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—  photo-,  bitumen  process 

- direct  on  stone . 

—  —  printing  on  stone . 

London.  By  A.  L.  Coburn  (Rev)  . . 

L.  C.  C.  classes  in  photography 

—  trade  school,  photographic  section  (Cor) 

—  photographic  tenders  accepted 

{See  also  Bolt  Court.) 

Lumiere,  MM.,  awarded  R.P.S.  progress  medal 
Lumifere  Co.,  and  London  Cinematograph  Co. 
Lustralene,  liquid.  Vanguard  (Rev). . 

«—  megilp  as  diluent  (Cor)  . 


557,  1013 
..  974 

..  259 
..  328 
..  4C4 

833,  845 
185,  870 
. .  865 

..  521 

115 
884 
147 
74 


l/T AODONALD,  Pirie,  new  year  card  . .  . .  33 

. - talk  on  copyright  and  fraternity  ..  688 

Jachine  photographs,  subduing  background  ..  875 

Magnesium  ribbon  sheets  . 159 

Magnifiers,  adjustable  focus,  Harting  ..  ..  492 

—  and  fixed-focus  cameras . 374 

—  misconceptions  as  to.  By  A.  Lockett  . .  . .  670 

Masonic  lodge,  proposed .  87,  110 

McIntosh,  Good  King,  R.P.S,  Carol . 104 

McLewee  v.  Marks  . 1016 

Medals  and  coins,  photographing  . 857 

Megilp  as  diluent  for  Lustralene  (Cor)  . .  . .  74 

Mercury  bichloride,  sale  of  .59 

Mercury-vapour  lamp,  Cooper-Hewitt,  Siehel  (Rev)  69 

- -  in  process  work . 443 

Messina  earthquake,  appeal.  By  L.  Castellani 

„  (por)  .  " . 149 

Metal,  cutting  up . 144 

7  surfaces,  protection.  By  H.  S.  Ryland  ..  ..  780 

Meteorological  photography  . .  . .  . .  .  438 

Metol,  chemical  test  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  374 

Metol-hydroquinone  concentrated  developer 
„  .  868, 886,  906,  927,  983 

Metoquinone  developer . 1008 

Metzograph  screen  . 575 

Mezzochrome  proofs  in  colour  (Rev)  70,  105,  309,  824 

Microscope  and  exposure  . 98 

Military  photography  ..  ..  ..  ...  ..  419 

Miller,  C.  J.,  London  manager  of  Gevaert  ..  2R8 

Minimeter,  Dega,  Zimmermann  (Rev)  . .  . .  50 

Mirror,  studio,  accessory.  A.  Iser.  (Pat)  . .  . .  502 

—  viewing-attachment,  reflex,  Soho,  Marion  (Rev)  386 

Mirrors,  parabolic . 297 

—  reversing,  treatment  of  . .  . .  „  . .  99 

—  selective  reflection .  _  105 

Mixtures  of  dyes  as  colour  sensitisers  of  gelatine 

plates.  By  G.  Daur  ..  572,  592,  610,  630,  649 


PAGE 

Molybdenum  printing  papers . 374 

Morgan  dry-mounting  process  . .  292,  325,  609 

- transfer  tissue.  Siehel  (Rev)  . .  . .  901 

Motor  speed-recorder . 458 

Motoring  and  photography . 629 

Mounting,  dry  j {See  Dry -mounting) 

Mounts.  T.  S*.  Jacob  (Pat)  . 366 

—  and  mounting  of  to-day . 236 

—  distinctive  designs,  preparing  ..  ..  ..  321 

—  for  professionals  (Rev)  . 387 

—  Holdinslide,  Wright  (Rev) . 764 

—  purity  of,  working  test  for . 281 

—  removing  prints  from  .  737,  770 

—  slip-in,  Myla.  Ernst  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  148 

—  styles  in . 606 

—  Victoria  and  Grosvenor,  Houghtons  (Rev)  . .  712 

Mounting  half-tone  blocks.  Green  ..  ..  125,575 

—  prints  without  mountant,  (Anal) . 367 

Mounting-room  table  . 839 

Museums,  photographs  in.  By  Sir  M.  Conway  8C0,  821 


I^AMES,  NEW  TRADE. 

Acmetint  .  310 

Agfa .  997 

Akla  .  68 

Albert,  Emulsion 

( Device) .  165 

Allezzogravure  ...  763 

Alliance  .  406 

Antalo  .  676 

Astarid  ..  ...  732 

Autocbromes(Design)  427 
"  ”  ’  '  349 

460 
147 
427 
127 
49 
710 
...  502 

...  29 

183,  270 
...  861 
...  540 
...  329 
...  127 
...  107 
676 
444 
520 
107 
806 
976 
577 
366 
826 
732 
183 
270 
483 
937 
957 
732 
349 
222 


Balloon  (Device) 

B.B.  (Device) 

B.  B.  B . 

B.  M.  &  Co . 

Calci-Block . 

Calserch  . 

Cinema  Eclair  Paris 
Cottage  (Design)  ... 

Coverine  . . . 

Criterion 

Devules  . 

Dreadnought 
Electrophot 

Empire  . 

Eos  . 

Eurella  . 

F.  and  B.  (Device) 

Farola  . 

Federation . 

Ferol . 

Fibextra  . 

Film  D’Art  (Device) 

Flatolin  . 

Fonematograph  ... 
Gevaert  (Design)  ... 

Gradiol  . 

H(  Device) . 

Ilford  Alliance 

Imogen  . 

Isolar . 

Istaras  . 

Jonok  . 

Kantelu  .  . 

Kinemacolor(Design)  427 
Kinographon  ...  502 


K ltd  (Design) .  676 

L.  C.  Co.,  Ltd.  (Device)  616 


Lilywhite 
Lion 

Lukos  ... 
Manul  ... 
Megomo 
Minex  ... 
Mongoose 
(Device) 
Noctona 

Noxo  . 

Noxona . 

Parvex  . 

Perfecta 

Printex . 

Protal . 

Purexide 

Radium. . 

Red  Ball  Brand 
Rembrol 
Rodinal . 


635 


Brand 


976 

710 

997 

444 

861 

127 


...  616 
...  577 
...  616 
...  577 
...  329 
...  240 
...  616 
...  676 
...  899 
763,  861 
...  763 
...  183 
...  957 


Roy  Oak  Brand  (Device)  310 
Silico  Ferridine  ...  559 

Sketcho .  676 

Sodax .  616 

Spirograph  .  732 

Stamphograph  ...  292 

Stereolette  .  107 

Super  Speed  Ortho  ...  1015 

Sylvax . 921 

Synoloids  (Device)  ...  616 

Unal  .  957 

Unisol .  763 

Vaido  .  222 

Varpainto  .  807 

Velox  .  976 

Vento  .  .,.  89 

Waltnrdaw  .  691 

We  put  the  world 
before  you  (Device)  270 

Westminster .  844 

Westron  .  222 

Wingardh&  Co.(Device)366 
World,  The,  in  Motion 
(Device)  .  165 


Names  on  prints  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  461 

National  Photographic  Record  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting . 402 

{See  also  Record,  Photographic) 

National  Physical  Laboratory,  lens  tests  at  . .  319 

Nature  Photographic  Society,  inaugural  meeting  1002 
Natural  history  photography,  reflex  and  other 

cameras  for  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  60 

Negatives,  defacing,  wholesale  . .  . .  663 

—  large,  with  medium-size  cameras  . .  608,  636 

- removing  films  from  (Cor)  . .  . .  . .  371 

—  paper,  enlarged  .  194,  300 

—  quality  of  .  78,  682,  714 

—  varnished,  permanency  of  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Nernst  lamp,  Ehsign,  Houghtons  (Rev)  ..  ..  11 
Newman,  A.  S.,  new  photographic  works  . .  . .  387 
News  photography,  public-house  and  advertising  185 
Newspaper  half-tone  blocks  .  .  .  86 

—  process  plant  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  708 

Nickel  facing  of  zinc  blocks  . .  . .  . .  . .  708 

Night  photography,  diaphragm  for  (Anal)  ..  677 

- halation  in  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  813 

- -  society  outing  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  883 

Night,  London  by  (Rev)  ..  ..  ..  ..  560 

Nitric  acid,  quenching . 596 


)BITUARY— 

Bishop,  Frank 
Bow,  R.  H.  ... 
Brigham,  W.  D. 
Carnegie,  D. 
Downey,  W.  E. 
Gothard,  W. 
Kurtz,  C.  M. 


897 

290 

353 

785 

53 

520 

294 


Lavender,  E.  D. 

Maclean,  H . 

Merck,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Morgan,  G.  W. 
Russell,  Dr.  W.  J.  .. 
Talbot,  Romain 
Thomson,  J.  Mudie-., 


OIL  process  (Soc)  . 

—  and  Bromoil  at  one  operation  (Anal)  . . 
—  printing,  adjustable  hopper,  Sinclair  (Rev)  .. 

—  —  by  gaslight  (Anal)  . 

- paper,  Autotype  (Rev) . 

—  —  finishing  prints . 

Oil-ozobrome  and1  Bromoil  materials  (Rev).. 

—  transfer  process 

Oil  and  Bromoil  Processes  (Rev)  . 

Oils,  working-up  bromide  enlargements  in  (Anal) 
Opal®,  bromide,  positives  on  . . 

Opaque  materials,  photographing  through 
—  photographic  plate.  Bonistborpe  (Pat) 

Optical  calculations  by  slide  rule.  By  A.  Lockett 


832 
289 
353 
52  L 
919 
370 
979 


369 

560 

107 

879 

257 

173 

711 

706 

128 

763 

210 

186 

348 

759 
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Orthochromatic  plates,  exposures  with  yellow  K 

screen.  By  L.  C.  Leon . 949 

—  sensitisers  . .  . .  . .  572,  592,  610,  630,  649 

Ovals,  trimmer  for.  Adhesive  Co.  (Rev)  . .  . .  445 

Over-exposed  plates,  controlling  development  ..  229 

Oxalate  development  for  iron-silver  paper  . .  442 

Ozobrome  process,  revised  instructions  . .  . .  258 

- for  bad  bromides  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  357 

- mylti-colour  .  483,  875 

- oil-,  and  Bromoil  materials  (Rev)  ..  ..  711 

—  —  oil-,  transfer  process  . 706 

PACKING  plates  on  tour.  By  W.  Thomas  . .  421 

Painting-out,  ink  for  . 86 

Panchromatic  collodion  emulsion  . .  . .  557,  730 

—  plates  in  portraiture  . 818 

Panels,  carbon  photographs  for  . .  . .  . .  663 

Panoramic  photography.  By  R.  A.  Towers  . .  214 

—  —  E.  N  White  (Pat)..  . 955 

- Cirkut,  Kodak  (Rev)  .  213,  807 

Parallel,  setting  plate  with  subject.  By  D. 

Caniegie  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  377 

- (Cor)  . .  . .  425,  446,  449,  48-3,  490 

P-archmentised  papers,  prints  on  . 267 

Parcels,  photographers’,  transit  of  . .  ..  966,  1003 

Paris  Photo-Club  salon,  review.  By  R.  Demachy  435 
PATENTS,  AUTHORS  OF — 

Adams,  A.  L.— folding  cameras  . 182 

- reflex  camera  . K>14 

Albert,  A. — printing  fi  ames . 956 

— ,  E.— enamel  for  photo  etching  ...  .  ..  761 

Amalgamated  Radio-Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 

another — telegraphic  transmission  .  106 

Appleton,  J.  and  another— camera  .  936 

Aragao,  L.  A.  T.  de— stereoscopic  lenses  ...  89 

Ashworth,  A. — hydrosulphites  .  28 

Bain,R.  &  R.  D. — photo-engraving  ..  ...  804 

Baker,  F.  W.  and  another— cinematographs  ...  975 
— ,  T.  T.— telegraphic  transmission  ...  126- 

Barker,  W.  G.  and  another  —  cinematograph- 

phonograph  . 921 

Balmitgere,  G.—  stereoscopy .  146 

Bamber,  J. — screen-plates  . 739 

Bastie,  P.  H.  and  another— cinematographs  49,  460 

Bastyns,  E.  and  others — gum  process  . 654 

- -  lens  for  colour  photography  .  481 

Bayer,  H.— cinematograph-phonograph  ...  ...  405 

Beck,  C.  &  H.  C.— five-lens  anastigmat .  634 

Bell,  J.— half-tone  blocks  . 1013 

Bendixen,  N.— relief  blocks . 730 

Bernochi,  F.  de— teleg>aphic  transmission  ...  89 

Beihge,  C. — flash  powders  ...  -. .  202,  710 

Bleistein,  G.  &  another — printing  apparatus  ...  89 

Booth,  W.— shutter  and  exposure  meter .  88 

Boreux,  A.— pocket  cameras .  709' 

Bowers,  T.  A.  and  another— developing  table  ...  731 

Brandenberger,  E. — films  ...  879 

Brasseur,  C.  L.  A. — grain  screen-plates .  145 

Bremner,  M.  R.  another — daylight  developing  88 

British  Bioscope  Co.  and  another— cinemato¬ 
graphs  .  577,598 

Brochery,  L. — printing  machine  .  787 

Brooks,  A.  A.  -  dark-slides  . .  .  519 

- daylight  development . f  .  269 

- developing  plates  . 269 

Butcher,  F.  E.  and  another— cinematographs  ...  975 

Caille,  E.  C.  G.— screen-plate  prints  .  634 

Caldwell,  W.  H. — P.O.P.  emulsions  .  145 

Chemische  Fahrik  (vormE.  Sobering) — vanadium 

P.O.P .  28 

Chessher,  H.  G. — reflex  cameras  .  956 

Chi  istensen,  J.  H.  -  filter  screen-plates  ...  269,878 

Clifton,  E.  and  another — three-colour  .  163 

Colbrook,  E.  W.  and  others  — ceramic  photo¬ 
graphs  . 731 

Craik,  J.  S.  and  another— developing  table  ...  731 

Crocker,  8.  H. — watch  cameras  .  127 

Croix,  X.  de  la— daylight  development  .  762 

Curtiss,  G.  W.— cinematographs  .  879 

Czerniewski,  W.— cinematographs  ...  975,  976 

— ,  J. — cinematographs  . 976 

Danzer,  H.— cinematographs  .  937 

Davidson,  W.  N.  L.— colour  cinematograph}'  ...  126 

Davis,  Lan  C.  F.— lens  mounts  .  825- 

—  A.  L.— cinematograph-phonograph  .  598 

Deutsche  Bioscop.— cinematograph-phonograph  269 

Donistliorpe,  E.  8. — opaque  film  . 310 

—  F.  W.— opaque  plates  . 348 

Dufay,  L.— colour  screen-plates  .  221,  786 

Dupuis,  C. — cinematograph  films .  879 

Duskes,  A.  &  another— cinematographs  164,  165,  269, 

310,  676 

Falk,  B.  J.— autochrome  viewing  frame  ..  348 

Frederick,  H. — washing  tank  .  879 

Frennet,  J. — folding  reflex  ...  709 

Friese-Greene,  W.— three-colour  cinematography  202 

Gamble,  W.  &  another— printing  frame .  921 

Ganzini,  M.— daylight  projection  ...  ...  328 

Gaut,  J.  &  another— full-size  focussing  cameras  181 
Geisler,  L. — four-colour  stereoscopy  ...  88 

Giles,  W.  F.  &  another— focal-plane  shutters  ...  655 

Ginoux,  M.  A.— cinematographs  .  898 

Goerz,  C.  P.— anastigmat  lenses  .  9 

- plate  or  film  pack  .  . 597 

- and  another— three-lens  anastigmat  ...  88 

Good,  A.— vignetter  .  920 

Goodrich,  E.  W.—  lanterns  ...  366 

Greenbaum,  J.— cinematograph-phonograph  202,  598, 

997 

Hamburg,  P. — rotary  printing  . . 539 

Hamburger,  A.  and  another  —daylight  develop¬ 
ment  ...  164 

Hammond,  J.  L.  and  another-  cinematographs  598 
Harrington  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  another— full-size 

focussing  cameras  . 181 

Harris,  J.  W. — cinematographs  ...  ...  222 

Harrison,  J.  A.  — camera  front  .  201 

Hartnett,  J.— plates  for  embossing  ...  ...  707 

Hepwotth,  C.  M.— cinematograph .  957 

Holt,  H.  W.  J.— etching  machine  .  384 

Horsman,  V.  E.— cinematographs .  49,  292 

Houghtons,  Ltd.,  and  another— envelope  plate- 
holders  .  —  618 
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PATENTS,  AUTHORS  OF -continued. 

Hutbner,  W.  C.  &  another— printing  apparatus  89 

Hutton,  R.  B.  —  colour  dark-slide  .  291 

Imhof,  H.  and  another— daylight  development  164 
Ireland,  H.  W.  F.  and  another— shutters  ...  937 

Iser,  A.— studio  mirror  502 

Jacob,  T.  S. — mounts .  .  •  ...  366 

Jahde,  E.—  exposure  indicators  .  519 

Jeannot,  F.  and  another -daylight  developing  88 

Jeapes,  W.  C.  and  another —  c’nematograph- 

phonograph  . 921 

Jones,  A.  E.  and  another  —  cinematograph- 

phonograph  . 519 

Kamm,  L. — cinematographs . 879 

Kodak,  Ltd.— cameras .  539 

- dark- slides . 502 

- and  another— diaphragm  shutters  ...  ...  519 

Kogel,  G.— copying  . 997 

Kroedel,  R. — dark-slides  . 502 

- cameras  . 539 

Lavender,  C. — camera  straps,  carrying  .  10 

Lehner,  F. — celluloid  screen-plates  .  49 

Lenck,  K.  —stereoscopes  .  444 

Leveque,  A. — projection  apparatus  .  426 

Lewis,  C.—  cinematographs . 182 

Ling,  A.  R.  and  others — ceramic  photographs  ...  73 L 
Linley,  O.  and  another — process  cameras  ...  824 

Lippold,  A.  A. — cinematograph  shutters .  310 

Lumiere  et  ses  Fils— non-flammable  film  ...  323 

- screen-plates  . 366 

Lury,  R.  E.  de— daylight  development  .  221 

McGhee,  J.  J.— developing  films  .  577 

Madaler,  F.  von  and  another — cinematographs  655,  709 

Mare,  F.  de— cinematography  . 11,  291,  366 

Marks,  P.  J.  and  another — diaphragm  shutters  619 
Maskelyne,  N-  and  another— telegraphic  trans¬ 
mission  .  •••  . 106 

Mayer,  F.  and  another  — cinematograph-phono¬ 
graph  . 519 

Meek,  J.  W.  and  another — developing  film  ...  481 
Merckens,  W.  and  another — printing  frames  ...  676 

Merkel.  R.  — three-colour  printing .  575 

Merrett,  J. — print  trimmers .  182,  519,  654 

Messter,  O. — cinematograph-phonograph  ...  502 

Mewes,  G. — cinematograph  mechanism  ...  ...  710 

Moore,  G.  L.— enlarging  carriers .  518 

Moy,  E.  F.  and  another— cinematographs  49,  460 

Nathan,  H.  R.  and  another— cinematograph- 

phonograph  . 635 

Neck,  F.  van— collapsible  screen  stands .  349 

Neubronner,  J.-^;arrier-pigeon  camera .  164 

Neue  Photograpllsche  Gesellschaft— casein-pig¬ 
ment  prints  from  bromides . 7  480 

Niell,  M. — roll  film  daylight  spools  ...  ...  10 

Nixon,  A.  and  another— process  cameras  ..  824 

O’Farrell,  H.  H. —  developing  tanks  .  576 

Painter,  R.  M.— envelope  plate-holders .  482 

Palmer,  H.  W.  H. — screen-plates .  689 

Parkinson,  W.  L. —  developing  tank  .  997 

- folding  optical  lantern . 616 

- lantern-screen  stand  . 651 

- repeating-back  camera . 201 

Patton,  J.  W.  and  another— cinematographs  ...  698 
Payne,  A.— half-tone  blocks  direct  ...  198,  785 

Penrose,  A.  W.  &  Co.  &  another— printing  frame  921 

Pfenninger,  O. — colour  cinematography .  860 

Pickard,  A.  G.— enlargers  . 654 

- and  others— camera  baseboard  runners  ...  182 

- and  others— camera  swing-fronts  .  615 

Piercy,  R.  A.— printing-frame  .  597 

Pierini,  P.— cinematograph-phonograph .  762 

Poch,  J.  M.  and  P.  J.  P. — lantern  projection  ...  406 

Pollock,  W.— focussing  enlargements  .  28 

Porter,  F.  and  another— cinematographs  577,  598 

Proszynski,  D.  de— cinematograph-phonograph  89 
Rawlins,  G.  E.  H.— daylight-loading  plates  ...  690 

Rendle,  T.  &  others— ceramic  photographs  ...  731 

Richard,  J.— stereoscope  .  ...  126 

- stereoscopic  cameras  . 164 

—  —  shutters  . 997 

Roberts,  W.  G. — reflex  camera  . 1014 

Robin,  R.  A.- -cinematograph  . 920 

Robson,  G. — cinematograph  lantern  .  89 

Rotary  Photographic  C'o.,  Ltd.  and  another — 

cinematographs  .  655,709 

Rott,  C.  II.— shutters . 460 

Say,  A.  E.  &  XV.  A.— wood  blocks .  688 

Schneider,  J.  G. — film  packs .  559,  675 

Semat,  L. — telegraphic  transmission  .  349 

Sheard,  P.— cinematographs  ...  806 

Siemens  Bros,  and  another— shutters  .  937 

Shepherd,  A.  and  others — camera  swing-fronts  615 
Slinger,  F.  and  others— camera  taseboard  run¬ 
ners  . 182 

Smart,  F.  II.— daylight  development  .  291 

Smith,  H.  E. — thiomolybdate  toning  .  220 

—  -I.  H,  and  another— colour  printing  frames  ...  676 
Society  Anonyme,  l  a  Photographic  des  Couleurs, 

and  others— colour  photography  ...  481,654 

Socidt6  Anonyme  Petitcollin— celluloid  electros  125 

Spiith,  C.— screen-plates  . 936 

Sury,  J.  and  others — colour  photography  481,  654 

Szczepanowski,  W.  P. — cinematographs .  976 

Taylor,  Taylor  &  Ilobson,  ami  another— camera  936 
Thomas,  I).  B.  and  another — developing  film  ...  481 
Thomassin,  F.  A.  and  another — cinematograph- 

phonograph  . 635 

Thornley,  A.-— plate-holders . 762 

Thornton,  J.  E.—  developing  tank .  296 

Thornton  Pickard  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.  and  others— 

camera  parts .  182,  615 

Trustedt,  F.  and  others— developing  apparatus  844 

Uebelmesser,  C.  R.— cinematographs  .  698 

Urban,  C. — cinematographs . 598 

Vereinigte  Kunstseidefabriken — screen-plates  146,426 

996 
841 

163 
614 
956 

665 


Watkins,  A.— development  thermometer 
Wegener,  J  and  others — developing  bottle 

Wells,  A.  E.  and  another— three-colour . 

Wheeler,  O.  E. — telephoto  lens  mount  . 

White,  E.  N. — panoramic  photographs  . 

Whitehead,  F.  P.  and  another —  focal-plane 
shutters . 


PAGE 

PATENTS,  AUTHORS  OF— continued. 

Whitfield,  G.  S.— screen-plates  .  425 

Wilkinson,  J.  &  A. — printing  frames  .  221 

- tripods .  29,  539 

Willeox,  W.  P. —  tripods  . 806 

Williamson,  J.  &  C.  M,  -  cinematographs  ...  146 

Willyerd,  J.  B. — developing  chambers  .  539 

Wladimirotf,  N.—  development  box  .  519 

Wojciechowski,  J.— developing  tent  .  29 

Zsiss,  Carl— lens-making  ...  404 

Ziegle,  N. — drying  prints  . 634 

Zimmermann,  A. — vanadium  P.O.P.  .  28 

Zschokke,  W.  and  another— anastigmat .  88 

Passe-partout  framing  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  -  586 

Paynetype  process  . .  . .  . .  . .  747,  840 

- (Pat) .  198,  785 

Pedlars,  beach  photographers  as  . .  . .  . .  465 

—  licences  for  canvassers  . .  . .  ..  ■  •  734 

Pencil  drawings,  reproducing .  86,  934 

Penny  photography  and  hairdressing  . .  . .  939 

Pepper  process .  503,  603 

Percentage  solutions  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  930 

Perchloride  of  iron,  spent,  renovation  of  . .  . .  348 

Perfuming  postcards  . .  . .  . .  . .  131 

Persian  Gulf,  trade  in  the  . .  . .  . .  758,  927 

Persulphate  in  hot  weather.  S.  L.  Young  (Cor)  695 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  phot  ography  in  . .  . .  848 

Philadelphia  Museums,  photography  at  . .  . .  910 

Phosphate  paper,  Paget  (Rev) . 599 

- revised  formula  . .  . .  . .  . .  712 

—  - —  time  of  washing  (Anal)  . .  . .  . .  . .  655 

—  lantern-plates,  Paget  . .  . .  . .  712,  889 

(See  also  Ensyna.) 

Phosphate-lac  process,  modified 
Photo-engraving,  commercial  side  of.. 

Photogrammetry,  development  of 
Photogramsi  of  the  Year  (Rev) 

Photographic  Annual,  1909  (Rev)  .. 

Photographic  Optics  and  Colour 

(Rev)  . 

Photographic  Progress  (Rev)  . . 

Photographs,  local  and  general,  in  museums.  By 

M.  Conway .  800,  821 

—  objectionable,  posting  . 904 

Photography  at  the  Philadelphia  Museums  ..  910 
Photogravure,  machine-printed  . .  . .  . .  898 

- multi-colour  . .  . .  70,  105,  309,  824 

Photo-mechanical  processes,  examination  papers, 

City  and  Guilds 

Photo-telegraphy.  (See  Telegraphic  Transmission 
of  Photographs.) 

Photometer,  H.  and  D.  By  D.  Carnegie  ... 
Photometric  unit,  standard 
Photometry,  and  law  of  inverse  squares 
Photo-micrographic  work,  light-filters  and  dyes 

for.  By  F.  C.  O.  Hansen . 

Photo-micrograph}7  by  ultra-violet  light  . . 

—  high-power  immersion,  Hartley . 

—  reflex  camera  for.  By  Dr.  W.  Scheffer..  193,  307 

Photo-Secession  exhibitions  . .  . .  49,  178.  370 

Pigeon,  carrier-,  camera,  Neubronner  (Pat)  . .  164 

Pigment,  dry,  printing,  Askau . •  78 

Pin-hole  formula.  D.  Carnegie  (Cor)  . .  . .  186 

Pinholes  and  film  packs  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  794 

Pipe-dream  photographs  . .  . .  . .  383,  395 

Pipette,  Minimeter  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  . .  50 

Planiseopes,  new  model,  Griffin  (Rev)  . .  . .  254 

Plate  or  film  pack.  C.  P.  Goerz  (Pat)  . .  . .  597 

—  photographic,  opaque.  Donistborpe  (Pat)  . .  348 

—  Gramme,  Griffin  (Rev)  . 258 

—  ortho’  Auto-Screen,  Edwards  ..  ..  ..  901 

- Super-Speed,  Barnet  (Rev)  . 711 

—  Portrait-Speedy,  Wellington  (Rev)  ..  ..  258 

—  Press,  Wellington  (Rev)  ..  ..  ..  ..  257 

—  speeds .  457,  486,  506,  522,  542 

- table . 457 

Plate-holders.  (See  Exposing  Plates  and  Films.) 
Plates  and  papers,  prices  on  packets  17,  34,  54,  58 

—  daylight-loading.  (See  Exposing  Plates  and 

Films.) 

riates,  photographic,  resolving  power  of.  By 

Cl  E.  Iv.  Mees  .  989,  1012 

Flatinotype,  black  Japine.  H.  Maclean  (Soc)  . .  137 

—  developer,  old,  for  toning  P.O.P.  (Anal)  ..  29 

—  outing  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  637 


. .  673 
..  67 

. .  437 

826,  850 

. 577 

Photography 

90,  109,  186 
. 578 


517 


197 

450 

985 

195 

319 

440 


—  permanency  in  sea-water 
Platinum,  proposed  Russian  monopoly 
Playertype  process 
Plummer  v.  Piltin 

Polish,  camera,  Happy  Thought,  Vanguar 
Polished'  furniture  in  studios 
P.O.P.  and  impure  alum. . 

—  combined  bath  for,  Ilford. 

- thiocarbamide  .. 

- with  previous  fixing  .. 

—  contact  copies  (Pat) . 

—  developing,  formulae . 

—  formula  fraud  . . 

—  gaslight-print  effect . 

—  emulsion.  W.  H.  Caldwell  (Pat)  .. 

—  — vanadium.  Schering  (Pat) 

—  Gevaert  (Rev)  . . 

—  Griffin  (Rev) 

—  self-toning.  (See  Self -toning  P.O.P.) 

—  sensitising  for  black  and  brown  tones 

—  sulphide  (thio)  toning.  By  H.  E’.  Smith 

220,  642,  646,  678 

—  thiocarbamide  gold-toning  .  440,703 

—  tones  on  bromides .  109,  147 

—  toning  with  old  platinotype  developer  (Anal)..  29 
Portrait,  studio,  negatives,  hints  in  making  ..  874 

- with  natural  backgrounds 

Portraiture  by  artificial  light.  (See  Arc-lamps 

Mercury-vapour.) 

—  red-sensitive  plates  in.  By  R.  J.  Wallace 

—  single  lenses  for.  A.  Harding  (Cor) 

—  stereoscopic.  By  A.  Lockett  891,  927,  941,  947 

Portraiture,  Composition  in  (Rev) . 192 

Portugal,  photographic  trade  with  ..  ..  ..  48 

Positives  direct  in  camera  by  reversal 

528,  582,  603,  638,  890,  927,  932 


995,  1019 
..  820 
420,  997 
864,  925 
(Rev)  257 
. .  230 

545,  619 
By  H.  W.  Bennett  104 
525,  562 
..  1009 
..  997 
..  707 

..  973 

..  785 
. .  145 

..  28 
..  764 

..  258 


382 


441 


818 

295 


1 

810.  Mi 
13 


14,  1 
44 

59. 


Postcard,  dispute . 

—  frame,  etc.,  Klimax,  Butcher  (Rev) 

—  improper 

—  perfuming 

—  portrait,  in  professional  business  .. 

—  publication,  damages  for . 

stencil  decoration.  By  R.  Habicht 

—  view-.  By  C.  W.  Jerome . 

Preservative  for  sensitive  papers  and  films 

Press  photography . 

- at  Dresden  exhibition 

- in  Canada.  By  D.  J.  Howell  .. 

- methods  of  (Cor) . 

Press,  Photography  for  (Rev) . 

Preston  Pictorial  Photographic  Society,  formed 
Print  ladle,  Primus,  Butcher  (Rev)  .. 

Printing  apparatus.  Huebner  (Pat).. 

-  cabinet,  Gold-Smith  (Rev) . 12 

—  frame.  Albert  (Pat)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..95! 

- Wilkinson  (Pat) .  .22) 

- ferro-prussiate,  . .  . .  . .  . .  597,  82 

- pneumatic.  Penrose  and  Co.  and  another 

(Pat)  . 921 1 

- postcard,  Klimax,  Butcher  (Rev)  ..  ..  361 

- self-registering,  Leto  (Rev)..  ..  ..251 

- transparency,  stereoscopic,  Primus  (Rev)  ..  251 

—  frames,  repairing.  By  D.  Berlin  . .  . .  . .  566 

—  machine.  L.  Brochery  (Pat)  ..  ..  . .  787 

— -  —  rotary.  P.  Hamburg  (Pat)  ..  ..  ..539 

Printing  double  on  development  papers  ..  . .  1007 

Printing-room  table  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  839 

Printing  and  Process  Terms,  Dictionary  of  (Rev).  5S6 1 
Process  at  Dresden  exhibition  . .  . .  653,  675  | 

—  at  R.P.S.  exhibition .  747  * 

—  cameras.  A.  Nixon  (Pat)  ..  ..  ..  ..824 

Process  Year-Book,  1910,  Penrose  (Rev)  . .  . .  974 

Professional  Photographers’  Association,  annual 

meeting . 217 

- annual  report . 239 

- committee  meeting  ..  ..  71,  352,  484 

- dinner  . .  . 218 

—  photographers,  openings  for  ..  ..  ..261 

Profit  and  loss.  P,y  A.  C.  Towpsend  ..  ..933 

Projection.  (See  Lantern,  projection.) 

Proofs,  defacing,  to  prevent  toning..  ..  190,735 

—  ink  rubbing  off..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ..575 

—  return  of..  ..  .•  ••  ••  ••  277,315 

—  showing,  home  or  studio . 443 

Proofing  negatives  quickly.  G.  Chase  (Cor)  . .  770 
Proportioner,  print,  Ensign,  Houghtons  (Rev)..  977 

Protection,  surface,  of  metals.  By  H.  S.  Ryland  780 

Pump,  double-action,  Airostyle  (Rev)  ..  ..253 

Pushaxe,  competition,  awards  ..  ..  169,  184 

Putty,  hardened,  removing . 506 

Pyramidol  developer,  Brugg .  168,  439 

Pyro  development  for  over-  and  under-exposure. 

Lumiere  and)  Seyewetz  .  3 

Pyro-soda  developer  formula  . .  . .  . .  232,  961 

- controlling  development  with  . .  . .  . .  17 

Pyroxyline,  removing  impurities  from  ..  ..596 

Rain-water,  storing  . 451 

Raines  and  Co.,  disclaimer  from  (Cor)  ..  169 
Reciprocity  law',  basic  fog  and  preliminary  ex¬ 
posure,  evaluation  of.  By  R.  J.  Wallace  and 
H.  B.  Lemon  ..  ..  ••  .••  3® 

Record  and  survey,  photographic . 548 

- of  Surrey  . .  . .  . .  266,  362,  370,  9 

- of  Sussex  . .  . .  . .  •  •  326,  659 

Red  Book  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  -  -  •  •  . .  367 

Red  sensitive  plates  in  portraiture.  Wallah  . .  818 
Reducer,  Farmer’s,  making  . .  . .  . .  . .  228 

- soft  working  .  233,  37* 

- iodine,  danger  of  ..  ••  ••  ••  318 

Reducing  negatives  (Anal)  ..  ..  ..  UBI 

—  —  by  time  . .  •  •  ■  -  •  •  •  • 

Reflection,  photography  by,  under  contact..  ..  420 

Reflectors,  arc  lamps,  white  paint  for  ..  ..  86 

Reflex  camera  for  natural  history  photography  . .  60 

—  —  Argus,  Watson  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  256,  656 

—  —  Busch  (Rev)  766 

—  —  business  advantage  in  studio . 2§l 

- - Chessher.  (Pat)  . .  . .  . .  •  •  966 

—  —  focussing  screen,  Adams  (Pat)..  ..  ..  1014 

—  —  folding,  Goerz.  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  242 

— - J.  Frennet.  (Pat) . 709 

- for  photo-micrography.  Dr.  W.  Scheffer 

193,  307 

- in  professional  photography  ..  ..  ..511 

- in  the  shop  window  . .  . .  . .  . .  434 

- Minex,  Adams  (Rev) . 751 

- N.  and  G.,  1909.  (Rev) . 254 

- Princess  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  27 

- Plano,  Lancaster  (Rev)  ..  .  ..255 

—  — •  Premograph,  Kodak.  (Rev) . 248 

—  —  Press,  Shew.  (Rev)  . 480 

—  —  reversing  hood  for  (Anal)  . 862 

- Roes,  3i  x  2i  (Rev) . 249 

- Ruby,  Thornton-Pickard  (Rev)..  ..  ..385 

- studio,  Sichel  (Rev)  . 351 

- Soho,  Marion  (Rev)  . 38S- 

- suggestions  (Anal)..  ..  ..  ..  ..42/ 

— -  —  systems  of  . .  •  •  . .  . .  . .  451 

Register  with  hand-made  papers  . .  . .  . .  675 

Regulation  of  the  rays  in  photographic  objec- 
jectives.  By  Dr.  El.  Wand'ersleb. .  ..  116,139 

Regulator,  pressure,  Beard'  (Rev)  . .  . .  . .  256 

Relief-blocks,  negatives,  half-tone,  for.  (Pat)  ..  730 
Reliefs,  deep,  gelatine,  formulae  for  ..  ..  761 

—  on  bichromated  gelatine,  contraction  method. 

By  R.  Namias  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  912 

Repairing  apparatus.  By  G.  Watmough  Web¬ 
ster  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  456 

Repeating-back  camera.  Parkinson  (Pat)  . .  . .  201 

Reproductions,  detail  in  . .  . .  . .  . .  97 

—  by  phosphorescence  (Oor)  . .  . .  . .  961,  980 

Residues,  saving  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  841 

Resolution  in  half-tone  process.  By  Dr.  W. 

Scheffer  .  97,  100 

Resolving  power  of  photographic  plates.  By 

C.  E.  Iv.  Mees . .  . .  989 

Retouching  desk,  Robinson,  Marion  (Rev)  ..  ..  923 

—  mechanically-aided  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  885 
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PAGE 

Dust  in  process  work  rooms  .  . .  506 

Dye  images,  lead  Diachrome  process,  Namias  ...  440 
Dyes,  mixtures  of,  as  sensitisers  of  gelatins  plates. 

By  G.  Daur  ...  ...  ...  572,  592,  610,  630,  649 

EAGLE,  Golden,  Home  Life  of  (Rev  )  .  899 

Earth,  curvature,  photographing  .  833 

• - E.  Clifton  (Cor.) . 865 

Eastman,  George,  benefactions  .  213 

- host  to  American  conventioners  .  625 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  etc.  (See  Kodak.) 

Eder’s  solution,  sensitiveness.  C.  Winter  ...  ...  440 

Edinol  as  tank  developer.  By  G.  Hauberrisser  ...  948 
Edwards,  B.  J.,  &  Co.,  purchase  of  business  ...  504 

Election  and  photographers  ...  947 

Electric  discharges  on  photographic  plates .  952 

—  lamp  efficiency  for  process  work  .  897 

• —  light  and  eyesight  ..  . 805 

( See  also  Arc-lamps,  Mercury-vapour.) 

Electric  Lamps.  By  M.  Solomon  (Kev.)  .  222 

Embossing,  plates  for,  by  photographic  process. 

(Pat.)  . 707 

Emulsions,  P.O.P.  and  development  (Pat.) .  145 

Enamelene  piocess,  scum  in  ..  .  575 

Enamels,  Yitramic,  Beaufort  (Rev.) .  ...  923 

Enclosed  arc  lamps.  (See  Arc  lamps,  enclosed.) 

Engravings,  cleaning  and  restoring .  795 

Enlarged  negatives,  quality  in .  78 

—  paper  negatives.  J.  M.  Sellors  (Soc  )  .  300 

- direct  by  reversal.  By  F.  Dillaye .  194 

Enlargements,  Electrophot  .  658,  713 

—  focussing  near  easel  (Pat.)  .  28 

—  free.  (See  Canvassing  frauds.) 

—  mounting  with  gelatine  (Anal.)  . 710 

—  paper,  plain  sensitised  for.  By  A.  J.  Jarman  ...  950 

—  profit  on  (McLewee  v.  Marks)  .  ...  1016 

—  proportions  to  originals,  finding  .  719 

—  soft  vignetted.  By  j.  P.  Millar  . . 630 

- chiffon  in  place  of  bolting-silk  (Anal.)  ...  677 

—  subduing  granularity  in  . 190 

—  washing-frames  for  ...  951 

Enlarger,  carriers  for.  G,  L.  Moore  (Pat.)  ...  518 

—  movements  of  . 966 

—  Sibyl,  N.  &  G.  (Rev.) . 462 

—  Thornton-Pickard  (Pat.)  . 654 

—  Uneeka  and  Royal  Ruby,  Thornton-Pickard  (Rev.) 921 

Enlarging,  choice  of  light  . 211 

—  calculator  Dallmeyer  (Rev.) . 977 

—  contrast  filters  in  (Soc.)  .  71 

—  easel,  cork-lino  as  covering  for  .  834 

- pointer  for  .  «.  . 985 

- Westminster  (Rev:)  ...  .  902 

—  firms,  caution  .  . ,  .  298 

-  in  one  direction  (Anal)  . 1015 

—  lamp,  Petrolite,  Garrad  (Rev.)  .  401 

—  lantern,  even  illumination .  2 

—  vertical  method.  By  H.  D’Arcy  Power .  475 

—  trestle,  Midland  Camera  Co.  (Rev.)  .  828 

Enlarging-room  table  . 839 

Enamel,  cold,  for  ziiic  plates,  Albert  (Pat.)  ...  761 

—  prints,  rolling  up  . 653 

Ensyna  paper  (Soc. )  960 

- H.  Maclean  (Soc) . 137 

- By  J.  Peat  Millar . 537 

- By  W.  Foster  Brigham .  4 

- developer  stains,  remedying  (Anal)  ..  ..  127 

- exposure  and  development  (Anal)..  ..  202 

—  —  for  X-ray  negatives  (Anal) . 635 

- pyro  developer  for  (Anal) . 203 

- Vigorous,  Houghtons.  (Rev) . 616 

—  prints,  changing  from  purple  to  brown  (Anal)  08 

Envelope  camera,  Houghton.  (Rev) . 243 

—  plate-holders.  (Pat) .  482,  518 

Etching  machine,  Holt.  (Pat)  . 384 

- in  1760  557 

- use  of  . „  . .  105 

Examinations,  City  and  Guilds  . 382 

Exhibition,  photographic,  proposed,  1910  ..  601 

—  R.P.S.  (See  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 
Exhibitions,  international,  and  Great  Britain 
„  ,  .  505,  515,  601 

Exhibition  pictures,  hanging . 870 


EXHIBITIONS — 

Affiliation  competition  prints  . 

American  workers,  photographs  by 
Arbuthnot,  M.,  photographs  by 
Ayr  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society . 

Blair,  G.  L.  A.,  photographs  by  . 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society 

Bromoil  and  oil,  Sinclair  gallery  . 

Canterbury  Camera  Club  . 

Cleveland  Camera  Club  . .  ’ 

Colonial  photographers,  photographs  by  !!! 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society  . 

Dennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
Dresden  International.  (See  Dresden  in  General 
Index.) 

Dry-mounting,  Morgan  . 

Diihrkoop,  R.,  portraits  by . 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society .  161 

Fair  children,  Speaight  .  403’ 

Folkestone  Camera  Club  . ’ 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic 

Society .  105 

Glasgow  Eastern  Amateurs’  Association . ’ 

Gloeden,  W.  von,  Sicilian  photographs  by  17 

Grangemouth  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  ...  .  . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society  ...’  ". 

Imperial  International  . 

Lyceum  Club,  photographs  by  members  ...  86, 

Marshall,  A.,  photographs  by  . 

Midlothian  Camera  Club  . 

Mortimer,  F.  J.,  bromoils  by  ...  ’’’ 

New  English  Art  Club..  . 
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EXHIBITIONS — continued. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  ...  502,  955 

Northern  Photographic,  Manchester  ...  24, 53 

Oil  and  bromoil,  Sinclair  gallery  . 935 

Paisley  Philosophical  Institution  (Photographic 

Section) . 268 

Panoramic  photographs,  Kodak  . 898 

Paris  Photo-Club  Salon  . 425 

Queen’s  Park  (Glasgow)  Amateur  Photographic 

Association  . 181 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society  ...  843 

Royal  Photographic  Society . 738 

Salon,  Photographic  .  699,  720 

Scottish  National  Salon,  Wishaw .  26,  67 

Sicilian  Scenes  and  Figures .  ..  17,48 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 594 

South  London  Photographic  Society  .  160 

Southport  Photographic  Society  . ...  953 

Wellcome  Photographic  Club  .  960 

Exposing  devices  for  plates  and  films 

10,  482,  502,  518,  519,  559,  597,  630 

Exposure  in  copying  .  567,  583 

- By  C.  J.  Stokes.  (Cor) . 603 

—  preliminary,  reciprocity  law  and  basic  fog, 

evaluation  of.  By  R.  J.  Wallace  and  H.  B. 
Lemon  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  378 

Exposure-indicators  for  dark-slides.  (Pat)  . .  519 

Exposure-meter  and  shutter.  W.  Booth.  (Pat)  88 

—  focal-plane,  Watkins.  (Rev)  . 808 

—  Phillips  (Rev) . 977 

Exposure  Record  and  Diary,  Wellcome  (Rev)  . .  938 

Eye  and  the  camera  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  191 

—  effects  of  strong  illumination  on  . .  . .  . .  402 
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R.  A.  Reiss . 533 

Fading  of  coloured  originals . 125 

Fallowfield  smoker  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..169 

Farthing  photography  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  450 

Ferrotype,  automatic  photo-machine.  (Rev)  ..  244 

Film,  opaque.  E,  S.  Donisthorpe.  (Pat)  ..  ..  310 

—  Toll-,  daylight  spools'.  (Pat) . 10 

- developing.  (Pat)  . 481,  577 
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—  negatives,  keeping.  (Cor) . 886 
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—  viscose,  E.  Brandenberger.  (Pat) .  879 
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Film-packs.  (Pat) .  559,  597,  975 

—  and  adapter,  Ensign,  Houghtons.  (Rev)  ..  247 

—  developing  tank,  Premo,  Kodak.  (Rev)..  ..  253 

—  Lumi&re.  (Rev)  368,  387 

—  pinholes  on  negatives  . 794 

Films,  stripping  and  preserving  ..  183,  371,  704 

Filter  (i.e. ,  colour -screen).  (See  Light- filter.) 

Finder,  view-  Infallible,  Arnold.  (Rev)  ..  ..  600 

Fine  etching,  “  tusche  ” . 843 

Finger-prints,  photographing.  H.  Nolan.  (Cor)  583 
Firelight  effects  by  daylight,  accessory  ..  ..  143 

Fires,  photographers’,  London,  1908  . .  . .  274 

Fixing-batli,  bromides .  682,  850,  865 

—  solution.  Lightning,  M.C.C.  (Rev)  ..  ..  599 

Flash-lamp,  pocket,  Agfa,  Zimmermann  (Rev)  . .  30 

Flash  powders,  sale  of .  1000 

Flash-powder.  C.  Bethge  (Pat)  . 202 

—  Krebs  . 127 

—  Scales-Brand,  Johnson  (Rev)  ..  ..  ..  901 

—  slow.  C.  Bethge.  (Pat) . 710 

Flashlight  accident  ..  ..  374,  464,  1000,  1001,  1019 

—  firing,  electric  device .  308,  391,  410 

—  photography.  By  H.  Hood . 776 

—  —  By  H.  Andrews . 836 

— - regulation  . 318,  354 

—  tests.  By  D.  Berlin . 967 

Flowers  and  still  life,  photographing.  (Soc)  ..  428 

Focal  length,  altering  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  338 

- angle  meter  for  measuring  ..  ..  ... .  78 

- of  combined  lenses,  finding  . .  . .  .  759 

Focal-plane  shutters.  (See  Shutters,  focal- 
plane.) 
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SUMMARY. 

MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  advised  a  modified  method  of 
factorial  development.  They  commence  development  with  a  solution 
containing  little  alkali,  and  thus  giving  a  longer  period  before  the 
first  appearance.  According  to  the  time  of  this  first  appearance  they 
modify  the  developer  and  use  it  for  a  greater  or  less  total  time. 

(P-  3-) 

An  exhibition  of  portraiture  by  Herr  Diihrkoop  is  to  open  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  (P,  2.) 

An  American  girl  who  shot  a  free-portrait  canvasser  through  the 
heart  has  been  acquitted.  (P.  3.) 

More  “Studio  Scenes.” — The  incident  of  the  dissatisfied  woman. 
(P.  8.) 

A  protest  against  some  methods  of  the  press  photographer  occurs 
with  other  subjects  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  13.) 

Mr.  W.  Foster  Brigham  contributes  some  notes  giving  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer’s  opinion  of  and  first  experience  with  the  new 
“Ensyna”  paper.  (P.  4.) 

The  first  portion  of  a  paper  describing  experiments  in  colour- 
sensitising  of  chloride  emulsions  is  given  on  page  5. 

Anastigmat  lenses  and  roll-film  spools  figure  among  patents  of 
the  week.  (P.  9.)  We  shall  in  future  give  the  date  of  application 
of  patents,  particulars  of  which  we  give  on  publication  of  the 
specifications. 


“  Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement. 


A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Merckens  on  the  bleach-out  process 
describes  the  properties  of  certain  dyes  in  reference  to  their  absorp¬ 
tion  by  gelatine  and  other  bodies.  (P.  1.) 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  has  worked  out,* from  the  dimensions  of  the 
Lumiere  Autochrome  film,  the  most  advisable  angle  at  which  mirrors 
should  be  placed  around  the  transparency  with  a  view  of  securing 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  printing  from  the  Autochrome  on  to  bleach 
out  paper.  In  order  to  secure  the  Autochrome  from  injury  heat 
during  printing,  Dr.  Smith  conducts  a  thin  stream  of  water  over 
the  glass  side.  (P.  2.) 

A  French  worker  has  recommended  the  use  of  mercuric  iodide  as 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  Autochrome  intensifier.  (P.  5.) 

A  further  modification  of  the  Krayn  mosaic  filter-screen  has  been 
suggested.  (P.  8.) 

vVe  quote'  from  “  Camera  Craft  ”  some  points  in  Autochrome 
manipulation  advised  bv  Dr.  D’Arcy  Power.  (P.  5.) 

We  give  an  abstract  of  the  recent  lengthy  paper  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Ives  on  the  Lippmann  process.  (P.  7.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  We  are  quite  sure  we  express  the  satis- 

Presidency  faction  of  many  others  than  ourselves  at 

OT  1  e  the  announcement  in  the  current 

“Photographic  Journal”  that  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  has 
consented  to  accept  nomination  for  a  third  term  of  office 
as  President.  During  the  two  years  he  has  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  R.P.S.  Mr.  Mummery  has  proved  him¬ 
self  so  thoroughly  a  “  safe  ”  president,  and  one  ready 
to  shirk  no  personal  labour  in  the  interests  of  the  society, 
that  his  consent  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for 
President  a  third  year  should  be  received  with  marks  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  members.  This  should  be  all  the 
more  particularly  the  case  in  view  of  the  intimation  that 
building  operations  adjoining  the  society’s  house  are  im¬ 
mediately  contemplated,  and  must  inevitably  involve  nego¬ 
tiations  in  which  the  President’s  professional  help  will  be 
as  valuable  as  it  was  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 

present  lecture-hall  at  66,  Russell  Square. 

*  *  * 


“When  Found,  The  policy  of  that  eminent  man  Captain 

Make  a  Cuttle  is  one  which  vTe  feel  constrained 

Note  OT 

to  re-emphasise  when  we  read  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  having  sent  as  a 
greeting  to  every  one  of  his  constituents  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Perhaps  such  a  polite  reminder  of  himself  to  his 
electors  has  been  done  by  many  another  M.P.,  but  if  so,  we 
do  not  happen  to  have  heard  of  it.  But  whether  that  be 
the  case  or  not,  the  incident  should  be  entered  in  the 
photographer’s  diary  of  the  year  in  the  shape  of  a 
memorandum  to  approach  the  local  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentative  or  candidate,  or  other  local  personage,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  him  to  consider  and  carry  out  a  proposition 
of  a  similar  kind.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  many  a 
good  order,  which  outsiders'  will  describe  a  piece  of  luck 
for  those  to  whom  it  falls,  is  the  result  of  careful  nursing 
of  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  of  a  prudent  taking  of  time 
by  the  forelock. 

*  *  * 


An  Idoa  in  Further,  apropos  of  debating  means  of 
Christmas  Christmas  business  for  the  next  festive 

e  en  S.  season,  we  may  refer  to  a  novelty  issued 

by  the  firm  of  Taprell,  Loomis  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in 
the  shape  of  a  leather  letter  case  for  the  pocket,  made  of 
enamelled  leather,  and  provided  with  space  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  quarter-plate  print  in  an  oval  cut-out.  The  case 
is  fitted  with  useful  pockets  for  letters  and  cards,  and 
with  a  mirror,  it  being  intended  as  a  present  for  the  fair 
sex.  It  might,  however,  be  caused  to  contain  a  writing 
tablet  for  memoranda,  and  would  then  possess  a  character 
wdiich  w*ould  make  it  suitable  for  presentation  to  men,  or, 
at  any  rate,  render  it  less  useless  than  many  of  the  “  useful 
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Christmas  presents  ”  which  fill  the  shop  windows.  The 
article  of  the  Chicago  firm  is  not  intended  to  be  cheap.  It 
is  priced  at  5s.  to  6s.,  for  resale  (with  photograph)  at 
12s.  6d.  or  15s.  There  is  no  doubt  that  photographers  and 
the  trade  catering  for  them  might  attract  business  in  the 
Christmas-present  line  by  providing  novelties  of  this  kind. 
*  *  * 

In  reference  to  our  recent  note  on  the 
precautions  advisable  in  varnishing  gela¬ 
tine  negatives,  we  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  examining  some  negatives 
sent  to  us  by  the  firm  of  Fallowfield,  in  the  Charing  Cross 
Road.  They  are  some  of  a  batch  brought  to  light  by  a 
customer  of  the  firm,  and  known  to  be  at  least  thirty,  and 
probably  forty-five,  years  old.  From  the  labelled  bottles 
found  in  the  box  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  negatives 
were  made  and  varnished  with  the  preparations  supplied 
at  that  remote  date  by  Mr.  Fallowfield  in  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth.  The  negatives  are  wet  collodion,  and  would 
appear  to  be  as  vigorous  as  on  the  day  they  were  made. 
This,  we  think,  is  confirmation  of  the  warning  we  gave  as 
to  the  importance  of  ensuring  the  perfect  dryness  of  the 
gelatine  film  when  varnishing  a  negative,  and,  further,  of 
taking  even  minor  precautions  to  prevent  access  of 
moisture.  The  fact  that  the  collodion  film  is  far  less 
absorbent  of  moisture  is  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
state  of  preservation  of  such  negatives,  and  the  maker  of 
gelatine  negatives  which  are  desired  to  last  will  be  well 
advised  in  taking  every  measure  which  will  bring  the  con¬ 
ditions  into  correspondence  with  those  of  the  collodion  era. 
*  *  * 


The  Per¬ 
manency  of 
Varnished 
'Negatives. 


A  Diihrkoop:  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  oppor- 

Show  in  _  tunity  is  to  be  afforded  of  seeing  a 
London  Again,  collection  of  the  portraiture  of  Herr"  R. 
Diihrkoop,  of  Hamburg.  An  exhibition  of  portraits  by 
him  will  be  opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  from  January  12,  on  which 
elate  an  address  relating  to  Diihrkoop’s  work  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe.  The  last  couple  of  years 
have  seen  quite  a  step  forward  in  the  pictorial  quality  of 
Herr  Diihrkoop’s  work,  for,  as  those  acquainted  with  its 
author  well  know,  stagnation  and  a  stereotyped  style  are 
the  last  things  of  which  one  would  accuse  our  “  lebhaften 
Freund  of  Hamburg.  We  had  the  opportunity  some 
months  ago  to  look  through  a  portfolio  of  prints  by  Dfihr- 
koop,  selected  during,  perhaps,  the  past  ten  years,  by  a 
well-known  art  critic  in  Germany.  A  good  proportion 
were  works  which  Herr  Diihrkoop,  perhaps  for  private 
reasons,  has  never  shown  in  this  country,  but  we  could  not 
help  feeling  that  practically  all  should  be  included  in  a 
collection  intended  to  represent  the  development  of  this 
talented  professional  photographer. 

*  *  * 


Stereo*^*  Recently  a  number  of  stereoscopic  slides 

Print.°  ^y  m°dern  workers  have  passed  through 

our  hands,  and  we  could  not  help  noticing 
the  prevalence  of  one  very  marked  fault.  With  a  very  few 
•exceptions  the  prints  were  far  too  hard  in  character.  By 
themselves  they  were  clean,  plucky  P.O.P.  prints,  but  this 
is  not  me  type  desirable  in  a  stereo  slide,  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope  exaggerates  contrast  in  a  marked  degree.  The  ideal 
print  is  full  of  detail,  but  not  by  any  means  full  of  contrast. 
It  should,  in  fact,  be  rather  lacking  in  contrast,  and  quiet, 
not  to  say  dull,  in  appearance.  Black  and  white  are  better 
absent  altogether,  for  the  one  will  be  too  black  and  the 
other  too  white  in  the  stereoscope.  Some  of  the  best 
prints  we  have  seen  were  almost  depressingly  flat  when 
looked  at  singly,  but  in  the  stereoscope  this  flatness  quite 
disappeared,  for  the  effect  of  relief  induced  by  the  stereo¬ 


scopic  conditions  caused  all  the  gradations  to  stand  out, 
and  gave  what  virtually  amounted  to  an  effect  of  contrast.  • 
It  should  be  remembered  that  contrast  in  pictures  is  valu¬ 
able  mainly  for  imparting  emphasis,  or  for  giving  relief  to 
the  principal  features.  In  stereoscopic  work  we  arrive  at  I 
the  same  result  by  altogether  different  and  less  artificial 
means,  and  anything  approaching  an  exaggerated  contrast  ! 
is  not  merely  unnecessary  but  actually  displeasing.  The 
prints  can  hardly  be  too  soft  in  character,  provided  they 
are  full  of  detail  and  gradation. 


EVEN  ILLUMINATION  IN  THE  LANTERN. 

Very  curious  advice  is  sometimes  given  to  the  user  of  an 
enlarging  lantern.  He  is  told  that  if  the  light  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  he  can  improve  the  uniformity  of  the 
illumination  by  placing  ground  glass  between  the  lenses 
of  his  condenser,  for  which  purpose  he  has  to  get  a  circle 
of  ground  glass  specially  cut.  If  such  an  expedient  is 
adopted  with  lights,  such  as  oil  or  incandescent  gas  lamps, 
the  exposure  becomes  prolonged  to  a  wearisome  and  im¬ 
practicable  extent,  but  these  are  almost  the  only  lights  in 
general  use  with  which  any  difficulty  as  to  illumination  is 
felt.  With  powerful  lights,  such  as  acetylene,  limelight, 
or  the  arc  lamp,  exposure  is  short,  and  its  prolongation 
by  ground  glass  would  not  be  so  inconvenient,  but  then  it 
is  quite  unnecessary,  because  there  is  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  producing  an  even  disc  with  one  of  these  three 
lights.  Again,  with  the  Nernst  lamp  there  is  no  trouble 
excepting  with  small  aperture  lenses,  with  which  even  the 
ground  glass  expedient  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Difficulty 
in  obtaining  even  illumination  is  only  serious  with  large 
and  irregularly  shaped  sources  of  light,  and  these  are  all 
weak  lights.  The  powerful  lights  are  all  small,  and  the 
only  necessary  condition  to  good  illumination  is  proper 
adjustment,  which  is  precisely  where  the  amateur  worker 
with  little  practice  breaks  down.  In  many  cases  he  forgets 
that  the  light  requires  re-adjustment  when  the  scale  of 
the  enlargement  is  varied,  and  in  any  case  the  adjustment 
is  more  trouble  to  him  than  to  the  expert.  When  usin^ 
the  weaker  and  larger  sources  of  light  it  is  advisable  to  be 
content  with  a  modest  degree  of  enlargement.  With  big 
scales  the  difficulties  increase,  and  small  aperture  lenses 
aie  also  unsatisfactory  as  a  general  rule.  With  the  incan¬ 
descent  mantle  an  image  of  the  mantle  meshes  is  often 
troublesome,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  a  worn- 
out  mantle,  the  threads  of  which  are  very  thin.  A  new 
mantle  will  generally  get  rid  of  this  trouble,  and  careful 
adjustment  will  then  give  remarkably  even  illumination 
with  a  lens  of  not  less  than  about  fj 8  aperture. 

For  effectiveness  and  simplicity  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  old  expedient  of  using  magnesium 
ribbon  as  the  illuminant  for  enlarging.  The  best  and  most 
economical  way  of  using  it  is  to  cut  the  ribbon  into  short 
lengths,  say  of  four  to  five  inches,  and  to  wave  the  burn¬ 
ing  ribbon  about  systematically  behind  the  negative.  The 
proper  system  to  follow  is  that  of  “  hatching  ”  the  picture 
with  lines  of  light,  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  some¬ 
times.  diagonally.  It  is  astonishingly  easy  to  get  good 
illumination  in  this  way,  and  the  method  has  the  further 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  just  as  easily  produce  an 
uneven  degree  of  illumination  that  will  compensate  for  the 
inequalities  of  an  unevenly  dense  negative.  An  enlarging 
camera  is,  of  course,  the  best  apparatus  to  use  when 
magnesium  is  employed  in  this  fashion.  The  negative 
should  be  backed  with .  ground  glass,  and  about  an  inch 
behind  this  a  second  piece  of  glass,  ground  side  towards 
negative,  should  be  fixed.  The  ribbon  is  then  moved  about 
close  behind  the  second  piece,  care  being  taken  to  cover 
a  rectangle  two  inches  wider  and  higher  than  the  negative. 
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The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  ribbon  that  we  know  of 
is  the  smoke,  which  is  certainly  troublesome  in  a  small 
room.  Exposure  is  regulated  very  simply  by  varying  the 
number  of  strips  of  ribbon  used.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  point  out  that  magnesium  wire  is  of  no  use  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  will  not  burn  regularly.  The  ribbon  alone 


is  of  use,  and  wide  ribbon  is  better  than  narrow.  These 
points  are  mentioned  because  photographers  often  describe 
magnesium  ribbon  as  wire,  perhaps  not  knowing  that  real 
wire  is  actually  obtainable.  We  know  of  at  least  one 
photographer  who  laid  in  a  stock  of  wire  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  use. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  PYRO- 
GALLIC  ACID  WHEN  DEALING  WITH  UNDER 

AND  OVER-EXPOSURE. 


We  recently  pointed  out  a  method  of  development  for  Auto¬ 
chrome  plates  allowing  of  the  correction  of  over-exposure  and 
of  the  improvement  of  under-timed  exposures.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  variation  of  the  time  of  development  and  on 
the  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  added  to  the  developer, 
according  to  the  degree  of  over-exposure.  An  idea  of  this 
latter  is  obtained  from  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  first 
outlines  of  the  image  in  a  developer  containing  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  alkali.  Our  method  differs  from  that  of 
Watkins  in  the  use  of  a  ceveloping  solution  containing  at  the 
start  very  little  alkali.  In  the  Watkins  method  the  normal 
developer  is  used,  and  consequently  the  difference  of  time  of 
first  appearance  of  the  image  is  comparatively  small,  even 
in  the  cases  of  considerable  differences  of  exposure.  It  is 
thus  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  cases  of  slight  over- 
exposure,  to  determine  exactly  the  time  required  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image.  Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  bath 
being  constant,  the  time  of  development  is  the  only  factor 
which  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  over-  and  under-exposure, 
and  this  factor  alone  is  very  inadequate  to  produce  a  proper 
correction  of  the  exposure. 

The  method  which  we  suggest  (it  having  given  us  very  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  Autochrome  plates)  has  been  considered  by 
us  suitable  for  application  to  ordinary  plates.  In  this  case 
the  emoloyment  of  the  ammonia  is  not  indispensable,  as  it  is 
with  the  Autochrome  plate,  and  we  have  therefore  used  as  an 
alkali  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  naturally  preferable  to  the 
ammonia.  After  a  number  of  experiments  we  have  been  led 
to  the  following  formula,  which  appears  to  answer  admirably 
for  the  process  recommended  :■ — 

A.  — Pyro  .  30  gms.  ...  260  grs. 

Soda  bisulphite  (commercial 

solution)  .  10  ccs.  ...  1^  drams. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs.  ...  20  ozs. 

B.  — Soda  carbonate  (anhydrous)  35  gms.  ...  310  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)..  75  gms.  ...  660  grs. 

Potass,  bromide  .  5  gms.  ...  44  grs. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs.  ...  20  ozs. 

A,  10  ccs.  ;  B,  20  ccs.  ;  water,  90  ccs. 

This  is  the  normal  developer,  and  is  the  formula  which 
can  be  used  straight  away  for  correctly  exposed  negatives. 

In  order  to  accentuate  the  differences  between  the  times  of 
exposure  of  plates  which  have  received  varying  exposures,  we 


An  Enlargement  Canvasser  Shot. — Shooting,  she  alleges,  in 
defence  of  her  sister,  Miss  Estella  Stout,  on  December  1,  in  Chicago, 
killed  Henry  Hornberg,  agent  for  a  picture  enlarging  concern.  Mrs. 
A.  Chambers,  a  sister  of  Miss  Stout,  quarrelled  with  Hornberg, 
according  to  the  police,  over  an  enlarged  picture  of  a  third  sister, 
who  is  dead,  when  Hornberg  called  to  deliver  it.  Mrs.  Chambers 
asserted  that  the  picture  was  not  a  good  likeness,  and  Hornberg, 


employed  first  only  half  of  the  normal  quantity  of  the  alkali 
B  solution  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  developer  was  made  as  follows  : 

A,  10  ccs.  ;  B,  10  ccs.  ;  water,  90  ccs. 

We  determined,  by  experiment,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  solutions,  A  and  B,  which  should  be  used  in  order  that 
the  time  of  development  of  plates  which  have  received  a  certain 
multiple  of  the  correct  time  of  exposure  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  times  of  appearance  of  the  image  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  plate,  we  made  experiments  with  plates  of  three 
different  types  of  sensitiveness,  namely,  Lumiere  Blue-Label, 
the  Lumiere  “  Sigma  ”  plate,  and  the  Lumiere  Violet-Label. 
From  the  number  of  seconds,  counted  up  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  outlines  of  the  image,  were  found  the  quantities  of 
solutions  A  and  B  to  be  added  to  the  original  developer.  These 
indications  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  applies  to 
the  developing  solutions  of  temperatures  between  15  and  17 
deg.  C. 


Time  of  appearance  of  first  out- 
lints  of  image,  not  counting  the 
sky. 

Degree  of  ex¬ 
posure,  i.e., 
ratio  of  ex¬ 
posure  given 
to  the  correct 
exposure. 

Solution  add¬ 
ed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the 
appearance  of 
the  first  out¬ 
lines. 

Total 
time  of 
develop¬ 
ment 
includ¬ 
ing  time 
of  ap¬ 
pearance 

“  Sigma  ”  and 
Blue-Label  Plates. 

Violet-Label 

Plates. 

Minutes. 

2*25  to  2-40 

Minutes  ■. 

1'55  to  2-5 

8  times 

20  ccs.  A 

Minutes. 

18 

2*41  to  3T5 

2’6  to  2 -20 

4  „ 

10  „  A 

18 

3T6  to  3*30 

2  -21  to  2-45 

9 

nil 

15 

3-31  to  3-50 

2  45  to  3*10 

normal 

10  ccs.  B 

12 

3-51  to  415 

3TU  to  3-40 

i 

15  „  B 

13 

more  than 

4- 15  to  3  '40 

1 

4 

20  „  B 

13 

For  a  temperature  above  17  deg.  or  below  15  deg.  the  rule 
of  Houdaille  is  used.1 


With  this  new  method  of  development  it  is  possible  to 
determine,  in  a  very  approximate  way,  the  degree  of  over-  and 
under-exposure  of  a  plate.  In  the  case  of  over-exposure  the 
correction  which  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  modified  developer 
is  such  that  one  can  obtain  from  plates,  which  have  received 
eight  to  ten  times  the  correct  exposure,  negatives  which  have 
their  contrasts  almost  as  good  as  those  of  plates  correctly 
exposed.  A.  and  L.  Lumiere. 

A.  Seyewetz. 

1  “Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  Franeaise  de  Photographie,”  1904,  page  97.  For  each 
degree  below  or  above  15  dea:.,  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  total  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent. 


she  said,  knocked  her  down.  As  she  rose  she  saw  her  sister,  Miss 
Stout,  standing  with  a  smoking  revolver  in  her  hand,  and  her 
assailant  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  Miss  Stout  admitted 
firing  the  shot,  averring  that  she  did  so  to  save  her  sister’s  life. 
Both  women  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  police  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  police  station.  On  December  3  the  coroner’s  jury  acquitted 
Miss  Stout. — “  Bulletin  of  Photography/5 
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PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  NEW 

“ENSYNA”  PAPER. 


[The  following  contribution,  describing  the  use  immediately 
photographer,  performs  the  necessary  task  of  emphasising  the 
it  supplies  some  useful  hints  on  the  best  means  of  taking 
some  other  modifications — of  practical  and  business  importance 
publish  some  further  contributions. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

Messes.  Hotjghtoxs  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
originality  in  dispensing  with  the  puff  preliminary  and  putting 
the  new*  warm-tone  developing  paper  fully  fledged  on  the 
market.  It  must  be  said  that  these  tactics  have  been  well 
repaid  by  the  interest  aroused  in  what  is  certainly  a  unique 
product.  One  must  give  room  for  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
complete  organisation  of  the  business  arrangements  ;  already 
every  dealer  has  his  show-card,  and  has  had  his  paper  on 
order,  in  some  cases,  four  or  five  months.  Those  who  doubt 
the  possibility  of  imitating  gelatino-chloride  P.O.P.  at  its 
best  should  see  these  specimens,  which  are  quite  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  daylight  paper. 

The  Value  to  Professionals  of  a  “  P.O.P. - 
by-Gaslight”  Method. 

Whilst  the  high-class  professional  may  doubt  the  necessity 
of  any  paper  but  platinotype  or  carbon,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  a  cheaper  and  less  educated  clientele  the  warm,  rich 
tones  and  the  glossy  surface  of  the  gelatine  paper  are  simply 
indispensable.  Professionals  supplying  this  class  have  in  the 
past  been  considerably  hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  was  , 
no  cheap  or  effective  artificial  light  substitute  for  their  stock 
style,  and  not  unnaturally  were  unable  to  afford  an  arc  light 
installation  for  the  few  dark  months  round  about  Christmas. 
Gaslight  papers,  especially  of  the  glossy  variety,  have  lost 
considerable  ground  during  late  years  among  the  middle-class 
men,  owing  to  the  quickly  dying  craze  of  the  stamp  merchants. 
The  only  way  to  overcome  this  has  been  to  follow  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  washing  with  further  operations,  to  convert  the  cold 
grey  to  a  sepia,  which,  within  very  small  limits,  was  constant. 
The  new  paper  conies  as  a  boon  to  either  of  these  grades. 
The  cheapest  class  can  now  make  better  prints,  with  perfect 
uniformity  of  depth  and  tone,  by  artificial  light,  which  his 
-clients  will  receive  with  all  the  more  avidity  since  he  can,  for 
probably  the  first  time  in  his  life,  assure  their  permanency. 
The  middle-class  man  can  at  last  obtain  warm  tones  by  develop¬ 
ment  only,  and,  moreover,  has  a  choice  of  really  good  colours, 
from  photographic  purple  to  terra-cotta.  The  speed  with  which 
the  print  can  be  finished  is  another  great  point  that  will  appeal 
especially  to  the  small-profits-quick-photographs  establish¬ 
ment,  and  should  appeal  to  all  other  grades.  With  bromide  or 
gaslight  papers,  supposing  a  printer  left  work  at  seven  o’clock, 
he  would  have  to  arrange  to  have  finished  printing  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  day  at  4.30,  in  order  to  leave  time  for  fixing, 
washing,  and  spreading  to  dry.  If  the  prints  were  to  be  toned 
sepia,  the  hour  would  be  still  earlier.  With  a  paper  washed 
thoroughly  in  five  minutes,  if  he  finished  developing  at  6.45 
lie  would  leave  on  time.  We  have  been  able  to  make  great 
use  of  the  paper  in  the  usual  Christmas  hustle,  and  cannot 
but  think  that  many  overworked  and  worried  men  would  have 
been  saved  a  great  number  of  their  cares  if  supplies  of 
“  Ensyna  ”  had  been  available  a  couple  of  weeks  sooner. 

To  work  this  paper  to  the  best  advantage,  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  prints  in  the  shortest  time,  it  is  advisable, 
as  with  all  gaslight  papers,  to  have  two  assistants  working 
together.  One  may  be  quite  unskilled,  and  no  especial  bright¬ 
ness  of  intelligence  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
although  he  should  be  as  near  godliness  as  possible,  insomuch 
that  cleanliness  is  essential. 


made  of  the  new  paper  of  Messrs.  Houghtons  by  a  professional 
radical  difference  between  this  and  other  papers.  Incidentally 
advantage  of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  paper.  In  regard  to 
— which  can  be  made  in  the  procedure,  we  shall  shortly 

The  paper  will  be  found  the  handiest  if  purchased  in  cut 
sizes  ;  and,  indeed,  it  proves  economical,  for  dampness  of  tht- 
hands  may  leave  stains,  should  the  sensitive  surface  be  touched. 
The  yellow  surface  is,  of  course,  the  sensitive  surface  ;  a  colour¬ 
blind  person  can  find  it  by  biting  a  corner  of  the  paper. 

Some  Simple  Printing  Arrangements. 

We  have  done  our  printing  so  far  with  an  incandescent 
gas-fitting  on  a  very  low  standard  lamp.  The  standard  is,  in 
fact,  an  ordinary  wall  gas  elbow,  with  flexible  gaspipe- 
attached,  the  threaded  end  being  forced  through  a  heavy- 
square  block  of  wood.  An  adapter  is  screwed  on  to  the  elbow, 
and  the  incandescent  fitting  screwed  into  that.  We  have- 
explained  this  at  some  length,  as,  if  an  ordinary  standard  lamp- 
is  used,  all  the  frames  have  to  be  raised  in  some  way  from  the 
bench  ;  with  this  arrangement  the  whole  stands  on  the  bench, 
and  the  frames  get  even  illumination.  We  make  a  chalk  mark 
so  that  illuminant  remains  in  the  same  position,  and  round 
it  draw  an  eight-sided  figure,  with  each  side  the  same  length, 
and  equidistant  from  the  light.  If  one  always  stands  the 
printing-frames  on  these  lines,  and  gives  the  same  exposure, 
the  results  will  be  identical.  At  the  proper  distance  of  one 
foot  from  the  light,  eight  whole-plate  frames  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  Some  frames  will  stand  on  end  without  assistance,  but 
ours  required  some  pieces  of  a  thin  wooden  chocolate-box  nailed 
on  to  form  a  firm  base. 

The  exposure  to  be  given  depends  entirely  upon  the  colour- 
required,  and  may  be  found  by  making  test  exposures  in  the- 
usual  way.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to  tell  the^ 
colour  from  the  wet  print,  or  indeed  from  the  dry  one,  by¬ 
artificial  light,  so  that  experience  is  by  far  the  safest  guide. 

Fixing  Exposures  for  a  Given  Colour, 

We  have  chosen  a  good,  clear,  average  negative  as  a  specimen,, 
and  from  it  have  made  a  series  of  ten  prints,  with  exposures 
at  one  foot  from  the  incandescent  burner  of  ten  to  one  hundred- 
seconds.  These  have  been  mounted  in  their  consecutive  order* 
and  hung  in  the  printing-room.  If  we  wish  to  get  an  exact- 
shade  of  colour  from  any  negative,  we  note  how  many  seconds, 
the  average  negative  required  for  this,  and  make  a  test  expo¬ 
sure  on  ordinary  bromide  paper,  using,  of  course,  the  usual 
bromide  developer  and  different  dishes  and  measures  to  those- 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  acid  solutions  of  the  newer  paper. 
Supposing  our  average  negative  required  one  second  at  three- 
feet  from  the  gas  and  the  new  one  required  three  seconds,  we- 
know  exactly  the  exposure  for  the  particular  colour  required. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  density  of  the  bromide 
image  depends  absolutely  on  the  exposure.  With  “Ensyna,”' 
however,  the  exposure  has  no  effect  on  density,  and  very 
little  on  gradation,  so  that  if  it  matters  little  what  colour  we 
get  all  preliminary  tests  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the- 
prints  exposed  straight  away.  It  is  impossible  for  any  profes¬ 
sional  printer  to  inadvertently  under-  or  over-expose  this  paper. 

If  one  has  several  frames  printing  round  the  gas  at  one¬ 
time,  with  a  boy  attending  to  the  length  of  exposure,  whilst: 
an  assistant  fills  the  frames,  several  dozen  prints  can  be  turned 
out  in  half  an  hour.  The  prints  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
made  together,  and  then  developed.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  never* 
make  the  print,  develop,  fill  frame,  print,  develop,  and  so  on. 
Such  procedure  will  surely  give  a  plentiful  crop  of  dark-browra 
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stains.  The  hands  must  be  thoroughly  dry  whenever  they 
touch  the  paper. 

Development. 

The  tablet  form  of  developer  is  the  most  economical,  and 
has  the  advantage  that  only  so  much  as  will  be  used  need 
be  made  up.  Do  not  let  the  developer  drop  below  living-room 
heat,  or  it  acts  extremely  slowly  ;  in  some  instances,  in 
the  case  of  a  short  exposure  for  purple  tone,  as  long  as 
five  minutes.  With  the  developer  at  from  60  deg.  to  70  deg. 
two  and  a  half  minutes  should  be  ample.  A  very  flat  dish 
of  the  size  of  the  prints  should  be  used  for  developing.  To 
avoid  stains,  use  the  developer  only  once,  and  at  the  recom¬ 
mended  strength.  The  very  small  quantities  advised  in  the 
list  of  instructions  are  ample,  so  long  as  the  dish  is  kept 
well  moving.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  the  pre¬ 
liminary  soak  to  the  print  ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  subsequent 
colour  or  gradation.  A  diluted  developer  leads  to  fog  in  case 
of  a  full-exposed  print,  but  does  not  affect  the  colour.  Re-using 
the  developer  softens  the  print  slightly,  but  has  no  other 
effect  except  the  tendency  to  stain  noticed  above.  We  find  it 
best  to  keep  one  hand  quite  dry  for  placing  the  print  in  the 
dish,  whilst  the  other  rocks  same  and  rinses  print  when  ready. 

The  first  tendency  is  to  develop  the  print  too  far.  When  it 
appears  two  shades  light  when  viewed  by  artificial  light,  the 
source  of  which  should  be  some  distance  away,  the  developer 
must  be  thrown  off  quickly,  and  a  short  rinse  given  under  the 
tap.  If  manipulating  a  number  of  prints,  an  assistant  should 
now  take  it  and  slide  face  up  in  the  hypo,  which  may  be  the 
proprietary  acid  article,  or  plain  hypo.  If  one  is  working 


single-handed,  one  soon  gets  the  knack  of  completely  sub¬ 
merging  the  print  without  touching  the  fixer,  the  slightest 
trace  of  which  in  the  wrong  place  causes  innumerable  stains. 
The  print  loses  practically  nothing  in  fixing,  but  gains  quite  two 
shades  in  drying,  as  is  easily  seen  by  wetting  one  half  of  a 
print.  The  colour,  too,  dries  richer  and  darker.  Before  the 
next  print  is  fully  developed  the  preceding  one  will  be  ready 
for  washing,  so  that  only  one  print  need  be  in  the  hypo 
at  a  time,  ensuring  thorough  fixation. 

A  few  hand  washes  complete  the  batch,  which  may  have  the 
surplus  moisture  blotted  off  without  fear  of  sticking,  and  be 
laid  to  dry. 

If  the  print,  from  negative  to  mounted  result,  is  wanted  in 
a  rush,  methylated  spirits  can  be  used  for  quick  drying  without 
detrimental  results,  whilst  the  dry-mounting  machine  does  the 
rest. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  that,  besides  altering  the  colour,  the 
exposure  may  be  used  to  control  the  result  from  various  nega¬ 
tives.  A  short  exposure  will  give  a  purple  tone  and  contrasty 
result,  whilst  a  long  exposure — say,  ten  times  as  much — gives 
a  much  softer  print  and  red-brown  colour,  so  that  various  kinds 
of  negatives  may  easily  be  suited.  As  we  said  before,  one 
need  not  trouble  much  about  the  resultant  tones  ;  all  are  nice, 
clear,  pure  colours,  very  much  akiirto  a  range  of  carbon  tissue, 
and  indeed  from  a  short  trial  of  the  matte  paper  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  prophesy  that  some  studios  may  see  fit  to 
use  this  permanent  artificial-light  paper,  with  its  numerous 
advantages,  in  place  of  the  former  process. 

W.  Foster  Brigham. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLOUR-SENSITISING  CHLORIDE  EMULSIONS. 


(The  following  record  of  experiments  made  on  the  action  of  the  chief  colour  sensitisers  is  abridged  from  a  thesis  presented  by  Herr 
Fritz  Wentzel  to  the  Imperial  Technical  High  School,  Berlin,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  In  the  brief  historical  intro¬ 
duction  the  chief  reference  is  to  the  work  of  Eder  and  Pizzigelii,  done  about  the  year  1881,  on  the  isochromatising  of  chloride  emul¬ 
sions.  Since  there  is  the  probability  that  chloride  emulsions  may  assume  a  more  important  role  in  negative  and  dry-plate  work  than 
they  possess  at  present,  we  make  an  abstract  translation  oi  the  thesis,  the  full  text  of  which  we  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E. 
Stenger.  It  would  appear  that  the  thesis  is  not  published,  but  the  printer  is  Emil  Ebering,  Mittelstrasse  29,  Berlin,  N.W*  7.) 


The  dyes  chosen  for  the  following  series'  of  experiments  included, 
of  the  phthalein  class,  eosine,  erythrosin,  and  rose  bengale,  all 
used  as  their  sodium  salts.  Of  the  isocyanines,  ethyl-red,  pinaverdoi, 
pinacyanol  (Hoechst),  and  the  latest  sensitiser,  isocol  (Bayer),  were 
employed  of  the  commercial  dyes.  Two  others  were  also  used, 
namely,  cyanin  L  (Kahlbaum)  and  dicyanin  (Hoechst).  The  dye 
diazo-black,  often  referred  to  as  an  exceedingly  good  red  sensitiser, 
■was  used  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  “  diazoschwarz  rextra,”  made 
by  the  Bayer  Co. 

The  Principles  involved  in  a  Spectrog'rapH 
for  CHloride  Emulsions. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  sensitiveness  of  chloride  emul¬ 
sion  and  to  the  improbability  of  this  latter  being  raised  on  sensitis¬ 
ing,  use  could  not  be  made  of  an  ordinary  spectrograph  except  by 
enormously  prolonging  the  necessary  exposures.  Moreover,  the 
■diffraction  spectrograph,  which  in  other  respects  gives  very  suitable 
results,  proved  unusable  for  the  purpose  in  view,  but  also'  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  prismatic  apparatus  called  for  special  provisions  in 
order  to  comply  with  requirements  as  to  a  very  brilliant  spectrum 
conjoined  with  the  greatest  possible  purity  in  the  less  refrangible 
portions.  As  these  properties  are  connected  with  th‘e  nature  and 
arrangements  of  the  optical  system  producing  the  spectrum,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  latter  require  to  be  considered.  In  regard  to 
the  loss  which  light  sustains  by  the  reflection  from  the  surface 
and  by  absorption  in  the  substance  of  the  reflecting  medium,  the 
relation  6 

H  —  7i  — 
dS 

where  H  is  the  measure  of  the  brightness  of  any  part  of  the  spec¬ 


trum,  e  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  d  8  the  dispersion  angle  of  two 
colours.  It  will  thus  be  ;secn  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectrum 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  dispersion,  therefore,  when  the  brilliancy 
is  to  be  a  maximum  a  high  dispersion  must  be  dispensed  with, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spectral  decomposition  should  be 
such  that  even  in  the  less  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  sufficient  separation  of  the  images  of  the  slit.  These  require¬ 
ments  thus  point  to  the  use  of  a  medium  of  slight  dispersion,  of 
small  angle  of  refraction,  and  of  high  transparency.  As  the  use 
of  one  prism  corresponding  to  the  above  conditions  limits  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  light  to  a  small  range,  and  as,  moreover,  the 


quotient— expressing  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  leaves  a  good 

deal  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  the  greater  width  of  slit,  a  com¬ 
bination  with  a  second  similar  prism  of  acute  angle  and  small 
aperture  supplies  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  dispersion  with  greater 
angle  of  refraction  and  greater  intensity  of  light.1 

Two  identical  prisms  were  thus  used,  the  optical  constants  of 
which  at  a  refraction  angle  of  45  deg.  and  at  a  size  of  60  x  60  mm. 
were  as  follows  :  — 


Refractive 
index  for  D. 


1  61778 


M^an  dis¬ 

Relative 

persion. 

dispersion 

C  -  F 

n—x 

V  =  - 

A  n 

0  01695 

36  4 

Partial  dispersion. 

A1  -  D  D  -  F  F  -  G1' 
0-01025  0-01212  0-01030 


As  shown  by  the  above-mentioned  formula  the  intensity  of  the 
spectrum  further  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 


Kayser,  “  Handbucli  der  Spektroskopie,”  vol.  I.,  page  573 
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light  used.  The  choice  of  this  latter  was,  therefore,  made  with 
regard  to  the  slight  sensitiveness  of  the  material  employed.  It  w<*., 
found  -that  a  Nernst  light  answered  well,  both  as  regards  intensity, 
constancy,  and  whiteness  of  light.  One  was  used  on  110  voir 
circuit  with  a  filament  of  about  .4mm.  ;  a  very  wide  slit  had  still 
to  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  enough  exposure  of  the  weakly  sensi¬ 
tive  chloride  film.  'The  width  of  slit  was  about  6  mm.,  and  in 
eomoarative  experiments  on  bromide  emulsion  plates  was  reduced 
to  .05  mm.  Finally,  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  being  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  width  of  the  bundle  of  light,  prisms  and  lenses  were 
selected  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  latter  of  long  focus  in  order 
not  to  give  too  short  a  spectrum.  The  photographic  lens  had  a 
diameter  of  8  cm.  and  a  focus  of  94  cm.,  the  achromatic  collimator 
lens  was  10.5  cm.  in  diameter,  and  134.5  cm.  in  focal  length,  these 
dimensions  being  the  maximum  which  could  be  employed  in  the 
spectrograph. 

The  Apparatus  Used. 

A  solid  iron  base  supported  the  camera,  which  consisted  of  a  long 
wooden  body,  with  the  photographic  lens  attached  to  the  front 
and  adjustable  by  rack  and  pinion.  To  the  back  of  the  camera, 
exactly  at  the  height  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens,  a  horizontal 
slit  of  4  mm.  width  was  placed,  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
fell  upon  the  ground  glass  or  sensitive  film.  Just  behind  this  latter 
provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  the  ground  glass  or  dark 
slide,  the  latter  in  9  x  12  cm.  size.  A  screw  adjustment  permits  of 
it  being  placed  in  several  positions  so  that  the  whole  series  of 
different  spectra  can  be  photographed  one  after  another,  each  plate 
thus  being  completely  used.  A  table  was  fixed  in  front  of  the 
photographic  lens,  and  at  the  height  of  the  camera  for  the  prisms. 
It  is  movable  vertically  in  order  to  permit  of  any  necessary  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  prisms,  up  or  down.  A  movable  arm  of  the  base  of 
the  apparatus  which  can  turn  concentrically  with  the  axis  of  the 
prisms  has  finally  the  collimator  lens,  which  latter  is  vertically 
adjustable  by  a  screw.  As  the  great  focal  length  of  this  lens  calls 
for  an  especially  Jong  collimator  tube  it  was  decided  not  to  further 
complicate  the  apparatus,  but  to  use  it  in  a  completely  darkened 
room.  The  .space  between  the  camera  and  the  collimator  which 
contains  the  prisms  was  carefully  covered  with  black  cloth,-  and  the 
prisms  themselves  given  a  coat  of  black  varnish  at  their  end-exposed 
surfaces  and  bases  in  order  to  avoid  reflections.  The  adjustable  slit 
was  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  collimator  lens,  and1  in  the  axis  of  the 
latter,  and  was  formed  by  a  fixed  and  movable  plate,  the  distance 
between  which  is  adjusted  by  a  micrometric  screw  fitted  with  a 
scale.  Behind  the  slit  the  Nernst  lamp  was  placed,  whilst  also  a 
mercury- vapour  lamp  of  quartz  glass  (made  by  Herseus)  was  mounted 
so  as  to  be  brought  into  use  when  necessary  for  exposures,  to  deter¬ 
mine  given  lines. 

Adjustment  of  the  Apparatus. 

The  photographic  lens  was  first  focussed  on  infinity,  and  the  col¬ 
limator  lens  then  turned  and  adjusted  so  that  its  axis  coincided 
with  that  of  the  photographic  lens.  In  order  now  to  bring  the  two 
prisms  into  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  the  ground  glass  is 
removed,  and  the  horizontal  slit  (thus  laid  bare)  provisionally  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  small  opening.  A  Nernst  lamp  was  placed  behind  this 
opening  and  the  rays  caused  to  pass  in  the  reverse  direction  into 
the  camera,  and  to  leave  the  photographic  lens  as  parallel  rays. 
The  prisms  were  now  placed  in  the  path  of  these  parallel  rays,  and 
adjusted  vertically  so  that  they  stood  with  their  middle  vertical 
point  on  the  axis  of  the  photographic  and  collimating  lenses.  A 
spectrum  was  thus  formed  which,  after  the  collimator  lens  has  been 
turned  sideways,  can  be  represented  at  its  focus  on  a  white  screen 
in  the  otherwise  dark  room,  and  thus  permits  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  prisms.  By  turning  the  two  prisms  around  the  refracting  edges 
either  towards  the  right  or  left  the  position  will  soon  be  obtained 
in  which  the  rays  obtain  the  least  deviation  on  passing  through  the 
prism  symmetrically.  In  the  case  of  the  different  deviations  for  the 
various  colours  the  deviation  can  be  a  minimum  for  both  prisms 
only  in  the  case  of  a  single  colour.  Regard  is  therefore  paid  to  the 
green  only  as  the  medium  spectral  zone,  and  the  adjustment  for  all 
the  other  colours  is  taken  as  sufficiently  accurate.  The  position 
having  been  found  the  prisms  are  fixed  once  and  for  all  to  the  base. 

The  next  operation  is  the  adjustment  of  the  width  of  slit  in 
the  focus  of  the  collimator  lens  and  parallel  with  the  refracting 


edges  of  the  prisms.  The  Nernst  lamp  is  taken  from  it.-  pn*\iou: 
position  and  mounted  behind  the  slit,  and  so  adjusted  that  its  iimnnou: 
filament  runs  parallel  to  the  slit.  The  rays  of  light  coming  fiom  tin 
slit  produce  a  sharp  spectral  image  in  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass, I 
but  they  are  extremely  weak  in  intensity,  particularly  in  the  redl 
portion. 

Finally,  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  is  introduced  between  the  slit 
and  the  Nernst  lamp,  and  with  its  assistance  control  obtained  for 
the  sharpness  of  the  spectrum.  A  slight  final  correction  is  there¬ 
upon  made  by  means  of  the  photographic  lens  so  that  the  mercury 
line  of  546.1  appears  absolutely  sharp  in  the  centre  of  the  spectrum. 

Plotting  the  Spectrum. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  representation  of  all  parts  of  the 
spectrum  independently  of  measurements  in  special  pieces  of  appara-  I 
tus  it  is  necessary  to  plot  the  division  of  the  various  spectral  regions  ■ 
according  to  the  wave  length.  For  this  purpose  a  panchromatic  I 
plate  was  exposed  in  the  adjusted  spectrograph  to  the  light  of  the  I 
quartz  mercury  lamp,  and  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  metal  photo-  ji 
graphed ;  also  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  more  exact  plotting  of  the  1 
yellow  and  red  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  emission  spectrum  of  helium  I 
was  photographed.  The  superimposed  spectra  of  the  two  elements  I 
allow  of  the  recognition  upon  the  negative  of  the  following  lines  in  n 
the  region  400  to  700  mm,  which  is  practically  the  only  region  of  I 
importance  in  the  experiments. 


Eighteen  Mercury  Link: 

5. 

1  Vave-  lengths — 

404,6  407,8 

433,9 

434,7  435.8 

491,6 

495,9 

536,5 

542,6 

546,1  567,9 

576,9 

579,0  587,2 

588,9 

608,9 

615,2 

636,3 

Fifteen  Helium 

Lines. 

Wave-lengths — 

396,5  402,6 

410,0 

412,1  414,4 

434,0 

438,8 

447,1 

471,3  486,0 

492,2 

501,6  587,6 

688 

707 

With  the  aid  of  these  values  the  dispersion  curve  of  the  prism 
was  drawn,  the  wave-lengths  being  marked  on  the  ordinates  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  1  mm.  =  1  mm-  Their  actual  distance  from  each  other,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  abscissae  of  a  co-ordinate  scale  were  carried  out 
and  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  values  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  line.  By  extrapolation  this  curve  leads  in  the 
direction  towards  violet  up  to  395  mm  to  the  characteristic  maxinfum. 
of  gelatino-chloride  of  silver,  and  in  the  direction  towards  red  up  to 
750  mm,  thus  permitting  of  the  action  of  a  specially  good  red  sensi- 
tiser  being  followed.  From  its  course  the  dispersion  is  seen  to- 
fall  off  so  that  at  the  blue  of  about  400  mm-  a  10  mm  region  occupies 
6  mm.,  whereas  the  same  number  in  the  red  at  700  mm  is  compressed, 
into  .5  mm. 

As  the  curves  allowed  of  an  exact  reading  of  the  position  of  all. 
the  wave-lengths  in  the  spectrum,  those  from  395  to  750  gg  were 
ascertained,  w-hich  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  5  gg,  an(^ 
the  resulting  values  brought  together  in  a  table.  From  the  plate 
above  mentioned  containing  the  superimposed  spectra  of  mercury 
and  helium  a  transparency  was  made,  and  the  values  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  wave-lengths  increasing  by  5  mm  marked 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  dividing  engine.  In  this  way  a  measuring 
plate  was  obtained,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  subsequent  spectrum 
exposures  it  was  necessary  only  to  photograph  the  mercury  lines 
on  each  plate,  to  bring  the  lines  on  the  measuring  plate  over  these- 
latter,  and  without  further  trouble  to  be  able  to  compare  with  the 
engraved  scale. 

Density  Measurements. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  density  produced  in  the  different 
spectral  regions,  and  thus  obtaining  information  as  to  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plates  in  these  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  the 
Martens  polarisation  photometer  was  used.  In  this  the  bundle  of 
rays  passing  through  any  desired  portion  of  a  negative  is  compared 
with  a  direct  bundle  by  rotating  a  Nicol’s  prism,  which  brings  the 
two  illuminated  fields  into  equality.  In  order  to  ensure  that  exactly 
equal  areas  of  the  plate  are  being  measured,  a  slit  diaphragm  of 
1  mm.  width  was  inserted.  From  the  angle  read  off — namely,  that 
through  which  the  analysing  nieol  must  be  turned  in  order  to  obtain 
equal  brilliancy  of  the  two-  fields — the  various  densities  were  ascer- 
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tained  by  aid  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  incident  and  trans¬ 
mitted  light  and  the  angle  of  rotation. 

i 

Dr  =  log  —  =  2  log  cot  a 

■i 

These  values  may  be  worked  out  by  using  the  table  of  Lohmeyer 
ealculated  for  all  values  of  a  between  1  and  45.  In  order  to  pay 
regard  to  the  opacity  of  the  negative,  which  is  independent  of  the 
silver  deposit  forming  the  image,  and  is  caused  by  the  mateiial  of 
the  gelatine  and  by  development  fog,  measurements  were  made  of 
different  under-exposed  portions  of  the  plate  and  the  average  density 
values  noted.  They  possessed,  on  the  average,  the  small  value  of 
Dr  =  .12.  The  density  numbers  contained  in  the  tables  are  absolute, 
corresponding  only  to  the  silver  deposit  produced  by  the  active  light 
intensities.  Plate-densities  which  lie  within  'the  value  D  =  3.52, 
corresponding  to  a  reading  of  1  deg.,  are  taken  as  maximum  silver 
deposit,  since  the  measurement  of  a  smaller  angle  is  not  possible 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  the  curves  represented,  only  this  value 
is  shown  as  the  portions  of  maximum  density  lie  on  a  scale.  T  urthei, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  read  up  to  .2  deg.,  but  this  it  was 
found  could  not  be  done,  as  the  brownish  colour  of  the  reduced 
silver  is  difficult  to  compare  with  the  greyish-black  of  the  comparison 
field. 

The  Construction  of  the  Sensitive  Curve. 

In  order  to  show  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  different 
sensitisers,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the  bands  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  characteristic  maximum,  the  plotting  method  employed  by 
Eder  and  Stenger  was  used,  the  density  values  of  the  various  ex¬ 
posures  being  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  wave-lengths  as  abscissae, 
the  line  running  through  the  points  of  intersection  thus  giving  the 
curve  of  the  plate.  Since  the  unequal  dispersion  in  the  red  part 
of  the  spectrum  compresses  the  wave-lengths  much  more  than  in 
The  blue  and  violet,  the  density  of  the  plates  is  shown  as  unequally 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  by  normal  dispersion  through  a 
giating.  Hence  the  density  measurement  of  the  silver  deposit  in  the 
different  portions  of  a  spectral  negative  is  not  an  absolutely  equal 
measurement  throughout  the  whole  spectrum  for  the  sensitiveness. 

If  one  were  to'  take  a  graphical  representation  direct  from  the 
measured  values  the  result  would  be  a  quite  reversed  representation 
of  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  since  this  defect  of  the  method 
is  most  noticeable  at  the  most  sensitive  part  where  a  study  of 
.colour-sensitiveness  possesses  the  greatest  interest  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  orange-red  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Even  if  a  representa¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  that  of  a  grating  cannot  be  had,  an  appioxf 
mate  representation  may  still  be  obtained.  If  the  density  values  aie 
plotted,  not  according  to  their  values  as  found,  but  in  the  ratio  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  spectrum,  these  values  will  be  reduced  in  the 
red  portion  as  the  dispersion  falls  off.  'Such  a  correction  could  be 
made,  because  in  all  test  plates  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectral 
regions  a  considerably  higher  density  was  obtained  than  in  the  blue 
and  violet.  This  depended  on  the  one  side  on  the  spectral  pio- 
perties  of  the  light  source  employed,  which  is  relatively  rich  in  the 
•orange-red  rays,  and  is  therefore  in  some  respects  to  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  different  relations  of  the  special  and  colour-sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  chloride  plates.  By  aid  of  the  treatment  of  the  density 
values  in  the  manner  just  described,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lepie- 
sent-  these  values  after  the  manner  of  a  grating  spectrum.  Should 
‘the  form  of  representation  chosen,  however,  not  be  quite  cleai,  the 
•wave-lengths  on  the  abscissae  system  must  be  entered  at  equal 
distances. 

Whilst  the  sensitiveness  curves  give  a  general  idea  of  the  greater 
or  less  activity  of  the  sensitisers  in  different  regions  of  the  spectium 
and  for  certain  kinds  of  exposure,  the  production  of  the  characteiistic 
curves  on  the  lines  of  Hurter  and  Driffield  is  still  mere  of  interest. 
If  the  densities  (logarithms  of  the  opacity  of  the  silver  deposit  to 
light  =  D)  of  the  negative  be  plotted  on  the  ordinates  of  the  chart  and 
the  logarithms  of  the  light  intensities  for  regularly  increasing  periods 
of  exposure  (log.  i.t.)  on  the  abscissae,  the  curve  passing  through  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  points  gives  the  facts  as 
to  change  taking  place  in  the  silver  halide  on  regularly  increasing  in¬ 
tensity  of  light  for  which  the  silver  deposited  by  reduction  represents 
an  absolute  measure.  According  to  the  steeper  or  flatter  form  of  the 
•density  curve  it  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  with  a  measure  chosen 
tor  that  purpose,  whether  an  emulsion  works  hard  or  soft  compaied 


with  another.  As  the  mean  portion  of  the  curve,  that  corresponding 
to  normal  exposure,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  (since  here  a  one 
the  increase  in  density  is  approximately  proportionate  to  log.  %.t.)  it 
follows  that  the  angle  of  these  parte  of  the  curve  to  the  absciss* 
indicates  directly  the  gradation  of  one  plate  in  comparison  with 

that  of  another.  , 

It  is  obvious  that  the  size  of  this  angle  will  vary  according  to  the 
wave-length  of  the  light  for  which  the  curve  of  gradation  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  which  fact  must  not  be  disregarded  m  practical  work.  Whi  e 
an  approximately  parallel  course  of  the  curves  for  different _  wave 
lengths  is  desired  as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  reproduedjon  m  he 
ease  of  a  single  plate,  their  direction  m  the  different _parts  of  « 
spectrum  obtains  considerable  importance,  particularly  t  i 
colour  photography,  since  in  this  case  the  closest  possible  approxima¬ 
tion  to  parallelism  for  the  three-filter  zones  is  a  pnme  facter^the 
correct  reproduction  of  colour  tones. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Attendance  of  Officers. 

As  usual  at  a  date  some  time  ir .advance  of ’  tto annual  ^deetton  of 

“  n“of  oSrMemheTso/ Council  and  Conmiitteemeo 
from  December  19th,  1907,  to  December  7th,  1908,  both  mclus.re. 
The  following  are  the  official  figures^ _ _ _ _ 


Council  Committee 
Meetings.  Meetings. 
Number  of  Number  of 
possible  |  possible 
att’nd’ncs.  attendances. 


12 

12 

H 

12 

12 

6 


12 


12 

10 

12 

12 

10 

2 

12 

12 

12 

2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

12 

12 

6 

12 

12 

2 

11 

12 


Ex  officio 

all. 


Name. 


No.  of  attendances  at 


Council  !  Com'ittee 
Meetings  !  Meetings. 


J.  C. S.  Mummery,  A.R.I.B  A. 
( President ) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  K.T., 
F.R.S. 

Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
K.C.B-,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S. 

Sir  .Joseph  W.  Swan, 

D.Sc.,M.A., F.R.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  J.  Water- 
house,  I.  A. 

Ex  officio  J.  Sterry  (Hon.  Treasurer 


11 


none 


14 

none 


all  dealing 
with 
finance. 

Ex  officio 

all  from 
May  llth 
1908. 


37 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

7 


3 
7 

4 

2 

29 

2 

2 

7 


till  May  1 1th,  1908). 


Leslie  E.  Clift  (Hon.  j 
Treasurer  from  May  \\th, 
1908). 

Francis  Ince  ( Hon .  Solicitor ) 

T.  Thorne  Baker . 

A.  W.  W.  Bartlett  . 

Henry  W.  Bennett  . 

Douglas  English,  B-A.  — 

A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  M.R.C  S. 
T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S. 
John  H.  Gear  . 

E.  T.  Holding  . 

Fredk.  Hollyer  ... 

Geo.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M  A.... 

Furley  Lewis . 

Ernest  Marriage  ...  ...  ••• 

Arthur  Marshall, A.R.I.B  A. 

F.  Martin-Duncan  ...  ••• 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  D.  Sc., 

. . 1 

F.  J.  Mortimer  . 

Clias.  H.  Oakden .  •• 

C.  Wei  borne  Piper  . 

E.  Sanger  Shepherd  . 

John  Spiller,  F.I.C.,F.C.S. . 
H.  Snowden  Ward 
B.  Gay  Wilkinson . 


10 


none 

11 

2 

2 

2 

10 

9 

11 

none 

7 

10 

11 

11 

o 


11 

8 

5 

12 

none 

2 

4 

5 


none 

»» 

27 

none 

*5 

1 

2 

none 

7 

none 


5 

none 


7 

2 

none 

28 

none 

1 

4 


The  following  gentlemen  are  members  of  Committees  onlj . 
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should  be  understood  that  the  attendances  of  members  of  the  Selecting 
and  Hanging  Committees  at  the  New  Gallery  are  not  preserved. 


Possible 

attendances. 

Name. 

Actual 

attendances. 

3 

Conrad  Beck  . 

1 

2 

A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

none 

27 

Geo.  E.  Brown,  F.I.C. 

21 

1 

C.  P.  Butler,  A.R.C.  Sc . 

none 

2 

A.  Haddon . . 

4 

E.  O.  Hoppe . 

4 

2 

Chapman  Jones . 

2 

L 

A.  J.  Newton 

none 

1 

James  A.  Sinclair 

27 

E.  J.  Wall  . 

17 

- — » - 

THE  FORTHCOMING  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 

I  am  asked,  as  the  date  of  the  above  exhibition  is  drawing  near,  to 
give  the  readers  of  the  “  B.J.”  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
of  the  de\  elopments  in  its  activities,  which  are  of  interest  to  English 
photographers. 

Alieady  the  Governments  of  the  different  countries  concerned  have 
shown  great  interest  in  the  venture,  and  many  have  guaranteed,  and 
paid  in,  large  sums  of  money,  varying  from  £50  to  £2,000,  in  order 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  their  subjects  when  they  travel  to 
Dresden  for  .the  purpose  of  studying  the  various  aspects  of  the 
photographic  industry  as  there  set  forth. 

Several  nations  have  made  a  special  effort  to  be  well  represented, 
and  have  arranged  for  the  erection  of  large  important  buildings  in 
the  grounds,  in  order  that  their  exhibits  may  be  appropriately  housed, 
independent  of  others.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  such  exhibits 
as  by  the  rules  are  not  necessarily  shown  in  conjunction  with  other 
nations.  Austria  has  been  especially  forward  in  this  branch  of 
activity. 

Ihe  photographic  industries  of  Germany,  America,  Austria,  France, 
Italy ,  and  Belgium  are  exceedingly  well  represented,  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Czar  have  given  their  personal  support  in  the 
matter. 

A  new  and  special  feature  of  the  great  exhibition  will  be  the  various 
congresses  which  will  be  held  during  its  continuance.  A  special 
congiess  will  be  held  in  the  interest  of  each  of  the  following  branches 
of  photography :  — (1)  Applied  Photography;  (2)  Scientific  Photo¬ 
graphy;  (3)  Pictorial  Photography;  (4)  Professional  Photography.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  case  of  No.  3,  this  will  constitute  a  new  departure, 
fov  no  world’s  congress  of  pictorial  photography  has  ever,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  held. 

Laige  numbers  of  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
expected  to  attend  these  congresses,  and  every  facility  will  be  given 
in  the  shape  of  reduced  fares,  special  prices  for  accommodation^  and 
the  arrangement  of  suitable  excursions  to  make  them  attractive.  It 
is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  some  of  the  great  photographic  and  optical  industrial  centres 
in  Germany,  where  the  works  will  welcome  visitors  and  explain  their 
manufactures. 

Entries  closed  on  December  15,  and  all  classes  are  excellently  repre¬ 
sentative.- 

In  the  case  of  England  the  scientific  section  will  show  about  400 
exhibits,  the  pictorial  about  180,  and  the  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing  about  200.  In  the  Ethnological  Department  there  will  be  the 
fine  collection  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone. 

It  is  in  the  trade  section  that  England  lags  so  lamentably  behind. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  lack  of  enterprise,  and  though 
many  of  our  photographic  industries  are  almost  as  much  patronised 
in  Germany  as  they  are  in  this  country,  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  show  forth  or  increase  the  business.  This  snirit  of  indifference 
to  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for  business  advancement  in  an 
expanding  and  active  market  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  five  trade  entrances  for  the  whole  of  England. 

America  is  very  largely  represented  in  this  department,  and  again, 
as  has  so  often  been  the  case  before,  our  industries  are  to  be  exploited 
and  our  trade  undermined  by  the  Yankee,  thanks  to  our  own  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  want  of  hustle. 

It  is  not  even  now  too  late  for  firms  to  come  in.  Several  businesses 


have  expressed  their  readiness  to  form  a  sort  of  syndicate  for  oxlu 
bition  purposes  arid  to  pool  expenses  if  others  signify  their  willim 
ness  to  join.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  and  important  exhibit 
can  be  organised,  but  it  must  be  done  at  once,  and  firms  shoul<  i 
write  to  the  general  secretary  (Mr.  E.  0.  Jloppc)  if  they  wish  t 
move. 

I  shall  hope  to  advise  the  readers  of  this  paper  of  the  variou. 
developments  of  the  exhibition  as  they  become  manifest,  and  in  tin 
meantime  wish  to  leave  on  their  minds  the  impression  that  in  tin 
Dresden  International  of  1909  we  are  going  to  witness  the  greatest 
exposition  of  scientific,  applied,  and  pictorial  photography  that  tin 
world  has  ever  seen.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A., 

Press  Secretary  to  the  English  Committee. 


MORE  STUDIO  SCENES. 

Apropos  of  the  semi-imaginary  interviews  in  portrait  studios  which 
we  published  in  the  “Journal”  of  December  18,  a  correspondent 
sends  us  a  copy  of  the  “New  London  Journal”  containing  the 
following  :  — 

Lady  (with  the  elaborate  politeness  of  extreme  feminine  wrath) : 
“  Sir,  might  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  what  sort  of  pictures  you 
consider  these?  My  husband  sat  for  them  here  two  weeks  ago.” 

Man  at  the  desk  (promptly)  :  “  I  consider  them  very  bad  pictures, 
madam.” 

Lady  (fixing  him  with  a  scornful  glance)  :  “  Indeed  !  Then  what 
do  you  mean  by  expecting  people  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  suc  h 

abominable  work?  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  - ” 

Man  at  the  desk  (smiling)  :  “  But,  madam,  we  - ” 

Lady  (as  before,  only  more  so)  :  “  No  doubt  you  may  find  it 
amusing  to  make  caricatures  of  people.  But  you  can’t  expect  them 
to'  pay  you  for  doing  so.  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  that  you 

will  either  make  a  decent  photograph  of  my  husband,  or  else  - ” 

Man  at  the  desk  (smiling  more  and  more):  “But  my  dear  lady, 
these  pictures - ” 

Lady  (indignantly) :  “  Not  another  word,  sir,  on  the  subject  of 
these  pictures!  I  would  not  have  them  at  any  price.  It  is  your 
duty  to - ” 

Man  at  the  desk  (trying  with  difficulty  to  restrain  his  laughter) : 

“  If  you  will  listen  to  me  a  moment  - ” 

Lady  (with  flashing  eyes) :  “  I  will  listen  to  nothing,  sir.  I 

insist  that  you  shall  make  good  - ” 

Enter  proprietor  from  the  skylight.  j 

Proprietor  (regarding  the  grinning  and  apparently  disrespectful 
man  at  the  desk  with  a  withering  glance)  :  “  What’s  the  matter 
here  ?  ” 

Man  at  the  desk  (handing  photographs):  “This  lady  has  just 

brought  these  pictures  back  - ” 

Lady  (with  dignified  firmness)  :  “  Allow  me  to  explain  to  your 
employer.  These  photographs  which  you  have  made  of  my  husband 
are  simply  a  disgrace.  At  the  price  you  charge  your  customers 

certainly  have  the  right  to  expect  - ” 

Proprietor  (also  beginning  to  smile)  :  “  My  dear  madam,  you 

are  mistaken - -” 

Lady  (in  a  towering  rage)  :  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
can’t  do  any  better  than  that  for  £1  a  dozen?  ” 

Proprietor :  “  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can  do  better  for  12s.” 

Lady:  “Sir!” 

Proprietor  (emphatically)  :  “  Much  better.” 

Lady :  “  This  is  an  insult.  I  shall  take  means  - ” 

Proprietor  (compelling  himself  to  gravity)  :  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  these  don’t  happen  to  be  our  pictures  at  all.  They  were  taken 
at  Smithson’s  next  door  but  one.  We  are  Smithers,  see?  ” 

Lady  (examining  name  on  photograph)  :  “  H’m  — er — well,  I  did 
make  a  mistake,  certainly,  but  (energetically)  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt — not  the  slightest — that  if  they  had  been  taken  here  they 
would  have  been  fully  as  bad,  or  even  worse.  Good-morning!  ” 


Archdeacon  Colley’s  Address.— Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  F.R.P.S., 
writes:  “In  reply  to  the  correspondent,  ‘A.  E.  A.,’  of  your  issue 
of  the  25th  inst.,  I  may  say  that  the  address  of  Archdeacon  Colley 
is  Stockton  Rectory,  Warwickshire;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
rev.  gentleman  publishes  his  ‘spirit’  photographs  in  the  form  of 
lantern  slides.” 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  30  to  January  2. — Chelmsford  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  M.  J.  Morison,  Savernake  Lodge,  Chelmsford. 

December,  1908,  to  January,  1909. — Kiew  International  Photographic. 
Sec.,  S.  T.  Horovitz,  Technical  Society,  Kre&htehatik,  10,  Kiew, 
Russia. 

1909. 

January  1  to  9. — Scottish  National  Photographic  Salon.  Sec.,  Robert 
Telfer,  138,  Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw. 

January  6  to  27.— -Northern  Photographic  (Manchester).  Sec.,  S.  L. 

Coulthurst,  Broad  Oak  Road,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

January  19  to  30. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 

■Sec.,  Robert  Lindsay,  189,  Allison  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 
February  1  to  13.- — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Entries  close  January  20.  Sec.,  James 
M’Kissack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  3  to  6. — 'Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  23.  Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond 
Terrace,  North  Shields. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
January  27.  Sec.,  A.  G.  Else,  Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 
February  10  and  11. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  February  1. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes. 

February  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Gross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
February  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 

(Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
February  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  for  abroad  January  5,  for  England,  February  12. 
Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent, 
5,  Rad  cliff  e  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 


Patent  Perns, 


Process  patents— applications  and  specifications — Ore  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

December  14  and  December  19  :  — 

Washing  Apparatus.— No.  27,059.  Improvements  in  photographic 
plate  and  print  washing  and  drying  machine.  William  Barron  and 
George  Simpen,  132,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

Printing  Frames. — -No.  27,087.  Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  frames.  John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred.  Wilkinson,  4,  St. 
Ann’s  (Square,  Manchester. 

Cinematographs. — No.  27,120.  Safety  stand,  or  box  for  fire  preven¬ 
tion  or  extinction.  Henry  Quartermain,  Chertsey  Road,  Woking. 

Vignetting  Apparatus. — No.  27,229.  Improved  apparatus  for 
vignetting  photographic  negatives  in  the  camera.  Alexander 
Good,  72,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  London. 

Bleaching. — No.  27,233.  Improved  process  for  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  bleached  images.  William  Francis  Mansell  and 
Walter  Henry  Mansell,  70,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  27,433.  Improvements  in  diaphragmatic  shutters 
having  rectangular  or  square  apertures.  Siemens  Bros,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Harold  William  Frank  Ireland,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers, 
Broadway,  Westminster. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  27,435.  Improved  method  of 
securing  synchronous  action  of  conjointly  working  cinematographs 
and  talking  machines.  Deutsche  Bioscop  Ges.,  Ill,  Hatton  Garden, 

London. 

Apparatus. — No.  27,561.  Improvements  in  photography  and 
apparatus  connected  therewith.  Archibald  James  Erskine,  24, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  27,583.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
apparatus  for  producing  animated  pictures  by  the  movement  of  a 
vehicle.  Witold  Prus  Szczepanowski  and  Waclaw  Czernuwski, 
111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Printing. — No.  27,642.  'Improved  device  for  securing  register  in 
photographic  printing.  Frederick  Arthur  Pereira  and  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  27,682.  Photographic  camera  for  three- 
colour  photography  (three-plate  process).  'Societe  Anonyme 
“  La  Photographie  des  Couleurs,”  Joseph  Sury  and  Edmond 
Bastyns,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Bichromate  Printing. — No.  27,686.  Method  of  preparing  solutions 
used  in  the  bichromate  gelatine  process  for  photographic  printing. 
Societe  Anonyme  “La  Photographie  des  Couleurs,”  Joseph  Sury 
and  Edmond  Bastyns,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Colour  Printing. — No.  27,687.  Printing  on  paper  of  photographs  in 
colour.  Societe  Anonyme  “La  Photographie  des  Couleurs,”  Joseph 
Sury  and  Edmond  Bastyns,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED . 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  17.(7. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Anastigmat  Lenses. — No.  13,901.  1908.  (July  1,  1907.)  The  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  four-lens  objectives  built  up  of  two  pairs  of  lenses, 
each  comprising  a  positive  and  a  negative  lens,  leaving  between 
them  an  air  space  in  the  form  of  a  positive  meniscus,  and  consists 
more  particularly  in  the  construction  of  an  objective  showing,  in 
conjunction  with  great  effective  area  or  opening,  a  very  good  degree 
of  correction,  especially  with  regard  to  coma  and  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion.  To  produce  this  result  the  refractive  power  of  the  negative 
lens  in  each  of  the  two  pairs  of  lenses  is  made  smaller  or  equal 
to  the  refractive  power  of  the  positive  lens  in  the  pairs  of  lenses 
respectively,  and  at  the  same  time  the  focal  length  of  one  half  of 
the  objective  formed  by  one  pair  of  lenses  is  made  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  the  focal  length  of  the  other  half.  By  such  construction 
of  the  objective  from  two  halves,  each  of  which  exhibits,  if  examined 
for  itself  alone,  considerable  errors,  it  becomes  possible  to  compen¬ 


sate  the  errors  of  the  two  halves,  and  to  obtain  an  objective  of 
increased  perfection  compared  with  known  objectives  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  as,  for  instance,  described  in  the  Specification  of  British 
Patent,  to  Goerz  and  another,  No.  12,859,  of  1898,  in  which  the  ratio 
of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  halves  is  unity,  and  the  halves  are 
corrected  spherically,  astigmatically,  and  chromatically. 

An  objective  in  accordance  with  this  invention  is  represented  on 
the  accompanying  drawing,  where  the  two  lenses  forming  the  one 
half  of  the  objective  are  designated  Lx  L„,  and  the  lenses  of  the 
other  half  L3,  L4.  The  thicknesses  of  tire  lenses  and  air  spaces 
between  same  are  indicated  by  ff1,  d2,  d'J ,  d4,  d5,  de,  and  d7 .  The 
surfaces  of  the  lenses  are  designated  r1,  r2,  N,  r4,  r5,  r6,  r7,  and  r8  ; 
the  same  reference  letters  may  be  used  hereinafter  for  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  surfaces. 

The  constructional  elements  of  an  embodiment  of  the  new  objec- 
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tive  for  a  focal  length  or  distance  of  /‘  =  100  mm.  are  given  in  the 
following  table  :  — 

Radii.  Thicknesses.  Kinds  of  glass. 

rl  —  +  43,478  mm. 

dl  =  5  2  m.  m  ud  =  1  6141  ug  1  =  1,6280  «c  -  np  =0,01088 
-  —  70,423  mm. 

d*  =  1,6  ,, 


—  55,863  mm. 

"3  =  2,  „ 

wD  =  1,6051  1  =  1,6260  „ 

=  0,01586 

+ 163,934  mm. 

dA  =12,0  „ 

—  41,667  nun, 

a5  =  1,8  ,, 

njy=  1,5513  wg1  =  1,5672  „ 

=  0,01220 

+  41,667  mm. 

a6  =  3,6  ,, 

+  78,126  mm. 

d7  =  5,7  ., 

=  1,6141  mg1  =  1,6 '80  ,, 

=  0,01088 

-  34,439  mm. 

Re!  at 

ive  aperture  1  :  3.5. 

The  focal  length  of  the  front  combination  (L1,  L2)  of  the  system 
amounts  to  +  109,067  mm.,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  back  com¬ 
bination  amounts  to  +  331,559'  mm.  Qptische  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz 
AktiengeselLschaft,  44-46,  Rheinstrasse,  Friedena r,  near  Berlin. 

Carrying  Straps  for  Cameras. — No.  26,206.  1907  (November  27, 

1907).  The  invention  consists  essentially  of  two  leather  flaps,  some¬ 
what  of  a  T  shape,  which  are  connected  together  at  the  wide  part 
by  two  adjustable  straps,  one  at  each  end.  These  straps  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  width  of  the  article  to  be 
held,  by  means  of  metal  slides  or  buckles.  To  the  tail  part  of  each 
flap  aforesaid  is  attached  the  securing  strap.  The  flaps  are  arranged 
so  that  one  may  lie  flat  on  one  side  of  the  article  to  be  held.  The 
other  flap  is  bent  at  right  angles  so  that  the  wide  part  may  support 
the  camera  or  parcel  from  beneath.  To  a  convenient  part  of  one 
of  the  flaps  is  connected  a  metal  loop  or  loops,  which  carry  the 
shoulder  straps,  which  are  provided  with  the  usual  slides  or  buckle 
for  lengthening  or  shortening.  The  free  ends  of  the  shoulder  strap 
are  provided  with  a  swivel  hook,  or  other  suitable  attachment  for 
connecting  or  disconnecting  the  loops  attached  to  one  of  the  flaps. 
Charles  Lavender,  Fairbanks,  Lavender,  and  Son,  Eldon  Works, 
Eldon  Street,  Walsall. 

Roll-Film  Daylight  Spools. — No.  14,490.  1908  (January  1,  1908). 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for  carrying  and 
exposing  a  strip  of  sensitive  film,  such  as  that  used  in  roll-film 
cameras,  and  the  improvement  takes  the  form  of  a  light-tight 
package,  of  cheap  material  and  construction,  that  forms  a  secure 
protection  of  the  film,  before  and  after  exposure,  thus  permitting 
the  package  to  be  inserted  into  or  removed  from  the  camera  in 
daylight,  and  the  roll-holder  being  of  no  value,  after  once  using,  it 
can  be  thrown  away. 

The  invention  is  more  particularly  designed  for  use  with  the 


improved  form  of  the  pocket  camera  known  as  the  “  Ticka,”  forming 
the  subject  of  patent,  No.  32,  of  1908,  but  the  system  is  applied 
to  other  forms  of  cameras. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  a  stamped-out  blank  of  paper,  card¬ 
board,  or  other  suitable  material  is  creased  and  provided  with 
Haps,  to  enable  it  to  be  shaped  into  a  rectagular  oblong  package,  as 
shown  in  figure,  the  flaps-  being  pasted  or  glued  down  to  give 
stability  to  the  package  and  to  render  it  light-proof.  The  end  flaps, 
two  of  which  are  shown  in  figure,  remain  unfixed  until  the  film 
is  inserted.  At  each  end  of  the  package  is  formed  a  film  chamber  2, 


in  which  the  film  is  stored  both  before  and  after  exposure.  Between 
the  spool  chambers  a  recess  3  is  formed,  representing  the  exposure  I 
aperture.  The  film  (which  is  wound  on  a  roller  4,  contained  in  one 
of  the  spool  chambers,  and  protected  at  each  extremity  with  an 
opaque  wrapping  strip  or  tab)  is  drawn  across  the  exposure  aper-  kj 
ture  3,  as  successive  exposures  are  ma.de,  through  narrow  .-lits  7,  . 
7  formed  at  the  inner  back  angles  of  the  spool  chambers,  one  of 
the  wrapping  strips  being  shown  threaded  to  one  of  the  spools  at  5. 

These  slits  may  be  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet,  7“,  7a,  to  prevent  • 
scratching  of  the  sensitive  surface.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  film,  if 
when  at  the  focal  plane,  is  lying  adjacent  to  the  rear  wall  of  package  . 
and  away  from  its  front  surface  by  practically  the  depth  of  the  I 
package.  The  cores  of  the  spools  are  provided  with  key  ways,  6,  6,  I 
which  may  be  of  any  convenient  form.  (Magnus  Nicll,  Djui.dmhn, 
Sweden. 

Roll-Film  -Spools. — No.  14,489.  1908  (December  27,  1907).  The  j| 

invention  relates  to  an  improved  form  of  roll  spool  and  a  detachable 
spring  for  same,  and  the  spool  embodies  improvements,  which  have  i 
the  effect  of  considerably  simplifying  the  winding  gear  on  the  | 
camera.  It  is  more  particularly  intended  for  use  with  the  camera  ■ 
forming  the  subject  of  Patent  No.  28.464,  of  1907,  but  it  would  lie  I 
quite  applicable  to  larger  cameras  of  that  type. 


Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  form  a  recessed  key  way  to 
the  end  of  spool,  into  which  a  sliding  key  is  made  to  engage  after 
the  spool  is  placed  in  the  spool  chamber  of  camera.  This  plan 
involves  considerable  trouble  and  cost  in  construction,  and  also  \ 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  camera  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  sleeve  in  which  the  key  stem  slides. 

By  the  improved  method  the  .centre  of  the  spool  is  formed  of 
the  metal  stem  of  core  1,  which  projects  slightly  through  the  end 
flanges  2 — 2,  the  projections  being  transversely  slotted  at  3  to 
receive  the  key  on  camera.  The  latter  is  simply  a  flat  tongue  4,  j 
attached  to  or  forming  part  of  the  winding  post  to  which  the  wind¬ 
ing  handle  5  is  connected.  These  parts  partake  of  a  simply  rotary  • 
movement,  and  in  placing  a  spool  in  position  in  the  camera,  the 
key  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  camera,  when  the  spool 
will  readily  slip  into  position,  providing  its  key  way  is  set  in 


alignment  to  the  key  itself.  It  follows  that  the  spool  will  as  readily 
fall  out  of  the  camera  when  the  key  is  in  the  position  above 
referred  to,  and  the  camera  inverted. 

A  further  improvement  is  the  adaptation  of  a  detachable  tension 
spring  6,  which  performs  the  function  of  preventing  the  roll  of 
film  and  its  backing  paper  from  becoming  loose  or  unwound.  It 
is  formed  of  a  flat  plate  of  spring  metal,  bent,  beyond  the  right 
angle  at  7,  the  end  piece  of  7a,  being  rather  less  in  area  than  the 
flange  of  the  spool,  is  provided  with  a  central  hole  to  receive  the 
slightly  projecting  core  of  spool.  The  spring  is  made  detachable 
and  can  be  slipped  on  and  off  the  spool  very  readily.  The  end 
of  the  plate  opposite  to  the  turned-down  piece  rests,  with  a  light 
tension  on  the  backing  paper,  when  in  position,  and,  whilst  it 
effectively  stops  the  paper  from  accidentally  unwinding,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  winding  of  spool  when  in  the 
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camera,  at  which  time  the  spool  revolves  on  its  flanges  whilst 
the  tension  spring  lies  idle,  being  prevented  from  turning  by  the 
wall  of  spool  chamber.  Magnus  Niell,  Djursholm,  Sweden. 

Cinematograph  Metal  Bands.— No.  24,225.  1907  (February  14, 

1907).  The  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  or  relating 
to  cinematograph  metal  ribbons  or  “films.” 

In  Specification  No.  20,336,  1907,  is  described  the  means  recom¬ 
mended  for  printing  on  metal  with  thick  inks.  The  present  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  preparation  of  metal  films  for  printing  photo¬ 
graphically  thereon.  Metallic  bands,  suitably  insulated  by  means 
of  a  substratum,  are  coated  directly  with  a  sensitised  emulsion. 
The  varnished  band  is  preferably  coated  on  both  sides  with  the 
emulsion,  so  that  it  may  carry  two  sets  of  pictures.  For  economic 
and  physical  reasons,  iron,  “tinned  cold,”  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  as  well  as  its  resisting  qualities 
and  its  elasticity,  but  any  other  suitable  metal  may  be  employed. 
By  “tinning  cold”  is  meant  electrolytic  tinning,  which  permits 
of  coating  the  metal  and  protecting  it  without  causing  it  to  lose 
its  elasticity  and  the  rigidity  which  are  necessary.  The  tinning 
ought  to  be  a  matt  white.  In  place  of  tinning  the  band  it  may 
be  nickeled.  Frederic  De  Mare,  122,  Boulevard  Leopold  II., 
Brussels. 

- - -  ♦  - 

Hnaiecta. 


Extracts  from  cur  weekly  ancl  monthly  contemporaries. 


The  Modifi  cation  of  Sulphur-toned  Bromide 

Prints. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  (says  a.  writer  in  “  Photography 
and  Focus”  for  December  29)  that  weak  or  yellowish  sulphide-toned 
bromide  prints  can  be  altered  in  colour,  the  sepia  being  intensified, 
or  the  original  black  or  grey  brought  back,  and  that  very  simply. 
For  the  whole  of  the  processes  four  solutions  are  required.  They  are  : 

Mercury-bleacher. 


Mercuric  chloride  .  1  ounce. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  1  ounce. 

Water  (hot)  .  20  ounces. 


Redeveloper. 

Any  usual  bromide  paper  developer' diluted  with  from  four  to  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Sulphide-bleacher. 


Potassium  ferricyanide  .  120  grains. 

Potassium  bromide  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Sulphide-toner. 

Pure  sodium  sulphide  .  2  drachms. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


The  dry  sulphide-toned  print  is  placed  in  a  dish  and  evenly 
flooded  with  the  mercury-bleacher,  which,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is 
the  usual  bleaching-bath  in  the  ordinary  form  of  mercurial  inten¬ 
sification.  The  action  of  the  bath  is  very  rapid,  but  the  bleaching 
which  it  will  effect  on  a  print  that  has  already  been  sulphide-toned 
is  only  a  partial  one.  As  soon  as  the  print  has  been  evenly  affected 
by  this  bleaching-bath,  which  will  take  from  thirty  seconds  to  one 
minute,  it  is  given  a  thorough  washing  for  at  least  ten  minutes  in 
running  water.  The  washing  must  be  thorough,  the  aim  being  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  mercury  solution  as  thoroughly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

If  the  print,  when  finished,  is  to  be  of  a  black  tone,  we  may  now 
dilute  any  ordinary  bromide  paper  developer  with  ten  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  redevelop  the  bleached  and  washed  print  in  this 
until  just  a  trace  of  warmth  still  shows,  when  the  print  may  be 
washed  and  dried  as  usual.  When  dry,  all  trace  of  warmth  will  have 
gone,  and  a  fine  black  print  will  be  the  result,  equalling  the 
original  with,  if  anything,  perhaps  a  slight  increase  in  detail  and 
loss  of  contrast. 

If  the  print  is  to  be  toned  with  sulphide  a  second  time,  the 
developer  should  only  be  diluted  with  four,  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  the  print  should  be  redeveloped  as  far  as  it  will  go,  when  a 
good  degree  of  intensification  will  be  seen  to  be  the  result.  The 
print  is  well  washed,  and  is  then  placed  in  the  sulphide-bleacher, 


given  above,  washed  quickly  to  remove  any  yellowness,  and  then 
put  into  the  sulphide-toner  to  darken.  This  is  just  the  usual 
sulphide-toning  process.  The  print  is  then  merely  washed  and  dried. 

A  Usefvil  Print-dryer. 

Mr.  George  C.  Cantwell,  writing  in  the  December  issue  of 
“  Camera  Craft,”  gives  a  description  of  a  print-drying  apparatus 
which  he  says  “  is  simple  in  construction,  perfectly  satisfactory’  in 
operation,  and  always  ready  for  use.  This  one,  which  I  have  had 
in  use  for  over  two  years,  was  made  in  half  an  hour.  The  ends  are 
formed  by  the  top  and  bottom  of  an  old  cheese-box,  and  they  are 
nailed  together  in  barrel  form  by  using  strips  of  lathing  cut  30in. 
long.  This  length  was  decided  upon  because  it  is  the  width  of 
ordinary  sheeting.  The  strips  were  nailed  on  about  every  4in. 
around  the  end  pieces,  and  then  covered  with  an  ordinary  wire 
screen.  Around  the  whole  was  then  wound  two  thicknesses  of 
white  cotton  sheeting,  made  fast  by  stitching,  and  a  free  end  of 
10ft.  or  15ft.  allowed,  on  which  to  roll  up  the  prints  around,  the 
drum.  Some  good-sized  auger  holes  were  bored  in  each  end  to 
allow  a  circulation  of  air,  and  the  contrivance  was  complete  and 
ready  for  use.  When  about  to  dry  prints,  unroll  the  free  end  of  the 
sheeting  from  the  drum  by  rolling  it  along  the  top  of  a  table  or 
bench,  getting  the  cloth  smooth  and  flat.  Lay  the  prints  face  down 
upon  the  cloth,  andj  then  roll  up  around  the  drum  by  rolling  the 
latter  over  and  over.  .Place  aside  overnight,  and  the  prints  will  be 
bone  dry,  perfectly  fiat,  and  free  from  blotter  ‘  whiskers  ’  in  the 
morning.” 


Dm  Books. 

— — *o«- - 

“The  Scientist’s  Reference  Book  and  Diary.”— Messrs.  Jas. 
Woolley,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  have  issued  a  pocket-book 
containing  a  diary,  divided  into  6-day  weeks  (happy  scientists  !),  and 
a  number  of  useful  memoranda,  such  as  factors  for  volumetric  analy¬ 
sis,  atomic  weights,  etc.  The  price  of  the  diary  is  Is. 

Development  (Gaslight)  Papers. — No.  93  of  “  The  Photo- 
Miniature  ”  (Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Limited,  6d.  net)  contains,  among 
other  formulae  and  directions  for  the  working  of  gaslight  papers,  a 
synoptic  table  of  the  numerous  brands  upon  the  market  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  is  a  formidable  production,  even  though 
one  or  two  minor  brands  made  in  this  country  are  not  included. 
Our  contemporary  brings  together  a  collection  of  hints  and  formulae 
which  makes  the  volume  a  very  timely  publication. 


Dtu)  materials,  $c. 

The  “  Ensign ’’-Nernst  Lamp.  Sold  by  Houghtons  Limited,  88-89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

An  inexpensive  and  very  portable  form  of  the  Nernst  lamp  has 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Houghtons,  specially  for  lantern  and 
enlarging  work,  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  lamp  costs  complete  only 


12s.  6d.,  and  is  manufactured  to  give  a  light  of  about  70  candle-power 
when  used  on  circuits  from  200  to  250  volts.  When  in  use  the  lamp 
measures  seven  inches  from  end  to  end,  and  is  made  of  a  form  fitting 
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it  for  use  on  an  ordinary  lime-jet  tray.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
and  economical  illuminant  for  enlarging  lanterns,  the  small  area  of 
the  light  giving  a  disc  of  very  even  illumination.  The  resistance 
is  embodied  in  the  lamp,  and  the  filament  is  affixed  in  a  way  which 
allows  of  its  instant  removal  and  replacement,  should  such  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  lamp  lights  up  quickly  without  accessory  means,  and  one 
last  point  in  its  favour  is  the  attachment  to  the  electric  main,  which 
is  the  ordinary  plug  pattern,  fitting  into  the  bayonet  holder  of  an 
ordinary  electric  lamp. 

Merck’s  Pyro. — The  firm  of  Merck,  famous  throughout  the 
world  as  a  maker  of  fine  chemicals,  has  now  introduced  a  modified 
form  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  crystal  form.  Very  few  people,  we 
suppose,  now  buy  their  pyro  in  the  light,  bulky,  feathery  form  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced  upon  the  market  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  more  solid  “crystal”  variety,  on  account  of  its  smaller 
bulk  and  greater  convenience  in  weighing  out,  possesses  such  obvious 
advantages  that  we  may  assume  by  far  the  majority  of  pyro- 
developing  solutions  to  be  made  up  from  this  product.  Messrs. 
Merck  have  marketed  such  “  crystal  ”  pyro  for  some  time,  but  they 
have  now  issued  a  new  form  of  extremely  fine  crystals,  almost  of 
snowy-whiteness,  and  evidently  of  very  high  purity.  These  crystals 
thus  represent  the  most  compact  form  of  pyro,  and,  to  speak  from 
our  own  experience  of  them  in  making  a  developer,  possess  the 
maximum  solubility  and  developing  activity.  We  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  this  pyro,  which  is  supplied  from  the  London  house  of  Merck 
at  16,  Jewry  Street,  E.C. 

Agfa  Developers. — Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann  announce  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  retail  prices  of  the  following  Agfa  developers — viz.  : 
Eikonogen,  in  tins  of  loz.,  reduced  to  Is.  ;  4oz.,  3s.  2d.  ;  8oz., 
5s.  6d.  ;  16oz.,  10s.  5d.  ;  32oz,  20s.  Eikonogen  cartridges,  per  box 
of  ten,  reduced  to  2s.  Rodinal,  in  bottles  of  3oz.,  reduced  to  Is.  4d.  ; 
8oz.,  2s.  8d.  ;  16oz.,  4s.  8d.  Amidol  cartridges,  per  box  of  six, 
reduced  to  Is.  lOd.  Glycin  cartridges,  per  box  of  six,  reduced  to 
Is.  lOd.  iVietol  cartridges,  per  box  of  six,  reduced  to  Is.  lOd.  Ortol 
cartridges,  per  b'ox  of  six,  reduced  to  Is.  lOd.  Metol-hydrokinone 
cartridges,  per  box  of  ten,  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  Hydrokinone  car¬ 
tridges  per  box  of  ten  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  Pyro  cartridges^  per  box 
of  ten,  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  Hydrokinone  paper  cartridges,  per  box 
of  ten,  reduced  to  2s.  Pyro  paper  cartridges,  per  box  of  ten, 
reduced  to  2s. 


Deu>  JlDDarams,  $ c. 


The  “  Gold-Smith  ”  Printing  Cabinet.  Sold  by  Gold,  Smith,  and 
Co.,  44,  Chapel  Street,  Salford,  Manchester. 

For  use  with  an  enclosed  arc  lamp,  Messrs.  Gold,  Smith,  and  Co. 
supply  a  printing  cabinet  at  the  very  low  price  of  £3  3s.,  complete 
with  the  table  on  which  the  cabinet  stands.  Forty  half-plate  frames 
can  be  used  simultaneously  in  this  cabinet,  or  the  bottom  row  will 
take  eight  whole-plates  instead  of  sixteen  half -plates,  if  desired. 


The  printer  can  stand  on  one  spot  and  turn  the  apparatus,  which 
revolves  upon  the  table  on  small  castors,  instead  of  walking  around, 
thus  saving  time  and  labour,  besides  which  the  means  of  raising  the 
cabinet  to  working  level  is,  we  think,  a  decided  advantage.  The 
cabinet  can  easily  be  lifted  off  the  table,  which  can  thus  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 


Meetings  ot  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Monday,  January  4. 

Weymouth  Natural  Science  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures  A.  E  Staley  &  Co. 

Dewsbury  Photographic  Society  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Making.”  Herbert  A.  E.  Hey. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Lantern  Night. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Mountain  Scenery  in  British 
Isles.”  H.  Tomkinson. 

Southampton  camera  Club.  Annual  Gene>al  Meeting. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Competition— (Prints.) 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Lantern  Slide  Making.”  J. 
Pickering. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Improvement  of  the 
Negative.  ’  Harold  C.  Hancock. 

Tuesday,  January  6. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

Chiswick  Camera  Club.  “  Enlarged  Negatives  on  Rotograph  Negative  Paper.” 
C.  H.  Marriott 

Otley  and  District  Camera  and  Art  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Kinning  Park  Camera  Club.  Open  Night. 

Wednesday,  January  6. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  f  he  Heliog  aphic  Printing  Processes.”  W.  H.  Smith. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Pic  lire  Making  Among  the  Cornish  Folk.”  W.  Thomas. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “Rambles  in  London.”  H.  Cte  gh- 
ton  Beckett. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “Light  and  Shade."  F.  Campbell  Nob!e, 
R.S.A 

Rochdale  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Thursday,  January  7. 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “The  Commercial  8ide  of  a 
Photo-Engraving  House.”  Arthur  Cox. 

Midlothian  Photogiapbic  Association.  “  Man  and  Nature  on  an  Outer  Island.” 
Illustrated.  J.andR.  Adam. 

Rodley,  Farsley.  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromide 
Pictures."  H.  Grainger. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  ‘  The  Sun’s  Corona."  Rev.  Father 
A.  L.  Cortie,  S.J.,  F.  R.A.S. 

Todmorden  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  c  f 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


COMPANIES  REGISTERED. 

Natural  Photograph  Studios. — £6,000  (£1).  To  take  over  the 
business  of  a  photographer,  etc.,  carried  on  by  W.  Friese-Greene, 
at  203,  Western  Road,  and  20,  Middle  Street,  Brighton.  Private. 
203a,  Western  Road,  Brighton.  (100,757.) 

Debenhams,  Longman  and  Co. — £2,000  (£1).  To  take  over  the 
business  of  art  photographers  carried  on  by  W.  F.  Longman,  A.  S. 
Longman,  and  D.  Welby,  at  12,  Clarence  Street,  and  the  County 
of  Gloucester  Studios,  Gloucester,  and  at  3,  Spa  Place,  Cheltenham, 
as  Debenhams  and  W.  F.  and  S.  Longman.  Private.  The  Studio, 
Clarence  Street,  Gloucester.  (100,749.) 


Dews  and  Doles. 


Thompson  and  Lee,  technical  photographers  of  architecture, 
machinery,  landscape,  etc.,  of  17,  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have  issued  a  most  pleasing  calendar,  bearing  a  piece  of  their  work. 

“  Telecinematograph.” — The  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  states  that  an  engineer  of  that  town,  named  Grell, 
has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  invention  by  means  of  which  not  only 
photographs,  but  also'  animated  pictures,  may  be  sent  and  received 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus.  He  does  not 
state  what  relation  the  pictures  in  question  bear  to  the  ordinary 
cinematograph  film. 

L.C.C.  Photographic  Classes. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  December  22,  the  Education  Committee  submitted 
a  lengthy  report  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  the  trade  classes 
at  the  various  Polytechnics  under  their  control,  which  were  com¬ 
menced  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic  in  September,  1904,  as  recently 
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1  described  in  our  columns.  In  the  Council’s  Trade  School  for  Girls 
at  Westminster  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  photography  class, 
and,  as  in  April  next,  pupils  in  this  class,  first  year  girls,  will  pass 
j  into  the  second  year,  the  Council  decided  to  appoint  an  additional 
assistant  teacher  of  photography  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  to  form 
one  additional  class,  and  provide  additional  equipment  and  material. 

The  Late  .Mrs.  Bardsley. — The  death  took  place  last  week,  at 
Ashton,  Lancs.,  of  (Mrs.  Alice  Wright  Bardsley,  photographer.  The 
deceased  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Elijah  Moss,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  town,  where  she  had  been  in  business  for 
about  fifteen  years.  Her  work  as  a  photographer  was  always  noted 
for  its  high-class  quality,  and  her  studio  was  exceedingly  popular. 
Her  late  mother  was  in  the  same  business  at  Chester  Square  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  she  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  exponents 
1  of  the  art  of  photography  in  the  district.  Previously  Mrs.  Bardsley’s 
jaunt,  Mrs.  Robinson,  was  the  first  lady  professional  photographer  in 
j  the  town.  Mrs.  Bardsley  was,  in  her  younger  days,  a  contralto 
|  vocalist  of  some  ability. 

Fire  in  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. — During  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  cinematograph  fires  at  Berlin, 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  greatly  exercising  the  authori¬ 
ties,  who,  in  consequence,  contemplate  the  introduction  of  drastic 
measures.  They  complain  that  the  fire  brigade  is  more  or  less  mono- 
1  polised  in  dealing  with  these  outbreaks,  and  also  that  the  danger  to 
the  public  safety  is  increasingly  great.  The  latest  fires  happened  the 
other  evening  while  a  cinematograph  performance  was  in  progress. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  the  electric  lighting  that  was  to  blame  and 
not  the  celluloid  films.  Fortunately,  the  public  got  quietly  out  of  the 
building  without  any  accident  happening,  and  the  firemen  succeeded 
in  getting  the  fire  under  control  before  any  serious  damage  was  done. 

Cinematograph  Legislation.— In  reference  to  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  panic  at  'Stratford  on  Saturday  last,  reports  of  which  have 
appeared  throughout  the  daily  press,  Mr.  Walter  Reynolds,  L.C.C., 
writes  to  the  Times: — In  February  last,  on  my  initiative,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  addressed,  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  dangers  of  fires  at 
cinematograph  exhibitions.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  admittedi  that 
there  was  great  danger  in  connection  with  such  exhibitions.  Though 
they  had  been  very  fortunate  up  to  the  present  they  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  very  serious 
accident,  or  even  a  catastrophe,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
legislative  powers  should  be  taken  to  put  these  unlicensed  places 
throughout  the  country  under  proper  authority,  and  he  would 
consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  matter  by 
a  short  Bill  in  the  current  session.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  portentous  fore¬ 
bodings  which  admitted  a  full  knowledge  of  the  risk,  his  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  quite  content  to  fall  into  an  unheeding  sleep.  Even 
when  I  nudged  the  officials  last  June,  by  a  question  put  for  me  in 
the  House,  an  evasive  yawn  was  the  only  answer  I  obtained.. 

Perhaps  the  latest  cinematograph  panic,  at  Stratford  on  Saturday 
last,  where  a  score  of  people  were  injured  through  an  unlicensed 
apparatus  in  an  unlicensed  building,  will  cause  a.  rubbing  of  the 
departmental  eyes.  If  not,  I  will  remind  the  Home  Office  that 
about  200  of  these  unlicensed  and1  unsupervised  exhibitions  are 
being  given  daily  in  the  County  of  London,  and  somewhere  about 
500  in  the  greater  Metropolitan  area,  besides  an  enormous  number 
in  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom..  And  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  trifling  fire  which  is  extinguished  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  some  wide-awake  operator,  occurs  some¬ 
where  in  the  country  on  every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  every 
one  of  these  insignificant  fires  has  the  possibilities  of  a  Newmarket, 
i  Barnsley,  or  a  Boyersville  disaster  in  it.  Then  it  is  evident  the 
public  must  be  protected  against  these  Providence-tempting  dis¬ 
plays,  and  these  dangerous  shows  must  be  compelled  to  adopt 
safety  regulations. 

At  present  no  law  exists  under  which  they  can  be  controlled. 
But  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  was  practically  promised  to  the 
Council’s  deputation  in  February  last,  and  a  Bill  to  maintain 
order  at  public  meetings  was  passed  in  ten  minutes  the  other  day. 
rhen  why  during  two  whole  sessions  has  not  the  Government 
?pent  at  least  as  many  minutes  over  a  Bill  to  save  human  life? 
Sfo  Bill  has  been  passed,  and,  therefore,  if  the  serious  accident 


should  happen  which  the  Home  Secretary  foreshadowed  in  February 
last,  the  London  County  Council  will  not  have  been  to  blame,  for 
the  Council  is,  and  has  long  been,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  power 
to  do  its  obvious  duty,  but  without  this  legislative  power  the 
Council  continues  to  be  helpless,  and  should  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
catastrophe  occur,  on  the  Home  Office  must  rest  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility. 


Correspondence. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents . 

***  Corres pondcnts  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papei . 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

WHY  NOT  TAX  PHOTOGRAPHERS? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Now  that 'Christmas  has  passed  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  has  time  to  look  round  him  and  begin  to  think,  therefore 
now  is  the  time  to  approach  him  to  make  him  think,  and  if  this 
letter,  inserted  in  the  columns,  of  the  good  old  “B.J.,”  succeeds  in 
doing  so,  my  time  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (in  common  with  all  Chancellors 
of  Exchequer  in  this  year  of  universal  trade  depression)  is  faced 
with  a  big  deficit  on  the  yearly  Budget.  Now  I  am  quite  aware  that 
no  politics  should  enter  into  a  trade  journal,  hence  I  am  not  writing- 
in  defence  or  otherwise  of  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
My  point  is  this:  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  find  money  somehow,  and 
why  not  raise  a.  portion,  say,  £250,000,  by  a  permanent  yearly  tax 
on  all  photographers,  in  the  same  way  that  a  tax  is  imposed  on  game- 
keepers,  chauffeurs,  and  others — viz.,  a  licence  to  use  their  tools — 
that  is,  in  this  case  a  licence  to  use  a  camera  ? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  people  have  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  who  would  never  have  done  so  had  a  licence  of  this 
description  been  necessary  before  they  attempted  to  master  a  scientific- 
process.  Hence  we  have — .through  the  admission  of  anyone  and  any¬ 
body  who  chooses  to  enter  it — 'price-cutting,  overcrowding,  and  ruin¬ 
ation  of  what  was  once  a  very  remunerative  profession,  and  the  more 
people  who  enter  the  worse  the  conditions  become. 

Now  a  licence  would  undoubtedly  deter  many  from  starting  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  consequently  entering  the  professional  ranks,  so  that  a 
chance  to  improve  the  situation,  or  at  least  to  sink  no  further,  would 
present  itself ;  whereas  if  the  present  “  race  to  ruin  ”  continues,  heaven 
only  knows  who  will  survive. 

The  professional  photographer  would  surely  offer  no  objection  to 
paying  10s.  or  £1  per  year  for  such  a  benefit.  The  real  amateur — 
who  only  .practises,  photography  for  a  hobby  and  as  a  pure  luxury — 
could  not  reasonably  grumble,  as  he  would  only  be  doing  what’  the 
sportsman  and  motorist  already  have  to  do. 

No!  The  people  who  would  “kick”  are  the  plate  and  paper 
makers  and  the  chemists.  Why?  Could  not  the  profession,  if  they 
had  a  fair  chance,  use  enough  plates  to  keep  the  best  factories  going? 
The  inferior  brands  would,  in  any  case,  drop  out  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  competition  sooner  or  later,  and  need  not  be  succeeded 
by  others  as  at  present.  Moreover,  would  the  slow  extinction  of  the 
semi-amateur  cause  so  much  trouble  to  the  manufacturer?  How  many 
gunmakers  have  been  ruined  by  the  tax  on  firearms?  Few,  if  any; 
and  photo- artists  are  going  bankrupt  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three 
a  week  (vide  your  Commercial  and  Legal  column).  How  many  makers 
of  dog  foods  and  biscuits  have  been  ruined  by  the  dog  tax?  I  have 
never  heard  of  any. 

Then,  as  to  the  chemist.  Surely  he  will  be  able  to  exist  without 
the  25  per  cent,  profit  on  photo  materials.  Let  him  keep  to  his 
original  calling,  which  he  practised  before  he  commenced  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  amateur  at  the  expense  of  the  professional.  He  has  a 
livirg  without  photography.  The  professional  photographer  generally 
can  only  work  at  his  own  job. 

Lest  the  camera  maker  also  joins  in  the  outcry  I  would  say,  “  Are 
you  not  better  employed  in  making  a  few  good  instruments  than  in 
turning  out  hundreds  of  cheap  sets  as  at  present?  ”  Still,  some¬ 
one  objects  that  such  a  proposal  will  mean  throwing  people  out  of 
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work.  I  would  ask  how  many  photographers,  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work  if  the  present  .system  continues?  A  glance  at  the  advertise¬ 
ment  .columns  of  the  “B.J.”  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  labour 
.supply  exceeds  the  demand  in  a  manifold  and  ever  increasing  volume. 

Then,  again,  somebody  says  the  public  will  suffer.  Will  they?  At 
present,  I  presume,  competition  will  be  a  guarantee  that  they  get 
the  best  for  their  money,  and  as  the  “  semi-pro-amateur  ”  drops  out 
they  will,  at  least,  get  decent  artistic  work.  The  professional  will 
have  to  work  to  keep  his  place  among  his  fellows,  tax  or  no  tax. 
There  need  be  no  danger  of  exploiting  the  public. 

My  object  in  writing  you  thus  is  to  get  photographers  themselves 
to  take  the  matter  up.  I  am  only  a  country  professional,  but  I  can 
see  that  present-day  methods  are  those  of  trade  protection.  (See  the 
amalgamation  of  some  of  our  great  railways  recently.)  If  the  pro¬ 
fessional  is  to  survive  he  must  do  something,  and  do  it  now.  A 
petition  to  Mr.  Lloyd-  George  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  very 
opportune  proceeding.  If  the  majority  of  photographers  are  in 
favour  why  not  carry  it  out?  I  leave  the  matter  here  for  the  rank 
and  file  and  leaders,  employers  and  employees  of  the  profession  to 
thrash  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case. — Yours  faithfully, 

December  28,  1908.  Pro  Tax. 

[Our  opinion  of  our  correspondent’s  suggestion  is  that,  if  carried 
out,  it  would  not  perceptibly  affect  the  serious  “amateur-pro.” 
competition.  Persons  of  this  latter  class  could  afford  to  pay  for 
such  a  licence,  just  as  well  as  the  legitimate  photographer — in  many 
cases,  better. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  publishing  the  letter  I 
wrote  you,  re  Professional  Photography  in  British  Columbia,  in 
your  esteemed  journal. 

I  venture,  however,  to  take  exception  to  the  comments  which  you 
published  at  the  foot  thereof. 

In  no  part  of  my  letter  did  I  state  that  your  contributor, 
“  B.J-ite,”  said  it  was  not  possible  to  get  high-class  apparatus 
out  here,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  as  you  yourself  point 
out,  B.J-ite’s  remarks  point  in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

What  I  did  state,  however,  was  that  “  your  editorial  comment 
which  prefaces  this  article  might  (I  did  not  say  would)  lead  some 
of  your  readers  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  high- 
class  photographic  materials-  in  this  Province.” 

My  sole  object  in  writing  you  was  to  remove  any  misapprehen¬ 
sions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  photographic  market  in  this 
Province,  a  condition  of  affairs,  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with. 

Taking,  as  I  do,  an  active  part  in  the  photogi'aphic  interests  in 
this  Province,  and  also  being  personally  acquainted  wth  the  heads 
of  the  leading  photographic  stores  in  Seattle-,  U.S.A.,  and  having 
attended  at  and  delivered  an  address  before  the  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Associations  of  the  Pacific  North  West,  which  was 
held  last  year  in  that  city,  I  venture  to  think  that  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  and  while  I  have  no-  objection  whatsoever  to  you 
calling  me  “  an  armchair  critic,”  I  put  it  to  you  that  y-our  editorial 
remarks  were  not  fair  comment. — Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Y.  Kenah. 

Law  Chambers,  Bastion  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 

[Our  correspondent  in  his  letter  did  definitely  say  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  wa-s  under  no  necessity  to  make  use  of  “makeshift” 
apparatus,  and,  therefore,  our  comment,  we  consider,  was  called  for. 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  a  professional  photographer;  our  corre¬ 
spondent  describes  himself  on  his  note  heading  as  “  chartered 
accountant  and  auditor.” — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


CARBON  PRINTING  ON  IVORY  Blr  SINGLE  TRANSFER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  that  “  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  tissue  is  allowed  to  dry  spon¬ 
taneously  ”  before  laying  it  down  for  development,  or  is  not 
allowed  to  dry  at  all,  but  has  had  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
extracted  by  alcohol.  The  hardening  effect  of  drying  upon  the 
exposed  gelatine  may  conceivably  account  for  want  of  adhesion,  if 
that  method  has  been  attempted.  At  all  events  with  the  alcohol 
extraction  process  the  adhesion  has  been  found  perfect1. 


I  venture  to  ask  again  if  there  is  any  previous  record  of  the  U 
use  of  the  alcohol  extraction  process,  or  even  of  the  washing,  I 
drying,  and  r-ewetting  process,  and,  if  so,  where  it  is  to  hi1  found.— 
Yours  obediently,  W.  E.  Dkbknham. 

[The  example  sent  us  by  Mr.  Debenhum  (December  11)  conclu¬ 
sively  proves  that  the  pigmented  film  was  hut  slightly  adherent  to 
the  ivory,  as  it  could  easily  be  peeled  off.  Thus  our  remarks  in 
introducing  our  correspondent's  article  on  page  911  were  not  un¬ 
warranted.  Photographers  when  they  charge  many  guineas  for  a 
coloured  miniature  naturally  want  the  picture  to  be  as  permanent 
under  all  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  In  the  last  par 
of  Mr.  Debenham’s  first  communication,  he  says,  “  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible  that  others  may  have  worked  out  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess.”  Now,  however,  he  seems  to  doubt  that.  So  far  as  we  know 
the  partial  abstraction  of  the  water  by  spirit  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


METHODS  OF  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  large  number 
of  London  and  Provincial  papers  on  December  26: — - 

Photographer  Vexes  the  King. 

“  The  King  exhibited  some  displeasure  yesterday  after  the  service 
in  the  church  at  Sandringham.  A  photographer  gained  access  to 
the  churchyard,  and  took  up  a  position  opposite  the  Royal  exit  from 
the  church.  As  the  King  came  through  the  porch  he  noticed  the  man 
with  the  camera,  and  putting  up  his  hand  his  Majesty  said,  ‘Stop, 
stop.  I  do  not  approve  of  that !  ’  Inspector  Spencer,  of  the  King’s 
Special  Police,  came  up,  and  the  photographer,  looking  very  much 
abashed-,  was  removed,” 

I  am  sure  all  Press  photographers,  whether  staff,  agency,  or  free¬ 
lance,  will  read  the  above  with  regret.  Our  King  can  truly  be 
called  the  Press  photographer’s  friend  as  times  without  number  he 
has  invited  the-  photographers  present  at  a  public  ceremony  to-  come 
nearer  to  obtain  their  pictures.  Many  times  I  have  photographed 
the  King,  and,  as  we  all  know,  where  the  King  is,  there  is  Inspector 
Spencer  also,  and  on  every  occasion  I  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  King  has  visited  Chester,  Leeds, 
and  Doncaster,  and  on  each  occasion  I  have  seen  Inspector  Spencer, 
and,  along  with  a  number  of  London  Press  photographers,  have 
-been  granted  good  positions  inside  the  barriers.  Now  we  all 
know  if  this  kind  of  work  continues  our  places  will  be  outside 
the  barrier  with  the  crowd. 

I  have  seen  instructions  issued  to  the  police  at  certain  places 
stating  that  on  no-  account  must  any  permits  be  granted  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  owing  to  previous  annoyance  to  which  persons  have  been 
subjected. 

Not  only  in  connection  with  the  King,  but  other  events,  for 
instance,  previous  to  this  year,  Press  photographers  on  presenting 
their  card  have  been  granted  free  admission  to  the  Waterloo  Cup 
Meeting,  tut  this  year  we  were  asked  to  pay  2s.  6d.  each  day, 
total  7.s.  6d.,  simply  because  a  number  of  photographers  had 
obtained  admission  the  year  before  under  false  pretences.  As 
many  as  five  photographers  cam-e  and  presented  -cards  bearing 
the  name  of  a  well-known  morning  illustrated.  Only  one  of  them 
was  a  staff  man,  the  other  had  probably  one  print  a  month  used. 
Three  persons  had  obtained  permission  on  saying  they  represented 
the  “Daily  Dispatch,”  and  when  I  presented  my  card  I  was 
asked  if  all  the  staff  was  coming. 

At  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  held  at  Llangollen  in  September,  a 
photographer  obtained  admission  there  on  a  false  card,  and  when  the 
genuine  representative  -came,  he  and  I,  also,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in,  getting  admission  without  paying.  We  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  free  passes  are  granted  as  a  privilege,  and,  therefore,  as 
Press  photographers,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  see  they  are  not 
abused.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  best  way  to  bring  a  man  to 
his  senses  is  to  touch  his  pocket,  and  ‘if  these  permits  are  refused 
to-  us  on  account  of  abuse,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  30s. 
admission  to  a  racecourse,  then-  w-e  -shall  be  brought  to  our  senses, 
but  it  will  be  too  late. 

A  “scoop  ”  is  all  very  well,  but  we  have  the  future  to  consider, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  illustrated  Press  is  only 
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a  child  as  yet.  but  is  growing  every  day,  it  behoves  us  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  least  annoyance  to  those  with  whom 
aur  business  compels  us  to  come  in  contact. 

I  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  space,  but  I  feel  sure  this  is 
r  matter  which  needs  the  serious  consideration  of  every  photo¬ 
grapher,  or  we  may  get  the  bad  name,  and  also  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  more  than  one  has  got  across  the  Herring  Pond. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Francis  Fielding. 

“Daily  Dispatch,”  Manchester. 

[We  thoroughly  endorse  our  correspondent’s  protest. — Eds. 

“  B.  J.”] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  “  Answers  to  Correspondents 
column  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  B.J.,”  a  query  with  regard 
to  colonial  photographs.  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  quite  recently  I  fought  over  almost  the  whole  stock  of  Messrs. 
Wilson’s  valuable  series  of  negatives  of  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
I  purpose  publishing  these  in  the  various  forms  now  on  the  market, 
viz.  :  Plat i notype  prints,  silver  prints,  bromide,  collotype,  and 
coloured,  post  cards  etc.  etc.  I  have  pleasure  in  herewith  enclos¬ 
ing  copies  of  Messrs.  Wilson's  various  catalogues.  Any  of  the  views 
contained  therein  may  be  ordered  from,  in  any  form  or  process.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  new  catalogue  later  on.  You  may 
observe  I  send  you  separate  catalogues  of  views  of  Australia  and 
South  Africa. — Yours,  etc.,  F.  W.  Hardee. 

416,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Several  letters  on  the  question  of  agreements  between  photo¬ 
graphers  and  branch  managers  which  reach  us  as  we  go  to  press 
must  stand  over  until  next  week. 


Answers  to  Corresootidents. 

■***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

V*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertahe  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  W.C., 
undertahe  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7cl.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograqjh  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

'Photograph  Registered  : — 

W.  Shawcross,  108,  High  Street,  Guildford,  Surrey.  Photograph  of  Councillor 
W  J  Lymposs. 

-A.  W.  Sweetingham  (Shanghai). — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  corrections,  which  we  see  are  quite  needed.  We  are 
asking  our  publishers  to  see  what  they  can  do-  for  you.  We  should 
think  the  issue  can  be  rolled,  and  hope  then  it  will  reach  you  in  a 
better  condition  for  binding. 

Sulphide  (Shanghai). — We  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  your 
failure  to  get  a  vigorous  tone  and  proper  colour  is  due  to  the  • 
use  of  sulphide  which  is  stale  or  decomposed.  Sulphide  does 
not  keep  well  in  solution  and  the  liquid  state  into  which  vour 
supply  of  the  solid  sulphide  had  come  is  -stronsr  evidence  that-  the 
sulphide  was  not  fit  for  its  purpose.  We  should  advise  you — if 
you  cannot  get  fresh  supplies  of  sulphide  easily — to  use  the 
thiomolybtate  substitute  made  by  Edmund  and  Co. 

-~B.  Dos  Santos  Leitao. — (1)  Arc  light  could  be  used — Jandus, 
Jupiter,  Regina-,  or  Westminster  arcs,  but  the  ratios  would 
require  to  be  different.  (2)  A  transparency  of  sufficient  contrast — 
mot  too  soft.  (3)  We  cannot  say.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  specially 


corrected.  Ihe  “Cooke”  is  very  largely  used  by  three-colour 
photo-engravers.  (4)  No  doubt  the  principle  is  good,  except  as 
regards  bulk;  but  the  instruments  on  the  market  have  a  limited 
range  of  movement  as  regards  focal  extension  and  rise  of  front,  as 
compared  with  the  best  reflex  of  the  ordinary  type.  Better  write 
Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd. 

B.  C.  H.  (Mediterranean  Fleet). — (1)  vThe  prints  are  really  creditable 
work,  and  above  the  quality  of  much  work  done  in  a  business  way 
for  the  lower  middle  classes  in  this  country.  (2)  We  would  advise 
very  cautious  moving,  because  it  is  just  the  middle-class  work 
the  cabinet  print — which  has  most  severely  suffered  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  midget  and  postcards.  You  should  be  largely  guided, 
we  think,  by  the  possibility  of  going  into  business  where  you  could 
command  local  support  and  patronage  from  those  you  have  already 
come  in  contact  with.  (3)  Very  good  portraiture;  head,  and  head 
and  shoulders  is  regularly  done  with  one  arc,  and  even  small 
groups,  but  for  these  latter  more  than  one  lamp  is  usually  necessary. 
(4)  With  practice,  it  certainly  is.  (5)  We  believe  you  could  use 
the  phrase  you  speak  of,  but  you  could  not  use  the  Royal  Arms. 
(6)  As  we  have  said,  we  advise  you  very  seriously  to  consider 
whether  you  would  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  you  are  now  when 
you  have  to  pay  rent,  rates,  and  labour.  We  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  further. 

Ensyna. — Would  you  kindly  say  who-  are  the  makers  of  the  “  Ensyna  ” 
printing  paper  (photographic)?  I  got  a  circular,  with  prices  and 
particulars  of  working,  but  no  address  on,  it  except  H.,  Ltd., 
London. — Axme. 

Houghtons  Ltd.,  88-89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

A.  F.  (Southampton). — The  advertisement  did  not  appear  in  our 
columns,  but  you  may  find  what  you  want  on  page  973  of  our  issue 
of  December  25. 

Delta. — The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  will  give  a  very  fine  black 
tone,  of  greater  purity  than  the  organic  developers.  The  more 
rapid  the  plate  the  blacker  the  tone,  as  a  rule,  and  we  have  found 
the  “  Wratten  ”  T.T.  (Tropical  Transparency)  plate  give  a  very 
fine  black  tone  with  developers  such  as  Rodinal.  We  have  not 
found  colour  of  the  latter  to  affect  development,  but  we  should 
naturally  prefer  to  use  a  fresh  clean  solution  for  lantern  work. 
Rodinal  is  not  now  made  in  -solid  form. 

Sulphide  Toning. — (1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
why  it  is,  in  sulphide  toning  of  bromides,  that,  after  bleaching  in 
the  ferricyanide  bath,  the  sulphide  solution  fails  to  bring  back  the 
picture?  The  formula  I  am  using  is  taken  from  the  “Almanac,” 
page  809.  (2)  How  far  should  the  bleaching  be  carried?  (3)  Should 
the  prints  be  over-developed?  (4)  Should  any  particular  developer 
be  used?  I  use  metol  and  hydroquinone.  (5)  Can. you  recommend 
a  good  bath  to  give  a,  rich  warm  tone?  I  do-  not  like  a  brick-red, 
such  as  uranium  gives. — Querist. 

(1)  The  most  common  cause  is  stale  (decomposed)  sulphide  solu¬ 
tion.  (2)  The  prints  are  bleached  until  they  have  a  pale  buff- 
coloured  appearance.  (3)  Very  slightly.  If  the  thio-mobydate  dark¬ 
ening  solution  be  used  a  perfectly  normal  print  is  the  best,  as 
this  bath,  if  anything,  pulls  up  the  brilliancy  a  little.  (4)  Metol- 
hydroquinone  is  quite  satisfactory.  (5)  If  you  cannot  get  what 
you  want  with  sulphide — you  should  be  able  to  do  so — the  next 
best  is  the  Ferguson  copper  process.  See  the  “Almanac.” 

Exhibitions. — I  wish  to  exhibit  at  one  or  two  coming  photographic 
exhibitions  some  ceramic  photo-enamels — I  mean  the  more 
important  exhibitions,  where  a  medal  or  prize,  if  obtained,  would 
be  worth  having.  I  am  a  “professional.”  Could  you  give  a  hint 
of  suitable  exhibitions  and  how  to  proceed? — S.  C.  W. 

See  the  list  of  “Forthcoming  Exhibitions”  which  appears 
regularly  in  our  columns,  or  perhaps  you  could  better  take  those 
which  we  review.  See  “  Exhibitions  ”  in  the  index  published  last 
week. 

Lens  for  Copying. — (1)  I  have  to  copy  a  number  of  paper  prints 
(quarter -plate  size),  and  want  to  make  enlarged  negatives  (whole- 
plate  size)  on  my  camera ;  it  has  an  extension  of  22in.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  correct  focal  length  of  lens  to  get?  If  6in.  focal  length 
would  not  be  too  long,  that  would  be  a  very  useful  size  for  photo¬ 
graphing  interiors  whole-plate  size. — A.  R.  Gray. 

(1)  As  you  will  see  from  the  table  on  p.  939  of  the  '“Almanac,” 
a  two-fold  linear  enlargement  (which  is  that  in  your  case),  at  a 
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camera  extension  of  21in.,  means  a  lens  of  Tin.  focal  length.  A. 
6in.  lens  would  require  18in.  from  lens  to  plate,  9in.  from  lens  to 
print.  (2)  A  good  R.R.  lens,  working  at  /‘/8,  would  answer  quite 
well,  but,  of  course,  would  not  cover  a  1/1  plate  when  used  at  its 
normal  extension.  For  this  you  would  require  a  wide-angle 
anastigmat,  costing,  say,  twice  the  price,  and  working  only  at 
f/16,  which  would  be  inconveniently  slow  for  copying  direct.  We 
should  advise  you  either  not  to  combine  the  two  in  one,  or  else 
purchase  a  first-grade  bin.  anastigmat,  which,  with  /y22  or  there¬ 
abouts,  would  cover  a  whole-plate. 

Lantern. — -The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  the  supply  of 
the  gases  is  not  quite  rightly  adjusted  to  each  other.  Possibly 
that  of  the  oxygen  is  too  great.  The  difficulty  may  be  got  over 
by  a  little  tentative  manipulation  of  the  taps.  If  the  dissolver  is 
out  of  order,  you  had  better  send  it  for  repair  to  a  firm  such  as 
R.  R.  Beard,  10,  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  <S.E.,  or  Newton 
and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Dead-black  Background.- — Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  “dead-black”  backgrounds  are  obtained?  I  have  often  seen 
reproductions  of  portraits  and  flowers  where  the  background  is  jet- 
black  and  the  image  stands  out  clear.  If  you  could  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  tell  me  where  I  could  get  it  I  would  be  very  grateful. — - 
L.  L.  A. 

A  dead-black  ground,  even  when  specially  prepared,  as 
described  in  our  issue  of  October  9,  1908,  is  usually  not  sufficient. 
What  is  necessary  and  is  commonly  used  for  both  portraiture  and 
smaller  work  is  a  black  space  behind  the  subject,  formed  by 
walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  ail  of  dead-black.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  block  out  all  round  the  subject  on  a 
positive  transparency  made  from  the  negative,  and  from  this 
transparency  preparing  a  new  negative,  having  perfectly  clear 
glass  round  the  subject. 

Parent. — Write  to  one  or  two  firms,  such  as  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  or  Raines 
and  Co.,  asking  whether  they  would  do  what  you  want.  We  doubt 
it ;  but  if  necessary  write  :us  again. 

Lens  Query. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  the  “  B.J.,”  what  the  market  value  of  this  lens  is — • 
Cooke  quick-acting  portrait  lens,  No.  99,749?  I  may  say  I  have 
just  purchased  same  for  15s. — C.  Allen. 

We  do  not  lay  ourselves  out  to  appraise  the  market  value  of 
lenses.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  seeing 
them  or  even  knowing  their  size. 

Value  of  Lens. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me,  through 
the  “Correspondence”  columns  of  the  “Journal,”  what  is  about 
the  probable  value  of  a  10  x  8  Grubb  studio  lens,  C.  2,  Water- 
house  stops  in  front  of  lens,  and  not  as  usually  between  the  com¬ 
binations. — G.  E.  B. 

See  reply  to  “  G.  Allen  ”  Your  best  way  will  be  to  try  the  lens 
yourself  and  see  what  it  is  worth  to  you.  It  is  evidently  a  very 
old  make,  by  the  position  of  the  stops ;  but  all  Grubb’s  lens  were 
good  for  the  time  they  were  made. 

A  Twenty  Years’  Printer. — If  you  were  a  weekly  servant,  receiv¬ 
ing  your  wage  weekly,  you  were  entitled  to  a  clear  week’s  notice. 
After  receiving  the  notice,  if  you  were  dismissed  before  the  week 
had  expired  you  were  entitled*  to  the  full  week’s  pay.  With 
regard  to  the  deduction,  that  was  illegal,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  that  such  deductions  would  be  made. 

Pavilliqn. — Yes,  that  is  so,  it  will  certainly  upset  registration 
unless  the  filter  plate  is  perfectly  regular. 

W.  R.,  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Lantern-Plates,  Etc. — 1.  Can  printing-out  lantern-plates  a*s 

described  in  “  Photography  in  a  Nutshell,”  page  136,  be  pro¬ 
cured  now?  If  not,  can  ordinary  plates  be  treated  with  any 
preparation  to  print  out  (contact)  visibly?  2.  Where  can  the 
special  printing  frames  described  be  got?  3.  Is  there  any 
development  paper  which  will  develop  without  the  use  of  a 
restrainer  to  keep  the  whites  clear  (negative  bromide  paper)? 
—A.  A. 

1.  The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.  manufactured  such  plates  some 
years  ago,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  they  still  do  so.  2.  Register¬ 
ing  frames  are  obtainable.  Messrs.  Houghtons  issue  one — the 
Cherill — which  doubtless  could  he  used  for  plates.  3.  All  “  gas¬ 


light  ”  papers  require  bromide  in  the  developer,  and  most  lioinid 
papers  are  the  better  for  it — but  perhaps  we  do  not  proper!’ 
understand  your  query.  Certainly,  a  negative  paper  mi<  h  &  H 
the  Rotary  Co.’s  might  be  developed  without  bromide  in  th<  j 
developer,  but  we  should  usually  prefer  to  use  a  little. 

Lens  Not  Worxing  to  Focus. — I  have  had  given  me  an  old  por 
trait  lens,  about  4  in.  in  diameter  and  18  in.  equiv.  focus.  It  ha' 
not,  I  think,  been  corrected,  and  is  moil-achromatic.  Picture:  i 
sharply  focussed  on  ground  glass,  in  negative  are  fuzzy.  B\ 
placing  a  blue  glass  in  front  of  lens  while  focussing  I  get  J 
good  sharp  negative  with  fine  perspective  and  in  every  way  excel 
lent,  only  for  a  lack  of  detail  in  shadows.  I  shall  thank  you  foi 
information  by  which  I  can  have  this  lighted,  and  also  sonw  I 
means  of  dispensing  with  blue  glass,  the  dim  image  making  ii  ' 
very  difficult  to  focus. — J.  Cook. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lens  has  a  chemical  focus.  The  best  thing  * 
to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  that  and  the  visual 
focus,  and  make  the  necessary  alteration  after  focussing  the 
subject,  as  was  done  with  all  the  early  lenses  of  Yoigtliinder.  Tc 
do  that,  place  a  number  of  cards  (six  or  eight)  with  bold  print 
on  them  in  a  row  three  inches  or  so  one  behind  the  other.  I 
Then  focus  the  centre  one  sharply  and  mark  the  sliding  tube] 
of  the  mount,  and  take  a  negative.  Then,  note  which  card  id 
the  sharpest  in  that.  Next,  focus  on  that,  and  again  mark  the 
tube*.  The  distance  between  the  two  marks  show  the  distance 
the  lens  has  to  be  racked  in  or  out  (probably  tire  latter)  aftei 
focussing  to  obtain  a  sharp  negative. 


R.  L.  S.  on  Portrait  Photography. — In  a  letter  to  Trevor 
Haddon,  the  painter,  under  date  of  July  5,  1883,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote:  “  I  have  no  photograph  just  now  ;  but  when  I  get 
one  you  shall  have  a  copy.  It  will  not  be  like  me  ;  sometimes  I  turn 
out  a  capital  fresh  bank  clerk  ;  once  I  came  out  the  image  of  Ranjeet 
Singh  ;  again  the  treacherous  sun  has  fixed  me  in  the  character  of  a  I 
travelling  evangelist.  It’s  quite-  a  lottery  ;  but  whatever  the  next  j 
venture  proves  to  be — soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor — you  shall  have! 
a  proof.  Reciprocate,  flhe  truth  is,  I  have  no  appearance;  a  certain  ' 
air  of  disreputability  is  the  one  constant  character  that  my  face  I 
presents  ;  the  rest  changes  like  water.  But  still  I  am  lean,  and  still  ) 
disreputable.” 

An  Election  Portrait. — -Set  a  photographer  to  catch  a  thief  : 
must  be  the  new  rendering  of  the  old  adage,  writes  the  “  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.”  The  subject  of  a  flashlight  picture  is  often  a  little 
nervous  at  his  first  experience,  but  seldom  with  such  good  cause 
as  the  Pittsburg  town  councillor  who  made  an  involuntary  record 
upon  the  camera  the  other  day.  He  was  keeping  an  appointment 
with  a  contractor  in  order  to  receive  payment  of  certain  “hoodie,”! 
and  just  as  he  was  counting  over  hundred-dollar  notes  in  order  to 
see  that  honour  had  been  kept  among  thieves,  there  was  a  flare 
and  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  the  unhappy  servant  of  the  public  knew 
that  he  was  betrayed.  The  photograph,  we  are  told,  “  came  out 
veil,”  and  is  now  going  the  round  of  prosecuting  officials.  The 
councillor  is  said  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  forthcoming  elections, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  this  particular  likeness  will  he  chosen  for  1 
circulation  by  his  ward  committee. 
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SUMMARY. 

An  exhibition  of  “Scenes  and  Figures  of  the  Coast  near  Messina” 
pens  to-day  at  the  house  of  the  “B.J.”  The  photographs  are  by 
fount  W.  von  Gloeden,  and  can  be  seen  daily  from  10.30  to  4.30, 
Saturdays  10.30  to  12.30. 


The  Northern  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  opened  at  the  Man- 
hester-  City  Art  Gallery  on  Wednesday  last,  January  6,  is  fully 
eported  on  p.  24.  Much  well-known  work  is  shown  there,  but  much 
hat  is  new  and  highly  creditable. 

In  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Salon,  which  opened  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  we  deal  more  particularly  with  the  work  shown  there  by  profes¬ 
sion  kls.  (P.  26.) 

A  process  of  making  P.O.P.  for  the  production  of  contrasty  prints, 
a  device  for  focussing  enlargements  when  near  to  the  easel,  and  a 
design  for  a  portable  tripod  appear  among  “Patents  of  the  Week.’’ 

P.  27.) 


In  some  editorial  notes  on  the  question  of  assistants  or  branch 
nanagers’  agreements  we  quote  the  text  of  an  agreement  containing 
several  overbearing  stipulations.  (P.  18.) 


‘  The  Marking  of  Packets  of  Plates  and  Papers  ”  and  “  Agreements 
■vith  Managers  of  Branch  Studies  ”  figure  under  “Correspondence.’ 

P.  34.) 


The  report  of  a  demonstration  of  X-ray  work  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees 
nd  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  appears  on  p.  20. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  to  announce  that  there  is  now 
open  in  the  “  little  gallery  ”  at  the  house 
of  the  “  B.J.”  an  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  we  have  brought  together 
under  the  title  of  “  Scenes  and  Figures  of  the  Coast  near 
Messina.”  They  represent  the  work  of  Count  von  Gloeden, 
who  for  years  p^st,  at  his  home  at  Taormina,  hasi  used  his 
camera  in  portraying  the  picturesque  Sicilian  coast-line 
and  the  no  less  picturesque  people,  so  many  of  whom 
have  been  suddenly  overtaken  by  destruction.  Taormina, 
as  about  the  nearest  place  to  Messina  which  has  escaped 
the  earthquake,  has  suddenly  become  a  familiar  name, 
yet  no  verbal  picture  can  describe  the  beauty  of  its  natural 
situation,  the  vistas  of  declivitous  landscapes  spied  through 
openings  in  the  pergolas  of  gardens  standing  on  the  hills. 
Count  von  Gloeden,  too,  has  shown  a  poetic  imagination 
by  including  in  many  of  these  pictures  the  nude  figures  of 
graceful  Sicilian  boys,  who  give  to  the  scenes  an  idealism 
which  causes  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  ruin  of  the 
neighbouring  Messina  to  strike  even  a  more  tragic  note 
of  realism. 

*  *  * 


From 

Messina  to 

Wellington 

Street. 


The  Marking  The  letter  by  Mr.  It.  Ballantine  on 
Packets  another  page  refers  to  a  matter  of  which 

and  Paoers  we  have  frequently  heard  dealers  speak 

in  complaining  tones.  The  brands  of 
photo-materials,  papers  in  particular,  have  so  multiplied 
of  late  that  a  dealer  is  taxed  to  no  little  degree  to  devise 
means  of  quickly  producing  what  a  customer  wants.  In 
cases  of  which  ocular  instances  have  been  given  us,  the 
marking  of  the  precise  description  of  a  bromide  paper  or 
P.O.P.  has  been  none  too  legible,  and  in  some  cases  was 
not  easy  to  decipher  in  the  subdued  light  prevailing  behind 
many  a  dealer’s  counter.  And  when  in  addition  to  these 
tasks  the  dealer  has  to  make  certain  of  the  price  of  a 
particular  size  of  a  particular  variety  of  a  particular 
brand  of  paper,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  feels 
he  could  appreciate  the  action  of  a  manufacturer  who 
might  save  him  more  than  one  half  the  labour  of 
handling  goods  over  the  counter.  We  believe  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  suggestion  is  one  which  the  retail  trade  will 
thoroughly  endorse. 

*  *  * 

Controlling  The  oaper  in  our  last  issue  by  Messrs. 
Development  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  on  a  method  of 
development  with  pyrogallic  acid  when 
dealing  with  under  and  over  exposure, 
more  or  less  revives  the  old  question  of  control  in  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  been  quiescent  of  late.  The  writers  claim 
that  by  their  method  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  plates 
that  have  been  eight  to  ten  times  over-exposed  almost  as 
good  contrast  as  from  correctly  exposed  plates.  For  pyro- 
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ammonia  this  would  be  a  modest  claim,  for,  with  certain 
methods  of  working  with  that  developer,  it  is  easy  to  get 
good  results  from  a  thirty  times  over-exposure.  Pyro-soda 
is,  however,  the  developer  that  Messrs.  Lumiere  anu 
Seyewetz  use,  and  with  this  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
obtain  control.  The  correction  of  a  ten  times  over-expo¬ 
sure,  therefore,  means  a  good  deal.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  developer  contains  no  special  ingredients,  if  we  except 
the  soda  bisulphite  solution,  which  up  to  the  present  is  not 
much  used  in  this  country.  The  method,  too,  is  on 
familiar  principles,  as  it  involves  commencing  with  a 
developer  weak  in  alkali,  and  then  adding  more  alkali  or 
more  pyro  as  circumstances  indicate.  A  new  feature  is 
the  fact  that  extra  bromide  is  not  added  to  combat  over¬ 
exposure.  Probably  its  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  the  bisul¬ 
phite.  Very  little  is  said  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
method  with  under-exposure,  and  the  procedure  does  not 
look  very  promising  for  such  conditions.  Yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  trial  for  over-exposure,  even  though  there 
may  be  some  theorists  who  say  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
in  any  way  corrected  by  modifying  the  process  of 
development. 

*  *  * 


Under  this  title  there  is  a  timely  note 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Ilford  Com¬ 
pany’s  “Photographic  Scraps”  as  to  the 
defects  which  may  arise  from  unsuspected  causes  when  the 
conditions  of  working  depart  from  the  normal.  Round 
dark  spots  which  made  their  appearance  on  the  first  three 
only  of  five  plates  developed  in  succession,  were  traced  to 
the  separation  from  plate  solution  of  the  developing  agents 
proper  (metol  and  hydroquinone)  on  a  drop  in  temperature. 
Particles  of  the  developers  were  thus  deposited  on  the 
film,  producing  additional  density,  and  it  was  only  when 
several  plates  had  been  developed  that  the  rocking  of  the 
dish  had  caused  their  re-solution  and  the  return  of  the 
developer  to  normal  conditions.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
contributor  of  this  note,  the  first  impulse  in  such  cases  is 
to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer,  whereas 
a  little  thought  will  discover  the  fact  that  the  abnormality 
is  in  the  worker’s  procedure. 

*  *  * 


Unusual 
Spots 
on  Plates. 


How  Not  To  Some  time  ago  we  announced  in  these 
Run_  An  columns  the  intention  of  the  German 

Exhibition.  manufacturers  of  cinematograph  ap¬ 
paratus  and  films  to  close  the  year  with  an  exhibition 
which  would  at  once  awaken  public  interest  in  the  trade 
and  its  educative  possibilities,  and  also  serve  as  a  practical 
proof  of  the  recent  progress  that  has  been  made.  At  the 
time  wre  were  not  altogether  sanguine  if  public  interest 
in  the  trade  was  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  successful 
exhibition,  even  in  exhibition-loving  Germany.  The  re¬ 
sult  proves  that  our  scepticism  was  not  without  good 
foundation.  Though  the  energetic  committee  responsible 
for  the  venture  has  left  no  stone  unturned,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  out,  according  to  one  report,  some¬ 
thing  like  six  million  free  tickets,  the  exhibition  is  little 
short  of  a  fiasco,  and  well  deserves  the  contempt  hurled  at 
it  by  the  daily  press.  A  walk  through  the  hall  impresses 
the  visitor  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  much  more  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  odd  lots  gathered  together  by  furniture  dealers  and 
such  like,  with  a  photographic  stall  dropped  accidentally 
here  and  there  to  save  the  situation.  Except  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  promoters  the  word  cinematograph  attached 
to  it  exercised  a  certain  attraction,  the  collection  might 
equally  as  well  have  been  called  a  general  market.  As 
one  of  the  newspapers  justly  points  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  typewriters,  pianos,  fountain  pens,  gas- 
cookers,  boot  polish,  diabolo,  fortune-telling  contrivances, 
furniture,  and  such  like  can  have  to  do  with  cinemato¬ 


graphy.  So  far  the  public  has  been  shy  of  accepting  the 
generous  invitation  of  the  promoters,  and  the  yawning 
stall-holders  are  still  waiting  patiently  for  the  promised  , 
rush.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  calamity  which  has 
befallen  the  enterprise.  In  the  numerous  advertisement*  i, 
which  appear  a  special  feature  is  made  of  an  exhibition 
of  moving  pictures  on  a  large  scale.  For  this  a  special 
charge  is  made,  and  on  the  opening  night  a  number  of 
visitors  paid  the  entrance  fee.  After  sitting  staring  for 
nearly  an  hour  at  the  white  screen  before  them,  on  which 
no  pictures  were  projected,  they  became  somewhat  im- |< 
patient  for  the  performance  to  begin.  In  answer  to  their  I 
clamours  they  were  informed  that  the  authorities  had  not 
yet  given  their  permission  to  hold  the  performance,  but  [ 
that  the  all-important  document  was  expected  every  I 
minute.  However,  though  the  minutes  flew  the  document  1 
never  came,  and  there  was  a  scene  in  which  many  unconi-  i 
plimentary  things  were  said  about  the  exhibition.  There  i 
was  a  general  rush  for  the  cash  office,  and  people 
clamoured  to  have  their  money  refunded,  vowing  vengeance  ; 
on  the  directors,  who  w^ere  compelled  to  give  back  all  the 
money  they  had  received.  Up  to  the  time  of  wrriting  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  the  performance  has  not  been  granted. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  ASSISTANTS’ 
AGREEMENTS. 

That  the  question  of  branch  managerships  is  of  consider-  j 
able  importance,  alike  to  employers  and  employees,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  letters  addressed  to  us  since  the  appearance  : 
of  the  notes  in  our  issue  of  December  26th.  There  is  little- 
question,  when  an  operator  and  manager  has  been  for  a. 
few  years  in  the  management  of  a  branch  establishment  and 
has  become  familiar  with  the  customers,  and  they  with 
him,  he  is  an  important  factor  in  the  business.  In  fact,  he-  ► 
quickly  assumes  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clientele  than  the  proprietor  of  the  business  himself.  In 
the  event  of  his  leaving  the  establishment  and  opening  one 
of  his  own,  or  entering  the  service  of  another  photo-  1 
grapher  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great 
probability — supposing  that  he  is  well  liked  by  the  sitters 
— that  many  of  them  will  follow  him,  and  in  this  way  the 
original  business  will  be  materially  injured,  inasmuch  as  j 
his  connection  with  it  has  been — no  discredit  to  him —  | 
more  or  less  personal. 

In  view  of  such  contingencies,  it  is  customary  for  photo¬ 
graphers,  when  engaging  their  representative,  to  have  an 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  he  j 
shall  not  open  a  rival  studio  or  be  connected  with  one 
within  a  certain  radius  for  a  given  period.  There  is  j 
nothing  at  all  unreasonable  in  this  practice.  The  man  is  i 
paid  for  his  services,  and  he  knows  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  If  at  some  future  time  he 
finds  the  conditions  of  the  contract  irksome,  he  has  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  We  are  here  assuming 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  reasonable  alike  to  the 
employee  and  the  employer.  In  many  cases,  however,  that 
have  come  under  our  notice  they  have  been  just  the- 
reverse,  so  far  as  the  employee  is  concerned — the  conditions 
being  all  one-sided  and  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer ;  indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  defeat,  we  believe,  the 
object  in  view. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  he  who  would  have  equity  must 
himself  give  equity,  but  the  rule  is  not  observed  in  many 
photographers’  agreements.  The  result  is  that  if  these 
latter  were  contested  in  a  court  of  law,  they  would  prove 
void  and  non-binding.  HenceHhe  employee  is  free  to  do 
whatever  best  suits  his  interests. 

Of  the  letters  we  have  received  we  may  refer  particularly 
to  one  from  a  correspondent,  who  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  aa 
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greement  which  he  is  expected  to  sign  if  he  takes  the 
ppointment  offered  We  have  read  many  unreasonable 
agreements,  but  this  one  quite  outdoes  them  all.  Its  pro- 
)Osed  terms  are  so  incredible  as  to  be  little  short  of 
udicrous,  and,  as  it  may  be  amusing  to  our  readers,  we 
[ive  it  here  in  extenso,  only  suppressing  such  details  as 
aight  identify  it :  — 

IN  AGREEMENT  made  the - day  of  -  one  thousand  nine 

lundred  and.  eight  BETWEEN - of - - -  and  else- 

vhere  proprietor  of  the  — —  Photography  Studio  and  etc.  herein- 

fter  called  the  Employer  of  the  one  part  and  Mr.  -  hereinafter 

■ailed  the  Employe  of  the  other  part 
WHEREAS  the  Employer  has  at  the  request  of  the  Employe  agreed 
o  employ  and  retain  the  Employe  in  his  service  as  a  photographer 
general)  in  connection  with  his  system  of  Photography  as  the 
■mployer  shall  from  time  to  time  be  engaged  in  upon  the  terms  con- 
litions  restrictions  and  engagements  hereinafter  contained 
The  Employer  doth  hereby  agree  to  keep  and  retain  in  his  services 
he  Employe  and  the  Employe  doth  hereby  agree  to  enter  into  such 
;erviees  and  to  serve  the  Employer  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such 
daces  as  the  Employer  may  from  time  to  time  direct  or  require  for 
hree  years  unless  determined  by  two  months  previous  written  notice 
do  be  given  by  the  Em.ployer  to  the  Employe  at  any  time  of  his 
ntentions  of  determining  this  contract  of  service  or  on  payment  hi 
ieu  of  notice  The  Employe  shall  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal  if 
le  proves  to  be  incompetent  disobeys  or  wilfully  breaks  any  of  the 
conditions  hereof  or  any  standard  rule  of  the  Employer  The 
Employe  shall  receive  as  wages  the  sum  or  sums  stated  at  the  foot 
lereof  and  agrees  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Employer’s 
general  rule  as  generally  adopted  in  his  establishments  (i.e.)  (as  at 
n’esent)  be  paid  on  Wednesdays  leaving  so  many  days  in  hand  as 
guarantee  (as  the  occasion  demands) 

IN  CONSIDERATION  whereof  the  Employe  doth  hereby  declare 
:hat  he  shall  and  will  well  and  faithfully  serve  the  Employer  in  the 
>aid  business  and  will  not  during  the  continuation  of  such  service 
nor  after  quitting  such  service  in  any  wav  set  up  or  exercise  or  be 
concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  servant  or  master  for  his 
nvn  benefit  or  that  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whosoever  in  any 
Photographic  business  the  .same  as  t'ne  business  or  businesses  carried 
m  by  the  Employer  or  set  up  no  business  in  which  postcards  would 
make  a  specialty  or  to  open  any  business  of  photography  whatsoever 
in  any  town  where  he  was  heretofore  employed  by  the  Employer 
ar  in  any  town  where  the  Employer  is  carrying  on  business  whether 
in  his  own  name  or  .in  connection  with  any  other  firm  or  firms  com¬ 
pany  or  companies  especially  will  not  at  any  time  whatsoever 
divulge  the  business  of  the  Employer  or  his  patent  or 

patents  or  the  chemicals  used  in  connection  therewith  or 
any  of  the  apparatus  or  secrets  of  his  business  or  system 

to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  not  duly  authorised  by  the 
Employer  also  that  the  Employe  will  not  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever  permit  any  not  duly  authorised  by  the  Employer 
to  enter  anv  dark  room  used  in  connection  with  the  Employer’s 
business  and  over  which  the  Emplove  shall  have  sole  (whole)  and 
partial  charge  for  the  time  being  and  that  the  doors  of  rooms  shall 
always  be  kept  locked  (except  when  in  actual  use)  (going  in  and  out 
by  the  Employer  or  such  person  or  persons  so  dulv  authorised  by  the 
Employer  as  aforesaid)  Also  that  the  ke^  of  the  dark  room  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Employe  or  be  handed 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  not  dulv  authorised  by  the 
Employer  to  have  the  possession  of  such  key  it  being  the  intention 
that  no  person  or  persons  (whatsoever)  whosoever  except  the 
Employer  or  those  duly  authorised  bv  him  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
or  see  into  any  dark  room  aforesaid  such  dark  room  and  the  contents 
thereof  being  strictly  private 

The  Employe  will  be  held  responsible  and  will  be  liable  to  oav  for 
any  breakages  damages  or  losses  sustained  by  the  Employer  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  Employe. 

If  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  ten  years  after  quitting  such 
service  the  Employe  doth  break  any  of  the  conditions  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  he  shall  and  will  pay  unto  the  Employer  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
for  such  and  every  day  that  the  Employe  shall  act  contrary  to  this 
his  said  agreement  every  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be  considered 
and  taken  as  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages  to  be  received  by 
action  or  actions  at  law  to  be  brought  bv  the  Employer  without 
proving  or  being  required  to  prove  any  special  or  other  damages 
IN  WITNESS  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  present  have  here¬ 
unto  set  their  hand  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  agreement  is  for 
three  years,  the  employer  is  at  any  time  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  employee  by  giving  him  two  months’  notice.  The 
latter  is  also  liable  to  instant  dismissal  if  he  “  breaks  any 
of  the  conditions  hereof  or  anv  standard  rule  of  the 
employer.”  The  employee  is  bound,  according  to  the  agree¬ 


ment,  after  quitting  the  employer’s  service  not  to  set  up  in 
business  or  be  connected  with  businesses  in  which  post¬ 
cards  are  made  a  specialty  of,  “  or  open  any  business  of 
photography  whatsoever  in  any  town  where  he  was  hereto¬ 
fore  employed  by  the  employer  or  in  any  town  where  the 
employer  is  carrying  on  business,  whether  in  his  own  name 
or  in  connection  with  any  other  firms  or  companies,”  etc. 
He  must,  also,  not  divulge  the  employer’s  “  patent  or 
patents  ” — a  stipulation  which  is  somewhat  amusing,  seeing 
that  all  patents  and  their  details  are  published  and  can  be 
seen  by  anyone.  Furthermore,  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
and  liable  to  pay  for  any  breakages,  etc.  In  the  event  of 
his  breaking  any  of  the  conditions  in  the  agreement  within 
ten  years  after  quitting  the  service,  he  is  to  pay  to  the 
employer  the  modest  ( !)  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  such 
day  that  the  employee  acts  contrary  to  the  agreement. 

This  agreement  is  really  amusing  reading,  seeing  that 
the  business  is  evidently  one  in  cheap  portrait  postcards. 
It  purports  to  restrict  the  employee  for  ten  years  after 
leaving  from  following  his  calling  in  several  large  towns, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  connected  with  the  businesses 
carried  on  in  them.  It  may  be  stated  that  London  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  these  towns. 

As  regards  the  validity  of  such  an  agreement  as  this — if 
the  candidate  for  the  berth  signed  it — there  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  in  our  mind  that  it  would  be  pronounced  null  and 
void,  as  being  an  undue  restriction  of  trade  and  against 
public  policy.  In  the  former  article  we  mentioned  that 
many  agreements  are  so  unreasonably  drawn  as  not  to  be- 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written,  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  case  in  point.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
this  agreement  were  signed  by  some  employees  they  might 
be  intimidated  from  departing  from  it  by  fear  of  legal 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  fifty  pounds  a  day,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  framed  with  that  end  in  view. 


THE  SLACK  SEASON. 

The  slack  months  of  January  and  February,  by  contrast 
with  the  preceding  rush  season,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
depressing  for  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  amateur  also,  unless  he  be  particularly  enthusiastic., 
or  favoured  by  the  recurrence  of  the  alleged  old-fashioned 
winter,  will  find  but  little  to  do  in  the  photographic  field 
Our  good  friends  the  dealers  will,  from  the  above  causes, 
find  business  at  a  standstill.  Whilst  we  cannot  provide 
emDloyment  for  these  chief  divisions  of  our  readers,  wre 
wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  each 
most  profitably  fill  in  this  slack  time.  The  first-named 
should  easily  occupy  his  time  with  useful,  if  not  directly 
profitable,  labour.  The  negatives  of  the  past  year  will 
need  to  be  indexed  and  packeted  for  easy  access  in  case  of  a 
re-order.  Most  professionals  have  their  own  pet  system,  so 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  detail.  With  regard 
to  the  re-orders,  however,  one  will  now  have  leisure  to 
follow  up  previous  orders,  a  polite  letter  serving  as  a. 
reminder.  A  slight  reduction  on  additional  orders  fre¬ 
quently  induces  them.  Though  scarcely  the  most  suitable 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  better  to  do  this  whilst  one  has  the 
time  than  not  at  all;  moreover,  one  can  take,  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  specialising  in  the 
copying,  enlarging,  etc.,  of  old  photographs,  paintings,  and 
documents,  which  work  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to 
the  studio.  Architectural  photography,  heirlooms,  furni¬ 
ture,  or  any  still  life  subiects  should  be  mentioned.  Any 
necessary  re-decoration  or  alteration  of  premises  should,  if 
possible,  be  executed  now.  Although  some  undertake 
these  expenses  grudgingly,  a  few  pounds  spent  discrimi- 
nately  in  this  fashion  is  often  absolutely  necessarv.  if  the 
faith  of  one’s  clients  and  the  prestige  of  the  establishment 
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are  to  be  maintained.  Many  studios  even  neglect  such 
necessities  as  whitewashing  dirty  ceilings,  repairing  broken 
properties,  and  replacing  spoilt  or  out-of-date  backgrounds. 
It  is  as  well  to  remember  the  old  adage,  “  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.”  Even  if  the  reality  of  the  latter  is  absent 
the  appearance  must  be  maintained.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  employ  decorators  to  achieve  this ;  a  rigorous 
spring  clean,  which  will  include,  the  rearrangement  of  the 
best  and  newest  specimens  and  the  destroying  of  any  that 
are  old  and  deteriorated,  is  often  all  that  is  necessary  to 
improve  matters.  All  schemes  for  bettering  one’s  financial 
position,  whether  by  improving  the  work,  advertising,  rais¬ 
ing  prices,  or  introducing  novelties,  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Since  the  matter  depends  to  such  an  extent 
upon  local  conditions  we  cannot  advise  more  definitely. 

Whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  amateur  movement 
has  received  a  check,  the  mere  button-pressing  variety 
receiving  but  few  new  adherents,  the  ranks  of  the  artistic 
and  pictorial  amateur  have  never  before  been  so  full.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  tiresome  sameness  of  the 
average  amateur’s  efforts,  and  it  is  natural  that  only  a 
short  time  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  tire  of  them. 
Those  who  have  passed  this  stage,  however,  and  have 
learnt  the  delights  of  picture-making  by  photography 
become  more  enamoured  as  time  goes  on,  and  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  pictorial  principles  increases.  Moreover,  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  in  the  other  graphic  arts 


becomes  more  critical  and  appreciative.  Ordinary! 
matters  of  everyday  life,  such  as  combinations  of  colours,! 
the  arrangement  of  domestic  goods,  the  decoration  of  one’sB 
home,  become  developed  in  a  fashion  that  is  both  pleasing! 
to  our  friends  and  useful  to  one’s  self. 

Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  point  out  to  the 
tiring  novice  the  great  superiority  of  pictorial  over  topo-| 
graphical  photography.  A  specimen  or  two  by  a  goodi 
local  picture-maker,  or,  if  that  is  not  available,  one  of  the' 
volumes  illustrating  modern  pictorial  work,  is  frequently! 
sufficient  to  raise  their  enthusiasm.  In  many  cases  it  'villi 
be  found  that  the  amateur  worker  is  quite  unaware  that 
such  work  can  be  produced  by  'amateurs  and  bjr  photo-1 
graphy.  We  have  frequently  been  asked  if  an  ordinary! 
enlargement  on  bromide  paper  from  a  straight  negative ; 
of  an  artistically  selected  subject  was  a  photograph.  When  I 
it  was  explained  that  the  only  difference  between  it  andji 
the  inquirer’s  own  efforts  was  in  the  selection  of  the  sub-| 
ject,  the  surprise  at  first  amounted  to  unbelief.  An  in-j 
Production  to  the  local  photographic  society  will  often : 
serve  to  keep  several  customers’  interest  alive  daring  the  j 
winter  months,  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  I 
their  hobby  with  renewed  vigour  at  the  first  signs  of 
spring.  A  great  number  of  amateurs  owe,  and  admit,  a 
very  great  obligation  to  their  dealers  for  advice,  encourage*! 
ment,  and  help  during  their  novitiate  stage,  and  their  grati-l 
tude  usually'takes  the  practical  form  of  continued  custom.! 


X-RAYS,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL,  AT 
THE  CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 


As  previously  announced,  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  gave  a  “  joint  and  several  ”  lecture  on  the  above  subject 
on  the  18th  ult. ,  before  a  large  number  of  local  medical  men 
and  members.  In  the  following  abstract  many  of  Dr.  Mees’ 
observations  requiring  the  use  of  diagrams  have  been  omitted, 
as  has  the  entire  contribution  of  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  latter  confined  himself  to  a  practical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  working  of  coils  and  their  accessories,  in  which 
he  was  obviously  very  much  at  home. 

High  Potential, 

For  the  benefit  of  those  with  but  slight  knowledge  of  electrical 
matters,  Dr.  Mees  first  gave  a  sketch  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  generation  of  the  electric  current,  both  primary  and 
induced,  and  pointed  out  that  electricity  through  solid  con¬ 
ductors  produces  heat  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current ; 
through  liquids  chemical  dissociation  and  electrolysis  of  water. 
If  required  to  pass  through  air  or  gases,  the  potential  must  be 
-enormously  extended,  only  currents  of  high  potential  being 
able  to  overcome  the  great  resistance  they  offered,  and  bridge 
over  space  by  means  of  a  spark.  For  the  production  of  high- 
tension  currents  he  used  a  large  enclosed  Wimshurst  machine 
under  three-atmosphere  air  pressure,  and  driven  by  a  motor, 
this  giving  a  more  regular  current  than  a  coil.  A  “  Rhumkoff 
coil  ”  consisted  essentially  of  an  iron  core,  surrounded  by 
thick  insulated  wire  called  the  “primary,”  around  which  many 
thousand  turns  of  insulated  fine  wire  were  coiled,  forming  the 
“  secondary.”  An  interrupted  current  from  any  convenient 
generator,  on  passing  through  the  “  primary,”  induced  a  current 
of  high  potential  in  the  “secondary.”  The  mechanism  for 
making  and  breaking  the  primary  current  is  termed  an  “inter¬ 
rupter,”  or  “contact-breaker.”  The  induced  current  set  up  at 
the  “make”  is  feeble;  that  induced  at  the  “break,”  provided 
the  break  is  sudden,  is  very  large.  The  iron  core  is  not 
instantly  magnetised,  or  de-magnetised,  either  on  the  appli¬ 
cation,  or  cutting  off  of  the  current ;  to  obtain  rapid  de¬ 


magnetisation,  and  a  consequent  quick  break,  the  interposition 
of  a  condenser  is  necessary.  The  action  of  a  condenser  is  not  j. 
very  well  understood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  the 
“  break  ”  the  current  comes  back  with  a  rush  in  the  opposite 
direction,  inducing  magnetism  in  the  iron  core  in  an  opposite  I 
direction  also,  resulting  in  a  very  rapid  break  in  the  I 
“  secondary.”  Careful  adjustment  of  condenser  in  relation  to  \ 
coil,  spark-length,  and  current  employed  is  necessary. 

The  “  Lenerd  ’  Discharge. 

The  high-potential  induced  current  passes  readily  through 
gas  and  air.  If  the  sparks  are  passed  through  a  sealed  glass  | 
tube,  and  the  air  gradually  exhausted,  the  results  grow  in  : 
interest  and  beauty  as  exhaustion  proceeds.  At  moderate  { 
exhaustions  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  more  or  less  uniform  glow,  j 
but  as  this  proceeds  a  more  diffused  light  becomes  apparent, 
and  concentrates  round  one  pole  in  a  different  manner  to  the  I 
other.  At  higher  vacua  fluorescence  appears,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  cathode  becomes  of  a  nature  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  the  anode.  At  exhaustions  1-100, 000th  to  1-1, 000, 000th 
atmosphere,  the  discharge  from  the  cathode  becomes  more  and 
more  important,  and  is  known  as  the  “  Lenard  discharge.” 
This  does  not  pass  from  cathode  to  anode,  but  takes  a  different 
course,  travelling  at  right-angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode 
and  striking  the  glass  of  the  tube.  An  interposed  cross  projects 
a  shadow  ;  a  metal  windmill  placed  in  its  path  revolves,  and 
a  magnet  draws  the  discharge  towards  it.  The  accepted  idea 
is  that  the  Lenard-rays  are  actual  particles  of  negative  electri¬ 
city,  projected  with  great  velocity  from  the  cathode.  If  an 
aluminium  window  is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  tube  where 
the  projected  rays  strike,  then  the  rays  will  pass  outside,  j 
but  only  penetrate  the  air  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Formation  of  X-Rays. 

Rontgen  was  experimenting  with  the  Lenard-rays,  when  he 
found  that  dry  plates  stored  in  proximity  became  fogged.  Upon 
thinking  the  matter  out,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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aluminium  window  hit  by  the  Lenard-rays  must  form  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  or  nucleus,  for  some  unknown,  invisible  rays 
radiating  or  scattering  in  all  directions  and  essentially  different 
from  all  previously  known  electric  radiations.  Further  investi¬ 
gations  showed  that  these  rays  (which  he  termed  the  X-rays) 
pass  with  ease  through  various  substances,  transparent  or 
opaque,  and  are  stopped  more  or  less  by  other  substances. 
They  were  observed  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  and  their 
shadow  images  recorded  by  photographic  plates.  With  a  large 
source  of  radiation,  the  shadows  have  naturally  indistinct 
outlines,  and  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  find  some  means 
of  getting  a  smaller  radiating  surface.  This  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  “focus  tube.”  In  a  focus  tube  the  cathode  is  made 
of  a  hemispherical  shape,  the  Lenard-rays  being  thereby 
brought  to  a  focus  inside  the  tube  on  to  a  metal  plate  forming 
an  anode,  and  termed  the  “  anti-cathode.” 

“Hard'*  and  “Soft”  Rays. 

Rontgen  found  that  the  X-rays  were  not  all  of  one  kind, 
their  penetrative  power  widely  varying  with  different  tubes  ; 
with  some,  even  a  piece  of  paper  was  sufficient  to  largely  arrest 
the  rays,  whilst  other  tubes  emitted  rays  that  penetrated  bones 
and  tissues  with  ease.  The  former  he  called  “  soft,”  the  latter 
“hard,”  tubes  now  being  known  as  soft  tubes  or  hard  tubes. 
A  close  connection  between  this  difference  and  the  vacuum  in 
the  tube  was  immediately  ascertained,  and  an  ingenious 
method  of  estimating  the  “  spark-length  ”  or  resistance  of  the 
particular  tube  in  use  arrived  at  by  the  following  means  :  The 
tube  is  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  the  high-tension  electric 
generator  in  the  usual  way,  an  alternative  route  from  one 
pole  to  the  other  being  made  along  a  wire  with  an  adjustable 
air-gap  in  its  circuit.  With  a  “  hard  tube  ”  the  high  potential 
current  will  spark  across  a  big  gap  in  preference  to  bridging 
the  exhausted  tube,  whilst  with  a  “soft  tube”  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  distance  apart  of  the  two  ends  of  the  air-gap, 
when  sparking  across  it  almost  ceases,  is  the  “  equivalent  spark- 
length  ”  of  the  tube  being  tested. 


An  X-Ray  Spectrum. 


Although  X-rays  cannot  be  refracted  by  a  prism,  or  lens, 
or  reflected  or  deviated  by  any  known  means,  only  stopped, 
yet  something  in  the  nature  of  a  spectrum  showing  varying 
degrees  of  “  hardness  ”  throughout  its  length  can  be  obtained. 
If  a  focus-tube  is  taken  with  a  big  anti -cathode,  and  the  Lenard- 
rays  bent  by  means  of  a  magnet,  then  they  will  impinge  on  a 
arger  surface  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  ;  every  point 
on  such  surface  impinged  on  being  a  source  of  X-rays,  hard 
rays  coming  from  points  hit  by  the  rays  suffering  least  devia¬ 
tion,  and  travelling  with  greater  velocity.  A  camera,  minus 
a  lens,  but  fitted  with  a  metal  panel  in  front  with  a  pinhole 
aperture,  is  placed  facing  the  emitted  stream  of  rays,  the  pin- 
°e  so  to  speak,  allowing  a  spectrum  to  fall  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  or  fluorescent  screen,  when  it  may  be  examined. 
A  rough  analogy  might  be  drawn  between  X-rays  and  an 
ordinary  spectrum  of  white  light.  If  a  blue  glass  is  interposed 
m  t  e  path  of  the  red  rays,  they  will  be  nearly  all  stopped, 
and  might  be  considered  -as  “soft.”  A  larger  proportion  of 
green  rayS  will  pass  through,  and  can  be  deemer  “harder.” 
ifie  blue  rays,  being  transmitted  without  aooreciable  loss  will 
represent  very  “hard  rays.” 


PHotograpHic  Work. 

When  working  with  X-rays,  fundamental  differences,  are  at 
once  observable  as  compared  with  ordinary  photographic  pro- 
hwb  instance,  if  a  pile  of  bromide  papers  are  placed 

be  arGfPatl?  ^  ^  they  wil1  to  'a11  intents  and  purposes 
__  mfarmly  fogged.  It  follows  that  a  dry  plate  will  be  just 
as  much  exposed  at  the  back  of  the  film  as  at  the  surface  ;  a 

fore51  vted  Plate’  haVins  two  films  of  e(Iual  speed,  will  there- 
’  m  ra^  work,  possess  double  the  effective  speed.  X-ray 


plates  are  consequently  made  extra  rich  in  silver,  which  has 
a  certain  “  stopping  ”  power.  Another  plate  contains  a  metallic 
salt  in  addition  to  the  silver,  and  is  opaque  to  the  rays.  It 
also  produces  secondary  scattered  radiation,  thus  attaining  the 
same  end  without  unnecessarily  increasino-  the  thickness  of 
coating.  At  the  beginning  very  long  exposures  were  necessary  ; 
at  present  these  have  been  so  much  reduced  that  “  instantaneous  ” 
exposures  are  possible.  The  organs  that  move  in  breathing, 
and  the  heart,  naturally  require  short  exposures  to  prevent 
blurring  of  the  shadow  image. 

Med  ical  Applications. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  exposure,  the  application. 
!  of  X-rays  to  medical  and  surgical  cases  was  in  many  cases 
j  of  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  nature,  especially  in  the  study 
I  of  stone  in  the  kidney,  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  incipient 
tuberculosis.  In  the  case  of  indigestion  and  certain  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  intestines,  it  is  possible  by  menus  of  bismuth 
sub-nitrate  to  watch  digestion  proceeding,  or  the  clogging  of 
any  internal  passages.  The  sub-nitrate  is  very  opaque  to  the 
rays,  and  can  be  compounded  with  some  flour  meal  without 
discomfort  to  the  patient.  Modern  practice  employs  very 
intense  rays,  all  the  current  the  particular  coil  in  use  will 
stand  being  put  through,  but  subject  to  the  breaking  down 
point  of  the  tube,  which  limits  the  pressure  that  can  be 
applied.  Tubes  with  anti-cathodes  cooled  with  water  are  on 
the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tantalum  tubes  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  can  be  worked  at  white  heat.  An  increase  of  power 
does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  of  the  primary  current, 
as  efficiency  largely  depends  upon  the  means  adopted  to  break 
such  current.  A  rapid  and  very  complete  break  meets  the- 
conditions  best.  For  fluorescent  screens,  the  interruptions  can 
hardly  be  too  rapid,  though  slower  speeds  may  be  found  more- 
effective  for  dry  plates. 

Contact-Breakers  and  Transformers. 

Contact-breakers  are  various,  the  oldest  form  in  which  the 
magnetism  of  the  coil  core  is  utilised  being  now  largely  aban¬ 
doned  in  favour  of  other  types.  Adjustable  dippers,  worked  by 
a  small  motor ;  mechanical  contact-breakers,  such  as  Dr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson’s,  employing  a  propeller  blade  making 
contact  with  mercury ;  centrifugal  mercury-breaks,  were 
examples.  Miller’s  break,  together  with  his  highly  ingenious 
apparatus  for  suppressing  the  induced  current  at  the  make, 
must  also  be  mentioned.  The  electrolytic  interrupter  of 
Wehnelt  gives  enormous  speed,  but  from  its  nature  is  of  high 
resistance.  It  consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  a  sheet  of  lead 
mounted  to  one  pole  of  the  generator,  and  a  point  tipped  with 
platinum  impinging  thereon,  and  connected  through  the 
“  primary  ”  to  the  other  pole,  both  being  immersed  in  a  con¬ 
ducting  liquid.  On  the  passage  of  the  current  gas  is  liberated 
between  point  and  plate,  and  breaks  contact.  Another  method 
largely  adopted  in  America,  dispensing  with  coils,  etc.,  or 
“  influence  ”  machines,  and  resulting  in  a  large  current  and 
high  potential,  is  to  use  an  alternating  current  from  the  main. 
This  is  first  passed  through  a  transformer,  to  increase  the 
voltage  to  any  required  extent,  and  then  through  a  “  rectifier,” 
which  only  permits  the  current  to  pass  in  one  direction.  The 
“  Snook  ”  transformer  is  based  on  these  principles.  Using  a 
tantalum  anti-cathode,  a  secondary  current  of  40  milli-amperes 
has  been  obtained,  and  radiographs  of  the  heart  secured  in 
one-tenth  of  a  second.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  penetrative 
power  of  the  X-rays,  the  greater  the  allowable  distance  from 
the  tube  of  the  subject  radiographed,  and  the  sharper  the 
shadows. 

The  Dang'er  of  X-Rays. 

With  such  a  powerful  source,  great  care  in  manipulation 
appears  to  be  necessary,  as  the  risk  of  X-ray  burns  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  increased.  Generally  speaking,  however,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  “  soft  tubes  ”  are  more  dangerous  in  this  respect 
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than  the  “hard”  ones.  X-rays  from  the  former  are  stopped 
very  abruptly  by  the  flesh,  and  their  effect  is  to  a  great  extent 
localised  in  a  short  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  rays  from  a 
“  hard  tube,”  with  their  greater  penetrative  power,  are  not 
concentrated  on  a  comparatively  small  area.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  “  soft  tubes  ”  are  better  adapted  to  show 
small  differences  of  tissue.  He  (the  lecturer)  felt  bound  to 
point  out  that  there  are  dangers  ever  attendant  on  X-ray  work, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  infer  that  they  could  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  observing  suitable  precautions.  The 
susceptibility  to  their  action  seemed  to  vary  largely  with  the 
individual,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  their  effect 
was  accumulative,  and  did  not  become  visible  for  some  time. 
Metallic  lead  of  sufficient  thickness  is  a  complete  protection. 
Lead  glass  is  also  a  protective  agent,  and  might  use¬ 
fully  be  interposed  between  the  patient  and  the  tube,  over  all 
parts  except  those  required  to  be  radiographed.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  the  patient  now  runs  practically  no 
danger  at  all. 

Discusssion. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Raffety,  who  entered  into  some  highly  theoretical 
and  contentious  considerations,  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of 
the  foregoing  abstract,  said  that  he  was  appalled  that  “  hard 
rays”  should  be  used  for  skin  diseases,  such  as  ringworm,  with 
possible  damage  to  the  parts  underneath.  He  also  inquired 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  anti-cathodes  to  give 
per  se  “soft  rays.” 

Dr.  H.  Critchley  said  that  very  great  harm  had  been  done 
by  the  publicity  given  by  the  lay  press  to  dermatitis,  or  X-ray 
burns,  patients  being  now  afraid  of  subjecting  themselves  to 
their  influence.  Unfortunately,  the  pioneers  were  unaware  of 
the  risks  they  were  running  ;  from  their  sufferings  a  lesson  had 
been  learnt.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Mees,  that  to  the  patient 
there  was  no  appreciable  danger,  or  to  the  careful  operator. 
As  had  been  stated,  the  action  of  the  rays  was  accumulative, 
and  accidents  to  the  operator  might  happen  by  his  not  noting 
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what  “had  been  put  down  on  the  list,”  and  in  neglecting  I 
slight  signs  of  warning.  In  reference  to  the  point  raised  by  I 
the  last  speaker,  he,  speaking  from  a  large  experience,  -did  li 
not*  think  that  any  evil  resulted  from  using  "hard  tubes”  fori 
skin  diseases.  In  practice  he  had  not  found  it  so.  In  the 
case  of  ringworm  alone  he  had  treated  over  1,500  cases  without l 
the  slightest  injury  resulting.  X-rays  Avere  a  most  valuable) 
diagnosis,  and  therapeutic  agent  of  value.  He  looked  forward  U 
to  the  time  when  electricity  and  serum  would  banish  drugs 
altogether.  Many  diseases  Avere  already  yielding  rapidly  to  j 
the  X-rays ;  tuberculosis  on  the  surface,  for  instance,  like  | 
“  snow  before  the  sun.” 

Mr.  H.  Lacy  said  that  he  had  a  theory  of  his  own  as  regards  | 
the  disasters  Avhich  had  happened  to  X-ray  operators.  Time  I 
did  not  permit  of  his  going  into  it.  He  might,  however, 
mention  that  when  dealing  with  “  Tesla  effects  ”  he  had  noticed  | 
that  those  who  showed  the  greatest  variation,  say,  between  two 
fingers,  and  could  light  up  tubes  rapidly,  were  the  most 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  X-rays.  Such  susceptibility  would  • 
vary  with  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions.  He 
earnestly  urged  all  operators  never  to  run  any  unnecessary  | 
risks.  Dr.  Mees,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Raffety,  said  that  if  other  I 
anti-cathodes  running  down  the  atomic  weight  scale  were  { 
employed,  less  efficiency  would  be  obtained.  He  doubted  i 
whether  the  necessity  of  alteration  arose  ;  it  was  easy  to  turn 
a  “hard  tube”  into  a  “soft”  one,  by  leaving  it  on  one  side 
for  some  time. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Dr.  Mees  and 
Mr.  Smith,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors, 
who  incidentally  apologised  to  the  visitors  for  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  One  of  the  medical  men  present,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  expressed  his  and  their  appre-  j 
ciation  of  the  two  most  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  J 
they  had  listened  to.  The  President’s  apology  was  really  I 
unnecessary,  for,  if  occasion  had  dictated,  they  would  have  sat  : 
out  another  two  hours  with  pleasure. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLOUR-SENSITISING  CHLORIDE  EMULSIONS. 


ii. 


Preparation  of  the  Emulsion. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  the  neutral 
method,  excluding  a  ripening  process  as  far  as  possible,  was  selected, 
on  the  basis  partly  of  the  author’s  own  experience  and  partly  of 
the  data  of  Eder  and  Pizzighelli.  Adopting  an  8  per  cent,  gelatine 
solution  as  customary  for  photographic  emulsions  in  general,  a 
content  of  silver  equal  to  60  grns.  silver  nitrate  pro  emulsion,  and 
an  ample  excess  of  chloride  were  employed  on  the  lines  of  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  work.  The  silver  nitrate  was  used  in  solution  in 
water  without  previous  admixture  with  gelatine,  and  after-addition 
of  gelatine  solution  to  the  emulsion  was  omitted,  since  there  was 
to  be  no  long  digestion  or  ripening  with  ammonia.  A  good  hard 
emulsion  gelatine  (Sud  No.  4,790)  was  placed  at  disposal  by  the 
firm  of  Stoss  and  Co.,  Ziegelhausen,  Heidelberg.  The  following 
materials  were  separately  added  and  brought  into  solution  by  aid 


■of  heat :  — 

A.  Gelatine  .  36  gms. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  20  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  250  ccs. 

B.  Silver  nitrate  .  30  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  200  ccs. 


Both  solutions  were  warmed  up  to  50deg.  C.,  and  the  silver  solution 
gradually  added,  and  with  constant  stirring  to  the  gelatine  solution 
— by  red  light.  A  small  sample  of  emulsion,  placed  on  a  glass 
plate,  Avas  pure  white  in  colour  by  reflected  light,  whilst  it — showing 
that  no  ripening  had  taken  place — was  orange-colour  by  transmitted 
light.  The  emulsion  thus  prepared  was  at  once  placed  in  a  cold 


room  (5  to  10  deg.  C.)  and  left  for  some  hours  (over  night)  in  order  1 
to  obtain  a  thoroughly  firm  emulsion,  and  thereby  to  guard  against 
undesired  absorption  of  water  in  the  after-washing. 

The  following  day  the  emulsion  was  pressed  through  a  net  of  ! 
fine  mesh,  and  the  nodules  of  emulsion  washed  in  running  tap  ; 
water  of  12  to  14  deg.  C.  for  five  hours.  The  adhering  water  was 
finally  drained  off  and  squeezed  out,  and  the  emulsion  put  carefully 
away  until  the  next  day. 

The  plates  to  be  coated  with  emulsion  were  cleaned  in  the  usual 
way  with  weak  soda  lye,  rinsed  with  clean  water,  and  given  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  chrome-alum  and  gelatine  solution.  For  this  latter  pur¬ 
pose  the  plates  Avere  dipped  in  a  solution  containing  three  gms.  of 
gelatine  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water,  to  which  Avas  added  15  ccs.  of  a 
1  :  50  chrome-alum  solution.  The  plates  were  then  set  up  to  dry 
spontaneously.  Plates  of  18  x  24  cm.  (7  in.  x  9  in.)  were  used,  and 
were  afterwards  cut  to  9  x  12  cm. 

At  the  time  of  coating,  the  emulsion  was  rendered  fluid  on  a 
water  bath,  passed  through  leather  by  aid  of  a  Braun  filter,  and 
kept  at  35  deg.  C. 

Previous  experiments  had  shown  that  for  a  coating  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  a  commercial  transparency  plate  12  ccs.  of  emulsion 
per  18  x  24  plate  (=  426  sq.  cm.)  was  quite  sufficient  when  given 
by  a  coating  machine,  but  not  in  the  case  of  hard-coating  if  the 
whole  plate  was  to  be  uniformly  coated.  On  this  account,  despite 
the  good  density  given  by  thin  coatings  of  chloride  emulsion,  the 
larger  quantity  of  18  ccs.  of  emulsion  was  taken,  about  correspond¬ 
ing  with  a  rapid  gelatino-bromide  plate.  A  difference  in  the 
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;haracter  of  the  plate  from  this  cause  can  scarcely  be  assumed,  since, 
at  any  rate  for  silver  bromide,  it  has  been  shown*  that  neither 
the  general  nor  colour-sensitiveness  are  appreciably  affected  by  the 
thickness  of  the  coating,  other  conditions  being  normal. 

On  each  warmed  glass  plate  18  ccs.  of  emulsion  are  coated,  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  coated  plates  placed 
on  a  levelled  and  cooled  plate-glass  to  set.  They  were  then  dried 
in  a  current  of  air  at  25  deg.  C.,  becoming  dry  in  four  or  five 
hours.  They  were  packed  as  usual  until  used. 

Examination  of  the  Plates.  . 

Examination  of  the  undeveloped  plates  showed  them  to  have  a 
uniform  white  matt  translucent  film,  which  rapidly  became  reddish- 
violet  in  daylight.  Observed  in  the  microscope  it  was  seen  that 
the  film  was  not  homogeneous,  but  contained  two  different  modifica¬ 
tions  of  silver  chloride,  plainly  visible  in  the  gelatine,  and  differ¬ 
ing  in  size.  This  observation  led  to  the  preparation  of  further 
emulsions  under  different  conditions,  in  order  to  secure  a  separation 
of  the  two  varieties  of  halide,  but  the  fine  grain  and  the  floeculent 
forms  were  nevertheless  obtained  together  in  all  cases,  and  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  turned  out  exactly  according 
to  Eder  (“  Handbueh  ”  III.,  727)  gave  the  same  results. 

The  dry  plate  coated  with  this  emulsion,  exposed  in  the  camera 
and  developed  with  ferrous  citrate,  gave,  with  normal  exposure  and 
development,  an  extremely  fine  silver  grain  with  absolute  clearness 
of  the  unexposed  portions,  whilst  by  continuing  development  long 
enough  to  obtain  increased  density,  that  is  for  about  five  minutes, 
a  very  coarse  silver  grain  was  obtained  irregularly  over  the  whole 
plate.  But  as  the  fine  grain  only  serves  for  the  production  of  the 
image,  the  coarse  grain  stands  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  it,  and 
showed  itself  in  those  portions  where  no  exposure  whatever  had 
taken  place  without  any.  consequences  of  its  coarse  structure  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  of  the  usual  chemical  fog  on  dry-plates. 

The  instances  of  two  modifications  of  silver  chloride  in  emulsion 
work  is  by  no  means  unknown,  and  indeed  Stas,  in  his  classical 
work  on  the  forms  of  silver  chloride,  described  four  different  varie¬ 
ties  in  reference  to  their  solubility,  whilst  Eder  has  also  noticed 
that  silver  chloride  is  more  easily  precipitated  in  a  floeculent  state 
than  is  silver  bromide.  Apart  from  this  latter  fact  and  from 
notes  on  the  effect  of  ripening,  nothing  more  exact  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  behaviour  of  the  different  silver  chlorides,  especially  in 
gelatine,  is  to  be  found,  and  it  therefore  appeared  advisable  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  behaviour  of  these  varieties  in  relation  to  their 
reduction. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  hand-in-hand  with  the  development 
of  the  coarse-grained  silver  precipitate  dichroic  fog  comes  in.  It 
was  taken  as  the  first  assumption  that  restraining  agents  acting 
upon  silver  chloride  might  account  for  some  of  the  fog.  Such 
restraining  agents  would  be  the  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the 
emulsion,  and  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  developer,  and  therefore 
an  experimental  emulsion  was  made  with  the  ammonium  chloride  as 
low  as  possible,  whilst  the  sodium  chloride  was  omitted  altogether. 
The  dichroic  fog,  however,  made  its  appearance  as  a  third  modifica¬ 
tion  on  development  for  a  longer  time  than  five  minutes.  As  the 
time  of  development  is  usually  limited  to  three  minutes  this  . pheno¬ 
menon,  like  that  of  the  coarser  silver  deposit,  did  not  come  into 
consideration,  the  emulsion,  after  being  colour-sensitised,  giving 
perfectly  good  clear  negatives  by  the  customary  method  of  working. 

As  regards  the  colour  of  the  silver  reduced  from  the  pure  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver  it  should  be  observed  that  it  tended  to  a  warm 
bright  reddish-brown,  which  darkened  considerably  on  the  plates 
drying.  In  the  course  of  a  number  of  experiments  it  was  found 
that  the  colour  was  caused  by  the  dye  used  for  sensitising,  as 
already  noted  by  Eder  for  eosin  and  cyanin.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  pinacyanol,  which  gave  a  pure  violet  colour.  The 
effect  of  ripening  of  the  silver  chloride  had  the  effect  upon  the 
reduced  metallic  silver  only  of  giving  darker  or  more  blackish-brown 
colours. 

Exposure. 

Means  had  next  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a  .  measure  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  emulsion,  and  to  bring  this  into  correspondence  with  the 
brightness  of  the  spectrum  obtained  in  the  spectrograph.  A  series 
of  times  of  exposure  were  therefore  ascertained,  which,  in  conjunc¬ 
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tion  with  a  certain  method  of  development,  described  below,  gave  a 
whole  scale  of  different  degrees  of  density  from  the  smallest  sell  we  1- 
lenwert  to  the  greatest  silver  deposit.  By  altering  the  width  of  slit, 
using  either  Nernst  or  mercury-vapour  lamps  and  partly  undyed, 
partly  sensitised  chloride  plates,  the  following  conditions  were  finally 
arrived  at  for  comparative  exposures  of  sensitised  and  unsensitised 
chloride  plates.  Nine  exposures  were  given  to  each  plate,  the  first 
and  the  last — these  being  so  chosen  merely  for  convenience  in  obser¬ 
vation-being  to  the  mercury-vapour  line  spectrum.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  seven  exposures  were  to  a  band  spectrum  of  the  Nernst 
lamp.  In  the  case  of  exceptional  intensity  of  the  mercury- vapour 
lines,  and  when  these  latter  were  required  as  sharp  as  possible,  these 
two  spectra  were  made  with  a  slit  of  .06mm.  and  an  exposure  of 
120  seconds.  The  exposure  for  the  other  portions  was  made  with 
a  slit  of  .6mm.  and  for  time  according  to  the  following  table:  — 


i.t  in  seconds  Log.  i.t. 

15  1.18 

30  * .  1.48 

60  1.78 

120  .  2.08 

240  2.38 

480  2.68 

960  2.98 


As  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  remained  the  same  for  all 
subsequent  exposures  the  light  source  could  be  taken  as  constant, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  product  i.t,  i  —  t,  so  that  the  factor  t  is  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  exposure.  The  separate  exposure 
time  were  so  chosen  that  their  logarithms  on  being  graphically 
represented  occurred  at  equal  distances  along  the  abscissse  of  the 
charts. 

Development  Formulae. 

The  fornrula  of  Eder  and  Pizzigelli  was  selected.  The  three 
solutions  are :  — 

A. — Citric  acid  .  150  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  700  ccs. 

Ammonia  (91)  .  160  ccs. 

The  ammonia  is  added  with  constant  stirring  until  the  solution  is 
neutral  or  weakly  alkaline,  and  there  is  then  added 

Citric  acid  .  100  gms. 

This  is  dissolved  and  the  whole  solution  filtered. 

B.  — Ferrous  sulphate  .  100  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  300  ccs. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  3  to  4  drops. 

C.  — Sodium  chloride  (salt)  .  10  gms. 

Water  . 300  ccs. 

For  each  9  x  12  cm.  plate  the  developer  was  mixed  as  follows : — A, 
45  ccs.  ;  B,  15  ccs. ;  C,  3  ccs. 

These  solutions  were  used  at  a  temperature  of  18  deg.  C,  the 
plates  being  developed  in  total  darkness  for  exactly  180  seconds 
by  means  of  a  stop  watch,  no  coarse  grain  deposit  or  dichroic 
fog  being  produced  within  this  time.  The  plates  were  then  rinsed 
under  the  tap,  fixe 1  in  10'  per  cent,  hypo  and  washed  in  running 
water.  .  F.  Wentzel. 

(To  be  continued.) 

-  ♦  — — - 

Cinematograph  in  Mexico. — A  Consular  report  says  that  little 
difficulty  is  found  in  Tampico  (Mexico)  in  renting  rooms  and  halls 
for  cinematograph  and  other  motion  picture  machines.  Two  motion 
picture  shows  are  now  being  operated  in  Tampico,  and  while  pat¬ 
ronised  to  some  extent,  cannot  be  said  to  return  more  than  a  fair 
profit.  The  report  points  out  that  great  care  should  be  taken  befoie 
engaging  in  this  new  enterprise. 

The  Dresden  Exhibition. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited, 
write  : — “  In  the  current  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  we  notice  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  M . A . , 
with  regard  to  the  forthcoming  Dresden  Exhibition.  Mr.  Blake 
there  mentions  that  only  five  trade  entries  have  been  received  for  the 
whole  of  England.  As  our  case  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  many 
other  firms,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  our  German  bianch, 
whose  headquarters  are  Lindenstrasse  34,  Berlin,  S.W.  68,  ha^  e 
taken  charge  of  our  exhibit.  We  believe  that  they  will  have  an 
important  stall  in  a  prominent  position.” 
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THE  SCOTTISH  FEDERATION. 

Annual  Meeting. 

1  he  annual  meeting  of  Scotland’s  representative  body  was  held  at 
Wishaw  on  Saturday,  when  about  forty  delegates  were  present,  with 
fully  as  many  associates.  Mr.  Symon,  vice-president,  presided.  The 
, secretary  (Mr.  John  B.  Maclachlan),  in  his  report,  spoke  of  the  growth 
ot  the  Federation.  They  started  the  year  with  forty-two  societies, 
they  closed  with  forty-five,  and  already  two  more  had  federated  for 
1909.  The  death  of  Horsley  Hinton  was  referred  to,  and  reference 
made  to  the  sum  the  Federation  collected  for  the  Memorial  Fund. 
1  he  various  branches  of  the  Federation’s  activity  were  referred  to 
and  work  done  detailed.  The  whole  report  showed  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  carrying  out  its  original  ambition  of  working  for  the  good 
-of  photography  in  Scotland.  As  the  financial  year  only  finished  on 
December  31  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Arch.  'Campbell)  was  unable  to 
submit  a  completed  balance-sheet,  but  he  submitted  a  cash  statement, 
which  showed  a  loss  on  the  year’s  working,  but  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Federation  of  some  £60.  The  portfolio  secretary  (Mr. 
•J.  R.  Ross)  and  the  lantern  slide  secretary  (Mr.  R.  Marshall)  both 
gave  in  , satisfactory  reports.  Mr.  J.  A.  Peebles,  Dundee  and  East 
-of  Scotland  Association,  gave  an  invitation  to  the  Federation  to  hold 
the  next  Salon  (1910)  in  Dundee,  where  the  members  of  the  local 
association  would  spare  no  trouble  to  make  it  a  success.  A  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  anent  the  financial  arrangements*  of  the  Salon,  but 
after  a  free  expression  of  opinion  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
oi  ibe  Council,  as  also  was  the  question  of  date.  Office-bearers  were 
elected  as  follows :— «!  President,  T.  Carlaw  Martin,  LL.D.  ;  vice- 
presidents,  J.  A.  Peebles,  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ;  and  R.  Telfer, 
Wishaw;  secretary,  John  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie  and  District; 
treasurer,  Arch.  Campbell,  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland;  auditors, 
J.  Murdoch,  U. A.,  and  R.  C.  Thomson.  Council:  Vanes  s  C.  Baird, 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland;  A.  Symon,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Wishaw; 
R.  Milne,  Paisley;  R.  Marshall,  Grangemouth;  F.  W.  Kay,  Aber¬ 
deen;  W,  H.  Wilson,  Glasgow  Southern;  Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell; 
J.  D.  Ross,  Brechin;  R.  Thomson,  Midlothian;  and  Robt.  K.  Holmes 
(associate  member),  Dollar.  At  the  Council  meeting  J.  W.  Ross  was 
reappointed  portfolio  secretary  and  R.  Marshall  lantern  slide  secre¬ 
tary.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  appoint  the  Salon  committee  at 
once,  instead  of,  as  usual,  waiting  until  the  next  meeting,  and 
Messrs.  Peebles,  Baird,  and  Campbell  were  appointed.  Mr.  Baird, 
who  acted  as  Salon  secretary  in  19C6,  was  appointed  to  that  office. 


exhibitions. 


THE  NORTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  exhibition  of  pictorial  photography,  held  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  was  opened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  last  at  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester.  In  former 
years  the  city  of  Leeds  has  played  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  but 
-on  the  present  occasion  their  co-operation  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
exhibition  lasts  from  January  6  to  27  inclusive,  and  must  certainly 
prove  a  great  success  in  all  ways.  This  is  not  a  little  due  to  the 
kindness  of  the  City  Fathers,  who  have  generously  placed  three 
important  rooms  in  the  art  galleries  at  the  disposal  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  in  other  ways  granted  advantages  and  concessions. 
In  thus  following  the  lead  of  the  Liverpool  magnates  they  have  con¬ 
firmed  a  precedent  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  observed  by 
other  important  towns  in  the  country.  It  is  an  official  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  amateur  photography  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  general  art  culture  of  the  people. 

The  show  numbers  671  pictures,  420  slides,  and  about  200'  Auto- 
chromes.  Naturally  enough,  many  of  these  have  been  exhibited 
before,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  in.  view  of  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  barely 
refer  to  such  works  as  have  been  criticised  in  former  reviews.  Taking 
the  pictures  more  or  less  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue,  we  may 
mention  first  a  striking  “Sunset  at  Sea”  (4),  by  W.  A.  Hepburn, 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  preserve  the  hard  and  clear  horizon  that 
is  true  to  the  effect  depicted.  The  luscious  deep  tones  of  the  surface 
■of  the  sea  and  the  contrasting  airiness  of  the  stormy  sky  are  its 
■chief  excellences. 


M.  W.  Thompstone's  “Impression”  of  Lincoln  (12),  though  a  littlJ 
flat,  is  nice  in  feeling  and  large  in  style.  Broader  and  more  romantiil 
than  usual  with  B.  Ward  Thompson’s  landscapes,  his  “  Tranquillity! 
of  the  Silent  Hills  ”  (17)  should  enhance  his  reputation  a  good  deal  if 
He  has  other  works  here,  some  of  which  are  in  the  style  with 
which  his  name  has  become  associated ;  but  he  shows  a  welcome! 
broadening  of  pictorial  idea  in  Nos.  145  and  146,  respectively  named 
“Repose”  and  “In  the  Dell,”  which  are  highly  successful  in  theiij 
looseness  and  their  depth  of  perspective.  “  The  Edge  of  the  Dunes  '  ! 
(19)  is  a  sea  view,  sunlit,  -which  does  not  include  the  luminary  him-l 
self,  but  the  sky  has  a  convincing  light-laden  quality  that  betokm 
the  blazing  sun  above.  The  work  is  simple  and  impressive.  In  tli.- 
excellent  “  King  (Street,  Manchester,”  (20),  H.  A.  Knowles  has  also 
secured  fine  quality.  Our  only  criticism  is  that  the  dark  house- 
flanking  the  bright  space  of  sky  and  distance  are  somewhat  equally 
balanced.  W.  A.  J.  Heneler  sends  “ -V  Wet  Night  in  the  Suburbs  "  i 
(24),  the  charm  of  which  is  discounted  by  the  unmitigated  edge  of  I 
a  near  and  dominating  tree  trunk.  He  is  entirely  successful  in  ;i 
woodland  view,  called  “Autumn  Mists”  (799),  which  depicts  slanting 
sun  rays  shooting  amongst  the  trees.  Shipping  and  smoke  agaiint 
the  clouds  provide  fine  subject  matter  for  John  Walton’s  “  Industry  ” 
(32).  In  “Winter  Sunlight  ”  (33)  we  have  snow  capitally  rendered, 
together  with  a  nice  decorative  composition.  This  is  by  T.  Long- , 
worth  Cooper.  Fred  Judge’s1  nocturne,  “  The  Thames  at  Dusk  ”  (38),  tr 
with  its  lamps  and  mists,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  his  most  pleasing 
works.  A  farrier  shoeing  a  horse,  with  the  rider  standing  by,  and 
a  background  of  cottages,  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  most  effective  ■ 
and  sunny  picture  by  Edgar  G.  Lee,  well  composed,  and  entitled 
“  At  the  Smithy  ”  (50).  There  is  a  fine  expanse  as  well  as  recession 
of  planes  in  “Robin  Hood’s  Bay  ”  (54),  by  G.  M.  Carlton. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Pearce,  the  exhibition  has  one  of  its  i 
strongest  attractions.  Mr.  Pearce,  with  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  i 
of  “  Northerners,”  has  likewise  designed  and  drawn  two  immense  and 
highly  effective  posters  for  the  shew.  In  his  figure  photographs  he 
displays  great  taste  and  much  artistic  skill.  “The  White  Robe  ”  • 
(69)  is  not  only  a  fine  photograph  of  a  charming  subject,  but  its  lines, 
the  disposition  of  its  draperies,  and  the  general  lighting  make  it! 
a  most  dignified  and  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Next  in  interest  to : 
our  minds  is  the  delicate  and  charming  “  Study  of  a  Girl’s  Head  ” 
(419),  which  is  rather  more  than  that  in  reality,  including,  as  it 
does,  an  arm  and  the  bust.  His  “Fate”  (417)  is  a  nice  study,  but 
is  not  suggestive  of  its  title.  Other  figure  works  by  him  deserve  more 
notice  than  we  can  give  them.  An  old  style  sort  of  landscape,  with 
large  ctimulous  clouds,  is  Arthur  Smith’s  very  pleasinq-  “  A  York-  i 
shire  Valley  ”  (84).  Miss  Brenda  Johnson  exhibits  one  or  two  of  her  I 
successful  landscapes  which  have  been  already  seen  in  London.  “  A  j 
Summer  Day  ”  is  one  of  the  nicest ;  and.  while  we  are  mentionim  < 
previously  exhibited  works,  which  have  already  been  well  discussed  I 
we  may  refer  to  J.  Gale’s  “  Le  Moulin  Blanc  ”  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brace  1 
well’s  “  The  Serenade  ”  ;  E.  Louise  Marillier’s  “  Basket  of  Peonies  ”  J 
Lilian  G.  Bland’s  “Cockfighting”;  Dr.  C.  Thurstan-Hollandl  ( 
magnificent  “  End  of  the  Valpelline  ”  ;  Alex.  Keighley’s  “  Spring! 
Pastoral,”  “A  Word  in  Passing,”  “Corpus  Christi,”  and  “The! 
Bridge”;  P.  Bale  Rider’s  lovely  “Summer”  and  “In  Rouen”;! 
J.  C.  Warburg’s  “Notre  Dame  de  Vie”;  “Wedded,”  by  Aubrey! 
Harris;  Wm.  Pringle’s  fine  old  .street  scene,  “The  Arrest”;  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  “  All  Hands  Aloft  ”  and  “  The  Shrimping  Ground  ”  ;H 
by  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  “(Snow  in  the  City,”  “Snow  on  the  Hill¬ 
side,”  and  “In  a'  Northern  City  ”  ;  by  Mrs.  E.  Peake,  “The  Spell” 
and  “  Seeing  the  World  ”  ;  by  J.  M.  Whitehead,  “  A  Silent  Guide  ” ; II 
by  J.  C.  Batkin,  “Dispersing  the  Gloom”  and  “Gleam  and 
Grime”;  Mrs.  Barton’s  “Morning”;  Mrs.  Keene’s  “Motherhood” 
and  “Bavarian  Peasant,”  here  called  “The  Pipe  of  Peace”;  S-  G. 
Kimber’s  “City  Portal”;  W.  L.  F.  Wastell’ s  “On  the  Moselle”; 
W.  A.  Clark’s  “In  Old  Caudebec  ” ;  by  Chas.  F.  Inston,  “In  a 
Derbyshire  Dale”  and  “The  Dock”;  by  J.  A.  Sinclair,  “The  Inn 
of  Cervantes,”  “Homewards,”  and  “A  Grey  Day  at  Meude  ”  ;  by 
E.  T.  Holding,  “The  Lesson,”  “The  Song  of  the  Lark,”  “The 
Magazine,”  and  “The  Craftsman”;  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick,  “Country 
Life,”  “An  Impression  of  Liverpool,”  and  “The.  Dwellings  of  the 
Humble”;  Dan  Dunlop’s  “Old  Professor  ”;  L.  J.  Steele’s  “Garden 
of  Allah”;  J.  C.  S.  Mummery’s  “Waterside,  Chesham,”  “A 
Grimy  Road,”  and  “The  Barn  Door”;  by  Furley  Lewis,  “Miss 
Adele  Baughan,”  “  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  Esq.”;  Oscar  Hardee’s 
“Isabella  en  Jan  Wilden  ” ;  Cavendish  Morton’s  “Hebe  and 
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Fantasia”;  Dr.  Boon’s  “Sunlight  and  Flowers”;  and  Basil  Schon’s 
“Dingy  London.”  All  these,  and  others  also,  have  been  dealt  with 
at  length  in  our  previous  columns.  They  give  the  show  a  deal  of 
distinction,  but  we  must  deal  more  particularly  with  the  native  work 
rather  than  the  imported,  and  with  such  as  are  new  to  our  eyes. 

The  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery,  E.  R.  Dibden,  shows 
two  excellent  portraits  of  artists,  “  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  R.W.S., 
P.R.C.A.”  (78),  and  “The  Late  John  Finnic,  R.G.,  R.C.A.”  (405), 
the  latter  a  spirited  and  highly  interesting  work.  Miss  Phyllis  Dare 
is  presented  in  “A  Limelight  -Study”  (106),  by  Geo.  Dawson,  in  a 
cleverly  managed  effect-  of  the  stage  as  seen  from  the  “wings.”  A 
little  girl  lying  at  full  length  upon  a  window  sill,  “  To  Catch  the 
Waning  Light”  (148),  as  she  reads,  is  an  enlargement  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  A.  T.  Lakin.  Beyond  the  leaded  lights  is  seen  the  garden, 
the  details  of  which  just  give  a  thought  too  much  of  subject  matter 
and  rob  the  subject  of  simplicity  and  repose.  Mrs.  A.  Ralli  is  to 
bo  congratulated  upon  the  go  and  action  of  her  “Boatmen”  (122), 
who  are  managing  a  boat  in  the  surf.  Mr.  James-  Shaw  still  produces 
the  fruits  of  his  visits  to  Rothenburg,  not  the  least  interesting  of 
which  is  the  old  peasant,  who  sits  with  pipe,  Inug,  and-  paper  in  a 
sort  of  cell,  enjoying  his  “Dinner  Hour”  (133).  Mr.  Shaw’s  “Man 
of  Pitch”  (259)  is  an  exercise  in  the  pictorial  charms  of  steam  from 
a  road  repairing  cauldron.  His  capital  costume  study,  “  The  Captain’s 
Horse”  (282),  has  been  -seen  before;  but  better  than  these  in  some 
respects  is  the  “Evening  Light — -Caudebec  ”  (284),  which  illumines 
half-way  the  rich  work  of  the  church  front.  The  energetic  secretary, 
S.  L.  Coulthurst,  sends  an  ambitious  enlargement,  called  “  The 
New  Gown  ”  (261),  a  group  of  ladies  before  a  large  window.  The 
difficulties  have  not  been  entirely  overcome  in  the  shadowy  places, 
which  are-  flat  and  monotonous.  We  prefer  his  more  direct  works ; 
for  example,  the  bright  and-  busy  water-side  scene,  called  “  The 
Departure  ”  (412),  which-  in  part's  is  most  happily  composed.  Two 
similar  works  are  “The  Quay  Side”  (422)  and  “In  the  Harbour” 
(423),  which  are  highly  pictorial  and  possess  fine  qualities,  though  we 
think  that  in  pigmenting  he  has-  allowed  relief  to  stand  before  truth 
of  tone-  values  here  and  there;  and,  if  he  will  forgive  us,  we  suggest 
that  he  cut  off  all  the  dark  mass  and  the  mast  from  the  right  side 
of  “Toilers  of  the  Sea’-  (548),  and  the  remainder  will  make  a-  fine 
and  choice  work.  Of  Mr.  Coulthurst’ si  two  charming  works,  “  Early 
Morning  in  the  Harbour  ”  (332)  and  “  Evening  on  the  Mersey  ” 
(473),  we  have  nothing  but  sincere  commendation.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  best  of  Dr.  Lakin’s  pictures  is  “A  Branch”  (255),  a  feathery 
feature  which  fills  the  front  plane  of  a  pretty  view,  showing  a  retiring 
•distance  of  verdure  and  water.  J.  J.  Phelps,  a  most  assiduous  vice- 
chairman,  has  some  deftly  worked  oil  prints.  “  The  White  Gate  ” 
(440)  would  be  pretty  erough  were  not  the  gate  itself  a  somewhat 
commonplace  feature.  His  “Inspiration”  (441)  depicts  a  sculptor 
v/ho  contemplates  a  bust,  and  wears  an  expression  that  betokens  a 
surcharge  of  inspiration.  In  landscape  Mr.  Phelps  is  more  happy. 

Dangling  Wreaths  of  Water  Smoke”  (444)  is-  a  truly  fine  rendering 
of  spray  from  a  waterfall,  and  in  “  A  Grey  Morning — Lincoln  ” 
(471),  he  carries  delicacy  almost-  to  dissolving  point  in  the  scarcely 
perceived  towers  of  the  distant  cathedral.  The  other  vice-chairman, 
Rev.  Hy.  W.  Dick,  sends  a  pleasing  variety  of  subjects.  In  “A 
"Cottage  Home  (439)  we  think  the  light-  too  much  confined  to  the 
table  and  figures.  London’s  Heat  and  Haze”  (463)  is  an  apotheosis 
of  a  hansom  cab  -a  common  object,  treated  with  more  -grace  than 
Mr.  Wasted  has  treated  his  cab  in  the  otherwise  satisfactory 

Hansom  Cab  (383).  Another  vehicle  which  the  Rev.  Henry  Dick 
aas  put  to  use  is  a  motor-car,  all  but  enveloped  in  smoke.  He  calls 
it  “  The  Eclipse  of  the  Horse”  (465),  and  it  certainly  forms  an 
object  lesson  in  most  agreeable  form  of  the  disadvantages  of  progress. 
Excellent  in  subject  and  effect  is  Edgar  G.  Lee’s  “  Coming  of  the 

Mauretania’  ”  (291),  who  gives  another  version  also  of  the  subject 
in  .  Evening  on  the  Tyne  ”  (403).  O.  F.  iS-tuart  has  a  bright  and 
taking  view  of  “  Dovedale  ”  (300)  ;  but  we  do  not  care  so  much  for  his 
oil  print  of  “The  Bridge  Players”  (599),  which  is-  flagrantly 
reminiscent  of  the  Hon.  John  Collier’s  “  Whist  Players.”  “  Hooping 
the  Wheel  (305),  by  T.  H.  Greenall,  shows  two  wheelwrights  at  work 
in  the  midst  of  smoke.  The  incident  has  been  most  effectively  and 
pictorially  treated.  With  much  pleasure  we  welcome  P.  Bale  Rider’s 
beautiful  figure  study,  called  “Beatrice”  (308),  which  is  both  rich 
-and  decorative,  filling  the  space  with  excellent  design,  and  boasting 
-of  lovely  lines  in  its  composition.  “  Winterz-eit  ”  (316),  by  R. 

'  Martens,  is  also  a  beautiful  work,  though  composition  in  this 


case  is  not  a  strong  point.  In  Louis  Dick’s  “Essex  Farm  Road  ” 
(328)  we  feel  that  the  sky  is  everywhere  too  high  in  tone.  Much  more 
pleasing  is  his  broad  and  romantic  piece,  “A  Lone  Land”  (357). 
E.  0.  Hoppe  shines  in  his  excellent  portrait  head  which  he  calls 
“The  Turf”  (358).  We  consider  it,  without  exception,  his  best 
work,  though  he  has  several  good  things  here,  including  his  “  Miss 
Maud  Allan.  “Keswick”  (365),  by  A.  W.  Burgess,  is-  panoramic 
and  fine.  The  Dutch  -cult  is  still  with  us  in  James  McKissack’s 
“Fairies’  Harbour”  (369).  Much  brighter  and  fres-her  than  usual 
are  J.  M.  Whitehead’s  “In  the  Laigh  Hills”  (373)  and  “Moorland 
Mists  ”  (505).  We  welcome  the  signs  of  the  shaking  off  of  a 
mannerism.  Harry  Wade’s  capital  begging  mendicaiit,  called  “  Old 
Ago  and  Poverty  ”  (394),  falls  between  the  stools  of  figure  and  land¬ 
scape.  Trimming  would  save  it.  Desolation  personified  is  seen  in 
“The  Lone  Shieling”  (410),  rather  a  remarkable  work,  by  R.  Berry. 
A.  R.  F.  Ever. shed  appears  to  good  advantage  in  his  character  study 
of  “Pat”  (421).  His-  “Tramp”  (452)  is  also  excellent.  “  Ronalds- 
burn,  lisle  of  Man  ”  (429)  is  a  small  but  dignified  landscape  by 
Thompson  Carr.  It  is  rich  in  colour  and  large  in  style;  but  it  has 
one  little  blemish — a  bright  spot  in  the  water  that-  is  quite  out  of 
keeping. 

Of  all  the  subjects  that  we  have  seen  of  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  none  is  so  entirely  successful  as  W.  J.  Pearce’s  “  Beneath 
the  White  Bridge  ”  (434) ;  the  white  arches,  the  floor  of  water,  and 
the  distance  of  stronger  tone  make  up  a  charming  picture. 

A.  F.  Hirschfield’s  best  work  is  undoubtedly  “Teddy”  (597),  who 
wears  a,  true  schoolboy  smile;  but,  technically,  his  “Italian  Type” 
(442),  a  more  serious  youth,  may  be  considered  to  surpass  it. 
“  Evening  in  the  Dale  ”  (468)  is  one  of  Ch.  F.  Inston’s  beautiful  little 
oil  prints,  which  prove  how  much  more  of  artistic  expression  the 
new  process-  evokes  from  him  than  was  possible  by  older  methods. 
We  are  glad  to  note-  that  the  -style  of  subject  that  T.  Lee  Syms 
favoured  a  year  or  more  ago  has  not  narrowed  his  output  into  mere 
repetition,  as  isa  often  the  case  when  a  success  is  made  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  direction.  He  now  exhibits  several  clever  heads.  “Portrait” 
(475)  would  perhaps  be  better  for  a  little  more  illumination  on  the 
dark  side.  “Dreams-  Awaked”  (511)  is  a  nice  full-faced  study  of 
a  young  girl.  Mrs.  Minna,  Keene  sends  a  print  that  we  do  not 
think  has  been  publicly  exhibited  before,  representing  a  man,  woman, 
and  baby,  and  called  “  The  Peasant’s  Pride  ”  (488).  It  is  darker  than 
it  need  be,  and  we  do  not  think  it  so  taking  as  “  Hope  Springs 
Eternal”  (490),  a  back  view  of  an  urchin  fishing  in  the  middle  of 
a  stream.  Thisi  has  humour,  and  is  a  most  successful  print  in  every 
way.  The  portraits  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Lakin  have  a  nice  quality,  parti¬ 
cularly  No-.  498.  The  “  Study  in  Red  Chalk  ”  is  beautifully  treated 
but  for  the  hair,  which  is  a  little  solid.  Besides  the  one  or  two 
previously  shown  portrait1’  by  Bertram  Park,  we  should 
mention  his  delightful  “Naomi”  (528).  His  rather  sprawling 
“  And  the  Night  Cometh  ”  (515)  do-es  not  commend  itself 

so  much,  and  its  allegory  is-  entirely  elusive.  John  Smith’s 
portraits  are  distinctly  good,  artistically  and  technically,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  “C.  F.  Stuart,  Esq.”  (524)  p  but-  when  we  come 
to  Cavendish  Morton  we  must  admit  the  added  attractiveness  of  a 
good  subject,  which  he  appears  always  to  command.  “Miss  Gloria 
Warren  ”  (526)  is  perfectly  irresistible.  'Some  fine  architectural  and 
street  scenes  are  shown  by  Victor  E.  Morris,  of  which  the  best,  in 
our  opinion,  is  “  The  National  Gallery  ”  (535),  a  first-rate  London 
view.  T.  R.  Wingfield  shows-  an  interesting  case  of  loose  definition 
and  delicacy  of  tones,  which  nevertheless  tell  firmly  and  convin¬ 
cingly,  because  the  true  tone  values  are  correctly  preserved.  No  one 
could  but  admire  the  “Portrait”  (582),  were  he  of  the  oldest  and 
“  straightes-t  ”  school  of  photography.  Fredk.  Hollyer’s  vigorous 
“Portrait”  (616)  all  but  speaks,  so  lifelike  is-  its  expression.  We 
must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  A.  -Stanley  Brookes’®  “Dinner  Hour  ” 
(625),  wherein  a  man-  standing  entertains  his  mates,  who  are  seated 
in  the  shade  of  a  building.  Presumably  it  is  a  prehistoric  man  who 
is  raving  in  a  nude  state  in  a  forest  in  H.  G.  Summons’s  “  Coup  de 
Soleil  ”  (629). 

There  is  a  large  consignment  of  foreign  works,  most  of  which  are 
of  high  merit.  We  have  not  space  to  particularise  them,  but  they 
are  a  great  help  to  the  show.  Gustav  Mautner’s  are  the  most 
numerous,  and-  include  a  variety  of  styles  and  subjects.  There  are 
also  gems  from  R.  Duhrkoop,  H.  T.  Winterhalder,  J.  H.  Lie-breich, 
L.  Flecke-nstein,  Else  Gaidusehek,  W.  Matthaus,  R.  Demachy,  H. 
-Schroter,  R.  Martens,  and  others.  The  last-mentioned  sends  the 
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best  coloured  work  in  “  Dorfstrasse  in  Winter  ”  (636),  though  the 
blue  tint  of  the  snow  seems  overdone. 

Of  the  coloured  prints  generally  we  can  only  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  advance.  It  is  all  elementary  and  experimental,  and,  to 
our  minds,  must  remain  so,  since  mere  tinting  can  never  touch  the 
fringe  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  “colour.”  Perhaps  “  Away 
to  the  West”  (186),  by  Arthur  Marshall,  gives  the  most  satisfaction. 
A  goodly  collection  of  three-colour  carbon  prints,  though  they  make 
lower  artistic  claims,  are  infinitely  more  interesting. 

A  special  show  of  Autochromes  and  lantern  slides  are  ingeniously 
and  effectively  displayed  in  an  erection  contrived  by  Mr.  James  Shaw. 
They  are  lighted  by  Osram  lamps  of  1,000  c.-p.,  to  show  brilliantly 
even  in  bright  daylight.  iSome  of  the  finest  reproductions  of  old 
masters  we  have  yet  seen,  come  from  Captain  W.  J.  Stomm.  We 
regret  that  our  space  has'  run  out,  and  that  we  cannot  make  particular 
reference  to  the  transparencies,  though  we  may  say  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  of  high  excellence. 

The  success  of  the  show  is  largely  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Coulthurst ;  the  chairman,  Dr.  Lakin ;  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  Phelps;  and  Mr.  Shaw,  who  have,  of  course,  been 
supported  by  others  of  the  society.  Enthusiasm  is  the  keynote  of  the 
concern  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  following  is  the  award  list : — ■ 

Section  1. — Pictorial  Photography  :  Plaques — C.  Batkin,  “  Sunshine 
and  Rain”;  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick,  “An  Impression  of  Liverpool”;  R. 
Duhrkoop,  “  Pirie  MacDonald”;  A.  Harris,  “Wedded”;  E.  T 
Holding,  “  The  Lesson  ”  ;  E.  O.  Hoppe,,  “  The  Turf  ”  ;  C.  F.  Inston, 
“The  Dock”;  Mrs.  M.  Keene,  “Motherhood”;  Cavendish  Morton, 
“Portrait,  Miss  Gloria  Warren”;  J.  A.  'Sinclair,  “Homeward.” 

Hon.  Mention:  J.  C.  Batkin,  “While  Daylight  Lasts”;  Mrs. 
Barton,  “Summer”;  A.  W.  Burgess,  “Keswick”;  S.  L.  Coulthurst, 
“The  New  Gown”;  Else  Gaidusetek,  “Port  of  Liverpool”;  Oscar 
Hardee,  “Isabella  and  Jan  Wilden  ”  ;  Mrs.  Keene,  “Anna”;  Miss 
E.  L.  Marillier,  “Basket  of  Peonies”;  J.  Renshaw,  “A  Silent 
Guide.” 

Section  2. — Photography  in  Colours :  Plaque — Warburg  and 
Hollyer,  “An  Indian  Prince.”  Hon.  Mention:  J.  D.  Johnston, 
“The  Butterfly”;  Arthur  Marshall,  “Away  to  the  West.” 

Section  3. — Autochromes  :  Plaque — U.  M.  Jones.  Hon.  Mention  : 
Max  Poser,  Captain  W.  J.  Stomm,  and  J.  C.  Warburg. 

Lantern  Slides  :  Plaques— Victor  E.  Morris,  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick, 
and  W.  A.  J.  Hensler.  Hon.  Mention :  H.  Wormleighton,  A.  G. 
Thistleton,  A  Taylor,  and  R..  Williamson. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SALON. 

New  Year’s  Day  .saw  the  opening  of  the  sixth  annual  Scottish 
National  Salon  at  Wisbaw.  The  Salon  is  ai  travelling  institution,  in 
so  far  that  it  is  held  in  a  different  town  each  year.  Perth,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Aberdeen  had  previously  had  the  honour  of 
accommodating  this  national  exhibition,  but  these  are  towns — or 
should  we  say  cities? — with  picture  galleries,  hence  they  were  able 
to  house  the  Salon  sumptuously.  Wishaw,  right  in  the  heart  of 
“the  black  country,”  has  an  energetic  society,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  non-gallery  centres  might  have  a  trial.  The  society  had  a 
commodious  hall  in  the  High  School ;  the  members  approached  the 
board,  and  found  it  ready  to  support  them.  They  then  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Federation  to  hold  the  1909  Salon  at  Wishaw, 
pointing  out  that  they  were  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  photographic 
societies,  were  within  easy  reach  of  Glasgow,  and  had  suitable 
accommodation.  The  Council  inspected  the  hall  and  made  other 
inquiries.  The  idea  of  going  to  the  smaller  centres  was  an  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  head  shaking,  even  amongst  the  neighbours  who  knew  the 
energetic  enthusiasm  of  Wishaw  folks,  but  the  Salon  secretary 
(Mr.  Telfer)  and  committee  determined  to  refute  the  prophecies 
of  the  pessimists  (there  were  also  optimists  who  gave  them  much 
heartening),  made  complete  arrangements,  left  no  stone  unturned, 
and  trusted  to  the  Scottish  photographers  to  continue  their  support 
of  their  own  exhibition.  Their  trust  was  justified  by  the  record 
entry  of  1,040  which  met  the  Board  of  Selection,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Keighley,  Arch.  Cochrane,  and  Clous  ton  Young,  R.S.W. 

The  hall,  draped  with  a  neutral  coloured  canvas,  made  a  good 
setting  for  the  “  accepted s,”  and  approval  was:  heard  on  every  side; 
even  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  praise. 

The  Board  of  Selection  did  their  work  conscientiously,  spent  some 


eleven  hours  at  their  labours,  and  retained  for  exhibition  335  pictures. 

The  two  photographers  on  the  board  are  amateurs,  and  yet  we  find  I; 
the  profession  very  liberally  represented  on  the  walls,  a  well-deserved 
compliment  to  the  high  capabilities  of  the  profession  in  .Scotland.  | 
While  naturally  in  this  department  portraiture  and  figure  studies 
are  in  the  majority  (and  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  section  of  the  , 
exhibition),  yet  the  professionals  are  not  restricted  to  that,  as  witness  ) 
J.  M.  Whitehead’s  magnificent  exhibition  of  those  peaceful  | 
poetic  landscapes  associated  with  his  name.  He  strikes  a  somewhat  I 
more  dramatic  note  in  his  “  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  and  we  j 
might  also  note  in  this  connection  Dan  Dunlop’s  effective  arrange-  1 
n.ent  of  sheep  in  a  village  street,  “  Going  to  Market,”  or  hi&  I 
“spaoey”  picture,  wedding  together  the  work  of  man  and  | 
the  glorious  immensity  of  nature  in  “  Salmon  Fishers  Bringing  Home 
the  Nets.”  I 

We  do  not  know  all  the  professionals  exhibiting,  so  must  of  I 
necessity  be  pardoned  if  we  miss  some;  but  as  this  phase  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  life  is  usually  neglected  we  make  no  apology  for  treating  it  I 
specially.  J.  Craig  Annan  is,  as  usual,  strongly  represented,  and  ) 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  on  the  first  wall  with  A  No\ice.  J 
We  heard  a  critic  term  this  just  ordinary  studio  work.  Well,  :f  j 
that  is  so,  so  much  the  better  for  the  studio.  Personally,  we  regard  . 
it-  as  a  tour  de  force.  It  is  a.  “costume  piece,  representing  a  figure  j 
from  “The  Masque  of  the  City  Arms,”  recently  held  in  Glasgow,  j 
Probably  its  principal  charm  is  just  that  quality  that  would  be 
objected  to  by  the  casual  glance — to  wit,  its  severe  simplicity  but  I 
no  treatment  could  better  suit  the  subject.  Notice  might  also  well 
be  taken  of  the  rendering  of  the  texture  of  the  fabric  and  the  model-  j 
ling  of  the  face.  In  the  same  worker’s  “  H.  G.  Wells,  Esq.”  we  ■ 
have  an  entirely  different  phase  of  portraiture.  Here  the  j 
dreamily  philosophic  character  of  the  sitter  is  truthfully,  and  I 
yet  simply  portrayed.  I 

William  Crooke  (Edinburgh)  is  also  well  represented.  His  “  Earl  , 
of  Wemyss  ”  is  really  one  of  his  best  efforts,  and  that  is  saying  1 
much.  Amongst  good  work  it  stands  out  by  its  sheer  strength.  1 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  a  Crooke  portrait,  no  matter  what  j 
the  subject,  has  always  a  majesty  about  it.  Here,  then,  the  photo-  j 
grapher  had  a  subject  after  his  own  heart;  the  aged  peer,  with 
aristocratic  mien,  has  lent  himself  well  to  Mr.  Crooke  s  art,  and  we  I 
have  a  masterpiece.  His  other  pictures  are  quite  in  his  usual  manner.  | 

John  Moffat  only  sends  one  picture,  but  it  is  a  great  portrait  of  i 
the  great  McWhirter.  The  massive  leonine  head  monopolises  the 
picture,  all  else  is  widely  subdued;  the  model,  of  course,  was  a 
splendid  opportunity,  but  it  is  not  everyone  that  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  treat  it  so  simply,  and  in  elaboration  would  have  lain 
the  road  to  failure. 

J.  B.  Johnston  is  represented  by  his  “  Winter  from  Carlton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,”  and  others.  This  is  a  strong,  simple  transcript  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  great  city  in  the  time  of  snow,  and  commands  ] 
attention.  Of  his  other  pictures,  “  The  Smithy  ”  might  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  good  grouping  and  lighting,  and  a  difficult  subject 
satisfactorily  rendered. 

Geo.  L.  A.  Blair  (Paisley)  still  retains  his  partiality  for  mist-laden 
landscape  (of  which  “February”  is  a  good  example,  treated  with 
commendable  restraint),  seascapes,  and  quaint  figure  studies.  In  ) 
all  he  gains  a  goodly  meed  of  success,  but,  like  other  of  our  younger 
workers,  one  has  a  feeling  that  if  he  would  restrain  his  versatility 
and  concentrate  on  one  line  of  work  he  would  do  himself  more  justice. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Dan  Dunlop,  who  photographs  nearly 
everything  and  does  none  of  them  badly  enough  to  pay  “Stop,” 
while  they  are  all  good  enough  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  con¬ 
centration  would  reveal  even  greater  ability. 

W.  D.  Brown  (Lanark)  has  two  pictures.  One  of  them,  “  Out  on 
the  Deep,”  was  sdd  on  the  opening  day.  Robert  Burne  (Glasgow) 
continues  to  specialise  in  his  still-life  studies  with  success,  his  White 
Raspberries  ”  being  peculiarly  successful  in  its  rendering  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  fruit.  C.  D.  Crooke  (Cupar,  Fife)  has  a  delightful 
rendering  of  childhood’s  “Dove”  quite  in  the  Crooke  manner,  and 
that’s  a  compliment.  B.  B.  Martin  (Dundee)  makes  a  hit  with 
his  picture  of  motherhood,  “  The  Firstborn  ”  ;  the  nude  baby  crawling 
at  the  window,  the  watchful  mother,  and  the  light  streaming  m 
from  the  diamond-framed  lattice,  makes  a  good  and  complete  whole. 

J.  Peat  Miller  (Beith)  has  portraiture  in  which  he  displays  a  real 
artistic  bent.  P.  D.  Nairn  (Stirling)  has  one  picture,  a  virile  portrait 
of  a  clergyman.  J.  Riley  (Dundee)  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
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)nly  exhibitor  to  have  a  colour  print  accepted,  his  “Apples  ”  being 
nmg.  In  it  not  only  is  the  colour  well  rendered  but  the  texture 
>f  the  fruit  is  also  satisfactorily  treated. 

But  of  the  vast  army  of  amateurs  time,  or  rather  space,  fails  to 
record  their  work.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  a 
few  names  :  J.  B.  Anderson  (Belfast),  Thos.  Carlyle  (Paisley),  W.  S. 
Crocket  (Glasgow),  Mrs.  R.  Dunlop  (Motherwell),  Miss  Gertrude 
Aitchison  (Offord),  J.  S.  Dunn  (London),  Dr.  Evans  (Newcastleton), 
W.  C.  S.  Ferguson  (Glasgow),  Geo.  A.  Hall  (Leith),  James  Hamilton 
;Rutherglen),  Jas.  M.  Marcus  (Kirkcaldy),  A.  W.  Hill  (Shotts),  John 
Hepburn  (Glasgow),  Wm.  Howatt  (Glasgow),  James  A.  Jarvis 
(Aberdeen),  C.  Kirk  (Glasgow),  D.  Lumgair  (Selkirk),  Rob. 
Marshall  (Grangemouth),  James  McKissack  (Glasgow),  Peter  Orr 
(Govan),  R.  B.  Penman  (Edinburgh),  George  Rose  (Motherwell), 
Robert  Thomson  (Edinburgh),  and  many  others. 

Entries  are  to  be  seen  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  north  to  South¬ 
ampton  on  the  south,  and  to  Belfast  on  the  west.  The  custom  of 
the  Federation  is  to  invite  workers  from  other  lands,  so  that  the 
native  may  see  what  is  being  done  in  other  parts.  England  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Horsley  Hinton  “In  Memoriam  ”  collection.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  Hinton  made  his  last  public  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  last  Scottish  Salon,  and  it  was  a  graceful  act  of  the 
Council  thus  to  memorise  him.  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon’s  contributions 
amount  to  twenty-eight  pictures,  most  of  them  portraying  sunshine, 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  mud  and  mist  that  still  inspires  many 
exhibitions. 

Charles  Reid  (Wishaw)  has  the  unique  honour  as  a  Scotsman  of 
being  asked  to  hang  a  collection  of  his  work,  but  then  he  is  the 
photographic  man  in  Wishaw,  and  has  been  for  long  the  represen¬ 
tative  man  in  picturing  with  the  camera  our  domestic  animals.  Only 
twelve  pictures  are  hung,  but  this  part  of  the  exhibition  is  decidedly 
popular. 

The  trade  exhibits  include  a  big  and  varied  exhibit  of  cameras,  all 
kinds,  lanterns,  and  the  various  necessities  of  the  photographer,  from 
Messrs.  Lizars  (Glasgow),  and  photographs  from  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Wellington  and  Ward. 

At  the  opening  ceremo?iy  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  M.P.,  said  the  Queen 
took  a  great  delight  and  pleasure  in  photography,  and  by  her  recent 
publication  of  “  Photographs  from  My  Camera,”  had  raised  some 
£10,000  which  would  be  devoted  to  the  Queen’s  charities.  All  could 
enjoy  the  splendid  facilities  photography  gave  of  perpetuating  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  benefits  of  photography  were  now  felt  in  many 
fields — medicine,  astronomy,  microscopy,  and  engineering.  This-  splen¬ 
did  exhibition  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  photography  and 
made  a  good  start  for  the  New  Year. 

The  results  in  the  annual  lantern  slide  competition  were  announced 
(Judges:  C.  F.  In-st-on  and  Dr.  Thurstan  Holland),  as  follows:  — 
Coats  Challenge  Shield  :  Paisley  Philosophical  Institute ;  2,  Grange¬ 
mouth  ;  3,  Glasgow  Eastern.  Associates’  Competition :  1,  Thos. 
Carlyle,  Paisley;  2,  R.  B.  Martin,  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland; 
3,  Robert  Richmond,  Glasgow  Eastern.  The  credit  of  having  the 
best  individual  slide  in  the  competition  (307  slides)  belongs  to  Mr. 
Pollock,  Glasgow  Southern — a  winter  scene. 

The  official  lunch  was  afterwards  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Findlay,  Mr.  Symon,  vice-president  of  the  Federation,  being 
croupier. 

The  exhibition  has  a  full  list  of  entertainments,  and  is  being  well 
attended. 


Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson  Reflex  Cameras. — Messrs. 
Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd.,  of  90-92,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W., 
inform  us  that  they  have  taken  over  from  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor 
and  Hobson  the  reflex-camera  patents  of  the  latter.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  the  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson  camera  on  the 
market  m  the  name  of  the  “  N.  and  G.”  “Princess”  Reflex.  The 
‘N.  and  G.”  “Princess”  Reflex  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  “  N.  and  G.”  “  Square- Reflector  ”  Reflex,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  more  expensive  model,  and  has  many  advantages, 
mch  as  the  double  extension,  etc.  For  the  present  a  small  stock 
>f  cameras,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  reduced  price,  namely,  £14  14s., 
md  in  the  meantime  the  new  model,  with  improvements,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  at  their  works, 
md  should  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December,  1908,  to  January,  1909. — Kiew  International  Photographic. 
Sec.,  S.  T.  Horovitz,  Technical  Society,  Kreshtchatik,  10,  Kiew, 
Russia. 

1909. 

January  1  to  9. — Scottish  National  Photographic  Salon.  Sec.,  Robert 
Telfer,  138,  Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw. 

January  6  to  27. — Northern  Photographic  (Manchester).  Sec.,  S.  L. 

Coulthurst,  Broad  Oak  Road,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

January  19  to  30. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 

Sec.,  Robert  Lindsay,  189,  Allison  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 
January  27  to  28. — Bedford  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  15. 

Sec.,  K.  Gammell,  21,  St.  Peter’s,  Bedford. 

February  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Entries  close  January  20.  Sec.,  James 
M’Kissack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  3  to  6. — Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  23.  Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond 
Terrace,  North  Shields. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
January  27.  Sec.,  A.  G.  Else,  Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lanes. 
February  10  and  11. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  February  1. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes. 

February  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
February  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close-  February  2.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Ledge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Entries 
close  February  6.  Exhibition  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20.— South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
February  22  to  March  6.— Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  for  England  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church 
Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent, 
5,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 


patent  Dews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — dre  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

December  21  and  31 :  — 

Wide-angle  Photographs.— No.  27,701.  Improved  means  and 
apparatus  for  obtaining  a  photograph  embracing  the  complete 
horizon.  Arthur  Cyril  Webb  Aldis  and  the  Improved  Periscope, 
Limited,  11,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Cinematograph-gramaphone. — No.  27,717.  New  improved  indi¬ 
cating  device  for  establishing  synchronous  running  of  cinemato¬ 
graphs  and  gramaphones  or  the  like.  Francis  Alexander  Thomas- 
sin,  20,  Gleneagle  Road,  Streatham,  London. 

Cinematograph-gramaphone. — No.  27,766.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  apparatus  for  use  in  synchronously  operating  combined 
cinematographs  and  gramaphones  or  the  like.  Cecil  Milton  Hep- 
worth,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

LENs.— No.  27,790.  Photographic  objective  allowing  several  images 
of  the  -same  object  to  be  produced.  Societ-e  Anonyme  de  Photo¬ 
graphic  des  Couleurs,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Lens.— No.  27,796.  A  photographic  objective  of  triangular  pris¬ 
matic  form  allowing  -several  images  of  the  same  object  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  simultaneously.  Societe  Anonyme  de  Photographie  des 
Couleurs,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Cameras.— No.  27,866.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  pocket  cameras.  Armand  Boreux,  20,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Films. _ No.  27,957.  Improved  process  of  treating  photographic 

sensitised  gelatine  films,  or  ordinary  gelatino  bromide  prints  for 
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reproducing  any  photographic  image.  Edward  George  Handel 
Lucas,  45,  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Shutters. — No.  28,184.  Improvements  in  photographic  curtain 
shutters.  Edward  Lander  Hall,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London. 

Cinematographs.— No.  28,336.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
photographing  and  exhibiting  cinematograph  and  mutoscopic 
pictures.  Henry  William  Hamblin  Palmer,  52,  Stephens  Road, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Printing. — No.  28,342.  Improved  mask  for  use  in  printing  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Leto  Photo-Materials  C'o.  (1905),  Limited,  and  John 
Bailey  Bensley,  24,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Changing-boxes.- — No.  28,372.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
daylight  loading  and  unloading  change-boxes  for  photography. 
Rupert  Richard  Allen,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cameras.- — No.  28,448:.  Improvements  in  folding  (photpgraphic 
cameras.  Jules  Frennet,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  &d.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  IF.  (7. 

T he  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad ,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Contrasty  P.O.P. — No.  9,275.  1908.  (April  29,  1908.)  It  is 

known  that  “  hard-printing  ”  photographic  papers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  addition  of  ferricyanide  salts,  chromates  and 
chromic  acid  and  salts  of  vanadium,  (as  catalytic  agents)  to  the 
preparations  of  silver  printing  paper.  Although  such  papers 
furnish  fairly  strong  prints  from  faint  and  weak  negatives,  they 
possess  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  correct 
degree  of  printing  on  account  of  their  yellow-brown  colour. 
Usually  a  print  is  judged  according  to  its  depth  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  contrasting  white  surfaces,  and  considerable  difficulties 
arise  in  judging  a  print,  when  there  is  a  yellow-brown  background 
in  place  of  a  white,  especially  as  such  yellow-brown  papers 
require  greatly  over-printing,  and  even  with  the  normal  time 
required  for  printing,  the  print  does  not  stand  out  sufficiently 
from  the  yellowish  background. 

According  to  this  invention  white  hard-printing  papers  are 
produced  if  small  quantities  of  the  vanadic  acids,  vanadic  acid 
salts,  or  complex  compounds  of  the  vanadic  acids  such  as  for 
example  phosphovanadic  acid,  arsenovanadic  acid  are  added  to 
the  preparations  of  silver  printing  papers.  The  print  is  treated 
as  usual  in  a  toning  and  fixing  bath. 

An  emulsion  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  printing 
paper  in  accordance  with  this  invention  may  be  made  by  succes¬ 
sively  stirring  in  thin  streams  of  the  three  following  solutions  in 
order  into  a  solution  of  150  grams  of  gelatine  in  1,400 ccs.  of  water. 


I.  Citric  scid  .  35  gms. 

Sodio-potassium  tartrate  (Seignette’s  salt)  3  gms. 

Water  .  150  ccs. 

Ammonium  vanadate  .  2  gms. 

II.  Ammonium  chloride  .  8  gms. 

Water  .  50  ccs. 

III.  Silver  nitrate  .  50  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  200  ccs. 


The  ammonium  vanadate  in  the  example  may  be  replaced'  by 
from  3  to  5  gms.  of  ammonium  phosphovanadate  if  this  substance 
be  used.  August  Zimmermann,  3,  Lloyds  Avenue,  London,  for 
the  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Actien  (vorm  E.  Sobering-),  of  Berlin. 

Stable  Hydrosulphites. — No.  17,734.  1908.  (August  24,  1908.) 

Although  introduced  for  the  dyeing  industry  the  following 
process  is  of  some  photographic  interest  since  hydrosulphites  are 
developers  of  the  latent  photographic  image,  although  incon¬ 
venient  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their  great  instability. 
According  to  the  present  invention  it  is  found  that  a  more  per¬ 
manent  preparation  of  hydrosulphite  is  formed  by  acting  with 
sulphur  dioxide  upon  zinc  dust,  in  the  presence  of  glycerine  or 
glucose  suitably  diluted  with  water  or  with  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride,  or  calcium  chloride.  A  reducing  agent  is  formed  which 


doer  not  possess  the  above  mentioned  disadvantages,  and  w  lit  1, 
possesses  the  property  of  reducing  indigo  at  low  temperatures. 

In  well  stirred  mixture  of 

20  lbs.  zinc  dust, 

15  ,,  glucose, 

20  ,,  calcium  chloride  solution,  containing  about  45  peil 
cent,  dry  calcium  chloride, 

29  lb®,  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  introduced  till  the  zinc  dust  h;n| 
disappeared,  the  heat  resultant  from  the  reaction  is  regulate^ 
at  about  50  to  55  deg.  C.  The  final  product  is  a  thick  greyisl 
paste  which  can  be  used  directly  for  printing  and  dyeing  pm 
poses.  In  the  aforementioned  example  glycerine  may  be  sut 
stituted  for  glucose,  and  zinc  chloride  for  calcium  chloride,  h 
the  example  given  the  weights  and  temperatures  can  be  modi  tic' 
within  certain  limits.  Arthur  Ashworth,  Fernhill  Chemicc 
Works,  Bury. 

Focussing  Enlargements  near  to  Easel. — No.  21,328,  1908  (Octo 
ber  9,  1908).  This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  obviate  th<  ; 
difficulty  of  distance  from  the  easel  by  providing  means  foi  | 
operating  the  focussing  pinion  from  a  point  near  to  the  screen 
The  device  consists  essentially  in  a  bracket  preferably  pivoter  j 
upon  the  pinion  spindle  or  an  extension  thereof,  carrying  :,j 
rotatable  spindle  at  right  angles  to  the  pinion  axis  and  capable  ol 
being  directed  towards  the  screen  for  focussing  purposes,  or  turne<  j 
towards  the  rear  of  the  apparatus  and  out  of  the  way.  Between 
the  spindle  (which  may  be  extensible)  and  the  pinion,  gearing  i  I 
provided,  so  that  rotation  of  the  spindle  by  means,  for  exam  pie  j 


of  a  milled  head  upon  its  outer  end  will  operate  the  pinion  f  j 
focussing,  the  gearing  being  preferably  so  proportioned  that 
finer  adjustment  is  secured  by  rotation  of  the  spindle  than  i 
direct  rotation  of  the  pinion. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  an  example  of  the  devic< 
Fig.  2  a  detail  of  the  spindle  (both  to  a  considerably  enlarged 
scale),  and  Fig.  3  the  application  of  the  device  to  the  lantern. 

This  example  is  adapted  more  particularly  for  application  t 
existing  lanterns.  To  that  end  there  is  provided  a  sleeve,  - 
squared  internally  at  its  inner  end  for  a  part  of  its  length  con 
mensurate  with  the  usual  length  of  the  squared  part,  B,  upon  tlj 
end  of  the  existing  pinion  spindle,  C.  The  sleeve,  A,  is  adapte 
to  be  held  in  place  upon  the  spindle  end  by  a  grub  screw,  D,  < 
greater  length  than  usual.  On  the  sleeve  is  formed  a  recesse 
milled  head,  E,  for  operating  the  pinion  spindle,  C,  in  usu; 
manner,  and  within  the  recessed  part  of  the  head  is  fixed  a  bev 
wheel,  F,  with  which  there  gears  A  bevel  pinion,  G,  carried  upc 
a  spindle,  H-,  in  a  bracket,  J,  pivoted  upon  the  sleeve,  A,  at  or 
side  (being  prevented  from  outward  movement  by  a  face  on  t 
milled  head,  E)  and  at  the  other  side  pivoted  upon  the  grc 
screw,  D,  there  being  provided  a  short  sleeve,  K,  to  permit  of  t 
assembly  of  the  parts  and  to  prevent  inward  movement  of  tJ 

bracket  I 

The  bracket,  J,  may  thus  be  turned  into  any  position  about  tl 
spindle,  C,  either  outwards  towards  the  screen  for  focussing,  _ 
out  of  the  way  towards  the  rear  of  the  lantern.  The  spindle, 
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may  be  made  of  such  length  that  it  conveniently  folds  back  within 
the  length  of  the  lantern  base,  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  moved 
forwards  extends  sufficiently  for  focussing  purposes,  or  it  may  be 
made  extensible  in  any  convenient  way— for  example,  the  spindle 
•.may  be  squared,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  there  may  be 


ffitted  over  it  a  tube,  L,  bearing  at  its  inner  end  a  squared  socket, 
M,  to  fit  the  spindle,  and  at  its  outer  end  a  milled  head,  N,  while 
a  sleeve,  P,  on  the  spindle  end  fits  within  the  tube  and  serves  to 
steady  the  whole  and  prevents  the  tube  falling  off. 

The  bevel  wheel,  F,  is  preferably  double  the  size  of  the  pinion, 
G,  thus  providing  a  fine  adjustment  of  two  to  one. 

In  operation,  rough  focussing  is  performed  by  the  milled  head, 
E,  as  usual,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  is  easily  accessible 
around  the  bracket,  J ;  fine  adjustment  is  then  made  by  means  of 
the  milled  head,  N,  with  its  spindle  extended  towards  the  screen, 
so  permitting  of  the  operator’s  close  approach  thereto.  William 
Pollock,  41,  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow. 


a' 
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Portable  Tripods.— No.  19,198,  1908  (September  12, 
1908).  The  invention  consists  of  a  tripod,  formed  in 
sections,  as  a,  b,  and  c,  the  upper  sections,  which 
are  U-shaped  or  channelled  and  pivotally  connected 
in  reverse  positions  by  a  pin,  a1,  so  that  the  sections  b, 
with  the  sections  c  therein,  can  be  turned  over, 
C  and  lie  in  the  sections  a  when  not  required,  as  in 
the  figure;  but  when  required  the  ends,  61,  of  the 
fy  sections  b  can  be  opened  out,  the  combination  with 
the  sections  of  a  pin,  a 3,  for  entering  a  hole,  j1,  in  a 
CU  spring,  j ,  by  which  the  sections  a  and  b,  when  opened 
out,  are  secured,  and  made  rigid  by  a  block,  a2, 
which  supports  the  pivoted  ends  of  the  sections  a  and 
b.  John  and  Alfred  Wilkinson,  St.  Oswald  Street, 
Rochdale  Road,  Manchester. 

Daylight-developing  Tent.— No.  3,790,  1908  (February 
A  19j  1908).  The  invention  consists  of  a  folding  develop¬ 
ing  chamber  for  photographic  plates,  wherein  the 
device  for  watching  the  interior  of  the  chamber 
consists  of  a  hood  arranged,  at  an  aperture,  and  having 
at  its  edges  two  plates  or  wires,  the  upper  ends  of  which  abut 
against  the  user’s  head  above  the  ears,  and  the  lower  ends  engage 
under  the  cheek-bones  near  the  nose,  the  two  side-parts  being 
connected  by  a  strap  or  band  going  round  the  user’s  head,  the 
points  of  connection  being  between  the  ends  of  the  parts.  Jacob 
Wojciechowski,  28,  Nowowielka  Strasse,  Warsaw. 


.S'* 
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new  Craae  Dames. 

overine.  No.  308,389.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tnres,  photography  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti- corrosives. 
Walter  Carson  and  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Lombard  Road,  Battersea, 
London,  S.W.,  paint  manufacturers.  November  27,  1908. 

- —  ♦  - 

Photographic  Classes  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane, 
These  classes  are  instructed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S., 
3*nd  will  commence  the  spring  session  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
^  mst-  They  are  thoroughly  practical  and  embrace  popular  and 
useful  subjects.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
e  ^nager.  Intending  students  should  make  early  application,  as 
*e  understand  the  winter  session  was  quite  full,  many  being  unable 
to  gain  admission. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Old  Platinotype-Developer  for  Toning  P.O.P. 

“Is  it  generally  known”  (sa.ys  a  writer  in  “Photography  and 
Focus”  for  January  5)  “that  it  is  possible  to  tone  P.O.P.  prints  in 
the  developing  solution  that  has  been  used  for  several  platinotype 
prints?  I  hardly  flatter  myself  that  I  made  this  discovery,  though 
I  stumbled  upon  it  quite  accidentally,  never  having  read  that  it 
could  be  done,  and  if  it  is  not  generally  known  it  is  a  useful  tip  for 
photographers  who  work  with  platinotype  paper  and  P.O.P. 
Instead  of  throwing  away  the  platinotype  developer  when  they  have 
finished  their  batch  of  prints,  by  keeping  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle 
they  can  use  it  for  toning  P.O.P.  prints  as  well.  I  suppose  that  a 
certain  amount  of  chloro-platinite  (?)  is  taken  up  by  the  developer 
with  each  platinotype  print  developed,  and  I  found  that  after  using 
the  Platinotype  Company’s  developing  bath  (for  black  tones)  for 
three  half-plate  prints  I  was  able  to  tone  three  half-plate  prints  on 
Paget-cream  crayon  P.O.P.  in  it.  After  that  the  bath  went  suddenly 
weak.  I  have  prints  toned  in  this  way  two  years  ago  or  more, 
which  have  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  daylight  in  frames,  which 
still  show  no  sign  of  fading  or  mottling.  It  is  a  good  way  of  making 
use  of  the  used  baths  which  otherwise  have  to  be  thrown  away  es 
useless.  I  always  use  about  2oz.  of  solution  for  developing  half- 
plate  prints,  made  up  of  equal  parts  developing  salts  and  water,  as 
per  the  Platinotype  Company’s  directions.” 

— - -  »■ - - — - - 

Dcu)  ADDaratus.  $c. 


The  “  Summar  ”  and  “  Periplan  ”  Lenses.  Made  by  Ernst  Leitz, 
wetzlar,  and  9,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

These  lenses  mark  the  entrance  into  the  photographic  objective 
trade  in  England  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Leitz,  a  firm  whose  optical 
work  in  microscopic  lenses  has  long  drawn  high  eulogies  from 
experts.  Messrs.  Leitz,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  lenses  we 
have  examined,  are  to  obtain  similar  commendation  from  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  “  Summar  ”  lens,  iSeries  II.,  is  a  symmetrica]  anas- 
tigmat  of  a  very  high  degree  of  correction,  and  working  at  the  large 
apertures  of  f/5  to  f/6.  The  one  we  have  tried  is  No.  6,  of  150mm., 
or  6in.,  focal  length,  f/6  aperture,  and  intended  to  cover  12cm.  by 
15cm.  This  it  does  readily,  and,  in  fact,  it  can  be  used  over  a 
much  larger  plate.  All  its  corrections  seem  to  be  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  the  single  combination  works  well  at  an  aperture  of  about 
f/11.  The  field  of  the  doublet  is  practically  flat,  and  a  small  point 
of  light  can  be  sharply  focussed  in  any  part,  of  the  plate,  even  in  a 
half-plate  camera.  This  should  be  an  ideal  lens  for  the  ordinary 
hand  camera  of  the  non-reflex  variety,  for  when  we  depend  on 


focussing  by  scale  a  lens  of  much  greater  rapidity  than  f/6  often 
leads  to  trouble,  owing  to  its  want  of  depth.  The  price  of  this 
No.  6  lens  is  £4  10s.  in  ordinary  mount.  A  quarter-plate  lens  of 
5^in.  focus  belonging  to  the  “  Summar  ”  Series  II.  has  the  yet  larger 
aperture  of  f/5,  and  costs  the  same  as  the  6in.  of  f/6  aperture. 
Another  6in.  lens  of  f/5  aperture  is  also  listed  at  £5. 

The  “Periplan”  is  an  unsymmetrical  lens  of  full  aperture  of  /’/7.7, 
and,  though  a  very  much  cheaper  lens  than  the  “  Summar,”  its  per¬ 
formance  at  full  aperture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Even  though 
the  back  combination  consists  only  of  two  cemented  lenses,  yet  this 
at  f/16  gives  excellent  results.  The  lens  tested  is  No.  3,  of  150mm., 
Or  6in.,  focal  length,  and  therefore  it  can  be  well  compared  with  l  lie 
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“  Summar  ”  of  the  same  focal  length.  Its  covering  power  is  almost 
exactly  the  same,  and  its  performance  at  fjl-1  is  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  “  Summar  ”  at  fJ6.  The  price  is  only  £3,  as 
against  £4  10s.,  the  difference  being,  of  course,  due  to  the  smaller 
rapidity,  but,  still,  an  f/1.7  lens  is  not  a  slow  one,  and  perhaps  this 
aperture  is  the  most  generally  useful  of  all.  We  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  “  Periplan  ”  to  anyone  requiring  a  cheap  fj 8  lens — fl.l 
and  f/8  are,  of  course,  practically  the  same  thing.  A  5iin.  lens 
only  costs  50s.,  and  few  lenses  of  such  good  quality  are  obtainable  at 
such  a  price. 

The  “  Agfa  ”  Pocket  Flashlamp.  Sold  by  Chas.  Zimmermann  and 
Co.,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 

In  this  small  flashlamp  the  makers  have  assuredly  reached  a 
point  of  convenience  and  efficacy  beyond  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  go.  The  lamp  consists  of  a  pair  of  trays  of  nickelled  metal,  ■ 
which  are  hinged  together  and  fixed  to  a  metal  handle  some  7in 
in  length.  In  one  of  the  trays  the  necessary  quantity  of  flash- 
powder  is  placed.  The  novelty  of  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  ingenious 
method  of  ignition.  This  is  done  by  aid  of  a  common  Swedish 
safety-match,  which  is  held  by  a  spring  clip,  so  that  its  head  comes 
in  the  semi-circular  hole  at  the  back  of  the  flash-pan.  The  head 
of  the  match  is  ignited  by  the  upward  passage  against  it  of  a 
strip  of  striking-paper  actuated  by  spring.  The  match  in  turn 
ignites  the  powder  which  is  placed  on  it,  and  as  the  ignition  takes 


place  at  the  back  of  the  pile  of  powder  and  against  the  metal 
back  of  the  lamp,  the  flash  is  forced  away  from  the  operator.  The 
actinic  quality  of  the  flash  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at 
F.  11,  and  using  a  plate  about  200  H.  and  D.,  the  use  of  1^  gms. 
of  powder,  say  20  grains,  gave  a  well-exposed  negative.  The 
lamp  is  not  intended  for  big  work  by  flash-powder,  but  for  single 
portraits  and  exposures  consuming  up  to  about  40  grains  of  powder 
it  is  capable  of  giving  very  excellent  results.  Moreover,  for  archi¬ 
tectural  or  similar  technical  work  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  flash¬ 
light  as  an  accessory  means  of  illuminating  extra  dark  corners,  no 
more  handy  instrument  than  the  “  Agfa  ”  lamp  can  be  imagined. 
It  folds  up  flat  for  the  pocket,  and  is  got  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
seconds.  Not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  lamp  is  its  very  moderate 
price,  Is.  9d.,  complete,  with  firing-papers  and  instructions. 

The  Busch  “Bis-Telar,”  Series  F/7.  Sold  bv  the  Emil  Busch 
Optical  Co  ,  35,  Charles  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  original  “  Bis-Telar  ”  working  at  f/9  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  long  focus  lens  working  at  a  small 
camera  extension  has  been  much  appreciated.  The  new  series  works 
at  larger  apertures.  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  8in.  and  lOfin.  focal  length 
respectively,  wcrk  at  fjl,  while  No.  2J,,  which  is  the  one  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  has  a  focal  length  of  13^in.  and  works  at  f/7.5.  The 
new  series  is  therefore  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  hand  camera, 
for  either  fjl  or  fjl. 5  is  a  good  working  aperture.  No.  2^ 
is  listed  to  cover  5  x  4.  This  it  does  easily,  and  at  fj  16  it  gives 
excellent  definition  all  over  the  plate.  At  full  aperture  it  gives  fine 
definition  in  the  centre,  but  the  falling  off  towards  the  margins  is 
not  very  great.  Stopping  down  does  rot  unduly  reduce  the  circle 
of  illumination,  therefore  small  stops  can  be  used  without  cutting  off 


the  corners  of  the  plate.  The  total  camera  extension  is  only  7  in.  lies 
for  distant  objects,  therefore  the  lens  can  easily  be  used  in  an  ordinary 
double-extension  quarter-plate  camera  or  in  a  reflex.  The  price  is 
only  £4  5s.,  which  is  very  moderate,  while  the  workmanship  of  the 
objective  is  of  the  fine  quality  and  perfect  finish  that  charactei  ises 
the  lenses  issued  by  the  Emil  Busch  Optical  Company.  The  No.  2 
lens,  which  we  have  also  tried,  requires  5?  inches  camera  extension, 
costs  only  £3,  and  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  lenses 
the  quarter-plate  worker  can  possess.  The  new  series  of  Bis-Telars 
includes  five  lenses  with  focal  lengths  of  8,  10-f,  13£,  16,  and  22  ins., 
the  camera  extension  required  with  each  lens  being  about  half  an  inch 
more  than  half  the  focal  length.  The  old  series  only  included 
three  lenses  of  7,  10,  and  14  inches  focal  length,  so  that  we  now  have 
a  much  more  varied  series  to  select  from.  The  new  lenses  can  he 
obtained  in  either  focussing  mounts  or  Ivoilos  shutters,  so  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  them  to  hand  cameras.  Naturally  they  give 
some  distortion,  as  do  all  telephoto  lenses,  but  this  is  an  almost 
inevitable  defect  with  lenses  of  telephoto  construction,  and  does  not 
detract  from  their  peculiar  value.  A  characteristic  of  the  Bis-Telar 
is  its  smallness.  The  new  13^  inch  lens  only  requires  a  If  inch 
flange  screw,  and  each  lens  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  an  R.R.  of 
the  same  focal  length.  No.  2^  only  projects  2£  inches  from  the  flangc- 
ancl  has  a  2  inch  hood. 


Pew  IPatcrials,  $c. 

The  “iYgfa”  Copper  Intensifier.  Sold  by  Chas.  Zimmermann  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 

A  single  solution  intensifier  which  should  find  much  favour  with 
both  the  user  and  the  dealer  has  been  produced  by  the  makers  of 
the  famous  “Agfa”  products,  as  the  result  of  experiments  made 
to  produce  an  intensifier  containing  no  scheduled  poison,  and  there¬ 
fore  available  for  sale  by  photographic  dealers  without  restriction. 
When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  practical  properties  of  the 
solution  are  not  thereby  sacrificed,  the  freedom  to  sell  without  fear 
of  harassment  from  those  working  on  behalf  of  pharmacists 
should  add  interest  in  the  new  introduction.  The  basis  of  th9 
intensifier  is  a  copper  salt,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  the  preparation 
is  not  purely  and  simply  that  of  the  copper  toner  containing  ferri- 
cyanide  which  was  more  in  use  a  year  or  two  ago  than  at  present. 
The  intensifier  is  a  pale  yellowish  powder  which  dissolves  very  readily 
in  water,  forming  a  clear  green  solution.  The  strength  at  which 
it  is  used  is  5  per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  out  the 
powder :  the  screw  stopper  is  provided  with  a  glass  measuring  tube 
holding  5  gms.,  the  dose  of  chemical  for  32  0z.  of  water.  Thei 
plate,  from  which  the  hypo  has  been  washed,  is  placed  in  thL 
solution  and  allowed  to  remain  therein  until  the  desired  degret 
of  intensification  is  reached.  The  solution  is  gradual  and  evei  |j 
in  its  action,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  gives  a  very  considerable  degre< 
of  intensification,  as  much  as  will  usually  be  necessary.  The  colouij 
of  the  deposit  is  a  light  chocolate  brown,  so  that  less  degree  o: 
intensification  than  would  at  first  be  thought  necessary  is  sufficient.; 
The  intensifier  shows  no  sign  of  staining  or  veiling  of  the  shadows, 
and  is  evidently  a  convenient,  reliable,  and  easily  applied  method 
of  intensification.  The  way  in  which  it  is  got  up  for  sale  in  bottles; 
holding  50  gms.  of  the  powder  makes  it  a  most  convenient  article 
for  the  dealer. 

» 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  society’s  hall,  38,  Castle  Street,  from  February  20  tc 
March  6.  Entries  close  February  6,  the  latest  date  for  the  reception 
of  pictures  being  February  10.  Sections  I.  and  II.,  for  framed  pic 
tures  and  photographs  in  colour,  respectively,  will  be  judged  ibj 
Messrs.  J.  Campbell  Noble,  R.S.A.,  Archibald  Cochrane  and  Rober! 
Burns,  A.R.S.A.,  and  Section  III.  (lantern  slides)  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  exhibition  authorities,  and  in  each  section  and  claa 
the  society’s  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  judges’  disposal  for  aware 
at  their  discretion,  their  decision  in  all  cases  being  final.  Entr] 
forms  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  th< 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  38,  Castl 
Street,  Edinburgh. 
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Books. 


The  Science  Year-book,”  1909.  Edited  by  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden- 
Powell.  (London  :  King,  Sell,  and  Olding.)  5s. 

The  fifth  issue  of  this  year-book  contains,  among  other  additions, 

table  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  compiled  by  Dr.  Rendle,  of  the 
British  Museum.  Most  of  the  tables,  however,  relate  to  astronomy, 
ihysics,  and  chemistry.  There  is  a  review  of  science  progress  in 
908,  and  directories  of  periodicals,  public  institutions,  universities, 
nd  learned  societies.  The  year-book  provides  a  diary  for  every 
lay  in  the  year,  as  well  as  a  monthly  calendar,  which  is  kept  in 
dew  month  by  month  by  placing  it  next  to  the  front  cover  of  the 
mlume  and  providing  the  latter  with  an  aperture.  The  publication 
hould  be  of  frequent  service  to  those  having  dealings  with  scientific 
jodies  or  people. 

Photographic  Surveying. — Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  “  Internationales 
Yrchiv  fur  Photogrammetrie,”  the  journal  of  the  scientific  methods 
if  survey  by  means  of  photography,  are  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher, 
lari  Fromme,  2,  Glockengasse,  Vienna,  II. /I.  Each  number  is  sold 
it  the  price  of  6s.,  or  the  yearly  subscription  for  four  numbers  is 
10s.  Among  the  contributions  are  discussions  of  the  orientation  of 
photographic  exposures  made  from  a  common  view-point  by  Prof.  A. 
ilingatsch ;  of  the  use  of  long  base-lines  in  stereo-photogrammetric 
neasurements,  by  Dr.  N.  Herz ;  on  photogrammetrie  work  in  Russia, 
vith  other  papers  on  this  important  field  of  work,  the  literature  of 
vhichis  now  gathered  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Archiv  ”  under  the  editor- 
hip  of  Dr.  E.  Dolezal. 


routings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Friday,  .January  8. 

incoln  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
till  Camera  Club.  Mounting  Competition. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  Development  of  Negatives  by  Members. 

Saturday,  January  9. 


Sol  ton  Amateur  Photog"aph:c  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures. 
&  Co. 


Monday,  January  11. 


A.  E.  Staley 


Sripplegate  Photographs  Society.  “The  Autochrome  Process.”  H.  W.  Bennett. 
Jrantham  Photographic  Society  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F  Slater. 

Bradford  Ihotographic  Society.  “Control  in  Simple  Combination  Printing  on 
Bromide  Paper  for  Pictorial  Effect.”  Harold  G.  Grainger. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “Two  Benedictine  Ministers.”  E.  W.  Harvey 
Piper. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Lantern  Slide  Making.”  E.  R.  Bull. 
Tuesday,  January  12. 

loyal  Photographic  Society.  Opening  of  a  One-Man  Exhibition.  It.  Diihrkoop, 
Address  by  E.  O.  Hoppe. 

donklands  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
lanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  “  Wellington  and  Ward’s  Specialties.” 

H.  Wade. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “  Pictorial  Possibilities  with  a  Kodak.”  J.  W.  Eadie. 
^eeds  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Meeting. 

Spsom  and  District  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  “A  Surrey  Ramble.” 

Surrey  Survey  and  Record.  Fenwick  Smith, 
lackney  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Models  I  Have  Photographed  and 
Hints  on  Home  Portraiture.”  P.  R.  Salmon. 


Wednesday,  January  13. 

>tockport  Photographic  Society.  “Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slides 
and  Apparatus.”  R.  Hesketh. 

ioventry  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictu  es.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
lorough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers.” 
W.  H.  Darvill. 

Iroydon  Camera  Club.  Ten  Minutes  Lectu  "ettes  by  Members. 

-eeds  Camera  Club.  “Autochromes.”  John  H.  Gash. 

•owes  Camera  Club.  “  i  he  New  Ozobrome  ”  H.  J.  Bu'  gess. 

’ontypool  and  District  Photographic  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E. 
.  Staley  &  Co. 

’aisley  Philo.  Inst.  (Photo  Section).  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


Thursday,  January  14. 

*C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “New  Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Cross  Line  Screen;”  M.  H.  Calmels. 
averpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The  Prize  Slides  of  the  1908 
Competition  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  will  be  shown, 
lelbourne  (London)  Camera  Club.  “Printing  and  Toning  in  Various  Processes.” 

.  The  President.  8  . 

Vimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  Lectu  ette  Competition, 
helsea  Photog  aphic  Society.  “  A  Tour  through  Daupliine  and  Savoy.”  Mrs. 
Spenser  Wilkinson. 

eek  Photographic  Society.  “  Wellington  and  Ward’s  Specialties.”  Demon¬ 
strated.  H.  Wade. 


Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Lantern  Slide  Making  by  Contact  and 
Reduction.”  J.  Gough. 

Glasgow  E.  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Mater. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “Yesterday  and  To-Day.” 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
-Southampton  Camera  Club  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president  (Mr.  Wm.  Borough  Hill). 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  hon.  sec.,  who  observed  that 
their  numerical  strength  was  the  same  as  last  year,  viz.,  110,  and 
with  regard  to  their  balance  at  the  bank,  he  thought  they  could 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  stood  with  £77  to  their  credit, 
and  their  liabilities  were  nil.  The  committee  again  desired  to 
record  thei  gratitude  of  the  members  to  the  president-  for  his 
generosity  in  placing  the  club-room  and  the  dark-room  at  the 
members’  disposal.  Mr.  Kimber  also  mentioned  that  during  the 
year  thirty-five  meetings  had  been  held,  comprising  demonstra¬ 
tions,  lectures,  competitions,  etc.,  and  among  the  lecturers  were 
such  well-known  men  as  Arthur  Marshall,  James  Shaw,  C.  B. 
Howdill,  W.  L.  F.  Wasted,  E.  Seymour,  and  C.  H.  Hewitt.  In 
referring  to  the  annual  subscription  he  mentioned  that  the  attendance 
was  not  so  good  as  in  previous  years,  and  for  the  first  time  they 
had  to  record  a  small  deficit. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber, 
seconded  by  Count  de  Miremont.  Mr.  Trigg  (hon.  treas.)  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  financial  statement,  and  mentioned  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  exhibition  account  they  had  to-  record  a  loss  of 
£3  4s.  9d.,  but  nevertheless,  the  balance  at  the  bank  had  in¬ 
creased  from  £75  13s.  8d.  to  £77  3s.  Id. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burrcugh  Hill  was  for  the  seventh  time  elected  as- 
president,  Mr.  Kimber,  in  making  the  proposition,  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  keen  interest  Mr.  Burrough  Hill  showed  in  the  Club’s 
welfare.  Mr.  T.  P.  Clark  seconded,  and  the  president  briefly 
responded.  The  vice-presidents  (Messrs.  H.  Milner  White,  LL.D., 
G.  T.  Vivian,  A.  E.  Henley,  and  F.  G.  Ryder)  were  re-elected 
with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
F.  J.  Mortimer.  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.S.,  was  re-elected  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  Trigg  hon.  treas.,  and  Mr.  C.  Daw  hon.  reporter.  The 
Committee  was  chosen  as  follows. — Messrs.  T.  L.  Baker,  C.  M. 
Cooper,  H.  Ess,  E.  H.  Irish,  W.  R.  Kay,  W.  R.  Olney,  R.  E. 
Parson,  Dr.  Purvis,  F.  Russell  and  R.  Robinson. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  Mr.  Stuart  Woodhouse  gave  the  results  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  made  in  after-treating  bromide  prints  in  the  direction 
of  brightening  up  the  surface.  Many  methods  were  tried  with  varying 
success.  Wax  pastes,  commercial  and  home  made,  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  successful,  the  difficulty  being  to  get  an  even  coating.  White 
of  egg  diluted  with  water  gave  a  good  result,  as  did  also  dilute 
celluloid  varnish.  Thinning  out  “  Lustralene  ”  with  megilp  led  to 
megilp  being  used  alone,  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfac 
tory  of  all.  A  print  rubbed  over  with  megilp  had  its  shadows 
brightened  wonderfully,  and  the  megilp  formed  a  perfect  medium 
for  applying  pigment  if  working-up  was  necessary.  Should,  for 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  print  require  darkening,  then  megilp  was 
first  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  after  which  megilp  and  pig¬ 
ment  was  to  be  applied  locally.  If  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
it  could  be  as  easily  removed.  Another  way  of  working  up  was  to 
apply  the  megilp  and  pigment  over  the  surface  generally  and  then 
bring  up  the  high-lights  by  wiping  out.  Both  pastel  crayon  colours 
or  the  ordinary  tube  oil  pigments  could  be  used.  It  was  an  especial 
feature  of  this  process  that  it  permitted  any  amount  of  A\orking  up, 
with  results  that  showed,  as  far  as  surface  conditions  went,  no  traces 
of  such  work  having  been  performed.  Examples  shoivn  at  the 
meeting  fully  bore  out  what  Mr.  Woodhouse  had  said  about  the 
method,  and  it  AAras  considered  that  he  had  made  a  most  valuable 
communication. 


“Wilson”  Views  of  Northern  Counties.— Mr.  Godfrey 
Hastings,  27,  Ridley  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  that,  having 
purchased  ail  the  negatives  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Cumberland,  belonging  to  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  and 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  he  can  now  supply  postcards  and  other  view 
goods  from  them. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 

Hales’  Tours  of  the  World  (Untied  Kingdom),  Ltd. — 'The 
opening  of  too  many  places  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  long  leases  at  tremendous  rentals  to  secure  good  positions  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  that  has  attended  this 
company  after  only  two  years’  working.  The  meeting  of  creditors 
was  held  at  33,  Carey  Street,  on  December  31,  before  the  Official 
Receiver.  The  gross  liabilities  are  set  down,  on  the  estimate  of  the 
officials  of  the  company,  at  £13,161  19s.  7d.,  the  ranking  amount 
being  £8,958  18s.  6d.  The  unsecured  creditors  amount  to 

£1,378  16s'.  7d.  The  total  assets  are  put  at  £4,203  Is.  Id.  The 
only  concerns  that  had  paid  their  way  in  London  were  those  at 
Oxford  Street  and  at  Olympia,  West  Kensington.  In  the  country 
the  successful  concerns  were  few,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
company  held  the  leases,  which  invariably  were  for  three  years.  The 
trading  account  showed  that  the  expenses  for  the  Kensington  pre¬ 
mises  were  £4,139,  and  the  gross  receipts  £1,303 ;  £2,150  were  the 
expenses  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  takings  were  £1,150.  Manchester 
showed  about  £500  or  £600  to  the  good  ;  Leeds,  a  loss  of  £1,000  ;  New 
Brighton,  a  loss  of  £170;  Oxford  Street,  a  profit  of  more  than  £4,000; 
Olmypia,  £700  profit ;  Bristol  and  Nottingham,  a  loss  of  £400  each ; 
Blackpool,  a  loss  of  £1,300;  and  Birmingham,  a  small  profit.  The 
total  profit  on  the  trading  was  £544,  but,  said  the  Official  Receiver, 
that  was  not  waiting  for  disposal,  as  there  were  heavy  expenses 
outside  this  amount,  including  £1,100  miscellaneous  expenses,  and 
£1,607  directors’  fees.  All  the  parties  have  made  some  nominal  profit 
in  the  concern,  and  it  would  have  to  be  thought  out  a,s  to  what 
was  accountable  to-  the  syndicate.  Upon  a  resolution  of  the  petition¬ 
ing  creditor  the  Official  Receiver  was  appointed  liquidator.  At  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  shareholders  the  Official  Receiver  said  that 
the  only  concerns  open  now  were  at  Oxford  Street,  London,  Notting¬ 
ham,  which  would  be  closed  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall.  For  the  unsecured  creditors  it  was  a  hopeless  case,  an 
all  the  more  hopeless  to  the  shareholders.  The  total  deficiency  is 
£168,958  18s.  6d.  The  meeting  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the 
creditors. 

Inexperience  of  business  in  England,  together  with  bad  trade, 
were  the  causes  attributed  by  Joseph  Valter,  described  in  the 
receiving  order  as  John  Walter,  of  49,  Southampton  Row,  W.C., 
photographic  art  gallery  proprietor,  etc.,  of  his  failure  at  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  held  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  on 
December  30.  No  creditors  were  present,  and  debtor’s  representatives 
(Messrs.  Roberts  and  Co.)  said  that  the  statement  of  affairs  would  be 
filed  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Asked  by  the  Assistant  Official 
Receiver  as  to  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  debtor’s'  representative 
said  that  the  claim  of  the  petitioning  creditor  amounted  to  about 
£62,  and,  in  addition,  there  was  about  another  £12.  From  the 
report  of  the  preliminary  examination  it  appeared  that  debtor  was 
a.  Russian  subject,  and  came  to  'England  from  Berlin  in  1906.  After 
closing  up  a  clothing  business  because  he  was  losing  money  debtor,  in 
July,  1907,  opened  a  picture  business,  and  carried  out  photographic 
enlargements,  etc.  with  a  partner  (Mr.  Lovett),  under  the  style  of 
the  Central  Art  Gallery  at  Southampton  Row.  Mr.  Lovett  stayed 
until  February,  1908,  when  debtor  bought  him  out  and  carried  on 
the  business  alone  until  the  end  of  October  last,  when  he  sold  it  for 
a  small  amount.  It  appeared,  however,  that  debtor  took  another 
partner  after  Mr.  Lovett,  and  this  latter  partnership  had  not  been 
formally  dissolved.  (Subsequently  debtor  went  into  partnership  in 
another  business  and  put  £500  into  it.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
came  out  with  about  £53  liabilities  to  his  name.  There  are  no  assets 
and  no  books.  Debtor  became  aware  of  his  insolvency  in  Julv  last. 
The  case  is  a  summary  one,  and  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Official 
Receiver.  Two  proofs  only  were  admitted,  that  of  A.  J.  Cox,  £22, 
and  Gerhard  and  Hey,  £54. 

Dissolution  of  Partnerships. — Pictorial  Photo  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  (Peter  Peters,  Abraham  Stamler,  Ben  Stamler,  and  Leon  Roose- 
vitch),  79,  New  Briggate,  Leeds,  1,  Bland’s  Cliff,  Scarborough,  and 
40,  Market  Place,  Dewsbury,  artists’  photographers  and  publishers, 
November  23.  Debts  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  paid  by  P.  Peters, 
who  will  continue  under  the  above  style  at  1,  Bland’s  Cliff,  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  40,  Market  Place,  Dewsbury.  A.  Stamler,  B.  Stamler, 
and  L.  Roosevitch  will  continue  under  the  above  style  at  79,  New 
Briggate,  Leeds. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 

Debenhams,  Longmans,  and  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  December  18. 
Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares.  Object®:  To  take  over  the  busiiUMM 
of  art  photographers  carried  on  by  W.  F.  Longmans,  A.  S.  Longman, 
and  D.  Welby,  at  12,  Clarence  Street,  and  the  County  of  Gloucester! 
Studios,  Gloucester,  and  at  3,  Spa  Place,  Cheltenham,  as  Deben- 1 
hams  and  W.  F.  and  S.  Longman.  Private  company.  Registered  i 
office,  The  Studio,  Clarence  Street,  Gloucester. 

Regent  Photograph  Company,  Ltd. — Capital  £100,  in  £1  shares.  I 
Objects  :  To  acquire  the  business  of  photographers,  dealers  in  photo- 1 
graphic  requisites,  etc.  Private  company.  Table  A  mainly  applies.  I 

Permagraphic  Engraving  'Company,  Ltd. — Capital  £500,  in  £1 
shares.  Objects  :  To  acquire  the  business  of  engravers  carried  on  by 
H.  Eagle,  at  20,  The  Side,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  Henry  Eagle  and 
Co.  Private  company.  Registered  office,  20,  The  Side,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

London  and  Provincial  Reproduction  Company,  Ltd. — Capital 
£3,000  in  £1  shares  (1,500  Six  per  (Cent.  Cumulative  Preference).  I 
Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  photo-engravers  on  wood,  6tone,  ■  < 
metal,  and  other  material,  photo-lithographers,  printers,  etc.  Private 
company. 

Kent  and  Lacey,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1  shares  (1,500  Prefer-  I 
ence).  Objects' :  To  acquire  the  business  of  a  company  of  the  same 
name  carried  on  at  Singleton  House,  Northumberland  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  at  46,  James  Street,  Harrogate,  and  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  photographers,  photographic  artists,  printers,  photo-  jj 
lithographers,  etc.  Private  company.  Registered  office,  Singleton 
House,  Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Pews  and  Dotes, 

“The  Bookseller.” — Our  contemporary  of  the  bookselling  trade,  Jj 
which  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  appeared  monthly,  has  with  the 
New  Year  embarked  on  a  career  of  weekly  publication,  which,  to  j 
judge  by  the  first  number,  will  fully  maintain  its  prestige  in  the  past.  I 

Bedford  Camera  Club. — The  third  annual  exhibition  will  he  held 
on  January  27  and  28,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bedford,  the  exhibits  to  be  : 
judged  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer.  In  the  open  classes,  one  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  colour  work,  including  Autochrome  and  other 
transparencies,  the  awards  will  take  the  form  of  bronze  plaques  and 
certificates.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
K.  Gammell,  21,  St.  Peter’s,  Bedford.  Entries  close  January  15,  but 
pictures  will  be  received  up  to  January  26. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society. — In  connection  with 
the  members’  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  on  February  11,  in  the 
Upper  Hall,  17,  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  there  will  be  one  class  open 
to  all  photographers  in  the  Borough  of  St.  Pancras.  The  prints  may 
be  by  any  process  and  any  subject,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
secretary  at  the  above  address,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
entrance  fees,  not  later  than  February  1.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Date,  3a,  Wcodsome  Road, 
N.W. 

Sir  H.  Herkomer  on  the  Snapshot. — Lecturing  on  Monday  last, 
Sir  Herbert  Herkomer  referred  to  the  failing  interest  for  art  among 
the  people.  Enormous  sums  paid  for  old  masters  by  a  few  wealthy 
men  did  not  engender  a  love  of  art  in  the  country,  and  unless 
fine  art  were  loved  by  the  general  public  art  could  not1  flourish. 
The  signs  were  only  too  marked  that  the  love  for  or  interest  in 
art  was  on  the  wane  with  the  public.  Newspaper  proprietors  had 
realised  this.  The  artist  cost  more  than  the  snapshotter,  and  as 
newspapers  had  to  “pay,”  the  artist  was  sent  adrift  to  join  the 
unemployed.  And  what  of  the  snapshotter?  Once,  perhaps,  in  a 
thousand  times  a  man  or  woman  in  the  act  of  walking,  shaking 
hands,  or  tumbling  off  a  horse  might  turn  out  passably  presentable 
and  interesting  in  a  snapshot.  But  in  the  other  999  cases  the  snap-  i 
shot  was  little  short  of  a  personal  libel,  against  which  there  was 
no  legal  redress.  The  snapshotter,  too,  thrust  himself  where  the 
illustrator  of  old  would  have  felt  it  indecent  to  intrude.  Then,  j 
also,  there  was  the  snapshotter’s  assertion  that  the  camera  could 
make  no  mistake.  That  might  be  so,  but  the  snapshotter  could,  and 
did.  The  snapshots  which  practically  filled  the  pages  of  illustrated 
papers  to-day  enforced  his  argument  that  the  public  were'  accepting: 
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very  inferior  article  for  the  artist’s  handiwork.  It  was  a  pitiful 
tate  of  things. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition 
•ill  be  held  in  the  South  London  Art  Gallery,  Peckham  Road, 
rom  February  20  to  March  20.  There  will  be  three  open  classes, 
ar  pictorial  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  scientific  and 
echnical  photographs  respectively.  In  the  two  former  silver  and 
ronze  plaques,  and  in  the  last  one  bronze  plaque,  will  be  placed 
t  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  A.  H.  Blake,  E.  T.  Holding, 
nd  F.  J.  Mortimer,  for  award  at  their  discretion.  Entries  close 
anuary  30,  on  or  before  which  date  entry  forms,  accompanied 
y  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  Creighton 
Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  from  whom  also  entry 
or  ms  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. — The 
nnual  exhibition  will  be  held  from  February  11  to  20.  In  the  open 
lasses,  as  last  year,  bronze  caskets,  bronze  medals,  and  carbon 
liplomas  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Arthur 
Jarshall,  to  be  awarded  at  his  discretion.  The  exhibition  will  this 
ear  include  a  foreign  section,  organised  in  conjunction  with  the 
Birmingham  Society,  in  which  pictures  will  be  shown  free  of  cost  to 
xhibitors.  Further  particulars  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
rom  Mr.  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

Pirie  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  busy  as  he  must  be  in  working 
wo  studios  for  men  only,  finds  time,  we  are  glad  to  know,  to 
emember  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  give  his  New  Yrear 
;reeting  the  personal  touch  which  is  seen  in  all  the  work  to  which 


3  puts  his  hand— photographic  portraiture  or  public  administration. 

stern  critic  of  waste  in  the  photographic  business,  he  is  seen  to 
h  personally  indulging  what  looks  in  the  picture  to  be  a  distinct 
Indency  to  waist. 

Borough  op  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. — This  society 
ill  hold  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  from  February  3  to  6,  in  the 
resbyterian  Hall,  Northumberland  Square,  North  Shields*.  In  the 
pen  classes  the  awards  will  take  the  form  of  silver  vases,  which 
ill  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  David  Blount 
lid  Walter  S.  Corder,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Entry  forms 
ay  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston,  29, 
Irummond  Terrace,  North  Shields,  and  must  be  returned  to  him, 
rrectly  filled  in,  on  or  before  January  23. 

j  Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. — The  society’s 
Uth  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  C.E.Y.M.S.  Rooms, 
ford  Place,  from  February  16  to  20.  In  the  open  classes  the  awards 


will  take  the  form  of  bronze  plaques,  with  the  exception  of  the  Auto¬ 
chrome  class,  in  which  two  silver  vases  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  judge,  Mr.  T.  J.  Mortimer,  for  the  two  best  Auto¬ 
chrome  slides  or  transparencies.  Entry  forms,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Tanner,  The 
Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich,  not  later  than  February  3,  the 
forms  together  vith  any  further  information  being  obtainable  from 
the  same  gentleman. 

A  Photographer’s  Exhibition. — Mr.  John  Moffatt,  of  125, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  sends  us  the  following  photograph  of  an 
exhibition  of  portraits  of  children  which  he  has  been  holding  for  seme 
weeks  past  in  his  studio.  He  has  brought  together  a  collection  of 


200  subjects,  most  of  them  photographed  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business  during  the  past  six  months.  The  exhibition,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  has  been 
visited  by  o\'er  800  people. 


Correspondence. 


***  IT’e  do  not  undertake  resjoonsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papei . 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

CARBON  PRINTING  ON  IVORY  BY  SINGLE  TRANSFER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  article,  “  Carbon-printing  on  Ivory  by  Single 
Transfer,”  in  No.  2,534  of  the  “  B.  J.,”  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  believes 
that  his  method  is  a  quite  new  modus  operandi.  When  he  says : 
“  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  others  may  ha\"e  Avorked  out  a 
similar  process,  and  it  may  even  haAre  been  published ;  but,  if  so,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.”  And  Avhen,  in  his  last  letter  in  the  “  B.  J.,” 
1909,  p.  14,  he  asksi  again  where  any  previous  record  is  to  be  found, 
I  Avill  ansAver  to  this  question.  Mr.  Debenham  is  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  no  record  is  published  in  an  English  book  or  journal,  but  in 
Germany  this  method  is  knoAvn  to  some  extent.  In  Prof.  Eder’s 
“  Handbuch  der  Photographie  ”  (Second  Ed.,  1896,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  382) 
he  Avill  find  that  the  continuing  action  of  light  in  the  dark  can  only 
be  arrested  by  “  Avashing  out  the  bichromate.”  If  one  cannot  develop 
the  carbon  print  on  the  same  day  Arhen  printed,  thei  prescription  is 
given  to  wash  the  bichromate  well  out,  to  dry  the  tissue,  and  the  next 
day  to  work  as  usually  (vide  Hans  Schmidt,  Photographisches  Hilfs- 
buch,  Teil  II.,  p.  162-3,  Berlin,  1907).  Regarding  the  transfer  of 
carbon  prints  to  ivory,  Prof.  Eder  (1  c.,  p.  448)  says:  “By  single 
transfer  the  ivory  support  is  stained  by  the  bichromate.  This  stain¬ 
ing  may  be  avoided  Avhen  the  sensitised  and  printed  tissue  is  com¬ 
pletely  Avashed  out  before  squeegeeing  it  to  the  support.” 

Mr.  Debenham’s  method  of  extracting  Abater  by  spirit  must  hinder 
a  perfect  sticking  of  the  tissue  to  the  support,  for  we  knoAv  from 
drying  of  negatives  by  snirit  that  not  only  is  water  extracted,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  honeycombed  structure  of  gelatine  is  altered, 
pressed  together,  and  more  or  less  hardened. 

Transferring  a  carbon  print  to  ivory  by  single  transfer  I  followed 
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this  method  :  To  ensure  a  better  sticking  to  the  support  I  add 
5  parts  glycerine  to  100  parts  of  the  sensitising  bath,  print,  wash  out 
all  bichromate  for  two  to  three  hours,  and  squeegee  the  print  to 
Houghtons’  Klito  Print  Glazer.  The  next  day  the  tissue  is  soaked  as 
usual,  transferred  to  the  ivory  support,  and  developed. — Yours  very 
faithfully,  Dr,  Mebes. 

Berlin,  January  3,  1909. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  implied  in  your  remarks 
that  the  miniatures  that  I  have  been  supplying  for  many  years  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  for  permanency,  or  that  I  am  less  scrupulous 
than  other  photographers  in  what  I  send  out.  I  have  never  had  a 
complaint  or  known  a  ca.se  of  the  spontaneous  scaling  of  the  image 
of  which  you  speak.  The  picture  I  sent  for  your  inspection  has  been 
subjected  to  far  rougher  treatment — lying  unglazed  in.  a  drawer  with 
other  photographs — than  is  usually  accorded  to  miniatures,  but,  except 
where  a  knife  has  been  used,  the  adhesion  remains  perfect. 

The  process  I  described  and  recommended  is  that  of  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  water  by  alcohol.  This  process  you  now  admit  has  not 
been  hitherto  published.  The  process  of  drying  and  subsequent 
re-wetting  was  only  suggested  as  a  possible  but  untried  alternative. 
Possibly  your  remarks  were  based  upon  some  report  of  an  attempt 
to  use  this  drying  process,  but  in  that  case  it  would  still  be  desirable 
to  know  where  any  record  of  the  attempt  is  to  be  found. — Yours 
obediently,  W.  E.  Debenham. 

[The  suggestion  is  our  correspondent’s  own.  He  did  not  state  nor 
have  we  implied  that  the  specimen  sent  to  us  was  his  make.  We  merely- 
described  it  as  we  found  it,  and  in  our  original  comment  upon  the 
method  referred  to  a  danger  in  the  process  which  we  know  to  have 
been  discovered  in  practice.  The  discussion  of  our  comment  has 
already  exceeded  the  limits  which  the  matter  merits,  and  is  now- 
closed. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

“METHODS  OF  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY'. ” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  interest  in  your  “  Journal  ”  of  last  week 
the  letter  referring  to  the  above,  and  think,  with  vour  correspondent, 
it  is  time  that  Press  photographers  should  use  a  little  more  fore¬ 
thought  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  only  the  Press  photographer  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  that  the  paper  which  employs  him 
should  be  more  considerate.  For  instance,  is  it  not  time  that  they 
should  at  least  have  some  respect  for  the  feelings  of  principal 
mourners  at  funerals  of  their  late  relatives  I  think  it  a  disgrace  to 
anyone  that  a  husband  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  snapshot 
when  attending  the  funeral  of  his  late  wife,  which  is  a  subject  often 
produced  in  the  Press.  Also  is  it  not  time  that  photography  in  police- 
courts  of  prisoners  charged  with  crimes,  from  murder  downw-ards 
(even  before  they  are  convicted),  should  be  put  down  with  a  heavy 
hand?  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add  that,  personally,  if  one  of  these 
employees  of  such  illustrated  papers  was  to  have  his  apparatus 
smashed,  and,  in  some  cases,  he  himself  roughly-  handled,  by  the  people 
whose  feelings  he  is  so  upsetting,  it  might  be  the  cause  of  a  little 
more  forethought  in  future. — Y'ours  faithfully, 

W.  Lindsley  Marsh. 

The  Southgate  Studio,  Chichester,  January  3,  1909. 

WHY  NOT  TAX  PHOTOGRAPHERS? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  read  with  astonishment  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  “Journal”  a  letter  from  “A  Country  Photographer”  proposing 
that  the  Government  should  attempt  to  benefit  photographers  by-  tax¬ 
ing  them.  Whom  does  your  correspondent  desire  the  tax  to  benefit? 
Surely  not  the  prosperous  photographers,  for  they  do  not  need  assist¬ 
ance.  I  presume  it  is  the  poor  and  struggling  photographers  whom 
he  wishes  to  help,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  would  have  the  most 
difficulty  in  paying  the  tax,  and  your  correspondent  leaves  us  without 
evidence  that  they  would  benefit  indirectly  bv  the  extinction  of  the 
competition  of  amateur  photographers,  since  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  collect  a  tax  from  the  latter,  who  only  pursue  the  hobby  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  homes,  and  give  or  sell  their  photographs  to  private 
friends.  To  such  the  evasion  of  an  impost  would  not  be  a  difficult 
matter,  and  would  simply  add  a  zest  to  an  otherwise  tame  amusement. 

The  prosperous  photographer  would  grumble  and  pay,  and  having 


business  ability,  would  probably  extract  the  tax,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  from  the  public.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that 
to  many  poor  and  struggling  photographers  the  tax  would  be  the  last 
straw,  and  would  lead  them  to  turn  to  the  more  profitable  occupa¬ 
tions  of  road  sweeping,  ’bus  conducting,  etc.,  or  perhaps  spend  their 
last  pence  on  cyanide  of  potassium,  courses  which  might  be  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures,  thus  justifying  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  anticipations. — Yours  faithfully,  Free  Trader. 


THE  MARKING  OF  PACKETS  OF  PLATES  AND  PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  has  occurred  to  me  on  many  occasions  what  an 
advantage  it  would  be  to  the  photographic  dealers,  and  also  to  the- 
public  in  general,  if  the  plate  and  paper  manufacturers  decided  to 
put,  on  all  packets  of  paper  and  plates  produced  by  them,  the  price, 
in  a  prominent  position.  A  bold  round  ticket  is  all  that  would  be  • 
necessary.  There  are  so  many  grades  of  plates  and  so  many  different 
sizes,  and  also  an  extra  price  for  backed  plates.  Then  in  the  paper — 
taking  for  an  example  “  Velox  ” — there  are  a  large  numlier  of  different 
giades  and  different  sizes,  a  number  of  which  vary  in  value,  and,  with 
the  conglomeration  of  different  prices,  it  makes  matters  very  con¬ 
fusing  for  the  retailer.  I  think  probably  a  notice  in  the  “Journal,” 
directed  to  the  manufacturers  of  such  goods,  would  be  instrumental 
in  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  in 
these  time©  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  so  many  introductions,  it  is 
most  essential  that  the  price  should  be  put  on  all  packages  as  I  have 
indicated,  for  the  matter  of  simplification.- — Yours  faithfully, 

99,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  R.  Ballantine. 

December  30,  1908. 

[We  refer  to  our  correspondent’s  letter  under  “Ex  Cathedra.”  J  [ 


AGREEYIENTS  WITH  MANAGERS  OF  BRANCH  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -The  matter  dealt  with  in  your  leader  of  December  j 
25  and  in  “Observer’s”  letter  of  December  18  appears  to  me  to  •  I 
require  consideration  from  other  points  of  view  besides  that  of 
equity.  If  the  agreement  is  a  fair  one  the  employee  who  signs  =  J 
it  has  no  cause  for  complaint  when  the  time  comes  for  the  clauses,  j 
to  be  put  into  force,  for  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  signed  it  with  J 
a  full  knowledge  of  its  effect.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question 
that  such  an  agreement  is  a  quite  legitimate  business  proceeding, 
though  whether  it  is  in  all  cases  good  policy  to  Tesort  to  it  is  I 
quite  another  matter. 

Take  the  case  of  establishments  that  are  branches  of  a  first- 
class  and  w-ell-known  business.  If  the  manager  leaves  one  of  , 
these  branches  and'  starts  for  himself  in  the  same  town,  those  who 


hold  the  views  of  “Observer”  seem  to  think  that  all  t'he  old 
customers  will  follow  the  manager — whose  name  they  probably  do 
not  even  know — and  desert  the  original  firm.  I  doubt  this  very 
much.  The  name  of  the  older  firm  will  be  as  attractive  as  before, 
and  if  the  business  does  eventually  become  transferred  it  will 


more  likely  than  not  be  due  to  the  faults  of  the  new  manager  rather 
than  to  the  virtues  of  the  old  one.  In  this  case  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  latter  does  not  deserve  his  good  fortune?  If  the  original 
firm  loses  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  their  late  manager  it  is  mainly 
their  own  fault,  for  they  should  have  selected  a  more  competent 
successor.  Fear  of  competition,  is  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  in  at  least  some  businesses  a  competitor  is  warmly  I 
welcomed  by  his  more  acute  rivals.  I  have  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  on  very  good  authority  that  in  some  trades  the  wise  man  | 
always  sets  up  his  business  in  a  street  containing  as  many  rivals  J 
as  possible.  For  example,  a  butcher  who  sets  up  in  a  street  that  i 
contains  no  other  butchers  is  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
for  prospective  purchasers  go  for  preference  to  streets  where  most  | 
butchers  congregate  and  where  they  can  find  a  bigger  choice  in  a  j 
conveniently  small  compass.  The  same  thing  must  apply,  more 
or  less,  in  other  businesses.  If  show  cases  and  window  samples 
serve  to  attract  sitters  to  photographic  studios,  then  the  locality 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  them  will  be  the  one.  that 
prospective  sitters  will  explore  first,  and  the  best  man  will  be 
likely  to  gain  their  orders. 

All  these  restrictive  radius  agreements  seem  to  me  to  oe  ot 
doubtful  utility  from  a  fair  business  point  of  view,  and  further 
than  this  they 'are  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  wish  to  handicap  a 
man  simply  because  he  is  a  good  worker.— Yours,  etc., 

“Onlooker. 


Jan.  8,  1909.] 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,^  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

t*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affair?  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  Leaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

HOTOGRAPH  REGISTERED  :  — 

Ingham,  Winton  House,  Ashton-upon-Mersey.  Photograph  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mills,  of  Manchester,  as  Rip  van  Winkle. 

•rawing  Registered:  — 

W.  Battey,  63,  Woolley  Lane,  Hollingworth,  Cheshire.  Drawing:  Fire  at 
Hollingworth  Congregational  Chapel,  Decimber  27,  1908. 

)ld  Reader,  Weston. — 1.  The  lens  appears  to  be  a  carte-de- 
visite  portrait  lens  which  we  expect  was  made  for  the  firm  by 
an  optical  house,  as  the  firm  had  not  a  reputation  for  its  own  lenses. 

2.  We  refer  you  to  our  issue  of  December  25  last,  p.  973. 

.  J.  S. — We  should  say  that  the  mounts  are  impure.  The  fact  that 
the  prints  discolour  on  these  mounts  and  not  on  others  seems  to 
prove  this. 

[etal-cement. — 1.  Please  give  address  of  retail  house  supplying 
“lamonated  lead,”  as  per  enclosed  sample.  We  have  tried  tea- 
packers,  but  their  stuff  is  too  thin.  2.  Also  please  state  what  is 
the  best  mountant  for  prints  on  above.  We  have  tried  “  Stickfast 
Paste,”  but  that  does  not  retain  its  hold,  though  it  seems  stuck 
when  dry,  but  comes  off  quite  easily  when  tried. — Cameo. 

1.  We  should  think  the  metal  could  be  obtained  at  Stanton’s 
Metal  Warehouse,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C.  Failing  there,  you  might  try 
Bett’s  Capsule  Works,  City  Road,  E.C.  2.  Try  flour  paste  made 
thick  and  boiled  for  five  minutes.  It  should  be  made  with  good 
flour.  We  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  cement  paper  to  metal 
so  that  it  will  adhere  firmly  when  the  metal  is  bent  afterwards. 
Lark. — In  the  case  of  postcard  reproductions  your  best  course  is 
to  approach  the  publishers  direct.  The  advertisement  pages  of 
the  stationery  trade  papers  will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
more  important. 

Ieo.  F.  Framjee. — Better  apply  to  Fallowfields,  146,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  W.,  for  their  booklet  on  ferrotypes.  They  and 
other  firms,  such  as  Bilcliff,  Manchester,  S.W.,  supply  adapters 
for  using  ferrotype  plates  on  ordinary  cameras. 
antern  Slides  by  Reduction.- — I  am  making  lantern  slides  from 
half-plate  negatives  by  using  two  cameras  front  to  front — one  a 
whole-plate  triple-expansion,  in  which  I  put  the  negative ;  the 
other  a  half-plate,  with  carrier  containing  slide  plate.  I  use  a 
Goerz  double  anastigmat  lens  T^in.  focus.  1.  Does  it  make  any 
difference  which  way  the  lens  faces  ;  if  so,  whiclj  should  it  face — 
the  negative  or  the  slide,  and  why?  2.  What  formulae  would  you 
recommend  for  the  development  of  such  slides?  3.  Please  give 
me  a  formula  for  flashlight  powder,  including  magnesium,  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  permanganate  of  potash? — L.  S. 

1.  None  whatever  with  the  lens  you  are  using,  as  this  is  of 
perfectly  symmetrical  construction.  2.  This  depends  on  whether 
you  want  warm  or  cold  tones.  YTou  had  better  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  plate-makers.  Lantern-slide  emulsions  differ 
considerably,  and  one  developer  is  not  necessarily  suited  to  all. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  both  permanganate  and  chlorate. 
One  part  of  permanganate  (finest  powder)  and  five  parts  of  magne¬ 
sium  make  a  good  flashlight  mixture.  Mix  with  a  feather  on 
paper,  and  use  with  caution,  as  the  mixture  is  explosive. 

pal  Enlargements. — We  have  a  12  by  10  bromide  opal  that  is 
very  light,  due  to  not  being  fully  developed,  I  presume.  Can  you 
inform  me  how  I  may  bring  it  up  to  normal  density? — F.  Slack. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  try  the  application  of  potass  ferri- 


cyanide  and  bromide  solution  (as  used  for  sulphide  toning),  followed 
by  a  developer.  This  will  give  an  increase  in  vigour,  and,  if  not 
enough,  bleach  with  mercury  chloride,  and  follow  with  sulphite 
of  soda. 

E.  Mercer. — Certainly  an  optician  can  shorten  the  focus  by  adding 
a  supplementary  positive  lens,  but  the  cost  would  very  likely  be 
the  price  of  a  second-hand  portrait  lens  of  shorter  focus. 

Cementing  Celluloid. — A  time  back  I  noticed  in  the  “B.J.” 
a  formula  for  a  solution  to  attach  celluloid  to  glass.  I  now 
find  I  have  lost  that  number,  and  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  repeat  the  formula. — A.  E.  Say. 

A  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid.  Soften  the  gelatine  in 
water,  liquefy  by  heat  and  add  acetic  acid  (glacial).  The  exact 
proportions  are  not  material. 

Enlargements. — 1.  Thanks  for  reply  in  current  issue  re  Speed  cf 
Gaslight  Paper  for  Enlarging.  My  object  in  using  it  is  to  get  more 
plucky  prints  from  thin  negatives  than  is,  I  understand,  possible 
on  bromide  paper.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  them  on  the 
latter?  Min©  is  a  three-filament  Nernst  lamp,  and  for  such  nega¬ 
tives  on  bromide  paper  I  have  tried  reducing  the  light  in  the 
filament,  but  still  get  too  flat  prints.  I  have  always  read  that 
for  enlarging,  soft  thin  negatives  are  wanted.  Mine  are  developed 
largely  with  rodinai,  and  make  very  fair  P.O.P.  prints,  but  gener¬ 
ally  they  lack  sufficient  contrast  to  please  me  when  enlarged.  1 
begin  to  think  that  what  others  call  thin  and  hard  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  to  my  idea  of  same.  2.  I  notice  in  a  reply  to  another  corre¬ 
spondent  you  say  that  a  positive  for  making  negatives  from 
wants  to  be  flat-looking  compared  to  an  ordinary  lantern  elide.  I 
have  always  been  told  that  when  making  a  transparency  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  enlarged  negative  it  wants  exposing  and 
developing  much  more  than  for  a  positive  to  be  used  as  a  positive. 
This  seems  rather  the  reverse  of  your  advice,  or  is  the  difference  due 
to  the  one  being  used  for  enlargement  and  the  other  not? — F.  C.  B. 

1.  Yes,  there  is.  Fully  expose,  over-develop  and  wash.  Then 


place  in 

Iodine  .  3  grs. 

Potass  iodide  .  30  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 


until  the  whites  become  strongly  blue,  and  then  fix  for  five 
minutes.  If  one  application  of  the  process  does  not  lighten  the 
print  enough,  a  second  is  given.  2.  As  regards  the  positive  for 
the  preparation  of  a  negative  we  cannot  agree  with  your  in¬ 
formant.  The  greater  the  degree  of  enlargement,  the  softer 
should  the  transparency  be  made. 

Rapid  Salted  Paper. — -1.  Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  can  make 
a  plain  salted  paper  sensitive  enough  for  bromide  enlarging? 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  salt  and  sensitise  the  paper  with  silver 
nitrate  and  then  float  it  upon  ammonium'  bromide  (or  is  it  potass 
bromide?)  it  would  do  what  I  want.  2.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
somewhere  that  a  bromide  paper  can  be  extemporised  from  P.O.P. 
in  this  manner. — S.  E. 

1.  What  you  require  is  known  as  the  solar  process,  and  is 
used  for  the  cheapest  class  of  work.  We  have  published  formulae, 
e.g.,  in  our  issue  of  January  11,  1907.  2.  A  method  wThich  has 

been  recommended  is  as  follows:- — Immerse  for  five  minutes  in 
ferric  sulphate,  ^  oz.  ;  ammonium  bromide,  §  oz.  ;  distilled  water, 
10  ozs.  Make  by  using  5  ozs.  of  hot  water  to  dissolve  each  salt 
and  mixing  hot.  Wash  for  ten  minutes  and  dry.  The  P.O.P.  is 
now  a  kind  of  gaslight  paper,  and  is  exposed  and  developed  as 
is  that  paper. 

Chemicals. — Re  Messrs.  Lumiere’s  article  on  page  3  “B.J.” 

January  1.  1.  What  is  meant  by  soda  bisulphite  (commercial 

solution)  ?  2.  Where  can  I  get  soda  carbonate  (anhydrous),  and 

soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)? — Numero. 

1.  A  solution  consisting  chiefly  of  todium  hydrogen  sulphite. 
The  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.  supply  a  form  of  it,  specially  prepared 
for  photography.  2.  From  any  large  chemical  dealer  such  a.s 
Merck,  16,  Jewry  Street,  E.C.  The  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  89,  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.,  also  supply  these  substances,  or  you  may 
take  in  place  of  them  double  the  weight  of  the  pure  “  crystal¬ 
lised  ”  chemicals. 

Residues. — Having  seen  from  time  to  time  advertisements  of  chemical 
manufacturers  for  residues  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
how  these  are  obtained.  I  do  a  good  deal  of  photography,  but 
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up  to  the  present  have  thrown  away  all  my  waste  developer,  etc.— 
Residue. 

Apply  to  Johnson  and  Sons,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ltd.,  23, 
Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C  ;  Blundell,  199,  W ardour 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  Matthews,  Price,  and  Co.,  13,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.  ;  or  The  London  Refining  and 
Metallurgical  Works,  Ltd.,  32,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Photo-Micrography. — Will  you  kindly  mention  two  or  three  of  the 
best  books  on  “Photo-Micrography,”  say  one  of  the  Is.  handbooks 
and  one  more  advanced? — C.  Stephens. 

“Photo-Micrography,”  by  F.  (Martin  Duncan  (Hazell,  Watson, 
and  Viney,  Is.);  and  “Practical  Photo-Micrography,”  by  Andrew 
Pringle  (Iliffe,  4s.). 

Silver  Paper  in  the  Tropics. — I  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  printing  paper  is  found  to  be  practically  the  best  in  the  tropics. 
On  the  Congo,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  we  have  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  any  printing  paper,  however  well  it 
is  hermetically  sealed  before  it  leaves  this  country.  We  have 

found  that  — - - -  P.Q-P-  keeps  a  very  short  time,  and  every  other 

kind  that  has.  been  tried  seems  unsatisfactory.  The  - - is 

fairly  good,  but  the  last  lot  that  was  sent  out  was  bad. — H. 
Grattan  Guinness. 

No  paper  that  contains  free  nitrate  of  silver — and  all  printing- 
out  papers  do — can  be  expected  to  keep  for  long  if  exposed  to 
such  trying  conditions  as  .those  of  the  'Congo.  In  place  of  using 
P.O.P.’s  we  should  advise  the  use  of  bromide  paper,  which  has 
far  better  keeping  qualities  than  papers  of  the  print-out  class. 
When  the  paper  is  received  only  .sufficient  for  immediate  use  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  packet,  which  should  then  be  re-sealed  and 
kept  air-tight.  We  would  suggest  that  you  try  the  “  Ensyna  ” 
paper,  the  keeping  properties  of  which  should  be  good. 

Trimming  Prints  in  Numbers. — With  reference  to  my  query  some 
time  ago  re  trimming  of  prints  in  bulk,  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  article  on  the  above  on  page  862  of  the  “B.J.,” 
November  13,  1908.  I  enclose  four  prints  (which  you  need  not 
return)  with  tissue  attached  for  your  inspection.  The  prints,  after 
drying  on  nets,  are  flattened  twelve  at  a  time  in  dry  mounter, 
temperature  about  170  degrees.  The  tissue,  which  is  same  size 
as  print,  is  then  attached.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  think 
a  small  machine  for  trimming  (this  size  only) — say  two  or  three 
dozen  at  a  time — could  be  obtained  and  from  where.  Could  the 
pile  of  prints,  after  being  put  in  position  and  pressure  applied,  be 
trimmed  on  the  four  sides  without  releasing  the  pressure,  and 
what  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  same?  All  the  prints 
required  to  be  trimmed  would  be  of.  ships  only,  and  no  other 
straight  lines  would  obtain  but  those  shown  on  the  samples 
enclosed;  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bottom  edge  to 
be  parallel  with  the  title  and  horizon.  At  present  I  am  trimming 
with  Merrit  desk,  but  this  is  tedious  and  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

I  am  now  turning  out  about  600'  of  these  cards  per  week,  and  am 
anxious  to  hasten  the  trimming,  as  I  could  then  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  and  the  sides  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  cut 
clean  and  at  perfectly  right  angles. — J.  T. 

We  should  think  that  a  label-cutting  machine  would  answer  your 
purpose.  If  so,  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber,  West  Harding  Street, 
Fetter  Lane,  could  supply  one.  R.  W.  Munro,  Granville  Works, 
Granville  Place,  King’s  Cross  Road,  is  a  maker  of  machines  for 
cutting  up  photographic  papers.  He  might  be  able  to  supply  what 
you  require.  Better  write  to  them  stating  your  requirements. 
We  are  rather  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  go  to  the  cost  of  a  machine,  seeing  that  your  output  of 
prints  is  only  about  600  a  week. 

Cash  Prices. — Some  months  ago,  upon  an  amateur  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  taking  place  in  this  town,  I  made  a  special  reduction  to 
the  performers  for  cash  on  completion  of  order.  They  availed 
themselves  of  same,  all  but ’one,  who,  upon  calling  for  the  order, 
gave  me  to  understand  he  would  call  in  a  few  days  and  settle,  and 
order  further  copies.  As  he  did  not  do  so,  later  on  I  sent  the 
account,  charging  my  full  price,  with  a  slip  attached,  that  it  was 
subject  to  a  certain  discount  if  paid  in  seven  days,  making  it  the 
reduced  rate  if  paid  in  that  time.  He  did  not  do  so,  and  the  full 
account  has  been  sent  in  every  month  without  any  reply.  Upon 
pressing  him  for  payment,  he  sent  the  reduced  price  onlv,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  extra  for  booking,  and  upon  pointing  this  out  to  him  he 
refers  me  to  his  solicitors.  Shall  I  be  right  in  putting  him  in  the 


county  court,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  the  others.  1  should  not  think  of  I 
doing  so  had  he  not  defied  me. — Cash. 

We  should  say  that  if  you  can  prove  there  were  two  pric  es  dearly  I 
fixed  in  the  first  instance — one  for  cash  and  one  for  booking  you  I 
can  recover  the  extra  amount  in  the  county  court.  We  doubt  il  it  I 
will  be  worth  while  to  do  so. 

Stain  with  Pyro-mktol. — Some  weeks  ago  you  published  a  pyro- 
metol  formula  for  plates,  which  has  proved  very  valuable  to  im 
in  the  dull  weather,  but  the  yellowness  of  negatives  makes  them 
dense  and  long  printing.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  clear  the 
colour  out  of  film  ? — Edwin  Fox. 

If  the  stain  is  very  decided  we  should  recommend  you  to  me 
the  hypo-chlorite  bath  given  on  page  782  of  the  “Almanac,”  but 
it  needs  to  be  handled  with  care.  You  may  save  the  trouble  of  f 
making  up  the  solution  by  using  the  “  Stain  Remover  "  of  the  I 
Vanguard  Co.,  which  is  a  very  reliable  preparation.  If  slight ,  the  j 
chrome  alum  clearing  bath  ought  to  remove  the  colour.  If  you  | 
use  a  hypo  bath  of  the  acid  type  the  stain  ought  to  be  negligible,  i 
aided,  perhaps,  by  extra  sulphite  in  the  developer. 

Platinum.- — The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  issue  the  bath  as  a  made- 
up  preparation,  either  yourself  or  through  a  firm  manufacturing 
chemical  specialties.  From  your  description  the  bath  should  r 
interest,  say,  Johnson  and  Sons,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  or 
the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Maidenhead. 

Pyro. — You  might  write  the  firms  making  a  specialty  of  second¬ 
hand  goods  (see  our  advertisement  pages),  offering  to  sell  en  blue,  • 
or  you  might  prepare  a  catalogue  and  dispose  piecemeal  from  a 
series  of  email  advertisements. 

D. — Damidophenol  is  cheaper.  If  made  up  as  directed  the  solution 
will  remain  in  good  working  condition  for  about  a  week,  'the  best  1 
plan  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  sulphite  neutralised  with  meta-  ■ 
bisulphite.  Keep  this  in  stock  and  add  dry  amidol  or  diamido- 
phenol  at  time  of  use. 

Bromide. — (1)  Can  you  give  us  any  reliable  formula  to  give  fairly 
permanent  results  for  intensifying  weak  bromide  prints,  preferably 
with  warm  tones?  (2)  Is  any  form  of  mercury  intensification  1 
permanent  ?  If  so,  what  is>  the  formula  ?— Bromide. 

(1)  The  chromium  intensifier  answers  well,  and  gives  a  very  good 
black  tone.  See  the  formula  in  the  “Almanac,”  p.  784.  If  you 
want  a  warm  tone  by  intensification  you  had  better  try  the  above,  | 
followed  by  sulphide  toning.  (2)  Yes;  bleach  in  mercury  chloride  t 
solution  and  re-develop  with  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

P.O.P. — (1)  Can  you  kindly  give  us,  in  your  “Correspondence”  |( 
column,  a  formula  for  making  a  concentrated  toning  bath,  that  }■ 
will  keep  for  a  time,  from  which  a  little  could  be  added  to  a  hypo  i 
bath  and  ,so  form  a.  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  P.O.P.?  { 
(2)  Also  do  you  know  of  a  wav  to  dry  glossy  postcards  flat — that  | 
is  to  say,  without  curl — other  than  by  isqueegeeing  them? —  L 
Orping. 


(1)  We  have  not  heard  of  such  a  bath,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  j 
the  best  plan  to  work,  as  it  favours  deposition  of  the  gold.  You  j 
might  adapt  the  Kodak  formula,  as  given  in  the  “  Almanac,”  by  j 
dissolving  the  sulphoevanide  along  with  the  gold  and  lead  acetate  ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  these  salts  will  then  inteia-ct  with  each  | 
other.  (2)  Lay  face  down  on  fine  muslin  of  large  mesh,  and  dry 
quickly  in  a  warm  room. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  arc  receive i  subject 
to  the  approval  of  tlte  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  rvhat  appears  in 
the  text  p  irtion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Proposed  Alterations  in  Copyright  Law. — The  full  text  of  the  new 
Jopynght  Bill  drawn  up  by  tne  .Artistic  Copyright  Society  is  printed 
n  this  issue,  page  44.  We  deal  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
pedal  importance  to  photographers  hi  an  editorial  article  on  page  38, 
rorn  which  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  proposed  Act  British  sub¬ 
jects  will  have  copyright  throughout  the  British  Dominions  in  all 
[heir  works,  whilst  foreigners  have  copyright  within  the  British 
Dominions  in  those  of  their  works  made  within  the  British  Dominions, 
it  is  proposed  that  copyright  in  photographs,  shall  last  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  the  work  was 
jompleted.  In  the  absence  of  a  form  or  agreement  in  writing,  the 
copyright  in  any  work  remains  with  the  author,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  work  of  fine  art,  which  is  a  portrait,  and  of  a  photograph  made 
to  order  for  a  consideration,  in  both  which  cases  the  copyright  belongs 
to  the  person  giving  the  order  upon  payment  of  a  consideration. 

Photographs  marked  (cT^do  not  require  to  he  registered,  but  may 

. .  .  .  w  .  .  /"-w  .... 


till  be  registered,  in  which  case  the  mark  is  ( R-c  ),  A  reduction  is 


made  in  the  registration  fee  when  a  number  of  copyrights  are 
registered  at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  of  a  photographer  whose 
assistant  takes  a  photograph  the  employer  is  to  be  considered  the 
author. 


Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  who  is  at  present  on  a  lecturing  tour  in 
the  U.S.A.,  contributes  some  notes  on  current  photographic  matters 
in  America.  He  refers  to  the  popularity  of  the  “living  picture” 
show  and  of  good  lantern  lectures,  to  the  fraternal  relations  existing 
between  professional  photographers,  to  the  interest  being  taken  in 
the  Dresden  Exhibition,  and  to  an  International  Exhibition  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Photography  proposed  for  1910c  (P.  40.) 

The  results  obtained  by  F.  Wentzel  in  colour  sensitising  chloride 
emulsions  are  contained  in  the  continuation  of  this  author’s  paper. 

(P.  41.) 


^  The  exhibition  of  portraits,  figure  studies,  and  landscapes,  bv 
Count  von  Glceden.  now  being  held  at  the  house  of  the  “  B.J.,”  is 
reviewed  on  page  48. 

Herr  Diihrkoop  makes  a.  magnificent  show  of  his  work  at  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  now  onen  at  the  R.P.S.  (P.  48.)  '  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe,  in  an 
address  on  Tuesday  last,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  Diihrkoop’s  life 
and  aims. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  Element  The  Messina  earthquake,  like  other  inci- 

of  Danger  dents  which  have  been  repetitions  of 

PhotifffraDhv  history,  has  afforded  instances  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  a  men  ace  to  the  public 
esteem  in  which  photography  is  at  present  held  as  a  recorder 
of  fact.  Photographs  of  the  disaster  have  been  offered  for 
publication,  the  negatives  of  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  taken  during  the  present  outbreak.  The  indecent 
haste  of  the  photographer  to  make  capital  out.  of  his  ex¬ 
posures  of  1905  and  1907  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  earthquakes  of  the  two  latter  years  took  place  in 
the  autumn,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  trees  in  full  foliage 
supplied  proof  of  their  early  origin.  The  many  journals 
which  now  rely  largely  on  photographic  illustration  will 
naturally  taboo  these  “  photographs  of  the  earthquake,” 
but  in  the  hurry  of  publication  the  most  punctilious  of  art 
editors  may  nod,  and  a  spurious  print  he  offered  to  the 
public.  In  the  interests  of  press  photography  as  a  business 
in  which  a  large  number  of  people  are  employed,  such 
attempts  to  pass  off  photographs  as  something  which  they 
are  not  cannot  be  too  severely  discouraged. 


When  to  A  reproduction  of  a  vignette-photograph 

Vignette.  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photo¬ 

graphy  and  Focus,”  on  which  our  contemporary  appro¬ 
priately  makes  some  comments  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  vignette  in  portrait  photography.  The  photograph 
in  question  is  a  capital  example  of,  first,  a  photograph 
admirably  adapted  for  vignetting,  and,  secondly,  of  a  skil¬ 
ful  and  proper  execution  of  the  process.  The  stupid  con¬ 
vention  of  using  one  or  two  stock  shapes  of  vignettes  for 
all  descriptions  of  subject  is,  as  our  contemporary  points 
out,  the  bane  of  what  should  always  be  a  most  pleasing 
effect.  In  the  photograph  reproduced,  the  subject  itself — 
a  girl  in  a  big  hat — has  pleasant  outlines,  which  are  left 
undisturbed  by  the  vignetter,  and  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the  effect  has  been 
secured. 

*  *  * 


New  Ideas 
in 

Halation. 


Further  correspondence  on  “  Agreements  with  Assistants 
on  page  53. 


appears 


A  writer  in  an  American  contemporary 
treats  the  subject  of  halation  in  a  semi- 
mathematical  fashion,  which  eventually 
leads  him  tb  the  conclusion  that  “  halation  is  the  result  of 
unequal  refraction  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate.”  If 
he  had  stopped  at  this  stage  all  would  have  been  well,  and 
we  would  not  have  pressed  him  for  fuller  explanations  of 
this  somewhat  obscure  statement.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  proceeded  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from 
the  result  of  his  mathematical  investigations,  and  to  give 
practical  advice  of  a  surprising  nature.  His  mode  of 
reasoning  is  as  follows: — Halation  being  proved  to  be 
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the  result  of  unequal  refraction  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
plate,  its  effects  can  be  prevented  in  two  ways  either  by 
eliminating  refraction  altogether  at  one  surface  by  using 
the  usual  type  of  absorbent  backing,  or  by  rendering  the 
refraction  equal  at  both  surfaces,  for  which  purpose  he 
recommends  a  backing  of  plain  transparent  gelatine ! 
Plate-makers  are  advised  to  follow  up  this  new  field  of 
investigation  ”  and  back  their  plates  with  gelatine.  “  This 
halation  cure  will  have  no  great  following  until  the  plate- 
makers  do  their  part,”  and  they  are  reminded  that  “the 
process  is  surely  as  simple  as  that  of  double  coating,  while 
it  ought  to  be  cheaper  and  more  effective.”  The  most 
instructive  part  of  this  article  is,  perhaps,  the  lesson  it 
teaches  as  to  the  danger  of  misapplied  mathematics.  .  It 
will  be  more  useful  as  a  warning  to  rash  mathematical 
speculators  than  to-  practical,  but  perhaps  non-mathe- 
matical,  plate-makers.  We  are  quite  unable  to  follow  the 
steps  by  which  the  writer  has  arrived  at  his  fundamental 
fact  concerning  the  cause  of  halation,  and  therefore  cannot 
say  at  what  point  he  has  gone  wrong.  A  very  little 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  facts  concerning  halation 
should,  however,  have  shown  him  that  his  final  conclu¬ 
sion  was  a  fallacy. 


Fa.eia.1  One  frequently  hears  it  asserted  that 

Anatomy.  every  photographer  ought  to  make  a 

thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  for  much 
the  same  reason  that  artists  study  it.  Into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  vexed  question  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  here ; 
though  we  may  venture  the  opinion  that  no  man’s  work 
was  ever  one  jot  the  poorer  for  his  having  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  construction  and  action  of  the  bones  and 
muscles  inside  of  which  the  man  lives  and  has  his  being. 
Some  workers  may  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  but  surely 
even  the  most  obstinate  will  agree  that  every  operator 
should,  in  fact,  if  he  aspires  to  be  a  successful  por¬ 
traitist,  absolutely  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  face.  If  it  is  his  ambition  to 
please  the  ladies — and  what  operator  has  not  that  worthy 
ambition? — he  must  have  acquired  by  observation  and 
education  the  quick  eye  which  enables  him  to  divine  at  a 
glance  that  side  or  part-  of  the  face  which  is  most  striking, 
and  which  will  be  likely  to  give  the  sitter  most  pleasure. 


*  *  * 


A  Hint  to  The  reason  for  this  observation  is  that 

Operators.  in  every  face  there  is  a  “  best  side  ”  and 

a  “  wmrst-  side.”  Perhaps  this  fact  may  not  be  quite  so 
hard  on  us  as  it  appears  at  the  first  blush,  for  it  at  least 
affords  us  a  very  comfortable  excuse  for  our  faults  and 
shortcomings,  and  in  future  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  men  put  these  down  to  their  “  twist  ”  or  their  “  bad 
side.”  But  this  is  an  admission  they  will  only  want  to 
make  on  occasion,  and  not  to  every  one ;  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  not  want  to  have  this  failure  immortalised 
in  a  photograph.  Therefore  the  moral  to  the  operator  is 
clear;  it  is  to  the  “good  side”  that  he  must  look  for  his 
bread  and  butter — the  side  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
nose,  lips  and  eyes,  and  the  eyebrows  are  most  graceful 
and  perfect.  Manifestly  this  is  the  side  that  must  be 
photographed,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  operator’s  interest 
to  search  diligently  until  he  has  found  this  “  good  side  ” 
in  the  face  and  also  in  human  nature. 

*  *  * 

A  Novel  Idea  Some  little  time  ago,  while  looking  over 
of  Intensi-  some  old  books,  we  came  across  a  rather 

fication.  remarkable  intensification  formula.  The 

instructions  were  to  soak  the  negative  in  ammonia,  then 
wash,  and  soak  again  in  a  solution  of  cadmium  bromide, 


whereupon  the  negative  assumed  a  fine  black  colour,  and 
was  intensified,  according  to  the  author  of  the  book  h  * 
question,  though  probably  the  majority  of  other  person! 
would  not  expect  any  effect  at  all.  Such  was  not  ouij, 
conviction,  so  we  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  trying  tin 
method.  The  myth  was  an  ancient  one,  and  appeared  tel 
us  to  have  been  deservedly  forgotten,  but  in  this  idea  wdi 
were  mistaken,  for  in  the  Photogra phic  Times  of  last 
November  we  see  that  the  same  formula  is  solemnly  re  f 
printed  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from  Apollo,  No.  312 
June,  1908.  Upon  discovering  this  we  thought  it  wort! 
while  to  test  the  matter  for  once,  and  we  did  so,  with  then 
natural  and  inevitable  result  that  nothing  at  all  happened. 
What  the  originator  of  the  process  imagined  could  happen 
we  cannot  think,  but  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
the  old  writer  we  first  consulted  was  not  the  originator,.  ,J 
and  his  version  may  simply  have  been  an  incorrect  reprint  j 
of  some  other  formula  that  had  some  shadow  of  reason  I 
about  it.  This  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  responsible! 
photographic  journals  of  the  year  1908  repeating  his 
blunders  over  again.  The  very  slightest  knowledge  oi 
photographic  chemistry  should  have  been  sufficient  to  havep 
at  least  suggested  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  process  was 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 

We  have  kept  our  readers  informed  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  of  the  progress  of  the  Artistic  Copy-  i 
right  Society  in  the  development  of  their  proposed  new 
Copyright  Bill,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association  to  ensure  that  a  reasonable  ; 
measure  of  justice  should  be  accorded  to  photographic!  ( 
works  before  it  should  be  presented  to  Parliament.  That 
the  original  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  by  their  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  meet  with  our  approval  was  evidenced  by 
the  severe  criticism  we  felt  compelled  to  accord  it  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  and  at  the  same  time  we  were  not 
sparing  in  directness  in  our  comments  on  the  spirit  in 
which  we  conceived  the  rights  of  photographers  had  been 
treated  by  those  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  Bill. 
With  equal  candour  we  now  acknowledge  the  fairness  with 
which  the  Society  has  since  met  the  objections  raised  by 
the  representatives  of  photography,  that  is  to  say,  the. 
Copyright  Committee  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association,  with  the  so  far  satisfactory  result  that  thep 
photographer  in  business  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the}; 
requisite  conditions. 

So  far  the  matter  is  in  no  more  forward  a  stage  than  a 
proposed  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  artistic  copyright,  being 
the  last  of  some  half-dozen  or  so  similar  attempts  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Act  of  1862,  all  of  which  have  failed  either  from 
not  reaching  Parliament,  or,  having  arrived  there,  by 
meeting  with  one  or  other  of  the  fatalities  to  which  un¬ 
official  attempts  at  legislation  are  liable.  The  foremost 
hope  of  its  advancement  seems  to  be  in  the  more  or  less 
remote  prospect  of  the  Government  taking  it  up.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  object  of  the  Bill, 
and  a  personal  interest  in  it,  but  his  removal  to  another 
office  deprives  the  Bill  of  his  direct  assistance.  But  if  it 
should  successfully  reach  a  second  reading,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  will  become  law  in  its  present  state.  It  would 
have  to  undergo  an  overhauling  in  Committee,  whence  it 
might  emerge  with  its  provisions  so  altered  as  to  change 
its  character  completely.  That  we  are  within  reasonable 
distance  of  experiencing  a  change  in  our  law  is,  therefore', 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.  Still,  it  behoves  us 
to  prepare  for  eventualities,  and  it  is  none  the  less  a  duty 
to  study  carefully  what  measure  of  justice  it  is  proposed  to 
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i  te  out  to  us  on  account  of  its  being  only  what  may,  and 
i  :  what  will,  be. 

ft  is  a  good  feature  of  the  proposed  Bill  that 
j  consolidates  and  simplifies  the  present  laws  of 
c  )vright  by  repealing  no  less  than  seven  existing  Acts. 
'  >  have  now  copyright  in  engravings  separately  dealt 
'  :h  under  three  Acts ;  sculpture  separately  dealt  with 
l  ier  its  own  Act ;  and  paintings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
5  iphs  also  having  an  Act  to  themselves.  The  nature  of 
■se  artistic  works  is  obviously  so  similar  that  no  diffi.- 
ty  should  arise  from  grouping  them  together. 
Comparison  of  the  Bill  (which  we  print  in  extenso  else- 
i  ere)  with  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862,  which  will  be 
ind  in  the  “B.J.  Almanac,”  will  show  at  once  that  the 
11  is  of  a  much  more  readable  nature  ;  that  it  contains 
such  convolutions  of  verbiage  as,  for  instance,  Section  1 
the  Act,  which,  in  the  early  days,  caused  judges,  counsel, 
d  laymen  alike  to  flounder  about  in  search  of  the 
reads;  but  is  sufficiently  simple  in  construction  and  free 
>m  obscure  legal  phraseology  to  permit  any  one  at  all 
ove  ordinary  intelligence,  who  will  devote  enough  perse- 
rance  to  the  task,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
inciples  adopted  and  the  method  of  their  application, 
agencies  of  space  necessarily  preclude  us  from  ally¬ 
ing  like  an  exhaustive  criticism,  which  would  fill  many 
ges,  so  at  present  we  will  confine  ourselves^  to  briefly 
pounding  those  points  which  affect  photographers 
rectly,  and  showing  the  principal  differences  that  would 
ise  in  practice  if  the  Bill  were  to  become  law  in  its 
esent  state. 

Persons  Entitled  to  Copyright. — The  first  notable  altera- 
m  in  principle  under  the  Bill  occurs  with  regard  to  the 
it  us  of  persons  entitled  to  copyright.  At  present  any 
rson,  Briton  or  alien,,  has  copyright  in  Britain  in  any 
tistic  work  of  which  he  is  the  author,  wherever  it  may 
tve  been  made,  subject  to  the  one  proviso  that  he  is 
sident  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  The  Bill 
nfirms  this  general  right  only  so  far  as  British  subjects 
e  concerned,  excluding  other  residents  in  this  country 
■  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  On  the  other 
ind,  it  extends  British  copyright  to  the  author,  whoever 
i  may  be  or  wherever  resident,  in  his  works  made  in 
ly  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  Summarised,  this 
lplies  that  British  subjects  have  copyright  throughout  the 
ritish  Dominion  in  all  their  works.  Foreigners  have 
•pyright  within  the  British  Dominions  in  their  works 
ade  within  the  British  Dominions. 

The  Definition  of  Copyright. — Under  the  present  Act 
•pyright  consists  in  the  exclusive  right  to  copy,  etc. 
nder  the  Bill  (Section  2)  copyright  is  limited  to  the 
ght  to  copy  for  sale,  distribution,  exhibition,  or  hire. 
Duration  of  Copyright. — The  present  Act  prescribes  'that 
•pyright  shall  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for 
ven  years  after  his  death.  The  Bill  to  an  extent  classifies 
e  various  kinds  of  works  subject  to  its  provisions.  For 
■iginal  works  of  fine  art  the  term  is  the  life  of  the  author 
id  thirty  years  after  his  death.  For  certain  other  works, 
eluding  photographs,  the  term  is  thirty  years  after  the 
:piration  of  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  completed. 
Works  made  for  a  Consideration  (Sections  5,  6,  and  7). — - 
nder  the  present  Act,  the  copyright  in  any  work  made 
r  a  good  or  valuable  consideration  belongs  to  the  person 
ving  the  consideration.  The  Bill  provides  that,  with 
ro  exceptions  after  referred  to,  the  copyright  in  any 
ork  shall  remain  in  the  author,  whether  sold  or  disposed 
by  the  author  or  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  agree- 
ent  in  writing.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  case  of  a 
ork  of  fine  art  being  a  portrait  and  the  case  of  a  photo- 
■aph  made  to  order  for  a  consideration.  In  both  these 
ises  the  copyright  is  to  belong  to  the  person  giving  t]ie 
‘der  upon  payment  of  the  consideration. 


The  Right  to  Proceed  against  Inf  ringers. — At  present 
copyright  may  be  described  as  a  dormant  right  until 
registration  has  been  effected  at  Stationers’  Hall.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  anything  done  before  registration,  but 
there  is  no  obligation  to  register,  and  registration  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the  copyright. 
Any  proceedings  for  infringement,  therefore,  must  be 
preceded  by  registration,  and  be  for  acts  done  subsequent 
to  registration.  Under  the  Bill  an  original  work  of  fine 
art  is  subject  to  no  obligation  whatever,  but  copies  of  an 
original  work  of  fine  art,  and  all  other  works  included  in 
the  Act,  to  entitle  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to  remedies 
for  infringement,  must  bear  a  mark  of  the  nature  pre¬ 
scribed.  In  the  case  of  a  photograph  each  copy  must  bear 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  at  the  time  the 
work  was  completed,  the  year  of  completion,  and  the  mark 


c. 


Photographs  thus  marked  are  absolved  from  the- 


necessity  of  registration.  Begistration,  however,  is  not 
abolished,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  not  to  publish 
the  particulars,  an  alternative  is  provided  in  registration, 
and  a  registered  photograph  complies  with  the  conditions 


of  the  Bill  if  marked  simply 


The  registration  fee  remains  at  Is.,  but  a  considerable- 
reduction  is  to  be  made  for  registering  twelve  or  more 
copyrights  at  the  same  time. 

In  mounted  copies  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prescribed  mark 
appears  on  the  mount. 

Copyright  Frauds. — The  transgressor  is  to  be  severely 
dealt  with.  Every  one  who 

Falsely  marks  a  copy,  or 

Fraudulently  removes  a  copyright  mark,  or 

Fraudulently  claims  a  copyright  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  renders  himself  liable  to  the  ordinary  punishment 
of  an  indictable  misdemeanour,  and,  in  addition,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10  for  each  offence. 

Copyrights  Existing  at  the  Passing  of  the  Bill  (Section 
23). — The  copyright  in  existing  copyright  works  is  to 
endure  either  for  the  term  under  the  present  Act  or  that 
provided  under  the  Bill,  whichever  is  the  longer. 

Author  of  a  Photograph. — Section  29,  par.  9,  provides, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  photographer’s  assistant  taking 
a  photograph  the  employer  is  to  be  considered  the 
author. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  infringement  of  copyright,  as  these  are  of  a  highly 
technical  legal  nature,  but  as  they  apply  equally  to  all 
the  classes  of  works  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  its  promoters  have  not 
neglected  their  own,  and  therefore  our,  interests  in  this 
connection. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  many  of  the 
proposed  alterations  affecting  photographers  are  distinctly 
to  their  advantage,  a  debatable  exception  being  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  mark  each  photograph  published,  in  substitution  of 
the  present  simple  method  of  registration  without  further 
obligations.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  new 
method  will  cause  no  inconvenience  whatever  when  it  is. 
understood.  Postcards,  for  instance,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  photographs  published  in  quantities,  are  usually- 
marked  with  the  title  or  with  lettering  of  some  kind. 
The  new  obligation  will  only  need  the  addition  of  a  few 
more  letters.  But  whether  or  not  in  ordinary  business 
the  enforced  marking  will  lead  to  serious  difficulties  can 
only  be  determined  by  experience.  Another  matter  for 
discussion  arises  from  the  absence  of  anv  direct  reference- 
to  the  protection  of  unpublished  photographs  and  other 
works.  Presumably,  the  provisions  as  to  marking  wTere 
meant  to  apply  only  to  published  works,  and  if  so  a 
close  examination  of  the  Bill  fails  to  show  us  that  the- 
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author  of  an  unpublished  photograph,  a  copy  of  which 
has  accidentally  drifted  astray  in  the  world  and  been 
appropriated  by  some  enterprising  person,  has  any  remedy 
whatever  under  copyright  law.  This  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  amateur  most  intimately.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  copyright  law  to  provide  a  definite  remedy  for 
certain  wrongs  for  which  the  remedy  is  indefinite  under 
common  law,  and  a  copyright  Act  that  fails  to  the  extent 
that  it  leaves  outside  its  provisions  a  large  proportion  of 
works  of  the  nature  it  is  supposed  to  include  is  clearly  a 
very  faulty  piece  of  legislation. 

The  substitution  of  a  definite  term  of  duration  of  copy¬ 
right  -for  the  present  indefinite  one  is  undoubtedly  a  gain 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  provision  that  in  the 
case  of  a  photograph  made  to  order  the  acquirement  of 
the  copyright  is  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  is  also  helpful.  The  drastic  nature  of  the 
punishment  for  fraudulently  claiming  copyright  no  honest 


photographer  will  object  to,  and  indeed  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  them  in  clearing  the  good  name  of  the  pro1 
fession  generally  from  the  unmerited  aspersions  that  have 
been  cast  upon  it  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  sonn 
of  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 

Altogether  photography  seems  to  have  been  fairh 
treated  as  far  as  intentions  are  •  concerned,  but  we  art 
forced  to  say  that  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  is  far  fronil 
being  as  perfect  as  it  easily  might  have  been.  Presum 
ably,  the  final  settlement  was  left  to  legal  experts,  and 
the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  must  therefore  be  absolved 
from  blame  for  the  contradictions,  discrepancies,  and 
omissions  which  are  apparent.  The  best  of  draftsmanship 
cannot  guard  against  latent  ambiguities,  but  ordinarv  care 
in  revision  would  have  prevented  such  a  palpable  blunder, 
for  instance,  as  that  contained  in  Section  9,  Sub-section  1. 
where  a  penalty  is  provided  for  an  act  which  is  not, 
unlawful  under  the  definition  of  copyright. 


CURRENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATTERS  IN 

AMERICA. 


Observations  made  on  the  fringe  of  a  great  continent  (and.  the 
thousand  miles  between  New  York  and  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
which  limit  my  present  trip,  traverse  no  more  than  the  fringe) 
must  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  continent  as  a  whole,  yet 
a  few  notes  on  things  photographic,  as  actually  seen,  may  have 
interest  for  British  readers. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  is  the  prevalence  of  the  ten- 
cent  living-picture  show.  Cinetography  has  two  magazines  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  its  interests  ;  such  a  city  as  Boston  has  scores 
of  entertainment  rooms,  providing  only  living  pictures  and  a 
few  songs  ;  greater  New  York  has  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  buildings  licensed  for  this  form  of  display  ;  and  even  such 
a  little  town  as  Nantucket,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  has 
its  twice-a-night  living-picture  exhibition,  the  only  periodical 
amusement  supported  by  the  population  (in  winter)  of  some 
2,500.  This  show  is  typical  of  many  of  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
greater  cities.  Given  in  a  shop — of  the  long  kind  common  in 
America — it  has  two  great  blackboards  outside  its  windows,  on 
which  are  chalked  the  attractions  of  the  day.  “  Four  long  new 
reels  and  three  new  songs,  Saturday,”  “The  greatest  entertain¬ 
ment  ever  offered  for  ten  cents  ” — such  are  the  brief  announce¬ 
ments.  From  shows  of  this  class  to  the  elaborately  produced 
exhibitions  in  gorgeous  theatres,  all  degrees  are  to  be  found, 
and  all  seem  prosperous.  But  they  are  in  some  disfavour  with 
the  better  class  of  citizens,  who  suspect  that  much  of  their 
popularity  is  due  to  risky  and  vulgar,  if  not  actually  immoral, 
suggestion  in  the  pictures  and  the  accompanying  songs.  This 
feeling  came  to  a  head  on  Christmas  Eve  in  New  York,  when  the 
Mayor  closed  every  one  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  exhibitions 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  their  licences  would  only  be  re-issued 
on  written  undertaking  to  comply  with  all  the  fire  and  panic 
regulations  and  the  Sunday  closing  rules,  and  to  omit  from  the 
programmes  all  pictures  detrimental  to  public  morals.  As  many 
of  the  buildings  are  condemned  by  the  fire  department  as  being 
unsafe  for  public  exhibitions,  it  is  anticipated  that  about  two- 
thirds  will  remain  permanently  closed,  a  very  drastic  use  of 
mayoral  power  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 

In  the  highest  class  of  lantern  shows  are  the  lectures  of  a 
few  men  who  have  specialised  for  years  and  brought  this  form 
.of  exhibition  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection.  Amongst  the 
most  successful  of  these  is  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf,  an  old-time 
member  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  who  was  a  painter 
before  he  became  a  photographer,  and  who  has  made  many 
journeys  to  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Old  World  with  his  camera 


and  cinematograph.  All  his  lantern  slides  are  coloured,,' 
and  as  they  are  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  from  the! 
selecting  of  the  view  to  the  finishing  of  the  slide,  they  are  a 
strikingly  beautiful  set  of  pictures,  totally  different  from 
coloured  lantern  slides  as  known  in  England,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  old  colourists.  With  these  slides,  and  with  un-j 
coloured  living  pictures,  Dr.  Elmendorf  attracts  great  audiences 
to  the  largest  halls  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,) 
W  ashington,  Boston,  and  Pittsburg,  working  six  or  seven  even¬ 
ings  and  two  or  more  matinees  each  week.  The  cities  are 
worked  in  series,  so  that  each  will  have  two  or  three  lectures, 
a  week  for  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  often  three  or  fouri 
hundred  people  have  to  be  turned  away  from  halls  holding : 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  persons.  Another  proof  in  a  small 
way  of  the  popularity  of  lantern  lectures  may  be  found  in  thej 
fact  that  when  I  lectured  on  “  The  Land  of  Lorna  Doone  ”  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  school  in  a  country  village,  over  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population — or  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  a  thousand — were  in 
attendance. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Boston  is  the  only  city  where  I  have 
had  time  for  calls,  and  there  two  things  are  particularly  striking  : 
First,  the  important  position  of  professional  photography  ;  and  j 
second,  the  large  number  of  strongly  individual  photographers,  i 
No  British  city  of  similar  standing  can  show  such  a  batch  of 
men  as  Garo,  Wesley  Hearn,  H.  H.  Pierce,  and  Parkinson. 
And  few  British  studios  are  fitted  on  such  a  lavish,  luxurious, . 
wealth-evincing,  and  taste-evincing  scale  as  the  best  of  these. 
There  is  a  suggestion  that  photographers  are  men  of  very  ample 
income,  and  there  is  an  unusual  combination  of  artistic  indivi¬ 
duality  with  good  commercial  management.  Making  a  memory 
comparison  with  the  conditions  of  fifteen,  ten,  or  even  five,  years 
ago,  there  is  evidence  of  a  great,  a  rapid,  and  a  continuous  im¬ 
provement,  an  increase  of  success,  and  of  the  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  profession.  This  is  attributed  by  the  photographers  them¬ 
selves  very  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  State  Conventions, 
which  have  caused  competitors  to  “get  together,”  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  co-operation  for  throat-cutting.  It  is  the  same  work  that 
is  being  attempted  by  our  own  P.P.A.,  taken  up  with  enthusiasm 
and  carried  to  great  success.  The  result  is  that  when  I  wrote 
asking  for  an  appointment  with  one  of  these  leaders,  he  replied 
regretting  my  visit  was  so  exceedingly  short,  “  or  we  would  have 
got  the  boys  together  and  had  a  little  dinner.”  Another,  when 
I  called  upon  him,  at  once  said,  “  Come  along  and  see  some 
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the  other  boys.”  The  spirit  is  right,  and  its  results  are  right, 
i  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  millennium  has  not  yet  fully  come, 
ad  that  there  are  still  complaints  of  “  cutting  ”  and  unfair 
•ading  in  certain  quarters. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
;  like  most  of  the  camera  clubs  in  America,  in  being  used  for 
much  greater  amount'  of  serious  photographic  work  than  is 
sually  done  at  the  club-rooms  in  Britain.  Its  premises  are 
lanned,  first,  for  working,  not  for  meeting.  An  early  morning 
ill  found  a  couple  of  amateurs  collecting  prints  they  had  left 
rying  over  night  ;  a  professional  lecturer,  who,  with  his  wife, 
as  completing  a  set  of  lantern  slides  from  the  results  of  expo- 
ires  made  during  the  summer  ;  and  a  professional  photographer 
ealing  with  a  sitter  in  the  studio.  No  assistant  or  caretaker 
;  left  in  charge  ;  each  member  admits  himself,  and  locks  the 
oor  if  he  is  last  to  leave ;  the  studio  and  enlarging-room  are 
?served  by  writing  name  and  times  in  a  book  lying  in  the 
utrance-hall,  and  every  one  seems  to  respect  the  property  of 
re  club,  keeping  it  in  good,  serviceable  condition. 

Apparently  both  the  professionals  and  the  amateurs  are  taking 
tie  Dresden  Exhibition  very  seriously,  and  are  preparing  for 
ach  a  display  of  American  work  as  has  never  been  seen  on  either 
ide  the  Atlantic.  They  not  only  mean  to  send,  but  also  to 
o,  to  Dresden.  Pirie  Macdonald  is  arranging  a  party  of  pro- 
sssionals  for  the  Continent,  with  a  call  in  London  ;  and  Frank 
1.  Fraprie,  editor  of  “American  Photography,”  is  planning  a 
?ries  of  parties,  all  of  them  to  tour  in  England  on  the  way  to 
r  from  Dresden,  and  one  of  them  intended  to  include  the  week 
f  the  Photographic  Convention  in  Canterbury  amongst  its  en- 
agements.  I  have  assured  them  that  they  will  receive  hearty 
welcome  from  the  photographers  of  the  Old  Country. 

Another  International  Exhibition,  having  the  highest  possible 
rtistic  aims,  is  being  planned  for  Buffalo,  N.Y. ,  as  the  result 
f.  an  exhibition  arranged  there  twelve  months  ago  by  “  The 
’hoto-Pictorialists,”  an  advanced  photographic  society  in  that 
ity.  The  work  then  shown  had  a  convincing  effect  upon  Dr. 
harles  M.  Kurtz,  director  of  the  magnificent  Albright  Art 
lalleries  in  Buffalo.  He  had  long  been  interested  in  and 
ympathetic  towards  the  artistic  efforts  of  photographers,  and 
ow  was  induced  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  galleries  under  his 
harge  for  an  exhibition  adequately  representing  photography, 
die  spring  of  1910  has  been  provisionally  arranged  for  the  show 
n  order  to  avoid  clashing  with  Dresden,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
he  efforts  of  the  Photo-Pictorial ists,  supported  by  the  world¬ 
wide  connections  of  Dr.  Kurtz  amongst  artistic  circles,  will  lead 


to  the  assembling  of  a  truly  representative  show,  and  even  to  the 
unearthing  of  talent  which  has  hitherto  remained  unknown. 
It  is  intended  that  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition  shall  consist  of 
prints  individually  invited  ;  but  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
selected  section,  consisting  of  works  chosen  by  an  international 
committee. 

The  City  of  Buffalo,  lying,  at  the  head  of  New  York  State,  on 
the  great  steel  highway  to  the  West  and  North,  on  the  border  of 
Canada,  within  a  few  miles  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  web  of  railways  radiating  to  every  point  of  the  continent, 
is  most  admirably  equipped  for  carrying  out  a  great  international 
enterprise.  It  is  a  great  centre  of  manufacture  and  of  transport, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  of  navigation,  and  enriched 
by  the  tapping  of  the  boundless  power  of  Niagara.  Its  citizens 
are  enormously  wealthy,  full  of  public  spirit,  and  of  pride  in 
their  great  progressive  city,  and  accustomed  to  welcoming  con¬ 
ventions  and  congresses  of  national  and  international  character. 
Their  distance  from  the  older  centres  of  photo-pictorial  politics 
is  just  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  exhibition  will  not  be 
controlled  in  the  interests  of  any  clique  or  “school,”  but  will  be 
on  lines  of  broad,  inclusive  catholicity,  while  the  equipment  of 
the  Albright  Galleries  and  the  personality  of  their  conductor  will 
ensure  adequate  treatment  for  such  pictures  as  are  selected. 

As  it  is  sometimes  interesting  “  to  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us,” 
and  to  know  what  of  all  the  doings  in  our  own  country  seems 
interesting  to  the  papers  and  the  people  of  another  land,  I  cut 
from  an  issue  of  the  “  Boston  Herald  ”  during  Christmas  week 
the  only  paragraph  that  I  have  seen  since  landing  that  deals 
with  any  phase  of  European  photography.  It  says:  — 

“  We  have  seen  trained  fleas,  and  been  glad  they  were  where 
they  were,  but  now  flies  have  been  impressed  into  service  and  a 
new  interest  given  to  the  troublesome,  disease-spreading  com¬ 
panions  of  summer  days.  At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
London  last  month  trained  flies  were  put  through  some  curious 
feats  by  their  educator.  It  seems  that  flies  in  a  glass  case  learned, 
after  repeated  flying  against  the  sides,  that  they  could  not  escape. 
Some  flies  had  been  taught  not  to  fly  away  when  opportunity  was 
given,  and  some  had  been  trained  to  revolve  wheels  and  roll  balls 
and  dumb-bells.  The  fly  performs  such  work  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  walking  on  a  continuous  surface.  But  the  fly 
always  was  a  persistent,  if  not  an  ‘  amoosin’  cuss,’  as  the 
humorist  has  said.  Once  taught  a  trick  it  will  last  for  ever. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  these  trained  flies  will  break  away 
and  begin  performing  on  our  defenceless  heads  next  summer.” 

H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLOUR-SENSITISING  CHLORIDE  EMULSIONS. 


in. 


THe  Properties  of  the  Undyed  Emulsion  Plates. 

A  plate  coated  with  the  mother  emulsion  was  first  exposed  in 
he  spectrograph  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its  characteristic 
ensitiveness.  As  this  concerned  only  the  violet  and  blue  parts 
f  the  spectrum,  and  as  the  subsequent  experiments  on  the  red 
ortion  of  the  spectrum  would  apply  only  to  portion  from  490  yy 
he  ground  glass  ancl  dark-slide  were  slightly  shifted  sideways  in 
rder .  to  include  the  full  range  of  the  violet.  On  the  negative 
esulting  from  an  exposure  in  this  position,  the  maximum  density 
'as  measured  with  the  polarisation  photometer,  and  it  was  seen 
at  with  exposure  up  to  120  seconds  an  appreciable  action  on  the 
i  vei  chloride  could  be  seen  up  to  370  to  410  yy ,  whilst  by  longer 
xposure  the  band  spread  right  and  left,  and  at  960  seconds  expo- 
« re  extended  from  360  to  450  yy .  Contrary  to  gelatrno-bromide 
si  ver,  the  maximum  of  which  lies  at  450  yy ,  the  maximum  was 


found  among  rays  of  shorter  wave  length,  namely,  at  395  yy .  The 
density  values  were  small,  owing  to  the  comparative  unsensitiveness 
of  the  emulsion,  and  did  not  permit  of  any  conclusion  as  to  grada¬ 
tion  since  the  times  of  exposure  did  not  give  readings  higher  than 
the  limits  of  the  schwellenwert.  The  results  of  this  exposure  are 
given  in  Fig.  1. 

General  Methods  of  Sensitising. 

In  trying  the  effect  of  different  strengths  of  dye  solutions,  the  stock 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  colouring  matters  were  diluted  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water  to  the  required  degree,  and  to  the  baths  so  obtained 
except  in  cases  where  tire  contrary  course  was  necessary — a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  added,  preliminary  experiments  having  shown,  as  already 
pointed  out  by  Eder,  that  addition  of  ammonia  favours  the  action 
upon  silver  chloride.  The  time  of  bathing  was  kept  uniformly  to 
180  seconds,  washing  in  running  water  was  for  the  same  time,  and 
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the  plates  were  quickly  dried  in  a  well  ventilated  cupboard,  and  were 
usually  exposed  and  developed  on  the  same  day. 

The  Results  of  BatH-Sensitising;  -witH  Various 

Dyes. 

Eosin-bathed  Chloride  Plates. — Eosin  solutions  containing  a 
little  ammonia  were  used  in  the  six  strengths  of  1 : 7,500,  1 : 15,000, 
1 : 25,000,  1 : 50,000,  1  : 75,000,  and  1 : 100,000,  the  plates  in  each  case 
being  bathed  for  three  minutes,  washed  for  the  same  time,  quickly 
dried,  exposed,  and  developed.  The  six  negatives  showed  strong 
sensitising  bands  extending  far  into  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  of  length  and  density  increasing  with  the  concentration  of  the 


to  the  bromide  plate  so  that  the  sensitising  band  approximated  t<  I 
that  of  the  general  sensitiveness,  it  was  found  that  in  the  rase  oil 
silver  bromide  a  spreading  of  its  strong  action  in  the  blue  toward® 
the  orange  was  observed,  whilst  the  colour-sensitiveness  moved  onb 
slightly  forwards  and  remained  within  the  limits  of  about  525  t<i 
595.  This  confirmed  the  fact  noted  by  Eder  of  the  relatively  gieai 
yellow-green  sensitiveness  of  eosin  chloride  plates  in  comparison  witl 
bromide  plates. 

Erythrosin-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — Erythrosin  solutions,  ol. 
the  strength  already  given  for  eosin,  were  prepared  and  applied  b 
the  plates.  They  gave  strong  yellow-green  sensitising,  even  at  th<  ' 
shortest  exposure  of  15  seconds.  Comparison  with  eosin  plates  showec  ' 


bath,  becoming  again  weaker  in  the  case  of  the  1 : 75,000  solution. 
The  plate  bathed  in  1 : 50,000  showed  the  best  sensitising,  and  its 
measurements  are  given  in  Fig.  2,  from  which  it  is  seen  that,  even 
with  short  exposure,  the  sensitising  for  green  and  yellow  is  very 
strong,  giving  at  15  seconds’  exposure  practically  the  same  density 
as  the  mother  emulsion  at  the  longer  time  of  exposure  of  960  seconds. 
In  comparison  with  a  bromide  plate  sensitised  with  eosin  of  1 : 7,500 
strength  a  slight  shifting  of  the  maximum  towards  blue  was  observ¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  plate,  whilst  the  sensitised  region 
in  the  case  of  the  chloride  plate  extended  in  both  directions,  and 
•especially  towards  blue,  distinctly  further  than  in  the  case  of  the 
bromide,  even  with  longer  exposure.  With  longer  exposures  given 


•that  the  sensitising  action  was  less  than  that  of  eosin.  The  best 
strength  of  dye  solution  for  erythrosin  was  found  to  be  1 : 25,000.  As 
regards  the  shifting  of  the  maximum  towards  the  blue  the  erythrosin 
plates  behave  similarly  to  eosin.  (Fig.  3.) 

Rose-Bengal-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  solutions  were  those 
used  with  eosin,  but  the  action  was  far  weaker  than  with  either 
eosin  or  erythrosin,  and  the  best  result  was  found  to  be  with  a 
dilution  of  bath  of  1:100,000,  and  an  exposure  of  60  seconds.  For 
comparison  with  silver  bromide  a  plate  of  the  latter  class  was  bathed 
in  1 : 30,000  rose-bengal  solution,  when  it  was  found  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  previous  experiments  that  a  shift  of  the  maximum  away 
from  the  blue  was  not  discovered.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
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lives  no  conclusion  as  to  the  gradation  of  the  plates  sensitised  with 
jse-bengal  could  be  obtained.  (Fig.  4.) 

Ethyl-Red-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  time  of  bathing  of 
iree  minutes  was  adopted  and  an  equal  time  of  washing.  Of  the 
ifferent  concentrations  tried — namely,  1 : 50,000,  1 : 75,000,  1 : 100,000, 
nd  1:200,000,  the  best  result  was  obtained  from  1:75,000.  Two 
laxima  were  obtained  as  with  bromide  of  silver — namely,  at  535 
nd  575,  becoming  more  plainly  separated  with  shorter  exposure, 
ftth  longer  exposure  a  somewhat  indistinct  gap  could  be  recognised 
etween  them,  this  minimum  being  at  about  555  /*/* .  The  course  of 
lie  sensitiveness  curve  shows  an  increase  of  the  general  sensitiveness 
f  the  silver  chloride,  though  this  latter  is  still  far  behind  that  pro¬ 
ceed  by  sensitising.  The  former  extends  on  longer  exposure  to 
135ju/u,  for  960  seconds  exposure  the  curve  gradually  rises,  showing 
first  maximum  density  at  515  to  545,  which  is  followed  by  a  second 
.etween  555  and  630.  A  bromide  plate  bathed  in  ethyl-red  1  -.50,000 
bowed  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  maxima,  these  being  at 
35  and  580.  Comparison  of  the  bands  of  sensitiveness  of  equal 
naximum  density  in  the  region  560  to  600  showed  that  in  the  case  of 
ilver  bromide  the  band  extended  in  both  directions,  and  became 


exert  a  remarkable  dyeing  action  on  silver  chloride  in  comparison  with 
the  other  dyes  examined.  At  a  dilution  of  1 : 300,000  a  very  energetic 
action  took  place ;  a  plate  bathed  in  1 :  200,000  was  taken  as  the  best 
result.  The  two  maxima  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  dye  on 
bromide  plates  were  found  to  lie  at  580  and  650  with  a  more 
or  less  prominent  maximum  at  about  615.  A  bromide  plate  bathed 
under  the  best  conditions  in  a  bath  of  1 : 75,000  gave  its  maxima  at 
580  and  670,  so  that  there  is  a  shift  towards  the  blue  on  the  chloride 
plate  only  at  the  second  maximum  :  the  gaps  showing  between  500  and 
520  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  plate  are  not  so  noticeable  with  gelatino- 
chloride.  (Fig.  8.) 

Cyanin-Bathed  (Chloride  Plates. — Dye  solutions  of  strengths 
1:25,000,  1:50,000,  1:100,000,  1:150,000,  1:200,000,  and  1:300,000 
were  applied,  and  gave  almost  corresponding  negatives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  only.  The  composition  of  the  bath  was  that 
recommended  by  Eder  and  Valenta  for  bromide  plates,  nsing  an  alco¬ 
holic  stock  solution  of  cyanin,  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  adding 
a  little  ammonia.  Apparently  the  best  result  was  given  by  a.  solution 
of  1 :  100,000.  A  bromide  plate  was  sensitised  in  a  1:  20^000  solu¬ 
tion,  and  showed  its  maxima  at  560  to  620,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the 


prolonged  on  increased  exposure  towards  red  more  quickly  than  did 
that  of  silver  chloride,  but  not,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  direction 
towards  blue.  The  band  of  sensitiveness  was  more  uniform  in  the 
sase  of  the  silver  bromide.  (Fig.  5.) 

Pixaverdol- Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  use  of  dye  baths,  as 
given  for  ethyl-red,  showed  almost  equally  strong  sensitiveness  for 
ill,  and  even  the  great  dilution  of  1  : 200,000  gave  the  same  activity 
as  the  stronger  solutions.  Plates  bathed  in  the  1:75,000  were 
neasured  and  gave  a  good  colour -sensitiveness,  according  to  the  length 
af  exposure,  up  to  600  or  700,  and  containing,  as  in  the  case  of  silver 
bromide,  two  maxima  at  about  535  and  575.  In  the  case  of  a  bromide 
plate  bathed  in  1 : 50,000  pinaverdol,  two  maxima  at  535  and  580 
tvere  obtained,  so  that  there  is  only  a  very  slight  shift  of  the  second 
maximum  towards  blue  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  plate.  (Fig.  6.) 

Isocol-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  best  results  were  obtained 
with  1 : 50,000  ammonia  solution,  though  the  sensitiveness  bands  were 
strongly  marked  in  plates  bathed  in  1 : 200,000.  In  the  case  of  a 
bromide  plate  bathed  in  1  : 50,000  the  three  maxima  lay  at  530, 
a80,  and  670,  there  being  thus  a  slight  shift  towards  the  blue  in 
the  case  of  the  chloride  plate  of  the  second  and  third  maxima.  (Fig.  7.) 

Pixacyanol-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — Pinacyanol  proved  to 


chloride  plate  there  is  a  shift  in  the  second  maxima  about  15  m** 
towards  the  violet.  (Fig.  9.) 

Dicyaxin-Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  best  effect  was  seen  to 
be  that  with  a  bath  of  1 : 150,000,  three  maxima  not  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other,  being  seen  at  580,  640,  and  720.  A  bromide 
plate  was  sensitised  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Hoechst  Works, 
washed  free  with  alcohol  instead  of  water,  as  otherwise  the  result 
was  not  free  from  fog.  It  showed  a  gap  at  510  to  540,  and  maxima 
at  585,  650,  and  730,  a  slight  shift  in  comparison  with  the  chloride- 
plate.  (Fig.  10.) 

Diazo-Black  Bathed  Chloride  Plates. — The  stock  solution  of 
this  dye  was  made  of  1-500  strength  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
water  and  alcohol,  and  was  used  further  diluted  with  water  in 
order  to  give  strengths  of  1-2,500,  1-5,000,  and  1-10,000  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  plates  were  bathed  and  washed 
in  each  case  for  three  minutes.  The  sensitising  was  almost  the 
same  in  each  case.  Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  dyes  hitherto 
examined  the  colour  sensitiveness  was  unequally  stronger  than  the 
characteristic  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  chloride,  in  the  case  of 
the  diazo-black  the  latter  exceeded  the  colour  sensitiveness,  yet 
was  not  inferior  in  density  to  an  unsensitised  plate.  Bromide- 
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plates  bathed  in  1-5,000  and  1-10,000  diazo-black  showed,  on  full 
•exposure,  weak  bands  of  sensitiveness  with  a  maximum  at  620, 
the  maximum  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  plate  being  at  610.  The 
general  action  of  the  sensitiser  on  the  chloride  emulsion  was  so 
slight  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  curve  of  gradation 
nor  a  graphic  record  of  the  curves  of  sensitiveness.  (No  figure.) 

Exp  eriments  on  Emulsion  CHloride  Plates. 

In  testing  the  action  of  the  dyes  on  plates  coated  with  emul¬ 
sion  containing  the  latter  the  same  formula  already  given  was 
Employed,  the  emulsion  being  subjected  to  lengthy  treatment  with 
alcohol.  After  washing  the  emulsion  was  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  adhering  water,  and  the  nodules  placed  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 
This  latter  was  poured  off  after  some  days,  replaced  by  fresh, 
and  the  emulsion,  then'  put  aside  in  well-closed  vessels  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place  for  three  months.  Before  being  worked  up  the 
alcohol  was  again  employed  to  saturate  the  nodules  after  they 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  standing  for  some  hours  in  distilled 
water,  the  emulsion  liquefied,  and,  as  it  proved  in  this  state  to  be 
much  too  viscous,  brought  to  its  original  volume  by  addition  of 
water,  and,  finally,  filtered.  Thus  treated  the  emulsion  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  measured  portions  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing-up 
with  the  colouring  matters  already  mentioned,  and,  further,  in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  each  separate  dye  in  different  degrees 
of  concentration.  In  adding  the  dye  solutions  the  prescriptions 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic 
"bromide  plates  were  taken  as  a  working  basis  and  applied  to  other 
dyes  of  the  same  class.  Thus  in  the  case  of  erythrosin  the  usual 


mixture  of  3  ccs.  of  1-500  dye  solution  per  litre  was  applied  also 
to  eosin  and  rose  Bengal,  whilst  3  ccs.  of  ethyl-red  1-1,000  added 
to  each  litre  of  emulsion  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
pinaverdol,  isocol,  and  pinacyanol,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cyanin  emulsion  as  of  dicyanin  was  used.  In  the  case  of  diazo¬ 
black  30  ccs.  of  a  1-500  solution  per  litre  were  employed  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Neuhauss.1  Further,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  ten 
dyes  a  smaller  and  greater  proportion  was  employed,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  30  emulsions  were  prepared,  composed  as  follows:  — 

Nos.  1  to  9,  sensitised  with  eosin,  erythrosin,  and  rose  bengal,  to 
the  amount  of  1,  3,  and  6  ccs.  respectively  of  1-500  dye  solution 
per  litre  of  emulsion. 

Nos.  10  to  21  sensitised  with  ethyl-red,  pinaverdol,  isocol,  and 
pinacyanol  to  the  extent  of  1,  3,  and  6  ccs.  1-1,000  dye  solution 
per  litre  of  emulsion. 

Nos.  22  to  27,  sensitised  with  cyanin  and  dicyanin  to  the  extent 
of  1,  3,  and  6  ccs.  1-1,000  dye  solution  per  litre  of  emulsion. 

Nos.  28  to  30,  sensitised  with  diazo-black  with  10,  30,  and  60, 
ccs.  dye  solution  1-500. 

The  coating  of  such  a  number  of  different  emulsions,  most  of 
which  were  more  or  less  sensitive  to  all  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
was  a  task  of  no  little  practical  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  only 
one-half  of  the  mother  emulsion  was  prepared  in  the  way  described, 
the  remainder  on  the  following  day.  In  order  to  prevent  possible 
alteration  of  the  proportion  kept  over-night  it  was,  after  setting, 
covered  with  benzole,  as  recommended  by  Homolka  for  such  cases.2 
The  dyeing  of  the  emulsions  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  quantities 


1  Eder’s  “Jahrbuch,'’  1901,  page  121. 

2  Eder's  “  Jahrbuch,”  1906,  page  15. 


necessary  for  the  few  experimental  plates  was  carried  out  in  su  J 
a  way  that  the  dye  solutions  measured  in  a  pipette  were  added  i 
the  correct  quantity  of  emulsion  previously  placed  in  an  Erie 
meyer  flask,  the  addition  being  made  with  a  vigorous  rotafi. 
motion.  A  proper  mixture  was  thus  obtained,  and  it  was  tli 
possible  to  manipulate  emulsions  sensitive  to  the  more  refrangil 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  since  after  the  necessary  measurement 
which  were  done  by  aid  of  a  dark-room  lamp  fitted  with 
“  flexoid  ”  filter  absorbing  light  up  to  the  wave  length  660,  t 
mixing  could  be  done  in  almost  total  darkness. 

The  coating  of  the  plates  containing  the  dye  was  done,  as  far  } 
possible,  in  the  shadow  of  the  lamp,  and  with  all  possible  expe<  i 
tion.  With  the  exception  only  of  the  dicyanin  plates,  whit 
showed  only  a  very  slight  fog  after  developing,  the  whole  of  tl 
exposures  gave  perfectly  clear  negatives.  The  coating  with  enn 
sion  of  the  glass  plates,,  which  in  this  case  were  18  x  12  cm.  i 
size,  w7as  done  in  the  way  already  described  for  the  undyed  enn 
sion,  as  was  also  the  drying  and  further  operations.  In  order 
ascertain  whether  any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  moth' 
emulsion,  due  to  three  months’  storage  under  alcohol,  had  take! 
place,  an  unsensitised  plate  was  exposed  in  the  spectrum  ai 
developed.  It  gave  a  band  of  sensitiveness  inappreciably  long! 
and  denser  than  that  previously  obtained  with  emulsion  fresh 
made.  (Fig.  11.)  F.  Wentzel.  ) 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  PROPOSED  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  draft  of  the  Copyright  Bill  which  has  been  draw 
up  by  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society,  and  is  a  drastic  revision  of  thl 
Bill  which  we  reprinted  and  commented  upon  about  two  years  ag< 
Since  that  time  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society,  as  we  explain  of 
another  page,  has  embodied  clauses  in  the  Bill  and  has  modifie 
others,  with  the  result  that  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  fair  to  pliofi 
graphers,  and  greatly  simplifies  many  of  the  intricacies  of  copyrighU 
law :  — 

A  Bill  intituled  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  La1 
Relating  to  Copyright  in  Artistic  Works. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  wit. 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  an 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and,  by  the  authorit 
of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

Part  I. — Nature  and  Duration  of  Right. 

1.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  author,  (being  a  Britb 
subject,)  of  any  work  of  fine  art,  photograph  or  cast  from  natuit 
made  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  any  country  whatsoever*,  an* 
the  author,  (whether  a  British  subject  or  not,)  of  any  work  of  tin 
art,  photograph,  or  cast  from  nature,  made  after  the  passing  of  th 
Act  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  their  respectic 
assigns  shall  have  copyright  throughout  the  British  Dominion. 

2.  (1.)  The  copyright  in  any  work,  the  subject  of  this  Act,  sha 
consist  in  the  exclusive  right  of  the  author  or  other  owner  of  tl 
copyright  and  his  assigns  to  make,  or  permit  to  be  made,  for  salt 
distribution,  exhibition  or  hire,  any  copy  of  such  work. 

(2.)  All  copies  made  in  infringement  of  the  said  exclusive  righ 

shall  be  unlawful  copies  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

3.  The  copyright  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  endure  for  the  follow; 
ing  terms  :  - — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  an  original  work  of  fine  art,  for  the  life  of  th< 
author  and  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  after  the  end  c: 
the  year  in  which  he  died. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  work  of  fine  art,  made  by  one  person  from  anjj 
work  of  fine  art  designed  by  another,  of  a  cast  from  nature 
and  of  a  photograph,  for  a  term  commencing  on  the  completion 
of  such  work,  cast,  or  photograph,  and  continuing  until  tht 
expiration  of  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  completed. 

4.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  under  this  Act,  other  than  ar 
assignment  by  operation  of  law*  and  every  licence  respecting  the  samel 
shall  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  assignor  or  licensor. 

5.  (1.)  In  case  any  work  of  fine  art,  the  subject  of  copyright; 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  :a  portrait  made  on  the  request  of  an; 
person,  for  pecuniary  consideration,  the  copyright  in  such  portrait 
shall,  on  payment  of  the  consideration  and  in  the  absence  of  agree 
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?nt  in  writing  to  the  contrary,  belong  to  such  person.  But  this 
all  not  extend  to  a  work  of  sculpture  intended  for  a  place  or 
hiding  of  a  public  nature. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  work  shall  be  considered 
a  portrait  whose  principal  object  is  the  likeness  in  any  form  of  art 
of  any  specified  person. 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  photograph  which  is  made  to  order  for  a  valu- 
fie  consideration,  the  person  to  whose  order  it  is  made  shall  be 
ititled  to  the  copyright  therein  in  the  absence  of  agreement  in 
riting  to  the  contrary,  upon  payment  of  such  consideration. 

7.  Except  as  in  this  Act  provided,  the  copyright  in  any  work  the 
ibject  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  the  author,  whether  such  work 
3  sold  or  disposed  of  by  such  author  or  not,  unless  such  copyright 
3  expressly  assigned  in  writing  by  him  ;  or  pass  by  operation  of  law. 

8.  (1.)  If  any  work  the  subject  of  copyright  under  this  Act  forms 
art  of  any  scene,  the  copying  of  such  work,  merely  as  forming  part 
f  such  scene,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  any  infringement  of, the 
rpyright  in  such  work,  unless  the  special  purpose  for  which  the 
:ene  is  represented  is  the  copying  of  such  work. 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained,  sketches, 
studies,  models  and  casts,  used  in  executing  any  original  work 
of  fine  art  may,  in  the  absence'  of  agreement  in  writing  to  the 
contrary,  be  used  or  dealt  with  by  the  author  of  such  work  or  a 
person  claiming  title  through  him,  without  infringing  the  copy¬ 
right  in  such  work,  provided  that  he  dof>s  not  thereby  repeat  or 
imitate  the  main  design  of  the  work. 

Part  II. — Infringements  and  Remedies. 

9.  If  any  person  shall,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
wner  of  the  copyright  when  such  act  is  done  - 

(1)  Make  any  copy  of  a  work,  the  subject  of  copyright  under  this 
Act :  or 

(2)  Sell,  distribute,  exhibit  or  let  for  hire,  or  offer  or  keep  for 
sale,  distribution,  exhibition  or  hire  any  such  copy  :  or 

(3)  Import  into  or  export,  from  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
any  such  copy 

(4)  Cause  or  procure  any  of  the  above  acts  to  be  done  : 

-Such  persons  shall  be  liable  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  copy¬ 
right  to  :  — 

(a)  An  injunction  to  restrain  such  infringement. 

(b)  Damages,  or  at  the  option  of  the  party  suing,  an  account 
of  profits. 

(c)  Penalties  of  a  total  amount  to  be  fixed  bv  the  jury  hearing 
the  case,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding- 
ten  pounds  for  each  offence,  together  with  twice  the  price 
at  which  such  copy  shall  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

(d)  An  order  for  delivery  up  on  oath  for  forfeiture  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  unlawful  copies. 

10.  (1.)  Any  person  having  in  .us  possession  or  control  any  unlaw¬ 
ful  copies  of  any  work  the  subject  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  demand 
in  writing  served  upon  him  by  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  make  to 
such  owner,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  service  of  the  demand, 
full  discovery  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  unlawful  copies,  the  number  thereof,  and  the  date  when 
they  were  obtained,  and  of  all  invoices,  accounts,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  relating  thereto  ;  and  in  default  of  such  discovery  may  be 
summoned  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  ordered 
undei  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  to  give  such  discovery  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court. 

11.  Any  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  on  the  anplication  of  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  in  any  work  the  subject  of  this  Act,  on  being 
satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  unlawful 
copies  of  any  such  work  are  to  be  found  in  any  house,  premises,  or 
other  place  within  its  jurisdiction,  shall  grant  a  warrant  to  any 
constable  to  search  for  such  suspected  unlawful  copies  in  such  house, 
premises,  or  other  place,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  to  seize 
and  bring  before  the  Court  any  such  suspected  unlawful  copies,  ana 
the  Court  on  proof  that  such  copies  are  unlawful  copies  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  shall  order  them  to  be  destroyed  or  delivered 
np  as  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

12.  (1.)  If  any  person  in  any  street  or  highway,  or  elsewhere  than 
at  a  house  or  shop,  shall  hawk,  carry  about,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
any  copy  suspected  to  be  an  unlawful  copy  of  any  work,  the  subject 
•o  this  Act,  every  such  suspected  unlawful  copy  shall  be  summarily 


seized  by  any  constable,  without  warrant,  on  the  request  in  writing 
of  the  apparent  owner  of  the  copyright  in  such  work  and  at  his  risk. 

(2.)  On  seizure  of  any  such  copies,  they  shall  be  conveyed  before 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Court  on  proof  that 
such  copies  are  unlawful  copies  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
shall  order  them  to  be  destroyed  or  delivered  up  as  forfeited  to 
the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

(3.)  An  order  for  destruction  under  this  and  the  preceding  section 
may,  if  the  Court  think  fit,  be  made  ex  parte,  and,  pending  the 
making  of  an  order,  the  copies  seized  shall  be  detained  by  the 
Court. 

13.  All  unlawful  copies  of  any  work,  the  subject  of  copyright 
under  this  Act,  imported  into  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions, 
shall  be  detained  by  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  on  receipt 
by  them  of  a  notice  in  writing  from  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in 
such  work  declaring  on  oath  his  title  to  and  the  period  of  copyright  in 
such  work,  or  if  not  on  oath  stating  such  title  and  period  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  registration  of  such  work.  Every  such  notice 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  description,  photograph,  sketch,  or  other 
copy  of  such  work. 

14.  (1.)  If  any  person  fraudulently  signs  or  otherwise  affixes  or  causes 
to  be  signed  or  affixed  upon  any  work  of  fine  art,  any  name,  initials, 
monogram,  or  distinctive  mark  so  as  to'  give  reasonable  ground  for 
belief  that  such  work  is  an  original  work  of  fine  art,  contrary  to  the 
actual  fact,  executed  by  an  author  either  then  alive,  or  who  died 
within  thirty  years  preceding  the  acts  complained  of,  such  person 
shall  be  guilty  of  forgery,  and  on  conviction  be  liable  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  a  term  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

(2.)  If  any  person  commits  any  of  the  following  offences  :  — 

(a)  Fraudulently  sells,  distributes,  exhibits,  lets  for  hire,  or 
offers  or  keeps  for  sale,  distribution,  exhibition,  or  hire, 
any  work  of  fine  art  so  falsely  signed  or  marked  as  aforesaid 
or  permits,  or  causes  to  be  done  any  of  the  said  acts, 

(b)  Fraudulently  sells,  distributes,  exhibits,  lets  for  hire,  or 
offers  or  keeps  for  sale,  distribution,  exhibition,  or  hire, 
any  work  or  the  copy  of  any  work  the  subject  of  this  Act, 
representing,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  such  work  or  copy 
was  executed  by,  or  from  the  work  of,  an  author  then  alive, 
or  who  died  within  thirty  years  preceding  tho  acts  com¬ 
plained  of  or  causes  to  be  done  any  of  the  said  acts, 

he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  misdemeanour  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  he  shall 
(without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy)  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  aggrieved. 

(3.)  The  provisions  of  sections  10,  11,  12  and  13  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  false  or  fraudulent  works  or  copies  in  the  same  way 
as  if  they  had  been  unlawful  copies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act : 
and  any  person  aggrieved  shall  be  entitled  to  make  demand,  appli¬ 
cation,  request  or  notice  thereunder  whether  he  be  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  or  not. 

15.  (1.)  When  the  author  of  any  original  work  of  fine  art,  the 
subject  of  copyright  under  this  Act,  shall  have  sold  or  otherwise 
parted  with  the  possession  of  such  work,  no  material  alteration  shall 
afterwards  be  made  in  such  work  by  addition  or  otherwise  except 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  author. 

(2.)  Neither  shall  it  be  lawful  during  the  continuance  of  the 
copyright  (except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  author)  to 
sell,  exhibit,  let  for  hire,  or  offer  for  sale,  exhibition,  or  hire  :  — 

(a)  any  altered  original  work  of  fine  art, 

(b)  any  copy  of  such  altered  original  work  of  fine  art, 

(c)  or  any  altered  copy  of  any  original  work  of  fine  art 
as  or  for 

(a)  the  unaltered  original  work  of  fine  art, 

(b)  the  copy  of  an  unaltered  original  work  of  fine  art, 

(c)  an  unaltered  copy  of  an  original  work  of  fine  art  of  such 
author. 

(3.)  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  commit  or  cause  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  any  infringement  of  the  above  provisions  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  payable  to  rhe 
author  of  the  original  work  or  his  assigns,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  remedies  of  such  author,  or  any  other  person  aggrieved. 

16.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  mark  or  cause  to  be  falsely 
marked  any  copy  of  a  work  requiring  to  be  marked  under  this  Act, 
with  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  the  mark,  or  who  shall  fraudulently 
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remove  or  cause  to  be  fraudulently  removed  the  copyright  mark  from 
any  such  work,  or  who  shall  fraudulently  claim  copyright,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  indictable  misdemeanour,  and  shall  in  addition  be  liable 
at  the  suit  of  any  party  aggrieved  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  for  every  such  offence. 

17.  (1.)  In  any  action  for  infringement  the  person  sued  must 
deliver  with  his  defence  or  at  any  subsequent  time  which  the  Court 
may  appoint,  particulars  of  any  objections  to  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  on  which  he  relies  in  support  thereof  ;  and,  if  one  of  the 
grounds  of  objection  be  want  of  title  in  the  person  suing,  such  navC- 
culars  must  state  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  alleges  to  be  the 
true  author  of  the  work  or  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  the  title  and 
date  of  any  alleged  previous  work  or  publication  on  which  he  relies. 

(2.)  On  the  trial  of  the  action,  in  the  absence  of  such  objections, 
the  title  of  the  person  suing  shall  be  taken  as  admitted,  and  no 
evidence  shall  (except  by  leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted  in  proof 
of  any  alleged  objection  of  which  particulars  have  not  been  so 
delivered  ;  but  any  particulars  delivered  may  be  from  time  to 
time  amended  on  such  conditions  as  to  costs  and  otherwise  as  the 
Court  shall  think  fit. 

18.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  answering  any  question  upon 
examination  as  a  witness,  or  from  making  any  discovery  either  in 
answer  to  interrogatories  or  of  documents,  on  the  ground  that  such 
answer  or  discovery  may  render  him  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  this  Act.  Provided  always  that  no  answers  or  discovery  which 
any  person  shall  be  compelled  by  this  Act  to  make,  shall  be  admis¬ 
sible  in  evidence  against  him  in  support  of  any  criminal  proceedings, 
other  than  those  for  penalties  under  this  Act. 

19.  (1.)  All  penalties  and  fines  which  shall  be  incurred  under  this 
Act  may  be  recovered,  and  all  unlawful  copies  and  other  things  which 
may  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  destruction  under  this  Act,  may  be 
dealt  with  either  by  action  or  by  proceedings  before  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  against  the  party  offending,  in  that  part  of 
the  British  Dominions  where  the  offender  is  found,  or  the  Act  com¬ 
plained  of  has  been  committed,  or  where  the  unlawful  copies  or 
other  things  are. 

(2.)  All  remedies  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
the  Court  or  jury  shall  have  a  discretion  as  to  awarding  penalties, 
in  addition  to  damages,  in  any  case  where  the  defendant  shall 
prove  due  compliance  with  any  demand  for  discovery  served  on 
him  as  provided  by  Section  10  of  this  Act. 

(3.)  The  costs  of  all  proceedings  under  this  Act  in  which  an 
infringement  shall  be  proved,  shall,  unless  the  Court  shall  other¬ 
wise  direct,  be  taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client  so  as  to  give 
the  person  aggrieved  a  full  indemnity  for  all  his  expenses. 

(4.)  All  false,  fraudulent  or  unlawful  works,  or  copies  to  which 
Sections  13,  14,  or  15  of  this  Act  apply,  shall  be  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  may  be  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  on  oath  as  forfeited  to 
the  pei’son  aggrieved. 

(5.)  When  any  works  or  copies  become  liable  to  seizure,  for¬ 
feiture,  destruction  or  confiscation  under  this  Act,  such  liability 
shall  extend  to  and  include  all  plates,  blocks,  negatives,  moulds,  or 
other  similar  things  from  which  any  of  such  works  or  copies  were 
or  may  be  produced. 


Part  III. — Marking  or  Registration. 


20.  (1.)  The  owner  of  copyright  in  an  original  work  of  fine  art, 
of  which  copies  have  been  issued  by  or  with  the  authority  in  writing 
of  such  owner  or  his  predecessors  in  title  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sue 
for  infringement  of  his  copyright  unless  he  proves  :  — 


That  he  and  his  predecessors  in  title  respectively  have  taken  all 
reasonable  steps  to  ensure  the  marking  of  copies  issued  by  him 
or  them  or  with  his  or  their  authority  in  writing  with  one  of 
the  following  marks,  either:  — 

(a)  with  the  name  of  the  Author  of  the  original  work  and 


the  mark 


or  (b)  if  the  copyright  of  the  original  work  has  been  registered 
at  Stationers’  Hall  before  Writ  issued,  with  the  mark 


(2.)  The  owner  of  copyright  in  any  other  work  the  subject  of 


copyright  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sue  for  infrinpl 
ment  of  his  copyright  unless  he  proves:  — 

That  he  and  his  predecessors  in  t He  title  have  taken  all  reasonal 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  work  and  the  copies  thereof  issued  I 
him  or  them  or  with  his  or  their 'authority  in  writing  is  mark 
with  one  of  the  following  marks,  either:  — 

(a)  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  when  tl 
work  was  completed  or  the  copy  was  issued,  the  year 

completion  of  the  work,  and  the  mark 

or  (b)  if  the  copyrights  in  such  work  has  been  registered 
Stationers’  Hall  before  Writ  issued,  with  the  ma  | 

O 


Provided  that — 

(a)  Where  copies  are  mounted  the  above  provisions  shall  be  coi  • 
plied  with,  if  the  prescribed  mark  appears  on  the  mour 
and  the  attachment  of  the  work  to  the  mount  is  of  a  pe 
manent  nature. 

(b)  When  the  owner  of  copyright  proves  that  he  and  his  pr* 
decessors  in  title  have  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  ensu 
the  marking  of  copies  as  prescribed,  but  it  appears  th 
one  or  more  copies  have  not  been  so  marked,  a  defenda 
who  proves  that  he  has  been  misled  by  the  absence  of  su< 
mark  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  when  he  committed  tl 
infringement  complained  of  that  he  was  infringing  ai 
copyright  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  th 
Act  in  respect  of  copies  made  or  dealt  with  previous 
written  notice  from  the  owner. 

(c)  The  above  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  work  in  whi< 
copyright  is  claimed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inte 
national  Copyright  Act,  1886,  or  any  statutory  modificatk 
thereof. 

21.  (1.)  There  shall  be  kept  at  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers’  Compar 
by  the  officer  appointed  by  the  said  Company  for  the  purposes  of  tl 
Copyright  Act,  1842,  a  book  or  books  entitled  “  Register  of  Owners  • 
Copyright  in  Works  of  Art,”  wherein  may  be  registered  the  owne 
ship  of  the  copyright  in  any  work  of  art  the  subject  of  this  A 
(including  original  works  of  Fine  Art  first  made  in  the  United  Stab 
of  America  by  a  citizen  thereof),  and  any  assignments  thereof. 

(2.)  Application  for  registration  and  the  entries  in  the  regisb 
shall  be  in  such  forms  as  the  Stationers’  Company  may  from  tin 
to  time  prescribe. 

(3.)  There  shall  not  be  entered  in  any  such  register  any  noti< 
of  any  trust,  express,  implied,  or  constructive. 

(4.)  The  said  officer  shall  make  and  keep  full  indexes  of  a  j 
entries  made  under  this  Act,  arranged  alphabetically  so  as  to  sho 
(a)  the  title  or  description  of  the  work,  (b)  the  name  of  the  autho ; : 
and  (c)  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  references  to  the  place  in  t: 
register  where  the  full  particulars  of  registration  may  be  -foun  ■ 

(5.)  The  -said  officer  shall  have  power,  upon  written,  applicati- 
being  made  to  him  by  any  registered  owner,  and  on  his  beii  * 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  any  inaccuracy  in  the  registration, 
make  any  correction  in  the  name,  address  or  description  of  tb 
author  or  publisher,  or  of  such  owner,  or  in  any  other  matter  aj ! 
stated  in  the  original  application  for  registration. 

22.  Save  as  in  herein  provided,  the  several  enactments  containe 
in  Sections  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  shall  appl 
to  registration  under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  enact 
ments  were  here  repeated  at  length  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable 
except  that  the  fee  for  making  any  entry  of  a  single  copyright  wor 
or  giving  any  certificate  of  a  single  copyright  entry  shall  be  the  sui 
of  one  shilling. 

In  the  event  of  a  number  of  entries  being  made  at  one  time  by  a: 
owner  of  copyright  in  works  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  the  fee 
shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

For  12  entries  made  together  .  5s. 

For  36  ,,  ,,  ,,  .  10s. 

For  100  ,  ,,  ,,  . . .  £1 

and  certificates  of  such  joint  entries  shall  be  issued  at  the  same  rat 
of  charge. 

Part  IV. — Supplementary  Provisions  and  Definitions. 

23.  (1.)  The  copyright  existing  in  any  work  of  fine  art,  photc 
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graph,  or  cast  from  nature  by  virtue  of  any  enactment  in  force 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  shall  endure  for 
the  term  limited  by  such  enactment,  or  for  the  term  fixed  by  this 
Act  with  respect  to  such  works  first  made  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  the  longer. 

(2.)  The  provisions  as  to  registration  or  marking  of  copies  of 
such  existing  works  first  issued  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and 
the  remedies  for  infringement  of  copyright  therein  and  otherwise 
shall  be  the  same  as  for  works  made  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act. 

(2.)  The  registration  of  any  original  work  of  Fine  Art  first  made 
in  the  United  States  of  America  by  a  citizen  thereof,  if  effected 
within  twelve  months  after  the  first  recording  of  the  copyright  in 
the  said  United  States,  shall  confer  the  same  rights  on  the  person 
named  therein  as  owner  as  if  the  said  work  had  been  first  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish  or  prejudice  any  rights 
or  interests  subsisting  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

24.  (1.)  The  Acts  specified  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed,  provided  that  the  copyright  in  any  existing  work  registered 
in  pursuance  of  any  enactment  hereby  repealed  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

(2.)  The  Patents  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to  1888, 
the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  and  the  Patents  and  Designs 
(Amendment)  Act,  1907,  shall  not  apply  to  any  work  of  fine  art 
being  a  design  of  an  artistic  nature  to  which  this  Act  shall  apply. 

25.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  person  at 
common  law  to  prevent  the  publication  of  an  unpublished  work, 
except  that  the  purchaser  of  an  unpublished  work  the  subject  of 
copyright  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  at  common  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication  of  any  copy  of  cuch  work  by  the  owner  of  copy¬ 
right  in  such  work. 

26.  A  licensee  shall  have  all  the  remedies  for  infringement  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  owner  of  copyright  under  this  Act  in  so  far  as  his 
interest  shall  extend,  but  no  further  or  otherwise. 

27.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  confer  copyright  in  any  profane, 
libellous  or  indecent  work. 

28.  An  agent  duly  authorised  in  writing  may  do  for  the  author 
or  his  assigns  or  other  owner  of  the  copyright  any  act  required  oi 
authorised  by  this  Act  to  be  done  by  them,  and  every  act  so  done 
shall  be  as  effectual  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act  as  if  done  personally 
by  such  author,  or  his  assigns  or  other  owner  of  the  copyright. 

29.  In  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  other¬ 
wise  requires, 

(1.)  “Work  of  fine  art”  shall  mean  and  include  every  painting 
or  drawing,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  as  hereinafter  defined,  and 
any  other  like  work  of  fine  art,  and  shall  include  any  design  of  an 
artistic  nature  applicable  or  applied  to  any  article  of  manufacture 
whether  so  applicable  or  applied  in  respect  of  the  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  configuration,  or  the  ornament  thereof. 

(2.)  “Painting  or  drawing”  means  any  painting  or  drawing  in 
any  medium  or  material,  executed  by  hand  and  not  by  printing  or 
any  mechanical  or  chemical  process. 

(3.)  “  Sculpture  ”  means  any  statue,  sculpture,  model,  or  cast 
(other  than  a  cast  from  nature),  carved  or  made  in  any  material 
either  in  the  round,  in  relief,  or  in  intaglio  by  any  process. 

(4.)  “Engraving”  means  any  work  executed  by  hand  (and  not  by 
photography,  or  any  mechanical  means)  upon  any  material  whence 
prints  or  impressions  of  such  work  may  be  taken  or  multiplied 
immediately  or  mediately  by  any  process,  and  includes  any  prints 
or  proofs  so  taken. 

(5.)  “  Original  work  of  fine  art  ”  shall  mean  a  work  of  fine  art 
made  by  a  person  from  or  according  to  his  own  original  design. 

(6.)  “Photograph”  shall  mean  and  include  the  photographic 
negatives  or  positives  and  every  work  produced  by  any  photo¬ 
graphic  process  upon  any  material  whence  prints  or  copies  of  such 
work  may  be  taken  or  multiplied  definitely  or  indefinitely,  and 
any  such  work  though  developed  or  finished  by  hand,  or  by  any 
mechanical  means,  and  shall  include  any  prints,  proofs,  or  copies 
made  therefrom. 

(7.)  “Cast  from  nature”  shall  mean  and  include  all  moulds  of 
natural  objects  or  parts  of  such  objects  and  all  casts  made  from 
such  moulds. 


(8.)  “Author”  shall  mean  the  inventor,  designer,  engraver,  or 
maker  of  any  work  the  subject  of  copyright  under  this  Act. 

(9.)  “Author  ”  shall  in  relation  to  a  photograph  mean  the  person 
who  shall  himself  (not  being  an  employe  or  assistant)  have  taken 
the  original  photographic  negative  or  positive,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
photographer  who  employs  another  person  to  do  the  work  and 
who  gives  pecuniary  consideration  for  work  done,  such  photo¬ 
grapher  as  against  the  person  employed  shall  be  considered  the 
author  of  the  work. 

(10.)  “Assign”  includes  any  person  claiming  copyright  through 
the  author,  either  by  express  assignment,  or  operation  of  law. 

(11.)  “  Copy  ”  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  mean 
any  representation  or  reproduction  or  colourable  imitation  of  a 
work,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  design  thereof,  in  the  same  or 
in  any  other  form,  and  in  any  material  and  in  any  size  ;  and  shall 
include  :  — 

(a)  A  reproduction  of  a  work  of  fine  art  by  using  or  applying 
it  either  in  the  pattern,  or  in  the  shape  or  configuration,  or 
in  the  ornamentation  of  any  article  of  manufacture. 

(b)  A  reproduction  of  any  other  work  of  fine  art,  cast  from 
nature  or  photograph  by  a  sculpture,  or  of  a  sculpture  by 
any  other  work  of  fine  art  or  photograph ;  and 

(c)  A  representation  of  any  work  by  a  living  picture,  or  by  any 
other  means  whereby  the  design  of  the  work  is  reproduced. 

(d)  And  the  expression  “copying”  shall  be  construed 
accordingly. 

30.  No  actions  and  other  proceedings  for  any  penalties  under  this 
Act  shall  be  commenced  later  than  12  calendar  months  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  offence. 

31.  (1.)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Artistic  Copyright  Act, 
1907.” 

(2.)  The  expression  “  The  Copyright  Acts,”  wherever  it  occurs 
in  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  or  any  Order  in  Council 
to  be  construed  as  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  this 
Act. 

Schedule. — Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  Repealed. — 8  George  II.,  c.  13 
(The  Engraving  Copyright  Act,  1734);  7  George  III.,  c.  38  (The 
Engraving  Copyright  Act,  1766) ;  17  George  III.,  c.  57  (The  Prints 
Copyright  Act,  1777) ;  54  George  IH.,  c.  56  (The  Sculpture  Copyright 
Act,  1814) ;  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  59  (The  Prints  and  Engravings 
Copyright  (Ireland)  Act,  1836) ;  15  Victoria,  c.  12,  §  14  (The  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Act,  1852) ;  25  and  26  Victoria,  c.  68  (The  Fine 
Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862). 

- - 4 - 

Rapid  Artificial-Light  Portraiture. — Mr.  J.  P.  Bamber,  of 
Blackpool,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  “Gazette-News”  of  his  town  for 
the  12th  inst.,  containing  reproductions  of  96  different  photographs 
taken  at  a  recent  children’s  fancy-dress  ball.  Mr.  Bamber  writes  :  — 
“  I  exposed  115  negatives  of  the  same  number  of  different  sitters  in 
three  hours.  I  only  had  two  moves  out  of  the  number.  I  send  these 
to  inform  brother  photographers  what  can  be  done  with  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  mercury-tube  lamp  (one  only).  The  lighting  is  perfect  in  the 
original  prints.  The  children  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  as  fast 
as  I  could  go.” 

Removing  Stuck  Stoppers. — Re-agent  bottles  holding  caustic 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  etc.,  very  frequently  become  fixed,  and 
the  usual  method  has  been  to  tap  the  stopper  with  a  wooden  block, 
or  the  application  of  heat  to  the  neck,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Results  are  poor  in  certain  cases  and  often  result  in  the  fracture  of 
the  neck.  The  inverse  process  (writes  R.  Bolling  in  the  ‘  Scientific 
American”)  may  be  used  to  advantage.  In  other  words,  freeze  the 
stopper,  thus  causing  a  contraction  of  the  stopper  from  the  neck. 
The  bottles  which  I  used  for  experiment  had  failed  to  open  under 
the  heating  and  tapping,  and  were  bad  cases  of  fixed  stoppers.  The 
bottles  held  sodium  carbonate  that  had  formed  sodium  silicate,  an 
excellent  cement,  and  so  were  firmly  fixed.  .  They  were  inverted  m  a 
mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  calcium  chloride,  taking  care  that  the 
freezing  solution  did  not  touch  the  lips  of  the  bottles.  After  stand¬ 
ing  twenty  minutes,  each  stopper  was  removed  without  the  slightest 
exertion.  This  is  the  neatest  and  safest  way  to  remove  stoppers  from 
bromine  bottles  and  other  corrosive  chemicals. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  WITH  PORTUGAL. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  article  (“  B.  J.,”  November  27,  1908, 
p.  905)  on  the  photographic  trade  between  Germany  and  Portugal  a 
reader  in  Lisbon  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  last  statistical  report  issued 
by  the  Portugese  Government.  It  relates  to  the  year  1906,  and  as  the 
figures  show  the  shares  of  the  various  countries  in  the  import  trade 
of  photographic  apparatus  and  materials  with  Portugal,  we  may  re¬ 
print  them. 

Photographic  Apparatus. 


Total  imports  .  1,129  piece®  of  value  £5,133 

Germany  .  571  ,,  ,,  ,,  2,355 

Fiance  .  441  ,,  ,,  ,,  1,788 

England  . 64  ,,  ,,  ,,  860 

Belgium  .  j 

United  States  .......  j 

£taly  . f  53  „  „  „  130 

Spam  .  I 

Switzerland  .  ' 


Sensitive  Plates. 


Total  imports  .. 

England  . 

Germany  . 

France  . 

Belgium  . 

United  States  . 

Spain  . 

Italy  . 

Other  countries 


43,330 

kilos 

of 

value 

£5,494 

23,458 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

2,630 

11,456 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

1,470 

7,309 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

1,288 

485 

9  9 

99 

9  9 

25 

407 

,  5 

99 

9  9 

44 

84 

9  9 

99 

9  9 

25 

8 

9  9 

99 

9  9 

4 

123 

9  9 

99 

9  9 

8 

Photographic  Papers. 


Total  imports 

France  . 

England  . 

Germany  ..... 

Belgium  . 

Austria  . 

Spain  . 

Holland  . 

Italy  . 

Switzerland  . 


28,731 

kilos 

of  value 

£4,571 

6,100 

)9 

9  9  9  9 

1,668 

8,156 

9  9 

99  T9 

1,639 

12,781 

99 

9  9  9  9 

1,132 

541 

99 

9  9  T9 

46 

87 

99 

9  9  9  9 

27 

1,072 

9  9 

9  9  9  9 

59 

Our  correspondent  adds  his  opinion  that  during  1907  and  1908  the 
imports  have  increased  in  favour  of  France  and  Germany.  He  com¬ 
plains,  in  regard  to  apparatus,  that  the  English  goods  are  very  dear, 
and  further  that  the  British  makers  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
market  as  do  the  French  and  Germans.  They  claim  that  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  better  than  that  of  other  countries,  but  the  writer  further 
alleges  that,  whereas  the  Continental  makers  specially  manufacture 
for  metric  sizes,  the  English  supply  apparatus  based  on  inch 
measurements. 


exhibitions. 


SCENES  AND  FIGURES  OF  THE  SICILIAN  COAST. 

In  the  fifty  and  odd  examples  of  the  work  of  Count  von  Gloeden, 
now  on  view  at  The  British  Journal  of  Photography’s  gallery, 
there  is  a  haunting  feeling  of  calamity  which  reads  itself  into  every 
picture  despite  all  one’s  efforts  to  forget  the  disaster  of  the  fair 
lands  neighbouring  those  depicted  here.  It  is  natural  that,  having 
such  models  at  command  and  working  in  the  very  nest  of  classic 
things,  Count  von  Gloeden  should  seek  to  rehabilitate  the  pictorial 
traditions  of  classicism.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  most  cases  a 
deliberate  posing  of  the  model  with  that  end  in  view.  The  result 
may  not  in  every  instance  be  absolutely  happy,  but  it  is  probably 
much  to  he  preferred  to  a  rough  and  ready  snapshotting,  and  its 
consequent  aesthetic  sins.  There  is  just  a  question,  nevertheless, 
whether  the  Count  has  been  quite  well  advised  to  construct  a 
tableau  here  and  there,  or  even  to'  garnish  his  models  with  fillets 
and  wreaths,  and  to  cause  them  to  play  antique  pipes  and  hold 
antique  vases.  To  the  ordinary  mind  the  bodily  beauty  of  these 
youthful  models  is  in  itself  enough  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  centuries 
and  remind  us  that  these  are  the  sons  of  Antinous,  still  inheriting 
the  soil  that  our  school-days  thought  sacred  to  Homer,  knowing 
nothing  of  Cook’s  Tours,  and  all  thereby  implied.  The  accessories 
do  but  remind  u®  of  the  camera  and  of  Count  von  Gloeden’ s  taste 
and  skill.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  one  exception  he  never 


introduces  the  solecism,  that  unforgivable  shock  to  a  liypei  sen- 1 
sitive  mind.  His  pictures  are  always  in  scrupulous  keening;  but  I 
for  our  own  part  we  prefer  such  tilings  as  are  classic  intrinsically 
and  not  helped  by  artifice.  For  instance,  a  pair  of  sweetheart!,  I 
in  the  modern  garb  of  Italian  peasants,  is  one  of  the  choicest  i 
things  in  the  exhibition.  The  girl’s  arms  are  round  the  .  him 
diffident  swain’s  neck,  and  their  heads  are  near  together,  so  that 
the  whole  is  beautiful  as  a  composition.  The  beauty  of  their  I 
faces  and  expressions  completes  the  charm.  As  Morris  said  :  “  Love  j 
is  enough.”  In  this  case  it  makes  a  better  “classic”  of  this  piece  I 
than  the  introduction  of  symbols  or  “attributes”  could.  To  its  left 
hangs  a  fine  example  of  the  raise  en  srrne  method,  a  group  of  youths  I 
dancing  in  a  ring  under  a  pergola  formed  upon  massive  columns,  [j 
As  a  composition  it  is  first-rate,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  the 
distant  plains  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  one  must  not  look  I 
into  the  individual  figures,  or  self-consciousness  will  be  found.  The 
group  as  a  whole  is  quite  good.  A  very  charming  picture  is  made 
by  a  little  pensive  girl  sitting  in  the  sun  upon  some  massive  masonry  q 
overgrown  with  wistaria,  whose  roots  are  in  large  earthen  jars.  A 
sort  of  amphora  figures  also  in  another  print,  where  it  takes  a  fore-  jj 
ground  place  and  sets  off  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  the  costume  known  ' 
to  Londoners  as  Neapolitan.  Some  idea  of  the  physical  grace  of  U 
these  model®  can  be  had  in  the  reclining  turbaned  figure,  robed  in 
a  loose  garment  and  examining  a  Turkish  slipper.  His  legs  are 
quite  bare,  but  they  are  immense  and  statuesque  in  their  beauty,  jj 
In  fact,  were  this  a  drawing  we  should  question  the  accuracy  of  its  I 
proportions.  We  enjoy  this  work  till  we  see  the  bare  planks  upon  ; 
which  the  model  has  been  arranged,  and  then  we  turn  from  it  with 
“that  tired  feeling”  which  comes  always  when  the  art  is  not 
concealed. 

Of  the  landscape  subjects,  the  best  is  a  fine  and  romantic  view 
of  stone  pines  over-towering  some  more  of  the  half  ruinous  Cyclopean 
masonry  which  Count  von  Gloeden  employs  to  such  advantage.  At 
the  foot  of  it  is  a  little  figure,  happily  placed  ;  but  this  time  only 
as  an  accessory.  The  composition  is  a  highly  successful  achievement,  ; 
reminding  one  vividly  of  the  painted  work  of  Boecklin.  Some  views 
of  the  bay  of  Taormina,  seen  through  trees,  over  carved  stone  seats  q 
upon  a  hillside,  are  particularly  interesting. 


PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  R.  DLHRKOOP  AT  THE  R.P.S. 
When  the  work  of  a  man  has  been  made  public  to  the  extent  that  > 
Herr  Duhrkoop’s  has  reached,  one  is  prepared  to  find  in  an  exhibition 
devoted  entirely  to  his  quctures  a  goodly  number  of  things  that 
the  illustrated  papers  and  catalogues  have  made  readily  recognisable. 
In  Herr  Duhrkcop’s  case,  however,  this  state  of  things  does  not 
obtain;  for  in  the  collection  now  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  numbering  ninety  examples,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  about  seventy  were  either  quite  new  or  as  yet  unhack-  ; 
neyed.  This  fact  says  something  for  the  extensiveness  of  Herr 
Diihrkcop’is  output.  A  survey  of  the  prints  proves  also  that  it  is  fl 
not  a  mere  choice  picking  that  has  hitherto  been  shown  to  the  public.  o 
Many  of  these  works,  new  to  English  eyes,  have  all  the  charm  and 
qualities  that  astonished  the  London  photographic  world  when,  a  year  ■ 
or  two  back,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  first  adequately 
introduced  the  Hamburg  artist  by  an  exhibition  in  Wellington  Street. 
Under  the  title  “Her  Baby  ”  we  have  another  version  of  the  mother 
and  child  subject,  so  often  affected  by  Herr  Duhrkoop,  and  with  such 
invariable  success.  This  one  shows  the  mother  reaching  forward  her 
face  against  the  child’s,  and  adopting  a  pose  which  was  a  favourite 
with  Rossetti.  It  is  so  pictorial  and  painterlike  that  it  might  easily 
pass  for  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  painting  by  Bougereau,  the 
manner  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  -clear-cut  forms.  We  think 
“The  Motor  Cap”  a  most  engaging  portrait,  with  its  pretty  turn 
back  of  the  head  at  full-face  over  the  shoulder. 

In  writing  of  Duhrkoop  prints  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
references  to  painters.  It  is  very  evident  that  their  author  is  an 
ardent  student  of  the  Old  Masters.  “  The  Old  Jewels,”  a  lady  wear 
ing  a  triple  necklace,  is  alive  with  reminiscences  of  Velasquez.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Bougereau ;  we  may  further  allude  to  “  ’S  ir- 
ginia,”  a  little  plump  girl  whose  face  is  shaded  by  a  large  hat ;  and 
the  magnificent  “  Study  ” — a  leaning  figure  with  black  velvet  robe 
and  hat — each  as  typical  Rembrandts.  Indeed,  the  last  closely 
resembles  -that  master’s  Don  Tito,  in  face,  dress,  and  the  manner  of 
presentment.  Then  we  have  certain  seated  profile  figures,  near 
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igainst  walls,  which  inevitably  call  np  memories  of  Whistler.  We 
iave  Hals  in  the  Burgomasters,  whose  traditional  costume  of  furs  and 
uft’s  so  greatly  help  the  illusion.  More  than  ever  in  “  Mother  and 
Children”  we  see  a  group  designed,  apparently  by  intention,  upon 
he  lines  oT  a  well-known  Raphael,  of  the  Madonna,  Infant  Christ,  and 
St.  John.  To  any  who  like  the  pastime,  there  are  abundant  parallels 
;o  be  found  of  this  nature.  They  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  creditable 
following,  unconsciously,  of  the  principles  observed  by  the  greatest 
artists  in  portraiture.  These  principles,  which  include  not  only  those 
if  form,  but  those  of  chiaroscuro,  are  in  reality  the  backbone 
if  Herr  Diihrkoop’s  success.  This  is  proved  by  comparing  works 
so  inspired  with  others,  good  enough  technically,  which  follow  the 
ordinary  photographic  view,  involving  sharp  perspective  and  other 
modernisms.  As  pictures  these  are  by  far  the  less  satisfactory. 

There  are  nine  excellent  enlargements,  of  which  nothing  can  be 
said  that  is  not  praise.  They  show  none  of  the  awful  falling  away 
of  the  ordinary  enlargement,  but  retain  all  the  force  and  richness, 
and  all  the  delicacy  of  modelling  and  gradation,  that  the  direct 
prints  possess.  There  are  eight  prints  which  the  catalogue  distin¬ 
guishes  by  asterisks,  with  the  information  that  they  “  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  R.P.S.  by  Mr  E.  O.  Hoppe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R. 
Diihrkoop  when  the  latter  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.” 
Our  readers  will  probably  discover  the  exact  meaning  of  this  cryptic 
sentence.  We  cannot  help  them,  not  knowing  how  one  may  “  pre¬ 
sent”  a  thing  on  behalf  of  some  one  else,  nor  understanding  to 
whom  the  credit  of  the  presentation  is  due,  though  we  presume  it 
must  be  to  Mr.  Hoppe,  since  his  name  stands  first. 

- « - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

'December,  1908,  to  January,  1909. — Kiew  International  Photographic. 
Sec.,  S.  T.  Horovitz,  Technical  Society,  Kreehtchatik,  10,  Kievr, 
Russia. 

1909. 

January  6  to  27. — Northern  Photographic  (Manchester).  Sec.,  S.  L. 

Coulthurst,  Broad  Oak  Road,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

January  19  to  30. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 

Sec.,  Robert  Lindsay,  189,  Allison  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 

January  27  to  28. — Bedford  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  15. 

Sec.,  K.  Gammell,  21,  St.  Peter’s,  Bedford. 

February  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Entries  close  January  20.  Sec.,  James 
M’Kissack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  3  to  6. — Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  23.  Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond 
Terrace,  North  Shields. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
January  27.  Sec.,  A.  G.  Else,  Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 
February  10  and  11. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  February  1. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes. 

February  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
February  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  2.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Entries 
close  February  6.  Exhibition  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  26  and  27. — Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
February  18.  Sec.,  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 
March  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesle'y  Old  Road,  Coventry. 
March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent, 
5,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 

April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


patent  Dews. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  bd.  each,  post  frees  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Colouring  Celluloid  for  Screen-plates.— No.  7,629,  1908  (April  6, 
1908).  In  order  to  incorporate  with  celluloid  dyes  which  are 
suitable  for  mosaic  colour-filters,  even  though  insoluble  in  spirit, 
the  dyes  (solid  or  in  solution)  are  treated  (in  rolling,  kneading,  or 
mixing  machines)  with  spirit  holding  as  much  water  as  possible. 
The  water  then  serves,  in  the  further  treatment  of  the  celluloid, 
as  a  carrier  of  the  colours  which  are  otherwise  insoluble  in  cellu¬ 
loid.  The  mass,  when  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous  and 
having  had  the  water  partially  driven  off  it  by  warming  it  after 
the  last  addition  of  colour,  is  again  reduced  to  film,  which  is  then 
stained.  The  last  remains  of  water  are  removed  from  the  film  in 
the  drying  process,  which  lasts  several  days,  and  the  dyes,  soluble 
in  water,  remain  incorporated  in  the  celluloid  and  not  removed 
from  it  again  in  the  succeeding  processes  of  treatment.  The 
rolling,  kneading,  or  mixing  process  may  be  so  long  continued 
that  the  celluloid  acquires  as  great  a  hardness  as  possible  by  the 
escape  of  water  and  spirit.  The  dried  films  are  subsequently 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  strong  spirit  of  absolute  alcohol,  which 
renders  them  soft  and  flexible  enough  for  treatment  by  further 
rolling. 

Dyes  specially  suitable  for  screen-plates  and  soluble  in  water, 
though  difficultly  soluble  in  spirit,  are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

For  red,  ponceau  F.  R.  (Ca-sella  and  Co.,  Frankfort  a/M)  or 
ponceau  4R  (Hochst  Farbwerke).  For  blue,  silk  blue  (seidenblau 
R  of  Casella  and  Co.,  Frankfort  a/M)  or  cotton  light  blue  (bauin- 
woll-lichtblau  (Hochst  Farbwerke). 

For  green,  concentrated  acid  green  (sauregrfin  conzentriert  D, 
Hochst  Farbwerke)  or  naphthol  green  (naphtholgrun  B,  Casella 
and  Co.,  Frankfort  a/M). 

For  yellow,  naphthol  yellow  (naphtholgelb  S  Baden  Anilin  u. 
Sodafabrik,  Ludwigshafen)  or  acid  yellow  (echtgelb  G  of  the  same 
firm).  Friedrich  Lehner,  73,  Weinbergstrasse,  Zurich. 

Cinematograph  Cut-off. — No.  9,711,  1908  (May  5,  1908).  I  he 
invention  consists  in  a  design  of  mechanism  for  shutting  off  light 
from  the  lantern  focussed  on  the  film,  such  that  it  is  put  in  action 
by  the  formation  of  the  loop  of  film  which  follows  as  the  result 
of  a  breakage  of  the  film.  Vincent  Edward  Horsman,  “  Crat- 
field,”  Grove  Road,  Wallasey,  Cheshire. 

Cinematograph  Cameras. — No.  3,798,  1908  (February  19,  1808). 
The  invention  consists  of  a  cinematograph  camera,  the  use  of  a. 
dark  box  fitted  with  two  spindles  or  rollers,  the  one  spindle  or 
roller  adapted  to  hold  the  unexposed  film,  and  the  other  spindle  or 
roller  to  receive  the  film  after  it  has  been  exposed,  both  spindles 
being  in  the  one  chamber.  Ernest  Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Heniy 
Bastie,  Greenland  Place,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 


Dew  Crade  names. 

Calserch. — No.  307,325.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 

tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Isaac  Bentley  and  Co.,  Limited,  proprietors  of  the  firm  of  Maburn 
and  Co.,  “Sol  Petros”  Works,  Trafford  Wharf  Road,  Manchester, 
Lancs,  chemical  manufacturers.  October  26,  1908. 

- * - 

The  “  Photo- Secession  ”  held  an  exhibition  of  caricatures  in 
charcoal  by  Mr.  Marius  de  Zayas,  and  Autochromes  by  Mr.  J. 
Nilsen  Laurvik,  from  January  4  to  16,  in  their  galleries  at  291, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  exhibits  included  twenty-five  carica¬ 
tures  of  well-known  public  characters,  whilst  the  Autochromes, 
thirty-six  in  number,  included  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  por¬ 
traits,  landscape,  still-life,  etc. 
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Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


The  Bromoil  Process. 

A.  H.  Garner,  writing  in  “Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  Jan.  12, 
gives  his  experiences'  in  working  the  bromoil  process  as  follows  :  — 
“  The  print  having  been  allowed  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
soaked  in  cold  water  a  minute  or  two  Avhile  the  following  bath  is 
prepared.  The  quantities  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient 


for  a  whole-plate : 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .  2  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  9  grs. 

Potassium  bichromate  .  9  grs. 

Ammonia  alum  . 18  grs. 

Ten  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  .  20  drops. 

Water  . , .  2  ozs. 


This  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  the  temperature  raised' 
to  about  80  deg.  F.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has  settled  down 
to  a  steady  80  deg.  to  84  deg.,  the  print  is  placed  in  the  dish 
quickly  and  rocked  while  bleaching  takes  place,  seeing  that  the 
temperature  does  not  drop  below  80  deg.  In  this  bath  the  image 
changes  in  colour,  becoming  a  sad  coloured  brown  and  losing  about 
one-half  its  strength.  Two  minutes  should  be  sufficient,  but  four 
will  do  no  harm.  The  solution  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  print 
washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water,  or  frequent  changes. 
Before  this  time  has  elapsed  all  trace  of  the  solution  should  have 
vanished  from  the  print.  I  attach  importance  to  this  thorough 
washing.  Without  it,  results  are  somewhat  uncertain.  This  and 
the  bleaching  at  a  high  temperature  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  method. 

“  At  this  stage  the  print  already  shows  some  symptoms  of  relief, 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  some  papers  than  others,  and  it  would 
take  ink  readily  enough  in  this  state,  although,  in  general,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  whites  to  take  up  ink  also,  and  so 

lead  to  discoloration  and  flatness.  The  next  step,  then,  is  to 

place  the  print  in  a  2^  to  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  bath,  at  about 
65  deg.  to  70  deg.  The  former  is  sufficient  with  soft  gelatine 

papers,  the  latter  will  be  required  with  .harder  gelatines.  At 

higher  temperatures — as  for  instance  in  midsummer — it  is  necessary 
to  use  much  weaker  baths.  This  bath  performs  two  functions.  It 
softens  the  unaffected  gelatine,  so  that  the  relief  becomes  more 
marked,  and  the  ink  takes  and  is  repelled  more  vigorously :  and 
secondly,  it  dissolves  out  the  chromic  salts  which  partly  form  the 
image.  The  time  in  this  bath  must  be  gauged  by  experience.  Two 
to  ten  minutes  are  about  the  limits.  If  the  bath  is  poured  off  and 
the  print  is  allowed  to  drain  in  the  dish,  one  can  generally  tell 
by  the  amount  of  visible  relief  whether  it  has  been  acted  upon 
sufficiently. 

“  The  image  changes  in  this  bath.  It  becomes  very  faint,  and  its 
colour  changes  to  a  pale  yellowish  brown.  It  is  then  washed  in  a 
few  changes  of  water,  and  immersed  in  a  fixing  bath  containing  a 
little  metabisulphite  or  even  plain  sodium  sulphite,  I  generally 
use  the  same  bath  as  I  use  for  fixing  bromide  prints,  and  have  not 
noticed  any  ill  effects.  It  is  then  again  washed,  and  the  print  is 
ready  for  pigmenting  in  the  usual  way.  The  whole  procedure 
should  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour.” 

A  letter  from  Messrs.  Ozobrome  Ltd.  regarding  the  use  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  such  as  that  given  above  appears  under  “  Correspondence.” 


At  the  Photographer’s. — ‘More  literary,  perhaps',  but  a  good 
deal  beside  the  mark,  are  the  two  dialogues,  “On  Being  Photo¬ 
graphed,”  in  the  “  Westminster  ”  of  last  Saturday  evening.  The 
editor  confesses  to  disappointment.  We  Ithought  to  have  detected 
a  reference  to  the  “  free  sitting  ”  in  the  phrase  “  photographed 
voluntarily.”  But  no;  the  passage  runs  on  : — “  P.  P.  :  Yes,  you  can 
be  photographed  involuntarily.  Infancy,  for  example.  Si  jeunesse 
le  savait,  it  would  never  consent  to  be  photographed  in  the  poses 
so  embarrassing  when  the  forgotten  print  reappears.  Materfamilias 
coming  out  of  an  egg !  The  victims  of  the  Press  photographer, 

the  inmates  of  our  prisons - S.  S.  :  Suffragettes?  P.  P.  :  No.  They 

are  photographed  voluntarily,  whether  inside  Holloway  or  outside.” 


I)eu)  ADDaratus,  $c. 


The  “Dega”  Minimeter.  Sold,  by  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  si 
and  10,  St.  Mary -at- Hill,  London,  E.C. 

This  is  a  most-  handy  instrument  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  measure 
ment  of  small  quantities  of  liquids,  such  as  rodinal,  or  other  single  I 
solution  developer,  only  a  little  of  which  is  used  at  a  time  whei 
developing  an  odd  plate  or  two.  The  graduated  measure,  when  use 
for  quantities  from  5  minims  to,  say,  1  drachm,  can  easily  give  rise  id 
considerable  errors  arising  from  the  angle  at  which  the  level  of  liqui 
is  used,  the  quantity  of  liquid  left  in  the  measure,  etc.,  and  it  is  not 
practicable  to  measure  off  small  quantities  quickly.  In  both  thest 
respects  the  “  Minimeter  ” — which  is  an  improved  chemical  pipetb 
— has  claims  to  recommend  it.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  7in.  ir! 
length,  graduated  to  deliver  up»to  80  minims,  or  5  ccs.  The  minin 
scale  is  graduated  into  5-minim  divisions,  the  metric  scale  to  ^  ccs 
To  use  the  meter,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drop  it  into  the  stockl 
bottle  of  solution,  squeeze  the  bulb  strongly,  and  release  it  gently 
removing  the  tuibe  when  the  liquid  has  risen  to  the  0-0  mark.  Any 
desired  quantity  can  now  be  delivered  most  accurately  into  a  measure  or 
other  receptacle  by  gently  deflating  a  projection  on  the  top  of  the  bull)  ,\ 
By  so  doing,  air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  escapes;: 
and  on  releasing  the  projection  the  level  of  the  slowly  falling  liquicj 
is  arrested  at  any  point.  For  working  in  the  dark-room  the  meter 
saves  altogether  the  trouble  of  drip  from  bottle  necks,  economise; 
developer,  and  increases  the  exactness  of  measurements,  which,  a; 
we  have  said,  may  often  be  out  to  an  unrealised  extent.  The  “  Mini  * 
meter  ”  is  sold  at  Is.  9d. 


Dew  materials,  $c. 

Collotype  axd  Colour  Postcards. — The  Barton  Pictorial  Postcarc 
Co.,  15,  St.  James’,  Barton,  Bristol,  send  us  specimens  of  the  worl 
they  are  turning  cut  in  monochrome  collotype  and  glossy  and  colourec 
postcards.  The  results,  particularly  in  the  straightforward  collotype 
show  the  consistently  good  work  of  the  Barton  Co.,  by  whom 
moderate  prices  for  any  description  of  card  can  be  quoted. 

Coloured  Glossy  Postcards. — The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co. 
Ltd.,  Maidenhead,  send  us  a  few  glossy  postcards — “  Rotary,”  as  sole 
in  the  shops — printed  with  “Bertha”  colours.  The  cards  show  grea^ 
depths  of  tint,  although  coloured  in  the  glazed  condition  and  not 
treated  other  than  with  the  dyes  made  up  with  water.  The  dyes  con 
tain  the  necessary  mordant,  and  unless  very  heavy  colours  are  desired 
such  as  “cardinal  velvet,”  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  medium) 
In  the  case  of  the  deepest  effects  a  little  “glossy  medium”  is  ad  (I 
vised  to  retain  the  gloss.  As  a  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  th 
colours  the  Vanguard  Co.  offer  to  send  a  “Rotary  ”  card  (retail  pric  :  j 
2d.),  coloured  with  the  “Bertha”  dyes,  post  free  for  two  penn; 
stamps. 


Deu)  Books. 


“  Le  Salon  International  du  Photo-Club  de  Paris,”  par  C.  Menard. 

(Paris :  Charles  Mendel.)  lOfr. 

As  a  souvenir  of  an  exhibition  this  volume  is  without  doubt  the 
most  sumptuous  yet  attempted.  Its  publisher  is  to  be  commended 
upon  its  appearance,  for  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  its  production. 
It  is  luxuriously  illustrated  by  more  than  sixty  pictures,  of  which  a 
dozen  or  more  are  full-page  plates  on  heavy  surface  paper.  The 
author’s  part  covers  a  large  ground.  M.  Menard,  after  having 
apportioned  to  the  promoters  of  the  Salon  their  due  meed  of  praise, 
treats  of  oil-printing ;  studies  the  aesthetics  of  the  Photo-Club ; 
analyses  carefully  the  psychology  of  the  outside  contributors  to  the 
exhibition ;  puts  into  relief  the  different  processes  employed',  and 
the  general  character  and  physiognomy  of  the  show ;  then,  passing 
in  review  the  principal  works,  he  deals  with  the  ideas  of  the  workers 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  different  schools.  We  read  with  particular 
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easure  and  interest  the  parallels  drawn  between  the  two  masters 
t  the  French  Pictorial  School,  M.  Robt.  Demachy  and  M.  le  Com- 
andant  Puyo. 

The  picture  of  all  that  delights  us  is  a  full-page  plate  of  a  “  Por- 
ait,”  by  M.  Rene  Michau,  presumably  from  an  oil-print.  It  repre- 
>nts  a  young  lady  in  outdoor  garments,  -who  stands  with  her  hand 
pon  the  knob  of  a  door.  In  delicacy,  richness,  fine  and  simple 
gsign,  it  is  surpassingly  good,  and  it  boasts  also  a  general  pretti- 
sss.  Another  fine  thing  is  the  “  Pattires,”  by  M.  Leonard  Missonne, 
charming  landscape  of  fine  effect. 

The  volume  will  be  studied  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  lovers 
:  photographic  art. 

“The  Watkins  Manual.” — The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred 
/atkins’s  manual  contains  a  new  chapter  on  “  Thermo-Develop- 
lent,”  in  which  directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  a 
hart  to  be  used,  when  adjusting  the  time  of  development  in  accord- 
ace  with  the  temperature.  Some  useful  notes  on  the  exposure  and 
evelopment  of  Autochrome  plates  are  also  given.  For  the  rest, 
le  arrangement  and  text  of  the  manual  remain  the  same,  and  the 
aapters  on  exposure  and  development  may  be  cordially  recom- 
lended  to  the  elementary  worker  as  giving  him  a  set  of  rules,  by 
Ihering  to  which  he  may  quickly  reach  a  far  higher  average  of 
ork  than  by  following  his  own  unaided  judgment. 

“The  Telephoto  Quarterly.” — No.  4  of  Captain  Wheeler’s 
T.Q.”  is  a  special  “  Alpine  issue,”  and  contains  a  number  of 
iteresting  contributions  on  "“Mountain  Telephotography,”  by 
.  C.  Smith ;  “  Exposure  in  Telephotography,”  by  E.  A.  Biermann, 
ith  other  notes  by  the  editor  and  others.  Captain  Wheeler’s 
i views  of  recent  introductions  for  telephotography  are  alone  worth 
year’s  subscription  (Is.  6d.)  for  “T.Q.,”  the  distribution  of  which, 
e  are  glad  to  hear,  is  from  China  to  Peru.  In  America  “T.Q.”  is 
ow  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  25th 
treet,  New  York ;  in  England  from  Captain  Wheeler,  “  Strath- 
iore,”  Princes  Road,  Weybridge. 

“Photo  Notes.” — The  1908  volume  of  our  monthly  contem- 
orary  shows  us  the  variety  of  topics  touched  upon  in  the  course  of 
re  year.  The  issues  show  that  current  progress  has  secured 
iscreet  representation  in  its  pages,  under  the  editorship 
f  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper.  In  the  January  issue  of  the 
resent  year  there  is  the  announcement  of  a  series  of  competitions, 
fhich  should  interest  more  serious  and  thinking  workers.  “  Photo 
lotes  ”  is  sold  by  most  photographic  dealers,  or  is  obtainable 
irect  from  the  publishers,  the  Rotary  Photographic  Company, 
limited,  New  Union  Street,  Moorfields,  E.C. 

-» - - - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Demonstration  Apparatus. — Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  of  3, 
leet  Street,  Temple  Bar,  E.C.,  have  newly  issued  a  list  of  recent 
pparatus  for  optical  and  other  demonstrations.  These  include 
number  designed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cheshire,  including  an  optical 
ench,  projection  spectroscope,  and  model  eye.  The  list,  which  is 
ant  free,  should  interest  those  having  to  lecture  on  philosophical 
ubjects. 

Lantern  Slides. — The  latest  supplementary  list  just  published 
y  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar,  London, 
ontains  a  large  selection  of  sacred  subjects,  including  one  of  the 
’an- Anglican  Congress  and  a  number  of  sets,  each  of  a  few  slides, 
3  illustrate  hymns  sung  as  solos.  These  latter  in  most  cases  are 
eproductions  of  celebrated  pictures,  and  are  an  immense  improve - 
lent  on  the  slides  which  often  pass  muster  as  “  illustrations  ”  of  such 
ocal  solos.  Among  the  other  sets  are  those  on  the  Franco-British 
Ixhibition,  and  modern  industries  such  as  paper -making,  st'eel- 
lanufacture,  tanning  and  coal-mining.  The  list  forms  a  useful 
ddendum  to  Messrs.  Newton’s  full  catalogue. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  1909  Catalogue. — The  new  full  list  of 
ie  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a  most  attrac- 
ive  publication.  It  runs  to  nearly  120  pages,  and  describes  a  whole 
eries  of  new  publications,  including  the  folding  pocket  cameras 
'hich  the  T.-P.  Co.  are  making  in  Altrincham  in  competition 
’ith  continental  manufacturers.  The  full  specification  of  the 
ighest  class  instruments,  the  Ruby  cameras,  should  particularly 
nterest  our  readers,  who  can  obtain  the  list  free  by  writing  to 
,  .ltrincham. 


meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  January  15. 

Kinning  Park  Camera  Club,  Govan.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “Impressions  of  a  Tour  through  F.ance.”  J.  W.  S. 
Burmester. 

Barrhead  Art  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Yelox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Aberdeen  Photo  Art  Club.  At  Home. 

Monday,  January  18. 

Ardrossan  and  District  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  \V.  F.  Slater. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “A.  P.”  Prize  Slides. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Competitions. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “  Yesterday  and  To-Day.”  Burroughs,  Wellcome, 
&  Co. 

Cleveland  Camera  Club,  Middlesbrough.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E. 
Staley  &  Co. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Midland  Federation  s  Slides. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize 
Slides  and  Apparatus.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “  On  Novel  Lighting  Effects  obtainable  by  Daylight 
in  an  Ordinary  Room.”  H.  Essenhigh  Corke. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Meeting. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize 
Slide  and  Apparatus.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Tuesday,  January  19. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “Holy  Days  and  F6te  Days  in  Spain.”  R. 
Falconer  Jameson. 

Kinning  Park  Camera  Club,  Govan.  “The  Process  Block,  Manufacture,  and 
Printing.  ”  Angus  Barclay. 

Chiswick  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Lecturettes.  By  Members. 

Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  Lecture  by  J.  Wright. 

Liberal  Border  City  Camera  Club,  Carlisle.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E. 
Staley  &  Co. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wednesday,  January  20. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Brechin  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Preparation  and  Development  of  Salted  Papers.”  W.  A. 
McLean. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Thursday,  January  21. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “Preparing  Objects  for  Photo- 
Micrography.”  J.  I.  Pigg. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.  “  On  the  Printing, 
Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “  Some  Applications  of  Theory 
to  Practical  Photography.”  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  D.Sc. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Whist  Drive. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “A  Chat  on  China  and  the  Customs.” 
W.  A  Mace. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Whist  Drive. 

Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  “Various  Novel  Lighting  Effects.” 
H.  E.  Corke, 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  Members’ 
Night. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Assoc'ation.  Social  Evening. 

Abe.deen  Photo  Art  Club.  Informal  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  January  12,  President  (J.  C.  S.  Mummery) 
in  the  chair. 

Appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of 
portraiture  by  Herr  R.  Duhrkoop,  Mr.  E.  0.  Hoppe  read  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  career,  aims,  and  methods  of  Herr  Duhrkoop,  on 
behalf  of  whom  he  expressed  regret  that  the  author  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  himself  was  unable  to  be  present  and  deliver  the  address  with 
which  such  house  exhibitions  are  customarily  inaugurated.  Herr 
Duhrkoop,  continued  Mr.  Hoppe,  was  born  in  Hamburg  sixty  years 
ago,  and  after  an  uneventful  youth  became  a  soldier  during  the  time 
of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  and  1871.  His  first  visit  to 
Paris  was  with  the  German  Army,  who  lay  outside  its  walls.  On 
his  return  to  civil  life  he  was,  up  to  his  thirty-fourth  year,  engaged 
in  retail  commercial  business,  «in  the  course  of  which  he  took  up 
photography  as  an  amateur,  and  finally  relinquished  Iris  business 
proper  to  become  a  professional  photographer.  He  had  had  no 
professional  training  whatever,  nor  any  studio  practice.  He  had 
learnt  all  he  knew  from  books  and  his  own  experiments,  a  fact 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  great  individuality  which  his  work 
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now  shows.  However,  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  proiessional 
career  liis  work  was  quite  of  the  conventional  order.  He  planted  his 
sitters  before  the  usual  painted  background,  held  them  steady  with 
the  traditional  head-rest,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  in  this  com¬ 
mercial  pursuit  he  was  accustomed  to  supply  the  many  soldiers  who 
were  his  clients  with  cheap  miniatures  of  themselves  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  those  damsels  with  whom  they  “walked  out.”  But  one  fine 
day  Herr  Diihrkoop  discarded  these  time-worn  methods,  and 
announced  in  a  notice  outside  his  studio  that  henceforth  his  por¬ 
traits  would  all  be  taken  in  a  different  style  by  a  different  method. 
The  freshness  and  originality  of  the  work  which  he  produced  from 
the  commencement  of  this  new  era  of  his  career  make  him  the 
pioneer  of  really  artistic  portrait  photography  on  the  Continent. 
Throughout  these  years  his  guides  in  the  application  of  the  camera 
to  portraiture  have  been  the  great  masters  of  painting,  to  the  study 
of  which  he  has  always  attached  the  greatest  importance.  The  help 
and  advice  of  a  well-known  art  critic  and  teacher,  Herr  Lichtwark, 
have  been  great  factors  in  his  progress.  Through  them  he  was  led 
to  abandon  the  studio  for  a  “portraiture-room,”  lighted  like  any 
other,  but  perhaps  the  most  intimate  secret  of  his  success  and 
versatility  is  the  fact  that  his  aim  is  to  express  to  others  the  delight 
which  he  himself  takes  in  the  particular  beauty  or  characteristics  of 
each  sitter.  As  those  who  had  met  Herr  Diihrkoop  well  knew,  he  was 
a  remarkable,  almost  extraordinary,  personality.  Always  well 
dressed,  bright,  and  with  the  freshness  of  perennial  youth,  he  was 
able  to  interest  his  sitters,  and  his  mental  vitality,  and  particularly 
his  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  were  expressed  in  a  manner  which 
in  many  another  man  would  come  dangerously  near  extravagance 
and  absurdity,  but  in  the  case  of  Diihrkoop  attracted  and  entertained 
his  sitters. 

In  the  year  1900  Diihrkoop  was  officially  sent  by  the  town  of 
Hamburg  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  but  confessed  himself  disap¬ 
pointed.  In  1901  he  first  visited  London,  where  the  photographic 
work  of  the  leading  amateurs  greatly  influenced  his  ideas  of  tone 
values  and  pictorial  composition.  Tn  1904  Hamburg  sent  him  to  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  and  while  in  America  he  visited  the  studios 
of  the  leading  American  photographers,  such  as  Pirie  MacDonald, 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Kasebier,  and  others.  It  was  not  until  1905  that  he 
first  exhibited  at  an  English  photographic  exhibition — namely,  that 
of  Leeds — since  when  medals  and  distinctions  have  been  awarded 
him  at  almost  every  leading  exhibition. 

For  liis  professional  work  Herr  Diihrkoop  has  two  studios,  one  in 
Hamburg  and  another  in  Berlin,  alternately  superintended  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  daughter,  Frau  Diez-Diihrkoop,  a  lady  who  shares  with 
her  father  much  of  his  genius,  and  is  his  most  skilful  assistant.  Both 
his  studios  are  only  lofty  rooms,  lighted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
magnificently  furnished  and  decorated.  Without  any  of  the 
ordinary  photographic  accessories  in  evidence,  not  even  a  camera, 
the  sitter  is  received  as  would  be  an  ordinary  visitor,  is  entertained 
in  conversation  by  Herr  Diihrkoop,  who  will  give  a  signal  later  on 
for  a  camera  to  be  brought  in  and  placed  in  position.  Within  a 
few  seconds  a  series  of  exposures  are  made,  in  many  cases  with  the 
assistance  also  of  a  portable  arc  or  magnesium  light,  which  is  like¬ 
wise  put  in  position  by  an  assistant.  In  his  method  of  presenting 
the  photographs,  Herr  Diihrkoop  is  equally  versatile.  He  will 
supply  one  in  platinotype,  one  in  carbon,  another  in  silver  (matt 
albumen),  and  he  will  ensconce  each  one  in  a  different  and  differently 
ornamented  folder.  When  he  was  fifty-three  he  went  to  a  technical 
school  and  learnt  photogravure,  and  has  installed  a  special  photo¬ 
gravure  plate-making  and  printing  department  in  his  Hamburg 
studio,  from  which  lie  has  published  several  large  portfolios  of 
photogravure  portraits  of  German  notabilities.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  equally  welcomed  as  sitters  to  Herr  Diihrkoop,  and 
the  examples  of  his  work  show  the  intimacy  with  which  he  can  enter 
into  the  mental  attitude  and  disposition  of  each  class.  Always 
unconventional,  he  yet  succeeds  in  producing  compositions  which 
are  harmonious  and  well  balanced,  his  strong  point  being  the  power 
to  accentuate  those  characteristics  of  the  sitter  which  give  him  or  her 
vitality  and  beauty. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — On  Wednesday  in  last  week 
a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Noble,  R.S.A.,  on  “Light 
and  Shade.”  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  importance  of  motive  in 
producing  works  of  art,  and  drew  a  number  of  charcoal  sketches  to 


illustrate  how  different  effects  were  obtained  by  altering  the  balanel 
of  light  and  shade.  Mr.  J.  F.  Dutliie,  the  president  of  the  society  , 
was  in  the  chair. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  members  of  the  above  dull 
enjoyed  on  Monday  last  the  annual  visit  of  Mr.  E.  \\  .  Harvel 
Piper,  who  gave  a  lecture  entitled  “.Two  Benedictine  Minsters. I 
The  lecturer  began  by  showing  the  plans  of  both  edifices,  an 
describing  the  differences  in  the  structures.  He  pointed  out  tha 
no  cathedral  in  England  retained  its  original  Norman  plan  so  nearll 
undisturbed  as  Norwich,  which  was  long  and  narrow  compared  wit 
that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Mr.  Piper  then  described  alternate! 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  buildings  in  detail.  He  though 
that  the  tower  at  Gloucester  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  th 
country,  with  its  pierced  parapet  and  delicate  carving,  whirl 
appeared  like  petrified  lacework.  Mr.  Piper  thought  the  cloister;! 
at  Norwich,  with  the  exquisitely  worked  tracery,  -were  superior  ii 
design  to  those  at  Gloucester. 


Commercial  $  Ccgal  intelligence 

Three  Months  for  a  Canvasser.— At  Ayr  Sheriff  Court  last  weekn 
before  Hon.  Sheriff-Substitute  Lockhart,  Thomas  Lyle  Smith,  of  n< 
fixed  residence,  having  formed  a  scheme  for  fraudulently  obtaining) 
money  and  goods,  vras  charged,  on  indictment  with  having  (1)  Dell 
frauded  thirteen  persons  in  Kilwinning  and  Irvine  by  taking  paymen; 
for  photographs  which  he  promised  to  supply  and  did  not  supply 
(2)  obtained  board  and  lodgings  by  false  pretences;  (3)  stolen  twc 
printing  frames  which  lie  got  a  loan  of  from  a  chemist ;  and  (4)  of' 
tained  photographic  material  to  the  value  of  £1  8s.  9d.,  which  hid 
did  not  pay.  The  offences  were  committed  between  August  11  anc 
September  15.  The  Sheriff  sent  the  accused  to  prison  for  thm! 
months. 

Living  by  Fraud. — A  respectable-looking  man  named  James  Wil 
son  pleaded  guilty  in  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court  last  week  to  a  series  off* 
charges  of  fraud  in  Ayr  and  Ayrshire  in  November  last,  getting  sub  j ' 
scriptions  amounting  to  £14  by  representing  that  he  wished  to  secure 
a  camera  outfit  for  himself  to  follow  outdoor  pursuits,  as  he  was  ia 
consumption  and  unable  to  follow  his  employment.  An  agent  stated 
that  accused  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  photo-!, 
grapher’s  assistant  in  Ayr.  He  had  never  been  in  trouble  before,  andi 
had  been  five  weeks  in  prison.  Wilson  came  to  Glasgow  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  but  lost  it  through  being  assaulted  in  George; 
Square,  and  was  frightened  to  report  it  to  the  police,  as  he  had  the] 
list  of  subscriptions  obtained  in  Ayrshire  on  him.  Sheriff  Mackenzie! 
said  it  appeared  from  the  indictment  that  for  months  accused  had; 
been  living  by  fraud  on  the  public.  Looking  at  the  great  number  off: 
the  frauds  committed,  his  Lordship  could  not  do  less  than  pass  sen 
tence  of  six  months’  imprisonment. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Thos.  Elisha  Stagg  and  Alfrec ; 
Mann,  carrying  on  business  as  photographers  at  400,  High  Street  , 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  under  the  style  of  “  The.  Imperial  Miniature  and  En 
largement  Co.,”  has  been  dissolved  from  the  5th  inst.  All  debts  due 
or  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  Mr.  Stagg. 

I 

Bankruptcy  Dividends. — Notice  is  given  of  an  intended  dividend 
in  the  estate  of  L.  H.  Bourlet  and  F.  F.  Bourlet  (trading  as  Jas. 
Bourlet  and  Sons),  fine  art  agents,  etc.,  17  and  18,  Nassau  Street, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  W.  A  dividend  is  also  to  be  paid  in  the  .separate 
estate  of  F.  F.  Bourlet.  Mr.  Wm.  Hardy  (the  trustee),  Coventry 
House,  South  Place,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  will  receive  proofs  up  to  the 
31st  inst.  In  the  estate  of  W.  G.  Lewis,  photographer,  1,  Seymour 
Street,  Bath,  Mr.  F.  L.  Clark,  official  receiver,  26,  Baldwin  Street, 
Bristol,  will  pay  a  dividend  to  creditors  whose  proofs  are  lodged 
with  him  on  or  before  the  20th  inst.  Creditors  in  the  estate  of  W.  T  I 
Radford,  photographer,  etc.,  7,  Bampton  Street,  Tiverton,  Devon¬ 
shire,  will  receive  a  dividend  on  lodging  proofs  beforei  the  22nd  inst. 
with  Mr.  A.  E.  Ward,  official  receiver,  5,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter.  The 
estate  of  G.  R.  Harris  (also  trading  as  Harris  and  Co.),  photographer, 
etc.,  222,  Broadway,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  has  paid  a  first  and  final 
dividend  of  Is.  2^d.  in  the  £1.  (Mr.  Thos.  Keen,  trustee,  29,  King 
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■eet,  Luton,  Bedforshire,  will  receive  proofs  up  to  the  22nd  inst. 
m  creditors  of  Arthur  Joseph  Anderson,  photographer  and  picture- 
mer,  57,  Wellington  Street,  Luton,  36,  High  Town  Road,  Luton, 
i  7.  High  Street,  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  whose  estate  a  dividend  is 
out  to  be  paid. 


Peu)$  and  Dotes. 


Gold  Varnish. — A  clear :  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  with  an 
dition  of  picric  acid  and  1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid,  makes  a  gold 
mish  that  produces  a  fine  hard  surface  and  brilliant  finish  on 
?tals. — “Scientific  American.” 

The  Late  Mr.  W.  E.  Downey. — Mr.  William  Edward  Downey, 
38,  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  and  of  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey, 
57  and  61,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.,  who  died  on  November  30  last, 
ed  54  years,  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £8,082,  with  net 
rsonalty  £4,352. 

“  Knowledge.” — The  reading  matter  in  our  contemporary  has 
w  been  nearly  doubled,  and  each  issue  also  contains  four  full-size 
ates  on  art  paper.  The  “  Aeronautics  ”  supplement  is  an  attrac- 
-e  and  valuable  feature.  In  this  revised  form,  which  takes  effect 
th  the  current  January  issue,  the  price  is  one  shilling. 

Mr.  W.  Friese-Greene  has  patented  and  is  now  building  an 
rship,  so  we  read  in  a  daily  paper.  The  novel  feature  of  the 
■ssel  is  its  “twin  construction.”  It  consists  of  two  elongated 
sbags  placed  side  by  side.  There  are  four  motors,  one  driving 
e  gyroscope,  another  the  propeller  fan,  and  two  others  for 
lergency.  A  gyroscope  is  used  for  steering,  its  position  being 
cered  by  means  of  steering  gear  attached  to  an  ordinary  ship’s 
heel. 

At  the  Bedford  Park  Polytechnic,  Bath  Road,  Turnham  Green, 
.,  from  January  18  the  Monday  evenings  will  be  occupied  with 
irk  for  elementary  students,  7.30  to  8.30;  advanced  photography, 
50  to  9.30.  In  the 'advanced  course  there  will  be  a  full  demon¬ 
ration  of  “Autochrome,”  “Thames,”  and  “Omnicolore”  screen- 
ates  for  colour  photography.  On  Wednesday  evenings  bromide 
larging,  and  on  Thursday  evenings  negative  retouching  are  on  the 
;t. 

Printing  Paper  for  the  Tropics. — Messrs,  the  Lumiere  N.A. 
ompany  write  :  “  Noticing  in  your  issue  of  January  8  your  reply  on 
;e  above  subject  to  your  correspondent,  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  we 
?g  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  placed  on  the 
arket  a  P.O.P.  (“  Actinos  ”),  which  has  been  manufactured  specially 
withstand  climatic  influences.  This  paper  contains  no  free  silver 
Its  whatever,  is  manipulated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  under  the 
ost  trying  tropical  conditions  has  been  found  to  be  entirely 
laffected.” 

Autochromes  at  the  Lumiere  House. — A  collection  of  some  70 
utochrome  transparencies  is  to  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the 
umiere  N.A.  Co.,  89,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.,  from 
onday  next,  January  18.  Among  the  transparencies  are  the  most 
cried  descriptions  of  subject,  from  a  portrait  by  lamplight  to  open 
inoramas  and  landscapes.  Some  of  these  latter,  taken  during 
>ring  and  winter  are  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the 
ocess  in  point  of  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  subtle  tones.  Some  excel- 
nt  photo -mechaoi cal  reproductions  of  Autochromes  add  to  the 
terest  of  the  collection,  which  is  open  to  visitors  on  presentation  of 
rd. 

Cleveland  Camera  Club. — The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held 
om  February  10  to  13  in  the  Albert  Chambers,  Middlesbrough. 
ie  open  section  will  consist  of  two  classes,  one  open  to  all  photo- 
aphers,  the  other  to  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
nion.  The  exhibits  will  be  judged  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  A. 
utchinson  and  C.  W.  Richardson,  who  will  award  silver  and 
onze  medals  at  their  discretion.  A  special  prize  of  a  silver 
wer  vase  is  offered  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition, 
itries  close  February  A,  by  which  date  entry  forms,  accompanied 


by  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  sec.,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Pearson  and  R.  Walton,  39,  Granville  Road,  Middlesbrough,  from 
whom  all  further  information  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained. 

Ilford  Photographic  Society.— The  annual  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ilford,  on  February  26  and  27,  and  will 
include  five  open  classes,  in  which  one  silver  and  nine  bronze  plaques 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 
Entry  forms,  together  with  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  not  later  than 
February  18,  the  forms  being  now  obtainable  from  the  same  address. 
If  desired,  any  exhibit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Stratford  G.E.R. 
Exhibition  without  additional  charge. 

A  Correction. — In  our  report  of  the  Northern  Photographic 
Exhibition  (page  24  of  last  week’s  “  B.  J.”)  one  or  two  slight  errors 
have  inadvertently  crept  in,  which  we  now  hasten  to  correct,  with 
apologies  to  various  authors  of  the  pictures.  “  The  Edge  of  the 
Dunes”  (19)  is  by  T.  Longworth  Cooper,  not  B.  Ward  Thompson; 
Cavendish  Morton’s  “Hebe”  and  “Fantasia”  are  two  distinct 
pictures,  not  one  as  indicated  in  our  article ;  whilst  “  Early  Morning 
in  the  Harbour”  (332)  and  “Evening  on  the  Mersey”  (473)  are 
the  work  of  Mrs.  not  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst. 

The  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  opened  on  March  22  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  promises  to  be  a  great  success  this  year,  and 
we  hear  that  in  the  open  classes,  of  which  there  are  six,  one  will 
be  for  “  Straight  Prints  or  Enlargements  from  Straight  Nega¬ 
tives,”  and  one  for  “Prints  in  either  Oil,  Bromoil,  Gum,  or 
Ozobrome.”  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  A.  H.  Blake,  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  transfer  free  of  cost  any  pictures  entered  for  “  Cripple- 
gate,”  which  are  also  exhibited  at  the  “  South  London  ”  Exhibition. 
Entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  H.  S.  Cuming,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  resjjonsibilit] /  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  rather  keen  about  writing  on  this  topic,  as  the 
result  of  not  having  agreements  has  been  brought  somewhat  promi¬ 
nently  to  my  mind  during  the  last  few  days. 

In  this  matter,  as  most  others,  there  are  two  sides,  and  not 
unnaturally  the  assistants  on  the  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the 
other  are  both  inclined  to  think  that  only  that  which  is  to  their 
personal  advantage  is  the  right  and  proper  thing.  Whilst  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  class,  I  will  strive  to  avoid  giving  my  side  too  much 
prominence,  and  content  myself  as  far  as  possible  with  quoting 
an  aspect  of  the  case  that  has  touched  me  personally  during  the 
last  few  years. 

A  manager-operator,  after  occupying  this  position  in  my  studio 
for  ten  years,  seeing  everyone,  and  being  known  by  name  to  every 
client,  since  it  was  the  rather  foolish  custom  to  so  distinguish  him 
by  name  instead  of  “the  operator”  or  “the  manager,”  gave  in  his 
notice  just  before  the  season,  and  opened  two  doors  below  in  a 
studio  that  six  other  people  (strangers)  had  opened  and  always  closed 
again  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Not  unnaturally  there  was  a 
falling-off  in  receipts  much  greater  than  when  the  studio  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  opened,  and  the  old  customers  were  constantly  seen 
entering  the  new  place.  A  modest  agreement  to  refrain  from 
working  in  certain  specified  streets  would  have  been  sufficient,  but 
unfortunately,  starting  as  a  boy  as  he  did,  he  gradually  grew  up 
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fuid  filled  his  last  position,  without  the  probability  of  his  resigning 
being  taken  into  account.  Of  course,  under  the  circumstances  he 
had  as  much  right  as  anyone  else  to  open  up,  but  I  consider  that 
such  an  eventuality  should  be  insured  against  by  all. 

If  I  sold  my  business  I  should  be  charging  for  the  handing  over 
of  regular  customers,  an  established  name,  my  books,  and  a  ready¬ 
made  introduction  to  the  town.  A  new  man  would  suffer  all  the 
trials  and  expenses  of  becoming  known,  and  would  have  to  keep 
himself  meanwhile.  Why  should  I  pay  a  man  to  introduce  himself 
at  my  establishment,  at  my  expense,  and  present  him  with  a  great- 
part  of  my  most  valuable  asset — goodwill— into  the  bargain? 

No  one  can  object  to  a  new  photographer  starting  in  a  town,  so 
long  as  he  starts  fair,  but  to  present  him  with  ready-made  customers 
is  a  rather  considerable  addition  to  his  agreed-upon  salary.  How¬ 
ever,  our  place  had  become  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  backward, 
and  after  a  thorough  overhaul  we  gradually,  and  at  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  got  back,  retained,  and  increased  our  old  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  now  the  manager’s  studio  is  empty,  and  the  late  pro¬ 
prietor  (late  manager-operator),  with  whom,  by  the  way,  I  am  on 
real  good  terms  and  constantly  correspond,  has  taken  a  similar 
situation  abroad.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  he  is  called  upon  to 
resurrect  a  business  that  has  gone  flop  owing  to  the  late  manager 
having  opened  for  himself  opposite,  taken  away  most  of  the  trade, 
and  in  all  respects  acted  in  precisely  similar  fashion  to  the  former 
case. 

I  mention  this  at  some  length  because  these  are  absolute  facts  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  it  answers  those  optimistic  assistants  who  say 
that  the  name  of  an  old  firm  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  harm. 

Personality  in  photography  is  everything.  The  public  not 
unnaturally  prefer  the  operator  they  know  to  the  operator  they 
know  not.  Provincial  Pro. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Yours  being  the  recognised  trade  photographic  jour¬ 
nal,  I  am  sure  many  photographic  employees,  like  myself,  are  grateful 
to  you  for  calling  attention  to  the  one-sided  agreements-  that  many 
assistants  are  often  compelled  to  .sign  in  order  to  obtain  an  engage¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  when  one  signs  an  agreement  he  knows  at  the 
time  what  he  is  signing.  That  is  true ;  but  when  one  has  been  out 
of  employment,  perhaps  for  months,  and  become  “hard  up,”  one  is 
over-anxious  to  get  a  job,  and  does  not  duly  consider  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  In  this  way  employers  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
the  unfortunate  assistant.  I  may  give  a  case  in  point.  A  friend  of 
mine,  being  somewhat  in  these  conditions,  obtained  an  engagement  as 
managing  operator  of  a  branch  at  a  salary  with  commission.  But  to 
obtain  it  he  had  to  sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event 
of  his  leaving  or  being  discharged  he  would  not  work  for  any  other 
photographer,  or  be  connected  with  photography,  within  twenty  miles 

of  the  town  hall  of - ,  which  is  his  native  place.  He  was  in  the 

berth  for  nearly  three  years,  and  by  his  skill  and  perseverance  worked 
up  the  business  to  such  an  extent  that  the  commission  amounted  to 
more  than  the  salary.  One  day  the  employer  told  him  he  was  getting 
too  much  out  of  the  business,  and  that  in  future  the  commission  would 
be  reduced  by  one-half,  as  he  could  get  a  good  operator  for  much  less 
than  he  was  then  paying.  The  operator  then  said  that  if  the  pay  was 
reduced  he  would  leave.  The  employer  replied  that  if  he  did  he 
could  not  take  another  appointment  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
according  to  their  agreement,  which  he  would  certainly  enforce.  On 
reading  through  the  agreement  with  my  friend  we  found  that  he  was 
bound  by  it  not  to  start  in  business  for  himself  or  be  engaged  by 
another  photographer  within  the  radius  of  twenty  miles.  Although 
this  restriction  is  placed  on  him  in  the  event  of  his  giving  notice,  the 
employer  can  at  any  time  discharge  him  with  a  fortnight’s  notice, 
but  the  radius  clause  still  applies  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  the  man  entirely  in  his  hands.  It  seems  to  me  from  what 
f  have  read  in  your  leading  articles  that  this  is  such  an  unreasonable 
agreement  that  it  would  not  hold  good  in  law.  I  once  had  a  some¬ 
what  similar  one  put  before  me,  but  I  declined  to  sign  it,  and  as  a 
consequence  did  not  get  the  berth.  I  would  suggest  to  all  employees 
to  read  through  any  of  the  agreements  they  may  be  under.  Possibly 
many  will  find  they  are  in  a  more  independent  position  than  they 
imagine  to  be  the  case. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  An  Operator. 

Yorks. 

January  11,  1909. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  regret  that  owing  to  a  mistake  of  mine  the  two  laat  I 
columns  of  figures  in  the  table  of  my  paper  on  the  printing  frann 
for  colour-screen  positives,  contained  in  this  month’s  “Colour  Photo-  I 
graphy  ”  Supplement,  have  been  transposed.  The  last  column  i- 
that  of  the  lengths  of  the  mirrors  BC,  while  the  second  last  is  that  I 
of  the  widths  BD. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  by  Ur.  Merckens,  on  page  1  of  the  same  \ 
supplement,  you  are  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  in  the  footnote  that  I 
I  am  joint  patentee  with  Dr.  Merckens  of  the  two  French  patent- 
quoted.  The  work  embodied  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  patents 
was  carried  out  by  us  jointly  in  my  laboratory  in  Zurich.  The  corre-  I 
sponding  English  patents,  2,461  and  7,217  of *1907,  and  all  the  corre  II 
spending  foreign  patents  were  applied  for  in  our  joint  names. 

I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Merckens  has  no  further  claim  upon  any  of 
these  patents,  or  upon  those  relating  to  the  printing  frame  for  colour 
screen  positives,  I  having  com]  lete  control  over  the  disposal  of  all  ,j 
these  patents  and  patent  applications. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

MARKING  PACKETS  OF  PLATES  AND  PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  Mr.  R.  Ballan 
tine  and  your  “Ex  Cathedra”  note  thereon  in  your  last  issue.  The 
suggestions  made  therein  would  no  doubt  be  of  convenience  to  the  ' 
dealers.  I  would,  with  your  permission,  make  another  suggestion  ,| 
with  regard  to  the  marking  of  the  packets  of  plates  and  papers  by  \ 
the  makers.  It  is  that  they  should  bear  the  date  they  were  issued  by  j 
them,  in  which  case  the  purchaser  would  see  if  he  was  buying  stale 
goods  or  not.  I  have  to  draw  my  supplies  from  a  local  dealer  who  I 
does  a  fairly  good  trade.  A  short  time  back  I  bought  four  packets  j 
of  P.O.P.  The  maker’s  numbers  on  tTiree  of  them  were  different,  and  i, 
there  was  a  very  long  difference  between  the  earliest  numbers  and  >■ 
the  others.  On  opening  this  one  I  found  the  outer  sheets  much  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  the  edges  of  the  others  also  discoloured.  With  this  i 
packet  I  could  not  get  good  prints;  the  others  were  all  that  could  be-  ] 
desired.  This  showed  that  the  one  packet  had  been  a  long  time  i 
in  stock,  and  had  become  spoilt  by  keeping.  I  had  a  similar  experi-  i 

ence  with  plates  a  few  months  ago.  I  bought  three  packets  of - \s  - 

plates ;  all  bore  different  numbers.  Two  were  all  right,  but  the 
plates  in  the  third,  which  had  a  much  lower  number,  were  all  stained 
round  the  edges.  If  that  packet  had  been  the  first  I  had  had  of  that 
brand  of  plates  I  should  at  once  have  condemned  it  and  had  no  more,  u 
and  so  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  plate  and  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  to  mark  the  packets  with  the  date  of  their  issue. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  F.  R.  C. 

BROMOIL  AND  THE  OZOBROME  PATENT. 

To  Hie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  that  in  some  of  the  articles  on  the  bromoil  ; 
process  which  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  photo-  ‘ 
graphic  journals,  formulae  are  given  for  the  use  of  a  bath  containing 
bromide,  ferricyanide,  and  bichrorpate.  These  ingredients  are 
claimed  in  Mr.  T.  Manly’s  patent,  No.  17,007  of  1905,  for  the 
insolubilising  of  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  metallic  silver. 

As  the  action  in  the  bromoil  process  depends  entirely  upon  the 
different  degrees  of  tanning  of  the  gelatine  in  the  presence  of 
metallic  silver,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  makers  and  users 
of  such  solutions  render  themselves  liable  to  prosecution  by 
Ozobrome,  Limited,  the  owners  of  the  above-mentioned  patent.— 
Yours  faithfully,  Ozobrome,  Limited. 

G.  A.  Collinson,  Sec. 


Benjamin  Sandford  (Limited)  has  been  registered  with,  a  capitaL 
of  £1,000  in  £1  .shares  to  acquire  the  business  carried,  on  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Taylor,  ,at  Bradford,  as  Hamnett  and  Walters;  at  Leeds, 
Colne,  Halifax,  and  Stockton-on-Tees  as  Hamnett;  at  Rochdale  and 
Wakefield  as  Taylor;  and  at  Stockport  as  More  ton ;  and  to  act 
as  photographers,  etc.  The  first  directors  are  Mr.  B.  S.  Taylorv 
Mr.  C.  Bish,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Taylor. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

otograph  Registered 

Gough,  94,  Richmond  Street,  Coventry.  Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Morgan,  £.Sc. 

lhouettes. — I  enclose  print  of  photograph  on  the  “silhouette” 
principle,  which  I  am  thinking  of  introducing  at  a  seaside  resort  in 
the  coming  season.  Is  it  possible  to  copyright  or  protect  the 
idea  in  any  way?  Should  be  grateful  for  any  information. — 
Interested. 

Of  course  you  cannot  secure  to  yourself  the  sole  right  to  make  a 
type  of  photograph  which  has  been  known  for  many  years.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  register  a  trade  name  for  the  silhouettes  you  may 
make.  If  you  elect  to  call  them  “  Profylettes-,”  “  Photosilles,”  or 
some  such  made-up  name,  you  can  register  the  word  and  prevent 
anyone  else  from  using  it  for  the  same  or  a  similar  description 
of  photograph. 

F.  S. — From  your  description  there  should  certainly  be  a  large 
demand  for  such  a  lamp — that  is  to  say,  if  it  can  be  made  for 
about  £1  or  30s.,  which  should  be  about  the  first  cost  to  market 
at  the  figure  you  name.  We  advise  you  to  take  out  provisional 
protection.  This  will  cost  you  £1.  Particulars  and  instructions 
from  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
E.C.  [Meanwhile,  we  should  think  a  firm  such  as  the  Tress  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  made  a  specialty  of  studio  gas  lamps,  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  taking  up  the  lamp. 

dud  Negatives,  etc. — A  short  time  ago  T  read  an  article  about 
printing  clouds  into  landscapes,  and  I  fancy  it  was  in  your  paper. 
In  it  the  writer  recommended  cloud  negatives,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  gradually  tinted  red  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
a  mark  if  the  sky-line  was  straight — a  great  advantage,  especially 
in  P.O.P.  printing,  as  it  is  in  this  case  difficult  to  avoid  a  hard 
line.  'Can  you  tell  me  the  makers  of  the  cloud  negatives  ?  2.  Are 

negatives  reduced  with  ferricyanide  as  permanent  as  if  not 
reduced?  3.  How  does  it  stand  as  regards  permanency  with  nega¬ 
tive  intensified  by  the  bleaching-out  and  redeveloping  method  ? 
4.  Is  there  any  means  of  enlarging  a  film  negative  (celluloid  and 
emulsion  together)  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  film  of  a  glass  nega¬ 
tive  is  enlarged  after  being  stripped? — C.  G. 

1.  Such  negatives  were  sold  some  years  ago  by  the  dealers,  and 
probably  are  now.  Better  write  to  one  of  the  large  houses.  2. 
Yes.  3.  Those  intensified  by  the  chromium  method  are  fully  as 
permanent  as  an  untreated  negative.  4.  The  film  negative  can 
be  stripped  by  the  method  on  p.  792  of  the  “  Almanac,”  and.  allowed, 
to  expand  in  water  before  remounting.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
advisable  to  use  less  formaline  in  the  first  solution. 

urham. — The  list  price  of  the  former  is  £6  12s.  6d.,  and  that  of 
the  latter  £2  5s.  From  these  prices  you  will  be  able  to  estimate 
their  value,  according  to  their  condition,  as  we  do  not  value 
second-hand  goods.  Both  lenses  are  of  the  same  type,  and  are 
good  for  general  all-round  work,  but  are  slow  for  portraiture. 

tbsititute  for  Ground  Glass. — 1.  I  believe  there  is  a  method  of 
precipitating  baryta  on  a  gelatine  film,  say.  on  a  plate  which  Das 
had  the  silver  fixed  out  before  exposure  or  development.  Could 
you  please  oblige  me  with  details?  2.  Is  there  any  method  of 
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treating  a  bromide  print  on  paper  so  that,  by  transmitted  light, 
it  may  bear  the  appearance  of  a  transparency  backed  with  ground 
glass. — Reylloc. 

1.  Soak  the  fixed  and  washed  plate  in  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
drain  off  and  transfer  to  5  per  cent,  barium  chloride  solution.  2. 
The  print  can  be  rendered  partially  transparent  by  ironing  in 
vaseline  with  a  hot  iron  or  immersing  in  a  mixture  of  castor  oil 
(4oz.)  and  ether  (loz.). 

W.  M.  Harrison. — The  only  book  we  can  refer  you  to  is  the  “Art 
of  Retouching  Negatives  and  Finishing  and  Colouring  Photo¬ 
graphs,”  by  R.  Johnson  (Marion  and  Co.,  2s.). 

Drying  Negatives,  etc. — 1.  In  drying  negatives  auickly  by  the 
formaline  process  (short  wash  in  water  after  fixing,  then  pouring 
over  the  plate  hot  water  and  drying  in  front  of  fire)  I  have  been 
troubled  by  finding  the  film  quite  loose  on  the  plate,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  stage  between  the  pouring  over  of  hot  water  and 
drying  in  front  of  fire.  Recently  I  was  drying  a  press  negative 
in  this  way  when  the  film  seemed  to  burst,  and  the  whole  of  it 
shot  off  the  plate  in  fragments  whilst  drying  in  front  of  a  moderate 
fire.  Can  you  explain  the  cause  and  give  me  remedy  for  this?  2. 
I  have  a  number  of  negatives,  which  have  been  intensified 
(ammonia-mercury  process)  and  put  away  for  some  time,  and  I 
find  them  now  very  much  clouded  over.  I  believe  this  is  usually 
with  negatives  intensified  in  this  way,  and  then  left  without 
varnishing.  Will  anything  remove  this  cloudiness,  which  in  many 
of  them  is  in  patches  and  not  even  all  over  the  plates?  Also,  is 
there  any  preventive  other  than  immediately  varnishing? — Saxon. 

1.  Probably  the  formaline  has  been  used  too  strong ;  a  weaker 
solution,  say  5  per  cent.,  used  for  longer,  would  give  a 
more  even  action  throughout  the  film.  In  any  case,  it  is  not 
every  brand  of  plate  that  will  withstand  such  vigorous  treatment. 
2.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  negatives.  Varnishing  is  the 
best  preventive,  but  we  advise  you  to  use  a  more  reliable  inten- 
sifier,  such  as  the  mercuric  iodide,  followed  by  a  developer. 

Haverhill. — Yours  seems  to  be  a  hard  case.  But  as  you  agreed 
to  the  employer  holding  your  belongings  if  he  advanced  you  the 
money  for  your  fare  back  to  London,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has 
a  legal  lien  upon  them  until  he  is  paid.  The  only  suggestion  we 
can  make  is  that  you  refund  him  the  money  and  demand  your 
things  back. 

C.  Whitfield  Sims. — Provisional  patent  protection  will  cost  you  £1. 
It  is  most  advisable  to  take  out  a  separate  patent  for  each  article. 
If  you  apply  to  the  Comptroller,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  E.C.,  you  can  obtain  a  circular  of  instructions. 

Club. — The  notice  is  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  studio,  we  think  ; 
but  if  you  are  in  business  after  that  date,  we  think  the  sitters 
can  still  claim  to  be  taken,  or  have  the  money  returned.  We 
think  you  will  have  to  take  them,  even  if  you  have  no  studio. 

Gustay  Theilkuld  (New  York). — Homocol  is  made  by  the  Bayer 
Company,  Elberfeld,  Germany ;  the  others  by  Meister  Lucius  and 
Briining,  Hochst  a/M,  Germany.  We  advise  you  to  write  direct 
to  these  firms. 

.Tamfs  F.  Coyle  (Rochester,  N.Y.). — Abney’s  “Photography  with 
Emulsions”  and  Eder’s  “  Handbuch  der  Photographie  ”  (Part 
III.)  (gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  emulsions)  are  the 
best  two  books  for  your  purpose.  We  believe  the  former  is  out  of 
print,  but  the  latter  is  published  by  W.  Knapp,  Halle,  a/S, 
Germany.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  published  matter  on  emul¬ 
sions  is  out  of  date  and  of  little  use  for  practical  purposes. 

Reversing  Lens  in  Camera. — I  have  a  5  by  4  Planex  reflex  camera, 
and  use  my  lens  from  my  half-plate  Goerz-Anschiitz  (Dagor  III.). 
The  lens  is  really  too  short  focus,  but  I  have  made  it  work  by 
dropping  it  in  the  camera  backwards  reversed — that  is,  the  front 
lens  is  inside.  Would  that  alter  the  focussing  of  a  picture  in  any 
way,  because  I  do  not  get  them  quite  sharp  ? — Reflex. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dagor  III.  lens,  reversal  can  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  whatever,  as  the  lens  is  absolutely  symmetrical  in  construc¬ 
tion.  We  assume  that  the  lens  is  not  mounted  in  a  shutter,  but 
if  it  is  so  mounted,  then  the  symmetry  of  the  construction  is 
disturbed  to  a  slight  extent.  We  should  not,  however,  expect  to 
find  any  appreciable  difference,  even  in  this  case.  With  unsym- 
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metrical  lenses  reversal  will,  of  course,  make  a  difference,  though 
not  necessarily  an  appreciable  one  in  all  cases. 

Amidol  Developer. — Can  you  give  me  a  formula  with  “  Amidol  ” 
for  plates  and  gaslight  paper? — Amidol. 

Make  the  following  stock  neutralised  sulphite  solution:  — 

Sodium  sulphite  .. .  4  ounces. 

Potass  metabisulphite  .  1  ounce. 

Water  to  .  20  ounces. 

This  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  For  use  take:  — 

Amidol  . .  2  to  3  grains. 

Stock  sulphite  solution  .  100  minims. 

Water  to  .  1  ounce. 

Add  a  drop  or  so  of  10  per  cent,  potass  bromide  solution  for  gas¬ 
light  papers. 

Press. — A.  Both  instruments  are  of  a  type  generally  in  use  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  ;  ii.  probably  more  than  i.  B  i.  The  chief  advantage  is 
the  great  constancy,  the  chief  drawback  the  need  of  high  voltage 
(250)  for  the  best  results;  ii.  apply  to  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19, 
Thavies  Inn,  London,  E.C.  C  1.  For  a  half-plate  instrument  a 
lens  of  about  9in.  focal  length  is  best ;  ii.  a  good  anastigmat  of 
fj 6  aperture  is  advisable.  You  can  buy  one  of  the  above  focal 
length  for  about  £6. 

Gelatine  Sheets. — Where  can  I  buy  thin  sheet  gelatine  to  dye  for 
filters?  I  mean  to  dye  it  as  it  is,  not  to  melt  and  mix  with  the 
dye. — E,  A.  D. 

From  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  but  we 
fancy  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  dyeing  and  drying  evenly. 

Albumen  Lantern  Slides. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  which 
number  of  the  “Journal”  I  can  find  instruction  for  making 
lantern  slides  by  the  “albumen  process”?  I  believe  some  articles 
thereon  have  been  published  recently.  Is  this  a  suitable  process 
for  “stereo”  transparencies? — A.  F.  P. 

December  20  and  27,  1907.  Our  publishers  can  supply.  The 
method  is  equally  suitable  for  stereoscopic  transparencies. 

Dyes. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  filter  dye  will  cut  out  the 
extreme  red  while  transmitting  the  violet?  “Crystal  violet”  and 
“filter  blue”  (Fuerst)  both  pass  this  red. 

iNo  dye  will  do  this  perfectly;  those  you  name  are  about  the 
worst.  Methylene  blue  or  patent  blue  is  about  the  best. 

J.  M.- — The  name  is  Sumner,  and  the  address,  41,  Poland  Street,  W. 
You  might  also  write  Art  Photographic  Supply  Company, 
Grosvenor  Buildings,  Steelhouse  Lane,  Birmingham. 

Hypo. — Seven  pounds  of  hypo  in  three  quarts  of  water  (  =  19  oz. 
hypo  per  pint)  is  too  strong.  Use  at  least  half  or  quarter  the 
strength,  and  see  that  solution  is  not  colder  than  60deg.  You 
should  not  have  any  further  difficulty  in  fixing. 

Rogers. — A  ten-shilling  licence  from  the  Excise  is  necessary  to  use 
a  still.  That  will  entitle  you  to  re-distil  the  used  methylated  spirit, 
but  you  must  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  remove  the  methyl  or 
the  petroleum  spirit  or  other  impurities,  the  addition  of  which 
is  enforced  by  the  law.  Neither  must  you  treat  the  spirit  so  as 
to  get  it  beyond  the  strength  that  is  obtained  by  simply  re-distilling 
the  spirit  by  simple  distillation. 

Poisons  Act. — I  am  told  that  I,  not  being  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
must  not  sell  an  intensifier  that  I  make,  because  it  contains  some 
bichloride  of  mercury.  I  have  seen  the  Poisons  Act,  and  see  it 
is  not  included  in  the  prohibited  things.  Will  you  please  say 
if  what  I  have  been  told  is  right  or  not? — Province. 

Y’es,  it  is  quite  right.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  what  is  called 
in  the  Act  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  another  name  for  bichloride 
of  mercury.  According  to  the  Act,  you  must  not  sell  your  intensifier. 

Lens  Query. — I  have  just  bought  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  second¬ 
hand,  but  I  find  it  very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  will  not  give  sharp¬ 
ness  all  over  a  cabinet  portrait.  When  the  middle  of  the  body  is 
sharp  the  head  and  feet  are  quite  out  of  focus.  This  should  not 
be,  as  the  cabinet  picture  is  not  so  big  as  the  half-plate.  The  lens 
bears  the  name  of  “  Bourquin,  London.”  Can  you  tell  me  his 
address,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  P.O.  Directory  If  I  had 
the  address  he  might  bo  able  to  improve  the  lens  at  a  small  cost. — 
W.  A.  Wardell. 

Bourquin  has  been  out  of  business  for  twenty  years  or  more. 


He  was  not  a  maker  of  lenses,  but  a  photographic  dealer.  'I 
lenses  he  supplied  were  mostly  of  French  make,  and  he,  as  a  deaf 
merely  had  his  name  upon  them.  You  must  not  expect  one 
the  old  form  of  portrait  lens  of  the  half-plate  size  to  take  a  standi  I 
cabinet  portrait  sharp  in  all  parts.  These  old  lenses  had  a  v« 
round  field  as  compared  with  modern  cabinets  and  carte  lenses,  1  t 
at  the  time  they  were  made  most  portraits  were  taken  sitting,  a  ■ 
the  round  field  then  is  not  a  disadvantage. 

New  Dark  Slides. — I  recently  purchased  a  half-plate  outfit  and  tn 
it  a  day  or  two  ago  on  some^groups  which  I  was  asked  to  take, 
far  as  I  know,  the  plates,  developer,  etc.,  were  all  as  usual,  l 
the  plates  are  all  fogged.  Do  you  think  that  this  can  be  due  to  t  t 
apparatus  in  any  way?  There  are  no  marks  of  light  enterin  I 
but  I  have  been  told  that  perhaps  the  dark  slides,  being  nevl 
have  caused  the  fog  on  the  plates.  Is  this  likely  to  be  the  cas 
— Seventy  Bob. 

Not  unless  the  plates  have  been  in  the  slides  for  some  dayi 
even  then  the  fog  more  often  appears  as  a  band  opposite  to  t  | 
leather  hinge  of  the  shutter,  the  dressing  in  which  is  liable 
affect  the  plates.  In  any  case,  a  few  days’  exposure  of  the  open*  ; 
slides  to  light  and  air  will  put  the  matter  right. 

Clouds  on  Bromide  Enlargements. — I  recollect  some  months  a: 
reading  a  description  of  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Gill,  of  C<  * 
Chester,  for  printing  clouds  to  bromide  prints  by  means  of  cellulol 
negatives  containing  both  the  landscape  and  the  cloud.  I  ha 
forgotten  the  details,  but  having  a  large  order  for  enlargement 
in  which  I  want  to  insert  clouds,  am  in  hopes  that  you  can  assi  j 
me  by  a  short  summary  of  the  process,  or  a  reference  to  whel 
I  can  see  it. — Excent. 

The  article  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  News”  for  Decei;l 
ber  28,  1906,  and  is  summarised  on  p.  645  of  the  1908  “  B. 
Almanac.”  Though  appearing  under  the  name  of  “  Williafl 
Gill,”  we  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Gill,  of  Colchester,  is  not  tl  i 
author. 

Self-developing  Plates. — For  experimental  purposes  I  wish 
prepare  some  plates  which  can  be  developed  in  water  or  sonij 
simple  solution  of  a  chemical.  Can  you  give  me  a  suitab  : 
formula,  either  as  a  bath  for  the  plates  or  as  a  backing  mixtur^i 
— Sczxd. 

You  can  try  mixing  the  constituents  of,  say,  an  amidol  develop! 
with  gum  or  dextrine  to  a  thin  paste,  and  applying  to  the  bac 
of  the  plates.  Another  formula  which  has  been  advised  is  1 
bathe  the  plate  for  two  minutes  in  :  Hydroquinone,  1  part ;  acetoi. 
sulphite,  10  parts ;  water,  100  parts ;  developing  in  a  3  per  cen 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  This  is  said  to  reduce  the  spec, 
of  the  plate  to  about  half.  You  should  note  that  a  number  < 
patents  for  self-developing  plates  have  been  granted. 

R.  D.  W. — If  you  told  your  employer  that  you  would  leave  unless  1 
gave  you  a  holiday  the  day  before  Christmas  Day  you  need  n 
be  very  much  surprised  that  he  paid  you  off  at  the  end  of  tl 
week.  Employees  cannot  expect  to  dictate  to  employers  wh 
holidays  they  should  have.  We  do  not  see  that,  under  the  c 
circumstances,  you  are  entitled  to  a  week's  wages  in  lieu  of  notie. I 
You  can,  of  course,  if  you  like,  sue  for  it  in  the  County  Com 
but  it  is  very  questionable  if  you  will  recover. 

*V*  NOTICE  TO  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  a/re  receivei  subjci 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserte 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 

—  ■■  j 
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SUMMARY. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Scottish  The  Salon  now  closed  has  had  a  most 
Salon.  successful,  if  short,  run,  and  closed 

amid  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm.  The  Coates  Challenge 
Plaque  and  Associates’  Plaques  in  the  Federation  Lantern- 
Slide  Competition  were  presented  to  the  winners.  The 
Town  Clerk,  who  presided,  delivered  a  '  short  closing 
address,  and  then  the  assembled  multitude,  as  with  one 
voice,  sang  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Thus  ended  the  sixth 
Scottish  National  Salon,  which  has  quite  maintained  the 
prestige  of  its  forerunners,  mayhap  even  added  to  it. 
The  Art  Union  realised  some  £36,  which  is  not  bad  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  exhibition  was  only  open  eight 
days.  The  Salon  closed,  dispatch  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  no  time  was  lost,  and  by  Monday  night  (the  exhibi¬ 
tion  closed  late  on  Saturday)  all  the  pictures  were  packed 
and  dispatched.  Wish  aw  is  proud  of  the  success  achieved, 
and  prophesies  that  the  experience  gained  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  next  visit  of  the  Salon  to  their  town  an 


The  Professional  Photographers’  Association  has  drawn  up  a  suit¬ 
able  form  of  indentures  of  apprenticeship  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  members.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  general  committee  the 
question  of  agreements  as  to  opening  within  a  certain  radius  was 
discussed.  (P.  71.) 

'Some  further  letters  on  the  question  of  agreements  with  assistants 
appear  on  page  74. 

The  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  in  Blackpool  have 
petitioned  the  municipal  authorities  in  reference  to  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  in  outdoor  portrait  photography  which  is  created  by  the 
travelling  photographers  who  flock  into  Blackpool  during  the  summer 
months — to  the  number,  it  is  estimated,  of  from  seventy  to  a  hundred. 
(Pp.  57  and  67.) 

A  French  lady  who  sued  a  photographer  for  £800  damages  on 
account  of  a  postcard  showing  her  attired  as  a  clown  was  allowed 
only  £8  by  the  court.  (P.  73.) 

A  recent  copyright  case  in  the  Manchester  County  Court,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  obtained  an  adverse  judgment  on  a  purely  technical 
ground,  supplies  a  caution  as  to  the  observance  of  necessary  for¬ 
malities  when  registering  copyrights.  (P.  71.) 

A  German  photographer  of  natural  history  subjects,  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  his  methods,  described  several  patterns  of  camera  designed 
for  working  with  a  large-aperture  lens  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
object.  (P.  60.) 

A  recent  paper  by  Herr  K.  Martin  draws  attention  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  lens  of  the  telephoto  type  for  projection  purposes,  owing  to 
its  permitting  of  a  greater  distance  from  the  condenser,  which 
latter  can  thus  be  made  of  greater  focal  length.  (P.  58.) 

The  Australian  Government  are  said  to  have  made  arrangements 
for  a  very  extensive  scheme  of  advertising  the  country  by  means 
of  the  cinematograph.  (P.  61.) 

At  a  recent  cinematograph  congress  in  Berlin  representatives  of 
the  scholastic  profession  made  a  strong  protest  against  the  demoralis¬ 
ing  effect  of  many  of  the  exhibitions,  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  made  illegal  for  anyone  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  admitted 
to  such  entertainments  after  seven  in  the  evening.  (P.  58.) 

We  refer  to  a  few  of  the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  marking  plates 
with  date  of  manufacture,  as  suggested  last  week  by  a  correspondent. 
fP.  58.) 

Some  of  the  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  modifying  the 
colour  of  carbon  lantern  slides  are  the  subject  of  an  article  on 
page.  59. 


even  greater  success. 


Restriction  of  The  efforts  of  the  recently  formed  Asso- 
PhK>to  elation  of  Photographers  in  Blackpool 

graphers.  towards  protecting  their  interests  from 

the  onslaughts  of  travelling  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  watched  with  no  little  solicitude 
by  photographers  similarly  placed  elsewhere.  That 
Blackpool  is  a  pleasure  resort  where  such  competi¬ 
tion  is  most  keenly  felt  is  beyond  question,  and  the 
answer  which  is  frequently  made  to  those  who  com¬ 
plain,  “Produce  better  .work  and  the  public  will  go  to 
you,”  is  not  applicable  in  the  present  case,  since  price,  and 
price  alone,  is  the  decisive  factor  among  most  of  the  visitors 
to  the  Lancashire  seaside  town.  The  union  of  local  photo¬ 
graphers  are  therefore  petitioning  the  municipal  authorities 
to  allow  outdoor  photography  to  be1  done  only  by  those 
who  are  ratepayers*  of  several  years’  standing  in  the 
borough,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  or  some  effective 
medium  course  will  be  found  practicable  in  restricting  the 
operations  of  the  travelling  fraternity,  among  whom  one 
may  depend  on  finding  the  “  bogus  ”  photographer  whe 
takes  payment  without  intention  of  supplying,  and  others 
of  a  similar  fraudulent  character. 


Cinemato-  A  Cinematograph  Congress  was  held  re- 
Bjraph  cently  at  Berlin  at-  which  was  discussed 

In  Berlin.  a  numLer  of  questions  relating  to  the 

cinematograph  as  a  means  of  public 
entertainment,  and  also  as  a  source  of  income.  School¬ 
masters,  music-hall  and  concert  directors  were  represented, 
as  well  as  cinematograph-film  manufacturers,  cinematograph 
manufacturers  and  proprietors,  and  cinematograph  opera- 
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tors.  The  schoolmaster  delegates  complained  of  the 
demoralising  effect  many  of  these  performances  had  upon 
the  children,  expressing  their  regret  that  what  might  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  them  in  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
young,  had  only  too  often  an  effect  upon  them  which  was 
in  no  way  edifying.  In  order  to  overcome  this  evil,  it  was 
proposed  to  petition  the  police  to  make  it  illegal  to  admit 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  cinematograph  per¬ 
formances  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  By  this 
arrangement  the  afternoon  performances  could  be  entirely 
arranged  on  a  plan  suitable  for  children,  and  those  objec¬ 
tionable  films  which  their  parents  seem  to  demand  for  their 
own  entertainment  left  entirely  out  of  the  programme  at 
these  afternoon  performances.  In  self-defence,  the  cinema¬ 
tograph  proprietors  pointed  out  that  the  films  about  which 
all  the  hue  and  cry  was  made  were  not  nearly  so  bad  or 
demoralising  as  much  of  the  literature  which  to-day  is  read 
by  most  youths.  After  considerable  discussion  the  motion 
of  the  teachers  to  petition  the  police  was  carried  by  a 
majority.  A  few  technical  subjects  were  also  discussed, 
principally  lighting,  the  prevention  of  any  outbreak  of  fire, 
and  the  insurance  of  cinematograph  theatres  and  apparatus. 
Nothing  of  notable  importance,  however,  resulted  from 
these  discussions. 

■*  *  * 


To  be  From  time  to  time  we  have  evidence  of 

Seen  at  how  popular  the  camera  has  become 

with  royalty,  and  at  intervals  we  have 
also  practical  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
prosecute  the  hobby.  Yet  it  may  be  news  to  many  to  know 
that  there  are  so  many  royal  devotees  to  the  camera,  and 
they  are  turning  out  such  satisfactory  work  that  they  have 
decided  to  place  their  work  on  public  exhibition,  filling 
with  it  one  of  the  sections  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  Dresden.  The  list  of  these 
royal  personages  is  too  long  to  detail,  though  we  might 
mention  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  has  consented  to  act  as 
protector  of  the  exhibition,  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  The  Netherlands,  and  also  the  Ger¬ 
man  Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess.  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the  practical 
demonstration  of  a  new  system  of  what  we  may  call  pigeon- 
post  photography.  A  number  of  trained  pigeons  are  to  be 
sent  off  from  various  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dres¬ 
den.  Each  pigeon  wall  carry  on  its  breast  a  small  camera, 
weighing  seventy-five  grammes.  This  apparatus  is  fitted 
with  a  clock-work  arrangement  for  working  the  film  roll 
and  the  shutter.  During  the  bird’s  flight  a  number  of  ex¬ 
posures  will  be  made,  and  when  the  pigeon  arrives  at  its 
destination  at  the  exhibition,  the  film  will  be  developed,  and 
prints  made  on  postcards,  to  be  sold  to  the  visitors.  This 
new  invention  will  probably  excite  more  interest  in  mili¬ 
tary  circles  than  among  the  general  public ;  yet  if  the 
experiments  prove  as  successful  as  is  anticipated,  they 
should  certainly  be  a  decided  novelty  to  those  who  wutness 
them.  Visitors  to  this  exhibition  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  latest  improved  apparatus  for  telegraphic 
photography,  receiving  and  dispatching  photographs  to  and 
from  the  various  large  towns  in  Germany. 


Telephoto  An  article  in  “Eder’s  Jahrbuch.”  by 

Lantc  rn  Herr  K.  Martin  (of  the  Busch  Optical 

e rises.  Works)  on  the  uses  of  telephoto  lenses, 

'Calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  telephoto  construc¬ 
tion  in  lantern  work.  In  any  lens  made  on  the  principle  of 
the  telephoto  the  nodes  are  some  way  outside  the  objective 
on  the  side  of  the  positive  combination.  If,  therefore,  we 
use  such  a  construction,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  lantern 
lens,  and  with  the  positive  element  nearest  the  condenser, 
a  much  greater  distance  is  required  between  condenser  and 


projector.  This  means  that  the  light  must  be  brought 
nearer  the  condenser  to  obtain  even  illumination,  and  this 
involves  a  consequent  gain  in  light.  This  is  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  a  long-focus  projector,  which  many 
workers  fail  to  realise.  Many  are  surprised  to  find  that  a 
short-focus  projecting  lens  gives  a  less  brightly  illuminated 
picture  than  a  longer-focus  lens  of  the  same  or  perhaps 
smaller  aperture,  though  the  reason  is  a  very  simple  one  to 
comprehend.  Long-focus  ordinary  lenses  have,  however, 
the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the  distance  between  lantern 
and  screen.  This  trouble  is  got  over  if  we  use  a  short-focus 
lens  of  telephoto  construction,  with  which  the  distance 
from  'slide  to  screen  is  not  much  greater  than  with  an 
ordinary  lens  of  the  same  focal  length.  The  ideal  lantern 
lens  is  one  with  a  long  “  back  focus  ”  in  proportion  to  its 
focal  length,  and  this  ideal  is,  of  course,  fulfilled  'by  the 
reversed  telephoto  construction.  The  Busch  factory  are 
further  perfecting  the  new  “  Bis-Telar”  type  of  lens  for  use 
in  lantern  work.  The  only  material  objection  that  we  can 
see  to  the  adoption  of  lenses  of  this  type  is  the  matter  of 
distortion.  This  defect  exists  with  practically  all  lenses 
of  the  kind,  and  in  a  lantern  projection  it  may  give  a  very 
undesirable  effect.  Perhaps,  however,  opticians  may  find  a 
way  to  obviate  its  effects,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  latest 
pattern  of  “  Bis-Telar  ”  distortion  is  reduced,  supports  the 
expectation  that  they  will  do  so. 

*  *  * 


Photography  We  are  accustomed  to  the  extravagant 
and  Art.  claims  of  those  who  rank  photography 

among  the  fine  arts,  and  who  make  solemn  comparison^ 
between  modern  photographers  and  the  old  masters ;  in 
fact,  we  rather  like  such  persons,  for  they  bring  humour 
and  bathos  into  a  section  of  the  world  that  otherwise  might 
only  be  dully  comparing  plates,  lenses,  and  developers. 
We,  however,  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  recent  writer  goes 
a  little  too  far  when  he  says  “  Photography  is  an  art,  and 
as  an  art  it  should  be  pursued  or  left  alone.”  If  we  could 
take  a  census  of  the  photographic  world,  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  those  who  think  they  pursue  photography 
as  an  art  amount  to  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the 
total.  Are  the  rest  to  give  it  up  on  that  account?  This 
hardly  seems  reasonable,  especially  as  many  of  the  minute 
minority  do  no  more  than  think  they  pursue  it  as  an  art, 
while  of  the  rest  only  a  few  succeed  in  proving  that  they  do. 


*  *  * 


Marking  We  referred  a  short  time  ago  to  the  ad- 

Packets  of1  visability  of  manufacturers  more  clearly 

Pooersan  marking  the  brands,  prices,  etc.,  on  their 

packets,  but  since  then  a  correspondent 
has  made  the  further  suggestion  that  the  makers  should 
add  the  date  of  issue.  This  is  a  far  more  serious  proposition, 
but  not  a  new  'one,  for  we  believe  it  has  actually  been  tried 
and  abandoned.  The  objection  to  it  is'  that  it  hinders,  if  it 
does  not  prevent  altogether,  the  sale  of  plates,  etc.,  that 
are  not  of  the  most  recent  date,  and  the  dealer  is  then  left 


with  a  quantity  of  old  and  unsaleable — though  probably 
quite  good — materials  on  his  hands.  Some  plates  and 
papers  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  years;  but  the  majority 
of  purchasers  will  reject  year-old  plates  if  their  age  is 
ascertainable  by  inspection  of  the  box.  Even  a  three- 
months-old  box  will  have  a  small  chance  of  sale  against 
one  dated  in  the  current  month,  and  if  the  dealer  keeps  his 
newest  brands  out  of  sight  he  will  soon  gain  the  reputation 
of  stocking  old  plates  only.  To  protect  himself,  the  dealer 
must  resort  to  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  keeping  no 
stock,  and  only  ordering  small  quantities  as  wanted.  This 
is  advantageous  to  no  one,  for  even  the  user  will  prefer 
an  old  box  at  once  to  a  new  box  that  “will,  perhaps,  arrive 
to-morrow.”  It  stands  to  reason  that  plates  must  be  stored 
somewhere ;  if  not  at  the  dealer’s,  then  at  the  manufacturer’s, 
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f  at  the  latter,  the  “  date  of  issue  ”  will  soon  mean  very 
little,  for  it  will  not  show  how  long  they  have  been  stored 
liefore  issue.  The  difficulties  are  even  greater  in  the  case 
»f  plates  exported  abroad.  Many  of  these  cannot  by  any 
hance  reach  the  users  till  months  after  issue,  and  plates 
hat  are  obviously  old  will  then  have  a  small  chance  against 
mdated  packets  from  other  countries.  We  agree  most 
ullv  with  our  correspondent  that  it  would  be  very  con¬ 
venient  to  know  the  age  of  the  material  we  buy ;  but  from 
:he  commercial  point  of  view  we  do  not  see  how  the  dating 
method  can  be  carried  out.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
vhen  quite  fresh  materials  are  necessary  for  special  work, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Any  dealer  will 
i get  them  if  specially  ordered,  while  many  manufacturers 
[will  supply  them  direct. 

*  *  * 

The  Sale  In  a  recent  issue,  a  correspondent  raised 

Mercury  a  question  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 

q  i  c  i  o  i*  i  a  o  ■  1*11*1  i* 

~  -  -  mercury  bichloride,  and  m  our  answer 

we  pointed  out  that  this  is  called  “  corrosive  sublimate  ”  in 
the  Poisons  Act,  and  that  under  this  name  its  sale  is  for¬ 
bidden  except  by  qualified  chemists.  We  happen  to  know, 
however,  that  this  difference  in  nomenclature  is  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of.  We  have  often  bought  both  mercury 
j  bichloride  and  potassium  cyanide  from  qualified  chemists  ; 
but  while  we  have  always  had  to  sign  the  poisons  book  for 
the  cyanide  we  have  never  been  requested  to  do  so  for  the 
other  poison.  We  have  actually  raised  the  point  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  and  been  informed  that  signing  was  un¬ 
necessary  under  the  Act.  Now  both  these  poisons  are  in 
Part  1  of  Schedule  A,  and  signature  is  essential  for  all 
chemicals  mentioned  in  this  part.  The  only  possible 
grounds  for  the  exception  made  by  the  chemists  is  the  fact 
that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  specifically  mentioned,  while 
bichloride  of  mercury  appears  only  under  its  old  name  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  This  is  a  quibble  only,  for  there  is 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant,  and  the  surprising 
thing  to  us  is,  that  chemists  should  raise  such  a  dangerous 
quibble  apparently  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  save 
themselves  the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved  in  fetching 
the  poisons  book.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  chemists 
have  consulted  over  the  matter,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mercury  bichloride  is  not  included  in 
Part  1.  We,  however,  doubt  this  information,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  thev  could  arrive  at  such  a  foolish  de¬ 
cision  which  would  not  deserve  a.  moment’s  consideration 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  Act  is  difficult  to  interpret  in  some 
respects,  but  not  in  this  item.  There  may  be  a  doubt  as  to 
what  “  preparations  of  corrosive  sublimate  ”  may  include, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
corrosive  sublimate  itself. 

*  *  * 

Cinemato-  According  to  the  Paris  correspondent 

of  the  “  Globe,”  the  cinematograph 

lainments.  ,  ,,  ,  -r 

is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 

forms  of  entertainment  in  Paris.  Moving  picture 

“theatres”  exist  at  every  few  yards  along  the  boule¬ 
vards,  while  some  of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  as 
circuses  or  hippodromes  are  now  turned  to  account  for 
cinematograph  shows,  and  draw  paying  houses  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Of  late  Londoners  have  shown  tastes 
in  the  same  direction,  and  we  have  frequently  heard  ex¬ 
pressions  of  surprise  at  the  excellence  of  the  dramas  shown 
on  the  lantern  screen.  When,  however,  we  are  told  that  the 
plays  are  in  some  cases  written  by  such  eminent  men  as 
Rostand,  Capus,  and  Lavedan,  while  Bernhardt  and  Rejane 
have  actually  acted  in  some  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  the 
makers  of  the  films  spare  no  expense,  and  leave  nothing 
undone  to  ensure  that  they  shall  be  good.  Possibly  the 
greatest  wmnderment  is  caused  among  the  uninitiated  by  the 


trick  scenes,  which  are  so  numerous  and  such  prime 
favourites.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and  of  cinematography  is  sufficient  to  explain  many 
of  these  tricks  ;  but  still  a  good  number  of  them  are  mys¬ 
terious,  even  to  those  who  think  they  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  subject.  The  “Globe”  correspondent  does  not 
reveal  any  of  these  subtle  mysteries,  but  he  is  apparently 
not  an  expert  photographer,  for  when  explaining  that  the 
space  within  which  the  scene  takes  place  is  marked  out  by 
strings  tacked  to  the  floor,  outside  which  the  actors  never 
step,  he  says  that  these  strings  “  mark  the  edge  of  the  lens  !  ” 
His  article,  however,  certainly  tends  to  show  that  cinema¬ 
tography  is  by  no  means  played  out  yet  as  an  entertainment. 
If  only  these  shows  are  kept  free  from  vulgarity  their 
popularity  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  science  of  cinematography  are 
far  from  being  exhausted.  The  only  regrettable  feature 
of  the  subject  is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  cleverest  films 
seem  to.  be  made  in  France  and  not  in  England,  yet  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  English  film-makers,  actors,  and  play- 
writers  should  not  work  together  in  similar  fashion  and  to 
the  same  end. 


MODIFYING  THE  COLOUR  OF  CARBON  LANTERN- 

SLIDES.  ' 

In  an  article  on  the  production  of  lantern-slides  by  the 
carbon  process  (“  B.  J.,”  November  27,  1908),  full  working 
details  were  described.  By  this  process  slides  can  be 
obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  thanks  to  the  many 
tissues  their  manufacturers  have  put  on  the  market  during 
the  last  few  years.  There  are,  however,  methods  by  which 
the  colours  yielded  by  the  tissues  themselves  may  be  after¬ 
wards  considerably  modified ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  they 
can  be  completely  altered  by  subsequent  toning  with  differ¬ 
ent  reagents.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  toning  be  done 
directly  the  picture  is  developed,  as  it  may  be  postponed 
until  any  convenient  occasion,  and  thus  old  slides  which, 
when  seen  on  the  screen,  may  be  thought  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  by  a  modification  of  the  tint,  can  easily  be  dealt 
with. 

It  may  be  explained  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
process  of  toning  carbon  transparencies  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  toning  silver  pictures.  In  the  case  of  a 
carbon  slide — except  in  one  or  two  instances — it  is  the 
gelatine  and  not  the  colouring  matter  that  is  acted  upon  by 
the  reagents.  Perhaps  one  notable  exception  to  this 
should  be  mentioned.  Supposing  we  have  a  transparency 
of  a  brown  or  purple  colour  and  we  desire  to  make  it  of  a 
warmer  tone.  If  one  of  the  pigments  in  the  tissue  is 
alizarine— and  most  brown  and  purple  tissues  contain  it — - 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  treat  the  picture  with  an  alkali, 
such  as  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  or  one  of  carbonate 
of  soda — the  latter  is  preferable — and  Ave  then  get  a  much 
warmer  tint,  due  to  the  alkali  acting  on  the  alizarine  and 
increasing  its  redness.  Prints  on  paper,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  if  alizarine  is  one  of  the  pigments  in  the  tissue, 
may  have  their  tints  warmed  up  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  methods  we  have  now  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  gelatine  that  we  have  to  consider,  and  it  will 
be  recognised  that  where  carbon  slides  have  to  be  after¬ 
wards  toned  they  should  be  printed  in  a  tissue  that  is 
thin  of  colour — that  is,  contains  but  a  small  amount  of 
pigment  in  proportion  to  the  gelatine.  Such  conditions 
obtain  in  most  of  the  tissues  known  as  portrait  browns 
and  purples.  The  special  transparency  tissues,  by  reason 
of  the  large  amount  of  colouring  matter  they  contain  in 
proportion  to  the  gelatine,  are  not  so  suitable  for  our 
present  purpose,  since  the  light  in  printing  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  deeply,  and,  therefore,  we  get  but  little  thickness 
of  gelatine  in  the  finished  picture.  Furthermore,  the 
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large  amount  of  black  overpowers  any  after  colour  that 
may  be  introduced,  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any 
colour  or  tint  that  may  be  got  by  toning  carbon  trans¬ 
parencies  must  necessarily  be  plus  that  of  the  pigment  in 
the  tissue  at  the  beginning.  At  one  time  it  was  considered 
that  nothing  but  the  special  transparency  tissues  were  suit¬ 
able  for  lantern  transparencies,  but  owing  to  improvement 
in  manufacturing  all  the  ordinary  ones,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  division  of  the  pigments  at  present  employed, 
these  latter  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

A  very  rich,  warm  brown  may  be  added  by  first  immers¬ 
ing  the  slide  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  say 
one  per  cent.,  until  the  film  is  well  permeated.  The  plate 
is  then  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  flowed  over  a  few  times 
with  the  ordinary  acid  pyrogallic  acid  intensifier,  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added,  as  in  the 
intensification  of  collodion  negatives.  A  good  formula  for 
our  present  purpose  is  the  following:  — 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  40  grs. 

Acetic  acid  .  4  drams 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Silver  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  100  grs. 

Distilled  water  .  5  ozs. 


If  a  colder  tone  is  desired  than  is  given  with  the  above, 
50  grains  of  citric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  acetic 
acid. 

If  the  transparency  be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  then  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  afterwards 
flowed  over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
a  light  red  will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  red  iodide  of  mercury  in  the  gelatine.  If  a  yellow 
tint  is  desired  the  slide  is  first  treated  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  with  one  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Here  we  get  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead.  The  tint  given 
bv  this  treatment  is  very  useful  for  sunset  effects. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  iron  salts  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  or  tones,  is  obtainable.  For  example,  if  the 
slide  be  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and,  after  rinsing,  flowed  over  with  one  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  we  shall  get  a 
greenish-blue  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  Prussian 
blue  in  the  film,  which  may  be  useful  for  moonlight  effects. 


If  the  slide  is  put  into  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  pel 
chloride  of  iron  until  the  film  is  permeated,  then  rinse, 
and  afterwards  flowed  over  with  a  two-grain  per  oun. 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  we  obtain  a  rich  velvety  purpl  | 
black.  By  ringing  the  changes  on  the  salts  of  iron,  ant 
also  the  reagents  after — c.y.,  using  pyrogallic  acid,  infusid 
of  nut  galls,  or  of  logwood  in  place  of  gallic  acid — a  gre; 
diversity  of  tones  may  be  secured.  A  great  convenient  I 
with  the  iron  salts,  as  toning  agents,  is  that  if  the  colous 
when  obtained,  is  not  considered  satisfactory,  it  can  b 
entirely  removed  by  immersing  the  transparency  in  dilut 
hydrochloric  acid — say,  30  minims  to  the  ounce  of  water 
The  picture  can  then  be  re-toned — after  washing  out  th 
acid — with  any  of  the  other  solutions. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  indicated  how  by  double  decom 
position  in  the  gelatine  film  we  may  obtain  many  modifies' 
tions  in  the  colours  or  tones  in  carbon  transparencies,  w 
shall  in  conclusion  add  a  few  hints  on  the  manipulator 
details.  In  the  first  place,  care  must  be  taken  to  rins. 
thoroughly  the  film  after  the  slide  has  been  treated  witl 
the  first  solution,  so  as  to  free  the!  surface  from  it  befort 
the  second  reagent  is  applied.  Unless  this  is  done  then: 
Avill  be  a  danger  of  stains  or  markings  on  the  surface! 
The  solutions,  whatever  they  are,  should  be  used  ven 
dilute,  and  allowed  time  to  completely  permeate  the  film 
This  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  first  solution  than 
the  second.  If  the  requisite  depth  is  not  obtained  at  thfj 
first  operation,  it  may  be  repeated  several  times  if  the  plate 
be  well  washed  between  each.  If  the  slide  is  an  old  one| 
and  was  treated  with  alum,  it  is  possible  that  the  film 
wall  be  hard  and  repellent  of  the  solution.  This  trouble! 
may,  however,  be  overcome  by  putting  the  plate  for  twc|- 
or  three  minutes  in  dilute  ammonia — say,  one  part  to 
twenty  of  water — and  then  well  washing.  This  will 
remove  the  apparent  greasiness,  soften  the  gelatine,  and 
permit  the  solutions  to  penetrate  the  film  readily.  If  thej 
glass  of  the  slide  has  a  substratum  of  bichromated  gelatine 
on  it  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  the  lights  of  the  picture 
to  become  slightly  tinted  in  the  toning ;  this,  however, 
may  be  quite  obviated  by  putting  the  plate  for  a  minute! 
or  two  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  well 
washing  to  free  the  film  of  the  acid.  When  slides  have 
been  toned  by  any  of  the  methods  just  described  it  is  as 
well  to  varnish  them,  as  that  greatly  enhances  their  trans¬ 
parency,  particularly  in  the  shadows. 


REFLEX  AND  OTHER  CAMERAS  FOR  NATURAL 

HISTORY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Xnt  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  delivered  before  a  German 
society,  and  reported  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen-Zeitung,”  Herr  Max  Steckel  dwelt,  among  other 
matters,  upon  the  various  types  of  apparatus  specially  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer  of  natural  history  sub¬ 
jects,  and  particularly  of  timid  animals  easily  alarmed  by  the 
proximity  of  a  camera.  The  method  preferred  by  the  lecturer, 
in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Kearton  brothers  and  others  in  this 
country  who  patiently  wait  for  hours  in  a  property  haystack  or 
cow,  was  to  work  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a  telephoto 
lens.  Distance,  in  fact,  remarked  the  lecturer,  was  the  best 
disguise  of  the  presence  and  operations  of  the  photographer ; 
but  the  ordinary  telephoto  lens  system  was  recognised  by  him 
as  possessing  the  fatal  drawback  of  insufficient  rapidity,  although 
Herr  Steckel  admitted  that  the  latest  introductions  in  the  way 
of  telephoto  apparatus — namely,  the  f/7  “  Bis-Telar  ”  of  the 
Busch  Optical  Company,  and  the  new  telephoto  of  the  Zeiss 
Works — were  of  such  recent  introduction  that  he  had  not  had 


the  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the  test.  lret  the  fact  that 
many  animals  could  only  be  photographed  towards  evening,  when 
they  returned  to  their  haunts,  made  it  almost  essential  to  use  a 
lens  of  the  largest  possible  aperture,  whilst,  in  order  to  work  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  it  was  advisable  to  have  a  focal  length  of 
three  to  even  six  feet,  though  the  latter,  he  admitted,  could  be 
regarded  as  a  most  extreme  measure.  Obviously,  any  apparatus 
capable  even  of  providing  an  extension  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
a  lens  of  36  inches  focal  length  could  not  be  highly  portable,  and, 
if  made  on  the  usual  lines  with  a  double  or  triple  extension,  was 
liable  at  its  full  length  to  be  lacking  in  rigidity.  Hence,  the 
worker  requiring  such  great  focal  length  was  compelled  to  adopt 
a  mirror  method  such  as  that  of  the  Dufour  telephoto  camera,  a 
model  of  which  was  made  and  shown  in  London  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  firm  of  Dallmeyer.  The  rays  of  light  from  the 
lens  were  reflected  from  one  mirror  on  to  another,  and  finally 
on  to  the  plate,  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  camera  being 
thus  reduced  to  about  half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  owing 
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this  doubling  of  the  path  of  the  rays.  As  a  modification  of 
lis  system,  Herr  Steckel  had  advised  an  apparatus  such  as  that 
lown  in  Fig.  1,  which  consists  of  a  solidly  built  base  on  the 
oor  of  which  a  mirror,  F,  is  fixed.  Two  other  mirrors  placed 
b  about  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  are  fitted  in 
ie  upper  part  of  the  camera,  a  focussing  screen  is  placed  verti- 
illy  at  Y,  and  a  dark-slide  is  placed  in  readiness  for  the  expo- 
are  at  K,  the  focal-plane  shutter  being  fixed  in  front  of  it.  The 
istant  subject  is  thus  viewed  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  expo- 
are  made  by  a  release,  which  first  actuates  the  mirror  S-  and 
tien  the  blind  of  the  focal-plane  shutter.  But,  as  the  lecturer 
ointed  out  in  a  vein  of  irony,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  employing 
he  apparatus  was  the  fact  that  it  conferred  upon  the  photo- 
rapher  the  society  of  at  least  three  assistants  to  carry  it.  It 

k 


was  made  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  body  could 
be  separated,  and  the  lens,  itself  also  of  considerable  weight, 
carried  as  another  parcel.  The  combined  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  apparatus  largely  defeated  its  object,  since  the  animal  which 
the  photographer  might  be  thus  stalking  from  a  distance  could 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  caravan  approaching,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  take  fright.  It  was  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  party 
to  cover  themselves  with  branches  and  leaves  torn  from  trees, 
and  in  this  disguise  to  advance  cautiously  to  their  quarry. 

Although  the  author  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results 
with  this  apparatus,  yet  for  convenience  in  transport  a  camera 
in  the  shape  of  a  long,  narrow  box  has  been  found  preferable. 
In  this  case  the  reflex  principle  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  de¬ 
vice  employed  in  its  place  by  which  focussing  could  first  be  done 


and  the  subject  then  accurately  watched  so  as  to  obtain  it  in 
-proper  position  on  the  plate.  The  method  by  which  this  result 
was  secured  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  camera  is  seen  to  be 
one  focussing  from  the  rear  and  provided  with  a  back,  the  lower 
half  of  which  takes  the  dark-slide,  whilst  the  upper,  No.  2,  carries 
the  focussing  screen.  At  the  front  of  the  camera  is  seen  a 
rectangular  frame,  which  is  affixed  to  the  lens,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  I.  and  II.,  corresponding  to  Nos.  1  and  2 
at  the  back.  The  subject  is  focussed  on  the  ground-glass  (2),  and 
the  lens  then  depressed  so  that  the  image  is  thrown  upon  the 
plate  (1) ;  the  subject  itself  is  then  viewed  through  the  sight- 


hole,  E,  and  when  everything  is  seen  to  be  in  readiness  for 
exposure  the  release  is  made.  The  objection  to  this  method, 
according  to  Herr  Steckel,  is  that  the  plate  is  covered  only  by 
the  blind  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  and  has  not  the  double 
protection  which  it  obtains  in  a  reflex  camera.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  being  used  at  the  eye  level  ;  and  in  order, 
therefore,  to  secure  these  two  conveniences  in  one  and  the  same 
instrument  the  pattern  of  reflex  shown  in  Fig.  3  has  been  de¬ 
signed.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  additional  mirror,  F,  is  used  in 
re-reflecting  the  image  from  the  first  mirror,  S,  on  to  a  focussing 


screen  placed  at  Y.  On  release  of  the  mirror  S  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  image  of  the  subject  is  received  on  the  plate  at  K. 
(It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  method  is  employed  in  at  least 
two  reflex  cameras  upon  the  British  market — namely,  the 
“Graflex,”  of  Kodak,  Limited,  and  the  “Birdland,”  of  Sanders 
and  Crowhurst,  Herr  Steckel,  however,  appears  to  use  this 
method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  procedure,  in  which  the 
image  is  viewed  upon  the  horizontal  focussing  screen,  whereas  in 
the  two  cameras  mentioned  it  is  employed  as  an  accessory  to  the 
usual  practice,  and  is  intended  to  be  employed  when  particularly 
desirable  to  use  the  reflex  at  a  higher  level.— Eds.  “  B.J.”) 

According  to  the  lecturer,  this  type  of  apparatus  is  commend¬ 
able,  in  that  the  face  of  the  operator  is  excluded  from  view. 
The  camera  can  be  partly  supported  by  a  strap  round  the  neck, 
leaving  the  worker’s  hands  free  when  required,  and  the  dark- 
slide  is  kept  well  covered. 


Pathe  Cinematography  op  Australia.- — Advices  received  by 
the  Australian  mail  this  week,  which  were  telegraphed  from 
Melbourne  to  Freemantle,  the  last  port  of  call  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  state  that  the  Federal  Government  has  accepted  an  offer 
made  by  Messrs.  Pathe  Bros.,  of  Paris,  manufacturers  of  cinemato¬ 
graph  films,  to  advertise  the  resources  of  Australia  by  means  of 
special  films  illustrative  of  leading  characteristics  of  the  Common¬ 


wealth.  The  Minister  for  External  Affairs  (Mr.  Batchelor)  states 
that  the  Commonwealth  is  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  the  production  ot 
the  films,  and  the  intention  is  to  take  about  fifteen  pictures  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  £2,200.  All  the  States  will  be  visited.  The  firm 
guarantees  the  exhibition  of  the  films  in  every  European  capita 
simultaneously  for  one  week,  after  which  smaller  towns  will  follow, 
and  alternately  country  districts. 
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FIELD  WORK.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING  AS 

APPLIED  IN  CANADA. 


[To  a  recent  number  of  the  “Internationales  Archiv  fur  Photogrammetrie  ”  Captain  Arthur  0.  Wheeler,  of  the  Department  of  thel 
Interior,  Canada,  contributes  a  useful  review  of  the  important  application  of  photography  in  the  surveys  which  have  at  present  been! 
made  in  the  Dominion.  In  the  following  abridged  version  of  his  article  we  do  not  include  the  passages  dealing  with  exposure  andl 
development,  the  details  of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  fairly  familiar  to  photographic  readers. — Eds.,  “B.J.”] 


Colonel  A.  Laixssedat,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  is  the 
originator  of  the  method  as  far  back  as  1859.  He  still  continues  his 
investigations,  and  watches  its  development  with  interest ;  for  not 
long  ago  the  writer  received  from  him  a  very  valuable  and  scientific 
paper,  entitled  “La  Metrophotographie,”  presented  to  the  French 
Society  of  Photography,  in  which  he  did  the  writer  the  great  honour 
of  recognising  his  first  attempts  in  this  direction. 

The  application  to  Canadian  topographical  surveys  is  due  to  Dr.  E 
Deville,  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands.  His  efforts  have  been 
attended  by  much  success,  and  his  valuable  and  complete  work, 
entitled  “Photographic  Surveying,”  published  in  1895,  not  only 
treats  fully  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  and  the  methods  employed 
upon  Canadian  surveys,  but  briefly  reviews  its  conception,  progress, 
and  the  methods  employed  elsewhere. 

In  Canada  the  principal  surveys  upon  which  the  method  has  been 
employed  are  : — (1)  Survey  of  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  McArthur,  D.L.S.,  and  W.  S.  Drewry,  D.L.S.  ;  (2) 
survey  of  a  portion  of  Alaska  and  the  YTikon  district  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and. the 
said  district,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  W.  F.  King,  D.T.S., 
Boundary  Commissioner ;  (3)  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  Alberta 
Watershed  for  irrigation  purposes,  by  the  writer ;  (4)  a  number  of 
minor  surveys  in  the  Yukon  district,  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  in 
the  Kootenay  mining  district,  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  McArthur,  W.  S. 
Drewry,  and  A.  St.  Cyr  ;  (5)  a  survey  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  coal  area 
during  the  summer  of  1900  by  the  writer.  Since  the  summer  of  1900 
the  writer  has  been  engaged  upon  photo-topographical  surveys  of  the 
Main  and  Selkirk  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  enter  into  the  theory  of  the 
science,  as  space  would  not  permit,  and  Dr.  Deville’s  valuable  work 
leaves  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject  by  a  beginner ;  but  in  order  to 
understand  the  following  notes  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
photographs  taken  are  perspectives  from  which,  by  the  rules  of 
geometry  and  the  inverse  problem  of  perspective,  contour-lines  for 
any  visible  part  may  be  reduced  to  a  ground-plan.  The  elevation  , 
above  a  given  datum  and  the  position  of  the  camera-station  being 
known,  any  point  in  a  view  can  be  projected  on  the  ground-plan.  It 
is,  however,  essential  that  points  so  projected  should  be  recognisable 
in  two  views  taken  at  different  stations,  and  that  the  two  stations 
and  the  point  form  the  apices  of  a  fairly  well-conditioned  triangle. 

In  other  words,  the  imaginary  line  between  the  stations  is  a  base 
subtending  an  angle  of  which  the  point  to  be  projected  is  at  the 
apex,  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  projected  depending  relatively 
upon  the  closeness  of  the  angle  to  90  degrees. 

On  the  plan,  the  points  are  placed  in  position  by  projecting 
thereon  the  traces  of  the  horizon  and  principal  lines  of  the  two 
views,  and  the  lines  of  sight  from  each  camera  station  to  the  said 
points.  The  intersection  of  the  projection  of  the  lines  of  sight  fixes 
the  position  of  the  point.  The  traces  of  the  horizon  and  principal 
lines  are  required  for  plotting  these  lines  of  direction. 

A  sufficient  number  of  points  along  the  ridges  and  dividing  water¬ 
courses  of  the  area  embraced  by  the  two  views  are  identified  and 
projected  on  the  plan,  care  being  taken  to  select  those  that  will  give 
the  best  definition  of  the  ground.  In  order  to  draw  the  contour  lines 
in  proper  position,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  relative  elevation  above 
datum-level  of  the  points  laid  down.  These  elevations  are  based 
upon  the  elevations  of  the  stations  from  which  the  views  are  taken, 
and  are  obtained  directly  from  the  photographs.  The  horizon-line 
corresponds  to  the  altitude  of  the  station.  The  elevation  of  any 
point  in  a  photograph  is  proportional  to  its  height  above  or  below 
the  horizon-line  and  the  distance  that  its  projection  falls  within  or  ( 
beyond  the  trace  of  that  horizon-line.  By  means  of  the  scale 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Deville’s  book,  elevations  are  readily  obtained, 
and  subsequently  contours  are  drawn  in  the  proper  position.  Eleva¬ 


tions  should  be  taken  out  from  both  photographs,  and  thus  made 
check  one  another. 

The  above  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  method  ;  there  a 
however,  numerous  constructions  that  assist  in  obtaining  elevatkl 
and  definition  of  figures  in  planes  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  groin 
plane.  For  the  most  part  these  require  the  use  of  perspective  instr 
ments,  such  as  the  perspeetograph,  perspectometer,  centrolinead,  a, 
photograph-board. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  constructions  is  the  rneth 
of  squares:  The  perspective  of  a  series  of  squares  is  placed  upon  tla 
photograph,  either  by  drawing  or  by  using  the  perspectometer.  T 
squares  are  then  projected  upon  the  plan,  or  such  portion  of  tit 
series  as  may  be  required,  and  the  figure  which  it  is  desired  to  tra 
is  drawn  at  sight.  By  this  means,  large  streams,  flowing  throu: 
wide,  heavily  timbered  valleys,  can  be  accurately  delineated  fromll 
rapidly  made  camera  survey,  where  ordinary  survey  methods  wolk  | 
require  a  party  of  axe-men  and  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  ai. 
time,  with  results  not  nearly  so  accurate  in  detail.  The  same  applij  i 
in  many  other  cases,  such  as  lakes,  irrigation  systems,  town 
villages,  parks,  etc.,  provided  that  suitable  camera  stations  can 
obtained  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  disclose  the  details  of  the  ar 
to  be  mapped,  and  that  the  plane  of  the  area  is  near  enough  to  tl 
horizontal  to  be  within  the  accuracy  of  the  scale  employed. 

Certain  figures  in  inclined  planes  can  be  referred  to  the  horizonb 
by  using  the  proper  constructions. 

Field  WorK. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtaine. 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  camera  stations  are  fixt 
in  position  and  elevation.  A  triangulation  carried  to  a  greater  < 
less  degree  of  refinement  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose.  1 
the  survey  of  the  Alberta  Watershed,  a  primary  triangulation  w; 
projected  over  the  area  in  advance  of  the  photographing.  It  w; 
carried  to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  work  being  done  by  a  7-in< 
transit-theodolite  reading  to  ten  seconds  and  checked  at  intervals  b 
carefully  measured  base  lines.  The  sides  of  the  triangles  average 
about  15  miles.  A  secondary  triangulation  rested  upon  the  primar' 
and  fixed  the  position  of  the  principal  summits.  For  this  purpose 
4-inch  transit-theodolite  was  used,  reading  to  0.01  degree.  Camei 
stations  were  located  by  readings  to  or  from  them  as  found  suitabl 

At  primary  points,  the  signal  sighted  upon  consisted  of  diamon  , 
shaped  drums  of  white  cotton  stretched  upon  a  frame  attached  to 
pole,  12  to  15  feet  long,  surmounted  by  a  white  cotton  flag. '  T 
drum  is  raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  measures  fo 
feet  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  apex  with  the  sun  in  the  rigl 
direction  ;  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  sighting  upon  either  apex  a 
a  distance  of  25  miles. 

For  secondary  and  camera-stations  two  white  cotton  targets,  set  a 
right  angles  on  a  centre  pole  with  a  flag,  were  found  all  that  coul 
be  desired. 

In  timbered  areas,  material  for  the  foregoing  can  generally  b 
found  at  or  near  the  station,  and  only  wire  for  guys,  cotton,*  an< 
nails  need  be  carried  up.  The  assistant  can  make  the  signal  whil 
the  surveyor  does  the  photographing.  In  mountainous  regions,  whei 
the  stations  are  above  timber-line,  other  signals  must  be  employed 
chiefly  rock-cairns. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  views  be  taken  at  the  signal ; 
generally,  more  advantageous  and  commanding  points  are  found  a 
some  distance. 

Camera-stations  may  be  located  by  one  of  four  methods:  — 

(1)  If  close,  by  taking  at  the  signal  the  azimuth  from  a  convenient 
primary  or  secondary  point,  and  measuring  the  distance  with  a  tape ; 
this  is  the  easiest  and  most  accurate  method. 

(2)  If  distant  from  the  signal  or  an  independent  summit,  by  erect 
ing  a  signal  and  reading  upon  it  with  the  transit  from  outside  fixec 
points. 
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(3)  By  taking  one  reading  upon  it  from  an  outside  fixed  point,  and 
the  station  two  readings  on  other  fixed  points. 

(4)  By  taking  four  or  more  readings  at  the  station  on  outside  fixed 
>ints. 

To  utilise  the  third  and  fourth  methods  when  constructing  the 
ap  the  readings  are  plotted  on  tracing  paper,  and  lines  drawn  in 
e  directions  obtained.  The  paper  is  shifted  round  until  each 
le  passes  through  the  station  to  which  it  belongs.  The  point  from 
hich  the  lines  radiate  is  then  the  location  of  the  station  on  the 
ap,  and  can  be  pricked  through. 

The  last  method  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  absence  of  an 
ganised  system  of  triangulation,  when  the  survey  is  of  an 
cploratory  nature  and  is  not  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Most  topographical  maps  are  referred  to  sea-level  as  a  datum ;  it 
therefore  necessary  that  the  elevation  be  carried  from  some  noint 
:  known  altitude  and  applied  to  all  the  stations  of  the  survey.  The 
dative  elevations  are  obtained  from  vertical  angular  readings  with 
ie  transit  instrument,  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ifinement. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
nding  camera-stations  sufficiently  commanding  to  overlook  deep 
alleys  and  the  streams,  roadways,  etc.,  passing  through  them;  also, 
lat  projecting  spurs  will  frequently  obstruct  the  view.  To  obviate 
ns  difficulty  and  ascertain  the  points  where  contour-lines  cross, 
raverses  have  been  conducted  up  the  main  waterways,  road-beds, 
nd  pack-trails. 

The  lines  of  direction  for  such  traverses  are  obtained  by  angular 
ransit-readings  at  each  station,  commencing  at  a  point  of  known 
iosition,  and  are  ref  erred  to  the  astronomical  meridian.  The  eleva- 
ion  is  carried  through  by  vertical  angular  readings  at  each  station, 
ack  and  forward.  For  distance  some  pattern  of  stadia  or  micro¬ 
meter  is  used.  The  ordinary  chain  would  be  impossible  or  too  slow, 
equiring  a  large  gang  of  axe-men  and  chain-bearers. 

In  the  Alberta  Watershed  and  Crow’s  Nest  surveys,  a  modified 
arm  of  the  Lugeol  micrometer  has  been  employed.  It  is  manufac- 
ured  by  Mr.  A.  Hurlimann,  of  Paris,  and  has  been  found  to  give 
dequate  results.  Sights  can  be  taken  up  to  one  mile  in  length,  from 
ide  to  side,  or  point  to  point,  of  the  valley  at  sufficient  elevation  to 
verlook  the  heavy  timber  generally  found  in  the  bottoms.  It  con- 
ists  simply  of  a  telescope,  having  a  bisected  object-glass,  one  of  the 
lalves  being  movable  along  the  line  of  section  by  a  screw.  Two 
mages  are  formed  in  the  field  by  the  bisected  lens.  Distances  are 
letermined  by  the  number  of  screw-revolutions  necessary  to  bring 
nto  optical  coincidence  the  upper  and  lower  targets  of  the  reflected 
mages.  The  targets  are  best  made  of  white  opal  glass  set  in  wooden 
rames,  and  are  fastened  to  a  rod  a  known  distance  apart :  say,  15  to 
!0  links  (10  to  13  ft.).  This  is  called  the  base;  it  is  generally  fur- 
nshed  with  an  iron  shoe  and  is  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  vertical 
iosition,  the  targets  extending  sideways  at  right  angles.  Attached 
o  the  screw  of  the  movable  half  of  the  object-glass  is  a  graduated 
lead  which  measures  in  revolutions  and  hundredths  the  section  of 
rc  passed  over  in  making  the  coincidence  of  the  targets.  It  is 
nerely  necessary  to  find  the  value  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  enable 
he  distance  to  be  determined  for  each  reading.  Tables  can  readily 
>e  constructed  so  that  distances  can  be  taken  out  by  inspection. 

The  instrument  is  subject  to  error  from  three  principal  sources : 
1)  Error  due  to  uneven  refraction ;  (2)  error  due  to  wear  and  tear  of 
he  screw  in  the  most  used  parts ;  and  (3)  error  due  to  the  base  not 
leing  held  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  and  the  station  being  at 
’  different  altitude.  The  third  error  may  be  corrected  by  using  the 
ertical  angles  read  at  each  station  with  the  transit.  The  first  and 
econd  errors  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  multiplying  the 
eadings. 

The  distance  error  of  a  traverse  of  this  description  varies  from  1  in 
50  to  1  in  400.  By  checking  frequently  upon  the  triangulation  and 
amera  work,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  purpose. 

From  4  to  6  miles  a  day  can  be  accomplished  over  very  rough 
;round  by  a  party  of  three  men. 

The  surveyor’s  compass  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  transit- 
heodolite,  but  is  not  so  satisfactory,  although  more  rapid. 

The  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  below  the  traverse-section 
a  measured  by  an  aneroid  barometer  with  sufficiently  close  results. 

The  country  passed  over  is  rapidly  sketched  in  the  field-notes  of 
he  traverse,  and  these  notes  are  found  very  useful  to  show  where  the 
ffluent  watercourses  between  the  ridges  join  a  main  stream,  also 
ainor  details  that  cannot  be  covered  by  a  camera. 


PHotograpHing. 

The  camera  and  mountain  transit  used  in  connection  therewith  are 
fully  explained  in  Dr.  Deville’s  book.  It  is  first  necessary  to  adjust 
the  camera  carefully,  so  that  the  true  focal  length  may  be  marked 
by  notches  on  the  metal  frame  against  which  the  plate  presses. 
These  notches  are  reproduced  on  every  view  taken,  and  give  the  focal 
length  of  the  bromide  enlargements  used  to  plot  the  survey.  (Figs. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.)  It  is  further  necessary  to  obtain  the  readings  of  the 
spirit-levels  attached  to  the  camera  when  the  plate  to  be  exposed  is 
in  a  true  vertical  position.  As  it  is  essential  that  the  plate  be 
vertical  when  the  view  is  taken,  the  adjustment  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  made  and  requires  some  skill. 

Upon  Canadian  surveys  a  slow  isocromatic  plate  has  been  used.  It 
is  manufactured  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  of  London,  England,  or  by 
Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.S.A.  ;  as  the  latter  firm 
has,  the  writer  understands,  bought  out  the  American  patent  of  the 
former,  both  are  practically  the  same  plate.  All  views  are  photo¬ 
graphed  through  an  orange  or  lemon  coloured  screen,  to  equalise,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  time  of  exposure  required  for  the  various 
coloured  rays  and  to  admit  of  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  to  obtain 
detail  in  the  shadows. 

Before  commencing  work  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  unit  of 
exposure  for  the  batch  of  plates  about  to  be  used.  This  should  be 
done  as  near  as  possible  to  the  field  of  operations,  as  the  altitude  and 
character  of  the  country  are  factors  of  considerable  importance. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reaching  many  stations 
with  the  instruments,  and  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  frequently 
taken  up  in  doing  so  and  returning  ;  so  that,  when  at  the  station, 
the  views  must  be  taken  whether  the  conditions  are  favourable  or 
not. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  “  give  plenty  of  expo¬ 
sure,”  and  the  writer  might  almost  add  as  a  general  rule,  “  give  the 
right  exposure,  and  half  as  much  more.”  From  an  under-exposed 
plate  but  little  can  be  obtained  that  will  be  serviceable  to  plot  from. 
The  shadows  in  the  negative  are  clear  glass,  giving  black  blotches 
without  detail  in  the  enlargement.  What  is  not  there  cannot  be 
brought  out.  On  the  other  hand,  an  over-exposed  plate  may,  by 
skilful  treatment,  be  made  to  yield  a  fairly  good  enlarging  negative. 
In  fact,  a  plate  exposed  twice  or  even  three  times  too  much  will  still 
give  useful  results. 

The  Canadian  cameras  are  oblong  in  shape  and  can  be  used  in 
what  is  designated  as  either  the  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  In 
the  former,  the  field  covers  about  57  degrees  of  arc,  and  it  requires 
seven  views  to  complete  a  circuit,  making  due  allowance  for  overlap. 
In  the  latter,  about  38  degrees  of  arc  are  covered  and  eleven  views 
required.  The  vertical  position  is  used  to  photograph  deep  valleys 
immediately  below  the  station,  which  would  otherwise  be  cut  out  of 
the  field. 

It  is  the  exception  that  a  full  circuit  is  completed  from  one 
station,  nor  are  stations  often  found  where  this  can  be  done  with 
advantage.  As  the  writer  has  already  stated,  views  cannot  always 
be  taken  under  the  best  conditions  for  photographing  ;  when,  there¬ 
fore,  a  circuit  has  to  be  made  from  one  or  more  stations  on  a  hill,  it 
is  wise  to  commence  as  near  as  possible  on  the  right  of  the  sun, 
without  allowing  it  to  shine  on  the  lens.  By  the  time  the  last  a  iew 
is  reached,  the  sun  will  have  moved  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being 
taken.  Photographs  near  the  direction  of  the  sun  require  longer 
exposure.  If  absolutely  necessary,  a  view  can  be  taken  diiectly 
under  the  sun  by  cutting  off  the  rays  from  the  lens.  In  such  a  case, 
at  least  four  times  the  exposure  authorised  by  the  state  of  light  is 
required. 

The  orientation  point  of  a  view  is  the  point  selected  from  which 
to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  distance  and  horizon  lines  and  enable 
their  traces  to  be  laid  down  on  the  map  for  plotting  purposes.  The 
azimuth  of  this  point  is  obtained  by  an  angular  reading,  from  some 
convenient  primary  or  secondary  signal  of  the  triangulation.  Il  the 
position  of  some  such  signal-point  can  be  identified  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  recognition,  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  orientation  point,  and  no  other  need  be  located.  For 
the  above  purpose,  a  three-incli  transit-theodolite,  specially  built  by 
Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms,  London,  is  used.  It  is  set  on  the 
same  tripod  as  the  camera,  and  is  conveniently  arranged  for  carry¬ 
ing.  (See  “  Photographic  Surveying,”  by  Dr.  E.  Deville,  pp.  138 
and  139.) 

It  is  advisable  to  have  at  least  two  orientation  points  in  each  view, 
in  case  of  one  failing  to  come  out  clearly  in  the  development  of  and 
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enlarging  from  the  negative.  Failure  to  identify  an  orientation  point 
renders  an  enlargement  useless  for  plotting. 

Difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  finding  suitable  points.  It 
is  of  first  importance  that  those  selected  should  be  certain  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  points  chosen  are  suitable 
for  identification ;  a  point  may  be  visible  in  the  negative  and  yet  not 
appear  in  the  enlargement.  It  is  not  wise  to  accept  objects  at  a 
great  distance,  unless  clear  and  very  sharply  defined.  Distance,  as  a 
rule,  requires  less  exposure  than  the  nearer  parts  of  the  landscape, 
and  consequently  the  points,  if  too  distant,  may  be  lost  in  exposing 
for  the  portion  of  the  view  required  for  the  plot.  The  top  of  an 
isolated,  or  comparatively  isolated,  tree,  a  sharp-pointed  hill,  a  nase 
or  peak  of  rock,  the  gable  of  a  house  or  corral,  a  snow-spot,  and 
sometimes  the  corner  of  a  pond  are  good  objects.  Sticks,  stones, 
trees  in  the  mass,  rounded  hills,  and  distant  mountain  points,  al¬ 
though  enticing,  are  very  uncertain.  Seen  through  the  telescope,  an 
object  looks  large,  but  on  the  plotting-photographs  the  same  object 
can  be  obscured  by  the  point  of  a  needle.  A  rough  pencil  sketch 
added  to  the  camera  and  transit-notes  will  materially  assist  identifi¬ 
cation.  In  the  notes,  the  hour  of  the  day,  stage  of  light,  time  of  expo¬ 
sure,  limits,  and  general  character  of  the  view  are  entered  ;  also,  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  kind  and  relative  quantities  of  timber  in  each 
view,  thus  enabling  an  efficient  timber-map  to  be  made. 

A  small  dark  tent  is  used  for  changing  and  marking  plates.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  use  it  until  after  dark  or  in  deep  twilight.  If  used 
in  bright  sunshine,  plates  may  be  fogged.  A  ruby  lamp  renders 
changing  at  night  easy,  although  doing  so  in  the  dark  is  preferable, 
and  merely  a  matter  of  practice.  By  a  simple  contrivance  of  snaps 
and  ring,  the  dark  tent  can  be  hung  within  another  tent  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  so  avoid  the  disturbing  element  of  wind. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  simple  collection  of  photographic 
views  and  transit-readings,  as  described  above,  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  the  data  of  a  topographical  map.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work.  To  succeed,  the 
operator  must  be  by  nature  and  training  a  good  topographer,  with  a 
cast-iron  constitution.  He  must  have  the  knack  of  finding  his  way 
like  the  Indian ;  nothing  should  escape  his  observation  that  will  tend 
to  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  country.  He  must  impress  upon 
his  memory  and  be  able  to  recall  the  panorama  seen  -  from  every 
photographic  station  ;  doubtful  parts  must  be  explored,  and  stations 
selected  to  give  the  best  possible  view.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that 
every  part  has  to  be  seen  from  at  least  two  points,  sufficiently  far 
apart  and  so  placed  that  they  will  give  a  good  base  for  plotting.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  mapping  can  only  be  done  by  the  surveyor 
who  does  the  field  work  ;  while  the  Avriter  does  not  hold  with  this 
view  entirely,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  better,  more  artistic,  and  more 
accurate  map  can  be  turned  out,  provided  the  surveyor  has  the 
necessary  attainments  as  a  draughtsman.  Unfortunately  men  who 
are  equally  adapted  to  field  and  office  work  are  few  and  far  between. 
By  taking  certain  precautions  with  the  field  work  (such  as  indicating 


the  triangulation  and  orientation  points  upon  the  photographs  an< 
furnishing  a  plan  of  the  triangulation  points  and  camera- station.- 
together  with  the  direction  of  the  limiting  lines  of  eac  h  view),  th«|l 
writer  believes  that  the  work  may  be  handed  over  to  a  goo< 
topographical  draughtsman,  who,  provided  he  has  had  some  experi  j 
ence  of  the  field  work,  can  turn  out  a  fair  representation  of  the  are; 
surveyed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  probably  lack  much  of  the 
vim  and  accuracy  of  detail  that  can  only  be  obtained  from  ai 
intimate  personal  knowledge. 

Office  Work. 

The  deA7eloping  and  enlarging  of  the  photographs  and  plotting  of  jj 
the  map  do  not  fall  within  th'e  scope  of  this  paper,  but  a  few  word> 
may  not  be  amiss.  Any  professional  photographer  can  develop  tin 
plates  and  enlarge  from  the  negatives,  more  or  less  successfully.  Tol 
obtain  the  needful  results,  howeA’er,  it  is  desirable  that  the  surveyor! 
should  be  trained  to  do  the  work  himself.  He  then  knows  Avhat, 
portion  of  the  view  to  develop  and,  when  enlarging,  what  parts  fi  | 
bring  out  most  clearly. 

Dr.  E.  Deville  in  his  book  goes  carefully  into  the  subject  ofl 
developing  and  enlarging,  and  the  writer  can  say  from  experiment 
that  his  instructions,  based  upon  the  best  scientific  observations,  it! 
carefully  followed,  will  give  good  results. 

On  Canadian  surveys  most  of  the  enlarging  is  done  during  the} 
winter  months,  when  daylight  is  short  and  uncertain.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty,  a  50  candle-power  electric  lamp  is  used  with  the 
enlarging  camera  described  in  Dr.  Deville’s  “Photographic  Survey 
ing,”  and  gives  a  steady,  uniform  light.  The  highest  density  of  the 
negative  may  be  measured  by  the  photometer,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  deduced  from  such  measurement.  A  little  practice  soon; 
enables  the  operator  to  judge  the  necessary  exposure  the  moment 
the  view  is  thrown  upon  the  screen.  By  skilful  shading  of  the  thin 
portions  of  the  negative,  the  denser  parts  are  gi\-en  sufficient  expo-; 
sure  without  blotting  out  the  Aveaker  ones  and  a  uniform  print  is 
obtained. 

Plotting  the  contours  and  draAving  the  map  generally  is  the  most 
tedious  stage  of  the  method.  The  time  required  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  scale  employed  and  the  character  of  the  country. 
Mountain  regions,  where  the  features — ridges  and  valleys — are  mas¬ 
sive,  can  be  more  rapidly  delineated  than  foot-hill  country,  which  is 
more  broken  in  character,  and  not  so  well  defined  in  contour. 

The  scale  upon  which  the  Canadian  surveys  have  been  mapped  is 

as  follows  Rocky  Mountains' survey,  *  ;  Alberta  Watershed 

and  Crow’s  Nest  survey  Alaska  surveys,  80  q00“  The 

larger  the  scale  the  greater  is  the  detail  required  for  the  drawing. 
The  office  work  occupies  at  least  twice  the  time  of  the  field  work. 
To  offset  this  the  field  work  can  be  accomplished  in  half  the  time 
!  required  for  any  other  method.  Arthur  0.  W heeler. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  COLOUR-SENSITISING  CHLORIDE  EMULSIONS. 


IV 

Results  wit H  Emulsions  Sensitised  before  Coating. 

Eosin  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — The  best  result  of  the  emul¬ 
sions  above  mentioned  was  obtained  with  that  containing  6  ccs. 
dye  solution  1-500  per  litre,  the  negative  of  which  corresponded 
fairly  closely  with  the  bathed  plate  obtained  in  a  dye  bath  of 
1-50,000,  although  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  content  of  dye 
it  did  not  equal  the  best  eosin-bathed  plate  as  regards  density. 
Its  sensitiveness  extended  according  to  the  time  of  exposure  up  to 
wave  length  560  to  590.  Like  the  bathed  plate,  it  gave  a  maximum 
at  about  545.  (Fig.  12.) 

Ekyth rosin  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates.- — The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  a  plate  containing  6  ccs.  of  1  :500  solution  per  litre  of 
emulsion,  and  came  near  those  obtained  with  a  1-50,000  bathed  plate. 
The  band  of  sensitiveness  extended  from  570  to  610,  obtaining  a 
maximum  of  action  at  505  to  585,  that  for  the  bathed  plate  lying 
betAveen  480  and  600.  (Fig.  13.) 

Rose-P»engal  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — As  Avith  the  two 
previous  dyes  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  largest 
portion  of  dye  and  were,  in  the  case  of  rose-bengal,  superior  to 
the  result  by  bathing.  The  band  of  sensitiveness  extended  from 


550  to  600,  the  average  minimum  was  again  about  435,  and  the 
maximum  at  550,  the  latter  having  suffered  a  distinct  shift  towards 
the  blue.  (Fig.  14.) 


the  bathed  plates  the  result  of  all  three  emulsions  was  inferior,  as 
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the  best  case  with  6  ccs.  1-1,000  dye  solution  per  litre  the  result 
is  comparable  with  the  bathed  plate  1-200,000.  A  test  was  made 
the  commercial  ethyl-red  plate  sold  by  the  firm  of  Perutz  as 
e  “  Perehroino,”  and  it  was  found  that  its  maximum  lay  at  530 
d  580.  These  differed  quite  inappreciably  from  the  results  on 
chloride  emulsion,  the  band  of  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow  and 
ange  being  distinctly  more  uniform.  (Fig.  15.) 

Pina ver dol  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — These  gave  the  best 
suit  with  the  largest  proportion  of  dye.  The  second  exposure 
30  seconds  gave  a  maximum  between  560  and  590.  There  was 
terefore  no  shift  of  the  maxima  compared  with  the  bathed  plate 
the  case  of  the  longer  exposure.  (Fig.  16.) 


Fig.  15. 


these  plates  were  somewhat  fogged,  a  defect  which  was  allowed  for 
by  measuring  the  fog  and  making  necessary  allowance  in  the 
density  measurements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The 
best  action  was  given  by  the  largest  proportion  of  dye,  and  a 
notable  distinction  in  comparison  with  the  bathed  plate  was  that 
the  general  depression  of  sensitiveness  was  not  observed.  The 
action  in  the  green  is  very  slight,  and,  as  with  the  bathed  plate, 
the  maxima  of  sensitiveness  lie  in  the  same  place,  whilst  the  colour 
effect  extends  far  into  the  red.  (Fig.  20.) 

Diazo-Blaok  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates  — As  these  plates, 
showed  such  weak  action  no  measurements .  could  be  made.  The 
sensitiveness  appears  to  fall  off  towards  the  red  end  of  the 


I.socol  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates.— The  6.  ccs.  of  dye  gave  the 
best  result.  (Fig.  17.) 

Pinacyanol  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — Here  again  the  best 
result  was  given  by  the  highest  proportion  of  dye,  the  general 
properties  of  the  plate  being  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  bathed, 
plate,  so  that  what  was  said  in  regard  to  it  applies  to  the  emulsion 
plate.  (Fig.  18.) 

Cyaxin  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — The  higher  proportion  of 
dye  gave  the  best  result.  The  gradation  of  the  emulsion  plate  is 
distinctly  harder  than  that  of  the  bathed  plate,  and  this  modified 
property  appears  to  account  for  the  densities  of  the  general  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plate.  (Fig.  19.) 

Dicyanin  Emulsion  Chloride  Plates. — As  already  mentioned, 


spectrum,  as  no  maximum  of  colour  action  could  be  noticed.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  mother  emulsion  the  general  sensitiveness  was 
depressed.  (No  figure.) 

Ripened  Bathed  Chloride  Plates. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  state  of 
ripening  of  the  chloride  emulsion  affects  the  sensitising,  an  ammonia- 
emulsion  was  prepared  and  digested  for  half  an  hour  at  50  deg.  C. 
The  ammonia  thus  added  to  the  silver  nitrate  solution  was  so- 
adjusted  that  the  precipitate  formed  was  again  dissolved,  otherwise 
the  conditions  were  the  same  as  regards  preparation,  etc.,  as  already 
described  in  the  case  of  the  unripened  emulsion.  A  sample  of 
the  emulsion  taken  immediately  after  digestion  appeared  bl-uish-grej 
by  transmitted  light,  resembling  ripened  silver  bromide,  and  it 
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showed  in  the  microscope  a  characteristic  grain  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  coarser  than  the  fine  grain  of  the  unripened  chloride  emulsion, 
without,  however,  being  as  coarse  as  that  of  an  ordinary  dry-plate. 
The  prepared  plates  worked  cleanly  and  were  of  practicable  use, 
they  showed,  however,  compared  with  those  unripened,  a  dirty 
surface  in  the  form  of  matt  spots. 

But  exposed  in  the  spectrograph  and  developed  with  ferrous  citrate 
under  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  the  emulsion  which  had 
been  treated  with  ammonia  and  digested  gave  much  greater  uneven¬ 
ness  of  sensitiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  greater  flatness  than 
In  the  case  of  the  neutral  unripened  emulsion,  a  difference  which 
-was  noticed  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  plain  chloride  plates,  but 


ing  of  the  grain  on  ripening.  In  making  cumpai  immi  <ga, 
sensitising  of  ripened  and  unripened  plates  the  experiments  wei 
confined  to  the  bathing  method  and  to  the  two  dves,  eosin  &u< 
isocol.  These  are  used  in  the  concentrations  of  1:15,000  a:i<  I 

1:50,000  respectively,  which  had  been  previously  found  beet,  th, 
plates  being  treated  as  previously  described. 

Unripened  eosin-hathed  chloride  plait  -  .  —  Considerable  sensitisin 
took  place  giving  maxima  at  545  and  395  /a n ,  with  an  exposure  o  i 
960  seconds.  In  the  case  of  lesser  degrees  of  exposure  the  sensitive 
ness  curves  ran  almost  parallel.  (Fig.  21.) 

Ripened  eosin-hathed  chloride  plates. — The  action  was  extremely 
small,  the  densities  obtainable  not  being  as  great  as  with  th. 


•also  in  the  subsequent  bathed  plates.  In  order  to  make  a  fairer 
■comparison  between  unripened  and  ripened  emulsions  parallel  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  and  two  emulsions,  one  ripened  and  one  not, 
were  prepared  in  the  way  already  described,  and  one  put  away  to 
prevent  any  action  of  ammonia.  Coating,  sensitising,  bathing, 
exposure  and  development  were  done  on  the  same  days,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  found  that  a  stronger  development  of  the  spectral 
bands  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  ripened  emulsion.  In  daylight 
the  difference  vas  equally  plain,  the  more  sensitive  emulsion  quickly 
assuming  a  dark  blue-grey  colour  with  a  tinge  of  violet,  whilst  the 
-other  darkened  more  slowly  and  with  a  more  reddish  colour,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  distinct  odour  of  chlorine  was  noticed. 
The  structure  of  the  reduced  silver  showed  the  characteristic  coarsen- 


mother  emulsion.  The  sensitiveness  curve  for  an  exposure  of  960 
seconds  rose  to  395  n p ,  falling  then  without  a  distinct  minimum  to 
a  small  maximum  at  about  545  and  finishing  at  620  up.  The 
sca*ie  of  gradation  was  similarly  very  small.  (Fig.  22.) 

Unripened  isocol-hathed  chloride  jildtes. — The  three  maxima 
already  mentioned  were  obtained  and  the  sensitiveness  curve  quickly 
rose  extending  into  the  red  beyond  the  limits  of  the  spectrum.  The 
gradation  curve  followed  an  almost  parallel  course  under  C.  50, 
whilst  that  of  the  first  was  somewhat  flatter.  (Fig.  23.) 

Ripened  isocol-hathed  chloride  plates. — The  three  maxima  were  the 
same  as  in  the  unripened  plates,  but  showed  a  somewhat  flatter 
curve  as  the  colour  sensitising  altogether  is  slighter.  (Fig.  24.) 

F.  Wentzee. 
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E  BLACKPOOL  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  AND  TRAVELLING  PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

aference  to  the  unfair  competition  by  non-resident  photographers 
photographic  canvassers  who  flock  into  Blackpool  during  the 
ner  season,  the  Blackpool  Professional  Photographers’  Associa- 
has  addressed  the  following  petition  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
petition  is  signed  by  twenty-five  professional  photographers 
i  lent  in  Blackpool :  — 

e,  the  undersigned,  being  burgesses  and  ratepayers  of  this 
ugh,  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  very  serious  grievance 
:h  we  are  at  present  suffering  from,  and  we  humbly  beseech 
■  help  in  this  (to  us)  very  pressing  evil.  We  are  all  of  us  pro- 
i  onal  photographers  residing  in  this  borough,  with  studios,  shops, 
premises,  for  which  we  are  paying  rates  and  taxes,  with  rents 
specially  large  dues  levied  on  us  .for  water.  We  are  also  large 
s  of  artificial  light,  both  gas  and  electricity.  In  the  aggregate, 

I  estimate  that  we  pay  several  thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  we 
jk  we  are  justified  in  asking  your  help  to  overcome  the  special 
culties  we  are  suffering  from. 

ae  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties  at  the  present  time  is 
unfair  competition  we  are  having  from  a  large  number  of 
irant  photographers  who  make  a  happy  hunting-ground  of  Black- 
in  the  summer  months,  who  do  not  help  in  any  way  towards 
welfare  of  the  town,  who  merely  come  here  for  a  few  months  to 
;e  what  profit  they  can  (much  of  it  through  misrepresentation) 
lout  paying  anything  in  the  shape  of  rents  or  rates  for  the  privi- 
of  doing  so.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  class  of  men  who  would  not 
unployed  in  any  respectable  studio,  and  the  amount  of  our  losses 
iugh  such  men  in  business  and  prestige  is  incalculable. 

<  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the  number  of  such  street 
tographers  staying  in  Blackpool  last  year,  was  somewhere  be¬ 
en  70  and  100.  Now,  as  there  are  only  about  thirty  studios  in 
ikpool,  paying  high  rents’  and  under  heavy  expenses — -all  doing 
r  best  to  cater  in  a  fair  way  for  the  needs  of  the  public — it 
be  seen  how  badly  handicapped  are  the  professional  photo- 
phers  as  opposed  to  these  outsiders  who  pay  absolutely  nothing 
ill  in  the  shape  of  rates  and  taxes. 

'here  is  also  another  very  serious  side  to  this  question,  and  this 
he  grievance  of  the  public. 

The  public  is  bluffed  into  paying  high  prices  for  verv  inferior 
k.  Owing  to  these  men  having  no  reputations  at  stake,  they 
&  no  pains  in  making  their  work  permanent,  and  the  visitors  suffer 
consequence. 

.  Their  modus  operandi  is  briefly  as  follows  : — They  walk  un- 
ed  into  boarding-houses,  and  under  the  pretence  of  coming  from 
of  the  nearest  studios,  bluff  the  visitors  into  being  photographed  ; 
as  many  of  these  men  are  questionable  in  character,  it  is  very 
lesirable  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Vith  due  respect  to  the  governing  authorities,  we  would  like  to 
gest  the  following  remedies  :  — 

.  A  special  “local  licence”  should  be  granted  to  outdoor  photo- 

phers. 

.  Applicants  for  such  “licence”  should  be  ratepayers  for  several 
rs  previous  to  such  “  licence  ”  being  granted. 

.  This  “licence”  should  not  be  transferable. 

Vith  regard  to  the  local  licence,  it  seems  to  us  on  a  par  with  the 
istion  of  the  foreshore,  which  was  so  excellently  solved  by  the 
il  authorities  some  few  years  ago. 

to  the  second  suggestion,  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
ird  against  itinerants  taking  a  cottage  or  basement  for  a  few 
nths  in  the  season,  and  so  passing  for  bona-fide  ratepayers.  We 
ak  it  only  fair  that  this  licence  should  not  be  transferable,  in  order- 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  these  men  persuading  a  house- 
der  to  procure  a  licence  in  his  name  for  their  special  use. 
n  conclusion,  we  have  stated  our  case  in  a  moderate  way,  but  we 
aid  like  to  refer  to  the  numerous  complaints  that  have  been  made 
boarding-house  keepers  and  hotel  proprietors  as  to  the  annoy- 
«s  caused  to  their  patrons  through  the  loss  sustained  in  not  get- 
?  their  orders  completed  after  previous  payment  for  photographs, 
l  being  unable  to  find  the  men  who  have  received  their  money, 
iplaints  which  the  Chief  of  Police  could  largely  supplement.  We 
1  confident  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  of  Black- 
►1,  and  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  would  like  to  see  this  kind  of 
siness  under  the  effectual  control  of  the  local  authorities. 


Pboto=l»ecbanicai  Dotes. 


An  Old  and  a  Now  Colour  Printing  Process. 

Messrs.  Kronheim  and  Co.  have  issued  as  an  almanack  a  Baxter 
print  produced  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  thirty  years  ago.  The 
print  itself  is  scarcely  improved  by  the  garish  design  that  surrounds 
it,  but  apart  from  that  we  do  not  think  that  photo-engravers  need 
be  afraid  of  the  revival  of  this  process,  which  must  be  both  difficult 
and  costly.  The  new  process  is  the  “  Mezzochrome  ”  process  of  the 
Fine  Art  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  who  announce  the  first  view 
of  the  new  production  this  week  at  29a,  Charing  Cross  Road.  This 
is  an  application  of  the  Rembrandt  photogravure  process  to  colour 
work,  and  if  the  colour  work  proves  to  be  anything  like  so  good  as 
the  black  and  white  done  by  this  process,  there  should  be  a  good 
market  for  such  prints,  especially  as  they  are  to  be  sold  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  Commercial  Side  of  PHoto-Engraving. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cox  in  his  recent  lecture  at  the  Bolt  Court  School 
indulged  in  some  plain  speaking  regarding  costs  and  prices.  He 
said  it  was  essential  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  work  going  through, 
and  to  know  it  accurately.  He  thought  most  engravers  could  not 
know  this ;  if  they  did,  he  did  not  fear  cut  prices,  because  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  sell  at  3d.  what  cost  you  more  than  4d.  He 
said  it  was  foolish  to  try  to  economise  by  reducing  wages.  Men 
should  be  paid  well,  but  must  earn  their  money.  He  condemned  the 
“scale”  advocated  by  some  American  engravers,  and  said  that  a 
square  inch  rate  of  charging  was  not  so  insane  as  many  people 
seemed  to  think  it  was;  only  if  you  sold1  per  square  inch  it  was 
necessary  to  know  average  costs  per  square  inch.  In  fact,  so  con¬ 
vinced  was  he  that  a  square  inch  rate  was  a  reasonable  proposition, 
that  his  firm  were  actually  quoting  some  of  their  artists’  work  to 
Continental  customers  by  the  square  inch,  and  they  had  found  it 
quite  satisfactory.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and 
as  the  cream  of  the  photo-engraving  trade  was  present  some  good 
should  come  from  the  lecture. 

Penrose  PocKet-BooK  and  Diary  for  1909. 

This  handy  little  book  is  to  hand,  and  is  replete  with  ereiything 
the  photo-engraver  needs  in  the  way  of  formulae  and  tables  for 
his  daily  work ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  such 
a  slim  volume  as  well  as  the  diary  and  cash  columns,  etc.,  is  simply 
remarkable.  This  year  there  is  included  a  free  accident  insurance 
policy,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that  a  page  for  personal  memoranda, 
which  most  diaries  now  contain,  would  make  the  book  a  complete 
model  of  what  such  a  pocket-book  ought  to  be,  and  an  example  to 
those  who  think  that  people  wish  to  carry  about  with  them  pages 
of  large  type  advertisement  mixed  up  with  useful  matter. 

Two  Good  Boohs. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  are  offering  “  A  Handbook  to  Photography 
in"  Colour”  (published  at  5s.)  and  “Practical  Guide  to  Photo¬ 
printing  and  Photo-mechanical  Processes”  (published  at  4s.)  for 
Is.  6d.°  each.  To  the  photo-engraver  both  these  books  are  most 
valuable,  and  if  he  does  not  already  possess  them  he  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  acquire  them.  It  is  true  that  Burton  s  book 
on  printing  is  dated  1892,  but  it  contains  the  clearest  exposition  of 
the  processes  dealt  with  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  most  ot 
the  processes  have  not  changed  since  the  time  the  book  was  published. 


Mr.  Richard  Speaight  left  London  last  week  for  Madrid, 
in  response  to  a  cable  received  from  the  Private  Secretary  to 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  has  graciously  consented  to  give 
a  sitting  from  herself  and  children,  in  order  to  enable  Messrs. 
Speaight  to  include  the  portraits  in  their  exhibition  entitled  hair 
Children  and  their  Mothers,”  which  they  purpose  holding  in  their 
Bond  Street  Galleries  during  the  coming  season.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  recently  the  German  Crown  Princess  and  her  children 
gave  sittings  at  the  Royal  Palace,  Potsdam,  to  Mr.  Speaight  foi 
The  same  purpose.  The  exhibition  will  also  include  portraits  of  the 
children  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 
and  her  children,  and  a  large  number  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which 
special  sittings  have  already  been  given. 
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exhibitions. 


AYR  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Ayr  Amateur  Photographic  Society  is  only  fifteen  months  old, 
but  its  members  include  some  enthusiasts  of  irrepressible  energy,  for 
it  has  just  held  its  first  exhibition.  In  the  Lesser  Volunteer  Hall, 
two  hundred  exhibits  were  tastefully  displayed,  half  of  these  being 
by  members  of  the  club.  In  the  open  class  Dan  Dunlop  came  out  on 
top  in  a  strong  class  with  his  celebrated  “  Edinburgh  Castle  from 
Grayfriars.”  The  second  prize  goes  to  James  MclKissack  for  his 
delightful  “  The  Fairies’  Harbour,”  which  our  Scottish  readers  will 
remember  was  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  last  year’s  Scottish 
Salon.  “  With  Tottering  Step,”  in  the  members’  section,  by  John 
McClure,  was  adjudged  the  best  picture  of  the  show,  and  also  gained 
first  prize  in  Class  II.  ;  second  prize  in  that  class  being  gained  by 
Dr.  Lauder  Thomson  with  “  The  Man  at  the  Wheel.”  Other 
awards  in  the  members’  classes  were  : — Landscape  or  seascape— 1, 
“The  Mists  of  Early  Morn,”  A.  T.  Hart;  2,  “After  the  Rain,”  John 
McClure;  h.c.,  A.  T.  Hart.  Contact  print — 1,  “Path  Through  the 
Field,”  R.  F.  Hutchison;  2,  “Silence,”  John  McClure.  Outings — 
1,  “The  Hillside,”  John  McClure;  2,  “  Stoney  Wavs,”  A.  J. 
Ferguson.  Mr.  G.  L.  A.  Blair,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  (S.P.F.  judges),  and 
Mr.  R.  Smeaton  Douglas,  F.S.A.,  were  the  judges.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  exhibition  is  a  special  loan  selection  by  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Art  Circle  direct  from  The  Salon.  A  series  of  enter¬ 
tainments  were  run  during  the  week. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

January  6  to  27. — Northern  Photographic  (Manchester).  Sec.,  S.  L. 
Coulthurst,  Broad  Oak  Road,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

January  19  to  30. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 
Sec.,  Robert  Lindsay,  189,  Allison  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 

January  27  to  28. — Bedford  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  K.  Gammell,  21, 
St.  Peter’s,  Bedford. 

February  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  'Sec.,  James  flVPKissack,  68,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

February  3  to  6. — Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  23.  Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond 
Terrace,  North  Shields. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
January  27.  Sec.,  A.  G.  Else,  Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs 

February  10  and  11. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  February  1. 
Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes. 

February  10  to  13. — 'Cleveland  Camera  C'lub.  Entries  close  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  Secs.,  F.  W.  Pearson  and  R.  Walton,  39,  Granville  Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

February  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

February  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  2.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Entries 
close  February  6.  Exhibition  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20.— South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  26  and  27. — Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
February  18.  Sec.,  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 

March  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry. 

March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent, 
5,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 

March  31  and  April  1. — Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
Match  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


patent  Dews. 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  i 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  received  betwet  j ' 

January  1  and  9:  — 

Colour  Photography. — No.  50.  Improvement  in  the  preparation  < 
plates  and  films  for  the  production  of  coloured  pictures  by  meai 
of  photography.  Francis  Martin  Duncan,  39,  Bradley  Gardentl 
West  Ealing,  London. 

Colour  Photography*. — No.  51.  Improvement  relating  to  sensitise)] 
paper  and  other  material  capable  of  being  sensitised  for  a  process  <  J 
colour  photography.  Francis  Martin  Duncan,  39,  Bradley  Garden:1 
West  Ealing,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  159.  Improvements  in  photographic  camera:!] 

George  Sylvester  Grimston,  4,  Glenluce  Road,  Blackheath,  LondoiU 

Cinematographs. — No.  161.  Improvements  in  cinematograph  filn! 
spool.  James  Holgate  and  Thomas  Fox,  Knottingley,  Yorks. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  338.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  phot  ' 
graphic  cameras  of  the  reflex  type.  Herbert  George  Chessher,  31, ■ 
Basinghall  Street,  London. 

Celluloid. — No.  376.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  norj 
flammable  celluloid.  Walter  Cottrell  Parkin  and  Alfred  William: 
71,  Crescent  Road,  Sheffield. 

Daylight  Development. — No.  381.  Tank  for  the  development ! 
fixing,  and  washing  of  photographic  plates  or  flat  films  in  daylight] 
entirely  without  the  use  of  a  dark-room.  David  Russell,  6,  Charlel 
Street  West,  Lincoln. 

Cinematographs. — No.  453.  Improvements  in  and  connected  wit 
moving  picture-taking  viewing  or  projecting  apparatus,  and  in  thj 
production  of  reduced  image  picture  therefor.  Rotary  Photcjj 
graphic  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Ferdinand  \'on  Madaler,  55,  Chancery  Lane!, 
London. 

Dark-Room  Lamps. — No.  505.  Improvements  in  photographic  dark 
room  lamps.  William  Wallace  Beasley,  professionally  known  aL 
Wallace  Belassie,  63,  Onslow  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Cameras. — No.  513.  Improvements  in  photographic  camera: 

Joseph  Gant,  8,  Lensden  Place,  Golden  Lane,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  514.  Improvements  in  photographic  camera:)' 

Joseph  Gant,  8,  Lensden  Place,  Golden  Lane,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  515.  Improvements  in  photographic  camera:! 

Joseph  Gant,  8,  Lensden  Place,  Golden  Lane,  London. 


Deu>  Cradle  Dames. 

Akla. —  No.  307,143.  Cameras,  plate  changing  boxes,  developin 
boxes,  dark-slides,  and  other  photographic  apparatus,  all  beini 
goods  included  in  Class  8.  Arthur  Augustus  Brooks,  “  Crarl 
leigh,”  Park  Avenue,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Cheshire,  engineer  ar  | 
manufacturer.  October  20,  1908. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Changing  “Ensyna”  Prints  from  Purple 
to  Brown. 

An  “  Ensyna”  print  (writes  Mr.  Frederick  Airey,  in  “  Photograph;: 
and  Focus,”  for  January  19)  of  a  purple  tone  can  be  converted  int 
one  of  a  fine  brown  or  sepia  very  simply.  A  kettle  is  arranged  S' 
as  to  send  out  a  good  jet  of  steam,  and  the  finished  print,  whicl 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  is  held  in  this  jet  an  inch  or  two  from  th 
spout  for  about  thirty  seconds.  The  print  must  be  kept  moving 
the  whole  time,  and  if  the  kettle  is  on  a  fire  the  print  should  b 
protected  from  the  dry  heat  as  much  as  possible.  The  process  i 
effective,  even  after  the  prints  have  been  mounted.  Brown  ton 
prints  do  not  give  such  satisfactory  results  when  steamed  as  do  thos 
of  a  purple  tone.  The  process  succeeds  best  with  the  matt  surfac 
paper,  the  steam  leaving  it  with  a  satin  or  carbon  surface. 
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►per-Hewitt  Mercury-vapour  Lamp  for  Studio  and  Printing.  Sold 
by  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 
t  must  now  be  four  or  five  years  since  the  mercury-vapour  light 
5  first  shown  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  London  on  behalf 
he  Cooper-Hewitt  Company  in  America,  since  when  a  good,  many 
itographers,  and  at  least  as  many  trade  printers  and  enlargers, 
'e  taken  the  light  into  use  and  have  employed  it  with  success.  It 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  complaints  of  the  mercury-vapour 
tallation  have  been  more  frequent  than  is  desirable — the  chief 
ect  being  the  breakdown  of  the  tubes  after  a  little  while,  or  at 
time  of  installation — yet,  in  common  fairness,  we  have  not 
)wn  of  a  single  instance  where  Cooper-Hewitt  tubes,  properly 
tailed,  have  failed  to  prove  satisfactory.  The  Westinghouse  Com- 
rv,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  much  larger  interests  concerned  in 
business,  cannot  be  accused  of  forcing  the  advantages  of  the  lamps 


ider  photographers’  noses,  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  has 
equently  come  about  from  a  studio  proving  for  itself  the  efficiency 
id  economy  of  the  light.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  por- 
aiture  by  artificial  light,  held  at  the  house  of  the  “  British  Journal  ” 
November,  1907,  will  perhaps  remember  the  fine  portraiture  work 
>ne  with  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  by  Mr.  Adolph  Langfier  and  Mr. 
■  R.  Henderson.  However,  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps  in  an 
rproved  and  more  convenient  mounting,  are  now  being  marketed  by 
essrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  of  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

As  sold  by  Messrs.  Sichel,  the  lamps  are  mounted  on  a  frame, 
hich  is  detachable  from  the  arm  of  the  supporting  standard,  and 
us  allows  of  the  outfit  being  readily  transportable  in  a  cab,  the 
mps  themselves  inside  under  the  photographer’s  care,  and  the 


standard  outside.  This  facility  is  doubly  useful  in  the  case  of  the 
mercury-vapour  lamp,  since  the  small  amount  of  current  required 
may  be  taken  from  an  ordinary  connection,  even  from  the  plug  of  an 
incandescent  lamp,  and  therefore  the  light  may  readily  be  used  in 
ballrooms,  private  houses,  and  other  premises  where  the  electric 
supply  would  not  be  sufficient  to  run  an  arc.  This  particular  facility 
of  the  mercury-vapour  system  is  one  not  to  be  disregarded.  In 
common  with  other  methods  of  artificial  lighting,  it  allows  of  the 
best  portraiture  being  done  in  an  ordinary  room,  in  a  basement,  or 
anywhere,  whether  daylight  is  available  or  not.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  to  the  professional  photographer  has  been  emphasised  over 
and  over  again,  but  is  appropriately  repeated  once  again  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  present  lamp,  the  cost  of  which  (complete)  is  £20  19s. 
to  £22  18s.,  (according  to  the  voltage),  from  which  sums  Messrs. 
Sichel  offer  professional  photographers  a  substantial  discount. 

The  lamp,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  so  fitted  that  the  lamps 
cannot  be  connected  wrongly  to  the  terminals.  It  is  made  so  that 
it  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  printing,  and  the  frame  of 
tubes  can  readily  be  adt  pted  for  enlarging  purposes,  no  condenser 
being  necessary.  Those  interested  should  write  Messrs.  Sichel  for 
an  appointment  to  try  the  installation.  It  may  be  said,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  photographer,  before  complaining  of  the  colour  of 
the  mercury  light,  should  try  the  simple  experiment  of  putting  in 
one  or  two  red  incandescent  lamps  to  supply  the  red  rays  which  are 
lacking  in  the  light.  He  need  not  fear,  as  did  a  recent  naive  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  these  red  rays  will  “slow  the  light.” 

“  The  Wratten  Tricolour  Ink-tester.”  Made  .by  Wratten  and 
Wainwright,  Croydon. 

In  a  booklet  just  issued,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright 
explain  their  motive  in  supplying  this  piece  of  apparatus  to  be  the 
very  natural  one  of  giving  three-colour  block-makers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  for  themselves  the  complementary  inks  used  for 
the  printing  of  the  blocks.  Not  that  Messrs.  Wratten  have  any 
axe  to  grind  in  the  matter,  except  that,  with  good  reason,  they- 
object  to  their  filters  being  blamed  for  shortcomings  of  inks.  In¬ 
cidentally  they  have  something  to  say  on  the  principles  which 
must  guide  the  choice  of  filters,  and  on  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  neglect  of  those  principles  is  liable  to  land  the  three-colour 
photo-engraver.  Hence  the  “  ink-tester,”  wdiich  consists  of  six 
squares  of  coloured  gelatine  mounted  between  glass  to  protect  them 
from  damage.  The  six  squares  are  (1)  the  standard  Wratten  tri¬ 
colour  filters,  and  (2)  the  complementaries  of  these  colours,  or  the 
printing  colours. 

The  tester  is  intended  to  enable  block  makers  and  printers  to 
examine  any  tricolour  inks  with  a  view  to  finding  how  nearly 
they  resemble  the  theoretical  colours.  The  inks  can  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  examined  by  proving  them  in  solid  patches  super¬ 
posed  in  pairs. 

When  examined  through  the  red  filter  (No.  1)  :  — 

The  blue  ink  should  appear  quite  black. 

The  red  ink  as  very  light. 

The  yellow  ink  will  be  almost  always  invisible  against  white 
paper. 

The  defect  to  look  for  here  is  that  the  blue  ink  tends  usually 
to  be  not  black  enough ;  any  brownish  appearance  in  the  blue 
ink  will  produce  brownish  blacks  in  the  finished  print. 

When  looked  at  through  the  green  filter  (No.  2)  :  — 

The  magenta,  ink  should  appear  black. 

The  yellow  ink  almost  invisible. 

But  the  blue  ink  examined  through  this  green  filter  is  always 
wrong  more  or  less.  It  should  be  theoretically  almost  in\  isible, 
practically  it  is  certain  to  be  dark.  The  lighter  it  is,  assuming 
that  it  really  cuts  cut  the  red  when  examined  through  the  first 
patch,  the  better. 

When  examined  through  the  blue  filter  (No.  3):  — 

The  yellow  ink  should  be  dark. 

The  blue  ink  should  be  light. 

These  are  usually  satisfactory,  but  the  magenta  ink  should  always 
be  quite  light,  and  it  is  always  dark.  The  lighter  it  is  the  better, 
provided  that  it  looks  right  when  examined  through  the  yellow 
patch,  as  will  be  described  later. 

When  examined  through  the  light  blue  filter  (No.  4)  :  — 

The  scarlet  patch  made  by  proving  the  red  on  the  top  of  the 
yellow  should  be  black. 
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The  blue  ink  should  be  quite  light. 

The  magenta  ink  should  be  clear  blue-violet. 

The  defects  to  be  expected  are,  that  the  blue  ink  will  be  too 
dark,  and  the  magenta  ink  also  too  dark,  showing  too  little  blue 
in  its  composition. 

Through  the  magenta  filter  .(No.  5)  :  — 

The  blue  ink  should  appear  clear  blue. 

The  yellow  ink  should  be  a  strong  scarlet. 

Through  the  yellow  filter  (minus  blue) — 

The  red  ink  should  appear  a  good  scarlet. 

The  blue  ink  should  be  a  bright  green. 

The  commonest  defect  to  be  watched  for  here,  indeed  the 
commonest  defect  of  all  tricolour  inks,  is  that  the  blue  ink,  when 
examined  through  this  filter,  will  be  too  dark. 

To  summarise  the  main  defects  to  be  looked  for:  — 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  blue  ink  will  not  completely  absorb 
led.  This  will  be  shown 

1.  (a)  By  a  rusty  black  when  the  three  are  proved  one  on 

another. 

(b)  By  the  blue  ink  appearing  brown  when  examined  through 

the  No.  1  filter. 

2.  That  the  blue  will  not  contain  enough  green,  viz.,  will  be  too 
violet.  To  show  this 

(a)  When  examined  through  No.  2  filter  the  blue  will  appear 

too  dark. 

(b)  W'hen  examined  through  No.  6  filter  it  will  not  apnear 

a  bright  green. 

3.  That  the  red  ink  will  not  contain  enough  blue.  This  will 
be  shown 

(a)  When  examined  through  the  No.  3  filter  it  will  appear 
much  too  dark,  appearing  black. 

(b)  When  examined  through  the  No.  4  filter  it  will  not 

appear  blue,  but  black. 

4.  That  the  red  will  not  absorb  the  green  sufficiently.  This 
will  be  shown 

(a)  By  the  fact  that  it  will  not  appear  sufficiently  black 

through  No.  2  filter. 

( b )  By  the  fact  that  when  examined  through  No.  6  filter  it 

will  appear  too  orange  and  not  a  bright  enough  scarlet. 

Also  when  proved  on  the  top  of  the  yellow,  it  will 

give  an  orange  not  a  scarlet. 

These  simple  tests  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  do  they 
claim  to  be  in  any  way  final,  but  they  will  enable  a  practical 
worker  to  form  a  better  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  his  inks 
than  he  can  expect  to  do  when  examining  them  only  by  his  unaided 
eyesight. 

The  blue  square  also  is  of  service  to  the  fine  etcher,  who  is 
etching  from  a  yellow  proof  and  not  from  a  black  proof  of  the 
yellow  plate.  On  looking  at  the  yellow  through  the  blue  filter 
it  will  appear  black,  and  detail  that  is  invisible  without  any  filter 
will  be  easily  seen.  In  the  same  way  the  tester  is  of  still  greater 
service  to  the  prover,  because  he  can  instantly  detect  any  variation 
in  weight  of  colour  in  the  yellow  proofs  by  looking  at  them  through 
the  blue  square  in  the  tester.  Differences  quite  imperceptible  will 
be  detected  instantly  if  the  yellow  is  absorbed  by  the  blue  filter, 
because  the  proof  will  then  look  black.  In  the  same  way,  if  it  is 
ever  necessary  to  prove  the  colours  in  very  light  weight  so  that  they 
appear  very  pale  to  the  eye,  the  appropriate  square  can  be  used  to 
view  them,  when  any  small  differences  will  at  once  be  detected. 

We  would  add,  in  reference  to  Messrs.  Wratten’s  booklet,  which, 
like  other  Wratten  literature,  is  obtainable  free,  that  though  not 
specifically  so  described,  the  set  of  inks  there  proved  are  actually 
those  commercial  products  which  Messrs.  Wratten  have  approved1  as 
being  the  best  in  hue  that  they  know,  of  sufficient  permanence  for 
ordinary  work  and  satisfactory  in  working  on  the  press. 


Arbus  and  Bf.rnardi. — Notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  between  Meniu  Arbus  and  Bernard  Bernardi,  carrying 
on  business  as  photographers,  at  16,  Hi11  Rise,  Richmond,  and 
1,  Station  Buildings,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  busi¬ 
ness  at  Richmond  will  be  carried  on  by  Meniu  Arbus,  and  the 
business  at  Kingston  aforesaid  will  be  carried  on  by  Bernard 
Bernardi. 


Pew  Materials,  $c. 


Mezzochrome  Proofs  in  Colour. — Thei’e  is  now  to  be  seen,  at  til 
offices  of  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Company,  29a,  Charing  Cm 
Road,  London,  W.C.,  a  small  exhibition  of  the  intaglio  prints  i 
colour,  issued  as  “  Mezzochrome.”  They  are  produced  by  a  modifies 
tion  of  the  process  by  which  the  “  Burlington  ”  Proofs  are  made,  bifi 
in  colours,  and  their  characteristic  is  a  new  one  in  colour  printinJ 
for,  unlike  half-tone  and  lithographic  printing,  the  lesults  hi 
obtained  from  intaglio  plates,  and  as  a  consequence  obtain  a  rick 
deep  deposit  of  ink  in  the  shadows,  at  the  same  time  as  purity  an 
brilliancy  in  the  high-lights.  Moreover,  the  surface  of  the  pro<l 
is  matt,  and  the  proof  can  thus  be  issued  with  a  plate-mark  lilB 
an  engraving,  and  produce  an  effect  which  is  restful  to  the  eye.  dl 
present  the  proofs  issued  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  choice  an 
varied.  There  are  four  of  “Modern  London.”  “The  'lower  an 
London  Pool,”  “  Night  in  Trafalgar  Square,”  “  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  “The  Gaiety  Corner.”  There  are  two  of  MacWhirter’s  lain 
scapes,  four  scenes  of  “Point-to-Point  Races,”  from  paintings  li 
Major  G.  C.  Roller,  the  “Allegory”  of  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  an! 
the  “Home  of  the  Seabird,”  by  Reginald  Smith.  These  subject! 
are  issued  at  the  uniform  and  moderate  price  of  15s.  nett  per  copy 
and  have  the  standard  outside  dimensions  of  34  x  26  inches.  The! 
are  worthy  of  a  visit  from  professional  photographers  and  otheil 
who  would  obtain  really  artistic  colour  reproductions  for  a  sma 
sum.  A  booklet  issued  by  the  company  contains  small  reproduction! 
of  all  the  subjects  at  present  issued. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  January  22. 

Fakenham  Irterary  and  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Stale 
&  Co. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “  Velox  Papers.”  Demonstrated.  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Association.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Ton  in 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  “  Eyes  and  Ears”  Competition. 

Sunday,  January  24. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Northfleet. 

Monday,  January  25. 

Walsall  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slide 
and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Carnoustie  Photographic  Association.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Tonini 
of  Velox  Pape  s.”  VV.  F.  Slater. 

Stafford  Photographc  Society.  “Elementary  Photographs  Chemistry.”  V 
Bennison. 

Scarborough  and  D'strict  Photographic  Society.  Lecturette.  Frank  FosteJ 
Lecturette.  T.  F.  Brogden. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  t'ho  ograuhg  Slides. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  Membeis’  Prints. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “The  Romance  of  the  London  Streets- 
A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

Tuesday,  January  26. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Dete.mination  of  Spectrum  Maxima  auj 
Minima,’  and  “On  Uniformity  in  Spectroscopy  for  Photographic  Purpose.- 
and  a  Proposed  Form  of  Instrument.”  Chapman  .Jones. 

West  Brornw  ch  Photograph  c  Society.  “Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Priz 
Slides  and  Apparatus.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Leith  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  an 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  Conversazione: 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Bromide  Enlarging  and  Cloud  Printing. 
G.  H.  Capper. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “A  Trip  to  Arundel.”  Lecturette  Competition. 

Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  Members’  Competition. 

Blackburn  and  District  Camera  Club.  “  At  Home  and  Abroad  with  the  Camera. 
Alfred  Taylor. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Some  Avon  Villages.”  Harold  Baker. 

Faversham  Institute  Photographic  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E 
Staley  &  Co. 

Wednesday,  January  27. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  “  On  Enlarging.”  Mr.  Redfern. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Night. 

Portsmouth  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “Models  I  Have  Photographed.”  P.  R.  Salmon. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Figure  and  Genre  Studies.”  A.  Cohen. 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  “Carbon  Printing.”  W.  T.  Mahy. 

Motherwell  Y.M.  Inst.  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  anc 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 
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in'stol  Photographic  Club.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slides  ai  d 
Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  Platinotype  and  Carbon.”  It.  Forbes, 
forth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “Trimming,  Mounting,  and  the  Makirg 
of  Passe-Partouts.”  M.  Fiaser  Black. 

Thursday,  January  28. 

.ondon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  Demonstration  of  “Agfa” 
Specialties.  F.  C.  Hart. 

,.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “The  Process  Man -A  Character 
Study.”  B.  Vincent. 

landsworth  Photographic  Society.  “The  Manipulation  of  Autochromes.” 
F.  E.  B.  Hall. 

'helsea  Photographic  Society.  “Ciistoid  Films  (Development,  etc.).”  F. 
Humpherson. 

luo-by  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Picturesque  Midland  and  Cotswold  Villages.” 
°W.  A.  Clark. 

i'verpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Carbon  Printing.’  Demon¬ 
strated.  Ei  nest  Scott. 

ardiff  Windsor  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize 
Slides  and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

treenock  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  “The  Choice  of  a  Developer  for 
Bromide  Work.”  H.  S.  Date. 

Melbourne  (Dulwich)  Camera  Club.  “Photographs  taken  in  the  Emeiald  Isle.” 
S.  Savage. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

4  meeting  off  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  on  January  8.  Present  : 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Chapman,  J.P.,  H.  E.  Hull,  A.  Mackie,  D.  Prodger, 
E  Scamell,  Lang  Sims,  S.  H.  Fry,  and  C.  H.  Skillman. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman,  J.P.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  said  he  had  had  inquiries  for  a  suitable  form  of  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  for  the  photographic  business,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  were  certain  modifications  it  was  desirable  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  usual  forms  to  make  them  apply  to  the  conditions  of 
business.  He  had  now  a  very  useful  form,  which  was  at  the  service 
of  members. 

A  number  of  applications  for  ad, vice  from  members  were  read  and 
discussed. 

Certain  accounts  were  passed  for  payment. 

At  the  members’  meeting  which  followed  a  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  general  question  of  covenants  in  agreements  with  assistants 
not  to  open  in  business  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  employer’s 
place  of  business.  The  Hon.  Secretary  said  the  Association  was 
constantly  having  correspondence  with  members  upon  this  matter. 
What  was  a  reasonable  distance  to  fix  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  locality,  but  generally  it  wais  found  that 
the  member  suggested  a  radius  that  was  clearly  open  to  the  liability 
of  being  decided  to  be  inoperative  as  being  unreasonable.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  alleged  photographs  of 
spirits,  and  suggested  that  an  expression  of  opinion  should  come  from 
the  Association  as  to  the  character  of  the  results  that  had  been  shown. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Association  or  its 
members  to  enter  into  the  controversy. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — A  variegated  programme  of  ten-minute 
iecturettes  was  given  last  week.  The  President,  Mr.  T.  M.  Sellors, 
first  touched  upon  the  question  of  employing  filters  when  enlarging 
for  altering  contrast.  It  had  been  stated,  green  and  yellow  hardened, 
whilst  blue  softened  gradation.  Although  he  did  not  attach  much 
palue  to  the  statement,  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  test  its 
:ruth,  and  had  accordingly  made  a.  series  of  exposures  through  green 
ind  blue  gelatine  filters  respectively,  the  results  of  which  were 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  proposition  advanced.  The  multiplying 
factor  of  each  screen  was  previously  found  by  trial  and  error,  that  of 
Re  blue  being  x  2,  the  green  x  16.  Some  members,  in  commenting 
ipon  this,  pointed  out  that  merely  increasing  the  duration  of  ex- 
3osure  per  se,  by  the  interposition  of  the  green  filter,  would  pro- 
luce  added  contrasts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  necessarily 
ollow  that  blue  light  would  soften  gradation ;  the  filter  used  did  not 
ippreciably  alter  the  spectrum  to-  which  bromide  paper  was  sensi- 
ive,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  influence  results. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Long,  who  said  he  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  art,  next 
showed  a  series  of  slides  on  the  screen,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
assessing  a  wonderful  range  of  colour,  from,  blue,  cold  black,  warm 
hack,  to  delightful  browns,  the  colours  being  obtained  by  modifi- 
lations  of  the  developer  only.  The  lantern-plates  are  not  yet  on  the 
uarket,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  powerful  magnification  was  required 


to  resolve  their  “  grain,  ’  and  it  was  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
the  plates  could  be  chemically  fogged,  even  with  hypo  in  the  deve¬ 
loper,  and  ammonia  in  excess. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Taylor  next  passed  round  a  series  of  portraits  taken  by 
ordinary  artificial  lighting  in  a  room.  As  examples  of  happiness 
of  pose,  good  modelling,  and  technique  they  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  He  employed  ultra-fast  ortho’  plates  of  ordinary  type, 
and  with  three  60  c.p.  incandescent  burners  in  a  pendant  the 
average  exposure  at  f8  was  about  one  minute.  Several  members 
thought  Mr.  Taylor  was  needlessly  handicapping  himself  by  nor 
using  panchromatic  plates.  Under  the  conditions  stated,  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  a  few  seconds  only  would  have  sufficed.  Several  contributions 
by  other  members  brought  an  interesting  evening  to  a  close. 

♦ 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

“Frisian,  London.” — The  telegraphic  address  and  telephone 
number  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  are  the  useful  inscriptions  on  a  calendar 
for  1909,  which  further  bears  a  representation  of  the  premises  at  5, 
Highbury  Grove,  London,  N.,  in  which  that  home  of  enlarging  and 
trade  photographic  work  is  depicted  against  a  sky  of  such  Mediter¬ 
ranean  blueness  that  one  would  ask  Mr.  Fry  if  the  installations  of 
arc  lamps  which  we  have  seen  in  his  printing  and  enlarging  rooms 
are  merely  signs  of  a  connoisseur’s  love  of  such  things.  More  prob¬ 
ably,  the  decorative  presentment  of  the  “Frisian  establishment” 
is  merely  an  example  of  unconscious  “  working-up  and  colouring  ’ 
which  Mr.  Fry’s  staff  are  constantly  employing  for  the  improvement 
of  their  customers’  prints  and  enlargements.  We  are  glad  to  draw 
attention  once  again  to  the  consistently  good  work  of  printing  and 
enlarging  in  all  processes  turned  out  at  5,  Highbury  Grove. 

An  Ilford  Calendar  of  Sport. — A  useful  and  pleasant  little 
book,  containing  a  series  of  quite  interesting  photographs,  together 
with  no  little  humour,  has  just  been  issued  by  Ilford  Ltd.  under  the 
title,  “Ilford  -Sports  and  Pastimes  Calendar,  1909.”  It  provides  a 
monthly  calendar,  and  gives  for  each  month  in  the  year  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  appropriate  photograph  of  sport  as  played  bv  a 
couple  of  most  versatile  youngsters,  who  are  here  shown  motoring, 
golfing,  photographing,  to  say  nothing  of  other  exploits  in  the  way 
of  shooting  and  mountaineering.  The  humour  is  provided  by  the 
quotations  under  each  picture  drawn  from  literary  sources  as  wide 
apart  as  Ovid  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  photographs  are  in  every 
case  from  negatives  on  the  Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic  plate.  One  use¬ 
ful  table  is  that  giving  the  Watkins,  Wynne,  and  H.  &  D.  numbers 
of  the  Ilford  plates.  We  can  advise  our  readers  to  write  for  single 
copies  to  the  Ilford  Company,  whilst  dealers  should  see  they  do  not 
miss  placing  the  booklet  upon  their  counters. 

Baiter  Products. — The  Bayer  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  manual 
or  booklet  of  their  many  photographic  products.  Obtainable  free 
from  the  company  at  18  to  20,  Booth  Street,  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

— - - 

Technicalities  of  Copyright. — Some  interesting  particulars  about 
the  law  of  copyright  were  explained  in  the  Manchester  County  Court 
last  week.  Charles  Allen  Clarke,  author,  journalist,  and  wholesale 
picture  postcard  dealer,  of  Brighton  Avenue,  South  Shore,  Black¬ 
pool,  claimed  £50  damages  from  the  Continental  Postcard  Company, 
publishers,  of  Oxford  Road,  Manchester,  for  an  alleged  infringement 
of  copyright.  He  also  sought  an  account  of  certain  postcards  issued 
by  the  defendants,  with  an  order  for  their  delivery  up  to  him,  and 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  repeating  the  infringe¬ 
ment.  Mr.  H.  P.  Glover  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Lustgarten  was  solicitor  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Glover  said  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  artistic  and  literary  copy¬ 
right  in  a  certain  humorous  postcard.  This  card  depicted,  in  colours, 
a  chemist’s  shop  containing  a  display  of  bottles,  notices  about  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  and  in  particular  one  containing  the  words  “A 
Dark  Room.”  Looking  into  the  shop  were  a  couple  of  “innocents. 
They  were  gazing  in  amazement  at  the  notice  of  the  dark  room. 
The  man  was  saying,  “  Dark  room !  That’ll  be  for  courters  ;  and 
the  woman’s  reply  was,  “  Shall  we  ax  how  much  they  charge?  The 
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plaintiff  had  the  registered  copyright  of  this,  and  between  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  July  and  the  end  of  August  about  30,000'  copies  were  sold. 

Judge  Parry  :  Thirty  thousand  !  That’s  a  very  good  sale. 

Mr.  Glover  added  that  the  plaintiff  was  asked  by  publishers  for 
the  rights  to  publish  50,000  more,  but  instead  of  consenting  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  Mr.  Green,  under  which  the  latter 
had  the  right  of  publishing  the  card  for  three  years,  the  plaintiffs 
retaining  the  copyright  and  a  royalty.  In  October  the  defendants 
published  the  card.  This,  it  was  now  claimed,  was  an  infringement 
of  the  copyright.  The  couple  were  there,  the  chemists’s  shop,  and 
the  “dark  room”  notice;  and  the  dialogue,  though  slightly  altered, 
was  to  the  same  effect.  These  were  issued  at  a  lower  price,  with 
the  result  that  the  sale  of  the  plaintiff’s  cards  practically  came  to 
an  end.  As  the  law  of  copyright  stood  a  reproduction  of  a  picture 
or  its  design,  or  any  part  thereof,  was  an  infringement,  and  any 
person  who  sold,  published,  distributed,  or  even  exposed  such  for 
sale,  committed  an  infringement. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  large  sale  of  the  card  was  unques¬ 
tionably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  published  under  the  name 
of  “  Teddy  Ashton,”  the  title  he  used  in  writing  his  Lancashire  dialect 
sketches,  in  some  of  which  reference  was  made  to  the  particular 
couple  in  question,  wlm  went  by  the  names  of  “  Sammy  ”  and 
“Sally.” 

Cross-examined,  he  admitted  that,  although  he  indicated  the  design 
of  the  card,  he  had  no  actual  part  in  the  sketching  or  painting  of  it. 
That  was  done  by  a  lithographic  artist  named  M'Kinnon. 

A  witness  named  Whittle  said  he  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Clarke  in 
the  postcard  business,  and  that  this  particular  postcard  was.  published 
by  the  firm  which  traded  under  the  name  of  “  Teddy  Ashton.” 

Mr.  Lustgarten  contended  that  the  registration  of  both  the  artistic 
and  the  literary  copyrights  in  this  case  was  bad,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  plaintiff  could  not  succeed.  It  was  bad  in  respect  of 
the  drawing,  because  of  a  mis-statement  as  to  the  author.  The 
plaintiff  ought  to  have  registered  the  name  of  M'Kinnon  as  the  author 
of  the  sketch,  and  in  like  manner  he  ought  to  have  included  Whittle’s 
name  with  his  own  as  publishers  in  registering  the  literary  rights. 

After  discussing  a  number  of  High  Court  decisions  .on  both  sides, 
the  Judge  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  owner  of  the  original  design 
would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  gone  about  this  matter  in  the  right 
wav,  but  he  had  made  some  fatal  mistakes.  The  case  was  an  import¬ 
ant  one  to  authors,  artists,  publishers,  and  others,  because  it  showed 
that  it  was  almost  necessary  for  all  laymen  to  have  some  special 
advice  in  registering  copyrights.  If  they  had  no  society  or  union  to 
give  it  them  they  should  go  to  a  legal  adviser.  If  they  did  not  do 
that,  they  had  only  themselves  to  blame  if  things  went  wrong.  The 
plaintiff  had  not  done  right  in  calling  himself  the  author  of  the 
picture.  Clearly,  the  real  author  must  have  been  the  actual  painter. 

If  he  collaborated  with  the  painter  by  providing  ideas  to  be  painted, 
the  two  must  be  entered  as  joint  authors.  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
M'Kinnon  should  have  been  so  entered.  And  it  was  important  to 
artists  that  this  should  be  the  law,  for  otherwise  it  might  be  an  easy 
thing  to  deprive  the  artist  of  his  copyright  and  commercial  power 
of  living.  The  reading  on  the  card  raised  a  turious  point.  This, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  constituted  a  book,  and, 
in  respect  of  this  also,  Mr.  Lustgarten  was  right  in  arguing  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Whittle  should  have  been  entered  in  the  registration, 
as  the  card  was  published  by  the  firm  and  not  by  Mr.  Clarke  alone. 

He  agreed  that  it  was  a  technical  matter,  and  he  regretted  that  a 
technical  matter  of  this  kind  should  rob  a  man  of  his  copyright; 
but  there  the  law  was,  and  it  had  to  be  administered.  There  must 
be  judgment  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New  Jersey. — The  directors  have 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  2?  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock 
of  the  company,  payable  February  1,  1909,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  January  13. 

Bankruptcy  and  Breach  of  Promise. — At  the  Birkenhead  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  last  week,  Samuel  Thomas,  photographer’s  assistant, 
came  up  for  public  examination  with  a  statement  showing  £130  of 
liabilities  and  6s.  Id.  of  assets.  Mr.  O’Hare  appeared  for  a  creditor. 

In  reply  to  the  Assistant  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  said  he  was 
an  assistant  with  his  brother,  who  carried  on  business  in  Church 
Street,  Liverpool.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  business  beyond  his 
salary  of  two  guineas  a  week.  The  principal  claim  now  against  him, 
amounting  to  £109  5s.  2d.,  was  in  connection  with  an  action  for 
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breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  a  Miss  Roberts  got  judgm, 
against  him  at  Liverpool  Assizes  last  year.  The  judgment  was  m 
£50  and  costs.  Asked  whether,  in  defending  the  action,  lie  vt|| 
advised  he  had  a  good  defence,  the  debtor  replied  that  he  had 
defend  it  to  prove  that  he  did  not  fall  out  with  the  young  lady, 
made  an  offer  of  £25  to  settle  the  claim,  but  it  was  refused, 
was  not  prepared  to  set  aside  any  portion  of  his  earnings  to  ])  »j 
his  creditors,  as  it  took  him  all  his  time  to  keep  himself.  He  h  t 
no  prospect  of  further  or  better  employment  when  he  entered  ii 
the  engagement  with  Miss  Roberts.  After  the  Assize  trial  the  c;l 
was  removed  to  the  County  Court,  to  enforce  the  judgment,  and  )  , 
then  filed  his  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Asked  as  to  his  reason  l!  > 
doing  so,  he  said  the  matter  had  been  worrying  him  all  the  tin' 
and  he  thought  the  best  course  was  to  file  his  petition.  Mr.  O’HrB 
briefly  examined  the  debtor,  and  stated  that  he  had  only  offei 
£10  to  settle  the  action,  and  not  £25.  The  examination  was  close<B 


Portrait  Enlargements. — At  the  Alton  (Hants)  Petty  Sessici 
last  week,  Robert  Percy  Green  and  Sidney  Studholme,  respectalj 
dressed  individuals,  were  charged  with  obtaining  by  false  preter 
from  Alice  Wiltshire  the  sum  of  £1  8s.  in  money,  with  intent  ! 
defraud,  at  Holybourne,  on  October  16. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wiltshire,  the  wife  of  the  landlord  of  the  White  Hal 
Hotel,  Holybourne,  said  on  or  about  October  8,  the  prisoner  3ti 
holme  came  into  the  hotel  and  handed  her  his  card,  stating  he  cai 
from  the  International  Art  School,  8,  City  Garden  Row,  City  Ron 
London,  and  was  employed  in  enlarging  photographs,  lie  asked 
she  had  a  photograph  that  she  would  like  to  have  enlarged,  and  s 
gave  him  one.  He  said  it  would  not  cost  her  anything  to  have 
enlarged  because  he  wanted  to  do  work  for  the  principal  people 
the  villages  in  order  that  their  work  should  get  known.  On  Octol 
16  he  called  again  at  her  house  along  with  the  defendant  Green,  who 
he  introduced  as  his  artist.  They  brought  the  enlargement  of  t 
photograph  with  them,  and  asked  witness  if  she  would  let  them  trail 
it,  the  charge  for  which  would  be  25s.,  and  3s.  for  the  carriail 
and  insurance.  They  said  the  photograph  would  be  sent  to  li| 
without  further  trouble  about  a  week  from  that  date.  She  hand! 
him  the  picture  because  she  thought  it  was  a  genuine  firm  and  eveij 
thing  was  all  right.  She  paid  him  the  money,  and  Studholme  gal- 
her  a  receipt,  which  was  signed  in  the  name  of  Green.  \\  itna 
waited  a  fortnight  for  the  picture,  and  then  sent  a  postcard,  to  whi  / 
she  got  no  reply.  On  November  9  she  wrote  a  letter,  which  v 
returned  “  not  known,”  and  as  she  heard  nothing  further  she  co 
municated  with  the  police,  and  ultimately  applied  for  a  warrant. 

Frederick  Charles  Cunningham,  of  32,  Hermitage  Road,  Finsbu 
Park,  said  he  carried  on  business  as  the  British  Framing  Co.  at 
City  Garden  Row,  City  Road,  London.  He  had  known  the  prison* 
for  some  considerable  time  as  traders,  but  had  no  business  deal i i 
with  them  until  August,  1908.  They  were  then  canvassing  for  enlar. 
ments  of  photographs,  and  since  September  or  October  they  w 
travelling  together.  They  gave  witness  orders  for  the  frames,  I 
not  since  the  beginning  of  November.  He  got  his  money  from  tin 
They  were  not  connected  with  him  in  business.  He  gave  th 
authority  to  use  his  address  for  letters,  but  not  for  any  other  r> 
poses.  He  knew  of  no  place  called  the  International  Art  School 
his  neighbourhood,  and  the  address  on  the  card  of  the  prisoners  v 
the  address  of  his  business  premises.  He  received  several  lette 
addressed  to  Green,  and  returned  them  because  he  had  comolaii 
from  Aldershot. 

Other  charges  were  laid  against  prisoners,  who  were  committ 
for  trial  to  the  Assizes  in  March  on  each  of  the  charges.  Bail  w 
fixed,  the  prisoners  in  £50  and  two  sureties  of  £50  each.  Bail  w 
not  forthcoming. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 


Natural  Photographic  Studios,  Ltd. — Registered  December  1 
Capital  £6,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  take  over  the  busine 
of  a  photographer,  etc.,  carried  on  by  W.  Friese-Greene,  at  203 
Western  Road,  and  20,  Middle  Street,  Brighton.  Private  compan 
Registered  office,  203a,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

Sanger- Shepherd  and  Co. — £4,000  (£1).  To  take  over  t 
business  of  scientific  instrument,  jihotographic  requisite,  and  mot 
accessory  makers  and  dealers  carried  on  by  E.  Sanger-Shepher 
R.  L.  Cocks,  A.  F.  Hills,  and  E.  D.  Doncaster,  at  5-6,  Gray’s  I? 
Passage,  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  as  Sanger -'Shepherd  and  C 
Private  :  5-7,  Gray’s  Inn  Passage,  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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Dews  ana  Dotes, 


:he  Upper  Brook  Street  Fine  Art  Association,  79,  Upper 
>ok  Street,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester,  advise  us  that  in  consequence 
increase  of  business  they  have  been  compelled  to'  extend  and 
arge  their  premises,  and  have  built  further  workshops  in  order 
deal  with  the  increased  orders.  The  plans  for  the  new  work- 
>ps  were  passed  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  prior  to  the 
erations  being  executed. 

‘Ensign”  Competition. — Lieut. -Col.  H.  E.  Drake-Brockman, 

.  Thos.  Cook  and  Sons,  13,  Esplanade  Road,  Bombay,  is  the 
iner  of  the  January  “Ensign”  roll  film  competition  in  which 
ssrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  three-guinea  camera  for  the  best 
native  on  “  Ensign  ”  film.  The  entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  the 
■nth.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with 
;ry  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 

\  Judge’s  View  of  Canvassers. — Judge  Hans  Hamilton  found 
dt  at  the  Blackburn  County  Court  last  week  with  the  practice 
canvassing  from  door-to-door  of  working-men’s  houses  for  orders 
■  articles  that  are  more  or  less  luxuries.  The  comments  were 
de  on  a  case  in  which  a  photographic  firm  sued  a  man  for 
s.  6d.,  the  value  of  an  enlargement.  The  defence  was  that  if 
>re  was  an  order  it  was  given  by  the  wife,  and  the  wife,  in 
<*  evidence,  said  the  agent  told  her  the  enlargement  would  be 
e.  The  agent,  she  added,  was  in  the  house  an  hour.  In  giving 
Igment  for  the  defendant  with  costs,  the  Judge  said  the  practice 
trading  from  house-to-house  among  the  working  classes  ought 
lly  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  amount  of 
•ney  which  the  working  classes  parted  with  for  insurance  and 
on — all  done  by  canvassing  from  door  to  door — was  remarkable, 
e  people  seemed  to  be  preyed  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ney  they  parted  with  would  amply  provide  them  all  with 
l-age  pensions  at  the  age  of  65.  This  class  of  trading  ought  to 
put  down.  A  man’s  house  was  his  castle,  and  when  someone 
nt  and  talked  for  an  hour  and  worried  a  woman,  when  the  man 
s  absent,  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  not  the  kind  of  trade 
it  was  wanted  in  this  country.  Mr.  Carter  (representing  the 
lintiffs)  asked  whether  it  was  the  judge’s  view  that  agents;  should 
canvass  at  all  at  people’s  houses.  The  Judge  said  he  was 
erring  to  luxuries,  such  as  jewellery  and  expensive  pictures, 
dch  people  should  go  out  and  buy  if  they  required  them. 

\  Professional  Exhibition. — During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
w  Year,  Messrs.  Gold,  Smith,  and  Co.,  of  44,  Chapel  Street, 
Iford,  Manchester,  held  an  exhibition  in  their  extensive  show- 
mas.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  describe  in  detail  the 
ellent  goods  which  were  to  be  seen  and  tested,  this  firm’s  motto 
ng,  “  everything  photographic.”  Several  striking  novelties  were 
be  seen.  About  the  best  was  a  farmyard  scene,  the  background, 
th  extension  painted  in  soft  naturalistic  colours,  a  small  fence, 
arge  “stone  ”  suitable  for  a  child  to  sit  upon,  a  sparrow,  a  white 
k  and  two  hens,  a  duck  and  drake.  A  child  could  hardly  help 
king  happy  amid  such  surroundings.  The  price  of  the  whole 
arm”  is  £7.  Among  other  novel  accessories  for  the  entertain- 
nt  of  children  were  pigeons,  canaries,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  etc., 
1  a  fine  selection  of  backgrounds  and  studio  accessories  manu- 
tured  for  the  most  part  on  the  premises,  among  them  a  fireside 
ner.  A  studio  stand  of  very  strong  pattern  was  shown,  which 
ild  be  lowered  to  a  height  of  27in.  for  child!  portraiture ;  the  full 
ght  being  44in.  and  the  price  £2  11s.  Demonstrations  were  given 
dry-mounting  with  the  “  Rito  ”  paste,  which  requires  no  fixing 
n,  and  sells  at  3s.  per  pot,  sufficient  for  500  cabinets.  An  oval 
aimer  to  cut  two  sizes  with  one  shape,  and  a  neat  press  for 
te-marking  postcards  were  also  shown.  A  “  postcard  while  you 
it”  studio  was  to  be  seen  in  full  working  order  with  an  operator  in 
endance,  and  the  time  from  exposing  the  plate  to  delivery  of  the 
shed  postcard  was  13  min.,  but  four  different  photographs  could 
done  in  that  time.  The  price  of  the  complete  outfit,  comprising 
nting  machine,  developing  and  fixing  tank,  dark  room  lamp  and 
'ing  apparatus,  is  £5  5s.  The  “  Jandus  ”  arc  was  shown  with  a 
v  idea  in  reflectors,  and  exposures  of  1-5  sec.  on  Warwick  Special 


Rapid  plates  gave  fully  exposed  negatives.  Mr.  Jobson,  of  the 
Warwick  Dry-plate  Company,  was  in  attendance  during  the  whole 
fortnight  giving  practical  demonstrations  in  the  electric-light  studo. 
As  evidence  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  exhibition,  visiters 
came  from  the  Scottish  Midlands,  Ireland,  Wales,  South  of  England, 
East  Coast,  and  Isle  of  Man. 

Damages  for  Postcard  Publication. — Fascinatingly  clothed  as  a 
clown,  in  white  satin  doublet  and  hose,  a  lady,  who  has  since 
become  Madame  K.,  the  wife  of  a  Parisian  business  man,  went  to 
a  fancy  dress  ball  three  years  ago,  with  her  sister,  also  then  a 
spinster  (relates  the  “Daily  Telegraph.”)  At  the  ball  a  well-known 
photographer,  who  has  a  shop  on  the  boulevards,  thought  the  two 
graceful  pierrots  would  make  a  charming  picture,  and  took  one, 
with  their  permission.  They  agreed  to  buy  from  him  a  certain 
number  of  copies.  Some  time  afterwards  they  discovered  that  their 
picture  was  being  sold  on  postcards,  and  the  lady,  who  had  by 
then  married  M.  K.,  sued  the  photographer  for  £800  damages. 
Defendant  replied  that  he  had  taken  the  picture  at  a  ball,  which 
was  not  exactly  a  private  one,  and  that,  having  sold  copies  to  the 
ladies  at  a  specially  low  rate,  he  was  entitled  to  make  money  out- 
of  the  negatives.  The  Courts,  with  nice  discrimination,  have  de¬ 
cided,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  Madame  K.,  but  without  entirely 
condemning  the  photographer.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  wrong, 
say  the  judges,  in  selling  picture  postcards  of  the  lady,  attired  as 
a  clown,  without  her  leave.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  “  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  defendant  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in 
imagining  that  he  had  to  do  with  persons  desiring  advertisement, 
and  that  such  an  impression  was  the  more  plausible  because, 
besides  sitting  for  one  picture  alone  with  her  sister,  Madame  K. 
had  also  sat  for  another  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  clowns, 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  whom  may  be  described  at  the  least  as 
singular.”  On  these  choicely  expressed  grounds,  the  Court  allowed 
Madame  K.  only  £8  damages,  instead  of  the  £800  for  which  she 
had  asked. 


Corresponaence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  HERR  DUHRKOOP’S  PICTURES 
IN  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  Mr.  Hoppe’s  interesting  account  of 
Herr  Diihrkoop’s  work  he  states  :  — 

“  It  was  not  until  1905  that  he  first  exhibited  at  an  English  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition — namely,  that  of  Leeds.”  I  do  not  think  this 
is  correct.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  April-May,  1906,  that  Herr 
Diihrkoop  exhibited  his  work  at  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  office,  and  at  the  same  time  he  also  exhibited  at  the  “The 
Northern,”  held  in  Manchester,  and  where  he  was  awarded  two 
plaques  for  “Twilight”  (reproduced  in  the  catalogue)  and  “  Her- 
melin.”  Ini  the  “British  Journal  of  Photography,”  of  May  4,  1906, 
attention  is  drawn  to  this  fact. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Herr  Diihrkoop ’s 
first  appearance  at  a  photographic  exhibition  in  England  was  at  the 
1906  Northern  held  in  Manchester,  but  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
in  the  Leeds  catalogue  of  1905,  nor  is  ,his  name  mentioned  in  an^ 
of  the  Press  notices  that  appeared  on  that  exhibition.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  Herr  Diihrkoop  has  again  sent  to  the  Manchester  Northern 
of  1909,  and  is  awarded  one  of  the  fine  plaques. — Yours  faithfully, 

S.  L.  COULTHURST. 

[We  have  not  the  means  of  confirming  the  reference  to  the  Leeds 
Exhibition,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  notable  exhibit  of  Herr 
Diihrkoop’s  work  was  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  which  opened  on  February  24,  1906.  We  were  so 
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impressed  with  the  eighteen  prints  there  shown  that  we  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  Herr  Diihrkoop  in  Hamburg  a  fortnight  later,  and 
brought  back  the  seventy  prints  which  were  shown  at  Wellington 
Street  in  April-May,  and  had  further  attention  drawn  to  them  by 
the  award  at  the  Manchester  “Northern”  of  that  year,  to  which 
Mr.  Coulthurst  alludes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  an  article, 
entitled  “  The  Ordinary  Room  as  the  Professional  Studio,”  in  the 
“B.J.”  for  November  16,  1906,  we  described  and  illustrated  the 
now  famous  “Portraiture  Rooms  ”  at  Hamburg. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


MEGILP  AS  A  DILUENT  FOR  “  LUSTRALENE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hackney  Photographic 
Society,  that  megilp  was  a  suitable  medium  for  “thinning  out” 
Lustralene.  We  should  like  to  point  out  that  lead  acetate  (sugar 
of  lead)  forms  an  important  constituent  of  megilp.  This,  although 
admirable  as  a  drier  for  oil  colours,  is  hardly  suitable  for  use  on 
photographic  prints. 

May  we  also  mention  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
regular  users  of  the  paste,  we  have  now  in  preparation  a  liquid 
form  of  “Lustralene,”  which  will  be  packed  in  bottles  similar  to 
our  well-known  Glissolene.  This  will  be  a  very  economical  form,  and 
will  probably  displace  the  paste  in  boxes  and  tubes. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  W.  Ethelbert  Henry, 

For  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co. 

Maidenhead  (England). 

January  15,  1909.. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  case  that  I  have  met  wdth  shows  the  necessity  of 
the  agreement  to  protect  masters  and  assistants  alike.  A  learner 
left  me  after  one  year,  being  dismissed  for  general  unsuitability. 
His  father,  like  a  fond,  foolish  parent,  started  him  on  his  own,  and 
now  he  turns  out  stuff  that  would  disgrace  any  Australian  aborigine 
with  a  hand  camera  and  advertises  “Late  with  Messrs.  A.  and  Z.” 
Very  pleasant,  and  greatly  to  our  credit.  We  cannot  complain  of 
.monetary  loss,  but  it  being  thought  that  we  had  employed  such 
incompetents  is  not  adding  to  our  prestige,  It  may  be  said  that 
such  a  one  might  start. in  any  town;  certainly,  but  in  that  case  no 
one  will  suffer  but  himself.  As  it  is,  the  jiublic  may  be  deluded, 
against  the  evidence  of  his  specimens,  whilst  “  A.  and  Z.”  suffer,  most 
undeservedly. 

Taking  it  all  round,  I  think  employers  should  protect  themselves 
by  having  a  fair  and  equitable  agreement  drawn  up,  and  so  long 
as  the  assistants  are  paid  their  stipulated  wage  I  cannot  see  that 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own 
business  into  the  bargain.  The  restricted  areas,  however,  should  be 
as  small  as  is  compatible  with  justice,  whilst  small,  niggling  stipu¬ 
lations,  insomuch  as  to  confuse  the  main  issue,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  avoided.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  certainly  think 
that  a  clause  referring  to  loyalty  to  the  firm  should  be  included. 

Whilst  one  can  generally  rely  on  the  esprit  de  corps  of  one’s 
assistants,  this  is  a  most  important  matter.  If  your  competitor  lias 
definite  information  upon  the  volume  of  your  business,  successful 
styles,  good  customers,  etc.,  he  can  frame  his  policy  to  surer  advan¬ 
tage.  In  such  a  comparatively  small  thing  as  forwarding  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  it  is  inadvisable  for  your  errand  boy  to  mention  it  to  his 
chum,  who  occupies  a  similar  exalted  position  in  the  photographic 
world,  since  it  might  give  the  latter’s  employer  the  hint  to  swamp  you 
with  something  much  more  elaborate.  In  a  business  such  as  photo¬ 
graphy,  or,  indeed,  any  business,  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
dodges  profitably  employed  by  their  inventors  that  certainly  would 
not  be  worth  while  publishing  and  going  to  the  great  expense  of 
patenting;  at  the  same  time  they  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant 
one’s  taking  steps  to  prevent  a  rival  filching  one’s  brains.  As  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  however,  in  the  “Journal,”  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  strives  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  an  assistant  desirous 
of  a  job,  over-reaches  it  by  being  too  inclusive.  At  the  same  time 
photographers  are  not  the  only  people  that  suffer  from  this.  I  have 
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seen  the  agreement  between  a  certain  world-famous  firm  <>t  l<|.[ 
sellers  and  their  provincial  managers  that  lias,  amongst 
clauses  dealing  with  business  secrets,  commissions,  etc.,  one  il 
forbids  the  said  manager  to  engage,  either  for  himself  or  anoi  r 
party,  in  any  business  that  they  are  interested  in  for  a  radiu,  i 
fifty  miles.  Since  this  includes  bookselling,  newsagency,  fancy  go*  ■ 
typewriting  requisites,  printing,  and  various  agencies,  there  is  | 
much  chance  for  the  poor  managers,  unless  they  go  to  the  c.\p<u 
of  fighting  the  agreement.  Certainly  we  think  that  this  is  as  fi 
an  example  as  we  have  heard  of  undue  restriction  of  trade;  but  tlM 
it  is,  and  the  law  is  “  an  hass,”  and  beastly  expensive. 

A.  AND  1 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  1  commenced  this  topic,  December  18,  to  show  « 
fallacy  of  the  article  in  the  “Daily  News  ”  against  “Radius  Agl 
ments,”  kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  for  same  purpose  in  rephj) 

“  Onlooker,”  January  8.  The  temperate  letter  in  your  last* 

“  Provincial  Pro.”  should  prove  to  any  candid  mind  that  any  mail 
ing  operator  opening  in  competition  near  the  studio  where  he  Q 
worked  for  years  caanot  be  otherwise  than  harmful  to  a  bush# 
however  old  established.  In  that  case,  however,  it  seems  the  jRl 
prietors  lived  on  the  spot  and  so  were  able  promptly  and  person# 
to  deal  with  the  new  situation,  and  thus  saved  themselves.  My  let®  I 
however,  had  mainly  in  view  the  matter  of  branch  managers  wlm 
the  principals  lived  at  a  distance  ;  there  was  not  a  word  in  my  lejr 
against  fair  competition  by  strangers,  but  only  against  the  com™ 
tion  caused  by  those  of  “your  own  house.”  “Onlooker”  does  ft 
touch  this  except  to  say  that  if  the  business  eventually  becote 
transferred  it  will  more  than  likely  be  due  to  the  faults  of  the  j 
manager.  That  is  practically  justifying  the  division  of  the  hohG 
I  do  not  care  whether  there  is  only  a  verbal  agreement  or  a  wriliiM 
one :  if  there  was  a  definite  arrangement  that  the  manager  should  k  ( 
work  in  competition  in  the  same  place,  to  break  through  it  is  a  nail  J 
infringement.  The  probability  is  that  such  a  one  would  not  thinl  f  ] 
competing  until  he  had  been  there  some  time  and  become  ffll 
known  and  there  appeared  some  probability  of  success  ;  but  who  I 
had  to  pay  for  this  but  the  proprietors  who  first  took  the  r  1  | 
“  P.  P.’s”  letter  in  last  singularly  but  conclusively  showed  It,' j 
sooner  or  later,  those  who  act  inconsiderately  with  their  employs 
suffer — albeit  the  employers  suffer  too  in  the  process.  It  was  refnl-  3 
ing  to  read  that  “  P.  P.”  was  still  on  gcod  terms  with  his  old  fU  I 
tious  manager-competitor.  One  wonders  how  he  would  have  It  1 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  shut  up  and  go  abroad  for  a  living,  'll 
opens  up  the  question  I  referred  to  in  my  letter — i.e.,  co-opera  in  j 
versus  competition.  How  much  better  for  all  it  would  have  h'U  I 
supposing  this  manager  thought  he  would  like  to  start  on  his  dnl  j 
account,  if  he  had  conferred  with  his  employer  and  seen  if  it  del 
practicable  to  start  elsewhere.  They  might  then  have  been  mutual 
helpful.  I  cannot  but  think,  from  the  tone  of  “  P.  P.’s  ”  letter,  |t| 
it  would  have  been  fairly  and  justly  considered.  This  co-oper;  n 
is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ward’s  letter  in  your  last  on  Amei  n 
matters.  One  cannot  but  see  in  our  daily  papers  this  is  the  ti  3.  i 
Our  fierce  competition  throughout  this  and  other  countries  in  lie  v 
every  department  of  trade  is  causing  much  of  the  stagnation  wife  i 
means  death.  My  main  object  in  writing  at  all  was  to  enforces J 
far  as  possible  the  almost  imperative  need  on  both  sides  of  abi<  i 
by  arrangements  made  in  good  faith  in  order  to  maintain  that  sMl 
feeling  without  which  employer  and  employee  cannot  work  ill  j 
together. — Yours,  etc  Observe  ! 


Shropshire  Camera  Club. — The  Club’s  third  annual  exhibit 
will  be  held  in  the  Working  Men’s  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  on  MarcW 
and  April  1.  There  are  no  entrance  fees,  and  the  latest  day>r 
receiving  entry  forms  is  March  20.  The  open  section  include  a 
class  for  foreign  exhibits,  one  for  colour  work  by  any  process,  M 
one  open  to  members  of  the  Midland  Federation  only,  as  well  ■  a 
class  open  to  all  British  photographers.  A  silver  plaque,  tcrt 
awarded  by  a  ballot  of  the  visitors,  will  be  given  for  the  best  picP 
in  the  exhibition.  Entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  beib- 
taiined  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingslj<li 
Shrewsbury.  -I 
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insurers  to  Correspondents. 


j  l  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
g  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
)URNal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
mdon,  W:  C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay/, 
rrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
mmunications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
iless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given, 
mmunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
fairs  should’be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.. 
it  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
r  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
reenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  W.C., 
idertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
■.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
.wo  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
;e. 

<  igraphs  Registered  : — 

;  ighton  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Thetford,  Norfolk.  Photograph  of  E’vedtn 
11,  Suffolk,  Resist  enee  of  Viscount  Iveagh,  K.P. 
s  lerlarid,  86,  High  Road.  Wood  Green.  Photograph  of  Mrs.  Clark,  Wood 
•in  Catenarian,  ape  105  years. 

t  stairs,  101,  Compton  Road,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  Sussex.  Photograph 
,  itlel  “  John  Hull  at  Market." 

'  Taylor,  Paternoster  Buildings,  Carnarvon,  North  Wales.  Two  Photo- 
vhs  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones  of  Carnarvon. 

■  Ley,  23,  Northcote  Road,  Croydon.  Photograph  of  the  Croydon  Common 
.  >tball  Team. 

!  (Dunedin, 'N.Z;)r — (1)  The  R.R.  would  be  almost  useless,  because 
i  depth  of  focus  would  be  totally  different.  You  would  have 
rflstop  down  the  anastigrnat  to  the  smaller  aperture.  (2)  We 
i^i lid  place  them  in  your  order — viz.,  A,  B,  C;  but  all  are  first¬ 
’s  lens.  A  and  C  will  cover  a  much  larger  plate  better  than  B. 
i  On  manufacture  there  are  not  many.  We  may  name  “Lens 
7  rk  for  Amateurs;”  by  H.  Orford  (3s.).  On  general  photo- 
phic  optics  you  should  get  “  The  Optics  of  Photography  and 
3  tographic  Lenses,”  by  J.  Traill  Taylor  (3s.  6d.).  You  can 
l  both  these  from  Hampton  and  Go.,  12  and  13,  Cursitor  Street, 
i.  (4)  “  Colour  Photography,”  by  Bolas  Tallent  and  Senior,  is 
l  i  for  general  principles  (Marion,  Is.  6d.),  but  there  is  no  com- 
i  tensive  book  which,  is  recent.  The  best  is  “Natural  Colour 
E  tography,”  by  Dr.  E.  Koenig  (price  2s.),  through  any  London 
i  se.  (5)  Yes,  to  any  photographer,  sending  full  address.  It 
a]  appear  end  of  March. 

(•  C. — The  firm  has  an  excellent  reputation,  but  has  not  been 

■  he  fore  of  late,  having  apparently  withdrawn  to  a  large  extent 
i  n  the  purely  photographic  trade.  If  you  turn  to  an  “  Almanac  ” 

few  years  ago  you  will  see  its  announcements.  We  believe  it 
Till  at  the  same  address. 

•  —Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  all  good  and  about  equal.  We  should  not 
ijise  No.  4. 

aller. — No  powder  is  absolutely  free  from  smoke.  We  advise 
7  to  use  the  “Agfa”  with  the  apparatus  you  now  have. 

Howard. — Conditions  in  New  Zealand  are  very  much  as  here, 
3  ve  gather  in  a  general  way.  Re  Canada,  see  the  article  in  the 
-  ent  “Almanac.” 

l  :nt. — We  do  not  know  of  one.  Better  apply  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
F  mey  and  Co.,  64,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  who,  we  believe,  publish 

> . 

iomas. — We  are  sorry  to  have  overlooked  your  query  last  week, 
r  highly  refractive  liquid  to  which  you  refer  is  probably  carbon 
i  ilphide  (index,  1.63).  Phosphorus  oxychloride  (liquid)  has  a 
’•  active  index  of  1.48. 

>  ting  Linen. — I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  any  linen  would  be 
'  nically  pure  enough  for  backing  P.O.P.  prints  with.  Would 
F,  kindly  advise  me  if  there  is  any  special  make  suitable  for 
?l tographic  purposes? — John  W.  Minnitt. 

b6  do  not  know  of  a  special  make,  as  it  is  not  usual  to  mount 
H  .P.  prints  on  linen.  A  good  linen  scalded  and  ironed  before  use 
4id  be  quite  safe,  we  think. 

it  st.  It  is  within  our  province  only  to  advise  you  in  a  general 
j  •  If  you  have  already  shown  any  journalistic  aptitude  you 
A  Id  do  well  to  continue  such  work,  with  a  view  to  engaging 
n  t  altogether ;  but  if  you  have  done  nothing  in  it  as  yet  we 
-uoi  encourage  you  to  give  up  your  present  berth.  You  had 

>  er  get  the  advice  of  some  friend  who  is  a  newspaper  man 
ipour  town. 


Intensified — Can  you  favour  me  with  a  formula  for  intensify¬ 
ing,  one  more  reliable  than  the  ammonia  mercury  process? — 
Intensified 

Yes,  the  chromium  intensifier,  on  page  784  of  the  “  Almanac.” 

Foreign  Journals.— -(1)  Can  you  supply  me  with  any  names  and 
addresses  of  the  principal  photographic  journals  published  in  the 
following  cities  in  Australia:  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth? 
(2)  Also  the  principal  journals  in  the  following  cities  in  South 
Africa:  Cape  Town  and  Durban? — Pyro. 

(1)  “Australian  Photographic  Journal,”  published  by  Harring¬ 
ton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  386,  George  Street,  Sydney ;  and  the  “Australian 
Photographic  Review,”  published  by  Baker  and  Rouse  Proprietary, 
Ltd.,  375,  George  iStreet,  Sydney.  (2)  “South  African  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal,”  published  by  E.  H.  Oakley  and  Co.,  Camera 
House,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Condensers. — (1)  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  a  4in.  Herschell 
condenser  (double  convex  for  meniscus  lenses)  over  a  4in.  compound 
piano  convex  one,  using  a  4in.  and  5in.  cinematograph  objective? 
Will  the  light  from  the  Herschell  be  more  powerful?  (2)  Would 
the  distance  between  the  condenser  and  film  remain  the  same  in 
both  cases,  or  would  it  require  to  be  altered  to  obtain  the  best 
results  ? — Cinematograph. 

(1)  The  Herschell  condenser  shows  less  aberration  than  the  more 
usual  compound  form,  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  obtain  good 
illumination  with  it;  also  the  light  is  nearer  the  condenser,  and 
so  the  illumination  is  brighter.  (2)  We  cannot  answer  this 
definitely.  A  little  alteration  might  be  required  to  utilise  the 
maximum  amount  of  light,  but  the  amount  of  adjustment  wrould 
probably  be  very  small. 

Lantern  Lens. — I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  know  the 
chief  differences  between  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  and  a 
lantern  objective.- — Q.  S. 

An  uncorrected  lens  of  the  Petzval  portrait  type  is  usually  used 
for  projection  with  lanterns  of  the  less  expensive  kind.  With 
others  a  large  aperture  anastigrnat  lens  is  frequently  used. 

Swing  Back,  Etc. — '(2)  Would  you  recommend  a  swing  back  to  the 
camera,  vertical  and  horizontal  swing?  (3)  State  briefly  the  use  of 
the  swing  with  a  modern  lens,  such  as  the  above.  I  may  state 
that  the  camera  front  has  only  a  limited  rise. — Excelsior. 

(1)  The  focal  length  is  very  suitable  for  portrait  work,  if  you 
have  the  space,  but  the  aperture  is  small.  You  should  have  ff 6 
for  portraiture ;  better  /4.5.  For  landscape  on  the  10  x  8  the  focal 
length  is  just  about  right.  (2)  Certainly,  it  is  frequently  of  service 
in  both  portrait  and  landscape  work,  and  particularly  if  there  is 
also  a  swing  front.  The  two  in  conjunction  are  equivalent  to  a 
considerable  rise  of  front.  (3)  If  the  back  is  swung  through  a 
fairly  large  angle,  the  lens  requires  to  be  stopped  down  a  good 
deal ;  often  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  modern  flat  field  anastigrnat 
than  in  that  of  an  old  R.R.  or  single  lens. 

Residues. — We  have  a  large  tub  of  silver  washing  which  we  have 
tried  to  throw  down  with  salt,  and  then  alum,  which  we  have 
often  found  successful  when  salt  alone  has  failed,  and  then  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  suspecting  that  some  hypo  had  been 
thrown  in  we  tried  sulphide  of  potass,  but  with  all  we  have  failed 
to  get  the  silver  down.  Can  you  help  us  in  the  matter? — 
Perplexed. 

We  are  afraid  the  bath  is  in  a  rather  complex  state  after  the 
various  additions,  but  one  thing  we  can  tell  you  is  that  it  will  be 
well  to  destroy  the  free  acid  in  it  which  is  decomposing  the  sul¬ 
phide  as  fast  as  you  put  it  in,  and  we  should  imagine  creating  no 
little  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  We  advise  you  to  add  some 
caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  solution  until  the  bath  (after  well 
stirring)  turns  red  litmus  paper  distinctly  blue.  Then  add 
some  more  potass  sulphide.  Stir  well  and  leave  in  a  warm  place 
if  you  can  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  this  will  not  precipitate  the 
silver  we  fear  nothing  will. 

W.  R. — We  advise  you  to  write  to  Dr.  E.  Koenig,  Meister  Lucius 
and  Briining,  Hoeschst  a/M.,  Germany,  stating  your  requirements. 

Copyright. — Some  time  ago  I  asked  for  and  received  permission 
to  photograph  for  my  own  use  a  little  girl.  The  person  giving 
the  permission  was,  I  think,  the  godmother.  I  have  taken  no  money 
from  them,  but  she,  and  also  the  mother  of  the  child,  have  accepted 
gratis  copies.  I  took  it  that  the  copyright  was  mine,  and  recently 
sold  the  copyright  of  one  negative  to  an  art  dealer.  The  god- 
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mother  is  now  saying  I  had  no  right  to  do  his,  and  is  quite  sure 
the  mother  will  strongly  object.  Should  be  glad  of  your  opinion. 
—Copyright. 

The  copyright  is  yours,  the  relatives,  not  having  paid  for  the 
work,  have  no  proprietary  rights  in  it  whatever.  We  advise 
you  to  explain  the  matter  to  them. 

Puzzled. — We  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  your  naming 
both  firms  in  your  note-heading  or  in  other  ways,  nor  in  your 
referring  to  the  distinction  of  the  second  firm. 

Spots  on  Autochromes. — After  using  the  permanganate  solution  I 
am  much  bothered  with  green  spots  of  different  sizes,  but  in  the 
centre  of  each  spot  is  a  small  black  grain.  I  have  tried  filtering 
all  solutions  and  washing  water,  but  with  no  success.  Can  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure? — E.  Y.  E.  N. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  permanganate  and  acid  bath 
kept  in  one  solution.  These  ingredients  should  be  kept  in  separate 
solutions,  and  only  mixed  just  before  use.  If  the  permanganate 
is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  there  should  be  no  trouble,  but  it 
will  decompose  and  produce  spots  very  readily  if  any  organic  matter 
comes  into  contact  with  it.  The  only  other  possible  cause  of  your 
trouble  that  we  can  think  of  is  dust  on  the  plate,  but  we  assume 
you  guard  against  this. 

Glazing  P.O.P.,  etc.— 1.  Why  do  P.O.P.  prints,  glazed  on  plate 
glass  in  the  ordinary  way,  lose  all  gloss  when  mounted,  and  have 
a  mottled  appearance  on  surface?  2.  Please  give  the  name  of  a 
firm  which  enamels  prints?  3.  How  can  prints  be  backed  with 
paper  to  prevent  them  losing  gloss  after  removal  from  plate  glass? 
Should  they  be  backed  before  being  glazed  and  before  being 
trimmed,  or  after? — J.  Kay. 

1.  The  disappearance  of  the  gloss  is  due  to  the  penetration  of 
the  moist  mountant ;  it  would  not  take  place  with  a  dry-mounting 
method,  and  should  not  be  pronounced  when  using  a  stiff  non- 
penetrating  mountant,  such  as  “  Tixit,”  of  the  Vanguard  Com¬ 
pany.  2.  Almost  any  of  the  good  trade  workers  will  do  this.  See 
our  advertising  pages  or  the  section  “  Enlargements,  Printing,  and 
Trade  Work”  in  the  “Almanac,”  p.  1331.  3.  The  backing  paper 

is  pasted  on  with  a  stiff  mountant — hot  gelatine  or  glue  is  much 
used,  before  the  print  has  become  dry,  and  while  it  is  still  on  the 
glass.  4.  We  should  prefer  something  a  little  more  rapid  if  you 
are  thinking  of  studio  work,  say  the  same  firm’s  portrait  lens, 
Series  I.,  No.  5,  which  is,  however,  double  the  price.  For  outdoor 
work  you  could  not  do  better  than  the  one  you  name. 

A.  W.  W.  B. — Fordhams  Ltd.,  Walthamstow,  E. 

Three-colour  Carbon. — -Will  you  kindly  advise  me  the  best  work 
on  three-colour  work  (carbon)  ? — Colour. 

There  is  no  book  on  the  subject.  The  information  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  process,  apart  from  that  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Rotary  Photographic  Company  and  the  Autotype  Company,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  “Colour  Photography”  supplement  to  the  “B.J.” 

'Copyright. — 1.  In  taking  orders  for  cards  I  have  a  request  for  a 
special  subject,  and  reply  that  for  a  minimum  order  I  will  get  it 
and  supply.  Whose  is  the  copyright?  2.  I  take  an  order,  allow¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  name  the  subjects.  I  get  negatives  and  supply 
cards.  Whose  is  the  copyright?  3.  In  the  above  cases,  does  a 
verbal  statement,  such  as  “  of  course  other  people  will  have  them 
as  well,”  make  any  difference?  4.  I  have  a  request  for  a  new 
negative  of  a  stock  subject,  so  that  some  slight  alteration  may  be 
made,  and  charge  a  small  sum  for  getting  the  negative.  I  take  it 
that  copyright  rests  in  the  customer.  Whose  property  is  the 
negative?  I  presume  mine,  although  I  cannot  make  prints,  except 
to  the  customer’s  order. — A.  E.  J. 

1.  If  the  view  is  taken  to  the  special  order  of  the  customer,  the 
copyright  will  belong  to  him,  but  the  negative  to  you.  2.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  copyright  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  customer, 
as  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  work.  3.  All  agreements  with  regard 
to  copyright  should  be  in  writing.  4.  If  you  supply  a  duplicate 
negative  from  a  stock  one,  the  copyright  in  which  is  yours,  you 
still  retain  the  copyright  in  that. 

Varnishing  Paper. — I  have  an  order  in  hand  to  mount  some  photo 
graphs  on  large  mounts,  along  with  several  columns  of  newspaper 
Aiatter,  and  a  request  to  varnish  the  newspaper  to  prevent  it  from 
fading,  etc.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  the  “  B.J.,”  the  best 
way  of  accomplishing  this,  and  the  varnish  to  use? — Yorkshire. 

After  mounting  both  prints  and  newspaper  cuttings  in  the 
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ordinary  way,  the  latter  must  be  given  a  coat  of  gelatine  soluL 
1  or  2  per  cent,  strength.  When  this  is  dry  the  cutting*, ,jj 
be  given  a  coat  of  “  Zaponlac,”  from  the  Leto  Co.,  which  will  q. 
tect  them  to  some  extent,  though  not  from  fading  and  yello 
entirely 

A.  A. — The  failure  of  the  intensity  law  noted  by  Abney  i  of  j 
importance  only  with  lights  of  very  small  intensity.  It  ca,  >#  I 
disregarded  in  conditions  such  as  those  you  have  been  wot  ig  I 
under. 

Studio. — My  first  idea  of  putting  up  a  studio  in  the  yard  has  -n  | 
stopped  by  the  action  of  the  District  Council  surveyor,  and  I  ■I 
endeavour  to  make  other  arrangements.  I  am  aware  that  the  £.  j 
tion  is  contrary  to  all  the  usual  methods,  but  think  that 
proper  arrangements  for  diffusion  the  light  could  be  controlled  «|  j 
almost  that  of  a  north  light  obtained. — Evert. 

The  sketch  shows  about  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  cir  n.  j 
stances.  We  do  not  know  if  you  want  the  studio  for  general  p.  j 
fessional  work,  but  if  so,  we  may  tell  you  that  one  only  19  x  10 ft 4 
in  the  situation  this  will  be  is  too  small  for  groups,  etc  ift  J 
will,  however,  do  very  well  for  busts  and  three-quarter  leiq«,  I 
It  would  also  be  more  convenient  to  work  if  it  were  glazed  .h  I 
ground  glass,  as  that  will  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  light. 
Drying  Negatives. — I  want  a  formula  for  quick-drying  negates.  | 
I  require,  if  possible,  one  which  leaves  no  markings  on  the  in,  1 
but  which  acts  uniformly  and  dries  the  negative  quickly.  2.  j 
do  you  consider  the  glaze  obtained  on  an  “  enameller  ”  is  equ;io  4 
that  obtained  upon  glass  by  squeegeeing,  and  is  it  neeessarira 
harden  the  prints  more  than  that  for  squeegeeing,  using  alum  | 
water  20oz.  ?  3.  You  might  also  kindly  say  if  formalin  woul|je  j 

more  suitable  than  alum,  and  if  any  great  amount  of  time  is  gatf  j 
by  using  an  enameller  than  by  usual  squeegeeing. — A.jE'.  j 
Basham. 

1.  Soak  the  negative  in  two  changes  of  methylated  spirit.  ’  -a 
wipe  off  with  a  soft  rag.  The  negative  can  then  be  dried  qu  ly  1 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  fire.  2.  The  gloss  obtained  in  thepo  1 
methods  is  somewhat  different.  That  by  the  first  is  the 
glossy.  Prints  need  not  be  specially  hardened  before  theyjffr  I 
passed  through  an  enameller,  but  they  must  be  perfectly  drra  I 
the  time.  3.  Formalin  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  Ira 
practice  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  time,  but  what  t|re  I 
is  will  be  in  favour  of  the  enameller. 

Inventory. — What  does  the  inventory  of  a  photographic  bus.W-i 
consist  of?  In  an  ordinary  business  I  take  it  that  it  would  ritti 
the  plant,  etc.  Therefore,  I  think  that  cameras,  accessories,  | 
would  come  under  that  heading.  But  what  I  feel  doubtful  alit 
is  whether  mounts,  papers,  frames,  etc.,  come  under  that  healif  | 
also.  And  another  thing  is,  does  the  “inventory”  come  alt 
extra  item  when  purchasing  a  business  which  is  advertised  a 
certain  figure,  as  some  advertise  “all  at  so  much,”  and  othei  lo 
not?  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  left  to  individual  cii  m-j 
stances,  but  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me  what  is  e-j 
rally  done  in  such  matters. — Constant  Reader. 

An  inventory  is  simply  a  list  or  catalogue  of  all  that  is  inc  ’d 
in  the  sale  as  mutually  arranged.  “All  at”  means  an  incl  re 
sum  of  the  thing  as  it  stands  as  per  inventory  usually  supplie 
Paper-paints  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  wre  receive l  sit'd 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  ins  si 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appea  «*■ 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

We  deal  in  an  editorial  article  with  difficulties  in  sulphide  toning, 
chiefly  the  failure  which  is  not  infrequently  experienced  to  get  a 
vigorous  brown  tone  in  the  sulphide  bath.  (P.  78.) 

Dr.  D’Arcy  Power  has  recently  described  the  method  of  making 
enlarged  negatives  which  he  has  found  preferable  to  others.  He 
obtains  better  “  quality  ”  in  an  enlarged  paper  negative  by  aid  of  the 
ozobrome  process.  (P.  78.) 

Mr.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith  contributes  an  account  of  the  result  of 
experiments  which  have  led  to  a  method  of  silver  intensification  of 
dry-plate  negatives.  Before  actual  intensification  he  bleaches  the 
negative  and  treats  it  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  solution.  (P.  82.) 

Picric  acid  combined  with  magnesia  or  soda  has  been  patented  as 
the  constituent  of  a  solution  for  simultaneous  development  and  fixing 
in  daylight.  (P.  88.) 

Mechanically  engraved  half-tones  on  wood  are  said  to  be  coming 
in  for  newspaper  illustration.  This  and  other  process  matters  are 
dealt  with  in  “Photo-mechanical  Notes.”  (P.  86.) 

Some  further  notes  on  the  use  of  the  card  index  system  in  keeping 
the  accounts  of  a  photographic  studio  are  quoted  on  page  84. 

An  American  professional  has  confessed  to  finding  portrait  post¬ 
cards  at  four  shillings  a  dozen  prove  remunerative  in  his  business  and 
not  to  injure  the  prices  of  better  class  work.  (P.  85.) 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  in  a  paper  before  the  R.P.S.  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  aimed  at  the  popularisation  of  spectrography  by 
describing  and  showing  a  form  of  instrument  suitable  for  general  use. 
(P.  92.) 

The  recent  decision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  case  where  a  publisher 
of  cinematograph  films,  was  proceeded  against  for  alleged  infringe¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  copyright,  has  been  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
where,  however,  the  previous  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Jelf  was  upheld. 
(P.  77.) 

Herr  E.  Valenta.  has  given  in  “  Photographische  Korrespondenz 
a  series  of  factory  tests  for  bromide  paper.  (P.  83.) 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Knowledge”  has  described  an 
apnaratus  for  measuring  the  time  which  elapses  in  the  case  of 
different  persons  between  hearing  or  seeing  any  event'  and  performing 
some  action  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it.  A  modification  of  the 
apparatus  might  prove  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  “  latent 
period  ”  of  photographers  dealing  with  very  rapidly  moving  objects. 
(P.  80.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  R.A. 

Winter 

Exhibition. 


The  present  exhibition  at  Burlington. 
House,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  rank 
with  its  forerunners,  includes,  neverthe¬ 
less,  some  pictures  of  great  interest  and  merit.  Photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  interested  in  pictorial  matters  should 
certainly  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  large  and  impressive- 
landscapes  of  the  late  David  Farquharson — a  painter  who 
never  quite  got  his  due  reputation.  There  are  also  some 
earlier  works  by  David  Murray  that  are  educative  as  well 
as  charming.  The  collector  of  all  these  works,  the  late 
Geo.  McCulloch,  was  oftentimes  more  enthusiastic  than 
discriminative,  and  out  of  360  here  displayed,  150  or  so 
might  well  be  spared ;  but  here  and  there  he  showed  great 
foresight  in  purchasing  works  which  mark  epochs  in 
painting.  Such  are  Bastien-Lepage’s  “  Potato  Gatherers  ” 
and  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  “Dans  la  Foret,”  and,  more- 
recently,  Chas.  Sims’s  masterly  little  work,  “  The  Kite.” 
To  those  who  have  studied  the  progress  of  painting 
through  latter  years,  such  a  gathering  as  this  is  doubly 
interesting,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  seeing  for¬ 
gotten  favourites  and  of  marking  the  changes  in  one’s  own 
ideals.  In  the  case  of  Burne-Jones  time  has  not  been 
merciful.  The  affected  and  laboured  achievements  of  this 
popular  painter  appear  now  as  a  late  Victorian  boom  that 
has  slumped  for  ever. 


Infringement  The  case  of  Karno  v.  Pathe  Freres,  in 
of  Copyright  which  the  question  at  issue  was  whether 
matoffrnnhv  the  representing  of  a  play  by  means  of 
a  cinematograph  film  infringed  the  right 
of  the  representation  of  a  play  vested  in  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  was  taken  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week. 
It  will  be  remembered  from  the  comments  made  upon  the 
case  in  our  issue  of  May  8,  1908,  that  the  action  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Fred  Karno  against  the  defendants  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  copyright  in  a  piece  called  the 
“  Mumming  Birds,”  by  selling,  or  offering  to  sell,  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  piece  in  the  form  of  a  film  called  “  At 
the  Music  Hall.”  Mr.  Justice  Jelf  held  that  the  sketch 
was  not  a  dramatic  piece  according  to  the  Dramatic  Copy¬ 
right  Act,  1833 ;  that,  had  it  been  one,  a  cinematographic 
reproduction  of  it  would  be  a  “  representation  ”  of  it  within- 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but  that  the  manufacturer,  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  film,  did  not  “  represent  or  cause  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  ”  such  a  dramatic  piece.  Lords  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams,  Farwell,  and  Kennedy,  in  dismissing  the 
appeal,  said  that  the  point  really  was  whether  the 
defendants  were  responsible  for  those  who  put  the 
sketch  on  the  stage.  It  might,  indeed,  be  plausibly 
argued  that  the  defendants  who  make  and  sell  the  infring¬ 
ing  instrument,  without  which  the  infringement  could  not- 
take  place,  and  do  so  with  the  knowledge  and  intention: 
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that  it  will  and  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose,  do  take  an 
important  part  in  the  infringement  itself,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  inference  would  be  held  to  be  too  remote  and 
too  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  to  be  accepted.  If 
tins  view  is  correct,  then,  even  if  the  action  were  otherwise 
maintainable,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought,  not  against 
the  defendants,  but  against  the  actual  proprietors  of  the 
piratical  performances  impugned.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  so  far  as  the  decision  affects  the  position  of  cine¬ 
matograph  films  claiming  copyright  as  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Jelf  is  not  affected. 
The  learned  Judge  held  that  a  cinematographic  film  in 
action  was  a  “  representation  ”  of  a  “  dramatic  piece,” 
whence  it  may  be  perhaps  assumed  that  original  cinemato¬ 
graph  films  are  entitled  to  protection  under  that  same  Act. 
*  *  * 

Avoiding  A  very  old  suggestion  for  the  prevention 

Frozen  Pipes.  0f  frozen  pipes  has  again  found  its  way 
into  the  Press.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  pipes 
of  circular  section  are  more  liable  to  burst  than  those  of 
any  other  section,  while  it  has  been  claimed  that  oval 
and  square  pipes  cannot.  We  believe  that  experience  is 
against  this  claim.  An  oval  pipe  will  soon  become  circu¬ 
lar  if  submitted  to  expansion  from  within,  and  then  the 
next  frost  will  settle  the  matter.  The  precaution  is  only 
a  temporary  one,  and  not  worth  its  expense  or  the  trouble 
it  involves.  The  theory  of  the  idea  is,  however,  a  useful 
one  to  remember,  because  it  may  be  applied  at  times. 
Many  water-pipes  have  small  exposed  portions  that  are 
more  liable  to  freeze  than  other  parts,  and  these  are  the 
weak  points  at  which  bursts  occur.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
business  to  slightly  flatten  the  pipe  with  a  hammer  at 

these  danger  points  before  the  frost  comes,  nor  is  it  a 

great  matter  to  have  to  repeat  the  flattening  process  after 
the  pipe  has  been  once  frozen  and  thawed.  .This  is  an 
idea  that  photographers  may  at  times  find  useful.  It  often 
happens  that  the  danger  points  are  well  known,  from 
past  experience,  and  if  trouble  can  be  obviated  by  five 
minutes’  exercise  with  a  hammer,  it  is  quite  worth  while. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  F.  C.  'Searle,  F.R.S.,  has  designed 

a  very  simple  form  of  goniometer  or 
angle  meter,  one  of  the  uses  of  which 
is  the  measurement  of  the  focal  length  of 
a  lens.  The  principle  is  a  very  simple  one,  as  it  consists 
merely  of  measuring  the  angle  subtended  at  the  lens  node 
by  two  points  situated  in  the  principal  focal  plane  of  the 
lens.  The  separation  of  the  two  points  being  known,  the 
calculation  of  the  focal  length  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter. 
The  apparatus  is  scaled  in  radians,  and  it  will  measure  up 
to  ^  radian  (about  14  deg.),  and  with  an  accuracy  of 
1-4, 000th  of  a  radian,  which  is  rather  less  than  one  minute. 
It  is  said  that  the  apparatus  works  equally  well  with 
microscope  objectives  and  telephoto  lenses.  A  very  simi¬ 
lar  method  has  been  advocated  with  the  theodolite  as  an 
accessory,  but  as  theodolites  are  somewhat  out-of-the-way 
instruments  to  photographers,  the  method  is  not  well 
known.  This  little  goniometer  is  practically  a  theodolite, 
measuring  small  angles  in  radians  and  large  angles  in 
tangents,  but  its  price  is  only  two  guineas,  while  its  uses 
are  very  varied.  It  could  no  doubt  be '  adapted  to  the 
measurement  of  aperture  as  well  as  focal  length,  while 
other  lens  constants  can  also  be  more  or  less  accurately 
expressed  in  the  form  of  angles. 

*  *  * 

Ory  Pigment  Several  of  the  German  papers  have  been 
Printing.  publishing  descriptions  of  a  so-called 

“  Askau  ”  process  in  which  use  is  said  to  be  made 
of  caoutchouc  and  asphalt  in  order  to  form  a  film  capable 
of  fixing  to  itself  a  dry  pigment  powder  in  proportion  to 
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Method  of 
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its  degree  of  exposure  to  light.  Caoutchouc  alone  pel 
sesses  too  little  insensitiveness :  a  small  proportion  | 
asphalt  remedies  this  defect.  A  coating  of  this  mixtuj 
is  applied  to  paper,  forming  a  sensitive  material  whil 
will  keep  for  a  month.  Printing,  as  in  other  dusting  L 
processes,  must  be  done  from  a  positive  transparency,  ail 
the  exposed  sheet  of  paper  “developed”  with  a  mixture  n 
sea-sand  and  a  suitable  pigment,  which  latter  adheres 
the  light-affected  portions.  The  only  remaining  part  i 
the  process  is  to  “  fix”  the  print  by  applying  a  lac  varni  , 
by  means  of  an  air-brush,  such  as  the  Aerograph.  Til 
future  of  the  process  is  painted  in  somewhat  glowiil 
colours,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that,  unless  a  reverse 
transparency  be  made,  the  results  will  be  reversed,  ;l 
regards  right  and  left,  there  is  the  objection  in  any  ca:. 
that  the  original  negative  cannot  be  printed  frotj 
usually  a  fatal  obstacle  to  popular  favour.  In  the  makii 
of  photo-enamels  by  amateurs,  there  may  be  a  usefj 
application  of  the  process,  all  the  stages  of  the  process  uj 
to  the  point  of  fixing  being  easily  carried  out. 


Quality  in 

Enlarged 

Negatives. 

ticability 


*  *  * 

Dr.  D’Arcy  Power  contributes  an  i  t 
teresting  article  to  the  current  issue  <fl| 
“  Camera  Craft  ”  on  the  relative  “  praj 
of  the  methods  available  for  the  making  a 
enlarged  negatives.  He  decides  in  favour  of  making 
perfect  P.O.P.  print  from  the  negative  (he  uses  Solif i 
paper),  and  without  toning  or  fixing  enlarging  this  latttfl 
on  to  a  slow  plate  or  thin  bromide  paper,  which  latter 
then  converted  into  an  ozobrome  to  the  improvement  of  i1) 
gradation.  The  untoned  and  unfixed  P.O.P.  print  is,  dl 
course,  photographed  by  artificial  light,  preliminary  focu; 
sing  having  been  done  with  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  th  i 
place  of  the  print.  A  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  such  ;ib 
the  26X  Seed,  or  a  smooth  “  platino  ’’-bromide  paper  i| 
used  for  the  enlarged  negative,  and  a  rather  weak  developt, 
of  the  metol  class  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  improvi 
ment  of  the  paper  negative  mentioned  above,  the  negativ 
enlargement  is  used  to  give  an  ozobrome  which  is  d< 
veloped  in  contact  with  it  by  Mr.  Manly’s  No.  1,  or  noij 
transfer,  process,  using  a  tissue,  or  “  plaster,”  of  engravim 
black.  The  result  is  found  to  be  a  negative  of  fu 
density  in  the  high-lights,  good  shadow  detail,  and  witj 
very  little  granularity  owing  to  the  filling  of  the  pores  o|J 
the  paper  by  the  gelatine.  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Power 
method  is  probably  as  cheap  as  any. 


SULPHIDE  TONING  TROUBLES. 

The  old  trouble  of  bromide  prints  refusing  to  yield  to  tt ; 
sulphide  toning  process  is  still  with  us,  as  our  “  Answers  tl 
Correspondents  ”  columns  show  nearly  every  week.  In  on! 
of  the  latest  cases  sodium  sulphide  that  had.  liquefied  wa 
used.  This  often  happens,  as  the  crystals  are  very  deli 
quescent ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  liqui 
is  useless,  for  we  have  known  excellent  results  to  be  pro 
duced  with  it.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  prints  sub 
mitted  to  us  were  a  very  pale  brown  tint,  and  over  all  th< 
heavy  shadows  a  metallic  sheen  was  apparent.  Our  corre 
spondent  described  it  as  a  collection  of  metallic  silver  ii 
the  shadows,  but  in  this  he  was  wrong,  as  it  proved  not  t( 
be  silver  at  all.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  silve] 
sulphide,  though  not  the  kind  of  sulphide  that  forms  thi 
toned  image.  This  is  evident,  because  it  is  not  touched  b) 
a  strong  bath  of  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  thougl 
such  a  bath  will  slowly  bleach  a  toned  image  and  rapidl) 
affect  a  silver  one.  The  sheen  can  be  partially  removec 
from1  the  dry  print  by  the  use  of  hard  indiarubber,  and  also 
from  the  wet  print  by  rubbing  with  cotton-wool  after  th< 
bleaching  bath  has  been  applied.  This  tends  to  show  thal 
the  sheen  is  due  to  .sulphide  deposited  on  the  top  of  the 
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ii  ge  from  the  sulphiding  bath,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
r-  ilt  of  any  direct  action  upon  the  image.  We  took  the 
•K  st  of  the  prints,  bleached  it,  rubbed  with  cotton-wool 
t,  lean  off  the  sheen,  and  then  redeveloped.  The  result  was 
a  lirly  strong  print,  of  a  good  brown  tone,  which  made  it 
e  tent  that  the  sulphiding  bath  had  had  very  little  solvent 
a  ion  on  the  image,  though  our  correspondent  described 
t  action  of  the  bath  as  a  reducing  one.  In  some  places, 
y  ere  the  sheen  had  been  cleaned,  off,  a  little  reduction 
v  3  apparent,  but  otherwise  the  density  was  good.  The 
Y  f-tones  and  high-lights  show  no  apparent  loss ;  therefore 
i  is  evident  that  the  sulphide  solution  had  very  little 
s  vent  action  (hypo).  Assuming,  however,  that  it  con- 
t  aed  a  small  trace  of  hypo,  and  also  a  very  small  residue 
<  sodium  sulphide  insufficient  to  give  a  proper  toning 
i  ion,  then  the  appearances  can  be  accounted  for  with  a 
tr  amount  of  probability,  for  the  hypo  may  be  assumed 
r  take  up  a  very  little  of  the  silver  bromide,  which  is 
c  inged  to  sulphide,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of 
i rnish  on  the  deeper  parts  of  the  image. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  deposited 
f  [phide  is  evidently  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
Red  image.  All  recent  work  on  sulphide  toning  has 
i  ided  to  show  that  the  brown-toned  image  is  not  silver 
:  mo-sulphide,  but  a  colloidal  variety  of  sulphide  com- 
l|ied  with  gelatine.  The  deposited  tarnish  is  not,  of 
urse,  formed  in  gelatine.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  is 
‘actically  the  substance  that  we  are  familiar  with  on 
mishecl  silver  ware.  It  is  similar  to  the  silvery  tarnish 
at  often  appears  on  old  negatives,  and  it  also  has  a  close 
semblance  to  the  sheen  that  appears  on  uranium-toned 
ints,  which  is  probably  also  a  sulphide. 

Our  correspondent  sent  us  a  second  print  that  had  been 
sated  in  the  same  bath  as  the  first  print,  but  at  a  later 
ne.  This  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  the  other,  but 
owed  much  less  tarnish.  On  bleaching  and  redeveloping 
msiderable  loss  of  density  in  the  shadows  was  observed, 
his  was  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  first  print 
ust  have  nearly  exhausted  the  little  sulphide  contained 
the  toning-bath.  In  the  particulars  sent  us  with  the 
Ants  it  was  stated  that  after  use  the  bath  was  almost 
lourless,  and  this  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  stage  of  exhaus- 
on. 

A  very  knotty  point  for  consideration  is  the  nature  of 
le  faint  brown,  or,  as  some  people  call  it,  “  yellow,”  image 
iat  the  exhausted  sulphide  bath  leaves  behind.  It  is  very 
ght  in  colour,  is  undevelopable,  insoluble  in  hypo,  and 
aaffected  by  a  fresh  strong  sulphide  bath.  It  can  be 
llorised,  but  redevelopment  does  not  restore  the  black 
the  original  bromide  print.  It  simply  gives  a  brown 
dour,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  amount  of  reduc- 
on  effected  by  the  hypo  in  the  sulphide  bath.  These  facts 
ither  suggest  that  it  is  another  form  of  sulphide  of  a  very 
ght  colour.  It  cannot  well  be  a  case  of  partial  sulphiding 
mply,  for  then  the  application  of  a  fresh  bath  should 
>mplete  the  process. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  facts  collected  are  sufficient  to 
'rm  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  the  action  of  a  stale 
dphiding  solution.  As  is  well  known,  hypo  is  one  of  the 
foducts  of  decomposition  of  sodium  sulphide,  therefore 
•me  hypo  must  be  present  in  most  working  solutions.  We 
ive  tried  adding  hypo  to  a  fresh  solution,  but  a  very  small 
Idition  seems  to  make  no  difference  whatever.  If,  how¬ 
ler,  the  addition  is  beyond  a  certain  small  amount,  then 
ie  colour  is  affected.  It  is  lighter,  and  tends  towards  a 
dlow  brown.  When  the  hypo  present  is  due  to  decom- 
^sition,  it  is  evident  that  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
fpo  must  represent  a  decrease  of  sulphide.  When  all  the 
dphide  has  gone,  the  remaining  solution  is  a  feeble  fixing- 
ith  that  slowly  removes  the  image  altogether;  but  so  long 
3  any  sulphide  is  present  this  action  must  be  delayed. 
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With  a  certain  excess  of  sulphide,  the  dissolved  silver  is 
probably  redeposited  immediately  as  sulphide  in  the  parts 
where  dissolution  takes  place,  the  net  result  being  the 
formation  of  a  sulphide  image  by  a  different  method  to 
that  we  intended  using,  and  of  a  different  colour  to  the  one 
we  anticipated.  If  the  soda  sulphide  is  further  reduced, 
the  solution  of  silver  bromide  may  be  more  complete,  and 
the  deposition  slower,  the  tendency  then  being  for  the 
sulphide  to  be  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  film,  and  so  form 
a  tarnish  effect.  The  tendency  to  deposit  silver  sulphide 
must  diminish  as  the  soda  sulphide  decreases  by  exhaus¬ 
tion,  while  the  loss  of  silver  must  increase,  and  so  the 
thinness  of  the  image  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
until  the  solution  is  turned  into  a  fixing  solution  alone. 

On  this  theory  the  yellow  image  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sodium  sulphide  on  silver  thiosulphide,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  same  nature  as  the  yellow  stain  produced 
in  time  in  imperfectly  fixed  prints.  The  sulphide  image 
that  we  aim  at  is,  however,  one  produced  by  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  acting  directly  on  silver  bromide  in  the  presence  of 
gelatine,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  this  is  formed  at 
all  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hypo  to 
encourage  the  other  reaction.  Both  these  sulphides  are 
probably  of  a  colloidal  nature,  and  therefore  amenable  to 
treatment  that  the  tarnish  deposit  resists,  therefore  both 
can  be  chlorised  and  re-developed.  An  important  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  reduced  prints  is  that  the  reduction  is  only 
obvious  in  the  shadows.  The  light  tones  seem  to  escape 
both  reduction  and  tarnish,  probably  because  they  are 
more  rapidly  converted  to  the  yellow  sulphide.  No  doubt 
they  are  attacked  first,  and  therefore  get  the  benefit  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  sulphide  present.  The  heavier  tones 
are  then  more  liable  to  reduction  and  to  the  receipt  of 
tarnish. 

-  -  » -  — — 

NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 

For  many  years  past  there  have  figured  in  the  “Almanac” 
formulae  for  negative  varnishes,  in  most  of  which,  it  will 
be  noted,  shellac  figures  largely.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  solution  of  celluloid  has  been  introduced  as 
a  varnish  for  gelatine  negatives,  and  a  very  good  protec¬ 
tive  it  is  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  collodion 
negatives,  or  for  collodion  transparencies,  as  the  solvents 
of  the  celluloid  will  also  dissolve  the  collodion  film.  How¬ 
ever,  spirit  varnishes  are  still  largely  used  for  gelatine 
negatives,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  they 
form  a  highly  protective  medium,  both  chemically  and 
mechanically,  while  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  cheap 
to  make  and  to  purchase. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  learned  from  correspondents 
that  they  have  failed  to  get  the  shellac  to  dissolve  in  the 
ordinary  methylated  spirit  of  commerce,  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  refer  to  one  or  two  necessary  precautions.  It  may, 
in  passing,  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  methylated  spirit  is  quite  as  good  for  our  present 
purpose  as  the  more  costly  unmethylated  alcohol,  provided 
fhat  it  is  of  the  strength  of  about  s.g.  .830,  which  is  the 
strength  supplied  when  the  spirit  is  obtained  from  any 
reputable  dealer.  It  will  be  as  well  here  to  explain  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  shellac  met  with  in  commerce' — 
white  lac  and  brown  lac.  The  former  is  the  brown  variety 
which  has  been  bleached  with  chlorine.  In  its  brown  state 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  without  deterioration.  But  after 
it  has  been  bleached  it  undergoes  a  slo\v  change  and 
becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  in  spirit  if  kept  for  any 
considerable  time.  This  change  comes  about  more  quickly 
if  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  condition  than  when  it  is  kept  damp, 
but  in  any  case,  if  the  white  lac  be  used,  it  should  be 
obtained  newly  bleached,  and,  if  possible,  direct  from  the 
bleachers,  as  then  its  freshness  is  better  ensured.  More- 
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over,  what  is  not  used  up  at  once  should  be  put  into  a 
closed  jar  with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the' 
contents  moist. 

Varnish  made  with  white  lac  is  nearly  colourless,  having 
only  a  pale  straw  tint.  If  the  unbleached  kind  be  employed 
the  varnish  will  have  a  more  or  less  strong  reddish-brown 
colour.  .  The  best  coloured  unbleached  lac  is  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  “pale  orange  lac,”  and  that  is  the 
brand  which  should  be  chosen.  It  has  a  certain  amount 
of  colour,  but  on  a  negative  the  varnish  film  is  so  thin 
that  it  practically  has  no  retarding  effect  on  printing. 
Whatever  kind  of  lac  be  used  it  should  be  understood  that 
it  will  not  form  a  clear  solution,  as  it  contains  waxy  and 
other  matters  which  are  not  soluble  in  spirit,  and  conse¬ 
quently  remain  in  suspension  and  render  the  solution  tur¬ 
bid.  Filtering  the  ’solution  is  often  a  tedious  means  of 


clearing  it :  it  is  better  to  let  it  clear  by  subsidence,  decant¬ 
ing  the  bright  portion,  and  afterwards  filtering  what  re¬ 
mains.  As  just  stated,  shellac  as  a  rule  is  not  wholly 
soluble  in  spirit,  but  we  have  seen  some  samples  that  were 
entirely  soluble  in  spirit  and  formed  a  clear  and  bright 
solution  when  dissolved.  They  were  bleached  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  in  the  operations  the  insoluble  portions  were 
removed.  The  price  of  this  lac,  we  were  told,  was  about 
double  that  of  the  best  white  lac  here,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  this  kind  of  lac  is  not  to  be  had  commercially  in 
this  country — at  any  rate,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
it  of  several  lac  bleachers  to  whom  we  have  applied.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  that  browm  lac  makes  a  more  dur¬ 
able  varnish  than  does  that  which  has  been  bleached.  This 
is  an  idea  that  we  cannot  confirm.  Provided  the  lac  was 
of  good  quality  in  the  first  instance  and  it  was  dissolved 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  bleaching,  it  forms  an 
equally  satisfactory  varnish. 

Having  said  this  much  about  the  lac  itself,  we  will  now 
give  a  formula  for  a  negative  varnish  that  is  hard,  tough, 
and  very  protective  for  both  gelatine  and  collodion  nega¬ 
tives,  and  is  very  inexpensive  to  make. 

White  or  orange  lac 
Sandarac  ... 

Methylated  spirit 
Oil  of  lavender  ... 

Coarsely  powdered,  or  broken 
up,  glass 

If  the  bleached  lac  be  used  it  should  be  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  then  well  dried.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  interstices  of  the  pieces  contain  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  retained  in  the  washing  after  the  bleaching 
operation.  Unless  this  is  got  rid  of  it  will,  of  course, 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  Shellac  by  itself  gives  a 
very  hard  and  resistant  varnish,  but  with  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  sandarac  here  given  we  have  found  that  both 
its  hardness  and  toughness  is  increased.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  addition  of  the  sandarac,  which  is  a  more 
brittle  resin  than  the  shellac,  would  interfere  with  the 
toughness  of  the  varnish,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
mixture  of  the  two  resins  gives  a  really  tougher  varnish 
than  the  lac  by  itself.  The  object  of  the  glass  is  merely 
to  prevent  the  agglomeration  of  the  resins  as  they  are 


lb. 

ounces. 

pints. 


ounces. 


a  handful. 


being  got  into  solution. 

The  following  is  the  best  way  of  making  the  varnish. 
The  spirit  is  first  put  into  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  and 
the  glass  added.  Then  the  broken  up  and  dried  lac  is 
introduced,  together  with  the  sandarac.  The  whole  is  then 
well  shaken  together  and  the  bottle  laid  on  its  side.  The 
shaking  up  is  repeated  at  convenient  times — for  the  com¬ 
plete  solution  may  take  some  days — according  to  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  lac.  When  the  solution  of  the  resins  is  com¬ 
plete  the  oil  of  lavender  is  added,,  the  bottle  stood  aside, 
and  the  sediment  allowed  to  subside.  If  after  standing 
three  or  four  days  there  is  no  sign  of  its  doing  so,  the  cork 


may  be  loosened,  the  bottle  stood  in  a  vessel  of  water  ami 
kept  warm  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  treatment  wi. 
materially  aid  in  the  subsidence.  Instead  of  causing  tli 
insoluble  portions  to  settle  by  heat,  tin-  varnish  ma\  b 
cleared  by  filtration.  This,  however,  will  be  found 
somewhat  tedious  business  when'  the  lac  is  in  the  “  nor  i 
subsidable  ”  condition.  Usually,  if  the  lac  is  in  good  cod  ' 
dition,  the  varnish  clears  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  j 
and  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  insoluble  portion  sul 
sides  spontaneously  it  can  be  filtered  out  much  mor  ■ 
quickly  than  when  the  subsidence  has  been  aided  by  heat  i 
It  is  quite  possible,  if  the  lac  is  of  specially  good  quality 
that  the  varnish  by  this  formula  may  prove  a  little  to<i 
thick  for  convenient  use.  In  that  case  all  that  has  to  b< II 
done  is  to  add  a  little  more  spirit.  In  making  varnish  i  p 
is  more  economical  to  make  a  fairly  large  quantity  at  {|l 
time,  as  there  is  not  much  more  waste  with  a  large  batcli 
than  with  a  small  bulk. 


THE  “LATENT  PERIOD”  OR  PERSONAL  EQUA 
TION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  RAPID  HAND-CAMERAi 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Photography  of  Sport,  givenj 
before  the  R.P.S.,  Mr.  Adolphe  Abrahams  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  to  secure  an  exposure  at  precisely  the  right 
moment  it  is  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  anticipate 
the  action,  or,  in  other  words,  to  visualise  it  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  before  it  occurs.  That  this  must  be  so  is 
evident,  for  there  must  be  an  interval  of  time  between  the 
seeing  of  the  actual  occurrence  and  pressing  the  shutter 
release.  If  we  do  not  press  until  we  actually  see  the  event 
then  the  photograph  must  be  a  little  late.  By  practice,  the 
expert  gets  into  the  wav  of  thinking  that  he  sees  the  action 
exactly  the  right  period  of  time  before  it  really  happens,  : 
and  so  secures  a  photograph  at  just  the  right  moment. 
This  right  period  is  called  the  “  latent  period,”  and  it* 
varies  with  different  people.  Between  the  appreciation  of 
any  event  by  the  agency  of  si°-ht,  sound,  or  touch,  and 
the  making  of  a  responsive  movement,  there  must  always 
be  such  a  period,  though  the  necessity  for  getting  into  the  j 
habit  of  involuntarily  anticipating  it  is  met  with  only  in* 
certain  work.  The  measurement  of  this  latent  period, 
which,  in  some  individuals,  may  be  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  | 
a  second,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest,  and  in  | 
“Knowledge,”  for  January,  Mr.  G.  G.  Blake  describes  a! 
simple  apparatus  for  effecting  it.  In  this  apparatus  the  I 
operator  and  the  subject  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
screen.  The  former  touches  a  button,  which  releases  a  : 
pendulum,  and  at  the  same  moment  throws  up  a  small 
indicator  above  the  screen,  or  rings  a  bell  or  gives  a  slight 
electric  shock  to  the  other  person.  On  perceiving  the 
signal,  the  subject  presses  a  lever,  which  stops  and  clips 
the  pendulum.  The  extent  of  its  swing  is  then  read  off  on 
a  scale,  and  so  the  period  is  ascertained.  The  apparatus  is 
clumsy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  latent  period  is  not 
measured.  The  result  is  the  sum  of  that  period  and  of  the 
time  taken  in  depressing  the  lever,  which  latter  time  would 
vary  considerably  with  different  people  with  an  apparatus 
of  the  kind  illustrated.  Further  than  this,  the  visual  test 
would  hardly  be  a  fair  one  for  a  photographer,  because  an 
element  of  surprise  comes  in  with  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  indicator.  It  should,  however,  be  fairly  easy  to 
devise  an  apparatus  that  would  not  only  measure  the  latent 
period,  but  also  test  the  subject’s  power  of  anticipation. 

It  must  not  be,  forgotten  that  the  latent  period  of  practi¬ 
cal  import  to  the  photographer  is  not  merely  his  own 
natural  period.  In  addition  to  his  own  personal  equation, 
there  is  a  'certain  latent  period  belonging  to  his  apparatus, 
and  this  must  vary  with  different  types  of  cameras  and 
shutters.  For  example,  with  the  focal  plane  shutter,  a 
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fing  object  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  not  exposed  at 
moment  when  the  button  is  pressed,  for  the  slit  has  to 
b  /el  over  nearly  half  the  plate  before  exposure  com- 
a  ices  at  that  point.  This  period  will  vary  with  the  ten- 
;  i.  Again,  in  the  reflex  camera,  the  mirror  must  be  got 
of  the  way  before  the  slit  commences  to  move,  and  this 
i  ther  lengthens  the  period.  Even  with  a  lens  shutter 
re  is  a  certain  short  period,  for  the  shutter  does  not 
n  fully  till  after  the  pressure  has  been  applied  to  the 
;ase,  and  the  fact  that  such  an  interval  exists  can  be 
a  if  we  look  through  the  shutter  as  it  is  fired  off.  The 
iod  by  which  a  hand-camera-  worker  must  anticipate  the 
deal  moment  is  therefore  equal  to  his  own  latent  period 
sjs  that  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  only  way  to  measure 
js  is  with  the  camera.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
,]  problem  a  photographer  has  to  solve  is  the  catching  of 
phase  of  a  movement,  the  whole  progress  of  which  is 
i  ible.  Mr.  Blake’s  annaratus  is  on  the  lines  of  a  disap¬ 
ring  target,  and  probably  a  good  rifleman,  practised  in 
pshooting,  wrould  come  off  better  than  a,  photographer, 
better  object  for  the  latter  would  be  afforded  by  a  disc, 


revolving  at  a  known  speed,  with  an  index  mark  upon  it, 
similar  to  the  arrangement  often  used  for  shutter  speed- 
testing.  The  operator  would  press  his  shutter  release  when 
the  index  appeared  to  him  to  be  opposite  a  fixed  datum 
mark,  and  the  resulting  photograph  would  then  show  the 
interval  that  elapsed  (if  any)  between  the  coincidence  of 
the  marks  and  the  commencement  of  exposure,  as  well  as 
the  duration  of  the  exposure  itself.  The  interval  would  be 
the  combined  latent  period  of  operator  and  camera,  and  by 
adding  a  simple  contrivance  for  instantaneously  stopping 
the  rotation  of  the  disc  on  the  pressure  of  a  button,  the 
operator  could  ascertain  his  own  latent  period  separately. 
If  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  movements,  these  measure¬ 
ments  would  probably  be  incorrect,  so,  as  a  check,  a  dis¬ 
appearing  signal  might  be  emploved  for  a  second  pair  of 
tests.  A  hole  through  disc  and  background,  with  a  light 
behind,  would  serve  this  purpose.  By  these  methods  the 
efficiencv  of  the  photographer  in  high-speed  shutter  work 
would  be  very  well  tested,  for,  with  a  practised  hand,  the 
datum  should  apnear  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
blurred  image  of  the  index. 


DETERIORATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 


uestion  which,  by  its  frequent  appearance  in  the  “  Answers  ” 
lmn  of  the  “Journal,”  is  evidently  one  of  frequent  interest 
readers  is  that  of  the  value  of  old  photographic  lenses.  It 
dd  appear  that  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  deterioration  in 
-lity — and  therefore  in  yalue — of  objectives  are  much  mis- 
lerstood  and  unrealised  by  many  photographers,  even  by 
se  familiar  with  details  of  types  of  lenses  which  have 
ome  obsolete. 

hie  may  meet  at  times  with  an  old  portrait  lens  that  is  good1 
appearance,  so  far  as  the  mount  is  concerned,  which  when 
d  visually  in  the  camera  is  found  to  give  a  well-defined 
ige,  and  yet  on  testing  by  exposing  a  plate  may  be  found 
t  it  is  very  much  slower  in  action  than  its  aperture  would 
m  to  warrant.  Some  such  lenses,  bearing  good  Continental 
nes,  have  passed  through  the  writer’s  hands.  On  examina- 
i  by  placing  the  components  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
king  through  them  it  was  seen  that  the  pure  white  of  the 
►er  was  degraded.  It  is  clear  that  the  instruments  were  not 
this  state  when  they  left  their  makers’  hands  ;  they  had 
nged  since.  This  change  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes, 
possibly,  the  two  combined  :  the  balsam  with  which  the  two 
sses  were  cemented  together  has  become  tinted,  or  the  glasses 
mselves  discoloured.  Some  samples  of  balsam  are  prone  to 
'olour  with  age,  and  some  kinds  of  glass,  if  long  exposed  to 
>ng  light,  are  liable  to  become  discoloured  to  a  yellowish- 
wn  tint.  Such  changes  as  these,  of  course,  would  account  for 
lenses  being  slower  in  action  than  when  they  were 
t  made.  The  slowness  due  to  the  balsam  may  be 
tedied  by  having  the  glasses  re-cemented.  But  with 
t  arising  from  the  discoloration  of  the  glass  nothing 
be  done. 

mother  cause  of  slowness  should  be  mentioned.  When  a 
>  is  first  issued  by  the  maker  all  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses 
in  the  highest  possible  state  of  polish,  and  while  in  that 
e  there  is  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  light.  But  if  this 
1  P°lish  becomes  destroyed,  this  condition  is  altered,  and 
rapidity  of  the  instrument  is  reduced,  while  at  the  same 
3  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  it  yields  is  degraded.  This 
.rioration  is  brought  about  by  lack  of  care  in  handling,  as, 
instance,  in  cleaning.  When  dust  has  settled  on  a  lens, 
it  care  should  be  exercised  in  its  removal.  We  have  seen 
f5  m  studios,  when  out  of  use,  standing  on  the  hoods  with 
ac  combination  covered  with  dust.  When  the  instrument 


is  required  for  use,  the  dust  is  frequently  removed  by  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  hand — perhaps  a  duster,  or  maybe  the 
focussing  cloth,  either  of  which  is  probably  well  charged  with 
dust.  Doing  this  once  or  twice  may  not  do  any  very  material 
damage,  but  when  it  is  repeated  continually  for  many  years  the 
result  becomes  very  manifest.  Its  result  may  be  easily  seen 
if  a  quite  new  lens  be  compared  with  one  of  the  same  make  that 
has  been  many  years  in  use,  or  even  when  the  outer  or  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  glasses  are  compared  with  the  inner  or  protected 
ones,  which  seldom  require  cleaning. 

The  writer  has  been  more  particularly  referring  to  portrait 
lenses  employed  in  the  studio,  but  the  deterioration  may  be 
much  more  rapid  and  marked  in  those  for  outdoor  work — hand- 
cameras,  for  instance.  These  are  sure  to  become  more  or  less 
dusty  ,in  use,  particularly  if  they  are  carried  on  a  bicycle.  The 
dust  in  this  case  is  mostly  road  grit,  which  is  very  sharp  and 
cutting  ;  and  if  that  be  rubbed  off,  as  is  too  often  done,  without 
proper  care,  the  lens  will  become  deteriorated  much  more 
quickly  than  it  would  with  only  studio  use. 

Lenses  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  a  very  slight  accident, 
though  the  cause  may  not  at  first  be  suspected.  A  short  time 
ago  the  writer  had  a  portrait  lens  by  one  of  the  leading  London 
makers  submitted  to  him  that  would  not  yield  so  sharp  a  nega¬ 
tive  as  it  once  did.  On  examination  it  was  noticed  that  one  of 
the  cells  of  the  back  combination  was  slightly  dented,  as  from 
a  knock  or  fall,  and  on  close  scrutiny  with  a  gas  flame  it  was 
seen  that  the  glass  in  that  cell  was  so  jammed  that  its  image 
was  quite  out  of  centre  ;  in  short,  that  a  sharp  negative  was 
an  impossibility.  As  the  accident  had  not  cracked  or  chipped 
any  of  the  glasses,  damage  from  the  fall  was  not  suspected. 
However,  the  maker  of  the  lens  soon  repaired  the  damage.  All 
lenses,  it  should  be  noted,  should  fit  loosely  in  their  cells,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  rotated  :  if  they  become  jammed  their 
performance  may  be,  as  in  the  case  quoted,  considerably  im¬ 
paired.  In  the  modern  anastigmats  absolute  correct  centring 
of  the  glasses  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  it  is  with  some 
of  the  older  forms  of  lenses,  and  a  very  slight  injury 
in  this  direction  may  quite  destroy  the  original  excellence  of 
the  instrument. 

Long  continued  exposure  to  damp  has  a  pernicious  action 
on  the  surfaces  of  lenses.  A  few  years  back  the  writer  was 
shown  a  large  portrait  lens  by  one  of  our  leading  London  makers. 
It  had  originally  cost  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds,  and  had 
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been  used  for  some  years  in  India,  which  is  a  very  trying;  climate 
for  lenses.  The  mount  was  considerably  oxidised,  and  the  glasses 
— or  the  outer  surfaces  of  them — were  oxidised,  and  had  an 
iridescent  and  spotty  appearance,  which  is  sometimes  termed 
mildew.  However,  when  the  brass-work  was  re-lacquered  and 
the  glasses  re-polished  by  the  maker,  the  instrument  was  practi¬ 
cally  as  good  as  at  first. 

Lenses  may  also  suffer  in  quality  from  a  quite  simple  cause, 
while  the  restoration  to  the  original  state  is  equally  simple.  A 
case  in  point  is  as  follows  :  — A  photographer  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  a  pair  of  C.D.Y.  portrait  lenses  by  a  first-class  optician 
that  were  fitted  on  a  twin-lens  camera.  When  the  carte 
portrait  went  out  of  fashion  the  camera  was  put  aside,  but  one 
of  the  lenses  was  taken  off  and  put  to  other  uses — mostly  en¬ 
larging.  After  some  years’  use  in  this  way  it  was  restored  to 
its  place  on  the  twin-lens  camera  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  it 


was  then  found  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  pel 
formance  of  the  two.  The  one  that  had  lain  out  of  use  yield* 
a  far  more  brilliant  negative  than  the  other,  although  the! 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  it  in  the  lenses  themselves.  Tl 
difference,  it  was  found,  was  due  entirely  to  the  inside  of  til 
mount.  The  dead  black  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  <y 
that  had  been  in  use  had,  by  cleaning,  been  rubbed  to  such  ;l 
extent  that  it  was,  as  it  were,  polished  and  reflective  of  liglo 
The  interiors  of  both  mounts  were  re-blacked,  when  they  on 
more  worked  in  unison  as  they  did  at  first. 

In  the  foregoing  it  is  pointed  out  how  photographic  lens 
may,  and  frequently  do,  deteriorate  with  age  and  use.  Althou. 
an  instrument  may  be  by  a  first-class  optician,  it  does  not  folh 
that  it  will,  after  many  years’  use,  have  the  same  excellen, 
that  it  had  when  first  issued  from  the  factory. 

Jabf.z  Motjll.  i 


THE  SILVER  INTENSIFICATION  OF  DRY-PLATE 

NEGATIVES. 


Sixce  dry  plates  have  superseded  wet  plates  in  photography 
silver  intensification  has  practically  died  out.  Occasionally  one 
hears  of  a  worker  who  has  been  successful  with  a  batch  of 
negatives,  but  most  attempts  to  add  fresh  silver  to  a  dry- 
plate  image  only  end  in  failure.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that 
the  molecular  state  of  the  image  on  modern  plates  is  suitable 
for  physical  development.  As  a  general  rule  silver  cannot  be 
deposited  from  a  solution  upon  this  image.  Some  years  ago  I, 
after  repeated  failures,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  physical 
development  method  was  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  I 
turned  my  attention  to  trying  to  discover  some  quite  different 
method.  As  some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may  be  aware, 
I  was  quite  fortunate  in  my  research.  I  think  it  was  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  I  discovered,  and  published  in 
“Photography,”  the  method  which  starts  with  the  copper 
bromide  bleacher,  and  which  I  append  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Lately,  however,  I  have  returned  to  the  physical-development 
method,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  fancy  I  have  solved  the 
problem.  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  the  physical- 
development  method ;  they  are  so  obvious.  The  growth  of  the 
density  of  the  negative  can  be  watched  and  stopped  at  any 
point,  and  the  operation  is  so  simple. 

Well,  to  come  to  practical  details.  I  advise  that  the  negative 
that  is  going  to  be  intensified  should  be  first  well  soaked  in 
water.  It  is  then  bleached  in 

Potassium  bichromate  .  65  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  400  minims. 

Common  salt  . 1  oz. 

Water  .  10  oz. 

and  after  bleaching  is  complete  it  is  washed.  The  bleaching 
solution  keeps  well,  and  after  use  it  should  be  poured  into  a 
bottle,  corked  up,  and  stored  for  future  employment. 

The  bleached  negative,  after  all  the  bichromate  solution  has 
been  washed  out  of  it,  is  put  into  a  dish  containing 


Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  .  15  grs. 

Conct,  sulphuric  acid  .  25  minims. 

Water  .  5  oz. 


and  exposed  outside  the  window  on  the  sill  to  the  daylight 
for  about  one  hour.  The  light  acting  on  the  silver  chloride 
of  the  image  in  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  here 
a  “  chemical  sensitiser,”  forms  one  of  the  well-known  purple 
photo-salts. 

After  this,  the  negative  is  again  washed.  We  can  now  either 
proceed  to  intensification  straight  off,  or  we  can  first  reduce 


the  remaining  silver  chloride  to  metallic  silver  by  means  {: 
a  redeveloper.  The  latter  process  is  perhaps  advisable,  as 
enables  the  intensification  to  be  watched  with  greater  certain! 
I  know  of  no  better  redeveloper  than 


Metol  .  30  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  .  90  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  10  oz. 


This  solution  keeps  quite  well  if  stored  in  a  bottle  with 
stopper  greased  with  a  little  vaseline. 

After  redevelopment  the  negative  is  again  washed.  In  t 
middle  of  this  washing  the  negative  should  be  put  into  a  bath 
about  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for  something  like  t\ 
minutes,  if  the  washing  water  be,  as  it  usually  is,  of  the  ha 
variety.  The  intensification  proper  can  now  proceed.  As  ; 
intensifying  solution  I  advise  :  — 


Pyro  .  2|  grs. 

Silver  nitrate  .  9  grs. 

Citric  acid  .  70  grs. 

Water  (tap)  .  5  oz. 


The  negative  is  kept  in  this  solution  until  sufficiently  dem 
Now,  if  after  the  light  treatment  the  negative  has  been 
developed,  it  is,  after  intensification,  washed,  fixed,  and  was!  ! 
again.  If  it  has  not  been  redeveloped  after  the  light  treatme  » 
it  is,  after  intensification,  washed,  bleached  again,  a  1 
redeveloped,  and  then  fixed  or  not,  as  one  likes.  In  maki  , 
up  the  intensifying  solution  the  silver  nitrate  and  citric  a< 
must  be  added  first,  and  the  pyro  only  after  both  have  dissolve! (i 
and  just  before  the  bath  is  going  to  be  used.  The  use 
distilled  water  is  certainly  not  necessary.  If  redevelopment  h| 
not  been  carried  out  at  the  end  of  intensification,  I  personal 
prefer  to  bleach  and  redevelop  after  the  final  fixing — of  cours  • 
subsequent  to  a  very  thorough  washing.  If  the  silver  inten 
fying  solution  is  made  up  according  to  the  formula  of  Mr.  Wt! 
lington,  or  a  similar  one,  then,  of  course,  redevelopment  mi 
always  follow  the  light  treatment.  I  lay  no  stress  on  t 
particular  silver  solution  given  above,  but  merely  suggi 
it  as  being  a  good  one.  Now,  there  is,  in  my  opinio 
only  one  untoward  thing  which  can  happen.  I  do  n 
think  it  is  at  all  likely,  but  still  a  yellow  stain  may  appe 
on  the  negative  after  the  silver  bath.  If  this  happens  it  do 
not  really  matter,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  sair 
The  negative  is  first  washed,  and  then,  if  redevelopment  h 
not  preceded  intensification,  it  is  put  straight  into  the  rec 
veloper  without  being  previously  bleached,  and  after  the  acti 
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e  is  complete  it  is  washed.  After  this  treatment,  or  if 
evelopment  has  preceded  intensification,  without  carrying 


s  out,  the  negative  is  put  into 

Bichromate-chloride  bleacher  .  1  oz. 

Water  . . .  5  oz. 


about  a  minute  or  two,  and  before  any  visible  action  has 
en  place  on  the  image,  the  stain  will  have  disappeared. 
3  negative  is  then  washed,  fixed,  and  washed  again, 
before  concluding  this  article,  I  should  just  like  to  describe 
tin  the  cuprous  bromide  method  of  silver  intensification.  I 
re  great  faith  in  this  method,  for  I  have  used  it  fairly  often 
■ing  the  last  few  years,  without  it  ever  having  failed  me. 
re  the  negative  is  first  soaked  in  water,  and  is  then 
tnersed  in 


Copper  sulphate  .  100  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  100  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  30  minims. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  .  15  grs. 

Water  .  5  oz. 


;  completely  bleached.  The  action  in  this  bath  is 
2Ag  +  2CuBr2=2AgBr  +  Cu2Br2 

nixture  of  silver  bromide  and  cuprous  bromide  being  formed, 
[e  negative  is  next  washed  in  five  changes  of 


Sodium  sulphite  (crvst.)  .  50  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  100  minims. 

Water  ....' .  20  oz. 


The  immersion  should  be  for  about  three  minutes  in  the  first 
change  and  four  in  the  subsequent  ones.  After  this  washing 
has  been  carried  out  the  negative  is  immersed  in  a  dish  of 
water  for  between  five  and  ten  seconds,  and  is  then  put  into 


Silver  nitrate  .  80  grs. 

Conct.  nitric  acid  . .  80  minims. 

Water  . 10  oz. 


and  left  there  until  all  action  is  at  an  end.  The  action  taking 
place  in  the  silver  bath  is 

Cu2Br2  +  4AgN03  =  2Cu(N03)2  +  [2Ag  +  2AgBr] 

(lake) 

At  least,  this  is  my  view  of  the  action.  We  get  thus  an  image 
consisting  of  silver  bromide  and  a  silver  and  silver  bromide 
lake.  Some  call  this  latter  body  silver  sub-bromide. 

The  negative  is  now  thoroughly  washed,  and  after  this 
bleached  in  the  bichromate-chloride  bleaching  solution  given 
above  (concentrated  solution).  It  is  next  redeveloped.  If  any 
yellow  stains  appear,  they  are  got  rid  of  after  the  final  rede¬ 
velopment  as  above  described. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  copper  bromide  solution  should  after 
use  be  corked  up  in  a  bottle  and  kept  for  a  future  occasion. 
When  it  is  used  again,  about  10  grs.  of  sodium  sulphite  (cryst.) 
must  be  added  to  it.  The  silver  nitrate  solution  should  also 
be  kept,  and  can  be  used  for  several  negatives  without  any 
addition  to  it.  The  sulphurous  acid  solution,  of  course,  will 
not  keep,  and  must  be  made  up  fresh  each  time,  and  not  more 
than  an  hour  before  use.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith. 


TESTS  or  BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


[A  paper  by  Herr  E.  Yalenta  in  the  current  issue  of 
if  the  means  of  applying  simple  tests  to  gelatino-bromide 
ection  or  otherwise  of  their  manufacture.  The  following  is 

iong  the  various  sensitive  photographic  papers  those  of  the 
omide  class  have  of  late  appeared  upon  the  market  in  many 
rieties,  particularly  for  use  in  the  production  of  picture  post- 
rds,  for  which  purpose  immense  quantities  are  used.  The 
mufactories  which  produce  such  paper  naturally  use  a  great 
al  of  raw  stock  (baryta  paper).  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
mufacture  of  raw  paper  for  the  bromide  process  requires,  as 
■ule,  less  scrupulous  care  than  that  of  paper  for  a  printing-out 
ocess,  are  the  cause  of  such  paper  being  prepared  bv  manu- 
hurers  who  -are  not  in  the  special  business  of  manufacturing 
w  papers  for  photographic  purposes.  In  the  case  of  raw 
per  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  print-out  process  it  is  neces- 
ry  that  the  sole,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  chief,  constituent  of  it 
ould  be  the  best  rag,  and  that  it  should  contain  practically 
metallic  particles  such  as  those  which  may  get  into  it  from 
3  brass  of  the  Hollander  machine  or  from  the  calendering 
llers.  These  particles  are  usually  so  small  that  they  can 
ircely  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  but  in  the  case  of 
pers  bearing  emulsions  containing  free  silver  salts  they  give 
e,  by  reduction,  to  black  spots  in  the  prints.  In  the  case  of 
bromide  emulsion  the  presence  of  these  particles  in  the  paper 
of  less  importance,  since  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  to  some 
tent  protected  by  the  baryta  film,  and,  moreover,  contains  no 
iuble  silver  salts  which  may  be  easily  reduced. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that,  although  the  existence  of  minute 
ffallic  particles  in  the  raw  paper  for  bromide  work  has  not 
8  same  injurious  effect,  yet,  nevertheless,  such  metallic  ina¬ 
nities  should  be  very  small  and  few  in  number,  and  particu- 
dy  should  not  occur  in  the  baryta  film,  since  these  latter  give 
se  in  the  prints  to  white  spots  containing  a  black  nucleus. 
ie  paper  which  is  produced  at  the  present  time  for  bromide 
»rk  by  several  makers  is  prepared  from  well-purified  cellulose, 
th  addition  of  rag,  frequently  also  only  free  cellulose,  -  and 


“  Photographische  Korrespondenz  ”  contains  a  description 
papers  with  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
a  translation.- — Eds.  “B.J.  ”] 

containing  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  metallic  particles,, 
since  these  are  carefully  removed  previously  in  the  manufacture 
by  a  special  process.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
makers  of  bromide  paper,  in  cases  where  the  prints  show  spots, 
ascribe  the  blame  solely  and  only  to  the  paper,  although  in  many 
cases  defective  coating  or  the  improper  composition  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  the  cause.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tests  of 
bromide  paper  which  is  thus  defective  the  following  series  of 
tests  is  recommended. 

The  paper  is  first  examined  as  to  its  freedom  from  wood-pulp. 
This  is  done  by  dabbing  the  back  of  the  bromide  paper  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  in  water  of  aniline  sulphate.  In  the 
presence  of  wood-pulp  the  portion  thus  treated  turns  yellow.  If 
the  bromide  paper  under  examination  is  packed  in  rolls  several 
sheets  should  be  cut  of  a  size  about  20  inches  square  and  further 
tested  as  follows  :  — 

I.  From  each  of  such  sheets  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
roll  contact  prints  are  made  from  a  good  negative,  using  a 
suitable  developer,  such  as  metol-hydroquinone. 

II.  On  portions  of  each  sheet  also  a  series  of  exposures  are 
given,  say  from  one  to  five  seconds,  at  a  distance  of.  say,  one 
metre  from  a  sixteen  candle-power  incandescent  lamp.  These 
exposures  are  likewise  developed  and  fixed. 

III.  A  portion  of  each  sheet  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  daylight. 

IY.  A  portion  of  each  sheet  is  fixed  without  previous  exposure 
to  light,  washed,  and  dried. 

Tbst  I.  serves  as  a  criterion  of  the  emulsion,  whether  the  latter 
works  bright  and  clear  or  flat  and  foggy,  and,  further,  will  show 
to  what  extent  any  production  of  spots  will  affect  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  paper. 

Test  II.  serves  for  ascertaining  the  total  number  of  spots  by 
means  of  microscopic  or  other  examination. 
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Test  III.  will  show  the  occurrence  of  violet  spots  prior  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  assuming  a  uniform  tone.  Such 
spots,  on  fixing  the  paper,  become  yellowish-brown.  They  are 
caused  by  substances  which  produce  a  sensitising  of  the  silver 
bromide,  and  have  fallen  as  dust  upon. the  coated  emulsion  film, 
or  on  the  baryta  paper  before  coating. 

Test  IV.  serves  for  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  metallic 
particles  in  the  paper  or  in  the  baryta  film.  For  this  purpose 
the  fixed  and  washed  bromide  paper  is  flowed  over  in  a  dish 
with  5  to  6  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  act  for 
some  minutes.  The  paper  is  then  removed,  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
then  placed  in  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  being  then  again  dried.  In  the  paper  which  has  been 
thus  treated  the  iron  particles  assume  a  blue  colour  (Berlin 
blue),  those  of  copper  a  brown  colour,  due  to  ferrocyanide  of 
copper.  The  test  also  renders  it  easy  to  discover  whether  the 
particles  are  in  the  paper  or  in  the  baryta  film.  If  this  method 
of  testing  has  shown  the  presence  of  metallic  particles  in  the 
paper,  it  is  advisable  to  note  the  spots  in  the  exposed  and 
developed  paper,  and  to  then  repeat  test  No.  IV.  with  this 
latter,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  sharply  the 
spots  due  to  metallic  particles  and  those  due  to  other 
causes. 


The  adhesive  contained  in  the  material  of  the  baryta  film  m. 
also  give  rise  to  spots.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  influence 
this  latter,  some  pieces  of  Test  No.  IV.,  after  fixing,  washii 
and  drying,  are  soaked  in  2  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  sol 
tion,  dried,  and  sensitised  on  10  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  sol 
tion  (by  floating  gelatine  side  downwards  on  this  latter),  if  t 
paper,  on  then  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  light  after  fix  hi 
etc.,  shows  no  black  spots  other  than  those  arising  from  t 
metallic  particles,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sizing  of  t 
paper  is  not  defective,  and  that  the  spots  are  due  to  t 
emulsion. 

In  regard  to  spots  which  may  be  due  to  defective  coating,  tl, 
following  should  be  remarked  : — The  presence  of  particles 
grease  in  the  gelatine  may  be  recognised  by  the  white  rom 
spots  on  the  prints  containing  no  nucleus.*  Particles  of  du 
which  find  their  way  into  the  gelatine  or  baryta  film  may  gi 
rise  to  spots,  just  as  do  metallic  particles  in  the  baryta  iili  1 
but  they,  in  contrast  with  the  latter,  show  a  nucleus. 

E.  Valent  a.  | 

*  In  contrast  with  the  white  spots  due  to  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  paper  wh 
the  developer  is  poured  on,  it  may  be  noted  that  these  latter  are  round  and  ha 
sharp  edges.  That  may  be  avoided  by  soaking  the  paper  in  water  before  devek 
ment,  and  removing  all  air-bubbles  from  the  surface  by  continually  rocking  t 
dish. 


THE  CARD  SYSTEM  FOR  KEEPING’' A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S 

ACCOUNTS. 


[In  jmrsuance  of  the  recent  notes  and  articles  on  the  use  of  the  card  index  system  whicli  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  we  repro-l 
duce  an  article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,”  describing  the  system  adopted  by  a  number  of  pro 
fessional  photographers.— Eds.,  “  B.J.”] 


What  does  the  ordinary  photographer  use  in  the  way  of  a  system? 
About  all  there  is  to  it  is  a  register.  This  is  a  bound  book  in  which 
he  records  day  after  day  the  orders  he  receives  from  his  customers. 
Each  order  is  given  a  number.  When  the  negatives  have  been 
developed  they  are  marked  with  their  numbers  and  stored  away. 
It  is  not  customary  for  the  photographer  to  keep  an  alphabetical  list 
by  names,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  locate  the  negative  number 
■of  some  customer’s  old  order  after  it  has  been  filed  away. 

A  modern  system  looks  to  the  photographer  like  such  a  revolutionary 
departure  from  old  methods  that  he  is  apt  to  turn  it  down  without 
investigation,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  new. 

The  system  which  the  writer  will  describe  in  this  article  has 
already  been  adopted  by  quite  a  number  of  progressive  photographers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  as  expensive  as  it  seems 
at  first  thought.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  save  the  photographer  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  course  of  the  year.  We 
shall  have  accomplished  our  purpose  if  we  can  only  induce  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  use  a  card  system  in  place  of  his  present  book  register, 
though  the  vertical  method  of  filing  and  indexing  negatives  and 
mounts  represents  exactly  the  same  amount  Of  saved  time  and  work 
as  the  indexing  of  customers’  records  on  cards. 

A  photographer  ought  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  tell  just  what 
pi  oofs  are  being  made,  just  how  many  proofs  are  out  and  just  how 
much  work  he  has  in  the  printing  room.  He  should  be  able  to  find 
instantly  any  customer’s  account,  regardless  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  work  for  that  customer  may  be,  either  by  the  name  of  the 
customer  or  number  of  negative. 

We  use  a  card  5in.  wide  by  3in.  high,  which  is  printed  on  one  side. 
It  has  spaces  in  the  upper  right:hand  corner  for  the  negative  number, 
and  the  date,  the  size,  description,  and  price  of  the  order  are  written 
in  the  other  spaces  below.  The  customer’s  name  and  address  occupies 
the  upper  right-hand  portion  of  the  card. 

A  package  of  these  blank  cards  should  be  kept  conveniently  at  hand 
in  the  reception  room,  so  that  the  moment  a  customer  enters  the 
record  of  the  order  can  be  made  directly  on  one  of  these  cards. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  these  cards  printed  in  two  colours — white 
and  salmon — using  a  white  card  where  a  sitting  is  to  be  made,  and  a 
salmon  card  if  the  photographs  ordered  are  to  be  printed  from  an  old 
negative. 


The  reception  clerk  keeps  a  memo  of  the  last  negative  number  usee 
and  when  making  out  a  card,  whether  white  or  salmon,  the  next  co 
secutive  number  is  set  down  thereon.  When  this  card,  known  as  tl 
‘‘ledger  card,”  is  made  out,  a  second  card  the  same  size,  known  ; 
the  “gallery  card,”  is  made  out  and  passed  to  the  gallery.  Tl 
“  ledger  ”  card  must  never  leave  the  reception  room  or  office,  as  it  | 
the  only  record  the  office  has  of  the  transaction.  Some  photographej 
use  exactly  the  same  card  for  both  “  ledger  ”  and  “  gallery  ”  form! 
and  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  do  so.  Where  the  customer  is  lj 
ceived  by  a  clerk  or  one  member  of  the  firm,  and,  after  being  passe 
to  the  gallery,  is  taken  care  of  by  another  member  of  the  firm,  tl 
use  of  the  “gallery”  card  will  save  an  introduction  or  explanatioj 
as  it  will  convey  to  the  gallery  operator  not  only  the  customer 
name  and  address,  but  the  size,  price,  and  description  of  the  ord< 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  the  gallery  operator 
always  a  pleasing  compliment  to  the  customer,  who  is  quick  to  ini 
that  he  or  she  is  well  known  to  everybody  in  the  studio. 

After  the  exposures  have  been  made  and  the  customer  has  c  | 
parted,  this  “  gallery  ”  card  accompanies  the  negative  through  t 
processes  of  developing  and  printing.  The  negatives  are  number* 
from  the  card  by  scratching  the  number  thereon  with  a  pin.  Aft< 
printing,  the  proofs  are  delivered  by  to  the  reception  room,  accon 
panted  by  the  “  gallery  ”  card.  The  “  ledger  ”  card  all  this  time  he 
been  kept  in  the  office,  filed  in  a  card  drawer  according  to  the  da 
upon  which  proofs  should  be  completed  and  mailed  or  delivered  to  tl 
customer.  For  example,  the  customer,  when  leaving  the  studio,  m£ 
have  requested  that  proofs  be  mailed  to  her  not  later  than  the  20t 
of  the  month.  The  reception  clerk,  therefore,  files  the  “  ledger 
card  behind  the  index  guide  for  the  20th,  in  addition  to  markir 
the  “gallery”  card  with  this  date.  On  the  20th  this  “ledger 
card  will  automatically  come  up  for  attention,  and  should  the  proo: 
not  have  been  delivered  to  the  reception  room,  the  clerk  will  call  r 
the  gallery  or  printing  office  for  the  proofs.  By  this  simple  method  < 

“  follow-up  ”  the  photographer  can  make  sure  that  the  requests  of  h 
customers  as  regards  the  mailing  of  proofs  will  all  have  prop< 
attention. 

As  before  stated,  proofs  are  delivered  to  the  reception-room  accon 
panied  by  the  “  gallery  ”  card.  After  the  proofs  are  mailed  to  tl 
customer,  thj  “gallery”  card  is  attached  to  the  “ledger”  cai 
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and  filed  in  the  card  drawer  ahead  under  the  date,  say  the  28th, 
by  which  time  the  proofs  should  be  returned  to  the  studio.  In  the 
event  of  their  rot  being  returned  by  this  date,  a  postal  can  be  sent 
to  the  customer,  calling  his  or  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  delay  :n 
returning  the  proofs  will  necessarily  mean  delay  m  completing  the 
order.  After  the  mailing  of  such  a  postal,  the  two  cards,  which  are 
still  attached  together,  can  be  placed  a  few  days  further  ahead  in  the 
card  drawer.  By  keeping  this  up,  the  proofs  are  finally  all  brought 
in.  The  ‘gallery”  and  “ledger”  cards  are  then  separated,  the 
foimer  being  placed  m  ith  the  proofs  and  returned  to  the  printing 
room,  the  “  ledger  ”  card  being  again  filed  by  date  in  the  card  drawer, 
according  to  the  date  upon  which  the  mounted  photographs  should  be 
ready  for  delivery. 

When  the  proofs  and  the  “  gallery  ”  card  are  received  in  the  print¬ 
ing  room,  the  negative  or  negatives  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
customer  are  filed  away  permanently  by  numoer  in  a  negative  rack. 
The  negatives  which  have  been  rejected  are  destroyed.  After  the 
printing  has  been  completed,  the  prints  and  the  “gallery”  card  are 
delivered  to  the  mounting  room,  after  which  the  finished  photo¬ 
graphs,  accompanied  by  the  “gallery”  card,  are  sent  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  room. 


The  new  ‘  ledger  card  is  filed  by  date,  and  the  “  gallerv  ”  card, 
goes  to  the  printing  room,  where  negative  No,  3,420  is  located  and 
the  old  number  removed  and  the  new'  number  marked  thereon.  The 
piints  are  made,  the  negative  re-filed  under  this  new  number,  and  the 
'‘gallery”  card  and  prints  delivered  to  the  mounting  room,  where, 
aftei  being  mounted,  they  are  sent  to  the  reception  room  and  placed, 
on  file  in  the  vertical  cabinet,  awaiting  delivery. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  card  system  in  use  by  photographers, 

I  believe  it  a  better  plan  to  make  out  a  new  ledger  card  for  every 
duplicate  order.  In  the  case  of  reprints,  where  negatives  will  be  re¬ 
numbered,.  the  gallery  cards  should,  also  be  re-numbered,  which  would 
make  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  latter  to  be  filed  than  of  the  ledger 
cards.  Roland  Cole. 


Arrived  there,  the  mounts  are  placed  in  a  large  envelope  about  15in. 
long  by  9^in.  wide.  The  envelope  contains  a  pocket  in  the  face  for 
holding  the  ‘  gallery  ’  card.  The  envelope  containing  the  mounts 
is  then  filed  in  a  vertical  cabinet  which  generallv,  for  the  small 
photographer,  consists  of  two  or  four  vertical  filing  drawers  bearing 
alphabetical  labels,  such  as  first  drawer  A-K,  second  drawer  L-Z ; 
or  for  four  drawers,  first  drawer  A-F,  second  drawer  G-L,  third 
drawer  JM-R,  fourth  drawer  S-Z.  In  each  of  these  drawers  is 
arranged  a  set  of  alphabetical  index  guides  corresponding  to  the 
etters  on  the  front  of  the  drawers.  The  envelopes  are  placed  be- 
amd  these  guides  according  to  customers’  names.  The  advantage  of 
f  ns  method  of  filing  mounts  is  that  it  is  very  economical  of  space, 
t  keeps  the  mounts  out  of  the  way  and  free  from  dust,  and  yet  makes 
them  very  accessible  when  wanted. 

To  revert  to  the  disposition  of  the  “ledger”  card  after  the  com- 

7K>Un'ts  have  been  received  in  the  reception-room.  This  card 
which  has  previously  been  filed  by  date,  is  now  removed,  and  a 
postal  card  made  out  to  the  customer,  informing  him  or  her  that  the 
photographs  are  ready,  and  asking  whether  they  will  be  called  for 
or  delivered  The  “  ledger  ”  card  is  then  filed  in  another  card  drawer 
labelled  Orders,  indexed  alphabetically  by  names.  The  card  re¬ 
mains  here  until  the  photographs  have  been  delivered  and  paid  for 
vhen  it  is  removed  and  filed  in  another  drawer  labelled  “Customers,’ 
-^Uo,  indexed  alphabetically  by  names. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  photographs  the  envelope  is  taken  out  of 
^e  vertical  cabinet,  the  “gallery”  card  removed,  and  the  envelope 
aid  aside  for  further  use.  The  “gallery”  card  is,  therefore,  filed 

nil  •lni.anokther  card  drawer  labelled  “Negatives,”  and  arranged 
lerically  by  negative  numbers.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that 
my  customers  negative  can  be  promptly  found  bv  number  or  name 
°rJeV™  yearS  the  Photographer  will  want  to  destroy 
hi  ii  °, d  nGgatlVeS’  as  ft  is  comparatively  certain  he  wiil 

s  lon^r/^  Tu  t^1f®print  Photographs  from  negatives  taken 
s  tong  as  that  The  filing  of  the 

ffords  him 

time  he  is  keeping  hi.  a  pnoTO_ 

r£Plfei\ haS  nothhlS  to  guide  him  but  the  negative  number,  which 

ithout  r  ly  re  la  .  6  ^  he  has  made  several  reprints  therefrom 
ithout  re -numbering  the  negative. 

ie  evecuthin^nf rib,ed  ^  T  °f  the  system  onl-T  as  h  has  to  do  with 
d  leavesTn  Where  a  CUStomer  calls  at  the  studio 

SmC  ^  J  a  reprmt  fr°m  a  f°rmer  neSative  the  cleihcal 

ats  out  a  Tfre  Way’  The  reception  clerk 

necessarv  if®"  *  Card  °n  a  f 1 ^on-coloured  card.  As  no  sitting 

re  the  ™Uax?'  ma?  leave  at  once,  and  after  her  depar 

ive  the  Tfa , 6ry  cafd  may  be  written  out.  Both  these  cards  re- 

rd  draL  T  v.CnnfuU^1Ve  nuraber-  Reference  is  then  made  to  the 

07  ”  tlil  ?u  CuSt°mers’  1908’”  or>  if  last  Joar,  “  Customers. 

is  customer’  fiped,by  "f™6’  Wl11  be  found  the  old  “ledger”  card  of 

H  then  b  ’  T  11C;  W1  glVe  the  neSative  number.  This  old  number 

rr  ad^f^l  °n  ^  ne^  “  ^  ”  and  “gallery  ”  cards,  the 
Jei  reading  something  like  this— 

sepiaVe«tvl92K-  ^  Artbur  Jones-  2  doz.  photographs,  oval, 

P  >  Jyle  K.  From  old  negative  No.  3,420.  $8.00. 


gallery  ”  cards  by  number 
>n o-fl-i  f  +•  a  V-ery.  conyenient  method  of  keeping  track  of  the 
'  "  h  °f  W  nft  ls  l”'n  negatives.  Otherwise  a  photo- 


THE  PLACE  OF  PORTRAIT  POSTCARDS  IN  A  PROFESSIONAL. 

BUSINESS. 

A  recent  article  in  the  “Trade  News”  (U.S.A.)  records  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  professional  photographer  of  Salem,  Ind.,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sale  of  many  portrait  postcards  had  not  harmed  his  business  in 
the  way  of  reducing  prices  of  his  regular  work. 

The  samples  of  cards  are  kept  well  out  of  sight,  but  where  they 
can  be  reached  quickly,  and,  when  a  customer  comes  in,  the  regular 
work  is  shown  and  talked  about,  the  order  taken,  the  sitting  made, 
and  all  business  completed.  If  the  time  is  propitious,  the  postcard 
question  is  brought  up  at  that  time,  but,  if  not,  the  matter  is  not 
suggested  until  the  proofs  are  returned  and  accepted.  When  the 
order  is  given,  and  the  regular  business  all  disposed  of,  then  the 
samples  of  postcards  are  brought  out  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
sitter  might  have  some  friends  who  live  at  a  distance  to  whom  she 
might  want  to  send  a  picture,  but  does  not  care  to  send  one  of  the 
more  expensive  set.  If  so,  the  postcard,  which  can  be  obtained  at  two 
for  a  quarter,  four  foi  a  half,  or  a  dozen  for  a  dollar  (4s.),  will  be 
just  the  thing,  as  it  can  be  made  from  the  same  negative,  and  will 
be  a  very  pleasing  little  picture.  The  number  of  times  this  brings 
orders  is  astonishing,  and,  as  the  cards  are  very  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  work,  whatever  is  taken  over  and  above  the  price  of  the 
original  order  is  just  so  much  velvet,  and,  in  these  days,  if  an 
average  of  50  cents  can  be  added  to  every  order  taken,  it  will  make 
a  very  tidy  sum  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

But  the  postcard  has  been  found  to  be  a  bcoster  of  prices  instead 
of  an  influence  toward  lower  prices,  as  so  many  photographers  seem 
inclined  to  think  it  is.  It  must  be  worked  right  to  have  this  effect, 
but  if  it  is  worked  right  it  will  get  you  higher  prices  for  your  regular 
work.  You  frequently  have  customers  who,  when  asked  how  many 
pictures  they  want,  stand  and  count  on  their  fingers  the  number  of 
people  to  whom  they  have  to  giveepictures,  and  if  two  or  more  come, 
they  will  consult  and  consume  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  determine 
whom  they  will  honour  with  a  picture  and  whom  they  wTill  have  to 
omit.  Then  when  they  find  that  they  ought  to  give  more  than  they 
had  expected  they  will  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  grade  of  work 
and  say  that  they  want  to  try  to  get  a  cheaper  grade. 

Right  here  is  the  time  to  stand  strong  for  the  high  grade  of  work 
and  to  suggest  that  the  customer  should  get  the  best  possible  grade  of 
work  for  the  close  friends  and  then  send  the  postcard  pictures  to  those 
not  so  close,  but  not  to  think  of  changing  the  order  to  a  cheaper 
picture,  which  will  not  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  close  friends  and 
will  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  the  others.  Use  the  argument 
of  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  distribute  to  the  people  whom  one 
wants  to  please  a  picture  that  they  will  be  proud  to  have  go  our.. 
That  the  prettier  the  picture  the  more  it  will  be  prized  by  friends 
and  the  more  it  will  be  displayed.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for 
better  work,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  postcard  is  a  good  way 
to  satisfy  the  lesser  demands  of  one’s  friends,  then  they  will  get  the 
higher  priced  pictures,  and  every  one  of  these  that  go  out  is  a  bid 
for  re-orders,  and  a  demand  from  the  friends  of  this  customer  for 
pictures  of  the  same  grade.  If  the  cheap  pictures  are  put  out.  the 
recipients,  when  it  comes  their,  turn,  will  very  likely  order  the  same 
grade  as  the  ones  given  them. 

There  is  money  in  a  good  grade  of  photographic  work,  but  the 
cheaper  the  work  the  less  money  there  is  in  it.  It  does  not  pay  to 
demand  more  than  the  customer  can  pay,  but  it  does  pay  to  ~ive 
and  to  persuade  the  customer  to  take  the  very  best  grade  that  he  or 
she  can  afford.  If  the  postcard  is  worked  shrewdly  it  is  a  fine 
thing.  If  it  is  not  worked  shrewdly  it  can  become  a  great  nuisance. 

Do  it  right. 
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Photomechanical  notes. 


Mechanical  Half-Ton©  Wood  Engravings. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  “  Acrotones,”  the  mechanically 
-engraved  half-tone  produced  by  Mr.  Amstiitz’s  “Aerograph.”  These 
are  produced  by  cutting  with  a  Y-shaped  tool  into  celluloid  placed 
over  a  carbon  relief,  and  the  width  of  the  line  is  accordingly  varied 
with  the  height  of  the  underlying  relief.  We  are  now  informed  that 
wood  engravings  can  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  Aero¬ 
graph  the  tool  is  fixed,  and  the  surface  cut  is  flexible  and  follows  the 
relief.  Wood,  however,  is  not  flexible,  so  it  would  appear  as  though 
the  tool  must  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  relief — that  is,  if  a  relief 
is  used  at  all.  Certainly  the  proof  we  have  seen  looked  extremely 
well  and  as  though  it  had  been  done  from  a  photograph.  We  hear 
the  method  has  secured  substantial  backing,  and,  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  proves  to  be  true,  we  ought  to  see  much  work  by  this  method 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  near  future,  for  suc-h  blocks  should  be  some¬ 
what  easier  to  stereotype  and  print  than  ordinary  half-tones. 

Pencil  Drawings  and  Charcoal  Sketches. 

In  reproducing  these  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  ground  photo¬ 
graphs  very  mottled.  This  is  due  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
varnish  used  by  the  artist  as  a  “fixative”  for  pencil  and  charcoal 
work.  If  this  trouble  is  encountered,  wet  plates  should  not  be 
used,  but  a  panchromatic  plate,  which  will  generally  photograph  the 
ground  evenly  without  any  filter.  If  a  filter  is  needed,  then  only 
a  light  yellow  one  is  necessary. 

Mailing  Autochromes  by  Enclosed  Arc  Light. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  colour  rendering  of  Autochromes,  illu¬ 
minated  by  enclosed  arc  when  using  the  Lumiere  filter,  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  filter  not  absorbing  all  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  in  which  these  lamps  are  so  rich.  A  filter  that  will  give 
good  results,  however,  can  be  made  from  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  water.  This  must  be  very  dilute,  from  U15th  to  l-20th 
of  1  per  cent.,  according  to  the  width  of  the  filter  cell,  l-20th  per  cent, 
serving  for  a  cell  one  centimetre  in  width. 

R©fle  ctors  of  Arc  Lamps 

I  he  reflectors  of  arc  lamps  are  apt  to  become  very  discoloured 
after  a  time,  and  so  the  efficiency  of  the  light  is  considerably  im¬ 
paired.  To  whitewash  them,  however,  is  not  of  much  use,  as  the 
heat  soon  causes  it  to  crack  off,  and  most  white  paints  are  not  very 
good,  as  they  soon  yellow  badly.  The  best  medium  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  up  to  now  is  the  “  Olsina  ”  white  water  paint  sold  by 
Messrs.  Mander  Bros.,  which,  applied  thinly  after  it  has  been  reduced 
with  water  to  a  suitable  consistency,  withstands  the  heat  and  keeps 
its  colour  well. 

An  I  nK.  for  Painting-oxit. 

It  is  usual  to  use  for  painting-out,  when  fine-etching,  either  finish¬ 
ing  ink,  diluted  with  turpentine,  or  a  varnish  such  as  “  Mogul  ”  or 
bitumen  dissolved  in  benzole  or  turpentine.  The  following  is  a 
recipe  for  this  material  from  “  Deutscher  Buch  and  Steindrucker 
Jahrbuch”  : — Put  in  a  saucepan  four  parts  of  concentrated  solution 
of  bitumen  in  turpentine,  two  parts  news  ink,  one  part  pitch,  and 
keep  stirring  in  the  open  over  a  .stove  until  thoroughly  smoothly 
mixed.  Then  allow  to  cool,  and  add  turpentine  until  the  mass  is 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Plates  onlv  need  be  warmed 
after  the  painting-out-  with  this  ink ;  it  does  not  need  dusting-in 
with  resin. 

N  ewspaper  Half-Tones.  bbea 

In  most  newspapers  producing  illustrations  there  is  an  eternal 
quarrel  between  the  bjo-ckmaker,  the  stereotyper,  and  the  printer, 
each  blaming  the  other  for  the  ultimate  bad  result.  We  have  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  microscopically  sections  of  the  half¬ 
tone  plate,  the  stereotypers’  matrix,  and  the  stereo  itself,  and  it 
was  immediately  obvious  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  matrix,  for  wdiile 
the  block  was  of  good  section,  being  both  deep  and  smooth,  the 
matrix  failed  lamentably,  and,  making  every  allowance  for  shrink  - 
age,  it  was  quite  clear  the  flong  had  never  been  beaten  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hollows  between  the  dots  in  the  half-tone  plate,  and 
•consequently  the  stereo  was  equally  shallow,  and  the  printer  had 
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therefore  no  chance  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result.  Whenever  i 
is  a  complaint  about  shallowness  in  blocks  prepared  for  m-wspiiB 
illustration,  the  test  proposed  by  the  American  plate  mak.-i 
to  be  one  that  can  settle  the  point.  He  suggested  that  the  p;B 
should  be  held  face  downwards  and  smoked  over  a  taper  until  ti 
was  a  covering  of  fine  black  all  over  the  plate.  If  now  the  fionA 
beaten  into  the  plate,  and  goes  properly  home,  the  matrix  will  si  > 
black  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  points.  In  most  cases,  h-|» 
ever,  in  which  the  half-tone  plates  are  complained  of,  it  will 
found  that  the  black  is  absent,  thus  showing  that  the  fiong  has 
been  driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

Half-Tone  BlocKs  from  Half-Ton©  Proofs. 

A  correspondent,  K.  Dunn,  of  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.’s  montl 

Process  Work,  ’  gives  the  following  hint  on  the  prevention 
pattern-formation  when  making  half-tones  from  a  half-tone  unl¬ 
it  is  given  as  the  result  of  making  hundreds  of  half-tone  prints ■ 
the  course  of  a' year.  “Place  copy  on  the  board,  either  in  or  out 
frame,  focus  to  size,  then  take  out  the  ground  glass  and  plan  I 
piece  of  clear  glass  in  the  dark  slide,  any  size  will  do  ;  pull  l 
focussing  cloth  over  your  head  and  draw  up  the  screen  to  the  gkl 
Now  if  you  have  your  half-tone  print  upright  on  the  board,  i 
looking  on  the  clear  glass  you  will  notice  the  pattern  very  sti-oM 
If  you  have  a  boy  to  assist  you,  get  him  to  slowly  move  the  pi  1*1 
round  to  something  like  an  angle  of  SOdeg.  to  45deg.,  watching  y<l 
clear  glass  till  all  pattern  disappears.  Put  back  the  ground  glffl 
and  focus  sharp.  It  is  very  simple,  and  the  quickest  way  of  gett  j  I 
the  best  results  from  half-tone  prints.” 

Hunter's  Pocket  Diary. 

This  diary  is  much  improved  in  appearance  this  year,  being  neaj 
-bound  in-  leather,  with  a  gold  embossed  monogram  on  the  cov|H 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  contained  in  the  bo-|ii 
though  the  pleasure  in  looking  through  it  is  somewhat  discouinlW 
by  its  alternation  with  advertisements.  Probably  the  best  of  th  J 
articles  is  “  Some  Hints  on  Drawing  Up  Photographs  for  Half-tcjf 
Reproduction,”  which  contains  information,  usually  jealouH 
guarded,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  published  before!^ 


exhibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LYCEUM  CLlj 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  paid  a  visit  to  the  higl 
interesting  exhibition  of  ladies’  work  at  the  Lyceum  Club,  1* 
Piccadilly,  will  yet  be  able  to  do  so,  as  it  will  remain  open  until 
end  of  the  month.  It  is  well  worth  inspection,  as  not  all  the  e  t 
bitors  are  known  to  the  general  photographic  world,  and  those  1 
are  show  noteworthy  work.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  ^  J 
Agnes  G.  Warburg,  whose  oil  print  of  Wareham  Bridge  lo  J 
very  distinctive  here.  The  same  lady’s  “A  Rainy  Day”  is  in  evtl 
way  first  rate.  It  is  a  sea-shore  scene,  with  a  fine  natural  effe; 
“Won’t”  is  the  title  of  a  clever  print  of  a  child  standing  partly ^ 
the  sunshine  from  a  window.  It  has  strong  and  telling  contras 
Somewhat  similar  in  subject  is  Mrs.  Michael  Foster’s  “  Misund 
stood,”  another  little  girl  whose  expression  is  most  happily  render* 
A  good  “  Study  in  Red  ”  of  a  man’s  head  should  be  noted, ^as  well 
the  same  worker’s  “At  the  Fountain,”  a  subject  of  a  group  of  cl: 
dren  in  a  print  of  fine  quality. 

Mrs.  C-adby  and  Mrs.  Keene  show  each  seven  and  four  woi 
respectively.  They  work  in  diametrically  opposite  ways,  a 
though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  preference  between  them,  one  c 
readily  say  that  each  would  do  better  for  a  little  of  the  othe 
manner,  for  Mrs.  Cadby’s  are  usually  too  feeble  and  Mrs.  Keen 
too  strong  in  tone.  One  or  two  interesting  portraits  by  Hel 
Lohman  are  spoilt  by  some  childishly  bad  lettering  scrawled  in  t 
corners.  A  little  chubby  child  called  “  Kitty  ”  is  pretty,  but 
cannot  tell  what  prompted  the  choice  of  “  Figures  for  scenes 
Gordon  Craig’s  Theatre.”  These  so-called  figures  are  m< 
“  characters  ”  cut  out  of  thin  material.  One  of  the  most  interest! 
photographs  here  is  Helen  Sidney  Woolf’s  “  Magasinnam,  Ancic 
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umpets  used  in  Sinhalese  Religious  Procession.”  Two  natives 
;  shown  blowing  these  immense  S-shaped  instruments,  which  much 
semble  the  old  Roman  tuba.  Not  the  least  arresting  is  the  row 
grinning  natives,  whose  heads  appear  above  a  hedge  behind,  and 
10  are  mightily  enjoying  the  “sitting”  their  comrades  are  giving 
3  photographer.  E.  L.  Turner  and  L.  J.  Veley  show  naturalistic 
idies ;  and  Ella  Tomlinson  a.  nice,  clean,  sharp  print  of  two  old 
de  rustic  characters  on  a  settle,  feeding  a  baby.  This,  as  an  illus- 
ition  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Mary  Barton.”  As  for  Mrs.  Geo. 
■butlinot,  who  exhibits  three  works,  we  think  she  might  with  some 
vantage  take  her  husband  in  hand  in  matters  photographic. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

in u ary  19  to  30. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 

Sec.,  Robert  Lindsay,  189,  Allison  Street,  Glasgow,  S.S. 
ibruary  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  'Sec.,  James  M'Kissack,  68,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

ebruary  3  to  6. — Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond  Terrace,  North  Shields, 
ebruary  8  to  13.— St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  See,  A.  G.  Else, 
Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 

?bruary  10  and  11. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  February  1. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes, 
ebruary  10  to  13. — Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  Secs.,  F.  W.  Pearson  and  R.  Walton,  39,  Granville  Road, 
Middlesbrough . 

ebruary  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester, 
ebruary  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  2.  Sec.;  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

ebruary  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Entries 
close  February  6.  Exhibition  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
ebruary  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  10.  Sec.,  H.  Crieghton  Beckett,  44, 
Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

’ebruary  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

'ebruary  26  and  27.— Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
February  18.  Sec.,  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex, 
larch  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry, 
larch  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent, 
5,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts, 
larch  31  and  April  1. — 'Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
March  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 
Lpril  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

-  ♦  -  ■ 

A  Photographic  Lodge  of  Freemasons. — A  correspondent  writes  : 
Some  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a  photographic  lodge  of  Free- 
lasons,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  now  that  so  many  are 
onnected  with  photography — professionals,  dealers,  manufacturers, 
tc.--the  time  is  ripe  for  further  discussion.” 

“Travel  and  Exploration.” — In  No.  2  of  this  excellently  pro 
iuced  monthly  the  first  place  is  given  to  an  article-  by  Colonel  Sir 
h  H.  Holdich  on  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’.s  explorations  in  Central  Asia, 
wo  of  the  illustrations  to  which  are  a  full-page  portrait  of  the 
xplorer  and  a  map  showing  the  region  of  his  travels.  The  volume 
Iso  contains  illustrated  articles  on  “  A  Winter  Cruise  in  the  West 
ndies,”  by  Algernon  E.  Aspinall ;  “Among  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,” 
T  T)r.  C.  G.  Seligmann ;  “  Some  Aspects  of  Morocco,”  by  E. 

Ishmead  Bartlett ;  and  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Car¬ 
pathian  oil  fields,  entitled  “The  Back  of  Europe,”  by  Claud  G 
'teel.  This  journal  is  published  monthly  by  Witherby  and  Co.,  325, 
ligh  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  price  Is.  net. 


patent  neu)$< 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  Applications  have  been  received  from  January  11 

to  16  :  — - 

Shutters. — No.  616.  Improvements  in  focal-plane  shutters.  Wil¬ 
liam  Albert  Edwards  and  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Emulsion. — No.  651.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  sensitive 
emulsion  for  coating  papers,  plates,  fabrics,  films,  and  the  like. 
Frank  William  Heard  and  Fletcher  John  Mortimer  Boden,  53, 
Waterloo  Road,  Leyton,  London. 

Portable  Dark-room. — No.  668.  Improvements  in  combined  port¬ 
able  photographic  apparatus  and  dark-room.  John  Runyan  Will- 
yerd,  52,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Polishing  Lenses. — No.  698.  Improvements  in  machines  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  lenses  and  other  like  convex  and  concave  sur¬ 
faces.  John  William  Pearson,  77,  Market  Street,  Bradford. 

Photographing  from  a  Height. — No.  709.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  devices  for  photographing  from  a  height.  Alfred 
Julius  Boult  (for  Alfred  Maul,  Saxony),  111,  Hatton  Garden, 
London. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  773.  Improvements  in  printing  frames. 
Robert  Alwyn  Arnold  Stephen  Piercy,  323,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  833.  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 
cameras.  William  Henry  Burgess,  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 

Paper. — No.  883.  Improvements  relating  to  sensitised  paper.  Her¬ 
mann  Caster,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Stencilling  Machine. — No.  941.  Stencilling  machine.  Charles 
Laurence  Burdick,  4,  Eastern  Road,  Wood  Green,  London. 

Colour  Photography.— No.  964.  Improved  manufacture  of  repro¬ 
ductions  in  colours.  Bernard  James  Cooper,  70,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

Cameras. — No.  1,037.  Improvements  in  cameras.  Daniel  Walter, 
Grosvenor  House,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Diaphragms. — No.  1,139.  Improvements  in  stops  or  diaphragms 
for  photographic  purposes.  William  Charles  Masser  and  William 
Hudson,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs.— No.  1,140.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
cinematograph  and  similar  projecting  apparatus.  Donald  Steven¬ 
son,  36,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Lens  Mounts. — No.  1,141.  Improvements  in  lens  mounts.  Cyril 
Frederick  Lan-Davis,  83,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  1,154.  Improvements  in  and  connected 
with  colour  photography.  Louis  Weigert-Sterne  and  Frederick 
William  Moorf,  77,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  isd.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  biachets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Three-lens  Anastigmat. — No.  13,902,  1908  (June  30,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to-  three-lens  objectives,  comprising  a  negative 
lens  between,  and  in  contact  with,  a  biconvex  lens  of  low  disper¬ 
sive  power  on  one  side  and  a  positive  meniscus  on  the  othei  side, 
having  lower  dispersive  and  refractive  power  than  the  biconi  ^x 
lens.  It  more  particularly  consists  in  a  construction  of  objectives 
of  this  class  in  such  a  manner  that  the  biconvex  lens  is  formed  of 
a  kind  of  glass  which  has  a  higher  refractive  power  than  hitherto 
used,  such  refractive  power  resulting  in  a  refractive  index,  nD,  of 
at  least  1,615. 

The  effect  obtained  by  such  increase  of  the  refractive  power  of 
the  biconvex  lens  of  the  objective  is  due  to  the  fact  that  toe 
curvature  of  the  contact  surface  between  the  negative  lens  of  the 
objective  and  the  biconvex  lens  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
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increased  difference  between  the  values  of  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  negative  and  the  biconvex  lenses.  The  advantage  of  the 
reduction  of  the  curvature  of  the  contact  surface  is  that  the 
astigmatic  aberration,  if  eliminated  for  a  certain  inclination  of 
rays  entering  the  objective,  is  at  the  same  time  eliminated  to  a 
higher  degree  for  varying  inclinations  of  rays  than  in  the  case  of 
greater  curvature  of  the  contact  surface  of  the  negative  and  the 
biconvex  lenses,  such  as  is  found  in  former  constructions,  for 
instance,  as  described  in  the  Specifications  of  British  Patents, 
3,041/99  and  29,447/06. 

The  high  refractive  power  of  the  biconvex  lens  of  the  objective 
is  preferably  combined  with  a  low  refractive  power  of  the  positive 
meniscus,  the  refractive  power  of  the  last-named  lens  being 
reduced  below  the  value  hitherto  used,  so  that  the  refractive 
index  of  the  positive  meniscus  does  not  exceed  the  value  1.50. 
Such  reduction  of- the  refractive  power  of  the  positive  meniscus 
of  the  objective  likewise  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  curvature 
of  the  contact  surface  between  the  negative  lens  and  the  positive 
meniscus  in  consequence  of  the  increased  difference  between  the 
values  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the  negative  lens  and  the  posi¬ 


tive  meniscus.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible  to  construct  the 
objective  so  that  the  spherical  aberration  is  eliminated  for  a  great 
effective  area  or  opening  without  introducing  objectionable  high 
spherical  aberrations  for  intermediate  zones  of  the  objective. 

An  objective,  in  accordance  with  the  invention,  is  represented 
in  the  drawing,  where  the  three  lenses  forming  the  objective  are 
designated  a,  b  and  c  respectively.  The  thicknesses  of  the  three 
lenses  are  designated  d1pd2,  d3  respectively,  and  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  four  lens  surfaces  are  designated  r, ,  r  r  r . 
respectively. 

The  constructional  elements  of  two  embodiments  of  the  new 
objective  for  a  focal  length  or  distance  of  /  =  100  are  given  in  the 
following  tables:  — 


Radii. 

r1  =  —  12,289  mm 
r2  =  -  4,989  ,, 
r3=+ 22,111  „ 
r4=  -  12,174  ,, 
*Y=  -  13,889  ,, 
r2  =  -  6,250  ,, 
r3  =  —  38,911  ,, 
r4=-  14,117  ,, 


Thicknesses. 

=  1,313  n& 
d2  =  0,584  „ 

d,  =  L751  „ 

d,  =  2,0 

d  2  =  0,8  ,, 

d3  =  2, 1  ,, 


Kinds  of  glass. 

=  1,5102  7>al  =  1,5202  v  =  64.1 
=  1,5477  „  =  1,5609  v  =  53.3 
=  1,6169  „  =  1,6316  v  =  53.8 

=  1,4649  ,,  =  1,4738  v  -  65.6 
=  1,5164  ,,  =  1,5286  v  =  54.  L 
=  1,6210  ,,  =  1,6349  v  =  57.1 


The  improved  objective  can  be  used  either  as  a  single  objective 
or  as  a  double  objective.  The  conditions  in  this  regard  are  abso¬ 
lutely  the  same  as  in  connection  with  the  three-lens  objective  of 
United  States  Patent  528,155,  on  which  this  invention  is  an 
improvement.  Optische  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz  A.G.,  44-46,  Rhein- 
strasse,  Friedenau,  Berlin,  ard  W.  Zschokke,  1,  Belfortstrasse, 
Steglitz,  Berlin. 


aylight  Developing  and  Fixing.— No.  15,657.  1908.  (July  23, 
1907.)  The  invention  relates  to  a  product  by  the  use  of  which, 
in  solution  and  in  combination  with  other  solutions  which  may 
vary,  it  is  possible  to  both  develop  and  fix  in  a  single  bath,  in 
full  daylight,  a  photographic  negative  or  positive.  This  product 
is  a  picrate,  preferably  either  picrate  of  magnesia  or  picrate  of 
soda.  In  order  to  obtain  a  developing  and  fixing  bath  with  a 
picrate  base,  the  following  compounds  may  be  added  to  the 
latter  substance ;  sulphite  of  soda,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
diamidophenol. 
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In  practice,  however,  a  good  result  b  used  by  employing,* 
following  proportions  : —Picrate  of  magnesia,  81  gins. ;  anhydB 
sulphite  of  soda,  544  gms.  ;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  250  gL< 
diamidophenol,  125  gms. 

These  .substances  reduced  to  powder  are  thoroughly  mixed  ifc 
each  other  and  supplied  to  the  trade  in  any  suitable  pa  clung  I 
instance,  in  glass  tubes  containing  a  quantity  measured  for  e 
or  several  baths.  About  4  gms.  of  the  mixture  of  powder  6h  <|  i 
be  dissolved  in  100  ccs.  of  water.  A  negative  having  2  1 
plunged  into  this  bath  in  the  dark,  the  covering  can  thei  4 
withdrawn  without  any  risk,  and  development  and  fixing  cai  4 
carried  on  quite  safely  in  the  light.  Felix  Jeannot,  46,  Ru< e 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Maxted  Roderick  Bremner,  131,  Hue  M  r 
martre,  France. 

Four-Colour  Stereoscopic  Photography. — No.  28.764,  1 1 

(Oct.  28,  1907.)  The  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  by  m<g 
of  which  stereoscopic  negatives  can  be  taken  in  colours  and  t  * 
negatives  made  to  produce  a  stereoscopic  effect,  the  colours  b<  7 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  light  into  four  primary  col<  9. 
and  by  means  of  black  positives. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  exactly  similar  pa , 
arranged  symmetrically  in  relation  to  a  plane  the  section  f 
which  lies  in  X  Y.  One  of  these  parts  is  separated  from  j 
first  by  the  diaphragm  D  placed  in  the  plane  X  Y.  This  <U 
phragm  is  intended  to  limit  the  luminous  cone  of  the  two  1cm  i 
0  and  O1  so  that  the  plate  at  P  may  not  be  exposed  by  the  :j 
O1  and  that  at  P1  by  the  lens  0. 

The  cone  produced  by  the  lens  0  comes  in  contact  with 
mirror  screen  M  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.j  which  reflect'ii- 
portion  of  the  light  and  allows  the  other  portion  to  pass  throws 
The  mirror  screen  M  is  tinted  yellow'  and  throws  the  light  bl 
on  to  an  ultramarine  screen  E,  behind  which  is  placed  the  se;Wi| 
tive  plate  (horizontal  frame),  these  two  plates  giving  the  ne -•  I 
tives  or  originals  of  the  yellow  ;md  of  the  ultramarine. 

In  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  objective  O1  the  mirror 
is  tinted)  green  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  screen  Eol 
tinted  red. 

If  the  lenses  employed  for  taking  the  negatives  be  replaced  "  J 
lenses  suitable  for  viewing  after  the  apparatus  has  been  tun;.!  ] 
about,  and  the  negatives  have  been  replaced  by  their  positive 
the  colour-photograph  of  the  objects  will  be  re-constituted,  (I 
optical  synthesis  of  the  twro  colours  in  front'  of  each  eye. 


Four  colours  have  been  mentioned,  but  it  is  evident  that  ff 
others  might  be  taken,  provided  that  they  are  complements 
of  one  another  and  divide  the  cycle  of  colours  into  four  eqt 
parts. 

Reference  is  made  by  the  patentee  to  Specifications,  Nos.  99361 
4164"  and  29,35397.  Louis  Geisler,  22,  Rue  de  la  Fa  is  and  er 
Paris,  France. 

Hand-Camera  Shutter  and  Exposure  Meter. — No.  28,185.  19 

(December  21,  1907).  The  invention  relates  to  means  for  enablh 
the  exposure  given  to  the  plate  to  be  correctly  proportioned  to  ti 
intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  also  to  the  cla 
of  view'  or  subject.  The  manner  of  carrying  out  the  invention  is 
follows: — The  sensitive  material  of  an  actinometer  is  exposed  ai 
the  number  of  seconds,  noted  that  it  takes  to  darken  it  to  tl 
standard  tint.  A  speed  regulator  in  connection  with  the  shutt 
is  then  turned  until  the  index- points  to  a  number  of  seconds  taki 
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darken  the  sensitive  material  of  the  actinometer.  After  this  an 
iris”  diaphragm  pointer  of  the  lens  is  turned  until  it  i®  opposite 
e  class  of  photographic  subject  it  is  required  to  take,  -which  is 
dicated  on  the  plate  or  table  adjacent  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
lease  lever  of  the  camera  is  then  pressed,  when  it  will  be  found 
at  the  photograph  has  been  correctly  exposed.  It  will  thus  be 
en  that  no  calculation  is  required  to  obtain  accurate  exposures 
r  any  given  subject  in  accordance  with  the  light  prevailing  at 
e  time.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  the  sensitive 
ate  must  be  of  sufficient  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  obtain 
curate  results.  William  Booth,  160,  Church  Street,  Eccles, 

&DCS. 

!  ^matogeaph-Phonogeaph. — No.  22,415.  1908  (October  22,  1908). 
ie  claim  is  for  the  coupling,  pneumatically  and  synehronically,  of 
cinematograph  with  a  phonograph,  by  connecting  the  ispindle  of 
ie  cinematograph  with  an  air  pump  or  bellows,  the  air  outlet  of 
hich  is  regulated  by  the  phonograph  through  the  intermediary  of 
me  electric,  pneumatic,  or  mechanical  device  in  such  a  manner  that 
hen  the  movements  of  the  two  apparatuses  do  not  synchronise 
le  bellows  acts  upon  the  cinematograph  as  a  brake  or  as  a  motor 
i  retard  or  to  accelerate  its  working.  The  air  outlet  valve  is  in 
Le  form  of  a  slide  valve,  or  consists  of  two  rotating  members 
nuned  with  aperture©  for  the  passage  of  the  air,  one  is 
mtrolled  directly  by  one  of  the  apparatuses  while  the  other  is 
mtrolled  by  the  other  through  the  intermediary  of  some  electric, 
.leumatie,  or  mechanical  device.  Casimir  de  Proszynski,  5,  rue  des 
roisiers,  Liege,  Belgium. 

ematogeaph  Lantern. — No.  6,983.  1908  '(March  30,  1908).  The 
aim  is  for  a  lantern  with  binged  side  and  roof,  so  that  both 
rrmit  of  full  access  to  the  interior  of  the  lantern.  George  Robson, 
L,  Rochdale  Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 

egeaphic  Transmission  of  Photogeaphs. —  No.  11,446.  1908 

darch  31,  1908).  The  claims  are  for  a  method  for  the  wireless 
ansmission  to  a  distance  of  pictures,  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
pencil  of  luminous  rays  serves  as  the  transmission  between  the 
•ansmitter  and  the  receiver,  its  intensity  varying  in  correspondence 
ith  the  permeability  to  light  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture 
)  be  transmitted. 

Means  for  carrying  into  practice  the  method  comprise  a  trans- 
litter  wherein  a  pencil  of  luminous  rays  passes  in  succession 
Trough  the  several  portions  of  the  picture  to  be  transmitted 
rranged  upon  a  transparent  drum  and  caused  to  move  helically  in 
xmt  of  the  luminous  pencil,  which  after  traversing  the  picture 
ills  upon  a  selenium  cell  inserted  together  with  a  source  of  elec- 
’ieity  in  the  primary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  the  secondary  cir- 
uit  of  which  contains  an  arc  lamp,  fed  -with  continuous  current  and 
rranged  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  this  lamp  transmit- 
ing  to  the  receiver  a  pencil  of  light  corresponding  in  intensity  to 
(ie  fluctuations  m  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  cell,  a  receiver 
eing  also  provided  in  which  the  variable  pencil  of  light  emitted 
y  the  transmitter  is  concentrated  on  a  selenium  cell  by  means 
f  a  parabolic  reflector,  this  cell  being  arranged,  together  with  a 
Turce  of  electricity,  in  the  circuit  of  a  mirror  galvanometer,  whose 
lirror  fixed  to  the  needle  thereof  sends  a  second  pencil  of  light 
iirough  a  screen  of  a  similarly  graded  permeability  to  light,  which 
y  its  passage  through  the  screen  is  concentrated  upon  a  point  of  a 
ensitised  film  arranged  on  a  drum  which  affects  the  same  move- 
lent  as  the  drum  of  the  transmitter.  Francesco  de-Bernochi,  14, 
'iazza  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  Turin. 

ieeoscopic  Lenses. — No.  10,700.  1908  (May  18,  1908).  The  inven- 
ion  relates  to  improvements  in  the  apparatus  forming  the  subject 
f  Patent  No.  27,644,  of  December  14,  1907.  The  improvements 
iclude :  — 

1st.  The  combination  of  two  prisms  (giving  a  total  reflec- 
ion),  which  can  be  rotated  on  themselves  so  as  to  vary  the  conver- 
enoe  of  the  apparatus  with  two  other  rotatable  or  non-rotatable 
risms,  the  latter  being  carried  by  the  plates,  which  also  carry  the 
bjectives  or  lenses,  which  plates  can  be  moved  apart  to  displace 
he  prism  and  lenses  simultaneously,  and  to  permit  the  dimensions 
f  the  image  to  be  varied,  and  the  combination  with  the  apparatus 
hus  provided  of  a  lens  placed  behind  the  prisms,  uniting  the  two 
nages  and  assuring  the  superposing  of  the  images  of  points  situated 
t  different  distances  from  the  apparatus. 


2nd.  The  use  of  prisms  having  curved  faces,  thereby  eliminating 
reflection,  and,  provided  that  a  suitable  curvature  is  given  to  these 
faces,  also  permitting  the  lenses  to  be  dispensed  with. 

3rd.  The  employment  as  the  lenses  of  the  apparatus  of  two  semi¬ 
lenses,  so  placed  that  their  straight  edges  are  turned  outwardly,  the 
prisms  then  forming  with  them  alone  the  whole  optical  arrange¬ 
ment.  Luiz  Augusto  Teixeira  de  Aragao,  40,  rue  Peronnet,  Neuilly 
sur  Seine  (Seine). 

Feinting  Appaeatus.—  No.  23,717.  1908  (November  5,  1908).  The 
apparatus  is  for  the  preparation  of  negatives  or  printing  surfaces, 
isuch  as  posters,  etc.,  of  such  size  that  they  have  to  be  printed 
in  sections.  In  order  to  produce  satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary 
that  the  different  sections  should  be  enlarged  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  should  join  without  break,  and  when  the  design 
or  picture  is  to  be  printed  in  several  colours  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  several  printing  surfaces  for  the  separate  colours  should 
register  exactly. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  photographic  projecting  device  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  lenses  and  illuminating  apparatus ;  a  holder 
for  the  transparent  negative  or  positive  printing  plate  ;  two  guiding 
means  for  the  holder  arranged  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
optical  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  mechanisms  for 
adjusting  the  holder  on  each  of  the  guiding  means  and  holding  the 
parts  in  their  adjusted  position,  whereby  different  portions  of  the 
printing  plate  can  be  successively  placed  in  predetermined  positions 
opposite  the  projecting  device;  and  a  holder  for  the  ©ensitised  sur¬ 
face,  formed  upon  any  suitable  material ;  for  instance,  lithographic 
stone,  zinc,  aluminium,  copper,  or  glass,  which  holder  is  mounted 
in  two  guiding  means  arranged  in  a  plane  transversely  to  the 
optical  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  provided  with 
mechanisms  for  adjusting  the  holder  on  each  of  the  guiding  means 
and  holding  the  parts  in  their  adjusted  position,  whereby  different 
portions  of  the  sensitised  surface  can  be  successively  placed  in  pre¬ 
determined  positions  for  exposuie  to  the  projecting  device.  W.  E. 
Lake,  for  William  Carl  Huebner,  39,  Laurel  Street ;  and  George 
Bleistein,  197,  Main  Street,  both  of  Buffalo,  U.S.A. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public 
inspection  before  acceptance  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901. 

Cameeas. — No.  28,448,  1908.  Folding  photographic  cameras. 

Frennet. 


neu>  trade  names; 

Vento. — No.  308,772.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class  8. 
Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  trading  as  Adams  and  Co.,  24,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturer  of  photographic  appara¬ 
tus.  December  11,  1908. 


Extracts  from  our  wetlcly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Comparisons  of  Colour  Screen-Plates, 

“R.  C.  B.,”  in  an  article  on  the  “Omnicolore”  plate  and 
on  a  comparison  of  the  various  properties  of  colour  plates, 
in  “Photography  and  Focus”  for  January  26,  proceeds:  — 
“  The  most  important  question  of  all  is  that  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  different  colours  are  reproduced,  and  here,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Autochrome.  I  have  exposed  all  three  plates  on  the  same 
subject  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  Some  colours  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  greatest  fidelity  by  all  three.  Particularly  does 
this  seem  to  be  the  case  with  bright  blue.  Green,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  poorly  reproduced,  both  by  the  Thames  and  by  the  Oinni- 
colore.  But  for  all-round  truthfulness,  the  Autochrome,  though  not 
perfect,  is  easily  first.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  more 
subtle  tones,  which  the  Autochrome  seems  to  yield  so  readily  and 
so  beautifully.  Some  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
newcomers  are  newcomers,  but  after  making  these  and  compaiing 
them  with  the  very  first  commercial  Autochrome  plates,  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  not  so  perfect  a  product.” 
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Deu)  Books* 


“  Photographic  Optics  and  Colour  Photography.”  By  Dr.  G. 

Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.  *  London: 

Ward  and  Co.  7s.  6d.  net. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  title  that  this  is  a  rather  ambitious  work, 
while  the  sub-title,  which  adds  “  including  the  camera,  kinemato- 
giaph,  optical  lantern,  and  the  theory  and1  practice  of  image 
formation,”  suggests  that  the  author  has  attempted  to  make  304 
octavo  pages  contain  rather  more  than  can  usefully  be  compressed 
into  such  a  space.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  being  Professor  Dimmer's  photograph  of  the 
fundus,  and  a  three-colour  photograph  of  an  opal.  The  text  por¬ 
tion  is,  however,  too  comprehensive  and  contains  very  many  more 
or  less-  serious  errors.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless  clerical  or 
printer’s  errors,  though  we  feel  that  all  cannot  be  thus  described. 
Careless  proof  reading  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  Mr.  J  H.  Dallmeyer  revised  the  section  on  telephoto  lenses 
and  for  words  such  as  “  ortochrome  ”  and  “margain,”  but  when 
the  word  “reversion”  is  consistently  used  in  place  of  “reversal” 
we  fear  that  no  such  excuse  will  hold  good,  though  obviously  the 
two  words  have  quite  different  meanings.  Some  very  remarkable 
statements  are  made  here  and  there,  as  for  instance,  the  one  that 

with  few  exceptions  all  the  best  reflex  cameras  are  made  by 
Kershaw,  of  Leeds,  who  holds  the  patent  for  the  roller-blind 
shutter  used  in  all  of  them.”  It  is  curious  that  this  book  should 
contain  some  of  the  same  errors  that  we  previously  noted  in  our 
review  of  Lionel  Lawrence’s  “  General  and  Practical  Optics.”  In 
both  books  the  name  “  Unifocal  ”  is  used  for  “  Unofocal,”  and  both 
books  contain  a  ridiculously  erroneous  description  of  the  Adon 
lens.  In  Dr.  Johnson’s  book  the  error  is  emphasised  by  an  un¬ 
fortunately  detailed  description  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  author’s  ignorance  concerning  this  particular  lens.  We 
quote  the  paragraph  :  “  If  we  turn  the  telephoto  lens  round  so  that 
the  negative  lens  is  in  front,  we  have  the  condition  of  things 
found  in  the  Adon  lens.  The  two  planes  Ex  and  E2  will  now  be 
behind'  the  combination.”  The  planes  referred  to  are  the  principal 
planes,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  49. 
further  than  this,  calculations  are  given  to  show  that  E }  is  10  in. 
and  Eg  30  inches  behind  the  lens. 

Another  very  curious  verbal  error  is  the  use  of  “  astigmat  ”  as 
descriptive  of  anastigmatic  lenses.  This  is  not  a  casual  but 
a  very  consistent  error,  and  apparently  the  author  considers 
it  the  correct  term.  Many  errors  are  no  doubt  due  to  careless 
writing,  for  the  author  must  know  that  the  method  of  finding  the 
local  length  given  on  page  83  is  inaccurately  described.  So  also 
is  Grubb’s  method,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  sides  of  the  camera 
baseboard  are  parallel,  which  they  need  not  be.  The  method  most 
strongly  advocated  is  credited  to  Lionel  Lawrence  and  involves 
taking  the  square  root  of  a  distance  that  cannot  be  accurately 
measured ;  this  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  feature.  We  are  told 
that  if  the  image  moves  when  the  lens  is  rotated  about  its  node 
the  centering  is  imperfect !  Again,  that  if  we  reverse  a  plate  in 
the  dark  slide  halation  is  prevented !  With  regard  to  Autochromes 
we  note  that  the  author  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  using  the 
Lumiere  filter  behind  the  lens,  which  subject  we  have  referred  to 
before  in  this  journal,  while  he  credits  Mr.  McIntosh  with  the 
suggestion  that  varnishing  should  be  effected  while  the  plate  is 
rotating  on  a  whirler  !  In  another  part  of  the  book  a  mistake  com¬ 
parable  with  the  “Adon”  one  occurs  in  connection  with  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  perspective  of  a  photograph  with  that  of  vision.  The 
relative  sizes  of  two  retinal  images  are  compared  with  the  mea¬ 
sured  sizes  of  two  photographic  images  secured  from  the  same 
standpoint,  which  comparison  is  stated  to  show  “  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  our  eyes  have  over  an  ordinary  camera  as  regards  the 
distortion  of  comparatively  near  objects.”  This  deduction  shows 
little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  perspective.  In  a  very  remark¬ 
able  passage  the  eye  is  described  as  being  “at  once  an  autochrome 
camera,  a  kmematograph,  producing  life-sized  coloured  pictures  in 
motion,  a  photometer,  a  stereoscope,  a  range  finder,  a  microscope, 
aiid  an  opera  glass ;  while  the  whole  apparatus  is  provided  with  a 
compound  non-distorting  rectilinear  lens,  working  at  /y4  or  in  some 
•cases,  f 3.”  .  .  .  “Helmholtz  could  hardly r  have  borne  these 


pbysii  . 
oi  i 


? 


facts  in  mind.  .  .  .  But,  then,  Helmholtz  was  ever  a  j 

first,  and  only  a  physiologist  afterwards.”  1‘oor  Helmholtz!! 
conclusion  we  must  take  serious  exception  to  the  state u 
mixtures  of  magnesium  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  with  peivhlor; 
are  ‘  quite  safe”  or  even  “simple  and  harmless,”  and  we  n 
also  draw  attention  to  the  much  less  important  fact  that  it 
aquation 

KC1  04  +  4  Mg  =  Mg  04  +  KOI. 

does  not  equate.  We  feel  tempted  to  apply  the  old  quibble  to  t 
book,  and  to  say  that  it  contains  good  and  also  original  matt 
but  this  criticism  might  be  too  severe.  Further  research  mig 
reveal  matter  that  is  both  good  and  original,  but  in  any  e< 
it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  attempted  too  much,  and  has  be 
in  far  too  great  a  hurry  over  it. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales. — Under  this  ti 
Messrs.  Gowans  and  Gray,  Ltd.,  of  5,  Robert  Street,  Adelpl 
London,  W.C.,  and  58,  Cadogan  Street,  Glasgow,  have  issued  t' 
little  booklets  dealing  respectively  with  the  cathedrals  in  t 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  England  and  Wales.  These  ec 
tain  reproductions  of  some  120  photographs  together  with  hr 
descriptive  notes  by  Nugent  M.  Clougher,  F.R.G.S,  and  whi 
they  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  act  as  “  guides  ”  will  doubtless 
of  assistance  to  those  who  are  only  able  to  spend  a  very  she 
time  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  refer.  JThey  should  also  ser 
as  a  pleasant  reminder  to  those  uTho  have  been  able  to  devote  me 
time  to  their  inspection. 

Agenda  Lumiere,  1909.— This  yearly  pocket-book  of  tables  a 
formulae,  issued  by  MM.  Lumiere  at  Lyons,  and  by  MM.  Gautif 
\  i liars,  Paris,  at  1  franc,  contains  the  revised  instructions  for  t 
Autochrome  process  together  with  many  useful  facts  and  memoram- 
relating  to  the  principal  photographic  processes. 


Deu)  flDDaratus*  sc. 

The  “Aerograph”  Stencilling  Table  and  Outfit.  Made  by  ti 
Aeiogiaph  Company,  Limited,  43,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E. 

<  We  have  recently  inspected,  at  the  factory  of  the  Aerograj 
Company,  a  new  installation,  which  has  just  been  designed  by  the 
foi  the.  industrial  application  of  the  stencil  method  of  air-bru 
decoration  on  a  scale  which  may  be  as  large  or  small  as  desire 
Aerogiaph  work,  as  employed  in  photographic  working-up  ai 
colouring,  is  a  craft  which  it  Would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  explai 
but  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Aerograph  is  used  for  industri 
purposes,  in  conjunction  with  a  stencil  pattern  or  design,  are,  pe 
haps,  not  equally  well  known  to  those  not  immediately  interests 
The  use  of  a  stencil  plate  allows  of  a  pattern  being  imprinted  on 
seiies  of  surfaces  by  means  of  the  air-brush  at  a  maximum  of  spe 
and  the  minimum  of  cost  for  labour.  The  method  has  been  u 
by  the  Aerograph  Company  for  such  various  purposes  as  wall-pa] 
piinting.  pattern-colouring  of  fabrics,  and  the  production  of  sh 
cards  and  window  bills.  And  the  stencil  method,  as  we  noted  so. 
months  ago,  has  even  been  successfully  embodied  by  them  in 
lotaij  machine.  The  new  installation,  however,  is  manufacturt 
to  enable  the  stencil  air-brush  work  to  be  conveniently  done  fl 
themselves  by  such  trades  as  the  printing,  fancy  stationery,  ar 
photographic-mount.  A  table  measuring  about  4ft.  by  2ft.  is  pi 
\ided  with  a  glass  hood,  a  fan  in  which  supplies  an  exhaust  draugb 
which  carries  off  quickly  the  spray  from  the  Aerograph.  Benea 
the  table-top  is  mounted  a  vertical  framework,  which  pass 
through  a  slit  in  the  table,  and  supports  a  pair  of  clamping  bar 
in  which  a  stencil  of  any  size  can  be  secured.  By  means  of 
foot-treadle,  the  stencil  thus  mounted  can  be  instantly  raised 
lowered.  The  papers,  cards,  mounts,  or  what  not  to  receive  tl 
design  are  registered  in  position  by  means  of  two  lines  of  uprigl 
pins,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  latitude  in  movement  of  tl 
stencil  itself,  provide  for  any  degree  of  adjustment.  It  is  thus  tl 
work  of  a  very  few  seconds  to  bring  down  the  stencil,  apply  tl 
colour  from  the  aerograph,  and  raise  the  stencil.  The  coloure 
sheet  is  then  picked  off  the  pile  by  means  of  an  exhaust  tube,  workt 
by  the  same  pump  .which  supplies  the  air  pressure  for  the  air-brus 
By  a  precisely  similar  and  , equally  rapid  series  of  operations  a  sol 
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I  date  is  used  in  applying  aerograph  colouring  round  a  disc  or 
re  to  he  left  untouched,  and  the  method  thus  gives  the  mount- 
•  er  and  similar  workers  the  opportunity  to  introduce  two  or 
le  colours  into  a  design  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  whole  installa- 
|,  small  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  dealing  with  large  quantities  of 
paratively  large  work,  and  we  should  advise  those  who  prefer  to 
J  }t  individual  methods  in  the  preparation  of  their  own  mounts, 

I  I' veil  as  those  who  manufacture  mounts  for  photographers,  to 
raint  themselves  with  the  means  provided  by  this  latest  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  Aerograph  Company. 

“Snook”  X-Ray  Apparatus.  Made  by  Newton  and  Co.,  3, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

his  apparatus,  which  is  being  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Newton 
heir  Hornsey  Road  works,  represents  the  greatest  recent  innova- 
in  radiographic  practice,  since  it  dispenses  entirely  with  the 
action  coil  and  allows  of  exposures  which  for  the  thick  parts  of 
body  are  almost  instantaneous,  and  this  at  a  very  much  lesser 
Derage  than  can  be  done  when  a  coil  is  used.  The  principle 
alved  in  the  installation  is  the  destruction  of  the  back  current  in 
tube,  a  better  definition  in  the  radiograph  being  thus  obtained, 
h,  at  the  same  time,  a  longer  life  of  the  tube  itself.  The  machine 
sists  of  a  motor,  which  is  driven  from  the  ordinary  continuous 


rrent  supply  of  the  mains,  and  works  in  conjunction  with  a  trans- 
nner  supplying  current  of  from  70,000  to  100,000  volts,  the  voltage 
ing  regulated  by  means  of  a  resistance  in  the  primary  circuit. 
ie  secondary  commutator  or  rectifier  transmits  this  secondary 
rrent  and  affords  a  supply  to  the  tube  which  is  steady  and  free 
>m  reverse  current.  Messrs.  Newton  contrast  the  action  of  the 
inook  ”  apparatus  by  comparing  the  current  necessary  to  give, 
y,  60  milli-amperes  through  an  X-ray  tube  of  3in.  to  4in.  spark - 
p.  In  the  case  of  a  good  coil  a  current  of  60  to  70  amperes  is 
luired,  working  with  a  three-pole  electrolytic  brake,  whereas  the 
inook  ”  installation  will  use  about  25  amperes  at  200  volts  primary 
cuit.  The  installation  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
long  radiographers,  and  has  already  been  used  in  many  leading 
spitals.  The  cost  of  the  complete  outfit,  arranged  to  work  from 
y  continuous  current  main,  is  £140. 


Pcu)  Warerials,  $c. 

- •<>♦— — 

The  Wratten  Lantern  Plate.  Made  by  Wratten  and  Wainwright, 
Ltd.,  Croydon. 

In  this  new  introduction  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  have 
produced  an  altogether  remarkable  lantern  plate,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  but  think  marks  a  notable  step  forward1  in  emulsion-making, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  research  which  the  firm  is  constantly 
carrying  out  in  its  laboratory.  We  are  naturally  not  in  the  firm’s 
secrets  as  to  the  nature  of  the  emulsion,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  brief 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  plates  that  they  are  prepared  without 
chloride,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  the  excellent  keeping  qualities  of  a  bromide  plate 
and  thus  to  have  at  the  start  a  point  of  advantage  over  trans¬ 
parency  plates  prepared  partly  or  solely  from  silver  chloride.  How¬ 
ever,  this  feature,  advantageous  as  it  may  be  from  the  manufacturer’s 
or  dealer’s  standpoint,  is  not  our  immediate  interest -.  we  are  rather 
concerned  with  the  working  properties  of  the  plates  as  we  have 
received  them. 

The  two  distinct  features  of  the  new  plates  are  their  great  clear¬ 
ness  (freedom  from  veiling),  and  the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  fine 
series  of  warm  tones  may  be  obtained.  It  says  something  for  the 
non-fogging  propensities  of  the  plate  that  all  three  of  the  developers 
recommended  by  the  makers  for  the  production  of  a  black  tone 
contain  no  added  bromide.  One  of  these  developers  is  a  1  :  10  solu¬ 
tion  of  rodinal,  the  second  metol-hydroquinone,  and  the  third  pyro- 
soda.  We  give  the  formulae  below,  and  the  lantern  slide-maker  wili 
recognise  that  a  plate  which  gives  brilliant  slides  with  such  deve¬ 
lopers  undoubtedly  possesses  exceptional  qualities.  That  this  is  so 
is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  the  production  of  warm  tones 
Messrs.  Wratten  employ  small  proportions  of  hypo  in  the  developer,, 
an  addition  which,  with  a  plate  of  the  usual  type,  would  immediately 
lead  to  fog.  The  black  tone,  as  we  have  said,  is  obtained  by  normal 
exposure  in  the  usual  way,  using  one  or  other  of  the  developers  given 
below.  Employing  the  1  :  10  rodinal,  we  found  that  development  of 
two  to  three  minutes  gave  us  a  slide  of  full  density,  of  excellent 
transparency  in  the  shadows,  and  of  a  long  scale  of  gradation.  The 
plates,  too,  fixed  very  quickly  in  about  two  minutes  in  a  four-ounce- 
per-pint  hypo  bath.  For  the  production  of  warmer  tones,  from 
warm-black  to  red,  addition  is  made  to  the  developer  of  a  solution 
containing  both  ammonium  bromide  and  ammonium  carbonate,  or  of 
this  solution  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  hypo 
solution.  A  greater  degree  of  exposure  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
obtain  the  warm  tones,  and  in  the  case  of  using  the  ammonium 
bromide  and  carbonate  only  a  correspondingly  prolonged  time  of 
development.  The  point  of  advantage,  however,  which  we  have 
found  in  our  use  of  the  plates  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  judge  the 
correct  depth  of  the  final  tone.  There  is  none  of  the  considerable 
over-development  which  must  usually  be  given  in  order  to  obtain  a 
warm-toned  slide  of  proper  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slide,  if 
anything,  gains  a  little  apparently  on  being  fixed,  but  a  still  more 
pronounced  advantage  of  the  plates  is  discovered  when  using  the 
developer  containing  bromide,  carbonite  and  hypo,  which  gives, 
in  a  time  of  development  very  little  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
black  tones,  colours  from  rich  brown  to  red.  Here,  again, 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  vigour  when  the  plates  are 
fixed,  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
correct  point  at  which  to  stop  development  than  there  is 
in  making  an  ordinary  black-toned  slide.  These  facts,  which 
our  readers  may  put  to  the  test  themselves  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer  at  present  being  made  by  Messrs.  Wratten  to  send 
half  a  dozen  of  the  plates  on  receipt  of  3d.  postage,  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  aid  which  the  plates  supply  in  the  making  of  lantern 
slides  which  are  not  only  first  rate  as  regards  brilliancy,  but  permit 
a  range  of  colours  which  redeem  the  ordinary  lantern-slide  exhibi¬ 
tion  from  monotony.  It  is  not  infrequently  that  we  hear  from 
readers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  made,  in  a  commercial  way,  slides 
which  are  something  better  than  and  different  from  the  ordinary 
black-toned  slide  of  commerce  made  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
hydroquinone  or  pyro-ammonia  development,  yet  the  fact  is  not 
surprising  when  the  difficulty  of  turning  out  warm-toned  slides  with 
certainty  is  considered,  for  many  even  of  the  best  amateur  slide- 
makers  will  confess  to  using  several  plates  before  they  get  the 
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desired  result.  We  venture  to  suggest  to  those  in  a  position  to 
supply  lantern  slides  in  a  commercial  way  that  in  the  new  W ratten 
plate  they  will  find  the  means  of  catering  for  the  requirements  of 
the  lantern-slide  user  who  knows  a  good  slide  when  he  sees  it,  but 
has  not  always  the  patience  or  the  leisure  to  make  it  for  himself. 

An  idea  of  the  speed  of  the  plates  will  be  obtained  when  we  say 
that,  using  a  fairly  thin  negative,  but  one  not  unduly  so,  we  found 
that  the  makers’  direction  of  lin.  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  3ft. 
proved  ample  for  a  black-toned  slide.  This  was  equivalent,  we 
found,  to  about  20  seconds  at  1ft.  from  a  flat  flame  gas-burner,  our 
ratio  differing  somewhat  from  the  figure  recommended  by  the 
makers,  whilst  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  magnesium  gave 
us  a  better  result,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  longer  exposure 
necessary  for  warm  tones.  The  plates  may  be  developed  in  the 
brightest  yellow  light,  and,  as  we  have  said  at  the  outset,  nothing 
short  of  almost  wicked  treatment  in  development  is  able  to  fog  them. 
The  formulae  given  by  the  makers  for  development  are  as  follows:  — 

For  black  tones  either  of  the  following  three  developers  is  used  :  — 


Al. 

Metol  . 

Hydroquinone  . 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  . 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  . 

Water  . 

44  grains. 

22  grains. 

1  ounce. 

1  ounce. 

20  ounces. 

or  A  2.  I. 

Pyro  . 

■Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  . 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

Water  . 

1  ounce. 

6  ounces. 

1  drachm. 

20  ounces. 

II. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  . . 

Water  . . . . . . 

(Equal  parts  of  these  solutions  are 

6  ounces. 

20  ounces, 
used.) 

or  A  3. 

Rodinal  . 

Water  to  make  . 

1  ounce. 

10  ounces. 

For  the  production  of  warm  tones  the  following  two  solutions 
required  :  — 

B. 

Ammonium  bromide  . 

Ammonium  carbonate  . 

Water  . . . 

1  ounce. 

1  ounce. 

10  ounces. 

C. 

Hypo  . . . 

W  ater  . . . . . 

1  ounce. 

10  ounces. 

For  black  tones  use  A  only  (normal  exposure). 

For  av arm-black  use  loz.  A  and  Jjdr.  B  (1^  normal  exposure). 

For  sepia  use  loz.  A  and  ldr.  B  (2  normal  exposure). 

For  brown  use  loz.  A  and  l^dr.  B  (3  normal  exposure) ;  or  loz.  A, 
ldr.  B,  and  ^dr.  C  (3  normal  exposure). 

Further  addition  of  C  gives  warmer  browns.  Further  addition  of  B 
gives  purples  and  reds.  Fix  and  wash  as  usual. 

Backing  Papers. — In  reference  to  the  query  of  a  recent  corre¬ 
spondent  as  to  backing  P.O.P.  prints  when  squeegeeing,  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  send  us  samples  of  the  “  Criterion  ” 
adhesive  backing  sheets  manufactured  by  them  at  5s.  per  quire  of 
20  by  26  sheets,  and  in  packets  of  cut  sizes.  The  paper  is  provided 
with  a  strong  adhesive,  and  requires  only  a  short  .soaking  in  water 
before  being  applied  to  the  prints  at  the  time  of  squeegeeing  the 
latter. 

- — — - - - »  - - — 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Sale  of  Apparatus. — The  City  Sale  and  Exchange  announce  a 
large  sale  of  second-hand  apparatus  at  its  depot  in  81,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  E.C.  A  thirty-two-page  list,  sent  on  application, 
gives  particulars  of  the  goods. 

“  Faults  in  Negatives.” — The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Ltd., 
Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.,  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet  under 
this  title  for  amateur  photographers.  It  describes  the  mistakes  which 
the  beginner  can  make,  and  illustrates  many  of  the  defects  thereby 
caused.  The  booklet  runs  to  thirty  pages,  and  is  sent  post  free  by 
the  Imperial  Company  on  application  by  postcard.  The  expenditure 
should  save  the  tyro  many  an  hour  spent  in  puzzling  over  the  (to  him) 
inexplicable  behaviour  of  a  dry  plate. 


Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society. — The  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  March  next.  Entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  W.  T.  Browne,  169,  Woolstone  Road,  Forest  Hill. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Fhidaa’,  January  29. 

Photographic  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures. 


A.  ] 


1  Orthochroraatic  Plates  and  their  Uses.”  A.  I 


Dundee  Y.M.C.A. 

Staley  &  Co. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club. 

Hoole. 

Aberdeen  Photo  Art  Club.  “In  the  Land  of  Thule.”  John  D.  Stephen. 
Bonnybridge  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Outlie  Printing,  Developiii; 
and  Toning  of  Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


Monday,  February  1. 


South  London  Photographic  Society.  “  Composition  in  Landscape.”  A.  It.  Ke;u 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromide  Toning.”  A.  L.  Yapp. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slides. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “Working  of  the  Autochrome  Plate.”  Demoi 
strated.  T.  K.  Grant 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  “A  Trip  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Two  Ladies.) 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Wluteley  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Brierley. 

Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slides  an  , 
Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Shettleston  and  District  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “Various  Novel  Lighting  Effects.  j  1 
H.  Essenhigh  Coike. 

Folkestone  and  District  Cameia  Club.  “  Lantern  Slides  and  How  to  Make  Them. j 
Hamilton  Smith. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Tours  in  Wales."  II.  \\| 
West. 


Tuesday,  February  2. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  “The  Autochrome  Process  in  Many  Hands”; 

Discussion  to  be  Opened  by  H.  T.  Malby. 

Dumbarton  and  District  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Develof 
ing.  and  Toning  of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  fslater. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Pigment  Printing  Processes.”  F.  .1 
S  ted  man. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Agfa  Flashlight,  etc.”  F.  C.  Hart. 
Hanley'Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  Lecture  by  E.  B.  Wain. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Frenc 
Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 


Kinning  Park  Camera  Club,  Govan.  “Pictures:  their  Function  and  Appeal. M 
Peter  Mitchell. 

Chiswick  Camera  Club.  “A  Year’s  Wo  k  in  Photography.”  Dr.  H.  O.  Butleil 


Wednesday,  February  3. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “Pictorial  Photography.”  Bertrai 
C.  Wickison. 

Hartlepool’s  Photographic  and  Sketching  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thorntoi 
Pickard  Prize  Slides  and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  The  Building  of  a  Picture.”  W.  Edwin  Tindall. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  Methods  of  Negative  Reduction.”  Walter  Wood. 
Dennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  an 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Amateur  Photographer  Prize  Slides. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Debate;  “Is  Time  Development  a  Rea| 
Advance  in  Photography  ?  ” 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  Slide  Competitions. 


.1 


Thursday,  February  4. 


Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “Donistho:p| 
Process.”  Mr.  Gill. 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  “  Old  Cowes,  or  a  Link  with  the  Past.”  Rev.  R.  G.  Davi 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “  Application  of  Photography 
Lithography,  including  the  Bitumen  Grain  Process.”  A.  G.  Symmons. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Some  Spanish  Scenes  and  Peop 
and  a  Bull-fight.”  Arthur  Mai  shall. 

Queens  Park  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developin 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  “Yesterday  and  To-day.”  Rev.  a 
Gatehouse. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “Memories  of  a  Mighty  Marshlam 
Minster.”  Harvey  Piper. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “  A  Tramp  through  the  Lothians.”  Illus 
t rated.  Geoi  ge  S.  Herschell. 

Aberdeen  Photo  Art  Club.  Informal  Meeting. 

Jarrow  Mechanics’  Institute  Cameia  Club.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickan 
Prize  Slides  and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  January  26,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  S 
Mummery,  ’in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  read  two  papers,  “  On  the  determinatioi 
of  spectrum  maxima  and  minima  ”  and  “  On  uniformity  in  spectro 
soopy  for  photographic  purposes  and  a  proposed  form  of  instru 
memt,”  in  the  first  of  which  he  dealt  somewhat  generally  with  th< 
conditions  of  epectrographic  photography,  pointing  out  that  inasmucl 
as  there  were  many  spectra  and  many  variations  of  them  due  U. 
the  apparatus  employed  and  the  plates  used,  the  records  wen 
necessarily  comparative,  and  moreover  were  capable  of  furthei 
variation  according  to  the  method  adopted  for  plotting  or  mapping 
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,,  .  The  particular  final  form,  therefore,  of  a  spectrum  exposure 
i  t  be  said  to  be  an  accident  of  circumstances.  In  the  second 
i  i*  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  discussed  the  form  which  a  spectro- 
iic  camera  should  take  in  order  to  fit  it  most  efficiently  for 
general  purposes  of  the  many  photographic  workers  who  de- 
to  obtain  for  themselves,  without  undue  expense,  and  with 
:  liable  convenience,  sp e  ctrograph  ic  records  of  filter  absorptions, 
i  sensitiveness,  etc.  As  far  as  possible  the  results  of  different 
;  ers  should  be  comparable,  but  the  four  factors  of  light- 
i  e  apparatus,  plate-sensitiveness,  and  method  of  plotting,  gave 
E  y  of  opportunity  for  spectrographic  records  to  exhibit  difficul- 
of  comparison.  The  aim  should  therefore  be  to  choose  these 
itions  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  comparison  easy.  As  re- 
;  the  light-source  the  lecturer  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
in  the  way  of  adopting  a  standard  light,  and  that  the  only 
e  was  to  describe  the  light  employed  as  carefully  as  possible, 
niing  to  the  spectrograph  itself  the  balance  of  advantage  lay, 
bought,  with  a  grating  instrument.  For  one  thing  the  dif- 
ion  spectrum  gave  the  red,  green,  and  blue  portions  of  the 
rum  hr  approximately  equal  sections,  and  thus  afforded  an 
comparison  with  the  divisions  of  the  spectrum  by  the  three 
r-sensation  filters.  The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
rograph  which  he  had  found  to  combine  the  maximum  of 
?ncy  with  the  maximum  of  .simplicity  consisted  in  a  square 
of  3]  inches  internal  width,  or  rather  two  tubes  of  this  section 
at  an  angle  of  18  deg.  At  one  end  was  fixed  the  slit  and  at 
>ther  the  dark-slide  and  focussing  screen  mounted  in  a  sliding 
At  the  angle  of  the  two  tubes  the  grating  was  mounted 
a  lens  on  each  side  of  it.  These  three  pieces  were  each 
ited  in  a  separate  square  frame,  completely  filling  the  tube, 
at  the  latter,  when  the  cover  was  on,  might  be  placed  in  any 
ion  or  pointed  in  any  direction  without  disturbing  the  align- 
of  the  system.  In  place  of  an  adjustable  slit  he  preferred  a 
i  of  fixed  slits  in  a  metal  plate  which  was  mounted  to  slide 
the  centre  of  the  tube.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  showed  the 
ts,  as  regards  definition  and  length  of  spectrum,  produced  with  1 
ipparatus.  Seven  spectra  were  obtained  on  a  quarter-plate 
running  the  3-^  dimension  of  the  plate  and  leaving  a  little 
posed  emulsion  at  each  end.  By  means  of  several  notches  cut 
te  back  of  the  camera  it  was  easy  to  register  on  each  plate 
;ed  one  or  two  prominent  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  this 
ued  easier  the  reading  of  the  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
:ed  the  registration  of  the  apparatus.  The  results  obtained 
the  narrower  slits  possessed  such  definition  that  on  magnification 
diameters  the  division  of  the  D  and  other  lines  was  rendered. 

.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  pointed  out  that  although  the  grating  spectrum 
ed  a  distribution  of  the  three  colours,  red1,  green,  and  blue 
bout  equal  widths,  yet  the  relative  intensities  which  were 
icible  by  the  dyes  at  present  available  for  filters  were  actually 
correctly  shown  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  This  was  due 
le  fact  that  while  a  red'  filter  dye  could  be  obtained  which 
1  pass  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  the 
ible  green  dyes  would  pass  only  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
ible  blue  dyes  less  still.  The  prismatic  spectrum  roughly 
ponded  with  these  conditions.  Where  densities  were  to  be 
ired  Dr.  Mees  preferred  a  greater  length  of  spectrum,  and 
so  thought  that  a  spectrograph  should  provide  means  for 
ig  out  spectra  of  the  second  order,  the  record  of  which  on 
plate  occasionally  led  inexperienced  workers  to  attribute 
ne  red-sensitiveness  to  the  plates,  the  record  being  actually 
af  the  blue  of  the  second  order  spectrum. 

C.  P.  Butler  thought  chat  no  spectrograph  which  claimed 
ve  standard  measurements  should  contain  glass  in  any  part 
e  optical  system,  and  .for  that  reason  the  concave  grating 
'urn  was  the  perfect  system,  since  the  only  source  of  error  was 
lossible  absorption  of  ultra-violet  light  by  the  silver  film, 
i  latter  source  of  error  he  thought  was  very  minute.  If  cost 
consideration  he  thought  that  a  concave  grating  .spectrograph 
be  even  cheaper  than  the  instrument  shown  by  Mr.  Chapman 
,  and  exposures  might  be  made  equally  short, 
er  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard 
lr.  E.  J.  Wall  took  part,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  in  replying  to 
ons,  said  that  he  was  able  to  measure  half-millimetre  por- 
of  the  negative  for  density,  and  therefore,  considered  that 
trum  three  inches  in  length  was  sufficiently  long.  He  did  not 


consider  that  the  absorption  of  some  ultra-violet  by  the  glass  of 
the  lens  was  of  much  importance,  inasmuch  as  all  photography 
had  to  be  done  with  glass  lenses.  As  regards  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  fixed  .slits  of  his  spectrographs  could  be  made,  those  he 
showed  he  had  made  himself,  and  they  were  of  the  same  width  at  the 
ends  and  in  the  middle  when  viewed  with  a  one-inch  microscopic 
objective.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close.' 


Croydon  Camera  Ceub. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the 
20th  inst.,  and  from  the  report  and  accounts  submitted  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  things  is  apparent.  The  last  exhibition  was 
the  most  successful  on  record ;  the  fixture  list  has  been  attractive 
and  varied  ;  the  number  of  members  is  well  above  the  average  ;  and 
finally,  instead  of  the  deficit  existing  three  years  ago,  a  cash  balance 
in  hand  of  nearly  £70.  was  announced.  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bennett  were  respectively  and  unanimously  re-elected  president 
and  honorary  secretary,  with  considerable  acclamation.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  then  handed  Mr.  Bennett  a  hand¬ 
some  and  weighty  gold  cigarette  case,  with  a  companion  matchbox 
of  the  same  metal.  In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Sellors  said  that 
the  present  position  of  the  club  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  un¬ 
wearying  work  and  conspicuous  business  ability  of  its  honorary 
secretary,  to  whom  they  were  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  a  debt 
they  could  never  hope  to  repay.  It  was,  however,  possible  to  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  personal  qualities  in  tangible  form,  and  the 
inscription  engraved  on  the  cigarette  case,  which  read  that  it  came 
“As  a  mark  of  affection  and  esteem,”  concisely  and  truly  expressed 
the  feeling  of  every  member  of  the  club.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  few 
sincere  words,  thanked  his  fellow  membei’s  for  a  memento  which 
would  always  be  greatly  valued  by  him.  The  many  real  friendships 
he  had  formed  more  than  compensated  for  the  work  which  his 
position  necessarily  involved. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Cinematograph  Theatres. — The  first  ordinary  general  (statutory) 
meeting  of  Electric  Theatres  (1908),  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  “Theatre 
de  Luxe  ”  on  January  19,  Mr.  Roland  G.  Hill  presiding.  The 
Chairman  explained  that  the  company  was  registered  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1908,  to  take  over  the  business  established  by  a  smaller 
company,  called  “Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.”  The  object  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  open  and  operate  cinematograph  theatres  in  populous 
districts,  giving  a  continuous  entertainment  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  and  charging  at  outlying  theatres  a  uniformly 
low  rate  of  admission  of  3d.  for  adults  and  2d.  for  children.  The 
series  of  films  which  is  repeated  throughout  the  day  and  evening  is 
entirely  changed  twice  every  week.  Being  extremely  careful  in  the 
selection  of  sites,  the  results  abundantly  show  that,  besides  an  esta¬ 
blished  patronage  of  regular  customers  at  all  our  houses,  the  steady 
“  drop  in  ”  from  each  crowded  thoroughfare  in  which  they  are 
situated  tends  to  aggregate  a  very  substantial  and  astonishingly 
regular  gross  receipt  week  by  week.  When  the  business  was  taken 
over  there  were  only  two  theatres  running — one  at  Shepherd’s  Bush 
and  the  other  at  Walworth  Road.  Three  more  have  been  added — 
namely,  at  Deptford  and  Hammersmith,  and  the  “  Theatre  de 
Luxe.”  The  company  is  to  open  immediately  two  new  theatres, 
one  in  Upper  Street,  Islington,  and  the  other  in  Ncrth  End 
Road,  Waiham  Green.  They  have  also  acquired,  the  lease  of  the 
King’s  Hall,  in  Commercial  Road  East,  and  have  settled  terms  for 
the  lease  of  important  premises  at  Tufnell  Park,  both  of  which 
houses  they  expect  to  have  open  during  February.  In  addition, 
they  have  arranged  for  premises  in  Hackney,  so  that  within  the  next 
six  weeks  they  will  have  five  new  theatres,  or  ten  in  all.  As  they 
add  to  the  houses,  the  ratio  of  net  profit  should  be  greater  than  at 
present,  as  the  purchase  price  paid  the  old  company  remains  the 
same,  and  standing  expenses  are  distributed  over  a  larger  earning 
capacity.  The  company  have  arranged  for  the  building  of  new 
theatres  at  North  End,  High  Street,  Croydon,  and  in  the  Broadway, 
West  Ealing,  both  of  which  should  be  open  in  about  three  or  four 
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months’  time,  and  have  various  negotiations  pending  for  other 
suitable  properties. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Maybury  Robinson,  Ltd.— Capital  £100,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  ■ 
To  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  photographic  material  and 
implement  dealers,  chemical  manufacturers,  etc.  Private  company. 
Registered  office,  71,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


Pews  and  Dotes. 


Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — A  meeting  of  secretaries 
and  “consuls”  of  affiliated  societies  was  held  at  66,  Russell  Square, 
on  January  22,  representatives  of  twenty-nine  societies  being  present. 
From  reports  received  it  seemed  that  advantage  was  being  taken  of 
the  interchange  of  lectures.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  ques¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  these  lectures  should  be  forwarded  to  the  author, 
through  the  acting  secretary  of  the  affiliation,  and  the  replies  brought 
forward  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society.  The  consular  scheme 
has  progressed  so  far  that  the  majority  of  the  consuls  have  districts 
allotted  to  them,  and  the  compiling  of  suitable  information  is  well 
in  hand.  [It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  authors  of 
lectures  think  of  the  suggestion  to  convert  them  into  perpetual  infor¬ 
mation  bureaux,  and  it  would  be  equally  interesting  to  know,  not 
how  many  “consuls”  have  districts,  but  how  many  districts  have 
“.consuls,”  and  what  the  latter  are  doing.  The  “considar  ”  scheme 
of  the  affiliation,  as  we  understand  it,  appears  a  peculiarly  effective 
means  of  wasting  the  energy  and  ability  of  that  body. — Eds.  “  B.  J.”J 

The  Dresden  Exhibition. — It  is  announced  that  there  will  be 
shown  among  the  exhibits  in  the  Swedish  stand  of  the  division — 
photography  in  the  service  of  ethnography — the  photographs  taken 
by  the  explorer,  .Sven  Hedin,  on  his  latest  voyage  of  discovery.  In 
view  of  the  great  interest  awakened  throughout  the  world  by  the 
travels  of  Sven  Hedin  in  the  wilds  of  Thibet  in  provinces  as  yet 
entirely  untouched  by  European  civilisation,  these  photographs  will 
prove  of  uncommon  attraction  in  the  widest  circles.  Scarcely  inferior 
in  interest  will  be  the  photographs,  taken  on  the  Swedish  Polar  Expe¬ 
dition  in  the  same  division. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham  consented  to  continue  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  response  to  a  unanimous  vote,  while  Mr.  W.  G.  Cauldwell 
retains  the  office  of  treasurer.  A  change  of  'secretary,  however,  takes 
place,  Mr.  S.  C.  Puddy,  who.  for  some  years  has  very  efficiently  dis¬ 
charged  these  duties,  retires,  being  .succeeded  by  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Morgan,  of  23,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green. 

Technical  chemists  interested,  not  in  photography  only,  but  in 
other  branches  of  applied  chemistry,  will  be  grateful  to  us  for 
reminding  them  of  the  very  comprehensive  index  which  the  “Chemiker 
Zeitung  ”  has  just  published  to  it©  “  Repertorium,”  or  abstract  of 
current  progress.  The  index  runs  to  eighty  pages,  13  x  12  inches, 
and  supplies  an  exhaustive  source  of  references  to  chemical  matters 
of  the  year  1908.  Section  32  is  “  Photo-chemistry  and  Photo¬ 
graphy.” 

Photographs  of  Deep  Borings. — Some  year©  ago  (writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  “Morning  Post”)  the  Hon,  Charles  Parsons 
calculated  the  cost  of  making  a  shaft  ten  or  twelve  mile©  deep  in 
the  earth’s  surface.  A  twelve-mile  shaft  would  cost  five  million 
pounds  and  would  take  upwards  of  eighty  years  to.  make.  As  the 
probable  temperature  at  this  level  would  be  considerably  hotter  than 
the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  shaft  would  have  to  be  provided 
with  air-locks  and  suitable  cooling  apparatus,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Parsons  exaggerated  either  the  cost  or  the  time,  to  be  spent 
in  making  it.  But  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  knowledge  gained 
of  the  earth’s  strata  by  the  construction  and  existence  of  such  a 
shaft  might  be  sufficient  compensation.  At  present  our  knowledge 
is  much  more  circumscribed,  and  the  deepest  boring  known,  which 
was  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  Silesia,  is  only  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  depth.  The  information  to  be  gained  from  borings 
is  evidently  hmited  in  character;  but  an  ingenious  device  has  been 
invented  in  France  to  supplement  it  by  means  of  photography. 


M.  Jean  Flarin’s  instrument,  described  in  the  “  Revue  S  ientilique,” 
constructed  of  a  brass  box  full  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended  ) 
means  of  rubber  bands  a  small  photographic  apparatus  of  gn 
simplicity  Beneath  it  is  a  magnetic  needle  and  a  phosphoresce-, 
disc.  The  disc  is  of  calcium  sulphide,  which  can  be  made  to  plio 
phoresce  with  a  considerable  degree  of  illumination  for  four  or  li 
hours  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  light.  The  box  of  photograph 
apparatus  is  then  filled  with  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  th 
in  the  borehole.  A  final  incision  is  made  by  the  boring  drill,  ai 
the  photographic  apparatus,  with  its  luminous  screen  and  its  nia 
netio  needle,  are  then  carefully  lowered  to  the  correct  spot,  and 
long-exposure  photograph  is  taken,  say,  of  twenty  to  tbir 
minutes.  Thus  both  the  direction  of  the  compass  needle  and  tl 
marks  made  by  the  drill  on  the  strata  are  photographed  on  the  san 
plate,  and  when  the  photograph  is  developed  the  information  tin 
disclosed  reveals  the  exact  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  at  tl 
bottom  of  the  borehole. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — Owing  to  special  f aciliti  i . 
which  the  council  of  the  South  London  Art  Gallery  have  offenifl 
to  the  above  society  in  connection  with  their  forthcoming  exhibit!  | 
we  are  asked  to  state  that  the  latest  date  for  receiving  entry  foru 
has  been  extended  from  January  30  to  February  10,  but  all  exhibrl. 
must  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery  not  later  than  February  12.  Tl 
exhibition  will  open  on  February  20  and  remain  open  for  one  monfl  I 
lantern  lectures  being  given  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturd;  !■ 
evenings.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  lion,  sec.,  M 
H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  who  wi 
be  pleased  to  furnish  full  particulars  on  application.  Arrangement  • 
have  also  been  made  whereby  pictures  entered  for  both  the  Soul 
London  and  Cripplegate  exhibitions  can  be  transferred  to  the  lath  ' 
free  of  cost  to  the  exhibitor  if  ©o  desired. 


Correspondence. 


v 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  i 
our  correspondents. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papd 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  ai 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  ASSISTANTS. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  < 
“Agreements”  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  “B.J.,”  because 
myself,  some  years  ago,  had  to  sign  one  on  entering  my  prese 
situation.  After  arriving  from  my  home  some  hundreds  of  mi 
away,  I  was  informed  I  must  sign  an  agreement.  As  I  could  n 
for  various  reasons,  afford  to  lose  the  berth,  I  did  so.  I  now  end 
a  copy  of  it,  and  should  be  veiy  glad  of  your  advice  on  it.  Woi 
you  consider  it  entails  an  undue  restriction  of  trade,  as  the  twen 
miles  radius  mentioned  includes  several  towns  in  which  my  employ 
has  no  business  connection  whatever.  Also,  can  an  employer  fix 
penalty  of  such  severity  as  this- — i.e.,  “  £10  a  week  if  the  agreeme 
is  broken,”  and  could  he  secure  payment  of  such  a  sum?  Also,  seer 
that  I  was  under  age  at  the  time  of  signing  (being  only  nineteen  yea 
of  age),  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  binding  and  of  no  use  to  r 
employer.  Is  this  so? — Yours  truly,  Devonian. 

Copy  of  Agreement. — I,  A  B,  of  —  — ,  — ,  hereby  agree  n 
to  engage  in  any  photographic  work,  either  for  myself  or  any  oth 
persons,  during  my  employment  with  C  D,  photographer,  — ,  — , 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  — ,  and  also  for  a  period  of  fo 
years  after  the  termination  of  my  employment  with  the  said  C 
under  a  penalty  of  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  (£10)  weekly  to  t 
said  C  D,  so  long  as  this  agreement  may  remain  broken. 


[If  cur  correspondent -refers  to  the  leading  article  on  page  978 
will  find  a  case  quoted  in  which  an  agreement,  signed  by  a  mine 
was  held  to  be  not  binding,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  at  the  tir 
was  not  of  full  age.  This  case  seems  to  be  very  much  on  all  for 
with  that  of  our  correspondent. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 
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lnsu)er$  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  oe  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  17.(7.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Far  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

itograph  Registered 

'harles,  56.  James  Street,  Cookstown,  County  Tyrone.  Photograph  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Brennan,  C.C. 

3.  F.  S.- — The  discussion  is  still  open,  and  it  will  he  well  that  all 
Ldee  should  be  heard.  It  would  he  impossible  to  frame  an  agree- 
lent  that  would  be  suitable  for  all  cases,  as  so  much  must 
ecessarily  depend  upon  individual  circumstances.  What  might 
e  fair  in  one  case,  might  be  just  the  reverse  in  another.  However, 
e  will  keep  your  suggestion  in  mind  when  the  controversy  is 
ided. 

dtographing  Embroidery. — 1.  I  enclose  print  of  a  table  cloth 
hich  I  have  photographed.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  what 

;  wrong  with  it?  It  is  taken  with  a  - - plate  backed,  in  fairly 

ood  light.  After  developing  it  I  find  that  the  embroidery  comes 
ut  very  faint.  Would  it  be  due  to  the  exposure  or  too  much  top 
ght? — Vincent  Conway. 

1.  You  can  get  greater  contrast  by  using  a  plate  of  the  “  pro- 
ess  ”  or  “photo-mechanical”  type,  and  developing  fully.  is 
dll  give  greater  prominence  to  the  embroidery.  It  may  be  well, 
io,  to  lay  the  cloth  on  a.  grey  or  dark  background,  so  as  to  throw 
p  the  pattern.  2.  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  London, 
i.W. 

:dmide  Enlargements. — I  have  a  lot  of  enlargements  which  are 
x>  dark  for  my  purpose.  Some  are  mounted,  some  are  un- 
lounted.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  how  I  could  reduce  them? 
b  does  not  matter  what  colour  they  are  when  reduced. — A. 

tEYFORD. 

About  the  best  reducer  is  the  (very  poisonous)  mixture  made 
s  follows: — A.  Potass  cyanide,  1  oz.  ;  water,  10  oz.  B.  Potass 
)dide,  100  grs.  ;  iodine,  40  grs.  ;  water,  1  oz.  Add  30  minims 
t  B  and  5  minims  of  A  to  1  or  2  oz.  of  water.  You  can  try 
oplying  this  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  to  the  mounted  but 
reviously  moistened  prints,  but  we  think  you  will  have  to  un- 
lount  these.  In  place  of  the  above  r/axture  a  very  weak  (pale 
ellow)  Farmer’s  reducer  can  be  used,  but  it  is  apt  to  eat  out  the 
etail  in  the  high-lights  before  it  reduces  the  shadows. 

f.nsifying  Negatives. — Some  time  ago  I  was  at  Tarragona,  the 
3ssel  arrived  one  evening  and  left  the  next,  so*  I  had  no  choice 
3  to  days.  I  drove  out  to  the  Roman  Aqueduct  and  took  two 
holographs  of  it,  but  unfortunately  it  was  a  dull  cloudy  day  so 
ie  negatives  are  fiat  and  somewhat  thin.  Is  there  any  intensifier 
lat  would  increase  the  contrast?  A  mercuric  one  would  be 
irred  as  I  print  in  platinotype.— J.  E.  G. 

We  should  advise  you  to  use  the  A  formula  of  the  chromium 
tensifier  given  on  page  784  of  the  current  “  Almanac.”  It  might 
3  advisable  first  to  clear  the  negative  slightly  in  Farmer’s  re- 
lcer,  but  that  we  cannot  advise  with  certainty  as  we  do  not 
low  if  the  negative  will  stand  it.  If  there  is  much  veil  or  a 
dr  degree  of  density  at  present  we  should  "think  it  would  be  well. 

?  tinotype  Printing.- — Would  you  please  recommend  me  to  a 
Dok  which  explains  thoroughly  the  process  of  platinotype  print- 
g?  I  am  a  platinotype  printer  to  a  firm  here,  and  would  like 
me  information  how  first-class  businesses  work  that  process.  Also, 


I  would  like  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  about  printing 
platinotypes  by  artificial  light,  either  by  recommending  me  to  some 
book  or  through  the  medium  of  your  paper. — Geo.  T. 

There  is  no  book  which  tells  more  than  is  generally  known  of 
platinotype  printing.  As  good  as  any  of  the  books  is  “  Platinotype 
Printing,”  by  the  late  Horsley  Hinton.  (Hazell,  Watson,  Viney, 
Ltd.,  Is.)  Both  arc  light  and  mercury  vapour  are  used  for 
platinum  printing.  You  had  better  write  the  Platinotype  Co.  for 
advice  as  to  these  latter. 

Acid  Fixing  Bath.— In  fixing  gaslight  paper  I  make  the  following 


solution  :  — 

Sulphite  soda  . . .  2  oz. 

Alum  . l^oz. 

Acetic  acid  33  per  cent .  3  oz. 

Water  .  20  oz. 


This  when  mixed  is  perfectly  clear.  To  my  40oz.  fixing  bath  I 
add  3  oz.  or  4  oz.  of  the  acid  sulphite  solution.  Now,  this  mixture 
will  remain  clear  indefinitely  if  not  used,  but  immediately  1  begin 
to  place  the  developed  prints  in  (after  rinsing  with  acidulated 
water)  the  bath  begins  to  cloud  and  precipitate  sulphur.  The 
cause,  of  course,  is  minute  quantities  of  developer  being  carried 
into  it.  I  find  that  a  few  drops  of  metol-hydro  developer  added 
to  a  little  of  the  acid  fixing  bath  will  immediately  precipitate 
sulphur.  I  have  an  idea  that  fixing  in  a  sulphur-charged  bath  is 
not  good  for  the  prints,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  suggest 
a  plan  that  the  bath  would  stay  clear  till  the  end. — Othello. 

Your  bath  strikes  us  as  being  too  acid.  If  you  dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  potash  metabisulphite  in  every  pint  of  fixing  hath  you 
will  obtain  a  more  reliable  solution  that  will  not  precipitate.  If 
only  a  few  prints  are  to  be  treated,  one-quarter  ounce  of  the  meta- 
bisulphite  will  do. 

B. — We  have  written  the  firm  in  question,  but  must  draw  your 
attention  to  the  caution  frequently  published  as  to  sending  prints 
to  unknown  firms. 

E.  D.  Lane. — Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  best.  Also  “  Practical  Retouch¬ 
ing,  ”  by  Drinkwater  Butt. 

Toning  Bromide  Postcards. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  in 
“  B.  J.”  a  good,  toning  bath  for  postcard!  work  bromides,  as  I  am 
doing  the  P.O.P.  cards  at  present,  and  they  take  too.  long  in 
printing.  So,  to  turn  out  my  work  quickly,  I  would  prefer  toning 
bromide  postcards  if  I  can  get  a  nice  dark  tone,  the  same  as 
P.O.P.  cardls ;  not  a  brown  tone,  as  the  .sulphide  toning  bath.  I 
want  it  for  trade  work,  so  as  to  turn  out  batches  quickly. — 
J.  Burns. 

The  best  toning  bath  we  can  suggest  is  the  hypo-alum,  which, 
with  a  suitable  paper,  will  give  purplish  brown  tones.  Ensyna 
paper  would  appear  to  fulfil  your  requirements.  See  the  article 
in  our  issue  of  December  11  last,  or  write  to  Messrs.  Houghtons. 

Autochrome. — I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  some 
idea  where  I  am  wrong  in  the  enclosed  Autochrome.  It  was  a 
bright,  clear  transparency,  the  colours  looking  all  perfect,  until  it 
went  into  the  last  two  baths,  H  and  I  fixing.  I  do  not  know  in 
which  of  the  two  the  colours  disappeared,  as  I  did  not  look  at  it 
out  of  H  bath,  which  only  worked  about  30sec.  Is  the  per¬ 
manganate  a  reducer?  It  was  a  plain  solution,  not  acid,  as  per 
Lumiere,  the  original  formulae. — Auto. 

There  are  two  possible  causes  of  your  trouble,  either  the  second 
development  was  not  complete,  or  else  the  washing  after  the  last 
permanganate  bath  was  imperfect.  The  second  development  may 
be  hindered  by  exposing  the  plate  too  much  to  light  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  developer.  This  (is  a  common  source  of  trouble. 

Daylight. — Because  you  were  given  special  terms  by  the  old  firm, 
that  does  not  necessarily  bind  the  new  one,  and  they  have  appa¬ 
rently  charged  their  ordinary  prices.  In  ordering  the  cards  you 
should  have  stipulated  that  they  should  be  at  the  same  prices  as 
you  had  been  supplied  by  the  old  firm.  If  the  work  was  bad  you 
were  justified  in  returning  it  and  refusing  to  pay.  If  you  arc 
summoned  in  the  county  court  you  will  have  to  prove  that  the 
work  was  not  sufficiently  good  for  you  to  accept  it.  That  is  a 
point  the  court  will  have  to  decide. 

Copyright. — Over  twelve  months  ago  a  certain  Mr.  -  took  a 

photograph  of  a  group  of  school  children  and  sold  copies  of  same 
to  the  parents.  One  of  these  children  has  recently  been  murdered 
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and  created  a  sale  for  cabinet  photographs.  As  soon  as  the 
tragedy  happened  - is  supposed  to  have  copyrighted  the  nega¬ 

tive.  The  parents  asked  ns  to  do  cabinets,  and  gave  us  the  card 

they  bought  to  reproduce  from. - threatens  legal  proceedings. 

Are  we  safe  in  selling  cabinets  to  those  who  require  them? — W.  C. 

Certainly  not.  Evidently  the  photographer  took  the  group  “  on 
his  own,”  and  therefore  the  copyright  is  his,  even  though  he  sold 
copies,  andl  even  though  he  has  not  registered  until  now.  No 
one  else  has  any  right  to  copy  the  photograph. 

Specs. — For  a  general  insight  into  ophthalmic  optics  we  should  re¬ 
commend  you  to  purchase  a  copy  of  “  The  Refraction  of  the  Eye,” 
by  Hlartridge ;  “An  Optician’s  Manual,”  published  by  the 
Guttenberg  Press;  and  a  copy  of  “Elementary  Optics,”  by 
Fergus,  published  by  Blackie.  As  regards  a  wholesale  house,  we 
think  that  probably  in  starting  you  would  obtain  the  best 
supplies  from  Messrs.  Newbold  and  Bulford,  of  Goswell  Road. 
These  people  make  a  specialty  of  provincial  work,  and  we  believe 
that  all  orders  received  in  the  morning  are  returned  by  them  the 
same  day. 

Copyright. — Having  long  been  a  regular  reader  of  your  and  other 
journals  occasionally  dealing  with  questions  of  copyright  law  as 
affecting  photographers,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  if  a  person 
is  photographed  in  a  public  place  or  at  a  public  function  by  a 
photographer  who  was  not  ordered  to  take  the  photograph, 
but  is  working  for  himself  with  the  object  of  supplying  newspapers 
with,  or  publishing,  illustrations  of  public  interest,  the  person  so 
photographed  cannot  prevent  or  control  in  any  way  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  unless  it  shows  him  in  a  ridiculous  position 
or  in  a  way  that  would  put  ridicule  or  discredit  upon  him.  (1) 
Am  I  right?  To  give  a  concrete  instance  :  At  a  function  a  free¬ 
lance  press  photographer  takes  a  negative,  prints  from  which  he 
sends  to  various  papers,  some  of  which  reproduce  it.  Subsequently 
(and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  function)  public  interest  is 
aroused  in  one  person  shown  in  the  print,  and  the  photographer, 
who  has  not  parted  with  his  right,  again  sends  copies  to  papers, 
some  of  which  again  reproduce  the  whole,  while  some  reproduce 
only  that  part  depicting  that  one  person.  There  is  no  question  of 
ridicule.  (2)  Can  this  person  object  or  make  any  claim  against 
photographer  or  newspaper?  The  photographer  then  makes  an 
arrangement  with  a  picture-postcard  firm,  who  extract  from  the 
print  the  portrait  of  the  one  person  and  sell  as  photo-postcards. 
(3)  Can  the  person  object  or  make  any  claim  against  photographer, 
publisher,  or  retailer? — Nyhab. 

(1)  You  are  perfectly  right.  (2)  None  whatever.  (3)  On  copy¬ 
right  grounds  none  at  all ;  only  in  common  law  on  the  ground  of 
libel  or  slander.  The  photograph  you  send  is  perfectly  inoffensive, 
and  you  need  fear  no  action,  we  should  say,  as  its  publication 
is  undoubtedly  hr  the  public  interest. 

Reversing  Mirror. — I  have  a  reversing  mirror  that  I  have  re¬ 
polished  several  times  and  made  it  look  as  good  as  when  it  was 
first  silvered.  The  other  day  I  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  almost  as  soon  as  the  polishing  pad  touched1  the  surface 
the  silver  came  off.  That  was  not  because  the  silver  was  worn 
out  by  repolishing,  as  it  came  off  in  flakes,  showing  there  was  a 
sufficiently  thick  film.  Can  you  explain  ? — Mirror. 

The  reason  was  that  the  mirror  was  damp.  The  silver  is  but 
loosely  adherent  to  the  glass  when  damp,  and  will  readily  come 
off  if  rubbed.  Before  a  mirror  is  polished  at  this  time  of  year 
it  should  be  made  thoi’oughly  warm  before  the  fire  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  free  it  from  moisture. 

Colour  of  Print. — Will  you  please  inform  me  by  what  process 
and  on  what  paper  I  can  get  prints  of  the  same  colour  and  texture 
as  the  print  enclosed  herewith?  I  have  tried  several  of  the 
papers  advertised  in  the  “  Journal  ”  but  can  get  nothing  like  it. 
— T.  Wills. 

Prints  exactly  like  the  one  sent  can  be  obtained  by  the  carbon 
process.  That  is  the  process  by  which  that  sent  was  produced. 
We  know  of  no  other  that  will  yield  a  like  result. 

Copyright. — In  the  autumn  I  bought  this  business,  vide  the  above 
heading,  together  with  all  the  portrait  and  view  negatives.  Many 
of  the  latter  my  predecessor  had  registered  the  copyright  in.  Last 
week  I  found  that  a  stationer  in  the  town  is  publishing  an  album 
of  local  views,  got  up  as  a  souvenir  or  present,  and 
amongst  them  are  a  number  the  copyright  in  which  is  registered. 
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I  have  written  the  stationer  demanding  their  immediate  A I 
drawal  and  an  apology,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  make  tenn,*i| 
me.  His  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  lie  will  do  nothing  of  the  y 
and  that  I  can  have  no  copyright  in  my  predecessor’s  work  SI 
refers  me  to  his  solicitor.  How  shall  I  proceed  ? — Injured. 

If  the  copyright  in  the  views  that  have  been  reproduced  w.Ltl 
duly  assigned  to  you  in  writing,  according  to  the  Copy  right  u  | 
you  can  do  nothing,  as  you  have  no  copyright  in  the  picture  |< 

Colouring  Glass  Positives. — I  am  taking  ghusis  positive  and  W| 
type  pictures  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  1  am  told  tl  faji 
the  time  they  were  so  much  in  vogue  they  were  coloured.  (g,  { 
you  tell  me  how  they  were  done  and  where  I  can  get  the  L,i 
sary  colours  for  the  puipose  ?  I  have  tried  water  colour,  yj 
“photo  tints,”  such  as  are  used  for  paper  pictures,  but  so  i|j 
has  been  a  miserable  failure. — G.  V.  Hunt. 

What  was  used  for  tinting  glass  positives  was  the  same  a/#, 
employed  in  the  colouring  of  Daguerreotypes— namely,  gpeH 
prepared  powder  colours.  We  are  not  sure  they  are  to  1»  U  j 
now’.  Possibly,  however,  Fallowfields  may  have  them.  Nev'n  i 
Soho  Square,  at  one  time  made  a  specialty  of  them,  andj»j 
still  stock  them. 

Stained  Prints. — Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the  enclosed  jfe 
have  gone  to  this  colour  in  less  than  two  months?  They  am] 

the  -  P.O.P.,  and  were  toned  in  a  combined  bath  to  afti 

reddish  brown  tone  They  were  excellent  when  first  done,  hH 
now  look  at  them.”  Any  explanation  will  be  thankfully  recM  | 
— *T.  Knowles. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  tones  were  obtained  before  the  jlfei 
were  completely  fixed.  This  is  a  very  common  occurrence  »1 
the  combined  hath  when  the  prints  are  only  slightly  toned,  fei 
do  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  combined  bath  when  the  permapf 
of  the  pictures  is  a  consideration.  When  prints  are  only  slity  | 
toned  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  them  afterwards  in  a  plain  so  an 
of  hypo. 

Operator.— There  is  no  trade  union  amongst  photographic  emphai 
One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  one,  but  wi  rat  t 
success. 

A  1. — (1)  If  you  can  get  the  current  from  the  main,  whateverjf  I 
be  its  price  per  unit,  we  think  it  will  be  more  economical  to  puit»  , 
it  than  go  to  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  a  gas  engine  and  d)  mo  t 
to  generate  it  yourself.  The  recessary  plant  will  foe  sonrmi 
costly,  and  it  will  require  attention  when  in  use.  (2)  We  stH  * 
suggest  that  you  do  not  buy  a  secondhand  dynamo  before  hjiH 
it  thoroughly  overhauled  by  an  expert.  Secondhand  dynarruMej 
often  dear  at  any  price.  (3)  The  mercury-vapour  lamp  i&jpf 
suitable  for  a  continuous  current. 

Senor. — Of  the  two'  situations  we  should  advise  you  to  choc  )fe| 
one  best  from  a  business  point  of  view,  although  with  th.  ouj 
could  not  build  a  studio  with  a  direct  northern  aspect.  You  ■  iot  I 
seem  to  realise  that  the  aspect  of  the  studio  is  but  of  min  a-  I 
portance ;  it  is  the  man  who  works  it  upon  whom  the  qua  ot 
the  work  depends.  We  should  not,  for  your  purpose,  recon. 
the  studio  to  be  less  than  27ft.  to  30ft.  long,  as  it  will  be  req  'ed 
principally  for  groups  of  several  persons. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  t *■& 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  in  w  i 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appe<  **  i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

or  the  removal  of  stains  caused  by  oxidation  of  developers  Mr. 
E.  Blake  Smith  has  recommended  a  procedure  in  which  the 
ative  is  first  bleached,  the  stain  then  removed  by  acid  perman- 
ate  solution,  and  the  negative  re-developed.  (P.  100.) 
lr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  has  patented  a  method  for  the  telegraphic 
ismission  of  photographs,  in  which  the  use  of  two  instruments 
king  in  synchronism  is  dispensed  with.  The  ordinary  telegraphic 
dee  is  used.  (P.  106.) 

lr.  Henry  W.  Bennett,  in  the  current  “  Photographic  Scraps,’" 
es  a  formula  for  a  combined  bath,  the  results  with  which  in  the 
e  of  Ilford  P.O.P.  have  been  found  by  him  to  stand  the  test  of 
e.  (P.  104.) 

h’.  W.  Scheffer,  in  an  article  in  Klimsch’s  “Jahrbuch,”  has 
'ked  out  the  conditions  for  the  maximum  rendering  of  detail 
solving  power)  in  photo-mechanical  processes,  such  as  half-tone 
photogravure.  (P.  100.) 

inder  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  the  claims  of  machine  methods 
etching  are  emphasised.  Quite  a  number  of  machine  etchers  are 
the  market.  (P.  105.) 

he  proper  care  of  a  mirror  used  for  the  making  of  reversed  nega- 
es  in  the  camera  is  the  subject  of-some  notes  on  page  89. 

Yhen  McIntosh  gangs  oot  A  u  to-  c  h  ro  e  -  me  -  i  n  g .  (P.  104.) 


“  Colour  Photography”  Supplement. 

I’he  properties  of  the  newly-issued  “  Omniooloie  ”  screen-plate 
Jougla,  Paris,  are  described  in  the  results  of  measurements  made 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Dr.  W.  Scheffer.  We  reproduce  photo- 
c-rographs  showing  the  structure  of  the  plate  and  spectrum  photo- 
iphs  showing  the  absorptions  of  the  filter  elements  and  the  spec¬ 
if  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  (P.  9.) 

I  he  makers’  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  “Omnicolore”  plate 
‘  given  on  page  13. 

rhe  first  part  of  the  paper  by  Baron  von  Hub!  on  formulae  for  the 
npensating  filter  to  be  used  with  the  Autochrome  plate  particu- 
lv  by  artificial  light  appears  on  page  14. 

rhe  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last  devoted 
elf  to  the  discussion  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Autochrome 
3Cess.  Most  workers  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  Lumiere  instruc¬ 
ts.  (P.  16.) 

Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  the  well-known  New  York  professional  photo- 
apher,  is  making  a  specialty  of  Autochrome  portraits,  which  he 
<es  by  flashlight.  (P.  16.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Detail  in  The  point  made  by  Dr.  Scheffer  in  the 

ductions  article  from  “Klimsch’s  Jahrbuch,”  of 

which  a  translation  appears  on  another 
page,  is  of  great  importance  to  those  interested  in  repro¬ 
duction  processes,  and  particularly  in  half-tone  work.  Dr. 
Scheffer  shows  that  even  in  simple  line  reproduction  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  detail  beyond  a  certain  limit  of 
reduction,  and  that  when  reproducing  with  the  usual  cross- 
line  screen,  this  limit  is  very  much  sooner  reached.  He 
shows  that,  in  order  to  get  resolution  at  all,  the  size  of 
the  detail  must  be  at  least  twice  as  large  at  the  image 
plane  as  the  screen  period,  i.e.,  the  distance  from  a  point 
on  one  screen-line  to  the  same  point  on  the  next,  and 
further,  if  it  is  desired  to  distinguish,  for  example,  a  circle 
from  a  similar-sized  square,  then  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
must  be  at  least  ten  times  the  length  of  the  screen  period. 
This  information  should  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  photo¬ 
engraver,  because  he  could  measure  by  the  aid  of  a 
micrometer  eyepiece  in  a  microscope  the  size  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  piece  of  detail  in  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  and 
say  at  once  the  limit  of  reduction  it  will  bear  with  any 
given  screen,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fineness  of  screen 
required  for  any  given  reduction.  It  would  also  enable 
one,  when  the  fineness  of  the  screen  is  known,  by  measuring 
the  grain  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  print,  to 

say  to  what  extent  detail  would  be  preserved  or  destroyed. 
*  *  * 


An  Offer  to  Our  contemporarv.  “  American  Photo- 
Photographic  graphy,”  which  enfolds  between  its 
ocie  ies.  covers  “  quite  a  few  ”  of  its  former 

competitors,  is  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Exchange,  an  organisation  which 
is  self-described  in  its  name,  and  has  run  an  active 
course  for  yeax^s  past  under  the  honorary  management  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach.  Mr.  Beach  acquaints  us  with  the  desire 
of  the  Exchange  to  send  to  England  a  set  of  a  hundred 
American  slides  in  exchange  for  a  similar  set  of  English 
slides,  each  set  to  tour  for  a  season  in  the  country  foreign 
to  it,  and  to  be  returned  within  a  year.  The  opportunity 
is  one  which  one  of  the  Federations,  or  several  acting 
in  concert,  should  be  ready  to  embrace.  In  the  North  of 
England  particularly  they  pride  themselves  on  slide¬ 
making,  and  interchange  should  do  good  to  both  parties. 
The  affiliation,  federation,  or  individual  secretary  to  whom 
this  proposal  is  of  interest  should  communicate  direct  with 

Mr.  Beach  at  361,  Broadway,  New  York. 

*  ’*  * 

In  the  course  of  some  notes  in  the 
“  Photographische  Chronik,”  Herr 
Stolze  claims  several  advantages  for  the 
use  of  vapour  of  ammonia  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  as  the  darkening 
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agent  in  mercuric  intensification.  This  he  does  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  case  of  fuming  the  bleached  negative 
the  action  is  first  quite  superficial,  and  may  be  arrested 
at  any  point  in  its  progress  downward  through  the  film  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  or  other 
darkening  reagent  penetration  of  the  liquid  right  through 
the  film  takes  place  very  quickly.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  by  the  use  of  an  ammonia  fuming-box  mercury  intensi¬ 
fication  may  be  so  conducted  that  a  negative  weak  in  the 
shadow  details  may  have  these  missing  portions  brought 
up  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  negative.  The  writer 
confesses  that  this  practice  necessitates  leaving  part  of 
the  mercurous  chloride  and  silver  chloride  unaltered  in 
the  negative  ;  but  he  sees  no  objection  to  this,  although  it 
is  certain,  we  think,  that  the  presence  of  these  compounds 

cannot  be  conducive  to  permanency. 

*  *  * 

®ry  The  above  mention  of  the  use  of 

j&ulpniae  ammonia  vapour  suggests  a  “  dry  ”  pro- 

cess  which  it  has  often  occurred  to  us 
might  be  of  practical  value  for  the  sulphide  toning  of  bro¬ 
mide  prints,  not  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  factories  where 
prints  are  made  by  the  mile  on  one  or  other  of  the  rotary 
machines  now  largely  used,  chiefly  for  the  production  of 
postcards.  The  bromide  image  is  very  rapidly  acted  upon 
by  all  the  free  halogens,  of  which  bromine  vapour  would 
be  the  most  suitable  for  a  dry  process  of  toning.  Without 
having  tried  the  experiment — bromine  vapour  is  not  a 
pleasant  body  to  employ  under  conditions  where  it  can 
escape — we  may  assume  that  a  bromide  print  will  be  very 
rapidly  bleached  in  bromine  vapour,  and  that  the  bleached 
image  will  be  rapidly  toned  to  the  sulphide  colour  by 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In 
solution  we  know  this  pair  of  substances  to  form  a  most 
excellent  toning  process,  the  only  drawback  to  which  is 
the  irritating  bromine  fume.  There  need  be  no  washing 
between  bleaching ;  the  sulphide  destroys  -the  bromine 
remaining  in  the  print  without  forming  any  injurious 
products,  and  it  is  therefore  conceivable  that  if  suitable 
apparatus  could  be  devised  a  bromine-sulphide  dry-toning 
or  wet-toning  process  could  be  made  a  workable  accessory 
to  the  rotary  developing  and  fixing  plant.  It  would  save 
the  hand-toning  of  the  separate  sheets  by  the  hypo-alum 
process,  which  was  the  original  method  of  producing  the 
commercial  toned  postcards,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  exclu¬ 
sively  used  by  some  firms. 

*  *  * 

Exposure  The  “Photographic  Journal”  for 

®  .  the  January  contains  a  very  interesting  and 

icroseope.  useful  paper  by  Mr.  Duncan  J.  Reid  on 
“  Photography  and  the  Microscope,”  which  is  devoted 
more  particularly  to  the  matter  of  calculating  the  correct 
exposure  for  photo-microscopic  purposes.  Naturally,  the 
method  is  of  limited  application,  for  a  general  rule  applic¬ 
able  in  all  cases  is  not  possible.  The  author’s  method  is 
for  the  particular  conditions  of  axial  illumination  with  the 
condenser  at  its  critical  focus,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be 
easy  to  apply,  for  the  only  optical  data  required  are  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective,  which  is,  of  course,  known; 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  ocular,  which  is  also  known ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  Ramsden  circle,  which  is  easily 
measured.  Prom  these  data  the  numerical  aperture  is 
calculated.  Knowing  this  and  the  total  magnification, 
exposure  is  readily  found  with  the  aid  of  a  table  con¬ 
structed  according  to  information  obtained  as  the  result 
of  a  few  trial  exposures  with  some  particular  brand  of 
plates,  an  average  subject,  and  a  standard  light  source. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Reid  gives  some  very  useful  tips  with 
regard  to  apparatus  and  method  of  adjustment,  and  also 
a  very  clever  explanation  of  numerical  aperture,  which  is 
always  a  somewhat  obscure  matter  to  beginners  with  the 


microscope.  Among  his  diagrams,  however,  we  see  < 
taken  from  Sir  A.  E.  Wright’s  “Principles  of  the  Mi, 
scope,”  which  is  a  striking  example  of  a  mistake  ti 
for  years  has  been  a  common  one  in  English  text  boo 
This  diagram  (Fig.  11  in  the  paper)  illustrates  the  Rai 
den  circle  formed  outside  the  eyepiece,  as  situated  at  1 
eye  pupil  of  the  observer,  whereas  it  should  be  n< 
centre  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  the  centre  of  rotation.  Ii 
circle  is  at  the  pupil  only  the  centre  of  the  field  is  visihB 
and  the  margins  of  the  field  cannot  be  brought  into  vi  . 
without  moving  the  whole  head.  This  is  a  very  comm 
error  in  books,  and  unfortunately  it  has  often 
perpetrated  in  instruments,  some  of  which  are  so  c< 
structed  as  to  prevent  the  Ramsden  circle  from  reachi 
the  proper  place  in  the  observer’s  eye. 

*  *  * 


Binocular 

Colour 

Photography. 


A  patent  specification  for  “  four-colon 
stereoscopic  photography,  which  we  ' 
printed  in  our  issue  of  January  29, 
volves  a  somewhat  curious  condition  that  has  been  i 
source  of  many  differences  of  opinion.  The  apparatus 
stereoscopic,  one  lens  producing  records  of  the  blue  ;i 
yellow,  and  the  other  the  records  of  green  and  red.  1H 
same  apparatus  is  afterwards  used  for  viewing  the  resul 
and  the  final  effect,  as  regards  colour,  depends  on  ti 
visual  combination  of  the  colours  observed  by  differ] 
eyes  ;  for  example,  purple  will  be  formed  by  tile  fusion 
a  red  image  seen  by  one  eye  with  a  blue  image  seen  ■ 
the  other.  The  possibility  of  thus  fusing  two  differ* 
colours  has  been  often  denied.  Wheatstone  denied  it  v< 
emphatically,  though  many  others  have  stated  it  to  bf»j 
fact.  Wheatstone  states  that  if  one,  eye  studies  a  red  d 
and  the  other  a  blue  one,  then  the  object  will  app<! 
alternately  red  and  blue.  In  this  he  is  correct,  for  t) 
alternating  effect  is  easily  observed  ;  but  we  believe  he  ; 
altogether  wrong  in  saying  it  will  never  appear  viol 
Wo  have  often  made  experiments  on  these  lines,  and  c 
experience  is  that  the  disc  is  sometimes  red,  sometin  i 
blue,  and  sometimes  violet  (or  purple).  It  is  difficult jf 
fix  the  violet,  and  when  fixed  it  is  difficult  to  retain 
It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  it  and  to  retain  it,  but  i 
uncertainty  of  the  result  seems  very  unfavourable  to  t 
use  of  this  stereoscopic  method  of  colour  combination 
colour  photography.  Wheatstone’s  error  is  probablv  dj 
to  the  use  of  a  blue  and  yellow  disc.  He  expected, 
course  erroneously,  to  see  a  green  disc  as  the  result  of  1 
combination.  Natui’ally,  only  a  grey  one  appeared,  a 
it  is  not  clear  from  his  statements  that  he  actually  m 
the  experiment  at  all  with  blue,  and  red. 


“Art”  in 
the  Nude. 


It  was  from  Germany  that  we  impoi 
what  is  called  “  Living  Statuary,” 


form  of  music-hall  entertainment  that  gave  rise  to  mat' 
heated  discussions  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  Sir| I 
then  Germany, .  which  prides  itself  that  in  the  advan  • 
ment  of  its  artistic  ideas  it  has  broken  with  all  prudii 
conventions  that  only  hindered  its  progress,  has  gone].! 
stage  further  In  Berlin  they  now  have  what  is  term; 
“Beauty  Performances,”  at  which  naked  men  and  worn 
dance'  on  a  stage.  One  wonders  if  in  the  course  of  tii 
managers  are  to  be  allowed  to  also  introduce  tin 
“  Beauty  Performances  ”  into  England  !  Be  that  as 
may,  the  point  we  want  to  bring  out  is,  that  some  pho 
graphers  in  Germany  are  taking  a  miserable  advanta 
of  this  licence  of  the  pornographic.  An  endless  variety 
illustrated  publications  devoted  to  “  Nude  Culture  ”  s 
displayed  in  the  booksellers’  shops.  They  are  professec 
photographic  art  studies,  but  our  impression  of  t 
samples  we  have  seen  is*  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  tj 
photographers  who  took  them  and  to  photography.  T 
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majority  of  them  are  the  product  of  depraved  vulgarity, 
vhich  no  one  with  any  self-respect  would  look  at,  much 
ess  purchase.  Of  late  the  subject  has  gone  too  far  even 
or  advanced  Germany,  and  an  influential  committee  has 
petitioned  the  Prussian  Parliament  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
libit  such  publications.  One  cannot  help  feeling  keenly 
he  injustice  done  to  photography  when  it  is  employed  to 
;uch  base  purposes,  and  in  its  interest,  as  well  as  in  the 
nterest  of  the  public  at  large,  the  sooner  these  objection- 
ible  publications  are  made  impossible  the  better. 

- + - — 

REVERSING  MIRRORS  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

The  necessity  for  laterally  reversed  negatives— that  is, 
legatives  which  are  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left — 
.s  evidently  increasing,  owing  to  the  extending  use  of  the 
Efferent  processes  in  which  their  employment  is  impera- 
;ive.  There  are  several  ways  of  producing  them,  but  in 
mnimercial  work  either  a  prism  or  a  mirror  is  usually 
unployed.  Between  these  two,  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
:erned,  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  The  former,  when 
}f  large  size,  is  somewhat  costly  in  comparison  with  the 
.after.  A  prism,  with  ordinary  care,  will  last  practically 
tor  ever,  whereas  the  mirror  will  from  time  to  time  require 
:o  be  re-silvered,  and  occasionally  polished,  as  the  surface, 
[ike  all  silver  surfaces,  is  liable  to  tarnish  on  exposure 
>o  the  atmosphere,  more  particularly  in  large  towns,  where 
ihe  air  generally  contains  impurities  which  act  on  the 
diver.  However,  with-  care  a  mirror  will  last  a  very  long 
time,  though  it  may  frequently  require  a  rub  or  two 
with  the  polishing  pad.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand  it. 

Last  week  we  replied  to  a  correspondent  who  told  us 
that  he  had  re-polished  his  mirror  many  times  without 
mishap,  but  the  other  day,  when  repeating  the  operation, 
the  silver  all  came  off  in  flakes  as  soon  as  it  was  touched 
by  the  polishing  pad.  As  not  a  few  may  now  be  experi¬ 
menting  .with  processes  in  which  reversing  mirrors  are 
used,  our  correspondent’s  query  suggests  that  it  will  be 
of  service  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  for  consideration  is  the  glass  itself.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  the  glass  of  a  reversing 
mirror  being  thick,  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  ordinary  place 
glass,  silvered  on  the  surface.  The  glass  of  a  mirror 
must  be  an  optical  plane,  and  as  true  as  the  flat  surface 
of  a  lens.  This  condition  is  not  found  in  ordinary  plate 
glass,  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  an  imperfect 
mirror  will  completely  upset  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
most  perfect  lens.  With  a  bad  mirror  a  perfect  lens  at 
once  becomes  an  inferior  instrument.  Supposing  we  have 
a  perfect  mirror,  its  quality  may  be,  and  often  is,  com¬ 
pletely  upset,  though  the  cause  is  sometimes  not  suspected. 
Glass  is  not  inflexible,  and  a  mirror  is  easily  bent  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  quite  destroy  its  excellence.  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  shown  an  expensive  one  of  large  size  that  had  been 
supplied  to  a  firm  whose  work  required  reversed  negatives 
of  the  highest  kind.  When  using  this  mirror,  a  sharp 
negative  could  not  be  got  with  a  certain  lens  which,  when 
used  by  itself,  gave  the  finest  possible  definition.  The 
cause,  however,  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  mirror  was  fitted 
in  a  heavy  brass  mount,  and  held  in  position  by  three  set¬ 
screws.  These  were  screwed  tightly  up,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  bent  the  glass  so  that  it  was  no  longer  an  optical 
flat.  The  screws  were  loosened  so  that  the  glass  was 
quite  free  from  pressure,  and  the  image  then  obtained 
was  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  In  an  article 
m  our  last  issue  on  the  deterioration  of  photographic 


lenses  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  cell  of  a  lens  became 
dented  so  that  the  glass  was  jammed,  the  excellence  of 
the  instrument  was  greatly  impaired.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  with  mirrors,  which  must  always  be  quite 
loose  in  their  mounts. 

The  silver  of  a  mirror,  being  a  very  thin  coating  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  glass,  is  liable,  unless  carefully 
handled,  to  get  scratched.  That  is  not  of  such  serious 
import  as  many  might  surmise.  The  scratches  will  not 
affect  the  image  any  more  than  do  scratches  on  lenses ; 
all  they  do  is  to  very  slightly  impair  the  brightness  of 
the  image,  and  therefore  necessitate  a  corresponding 
slightly  longer  exposure  of  the  negative  in  the  camera. 
When  out  of  actual  use,  the  mirror  should  be  protected 
from  the  air,  as  that  quickly  causes  the  silver  to  tarnish, 
particularly  in  such  foggy  weather  as  we  have  recently 
experienced  in  the  metropolis ;  or  in  studios  that  are 
heated  with  gas  or  coke  stoves,  as  the  fumes  given  off 
from  these  latter  have  a  very  tarnishing  action  on  silver. 
Most  mirror-boxes,  or  cases,  are  fitted  with  a  lid  to  protect 
it  from  the  atmosphere  and  dust,  and  this  should  always 
be  kept  closed  when  not  focussing  or  exposing  a  plate. 
With  care  in  this  direction,  it  is  surprising  how  long  a 
mirror  will  last  without  requiring  to  be  re-polished. 
When  a  mirror  is  tarnished,  the  effect  is  that  a  longer 
exposure  is  required,  as  the  image  reflected  by  it  is  of 
a  more  or  less  yellow  colour.  Mirrors,  when  out  of  use, 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  for  if  the  silver  film  becomes 
damp  it  is  but  loosely  adherent  to  the  glass. 

A  few  'hints  now  about  the  polishing  of  mirrors,  which 
is  a  more  or  less  delicate  work,  and  unless  some  little  pre¬ 
caution  be  taken  it  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
silvered  surface.  For  the  polishing,  two,  or  better,  three, 
polishing  pads  are  required.  A  pad  of  this  kind  is  merely 
a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  tied  up  in  fine  chamois  leather 
so  as  to  form  a  soft  pad.  Some  fine  jeweller’s  rouge  is 
required.  This  had  best  be  obtained  from  such  houses  as 
supply  watchmakers’  and  jewellers’  requisites.  That  to 
be  obtained  at  the  oils  hops  should  be  avoided  for  our 
present  purpose,  as  it  usually  contains  such  gritty  matters 
as  would  quite  ruin  the  silvered  surface.  The  process  is 
as  follows  :  The  mirror,  and  also  the  pads,  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  make  the  mirror  quite  warm  a  few  minutes  before 
polishing  is  commenced.  Then,  after  removing  all  traces 
of  dust  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush,  a  little  of  the  rouge 
is  dusted  on,  and  one  of  the  pads  lightly  rubbed  over  with 
a  circular  motion,  until  the  tarnish  is  removed.  The 
superfluous  rouge  is  then  shaken  off.  A  little  more  rouge 
is  then  rubbed  on  one  of  the  other  pads ;  with  this  the 
surface  is  gone  over  very  lightly,  which  will  further 
enhance  the  polish.  Finally,  the  third  pad  is  used  merely 
to  remove  any  traces  of  the  rouge  that  may  remain.  The 
pads  had  best  be  numbered  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the 
first  kept  for  the  first  removal  of  the  tarnish,  the  second 
for  the  after-polishing,  and  the  third  for  the  finishing. 
The  pads  should  be  kept  in  a  box,  preferably  a  tin  one, 
to  protect  them  from  dust,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  a  particle  of  grit  is  on  either  of  the  pads  it  would  make 
scratches  on  the  mirror.  If  kept  in  this  way  the  same  set 
of  pads  will  serve  for  years ;  indeed,  they  seem  after  a 
time  to  improve  by  use  as  the  rouge  gets  into  the  leather 
and  so  makes  it  a  better  polisher. 

It  was  said  above  that  a  prism  was  more  durable  than 
a  mirror,  but  the  latter  is  equally  so  except  that  it  will 
occasionally  require  re-silvering  as  the  silver  gets  worn 
away  with  the  polishing ;  but  that-  is  a  trivial  matter  as 
compared  with  the  first  cost  of  a  prism,  particularly  if  it 
is  one  of  large  size.  The  price  of  large  prisms  is  great; 
for  instance,  in  a  price  list  now  before  us  one  with  five- 
inch  surfaces  is  quoted  at  eighty  pounds. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  RESINOUS 
DEVELOPER  STAINS  FROM  NEGATIVES. 


Stains  caused  by  the  resinous  oxidation  products  of  the 
developing  phenols  can  be  removed,  I  find,  by  the  following 
method,  whether  the  stain  be  in  the  form  of  stain  image  or 
general  stain.  The  negative  is  first  soaked  in  water,  and  after¬ 


wards  it  is  bleached  completely  in 

Potassium  bichromate  .  65  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  400  minims. 

Common  salt  . .  1  oz. 

Water  . .  10  oz. 

Next  it  is  washed  till  no  yellow  colour  shows,  and  then  it  is 

immersed  for  between  five  minutes  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 

Potassium  permanganate  .  6  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  30  minims. 

Water  . 5  oz. 

It  is  then  washed  in  running  water  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  treated  with 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  .  6  grs. 

Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  8  minims. 

Water  . 3  oz. 


The  potassium  permanganate  bleaches  out  the  developer  stain, 
but  leaves  in  its  place  a  manganese  one,  and  this  is  removed 
by  the  sulphurous  acid. 

The  negative  is  now  washed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  running 
water,  and  then  redeveloped.  I  recommend  as  a  redeveloper  :  — - 


Metol  . . . .  30  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . . .  90  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate  . . . . . .  1  oz. 

Water  . . . . .  10  oz. 


The  solution  keeps  well  enough  if  stored  in  a  bottle  with  a 
stopper  greased  with  a  little  vaseline. 

The  exposure  of  the  negative  to  the  permanganate  solution 


should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  or  so,  as  otherwise  the  filiu ( 
may  suffer. 

I  believe  this  permanganate  method  is  the  first  really  satis 
factory  method  proposed.  I  take  it  the  permanganate  remove- 
the  stain  by  oxidising  it.  Some  years  ago  I  proposed  a  s<j1u 
tion  of  bleaching  powder  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  phenol- 
resin  stains,  but  although  the  stains  disappeared  in  th< 
bleaching  powder  solution  they  were  partially  restored  on 
redevelopment.  Acid  solutions  of  thiocarbamide  have  beenji. 
proposed  as  eliminators  of  developer  stains.  These  solutions 
do  remove  certain  yellow  stains  from  a  negative,  but  the  stains 
so  removed  are  not  developer  stains  at  all.  They  are  silver 
stains,  or,  in  other  words,  dichroic  fog.  Acid  thiocarbamide 
solutions  remove  these  stains  because  they  are  (slow)  solvents  j 
of  silver,  and  will  “reduce”  away  the  whole  of  the  silver |l 
image  of  a  negative  if  they  are  given  time  enough  to  act,  andji 
will  then  show  their  efficiency  (?)  as  developer-stain  eliminators ■ 
by  leaving  the  stain  image  behind.  A  far  better  method  than  i ; 
the  use  of  thiocarbamide  for  removing  silver  stains  was  given 
in  my  recent  article  on  silver  intensification  in  this  journal. 
Thiocarbamide  is,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  a  most  useful  i 
and  hitherto  quite  inadequately  appreciated  chemical  in  the  j 
toning  of  bromide  and  P.O.P.  prints,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  ® 
quite  out  of  place  as  a  stain-remover.  The  bichromate-chloride ffl 
bleaching-bath  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  a  real 
destroyer — probably  oxidation  again — of  developer  stains,  but  J 
its  action  is  only  feeble  in  this  respect  compared  with  that  " 
of  potassium  permanganate.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  long  ago® 
showed  the  futility  of  using  merely  acid  solutions  as  a  means  -  u 
of  “clearing  ”  away  resinous  developer  stains. 

R.  E.  Blake  Smith. 


ON  RESOLUTION  IN  THE  HALF-TONE  PROCESS. 


[The  following  important  paper  on  the  possible  definition  of  detail  obtainable,  not  only  in  half-tone  engraving,  but  by 
any  photo-mechanical  process,  appears  in  the  recently  issued  “  Klimsch’s  Jahrbuch,”  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Hunters,  Limited.  We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Klimsch  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


The  following  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  fineness  of  the  ruling  of  a 
screen  and  that  of  the  finest  details  which  a  particular  screen 
is  capable  of  “  resolving  ” — that  is,  reproducing  in  facsimile. 
In  order  that  the  experiments  may  be  better  understood,  some 
preliminary  explanation  should  be  given.  The  screens  used  had 
opaque  and  transparent  lines  of  equal  breadth.  Designating, 
as  is  usual,  the  fineness  of  the  screen  by  the  number  of  lines 
per  centimetre,  one  speaks  thus  of  a  40,  60,  or  80  line-screen, 
the  reference  being  to  the  number  of  black  lines  per  centimetre. 
It  is  better,  however,  in  connection  with  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  to  employ  the  idea  of  the  “period”  of  a  screen  as  the 
measure  of  its  fineness.  Fig.  1  will  make  this  clear  without 
further  explanation.  As  just  mentioned,  the  screen  consists  of 
opaque  and  transparent  lines  of  equal  breadth.  The  smallest 
period  here  recurring  thus  consists  of  one  black  and  one  white 
line — that  is  to  say,  in  Fig.  1  the  portion  marked,  as  P  is  the 
period  of  the  screen,  and  it  is,  of  course,  immaterial  what  point 
in  the  period  is  selected  as  that  from  which  to  reckon  the  measure¬ 
ment,  provided  that  the  same  point  in  the  succeeding  period 
is  taken  as  the  end  of  the  period.  The  length  of  the  period  is 
thus  ascertained  from  the  usual  data.  A  screen  of  80  lines  per 
centimetre  has  80  black  and  80  transparent  lines  in  this  length. 
Its  period  is  thus  10  mm.  :  80  =  .125  mm.  The  half-tone 
screen  produces  on  the  focussing  screen  or  in  the  screen  negative 


a  number  of  dots  equal  to  a  number  of  lines  or  periods.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  dots  is  thus  dependent  upon 
the  period  of  the  screen  and  is  equal  to  it.  The  size  of 
the  dots,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  the  exposure.  The 


m 

•  •  • 


< 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

degrees  of  gradation  of  the  image  are  the  result  of  'differences 
in  the  size  of  the  dot  throughout  the  image.  Fig.  2  shows 
diagrammatically  the  relation  of  the  dot  to  the  screen.  If 
we  would  produce  a  line  system  consisting  of  black  and 
white  lines  with  the  screen  represented  in  Fig.  2,  or,  to- 
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).  clearer,  by  means  of  the  maximum  dot,  we  can  only 
l  50  if  we  alternatively  allow  one  screen  dot  to  remain  and. 
t  ove  the  two.  The  finest  detail  reproduced  with  this  screen 
f  thus  be  twice  the  size  of  the  screen  period.  Apparently  the 


Fig.  3. 


:  Hum  sized  dots  are  capable  of  reproducing  a  line  system  in 
:  imile.  This,  therefore,  is  the  “  characteristic  image  ”  of  the 
ceil,  and  as  such  does  not  concern  the  question  of  resolution 


Fig.  4. 

the  details.  In  Fig.  2  the  screen  period  is  marked  P,  the 
idlest  period  of  image  which  is  resolvable  by  this  screen 
iod  is  marked  B.  The  screen  dot,  which  is  dispensed  with  in 


Fig.  5. 

olving  this  image  period,  is  shown  with  the  two  lines  passing 
ough  it.  In  order  to  understand  the  following  reoroduction 
:he  test  chart  we  must  further  examine  the  conditions  under 
ich  the  screen  is  capable  of  reproducing  squares  and  circles  in 


facsimile,  dig.  3  shows  a  circle  of  diameter  I)  inscribed  in  a 
square,  the  side  of  which  is  also  D.  Obviously  the  screen  must 
be  capable  of  resolving  the  distance  X  (which  must  be  of 
length  2P)  in  order  that  the  disc  and  squares  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable  and  their  form  separately  recognisable. 


Fig.  6. 


The  distance  X  is  equal  to  -  thus  dots  and  squares  must. 

D  , 

be  distinguishable  if  their  diameter  and  the  length  of  their 
sides  respectively  are  10  times  as  great  as  the  screen  period. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  screen  dots  are  obtained  by  laying  two* 


Fig.  7 


line-screens  crosswise  upon  each  other.  In  all  the  experiments 
here  concerned  the  screens  were  crossed  so  that  their  lines  formed 
right-angles.  Clearly  it  is  not  quite  immaterial  how  the  line 
system  to  be  resolved  is  placed  in  regard  to  the  screen  dots.  We 
may  define  a  screen-square  as  a  square  which  is  so  formed  that 
the  centres  are  joined  together  by  four  neighbouring  screen  dots 


Fig  8  Fig.  9. 


through  straight  lines.  If  the  line  system  to  be  resolved  runs- 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  these  squares  we  may  have  to  do  with 
the  screen  period  Px  of  Fig.  4.  If  however  the  line  system  runs 
diagonally  with  the  screen-squares  the  smaller  screen  period  P2- 
is  the  one  necessary.  The  ratio  of  Pj  to  P2  is  very  simple — 
nunely,  P:  =  P2  v'2  P  14.  We  shall  see  in  the  following 
that  this  theoretical  calculation  corresponds  completely  with  the 
facts.  In  the  experiments  a  test  chart  was  used  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  breadth  of  the  black  lines,  the  length  of  side  of  the- 
black  squares,  and  the  diameter  of  the  black  discs  are  equal 
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throughout  the  chart,  and  the  different  degrees  of  reduction  were 
chosen  to  give  exact  multiples  of  millimetres.  The  enlargement 
of  the  image  was  so  shown  that  in  all  the  experiments  the  follow- 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 


ing  six  enlarged  dimensions  of  the  image  were  employed.  The 
breadth  of  one  black  line  was — 

1  2  3  8  16  32 

Breadth  of  line  mm.  1  0.5  0.25  0.12  0.06  0.03 

Length  of  period .  2  1  0.5  0.25  0.12  0.06 

(3)  (1.5)  (0.7)  (0.35)  (0.10)  (0.09, 


Fig.  12. 

Two  lengths  of  period  occur  in  the  test  chart.  In  one  the  black 
elements  and  the  interspaces  are  of  the  same  size,  the  period  in 
this  part  being  thus  double  the  width  of  the  line.  In  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  chart  the  interspace  is  double  the  breadth  of  the 
line,  the  period  being  thus  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  line 
{bracketed  numbers  of  the  third  row). 


Fig.  13. 


The  first  experiments  were  made  with  an  80  line-screen.  The 
length  of  period  of  this  screen  is  Px  =  .125  mm.  P2  =  .09  mm. 
This  screen  would  thus  resolve  for  Px  image  period  of  .25  mm.  :  for 
P2  image  periods  of  .18  mm.  Fig.  6  shows  a  photo-micrograph 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  test  chart  on  the  scale  of  1  :  8,  and  with 
the  two  periods  of  .25  and  .35  length.  According  to  this  the 
periods  of  .25  mm.  are  just  resolved.  This  corresponds  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  above  data,  according  to  which  there  will  be 
resolution  of  an  image  period  which  is  double  the  size  of  the 
screen  period — that  is  to  say,  an  image  period  of  twice  .  125.  On 
the  other  half  of  the  photo-micrograph  there  is  the  larger  period 
which  naturally  is  completely  resolved.  In  Fig.  7  the  scale  of 


reduction  is  l-16th,  and  here  in  the  left-hand  upper  portion  | 
be  seen  the  effect  of  the  diagonal  position  referred  to  m  Kqi, 
The  fact  that  here  a  period  of  .18  mm.  is  resolved  agrees  \h 
the  assumptions  made.  The  period  of  .12  is,  of  course,  U 


Fig.  14. 

resolved.  In  Fig.  8  we  have  a  position  which  shows  two  r<> 
and  two  square  dots.  According  to  calculation  (Fig.  3) 
limit  must  lie  exactly  here,  since  Fig.  8  is  a  photo-microgi 


Fig.  15. 

of  a  1  : 2  reproduction  of  the  test  chart.  The  squares  and  d  s 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  and  their  resolution  is  very  der- 
tive.  Fig.  9  shows  white  squares  on  a  dark  ground,  the  reduclb 


Fig.  16. 


being  again  1  : 2.  These  squares  are  even  worse  resolved  t  1 
the  black  ones  of  Fig.  8,  but  the  printing  is  partly  respons  p 
for  this.  Fig.  10  shows  a  1:4  reproduct'on  of  the  test  chi. 


Fig.  17. 


The  three  vertical  rows  of  dots  on  the  left  should  be  discs,  tl  e 
on  the  right  squares  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  evidele 
here  of  proper  resolution.  According  to  Fig.  3  the  squares  <1 
discs  should  be  completely  resolved  by  the  80  line-screen  if  tl  i' 
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Fig.  20. 

lots  is  quite  imperfect.  Fig.  17  shows  white  squares  and  discs 
’eproduced  in  line  at  1:4;  but  here  again  there  is  no  difference 
■o  be  seen  between  the  discs  and  the  squares.  Fig.  18  shows 
die  reproduction  of  the  test  chart  by  photogravure  at  1  : 16  ; 
he  finest  periods  are  just  resolved,  and  the  photogravure  plate 
n  this  case  has  been  used  just  at  the  limit  of  resolution.  If 
JUr  assumptions  as  to  resolution  are  correct,  the  grain  of  a 
ihotogravure  plate  must  have  a  period  of  about  .06  mm. 
-ig.  19  shows  that  this  assumption  is  correct.  The  photo- 
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,  imeter  and  length  of  side  are  equally  1  mm.  This  will  be  seen 
-  be  the  case  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  All  the  photo-micrographs, 
gs.  6  to  11,  are  of  reproductions  with  an  80  line-screen, 
k  12  shows  a  reproduction  with  a  40  Fne-screen,  and  here 
bids  and  interspaces  of  equal  width  are  again  resolved  on  a 
4  scale.  Fig.  13  shows  dots  and  squares  on  a  1  : 1  scale  with 
40  line-screen,  but  the  resolution  is  defective  ;  two  corners 
•  a  square  are  fairly  well  resolved,  but  the  two  others  are  imsuffi- 


micrograph  shows  the  grain  of  the  photogravure  plate  in  inci¬ 
dent  light.  Numerous  measurements  showed  that  the  period 
averaged  about  .07  mm. 

In  the  case  of  almost  all  the  reproductions  it  is  noticed  that 
the  white  elements  of  the  image  are  represented  somewhat  too 
small  and  the  black  elements  somewhat  too  large,  which  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  reversal  of  the  negative  into  a  positive,  which 
is  repeatedly  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  great  reduction, 
as  also  to  the  intensification,  etc.,  of  the  negatives  of  trans¬ 


Fig.  21. 

parencies.  The  experiments  above  described  apply  to  one  of  the 
many  properties  of  reproduction.  Judging  only  from  the  results 
here  obtained,  no  further  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  respective  processes,  but  one  definite  conclusion  is. 
possible.  The  test  chart  has  proved  itself  of  very  great  use.  It 
is  simple  in  design,  and  lends  itself  to  quickly  judging  of  the 


Fig.  22. 

results  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  assistance  thus  rendered  by  Messrs.  Klimsch  and  Co., 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  to  whom  the  making  of  the  chart  and 
of  the  reproductions  is  due.  The  photo-micrographs  were  all 
made  with  the  Zeiss  photo-micrographic  installation,  using  a 
“  Planar  ”  of  35  mm.  focal  length.  The  convenience  of  the  instal- 


Fig.  23. 

lation  and  the  greater  aperture  of  the  “  Planar  ”  made  it  possible- 
to  carry  out  all  the  necessary  work  of  the  photo-micrography  in 
a  single  morning.  The  results  obtained  have  some  importance 
chiefly  for  the  half-tone  process  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  further 
researches  may  be  made  in  other  reproduction  methods.  M  ith 
the  exception  of  Fig.  11  all  the  photo-micrographs  are  of  25 
diameters  magnification.  Fig.  11  is  a  10-times  magnification. 

Dr.  W.  Scheffer. 


Fig.  18. 

jently  so.  Fig.  14  shows  a  line  production  of  the  test  chart  on 
scale  of  1  : 16  ;  here  the  smallest  periods  are  very  well  resolved, 
it  the  dots  and  circles  cannot  be  distinguished.  In  this  case 
le  limit  is  reached  not  only  through  the  appearance  of  the 
anting  plate,  but  through  the  materials,  paper,  ink,  etc.,  as 
ell  as  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  printing  ;  the  dots  and 


Fig  19. 

quares  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  80  line-screen  used  at 
:  8  has  resolved  periods  of  lines  and  interspaces  of  equal  breadth, 
nd  at  1:1  squares  and  dots  are  plainly  distinguishable.  The 
ine  reproduction  resolves  the  corresponding  periods  at  1  : 16  and 
nalogously  the  squares  and  discs  at  1:2,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
rig.  16  shows  that  at  1  : 4  the  resolution  of  the  squares  and 
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A  COMBINED  TONING  AND  FIXING  BATH  FOR  ILFORD 

P.O.P. 


(From  “Photographic  Scraps.”) 

Although  many  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  the  combined  bath  dis¬ 
colour  and  fade  very  quicnly,  and  the  fault  is  unquestionably  in  the 
bath  used,  any  general  condemnation  of  it  is  not  justified.  The  con¬ 
demnation  should  be  applied  to  the  particular  bath,  or  to  its  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  using,  and  not  to  all  forms'  of  the  combined  bath 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  capable  of  producing 
prints  as  permanent  and  as  little  liable  to  change  in  any  way  as 
any  silver  print  can  possibly  be. 

In  order  that  prints  toned  and  fixed  at  one  operation  may  be 
thoroughly  stable  and  show  no  tendency  to  deteriorate,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  several  conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  In  using  many  of 
the  commercial  ready-made  solutions,  one  or  more  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  be  satisfied,  especially  when  a  bath  is  used  several 
times  in  succession.  Prints  that  deteriorate  quickly  are  the  natural 
result. 


The  essential  conditions  are: — • 

1.  That  there  should  be  enough  gold  in  the  solution,  at  the  time 
of  using,  for  the  number  of  prints  that  it  is  required  to  tone. 

2.  That  the  bath  should  be  sufficiently  strong  in  hypoi  to  fix  the 
prints  thoroughly  by  the  time  that  the  desired  tone  is  reached. 

3.  That  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  ensure  perfect  fixation. 

4.  That  the  bath  should  be  alkaline. 

The  most  simple  manner  of  ensuring  the  first  requirement  is  to 
mix  sufficient  solution  for  the  number  of  prints  that  it  is  desired  to 
tone,  and  after  using  throw  the  solution  away. 

The  practice  of  using  the  solution  once  only  is  very  desirable  for 
other  reasons.  A  solution  that  is  used  many  times  in  succession  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  loaded  with  impurities ;  its  composition  is 
always  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty.  Its  strength  in  any  one 
constituent  can  never  be  known  definitely,  and  its  action  is  neces¬ 
sarily  uncertain. 

The  combined  bath  here  given  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory 
with  Ilford  P.O.P.,  and  yields  very  pleasing,  rich,  warm,  purple 
tones.  It  is  not,  however  equally  satisfactory  with  all  papers  on 
the  market.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  several  years’  working  in  my 
own  practice,  and  the  prints  produced  by  its  aid  have  never  shown 
the  slightest  tendency  to  deteriorate  in  any  way. 

Each  constituent  of  the  bath  will  keep  in  solution  satisfactorily 
for  a  very  long  time ;  and  if  the  following  separate  solutions  are  pre¬ 
pared,  any  desired  quantity  may  be  mixed  in  a  few  moments  when¬ 
ever  required. 


A — Hypo 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 


B — Ammonium  Sulphocyanide 
Water  to 


1  lb. 
32  ozs. 

2  ozs. 
83  ozs. 


0 — Lead  acetate  ... 
Water  to  make 


1  oz. 
83  ozs. 


The  lead  acetate  should  be  dissolved  in  very  hot  water,  as  nearly 
boiling  as  possible.  The  solution  will  be  cloudy^  and  it  should  be 
shaken  up  before  measuring  out  any  quantity  required. 


D — Gold  Chloride 
Water 

E — 'Strong  Ammonia 
Water 


15  grains. 
3  ozs. 

3  drs. 

10  ozs. 


To  prepare  the  toning  bath  take  three  ounces  of  A  and  three 
drachms  each  of  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make 
the  total  quantity  up  to  ten  ounces.  This  quantity  of  bath  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  eight  whole-plate  prints  ;  for  fifteen  half -plate ;  or  for  thirty- 
two  quarter-plate.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  important  that  the  solutions  should  be  mixed  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  necessary  quantity  of  A 
should  be  taken  first;  B  added  next,  then  C,  and  so  on.  After 
measuring  C,  the  measure  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  before  using 
it  for  D,  and  again  thoroughly  rinsed  before  measuring  E. 

The  prints  should  be  placed  in  the  bath  without  previous  washing, 
and  they  must  receive  constant  attention  and  turning-over  during 
the  operation.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  solution  should 
have  free  access  to  the  surface  of  each  print  while  the  toning  and 
fixing  progresses. 

The  minimum  time  for  the  prints  to  remain  in  the  bath  should  be 


twelve  minutes.  This  is  most  important  to  ensure  perfect  iixat  '' 
and,  consequently,  stability. 

Very  deep  printing  is  necessary  for  toning  and  fixing  in  this  hi 
For  amateur  workers  or  those  whose  silver  printing  is  intermitt  r 
or  for  all  who  experience  difficulty  .in  obtaining  uniform  and  ^  [: 
results  by  separate  toning  and  fixing,  this  bath  will  be  found  a  g  i 
boon.  In  addition,  there  is  a  marked  saving  of  time  by  reasoi  § 
there  being  one  operation  only  and  no  preliminary  washing.  | 
final  washing  is  the  same  as  the  usual  washing  after  fixing. 

For  several  years  I  have  used  this  method  exclusively,  and 
results  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  tone  is  judged  1 
the  prints  lie  in  the  solution,  the  final  colour  being  that  which  t 
have  at  the  time  of  being  taken  from  the  bath. 

Henry  W.  Bennett,  F.R.PF  II 


THE  R.P.S.  CAROL 
Goon  King  McIntosh. 

Good  King  McIntosh  arose 
A  gaping  and  a  yawning,. 

Raised  the  blind,  and  with  his  nose 
The  window  pane  adorning, 

Said  “  I  canna  well  suppose 
It  will  be  wet  this  morning, 

Squeezed  inside  a  kilt  and  hose 
I’ll  gang  oot  auto-chro-me-ing.” 

Striding  down  the  Thames  in  style, 
And  nothing  ever  fearing, 

Autochroming  every  milt 
In  spde  of  rustics  jeering. 

Now  and  then  and  once  awhile, 

A  “  drap  o’  somethin’  ”  cheering 

Broadened  Mac’s  familiar  smile, 

And  kept  him  from  a  wear-y-ing. 

Thanmshead  down  to  Nore  he  went, 

As  gaily  as  on  heather. 

Kilt  and  plaid  got  sadly  rent, 

And  roads  were  rough  on  leather. 

Bonnet  blew  away  in  Kent, 

In  rather  windy  weather. 

Cheery  wire  to  home  he  sent  : 

“  Me  sporran  holds  to-geth-er-er.” 

When  he’d  lost  his  bonnet  blue 
A  lens  cap  looked  quite  dandy ; 

When  his  kilt  was  torn  quite  through 
The  focus  cloth  was  handy. 

When  his  shoes  were  lost  to  view 
He  picked  out  places  sandy ; 

When  his  hose  departed,  too, 

He  rubbed  his  legs  with  bra-an-dy. 

Back  in  Russell  Square  one  day, 

And  in  the  best  condition, 

We  found  Mac.  in  spirits  gay, 

For  he’d  fulfilled  his  mission 

Worked  at  autochromes  like  play 
(All  with  our  kind  permission) ; 

Helped  us  once  again  to  pay 
For  Annual  Ex-hi-bi-i-tion. 


Nottingham  Camera  Club. — The  eighth  annual  exhibition  will  1 
held  from  March  17  to  20,  in  the  Mechanics’  Lecture  Hall,  when  tl 
awards  will  take  the  form  of  statuettes,  eleven  of  which  will  t 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Furley  Lewis,  for  awai 
in  the  open  classes.  As  previously  announced,  exhibits  entered  f< 
the  Birmingham  Exhibition  (February  22  to  March  6)  will  be  co 
lected  for  Nottingham  and  thence  forwarded  to  Sheffield  (March  l 
to  April  4)  free  of  charge  to  those  exhibitors  desirous;  of  enteric 
pictures  for  all  three.  Entry  forms  are  now  ready,  and  may  1 
obtained,  together  with  full  particulars  of  reduced  entry  fees,  etc 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  L.  Kent,  3,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridi 
ford,  Nottingham. 
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pi)oto=l»ecDanical  notes. 


The  U  se  of  Etching  Machines, 

i  the  current  number  of  the  American  “  Engraving  and  Elec- 
yper  ”  there  are  some  disparaging  comments  on  acid  blast  etching 
hines,  it  being  stated  that  some  newspaper  plants  in  America 
unsuccessful  with  them.  It  is  further  stated  that  “  the  good 
ing  machine  is  yet  to  come.”  The  same  remark  could  be  made, 
in  fact  is  made  about  the  introduction  of  any  new  machine  or 
■ess,  but  photo-engravers  will  be  very  unwise  to  neglect  to  utilise 
ing  machines  until  'they  are  absolutely  perfect.  There  is  no 
bt  that  in  capable  hands  any  of  the  etching  machines  now  cn 
market  will  do  better  work  than  the  hand-rocked  tubs,  and  in 
’ter  time.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  Levy  acid  blast, 
only  thing  against  this  machine  being  its-  high  price.  But  all 
hines  require  not  only  absence  of  prejudice  against  them  (which 
lition  is  not  always  fulfilled),  but  a  determination  to  understand 
a  thoroughly  and  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  them. 

Selective  Mirrors. 

Le  Procede  ”  for  December  publishes  the  following  note  from 
F.  Dogilbert,  in  order  to  reserve  to  him  priority  of  the  idea : 
ruck  by  the  interest  there  would  be  in  suppressing  coloured 
ens,  which  introduce  such  a  great  number  of  aberrations  in  the 
?es  furnished  by  the  most  perfect  lenses,  I  ask  myself  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  realise  simultaneously  the  selection  and  reversing 
.  mirror,  on  the  surface  of  which  would  be  deposited,  for  example, 
electro-chemical  means,  a  thin  film  of  a  metal  or  a  transparent 
©  in  a  fashion  to  produce,  thanks  to  the  well-known  properties 
hin  films,  the  absorption  of  any  given  spectral  region. 

Mezzochrfime. 

re  new  photogravure  three-colour  is  perhaps  a  little  disappoint- 
when  one  expects  so  much  from  photogravure.  The  colours  are 
as  vigorous  as  they  might  be,  and  the  register  in  some  of  the 
fs  shown  is  not  quite  perfect.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a  triumph 
ev  are  produced,  as  is  .supposed,  from  copper  rollers  and"  printed 
i  rotary  method  at  a  very  high  speed.  The  chief  advantage  is 
absence  of  glare  which  always  accompanies  typographic  three- 
rr  owing  to  the  art  papers  on  which  it  is  printed.  If  the  three- 
ir  block  maker  wants  to  meet  this  competition  he  can  only  do 
th  success  by  the  use  of  more  pleasant  papers.  In  other  respects, 
probable  he  could  hold  his  own  with  the  new  process,  for  though 
ight  be  thought  that  the  photogravure  method  would  give  a 
l  greater  depth  of  ink  and  therefore  intensity  of  colour,  this  is 
)  particularly  noticeable  on  the  present  specimens  ;  and  they  could 
Jy  be  equalled  in  this  respect  by  three-colour  blocks. 


exhibitions. 


ISGOW  AND  WEST  OF  'SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

1  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  exhibition  the  Glasgow  and 
^  of  Scotland  Amateurs  threw  open  their  exhibition  to  non- 
-e  Der  competitors,  and  -set  aside  three  classes  for  them-;  but  still 
k  n  ember  s’  class  keeps  on  top  with  109  entries,  against  the  90 
d 'its  in  the  open,  but  then  in  the  open  class  the  “pictures  were 
>1  ed  by  J.  Craig  Annan,”  so  we  know  not  bow  many  were 
!j  ;ed.  This  procedure  is  not  usual  in  society  exhibitions,  but 
ic  endency  of  it  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  th©  exhibition,  and 
W  we  sec  some  of  the  work  that  finds  a  place  on  exhibition  walls, 
^  fish  arises  that  the  practice  was  more  generally  followed.  This 
djition  contains  much  good  work,  and  the  secretary  with  his 
^l-en  entries  proves  what  a  tower  of  strength  he  must  be  to  the 
ie hers,  while  the  quality  of  the  work  shows  that  he  is  fully 
T  le,  as  he  is  certainly  willing,  to.  help  the  younger  members  of 
Society.  The  open  class  occupies  the  small  room,  and  the  judges, 
M's.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  R.  M.  G.  Coventry,  awarded  plaques 
*  b  following: — “Across  the  Harbour”  (191),  James  A.  Angus, 
d  jurgh ;  “Studiously  Inclined”  (206),  Peter  Orr,  Gov  an ;  and 
C  dhood  ”  (238),  Mrs.  James  Risk,  Castlecary.  In  the  Auto- 
lrpe  (open)  plaques  are  gained  by  “Portrait”  (298),  Victor  L. 


Alexander,  Glasgow ;  “  The  Crying  Girl  ”  (copy  of  Greuze’s 

painting)  (301),  Capt.  W.  J.  Stounm,  Harrow-on-the-Hill ;  and 
“Fruit”  (304),  E.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Lantern  Slides  (open),  sets 
of  four: — Plaques :  259,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Paisley;  260,  Capt. 

Stomm ;  and  265,  James  McKissack,  Glasgow. 

In  the  members’  classes  the  awards  are  as  follows: — Open  to  all 
Members  : — Plaques:  “Out  in  the  Coming  Storm”  (2),  A.  J.  Gar¬ 
wood;  “  Le  Quai  des  Pecheurs,  Ostende”  (3),  Alex.  G.  Watson; 
“A  Portrait  Study”  (5),  John  Currie;  “The  Hen  Wife”  (15),  John 
McWilliam;  “Mid-day  Leisure”  (24),  Harry  Thomson;  “Eyemouth 
—Herring  Smoking”  (35),  John  Martin;  “The  Fishers’  Harbour, 
Ostend  ”  (41),  James  McKissack ;  “Winter  Evening  in  Strathend- 
rick  ”  (96),  W.  R.  Baxter.  Honourable  Mention  :  .John  A.  Stewart 
and  D.  W.  Macdonald. 

Novice  Class: — Plaques:  “The  Ferry”  (131),  John  P.  Copland; 
“  rlhe  Shore  Road  ’  (147),  Archibald  N.  White.  Honourable  Men¬ 
tion :  William  Baird,  William  R.  Muir,  and  Peter  W.  Gibb. 

19U8  Outings: — Plaque:  “Stirling  Brig”  (117),  John  Martin. 

Autochromes: — Plaque:  “Peacock  Butterfly”  (288g),  Victor  L. 
Alexander. 

Lantern  Slides: — Plaques:  268,  A.  J.  Garwood;  272,  W.  R. 
Baxter;  279,  James  McKissack;  285,  Arch.  Watson. 

Entertainments  are  provided  in  the  evening  during  the  course  of 
the  exhibition,  which  opened  Feb.  2nd  and  closes  13th. 


GLASGOW  EASTERN  AMATEURS’  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday,  in  their  compact  rooms  in  Landressy  Street,  “  The 
Eastern  ”  opened  their  annual  members’  exhibition.  The  Eastern 
believes  in  encouraging  their  own  members  in  their  exhibitions, 
presumably  believing  that  they  can  see  enough  non-members’  works 
at  the  other  exhibitions  in  the  district.  The  pictures  are  nicely 
displayed,  and  show  much  merit.  Several  of  them,  seen  elsewhere, 
now  announce  where  the  artist  got  his  encouragement.  The  mount¬ 
ing  and  framing  are  of  a  more  than  usual  excellence,  and  show  that 
much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  “  setting  ”  of  the  picture. 

A  loan  collection  of  six  large  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
London,  lend  a  variety  and  massiveness  to  the  exhibition,  though 
they  tend  to.  dwarf  the  exhibits  beside  them. 

Altogether  the  members  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  admir¬ 
able  little  show. 

The  judges,  Messrs.  Dan  Dunlop  and  G.  L.  A.  Blair,  made  the 
following  awards:- — Landscape,  etc.:  1,  B.  de  Pellette;  2,  Alex. 
Gault;  3,  H.  Collins;  4,  Robert  Richmond.  Portraiture  and  Figure 
Studies  :  1,  James  Hamilton'  (awarded  plaque  for  best  picture  in  the 
show);  2,  Alex.  Johnston.  Outings:  1,  Robert  Richmond.  Novice: 
1,  W.  4  Arbuckle.  Lantern  Slides :  1,  John  Harvey ;  2,  Robert 
Richmond ;  5,  Archibald  Campbell.  Dr.  Richmond’s  plaque  for  best 
gum  print :  R.  de  Pellette. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Sec.,  James  M'Kissack,  68,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

February  3  to  6. — Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  J.  R.  Johnston,  29,  Drummond  Terrace,  North  Shields. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Sec,  A.  G.  Else, 
Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 

February  10  and  11.- — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent, 
4,  High  Street,  Cowes. 

February  10  to  13. — Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Secs.,  F.  W.  Pearson 
and  R.  Walton,  39,  Granville  Road,  Middlesbrough. 

February  11  to  20.— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

February  16  to  20.— Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  20  to  March  6.— Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Entries 
close  February  6.  Exhibition  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20.— South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  10.  Sec.,  H.  Crieghton  Beckett,  44, 
Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En- 
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tries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  26  and  27. — Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
February  18.  Sec.,  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 
March  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry. 
March  17  to  20. — -Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  March  4. 

Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent,  3,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 
March  22  to  25. — Cripp legate  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H.  S. 

Cuming,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

March  30  to  April  3. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
March  13.  Sec.,  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harboard  Road,  Woodseats, 
Sheffield. 

March  31  and  April  1. — Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
March  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 
April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
April  29  to  May  17.- — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Entries  close  March  15. 
Secretary  General,  Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurin®,  Paris. 


Patent  l)eu)$* 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — a  re  treated  in 
Photo  Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  were  made  between  January  18  and 

to  :  — 

Developing  Dish  Support. — No.  1,196.  Improved  means  for 
adjustably  supporting  a  developing  dish  or  tray  operated  by  clock¬ 
work  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  washing  plateo  or  films  and 
means  for  regulating  the  movement  of  said  mechanism.  Thomas 
Anthony  Bowers  and  James  Stanley  Craik,  4,  St.  Ann’s  Square, 
Manchester. 

Plates. — No.  1,498.  Improvements  in  photographic  plates,  films, 
papers,  and  the  like-.  Henry  Sonnenberg,  30,  Church  Street, 
Clapha.n  Road,  London. 

Changing  Boxes. — No.  1,545.  Improved  means  in  connection  with 
boxes  for  photographic  dry  plates  or  films  for  the  purpose  of  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  without  the  use  of  a  dark-room.  John  Martin, 
77,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Plate-Holder. — No.  1,693.  Appliance  for  holding  photographic 
plates,  papers,  cards,  or  films  for  developing,  fixing,  toning,  or 
washing  purposes.  George  Trudgett,  Thurston,  Colchester  Road, 
Leyton,  London. 

Filters. — No.  1,716.  Process  of  manufacturing  filters.  Reinhold 
Sucro,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  bd.  each,  post  free%  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  b  achets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Photographs. — No.  658,  1908 

(January  10,  1908).  The  invention  consists  essentially  in  a  method 
by  which  the  lines  or  tints  of  -a  picture  may  be  translated  into 
ordinary  telegraphic  signals  which,  having  been  transmitted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  are  re-translated  into  the  original  design. 

In  former  methods  of  pictorial  telegraphy,  the  various  tone 
values  of  the  component  dots  have  been  telegraphed  by  producing 
equivalent  variations  in  the  transmitting  current.  The  actual 
record  in  such  cases  is  obtained  by  causing  the  current  variations 
to  control  the  intensity  of  a  iight,  acting  upon  a  photographic 
plate  or  film,  at  successive  spots.  Thus,  since  the  transmissing 
and  recording  of  the  necessary  impressions  must  occur  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  speed  of  transmission  is  limited  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  slow  rate  at  which  successive  photographic  exposures  -can  be 
made,  with  adequate  control. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  all  electrical  and  optical  de¬ 
vices  other  than  those  ordinarily  used  in  telegraphy  and  photography 
are  dispensed  with.  The  conversion  of  tone  values  into  telegraphic 


signals,  and  the  reconversion  of  the  latter  into  tone  values,  is  dh 
by  simple  mechanical  means.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  actH 
transmission  is  effected  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

There  is  first  made  a  photographic  enlargement  of  the  pktl 
to  be  telegraphed,  the  magnification  being  twenty  diameters  if  L 
picture  is  small.  Upon  this  enlarged  picture  is  laid  a  transpail 
sheet  of  tissue,  divided  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  into  spa  Bj 
say,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  square.  This  being  done,  it  becoiif 
evident  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  small  portion  of  f 
picture  enclosed  by  any  one  of  the  subdividing  squares  con.-titi  i 
an  evenly  tinted  surface.  Further,  it  is  seen  that,  from  the  dee}  s, 
black  of  the  picture  to  the  purest  white  of  the  paper,  the  let  • 
nisable  degrees  of  tint  are  certainly  not  more  than  six  in  numll 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  square  sub-divisions  in  regular  sue  -  1 
sion,  from  left  to  right  and  line  after  line,  marking  upon  each  ill 
numerical  value  of  the  tint  within  it,  we  obtain  a  series  of  va’U 
which  may  be  telegraphed  to  any  distant  point,  and  there  l>e  rejpf 
dueed  with  certainty.  All  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  fuU( 
ment  of  this  purpose  may  lie  summed  up  as  follows  :  — 

First,  the  successive  tints  must  be  gauged  with  some  degref  J 
accuracy. 

Secondly,  the  end  of  each  line  of  tints,  from  right  to  left  or  f|U  j 
top  to  bottom  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  clearly  indicated. 

Thirdly,  the  six  telegraphic  signals,  which  respectively  r-  I 
respond  to  the  six  tints  recognised  in  the  picture,  must  be  (,»•  I 
cientlv  definite  and  concise  t<?  ensure  both  speed  and  reliability  j 
transmission. 

Those  requirements  being  fulfilled,  the  telegraphic  reproduc  fct  J 
of  any  picture  can  present  no  difficulty. 

For  judging  the  tints  in  the  original  enlargements,  stanti  I 
tints  for  comparison  may  be  employed. 

If  the  picture  to  be  transmitted  is  rectanglar  in  shape,  <n  J 
successive  line  of  squares  will  be  of  uniform  length,  and  no  h  j 
sible  mistake  can  arise  in  this  respect.  If,  however,  the  man  j 
is  curved  or  irregular,  a  straight  line  must  lie  drawn  at  the  je  I 
from  which  the  reckoning  is  made.  Then,  at  the  beginnin  g  j 
each  row  of  squares,  -the  number  of  blank  spaces  between  tft  I 
straight  line  and  the  true  margin  of  the  picture  must  be  denoti;  j 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  line,  some  definite  sign  must  be  giV  I 
The  “  D  Q  ”  signal  (—  •  •  •  — )  will  serve  the  purpose  quite  tl.  I 

To  insure  accuracy  of  transmission,  it  may  be  found  advis  e-  j 
in  practice  to  let  each  tint  be  represented  by  a  sign  of  tf»  I 
signals,  thus:  — 


(W) 

(S) 

(G) 

(D) 

(U) 

(R) 


White 
Slight  tint. 
Grey. 

Dark  grey. 
Ultra-grey. 
Darkest  tint. 


Considering  now  the  reconstruction  of  the  picture  at  the  r<  •-  I 
ing  station,  it  is  best  to  employ  some  form  of  typographic  pi  j 
capable  of  reproducing,  at  will,  each  of  the  standard  tints,  arr;  id  J 
in  proper  sequence. 

Using  this  method  we  construct  type,  the  faces  of  whicl if#  I 
respectively  fashioned  so  as  to  give  impressions  corresponding  j 
the  six  standard  tints  already  described.  This  may  readihM  j 
done  by  forming  the  type-faces  into  lines  varying  in  number  id  j 
thickness  according  to  the  shade  desired  or  by  forming  the  id  j 
type  faces  so  as  to  produce  various  sizes  of  dots.  Such  type  M  j 
be  produced  in  quantities  and  set  up  in  the  ordinary  man  > 
or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  attached  to  a  simple  form  of  ij16-  i 
writing  machine,  and  operated  by  the  usual  finger-keys.  In  e  er 
case,  they  are  caused  to  produce  regularly  spaced  and  prow 
arranged  impressions,  corresponding  to  the  variously  tinted  i  j 
divisions  of  the  original  picture.  These  printed  tints  need  ntj  e 
upon  so  large  a  scale  as  the  squares  upon  the  magnified  p  0 
graph,  picture,  or  the  like,  used  at  the  transmitting  star11. 
Type  faces  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square  are  large  enough.  [ 

The  successive  tints  having  been  thus  reproduced,  eithe (  7 
printing  or  type-writing,  the  result  is  a  coarse  reproduction  oj  e 
original  picture.  In  this  state,  the  impression  resemble^ 
enlargement  made  from  an  ordinary  half-tone  printing  block,  j 
that  now  remains  is  to  make  a  photographic  reduction  tc  e 
original  dimensions,  and  the  final  result  will  resemble  an  ordjT 
half-tone  picture. 
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This  invention  comprises  advantages  of  a  practical  character, 
he  importance  of  which  is  considerable.  The  fact  that  the  actual 
irocess  of  reproduction,  is  independent  of  the  actual  transmission 
n’ovides  facilities  otherwise  unobtainable.  The  telegraphic  por- 
ion  of  the  work  may  be  done  at  the  highest  speed.  The  mechani- 
al  operations  may  be  carried  out  at  leisure.  The  transmission 
>f  a  pictorial  image  will  not  unduly  occupy  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  reproduction  of  that  image  need  not  be 
mduly  hurried.  With  ordinary  care,  the  results  produced  must 
)e  entirely  reliable  ;  and,  above  all,  technical  difficulties  of  every 
and  are  absolutely  removed.  The  only  facilities  and  technical 
[ualifications  essential  to  success  are  those  commonly  available 
n  the  practice  of  telegraphy  and  photography.  The  Amalgamated 
lad io-T ele  graph  Company,  Limited,  601,  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  and  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham 
Place,  London,  W. 

s)eu>  trade  names 

is.— No.  307,781.  Chemical  substances  used  in  photography, 
photographic  plates,  and  sensitised  films.  Eugen  Albert,  trading 
as  Dr.  E.  Albert  and  Co.,  Schwabingerlandstrasse,  55,  Munich, 
Germany,  manufacturer  of  photographic  materials.  November  9, 
1908. 

deration. — -No.  309,126.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  1,  Balloon  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers.  December  24,  1908. 
ereolette. — No.  309,015.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in 
Class  8.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  photographic  apparatus  manufacturers. 
December  19,  1908. 


Analecta, 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Green  Tones  on  Bromide  and  GasligHt  Papers. 

Mr.  C.  Winthrope  Somerville,  in  an  article  on  obtaining  various 
les  on  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer 
d  Photographic  News  ”  for  February  2,  gives  the  following 


mala  for  green  tones  :  — 

Ferric  chloride  . 1  gr. 

Oxalic  acid  (saturated  solution)  .  60  minims. 

Vanadium  chloride  (pure)  .  2  grs. 

Nitric  acid  .  5  minims. 

Water  to  make  .  ^  oz. 

ten  add,  stirring  the  while— 

Potassium  ferricyanide  . .  1  gr. 

Water  to  make  .  ^  oz. 


me  from  one  to  two  minutes ;  the  longer  the  immersion  the  lighter 
e  green.  Wash  ten  minutes  and  immerse  in  hypo  bath  of — 

Hypo  .  2  ozs. 

Boric  acid  .  200  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 


Reducing  the  Densiiy  of  N«|£ative», 

Mr.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith,  in  some  notes  on  reducing  the  density  of 
:  gatives,  in  “Photography  and  Focus”  for  February  2,  says:  — 
ie  negative  to  be  reduced  is  first  well  soaked  in  water.  It  is  then 
cached.  I  recommend  the  bichromate-chloride  bleaching  solution 
rave  often  described  in  “Photography.” 


Potassium  bichromate  .  65  grs. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  .  400  minims. 

Common  salt  .  1  oz. 

Water  to  .  10  ozs. 


This  bath  is  not  used  as  it  stands  here,  but  half  an  ounce  is  taken 
d  added  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  water.  Into  this 
uted  bleaching  solution  the  negative  is  put,  and  the  progress 
the  bleaching  operation  is  carefully  watched,  chiefly  by  looking 
the  back  of  the  negative.  When  the  lighter  parts  have  been 
■  lorinated  completely  it  will  he  found  that  a  lot  of  unchanged  silver 
nains  in  the  darker  ones.  When  the  darker  parts  have  been 


sufficiently  bleached — the  degree,  of  course,  depending  on  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  particular  negative — the  plate  is  taken  out  of 
the  solution  and  washed. 

After  washing  is  complete  the  remaining  silver  can  be  removed 
by  a  suitable  reducing  solution — i.e.,  one  which  dissolves  silver  with¬ 
out  reducing  silver  chloride.  Howard  Farmer’s  reducer,  of  course, 


will  not  do.  I  advise  : 

Potassium  permanganate  . . . .  4  grs. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  .  30'  minims. 

Water  . . .  5  ozs. 

Or— 

Basic  ceric  sulphate  . .  30  grs. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  .  45  minims. 

Water  . . .  5  ozs. 

The  action  of  both  these  solutions  is  very  quick,  and  a  few  minutes’ 
treatment  only  is  required.  .  .  .  After  all  the  remaining  silver  has 
been  dissolved  out  the  negative  is  again  washed,  and  then  rede¬ 
veloped. 

I  know  of  no  better  redeveloper  than  : 

Metol  . . .  15  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  . .  45  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  . . . .  5  oz. 

Water  . . . .  5  ozs. 


I)eu>  JtoDaratus,  $c. 


An  Adjustable  Hopper  for  “  Oil  ’  ’  Pigmenting.— Messrs, 
James  A.  .Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 
have  introduced  a  little  accessory  which  will  be  welcomed  b} 
workers  of  the  “oil”  and  “bromoil”  process.  It  is  a  holder,  in 
which  any  pigmenting  brush,  from  No,  1  to  No.  10,  can  be  held 
when  using  it)  for  the  “hopping  touch”  on  a  print.  The  drawing 
clearly  shows  how  the  “  hopper  ”  is  used.  Any  brush  can  b« 
quickly  adjusted  into  position,  the  handle  fits  nicely  in  the  palm  o/ 


the  hand,  and  by  resting  the  forefinger  along  the  wire  any  amount 
of  spring  may  be  obtained.  The  price  is  one  shilling. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  four-page  price  list  of  Messrs. 
Sinclair  describes  all  the  necessary  materials  and  accessories  for  the 
“oil”  processes,  and  has  proved  its  usefulness  to  those  working  the 
process  by  running  three  times  out  of  print  since  its  recent  first 
issue. 

- — — ■ — — — — 

Pew  Materials,  $c. 


Ivorine.  Sold  by  Greenberg  and  Sons,  Water  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Greenberg  and  Sons  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a 
sample  of  a  new  material  for  photographic  proposes,  which  they 
have  just  put  on  the  market,  called  “  Ivorine.”  It  is  a  compound 
with  a  very  even  matt  surface,  and  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  real 
ivory  without  the  grain  of  the  latter.  It  has  about  the  same 
flexibility  a<s  thin  ivory,  and  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
visiting  card,  so  that  pictures  upon  it  require  no  mounting.  Carbon 
prints  can  be  simply  developed  upon  it  direct,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  same  as  if  it  were  matt  opal  glass  or  single  transfer  paper. 
The  pictures  are  very  effective,  and  also  showT  well  as  transparencies. 
Here  we  have  a  material  the  use  of  which  in  carbon  printing  is 
simplicity  itself,  while  the  results  are  extremely  pleasing.  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  ivorine  may  be  used  for  any  process  in  photo¬ 
graphic  printing.  If,  however,  it  is  employed  in  silver  printing 
it  must,  obviously,  be  coated  with  an  emulsion  such  as  a  bromide  or 
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-chloride  one.  We  should  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  novelties  to  obtain  a  sample  of  ivorine.  Its  price  is 
very  moderate,  being,  for  quarter-plate  2s.  per  dozen,  half-plate, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  whole -pi  ate  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

“Royal  and  Rough  Velox.”  Sold  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  London,  E.C.,  and  John  J.  Griffin  and  -Sons,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

In  these  two  additions  to  the  already  numerous  varieties  of  Velox 
paper  the  user  of  Velox  is  provided  with  the  means  of  producing 
prints  of  “broad”  quality,  such  as  is  common  among  bromide 
papers,  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  useful  for  printing  in  Velox 
from  large  negatives.  However,  even  for  quite  is-mall  work  the 
texture  of  the  new  papers  is  by  no  -means  so  pronounced  as  to  unfit 
it  for  ordinary  work ;  indeed,  the  agreeable  surface  will  be  infinitely 
preferred  by  many  to  that  of  a  semi-matt  or  semi-glossy  paper.  The 
“  Royal  ”  is  a  paper  of  -cream  tint,  -and  gives  very  harmonious 
results  of  great  richness  in  the  shadows  and  brilliance  in  the  high 
lights.  The  “  Rough  Velox  ”  is  on-  a  white  paper,  and  gave  us 
prints  of  very  fine  black  -colour.  Both  papers:  are  of  the  “Special” 
order — that  is,  give  soft  results,  and  are  several  times  faster  than 
the  “Vigorous”  brands  of  Velox.  In  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
Velox  of  all  grades,  the  vendors  have  issued  an  illustrated  leaflet 
entitled  “Border  Printing  on  Velox  Gaslight  Paper,”  in  which  are 
described  and  shown  the  pleasing  effects  of  border  printing  obtain¬ 
able  by  very  simple  means.  This  leaflet  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application,  and  will  most  certainly  interest  amateur  users  of  the 
paper. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 

A  Manchester  Bankruptcy. — At  the  Manchester  County  Court 
last  week,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Max  Muenzer,  already 
reported  in  the  “B.J.”  for  Nov.  27,  1908, 

Mr.  Wise,  banister,  made  an  interesting  application  to  his  Honour 
Judge  Parry.  Mr.  Wise  appeared  for  the  trustees  under  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Max  Muenzer,  engaged  in  the  phot-o-enlargement  business, 
in  Chester  Road,  Manchester. 

Counsel  stated  that  his  application  was-  that  a  motion  on  behalf  of 
the  trustees  should  be  heard  by  his  Honour  on  an  earlier  date  than 
March  13,  the  -circumstances,  it  wa«  alleged,  being  exceptional.  Mr. 
Muenzer,  said  counsel,  shortly  before  bankruptcy,  appeared  to  have 
assigned  the  whole  of  -his  estate,  which  was  of  the  value  of  £5,000, 
to  a  limited  company,  of  which  there  were  no  other  shareholders 
than  the  signatories  to  the  articles  of  association,  and  of  which,  it 
was  alleged,  Mr.  Muenzer  had  appointed  himself  managing  director 
at  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year.  No  payments  were  made. 

TP's  Honour  .•  Your-  application  is  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
fraudulent  assignment? 

Mr.  Wise:  Yes,  sir. 

Counsel  further  said  that  Mr.  Muenzer  had  the  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  his  own  hands,  and  it  was  very  urgent  that  the  motion  to 
come  before  his  Honour  should  be  heard  at  the  earliest  moment. 

His  Honour:  You  say  it  i-s  a  one  man  company? 

Mr.  Wise  :  Yes.  They  have  not  even  issued  the  seven  shares. 
He  refuses  all  information  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  we 
cannot  get  hold  of  any  assets. 

Mr.  Wise  added  that  a  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  at  the 
Official  Receiver’s  offices,  at  which  these  proceedings  were  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Muenzer  was  present,  and1  though  he  was  asked  to 
retire  from  the  room,  he  knew  all  about  the  proceedings. 

Hi-s  Honour  agreed  to  hear  the  motion  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  9. 

The  company  is  described  as  Muenzer,  Ltd.,  formed  to  take  over 
as  a  going  concern  the  business  of  Max  Muenzer  at  the  Helios 
Photographic  Works,  Chester  Road,  Corn-brook. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Emil  Wunsche  Aktiengesellschaft  fur  Photographische 
Industrie. — Capital  1,000,000  marks,  in  1,000  bearer  shares  of  1,000 
marks  each.  Registered  in  Reick,  near  Dresden,  in  1898.  British 
address,  24-26,  Holborn,  E.C.  T.  A.  Pock,  of  57,  Offo-rd  Road,  N., 
is  authorised  to  accept  service. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  February  5. 

Sunderland  Photographic  Association.  Exhibition  of  Thointon  Pick.n  d  pj 
Slides  and  Apparatus.  R.  Hoskoth. 

Nelson  League  of  Young  Liberals.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  K.  Staley  &  L 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “Photographic  Shatters."  E.  a.  salt. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Dinner. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  Portrait  Competition. 

Wishaw  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Ton 
of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

•  Monday,  February  8. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  English  Architi  ctu  - 
Harold  Baker. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  “  Elementary  Principles  of  Ai  t  Applied  n 
Photography.’  Alexander  Keighley. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Portfolio  of  Prints  (Members  JB 
Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “  Pictorial  Lantern  .Slide  Making."  Berti  ! 

C.  Wickison. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Midland  Federation’s  Pi 
folio. 

Lancaster  Photographic  Society.  Demonstration  of  “  Eusyna  ”  Paper. 
Young. 

Atteiclifle  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Sli  u 
and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “On  the  Printing,  Developi  1 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  slater. 

Tuesday,  February  9. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Salisbury  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

Beeston  Photographic  and  Art  Club.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  PrH 
Slides  and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Neath  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A. 
Staley  &  Co. 

Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  Members’ Night. 

Hackney  Photogiaphic  Society.  Results  from  Plates  handed  to  Twelve  Menil-i 
for  Developing  and  Printing. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Various  and  Novel  Lighting  Effects.”  11.  Essenlii!  G 
Corke. 

Blackburn  and  District  Camera  Club.  “The  Camera  Abroad.”  C.  L.  Fan  , 
thorpe. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “The  Roman  Wall  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisl  M 

E.  Ivitson  Clark. 

Epsom  and  District  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  “Ilford  Gaslight  Paper  ■ 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday,  February  10. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “Enlarged  Negatives  or  Reductions  f.om  Untoned  Prim 

F.  Rust. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “A  Tour  in  Portugal.”  Hugh  Allen. 

W.  Calder  and  District  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  dfl 
Toning  of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “  A  Swiss  Tour.”  Harry  Barnard.  j| 
Sale  Photogiaphic  Society.  “  The  Negative  as  a  Means  to  an  End.”  H.  PediiJB 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “Enlarging.”  A.  G.  Buckham.  j 

Thursday,  February  11. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Exhibition.  “Agfa”  Slides. 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engiaving,  Bolt  Court.  “The  Pioductiou  of  Ordna  1 1 
Survey  Maps.”  Colonel  G.  N.  Grant. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Mountaineering  in  Sky  I 
Henry  E.  Bowron. 

Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slides  ;  B 
Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

St.  Andrews  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Ton  j  II 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Rugby  Photographic  Society.  Affiliation  1908  Prize  Slides. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Wanderings  in  Zoo-land.”  F.  .Mai  11 
Duncan. 

Melbourne  (Dulwich)  Camera  Club.  Photography  Prize  Slides. 

Chelsea  Photogiaphic  Society.  “  What  I  Saw  in  Japan.”  E.  J.  Horniman,  J  11 
North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  Musical  Evening  and  Distributio; 
Awards. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday  evening  last,  February  2,  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  ftl< 
in  the  -chair.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  upon  t  [ 
Autochrome  process,  and  is  therefore  reported’  in  the  “  Cole 
Photography  ”  Supplement  to  the  present  issue. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — On  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  ft 
P.  R.  Salmon  gave  his  lecture  on  “Models  I  Have  Photographed 
The  lecturer’s  hints  on  home  portraiture  were  interspersed  w: 
many  humorous  -anecdotes,  and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
abundance  of  lantern  slides  of  excellent  quality  made  on  Alp 
plates.  Mr.  Salmon  explained  that  he  obtained  the  warm  bro1 
and  sepia  colours  on  these  by  making  a  comparatively  thin  slide  a 
then  intensifying  with  mercury  and  ammonia.  The  series  of  slit'1 
wound  up  with  a  set  of  four  dozen,  all  from  one  model,  the  nep 
tive-s  -being  ffiken  in  an  ordinary  room  to  show  the  diversity 
effect  that  could  be  -so  obtained. 
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Dews  anc[  Dotes. 

dox  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — On  Thurs- 
February  11,  the  above  association  will  have  a-  very  special 
lstration-lecture,  entitled  “  Gramophone  and  Cinematograph 
ronised  by  Photographic  Means,”  by  'Mr.  Will  G.  Barker,  one 
)  members  of  the  association.  The  lecture  will  be  very  fully 
ated  by  means  of  the  bioscope  and  gramophone. 

;  Merck  Factory. — Those  interested  in  the  homes  of  the  pro- 
whieh  they  employ  should  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
of  views  recently  issued  by  the  firm  of  Merck,  describing  the 
s  factory,  which  for  no  less  a  period  than  240  years  has 
established  at  Darmstadt,  first  as  a  pharmacy  and  for  nearly 
undred  years  past  as  a  manufactory  of  “fine  chemicals.” 
g  all  this  time  the  business  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
family,  and  is  still  a  private  property. 
th  London  Photographic  Society. — A  simple  method  of 
g  enlarged  negatives  was  demonstrated  before  the  South  London 
graphic  'Society  by  Mr.  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  who  dispensed  with 
e  of  a  transparency.  In  its  place  he  used  a  P.O.P.  print  made 
cloud  and  landscape  negatives.  The  print  was  then  copied 
ing  a  large  camera  with  a  short  focus  lens,  the  print  being 
nated  by  the  use  of  magnesium  ribbon  burnt  on  each  side  of  the 
a.  The  demonstration  produced  a  very  successful  result. 

,000  for  t'ht-.  Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting 
■  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  last 
it  instant),  Sir  James; Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  treasurer 
ice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  treasurer  announced  that  the 
if  £10,000  had  been  anonymously  and  unconditionally  placed 
disposal  of  the  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution 
lady ;  and  the  members  passed  a  resolution  expressing  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  her  munificence  and  discernment, 
ing  the  gift  as  a  timely  -and  noble  recognition  of  the  good 
;  works  the  institution  has  done  in  the  past,  and  is  still  doing, 

3  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  as  an 
ment  to  maintain  and  extend  its  usefulness  in  the  unique  posi- 
which  it  has  for  more  than  a.  century  occupied. 

UP.  Tones  on  Bromides. — In  reference  to  a  reply  given  last 
;to  a  correspondent  who  asked  for  a  means  of  obtaining  a  P.O.P. 
by  rapid  artificial-light  printing,  the  Falla-Gray  Photo  Paper 
Park  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  write  drawing  attention  to  the 
iaetion  of  users  of  Falla-Gray  cards  in  obtaining  such  effects 
idle  hypo-alum  bath.  Some  cards  sent  are  first-rate  specimens 
Ipo-alum  toning,  and  would  probably  meet  our  correspondent’s 
l|s  as  a  substitute  for  somewhat  warm-toned  P.O.P.’s,  though  we 
Jt  call  them  similar  to  the  bluish-black  of  the  sulphocyanide- 
P.O.P.  print.  A  more  exact  match  of  these  latter  is  pro- 
i  by  some  cards  submitted  to  us  by  Messrs.  Droege  and  Co.,  43, 

"  agh  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W.,  who  produce  them 
( ler  in  quantity  by  a  process  of  their  own.  They  inform  us  the 
i  ;s  allows  them  to  produce  cards  which  are  fully  as  permanent 
O.P.’s,  and  equal  in  appearance  to  them,  within  three  days 
i  eipt  of  order,  and  in.  quantities  of  several  thousands. 
Ltographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. — At  the 
t  il  meeting  held  on  the  28th  inst. ,  the  arrangements  f  or  the 
iirbury  meeting  were  completed  The  excursions  for  Tuesday, 
i  day,  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  6,  8,  9,  10,  remain  as  origin- 
f  ontem plated.  On  Wednesday,  July  7,  there  will  be  an  official 
(Ton  at  the  cathedral,  the  Mayor’s  garden  party,  and  the 
ill  dinner,  followed  by  a  smoking  concert  under  the  direction 
p  Committee  of  the  Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
"  idings  at  the  evening  meeting  will  include :  A  Re-union, 

!  ’residential  Address  (Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S.),  a 
te  by  the  Mayor  (F.  Bennett-Golding,  Esq.,  F.S.A.)  on 
'■terbury  and  its  History  ”  ;  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper; 
pier  entitled  “Some  Aspects  of  Photographic  Record  Work,” 
c.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. ;  a  paper  on  “High-power 
Photography,”  by  Cant.  Owen  Wheeler,  and  a  lecture  demon- 
a  >n  by  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan.  The  Headquarters  of  the 
rlntion  during  the  week  will  be  St.  George’s  Hall. 

3  trait  Canvassers. — The  Kensington  Ratepayers’  Association 
e'ly  had  under  consideration  the  n Usance  caused  in  the  borough 
wkers  of  photography,  etc.  The  association  adopted  a  resolu- 

|  ' 


tion  asking  the  local  authority  to  consider  the  advisability  of  passing 
a  bye-law  prohibiting  these  persons  from  calling  at  houses  which 
display  the  notice  that  “hawkers  are  prohibited.”  The  Law  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  borough  council,  in  a  report 
issued  on  Monday  in  regard  to  the  matter,  state  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  54  (16) 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1839,  which  enacts  that  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings  shall  be  inflicted  upon  “  every  person 
who  shall  wilfully  and  wantonly  disturb  any  inhabitant  by  pulling 
or  ringing  any  door  bell  or  knocking  at  any  door  without  lawful 
excuse,”  and  empowers  a  police  officer  to  take  into  custody  without 
a  warrant  any  person  who  shall  commit  any  such  offence  within  his 
view.  It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  hawkers,  etc.,  knocking 
or  ringing  the  bell  at  any  door  displaying  a  notice  that  they  are  not 
required  may  be  proceeded  against  under  this  section.  In  view  of 
this  the  committee  doubted  whether,  if  a  bye-law  were  framed  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  association,  it  would  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  the  opinion  has  been  previously  expressed 
by  him  that  a  bye-law  must  not  deal  with  an  offence  which  is  already 
punishable  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Under  the  circumstances'  the 
Ratepayers’  Association  is  to  be  informed  that  in  view  of  the  existing 
statutory  provision  the  local  authority  does  not  see  the  necessity  for 
passing  the  suggested  bye-law. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS  AND  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  to  find  that  in  my  review  I  have  inadver¬ 
tently  credited  the  author  of  “  Photographic  Optics  and  Colour 
Photography  ”  with  an  error  that  he  has  not  committed.  Owing  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  rough  notes  made  when  reading  the  book, 
I  charged  him  with  the  consistent  misuse  of  two  words,  “  rever¬ 
sion  ”  and  “astigmat.”  I,  however,  discovered  too  late  for  correc¬ 
tion  that  this  criticism  should  have  been  concentrated  on  the  latter 
word  only.  This  is  'Consistently  (or,  rather,  inconsistently)  used 
many  times  a®  an  equivalent  oif  “  anastigmat,”  which  is  its  very 
antithesis.  The  other  word  is  obviously  only  a  misprint. — Yours, 
etc.,  The  Reviewer. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  review  pointing  out  the 
errors  in  my  book.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  already  corrected  in 
the  “  Errata  ”  slip  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 

I  think,  however,  that  your  reviewer  emphasises  the  errors  rather 
too  strongly.  He  says  :  “  When  the  word  *  reversion  ’  is  consistently 
used  in  the  place  of  ‘  reversal,’  we  fear  that  no  excuse  for  printers’' 
errors  will  hold  good.”  I  have  just  gone  through  the  section  on 
colour  photography  again,  and  find  I  used1  “  reversal  ”  or  “reversing 
in  every  ease  (ten  times),  nor  have  I  isuoceeded  ini  finding  the  word 
“reversion”  once  used  in  the  book,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted 
to  your  reviewer  if  he  will  kindly  point  out  the  passage  where  the 
slip  occurs.  Again,  he  accuses'  me  of  using  “  unifocal  ”  for  “unofoeal.” 
This  error  only  occurs  once,  although  the  word  is  printed  ten  times. 

As  regards  the  Adon,  lens,  the  error  arose  solely  from  a  line  having- 
slipped  out  in  the  pres®'.  If  you  add  after  the  word,  “Adon  lens,” 
“when  it  is  affixed  to  the  objective,  and  the  front  element  is 
removed,”  it  will  read  all  right.  I  have  stated  in  another  place 
“  the  Adon  lens  is  a  short,  low  power  telephoto  lens,  having  the 
positive  element  facing  the  light,”  as  is  naturally  the  case  in  all 
telephoto  lenses. 

Further,  as  regards  methods  of  finding  the  focal  length,  your 
reviewer  remarks  :  “  The  method  most  strongly  advocated  is  credited 
to  Lionel  Laurence,  and  involves;  taking  the  square  root  of  a  distanoe 
that  cannot  be  accurately  measured.”  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
method  (although  the  reviewer’s  objection  is  invalid  and  altogether 
wrong) ;  in  fact,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all  had  it  not 
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been  that  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  presented  a  large  and  expensive 
apparatus  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
members  using  this  method.  Laurance’s  method  (not  Laurence) 
merely  cuts  down  Dallmeyer’is,  which  latter  is  mentioned  with 
approval  in  Bolas’  and  Brown’s  admirable  little  book  on  the  lens. 
My  method  (the  angular  method)  was  considered  much  better  than 
his  own  by  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  himself,  since  just  before  his  death 
he  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  have  it  adopted  at  his  works. 
It  is,  moreover,  largely  used  by  the  leading  firms  on  the  Continent. 

The  mistake  of  the  magnesium  powder  was  a  printer’s  error. 
“Mg. 04”  should  read  “4MgO.” 

It  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  Errata  slip. 

Further,  your  reviewer  puts  a  note  of  exclamation  after  the  state¬ 
ment  that  varnish  should  be  used  while  rotating  the  plate  on  a 
whirler.  I  got  this  idea  from  Mr.  McIntosh  himself,  and  it  is  an 
invaluable  “  tip.”-  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  your  readers. 
Again,  he  is  surprised  at  the  statement  that  if  we  reverse  a  plate 
we  get  rid  of  halation.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  true,  as  I  have 
tried  it,  the  reason  being  that  the  light  undergoes  two  reflections 
instead  of  one  when  the  film  faces  the  light,  and  therefore  the  film 
only!  gets  l-625th  part  of  the  light  instead  of  the  l-25th,  as  in  the 
latter  case. 

The  remaining  points  he  finds  fault  with  are  frivolous,  and  entirely 
without  importance.  They  need  no  apology,  as  I  am  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  do  not  intend  to  alter  my  views 
of  perspective  to  suit  the  generally  received  idea.  In  the  statements 
given  the  reviewer  has  evidently  mixed  up  conjugate  distortion  with 
perspective. 

If  the  above  are  the  only  errors  your  reviewer  can  find,  it  speaks 
very  well  for  the  accuracy  of  my  book. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  delighted  at  the  reviewer  having 
quoted  my  remarks  about  Helmholtz,  and  to  the  universality  of  the 
eye  as  an  optical  instrument  (page  187) ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  not  the  only  thing  worth  reading  in  the  book. — I 
remain,  yours  very  truly,  Geo.  Lindsay  Johnson. 

55,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

February  2,  1909. 

[Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  has  legitimate  ground  for  complaint  of  his 
publishers,  who  most  certainly  neglected  to  insert  the  important 
“Errata  Slip  ”  in  the  copy  sent  to  us  for  review.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  yet  receive  it.  The  word  “reversion”  occurs  on 
page  229,  but  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  letter  from  the 
reviewer,  which  corrects  his  reference  to  this  particular  word.  Dr. 
Johnson  will  pardon  us  for  demurring  to  his  amended  description 
of  the  “Adon.”  To  talk  about  the  “  Adon  ”  in  reference  to 
one  of  these  instruments  which  has  had  one  of  its  lenses  removed 
can  only  mislead  a  reader.  The  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  first 
described  it,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  supply  it  for  use  as 
i,t  is,  not  with  half  of  it  or  of  the  positive  lens  (whichever  Dr. 
Johnson  means)  removed  And  to  represent  the  “Adon”  lens  with 
its  nodes  behind  the  lens,  thus;  necessitating  a  greater  camera  exten¬ 
sion,  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  view  to  take  of  a  “telephoto”  lens. 
Dr.  Johnson  will  attach  little  weight  to  our  pointing  to  opinions 
which  are  “  generally  received,”  yet  we  would  hint  that  there  is 
a  distinct  popular  impression  to  the  effect  that  a  telephoto  lens  saves 
extension  for  a  given  focal  length.  If  words  and  drawings  mean 
anything  at  all,  those  on  pages  63  and  112  show  that  the  writer 
regards  the  Adon  as  a  telephoto  (save  the  mark)  with  the  negative 
in  front,  under  which  condition  the  extension  requires  to  be  greater 
than  equivalent  focal  length.  We  would  like  to  refer  to  other  points, 
(but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  “Errata  Slip.  ’ 
— Eds.  “B.J.”] 


THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  ROLLER-BLIND  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  review  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  book,  “  Photographic 
Optics  and  Colour  Phonography,”  we  notice  that  your  reviewer 
draws  attention  to  the  passage  that,  “with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
best  reflex  cameras  are  made  by  Kershaw,  of  Leeds,  who  holds  the 
patent  for  the  roller-blind  shutter  in  all  of  them.” 

In  order  to  make  quite  clear  who  the  original  inventor  was,  we 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  Kershaw,  of  Buxton,  uatented 
over  thirty  years  ago  the  “  xoller-blind  shutter, ”  the  late  Mr. 


J.  T.  C.  Chapman  having  assisted  in  bringing  it  to  its  perfect  I J 
that  time,  as  well  as  being  the  sole  agent  for  many  years.—! 
faithfully,  James  E.  Chapman,  Director, 

Per  pro  J.  T.  Chapman,  Limil 

A  MASONIC  LODGE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen,— I  note  with  great  interest  a  note  on  page  87  ifol 
“B.J.”  dated  Jan.  29th,  in  which  a  Masonic  Lodge  is  sug^l 
for  the  photographic  trade  and  profession.  The  subject  is,  lEJ 
hardly  say,  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  deal  with  in  a  <j|H 
newspaper,  because  of  the  well-known  principles  of  the  Ordefl 
as  I  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  two  previous  and  .^1 
attempts  to  form  a  Lodge,  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  may  |t 
interest. 

The  attempt  made  ten  years  ago  was  partially  successful,  iLyl 
names  were  obtained,  but  the  whole  thing  was  squashed  ov  til  ini 
authority  over  us,  because  it  was  so  extensively  advertised. 

The  second  attempt,  about  five  years  ago,  was  far  more  succ  ;ui  j 
Not  only  were  thirty-seven  names  of  photographic  brethrelob-l 
turned,  but  the  matter  advanced  so  far  as  to  name  the  pri^l 
officers — eight  Past  Masters,  who  were  willing  to  serve — anffel 
name  of  the  Lodge  was  decided  upon.  Having  done  so  muenhl 
moving  spirit  in  the  affair  left  the  world  of  photography  for  ypl 
thing  more  remunerative,  and  he  lost  interest  in  it.  'the  ijM 
names  was  lost,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  it.  I  can,  ho 
remember  about  twenty  of  them,  and  they  include  many  <«■ 
leading  men,  all  good  Masons.  There  is  much  more  that  coilmH 
said  on  the  matter,  but,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  in  thuwl 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so.  To-day  the  photographic  Maso  u|f  1 
scattered  about,  but  there  are  no  reasons  why  they  should  )I 
brought  together,  just  as  the  artists  and  literary  men  are  llM 
“Pen  and  Brush  Lodge.” 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  in  a  alio { 
newspaper,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  that  the  necfurl 
such  a  Lodge  is  greater  each  day,  and  I  can  only  suggest  that  DM 
one  calls  a  meeting  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  where  a  room  m jm 
secured  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  only  drawback  is  that  thpfo* 
authority  over  us  might  object  to  an  advertisement,  even  the  I 
“B.J.”  If,  however,  the  correspondent  who  wrote  the  note  toMm 
to  cares  to  write  to  me,  “care  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘B.Jfn 
should  be  most  happy  to  give  him  further  particulars  of  whlhasf 
been  done  and  the  names  of  several  prominent  Masons  who  few  ( 
years  ago  were  anxious  to  join  a  “Sol  Lodge.” — Yours,  etc.Jli 

It 


COPYRIGHT  RELATIONS  WITH  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  through  with  interest  your  notes  a  itheJ 
draft  of  the  proposed  new  Copyright  Bill.  So  far  as  I  s-  ithei 
only  real  difference  is  in  the  probable  length  of  time  the  co  igh*i 
may  last — e.g.,  it  may  really  be  less  than  at  present,  where  p#** 
lives  more  than  thirty  years  after  its  production.  But  t  3 
nothing  to  touch  what  is  at  present  an  injustice,  viz.,  the  re:j 
tion  of  any  registered  photograph  in  other  countries.  Notab  thin 
is  extensively  done  in  America.  Two  cases  of  the  kino  rave 
recently  come  under  my  notice.  An  agent  for  an  An  lean  j 
publisher  called  on  me,  and  also  oin  a  brother  pro.,  and 
photos.  After  paying  for  them,  he  said1,  “I  suppose  vou  w 
mind  our  publishing  them?”  I  said,  and  I  found  my  frier |l|J 
also  :  “  These  photographs  are  registered.  If  you  wish  to  pi®1 
them',  you  should  pay  a  fee.”  To  this  he  replied,  “They  vl  i*| 
published  only  in  America,  and  the  registration  does  not  hok!0^ 
there.  All  we  can  do  is  to  insert  your  name  as  the  photogra  er. 
So,  for  what  costs  them  practically  nil,  they  obtain  o  f011 
specialities  that  may  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  to  obtain. 

Pkofessio  l». 

P.S. — He  did  not  say  who  or  what  he  was  until  he  had  iboupwj 
photos,  or  one  might  perhaps  have  refused  to  supply  without 
but  this  would  be  difficult  in  practice. 

[The  proposed  Act  claims  to  deal  only  with  copyright  in 
made  by  British  subjects  anywhere  or  by  foreigners  resident  i  “I 
British  Dominions.  It  does  not  touch  international  copyrigb  aD“ 
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d  vision  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  Act  could  affect 
erne  Convention,  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  sub- 
\  Legislation  to  touch  our  correspondent’s  grievance  belongs 
ifferent  sphere — that  of  international  law, — Eds.,  “  B.J.”] 


THE  “THAMES”  COLOUR  Pd  ATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

tlenien, — In  your  “Analecta  ”  of  last  week  you  gave  an  extract 
a  photographic  contemporary  as  to  a  comparison  of  the 
nes  ”  plates  with  others.  The  writer  of  the  article  which 
extract  Oases  the  fairness  of  his  comparison  on  the  fact 
■  he  exposed  all  three  plates  on  the  same  subject  under  pre- 
the  same  conditions.”  The  conditions,  which  you  did  not 
were :  Time  about  noon.  Stop  fj  11,  indoors,  exposure 
an  hour.  Result,  failure  to  get  the  greens, 
nes  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer  that  his  fairness 
bout  as  unjust1  to  us  as  it  could  well  be,  and  that  the  failure 
attempts  was  due  simply  to  over-exposure, 
as  come  to  our  knowledge  that  under  very  similar  conditions 
posure  was  made  on  our  plate  which  gave  excellent  greens, 
:posure  being  two  minutes. 

te  early  in  our  work  we  were  approached  by  a.  high  photo- 
ic  authority  who  told  us  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
;  our  plate  a  rapid  one.  That  we  have  been  successful  is 
out  by  the  extract  herewith  as  to  what  is  thought  of  the 
nes  ”  plate  in  Germany.  This  testimony  to  our  plate  is 
orated  by  results  in  this  country.  In  one  case,  shown  con- 
ally  to  us,  a  surgical  operation  of  extreme  importance  was 
graphed  in  a  few  seconds  in  perfect  colour  rendering  upon  an 
al  part  of  the  body  and  the  part  then  sewn  up.  'a. his  plate 
ecome  historic  in  surgery.  If  such  exposures  are  possible  in 
alks  of  science,  they  are  possible  in  the  many  fields  of  artistic 
olied  photography. 

have  now  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  make  two  addi- 
to  our  present  method  of  manufacture  :  (1)  we  are  putting  the 
ive  coating  on  the  same  glass  as  the  colour -screen,  and  (2) 
e  making  the  colour-screen  in  finer  construction — so  that  there 
ie  250,000  colour  patches  to  the  square  inch.  This  will  meet 
3quirements  of  those  proposing  to  make  lantern  slides  or  for 
scopic  work.  We  shall  of  course  not  abandon  our  present 
d  of  the  twro  glasses,  which  wrould  appear  to  be  the  only  way 
ich  successful  duplicates  can  be  made. 

The  Thames  Colour  Plate  Co., 

O.  S.  Dawson. 

passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  from  the  “New  York 
1”  (Paris  edition),  January  3,  1909:- — 

ofessor  Dankmar  Schultz-Heinke  gave  a  lecture  last  evening 
War  Academy,  before  a  large  and1  influential  audience,  upon 
progress  in  colour  piiotographv.  The  lecturer  pointed  out 
mch  progress  has  been  made  possible  very  largely  owing  to 
-w  ‘  Thames  ’  films,  made  in  England.  They  are  an  improve- 
upon  the  plates  made  some  years  ago  by  the  brothers  Lumiere 
w  York,  with  which  in  more  or  less  time  very  good  coloured 
graphs  were  produced.  But  with  the  ‘Thames’  plates  a 
e  can  be  taken  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  photograph  shows 
ubject  in  its  fullest  natural  colours.  Ten  days  ago  these 
were  brought  here,  and  all  the  experiments  made  with  them 
oroduced  satisfactory  results. 

tis  discovery  is  of  great  scientific  worth,  and  experiments.  with 
ates  have  been  made  in  the  clinic  of  Professor  Virchow  upon 
ion  of  a  tuberculous  lung.  All  the  pictures  taken  have  come 
hitherto  unknown  freshness  of  colour.  Colour  photography 
therefore,  in  the  future  play  a  considerable  role  in  the  world 
dicine.  All  the  photographs  taken  by  Professor  Schultz- 
e  have  excited  great  admiration.” 

1 3  writer  in  the  “New  York  Herald”  is,  we  hope,  better  in¬ 
s'- 1  on  the  “Thames”  plate  than  on  “the  plates  made  some 
1  ago  by  the  Brothers  Lumiere  in  New  York.”  What  are 
It  is  not  a  year  since  the  Autochrome  plates  arrived  in 
ca.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  “  Thames  ”  is  to  be  issued  as 
le  screen-plate,  because  our  experience  is  that  the  registration 
; oarate  plates  will  never  give  the  same  accuracy  of  colour 
4-ing.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W .C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

'*•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

'*•  For  the  convenience  of  Leaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

j.  l.  Sievwright,  Newport,  Fife,  r  holograph  of  the  late  Dr.  Stewart ,  Newport 
Fife. 

J.  H.  Nosworthy,  3,  Richmond  Terrace,  Queen’s  Road,  Clifton.  Photograph  of 
“  Bxoy  -dm.  Maude." 

Half-tone. — Might  I  ask  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
the  following  information? — Supposing  that  for  a  given  stop,  a 
133  line  screen  and  a.  .screen  distance  of  1-32  inch,  an  exposure 
of  5  were  found  correct,  what  would  the  relative  exposures  be 
in  altering  the  screen  distance  to  two-,  three,  four,  and  five  thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch?  Of  course  such  wide  variations  would  not 
crop  up  in  practice,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  to  what  extent 
these  alterations  would  affect  the  exposure ;  of  course,  it  being 
understood  that  the  diaphragm,  and  other  conditions  remained  the 
same.  I  have  adopted-  a  standard  in  focussing  microscopically 
for  a  good  strong  print,  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that  my  screen 
distancing  will  need  altering  to  suit  the  subject. — Factor. 

Provided  other  things  remain  the  same,  exposure  does  not 
alter  with  alteration  of  screen  distance.  If,  of  course,  the  lighting 
is  changed  exposure  alters  accordingly;  if  a  smaller  stop  is  put 
in  the  lens,  this  requires  both  a  longer  screen  distance  and  a 
longer  exposure,  but  the  extra  exposure  is  required  by  reason 
of  the  stop  alteration,  not  by  reason  of  the  alteration  of  screen 
distance. 

E.  Cooper. — From  the  Autotj-pe  Company,  74,  New  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.C. 

H.  Heusner. — We  have  no  information  as  to  where  specimens  can 
be  obtained.  We  have  none. 

Flashlight,  Etc. — 1.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  if 
you  would  kindly  give  me  formula  or  name  of  suitable  substance 
for  painting  out  pictures  on  cinematograph  films  as  advised  by 
Mr.  Heyworth  in  his  work  on  the  cinematograph !  2.  In  using 

chlorate  of  potassium,  with  magnesium  for  flashlight  powder,  in 
what  proportions  by  weight  should  they  be  mixed?  3.  When  you 
say  (page  35,  “J.”  8)  “one  pai’t  permanganate,  five  paits  mag¬ 
nesium” — by  weight  oi’  bulk?  4.  Which  burns  the  quickei, 
chlorate  or  permanganate,  and  gives  the  less  smoke? — L.  S. 

1.  We  would  suggest  celluloid  varnish  to  which  some  asphalt 
has  been  added  to  make  an  opaque  mixture.  We  have  also  found 
that  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid  takes  very  firmly  to 
celluloid,  and  if  mixed  with  fine  lampblack  and,  say,  some  black 
aniline  dye,  should  form  an  effective  stop-out,  though  we  fear  it 
might  weaken  the  portion  of  film  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  or  a  maker  of  a  special  article 
can  reply  further.  2.  Chlorate  is  generally  used’  with  antimony 
sulphide,  also,  as  follows :  —Magnesium  powder,  3  parts;  potass 
chlorate,  6  parts  ;  antimony  sulphide,  1  part,  all  by  weight.  3. 
Yes  by  weight.  4.  We  should  say  the  above  chlorate  mixture ; 
a  quick-burning  formula  is  magnesium  and  potass  nitrate,  equal 
parts.  This  and  the  permanganate  are  preferable  to  the 
chlorate  as  regards  freedom  from  smoke,  but  neither  are  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  recent  patented  powders  such  as  the  “Agfa.” 

Limerick.— (1)  The  result  in  the  brighter  print  is  certainly  quite  up 
to  the  average  of  work  under  such  difficult  conditions.  The  expo- 
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sure  has  been  ample ;  in  fact,  a  smaller  stop  might  have  been 
used,  and  better  definition  of  the  bolt  heads  in  the  arch  obtained  if 
this  latter  was  of  importance  to  the  customers.  (2)  A  reasonable 
charge. 

J.  W.  Battey. — The  building  is  used  for  trade  purposes — it  is  where 
you  carry  on  your  business — therefore  it  becomes  rateable.  Its 
size,  we  believe,  makes  no  difference  in  that  respect. 

Light. — All  the  lights  you  name  can  be  used  for  both  studio  work 
and  printing.  We  should  say  No.  4  or  No.  6  is  the  most  widely  used. 
We  advise  you  to  get  the  catalogues  of  the  respective  firms ;  all  the 
latter  are  of  good  standing.  You  can  take  it  from  us  that  each 
apparatus  is  callable  of  turning  out  good  work. 

Sandell  Plates. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  Sandell  double  or 
triple  coated  plates  are  still  made  ?  If  so,  where  to  be  obtained  ?— 
Zelvo. 

The  plates  are  no  longer  manufactured,  so  far  as  Ave  are  aware. 
We  believe  the  Sandell  Films  and  Plates,  Ltd.,  may  still  be 
addressed  at  Norwood  Junction,  London,  'S;.E.  Better  write  them. 

Retouching. — Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  retouching  showing 
when  printed?  I  cannot  get  it  right  on  a  very  thin  negative,  e\7en 
with  a  No.  6  pencil.  I  have  only  been  learning  three  months. 
Should  be  glad  if  you  could  put  me  right  where  I  am  wrong. — 
Annie  V. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  where  you  are  wrong  without  seeing 
examples  of  your  work.  You  say  you  have  only  been  learning  three 
months.  If  you  have  been  receiving  instruction  during  that  period 
you  should  have  been  more  proficient  by  this  time.  Anyhow,  your 
instructor  Avould  be  able  to  set  you  right  if  shown  your  work. 
If  you  are  not  receiving  instruction  Ave  should  advise  you  to  obtain 
a  good  book  on  the  subject,  such  as  “  The  Art  of  Retouching 
Negatives,”  by  Robert  Johnson  (price  2s.);  or  “Practical  Retouch¬ 
ing,”  by  Drinkwater  Butt  (price  Is.).  An}7  photographic  dealer 
will  procure  them  for  you. 

Black  and  White,  Etc. — (1)  What  would  you  consider  a  reliable 
formula  and  make  of  plate  to  produce  a  negative  of  extreme  con¬ 
trast  for  the  purpose  of  copying  black  and  white  type  printed 
matter,  to  be  printed  on  to  rapid  bromide  paper?-  (2)  Please  quote 
a  book  on  the  subject  of  manufacture  of  bromide,  gaslight,  and 
modern  P.O.P.  papers,  price  and  publisher.  (3)  Can  glossy  bro¬ 
mide  postcards  be  treated  with  a  burnisher  instead  of  squeegeed  ? — 
H.  Davies. 

(1)  If  you  mean  an  emulsion  formula  Ave  must  tell  you  that  they 
are  the  secrets  of  the  dry-plate  houses.  You  want  a  slow  “  process  ” 
or  “  photo-mechanical  ”  plate.  Nearly  eATery  maker  produces  one. 
A  good  developer  is  that  on  page  865  of  the  “  Almanac.”  (2)  The 
best  we  know  is  “Plates  and  Papers,”  by  H.  O.  Btiefel  (Iliffe  and 
Co.,  2s.).  (3)  Yes. 

Flashlight.— I  have  a  flashlight  photograph  to  take  in  a  large 
building,  90  feet  by  80'  feet.  I  propose  placing  flash-lamps  in  posi¬ 
tions  as  per  sketch  beloAv.  Would  this  be  a  suitable  arrangement, 
or  can  you  suggest  anything  better?  Also,  if  used  in  positions 
stated,  how  much  “Agfa”  poAvder  would  be  required  for  each 
lamp  ? — Flashlight. 

You  must  not  use  the  ‘‘  Agfa  ”  powder  in  a  lamp — that  is  to  say, 
you  must  not  blow  it  through  a  flame.  It  will  be  quite  safe  to 
ignite  by  a  match,  fuse,  or  electric  spark,  and  the  arrangement 
you  show  is  about  as  good  as  you  can  get,  if  you  shade  the  lens 
from  the  light  A.  Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  powder  would  not 
be  too  much  for  lens  with  stop  fill  or  /716,  and  a  plate  about 
200  H  and  D. 

Eikonogen  Developer. — On  page  768  of  the  “  B.  J.  Almanac,” 
1909,  you  give  two  formula?  for  Eikonogen  developer,  which  you 
will  see  contains  no  bromide.  1.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  bromide 
in  Eikonogen  developers,  as  in  another  publication  on  developers 
I  have  been  looking  up,,  relating  to  Eikonogen,  it  says  that  the 
bromide  prevents  the  deATeloper  from  giving  too  soft  results,  and 
as  the  developer  you  give  in  the  “B.J.”  Almanac”  contains  no 
bromide,  do  they  give-  very  soft  results?  2.  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  a  formula  for  Eikonogen  that  gives  a  negative  of 
a  nice  printing  contrast.  3.  Also  please  say  if  you  consider 
Eikonogen  a  very  satisfactory  developer  for  snapshot  Ayork,  and 
also  say  if  the  formula  on  page  768  (single  solution)  would  be  most 
satisfactory  for  developing  snaps?  I  presume  the  single  solution 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  2-solution  given  above  it,  and  which  would 


you  recommend  to  lie  used?  If  the  formula  given  in 
“Almanac”  gives  the  contrast  I  am  requiring,  in  the  case  of  t  f. 
exposure  what  should  you  consider  should  be  added  in  the  w;i ,(  I 
bromide  (10  per  cent,  solution)?  5.  Also,  would  you  please  ^  f  j 
Eikonogen  is  considered  a  developer  more  suitable  for  ge  9 1 
commercial  work  than  pyro-soda  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  uitjl 
exposure,  which  solution,  in  the  2-solution  formula  for  Eikoul^  I 
Avould  haA*e  to  be  added  in  the  majority.  Which  gives  del  }) 
Which  densities?  6.  I  ask,  in  taking,  say,  two  ounces  of  EikonB 
(as  per  2-solution  developer  on  page  768),  how  many  half-},  a 
Avould  be  considered  sufficient  to  develop  (approximate! ;■  , 
PlaTer. 

1.  It  depends  on  the  plate.  Some  plates  will  develop  cl.  j  | 
without  bromide,  others  will  not.  Try  the  effect  of  half  a  j  . 
per  ounce  of  mixed  deAreloper  and  see  the  effect.  Bromide  j 
to-  brighter  results,  not  to  soften,  as  you  quote  ;  but  (2)  the  con  I 
in  the  negative  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  time  of  deve lopnl  • 
Eikonogen  av i  1 1  grve  contrast  if  used  long  enough.  3.  Fairl  jJ  ! 
We  should  prefer  a  developer,  such  as  metol  or  rodinal,  for  y  | 
rapid  exposures,  or  pyro-metol.  4.  Up  to,  say,  3  or  4  grain,*  j 
ounce  of  mixed  developer.  5.  Not  so  suitable.  Eikonogen  i  ot  I 
so  readily  dissoh'ed  as  pyro.  We  should  say  it  is  used  scarce  dJ 
all  except  for  lantern-slide  work,  and  not  extensively  for  that  4  J 
We  should  say  not  more  than  40  or  60.  Why  don't  you  rea<  pi  J 
rules  at  the  head  of  this  column  and  write  on  one  side  on  of  I 
the  paper? 

Diphenal. — We  ordered  some  diamidophenol  and  received  dip  talJ 
in  a  liquid  form.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  difference,  ; 
made  up  some  of  the  latter  according  to  the  formula  on  p  9  flfu-J 
the  Journal,  using  40  min.  instead  of  grains.  This  was  no  vllttd 
all.  Where  are  Ave  wrong?  Is  diphenal  suitable  for  brdde  1 
paper,  and  can  you  gtoe  us  a  formula  for  using  it  in  a  kidi'J 
form  ? — Sussex. 

Diphenal  is  not  the  same  body  as  diamidophenol.  The  sola# 
you  have  bought  is  intended  to  be  mixed  Avit-h  about  ten  tec  j 
its  volume  of  Avater  when  used  as  a  developer.  It  is  a  pit} MB 
don’t  say  where  your  developer  is  defecttoe.  Diphenal  is  nc  he 
best  developer  for  bromide  paper,  as  it  is  liable  to  give  yMi 
stain. 

W.  W.  B. — 'Enamelled  iron  vessels  are  not  to  be  recominendi  for 
manipulating  silver  prints  in.  They  are  all  right  for  the  im¬ 
pose,  supposing  the  enamel  is  perfect;  but  it  is  liable  to  b'W>| 
chipped  or  cracked  by  continued  use,  and  so  the  iron  be-  les 
exposed.  We  should  sav  that  the  markings  on  the  prints  sei  ir< 
due  to  their  lying  in  contact  writh  the  bare  metal  while  ther  rat  i 
free  silver  in  them. 


The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union. — The  1909  year-1  o!  , 
the  L.  and  C.Y.U.  reaches  our  table.  It  contains  the  rules  a  oh-  I 
jects  of  the  union,  a  list  of  the  federated  societies  (Avhich  r  J 
fifty-one),  and  of  lectures  and  lecturers  available.  The  nurrfl  uidJ 
variety  of  these  latter  shoAV  the  Union  to  be  rendering  good  Hal 
to  the  weaker  societies.  The  terrible  half-tone  reproductkr  f 
group  taken  on  a-  “Union”  outing  might,  however,  hav<  Wttl 
omitted;  its  inclusion  does  not  say  much  for  the  critical  poA\|pl 
the  producers  of  the  year-book. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receivei 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  ifdl 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appt |i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper . 
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SUMMARY. 

’he  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Count  von  Gloeden  represent- 
Scenes  and  Figures  of  the  Coast  near  Messina,”  remains  open 
the  house  of  “The  British  Journal  of  Photography’  until  Satur- 
k  February  20'.  Open  daily  10.30  to  4.30  (Saturdays  10.30  to 
30)  on  signing  the  visitors  book. 


.’he  first  portion  of  the  eleventh  Traill-Taylor  Lecture  is  given 
s  week  in  the  shape  of  the  discourse  by  Dr.  E.  Wandersleb  on 
he  Regulation  (‘or  limitation’)  of  the  Ray  in  Photographic  O'b- 
tives.”  Dr.  Wandersleb’s  lecture  describes,  by  the  aio  of  a  series 
numerical  examples,  the  Abbe  theory  of  “pupils”  and  “  lukes  ” 
ich  provides  a  simplified  form  of  dealing  with  matters  of  photo- 
phic  optics,  such  as  perspective,  depth  of  focus,  etc.  Some1  notes 
explanation  of  one  or  two  of  the  terms  employed  appear  on 
be  114. 

’he  Progress  Medial  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  been 
arded  to  MM.  Lumiere  et  ses  fils  for  their  invention  of  the  Auto- 
ome  process,  and  (for  their  photo-chemical  researches.  (P.  130.) 
short  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Lumieres,  illustrated  with  por- 
its,  appears  on  page  115. 


loyal  Photographic  Society.  The  report  of  the  annual  general 
eting  of  the  Society  appears  on  oage  129.  The  names  of  the 
vers  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  given  on  page  130. 

Chere  are  signs  that  the  Home  Office  are  at  last  taking  steps  to- 
rds  regulating  cinematograph  exhibitions,  such  as  are  now  run- 
ig  in  many  parts  of  London.  (P.  114.) 


Tnder  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  the  making  of  celluloid  electros 
ect  from  natural  objects  is  mentioned  ;  also  a  new  material  for 
'  mounting  of  half-tone  and  other  blocks.  (P.  124.) 


Lr  X-ray  convention  and  exhibition  are  to  be  held  in  July  next. 

114.) 

A.  German  patented  formula  for  flashlight  powders  appears  on 

127. 


telegraphic  transmission  of  photographs  and  cinematography  in 
tural  colours  figure  under  “Patent  News.”  (P.  126.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Purity  of  A  perusal  of  the  “Analytical  Notes,”- 
Photographic  which  have  appeared  for  the  last  year 
C  emicals.  or  £wo  £rom  £he  laboratories  of  Messrs. 
Evans  'Sons,  Lescher,  and  Webb,  of  Liverpool,  shows'  us 
how  little  cause  for  complaint  the  photographer  as  a  rule 
can  have  in  regard  to  the  chemical  substances  he  employs. 
The  publication  records  the  results  of  analytical  tests  to 
the  number  of  over  9,000,  among  which  those  of  substances 
required  for  photography  figure.  In  the  case  of  hypo  a. 
large  number  of  tests  showed  that  the  purity  of  this  salt 
averages  98  per  cent. ;  formaldehyde  solution  was  found 
to  have  a  strength  of  from  36  to  39  per  cent,  (the  nominal 
strength  is  40  per  cent.).  In  the  cases  of  soda  sulphite  and 
potassium  meta-bisulphite,  the  report  as  to  the  four 
samples  of  the  latter  examined  is  “very  satisfactory” — all 
were  found  to  possess  a  purity  of  over  98  per  cent.  Sul¬ 
phite,  in  the  case  of  twenty-two  samples,  had  a  purity  of 
from  92  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent. 

*  *  45- 


Photography  The  modern  journalist  must  be  smart 
and  Modern  above  all  things,  and  one  of  the  attri- 
Gr  it  Seism  butes  of  his  smart  descriptive  writing  is 

a  wealth  of  simile.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  particularly  new.  The  ancients,  in  whom  the  idea 
originated,  created  a  heaven  of  their  own,  peopling  it 
with  gods  and  goddesses,  using  them  as  similes  for  the 
various  ideas  they  would  express.  The  modern  writing 
man  is  under  no  such  necessity;  science,  art,  and  com¬ 
merce,  eked  out  with  a  touch  of  Nature,  furnish  him  with 
all  the  similes  he  requires.  And  in  this  connection  photo¬ 
graphy  comes  in  for  a  fair  share.  We  have  even  heard  it 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  sermons,  and  the  simile  carried 
so  far  that  the  hearer  might  be  forgiven  for  imagining 
that  the  soul’s  development  was  exactly  like  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  photographic  plate.  Yet  it  is  seldom  that  the 
whole  range  of  photography  is  brought  into  operation  in 
the  course  of  one  short  article.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  article  on  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  centenary 
by  an  imaginative  writer,  who,  unfortunately,  does  not 
sign  himself.  We  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  the 
paragraph  in  full:  — 


The  Faded  Photograph. — It  is  merely  a  mundane  association 
of  ideas,  a  remembrance  of  many  reproductions  of  portraits  of  Poe 
dating  from  the  early  days  of  the  camera,  that  his  astral  image 
— our  personification  of  his  genius — somehow  takes  the  form  of  a 
tin-type  photograph,  or,  to  be  more  reverent,  of  one  of  those  old 
daguerreotypes  in  a  folding  frame  with  a  red  velvet  pad  to  keep 
the  glass  from  breaking?  The  daguerreotype  was  never  clear  and 
definite,  like  a  silver  or  platinum  print;  it  had  to  be  looked  at 
closely,  and  at  certain  angles;  its  tone  to-day  seems  to  be  un¬ 
pleasantly  ashen,  and  a  metallic  lustre  which  fails  to  compensate  us 
for  the  absence  of  honest  black  and  white.  But  our  grandfathers 
naturally  thought  of  it  highly.  The  astral  Poe  stands  similarly 
in  our  impression  as  a  figure  vague,  elusive  a  little,  monotonously 
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grey  save  for  the  superimposed  gilt  of  the  neck-pin  and  watch- 
chain,  with  a  surface  texture  that  too  closely  suggests  the  chemicals 
in  the  dark-room  of  the  old  itinerant  photographer’s  tent.  The 
portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  on  the  other  hand — -Burns  who  in  fiery 
fate  so  much  resembles  him — is  a  steel  engraving,  distinctly  to  be 
identified  across  the  room,  clear-cut  in  outline  and  roundly  modelled, 
pure  black  and  white  that  seems  to  grow  more  vivid  with  age. 

*  *  * 

Cinemato-  Inquiries  made  by  the  L.C.C.  have 

jg'rmptt  elicited  from  the  Home  Secretary  that  it 

uegis  a  ion.  js  intention,  to  introduce  into  the 

coming  session  of  Parliament  a  short  Bill  dealing  with 
cinematograph  exhibitions.  It  was  reported  by  the 
Theatres  and  Music-Halls  Committee  that  since  the  deputa¬ 
tion  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary  in  March  last  there 
has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  places 
which  have  been  used  for  cinematograph  exhibitions 
without  any  supervision  or  control  being  exercised  over 
them,  and  the  Committee’s  view  that  this  undesirable  state 
of  things  should  be  terminated  was  now  shared  by,  among 
others,  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  Hackney  and 
Stepney  Borough  Councils,  and  the  Theatres  Alliance. 
The  L.C.C.  think  it  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the-  demand  for  legislation 
in  this  matter,  and  copies  of  the  letters  received  from  the 
above  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office. 


>Uncler-  It  is>  a  truism  to  say  that  we  cannot 

Exposure.  develop  out  an  image  which  does  not 

exist  in  the  exposed  plate,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  when 
such  an  image  begins  to  exist  in  the  case  of  under-expo¬ 
sure.  When  dealing  with  high-speed  focal-plane  work  we 
adopt  special  methods  of  development  and  produce  results 
that  would  be  quite  impossible  with  ordinary  methods  of 
working.  By  similar  means  we  could  probably  save  many 
plates  that  we  throw  away  as  hopeless,  though  we  have 
not  given  them  the  chance  that  we  should  have  if  they  had 
been  recognised  as  on  a  level  with  very  rapid  focal-plane 
exposures.  If  we  consider  what  can  be,  and  is-  often,  done 
in  the  way  of  high-speed  work,  it  seems  evident  that  more 
is  possible  with  what  we  call  under-exposure  than  is 
commonly  assumed.  If  we  study  a  Wynne  meter,  and 
allow  for  the  fastest  plate  listed  and  an  aperture  of  //4,  we 
-shall  find  that  with  a  two  seconds’  actinometer  time  (which 
represents  a  wery  intense  light),  the  exposure  is  1-340  of  a 
second  for  a  normal  subject.  This  is  a  fairly  short  expo¬ 
sure,  but  the  operating  photographer  will  cheerfully  cut  the 
exposure  down  to  a  half  or  a  third  of  that  amount,  expose 
on  a  near  object,  and  get  a  fairly  good  result.  The  methods 
of  development  employed  seem  to  be  very  varied.  For  our 
own  part  we  have  obtained  moderately  good  results  by  using 
1  in  40  rodinal  with  \  grain  bromide  per  ounce  for  times 
up  to  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  we  doubt  if  any  two  workers 
employ  precisely  the  same  methods.  Herr  Max  Wolff,  in 
“Eder’s  Jahrbuch,”  describes  some  experiments  on  develop¬ 
ing  faint-  star  images,  showing  that  very  opposite  methods 
may  be  successful.  For  example,  he  found  that  24  per  cent, 
rodinal  acting  for  25  seconds  gave  almost  as  good  results 
as  1  in  a  thousand  glycin  working  for  45  minutes.  We 
doubt  if  either  time  would  be  sufficient  for  work  of  the 
hind  we  are  considering,  but  if  strong  rodinal  is  successful 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  method.  Possibly  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  treatment  with  1  in  4  rodinal  would  be  a  good  prelude 
to  a  longer  treatment  in  a  weaker  restrained  solution. 


An  X-Ray  Convention  and  Exhibition  are  to  be  held  at  the 
University  College,  London  University,  from  July  6  to  9,  1909;  The 
■proceedings  are  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
W.  Deane  Butcher,  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.,  Reginald  Morton,  M.D. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Ernest  Schofield,  Organising 
Secretary  of  the  Convention,  11,  Chandos  Sereet,  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  W. 


A  SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  OE  CONSIDERING  THi 
ACTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS. 

This  week  we  publish  the  first  part  of  Dr.  E.  Waiulerslel 
Traill-Taylor  lecture,  delivered  on  November  17,  190 
At  the  time  we  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  this  lectu 
to  the  English  student  of  photographic  optics.  Hither  1 
we  have  not  had  such  an  authoritative  summary  in  Engl) 
of  the  German  method  of  considering  the  action  of  a  lei/ 
and  to  many  readers  the  treatment  adopted  by  the  lectun 
will  probably  be  quite  new.  It  may,  therefore,  be  w . 
if  we  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  points  that  may 
first  seem  perplexing. 

Study  of  the  paper  will  show  that  the  title,  “  T1 
Regulation  of  the  Ray,”  covers  the  limiting  effects  of  tl 
diaphragm,  and  of  the  lens  margins,  upon  the  light  penci; 
that  pass  through  the  objective.  The  title  would  probab 
be  more  expressive  if  the  word  “  limitation  ”  took  the  plai 
of  “  regulation.”  The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  by  I) 
von  Rohr  in  one  of  his  books,  under  the  title  of  “D 
Strahlenbegrenzung,”  which  can  be  translated  as  “  n 
limitation,”  and  from  the  English  point  of  view  this 
the  right  expression  to  use  if  we  want  to  secure  a  tru 
descriptive  title.  The  word  “regulation”  is  probaoly  I 
little  inexact,  but  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  so  long  ; 
we  understand  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  understood  that  until  a  very  few  years  ag 
English  text-books  practically  ignored  this  subject  <1 
“  ray  limitation.”  Practical  opticians  had  to  consider  i, 
but  text-book  writers  left  it  out,  no  doubt  because  j 
appeared  to  be  a  subject  that  could  not  be  dissected  an 
reduced  to  exact  formulae.  In  pre-Gauss  days  text-bor; 
writers  used  to  similarly  slur  over  the  matters  of  foe; 
length  and  conjugate  foci.  The  student  was  not  told  th; 
the  orthodox  formulae  were  only  approximate  and  ml 
applicable  in  all  conditions,  because  the  study  of  tl 
various  conditions  possible  showed  that  the  whole  subje/ 
was  very  complex,  and  that  universal  rules  and  formul 
were  apparently"  impossible.  All  these  troubles  were,  ho\ 
ever,  dispelled  by  the  Gauss  theory,  with  its  conception  - 
principal  points  and  planes,  which  reduced  all  matte 
concerning  focal  length  and  conjugates  or  scale  of  imad 
to  simplicity,  and  provided  a  system  of  calculation  appli 
able  to  all  types-  of  lenses.  The  Gauss  theory,  howeve 
left  the  question  of  aperture  practicallv  as  uncertain  : 
it  was  before,  and,  again,  difficulties  which  were  famili 
to  all  serious  students  were  glossed  over  because  th 
could  not  be  clearly  formulated.  Then  once  more 
German  scientific  man,  Professor  Abbe,  came  t6  t 
rescue  and  formulated  the  Abbe  theory  of  “  pupils,”  whi 
cleared  up  all  questions  relating  to  the  action  of  t 
diaphragm  or  stop,  in  as  simple  and  definite  a  fashion 
the  Gauss  theory  did  in  the  case  of  the  focal  distance 
The  theory  of  “  pupils,”  however,  still  leaves  one  math 
rather  indefinite.  It  is  obvious  that  very  oblique  pencil 
when  passing  through  a  lens,  are  not  limited  by  the  stol 
alone.  They  are  also  vignetted  or  “cut  off”  to  a  greah 
or  lesser  extent  by  the  margins  of  the  lenses  themselve 
and  sometimes  by  the  lens  mount.  To  cover  these  furthe 
limiting  conditions  the  theory  of  pupils  has  been  amplifie 
by  the  conception  of  “  lukes,”  as  described  in  Dr.  Wander 
sleb’s  lecture. 

Pupils  and  “  lukes  ”  are  the  two  most  essential  feature 
of  the  doctrine  of  “ray  limitation,”  and  the  importanc 
of  these  conceptions  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  principe 
planes  and  points  of  the  Gauss  theorv,  for  the  folPwin 
reason  :  —If  we  understand  and  applv  both  the  Gam 
theory  and  the  Abbe  theory  of  ray  limitation,  then  v 
can  calculate  or  exactlv  describe  the  effects  produced  b 
any  system  of  lenses  without  paving  any  regard  whateve 
to  the  complex  courses  of  the  light  rays  within  the  ler 
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:  slf.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  lens  is  a  perfect 
; ;,  free  from  aberrations,  otherwise  none  of  the  simplify- 
;  conceptions  of  either  Gauss  or  Abbe  will  apply  quite 
:  icily. 

[n  the  lecture  Dr.  Wandersleb  also  makes  free  use  of 
|  .  von  Rohe’s  conception  of  the  “  plane  focussed  for  ” 
e  Figs.  14,  15,  and  17),  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
■(  “objective  plane”  described  in  an  article  in  our  issue 
:  March  29,  1907.  This  conception  still  further  simplifies 
;  *  manner  in  which  we  need  to  study  the  mode  of  action 
;  the  perfect  lens.  As  just  explained,  the  Gauss  theory 
;  1  the  theory  of  pupils  and  “  lukes  ”  enable  us  to  ignore 
at  takes  place  inside  the  lens,  and  we  need  consider 
ly  the  course  of  the  light  rays  before  they  enter  the  lens 
1  after  they  emerge  from  it.  When,  however,  we  adopt 
•  objective  plane,  or  “  plane-focussed-for,”  conception,  we 
l  still  further  limit  our  consideration  to  the  light  rays 
it  lie  only  in  front  of  the  lens.  We  can  ignore  what 
ppens  to  the  emergent  rays,  for  they  only  produce  upon 
;  picture  plane,  or  plate,  a  reduced  copy  of  the  plane 
)jection  which  under  the  theory  we  assume  to  be  formed 
on  the  objective  plane. 

Pupils,  “  lukes,”  and  the  objective  plane  are,  therefore, 
3  subjects  that  Dr.  Wandersleb  treats  under  the  title  of 
’he  Regulation  of  the  Rav,”  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
fc  it,  “Ray  Limitation.”  The  subject  genera-llv  is  bv  no 
jans  new  excepting  to  English  text-books.  The  late  Mr. 
R.  Dallmeyer  made  free  use  of  it  in  his  “  Telephoto- 
iphy,”  but  for  years  after  that  book  appeared  other 
glish  writers  neglected  it,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
ly  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  “  pupils  ”  been  con- 
iered  in  the  more  academic  text-books,  and  even  now 
eir  practical  utility  is  seldom  emphasised.  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  here  that  in  treating  of  the  theorv  of 
pils  Dr.  Wandersleb  uses  the  term  “principal  ray”  to 
scribe  the  ray  passing  through  the  pupil  centre.  This 
commonly  designated  the  “  chief  ray  ”  by  English 
iters,  who  apply  “  principal  ray”  only  to  the  one  passing 
rough  the  principal  points  or  nodes  without  deviation. 

A  point  that  is  verv  likelv  to  confuse  readers  is  the 
nclusion  with  regard  to  depth  of  definition.  It  will  be 


seen  that  Dr.  Wandersleb  states  and  proves  very  clearly 
that  depth  depends  solely  on  the  size  of  the  pupil  and 
the  distances  between  pupil  and  object,  and  is  quite 
unaffected  by  any  constructional  consideration,  even  by 
focal  length.  This  conclusion  squares  more  or  less 
exactly  with  the  idea  of  depth  propounded  by  Mr. 
Debenham  some  years  ago,  but  the  special  conditions 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  this  view  of  depth  the  construction  of  the  lens  cannot 
affect  the  question  at  all,  but  if  we  adopt  the  usual  English 
method  of  comparing  lenses  when  they  are  producing 
images  of  the  same  size,  then  construction  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  come  in.  When  Dallmeyer  stated  that  a  tele¬ 
photo  lens  used  on  a  near  object  gave  greater  depth  than 
an  ordinary  rectilinear  of  the  same  focal  length  and 
aperture,  he  was  comparing  the  lenses  when  their  prin¬ 
cipal  points  (or  nodes  of  admission)  were  equi-distant 
from  the  object.  In  these  conditions  the  two  lenses  give 
equal  size  images,  but  the  circles  of  confusion  in  the  tele¬ 
photo  image  are  smaller  than  they  are  in  the  other,  there¬ 
fore  the  depth  is  greater.  If,  however,  we  put  the  lenses 
side  by  side  so  that  their  entrance  pupils  are  equi-distant 
from  the  object,  then  the  telephoto  lens  gives  a  larger 
image  than  the  other,  as  seen  in  Dr.  Wandersleb’s  Figs. 
11  and  12,  and  the  confusion  discs  vary  on  the  same  scale. 
If  we  deem  this  variation  of  the  discs  to  be  permissible 
then  the  depth  is  equal,  though  if  we  apply  a  linear 
standard  measurement  to  the  circles  (say,  the  usual  .Olin.) 
we  must  say  that  the  depth  is  unequal  and  that  the  tele¬ 
photo  lens  gives  less  depth  than  the  other.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  how  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  look  at  the  question  of  depth.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  where  lenses  of  equal  power  and  intensity  differ  con¬ 
structionally  in  similar  fashion  from  telephoto  and  ordinary 
svmmetrical  lenses,  there  are  more  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  behaviour  when  they  are  set  at  equal  pupil  distances 
than  when  they1  are  at  equal  nodal  distances  from  a  near 
object.  In  the  former  case  the  results  agree  as  regards 
perspective  and  relative  depth,  but  disagree  as  regards 
scale  and  exposure.  In  the  latter  case  scale  is  the  only 
respect  in  which  they  agree. 


THE,  AWARD  OF  THE  R.P.S.  PROGRESS  MEDAL 

TO  MM.  LUMIERE. 


e  Progress  Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  this 
ir  been  awarded  to  MM.  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  of  Lyons, 
the  ground  (according  to  the  words  of  the  minute)  :  “  for  the 
tochrome  process  of  colour  photography  and  for  their  photo- 
;mical  researches.’’  The  award,  which  was  instituted  in  1878, 
s  granted  for  “  important  advance  in  the  scientific  or  artistic 
7elopment  of  photography,”  and  in  the  former  category  the 
itrihutions  of  MM.  Lumiere  run  to  such  a  number  and  touch 
;h  a  diversity  of  photographic  questions  that  there  can  be  no 
3stion  of  the  propriety  of  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  upon 
'  three  joint  directors  of  the  famous  manufactory  at  Lyons, 
r  the  past  twenty-two  years  MM.  Lumiere  have  devoted  their 
n  time,  that  of  their  assistants,  and  the  cost  of  a  laboratory 
the  investigation  of  questions  which  as  often  as  not  were  not 
ectly  of  importance  to  them  in  their  business  of  the  manufac- 
e  of  photographic  products.  In  some  cases  the  results  of  their 
leriments  have  led  to  the  protection  of  the  product  obtained 
patent,  in  others  the  subjects  and  results  of  the  research 
re  been  just  as  applicable  to  one  maker’s  goods  as  to  another’s  ; 

'  others,  again,  the  results  have  been  negative,  the  record  of 
*  experiment  that  failed  ;  but  in  every  instance  the  results  have 
■n  offered  freely  and  frankly  to  the  world,  have  been  trans¬ 


lated  into  the  language  of  every  fortunate  country  which  possesses 
a  photographic  Press,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  have  provided 
photographers  with  new  and  improved  methods  of  work.  A 
glance  down  the  list  of  the  132  papers  which  have  thus  been 
published  since  the  year  1887  shows  not  only  the  mental  activity 
of  the  authors — though  even  this  total  does  not  include  papers 
on  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  subjects  in  the  preparation  of 
which  MM.  Lumiere  have  collaborated  with  others.  Colour 
photography  figures  in  this  list  as  early  as  1893  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  on  the  Lippmann  jirocess,  which  was  followed  by  others 
on  the  three-colour  method  contemporaneously  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  Lumieres  in  working  out  the  methods  of  trichromy 
on  paper,  which,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  difficult  manipulation 
involved,  produced  extremely  beautiful  results,  and  afterwards 
underwent  further  simplification  in  the  so-called  L.N.  A  process. 
However,  MM.  Lumiere,  like  other  people  working  at  colour 
photography,  recognised  that  methods  of  triple  superimposition 
could  never  become  widely  popular,  and  hence  the  Autochrome 
plate,  for  the  remarkable  perfection  of  which  the  skill,  patience, 
and  perseverance  chiefly  of  the  two  brothers,  Auguste  and  Louis, 
are  responsible.  One  admires  the  “  niceness  ”  of  the  principle  of 
the  Autochrome  ;  but  if  MM.  Lumiere  were  at  liberty  to  tell  all 
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they  have  gone  through,  the  award  of  merit  to  them  would  be  for 
their  laborious  triumphs  over  details  of  manufacture.  However, 
the  impression  should  not  be  created  that  colour  photography 
alone  has  monopolised  the  attention  of  the  Lumiere  laboratory. 
Its  work  has  included  the  production  of  new  developers, 
the  preservation  of  developing  solutions,  the  toning  and 
fixation  of  prints,  and  even  such  minutiae  of  practice  as  the 
washing  of  prints  and  the  silvering  of  mirrors. 


was  a  popular  success  was  that  given  by  MM.  Lumiere  in  P. 
in  July,  1895,  with  the  “  Cinematographe  ”  of  their  ow  n  <lt 
and  construction.  From  that  date  cinematography  as 
industry  was  an  established  fact,  and  now  MM.  Lumiere,  I 
the  fairy  godmother  in  the  story  books,  have  once  n ! 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  their  non-flammable  film,  by  ai<| 
which  the  animated  photograph  entertainment  should  be  rob 
of  its  regrettable  dangerous  character. 

Apart  from  the  industrial  progress  which  their  exporimei 


M.  Antoine  Lumiere. 


We  should  not  forget,  also,  in  this  appreciation,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  MM.  Lumiere  to  cinematography.  In  the  eighties 
and  nineties  of  the  past  century  a  great  many  designs  of 
cinematograph  machine  were  worked  out,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
were  used  in  an  experimental  way,  notably  that  of  Demeny, 
which  has  developed  into  the  present  type  of  machine,  but 
the  first  public  demonstration  of  animated  photography  which 


MM.  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere. 


work  has  promoted — a  form  of  progress,  we  would  say,  wl 
was  quite  worthy  of  recognition — the  papers  by  MM.  Lum 
alone,  and  in  collaboration  with  M.  Seyewetz,  have  treater  m 
photographic  problems  in  a  scientific  way,  and  have  led  1 
more  scientific  basis  for  much  of  the  current  photographic  p 
tice,  and  therefore  the  recognition,  now  embodied  in  the  “1 
gress  ”  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  will 
endorsed  by  photographers  in  general. 


ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  RAY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

OBJECTIVES. 


The  Eleventh  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. 


Geometrical  optics,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wave  theory, 
makes  use  only  of  the  conception  of  rays  of  light,  embraces  three  large 

fields  : 

(1)  The  purely  geometrical  theory  of  reproduction. 

{2)  The  theory  of  aberration ;  and 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  the  regulation  of  the  rays. 

We  will  first  briefly  glance  at  these  first  two  fields  before  entering 
upon  our  subject  proper,  and  then  turn  to  this  latter  at  length. 

On  a  lens  system — for  instance,  a  photographic  system — the  requisi¬ 
tion  is  in  most  cases  primarily  imposed  that  ray  sof  light  proceeding 
from  a  point  of  the  object  will  be  so  influenced  by  the  system  that 
after  emergence  from  it  they  strictly  intersect  again  to  a  point — the 
image  point.  This  requisition  in  practice  is  in  the  first  domain  of 
geometrical  optics— that  is,  in  the  purely  geometrical  theory — taken  for 
granted,  and  may  be  stated  in  the  following  very  general  form  : — We 
imagine  two  different  spaces,  I  and  II  (Fig  1).  Straight  lines  in  these 
spaces  we  call  rays,  and  we  suppose  that  each  ray  in  Space  I  is 
correlated  to  a  definite  ray  in  Space  II.  To  the  correlation  of  the 
rays  the  only  condition  is  attached  that  all  the  rays  of  Space  I,  which 
intersect  in  one  point,  for  instance  the  rays  a,  6,  c.  intersecting  in  o., 
correspond  to  rays  each  to  each  in  Space  II,  which  likewise  intersect 


in  one  point,  for  instance,  the  rays  a,,  bn  cn,  intersecting  in  On. 
this  manner  it  is  at  the  same  time  established  that  to  each  poin 
Space  I,  for  instance  o ,,  there  corresponds  a  definite  point  o i 


Space  II.  From  this  single  hypothesis  a  series  of  important 
metrical  conclusions  are  drawn  :  firstly,  points  and  rays  whicl 


ie 
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oily  in  one  plane,  for  instance,  M.  of  Space  I,  correspond  to  points 
i  rays  which  lie  wholly  in  one  plane,  Mu  in  Space  II;  or,  in  short, 
each  plane  in  I  there  corresponds  a  plane  in  II.  Secondly,  one  and 
ly  one  definite  group  of  parallel  planes  exists  in  Space  I,  to  which 
;roup  of  parallel  planes  in  Space  II  rorresponds  ;  of  all  these  parallel 
ines,  one — named  the  “  focal  plane  is  conjugate  to  the  infinitely 
itant  plane  of  the  other  space.  Thirdly,  one  and  only  one  ray,  stand - 
r  at  right  angles  to  the  focal  plane  of  Space  I,  corresponds  to  a  ray 
Space  II,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  focal  plane  of  this  space. 
ie  two  last  rays  so  defined  are  termed  the  “  axes.”  If  now,  having 
;ard  to  the  realisation  of  the  reproduction  by  centred  lenses  to  come 
er  on,  the  hypothesis  be  added  that  the  axes  are  axes  of  symmetry, 
m  each  of  the  above-named  parallel  planes  of  Space  I  is  reproduced 
actly  alike,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  distortion,  in  that  plane  of 
ace  II  conjugate  to  it,  and,  further,  in  each  space  a  definite  length 
i  be  found  which  we  call  the  “focal  length,”  and  designate  f>  and 


Fig.  2. 

'ocal  points  and  principal  planes  of  a  lens-system  used  for  the  construction  of 
an  “  image-point.” 

.  These  focal  lengths  permit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  previously 
mtioned  focal  planes,  of  finding  the  conjugate  point  in  Space  II  to 
ery  point  in  Space  I,  and  inversely.  The  rules  and  constructions 
cording  to  which  this  is  done  are  identical  with  those  which  are 
lployed  when  the  focal  points  and  the  focal  lengths  of  an  objective 
e  given,  and  when  the  image  points  corresponding  to  object  points 
3  to  be  determined.  , 

As  is  easily  seen,  this  deduction  of  the  laws  of  reproduction  is  ren- 
red  wholly  independent  of  the  possibility  and  of  the  manner  of 
alisation  of  the  reproduction  by  lens  systems ;  it  is  a  pure  geome- 
cal  theory,  and  when  we  name,  as  we  generally  do,  the  correlation 
straight  lines,  points  and  planes  as  above  defined,  a  reproduction, 
d,  moreover,  make  use  of  the  terms  “object  space”  and  “image 
ace,”  “object  rays  and  “image  rays,”  and  so  on,  it  is  purely  to 
ulitate  expression. 

The  first  discussion  on  the  law  of  reproduction  which  was  ren- 


both  media  are  the  same.  The  planes  lying  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  at  a  distance  from  the  focal  points  equal  co  the  focal  lengths 
are  called  the  “  principal  planes,”  H,  H1  (Fig.  2). 

You  are  aware  that  solely  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  focal 
points  and  the  two  principal  planes  to  each  object  point  the  image 
point  can  be  found  by  calculation  or  drawing  wuthout  knowing  any¬ 
thing  whatever  how  the  system  is  constructed,  and  that  Fig.  2  shows 
one  of  the  simplest  methods. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  real  systems  these  rules  hold  only  in  the 
case  of  rays  close  to  the  axis  and  have  practical  importance,  without 
entailing  further  work,  for  very  narrow  apertures  only  and  for  a  very 
small  field  of  view  of  the  reproducing  system.  For  larger  apertures 
and  inclination  of  the  reproducing  pencils  of  rays,  aberrations  are 
generally  in  evidence,  which  prevent  the  formation  of  sharp  and 
correct  images.  To  discuss  those  aberrations,  and  to  find  means  of 
rendering  them  innocuous,  is  the  scope  of  the  theory  of  aberration, 
which  forms  the  second  large  field  of  geometrical  optics.  It  provides 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  important  and  difficult  problems,  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  ones  having  been  already  subjects  for  the  Traill- 
Taylor  Lectures,  viz.,  “On  Zonal  Aberration  and  its  Consequences,” 
by  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  1901,  and  “  The  Aberrations  of 
Photographic  Lenses,”  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  last  year. 

The  third  field  of  geometrical  optics  is  the  doctrine  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  rays.  In  this  field  a  few  occasional  special  questions  have 
been  dealt  with  at  fitful  intervals  by  Josef  Petzval,  Thomas  Grubb, 
and  Hermann  Helmholtz.  Then  came  Abbe,  who  in  1871  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  its  most  general  form,  and  gave  it  its  most  com¬ 
plete  solution.  Since  then  the  doctrine  of  the  regulation  of  the  rays 
has,  particularly  in  the  Zeiss  Works,  Ernst  Abbe’s  creation,  found 
its  scientific  home,  and  has  yielded  interesting  results.  First  Sieg¬ 
fried  Czapski,  then  in  later  years  especially  Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr, 
have  done  the  greatest  service  in  elaborating  and  disseminating  the 
doctrine  of  the  regulation  of  rays. 

Personally  I  have  undoubtedly  to  thank  my  connection  with  Zeiss 
for  the  very  great  honour  done  me  by  the  R.P.S  in  inviting  me  to 
give  this  Traill-Taylor  Lecture.  John  Traill  Taylor,  to  whose 
memory  this  lecture  is  dedicated,  always  regarded  as  worthy  of  his 
best  labours  the  communication  to  the  photographic  public  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  interesting  and  important  researches  of 
others,  not  the  least  being  the  subject  of  optics.  Encouraged  by 
this  fact,  I  have  the  temerity  to  give  you  this  evening  a  review  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  regulation  of  the  rays  in  photographic  objectives, 
although  I  myself  cannot  boast  of  having  contributed  by  my  own  re¬ 
search  to  the  knowledge  in  this  field,  and  although  I  have,  to  some  of 
my  hearers,  not  much  to  say  that  is  new.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
methods  derived  from  the  general  doctrine  of  Abbe  in  reference  to 


Fig  3. 

Focussed  for  finite  distance,  as  usual  for  cabinet  portraits.  Aperture  limited  by  diaphragm. 


red  in  this  manner  free  from  realisation  through  lens  systems  and 
needed  with  on  purely  geometrical  reasoning,  was  the  paper  “  On 
5  general  laws  of  optical  instruments,”  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  in 
2  year  1858.  Maxwell,  it  is  true,  clung  to  a.  few  reservations.  In 
juite  general  form,  without  previous  knowledge  of  Maxwell’s  pub- 
ation,  Ernst  Abbe  was  the  first  to  deal  with  the  problem  exhaus- 
e  y.  We  allude  to  his  lectures  in  the  University  of  Jena  in  the 
'ly  seventies. 

-jong  before  these  purely  mathematical  discussions  the  same  laws 
een  stated  as  expressing  certain  effects  of  lens  systems.  In  his 
fn  ^ ^  {  ^°ptrischen  Untersuchungen,”  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss  in 
showed  that  in  a  system  consisting  of  any  number  of  centred 
‘Ses  a  focal  point  lying  on  the  axis  and  a  focal  length  can  be  estab- 
tle  . ln  the  object  space  and  image  space  respectively.  In  the 
ijority  of  cases  the  object  and  its  reproduction  lie  in  media  of  the 
ne  refractive  index,  that  is.  air.  In  that  case  the  focal  lengths  in 


the  photographic  objective  are  both  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only 
to  the  scientific  optician,  but  to  the  user  of  photographic  lenses,  for 
the  reason  that  these  methods  allow  of  the  treatment  of  such  prac¬ 
tical  problems  as  rapidity,  perspective,  depth  of  definition,  and  “  cut 
off  ”  in  a  correct  yet  quite  simple  way. 

We  would  enter  upon  the  subject  proper  of  our  evening’s  discourse 
by  illustrating  our  remarks  upon  a  well-known  and  historically  cele¬ 
brated  photographic  objective,  namely,  the  portrait  objective  of  Josef 
Petzval,  which  was  constructed  in  1840,  and  given  to  the  world 
almost  at  once  in  such  a.  state  of  perfection  that  it  stood  for  decades 
without  a  rival,  and  even  to-day  alongside  the  modern  objective 
retains  its  remarkable  place.  Fig.  3  is  a  drawing  of  this  objective. 
O  is  an  object  point  upon  the  axis,  which  radiates  light  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Let  us  see  what  rays  the  objective  makes  use  of  to  produce 
an  image  point  at  OL  In  the  first  place  all  rays  can  entei  the  objec¬ 
tive  which  impinge  upon  the  free  front  surface  unimpeded  by  the 
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objective  mount.  Here  at  once  a  deflection  of  the  rays  due  to  refrac¬ 
tion  takes  place,  so  that  the  pencil  converges  to  a  point  lying  on  the 
right.  This  characteristic  of  the  pencil  is  maintained  as  the  rays 
pass  through  the  successive  lens  surfaces.  Only  upon  emergence 
from  the  third  lens  do  the  rays  run  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  and 
are  finally  rendered  convergent  again  by  the  fourth  lens,  so  that  they 
combine  in  the  point  O1,  which  is  the  “  image  ’  of  0.  The  point 


exists  for  the  whole  series  of  object  points,  and  that  this  is  ideati. 
with  the  Waterhouse  or  the  iris  diaphragm  set  in  the  objective 
the  constructor  :  this  assumption  can  be  thought  to  be  always  fulfil] 
in  practice  since  the  diameter  of  this  diaphragm  is  reducible;  j 
instance,  we  see  from  Fig.  5  that  for  an  infinitely  distant  point  lyi 
in  the  axis  the  aperture  is  limited  by  a  diaphragm  of  the  sa 
diameter  as  in  Fig.  3. 


& 


Focussed  for  an  unusually  near  object.  Diaphragm  removed  :  aperture  limited  by  the  mount  of  ihe  back  lens. 


O1  is  the  proper  position  for  the  focussing  screen  or  the  photographic 
plate. 

We  see  that  in  the  example  the  limitation  of  the  rays  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  image  O1  is  performed  by  the  diaphragm,  for 
all  rays  entering  at  the  margin  of  the  front  lens  are  prevented  by  the 
diaphragm  from  proceeding  further.  For  this  reason  the  diaphragm 
— it  may  be  a  Waterhouse  or  an  iris  diaphragm — in  eflect  acts  as 
aperture  diaphragm.  Supposing  the  diaphragm  to  have  a  larger 


Focussed  for  an  object — an  infinity.  Aperture  limited  by  diaphragm. 

diameter,  all  rays  entering  the  first  lens  would  go  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  form  the  image  O1,  and  then  the  margin  of  the  first  lens 
surface  would  take  up  the  role  of  aperture  diaphragm.  Again,  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  diaphragm  be  entirely  removed  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  we 
follow  the  path  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  a  point  0,  lying  much 
nearer  to  the  objective.  The  collective  working  effect  of  the  first  lens  is 
then  insufficient  to  render  the  rays  on  the  right  forthwith  convergent. 
Convergence  in  this  case  only  takes  place  at  the  front  surface  of  the 


In  the  example  hitherto  considered,  the  Petzval  objective,  t 
diaphragm  has  lenses  situated  on  either  side  of  it.  Such  is  the  a 
with  all  objectives  known  as  double  objectives  or  doublets.  In  t 
majority  of  landscape  lenses,  particularly  in  the  single  lenses  of  cc 
vertible  objectives,  the  diaphragm  as  viewed  from  the  objective  its 
lies  in  front  of  the  first  lens  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig  t>.  Lenses  wi 
diaphragm  behind  them  are  rare,  but,  nevertheless,  are  conceival 
in  practice,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  single  lens  of  a  convertil 
objective  is  to  be  employed  as  a  projection  objective  for  power: 
magnifications.  In  this  case,  to  obtain  a  good  projection  t 
diaphragm  as  viewed  from  the  object,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  diapo 
tive,  must  lie  behind  the  lens,  Fig.  6  reversed 
For  all  considerations  into  which  we  shall  enter  in  connection  wi 
determining  the  pencils  of  rays  effectually  contributing  to  the  form 
tion  of  the  image  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  be  able  to  delete  frr 
one’s  mind  the  course  taken  by  the  pencils  within  the  lens  systei 
and  only  regard  the  course  taken  before  their  alteration  at  the  fii 
lens  surface.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  lens  with  front  diaphragm  is 
obvious  that  this  can  be  done;  though  for  the  matter  of  that  it  is 
great  difficulty  to  apply  it  also  in  all  other  cases.  How  this  is  do 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  Suppose  that  various  rays  from  a  point 
the  diaphragm,  for  instance,  from  a  point  A0  on  the  margin,  or 
point  Bo  in  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm,  proceed  through  the  lens 
of  the  system  lying  in  front  of  it  towards  the  object.  These  th 
appear— influenced  in  their  path  by  these  lenses — ultimately  to  ha 
proceeded  from  quite  a  different  point,  A  and  B  respectively.  The 
points  A  and  B  are  therefore  the  virtual  image  points  to  Ao  and 


Fig.  6. 


Single  lens  with  front  diaphragm. 


last  lens.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  now  the  margin  of  this  last  lens 
takes  up  the  limitation  of  the  rays,  i.e.,  becomes  the  aperture 
diaphragm,  whilst;  in  the  former  supposed  case  the  margin  of  the 
first  surface  of  the  system  would  have  this  function.  From  these 
examples  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  in  one  and  the  same  lens  system 
the  effective  aperture  diaphragm  for  differently  situated  points  on  the 
axis  may  lie  in  quite  different  positions,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
let  us  assume,  henceforth,  that  only  one  definite  aperture  diaphragm 


produced  by  the  front  component.  In  the  same  manner  the  frO| 
component  produces  for  each  point  on  the  margin  and  the  plane 
the  diaphragm  a  corresponding  virtual  image  point.  All  these  poin 
together  produce  the  virtual  image  of  the  diaphragm.  This  vi  u 
image  is  shown  in  dotted  lines  behind  the  draphragm.  ^  18  I 
same  image  taken  up  by  the  eye  when  we  view  the  diaphragm  t  rou 
i  the  front  component  of  the  double  objective  as  with  a  kind  of  magi 
'  fier.  Since  we  can  follow  the  course  of  the  rays  just  indicated  aJ 
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.  rsely,  it  at  once  follows  that  all  rays  proceeding  from  the  object 
i  directed  towards  this  virtual  image  pass  through  the  actual 
;  hragm  after  alteration  by  the  front  component.  We  give  to  this 
j  lal  image,  which  the  lenses  of  the  system  lying  in  front  of  the 
;  hragm  project  from  it,  the  name  suggested  by  Abbe,  namely,  the 


It  will  be  understood  from  our  derivation  that  the  exit  pupil  is  the 
virtual  image  of  the  entrance  pupil  as  projected  by  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

The  two  pupils  of  a  lens  system  have,  therefore,  a  like  importance 
for  the  selection  of  the  rays  really  effective  in  reproducing  axial 


!s  xi  C  b/nfuiwcc 


Derivation  of  the  entrance  pupil  and  the  exit  pupil  in  a  doublet; 


a 


Fig.  8. 

Equal  near  objects  at  equal  distances  from  the  entrance  pupils. 


'ranee  pupil  of  the  system,  an  easily  comprehensible  analogy  being 
ide  use  of.  In  the  same  manner  the  virtual  image  of  the  diaphragm 
ojected  by  +he  lenses  of  the  system  lying  behind  the  diaphragm  is 
signated  the  exit  pupil,  and  in  the  figure  shown  lies  in  front  of 
3  diaphragm.  From  it  all  rays  which  pass  through  the  actual 
iphragm  appear  to  come  on  emerging  from  the  last  lens  surface. 


points,  as  have  the  Gauss  principal  points  and  the  focal  points  of  a 
lens  system  in  all  investigations  as  to  the  position  and  size  of  an 
image  for  any  given  object ;  since  the  introduction  of  the  pupils  frees 
us  from  the  necessity  of  following  the  course  of  the  rays  within  the 
system  itself. 

*  For  our  further  consideration  we  will  therefore  leave  the  details 
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of  the  construction  of  the  objective  out  of  the  question,  and  only 
assume  that  besides  the  principal  and  the  focal  points,  or  instead  of 
these  Gauss  elements  the  position  and  size  of  object  and'  image,  we 
know  its  entrance  and  exit  pupils.  It  may  again  be  recalled  to  mind 
that  in  an  objective  with  frontal  diaphragm  the  entrance  pupil  is 
identical  with  the  physical  diaphragm  itself  (Fig.  6),  that  in  objec¬ 
tives  with  middle  diaphragm  (Figs.  3  and  5),  on  the  other  hand  the 
entrance  pupil  is  in  most  cases  an  enlarged  virtual  image  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  lies  in  proximity  to  it. 

The  first  question  that  obtrudes  itself  in  the  discussion  of  the 
pupils  is  the  one  dealing  with  relative  rapidity.  In  Fig.  8  there 
are  three  different  optical  systems,  characterised  by  their  pupils  by 
the  position  and  size  of  a  square  object  element  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  and  of  the  image  element  appertaining  thereto. 
The  distance  A  of  the  object  from  the  entrance  pupil,  the  object 


V,2b  :  y'2c-  They  stand  then  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  size 
image,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  comparison  is  somewhat  simpler  if  it  lie  supposed  that  t 
object  be  infinitely  distant.  Fig.  9  is  intended  to  represent  ti 
case.  The  object  is  again  in  all  three  cases,  a,  b,  c,  identical,  tl 
is  to  say,  it  appears  under  the  same  angle  w,  and  it  illuminates 
the  three  cases  with  the  same  brightness.  In  a  and  b  the  sizes 
the  images  are  again  equal,  the  entrance  pupils  different.  T 
spherical  surface  K,  which  we  have  made  use  of  in  the  foregoit 
consideration  as  a  measure  for  the  quantity  of  rays  contributing 
the  reproduction,  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  entrance  pupi 
since  the  radius  of  the  measuring  sphere  is  infinitely  large.  T 
quantity  of  light  contributing  to  the  image  is  here  consequently 
the  ratio  of  the  surfaces  of  the  entrance  pupils,  or,  what  amour 
to  the  same  thing,  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters 


Fig.  9. 

Equal  objects  at  infinity. 


itself  as  well  as  its  radiating  capacity,  is  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 
In  the  cases  a  and  b  the  size  of  image  y 1  is  the  same,  but  the  diameter 
of  the  entrance  pupils  is  very  different.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case 
b  the  image  must  appear  brighter,  since  the  quantity  of  light  pro¬ 
ducing  the  image  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  b  than  in  the  case  of  a , 
and  the  light  is  spread  upon  an  equally  larger  surface.  If  now  a 
sphere  K  be  described  about  the  object  point  on  the  axis  having  the 
radius  A,  the  quantity  of  light  contributing  to  the  reproduction  is 
measured  by  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  which  is  limited 
by  the  rays  directed  towards  the  margin  of  the  entrance  pupil. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  two  cases  b  and  c.  Here  the  diameters 
of  the  entrance  pupils  are  equal ;  consequently  the  quantity  of  light 
entering  the  system  from  the  object  element  is  also  exactly  the  same. 
This  quantity  of  light  is,  however,  in  the  case  c,  transferred  to  a 
larger  image  element  than  in  the  case  b ;  the  two  image  surfaces  are 
as  the  squares  of  their  diameters  y'2c  :  The  intensity  of  illumina¬ 

tion  of  the  two  image  elements  must  therefore  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 


The  intensity  of  the  image  elements  is  thus  in  the  same  relatio 
D2a  :  D2C,  other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  case  b  and  c  equal  entrance  pupils  are  supposed,  br 
unequal  sizes  of  image.  Analogous  to  the  case  spoken  of  abot 
the  intensity  of  the  images  must  consequently  he  in  this  ca 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  size  of  the  image  yl2c:V,2b •  The  si: 
of  image  is  expressed  according  to  a  well-known  rule  by  the  formu 
y'  —f  tan  w.  According  to  our  supposition  the  angle  w  is  in  a 
three  -cases  equal,  so  that  we  have — the  image  sizes  are  as  t! 
equivalent  focal  lengths  fc  :  fb.  It  follows  that  the  intensity  < 
the  images  in  the  -cases  b  and  c  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  tl 
focal  lengths  of  the  systems. 

In  the  case  of  an  infinitely  distant  object  as  represented  i 
Fig.  9  we  have  the  result  therefore  in  a  condensed  form.  Oth 
things  being  equal  the  intensity  of  the  image  on  the  focussir 
screen  or  on  the  photographic  plate  is  directly  proportional  to  tl 
square  of  the  diameter  D  of  the  entrance  pupil,  inversely  propo 
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J  ia.l  t/o  the  square  of  the  focal  length ;  it  is  consequently  measured 
b  the  expression  D2  :  f2,  i.e.,  (D  :  f)2.  The  expression  in  brackets, 
q  lely,  the  diameter  of  the  entrance  pupil  over  the  focal  length, 
ill  mown  as  the  “relative  aperture”  of  the  system. 

tl  is  readily  understood  from  the  last  consideration  that  in  the 
;  3  of  an  infinitely  distant  object  the  “  relative  aperture  ”  of  the 
>  bem  is  a  reliable  measure  when  the  relative  rapidities  of  dilf- 
;  nt  objectives  are  being  compared.  This  fact  cannot  be  applied 
i  iscriminately  in  the  case  of  near  objects.  Here  cases  arise 
ire  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  directly  the  entrance 
:  >ils  and1  the  sizes  of  image  in  order  to  avoid  error.  An  example 
- 1  make  this  quite  clear.  It  is  taken  from  a  domain  in  optics, 

:  which  John  Traill-Taylor  took  a  most  practical  interest,  namely’ 

:  m  the  domain  of  the  telephotographic  objective. 


In  photographing  near  objects  it  is  often  convenient  that  the 
distance  between  negative  element  and  focussing  screen  shall  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  and  focussing  be  effected  by  altering  the  distance 
between  positive  and  negative  elements,  a  requisition  frequently 
occurring  hi  hand  cameras  with  fixed  extension.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  object  lies  3  m.  in  front  of  the  entrance  pupil  as 
shown  in  Fig.  11.  Since  the  focal  length  of  the  front  element  is 
150  mm.,  the  front  element  projects  a  19  times  reduced  image  of 
the  object  at  Oh,  and1  this  point  Oh  lies  about  8  mm.  behind  the 
focal  point  Fh.  By  the  same  amount  of  8  mm.  must  now  the 
distance  between  positive  and  negative  element  be  enlarged,  in  order 
that  the  primary  image  0/,  again,  as  in  the  previous  case,  lies 
20  mm.  in  front  of  F-2.  It  is  only  then  that  the  sharp  three  times 
magnified  secondary  image  from  the  negative  element  will  be  again 
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Fig.  10. 


A.  certain  type  of  tele-objective  is  represented  in  Fig.  10.  The 
sitive  dement  has,  say,  a  focal  length  of  150  mm.,  the  negative 
e  of  60  mm.  The  distance  between  the  two  elements  is  adjusted, 
that  the  focal  point  F/jof  the  front  element  lies  in  front  of  the 
>nt  focal  point  F  2  of  the  negative  element  by  the  amount 
=  20  mm.  The  image  of  a  distant  object  projected  by  the  front 
ment  at  Fh,  were  the  negative  element  absent,  is  magnified  by 
s  threefold,  at  a  distance  of  about  120  mm.  behind  the  negative 
The  focal  length  of  the  tele-objective  as  a  whole  is  according 

o  i  ,  .th  150  mm.  60  mm.  ...  rp, 

a  well  known  rule  f  — L-  =  - t— - —  =  450  mm.  The 

'  A  20  mm. 

trance  pupil  is  assumed  to  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fitive  element  and  have  45  mm.  diameter.  The  relative  aperture 
the  system  is  thus  ff 10. 


projected  upon  the  focussing  screen,  which  according  to  our  sup¬ 
position  has  not  altered  its  distance  from  the  negative  element. 

19 

The  reduction,  with  which  the  final  image  is  reproduced,  is  ^  =  about 

O 

6.3.  The  optical  interval,  contrary  to  the  previous  case,  is  increased 
by  8  mm.  and  amounts  therefore  to  28  mm.  In  this  way  the 

focal  length  of  the  system  as  a  whole  now  amounts  to  ^ 

60 

=  320  mm.  Since  the  diameter  of  the  entrance  pupil  45  mm.  has 
remained  the  same  throughout,  the  relative  aperture  in  the  new 
45 

form  of  the  objective  is  =  f[ 7. 

We  take  now  instead  of  the  tele-objective  two  ordinary  photogra¬ 
phic  objectives  one  after  another,  the  entrance  pupils  of  which  are- 
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likewise  45  mm.  diameter,  at  the  same  distance  of  3  m.  from  the  same 
object.  The  first  represented  by  Fig.  12  has,  we  will  suppose,  a 
focal  length  of  320  mm.,  consequently  having  a  relative  aperture 
of  //7,  exactly  as  the  tele-objective  when  being  focussed  upon  the 
near  object.  It  then  projects  an  8.1  times  reduced  image  of  the 
object.  The  second  objective  has,  say,  a  focal  length  of  450  mm., 
relative  aperture  //IQ,  exactly  the  same  as  the  tele-objective  in 
focussing  upcn  infinity.  It  then  projects  a  5.9  times  reduced  image 
of  the  object.  You  see,  the  sizes  of  image  are  in  the  cases  of 
Figs.  11  and  13  almost  the  same,  since  the  scales  of  reduction 
N  6.3  and  5.9  differ  but  very  little ;  in  the  case  of  Fig.  12  the  size 
of  image  is  considerably  smaller.  The  total  quantity  of  light  is  in 
all  three  cases  exactly  the  same. 

We  have  consequently  the  result,  that  our  tele-objective,  in  the 
•case  where  distant  focussing  is  effected  with  fixed  distance  between 
negative  element  and  focussing  screen  by  altering  the  distance 
between  front  and  hinder  element,  has  the  same  effect  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  image  and  intensity  for  distant  and  fairly  near 
•objects  as  an  ordinary  objective  of  450  mm.  focal  length  and  with 
the  relative  aperture  // 10,  notwithstanding  that  the  tele-objective 
lias  these  data  in  reality  only  when  focussed  upon  infinity  whilst 


to  the  axis  of  the  objective  sharply  and  free  from  distortion  u]  , 
the  plane  focussing  screen.  If  a  very  small  region  of  the  i»i;i 
near  to  the  axis  of  the  objective,  be  examined,  we  know  that 
ready  here  in  the  middle  of  the  image  field  no  objective  produl 
mathematical  sharpness,  but  that  circles  of  confusion  take  the  phi 
of  image  points,  the  sizes  of  which  circles  go  hand  in  hand  wl 
spherical  aberration,  and  aberration  of  the  sine  condition  in  pewl 
parallel  to  the  axis.  Comparing  only  systems  of  the  same  ob jet' til 
type  the  remnants  of  these  aberrations  are  in  general  all  i 
greater,  the  greater  the  relative  maximum  aperture  of  the  objectil 
Comparing  objectives,  however,  of  different  types,  it  is  found  til 
certain  types  are  favourable  to  the  extinction  of  the  above- mention  I 
aberrations,  whilst  others  are  not.  In  this  way  an  objective  oil 
particularly  favourable  sort  may  even,  with  the  relative  apertil 
// 3,  produce  the  same  sharpness  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  whi 
in  another  less  favourable  type  can  only  be  reached  at,  say  f  18.  | 
it  be  a  question,  not  so  much  of  the  sharpness  in  the  middle 
the  image  field,  but  rather  that  the  image  field  shall  have  the  bug- 
possible  extension,  upon  a  plane  plate,  sharp  and  in  correct  drawn] 
consideration  only  of  the  above-mentioned  aberrations  for  pent 
parallel  to  the  axis  is  no  longer  sufficient;  on  the  contrary,  .-pea] 


Fig.  14. 

Representation  of  a  three-dimensional  object. 


when  focussed  upon  3  m.  its  focal  length  is  reduced  to  320  mm., 
'but  its  relative  aperture  enlarged1  to  fj 7, 

We  have  seen  hitherto  that  the  regulation  of  the  image-producing 
•rays  by  the  entrance  pupil  determines  the  rapidity  of  the  system. 
With  regard  to  a  maximum  rapidity  it  appears  desirable  to  make 
the  entrance  pupil  relatively  to  the  focal  length  as  large  as  possible. 
You  know  that  in  photographic  objectives  only  in  the  most  rare 
-special  cases  has  this  ratio,  the  relative  aperture,  exceeded  the 
value  // 3,  that  the  objective  for  every-day  use  has  a  maximum 
aperture  not  greatly  exceeding  //4.5,  or  even  // 6.3,  and  that  these 
large  apertures  in  ordinary  use,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  more 
or  less  reduced,  by  stopping  down  the  iris  diaphragm. 

The  geometrical  optical  reasons  why  a  regulation  of  image-produc¬ 
ing  pencils  of  rays  by  the  entrance  pupil  must  take  place,  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  reason,  which  is  in  general  dealt  with  in  the 
most  detailed!  manner,  is  that  all  rays,  which  in  consequence  of 
their  too  large  aberrations  would1  produce  inadmissible  unsharpness, 
must  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  image. 
Upon  this  point  only  a  few  words  more. 

In  a  photographic  objective  care  has  to  be  taken  by  the  con¬ 
structor  that  it  reproduces  a  plane  object  standing  at  right  angles 


errors  of  pencils  inclined'  to  the  axis  arise,  and  must  be  eorrecte! 
I  e.g.,  astigmatism,  curvature  of  field,  distortion,  etc.  Generali 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  those  types  particularly  favourab 
|  to  the  elimination  of  the  aberrations  of  pencils  parallel  to  the  as 
!  are  unfavourable  to  the  elimination  of  the  errors  of  pencils  inclin 
to  the  axis,  and  inversely.  In  this  way  the  desire  for  a  very  lar 
I  available  aperture  is  antagonistic  to  the  desire  for  a  very  lar 
available  fieldl  of  view.  The  constructor  of  an  objective  has,  the] 
fore,  to  make  a  compromise,  yet  he  must  always  endeavour 
discover  objective  types,  the  limits  for  the  relative  aperture  ai 
for  the  image  field  of  which  are  simultaneously  the  largest  possib. 
It  is  well  known  that  renowned  opticians  have  dedicated  their  b< 
abilities  to  this  end,  and  it  is  just  as  well  recognised,  what  hi} 
degree  of  success  has,  particularly  in  the  last  two  decades,  attend* 
their  efforts  in  fulfilling  the  requisition  for  rapid  objectives  wi 
large  plane  and  anastigmatic  image  field. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  further  into  the  aberrations  of  objf 
i  tives.  The  above  general  remarks  may  remind  you  of  the  fact  tb 
I  regulation  of  the  aperture  of  the  image-producing  pencils  of  rays 
the  entrance  pupil,  on  account  of  aberrations,  must  always 
reckoned  with. 
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'he  second  reason  why  in  photographic  objectives  a  regulation  of 
image-producing  rays  by  the  entrance  pupil  must  occur  has 
hing  to  do  with  aberrations,  but  must  be  ever  present  also  in  an 
d  system — that  is,  a  system  perfectly  free  from  aberration,  were 
h  a  system  possible.  With  a  view  to  rendering  the  description 
simple  as  possible,  we  will  assume  therefore  that  the  systems  are 
olutely  free  from  aberration,  an  assumption  we  have  already  tacitly 
de  above. 

'he  second  reason  is  the  following: — In  the  generality  of  cases 
task  imposed  on  the  photographic  objective  is,  that  it  shall  pro- 
'e  on  the  focussing  screen — i.e.,  in  one  plane— objects  extended  in 
ce,  landscapes,  buildings,  persons,  etc.  A  fulfilment  of  this 
uisition  is  conceivable  only  when  a  definite  regulation  of  the 
reducing  pencils  takes  place. 

'he  pupils  of  a  definite  system  are  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  is  assumed 
t  they  are  circular  in  shape,  and  that  their  diameter  can  be  reduced 
contracting  the  iris  diaphragm.  As  before,  the  object  lies  on  the 
,  side  of  the  drawing.  Whilst  we  have  restricted  ourselves  in 
i  foregoing  to  considering  a  plane  object,  we  will  now  consider  an 

ect  extended  in  space,  and  select  a  few  object  points  01  U2 . 05 

■refrom.  The  rays  proceeding  from  these  object  points  and  con- 


the  plane  focussed  for  a  projection  figure  consisting  of  points  and 
circles.  It  is  self-evident  that  not  only  the  points  Oj  and  02  appear 
correctly  on  the  ground  glass  screen,  but  also  all  other  configurations 
lying  in  the  plane  focussed  for — i.e.,  the  circles  of  confusion, 
7r3  7r4  ?r5.  In  this  way  the  objective  reproduces  on  the  ground 
glass  screen  the  projection  figure  composed  of  circles  and  points  lying 
in  the  plane  focussed  for  perfectly  true  on  a  certain  definite  scale 
of  reduction.  This  is  the  whole  function  of  the  objective. 

We  consequently  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  representation 
of  an  object  extended  in  space  upon  the  plane  photographic  plate 
or  focussing  screen  is  not  a  point-for-point  reproduction  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  an  example  of  projection.  Since  the  objective 
does  nothing  more  than  reproduce  the  projection  figure  lying  in 
the  plane  focussed  for  on  the  focussing  screen  correctly  in  any 
scale  N,  we  need  now  only  concern  ourselves  in  discussing  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  solid  objects  with  its  projection  figure  in  the  plane  focussed 
for.  Dr.  von  Rohr  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  exceeding’ y 
simple  and  comprehensive  method,  and  to  put  it  into  practice 
systematically. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  the  above-mentioned  projection  figure 
in  the  plane  focussed  for,  two  problems  must  occupy  our  attention — 


The  centre  of  the  entrance  pupil  as  the  centre  of  perspective. 


3  nting  to  the  reproduction  are  again  regulated  by  the  margin  of 
entrance  pupil,  and  upon  emerging  from  the  system  by  the 
i  ■gin  of  the  exit  pupil.  Let  ns  now  suppose  a  plane  drawn  at  right 
1  les  to  the  axis  through  the  point  Oi,  which  lies  at  a  medium 
lance  from  the  plane  of  the  entrance  pupil.  The  point  Ox  is 
1  rply  reproduced  in  the  point  O'j,  and  we  draw  through  the  point 
■1  a  plane  at  right  anglesi  to  the  axis.  The  system  reproduces,  then, 
t  points  lying  in  the  drawn  object  plane  sharply  in  the  drawn 
i  ge  plane ;  for  instance,  02  in  0'2.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
1  ge  plane  coincides  with  the  focussing  screen,  so  that  the  points 
the  drawn  object  plane  are  sharply  focussed  on  the  screen.  We 
this  plane  therefore  the  “plane  focussed  for.”  Object  points 
iD,  lying  in  front  of  the  “plane  focussed  for”  also  appear  sharp, 
liP"3  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  screen;  object  points 
Jig  as  04  and  0-  behind  the  plane  focussed  for  appear  sharp 
i*  ind  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  screen.  On  the  latter  plane 
t  If  the  pencil  of  rays  converging  on  the  image  points  0'3  0'4  0'5, 
fi  sar  as  larger  or  smaller  circles  of  confusion, .  ir3  iri  v 5.  If  now 
1  ries  of  cones  be  formed  with  each  object  point  as  apex  and  the 
pupil  as  base,  these  cones  -cut  the  plane  focussed  for  in 
-lies,  which  are  greater  the  farther  the  object  points  lie  in  front 
■Tr  behind  the  plane  focussed  for.  We  obtain  in  this  manner  in 


namely,  the  problem  of  perspective  and  that  of  depth  of  definition. 
As  to  perspective,  we  turn  once  again  to  Fig.  14.  In  the  plane 
focussed  for  the  circles  of  confusion,  7 r3  7t4  v5,  appear  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  object  points  03  04  05.  Although  these  circles 
have  a  finite  extension,  their  middle  points  would,  nevertheless,  be 
always  considered  as  the  points  which  they  are  said  to  replace.  In 
these  middle  points  the  plane  focussed  for  is  met  by  rays  which  are 
directed  from  the  object  points  towards  the  centre  P  of  the  entrance 
pupil.  In  Fig.  15  these  rays  alone  are  drawn.  They  are  called 
“  principal  rays.”  In  the  manner  represented  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  principal  rays  in  the  plane  focussed  for  form  what  is  known 
as  the  perspective  representation  of  a  solid  object  and  the  centre 
of  the  entrance  pupil  is  the  centre  of  the  perspective. 

We  must  here  remember  that  upon  the  photographic  plate  there 
appears  a  true  N-times  reduced  image  of  our  projection  figure  ;  we  can 
then  place  a  print  between  the  entrance  pupil  and  the  plane  focussed 
for  in  such  a  position  that  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  entrance  pupil 
of  the  system  each  point  of  the  print  lies  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  the  object  point  represented  by  it.  To  establish  this  coincidence 
a  certain  definite  position  of  the  print  has  to  be  found ;  the  point  ol 
the  print,  which  lay  on  the  axis  of  the  objective  during  exposure, 
must  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  entrance  pupil,  and 
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simultaneously  the  distance  of  the  print  from  this  centre  must  be 
N-times  as  small  as  the  distance  of  the  plane  focussed  for.  It  is 
easily  comprehended  that  the  eye  must  ta^e  up  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  print  as  the  centre  of  the  entrance  pupil,  if  the  eye 
is  to  view  the  image  with  correct  appreciation  as  to  perspective ; 
and  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the 
eye  must  form  the  centre  of  perspective,  since  images  are  not  viewed 
with  the  eye  at  rest,  but  with  the  eye  continually  in  motion,  so  that 
the  various  points  of  the  image  can  be  looked  at  one  after  the  other. 
In  the  majority  of  images  this  rigid  rule  of  viewing  has  to  be  carried 
out  at  so  short  a  distance  between  centre  of  rotation  and  the  image — 
that  is  to  say,  with  few  exceptions  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective  employed — that  persons  with  normal  vision 
find  it  impossible  to  obey  it,  and  'instinctively  hold  the  image  farther 
off  from  the  eye.  In  so  doing  they  obtain  naturally  quite  a  false 
impression  of  the  object. 

In  Fig.  16  a  few  false  impressions  are  represented  in  a  simple 
manner.  A,  B,  C  is  intended  to  be  a  print  of  a  skeleton  cube. 
When  the  print  is  situated  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  centre 
P  of  rotation  of  the  observing  eye,  a  correct  impression  as  to  the 
print  representing  a  cube  is  obtainable.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  16a. 
If  the  same  print  be  viewed  from  a  too  great  distance  a  true  impres- 
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Fig.  16. 

Apparent  alteration  of  depth  and  form,  due  to  increased  distance  between  eye 

and  print. 

sion  of  a  cube  is  no  longer  possible.  Instead  of  this  one,  as  shown 
in  fig.  16,  b  or  c  will  be  inevitable.  How  such  false  impressions  are 
to  be  avoided  will  be  found,  described  in  a  paper  given  by  Dr.  von 
Rohr  before  this  society  on  November  10,  1903,  entitled  “  The 
Verant,  a  new  instrument  for  viewing  photographs  from  the  correct 
standpoint.”  For  a  closer  study  of  the  question  connected  with  the 
perspective  of  photographic  prints  this  patter — from  which  fig.  16  is 
taken — can  be  warmly  recommended. 

In  the  photograph  of  an  object  extended  in  space  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  pupil  has  thus  the  extremely  important  function  of  forming 
the  centre  of  the  perspective,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
here  that  the  type  of  objective,  provided  it  be  free  from  distortion, 
as  well  as  its  focal  length,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
perspective  of  the  print. 

The  second  question  which  obtrudes  itself  in  the  photography  of 
an  object  extended  in  space  is  that  of  the  depth  of  definition.  This 
question,  too,  is  answered  for  us,  when  we  investigate  the  action 
of  the  entrapce  pupil.  As  shown  in  detail  in  fig.  14,  the  objective 
projects  from  the  object  points  03,  O4,  05,  which  do  not  lie  in  the 
plane  focussed  for,  in  no  case  sharp  image  points  upon  the  focussing 
screen,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  or  smaller  circles  of  confusion. 

Dr.  E.  Wandersleb. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Erratum. — By  an  error  of  translation  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Scheffer 
in  the  “  Colour  Photography  ”  supplement  last  week,  the  author 
was  made  to  state  the  exact  contrary  of  the  fact  as  to  the  presence 
of  filling  in  the  ‘  Omnicolore  ”  plate.  The  passage  in  the  second 
column  of  Dr.  Scheffer’s  article  on  page  11  should  read  :  The  colour 
areas  do  absolutely  join  :  there  is  no  filling  material,  but  the  edges 
of  the  areas  are  somewhat  more  transparent  than  the  centre. 


Pl)oto=l»ecbanical  notes. 


“  RlimscH’s  Jahrbuch,  1909,”  and  "Tho  Graph 
Arts  Yoar  Booh,  1909.”* 

“  Klimsch’s  Annual  ”  maintains  its  lead  in  regard  to  taste) 
get-up.  The  binding  is  suitable,  the  type  is  good,  the  pay^er 
satisfactory,  in  the  type  matter  there  are  no  insets  having  no  re 
tion  to  the  text,  and  the  decoration  of  the  latter  initials,  tal 
pieces,  etc.,  appears  to  be  the  work  of  one  hand,  thus  pijl 
serving  a  pleasing  uniformity  throughout  the  pages,  which  is  11 
in  the  least  monotonous.  While  the  articles  in  the  Engli 
“  Process  Year-Book  ”  deal  mainly  with  process  matters,  in  the  t\fi 
under  review,  the  articles  cover  a  wider  range,  dealing  with  ever 
thing  concerning  book  production.  In  addition,  in  the  American  01. 
there  is  a  general  section  containing  articles  not  always  strict 
related  to  the  technical  side  of  the  craft,  as  for  example,  on  filii 
systems.  The  two  most  interesting  articles  in  Klimsch’s  book,  fre 
the  photo-mechanical  X’oint  of  view  are,  one  by  Dr.  Scheffer  de. 
ing  with  the  capacity  of  reproduction  processes  for  renderii 
detail,  which  we  recently  reproduced,  and  one  by  Herr  R.  Russ  <j 
the  screen-containing  printing  frame.  This  is  the  only  article  d 
can  remember  dealing  with  this  matter  since  the  controversy  in  t 
Photogram  ”  as  to  this  process  so  long  ago  as  1901  and  19C, 
The  method  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  Albert.  He  has  recently  so j 
it  to  one  or  two  English  firms,  and  it  is  still  being  actively  push 
by  his  agent  in  {London.  We  are  therefore  likely  to  hear  a  gc<j 
deal  more  of  the  process,  and  hence  a  description  is  particular* 
welcome  just  now. 

Other  articles  deal  with  type-setting,  type-setting  machiru 
type-founding,  newspaper  rotary  printing,  lithographic  straw 
negatives  for  litho-transfers,  modern  photographic  lenses,  sh 
etching,  paper-making,  bookbinding,  end  papers,  steam  power  fi 
printing,  and  the  usual  list  of  the  year’s  books,  patents,  and  notal 
events  in  the  German  printing  world.  Then  we  have  the  supp 
ments  all  together  at  the  end,  and  these  comprise  examples  of  mef 
modern  reproduction  processes,  all  excellent,  also  examples  of  it* 
types,  some  of  the  antique  founts  being  very  good.  “  Klimscl 
Annual  ”  is  decidedly  one  that  those  interested  in  book-producti 
ought  to  possess. 

“  The  American  Graphic  Arts  Year  Book  ”  has  made  a  notal 
step  in  advance  this  year  in  its  artistic  ensemble  by  adhering  1 
one  type  throughout.  The  binding  is  also  better  than  former 
even  though  it  is  not  so  showy.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling 
irritation  at  meeting  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  supplements  in  t 
midst  of  text,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  tli 
specimens  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Certainly  so 
of  the  examples  are  extremely  good ;  we  never  remember  to  h; 
seen  a  finer  collotype  than  the  “lady  with  fan,”  while  some  of 
half-tones  probably  reach  the  limit  of  possibility  in  this  pro< 
with  the  means  available  at  present.  There  are  a  very  large  num 
of  three-colour  plates,  many  of  them  good,  others  quite  the  revei  1 
Tho  originals  have  something  to  do  with  this,  perhaps.  The  artic 
include  reviews  of  progress,  on  photography  in  colour,  on  pho , 
engraving  matters,  on  lettering  typography,  on  commercial  ill' 
trating,  and  general  matter.  Many  of  these  articles  are  written 
Europeans.  The  English  contributors  include  Wm.  Gamble,  H.  I 
Klein,  Arthur  Payne,  A.  L.  Newton,  A.  J.  Bull,  Dr.  Mees,  a, 
Joseph  Goodman. 

In  an  article  on  “  Type  Designing  ”  there  is  a  gem  that  we  canr 
refrain  from  quoting.  It  runs,  “  In  America  there  are  but  f< 
notable  letter-foundries,  and  yet  this  country  leads  the  world 
type-making.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  most  English  founde 
in  the  matter  of  type  design  is  that  they  are  good  copyists 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  right  with  regard  to  some  of  the  horril 
abortions  we  have  seen  in  type-founders’  specimen  books,  but  wb 
it  comes  to  really  beautiful  type  where  is  the  American  type  tt 
is  an  improvement  on  old-face  Caslon,  or,  to  take  a  select  examp 
have  they  type  to  equal  the  design  of  that  used  by  the  Doves  Pres 


*  “Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-Book.”  Republican  Publishing  Co.,  HamiU 
Ohio,  I7.S.A.  Price,  5  dols.  “  Klimsch's  Jahrbuch.”  Klimsch  and  Co.,  Frankii 
on-the-Main,  or  Hunter's  Ltd.  6s.  net; 
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succeeding  two  articles  on  type  matter  themselves,  however, 
oly  a  sufficient  correction  to  the  ridiculous  claim  quoted, 
wo  of  the  most  interesting  articles  are  those  on  “  The  Magnetite 
,”  by  G.  M.  Dyott,  and  on  “Various  Automatic  Engraving 
•ices,”  by  N.  S.  Amstutz.  As  in  the  case  of  the  English  Year 
k,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  articles  deal  with 
:esses  and  materials  in  which  the  writers  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
'rest,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  matter  for  a  year- 
k  of  this  character  could  be  obtained  from  quite  impartial 
L’ces. 

Celluloid  Electros  Direct  from  Natural  Objects. 

is  proposed  to  prepare  electros  for  typographic  printing  direct 
a  such  objects  as  lace,  leaves  of  trees,  etc.  The  patent  specifica- 
i  (No.  8,557.  1908)  drawn  up  by  H.  Sefton- Jones  for  the  inventors, 
Societe  Anonyme  Petitcollin,  of  20,  Boulevard  St.  Denis,  Paris, 
•ribes  the  process  as  follows: — The  block  of  celluloid  is  first 
ened  by  heating,  and  is  placed  upon  the  platen  of  the  press  and 
?red  with  the  lace  itself,  upon  which  is  then  placed  a  sheet  of 
1  or  perfectly  smooth  metal.  The  pressure  causes  the  lace  to 
ress  itself  into  the  soft  material.  The  counterpart  (when  required 
producing  an  embossed  print)  is  obtained  easily  by  ordinary 
ns. 

ach  blocks  obtained  by  direct  impression  from  samples  of  lac© 
be  utilised  with  or  without  their  counterpart  to  reproduce  the 
erns  in  all  their  fineness;  sheets  of  patterns,  samples  for  travellers, 
so  forth  may  thus  be  made  by  direct  impression  from  the  actual 
rint  of  the  lace  or  the  like,  giving  the  exact  representation  of 
lal  samples. 

t  the  “Bulletin  de  iMaitre  Imprimeurs  de  France”  we  have 
some  excellent  proofs  of  lace  done  in  this  way,  as  well  as  of 
nary  work.  The  use  of  celluloid  fqr  making  duplicates  of  blocks 
been  long  known,  and,  we  believe,  has  had  considerable  use 
nneriea.  Mr.  Amstutz  has  often  used  his  original  cut  celluloid 
tones  for  printing  also.  The  application  of  the  process  to  the 
luction  of  blocks  for  printing  lace  appears  to  be  a  useful  and 
essful  extension  of  the  same  idea. 

Brown  Stains  on  "Wet-Plat©  Negatives. 

wet  collodion  negative,  which  is  finished  by  blackening  with 
hide  of  ammonium  or  sodium,  sometimes  shows  bad  brown  stain- 
This  is  generally  due  to  insufficient  washing  between  develop- 
t  and  fixing.  But  it  may  be  due  to  insufficient  fixing,  and  where 
fixing  is  done  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  bath  of  cyanide  solution, 
ultimately  becomes  so  saturated  as  to  fail  to  dissolve  out  the 
i  de  cyanide  and  silver  salt  first  formed  on  placing  the  negative  in 
Thus,  although  the  negative  appears  fixed,  it  is  not  so  really,  and 
own  stain  results.  When  the  fixing  bath  is  renewed  it  will  be 
1  d  this  trouble  disappears. 

The  Fading  of  Coloured  Originals. 

has  been  found  that,  even  the  best  modern  pigments  fade  under 
i  ays  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamps,  and  some  of  the  cheaper  pigments 
*  by  artists  fade  very  rapidly.  This  is  a  point  that  should  be 
-  e  in  mind  by  photo-engravers,  who,  when  using  enclosed  arcs 
5  n  illuminant  in  making  negatives  for  three-colour  work,  should 
f  ure  that  the  originals  are  not  valuable,  otherwise  it  is  possible 
1  might  be  liable  for  damages  if  the  colours  faded,  while  the 
r  nal  was  in  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  When 
1  known  that  the  original  is  valuable  it  would  be  well  to  only 
^'daylight  for  lighting  it  when  making  the  negatives. 

The  Mounting  of  BlocKs. 

e  wood  mount  of  the  photo-engraved  plate  has  always  been 
1  lespair  of  the  printer,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
>  id  substitutes  for  it.  iMetal  is  too  heavy,  expensive,  and  more 
>’  ss  difficult  to  work,  while  various  compositions'  that  have  been 
N  ested  have  invariably  broken  down  in  practice,  either  when 
l:  ning  on  the  plate  or  under  the  crushing  strain  of  the  printing 
>'  *.  Wood  is  extremely  convenient,  if  only  it  would  not  warp, 
n  it  is  in  order  to  obviate  this  characteristic  that  Green’s  patent 
1  mlocked  giain  clamped  board  ”  has  been  introduced.  These 
0  is  are  clamped  on  both  sides,  tongue  wherever  there  is  any  join, 
K  gain  clamped  at  the  ends,  and  they  are  planed  absolutely  true  on 


both  sides,  they  naturally  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  mount¬ 
ing  wood,  and  blocks  so  mounted  should  certainly  be  priced  at  an 
enhanced  figure.  But  even  so,  the  printer  would  certainly  find  them 
economical,  both  in  saving  time  and  temper,  especially  when  print¬ 
ing  three-colour  work.  We  have  had  a  mount  under  test  for  the 
past  three  months,  and  it  has  answered  entirely  to  our  satisfaction. 
These  mounting  blocks  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Electra  Mills,  Mildmay  Avenue,  London,  N. 


Portrait  Essentials. — In  portraiture  it  is  not  so  much  the  abso¬ 
lutely  just  relations  of  the  human  body  or  head  which  concern  the 
photographer  as  the  most  striking  part  of  the  same.  This  is  the 
essential — so  to  photograph  the  countenance  than  an  agreeable  im¬ 
pression  will  be  produced  and  yet  be  like  the  original.  Hence  we 
must  deviate  a  little  from  the  principle  set  down  for  illumination 
when  we  come  to  photograph  the  head.  We  must  not  let  the  light 
fall  directly  from  above  upon  the  head,  inasmuch  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  the  forehead,  by  projecting  over  the  lower  part 
horizontally,  throws  the  eyes  in  shadow.  Moreover,  we  must  greatly 
modify  or  moderate  the  front  light,  in  order  to  preserve  the  beauti¬ 
ful  concavities  and  elevation  which  together  make  up  the  glory  of 
the  human  countenance.  The  front  light  must  be  transformed  into 
a  soft,  diffuse  light.  The  direct  upper  must,  therefore,  be  shut  off 
behind  the  sitter  and  converted  into  a  front  upper  light.  The  sidelight 
needs  but  little  modification,  and  is  allowed  to  operate  the  strongest, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  round  the  countenance.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  combinations  :  a  full  side  light,  a 
front  upper  light,  and  a  diffuse  front  light. — “  Der  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graph.” 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  1  to  13. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Sec.,  James  M‘Kissack,  68,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

February  8  to  13. — St.  Helen’s  Camera  Club.  Sec,  A.  G.  Else, 
Duke  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs. 

February  10  to-  13. — Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Secs.,  F.  W.  Pearson 
and  R.  Walton,  39,  Granville  Road,  Middlesbrough. 

February  11  to  20. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

February  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  38,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  En¬ 
tries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  26  and  27. — Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
February  18.  Sec.,  H.  Eales,  53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 

March  9  to  10. — G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution,  Stratford,  E.  (Photo¬ 
graphic  Section).  Entries  close  February  27.  Sec.,  A.  Woolford, 
16,  Grove  Green  Road,  Leytonstone,  N.E 

March  11  to  13.— Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Alleslev  Old  Road,  Coventry. 

March  17  to  20.— Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  March  4. 
Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent,  3,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 

March  22  to  25. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H.  S. 
Cuming,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

March  30  to  April  3.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
March  13.  Sec.,  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harboard  Road,  Woodseats, 
Sheffield. 

March  31  and  April  1. — Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
March  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

April  29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Entries 'close  March  15. 
Secretary  General,  Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 
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exhibitions. 


GRANGEMOUTH  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

This  association  held  its  annual  exhibition  of  members’  work  in 
the  Y.IM.C.A.  Hall.  Over  a  hundred  prints  were  exhibited  by  the 
members.  The  work,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  showed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  striving  after  effect;  there  was  evidence  of  a  motif,  and 
although  in  cases  the  achievement  fell  far  short  of  the  aim  still  it 
was  comforting  to  see  the  evidence  of  aim,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  result  of  promiscuous  exposure.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Marshall, 
who  has  attained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  delineator  of  harbour  and 
shipping  pictures,  though  this  year  he  devotes  some  attention  to 
landscape  and  townscape.  The  secretary  takes  premier  position  in 
both  landscapes  and  figure  studies  in  the  former  with  “  The  White 
Sail,”  well  noted  at  the  Salon,  and  in  the  latter  with  “  Toilers,” 
a  picture  of  fishers  hauling  in  their  nets  luminous  with  every  light. 
The  Glasgow  Art  Circle  sent  their  exhibition  panel  -which  graced 
one  wall,  the  most  of  the  work  being  well  known  from  its  success 
at  the  Salon  and  other  exhibitions.  The  Association  is  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  having  a  great  exhibition  of  J.  M.  Whithead’s  work, 
in  fact,  the  finest  exhibition  of  his  work  we  have  seen,  excepting 
of  course,  his  recent  one-man  show  at  Glasgow.  His  R.P.S.  medal 
pictures  “La  Tulipe  ”  and  “Where  once  a  garden  smiled”;  his 
earlier  woodland  scenes  and  his  later  “  gloamin’ ”  pictures.  Mr. 
John  B.  Maclachlan,  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  judged  the 
exhibition,  and  also  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  limelight  views, 
on  “From  Castle  to  Palace” — a  story  of  “The  Roval  Mile,”  Edin¬ 
burgh 

- ♦ - 

patent  news. 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

January  25  and  30. 

Automatic  Machines. — No.  1,728.  Improvements  in  machines  for 
the  taking  and  delivering  of  photographs.  Robert  Willoughby 
Vining,  17,  Florance  Road,  Ealing,  London. 

Printing-Frames. — No.  1,784.  Improvements  in  photographic  print¬ 
ing-frames.  The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  (1905),  Ltd.,  and  John 
Bailey  Bensley,  24,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Tripod  Screw. — No.  1,871.  New  or  improved  screw  attachment  for 
the  tripods  or  stands  of  cameras  and  the  like.  Thomas  Peacock 
and  Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd.,  115,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  1,981.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
machines.  Matthew  Baker  and  Will  Dean,  66,  Bridge  Road,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  London. 

Mounting. — No.  2,132.  Photographic  mounting  press.  Louis 
Frederick  Crosbie,  6,  Bathurst  Road,  Norwich. 

Screens. — No.  2,143.  Tinted  celluloid  screens  for  use  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  James  George  Potter,  ‘‘Aston-Lee,”  Chesswood  Road, 
Worthing. 

Printing. — No.  2,273.  Pedal  press  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
exposure  of  photographic  printing  papers  or  the  like.  Louis 
Brochery,  37,  Moorfields,  Liverpool. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  bd.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  biaclcets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Photographs. — No.  9,518,  1908 
(May  2,  1908).  The  invention  is  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  photo-telegraphy  in  which  the  electrical  transmission  depends 
upon  a  series  of  “makes”  and  “breaks”  of  circuit  due  to  the 


occurrence  of  enameline  or  other  resist  on  a  metal  or  other  < , 
ducting  plate.  The  improved  method  is  us  follows: — There  i 
prepared  a  piece  of  thick  lead  or  other  electrically  conducting  *,  I 
foil  or  sheeting,  say,  by  coating  the  foil  with  fish  glue  or  gil 
rendered  sensitive  to  light  with  potassium  bichromate,  expoul 
this  when  dry  under  a  suitable  negative  and  line  screen,  and  tl  I 
washing  until  the  unexposed  fish  glue  or  gum  (i.e. ,  the  light  p.1 
of  the  picture)  is  removed.  The  photographic  image  then  consi 
of  fish  glue  or  gum  lines  varying  in  width  on  the  foil.  These  In 
are  slightly  in  relief.  The  photograph  is  now  placed  betw 
polished  metallic  or  other  surfaces  and  compressed  by  suita 
means  such  as  an  hydraulic  or  other  press.  This  treatment  foil 
the  fish  glue  or  gum  into  the  foil  so  that  the  photographic  sure 
is  smooth.  A  metal  stylus  in  passing  over  this  smooth  surf;! 
does  not  therefore  jump,  vibrate,  or  miss  contact,  and  a  super, 
photo-telegraphic  picture  is  obtained.  Thomas  Thorne  Bak ' 
7,  St.  James  Avenue,  Cricklewood,  and  12,  Whitefriars  Strei 
E.C. 

Automatic  Magazine  Stereoscope. — No.  825.  1908  (January 

1908).  The  invention  relates  to  apparatus  permitting  of  stei 
scopic  or  ordinary  views  being  observed  in  succession,  the  appara 
being  also  adapted  for  use  for  projection  purposes.  It  comprise:! 
horizontally  movable  carriage  carrying  a  holder  or  maga/ 
whereby  each  view  in  succession  is  brought  into  the  plane  of 
upright  frame  which  is  capable  of  being  moved  vertically  to  hr  i 
one  view  at  a  time  opposite  the  eyepieces  of  the  instrument  al 
thereafter  return  the  view  to  the  holder. 

There  is  improved  mechanism  for  controlling  the  movement 
the  carriage  as  well  as  the  rising  and  the  return  of  each  of 
pictures  to  the  holder.  This  mechanism  consists  of  a  crank-d 
a  connecting  rod,  and  a  sway-bar  for  imparting  vertical  movem 
to  the  frame.  The  crank  disc  is  provided  with  stop  median1 
which  holds  the  frame  in  its  raised  position  and  the  picture! 
place  opposite  the  eye-pieces  as  long  as  required.  Each  revolut 
of  the  crank  disc  produces  partial  rotation  of  a  star  wheel  or  3 
tese  cross  which  drives  by  rack  and  pinion  the  horizontally  mova> 
carriage.  By  means  of  the  crank  disc  and  star  wheel  the  carri ! 
with  the  holder  for  the  pictures  may  be  moved  in  one  direction 
tlm  other,  the  carriage  advancing  to  the  extent  of  the  distance  wh 
separates  two  consecutive  views  at  each  rotation  of  the  disc.  r.t 
star  wheel  is  provided  with  an  automatic  de-clutching  device  ( 
means  of  which  it  may  be  released  from  the  action  of  the  cr; 
disc  when  the  carriage  reaches  the  limit  of  one  of  its  movemei 
Furthermore,  the  driving  disc  may  be  de-clutched  by  means  of  : 
star  wheel  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  carriage  bet; 
returned  to  its  original  position,  or  of  displacing  it  rapidly  in  ; 
direction  or  the  other.  A  safety  device  is  provided  which  :  - 
vents  de-clutching  until  the  last  picture  viewed  has  been  retu:  1 
to  the  holder  or  magazine.  The  numerous  drawings  are  neces  ■’ 
for  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  construction.  Jules  Rich  . 
25,  rue  Melingue,  Paris. 

Cinematography  in  Colours. — No.  453.  1908  (January  8,  111 

The  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  producing  animated  pict  5 
in  colours  on  the  principle  of  persistence  of  vision  employee  p 
the  process  described  in  Patent  No.  23,863,  1899.  The  present  - 
provements  relate  to  methods  described  in  the  specifications^ 
Lascelles-Davidson,  No.  23,863,  1899,*  No.  13,468,  1902,*  1 
No.  3,729,  1903;  of  Friese-Greenfe,  No.  9,465,  1905;  and  of  Smi 
No.  26,671,  1906  (“B.J.,”  August  23,  1907,  p.  642). 

The  essential  part  of  the  invention  is  the  use  of  colour  fill 
travelling  over  the  band  of  sensitive  film  (at  the  time  of  expos!1) 
or  with  the  positive  film  (at  the  time  of  projection)  at  about  « 
same  rate. 

Instead  of  employing  a  revolving  shutter  fitted  with,  say,  Id 
and  bluish-green  colour  screens  as  described  in  Patent  No.  26,  » 
1906,  there  is  used  a  length  but  preferably  an  endless  banc,l 
multi-coloured  film,  which  is  caused  to  travel  in  any  suitable  nr 
ner  with,  or  at  about  the  same  speed  as,  the  colour-sensitive  f>> 
the  above  (preferably  endless)  band  of  film  being  so  coloured1 
dyed  that  the  respective  colours  thereon  are  the  size  of  eacP 
the  series  of  pictures  exposed  through  the  colour  screens  through 
the  film  or  the  like. 

A  series  of  negatives  is  thus  obtained  in  which,  say,  the  Is 
*  Stated  to  have  lapsed. 
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d  yellows  are  recorded  in  one  negative,  and,  say,  the  blue-greens 
d  yellows  in  the  .second,  alternately  throughout  the  length  of 
3  film. 

A.  series  of  positive  colour  records  (preferably  of  a  neutral  grey 
ick  tint)  are  made  from  the  above  negative  colour  records,  and 
ejected  on  the  screen  through  any  commercial  projecting 
ichine  with  a  similarly  coloured  multi-coloured  colour  screen, 
that  the  pictures  are  projected  in  quick  succession  in  the  desired 
ier  through  their  respective  colours. 

There  can  thus  be  obtained  one  picture  to  every  complete  revolu- 
ih  of  the  exposing  or  projecting  shutter  in  alternate  or  other 
der  of  re-occurring  colours  which,  in  other  words,  means  that 
len  taking  or  projecting  the  colour  records  through  their  appro- 
iate  colours  at,  say,  sixjteen  revolutions  of  the  shunter  per 
;ond,  the  pictures  will  also  be  taken,  or  exhibited  on  the  screen, 
the  same  rate  of  sixteen  pictures  a  second,  and  not  at  the. 
te  of  thirty-two  pictures  a  second  with  the  shutter  only  wmrking 
sixteen  revolutions  a  second  as  the  case  would  be  ilf  the  gearing 
the  exposing  or  exhibiting  shutter  were  altered  as  in  Patent  No. 
,671  of  1906. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  both  take  and  project  pictures  in  colours 
about  the  same  speed  as  ordinary  black  and  white  animated 
itures. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  the  multi-coloured  colour  screen  is  to 
:  out,  say,  a  length  of  perforated  cinematograph  film  in  hypo, 
oroughly  wash  it,  and  then  sensitize  it  in  a  bichromate  bath  in 
rich  has  been  previously  added,  say,  a  blue  or  bluish-green  dye- 
iff  of  suitable  strength  to  give  the  intensity  of  colour  required 
len  finished.  When  the  above  bichromatised  film  is  dry,  it  is 
iced  in  a  cinematograph  camera  or  such  like  (preferably  without 
y  lens  affixed  to  same),  in  the  usual  manner  the  camera  is 
inted  toward  the  sun  or  other  bright  light  and  the  handle  rotated, 
d  by  shielding  the  film  from  the  light  by  hand  or  otherwise  at 
ery  other  revolution  of  the  shutter,  every  other  space  on  the 
n  will  be,  say,  blue  (if  a  blue  dye  has  been  used)  and  every 
her  space  will  be  clear  on  the  bichromatised  surface  being 
oroughly  soaked  and  the  free  dye  unacted  upon  by  light  being 
ashed  out. 

The  same  surface  holding  the,  say,  blue  dye  in  suspension  with 
;ar  spaces  between  is  then  immersed  in  a  red  or  orange-red  dye 
til  the  clear  spaces  have  absorbed  sufficient  of  the  red  colour  to 
lance  the  blues,  according  to  the  adjustment  required  in  rela- 
>n  to  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  about  to  be  employed. 
In  like  manner  the  multi-coloured  colour  screen  can  be  prepared 
v  projection. 

In  all  cases  the  ends  of  the  multi-coloured  colour  screen  are 
eferably  joined  to  form  an  endless  band  of  any  suitable  length ; 
lis  endless  band  is  made  or  caused  to  engage  with  the  sprockets 
other  suitable  parts  of  a  cinematograph  camera  or  projector,  so 
at  each  colour  (or  series  of  colours)  is  accurately  adjusted  in  the 
rate  ”  to  superimpose  the  corresponding  future  negative  colour 
lords  in  taking  the  pictures,  or  the  positive  colour  records  for 
ojection  on  the  screen.  William  Norman  Laseelles  Davidson, 
Tarewood,”  South  view  Road,  Southwick,  Brighton. 

V  ch  Cameras. — No.  6,932.  1908  (March  28,  1908).  The  invention 
nsists  of  a  camera  of  watch  form  provided  with  time  and  instan- 
heous  shutter. 

The  lid  of  the  camera  carries  on  the  outside  a  pointer  arm 
voted  in  the  centre  and  attached  to  a  similar  arm  on  the  inside 
the  fid  having  a  bent  down  end  to  act  upon  a  part  of  the  film 
frier.  The  lid  of  the  camera  is  stamped  on  the  outside  or  marked 
I  such  a  manner  that  the  pointer  arm  indicates  the  position  of 
p  film  in  the  camera. 

An  important  feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  film  carrier 
ithe  daylight-loading  type,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used, 
he  carrier  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular  box  in  two  halves,  one 
•i  ing  outside  the  other  and  revolving  upon  it.  The  inner  half 

Iirranged  to  remain  stationary  within  the  camera,  and  is  provided 
th  a  small  hole  situated  immediately  behind  the  lens.  The  side 
( this  half  of  the  box  opposite  to  the  hole  above  mentioned  is  cut 
:jay  to  the  extent  of  the  size  of  the  picture  required.  The  other 
’  If  of  the  box  is  arranged  to  turn  upon  the  stationary  part  and 
1  'ries  for  about  half  its  circumference  a  sensitised  film  the  full 
1  ight  of  the  box  and  a  circumferential  slot  is  formed  in  nearly 
tp  extent  of  the  other  half  of  the  side  and  a  flange  on  this  half 


of  the  box  is  notched  to  take  the  bent  arm  on  the  camera  lid  which 
acts  to  turn  this  part  of  the  carrier.  * 

When  the  daylight-loading  device  is  placed  within  the  camera 
the  two  halves  are  so  arranged  together  that  no  light  can  pass 
inside,  but  a  slight  turn  to  the  outer  and  revolving  half  brings  for¬ 
ward  the  slot  in  same  and  exposes  the  hole  in  the  stationary  half 
to  the  lens  when  a  photograph  may  be  taken  on  the  exposed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  film  opposite.  The  necessary  turn  to  the  film  carrier 
is  given  by  the  pointer  arm  on  the  lid  which  operates  the  inner 
arm  acting  on  the  revolving  portion  of  the  film  carrier  and  by 
turning  this  pointer  to  the  next  position  another  portion  of  the 
film  is  brought  ready  for  exposure,  and  the  already  exposed  portion 
passed  into  darkness  between  the  two  sides  of  the  portions 
forming  the  daylight-loader.  When  the  film  is  ready  for  exposure 
the  shutter  is  operated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  shutter  com¬ 
pletely  obscures  the  lens  during  the  time  the  film  carrier  is  being 
moved,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  film  has  been  exposed  the  film 
carrier  is  moved  one  position  further  ensuring  the  slot  in  the 
film  carrier  entirely  passing  the  hole  in  the  non-revolving  half  of 
the  daylight-loading  device,  which  may  then  be  removed  from 
the  camera  in  safety  as  no  light  can  penetrate.  Samuel  Henry 
Crocker,  9,  St.  James  Walk,  London,  E.C. 


The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  before  acceptance  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Colour  Screens. — No.  20,971,  1908.  Manufacture  of  colour  ’fiates 
or  screens  for  colour  photography.  Christensen. 


Peu>  Cradc  names 

Calci-Block. — No.  308,116.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 
Alfred  Barnett,  27,  Stoke  Newington  Road,  London,  N.,  merchant. 
November  18,  1908. 

Minex. — No.  308,771.  Photographic  apparatus,  included  in  Class  8. 
Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  trading  as  Adams  and  Co.,  24,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturer  of  photographic  appara¬ 
tus.  December  11,  1908. 

Empire.— No.  309,503.  Photographic  apparatus,  included  in  Class  8. 
W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue. 
London,  E.C.,  photographic  apparatus  manufacturers.  January  12, 
1909. 


Analecta. 

- - - 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Remedying  Developer  Stains  on  “  Ensyna”  Paper. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Weit,  writing  to  “Photography  and  Focus’  for 
February  9,  says :  “  Having  overlooked  the  point  in  the  directions 
for  ‘Ensyna,’  'which  states  that  fresh  developer  should  be  used 
for  each  print,  I  got  some  prints  which  on  drying  were  badly  stained. 
As  they  were  spoilt,  and  so  could  come  to  no  further  harm,  I  mixed 
a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  and 
bleached  them.  I  then  re-developed  them  with  metol-hydroquinone. 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  prints  restored  to  then 
original  chocolate  colour,  but  minus  the  old  purple  stains.  They  had 
lost  slightly  m  depth,  so  the  method  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  way 
to  reduce  an  over-developed  print,  as  well  as  to  get  rid  of  stains. 


Flash  Powders.— Dr.  G.  Krebs  has  patented  a  non- explosive 
nixture  giving  a  flashlight  with  very  little  smoke,  the  basis  being 
magnesium  or  aluminium  powder,  plus  anhydrous  copper  suiphate 
,r  chrome  alum,  e.g.,  chrome  alum,  100  gms.  ;  magnesium  powder ,100 
mis.  •  or  copper  sulphate  anhydrous,  150  gms.  ;  magnesium  powder, 
15  gms.  ;  aluminium  powder,  25  gms.  This  gives  much  ess  smo  <e 
-,han  mixtures  containing  chlorate  and  the  smoke  passes  away 
mnidlv  so  as  to  allow  of  a  series  of  successive  exposures  in  a  room. 
Ter  Pat.  No.  205,499,  of  July  26,  1904,  from  “  Chem.  Zeit. 
Etepertorium,  No.  16,  1909,  p.  68. 
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Deu?  Books* 


“The  Oil  and  Bromoil  Processes. ”  By  F.  J.  Mortimer  and  S.  L. 

Coulthurst.  London :  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney.  Is.  net. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  oil  printing  processes  is  not  as  yet 
very  extensive,  and  a  treatise  such  as  this  one  should  be  warmly 
welcomed.  The  book  is  essentially  practical  throughout,  and  the 
well-known  successes  of  the  authors  with  the  methods  described 
sufficiently  guarantee  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  book  covers  the  ground  very  completely,  and 
the  only  omission  we  note  is  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  be  too 
impatient.  A  great  many  failures  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
have  been  due  simply  to  the  worker  stopping  before  he  had  properly 
commenced  the  work  of  pigmenting.  In  bromoil  especially  many 
seem  to  think  that  the  first  touch  of  the  brush  is  going  to  give  a 
clear  and  decided  image,  and  when  it  does  not  do  so  they  think  the 
print  has  gone  wrong  and  put  it  aside  for  advice  upon  it.  The 
majority  of  the  beginners  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
have  fallen  into  this  mistake  at  the  start,  and  we  therefore  think 
that  a  warning  on  this  point  is  very  advisable.  It  might  also  have 
been  pointed  out  that  grain  or  spottiness  also'  will  very  often  vanish 
if  the  brush-work  is  continued  a  little  longer,  with  perhaps  a  rather 
cleaner  brush.  We  note  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  brushes  is  recom¬ 
mended,  and  this,  according  to  our  experience,  is  very  good  advice 
indeed.  The  authors  deal  quite  as  fully  as  is  necessary  with  the 
different  methods  of  brush  manipulation.  More  detailed  instructions 
are  quite  unnecessary,  as  every  worker  rapidly  acquires  methods 
|of  his  own.  There  is  a  mistake  on  page  92,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  ozobrome-oil  process  was  first  described  by  J.  Parrack,  in  the 
“Amateur  Photographer”  for  May  12,  1908.  The  first  publication 
that  we  know  of  was  in  the  “  Photographic  News  ”  for  August  16, 
1J907,  where  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper  dealt  with  it  in  a  supplement 
to  an  article  on  the  first  bromoil  process.  The  method  there  described 
is  the  same  as  the  one  given  in  this  book,  but  probably  better  results 
wrould  be  produced  by  the  modern  improved  ozobrome  rhethod  with 
th©  preliminary  acid  bath.  We  think  also  it  should  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  suggested,  in  the  “  Photographic  News  ” 
for  April  12,  1907,  the  desirability  of  producing  oil  prints  from 
bromide  enlargements  before  any  method  of  doing  so  had  been  pub¬ 
lished.  W©  can  strongly  recommend  this  book,  and  advise  all  those 
interested  in  oil  printing  to  obtain  a  copy. 

“  La  Photo -Peinture  des  Agrandissements  de  Paysage.”  By  L. 

Esteban.  Office  of  the  “Photo-Revue.”  Paris:  Charles  Mendel. 

Price  60c. 

This  little  manual  of  the  working-up  of  prints;  and  enlargements 
in  oil  colours  contains  brief  instructions  and  a  series  of  hints  on 
treating  different  classes  of  subject.  The  author,  however,  lays 
stress  in  his  first  line  on  the  necessity  of  natural  aptitude  :  “  On 
devient  cuisinier,  mais  on  nait  rotisseur.” 

Phonographic  Postcards. — No.  94  of  “  The  Photo  Miniature  ” 
treats  of  the  making,  in  many  varieties  and  degrees  of  embellish¬ 
ment,  of  the  essential  picture-postcard.  It  contains  particularly 
full  instructions  for  producing  cards  as  vignettes1  or  with  borders, 
and,  therefore,  is  deserving  of  study  by  those  who  would  turn 
out  cards  which  are  superior  to  the  usual  commercial  article.  The 
issue  of  our  always  practical  contemporary  is  obtainable  in  America 
from  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  25th  Street,  New  York, 
and  in  this  country  from  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue, 
E.C. 


The  Cinematograph  as  a  Witness. — The  cinematograph  does 
more  than  amuse  or  instruct,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according 
to  a  message  from  New  York  in  a  Paris  contemporary,  it  has  just 
defeated  an  impudent  and  fraudulent  claim.  Some  four  years 
ago  a  boy  was  injured  in  a  tramway  accident,  and  his  parents  have 
only  recently  brought  an  action  claiming  £1,000  from'  the  tramway 
company.  The  ground  of  the  action  was  that  the  boy  had  been 
paralysed  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries.  Counsel  for  the  com¬ 
pany  obtained  the  permission  of  the  court  to  show  some  cinemato¬ 
graph  views  of  school  sports,  and  in  them  was  to  be  seen  the  boy 
winning  a  “  Marathon  ”  race  and  engaged  in  a  boxing  contest,  with 
the  result  that  the  parents  have  been  non-suited. 


Deu?  Apparatus*  &c* 


Seat,  Table,  and  Box  Accessory. — Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  , 
22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.,  have  recently  shown  u-  i 
their  showroom  at  the  above  address,  an  accessory  for  the  st  , 
which  can  be  used  as  either  table  or  seat,  and  also  forms  a  t 


in  which  artificial  flowers,  toys,  etc.,  used  in  the  studio  can  * 
conveniently  kept.  The  article  of  furniture  is  handsomely  madi  l 
fumed  oak,  the  arms  being  attached  by  thumbscrews,  so  that  1  i 
they  and  the  lid  are  removable  when  required.  This  most  us  1 
accessory  measures  4  ft.,  and  is  sold  at  £4  4s. 


Deu?  D)aterial$,  $c* 

“Wellington”  “Special  Smooth”  Platino-Matt  Bromide  Pa],.\ 
Made  by  Wellington  and  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 

In  this  new  variety  of  their  bromide  papers,  Messrs.  Wellmgal 
and  Ward  have  produced  a  material  which  supplies  a  print  of  -1 
graving  smoothness,  without  a  sign  of  gloss  or  roughness.  “  DU 
smooth”  describes  its  surface,  but  the  tones  of  the  print  are  »l 
no  means  dead-looking,  having,  on  the  contrary,  a  fine  range  f  M 
a  brilliant  high-light  to  rich  deep  shadows.  For  work  both  1;  3] 
and  small  the  paper  appeals  to  us  as  being  equally  suitable,  bpl 
quite  small  negatives  printed  in  it  give  very  delicate  prints,  vM 
all  the  detail  in  them  that  could  be  desired.  Messrs.  Wellington  1  i 
so  completely  covered  the  field  with  papers  of  different  surface  11 
different  tint  that  one  might  almost  have  thought  another  vai 
uncreatable.  Yet  the  new  “  Special  B  is  distinct,  delightful,  1 
in  every  way  worthy  to  rank  with  the  other  “  Wellington  ”  m  •' 
factures. 

Pyraxe-Hauff.— -Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  Lon  . 
E.C.,  send  us  a  sample  of  the  new  form  of  fine  pyro  crystals  msM 
factured  by  Messrs.  Hauff,  of  Feurbach,  Germany.  The  crys ;» 
occupy  one-fifteenth  the  space  of  the  feathery  re-sublimed  var> 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  but  dissolve  almost  as  quickly  as  this  latter,  1 
are  quite  equal  to  it  in  developing  power.  JNo  one,  we  imag  , 
whether  dealer  or  user,  will  use  the  bulky  form  in  preference  to  P 
crystals,  one  important  advantage  of  which  is  the  convenience  v* 
which  it  is  weighed  out  without  the  danger  of  its  getting  in  5 
dark-room  measures  or  dishes,  or  afterwards  causing  trouble  in  ; 
shape  of  spots. 

The  Fallowfield  Smoker  will  be  held  at  the  Inns  of  Court  H' 
on  Thursday  next,  February  18,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley  in  I5 
chair.  Those  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  spend  1 
enjoyable  evening  should  communicate  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Preece,;- 
with  any  of  the  Fallowfield  staff  at  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  > 
The  price  of  the  ticket  is  Is.  only,  and  the  excellence  of  the  y 
gramme  on  previous  occasions  is  an  assurance  that  the  large  hal  t 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  suffice  to  accommodate  the  company  ' 
friends  who  assemble  to  join  with  the  old-established  house  in  5 
annual  festivity. 
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Correspondence* 


IFe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

SANDELL  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen. — We  noticed  in  your  correspondence  columns  of  this 
:k’s  issue  a  query  relating  to  Sandell  double-coated  plates.  We 
ild  like  to  inform  you  that  these  platesi  are  still  being  manufac- 
ed  by  us,  as  are  also  our  “  Cristoid  ”  films  and  other  specialties. — 
are,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

Sandell  Films  and  Plates,  Ltd., 

Leonard  Smith,  F.C.S.,  Manager, 
[orwood  Junction,  London,  S.E. 

February  9,  1909. 

» -  -  ■ 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  February  12. 

rdeen  Photographic  Art  Club.  1909  Salon  Prize  Slides. 

on  Photographic  Club.  “  The  Oil  Pigment  Process.”  Hector  Maclean. 

ton  Photographic  Society.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

■viek  on-Tweed  Arts  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

oln  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley 

6  Co. 

Monday,  February  15. 

iford  Photographic  Society.  .“  Platinotype.”  W.  E.  Fearnley. 

borough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  A  Trip  to  No  way.”  E.  L. 

Davis. 

master  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides. 

peth  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 

of  Yelox  Papers.”  \V.  F.  Slater. 

derminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Landscape  Composition.” 
Chai  les  A.  Allen. 

;hampton  Camera  Club.  Lecturette  Competition. 

ord  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Competitions.  Criticism 
by  E.  T.  Holding. 

fovd  Photographic  Society.  “  Photography  and  the  Microscope.”  H.  and  F. 
Cliff. 

Tuesday,  February  16. 

ai  Photographic  Society.  “Stereoscopic  Projection.”  Dr.  Scheffe". 

sum  Photographic  and  Art  Society,  Oldham.  French  Lantern  Pictures. 

A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

om  and  District  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  “Yesteulay  and  Today.” 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co. 

ith  Shields  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

:kney  Photographic  Society.  “Bromoil.”  W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

:  ley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  Membeis’  Lantern  Slides. 

■  ning  Park  Camera  Club,  Govan.  “  A  Talk  on  Pictorial  Photography.”  W.  S. 
Crocket. 

i  ds  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Night. 

.  -wick  Camera  Club.  “  Architectural  Lecture.”  T.  A.  Coysh  and  H.  Mann. 
Wednesday,  February  17. 

i -don  Camera  Club.  “The  Making  of  Transparencies  for  Enlarged  Nega¬ 
tives.”  F.  W.  Hicks. 

fington  and  District  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

•  th  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “  Autochromes.”  J.  F.  Nisbet. 

;  J  Photographic  Society.  “  On  Control.” 

I  ds  Camera  Club.  “  In  Seaich  of  Sunl’ght.”  E.  Bimbault  Dibdin. 

1  ough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Thursday,  February  18. 

Ibrpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “May  Certain  Phases  of  Photo- 
;  graphy  be  Beckoned  Among  the  Fine  Arts  ?  ”  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Grimshaw 
Haywood. 

Ibdswoith  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  the  Midland  Photographic 
Federation  Portfolio. 

Mothian  Photographic  Association.  “Home  Portraiture  for  Winter  Evenings.” 
•J.  B.  Johnston. 

1  .C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “Oils,  Colours,  and  Varn'shes 
in  their  Relation  to  Lithographic  Tin  and  Offset  Printing.”  A.  J.  Rowley. 

I  idstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  “A  Trip  to  Holland  with  a  Euryplan 
Lens.”  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

idstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley 
I  &  Co. 

,1,  thend  on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “  Development  of  Negatives.”  Florence 

1  ough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.  ”  W.  F.  Slater. 

1  kestone  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Winter  Sports  in  Switzerland.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  F.  G.  Curtis. 

7  srdeen  Photographic  Art  Club.  Informal  Meeting. 

J  Hey,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “Platinotype. 
Mr.  Fearnley. 

1  ldon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “Celestial  Architecture.’. 

C.P.  Butler. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  February  9,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  council,  which  was  discussed  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  recorded  a  total  membership  of  the  Society  of  1,071. 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  about  30  members.  The  income’  and 
expenditure,  account  showed  a  deficit  of  £81  on  the  year,  due  to 
reduced  takings  at  the  exhibition  from  £847  in  1907  to  £506  in  1908. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  profit  from  the  exhibition  was  due  to 
expenditure  in  electrical  work  for  the  trade  exhibitors.  Although 
the  exhibition  was  kept  open  six  nights  in  the  week  as  against  three 
nights  in  previous  years,  the  total  cost  was  less  by  £55.  A  further- 
item  of  increase  in  expenditure  was  that  of  £50  for  house  rent. 

The  discussion  of  the  report,  and  particularly  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  finance  section,  occupied  the  meeting  until  a  late  hour.  Many 
of  the  questions  put  to-  the  chairman  were  those  which  crop 
up  with  clockwork  regularity  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  a  phono¬ 
graph  record  of  one  such  discussion  might  almost  be  substituted  for 
what  takes  place  at  subsequent  meetings  without  very  greatlv  mis¬ 
representing  the  actual  proceedings,  not  excepting  the  comments  of 
would-be  professional  humorists  upon  minor  matters  of  grammar 
and  propriety. 

A  good  deal  olf  discussion  related  to  the  opening  of  the  Society’s 
house  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  but  was  met  with  the 
reply  from  the  chairman  that  the  council  were  unable  to  trace  the 
existence  of  a  demand  for  the  use  of  the  premises  at  these  times  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  cost  entailed  in  the  way  of  extra  staff.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  light  refreshments,  such  as  tea  and  coffee  and  cigars 
were  obtainable  in  the  house  an  inducement  to  many  people  to  join 
the  Society  would  thereby  be  provided. 

Regarding  the  annual  exhibition,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  again 
emphasised  the  desirability  of  a  change  of  the  selecting  committee 
in  the  pictorial  section.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  a  feeling 
among  exhibitors  that  work  of  a  more  revolutionary  character  would 
be  acceptable  at  the  exhibition.  He  also  strongly  deprecated  the 
acceptance  at  the  last  exhibition  of  proofs  from  coloured  photogravure 
plates  as  well  as  hand-coloured  photographs,  such  work  being  speci¬ 
fically  named  in  the  prospectus  of  the  exhibition  as  ineligible. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Butler  urged  that  on  the  ground  of  its  educational  value 
particularly  to  workers  in  the  country,  the  practice  of  naming  the 
process  by  which  each  print  was  made  might  be  revived. 

Dr.  Evershed,  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
suggested  that  a  regular  appeal  should  be  made  for  gifts  of  books 
to  make  good  present  deficiencies  in  the  library.  He  thought  that 
donations  would  be  easily  obtainable,  and  would  save  purchases  in 
many  instances. 

A  question  having  been  asked  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Affiliation, 
Mr.  James  A.  -Sinclair  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  great  benefit 
done  by  the  Society  through  the  Affiliation,  and  equally  to  the  benefit 
received  by  the  society  in  the  way  of  membership,  support  at  the 
exhibition,  etc.,  from  members  of  affiliated  societies.  Mr.  A.  Mackie 
estimated  that  one-third  of  the  present  membership  of  the  society 
was  derived  from  the  Affiliation. 

In  presenting  the  balance  sheet,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift, 
drew  attention  to  revisions  in  the  method  of  presenting  many  of  the 
accounts  whereby  details  of  expenditure  were  more  brought  out 
separately,  and  the  statement  of  accounts  clearly  benefits  by  these 
modifications.  The  treasurer  dwelt  upon  several  suggestions  made 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  then  proceeded  to  point 
out,  item  by  item,  the  details  of  the  income  and  expenditure  account. 

The  discussion  of  the  society’s  position  was  raised  from  the  sphere 
of  accounts  into  that  of  finance  by  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  who  pro¬ 
duced  figures  relating  to  the  society’s  working  for  the  past  seven 
years,  which  clearly  showed  the  present  tendency  of  expense  in 
several  departments  to  rise  considerably. 

In  reviewing  the  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  he  at  the  outset 
trusted  his  remarks  would  be  considered  as  purely  impersonal,  for  he 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Council  and  Officers 
of  the  Society.  In  comparing  the  balance-sheet  with  those  which  had 
preceded  it  during  the  past  seven  years,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  finances  stood  or  fell  by  the  result  of  the  exhibition, 
whereas  in  the  preceding  periods,  when  the  exhibition  was  invari¬ 
ably  run  at  a  loss,  the  Society  had  succeeded  in  making  a  orofit. 
The  exhibition  was  an  important  part  of  the  Society’s  work,  but 
he  thought  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  attain  financial  equi- 
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librium  without  the  exhibition  support,  and  that  any  profits  from  the 
exhibition  should'  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  To  show  how  the 
expenses  had  progressed,  he  pointed  out  that  while  the  house  account 
in  1902  was  £431,  and  £410'  in  1903,  it  had  mounted'  up  to  £500 
during  the  past  year.  Officers’  salaries,  which  were  £199  and  £194 
in  1902  and  1903  respectively,  were  £331  during  the  past  year.  He 
did  not  for  the  moment  suggest  that  any  of  the  officials  were  over¬ 
paid,  nor  that  improper  expenses  had  been  incurred',  but  pointed 
out  that  these  tendencies  to*  increase  had  not  been  proportionate  to 
the  increase  in  the  membership  list. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  exhibition,  general  expenses  in  the  cost 
of  running  had  mounted  up  considerably — for  example,  in  1904  the 
cost  of  running  was  £660,  the  same  amount  in  the  following  year, 
while  in  1906  they  were  £784,  £908  in  1907,  and  £893  during  the 
past  year.  Having  noted  the  tendencies,  he  thought  it  was  time  that 
the  .Society  cried  “  Halt !  ”  and  possibly  it  would  be  desirable  for  a 
finance  committee  to  consider  these  questions.  There  was  only  one 
remedy  to  this  state  of  affairs — namely,  to  considerably  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Society,  and  he  would  urge  all  those  interested 
either  in  the  art  or  science  of  photography  to  join  the  Society,  not 
from  any  motive  as  to  what  they  might  get  out  of  it,  but  simply 
that  the  Society  should  the  better  be  enabled  to  work  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  photography. 


The  figures  were  roughly  as  follows:  — 


Light,  Fuel 

Library 

Year. 

Membership. 

Office  Salaries. 

House  Acc. 

and  Heat. 

Expenses. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902  .. 

.  895  ... 

.  199  . . 

.  431  ... 

.  54  . 

....  29 

1913  .. 

.  950  ... 

.  194  . 

.  410  ... 

.  50  ...  . 

....  2fi 

1904  .. 

.  972 

.  262 

....  415  ... 

.  53  . 

.  18 

1905  .. 

.  965  ... 

.  290  . 

.  426  .. 

.  64  . 

.  14 

1906  . 

.  1,007 

.  311  . 

.  ..  418  .. 

.  75  ..  .. 

.  15 

1907  .. 

.  lk>44 

.  313  . 

....  449  ... 

.  75  . 

..  ..  29 

1908  .. 

.  1,077 

.  331  . 

.  500  ... 

.  92  .... 

.  23 

Result  of  Year’s  Working. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

r0 

S  ' 

Including 

Apart  from 

Takings. 

Cost. 

Profit. 

Exhibition. 

Exhibition. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902 

865 

730  . 

136 

...  +  156  ... 

...  +  21 

1903 

831 

697 

134 

...  +  121  ... 

-  13 

1904 

696 

660 

36 

...  -  94  .. 

-  129 

1905 

827 

660 

167 

...  +  92  ... 

-  74 

1906 

891 

784  . 

107 

...  -  94  .. 

-  200 

1907 

...  1,197 

908  . 

288 

...  +  171  ... 

-  109 

1908 

925 

893 

31  .  . 

...  -  81  ... 

...  -  112 

Mr.  Memory  referred  to  the  “loss”  on  the  Journal.  He  thought 
that-  the  Society  should  take*  steps  to  produce  “  The  Photographic 
Journal  ”  at  a  profit. 

The  Treasurer  pointed  out  that  the  Journal  was  the  organ  of  the 
Society’s  proceedings  and  was  practically  the  only  benefit  which 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  country  obtained.  The  cost  of  the 
Journal  per  member  had  been  reduced  by  one  shilling  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gear  suggested  that  a  first  step  in  economy  by  the 
Society  might  be  the  discontinuance  of  refreshments  after  the 
meetings,  the  present  cost  of  which  was  £25  per  annum.  Votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  concluded  the 
discussion,  and  the  report  of  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  was  then 
announced  as  follows  :  — 

President. 

J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney.  Sir  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Crawford.  Major-Gen.  J.  Waterhouse. 
Honorary  Treasurer. 

Leslie  E.  Clift. 


Ordinary  Members  of  Council. 
T.  Thome  Baker.  Furley  Lewis. 


A.  W.  W.  Bartlett. 
Douglas  English. 

A.  R.  F.  Evershed. 
W.  B.  Ferguson. 

T.  E.  Freshwater 
John  H.  Gear. 

E.  T.  Holding. 

G.  Lindsay  Johnson. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 


Hector  Maclean. 
Ernest  Marriage. 

F.  Martin-Duncan. 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees. 
F.  J.  Mortimer. 

C.  Welborne  Piper. 
E.  Sanger-Shepherd. 
H.  Snowden  Ward. 
B.  Gay  Wilkinson. 


The  president  announced  the  award  of  the  Progress  Medal  to 
MM.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils  for  their  discovery  of  the  Autochrome  plate 
and  then*  photo-chemical  researches.  A  note  by  Major-Gen.  WaW- 
house  describing  the  rise  of  the  Lumiere  factory  was  read.  Mr. 
T.  K.  Grant  in  accepting  the  award  on  behalf  of  MM.  Lumiere  said 


he  was  desired  to  express  to  the  Society  the  honour  ‘which  .M 
Lumiere  felt  to  be  done  them  and  the  interest  which  they  tookU 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Herefordshire  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  com  pet  it  (J 
for  the  Pillev  Cup,  in  connection  with  the  Herefordshire  PL 
graphic  Society,  has  just  taken  place,  the  award  being  aniiouii 
this  week.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ashby  was  the  judge.  There  wQ 
sixteen  prints,  as  against  34  last  year  sent  in,  and 
work  all  round  was  excellent.  Mr.  F.  C.  Pritchard  .‘ecu  I 
the  cup  with  “A  September  Evening,”  also  an  extra  .J 
given  by  Mr.  Page,  Broad  Street,  Hereford ;  and 
Sinclair  was  awarded  the  cup  given  for  the  best  print  of  a  competiq 
who  had  never  before  won  a  prize.  The  Pilley  Cup  is  given  by  I 
president,  Mr.  Councillor  W.  Pilley.  Entries  for  the  Blake  Cup  d|| 
March  31. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — Mr  Harold  Baker  gave  an  illustrajl 
lecture  on  the  History  of  English  Ai'chitecture  before  the  Soul] 
ampton  Camera  Club  last  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Baker  intiodul 
his  subject  by  mentioning  the  features  of  English  Gothic  architect  J 
from  the  earliest  Saxon  period,  and  described  in  detail  , 
transitional  characteristics  of  the  Early  English  style,  the  Decoiut  J 
and  the  Perpendicular.  The  lecturer  then  described  and  illmtru  i 
with  numerous  excellent  slides  the  construction  of  the  Saxon  t 
Norman  architectural  features.  The  former  was  recognised  <  hit  j 
by  a  triangular  head  to  the  windows,  formed  by  two  stones  lean! 
against  one  another,  and  the  latter  generally  was  round  J 
enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  ornament.  He  then  described  m 
gradual  development  of  the  Early  English  architecture,  and  r| 
trasted  the  lightness  of  the  masonry  compared  with  the  mast] 
Norman  period,  and  stated  that  the  comparative  simplicity  of  * 
style  did  not  present  the  complicated  problems  of  the  later  wci 
and  the  skill  in  the  masonry  of  the  thirteenth  century  work  has  ne  I 
been  surpassed.  Mr.  Baker  then  referred  to  the  Decorative  peri 
and  gave  an  intersting  account  showing  how  the  developing 
occurred,  chiefly  by  illustrations  of  tracery  work  and  the  elaborate 
in  the  carving,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  usually  too  overcro\v<| 
for  good  general  effect.  The  Perpendicular  style  was  fully  descriU 
and  many  hints  were  mentioned  which  would  enable  the  architects 
student  to  recognise  the  various  styles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
lecture  throughout  was  most  interesting,  and  the  series  of  slijj 
illustrated  not  only  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  proved  that  I 
secular  buildings  of  the  different  periods  possessed  similar  deve!| 
ments  in  their  design. 


Commercial  $  Cecjal  intelligent 


Legal  Notices. — The  partnership  subsisting  between  Wa  1 
Briggs  and  William  Edward  Watkins,  photographers,  27,  C;  *1 
Street,  Bristol,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  from  the 
day  of  January,  1909.  All  debts  due  and  owing  by  the  late  ‘ 
will  be  received  and  paid  by  Walter  Briggs. 

A  first  and  final  dividend  of  Is.  3|d.  in  the  £1  is  to  be  paid  to  >| 
creditors  of  Arthur  Joseph  Anderson,  photographer,  ect.,  37,  \  j-1 
lington  Street,  Luton,  36,  High  Town  Road,  Luton,  and  7,  B|i| 
Street,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

A  Picture  Postcard  Dispute. — At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Ccpl 
last  week  a  claim  in  respect  of  picture  postcards  supplied  '!»« 
brought  by  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  fine  art  publish! 
of  96,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.,  against  Mr.  Westbrook,  stationer! 
158,  Uxbridge  Road,  for  £2  15s.  6d. 

Mr.  Lewis,  solicitor  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  amount  claimed  > 
the  first  instalment  due  upon  an  order  given  by  the  defendant 
6,000  local  views  of  Shepherd’s  Bush.  Photographs  were  taji 
and  proofs  submitted.  Upon  delivery  being  made  defendant  wip 
saying  the  goods  were  not  at  all  as  ordered. 

Plaintiff’s  manager  of  the  picture  postcard  department  gM 
evidence.  Replying  to  defendant’s  solicitor,  witness  said  that  san'3 
cards  were  produced  to  defendant  at  the  time.  Witness  said  he  c  ■ 
sidered  the  colouring  was  equal  in  every  sense  to  the  sample  cfjj 
In  his  opinion  the  printing  could  not  be  improved  upon.  There  p 
nothing  unusual,  said  witness,  in  some  picture  postcards  ha\p 
margins.  Defendant’s  order  did  not  say  the  cards  should  be  wit  lip 
margins. 
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vou  went  to  buy  a  set  of  six  views  would  you  expect  some  with 
in  and  some  without? — I  should  not  give  it  a  moment’s 

deration. 

fendant  said  he  would  not  consider  them  a  set  if  some  of  the 
had.  margins  and  the  others  not.  He  complained  that  the  cards 
nothing  near  the  sample  shown  him.  The  colour  throughout 
Qot  good,  and  was  out  of  register.  He  also  complained  of  the 

mg- 

perts  were  called  on  both  sides.  One  said  there  was  nothing 
ral  in  margins ;  whilst  the  other  said  that  picture  postcards 
not  acceptable  to  customers  except  with  full  plates, 
idence  was  given  as  to  the  details  complained  of  in  colouring 
printing. 

3  Honour  found  in  favour  of  defendant. 

mpany  Promoter’s  Bankruptcy. — At  the  London  Bankruptcy 
I.  last  week  the  public  examination  of  Sigurd  Svern  Bojesen, 
ibed  under  a  creditor’s  petition  as  a  company  director,  of  601, 
bury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  was  held.  The  statement  of 
s  showed  total  liabilities  of  £7,388  (£4.912  unsecured),  and 
s  valued  at  £1,585.  He  had  been  resident  in  England  since 
He  promoted  the  De  Foiest  Wireless  Telegraph  Syndicate, 
also  the  Amalgamated  Radio-Telegraph  Go.,  Ltd.  He  acted 
anaging  director  of  the  last-named  company  (which  had  recently 
into  voluntary  liquidation)  until  he  resigned  office  in  October, 
During  August,  1908,  he  promoted  Kosmos  Photographies, 
to  acquire  a  secret  process  for  preparing  paper  for  photographic 
oses.  He  was  also  a  director  of  that  company,  and  undertook  to 
ide  £1,500  for  it  as  working  capital,  but  was  only  able  to  find 
,  in  consequence  of  which  the  business  came  to  a  standstill.  He 
buted  liis  insolvency  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Amalgamated 
o-Telegraph  Go.,  Ltd.  The  examination  was  concluded. 


l)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 

rfumixg  Postcards,  Etc. — For  this  purpose  (writes  the 
irmaceutical  Journal’’)  procure  a  tin  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid — 
cuit-box  will  do  quite  well.  Place  in  the  bottom  a  few  pieces  of 
cbent  cotton,  moistened  with  the  desired  perfume,  cover  with 
iiple  of  sheets  of  filter  paper,  then  pile  up  the  cards  as  loosely 
oesible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  let  stand  over-night  in  a  warm 
For  perfume,  the  following  is  recommended  as  being  good 
ilmost  inexhaustible  : — Coumarin,  10  grains  ;  vanilin,  10  grains  ; 
tropin,  10  grains  ;  lonone,  10  minims  ;  hyacinthin,  5  minims  ; 
ce  of  milk,  30  minims;  otto  of  .rose,  5  minims;  alcohol,  1  fl. 
e.  A  suitable  lilac  perfume  would  be: — Terpineol,  2  fl. 
ims  ;  oil  of  lignaloe,  20  minims;  oil  of  bergamot,  10  minims; 
tropin,  20  grains ;  alcohol,  2  fl.  ounces. 

E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution,  Photographic  Section. — The 
mth  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics’ Institution, 
ford,  on  March  9  and  10.  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  will  officiate  as 
?,  and  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal 
iward  in  the  open  classes.  Entries  close  February  27,  on  or 
e  which  date  all  forms,  accompanied  bv  the  necessary  fees,  must 
i  the  ho-n.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Woolford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road, 
instone,  N.E.  Exhibits  entered  for  this  exhibition  and  also 
»ited  at  Ilford  will  be  collected  from  the  latter  exhibition  free 
arge  to  exhibitors. 

ates  and  Cameras  in  Brazil. — Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain, 
hS.  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  reports  that  some  years  ago 
dean  cameras  and  plates  received  a  fair  share  of  the  orders  sent 
Pernambuco,  but  to-day  they  are  almost  totally  supplanted  by 
pean  manufacturers.  The  market  now  appears  to  be  controlled 
>vo  European  manufacturers,  whose  plates  are  remarkable  for 
hard  emukion,  and  the  consequent  high  temperature  they  can 
i  in  treatment.  The  sale  for  cameras  is  at  present  almost  limited 
aglish  and  German  makes.  Printing-out  paper  is  mostly  sup- 
from  England,  but  it  has  found  a  rival  lately  in  German 
tions  of  American  papers. 
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Photographs  Registered  : — 

H.  Osguthorpe,  18,  King  Street,  Spennymoor,  Durham.  Photograph  oj  the  R  v 
Father  Michael  McNamara. 

w.  T.  Keable,  Drewett's  Studio,  North  Street,  Guildford,  Surrey.  Photograph 
(*roup  of  the  Teams  in  the  Corporation  Rijlv  Match  at  ‘  God  aiming  April  17, 
1907,  arid  Photograph,  Ditto,  at  Guildford  on.  Dag  15,  1907. 

Drawing  Registered:— 

P.  Hickie,  Trading  as  The  Card  House,  88,  Lyndhuist  Grove,  S.E.  Drawing  :  John 
Bull  in  Sympathy  with  Italy  over  the  Earthquake. 

Gainsborough.— -Either  that  sold  for  the  lamp  or  the  “Agfa”  pow¬ 
der  is  as  good  as  you  can  have. 

Hatched  Backgrounds. — I  saw  a.  portrait  the  other  day,  printed  in 
B.  and  W.  (no  doubt  platinum),  no  photographic  background  be¬ 
hind  the  figure,  but  a  few  hatched  lines  put  in  by  hand.  The 
effect  was  just  like  a  pencil  drawing.  Has  a  short  article  appeared 
upon  how  to  do  these,  as  I  think  I  remember  reading  something  in 
the  “  B.J.”  about  a  year  or  two  ago?  If  so,  will  you  refer  me;  or, 
if  not,  kindly  say  are  these  taken  against  a  perfectly  white  back¬ 
ground,  or  is  the  figure  blocked  out  on  negative  (front  or  back) 
before  printing?  It  was  printed  on  a  large  piece  of  the  platinum 
or  bromide  paper,  and  then  plate-marked. — Weedee. 

The  white  background  may  be  obtained  either  by  painting  round 
the  figure,  or  by  taking  it  with  a  white,  or  very  nearly  white, 
background.  If  with  the  latter  method  the  ground  is  not  white 
enough,  it  may  be  masked  in  printing  by  a  cut-out  mask  on  the 
back  of  the  negative.  The  latter  method  is  the  simpler  of  the 
two. 

Charles  Weaver. — We  doubt  if  a  photograph  will  show  you  more 
than  you  can  see  with  a  good  focussing  magnifier  applied  direct 
to  the  painting.  Y"ou  might  try  full  exposure  on  a  panchromatic 
plate  through  a  deep  filter,  such  as  the  K3  of  Wratten. 

Norman  Hart. — Probably  any  of  the  water-soluble  black  dyes. 
Better  write  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  dyes  for  photographic  purposes. 

Bradfordian. — 1.  A  few  feet  to  the  front.  2.  There  is  some  gain 
in  light  by  using  such  a  reflector,  but  not  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  distracting  effect  on  the  sitter  if,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  is  not  possible  to  completely  cover  the  reflector.  With  two  arcs 
you  can  use  a  diffusing  screen  if  you  need  it  without  installing  a 
reflector,  or,  if  you  do  use  the  latter,  having  it  of  matt-white 
painted  metal. 

L.  S. — Mix  potass,  chlorate  and  antimony  sulphide  (previously  finely 
powdered  separately)  in  equal  parts,  add  French  polish  to  make  a 
thick  cream,  and  apply  evenly  to  paper.  Dry  without  application 
of  heat,  and  cut  into  strips  about  |in.  broad.  Another  way  is 
to  soak  thin  blotting-paper  in  solution  of  nitre  (potass,  nitrate)  of 
about  10  per  cent,  strength  for  a  few  minutes  and  dry. 

J.  S. — We  should  like  to  see  more  detail  in  the  high  lights.  The  ex¬ 
posures,  we  should  say,  were  rather  too  much,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  overdone,  thus  losing  the  delicate  effect  of  the  hoar  frost. 

“  P.  B.” — On  the  tablets  of  photographic  chemicals  often  appears 
the  initial  letters  “  P.  B.”  What  words  do  these  initials  stand  for, 
and  what  is  their  full  meaning? — Ignorant. 

“  P.  B.,”  or  “  B.  P.,”  as  it  is  also  written,  stands  for  “British 
Pharmacopoeia,”  and  means  that  the  particular  variety  of  chemical 
is  of  the  standard  of  purity  described  in  this  publication. 

Focal  Length. — 1.  What  is  the  easiest  plan  of  obtaining  the  focus 
of  a  lens?  One  way,  I  think,  is  to  focus  an  object,  say,  inch-rule, 
on  the  ground  glass,  the  exact  full  size,  remove  the  lens,  and  divide 
the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  ground  glass  by  four.  Can  this 
be  used  for  any  lens — portrait,  landscape,  or  R.R. — and  is  it  fairly 
correct?  2.  Is  the  varnish  given  in  current  number  a  hot  varnish? 
Must  the  negative  be  heated  before  and  after? — Weedee. 

1.  The  method  is  not  quite  exact.  It  is  more  accurate,  after 
focussing  an  object  same  size  as  you  suggest,  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  lens  front  on  the  baseboard,  and  then  to  rack  in  the  lens  until 
an  object  at  a  great  distance  (150  times  the  focal  length)  is  in 
sharp  focus  on  the  ground  glass.  The  distance  which  the  lens 
requires  to  be  racked  inwards  is  the  true  focal  length.  Both 
methods  are  applicable  to  any  type  of  lens.  2.  Yes,  hot. 

Clarence. — We  do  not  know  a  studio  which  works  solely  by 
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artificial  light,  but  there  are  plenty  in  the  West  End  of  London 
which  do  a-  great  deal  of  their  work — e.g.}  Court  presentation 
portraits — solely  by  artificial  light.  We  should  say  the  lamps 
most  generally  in  use  are  open  or  enclosed  arcs. 

Intensifying  Bromides. — 'Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  satisfactory  way  of  intensifying  bromides  either  before  or 
after  fixing  ?  The  case  I  would  suggest  is  that  of  a  30  x  40  enlarge¬ 
ment,  somewhat  under-exposed.  In  this  case  to  be  able  to  bring 
up  such  a  picture  to  normal  appearance  would  be  an  advantage 
rather  than  to  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  duplicating.- — L.  T.  J.  H. 

Silver  intensification  can  be  used  :  — 


A.  Pyro  .  1  part. 

Citric  acid  . ,  2  parts. 

Distilled  water  . . .  300  parts. 

B.  Silver  nitrate  .  1  part. 

Distilled  water  . .  50  parts. 


Flow  the  print' with  solution  A  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Pour  off 
A,  and  (to  every  50  parts)  add  20  to  40  parts  of  B.  Return  to  the 
dish  and  rock  until  print  is  sufficiently  intensified.  Then  wash 
well  and  immerse  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  fixing  bath,  about  1  oz. 
to  10.  The  prints  must  be  well  fixed  and  washed  before  treat¬ 
ment  to  avoid  istains.  The  chromium  intensifier  given  on  page  784 
of  the  “  Almanac  ”  has  answered  excellently  in  our  hands  for 
bromide  work,  and  gives  a  very  good  black  colour,  often  an 
improvement  on  that  of  the  print. 

Enlarging, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  information  where  I  could  get 
a  good  book  or  books  with  instructions  on  bromide  enlarging  and 
finishing?  I  may  say  that  I  know  little  or  nothing  in  that  branch 
of  photography. — -Bromide. 

“  Practical  Photographic  Enlarging,”  by  John  A.  Hodges  (Is.) ; 
or  “Photographic  Enlargements:  How  to  Make  Them,”  by  Geo. 
Wheeler  (Is.).  Your  dealer  can  supply  either  of  these  books,  and 
you  can  also  obtain  some  useful  free  literature  on  enlarging  from 
firms  such  as  Houghtons  Ltd.,  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  and  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Ward. 

B.  'S.  J. — Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  -Co.,  22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  E.C. 
The  material  is  called  “  Arras  ”  cloth. 

Copyright. — 1.  I  have  copyright  photograph.  Can  a  person  make 
a  copy  for  his  own  private  house  (not  for  sale  or  distribution) 
without  infringing  my  copyright,  and  what  action  can  I  take 
if  same  has  been  done?  2.  The  Copyright  Act,  1862,  in  para¬ 
graph  6,  states  :  Without  the  consent  of  such  proprietor  repeat, 
copy,  colourably  imitate,  or  otherwise  multiply  for  sale,  hire, 
exhibition,  or  distribution,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  repeated, 
etc.  How  are  the  words  “repeat,”  “copy,”  “exhibition,”  de¬ 
fined?  Is  there  any  legal  decision  on  this  point? — Copyright. 

1.  He  cannot,  whatever  and  however  private  the  purpose. 
Yours  is  the  sole  right  to  copy.  2.  We  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  define  them.  The  words  are  explicit  enough  them¬ 
selves.  There  have  been  some  decisions  as  to  what  is  and  is 
not  a  copy,  e.g.,  it  has  been  held  that  the  copying  of  part  only 
of  a  photograph  is  an  infringement,  a.s  is  also  the  re-drawing  of  a 
photograph  by  an  artist  even  though  the  latter  may  greatly 
alter  the  details.  We  can  best  refer  you  to  the  article  on  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright”  in  the  “Almanac”  of  1906.  This  particular 
point  is  dealt  with  on  page  667. 

Picture  Frames.— -1.  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  kind  of 
cramp  or  other  apparatus  is  usually  used  in  the  picture  frame 
making  trade  for  holding  the  moulding  while  jointing,  also  where 
I  can  obtain  such  apparatus?  I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  framing 
as  a  side  line,  but  have  no  experience  of  the  work.  2.  Also  can 
you  suggest  a  dark  green  stain  ? — -Framing. 

1.  Mitre  cramps  for  the  puipose  may  be  had  from  any  of 
the  large  tool  shops.  2.  As  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
work  we  would  advise  you  to  use  the  ordinary  wood  stains  as 
sold  at  the  oil  shops.  They  may  be  had  of  various  colour©  and 
tints.  Stephen’s  are  as  good  as  any. 

Cameras  and  Tools. — In  forwarding  herewith  the  pages  of  the 
railway  coaching  tariff,  which  concern  with  the  rules  of  the 
excepted  articles,  I  have  to  request  you  to  let  me  know  whether 
camera  comes  under  the  category  of  excepted  articles  or  not. 
The  railway  companies,  generally,  when  they  want  to  save 
themselves  from  any  responsibility,  include  cameras  under  the 
scientific  instruments,  while  really  they  can  be  said  to  be  work¬ 


men’s  tools.  Such  cases  must  have  already  come  in  the  Bri  j 
courts,  and  hence  the  request.  Your  quoting  me  any  eases 
which  decision  in  such  matters  is  given  will  highly  oblig.. 
Ganesh  R.  Choche  (Jodhpur). 

We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  case  that  has  come  before  a  Bri  , 
court  in  which  the  question  raised  by  our  correspondent  \ 
involved.  In  England  cameras  and  lenses  would  be  classed  v 
scientific  instruments  and  not  as  workmen’s  tools. 

True  to  Scale  Process. — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  , 
working  formula  for  producing  the  “  true  to  scale  ”  prints  of  pi, 
etc.  2.  Also  name,  if  any,  of  the  publishers  of  a  book  on  t 
process,  which  I  believe  is  a  kind  of  photo-lithography. — Plans 
There  are  no  books  published  on  the  “  true-to-scale  ”  met! , 
which  is  worked  as  a  secret  process  by  several  firms  who  prod» 
engineering  plans.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: — An  ordinal 
“  blue  ”  print  is  made  from  the  tracing,  and,  without  developmr  l 
is  laid  down  upon  a  “jellygraph”  composition  spread  on  z .. 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  “  1  ektograph.”  The  print  must  J 
remain  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  it  is  then  lifted  aw . 
The  graph  is  then  rolled  over  with  ordinary  letterpress  ink,  app  l 
with  a  composition  roller,  and  paper  or  tracing  cloth  applied  l 
rolled  over  in  order  to  ensure  good  contact.  On  lifting  there  l| 
be  a  print  in  black  of  the  design  on  a  white  ground.  Only  a  h 
prints  can  be  taken,  about  fifteen  at  most.  The  followin'*  i«l 
formula  for  the  graph  composition:  Take  8oz.  of  glue,  di?«ol 
and  make  solution  up  to  16  oz.  with  water,  take  loz.  of  gelat 
dissolve,  and  make  up  to  2oz.  with. water,  mix,  and  add  £oz.  feriB 
sulphate  and  £oz.  glycerine.  Strain,  and  pour  warm  on  to  level-, 
zind.  When  set,  the  mass  will  be  ready  to  lay  plan  down  on. 

F.  E.  G. — The  Thames  Plate  Co.,  254a,  High  Holborn,  London,  F^v 
Spots  on  Negatives,  etc. — (1)  What  is  the  cause  of  greenish  epii 
coming  on  negatives  within  about  a  fortnight  of  taking  saiH 
(2)  How  to  prevent  and  cure  same.  It  would  not  pay  to  va  n  J 
each  negative.  (3)  How  to  get  sepia  tones  on  bromide.  Do  i 
recommend  sulphide  toning,  and  must  it  be  freshly  made  ! 
have  had  some  in  stock  for  two  months,  and  I  have  failed  *1 
get  proper  warm  sepia  tones. — Monfab. 

(1)  We  should  like  to  see  a  negative  before  saying.  (3)  m 
ordinary  formula  in  the  “Almanac”  (p.  809)  will  give  good  tc*l 
with  almost  all  papers,  but  there  are  one  or  two  papers  wl  is 
do  not  tone  well  with  sulphide.  Try  changing  your  paperil 
you  cannot  get  on.  The  sulphide  solution  should  not  be  Itl 
longer  than  a  few  days. 

Miblon. — We  cannot  say.  Naturally,  the  authorities  must  se;  i 
for  possible  previous  use  of  a  word. 

C.  D.  V.  and  others. — In  our  next. 

A  Ten  Years  Reader. — It  seems  to  us  that  your  second  ag  -I 
ment,  though  verbal,  cancels  the  first.  In  your  letter  you  > 
not  make  it  clear  whether  your  employer  promised  to  make  n 
any  deficit  accruing  from  the  “  piece-work  ”  arrangement  u  pi 
the  salary  stated  in  the  first  agreement.  If  he  did,  you  r 
recover  that  in  the  County  Court.  Anyhow,  you  can  rec  r 
any  arrears  that  may  have  been  due  to  you  at  the  time  of  i 
piece-work  arrangement.  We  should  advise  you  to  consul  A 
solicitor  on  the  matter,  showing  him  the  original  agreement,  1 
explaining  to  him  what  was  agreed  upon  when  the  piece-v  t 
arrangement  was  come  to. 

*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blochs  and  copy  a/re  receive  i  su.  t- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  ime 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appear  a 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Count  von  Glceden  representing 
‘Scenes  and  Figures  of  the  Coast  near  Messina  ”  at  the  house  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography”  closes  to-morrow  at  12.30. 


i  paper  read  before  the  Sutton  Photographic  Club  by  Mr.  Hector 
.iclean  dealt  in  a  popular  way  with  the  salient  features  of  the 
.omoil,  “Black  Japine,”  and  “  Ensyna  ”  processes.  (P.  136.) 

An  article  in  “  Photo-Notes  ”  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenall  gives  the 
'  rking  details  for  a  control  method  of  developing  gaslight  prints 
1  means  of  which  considerable  latitude  in  exposure  is  secured, 
he  prints  are  placed  first  in  a  highly  restrained  developer,  and, 

■  er  a  short  immersion,  transferred  to  a  solution  of  eikonogen  and 
s  phite  without  alkali.  (P.  139.) 


1  camera  for  stereoscopic  work  in  wdiich  the  separation  of  lenses 
i  automatically  done  as  the  camera  is  racked  out  when  focussing 
s  been  worked  out  by  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  A  paper  by  Dr. 
Jieffer  describing  its  use  appears  on  page  135. 

Among  the  patents  of  the  week  is  a  process  of  emulsion-making, 
ted  to  produce  a  paper  which  may  be  either  printed  fully  out  or 
veloped.  A  method  of  producing  mosaic  colour-screens  of  irregu- 
grain  by  means  of  spherical  particles  of  celluloid  has  been 
tented  by  Mr.  Brasseur.  (P.  145.) 

The  Italian  Photographic  Society  is  preparing  an  illustrated 
lume  descriptive  of  the  recent  earthquake.  The  profits  will  be 
*’en  to  a  fund  being  raised  for  the  children  who  have  been 
Tianed  in  the  Sicilian  disaster.  The  interest  and  help  of  British 
otographers  and  photographic  societies  are  asked  for.  (P.  149.) 

■lome  notes  on  the  actual  economy  effected  by  the  proper  warm- 
'  of  the  studio  appear  on  page  134. 


An  American  photographer  has  described  a  mirror  accessory  suit- 
le  for  the  making  of  firelight  portraits  by  daylight.  (P.  143.) 

Our  contemporary  “  Countrv  Side  ”  is  making  a  strong  advocacy 
photographs  of  natural  history  subjects  in  preference  to  pre- 
j'ved  specimens.  (P.  134.) 

|  _  - 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  eleventh  Traill-Taylor  lecture  “  On 
r  Regulation  of  the  Rays  in  Photographic  Objectives,”  by  Dr. 
Wandersleb,  appears  on  page  139. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Dramatic  An  article  by  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  Ivnight, 

Copyright  and  barrister-at-law,  in  the  current  issue  of 
matograph  our  conteniporary,  the  “  Cinematograph 
and  Lantern  Weekly,”  touches  upon  the 
obviously  anomalous  position  in  which  the  law  of  copy¬ 
right  in  cinematograph  productions  at  present  stands  in 
this  country.  As  the  writer  points  out,  none  of  the 
present  Copyright  Acts  afford  any  protection  to  works  of 
the  “living  picture”  description,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  framers  of  these  Acts  did  not  foresee  the  invention 
of  the  animated  photograph.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
there  were  universal  freedom  in  regard  to  cinematographic 
films,  for  if  we  understand  Mr.  Knight  correctly,  the- 
recent  decisions  of  the  International  Copyright  Conference 
when  ratified,  amount  to  this — that  in  this  country  the 
cinematograph  film  producers  will  be  able  to  represent 
and  reproduce  the  plays  of  British  authors  but  not  those- 
of  authors  in  the  foreign  countries  which  are  parties  to 
the  Convention.  International  law  so  abounds  in  pitfalls 
that  it  is  not  discreet  for  a  layman  to  expound  it;  but  we 
imagine  that,  inversely,  British  dramatic  works  will  enjoy 
protection  from  cinematographic  infringement  in  the 
foreign  countries  subscribing  to  the  Convention.  In  any 
case,  the  legal  clouds  which  enshroud  the  rights  of 
dramatic  authors  and  living-picture  showmen  evidently 
need  dispersal,  and  even  then,  as  Mr.  Knight  points  out-, 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Apneal  has  laid  down 
that  so  long  as  the  manufacturer  confines  himself  to 
manufacturing  and  selling  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
to  the  exhibitors,  neither  he  nor  the  exhibitors  can  be- 
restrained  from  representing  a  copyright  drama,  even 
though  the  representation  should  actually  amount  to  a 
legal  infringement  of  the  copyright. 


An  Automatic  On  December  11,  1908,  we  had  a  note- 
Stereoscopic  jn  this:  -column  suggesting  the  possibilL 
ties  of  a  stereoscopic  -camera,  arranged 
so  that  the  adjustable  front  should  automatically  adjust-  the 
separation  of  the  lenses  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  At 
the  time  we  had  no  thought  that  this  idea  was  actually 
being  worked  out,  though  a  little  more  consideration  might 
have  suggested  to  us  that  somebody  had  probably  thought 
of  it  already,  and  that  that  somebody  would  probably  be 
found  at  the  Zeiss  Works.  From  the  article  by  Dr.  W. 
Scheffer,  on  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  was 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Such  a  camera  has  been  in 
experimental  use  for  a  year  or  more,  and  is  now  perfected. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  new  camera  it  is  possible  to 
produce  full-size  stereoscopic  images,  which  means  that 
the  camera  must  be  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
scientific  stereoscopic  photography.  In  this  case  there  will 
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.be  less  excuse  than  ever  for  the  neglect  of  the  stereoscopic 
camera  in  scientific  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that 
the  movement  will  be  obtainable  in  popularly  priced  stereo¬ 
scopic  cameras, 

*  *  * 

Telephoto  A  very  interesting  point  in  Dr.  Wan- 

•Optics.  dersleb’s  Traill-Taylor  lecture,  to  which  i 

we  did  not  make  reference*  last  week,  is  the  description 
of  the  effects  of  keeping  a  constant  distance  between  plate 
and  negative  lens  when  using  the  telephoto  lens.  It  is 
shown  that  even  though  focussing  alters  the  true  focal 
length  of  the  whole  combination,  yet  we  can  consider  it 
to  have  preserved  its  focal  length  for  infinity  and  treat 
it  as  equivalent  to  a  rectilinear  of  that  same  power.  From 
this  it  is  apparent  that  a  lens  of  the  telephoto  type,  when 
used  on  a  near  object,  may  be  exactly  equivalent  in  action 
to  another  lens  of  quite  different  focal  length.  This  fact 
was  pointed  out  between  seven  and  eight  years  ago  in 
one  of  the  English  photographic  journals  in  connection 
with  lenses  of  the  “landscape”  variety,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  new  fact.  Possibly  it  may  some  dav  be  developed 
■and  lead  to  a  further  simplification  of  our  conception  of 

the  manner  in  which  photographic  lenses  work. 

x-  *  * 

The  “ New  Under  this  title  Mr.  E.  Kay  Itobinson, 

•Collecting-.”  in  the  “  Country  Side,”  is  strongly  im¬ 

pressing  upon  naturalists  the  greater  value  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  compared  with  that  of  preserved  or 
stuffed  specimens.  Apart  from  humanitarian  considera¬ 
tions,  a  series  of  photographs  from  life  is  declared  to  be 
of  greater  educational  value  than  a  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens.  Unlike  a  set  of  specimens,  an  album  of  photo¬ 
graphs  becomes  more  valuable  as  a  result  of  each  new 
exposure  is  added.  The  naturalist  need  not  be  his  own 
photographer,  though  it  is  easy  enough  for  him  to  be. 
The  opportunities  for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  photo¬ 
graphs  -are  now  so  great  that  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life-history  of  an  animal  or  plant  to  be  acquired  by 
photography  as  by  no  other  means  is  at  the  disposal 
even  of  those  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
camera.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  find 
new  fields  of  interesting  work  for  themselves  and  their 
camera,  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  information  and  inspiration. 

x-  *  # 

The  _  On  several  occasions  we  have  drawn 

Trimming  of  attention  to  the  importance  of  correctly 
p rfn t s.SC° P  °  trimming  stereoscopic  prints  before 

mounting,  but  when  talking  over  the 
matter  with  practical  workers  we  have  often  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  that,  after  all,  precise  trimming  by  rule 
is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  the  fault  is  generally  im¬ 
perceptible.  This  is,  however,  an  altogether  mistaken 
view  to  take.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  fault  is 
imperceptible  unless  specially  looked  for ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  point.  The  loss  of  the  effect  produced  by  good 
trimming  is  the  defect  in  such  cases,  and  this  has  of  late 
been  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  inspection  of 
some  hundreds  of  slides,  both  commercial  and  competitive. 
In  many  of  these  it  was  obvious  that  great  care  had  been 
exercised  in  the  trimming  operation,  and  every  advantage 
taken  of  the  possibilities  afforded  by  judicious  treatment. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases  very  striking  results  were 
produced  with  quite  ordinary  subjects,  these  effects 
being  almost  entirely  due  to  trimming.  In  other  cases  the 
trimming  had  been  neglected,  and  good  subjects  were  thus 
allowed  to  give  results  that  were  some  way  short  of  being 
perfect.  In  bad  cases  the  fault  is  rendered  obvious  by  the 
blurred  and  indefinite  effects  produced  at  the  margins  of 
the  prints  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  avoid  this  defect  and  yet  trim 
improperly.  Sometimes  an  object  that  obviously  should 


appear  to  be  behind  the  mount,  is  seen  partly  in  front 
it,  and  in  others,  objects  that  might  with  advantage 
represented  as  in  front  of  the  mount  are  seen  behind 
The  trimming  should  be  regulated  by  the  subject.  J 
hard  and  fast  rule  is  applicable,  and  each  subject  -hoi, 
be  considered  individually. 


HEATING  THE  STUDIO. 

The  public  have,  as  a.  rule,  the  firm  impression  that  t 
photographer’s*  operating-room  (horrible  name)  is  a  co  I 
bleak  place.  This  belief  is  not  without  a  basis  of  sou  i 
reason,  and  does  not  do  much  credit  to  the  foresight 
those  members*  of  the  profession  responsible  for  it.  T 
other  morning  a  lady  said  to  a  photographer,  ‘‘I  was  afn 
to  bring  my  little  girl  this  morning.  I  expected  with  i 
this  glass  you  would  be  very  cold,  and  last  time  she  pi 
such  a  chill  at  Mr.  So-and-So’s.”  If  that  does  not  exp<  i 
a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  we  do  not  kn* 
what  does.  Taking  it  all  round,  however,  the  proj  j 
heating  of  the  principal  apartment  does  present  difficult  | 
The  size  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  general  draughtiness  aff 
slight  partition  from  the  outside  air  have  also  to  be  e<  I 
sidered.  Moreover,  economy  of  fuel  and  even  distri! 
tion  of  heat  should  be  taken  into  account.  An  open  firera 
not  only  unduly  wasteful  of  fuel,  giving  the  minimum 
heat  for  the  maximum  of  coal  consumption,  but  it  is  a  * ; 
the  least  effective  and  dirtiest  method  of  utilising  fa  I 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  homely  and  pleasant  in  appearair  • 
and  for  a  few  yards*  round  the  heat  is  more  easilv  fq# 
but  outside  this  radius  the  air  is  practically  cold.  Cb 
tainly  the  newer  grates  are  much  more  effective  than  vt 
old-fashioned  sorts,  and  if  you  must  have  an  open  fire,  aM 
of  the  new  models  will  pay  for  themselves  and  their  fix  ill 
in  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  their  economy.  The  appeB 
ance,  too,  is  better.  A  gentleman  told  us*  the  other  cl 
that  at  his  country  seat  they  used  to  burn  100  tons  of  ell 
a  year  in  the  old-fashioned  grates,  but  were  able  to  redid 
it  to  fifty  when  every  grate  had  been  replaced  by  a  mode 
form. 

After  various  trials  we  have  come  to  the  rather  obvi*U 
conclusion  that  enclosed  stoves*  are  undoubtedly  the  mi* 
efficient  apparatus*  for  the  generation  of  heat  from  coal  * 
coke.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been,  until  within  a  year  • 
two,  a  dearth  of  patterns*  that  were  admirable,  both  frU 
the  point  of  view  of  utility  and  appearance.  This  is  the  m  ) 
surprising  since  the  stoves  seen  in  Continental  hou  . 
especially  in  Holland,  are  really  handsome.  There  3 
now,  however,  some  fine  designs  obtainable  from  Eng  i 
ironmongers,  and  it  is*  really  worth  while  to  spend  i 
extra  pound  or  two  on  a  well-designed  stove.  A  sti  J 
we  visited  recently,  although  filled  with  handsome  fu  • 
ture  and  fine  wall-hangings,  was  absolutely  spoilt  by  8 
workshop  appearance  of  an  ordinary  tubular  shj- 
combustion  stove.  Moreover,  the  pipe,  which  went  strai  t 
up  through  the  roof,  was  decidedly  out  of  the  perpei  - 
cular  and  very  rusty.  This  pipe,  although  adding  great 
to  the  heat  of  the  room,  might  well  be  shortened  and  tab 
straight  back  into  a  flue.  If  there  is  no  provision  m  3 
for  a  fire-grate,  and  this  is  quit©  a  usual  oversight) 
studios,  it  will  usually  be  practicable  to  break  into  ? 
of  the  house  flues  ;  the  draught  will  prevent  smoke  fi 1 
the  other  fire  entering  the  studio. 

It  is  economy  to  get  a  large-sized  stove,  for  then  the  e 
can  be  kept  in  all  night,  really  the  only  wise  course,  p 
may  appear  a  waste  of  fuel,  but  a  little  experiment  $ 
prove  that  in  reality  it  is  a  saving.  Instead  of  havings0 
get  a  large,  fiercely  burning  fire  in  the  morning  to  raise  p 
temperature  as  quickly  as  possible,  quite  a  small  one 
more  effectively  keep  the  air  at  an  equable  temperature!0 
long  as  the  room  is  never  allowed  to  sink  to  that  of  l,e 
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I  ide  air.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  lighting  saved,  but 
I  slants  can  proceed  to  work  at  once.  Retouchers  cannot 
Jiibly  do  good  work  if  they  are  numbed  wTith  cold,  and 
leans  a  good  hour  wasted  if  they  wait  until  the  place 
aired,”  so  to  speak.  Moreover,  “  once  cold,  cold  until 
I ler-time  ”  is  the  rule. 

here  appears  to  be  some  doubt  with  regard  to  the  best 
| hod  of  controlling  the  burning  of  a  stove,  and  whilst 
!  must  use  common-sense  to  avoid  putting  the  fire  out 
gether,  it  will  be  found  that  a  valve  in  the  flue  can  be 
,ensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  stoves, 
aiment  that  suits  one  stove  will  not  suit  another  ;  but, 
erally  speaking,  with  the  top  door  closed  and  the  bottom 
r  full  open,  the  stove  gives  the  greatest  heat  and  quickest 
bustion,  which  latter  are  varied  to  almost  any  extent 
dosing  the  bottom  door  more  or  less.  Further  control 
iven  by  opening  the  top  door,  whilst  the  slowest  burn- 
of  all  is  achieved  by  opening  the  top<  door  and  closing 


the  bottom  entirely.  By  doing  this  with  one  stove  we  had, 
we  were  able  to  use  only  two  buckets  of  coke  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  same  stove  lit  each  morning  and  allowed 
to  die  out  consumed  half  a  bucket  of  coal  and  three  of 
coke,  with  the  result  that  the  temperature  constantly 
varied. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  short  time  each  morning  to  allow 
a  strong  current  of  cold  fresh  air  to  blow  through  the 
room,  otherwise  the  air  becomes  too  dry  and  stale  for 
comfort. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  itemise  the  many  forms  of  closed 
stoves  which  are  obtainable,  but  the  reader  may  be 
given  the  names  of  three  firms  making  a  specialty  of  this 
class  of  apparatus,  among  which  he  should  be  able  to  select 
a  suitable  article.  These  firms  are  Smith  and  Wellstood, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. ;  the  London  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Company,  Newman  Street,  London,  W.  ;  and 
the  Anthracite  Stove  Company,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford. 


DCUSSING  AND  SEPARATION  OF  THE  LENSES 
IN  A  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  BY  ONE 
AUTOMATIC  MOVEMENT. 


(A  Paper  in  “  Photographische  Rundschau.” 


en  using  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  camera  provided  with 
iciently  long  extension  and  a  fixed  distance  between  the 
;es,  it  is  found,  when  focussing  upon  near  objects,  that  the 
)unt  of  subject  common  to  the  two  pictures  becomes  less 
nearer  the  camera  is  to  the  object.  In  the  special  case  of 
tographing  a  subject  same  size  with  a  distance  between  the 
>es  equal  to  half  the  long  side  of  the  plate,  it  will  be  found 
t  no  part  of  the  subject  which  occurs  in  one  plate  will  be 
ad  in  the  other.  By  diminishing  the  distance  between  the 
ses  it  is  possible  to  obtain  once  again  an  amount  of  the 


Fig.  1. 

Showing  the  camera  when  set  for  stereoscopic  negative  of 
object,  same  size. 


>ject  in  both  pictures.  A  very  little  consideration  shows 
<t  it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  same  movement,  which 
■tools  the  movement  of  the  lenses  to  and  fro  from  the  ground 
ss,  also  to  adjust  the  correct  distance  between  the  lenses, 
sre  is  thus  provided  an  automatic  adjustment,  and  the  photo- 
pher  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  focus  in  the  usual  way. 
di  an  arrangement  was  made  as  an  experimental  model  more 
m  a  year  ago  in  the  Zeiss  Works,  and  has  been  fully  tested 
a  practical  way  by  the  present  writer.  The  arrangement  is 
1 'Wn  in  Fig.  1.  The  two  stereoscopic  lenses  are  placed  on 
1  ^ng  panels,  each  connected  to  a  two-armed  lever.  The  lower 


extremities  of  these  levers  move  in  a  pair  of  straight  grooves 
inclined  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  as  plainly  shown  in  the 
drawing,  the  grooves  being  made  in  metal  and  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  baseboard  of  the  camera.  The  further  the  lens-board 
is  racked  out  from  the  ground  glass,  the  further  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  levers  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
therefore  the  nearer  the  lenses  are  brought  together.  This  is 
seen  very  plainly  in  Fig.  2. 

The  arrangement  possesses  such  range  that  it  permits  of 
objects  being  photographed  same  size,  whereas  it  is  just  as 


Fig.  2. 

Showing  the  camera  set  for  distant  objects. 


suitable  as  any  other  stereoscopic  camera  when  working  on 
distant  objects.  In  this  latter  case  the  two  lower  extremities 
of  the  levers  are  together,  and  tire  lenses  are  therefore  far  apart 
(Fig.  1).  The  form  of  the  above-described  mechanism  has  been 
designed  in  order  that  the  stereoscopic  board  and  the  level- 
adjustment  may  be  embodied  without  further  alteration  in  the 
well-known  “  Stereo  Palmos  ”  Zeiss  camera.  The  experiments 
with  the  first  model,  which  was  attached  to  a  “  Stereo  Palmos  ’ 
camera,  which  had  already  been  some  time  in  use,  were  com¬ 
menced  about  eighteen  months  ago.  During  this  time  more 
than  300  exposures  of  living  insects  have  been  made  on  a  scale 
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from  one-third  up  to  natural  size,  and  neither  the  adjustment 
for  near  object  exposures  nor  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus 
has  failed.  As  this  total  number  of  exposures  had  to  be  made 
during  a  relatively  short  period  during  the  two  past  summers, 
the  total  period  during  which  the  exposures  were  going  on  was 
about  five  weeks  only.  These  particular  subjects  were  chosen 
since  they  appeared  to  offer  special  difficulties,  and  for  the 
reason  also  that  such  work  calls  for  the  greatest  possible  range 
of  movements  in  the  apparatus. 

A  proportion  of  the  exposures  were  made  with  the  camera  on 
a  stand,  and  I  would  here  mention  that  the  Stegemann  four- 
legged  stand  with  sliding  head  has  proved  extremely  useful  for 
this  class  of  work.  In  spite  of  extraordinarily  severe  use,  the 
stand  is  still  in  thorough  working  order,  and  in  as  good  action 
to-day  as  on  the  first  day  it  was  used.  The  photography  of 


right-hand  corners  of  the  camera  a  metal  groove  is  fixed! 
which  a  steel  rod  can  move.  On  these  rods,  marks  correspo , 
ing  to  the  1:1,  1:£,  and  1:£  markings  on  the  body  of 
camera  are  made,  and  the  photographer,  therefore,  has  noth  I 
further  to  do  than  to  bring  the  focussing  adjustment  and  [ 
marks  on  the  rods  into  correspondence.  The  camera  is  hi 
so  that  the  object  being  photographed  lies  exactly  between  r 
rods.  The  image  will  then  be  sharp  and  the  object  will  lie 
the  centre  of  the  image.  This  arrangement  can  also  be  appl 1 
to  any  of  the  “  Palmos  ”  stereoscopic  cameras  provided  at 
same  time  it  has  an  automatic  lens  board.  Its  use  is,  • 
course,  somewhat  limited  ;  but  in  photographing  such  subjc 
as  small  insects,  etc.,  it  is  preferable  to  a  reflex  camera,  sii 
the  moving  insect  can  be  much  better  followed  as  it  flies  fr 
place  to  place.  In  the  case  of  the  reflex  camera,  as  soon  as 


Fig.  3. 

Showing  camera  set  for  reproduction,  same  size. 

living  insects  requires  a  stand  with  a  great  degree  of  adjust¬ 
ability.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  subject-  has  to  be 
focussed  from  a  point  directly  above  it,  whilst  another  requires 
the  camera  to  be  pointed  upwards,  or  one  has  to  focus  an  insect 
which  may  be  clinging  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  and  it  is 
also  a  prime  condition  that  the  adjustment  should  be  made 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  To  all  these  requirements  the 
above-mentioned  stand  has  absolutely  answered. 

In  other  cases  a  stand  exposure  was  not  possible,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  arrangement  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  was 
employed,  and  was  found,  for  very  near  objects,  more  convenient 
than  a  reflex  camera.  It  is  in  preparation  for  appearance  on 
the  market.  The  corresponding  body  of  the  camera  is  marked 
in  three  places,  1:1,  1  :  g,  l:g.  On  the  upper  left  and  lower 


Fig.  4. 

Showing  the  camera  set  for  fojus  half  scale. 

object  is  out  of  the  field  a  good  deal  of  trouble  must  be  go 
through  in  the  way  of  focussing  again,  whilst  in  the  case  i 
the  above-described  arrangement,  apart  from  the  fixed  foci1 
the  handiness  of  the  arrangement  is  preferable.  Some  w 
make  an  objection  that  the  rods  will  frighten  the  insect,  but 
large  number  of  successful  exposures  have  shown  that  such 
fear  need  not  be  entertained.  Even  the  timid  dragon-fly  c 
be  photographed  in  this  way  without  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  t< 
working  of  the  apparatus  shows  that  it  provides  accessory  meai 
to  such  work  as  this,  and  those  who  have  once  experienced  tj 
special  charm  of  such  exposures  will  wonder  that  an  instrume 
of  this  kind  has  not  been  constructed  long  before.  The  priij 
from  the  negatives  are  best  examined  in  the  Zeiss  “  Verair 
stereoscope.  Dr.  W.  Scheffer. 


THREE  NEW  POPULAR  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 


(A  paper  read  by  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  at  the 

The  lecture  which  follows  may  be  considered  as  an  amplification 
of  three  others  which  I  have  already  delivered  at  this  club  on 
various  printing  processes. 

For  instance,  in  my  lecture  of  January  5,  1905,  on  “Photography 
with  Chromium,”  I  explained  in  some  detail  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  oil  pigment  process,  and  on  two  other  occasions 
demonstrated  the  charming  possibilities  of  and  recent  improvements 
in  the  platinotype  processes;  so  that  when  to-night  I  make  reference 
to  the  Bromoil  or  to  the  Black  Japine  process,  I  feel  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  right  back  to  the  eleanentary  bases  of  either 
of  them. 

What  I  propose  doing  this  evening  is  to  first  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  the  Bromoil,  next  of  the  new  Black  Japine,  and  finally  of 
the  Ensyna  process;  and,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  I  shall  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrate  the  manipulations  which  are  called  for. 

“  Bromoil." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  you  that  the  oil  pigment  process 
is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  light  on  gelatine,  sensitised  with 
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bichromate  of  potassium,  so  that  where  much  light  falls  the  fill 
absorbs  but  little  water,  and  where  little  light  falls  the  gelati 
absorbs  a  larger  proportion  of  the  water.  In  this  way  the  differei 
opacities  of  a  negative  become  i*egistered,  and  incidentally,  at  t 
same  time,  the  image  swells  up. 

In  the  case  of  Bromoil  a  similar  condition  of  the  gelatine  fii 
is  set  up  by  the  indirect  action  of  light.  That  is  to  say,  an  ordina 
bromide  print,  if  bleached  by  a  suitable  mixture  containing  pota- 
bichromate,  potass  bromide,  potass  ferricyanide,  alum,  citric  acid  ai 
water,  and  then  treated  with  an  acid  bath,  will  assume  a  simil 
condition  to  that  of  an  oil  pigment  print  as  regards  its  selecti 
action  in  taking  or  repelling  ink. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  shortly  outline  what  are  the  essenti 
pro-ceduies  for  making  a  bromoil  print  ready  for  pigmenting. 

Firstly  :  A  good  bromide  print  should'  be  secured.  For  this  pc 
pose  a  smooth  matt  paper  and  a  dilute  amidol  developer  shou 
be  chosen.  One  of  the  easiest  papers  to  employ  is  that  known 
“  Bromoil  ”  paper  specially  made  by  Griffin ;  but  most  ordina 
papers — if  of  the  smooth  matt  surface  variety — will  answer.  T 
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should  be  freshly  made — the  fresher  the  better — say  not 
to  than  a  week  before  it  is  bleached.  It  should  be  fixed  in  a 
e;  fresh  bath  of  plain  hypo  and  then  washed. 

ondly :  The  print,  when  quite  dry,  is  bleached.  Several 
Id  lative  but  similar  mixtures  have  been  proposed  and  used, 
ik  is  good  as  any  is  Griffin’s  “  Bromoil  ”  solution  diluted  with 
parts  of  water.  In  this,  the  bleaching  takes  about  three 
es. 

rdly :  A  short  wash  in  water  is  given  to  remove  the  yellow 


1  irthly :  The  print  is  placed  for  six  minutes  in  sufficient 
a;  :ities  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  ;  water,  1  pint ;  at  a  tempera- 
u  of  about  65  deg.  F. 

llthly :  It  is  washed  and  fixed  in  hypo,  2  oz.  ;  sodium  sulphite, 
c  ;  water,  20  oz.  ;  and  again  washed  for  five  minutes. 
r  e  bleaching  and  after  operations  can  be  carried  out  in  day- 
g  The  print  is  now  ready  for  pigmenting. 


Pigmenting. 

f  ortlv  put,  this  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  wet  print  is  placed 
i  pad  of  wet  blotting  paper  and  the  surface  moisture  removed 
’(  the  image  with  a  pad  of  butter  muslin ;  or  by  any  other 
)i  enient  means. 

e  ink,  which  should  be  a  stiff  sample,  is  then  dabbed  on  with 
rge  brush  until  the  whole  of  the  print  shows  its  image  in 
i  rough.  The  print  is  then  gone  over  with  ink  that  has  been 
i  led  with  Robeison  s  (or  some  other)  medium.  IMr.  Mortimer 
"  amends  that  a  quiet  “  smudging  “  action  of  the  brush  should 
adopted.  While  higher  lights  and , half-tones  may  be  lightened 
employing  a  hopping  action  of  a  brush  which  has  hardly  any 
in  it,  the  heavier  shadows  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  much 
■  ened.  These  include  all  the  essential  procedures.  Of  varia- 
c>  and  refinementsi  there  are  no  end.  For  such,  amateurs  are 
‘red  to  various  books  and  articles  on  the  process.  Of  the 
ler,  “The  Oil  and  Bromoil  Processes,”  by  Mortimer  and  Goult- 
t,  and  “How  to  make  Oil  and  Bromoil  Prints,”  published  by 
lair,  are  the  most  useful. 


ae  pigments  in  the  pots  (Sinclair)  are  recommended  in  that 
;  possess  more  body  than  do  the  tube  colours, 
hen  a  thinner  pigment  is  required  tube  colours  may  be  used, 
e  a  yet  thinner  pigment  is  attained  by  the  addition  of  the 
ium  (Roberson’s). 

f  brushes,  probably  the  most  useful  is  the  “Pole  Cat,”  one 
i  bevelled  edge  supplied  by  Sinclair.  The  small  brushes  are  used 
detail”  work.  Another  pattern  brush  which  has  an  adjust- 
r  for  controlling  its  touch  is  that  made  by  Griffin’s  from  the 
^n  of  Mr.  Mortimer.  The  “hopper”  is  a  device — which,  how- 
,  is  not  a  necessity — for  quickly  performing  the  operation, 
wn  as  hopping,  i.e.,  giving  the  image  a  rapid  succession  of 
t  perpendicular  touches  with  a  brush  having  a  level  finish, 
.ith  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  I  cannot  go  into 
further  details,  but  suggest  that  those  to  whom  this  elastic 
hod  ot  making  pictures  on  a  photographic  basis  appeals  should 
ure  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its  procedure,  so  that  if 
an  early  occasion  I  or  another  member  were  to  o-0  more 
f  into  t1he  niceties  of  the  process,  they  would  be ° able  to 
leciate  the  points  brought  to  their  notice.  Let  me  add  that 
ough  a  good  many  oil  prints  are  characterised  by  vigour  and 
ueness  and  at  times  coarseness,  the  process  may  be  made  to 
1  refinement  of  image.  An  example  of  this  was  shown 

only  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Gower,  of  Croydon,  who  had  made 
o  some  old  iron  work  for  the  Surrey  record  which  con¬ 
ed  a  large  amount  of  minute  detail. 

BlacK  Japine  Platinotype. 

khough  the  bromoil  process  is  deservedly  popular  for  the  pro- 
■  n  °  ™  at  ar€  termed  personal  impressions,  and  although  if 
ully  and  sympathetically  used  it  is  capable  of  producing  effects 
eat  beauty  and  sometimes  of  greater  truth  than  might  other- 
result  from  a  purely  photographic  record,  many  will  always 
it  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a 

tenr  !?0n  the  manual.  and  ^tractive  abilities  of  the 

mx  „  /,  *3  great  majority  the  charm  and  the  supreme 

c.  S  MPh(i0SraPhy  aTe  that  wil1’  without  any  artistic  inter- 

te  wb,  ^ernard,  SWs  “dl1mSy  hand  of  produce 

c  ,  for  subtlety  of  tonal  rendering,  combined  with 


accuracy  of  drawing  and  infinity  of  detail,  no  brush-made  or  pencil- 
drawn  picture  can  rival.  Those  who  have  this  feeling  strongly 
developed  will  never  greatly  care  for  such  hybrid  processes  as  the 
bromoil.  For  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  amateurs,  who  pin  their 
faith  on  pure  photography,  I  now  draw  attention  to  a  new  variety 
of  what  I  think  may  be  still  termed  the  premier  printing  process— 
viz.,  platinotype,  a  process  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  has 
been  chosen  by  many  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  workers 
for  producing  their  best  exhibition  pictures.  Hinton,  Gale,  Evans, 
Coburn — many  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  school — and  scores  of 
other  equally  clever  amateurs  have  found  this  process  has  done 
more  justice  to  their  conceptions  than  all  the  other  ones  put 
together. 

But  outside  the  inner  circle  of  pictorialists  there  has  always  been 
a  feeling  that  platinotype  included  just  a  little  too  much  mystery 
and  breadth.  It  had  a  knack  of  converting  excessive  sharpness  of 
definition  into  a  slightly  softened  rendering.  This  longing  on  the 
part  of  amateurs  for  more  detail  was,  as  you  may  remember,  gratified 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japine 
platinotype  process,  which,  at  the  time,  I  fully  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated  at  a  meeting  of  this  club.  The  process  in  question  produced 
juicy  prints  of  great  beauty  and  of  a  colour  resembling  Vandyke 
brown.  This  was  exceedingly  useful  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
prints.  But  there  undoubtedly  remained  many  subjects  which  could 
not  be  adequately  rendered  in  any  colour  but  black.  Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  fact  remains  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
people  much  prefer  a  black  to  a  brown  print.  The  former  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  vigorous  than  the  latter,  because  black  is  more  intensely 
dark  than  is  brown.  A  few  months  ago  the  Platinotype  Company 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographic  community  a  new  variety 
of  Japine  paper,  which,  while  in  other  respects  the  same  as  the 
original  make,  produces  a  black  image  instead  of  a  brown  one. 
Without  attempting  to  describe  the  operations  involved  in  platino¬ 
type  printing,  I  will  now  show  you  some  examples  which  illustrate 
the  differences  in  appearance  between  an  ordinary  and  a  Japine- 
black  platinotype.  As  is  the  case  with  brown  Japine,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  black  Japine  is  not  so  rapidly  performed  as  with  ordinary 
black  paper. 

The  bath  used  is,  however,  the  same,  and  the  temperature  is 
merely  the  normal  one.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  developing  solu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  less  than  60deg.  F. — it  may  considerably  exceed 
this.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  ordinary  oxalate  developer  may  be 
employed,  but  I  have  always  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  the  special  platinotype  salts  sold  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Platinotype  Company.  A  carton  of  these,  costing  a  few  pence,  is 
dissolved  in  48oz.  of  water.  As  regards  the  average  amateur,  with 
care  this  is  enough  to  develop  all  his  prints  for  a  year,  as  the 
developing  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  best 
way  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  is  to  have  two  bottles,  one  for 
the  above  shock  solution  and1  the  other  for  the  used  one. 

When  the  latter  has  been  in  use  it  is  poured  back  into  its  bottle, 
and  the  waste  which  has  been  caused  by  the  absorptions  of  developer 
by  the  prints,  and  by  other  casual  causes,  is  made  up  by  adding  an 
equivalent  volume  from  the  stock  solution.  The  fixing — which  are 
in  reality  clearing — baths  consist  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  strength 
of  one  to  sixty  of  water.  A  few  minutes  in  three  of  such  baths, 
followed  by  a  slight  wash  in  plain  water,  complete  the  operations. 

Ensyna, 

I  now  come  to  the  third  of  the  important  printing  processes  which 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  past  year.  It  is  one  which  seems 
quite  likely  to  become  exceedingly  popular,  as  you  will  probably 
agree  when  you  have  heard  and  seen  what  I  am  about  to  bring  to 
your  notice. 

“Ensyna”  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  which  have 
in  past  years  been  made  to  discover  a  means  whereby  a  short 
exposure  of  P.O.P.  could  be  developed,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
developer,  into  an  image  of  full  strength  and  of  satisfactory  colour. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  various  means  have  been  suggested 
for  effecting  this.  One  method  adopted  was  to  “  bromise  ”  the 
weakly  printed  P.O.P.  and  then  build  up  the  image  by  aid  of  a 
modified  developer  of  hydroquinone,  the  resulting  print  being  subse¬ 
quently  toned  by  means  of  gold  chloride.  This  proved  to  be  in 
practice  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Subsequently  various  patent 
or  secret  developing  solutions  were  brought  out,  of  which  the  best 
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remembered  was  known  as  synoloids.  This  produced  with  POP 
U  ^U'Y  satisfactory  series  of  tones,  but  was  very  prone  to  blacken 
or  darken  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  altogether  a  dirty  work- 
mg  soutmn,  which,  moreover,  did  nofact  with  the  same ‘success 
with  all  makes  of  P.O.P.  Anyhow,  it  failed  to  catch  on. 

ms}  na  scoies  because,  in  addition  to  being  developed  with 
what  may  (be  termed  an  improved  synoloid)  mixture,  the  paper  itself 
ias  been  expressly  devised  for  being  easily  impressed  with  a  more 
or  less  invisible  image,  which  is  readily  made  visible  by  means  of  the 
special  developer  sold  for  the  purpose  under  the  name  of  “  Ensy- 
noids.”  The  special  characteristic  of  Ensyna  is  that  the  main 
ingredient  in  its  preparation  is  a  phosphate  of  silver,  and  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  paper  is  that  it  produces  the  finished  picture  by 
what  is  termed  “physical,”  as  opposed  to  “chemical,”  development, 
that  is  to  say,  the  faint,  often  imperceptible,  image  on  the  paper, 
which  is  presumably  of  pure  silver,  is  built  up  bv  the  deposition 
upon  it  of  silver  molecules  which  the  reducer  deposits.  There  is 
apparently  no  silver  in  the  reducing  solution,  but  the  free  phosphate 
°  a 1  -^V11  PaPer>  being  soluble  in  the  developer,  is  washed  out 
and  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  deposited  on  the  faint  image,  this 
deposition  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  which  has  been  used  to  print  from.  In  bromide  development 
the  action  which  takes  place  is  distinctly  different.  What  happens 
is  that  wherever  light  has  fallen  the  pale  molecules  of  silver  bromide 
are  decomposed  by  the  developer,  bromide  being  liberated  and  more 
or  less  pure  silver  molecules  of  a  dark  colour  left  behind  m  the 
gelatine  film.  These  molecules  are  distributed  right  through  the 
gelatine  film,  so  that  development  is  somewhat  retarded  bv  the  time 
occupied  for  the  solution  to  permeate  the  film.  In  a  similar  way 
fixing  and^  washing  require  much  time  and  care. 

With  Ensyna  the  conditions  are  very  different.  To  commence 
with,  the  image  is  practically  what  is  known  as  a  surface  one; 
secondly,  as  the  developer  dissolves  nearly  all  the  free  silver  (i.e.,  that 
which  has  been  unacted  on  by  light),  it  follows  that  there  is  not 
m*uch  left  m  the  paper  for  the  hypo  to  remove,  hence  about  one 
minute  ol  a  weak  fixing  bath  is  considered  to  be  ample.  The  hypo 
being  used  for  so  short  a  time  and  in  so  weak  a  solution,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  amount  of  washing  called  for  will'  be  proportion¬ 
ately  reducible.  As,  a  matter  of  practice,  four  minutes  in  running 
water  is  considered  to  be  amply  sufficient.  From  the  foregoing 
particulars  it  will  be  realised  that  Ensyna  has  several  points  in  its 
favour.  The  image  is  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  is,  or  should 
be,  for  that  reason  more  brilliant,  and  should  exhibit  greater  detail 
than  if  it  were,  partially  embedded  under  layers  of  gelatine ;  the 
development  being  a  physical  one,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  silver  which  is  deposited  is  the  pure  metal,  uncontaminated  by 
any  more  or  less  obscure  compounds  of  silver,  and,  for  the  reasons 
adduced,  the  whole  of  the  operations  are  much  more  quickly  com¬ 
pleted  than  are  similar  operations  with  other  kinds  of  gelatine  and 
silver  papers.  Roughly  speaking,  six  minutes  may  be  considered 
an  average  time  within  which  a  print  may  be  made  ready  for  mount- 
ing.  This  in  itself  places  the  process  far  ahead  of  any  other  silver 
printing  method,  as  regards  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  advantages  of  the  paper  remain  to  be  described. 
These  are  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  printed  by  means  of 
almost  any  kind  of  light,  either  daylight  or  one  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  forms  of  artificial  light,  and  the  possession:  in  an  unusual  degree 
of  that  valuable  characteristic  known  as  “latitude  of  exppsure.” 
What  this  advantage  means  all  who  are  accustomed  to  bromide,  or 
gaslight,  or  platinotype  printing,  will  understand.  With  either  of 
the  first  two  of  the  above-named  papers  it  is  well  known  that,  unless 


the  exposure  is  very  nearly  right,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  1 

tisfactory  print.  Over  or  under-development  will  make  the  , 
oi  a  bad  job,  but  after  all  the  resulting  picture  falls  short  of  / 
it  m.ght,  and  should,  be.  With  Ensyna,  provided  that  not 
than  the  minimum  of  exposure  is' given,  and  that  a  fairly  >. 
negative  is  used,  there  is  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  error  per 
sible  For  instance,  I  made  three  prints  in  succession  from  I 
negative  under  the  following  conditions.  In  each  case  the  light  1 
that  from  an  incandescent  gas  burner,  and  the  distance  at  wll 
the  printing  frame  was  placed  was  twelve  inches.  Print  No.  1  1 
thirty  seconds,  No.  2  had  one  minute,  and  No.  3  had  two  niinu 

hey  were  all  three  developed  in  a  normal  developer  (Ensvnot 
and  each  one  produced  a  fully  satisfactory  print,  in  which  the  va  i 
were  almost  identical.  The  only  difference  between  them  was  t 
of  colour.  Thus  Print  1  was  a  cold  black,  Print  2  a  cool  sepia  fe 
Print  3  a  warm  brown.  It  should  he  added  that  the  shorter 
exposuie  the  longer  was  the  time  needed  in  order  to  complete  d<l 
lopment. 

This  latitude  is,  I  consider,  of  inestimable  value,  because  it  v  \ 
an  enormous  proportion  of  what  would  otherwise  prove  “waste! 
On  the  other  hand,  where  pictorial  need  demands  that  a  print  shc( 
be  of  a  particular  colour,  or  “tone,”  it  is  a  great  convenience! 
bo  able  to  get  this  by  merely  increasing  or  decreasing  the  exposif 
It  is,  however,  only  right  to  say  that  this  variation  in  colour  i1- 
at  times  be  somewhat  embarrassing,  as,  for  instance,  when  print 
several  dozens  of  negatives,  the  prints  from  which  it  is  desi 
to  show  as  a  series  in  an  album  or  otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  w 
a  little  practice,  it  should  not  prove  difficult  to  ensure  that 
piints  are  practically  identical  in  their  colour,  and  should  a 
develop  up  too  warm  or  too  cold,  by  decreasing  or  increasing 
exposuie  it  should  be  easy  to  get  right  at  the  second  time  of  aski 
Reverting  to  the  question  of  latitude  of  exposure,  let  me  draw  att 
tion  to  some  remarkable  experiments,  described  by  Mr.  Thoi 
Bolas  in  the  “Amateur  Photographer”  of  December  29.  1908. 
the  course  of  which  he  states  that,  if  the  minimum  exposure  fo 
cold  black  print  be  five  seconds,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  i 
yield  an  equally  good  print  of  a  warm  brown  colour;  that  is 
say,  the  exposure  in  the  one  case  is  sixty  times  as  long  as  in 
other.  Furthermore,  the  exposure  may  be  increased  to  five  hours,  i 
^et  a  passable  print  may  be  obtained  provided  the  print  be  wasl 
before  development,  and  that  the  developing  solution  he  dilu 
with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water. 

Before  concluding  these  notes  it  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  g 
Ensyna  a  trial  to  add  that,  although  Messrs.  Houghtons  L 
advise  that  the  special  fixing  bath  that  they  provide  sho 
be  used,  there  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  reason  why  a  ck 
plain  solution  of  hypo,  of  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  she 
not  be  employed,  or  an  acid  fixing  bath  of  similar  strength.  By 
means  use  the  makers  materials,  if  you  can ;  but  it  must  frequei 
happen,  in  out-of-the-way  parts,  that  such  items  as  the  spe 
Ensyna  fixing  hath  may  be  unattainable. 

Ihe  Ensyna  print  is  complete  when  it  leaves  the  washing  wa 
At  the  same  time,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  alter 
colour,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  toning  a  print  in 
ordinary  gold  and  sulphocyanide  bath ;  or,  for  aught  I  know 
the  contrary,  in  any  other  of  the  baths  usually  emploved 
toning  P.O.P. 

Much  more  might  be  added  respecting  the  variations  in  pro 
duie  which  are  possible  with  this  paper,  on  which  point  I  id 
have  more  to  communicate  on  a,  future  occasion. 

Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P  S 


rlHK  London  Studio  has  removed  to  111,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C.,  where 
they  aie  in  full  working  order.  The  telephone  numbers  are,  as 
heretofore,  1,706  Holborn  and  12,269  Central. 

The  Dalziel  Foundry,  Ltd.,  2a,  Plough  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C., 
has  issued  a  very  good  piece  of  advertising  literature  (the  work  of 
Mr.  Frank  Colebrooke)  in  the  shape  of  a  journal  (price,  “  H’m,  How 
much  have  you  got?  ’)  entitled  “  Dalziel  and  the  Dalsprites.”  It 
contains  some  very  clever  illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Waid,  and  cannot  help  fixing  the  merits  of  Dalziel  stereos  in  the 
reader’s  mind. 


Suter  Lenses. — Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies  In 
London,  E.C.,  inform  us  that  they  have  completed  arrangemen 
with  the  firm  of  E.  Suter,  of  Bale,  manufacturer  of  anastigm 
lenses  and  high-class  optical  instruments,  to  represent  hi 
entirely  for  England  and  the  colonies.  The  lenses  made  1 
Suter  hold  a  very  high  position  in  the  trade  on  the  Continent,  b 
the  representation  in  England  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  bet 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  Messrs.  Staley’s  intention  to  pu: 
these  lenses  and  to  try  and  make  a  good  position  for  them  in  tl 
trade  here.  An  English  catalogue  will  be  ready  shortly. 


Fab.  19.  1909.] 
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CONTROL  IN  DEVELOPING  GASLIGHT  PRINTS. 


[The  following  article,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenall,  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photo-Notes,”  calls  forth  from  the  Editor  of  our  con- 
mporary,  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  the  following  comments :  “  It  has,  of  course,  always  been  known  that  a  long  exposure  and  a 
ell  restrained  developer  will  produce  warm  tones.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  but  the  system  of  tentative  development  adopted  by  Mr. 
reenall  permits  us  to  turn  this  fact  to  account  in  the  case  of  unintentionally  over-exposed  prints,  and  the  method  of  control  thus 
tained  certainly  seems  to  be  new  and  valuable.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  specimens  submitted  to  us  by  the  author,  with  the  article, 
ie  results  produced  on  ‘  Rotox  ’  postcards  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  range  of  exposure  is  from  20  to  90  seconds  at  lOin.  from 
i  incandescent  gas  burner.  The  difference  between  the  extreme  exposures  is  one  of  colour  only,  and  the  variation  is  so  slight  that 
might  easily  be  unnoticed.  Another  set  of  examples  represents  a  series  of  exposures  to  a  Bray  burner,  the  extremes  varying  from  one 
linute  to  twelve.  The  one-minute  exposure  is  a  soft  grey  black  and  the  twelve-minute  one  a  sepia,  but  otherwise  the  prints  are 
lentical.  These  examples  show  clearly  that  by  adopting  the  method  no  print  need  be  wasted  so  long  as  under-exposure  is  avoided.”] 


4  "he  following  is  a  method  of  working  which  I  invariably  adopt 
f  gaslight  paper,  as  it  allows  enormous  latitude  in  exposure,  and 
3  yields  prints  of  good  gradation  in  the  high-lights  and  of  pleasing 
tour  and  clearness  in  the  shadows.  It  is  true  the  colours  will  vary 
s^htly,  but  those  usually  obtained  will  be  either  a  rich  warm  black, 
<ve  black,  or  engraving  sepia,  and  as  these  are,  for  most  subjects, 
sogether  superior  to  the  cold  black  given  by  ordinary  development, 
t)  variation  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Having 
uglily  sorted  my  negatives  into  thin,  medium,  and  dense,  I  expose 
{batch  of  six  at  once,  allowing  considerably  more  exposure  than 
lb  same  would  require  to  yield  a  black  print  in  the  ordinary  way. 
<e  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  10in.,  or  40  to  60  seconds  incan- 
<tcent  gas  at  10in.,  is  about  right  for  average  negatives,  dense 
jgatives  having  longer ;  but  the  exact  exposure  is  unimportant 
i  less  a  particularly  warm  or  cold  colour  is  specially  wanted.  As 
!  example  I  made  four  prints  of  the  same  negative  on  ‘  Rotox  ’ 
jstcard,  giving  20  seconds,  40  seconds,  60  seconds,  and  90  seconds 
npectively,  at  lOin.  from  an  incandescent  gas  flame,  and  there  is 
*ry  little  difference  in  colour,  whilst  the  gradation  and  density  are 
pctically  alike  in  all.  An  exposure  of  three  minutes  would  have 
yen  warm  sepia,  that  is  the  only  difference. 

Development. 

‘  As  the  prints  are  exposed  they  are  placed  in  the  following  solu- 

n  at  normal  temperature  (60deg.  to  65deg.  F.)  :  — 


Pyrocatechin .  2  grains. 

Hydroquinone  .  2  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  20  grains 

Citric  acid  .  2  grains. 

Potass,  bromide  .  1  grain. 

Potass,  carbonate  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  6  ozs. 


my  own  practice,  when  I  have  many  prints  to  make  I  dilute  this 
rther  and  place  the  prints  upright  in  the  diluted  developer  in  a 
nk.  After  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  concentrated,  or  ten  or 
teen  minutes  in  the  tank,  developer,  I  examine  the  prints  as 


regards  their  lighter  tones.  A  print  which  already  looks  pinky  all 
over  must  be  left  to  finish  out  in  the  restrained  developer,  as  it  has 
had  long  exposure,  and  will  give  a  warm-coloured  print  of  good 
gradation  if  left  until  it  appears  very  strong  and  rich  before  fixing. 
But  the  majority  of  the  prints  should  show  either  nothing  at  all,  or 
a  pinky  deposit  in  the  shadows  only,  after  the  above  time  in  the 
restrained  developer,  and  these  are  to  be  taken  out  singly  as  the 
shadow  detail  appears,  rinsed  under  the  tap  back  and  front  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  finished  in  the  following  eikonogen  solution.  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  contains  no  alkali,  and  it  will  bring  up  the 
high-lights  even  when  the  exposure  has  been  one-fifth  or  one-tenth 
that  required  for  a  sepia  print ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  block 
up  the  shadows:  — 

Eikonogen  . 10  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  60  grains. 

Water  .  2  ozs. 

This  solution  may  be  used  repeatedly,  provided  the  prints  are 
always  rinsed  as  they  are  transferred  to  it.  As  to  the  proper 
moment  to  make  the  transfer,  the  general  rule  is  to  leave  the  prints 
to  gain  some  shadow  detail  in  the  restrained  developer,  and  use  the 
eikonogen  for  finishing  off,  but  a  print  from  a  contrasty  negative 
should  be  changed  earlier  than  one  from  a  flat  negative,  which  should 
be  left  a  longer  time  in  the  restrained  developer  to  gain  increased 
contrast. 

“  The  eikonogen  alone  would  give  an  extremely  soft  and  thin 
result,  whilst  the  restrained  developer  alone  would  give  either 
nothing,  or  ‘  soot  and  whitewash,’  except  in  the  case  of  those  long 
exposures  already  referred  to.  Fixing  is  in  the  usual  acid  fixing 
bath,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  blacks  and  cool  sepias  do 
not  lose  as  much  in  fixing  as  do  the  warm  sepias  before  mentioned. 

“  Finally,  should  it  be  desired  to  have  ‘  red  chalk  ’  prints,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  long  exposure  and  use  the  restrained  developer 
with  a  little  extra  bromide.  The  eikonogen  may  be  used  to  correct 
errors  in  exposure  in  this  case  also  ;  therefore  no  print  need  be 
wasted,  unless,  of  course,  the  negatives  are  hopelessly  at  fault  to 
begin  with.”  T.  H.  Greenall. 


ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  RAYS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

OBJECTIVES. 


The  Eleventh  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. 


II. 


he  eye,  in  observing  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  or  on 
ie  print,  accepts  circles,  however,  which  do  not  go  beyond  a  definite 
lize,  as  sharp  points.  The  size  of  the  circles  of  confusion,  still 
prmi&sible  for  this  reason,  are  usually  designated  with  e.  In  the 
lane  focussed  for  there  are  circles  of  confusion  conjugate  to  them 
:  the  size  Ne.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  discover  the  conditions 
nder  which  circles  of  confusion  in  the  plane  focussed  for  do  not 
Keed  the  magnitude  Ne.  If  their  origin  be  once  more  looked  into 
i  fig.  14,  it  is  evident  that  the  diameter  of  the  circles  are  propor- 
ional  to  the  diameter  of  the  entrance  pupil ;  in  other  words,  they 
re  greater  or  smaller  in  the  same  ratio,  in  which  the  entrance  pupil 
!’  enlarged  or  reduced.  They  increase  with  increasing  distance  ot 
ae  object  points  from  the  plane  focussed  for,  and  they  are,  other 
jhings  being  equal,  all  the  smaller,  the  further  the  object,  conse- 
juently  also  the  plane  focussed  for,  is  removed  from  the  entrance 


pupil.  In  this  latter  case  the  cones  forming  the  circles  of  confusion 
will  be  more  acute.  If  we  are  now  asked  the  question,  how  great 
the  “  near  depth  ”  and  the  “  far  depth  ”  may  be,  that  is  to  say,  how 
far  in  from,  and  behind  the  plane  focussed  for  the  object  points 
may  lie,  without  the  circles  of  confusion  representing  them  becom¬ 
ing  greater  than  Ne,  the  following  formulae  can  easily  be  found: 

,  ,  ,  ANe 

“Near  depth  =  + 

ANe 

“Far  depth  = 

in  which  A  is  the  distance  of  the  plane  focussed  for  from  the 
entrance  pupil,  and  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  entrance  pupil. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  investigation  of  depth  of  definition 
the  type  of  objective  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This 
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fact  is  from  time  to  time  freely  discussed  in  the  photographic 
journals.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  superfluous  to  point  out  th;u 
also  the  focal  length  has,  in  reality,  no  influence  upon  the  depth  of 
definition  in  such  images  of  objects  extended  in  space,  which  images, 
to  produce  an  impression  as  true  to  nature  as  possible,  should  he 
vievred  at  the  correct  distance.  This  is  very  easily  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  If  a  print  be  brought,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15  (also  in  Fig.  14) 


*  :e 


fbutlClutc 


Very  large  entrance  pupil :  depth  of  definition  very  slight. 

in  the  position  necessary  for  the  correct  perspective  between  the 
object  and  the  eye,  supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
pupil,  each  circle  of  confusion  in  the  print,  for  instance,  ir'5,  must 
appear  to  the  eye  exactly  as  large  as  the  corresponding  circle  of  con¬ 
fusion  7 r5  in  the  plane  focussed  for.  If  the  same  object  and  the 
same  position  and  size  of  the  entrance  pupil  be  fixed,  but  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  shorter  focal  length  be  made  use  of — which  from  this  assump- 


is  rationally  defined,  as  we  have  done  above,  bv  a  linear  meusi 
of  the  circles  of  confusion  on  the  focussing  screen.  If  it  e< 
however,  be  supposed  that  exposures  of  objects  extended  into 
were  viewed  by  everybody  correctly,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  <o 
angle,  the  only  correct  way  would  bp  to  define  the  depth  of  defin 
by  an  angular  magnitude.  A  point  05  is  then  represented 
sharp  point,  if  its  circle  of  confusion  71--,,  in  the  plane  focussed  L 
appears  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  pupil  under  an  angle,  w  h 
does  not  go  beyond  the  angular  acuteness  of  vision  of  the  eye.  U 
see,  consequently,  that  this  depth  of  definition  is  completely  d<  •. 
mined  by  the  projection  figure  in  the  plane  focussed  for,  that  i  <> 
say,  by  the  object  and  the  distance  and  size  of  the  entrance  pijf, 
the  objective  has  nothing  to  do,  regarding  any  special  type  and  v 
specific  focal  length,  but  to  fix  the  phenomenon.  It  does  this  all  e 
quicker  the  smaller  its  focal  length,  as  in  that  case  the  i  o 
D  :  /  is  the  larger,  and  consequently  the  rapidity  increases. 

If  the  entrance  pupil  be  given  a  diameter  which  has  the  s Re¬ 
order  of  magnitude  or  even  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  j>  e 
focussed  for — as  shown  in  fig,  17 — the  previously  defined  ext  , 
within  which  object  points  are  considered  sufficiently  sharp, 
tracts  into  an  extremely  small  space.  For  even  the  point  04,  1  ^ 
fairly  near  the  plane  focussed  for,  is  represented  by  a  circle  of  • 
fusion  of  considerable  size.  The  case  only  assumed  here  freque  y 
occurs  in  microscopy  with  powerful  objectives.  You  know  t 
there  the  layer  of  the  specimen  sharply  seen  at  one  view  ii« 
extremely  thin,  that  the  term  “optical  section”  is  often  appd 
to  it.  With  the  photographic  objective  this  extreme  case,  it  is  t|;, 
never  occurs.  For  all  that  the  point  cannot  be  considered  q  e 
out  of  place  in  our  discussion,  for  it  emphasises  the  impossib  y 
of  getting  a  plane  representation  of  a  solid  object,  where  defi  e 
regulation  of  the  rays  be  not  taken  into  account. 

We  have  already  defined  the  “  principal  rays  ”  as  those  of  e 
pencils  j  roducing  the  images,  which  before  their  entrance  into  e 
system  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  entrance  pupil,*  1 
therefore  in  their  path  in  the  lens  system  pass  through  the  ce  e- 
of  the  diaphraghm.  We  will  examine  the  principal  rays  a  1  e 
closer,  and  to  this  end  we  will  turn  again  to  the  example  of  e 
Petzval  portrait  objective,  Fig.  18. 

As  we  see,  all  principal  rays,  which  enter  at  the  margin  of  e 
first  lens  surface,  pass  unobstructed  through  the  whole  system,  t 
is  therefore  this  margin,  of  the  first  lens  surface  which  definiy 


Path  of  the  principal  rays  in  a  doublet :  the  margin  of  the  front  surface  acting  as  the  entrance  "luke.” 


tion  possesses  naturally  a  larger  relative  aperture— the  projection 
figure  in  the  plane  focussed  for  is  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  N 
on  the  plate  and  print.  To  obtain  the  correct  impression  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  print  must  then  be  placed  correspondingly  closer  to  the  eye 
than  formerly.  On  tdjat  account  the  circles  of  confusion,  for  instance, 
7r'5>  appear,  although  they  have  become  smaller,  to  the  eye  again  in 
the  same  angular  size  as  formerly.  If  exposures  of  objects  extended 
in  space  be  intended  to  serve  for  purposes  of  measurement,  in  whicn 
they  are  to  be  viewed  with  the  microscope,  the  depth  of  definition 


regulates  the  principal  rays ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  majority  f 
double  objectives.  It  is  otherwise  in  landscape  lenses  with  frt 


*  Here  the  rays  are  represented  before  entering  the  objective  as  if  thej!H 
strictly  intersected  in  the  centre  P  of  the  entrance  pupil,  likewise  after  emerg :e 
as  if  they  all  strictly  proceeded  from  the  centre  P1  of  the  exit  pupil,  that  is, ,e 
pencils  of  the  principal  rays  are  drawn  as  being  perfectly  free  from  aberra;11 
according  to  the  assumption  already  mentioned  above.  This  assumptio  n 
permitted  us  in  our  considerations  at  this  moment.  If,  for  example,  the  sul 
of  distortion  in  objectives  is  being  discussed,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
that  the  pencil  of  principal  rays  is  affected  with  aberrations. 
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I  ihragm  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  In  this  example  the  principal 
:  are  only  definitely  regulated  upon  emergence  from  the  system 
)|the  margin  of  the  last  lens  surface.  It  is  as  desirable  here  as  in 
1  image-producing  pencils,  dealt  with  above,  to  know  or  construct 
;  opening,  through  which  we  can  consider  the  pencil  of  principal 
;  as  being  already  definitely  regulated  in  their  entrance  into  the 
-  em,  whilst  their  direction  is  yet  unaltered  by  refraction  in  the 
:  es.  This  allows  of  easy  fulfilment ;  we  determine  the  virtual 
i  ge  of  the  margin  A'  B'  of  the  last  lens  surface,  projected  by 


principal  rays  in  this  way  the  “entrance  luke  ”  of  the  system.*' 
Together  with  the  entrance  pupil  the  “entrance  luke”  forms  a 
second  important  characteristic  of  the  lens  system  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  regulation  of  the  rays. 

In  Fig.  20  the  Petzval  objective  is  represented  once  more.  As  the 
real  lenses  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  essential  they  are  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  only  in  order  to  show  where  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  the  system  are  lying — viz.,  the  focal  points  F  and  F',  the 
principal  planes  H  and  H /,  the  entrance  pupil  with  variable  diameter 


Fig.  19. 

Path  of  the  principal  rays  in  a  single  lens:  the  virtual  image  of  the  margin  of  the  last  surface  acting  as  the  entrance  “  hike. 


A  Petzval  portrait  objective  represented  hy  the  foci  F  and  F1,  the  principal  planes  H  and  H1,  the  entrance  pupil|  and  the  entrance  “luke  ”  :  the  entiance  “  luke” 

vignetting  the  aperture  of  an  oblique  pencil. 


■e  lens,  in  tne  same  way  a-s  we  determined  the  entrance  pupil  of 
doublet,  the  latter  being  the  victual  image  of  the  diaphragm  pro- 
cted  by  the  front  lens  of  a  doublet.  The  virtual  image  of  the  lens 
argin  A'  B'  is  A  B  (Fig.  19).  Tim  same  principal  rays,  which 
xm  emergence  pass  through  the  margin  after  refraction,  pass  out 
ifore  refraction,  proceeding  from  P  in  straight  lines  through  the 
rtual  image  A  A.  This  virtual  image,  therefore,  can  be  used 
r  definitely  regulating  the  entering  principal  rays,  as  in  the  real 
argin  of  the  front  surface  m  the  doublet  of  Fig.  18.  In  every 
se  we  call  the  real  or  virtual  opening  which  regulates  the  entering 


and  the  entrance  luke  with  invariable  diameter.  The  principal  planes 
and  the  focal  points  are  sufficient  to  determine  in  a  well  known  way 
the  image  point  for  every  object  point,  although  the  rays  here  used 
as  construction  lines  are  too  far  removed  to  be  used  by  the  objective 
itself. 

The  straight  lines,  proceeding  from  the  centre  P  of  the  entrance 
pupil  and  passing  through  the  margin  of  the  entrance  luke,  prescribe 

*  I  employ  the  German  term  “  luke,”  signifying  a  small  window  such  as  a  port¬ 
hole,  on  the  ground  that  it  can  be  readily  understood  to  mean  a  more  or  less  distant 
aperture  which  may  be  looked  through. 
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the  field  of  view  with  small  stop.  When  the  diaphragm  is  fully 
open,  the  entrance  pupil  has  the  diameter  as  drawn  here.  Examine 
rthe  cone  of  rays  having  the  point  Oj  as  apex,  and  the  fully  open 
entrance  pupil  as  base.  This  whole  cone  passes  through  the  system. 
This  is  not  the  case,  if  we  consider  a  cone  of  rays  issuing  from  an 
object  point  Oj  lying  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  field,  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  rays  from  02,  directed  towards  the  entrance  pupil,  is 
obstructed  by  the  entrance  luke.  This  new  secondary  regulation  of 
the  image-forming  pencils  will  be  discussed  with  the  help  of  our  last 
figures.  In  Fig.  21a,  besides  the  object  plane  only  the  axis  of  the 
■objective,  the  entrance  pupil  E.P.  of  variable  diameter,  and  the 


the  point  0  Ave  j/ioject  the  entrance  luke  into  the  plain  ( 
the  entrance  pupil  we  obtain  as  projection  figure  the  circle  Cl).  ;  , 
the  part  common  to  this  circle,  and  the  entrance  pupil,  evide  ■ 
correctly  measures  the  quantity  of  rays  with  which  the  point  <L 
reproduced  by  the  system.  Fig.  21c  represents  the  projection  U. 
in  the  plane  of  the  entrance  pupil  on  a  three  times  scale.  We  see  | 
in  this  way  it  is  quite  easy  to  determine  for  any  definite  object  p  | 
and  for  any  definite  diameter  of  the  entrance  pupil  the  vignet  » 
poAver  of  the  entrance  luke.  If  the  entrance  pupil  he  redu  <d,  , 
outer  circle,  as  (),,,,  of  the  object  field  becomes  smaller,  tile  irk 
circle  Oj  Oj  larger,  and,  finally,  with  quite  narrow  diameter  of  g 


Secondary  aperture  regulation  by  the  entrance  “luke." 


Path  of  the  principal  rays  in  a  symmetrical  doublet,  the  margin  of  the  front  surface  and  the  virtual  image  of  he 
margin  of  the  last  surface  being  two  concurrent  entrance  “  lukes.” 

Fig.  22. 


entrance  luke  E.L.  of  fixed  diameter,  are  represented  in  side  view, 
in  Fig.  216  the  object  plane  in  front  view.  If  we  join  the  margins 
of  the  entrance  pupil  and  the  entrance  luke  crosswise  with  straight 
lines,  these  produced  Avould  cut  the  object  plane  in  the  circle  03  Om. 
It  is  evident  that  tins  circle  includes  all  points  in  the  object  plane 
which  send  any  rays  at  all  through  the  system.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ave  join  the  margin  of  the  fully  open  entrance  pupil  with 
the  margin  of  the  entrance  luke  direct,  such  lines  produced  would 
cut  the  object  plane  in  the  circle  Oj  Oj  This  circle  includes  all 
object  points,  the  rays  of  which  arc  regulated  only  by  the  entrance 
pupil — i.e.,  the  circle  includes  the  field  of  undiminished  aperture. 
The  rays  proceeding  from  the  point  0  lying  nearer  to  the  margin  are 
in  part  obstructed  by  the  margins  of  the  entrance  luke.  If  from 


entrance  pupil  the  two  circles  simultaneously  merge  into  the  ci ' 
02  Ou.  This  circle  is,  therefore,  the  field  with  small  stop. 

In  practice  two  concurrent  lukes  have  often  to  be  dealt  Avith.  1 5 
case  sometimes  occurs  in  non-symmetrical  double  objectives,  in  s’  • 
metrical  objectives  always.  We  will  gO'  briefly  into  the  ease  of  ' 
symmetrical  objective ;  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  22.  On  account  >■ 
the  symmetry  of  the  objective  to  the  ‘diaphragm  all  principal  rak 
which  enter  next  the  margin  of  the  front  lens,  must  here  emerge  b •' 
the  margin  of  the  hinder  lens.  This  margin  A'  B'  is  reproduced  |j 
the  system  as  a  whole  in  the  virtual  image  A  B,  and  this  vn 
image  A  B  regulates  the  entering  rays  which  are  directed  to  wap 
•the  middle  P  of  the  entrance  pupil  behind  P  exactly  in  the  sap 
maimfer  as  the  margin  of  the  front  surface  in  front  of  P.  Besi|s 
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margin  of  the  front  surface,  therefore  the  virtual  image  A  B 
ie  margin  of  the  last  lens  surface  appears  as  a  further  concurrent 
ance  luke. 

l  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the  field  of  view  with  diaphragm 
ped  down,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  front  or  the  hinder 
ance  luke  be  employed.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  determine 
amount  of  the  vignetting,  both  entrance  lukes  must  be  projected 
r  the  object  point  concerned  into  the  plane  of  the  entrance  pupil, 
the  measure  for  the  quantity  of  rays  contributing  to  the  image 
;he  point  is  then  the  surface  common  to  the  three  circles  in 
23. 
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.Fig.  23. 

ondary  aperture  regulation  by  two  concurrent  entrance  “lukes.”  Front  view 
of  the  plane  of  the  entrance  “  luke." 

l  Figs.  20  and  21a  only  one  entrance  luke  was  drawn,  that  is 
ay,  the  margin  of  the  front  lens,  since  the  margin  of  the  hinder 
would  permit  the  passage  of  a  wider  opened  pencil  of  principal 
:,  as  Fig.  18  clearly  shows.  We  represented  Figs.  20  and  21a 
ach  a  manner  as  if  only  the  entrance  luke  (E  L.)  acted  for  vignet- 
oblique  pencils  and  designated,  therefore,  as  measure  for  the 
hive  quantity  of  rays  the  surface  common  to  the  two'  circles  in 
21c.  For  points  not  lying  very  far  laterally  this  is  also  correct, 
lowever,  object  points  be  considered  which  lie  more  distant  from 
axis,  as,  for  example,  the  point  Ch  in  Fig.  20,  a  glance  at  this 
re  will  show  that  the  lower  margin  of  the  hinder  lens  of  the  dotted 
;val  objective  must  also.  take  part  in  the  vignetting,  a  fact  which 
be  easily  observed  practically  in  such  an  objective,  directly  the 
ance  pupil  has  been  made  large  enough  by  opening  out  the  dia- 
gm.  The  vignetting  effect  of  the  hinder  margin  of  the  lens  can  be 
y  deduced  by  supposing  this  hinder  margin  of  the  lens  in  Fig.  18 
oduced1  by  the  entire  system,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  22. 

:  image  should  be  termed  AB  ;  it  lies,  like  the  entrance  luke  II.  in 
22,  behind  the  entrance  pupil.  If  it  be  desired  to  more 
oughly  investigate  the  vignetting  occurring  in  points  lying  very 
distant  laterally,  to  the  essential  elements  in  Figs.  20'  and  21a, 

Ih  are  intended  to  diagrammatically  substitute  the  Petzval  objec- 
the  image  just  referred  to  of  the  hinder  margin  of  the  lens  must 
1  be  taken  into  account  in  addition, 
is,  however,  requisite,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  really  exhaustive 
jstigation,  to  consider  the  margin  of  each  lens  surface  reproduced 
!  be  parts  of  the  entire  system  lying  in  front  of  it,  and  the  virtual 
!;es  of  the  margins  thus  obtained,  together  with  the  margins  of 
mount  lying  in  front  of  the  front  lens  and  of  the  sun  shade,  added 
ae  essential  elements  in  Figs.  20  and  21.  If,  then,  from  any 
1  -t  point  whatever  all  these  real  and  virtual  circles,  some  lying 
tont  of,  some  behind,  the  point  P,  he  projected  into  the  plane 
ie  entrance  pupil,  there  results  a  surface  common  to  all  these 
'  -ction  circles  and  to  the  entrance  pupil  itself;  this  common 
ce  being  the  real  measure  of  the  quantity  of  rays  contributing 
e  reproduction  of  the  point  concerned. 

-  ter  having  thus  far  concerned  ourselves  upon  the  subject  of 
Uttmg,  we  have  to  add  a  few  supplementary  words  to  what  has 
1  said  above  with  regard  to  Fig.  14.  In  this  instance 
Sitting  not  having 'been 'touched  upon,  we  were  only  considering 
Vs  of  confusion  ....  arising  in  the  representation  of 
>  :ts  extended  in  space  in  the  plane  focussed  for.  It  is  evident 
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that  the  shape  of  the  confusion  figures  ir  in  each  case  must  correspond 
with  the  shape  of  the  actual  opening  in  the  plane  of  the  entrance 
pupil.  In  the  projection  figure  in  the  plane  focussed  for  we  therefore 
find,  besides  points  and  circles,  also  figures  included  by  four  or  two 
arcs.  This  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in  some  problems. 

W©  have  hitherto  assumed  that  cutting  off  the  pencils  of  rays, 
which  proceed  from  the  object  points  towards  the  entrance  pupil, 
occurs  only  at  the  objective.  The  case  can  also  happen  with  objects 
extended  in  space,  that  object  portion  R2  lying  towards  the  front 
shuts  out  a  part  of  the  rays,  which  are  directed  towards  the  entrance 
pupil  from  a  portion  R2  lyi^g  behind  R . .  This  can  especially  happen 
in  the  case  of  portraits  made  at  a.  short  distance  from  the  sitter  with 
an  objective  of  very  large  diameter.  Here  it  may  happen  that  por¬ 
tions  R2  are  visible  from  the  margin  of  the  entrance  pupil,  which 
are  shut  out  from  the  middle  of  the  entrance  pupil  by  portions  R, 
This  phenomenon  had  already  presented  itself  to  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and|  he  discussed  it  in  an  elegant  manner.  In  this  case  the  centre 
of  hhe  entrance  pupil  cease©  to  be  the  centre  of  perspective  for  all 
portions  of  the  object  represented.  Perhaps  opportunity  may  arise  at 
a  future  time  to  go  more  closely  into  this  interesting  problem.  At 
any  rate,  the  idea  of  the  plane  focussed  fox  retains  its  undiminished 
importance. 

This,  Mr.  President,  concludes  our  present  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
It  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  before  you  in  a  simple  way  some  modern 
methods  which  deserve  to  be  widely  known.  Lastly,  I  wish  only 
to  express  my  obligations  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Wardall, 
of  Jena,  for  the  work  he  willingly  undertook  in  rendering  my  original 
German  text  into'  English.  Dr.  E.  Waxdersleb. 

— - - - * - — — - 

A  FIREPLACE  ACCESSORY  FOR  FIREPLACE  EFFECTS 
BY  DAYLIGHT. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  “  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photo¬ 
grapher,”  there  is  a  description  of  an-  accessory  which  may  be 
installed  in  the  ordinary  studio  for  the  production  of  firelight 
effects  by  the  use  of  daylight  only.  The  method,  appears  to  be  that 
of  Mr.  Essenhigh  Cork©  whose  writings  on  and  demonstrations  of 
this  branch  of  portraiture  are  probably  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
photographic  press,  but  from  the  author,  Mr.  Leroy  Kellogg, 
making  no  mention  of  Mr.  Corke’s  work  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  device  i©  the  result  of  his  own  experiments.  Mr.  Kellogg 
writes  from  Denver,  Colorado,  as  follows: — “  Of  all  the  novel  effects 


Front  view  of  grate. 


that  I  have  most  desired,  none  have  I  more  often  tried  than  fire¬ 
light  effects.  The  practical  method  which  I  have  conceived  and  am 
now  using  has  (tone  away  with  failures.  I  now  use  an  imitation 
fire  grate,  placed  before  a  half-open  window,  and  by  the  proper 
placement  of  two  mirrors  enclosed  inside  I  am  enabled  to  control 
the  light,  reflecting  it  at  an  angle,  which  enables  me  to  obtain 
the  desired  result.  One  mirror  reflects  the  light  downward,  the 
other  out  and  upward  through  one  thickness  of  tracing  cloth,  at 
an  angle  of  from  40  to  60  degrees. 

“  The  best  effects  are  produced  in  reception  or  ordinary  room. 
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The  reason  I  suggest  a  reception  or  ordinary  room  is  that  the 
surroundings  are  more  suitable  for  an  effect  of  this  kind,  giving 
it  a  more  homelike  appearance. 

“  My  first  impression  was  that  I  would  have  to  give  a  long  expo¬ 
sure.  This  I  found  to  be  untrue — about  the  same  exposure  as 
that  given  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  operating  room  is 
right.  My  second  impression  was  that  my  shadows  would  be 
without  detail;  this  I  found  could  be  overcome  by  using  plenty 
of  daylight  in  the  room.  Be  sure  that  no  direct  light  from  any 
other  source  strikes  the  subject,  and  that  the  light  coming  from 
the  desired  source  is  predominant. 

“  I  will  also  state  that  this  method  is  practical  from  a  business 


Back  view  of  grate. 


standpoint,  as  my  second  order,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $27. 
fully  covered  all  my  expenses  of  experiments  and  cost  of  having 
mantel-piece  made. 

“  Good  results  are  also  obtainable  by  the  use  and  proper  place¬ 
ment  of  an  Aristo  lamp. 

“  By  the  use  of  an  acid  chemical  combination,  which  shall  be 
further  known  as  ‘Fire  Tone,’*  which  is  also  the  result  of  my 
experiments:,  anyone  can  produce  a  tone  which  is  absolutely  per¬ 
manent  and  gives  the  identical  tone  to  a  print  that  comes  from  the 
glow  of  a  burning  fireplace,  which  adds  much  to  the  merit  of  the 
print. 

“  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  best  class  of  society 
is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  show  its  appreciation  for  a  new  style 
of  work  and  willing  to  pay  quite  well  for  it,  if  it  fulfils  the  desire 
for  something  peculiarly  different  in  style  and  individuality. 


pi)oto=i»ecbanicai  notes. 


Cutting  Up  Metal. 

The  use  of  the  ordinary  circular  saw  to  cut  up  metal  for  printing 
is  open  to  two  objections,  viz.,  the  excruciating  noise  when  cutting 
and  the  burr  left  on  the  metal,  which  necessitates  filing  afterwards'. 
It  is,  however,  often  preferred  to  the  guillotine,  which  makes  no 
noise,  and  so  far  from  burring  the  metal,  actually  puts  a  slight  bevel 
on  it,  because  it  is  possible  with  a  saw  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  metal, 
while  the  guillotine  must  cut  straight  across  any  metal  put 
between  its  jaws,  and  it  is  therefore  considered  to  be  wasteful, 
especially  if  the  spare  pieces  of  metal  are  allowed  to  knock  about, 
any  sizes  on  top  of  each  other  in  a  pile  against  the  wall,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case.  This  waste  can,  however,  be  easily  obviated  if  a 
series  of  vertical  partitions  is  constructed  in  which  to  place  the  sui- 
plus  pieces  of  metal.  The  space  between  the  partitions  need  only 
be  about  3in.,  height  about  18in.  ;  each  pigeon-hole  may  be  reserved 
for  spare  metal  by  half-inches,  e.g.,  a  space  for  3in.,  3^in.,  4in., 


*  Apparently  a  copper  or  similar  toning  solution.  Mr.  Corke  uses  the  “Bertha” 
dye  of  the  Vanguard  Co. — Eds.  “  B.J." 


and  so  on  up  to  8  or  9in.  Then  when  one  wishes  a  piece  of  niell 
say,  3  x  3,  a  strip  is  cut  oft  the  whole  sheet  3in.  deep,  3in.  cut  i 
the  end  of  this,  and  the  remainder  put  into  the  pigeon-hole  lor  2| 
metal.  Any  further  plates  having  one  dimension  of  3in.  can  i  j 
be  cut  off  this  strip  without  troubling  to  look  over  a  heap  of  rn. 
or  to  cut  further  into  the  new  sheet,  and  so  on  for  any  other  si> 
This  simple  method  will  save  metal,  also  time  in  finding  and  out t 
up  anyr  given  size. 

-A.  Now  Process, 

The  “Daily  News”  of  February  9  contained  the  following  pal 
graph  :  -- 

“Art  Reproduction. — A  New  Process. — To-day  the  ‘Daily  Nevj 
prints  two  pictures  reproduced  by  an  entirely  new  patent  reprcul 
tion  process.  The  inventor  has  been  working  at  this  process 
several  years,  but  till  to-day  no  blocks  made  by  it  have  been  rq 
duced  in  any  paper  either  on  flat  or  rotary  presses.” 

All  we  can  say  from  the  two  examples  shown  is  that  if  the  pm 
is  new,  its  results  are  certainly  not  wonderful,  and  it  has  bj 
possible  to  equal  these  results  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifti 
years.  The  blocks  are  certainly  printed  from  a  finer  screen  tharl 
usual  in  newspaper  work  (one  is  apparently  100  lines  to  the  inch).  ) 
produce  similar  blocks  the  blacks  might  be  painted  in  solid  bell 
etching,  and  the  high-lights  scraped  out  and  deep-etched.  At  all  evei 
if  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  particular  process  is  operatj 
and  it  very  likely  is  not,  nevertheless  results  equalling  those  shej. 
are  very  readily  produced  in  this  manner,  or  by  scraping  away  i 
shadows  on  the  negative  and  blocking  in  the  high-lights,  before  ji 
print  on  metal  is  made ;  either  method,  it  seems  to  us,  would  f 
though  of  course  there  may  be  advantages  in  the  method  which  i 
not  apparent  in  the  newspaper  illustrations. 


On  Thursday  in  last  week  Colonel  S.  C.  N.  Grant,  C.M.G.,  y 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  lectured  at  Bolt  C<1 
School  on  the  production  of  maps  and  plans.  Describing  the  ev  - 
tion  of  map  production,  Col.  Grant  showed  that  it  had  been  one  <  - 
tdnuous  advance  towards  simpler  and  more  mechanical  methods  r 
which  photography  had  played  an  ever-increasing  part,  and  tha  i 
was  the  application  of  photography  which  had  reduced  the  expo- 
of  production  from  £10  to  £1  in  some  cases.  Any  listener  *>■ 
thought  that  a  Government  department  cannot  be  progressive  P' 
doubt  came  away  from  the  lecture  with  a  different  opinion,  at  1 
events  so  far  as  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  concerned. 


exhibitions. 


CLEVELAND  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  sixth  exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  clul  s 
open  from  February  10  to  13.  The  number  of  entries  was  a  8 
good  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  a 
standard  of  the  work  was  much  higher,  particularly  in  the  mem  J 
classes.  The  judges  awarded  the  silver  vase  for  the  best  pictui  a 
the  exhibition  and  a  silver  medal  in  the  open  class  to  “  Peace,’  J 
J.  Walton,  of  Sunderland.  “The  Oracle,”  by  O.  C.  Wilmot>f 
Sunderland,  also  secured  a  silver  medal,  whilst  the  bronze  nr  1* 
were  awarded  “  The  Village  Baker,”  by  N.  Blake,  of  Bedford,  id 
“  The  Love  Potion,”  by  H.  Lindoe,  of  Sunderland ;  and  “  W : jJrj 
Sunshine,”  by  J.  J.  Rutherford,  West  Hartlepool,  and  “  Stra 
in  the  Village,”  by  N.  Blake,  Bedford,  were  highly  commended,  -a 
the  class  open  to  members  of  clubs  affiliated  to  the  Yorkshire  Pl|^ 
graphic  Union  the  number  of  entries  was  disappointing.  In  18 
section  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  “Flora,”  by  F.  G.  Issotof 
Leeds,  and  the  bronze  medal  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Drake-Brocki^i 
Middlesbrough,  for  a  “  Portrait  Study.”  In  the  classes  confinejto 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club  the  following  awards  re 
made  :  Any  subject — “  On  the  Firth  of  Forth,”  by  J.  Key,  s|er 
medal;  “Sunset,”  by  J.  H.  Neat,  Middlesbrough,  bronze  mM* 
Still  life — “  White  Currants,”  by  L.  Nat-brass,  Stockton,  sN 
medal ;  “  Chrysanthemums,”  by  T.  Brown,  bronze  medal.  Fo'jhfr 
best  three  pictures  illustrating  life  in  any  particular  town,  the 
medal  was  awarded  to  “  Scarborough,”  by  J.  H.  Neat.  Laip® 
displays  of  Autochromes  (by  Dr.  H.  G.  Drake-Broekman)  ar  ® 
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rer-Shepherd  three-colour  slides  were  given  each  evening.  The 
ry  Photographic  Company  had  on  exhibition  a  good  15in.  by 
print  made  by  their  three-colour  carbon  process.  W.  G.  Hill, 
laglescliffe,  had  a  number  of  excellent  examples  of  high-speed 
but  these  were  not  entered  for  competition. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

■uary  11  to  20.-— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  Harry  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

uary  16  to  20. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
3ec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

uary  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  38,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

uary  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

uary  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham, 
uary  26  and  27. — Ilford  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H.  Eales, 
53,  Coventry  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 

:h  9  to  10. — G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution,  Stratford,  E.  (Photo¬ 
graphic  Section).  Entries  close  February  27,  Sec.,  A.  Woolford, 
16,  Grove  Green  Road,  Leytonstone,  N.E 

h  11  to  13.— Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
Vlarch  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry, 
h  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  March  4. 
sec.,  E.  L.  Kent,  3,  Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts, 
h  22  to  25. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H.  S. 
huriing,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
h  30  to  April  3. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
darch  13.  Sec.,  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harboard  Road,  Woodseats, 
iheffield. 

h  31  and  April  1. -^Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
darch  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
darch  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Entries '  close  March  15. 
Secretary  General,  Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

— . — - - - 

patent  news. 

tocess  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
to  Mechanical  Notes." 

h  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
1  lary  1  and  6  :  — 

ids. — No.  2,491.  Improvements  in  camera  stands  and  the  like, 
irge  Hana,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

es. — No.  2,832.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  photo- 
phic  plates.  Cavendish  Morton,  77,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

•  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
1  ent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
Udon,  W.C. 

-  date  in  fo  achets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
load,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
/  wention 

t' signs  for  Both  Development  or  Printing-out. — No.  1,689, 
-'3  (January  24,  1908).  The  invention  relates  to  printing  papers 
>  i  kind  which  can  be  either  printed  fully  out  or  developed  in 
J  ordinary  way.  [Presumably  with  alkaline  developers. — Eds.] 
i  place  of  organic  silver  salts  used  in  print-out  emulsions  as  ab¬ 
sents  of  the  halogen  (chlorine  or  bromine)  liberated  on  exposure 


to  light,  use  is  made  of  other  substances  which  possess  the 
properties  called  for  in  bodies  used  for  this  purpose:  i.e.  (1)  it  is 
incapable  of  reduction  in  the  light  after  oxidation  by  the  liberated 
halogen ;  (2)  in  the  dark  it  does  not  reduce  the  silver  salt ;  and  (3) 
it  absorbs  the  halogen  as  rapidly  as  the  latter  is  set  free  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  light.  The  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  derivatives 
of  hydrazine  (NH2NH2)  and  of  hydroxylamine  (NH20H).  For 
example,  a  suitable  addition  to  the  finished  and  “cooled”  emul¬ 
sion  may  be  made  of  neutral  hydrazine  sulphate,  hydrazine  phos¬ 
phate,  hydrazine  sulphite,  or  other  easily  oxidizable  salt.  In 
making  these  .salts,  a  solution  of  the  acid  is  added  to  hydrazine 
hydrate  (NR2-NR3QH),  using  methyl  orange  to  indicate  when  the 
neutral  point  is  reached. 

Since  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  form  a  series  of  silver  salts 
of  gradually  increasing  stability,  the  particular  compound  of  hydra¬ 
zine  or  hydroxylamine  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  is 
selected  with  regard  to  this  fact.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
silver  chloride,  as  the  chlorine  is  comparatively  easily  absorbed, 
many  of  the  compounds  of  hydrazine  or  hydroxylamine  will  be  found 
suitable.  For  example,  a  sulphurous  acid  salt  of  a  primary  fatty 
hydrazine  (RNH.NH2),  such,  for  instance,  as  methyl  hydrazine 
(CH2NH.NH2),  may  be  used.  With  a  halogen  salt  of  greater 
stability,  such  as  silver  bromide,  a  more  active  conroound  of  hydra- 
zinc  or  hydroxylamine  is  desirable,  such  as  the  phosphorous  acid 
salt  of  hydrazine. 

The  amount  of  the  salt  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion 
is  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  reducing  action  of  the 
hydrazine,  each  molecule  of  hydrazine  hydrate  (NH2NH3HO)  being 
able  to  reduce  four  molecules  of  silver  haloid. 

In  collodion  emulsions  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  hydrazine  salt  or 
compound  ’which  is  itself  soluble  in  ether-alcohol  and  of  which 
some  of  the  hydrazides,  for  instance  formyl  hydrazine 
(HCO.NH.NH2),  are  examples. 

From  emulsions  thus  prepared,  sensitive  materials  are  then  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sensitive  materials  may  also  be  produced  by  dipping  plates  or 
papers  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  solution  of  a  hydrazine 
or  hydroxylamine  salt  or  derivative. 

Sensitive  materials  can  be  exposed  in  the  camera  for  any  time 
longer  than  the  shortest  exposure  necessary,  up  to  complete 
“printing-out,”  or  they  can  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  and  subse¬ 
quently  treated  with  a  suitable  developer.  The  developer  should 
be  such  that  it  will  act  slowly  or  quickly  according  as  the  sensitive 
surface  has  been  exposed  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time,  so  that  it 
shall  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  film  where  light  has  acted.— -William 
Hay  Caldwnll,  of  Morar  Lodge,  Inverness-shire. 

Grain  Colour  Soreen-Plates  for  Colour  Photography. — 
No.  18,750.  1908  (September  9,  1907).  The  invention  relates  to 
the  making  of  a  mosaic  colour  screen,  the  grains  in  which  are 
flat  on  both  .sides,  thin,  and  touch  each  other  at  the  edges.  The 
method  is  to  employ  coloured  spheres,  prepared  as  described  below, 
distribute  them  on  a  support,  flatten  them,  and  bind  them  together. 
The  patentee  first  refers  to  the  English  patents  of  Macdono.ugh 
(No.  5,597,  1892)  and  of  Lumiere  (No.  22,988,  1904,  and  No.  9,100, 
1906).  The  method  of  preparing  the  screens  for  which  protection 
is  claimed  is  as  follows  :  — 

Blocks  of  celluloid  or  of  an  analogous  plastic  material  are  made 
of  the  desired  volume.  If  cut  from  sheets,  cubes  can  readily  be 
obtained,  with  sides  running  from  the  one  five-hundredth  to  the 
one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  If  cut  from  threads,  small  cylinders 
or  prisms  will  be  obtained,  according  to  the  section  of  the  thread. 
These  small  particles  of  transparent  plastic  material  are  dyed  of 
the  proper  colours  and  are  then  rolled  between  plates  until  they 
assume  a  spherical  shape.  The  discs  may  be  heated,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  will,  in  the  case 
of  such  small  particles  of  celluloid,  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
assume  a  more  or  less  spherical  shape  in  a  few  seconds.  Once 
these  imperfect  spheres  are  obtained,  it  is  well  to  grade  them  as 
to  size  by  .sifting  them  one  or  more  times  and  then  again  to  subject 
them,  in  separate  lots,  to  rolling  in  order  to  obtain  very  perfect 
spheres  of  equal  diameter. 

If  made  into  a  screen  by  distributing  over  a  tacky  surface,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heat  and  pressure  (the  process  used  in  making  imitation 
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Florentine  mosaics),  the  colour  elements  become  irregular  in  shape, 
since  the  particles  are  not  free  to  roll  into  contact  with  each  other. 
To  overcome  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  the  following  process 
is  preferred  : — A  sheet  of  paper  or  similar  material  is  thoroughly 
stretched  on  a  very  flat  board,  glass,  or  open  frame.  This  paper 
must  be  coated  before  or  after  stretching  with  a  coat  of  adhesive 
material  gum,  gelatine,  rubber,  etc.  This  is  allowed  to  dry  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  loses  its  adhesiveness,  or,  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  spheres  of  celluloid,  when  thrown  upon  it,  will 
readily  roll  into  contact  with  one  another  and  will  not  be  held 
in  place  where  they  happen  to  strike.  Once  the  surface  of  the 
paper  has  been  entirely  covered  with  these  spheres  of  various 
colours,  the  dry  and  now  non-adhesive  material  must  again  be 
rendered  adhesive.  The  grains  (spheres)  will  now  become  adherent 
to  the  paper  support,  and  if  the  adhesive  material  be  again  allowed 
to  harden  and  dry,  the  surplus  layers  of  spheres  can  be  removed 
therefrom  by  brushing  them  off. 

The  result  is  a  support  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  coloured 
spheres,  uniformly  and  symmetrically  distributed.  The  paper 
bearing  the  spheres  can  now  be  removed  from  the  board,  glass,  or 
frame,  and  be  transferred  face  down  on  to  a  thin  film  of  celluloid, 
preferably  flowed  on  a  polished  metal  plate.  The  film  must  be 
almost  dry  before  the  transfer  is  made.  But  in  the  case  of  ready¬ 
made  films  it  is  best  to  spray  it  over  with  a  solvent  or  partial 
solvent  of  celluloid,  so  as  to  facilitate  adhesion  between  the 
spheres  and  the  film.  The  whole  is  now  submitted  to  heat  and 
pressure,  which  causes  the  spheres  to  flatten  out,  adhere  together, 
and  to  the  film  beneath.  In  this  manner,  when  celluloid  grains 
are  used,  a  screen  is  obtained  in  which  the  grains  of  different 
light-selective  absorptive  properties  are  integral  with  a  colourless 
film  of  the  same  material  as  the  grains.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
tendency  for  the  spheres  to  run  into  each  other,  the  paper  can  have 
sprayed  over  it  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine  with  acetic  acid,  or 
other  isolating  material,  care  being  taken  to  pass  an  absorbing 
roller  over  all  to  clean  off  that  part  of  the  spheres  which  is  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  film;  or,  again,  some  of  the  spheres  can 
be  rolled  in  some  inert  powder  or  be  coated  with  gelatine  or 
like  material,  before  being  applied  to  the  paper. 

After  the  paper  bearing  the  spheres  has  been  pressed  on  the 
celluloid  film,  the  wrhole  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  paper  is  then 
removed  by  means  of  a  suitable  solvent  of  the  adhesive  material 
on  it.  Any  interstices  remaining  in  the  screen  can  now  be  tilled 
up  by  rubbing  in  appropriate^  coloured  powder  of  celluloid.  A 
thin  solution  of  celluloid  is  then  sprayed  upon  the  surface  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  the  film  is  polished 
■between  hot  metal  plates. 

If  any  interstices  happen  to  remain  between  the  grain,  the  film 
at  such  points  can  be  daubed  over  with  biehromated  glue  or  gela¬ 
tine.  When  dry,  the  film  must  be  exposed  to  the  light  from  the 
reverse  side,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  gelatine  behind  such  inter¬ 
stices  to  the  action  of  white  light,  and  only  such  gelatine  will 
become  insolubilised.  The  excess  gelatine  can  be  removed  with 
hot  water,  and  that  which  remains  can  be  dyed  of  some  appropriate 
colour,  thus  blocking  out  all  white  light.  The  film  in  such  places 
had  best  be  sprayed  over  with  celluloid  and  the  sheet  be  refinished. 

The  film  will  now  be  ready  for  the  various  operations  necessary 
to  put  upon  it  a  sensitive  photographic  film,  out  of  which  is  to 
be  formed  the  negative  or  the  positive.  The  transfer  method  offers 
many  advantages.  It  allows  one  to'  apply  monochrome  bands  of 
the  different  coloured  spheres  along  the  edges  or  at  other  suitable 
places ;  the  uses  of  these  bands  has  been  indicated  in  prior  appli¬ 
cations  of  mine  It  also  allows  one  to  make  endless  polychrome 
films  for  cinematographic  purposes,  or  for  roll  film  cameras,  by 
transferring  grained  paper  to  the  endless  film,  and  after  removal 
of  the  paper  filling  up  gaps,  if  any,  by  applying  similarly  coloured 
grains.  Charles  Louis  Adrien  Brasseur,  116,  Tremont  Avenue, 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  21,787,  1908.  (October  15,  1908.) 
The  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  the  perforating  of,  photo¬ 
graphing  upon,  printing  upon,  and  projection  upon  a  screen  of 
cinematograph  films,  and  other  like  purposes ;  and  its  object  is 
to  provide  a  new  and  improved  movement  for  imparting  a  positive 
intermittent  travelling  motion  to  the  film,  in  the  process  of  the 
operations. 


In  several  devices  for  this  purpose  a  rigid  claw  arm  is  <h 
by  a  crank  connected  to  one  end  of  it.  The  invention  com 
of  improvements  in  such  devices  by  which  greater  simplicii 
obtained  and  great  exactitude  in  working  by  substituting  a  cu 
stationary  slot  of  such  form  as  .to  provide  a  more  perfect 
for  the  teeth.  James  and  Colin  Martin  Williamson,  11,  Wil ; 
Villas,  Hove. 

Celluloid  Mosaic  Screen-plates  for  Colour  Photograph 
No.  21,759,  1908.  (July  13,  1908.)  A  method  of  preparii 
three-colour  mosaic  filter-screen  from  an  engraved  or  etched  n 
matrix  has  been  patented.  The  process  consists  in  fonnii 
pattern  in  relief  on  the  celluloid  sheet  by  hot  pressure  ag; 
the  etched  plate  the  depressions  in  which  form  the  portions  t;  . 
above  the  celluloid  surface.  The  latter  is  then  inked,  lil 
printing-plate,  with  greasy  ink  or  varnish  which  is  thus  apj  i 
to  the  raised  lines  or  bands.  The  whole  sheet*  is  then  treatel 
an  alcoholic  hath  of  dye,  whereby  the  depressed  portions  al 
colour,  and  the  greasy  ink  is  then  removed.  The  sheet  is 
placed  across  the  etched  plate  at-  right  angles  to  its  former  <1 
tion  and  a  second  hot  pressure  given,  the  raised  lines  a  ; 
inked,  and  a  second  application  of  alcoholic  colouring  solu  i 
such  as  malachite  green,  carried  out.  A  two-colour  screen  is  i 
obtained  with  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  i 
raised  portions  left  uncovered  at  this  stage  are  given  a  co;  \ 
of  dye  by  any  suitable  method,  such  as  sensitising  ] 
biehromated  gelatine  solution,  exposure  to  light  and  dyein  j 
an  aqueous  dye  solution.  The  process  is  completed  by  hot  s 
sure  of  the  whole  sheet  between  flat  plates  in  order  to  get  k 
of  the  relief.  Vereinigte-Kunstseide  Fabriken  A.G.,  Kelsterl  T 
on-Main,  Germany. 

Stereoscopic  Photographt. — No.  10,493,  1908  (May  15,  1907).  ni 
invention  relates  to  a  design  of  stereoscope  intended  for  viewi  i 
pair  of  stereoscopic  photographs  made  at  one  exposure  with  1<H 


Fig.  1. 


of  unequal  focal  length.  One  picture  is  taken  several  times 
than  the  other,  with  the  object  of  securing  better  detail,  ai  he 
construction  of  the  stereoscope  is  therefore  such  that  the  ob  er 
is  able  to  combine  the  two  images  in  the  eye.  The  patentee  'es 


Fig.  2. 


twenty-one  drawings,  from  one  of  which  (Fig.  2  herewith)1 
seen  that  the  stereoscope  consists  of  two  eyepieces  of  umu 
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:al  length.  The  transparency  plate  bearing  the  large  and  small 
ctures  is  placed  in  the  grooves  u  v,  and  the  pictures  reflected  in 
e  mirrors  x  and  y. — Georges  Balmitgere,  2,  Rue  Philippe  Grand, 
iris. 


ihid  Cradt  Panics. 

B.  B.  (Device). — No.  308,077.  Chemical  substances  used  in 
mufact'ures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti- 
rrosives.  Norsk  Hydro- Elektr isk  Kvaelstofaktieselskab  (a  com- 
ny  registered  under  Norwegian  law),  Sommerrogaten  15, 
iristiania,  and  Not  odd  en,  Telemarken,  Norway,  manufacturers 
d  merchants.  November  17,  1908. 


Dou  Books. 


ihandlungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Stereoskops  von  Wheatstone, 
Brewster,  Riddell,  Helmholtz,  Wenham  d’Almeida,  and 
Harmer.”  Edited  by  M.  von  Rohr.  Leipsic :  W.  Engelmann. 
2  Mk.  20. 

ris  volun.e  forms  on©  of  over  170,  each  devoted  to  reprints  of 
deal  papers  on  some  branch  of  natural  science.  Thus  Sir 
iphrey  Davy’s  Bakerian.  lecture  of  1807  on  his  electro-chemical 
r  forms  one  (book,  and  Faraday’s  electrical  paper®  occupy 
ral  volumes.  Dr.  von  Rohr,  in  selecting  for  the  reading  of 
pan  students  the  chief  papers  on  stereoscopy,  has  reproduced 
the  original  drawings  of  Wheatstone  and  Brewster,  and  has 
made  the  writings  of  these  founders  of  the  doctrine  of  stereo- 
y  actually  more  accessible  to  the  German  reader  than  to  the 
ish.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  papers  by 
late  F.  H.  Wenham  on  the  binocular  microscope,  which,  again, 
iccessible  to  English' readers  in  the  journals  of  the  Microscopical 
hy. 


intern  Slides.— A  second  edition  of  the  German  treatise  on 
un-slide  work  (Die  Diaposivverfahren),  by  G.  Mercator,  has 
published  by  the  firm  of  Knapp,  Halle  a/S,  price  2  Mk.  The 
ual  deals  with  several  methods  of  slide-making  other  than 
lide  and  chloride  plates.  For  instance,  it  treats  of  the  albu- 
iron,  and  pigment  processes,  and  contains  ,a  chapter  on  the 
>chrome  process,  and  on  the  Traube  method  of  toning  by 
is  of  dyes. 

EREOSCOPY  AND  THE  STEREOSCOPE  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.—- 
title  of  this  German  text-book  describes  its  detailed  discussion 
le  theory  of  the  stereoscope  and  the  practice  of  stereoscopic 
ography.  In  the  second  edition  the  author,  Dr.  F.  Stolze,  has 
P  little  change,  and  the  volume  forms  a  manual  of  its  subject 
as  we  do  not  possess  in  the  English  language.  “  Die  Stereo- 
ie  ”  is  published  by  Knapp,  Halle,  at  5  Mk. 

Rtraits  of  the  Aristocracy. — Under  the  title,  “  Photographs 
ublication,”  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Ltd.,  178,  New  Bond  Street,  W., 
issued  a  75-page  list  of  the  celebrities  photographs  of  whom 
;  have  at  the  disposal  of  the  press  for  reproduction.  The  list, 
)h  runs  to  a  total  of  3,000  names,  mostly  those  of  the  British 
[  foreign  nobility,  is  divided  in  accordance  with  rules  of  Court 
;  dence.  It  is  issued  to  editors  of  illustrated  newspapers,  to 
Ishers,  and  others  engaged  in  press  illustration,  to  all  of  whom 
ould  prove  of  frequent  service.  Messrs.  Lafayette  announce 
1  hev  propose  issuing  a  monthly  addendum  containing  particulars 
ent  sittings. 


I  ).P.  Tones  on  Bromide  Postcards. — In  further  reference  to 
paragraph  on  p.  109  of  our  issue  of  February  5,  the  Falla-Gray 
y -Paper  Company  send  us  samples  of  the  cards  on  Falla-Gray 
f  ,  treated  with  hypo-alum  for  cold  tones  only,  without  depar- 
*  f  rom  standard  methods  of  working.  The  warmer  tone  is 
J|  y  preferred. 


Deu)  flDDaraius.  $c. 


The  “Iris”  Screen. — Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
have  placed'  on  the  market  an  inexpensive  form  of  graduated  ortho- 
chromatic  yellow  screen,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  frequently  very 


marked  in  landscape  work.  The  screen  is  made  to  move  in  its 
mount,  so  that  any  required  amount  of  sky  can  receive  an  extra 
depth  o’f  screen. 

Oil  Pigment  Brushes. — Messrs  John  J.  Griffin  and  Son,  Ltd  , 
advise  us  that  under  the  name  “  Demaohy  ”  they  are  supplying  th  J 
French  “pied  de  biche  ”  brushes,  now  used  by  many  English 
workers. 


Dew  Materials, 


Liquid  “ Lustralene.”  Made  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co., 
Maidenhead. 

It  must  be  six  or  seven  years  ago  since  the  Vanguard  Co.,  ever  pur¬ 
veying  some  useful  aid  to  photographic  print-  or  negative-making, 
introduced,  as  Lustralene,  the  peculiar  paste  which 
we  have  since  always  had  at  hand  for  beautifying 
or  reviving  matt  prints  by  any  process.  Plenty  of 
vigorous  rubbing  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  “  Lustralene,”  but  the  added,  brilliancy 
and  richness  of  the  print  are  liberal  payment  for 
the  physical  exercise,  even  if  one  is  not  thinking 
of  quitting  photography  for  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  masseur.  What  particular  purpose 
the  Vanguard  Co.  have  in  view  in  issuing  also  a 
fluid  form  of  “  Lustralene  ”  we  do  not  know,  though 
it  is  evident  from  a  first  trial  that  the  new  form 
is  more  quickly  distributed  over  a  large  print.  In 
all  other  respects  we  have  found  the  new  product 
to  have  the  good  qualities  of  it*  less  fluid  pre¬ 
decessor.  It  both  improves  the  print  and  greatly 
protects  it  from  alteration,  and  is  a  product  which, 
dien  once  its  virtues  have  been  recognised,  the  photographer  will 
ot  willingly  be  without. 

Texo ”  Velox  Gaslight  Paper.  Sold  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Clerkemvell 
Road,  E.C.,  and  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ivingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

A  further  new  variety  of  Velox  paper  is  just  introduced  undei 
his  title,  “Texo”  signifying  the  fine  linen-like  surface  which  the 
aper  possesses.  The  departure  from  a  smooth  matt  is  not  ceic 
reat.  The  “  Texo quality  resembles  that  of  fine  cambric,  and 
he  paper  thus  supplies  a  new  sensitive  material  which  can  be 
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used  for  nrints,  both  large  and  small,  particularly  in  tihe  case  of 
subjects  in  light  tones,  since  the  “grain”  or  texture  of  the  paper 
becomes  obtrusive  first  of  all  m  extended  areas  of  shadow  such 
as  a,  dark  background.  In  many  instances  the  relief  which  it  thus 
affords  is  a  distinct  advantage,  but  we  have  been  pleased  most 
highly  with  the  results  from  negatives  in  which  the  lighter  tones 
predominated.  The  new  paper  is  sold  in  two  varieties,  white  and 
cream,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  “soft  ”  or  “  special  ”  class  of 
Velox  papers,  and  are  about  three  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary 
or  “Vigorous”  papers. 

The  “  Myla  ”  Slip-in  Mounts.  Made  by  Carl  Ernst  and  Co., 
London,  E.C. 

In  this  new  introduction  of  Messrs.  Ernst  the  amateur  photo- 
giaphei  in  paiticular.  is  provided  with  a  very  pleasing  form  of 
mounting  for  his  prints  without,  however,  being  putt  to  the 
trouble  of  putting  down  a  series  of  tinted  papers.  The  “  Myla  ” 
consists  of  a  mount  of  the  ordinary  slip-in  variety  but  embellished 
with  a  series  of  “cut-outs”  of  various  art  papers,  selected  either 
to  harmonise  or  to  contrast  with  the  outer  mount.  Thus  in  the 
packet  of  assorted  examples  which  reaches  us,  we  find  one  done  in 
two  tones  of  grey,  another  in  grey  apd  white,  another  in  two  tones  of 


biown  and  others  in  brown  and  white,  dark  green  and  brown,  and 
dark  green  and  white.  In  every  case  the  selection-  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  effective  display  or  embellishment  of  the  print,  and 
we  cannot  but  express'  the  opinion  that  in  this  embodiment  of  the 
multiple-mount  method  the  photographic  worker  will  find  a  range 
of  mounts  sufficient  for  the  tasteful  presentment  of  almost  every 
variety  of  print.  Moreover,  if  the  inner  mounts  are  thought  in¬ 
advisable  on  the  ground  of  the  masking  of  the  print  or  by  reason 
of  the  tint,  they  can  be  removed  and  the  full  opening  of  the  slip-in 
mount  employed.  In  any  care  the  result  is  neat  in  appearance. 
Since  Messrs.  Ernst  supply  only  in  large  quantities  applications  for 
the  “  Myla  ”  mounts  should  be  made  to  a  retail  deals*  or  to  a 
wholesale  house. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

The  Prism.— Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies  Inn, 
Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  have  now  at  hand  No.  7  of  the 
Prism,  the  tiny  magazine  of  optics  issued  by  the  Bausch  and 
Lomb  Co.  It  deals  with  the  photography  of  snow  pictures,  and 
is  sent  by  Messrs.  Staley  on  receipt  of  a  penny  stamp. 

Bargains  in  Apparatus.— Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  have  just 
issued  a  twenty-page  list  of  apparatus,  mounts,  etc.,  to  ibe  disposed 
of  at  their  annual  stock-taking  sale.  The  list  gives  the  usual  and 
sale  prices  of  roll-film,  folding,  box  and  field  cameras,  lenses  and 
enlargers,  shutters,  tripods,  cases,  and  a  variety  of  sundries,  all  of 
which  are  offered  as  articles  which  are  no  longer  listed  in  the  firm’s 
regular  catalogues,  or  are  shop-soiled  samples.  A  visit  to  88-89, 
High  Holborn  during  the  next  few  days  should  repay  those  wanting 
to  make  additions  to  their  outfit. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Facts  and  Figures. — Messrs.  Staley  (19, 
Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C.)  send  in  exchange  for  one  penny 
stamp  an  interesting  little  booklet  describing  the  rise  of  the  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  of  New  York. 

Merer  Burner  and  Furnaces. — The  Cambridge  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  Cambridge,  England,  send  us  a  full  list  of  these 
types  of  Bunsen  burners  and  muffle  furnaces,  among  which  latter  are 
several  suitable  for  photo-enamel  work. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  February  19. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  “  Oil  Printing.”  11.  Fearnley. 

Hartlepool  Photographic  and  Sketch  Society.  •‘  On  the  Printing,  Developij 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  \V.  F.  Slater. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  Members’  Lantern  Night. 

Monday,  February  22. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  “Round  about  Yorkshire  with  a  Came 
T.  G.  Askew. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Social  Evening. 

Blaydon  and  District  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Ton! 
of  Velox  Papers."  W.  F.  Slater. 

Lancaster  Photographic  Society.  “Up  the  Rhine  with  a  Camera."  G.  But' 
worth. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Portfolio  of  Prints. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photogiaphic  Society.  Competition. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “How  to  Make  Enlarged  Negative 
Bertram  C.  YVickison. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “  O'er  Mountain,  Lake,  and  Lagoon."  J.  Shaw  . 
Tuesday,  February  23. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Points  in  Photographic  Shutters,  am 
Simple  Shutter  Tester,  Popularly  Explained."  E.  A.  Salt. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Clouds  and  the  Weather.  ’  A.  E.  Hass6. 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “Rambles with  the  Camera.”  Members. 

Hanley  Photographic  Society.  Y.M.C. A.  “Carbon."  J.  R.  Cox, 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Concert. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  Amateur  yhntoij  apher  Prize  Slides.  | 
Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Ozobrome.”  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick. 

Blackburn  and  District  Camera  Club.  “  Oil  Printing."  S.  L.  Coulthurst. 
Blyth  and  District  Carnet  a  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Tonind 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wednesday,  February  24. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Night. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society-.  “  Artistic  Portraiture.”  C.  Wille.  | 
Sale  Photographic  Society.  “  Yesterday  and  To-day.”  F.  Mahler. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Lantern-Slide  Making  for  Beginners.”  W.  II.  Reed,  h 
Consett  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  | 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “Bromide  Enlarging.”  A.  Walllf 
Macgregor. 

Dover  Institute  Photographic  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  St;H 
&  Co. 

Lancaster  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Supper. 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  “  Life  on  a  L'ner.”  W.  Joliffe. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “Scenes  from  Many  Lands.” 

Thursday,  February  25. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Assoc  ation.  Exhibition  of  Thorn  |- 
Pickaul  Prize  Si  des  andAppaiatus  R.  Hesketh. 

Chelsea  Photograph. c  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Melbourne  (Dulwich)  Cameia  Club.  “Lantern-Slide  Making.”  The  Presi  f 
and  P.  Fredk.  Visick. 

Heaton  and  District  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toiiin  I 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Rugby  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Eng’ avmg,  Bolt  Court.  “Colour  Inks.  ’  C.  I.  Smyti  I 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  “Enlarged  Negative  Making.’  F.  Bradley.  I 
Rugby  Photogiaphic  Society.  “  Holland.”  (Illustrated  with  Slides  by  [■ 
S.  H’,.  Fincham).  R.  H.  Myes. 

North  West  London  Photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Live,  pool  Amateur  Photograph  c  Association.  Monthly  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  February  16,  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard  in  - 
chair. 

The  fixture  for  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Scheffer,  i 
“Stereoscopic  Projection,”  which,  however,  he  had  not  been 
toi  prepare  in  time.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  P 
delivered  a  short  paper  on  methods  of  stereoscopic  projection  A 
the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  stereoscopic  camera,  v& 
automatic  separation  of  the  lenses  as  the  camera  is  racked  out  P 
near  objects,  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works 

He  divided  the  methods  of  stereoscopic  projection  into  two  cla.-m 
the  first  in  which  the  constituent  pictures  are  projected  on  the  ?je 
place  of  the  screen,  but  are  differentiated  by  (a)  colour,  (b)  pola;R- 
tion,  or  (c)  persistence  of  vision.  In  the  second  class  the  pictw 
were  projected  side  bv  side  and  united  in  the  eye  of  the  observe  if 
optical  means.  Mr.  Wall  confined  his  discussion  of  methods  pr  1_ 
pally  to’  (a)  of  the  first  class — namely,  that  in  which  the  two  pictp 
are  projected  in  approximate  superimposition  on  the  screen,  andjre 
viewed  by  the  observer  by  means  of  spectacles  containing  gkes 
complementary  to  each  other  in  colour.  The  methods  and  fori 
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reparing  these  stereoscopic  projection  slides  by  the  Pinatype 
ss  and  °f  or  preparing  the  viewing  spectacles  themselves  was 
ibed  by  Dr.  Konig  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  “  British 
lal”  for  November  6,  1908.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  E.  K. 
and  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  the  audience  were  pro- 
with  these  spectacles,  and  were  enabled  to  view  a  number 

ireoscopic  projections.  .  , 

discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  the 
ring  took  part :  Dr.  €.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  Dr.  Walsh  Owen, 
:s.  °C.  P.  Butler,  R.  R.  Beard,  and  A.  J.  Newton. 


DVDON  Camera  Club.— A  capital  lantern  lecture  was  given  last 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Allen,  a  member  of  the  club,  being  a  descrip- 
account)  of  a  trip  to  Portugal  with  a  literary  friend,  at  the 
ition  of  a  Portuguese  propaganda  society,  formed  to  further 
uterests  of  the  country,  and  make  it  better  known  as  a  tourist 
b.  In  spring  and  autumn  it;  would1  be  difficult  to  choose  a 
L-  holiday  ground.  The  country  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and 
are  many  fine  and  extremely  interesting  old  walled  cities  and 
5.  The  peasants,  if  on  occasion  of  somewhat  fierce  aspect, 
found  obliging  and  amiable,  and  fruit,  flowers,  and  generous 
everywhere  in  abundance.  Finally,  and  by  no  means  least, 
are  bull-fights  conducted  in  much  more  humane  fashion  than 
s  the  frontier.  There  is  no  goring  of  broken-down  horses,  for 
ice.  So  far,  indeed,  is  consideration  shown  to  the  bull,  that 
the  darts  are  provided'  with  a  ball  three  or  four  inches  from 
boint,  to  prevent  them  entering  more  than  this  distance  into 
jlesh.  Although  the  lecturer  did  not  directly  say  so,  it  was 
r  gathered  than  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these  were  in  the 
it  position,  a  pleasurable  tickling  sensation  encouraged  the 
to  become  playfully  attentive  to  all  around  him.  A  series  of 
tic  slides  were  shown  illustrating  this  pastime,  including  an 
daint  flying  through  space  in  obedience  to  an  intimation  from 
ull  to  that  effect. 

ithampton  Camera  Club. — At  a  meeting  held  last  Monday 
ng  three  lecturettes  were  given  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Kay,  A.  E. 
■V,  and  G.  T.  Vivian  respectively.  Mr.  Councillor  F.  G.  Ryder 
led.  Mr.  W.  R.  Kay  related  some  mountaineering  experiences 
3  Bernese  Oberland,  which  were  illustrated  with  some  beautiful 
,  depicting  the  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  scenery.  Mr.  A.  E. 
y  gave  an  account  of  a  sojourn  in  North  Wales,  introducing 
interesting  features  of  Conway  Castle  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
rood.  The  slides  accompanying  his  discourse  included  a  view 
is  neighbourhood  of  Penmanneck,  where  recently  the  noteworthy 
catastrophe  was  supposed  to  have  happened.  The  lecturette 
1  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian  was  an  inspiration  derived  from  reading 
[jr  Doyle’s  well-known  novel,  “  The  White  Company,”  and  a 
>  ptive  account  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  district 
f given,  introducing  many  of  its  historical  associations.  The 
t  es  were  all  well  illustrated. 


mmercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

-  al  Notices. — The  partnership  between  Frank  Sydney  Cham- 
’  n  and  Mark  Owen  Athey,  carrying  on  business  as  photo- 
r  ers  at  42,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff,  under  the  style  of  “  Athey  and 
•  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  The  debts  due  or 
i  are  being  paid  by  Mr.  Athey. 

I  partnership  between  David  Samuel  Childs  and  Frederic 
a  Bursill,  carrying  on  business  as  photo-etchers,  blockmakers, 
Engravers  at  10,  Tenter  Street,  Moorfields,  London,  under  the 
lof  the  “Finsbury  Colour  Photo-Engraving  Company,  Bursill 
1  hilds,”  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  debts  due 
1  j^ing  paid  by  Frederic  C'has.  Bursill,  who  is  continuing  the 
5l:SS. 

Wceiving  order,  dated  February  9,  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
I'm  Henry  Bullock,  photographer,  etc.,  carrying  on  business  at 
l’ n  Road  Studio,  Featherstone,  Yorkshire.  The  adjudication 
bon  the  debtor’s  petition  was  made  the  same  day. 

Vrst  and  final  dividend  of  9s.  7d.  in  the  £  has  been  declared 
M  case  of  Louis  Henry  Bourlet  and  Frederick  Francis  Bourlet 


(trading  in  co-partnership  as  James  Bourlet  and  Sons  at  17  and  18 
Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  W.),  fine-art  agents,  etc.  Ii 
the  separate  estate  of  the  latter  a  first  and  final  dividend  of  4s.  5d 
in  the  £  is  to  be  paid. 

A  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  Alfred  Fletcher,  photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Studio,  Town  End,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire. 
Creditors  must  lodge  proofs  on  or  before  the  27th  inst.  with  the 
Official  Receiver  (Mr.  A.  C.  Proctor),  23,  King  Edward  Street, 
Macclesfield. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THREE  USEFUL  HINTS. 

To  the  Editors.. , 

Gentlemen, — I  get  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many  “  tips  ” 
from  the  “  British  Journal  ”  that  I  venture  to  make  three  suggestions 
that  may  be  useful  to  others,  if  not  generally  known. 

A  correspondent  in  the  “  B.  J.”  a  short  time  ago  recommended 
freezing  stoppers  that  had  become  fast  in  the  bottle ;  but  a  freezing 
mixture  is  not  always  on  hand.  An  effective  method  in  most,  if 
not  all,  cases  is  to  drop  one  or  two  minims  of  methylated  spirit  into 
the  groove  made  by  stopper  and  neck  of  bottle,  and  set  aside 
for  a  -short  time  to  allow  the  -spirit  to  penetrate.  I  recently  took 
out  the  stopper  from  a  Winchester  quart  that  defied  all  other  means. 
The  bottle  had  contained  a  strong  varnish,  and1  had  not  been  touched 
for  nearly  ten  years.  I  set  it  aside  for  the  night,  and  next  day  the 
stopper  came  out  as  though  it  had  been  in  daily  use. 

A  rapid  method  of  cleaning  glass  is  to  wa-sh  with  a  little  Monkey 
Brand  soap  and  a  bit  of  soft  ra,g,  after  which  water  will  drain  quite 
evenly  off  the  glass. 

A  useful  vignetter  can  be  made  in  a  few  -seconds  out  of  ordinary 
corrugated  packing-paper.  Mark  the  size  on  smooth  side  (length  of 
vignette  running  across  the  ridges),  and  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife 
pushed  through  at  a  very  acute  angle-. — Faithfully  yours, 

Grove  Lodge,  Watford.  R.  E.  Weston. 

February  14,  1909. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPEAL  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  MADE 
ORPHANS  BY  THE  MESSINA  EARTHQUAKE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — History  does  not  record  a  more  terrible  catastrophe 
than  the  one  that  destroyed  the  two  beautiful  Italian  towns,  Messina 
and  Reggio,  and  their  enchanting  surroundings.  In  a  wonderful 
impulse  of  charity  most  of  the  civilised  nations  have  come  with  aid 
to  the  miserable  survivors.  But  the  misfortune  is  so  great  that 
no  help  may  be  said  to  be  great  enough. 

Photography,  which  has  given  us  new  means  of  artistic  representa¬ 
tion  and  of  scientific  investigation,  has  in  itself  the  power  of  becoming 
a-n  efficacious  means  of  charity.  In  ail  civilised  nations  the  vTish 
to  have  a  souvenir  of  those  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  convulsions 
which  destroyed  them,  is  keen.  Our  society  is  preparing  such  a 
publication,  hoping  that  you  will  consent  to  distribute  it. 

This  work  and  this  distribution  we  shall  do  with  all  our  heart, 
a-s  the  whole  income  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate 
-children,  who,  through  the  catastrophe,  have  become  orphans,  and 
who  form  a  most  unhappy  multitude. 

This  souvenir,  of  so  much  beauty  past  and  so  much  sorrow  present, 
will  be  a  monograph,  and  bear  the  title,  “  Messina  and  Reggio 
Before  and  After  the  Earthquake,  December  28,  1908.”  We  intend 
to  reproduce,  with  the  finest  processes  of  modern  industry,  all  the 
beautiful  works  of  art  (as  they  were),  all  the  most  characteristic 
scenes  relating  to  the  life  and  topography  of  those  marvellous  and 
unhappy  regions. 

The  principal  Italian  photographic  establishments  (Alinari,  Brogi, 
Bertelli,  Interguglielmi,  Sommer,  etc-)  have  offered  their  collections. 
.Members  of  our  society  have  been  sent  to  the  ruins  to  take  views 
of  their  present  state.  The  observatories  of  the  world  have  promised 
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seismograms  of  the  earthquake,  which  will  explain  its  terrific  effect. 
Vulcanological  observatories  will  send  us  photographs  of  those 
volcanoes  that  now  and  then  cause  the  Italian  soil  to  quake. 
Engineers  will  give  us  types  of  the  scientifically  constructed  edifices 
that  will  form  New  Reggio*  and  New  Messina.  The  Royal  Italian 
Geographical  Institute  will  furnish  a  chorographical  map  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions.  Some  of  our  best  and  most  competent  writers,  like 
Padre  Alfani,  Pasquale  Yillari,  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Ugo  Ojetti, 
and  others  have  promised  short  descriptions,  and,  finally,  with  the 
aid  of  the  embassies,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  page  which  we 
propose  to  call  “  The  Page  of  Gratitude,”  in  which  the  Ships  of 
the  Nations  that  offered  help  in  so  sad  an  hour  are  to  have  their  place. 

The  favour  we  request  of  you  is  to  ask  everyone  of  your  readers, 
who  are  our  companions  in  work  and  aspirations,  to  acquire  a  copy 
of  our  volume,  which  will  be  published  in  four  languages  (Italian, 
English,  French,  and  German),  and  cost  in  Italy  five  francs,  in  all 
other  countries  six  francs.  In  so  doing  they  will  not  only  possess 
a  souvenir  of  the  tragic  and  historic  moment,  but  will  also  be  doing 
a  helpful  act  of  charity. 

“Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,”  and  allow  us  to  send  you,  antici- 
patedly,  our  most  heartfelt  thanks.  We  hope  that  very  soon  the 
thanks  of  thousands  of  innocents  will  follow  our  own. 

Prof.  Luigi  Castellani, 
President  of  the  Italian  Photographic  Society. 

Societa  Fotografica  Italiana,  Via  degli  Alfani.  50,  Firenze. 

THE  “  THAMES  ”  COLOUR-SCREEN  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  No.  2544  of  the  “B.J.”  you  publish  a  letter  of 
the  Thames  Colour  Plate  Company,  in  which  is  quoted  a  German 
judgment  upon  the  Thames  Plate.  Further,  you  reprint  a  passage 
from  the  “New  York  Herald,”  January  3,  1909,  referring  to  a 
lecture  given  by  Direktor  Dankmar  Schultz-Hencke,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1908,  in  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin. 

I  beg  to  state  that  all  said  in  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  January  3, 
1909,  referring  to  the  Thames  Plate  is  strictly  invented.  The  whole 
content  is  a  bold  forgery  of  the  reporter.  Direktor  Schultz-Hencke 
only  said  :  “  Ten  days  ago  a  new  colour-plate,  ‘  The  Thames,’  has 
been  issued  in  England,  for  the  samples  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Mebes.  I  can  only  show  you  a  photo-micrograph  of  the  colour- 
screen  ” — which  was  then  projected.  All  the  other  slides  which 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  were  Autochromes,  taken  by  Miss 
Mary  Kundt.  The  lady  photographer  of  Professor  Hans  Virchow 
has  not  yet  tried  any  “Thames”  plates.  The  colour-photographs, 
alluded  to  and  shown  in  the  month  of  October,  1908,  in  the  War 
Academy,  were  taken  on  Autochromes. 

Direktor  Schultz-Hencke  and  myself  have  together  tried  the 
Thames.  Eight  photographs  of  a  colour  chart  with  grey  scale  were 
taken;  plate  speed  Watkins  P.  17  adopted;  exposure  correct;  regis¬ 
tration  succeeded  fairly ;  colour  rendering  absolutely  unsatisfactory. 
— Yours  very  truly,  Dr.  Mebes. 

Berlin,  N.  4. 

February  8,  1909. 

[Without  any  desire  to  question  Dr.  Mebes’  bona- tides,  but 
only  to  obtain  a  complete  and  authoritative  correction  of  the  state¬ 
ments  to  which  we  gave  currency  in  our  issue  of  February  5,  we 
referred  to  Herr  Schultz-Hencke,  whose  reply  in  German  we  have 
translated  below. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  inst., 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  had  already  seen  the  paragraph  in  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  “British  Journal.”  Had  not  Dr.  Mebes,  on  his  own 
initiative,  already  sent  you  a  letter,  I  should  certainly  have  done 
so.  But  as  the  opportunity  is  now  afforded  me  to  reply,  I  should  like 
to  put  the  correction  into  slightly  different  form — namely,  as  follows  : 
It  was  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  of  the  “New 
York  Herald  ”  to  state,  as  he  did,  that  the  pictures  which  I  showed 
at  my  lecture  at  the  Kriegsakademie,  on  December  28,  were  taken 
on  the  “  Thames  ”  plate.  They  were  in  every  case  Auto¬ 
chrome  results,  obtained  in  the  School  of  Photography,  under  my 
direction  and  by  my  assistant,  Fraulein  Kundt.  The  only  exhibit 
of  the  “  Thames  ”  plate  which  I  showed  was  a  photo-micrographic 


enlargement  of  the  screen,  and  I  added  that  up  to  that  time,  in  >1 
of  repeated  trials,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  “  Thaw  f 
plate  a  result  which  was  at  all  satisfactory.  The  experiment^ 
question  were  made  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Mebes,  by  whom  t 
plates  were  kindly  obtained.  D.  Schui.tz  H  i  m  k  f 

Photographische  Lehranstalt  des  Lettc  Yereins, 

6,  Victoria  Luise  Platz,  Berlin,  W.  30. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


'•*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  ini  . 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  Bri  i 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Stn  , 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

"*•  C orrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  an  r 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answ  i 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bum  i 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  . 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

%•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  He  i 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  H’L 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  chary  f 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form.  ). 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  t 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 


H.  Smith,  17,  Grimshaw  Street,  Darwen.  Photograph  ( combination )  conta  19 
Sicc  Church  Vi  civs 

H.  Osguthorpe,  18,  King  Street,  Spennymoor,  Durham.  Photograph  of  theh. 
Father  Michael  McNamara . 

Sale  or  Return. — About  last  August  I  took  negatives  to  su  y 
postcards  to  a  firm  of  shopkeepers.  I  sent  what  views  I  lift, 
and  they  sold  them,  subject  to  25  per  cent,  commission.  (Ja 
certain  date  a  relative  of  their  family  took  over  their  busiik 
paid  accounts  for  them,  and  paid  part  of  mine.  The  rest 
carried  forward.  I  did  not  know  that  the  business  was  his  ie 
relative’s),  so  when  I  presented  my  account  since  the  firm  e 
given  up,  one  in  the  late  firm  said  this  is  So-and-so’s.  Scbf 
course,  I  gave  to  him,  and  he  said  he  (the  relative)  was  not  an 
he  owed  me  anything,  and  takes  no  notice  of  my  account,  wth 
has  been  presented  several  times.  The  understanding  with  ifl 
old  firm  was  what  was  not  sold  was  to  be  returned  to  me,  it 
nothing  in  this  case  has,  so  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  to  ,o- 
ceed  ? — C.  D.  V. 


As  the  dealings  were  with  the  old  firm,  it  is  to  it  that  you  st 
look  for  payment  for  what  may  be  due  to  you. 

German. — (1)  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say.  Better  apply  to  a- 
tionery  journal,  such  as  the  “  Stationery  Trades  Journal.  :2, 
Warwick  Lane,  E.C.  (2)  Neyroud  and  Sons’  Advertising  C  '«> 
14-18,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Portrait  Lens. — I  have  seen  a  No.  3  Ross  portrait  lens  adve  m 
for  £5  18s.  6d.  Would  this  be'  the  same  lens  as  listed1  at  £18  r> 
or  an  earlier  pattern?  A  reply  will  oblige. — Ross. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  query  without  seeeing  the  iS' 
From  its  price  we  should  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  the  ei'M 
makes.  The  old  No.  3  has  a  somewhat  smaller  diameter  w 
those  of  the  same  number  of  more  modern  construction,  M 
probably  a  somewhat  rounder  field.  Your  best  course  is  to  0  in 
the  maker’s  opinion  of  it. 

R.  g, — it  is  difficult  to  say  any  one  is  the  “  best.”  The  most  u  ul 
advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  obtain  the  makers’  catalogues^ 
study  them  alongside  the  article  in  the  current  “  Almanac.”  011 
would  also  derive  assistance  from  our  issue  of  June  14,  p 
which  described  every  make  of  instrument  then  on  the  marl 


Accessories. — Can  you  advise  me  as  to  a  composition  foi 
on  balustrade  and  pedestal,  etc.,  for  photographic  purposes*  b 
appears  to  be  quite  different  to  the  composition  on  fr;p 
harder  and  more  gritty. — A.  T.  Honey. 

Different  makers  of  photographic  accessories  use  different 
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positions.  Possibly  that  on  yours  may  be  ordinary  plash 0 
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3  is;  it  is  used  by  many.  We  have  seen  some  that  appears 
c  .e  somewhat  of  the  character  of  builders’  cement.  The  various 
piers  of  this  class  of  accessories  do  not  publish  the  composi- 
j  s  they  employ. 

t  cl -ii. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  good  formula 
e  idol)  for  black  and  white;  also  formula  lor  sepia  tone? — 
r  Me  wham. 

lthough  you  do  not  say  so  (you  -should  at  least  take  the 
ible  to  express  your  meaning),  we  presume  you  refer  to  a 
[  eloper  and  toner  for  bromide  paper.  Tire  developer  is  made 
■  ollows.  Prepare  the  following  stock  solution  :  — 

Sodium  sulphite  . 4  oirnces. 

Potass  metabisulphite  .  1  'Ounce. 

Water  to  .  20  ounces. 

:  use  later  :  — 

Amidol  .  2  to  3  grains. 

Stock  solution  .  100  minims. 

Water  to  . .  1  ounce. 

3  toning  formulae  are  :  — 

Ammonium  bromide  .  300  grains. 

Potass  ferricyanide  .  300  grains. 

Water  . ! .  20  ounces. . 

Sodium  sulphide  (pure)  .  100  grains. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

■ach  the  fixed  and  washed  prints  in  A  solution.  Wash  for  a 
r  minutes  in  water,  and  then  immerse  in  B  solution  until  toned, 
e  B  solution  will  not  keep  long. 

ng  Bath. — With  reference  to  the  combined  hath  for  P.O.P. 
en  in  the  “  B.J.”  the  week  before  last,  can  you  suggest,  or 
her  give  me,  a  formula  with  more  solution?  For  instance, 
oz.  would  not  be  enough  to  tone  eight  12  by  10  at  the  same 
ie  conveniently.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  double  the 
intity  of  water  and  keep  the  prints  in  for  twenty-four  minutes, 
t  by  doing  it  this  way  time  would  not  be  saved,  which,  of 
irse,  is  a  great  thing,  especially  in  cold  weather ! — En  Avant. 
vVe  can  only  suggest  that  you  use  double  quantities  throughout, 
chemicals  as  well  as  water.  Some  baths  may  work  rather  more 
ickly,  but  it  is  ndt  desirable  that  they  should  tone  in  less  than 
l  minutes. 

Adon. — Could  you  inform  me  as  to  what  aperture  the  combina- 
>n  of  an  “Adon”  and  an  Aldis  fjb  (5|in.)  works  at? 
Telephoto. 

We  cannot  answer  this  definitely,  but  if  the  front  lens  of  the 
Idon  ”  is  2in.  or  over,  the  aperture  should  remain  unaltered. 
>u  had  better  write  to  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  who  can,  of  course, 
re  you  the  information  at  once. 

isure-Meter,  Etc. — 1.  I  sometimes  do  a  little  “  portraiture  in 
e  home,”  but  the  lighting  conditions  are  so  extremely  variable 
at  I  find  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  reliable  and  correct 
posure,  and  an  ordinary  actinometer  is  so  slow,  under  the  cir- 
mstanees,  as  to  be  in  many  cases  useless.  'Is  there  any  other 
strumeilt  made  that  will,  under  the  conditions,  give  the  exposure 
pidly  and  accurately,  and  if  so  the  price  of  same,  or  can  you 
vise  me  of  any  other  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired;  result? 
What  size  head  should  T  be  able  to  get  without  distortion 
ing  a  first-class  R.R.  lens  of  20in.  focal  length  working  at  fj 8, 
id  at  what  distance  from  sitter?  3.  If  the  back  component  of 
lens  is  2jin.  diameter  and  the  shutter  opening  the  distance 

‘tween  the  lens  and  shutter  being  lin.,  would  the  shutter  so 
aced  reduce  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens  or  affect  it  in 
iy  way? — Enquirer. 

1.  We  know  of  no  better  method  than  the  use  of  an  actino- 
eter,  such  as  that  of  Watkins  or  Wynne,  using  the  quarter  tint 
each  case ;  or  you  might  find  it  of  advantage  to  employ  a 
ill  lighter  tint.  For  a  rapid  determination  of  the  exposure,  the 
eyde  actinometer  supplied  by  Staley  and  Co.  should  be  service- 
)le,  but  it  requires  a  little  practice  to  master  the  method  of  use. 
This  question  is  very  vague.  In  a  studio  20ft.  long  the  head 
ould  photograph  about  lin.  high,  and  the  distance  between 
ns  and  sitter  world  be  none  too  much.  In  a  15ft.  studio  you 
>ull  not  have  much  more  than  10ft.  or  lift,  between  lens  and 
tter,  and  this  is  about  the  minimum  desirable.  The  head  would 
ien  measure  about  2in.  We  doubt  if  you  could  get  a  larger 


head  than  this  without  obvious  distortion.  3.  All  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  shutter  with  regard  to  the  lens  and  the  angle  of 
view.  If  at  the  back  of  the  lens  it  will  probably  vignette  very 
oblique  light-pencils  if  a  fairly  wide  angle  is  included.  If  close 
to  the  stop  it  will  probably  not  affect  tihe  aperture  at  all. 

E.  Herridge  and  Co. — We  do  not  know  the  firms.  You  might  get 
the  names  of  some  from  the  “Almanach  ”  issued  by  Schwier,  of 
Weimar,  price  1  ,M. 

R.  Owen.  jAbout  the  best  simple  book  you  can  get  is  “Chemistry 
for  Photographers,”  by  C.  F.  Townsend  (Dawbarn  and  Ward, 
Ltd.,  Is.  net). 

J.  C.  Jennings  (Montreal). — Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  make  a 
special  feature  of  supplying  small  quantities  of  dyes. 

Toning  Formulae. — Please  inform  me,  as  I  am  a  new  subscriber,  if 
any  of  Dr.  Sedlaezek’s  formulae  for  toning  bromides  have  appeared 
in  the  paper.  If  so,  the  number  and  date,  also  price  of  back 
numbers. — T.  R.  Willis. 

We  translated  the  chief  of  Dr.  Sedlaczek’s  formulae  in  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  “  B.J.”  for  August  10  and  17,  1906. 
<)ur  publishers  can  no  doubt  supply  these  numbers  at  2^d.  each, 
post  free. 

Blisters  in  Sulphide  Toning. — I  am  troubled  a  great  deal  by 
bromide  prints  blistering  after  sulphide  toning.  The  only  remedy 
I  find  is  to  plunge  them  into  an  alum  bath,  after  rinsing  quickly,  on 
leaving  the  sulphide  bath.  Is  this  liable  to  cause  fading  or  in  any 
other  way  detrimental  to  the  prints,  as  I  notice  the  “perfume” 
of  sulphur  is  stronger  even  so? — Gazoost. 

It  is  certainly  not  wise  to  use  an  alum  bath  after  the  sulphide 
bath,  as  to  do  so  tends  to  fix  the  sulphide  in  the  print.  The  proper 
stage  at  which  to  harden  the  prints  is  when  fixing  or  immediately 
after  fixing.  A  combined  fixing  and  hardening  bath  which  has 
been  found  suitable  when  prints  are  being  sulphide-toned  is  that 
made  with  chrome  alum  given  on  page  780  of  the  “Almanac.” 
One  remedy  for  blistering  is  to  transfer  prints  from  the  sulphide 
solution  into  methylated  spirit,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
water.  This  would  be  less  open  to  objection  than  the  alum. 

Lens  Query. — 'Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  following? 
I  have  a  Ross  symmetrical  whole-plate  lens,  8in.  focus,  with 
rotating  stops,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Now,  as.  I  intend  making 
a  trial  with  colour  plates  (“Thames,”  say),  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
•know  what  f  number  to  use  on  a  Wynne  meter.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  equivalent  f  numbers  to  correspond  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  on 
above-mentioned  lens? — Salvo  Lomb  Hutchison. 

We  cannot,  as  the  stops  are  not  numbered  according  to  the 
universal  system.  What  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  measure  the 
aperture  in  the  stops  and  divide  it  into  the  focal  length  (8  inches) 
of  the  lens.  That  will  give  you  the  f  values. 

Backgrounds. — (1)  Is  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  creases  on  canvas 
backgrounds  on  roller?  I  have  two  or  three  behind  one  another, 
and  it  is  worse  when  I  have  left  it  rolled  up  for  a  time.  (2)  Will 
painting  a  white  canvas  reflector  with  ordinary  white  paint 
improve  the  lighting? — Monfab. 

(1)  You  do  not  say  whether  the  backgrounds  are  flatted  oil 
or  distemper.  In  either  case  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  creases 
when  once  they  are  formed.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  back¬ 
grounds  now  will  be  to  strain  them  on  wooden  frames.  (2)  Yes, 
if  the  canvas  is  dirty  or  discoloured.  But  it  will  be  better  to 
paper  the  canvas  with  white  paper.  When  that  gets  dirty  it  can 
easily  be  repapered. 

Economy.- — If  both  lenses  are  used  at  same  aperture  the  drawing 
and  depth  of  focus  will  be  the  same.  The  field  covered  may  be 
a  little  better  in  one  case  than  another.  It  depends  on  the  lenses 
themselves.  Certainly  it  will  be  an  advantage  as  regards  arrang¬ 
ing  an  interior  subject  to  use  an  anastigmat  of,  say,  f/b  aperture, 
and  many  of  such  lenses  of  9  inches  focus  will  cover  a  12  x  10 
plate  when  stopped  down. 

S.  E. — The  faces  are  about  as  well  rendered  as  you  can  expect  in 
such  work.  We  should  anticipate  better  results  by  using  a  thin 
train  of  powder  on  one  side  and  a  shorter  one  or  a  flqsh  on  the 
other.  This  should  obviate  the  sharp  shadows  on  the  stage.  If 
the  powder  is  spread  out  in  a  train  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
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use  a  (jiff using  screen.  The  powder  you  name  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  can  be  fired  with  a  taper  or  by  electric  ignition. 

S.  C.  Bonnergi  (Ivalighat,  Calcutta). — It  is  out  of  our  province  to 
do  what  you  request,  but  we  have  asked  two  reliable  firms  to 
write  you  with  their  advice  and  offers. 

Cymro. — We  should  advise  you  to  use  the  two  lamps,  which  should 
give  a  very  good  light  for  heads  and  busts,  and  are  better 
adaptable  by  using  them  a  little  apart  for  groups  of  three  or  four. 

Art  Photographer. — Apparently  the  Postmaster-General  will  take 
exception  to  photographs  such  as  the  one  you  send. 

Roit.jour. — It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  markings,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  caused  by  the  use  of  amidol  or  by  intensified  negatives. 
Some  look  to  us  as  if  the  prints  had  overlaid  each  other  in  one 
or  other  of  the  processes,  but  that  will  not  explain  the  oval  marks. 
We  advise  you  to  send  some  to  the  makers  of  the  paper. 

Unsharp  Copies. — In  making  a  copy  from  a  coloured  miniature 
recently  I  used  an  iso  plate  also  a  thick  yellow  screen  over  the 
hood  of  the  lens.  On  development  the  negative  was  very  much 
■out  of  focus.  I  took  off  the  screen  and  found  the  focussing  quite 
correct.  I  then  took  one  without  screen  quite  all  right,  and  again 
replacing  screen  took  another  quite  out  of  focus  exactly  like  the 
first.  The  screen  is  dark  yellow,  and  took  twenty  times  more 
exposure.  Can  you  give  me  the  reason?  The  camera  back  was 
screwed  down  in  each  case  to  avoid  any  shifting  of  focus. — Alpha. 

Most  probably  the  yellow  screen  is  at  fault,  not  optically  fiat. 
If  you  use  a  small  stop  you  should  be  able  to  use  it  and  still  get 
a  sharp  copy. 

Crystals  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

C.  C. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Notice  to  Leave. — I  get  my  wages  weekly  and  I  intend  giving 
my  master  a  week’s  notice  when  I  leave.  Is  it  sufficient,  or  can 
he  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  if  he  does  refuse  shall  I  be  safe 
in  going? — Doubtful. 

If  you  are  a  weekly  servant  you  must  give  your  employer  a 
clear  week’s  notice  of  your  intention  to  leave.  That  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  you  are  under  an  agreement  for  a 
definite  period  you  can  only  leave  under  the  terms  of  that  agree¬ 
ment,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Enquirer. — Charles  Bowen,  glass  dealer,  58,  Grove  Road, 
Holloway,  N. 

P.  P.  A. — At  present  I  am  an  amateur,  but  I  intend  shortly  to 
commence  business  as  a  professional.  Will  you  please  inform  me 
;f  I  can  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association,  as  if  so  I  should  like  to  join  at  once,  as  it  might 
be  of  assistance  to  me? — At  Present  an  Amateur. 

Only  membeis  cf  the  profession  are  eligible  for  membership,  and 
until  you  are  a  bona  fide  one  you  are  not  eligible. 

Copying  a  Copyright  Picture. — A  customer  has  brought  us  a 
picture  to  copy.  He  tells  us  that  he  believes  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right  in  it.  We,  however,  fancy  there  is,  and  he  is  very  anxious 
for  us  to  copy  it  at  once.  To  this  we  demurred,  but  he  said  he 
would  give  us  an  indemnity  against  any  proceedings.  This  we 
have  accepted,  and  made  the  copy.  A  friend  now  tells  us  that 
we  are  still  liable  for  infringement  if  the  picture  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  copyright  one.  Can  you  kindly  tell  us  if  that  is  the  case,  and 
oblige? — F.  and  J. 

Yes,  you  are  still  liable  to  action  if  the  picture  is  copyright. 
The  indemnity  will  not  protect  you  from  that,  and  you  will  have 
to  take  the  consequences.  If,  however,  the  agreement  is  rightly 
drawn  out  and  duly  stamped  you  can  recover  any  expenses  you 
may  be  put  to  from  the  party  who  agreed  to  indemnify  you  in  the 
matter — that  is,  of  course,  supposing  he  is  in  a  position  to  pay 
them. 

Discoloured  Prints. — Enclosed  please  find  three  prints  that  have 
been  returned  by  a  sitter.  They  were  only  sent  out  three  months 

ago.  They  are  on  - ’s  gaslight  paper,  and  you  will  see  that 

the  lights  have  gone  to  a  brownish  colour.  My  printer  tells  me 
that  she  is  sure  they  were  well  washed,  but  can  that  be  true,  as 
they  have  gone  in  this  way?— Stains. 

What  your  printer  tells  you  may  be  perfectly  correct  as  regards 


the  washing  given  to  the  prints.  The  cause  of  the  discolor^ 
is  that  they  were  not  thoroughly  fixed  before  they  wen*  wa  4 
so  that  the  insoluble  hypo  silver  compounds  were  not  coav^ 
by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  the  soluble  condition. 

Licensee. — It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  ill  patents  *j 
are  sealed  are  valid.  If  many  of  them  were  contested  in  a  4 
of  law  they  would  be  found  invalid,  and  it  is  not  imposhille  4 
the  one,  the  specification  of  which  you  enclose  a  copy,  would 
so.  As  you  have  taken  a  licence  to  work  under  the  patent  q 
cannot  now  contest  its  validity.  In  taking  the  licence  you  4 
practically  admitted  that.  Considering  the  subject  from  a  bu.  g 
point  of  view,  we  should  say  that  you  had  better  help  in  susta  « 
the  patent  rather  than  attempt  to  upset  it. 

Action  for  Payment. — Some  months  ago  I  received  an  order  0 
a  firm  here  to  copy  some  plans  and  cannot  get  payment.  The  in 
say  they  did  not  give  the  order  for  them.  The  order  was  wim 
on  their  usual  memorandum  forms  and  signed  by  the  then  a- 
ager,  who  has  since  left.  They  say  that  they  will  not  be  answe  1« 
for  what  he  did.  Can  I  recover? — A.  A. 

If  the  order  was  written  on  the  firm’s  usual  forms  and  sigm  n 
the  general  manager  you  will  Tecover  the  debt  in  the  County  Cr;, 
The  fact  that  the  former  manager  has  left  makes  no  differeiql 


The  Balham  Camera  Club  will  hold  its  second  annual  exhil  >n 
on  Saturday,  February  20,  1909. 

The  Canvassing  Fraud  in  the  Liverpool  District. — W(» 
glad  to  see  the  “  Liverpool  Echo  ”  giving  publicity  to  the  frifl 
lent  methods  of  the  enlargement  canvassers  who  are  at  woi  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ferry  and  Port  Sunlight.  A  <.*• 
spondent  writes:  “In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observe 
the  canvasser  promised  most  emphatically  that  if  a  photograpl  as 
given  him  he  wrould  have  an  enlargement  taken  from  it  and  clf& 
absolutely  nothing.  This  marvellous  offer  and  the  exceed  lj 
‘  taking  ’  manners  of  the  tout  so  influenced  a  young  lady  oli| 
house  that  she  parted  with  a  photograph.  One  can  imagine  her* 
prise  when  a  week  or  two  later  another  man  appeared  with  a  ffl 
of  the  enlargement  (wretchedly  executed,  by  the  way),  and  insinui 
that  he  would  give  the  enlargement,  providing  a  frame  was  1* 
chased  for  12s.  6d.  This  unexpected  pi’oposal  being  received  t$ 
indignation,  he  so  terrorised  the  young  lady  with  threats  of  ^ 
ceedings  that  she  was  induced  to  part  with  a  sum  of  money  to  ifr 
the  matter.  If  this  sort  of  thing  constitutes  an  indictable  off 
I  trust  the  police  will  prevent  such  extortion  from  people  whc*B' 
ill-afford  to  lose  money  in  this  way.  Here  is  the  best  way  of  de|lj 
with  the  above-named  knavish  trick.  When  the  bland-spoken  1 
sentative  of  ‘  The  High  Art  Company  ’ — or  whatever  they  <  sfr 
to  call  themselves — visits  you  with  his  specious  offer,  than!  ® 
heartily  (writes  ‘  D.  C.  R.’)  and  tender  him  a  photograph  you  c  of 
value.  When  subsequently  the  ‘  artist  ’  brings  you  the  enlarg 
give  him  nothing  for  his  trouble,  but  the  reminder  that  hi  & 
picture  and  expensive  frame  dodge  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  ha:  eit 
exposed  over  and  over  again.  If  everyone  acted  thus  the  si  jy 
swindle  would  soon  cease  " 


Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receivels  '■& 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  iru  d 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appeal 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  two-colour  method  of 
ereoscopic  projection  are  dealt  with  m  an  editorial  article.  (P.  154.) 

For  the  making  of  three-colour  carbon  prints,  Messrs.  Edgar  Clifton 
id  A.  E.  Wells  have  patented  the  use  of  supplementary  dye-baths 
.  conjunction  with  a  telescopic  method  of  observing  the  three  con- 
ituent  images  before  they  are  finally  and  permanently  assembled. 


Other  patents  are  for  a  stereoscopic  camera,  which  obviates  the 
ecessity  to  reverse  the  negatives,  and.  a  camera  for  photography 
y  carrier-pigeon.  (P.  164.) 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  in  some  notes  on  “  Current  Photographic 
Batters  m  America,”  gives  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  enterprise 
'hich  an  English  technical  worker  emigrating  to  the  (States  or  Canada 
aould  possess.  He  quotes  the  advice  of  a  New  York  professional  to 
hotographers  who  think  they  can  do  better  in  America.  (P.  155.) 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  E.  A. 
-alt,  in  a  valuable  paper,  showed  the  speeds  and  efficiencies,  of  com- 
'.ercial  photographic  shutters  as  measured  by  an  apparatus  of  his 
wn  design  and  construction.  He  also  desrcibed  a  very  simple  method 
f  shutter-speed  measurement  devised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  (P.  167.) 

Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Survey  have  described 
he  method  adopted  for  the  determination  of  heights  in  plotting  from 
hotographs.  (P.  158.) 


An  American  worker  advises  the  making  of  magnesium  ribbon 
ito  a  coarse  net  for  convenience  in  burning.  (P.  159.) 

In  the  correspondence  column,  “  Cinematograph  Profits,”  “  Con- 
ltions  in  South  Africa,”  and  the  “  Thames  ”  colour-plate  are  referred 
J  by  our  readers.  (P.  169.) 

( The  photo-chemical  and  photographic  section  of  the  forthcoming 
ongress  of  Applied  Chemistry  has  already  secured  promises  of 
everal  papers.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  photo-chemical  committee 
5  Mr.  Chapman  Jones.  (P.  154.) 

Reviews  of  the  exhibitions  now  being  held  at  Birmingham,  Edin- 
urgh,  and  South  London  appear  on  Page  150'. 

Preliminary  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Con- 
ention,  to  be  held  at  Canterbury  from  July  5  to  10,  under  the  pre- 
idency  of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  are  given  on  Page  159. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  comprehensive  and  descriptive  work  on 
he  animal  kingdom  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Germany, 
ome  exa, moles  of  the  illustrations  and  notes  -on  the  volume  are  given 
n  Page  156.  6 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

“Copyright  In  a  literary  magazine  the  other  day 
Property.”  we  came  upon  the  phrase  “  copyright 

property  ”  used  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  relics 
of  a  writer  whose  centenary  was  the  subject  of  illustration 
by  photography.  The  expression  was  evidently  intended 
to  suggest  that  certain  articles  being  the  property  of  a 
certain  person,  the  right  to  photograph  them  or  to  issue 
copies  of  such  photographs  was  the  possession  solely  of 
that  person.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  copyright  law 
to  justify  this  implication.  Actually  the  person  enjoys 
the  sole  right  because  he  takes  care  to  prevent  any  one 
from  producing  a  photographic  copy,  but  if  by  some  means 
or  other  such  a  copy  is  made,  the  Copyright  Act  does  not 
on  that  account  dispossess  the  photographer  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  his  work.  Conditions  resembling  these  are  not 
likely  to  occur  in  practice,  but  correction  of  a  phrase 
likely  to  mislead  may  perhaps  be  pardoned. 

*  *  * 

Ana.sta.tic  According  to  a  report  of  the  Royal 

Photography.  Dublin  Society  given  in  “  Nature,” 
Playertype  seems  to  have  been  rediscovered  by  E.  E. 
Eournier-d’Albe.  It  is  described  as  a  new  process  of 
contact  photography,  but  the  only  new  feature  about  it 
appears  to  be  the  second  application  of  the  same  Player- 
type  method  of  printing  to  the  production  of  the  positive. 
The  negative  is  produced  in  the  usual  way  by  laying  a 
plate  film  down  on  the  subject  and  exposing  the  back  of 
the  plate.  The  result  is  said  to  be  a  “  faint  negative, 
much  fogged.”  This  negative  is  developed  “  with  a  view 
to  the  utmost  hardness,”  which  must  be  a  rather  difficult 
operation.  A  positive  is  then  made  from  the  negative  by 
applying  the  same  principle,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be 
a  good  reproduction  of  the  original.  If  still  foggy,  two 
more  reversals  will  give  a  final  result  “in  bold  black  and 
white,  perfectly  free  from  fog,  and  free  from  defects  in¬ 
separable  from  all  work  done  with  a  lens.” 

*  *  * 

A  New  The  imagination  of  the  inventor  seems 

Stereoscopic  to  Be  inexhaustible  in  matters  pertain- 
Idea.  ing  to  stereoscopy,  and  our  “Patents 

Column  ”  often  contains  abstracts  that  suggest  more 
imagination  than  practical  knowledge.  Of  late  there 
have  been  several  patents  concerning  the  production  of  a 
pair  of  stereoscopic  images  that  overlap  one  another.  The 
object  of  these  has  not  yet  become  manifest,  but  we  fear 
the  results  will  have  much  the  same  fate  as  Dr.  Smee’s 
photographs  in  “  binocular  perspective,”  which  anticipated 
the  idea  of  these  patents  half  a  century  or  more  ago.  A 
quite  recent  patent  develops  a  somewhat  newer  idea.  In 
this  case  it  is  proposed  to  make  two  pictures  on  quite 
different  scales  with  lenses  of  unequal  focal  length.  This, 
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of  course,  involves  the  use  of  complicated  special  ap¬ 
paratus  both  for  taking  and  viewing,  and  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  claimed  is  that  the  results  will  show  much  better 
detail.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  they  should  do  so,  for 
good  lenses  will  produce  all  the  detail  that  can  reasonably 
be  required  on  the  usual  small  equal-sized  images.  The 
advantage  seems  to  be  problematical,  while  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  fairly  obvious.  In  one  of  the  proposed  forms 
of  camera  the  lenses  are  at  unequal  distances  from  the 
subject.  This  may  mean  differences  in  both  depth  and 
perspective.  In  another  form  the  lenses  are  equi-distant 
from  the  subject,  but  then  two  plates  have  to  be  used. 
The  viewing  apparatus  is  of  necessity  more  complex  than 
the  ordinary  stereoscope,  and  it  may  be  considered  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  those  who  find  difficulty  in  com¬ 
bining  ordinary  equal  size  pictures  will  not  find  even 
greater  difficulties  in  the  case  of  unequal  pictures. 

*  *  * 

The  first  meeting  of  this  International 
Congress  to  be  held  in  London,  has  been 
fixed  for  May  27  to  June  2,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.  The  inaugural  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  is  to 
be  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  photo¬ 
chemistry  and  photography  section  the  president  of  the 
English  Committee  is  Sir  Wm.  Abney,  the  vice-president 
Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  hon.  secretary  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  and  the  committee,  Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Brown,  James 
Cadett,  E.  Howard  Farmer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  Prof. 
R.  Meldola,  F.R.S. ,  A.  J.  Newton,  E.  Sanger-Shepherd, 
John  Spiller,  Sir  Joseph  W.  Swan,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  General  J.  Waterhouse,  I. A.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  communications  have  been  promised: — Dr.  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees,  Report  on  “  The  Present  Condition  of 
Sensitometry  ” ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  Report  on  “The 
Present  Condition  of  Etching  Methods  ”  ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Report  on  “  Colloid  Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Photo¬ 
graphy”;  Mr.  C.  W.  Gamble,  “A  Note  on  Gelatine”; 
Mr.  A.  D.  Cowper,  B.Sc.,  “  Photographic  Methods  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Spectrophotometry  of  the  Luminous  Dis¬ 
charge  ” ;  Dr.  Lii nno-Cramer,  “On  the  Latent  Image  as 
Produced  by  Light,  Rontgen  Rays,  Radium  Rays,”  etc. ; 
Prof.  Dr.  Coehn,  “  On  the  Photo-chemical  Preparation  of 
Sulphuric  Acid.” 


THE  COLOUR  METHOD  OF  STEREOSCOPIC 
PROJECTION. 

The  slides  shown  at  the  R.P.S.  last  week  in  illustration 
of  the  method  of  stereoscopic  projection,  described  by  Dr. 
Konig  in  our  issue  of  November  6,  1908,  suggested  many 
interesting  problems,  and  rendered  it  very  evident  that 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  further  experiments.  Some 
of  the  pictures  could  not  be  combined  by  the  audience, 
others  showed  relief  of  a  most  exaggerated  type,  and  in 
several  cases  a  very  unpleasant  effect  was  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  combined  solid  image  a  long  way  in 
front  of  the  screen.  All  these  defects  are  common  in 
ordinary  stereoscopic  slides  when  the  mounting  and  trim¬ 
ming  is  at  fault,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  try  and  trace 
the  source  of  these  troubles  in  the  lantern  images. 

Assume  that  the  right-hand  one  of  the  two  stereo  images 
is  printed  in  green  and  seen  through  a  red  screen  placed 
in  front  of  the  right  eye,  while  the  left-hand  picture  is 
printed  in  red  and  seen  by  the  left  eye  through  a  green 
screen.  The  two  pictures  are  bound  in  rough  register 
and  projected  together  upon  the  screen,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  adjustment  of  this  register,  or  want  of  register, 
is  the  factor  that  takes  the  place  of  mounting  and  trim¬ 


ming  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  slide.  The  picture 
cannot  coincide  in  all  parts.  One  must  overlap  the  edg 
of  the  other,  and  the  green  right-hand  picture  may  ovel 
lap  the  red  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left.  In  <>th< 
words,  one  picture  must  be  displaced  laterally  with  regail 
to  the  other,  and  a  good  deal  must  depend  on  the  degr<| 
and  direction  of  the  overlap.  Suppose  the  green  pictu 
to  be  displaced  to  the  right,  it  is  obvious  that  if  tl 
amount  of  overlap  is  too  great,  say  over  2^  inches,  I 
will  be  impossible  to  combine  the  pictures  in  the  evej 
This  means  that  the  overlap  existent  in  the  actual  slit 
must  not  be  magnified  by  the  lantern  to  a  greater  amour 
than  2^  inches.  Assuming  this  amount  of  overlap  not  i 
be  exceeded,  then  the  combined  solid  image  should  appe;j 
to  be  situated  behind  the  lantern  screen.  Suppose,  hon 
ever,  we  alter  the  register  so  that  the  green  image  ove» 
laps  the  red  on  the  left.  The  amount  of  overlap  on  th 
screen  can  then  not  affect  the  power  of  combining  tl 
images,  for  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  (j 
convergency  that  we  can  give  to  the  visual  axes,  but  th 
combined  image  must  then  appear  to  be  in  front  of  th 
screen.  Where  the  images  exactly  register  on  the  sllch 
the  resulting  combined  image  points  must  appear  to  be  ij 
the  plane  of  the  lantern  screen,  and  so,  by  adjusting  th 
amount  and  direction  of  the  overlap,  we  can  get  the  sam 
control  over  the  final  result  that  we  exercise  in  trim  mini 
an  ordinary  stereoscopic  print.  If,  however,  we  wish  t 
keep  the  whole  picture  behind  the  screen,  then  all  th 
green  image  must  be  to  the  right  of  the  red  one,  and  thi 
may  lead  to  an  excessive  amount  of  overlap  if  the  lanteri 
gives  too  much  enlargement.  It  thus  appears  that  th 
distance  of  the  lantern  from  the  screen  is  a  matter  to  b 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  best  possible  effect  it 
to  be  obtained.  A  more  difficult  problem  is  the  avoidanc' 
of  exaggerated  relief.  This  is  a  common  defect  in  slide] 
representing  near  objects,  because  it  is  generally  impos! 
sible  to  mount  such  slides  with  a  sufficiently  small  amounj 
of  separation.  The  result  is  of  necessity  observed  unde 
too  small  an  angle  of  convergence.  In  the  case  of  th< 
projected  lantern  images  it  is  obvious  that  they  mus  : 
always  be  observed  under  a  very  small  angle  of  cor  I 
vergence ;  unless,  of  course,  the  images  are  crossed  s<| 
that  the  green  image  is  well  to  the  left  of  the  right  one 
which  condition,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  introduce 
other  objectionable  features.  It  seems  evident  +hen  thaj 
the  only  satisfactory  way  of  avoiding  distortion  is  t< 
make  the  negatives  under  a  small  angle  of  convergency 
which  means  that  objects  very  near  the  camera  must  b 
avoided.  It  would  appear  likely  that  long  focus  lenst 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  making  slides  of  this  type  ; 
but  without  actual  trial  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
would  be  beneficial  or  not. 

Another  method  of  getting  over  the  trouble  of  exag 
geration  would  be  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  projected 
image,  and  bring  the  audience  nearer  the  screen;  but 
this  would  be  a  rather  unsatisfactory  expedient.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  sometimes  in  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scopy  on  very  near  objects,  the  only  proper  separation 
for  the  mounted  prints  is  practically  nil,  if  exaggeration 
is  to  be  avoided.  This  means  that  it  is  impossible  to 
effect  the  mounting  at  all  with  ordinary  prints,  but  the 
colour  method  renders  correct  mounting  possible.  Some 
of  the  slides  shown  at  the  lecture  were  practically  low-; 
power  photomicrographs,  and  render  the  conditions  of 
viewing  they  showed  enormous  exaggeration.  It  should, 
however,  be  possible  to  produce  a  slide  of  a  similar  sub¬ 
ject  that,  when  viewed  in  the  hand,  -would  be  free  from 
this  defect.  It  would  be  interesting  to  experiment  in  this 
direction,  and  it  might  be  found  that  the  colour  method 
gets  over  a  difficulty  that  is  sometimes  rather  a  serious 
one  with  ordinary  methods  of  working. 
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CURRENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATTERS  IN  AMERICA. 


A  Cinematog'raph  Trust. 

'  f,  closing  of  over  five  hundred  cinematographic  exhibitions 
i  New  lTork,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  note,  has  led  to  a 
<  -ious  result,  which  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
f  ,ent  of  what  is  known  here  as  the  “moving  picture”  busi- 
i  js.  A  trust,  or  syndicate,  has  been  formed  to  take  over 
1)  businesses  of  this  class  in  New  York  city,  to  reduce  the 
mber  of  shows,  reduce  total  expenditure,  and  (incidentally) 

-  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Mayor  and  the  fire  depart- 
■nt.  The  trust  is  capitalised  at  £3,000,000,  and  is  intended 
manufacture  films  as  well  as  to  control  and  conduct  exhi- 
ions.  As  there  are  already  at  least  two  or  three  motion- 
hure  concerns  with  capitalisation  running  into  millions  of 
liars  each,  there  is  some  speculation  as  to  whether  all  are 
be  included,  or,  if  not,  which  are  to  be  left  out,  and  what 
ev  will  do  about  it. 

The  Mayor’s  objections  to  the  exhibitions  have  been  on  the 
ound  of  public  danger  and  public  morals.  Most  of  the  houses 
osed  in  Christmas  week  have  been  allowed  to  re-open,  tem- 
rarily  and  conditionally.  They  can  all,  of  course,  satisfy 
e  censor  of  morals  by  withdrawing  such  films  as  are  risky, 
it  many  of  them  cannot  arrange  matters  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
•e  department.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  exhibitions  are 
fid  in  stores,  or  shops,  which  are  long,  narrow  rooms,  of 
)  ft.  to  120  ft.  by  20  ft.  to  40  ft.,  with  only  one  entrance, 
enerally,  the  screen  is  at  the  further  end,  and  the  lantern 
ose  to  the  door,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  the  only 
fit  leads  past  the  centre  of  trouble.  Some  of  the  shows  are 
i  old-fashioned  lecture-halls,  with  the  main  entrance  under 
le  middle  of  the  gallery,  so  that  the  exit  is  immediately  under 
le  cause  of  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Danger  of  Inflammable  Film. 

The  extent  of  the  business  is  so  great  that  daily  papers 
iscuss  its  interests  editorially  almost  as  if  they  were  affairs 
f  State,  and  within  the  last  few  days  they  have  been  calling 
pon  inventors  to  produce  a  non-inflammable  film.  Their  text 
as  been  a  fire  which  took  place  in  Omaha  last  week,  when 
n  errand-boy  who  was  carrying  a  handful  of  loose  film  ran 
gainst  a  man  with  a  lighted  cigar.  The  films  flared  up,  were 
[.ropped.  amongst  others,  with  the  result  that  in  a  very  short 
ime  films  to  the  value  of  £30,000  were  destroyed,  and  the 
milding  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  £10,000.  Such  an 
mportant  paper  as  the  “Albany  Evening  Journal”  heads  its 
editorial  “A  Need  of  the  Time,”  when  appealing  for  the  non- 
nflammable  film  ;  and  the  extent  of  a  film-fire  that  is  possible 
n  a  city  of  some  130,000  inhabitants  awav  in  the  centre  of 
he  United  States  goes  to  show  the  importance  of  the  industry. 
Another  interesting  fact  is  that  there  are  two  active  weekly 
lewspapers  devoted  to  the  moving-picture  business,  and  appa¬ 
rently  they  are  much  better  supported  than  the  two  weeklies 
■■hat  deal  with  photography  as  a  whole. 

Should  Photographers  Emigrate? 

In  England  I  am  often  asked  for  advice  by  men  and  women 
who  think  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States  to  seek  positions 
as  operators,  printers,  retouchers,  or  receptionists.  My  general 
advice  is  like  that  of  “  Punch  ”  to  those  about  to  marry : 
"Don’t.”  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  cannot  succeed  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Britain,  will  find  it  a  still  harder  fight  in  America. 
Recently  I  have  been  talking  over  this  matter  with  some  of 
the  best  men  in  New  York,  and  the  advice  they  give  can  be 
fairly  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  himself  an 
Englishman,  who  has  been  established  here  for  twenty  years 
and  has  made  a  good  “pile.”  He  says:  “If  you  know  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-five,  who  is  a  good  photo¬ 


grapher,  healthy  and  strong,  ready  to  do  anything,  and  to 
stick  to  it  through  disappointment  and  hard  knocks,  send  him 
along.  I  would  give  such  a  fellow  a  good  job  any  day  ;  but 
I  can’t  engage  him  in  England,  because  the  alien  contract  law 
is  so  strict.  A  man  of  thirty  should  hesitate,  however  good 
he  is  ;  and  a  man  of  thirty-five  should  not  come  at  all,  unless 
he  has  some  people  he  knows  quite  well  to  come  to.  A  man 
of  thirty-five  or  upwards,  who  is  not  so  successful  in  his  own 
country  as  to  want  to  stay  there,  will  nine  times  out  of  ten 
break  his  heart  here.” 

Old  Country  versus  New. 

One  of  my  friends  here,  from  England  many  years  ago,  says  . 

"  I  came  here  and  had  an  awful  uphill  time  for  a  while,  but 
at  last  had  exactly  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  seven 
hundred  to  pay  for  a  trip  to  the  old  home.  When  I  cot  there, 
my  best  friend,  who  started  with  nothing  at  the  same  time  as 
I  did,  had  saved  a  thousand  pounds,  and  not  worked  nearly 
so  hard.  He  had  shorter  hours,  took  summer  holidays,  and 
worked  in  a  way  that  he  could  enjoy  ;  while  I  had  been  fighting 
every  minute,  working  hard  and  living  hard ;  and  he  had 
saved  just  five  times  as  much  as  I  had.” 

Chances  in  tbe  Newest  Places. 

This  same  friend  tells  how,  a  few  years  ago,  he  urged  his 
young  son  to  go  afield  in  search  of  adventure  and  profit. 
The  lad  was  an  expert  all-round  photographer,  and  set  off  with 
a  companion  of  similar  stamp  and  training.  They  investigated 
several  towns  and  cities  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  then 
crossed  into  Canada  and  took  one  of  the  railway  lines  to  “rail¬ 
head,”  the  furthest  point  it  reached.  There  they  found  that 
tickets  could  be  obtained  for  stage-waggons,  going  further  West, 
and  at  the  final  waggon-terminus,  as  there  was  no  photo¬ 
grapher,  they  rigged  up  a  dark-room  and  began  a  business  with 
out-door  and  “  at  home  ”  work.  Soon  they  were  able  to  rent 
a  house  and  store,  and  before  long,  finding  that  much  of  their 
work  was  being  sent  1,500  miles  to  be  reproduced  in  half-tone, 
they  induced  their  parents  to  invest  about  £1,600  to  set  them 
up  fully  in  photographic  and  photo-mechanical  work.  In  the 
very  few  years  that  they  have  been  there,  the  railway  has  gone 
through  their  little  town,  the  town  has  grown  considerably,  and 
the  boys  have  “made  good,”  saving  enough  to  buy  the  freehold 
of  their  premises.  They  had  the  inestimable  advantages  of  good 
training,  youth,  energy,  and  parents’  financial  backing,  which 
enabled  them  to  search  at  leisure  for  an  opening,  and  to 
capitalise  the  business  when  capital  became  necessary. 

The  American  Convention 

of  The  Photographers’  Association  of  America  is  to  be  held  in 
Rochester,  a  fortnight  later  than  our  own  P.C.U.K.,  from 
July  19-24.  To  complete  their  arrangements,  the  officers  have 
just  spent  a  week  in  Rochester,  where  they  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Rochester  members  of  the  Association,  and  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  visit  closed  on  Friday,  January  15, 
with  a  dinner  to  the  Committee,  at  The  Rochester  Club.  The 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  a  very  active,  help¬ 
ful  part  in  arranging  for  the  Convention,  and  is  rejoicing  in 
the  idea  that  it  will  bring  to  the  city  some  3.000  visitors,  who 
will  be  influential  in  spreading  the  fame  of  a  city  which  aims 
at  being  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  many  lines  of  manufacture. 

Caricatures  at  the  Little  Galleries. 

True  to  its  principle  of  attempting  to  show  photographers  all 
that  they  ought  to  see — and  not  merely  photography — the  Photo- 
Secession  devoted  its  January  exhibition  to  caricatures  by 
Marius  de  Zayas.  Wonderfully  clever  and  bold,  they  may  per¬ 
haps  best  be  imagined  by  British  readers  if  they  think  of  the 
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work  of  S.  H.  Sime,  denuded  of  much  of  its  detail,  and  done 
in  black-and-white  on  grey  or  brown  boards.  Exactly  what 
lesson  is  intended  for  photographers,  I  don’t  know.  They  may 
learn  that  an  immense  power  of  character  drawing  can  be 
secured  without  detail  ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  that  power  may  be 


used  kindly  or  cruelly.  AY.  T.  Stead  has  said  that  a  ehara  r 
sketch  should  show  a  man  as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his 
and  not  as  he  seems  to  his  enemies  at  his  worst,  and  this 
good  rule  for  portraiture,  even  when  il  broaden*  to  caricati 

H.  Snowden  \Yj 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES  OF  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD. 


Op  the  many  branches  of  science  to  which  photography  has  rendered 
service  perhaps  none  has  more  directly  benefited,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  than  that  of  zoology.  The  natural  history  of  animals, 
tame  and  wild,  has  interested  everybody  from  the  cradle  :  zoology, 
as  an  abstract  science,  burdened  with  Latin  names,  only  a  very 
few  of  us.  It  was  not  easy  to  read  the  writings  of  zoologists,  who 
apparently  took  the  .view  that  as  scon  as  their  subject  was  made 
interesting  to  Mr.  John  Smith  and  his  son  Master  Jack,  it  ceased 
to  have  a  scientific  value.  But  when  photography  arrived  to  serve 
the  laudable  purpose  of  gilding  the  zoological  pill  a  large  public 
has  been  found  to  take  an  interest  in  the  habits  and  life-histories 


graphic  instruction  provided  by  the  photographic  illustration, 
the  days  of  our  youth  the  salient  features  of  the  members  of 
animal  kingdom  were  impressed,  silhouette  fashion,  upon  our 
by  verses  which  crudely  described  birds  and  beasts  which 
were  never  likely  to  see  out  of  a  zoo.  Now  we  have  such  as 
Ivearton  to  introduce  us  to  the  fur  and  feathered  folk  to  he 
if  we  know  where  to  look  for  them,  in  our  own  country.  In 
as  in  most  other  branches  of  education,  it  is  made  more  d if 
for  the  student  to  form  a  wrong  impression,  and  at  the  same 
there  is  opportunity  afforded  to  cultivate  the  student’s  own  ]< 
of  observation. 


Stork’s  Nest,  with  Four  Young.  .By  M.  Auerbach,  Leopoldshafen  a.  Rh. 


of  the  animal  kingdom  which  all  the  specimens  in  all  the  museums 
would  never  have  developed  in  them,  for  the  quite  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  interest  oneself  in  the  ways 
and  doings  of,  say,  the  water  rat,  than  in  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  arvicola  amphibious  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  Your  writer  on  natural  history  nowadays  has  no 
cause  to  be  less  instructive  or  less  scientific,  but  he  is  at  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  able,  by  aid  of  the  camera,  to  make 
the  dry  bones  of  the  text-book  supply  the  living  subject — or 
at  any  rate  the  next  thing  to  it.  And  so  we  have  had  hooks  of 
natural  history  adapted  for  the  reading  of  the  non-scientific  person 
and  even  of  the  child  of  tender  years  solely  on  account  of  the 


In  point  of  date  we,  in  this  country,  have  led  the  way  in  thi 
popularisation  of  natural  history  by  means  of  photography,  an 
the  Christmas  catalogues  and  booksellers’  shelves  bear  witness  t 
the  popularity  of  photographic  natuial  history  as  the  subject  of  ■ 
gift  book.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  German  writers,  eve) 
though  they  may  have  been  later  irf  realising  the  advantages  o 
this  method  of  study,  have  in  the  end  undertaken  their  labour 
with  a  degree  of  patience  and  thoroughness  which  is  quite  oharac 
teristic  of  writers  and  publishers  in  Germany.  The  infinite  capacit1 
of  taking  pains  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  th 
Teutonic  type  of  genius,  with  the  result,  as  readers  of  photographi 
text-books  know,  that  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  Eder,  Valenta 
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Silver  Gull.  By  Steenhuizen,  Wossenaar. 


subject  and  has  provided  a  text-book  of  reference  which  tells  the 
student  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  on  its  subject. 

So  much  by  way  ctf  introduction  to  a  volume-,  or.  rather,  a  series 
of  volumes,  which  does  in  a  systematic  way  what  the  many 
admirable  books  in  this  country  have  done  individually  in  the 
domain  of  the  photographic  record  of  animal  life.  Under  the 
title  “  Lebensbilder  aus  dec  Tier  welt  ”*  publication  has  commenced 
(and  has  already  taken  the  form  of  two  large  volumes)  of  a 
systematic  record  of  animal  life,  illustrated,  with  not  a  single 
exception,  by  photographs,  in  the  majority  of  cases  obtained  of  the 
animal  in  its  natural  surroundings.  The  series  is  to  be  completed 
in  two  further  volumes,  the  third  dealing  with  amphibious  animals, 
reptiles,  and1  fishes,  and  the  fourth  with  invertebrate  animals.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  supply  sufficient  proof  that  the  whole  series 
will  represent  a  most  comprehensive  treatment  on  modern  lines 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  illustrations  have  many  of  them 
been  taken  specially  for  the  work,  or  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  publishers  by  means  of  a  competition  which  has  been  held 
yearly  for  the  past  few  years  in  Germany  in  order  to  secure 
pictures  by  isolated  workers  in  this  department  of  photography. 
The  editor  of  the  volume  is  himself  a  natural  history  photographer 
of  long  experience,  some  of  the  -most  excellent  illustrations  in  the 
books  are  from  his  camera,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text 
is  written  by  him.  For  the  rest  a  number  of  writers  and  photo¬ 
graphers  have  contributed  on  subjects  which  they  have  made 
specially  their  own,  and  we  see  in  the  volumes  photographs  familiar 
to  English  readers  of  Mr.  Douglas  English  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Ledge. 
The  liberality  of  illustration  applies  not  only  to  the  animals  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  their  habitats.  A  total  of  nearly  2,000  photo¬ 
graphs  in  all  has-  been  accumulated  for  the  purposes  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and,  as  is  pointed  out  in  a  circular  describing  the  volumes, 
their  appearance  has  already  supplied  a  stimulus  to  this  form  of 
nature  study,  and  has  provided  a  forma  of  sport  which  is  no  less 
exciting  than  that  of  the  hunter,  but  is  without  objection  from 
the  humanitarian  standpoint.  As  a  fair  example  of  the  250 
illustrations  which  accompany  each  of  the  two  volumes  we  have 
selected  three  by  Herr  Meerwarth  and  his  colleagues,  a  paper  by 
one  of  whom,  Herr  Steckel,  we  translated  in  abridged  form  some 


Young  Box.  By  H.  Meerwarth,  Beddingen  b.  Braunschweig. 


nd  other  German  writers  have  no  counterpart  for  inclusiveness 
f  material  and  arrangement  of  information  in  any  language,  and 
he  same  holds  good  of  almost  every  department  of  science  and 
'ethnology ;  the  great  book  in  England  is  the  work  of  an  incli- 
idualist  usually  describing  his  original  work,  but  the  great  book 
n  Germany  is  the  work  of  someone  who  has  assimilated  the  whole 


weeks  ago.  It  gave  a  description  of  the  long  focus  types  of  camera 
such  as  the  author  and  others  have  found  necessary  in  the 
photography  of  many  timid  subjects. 


“Lebensbilder  aus  der  Tienvelt,”  edited  by  H.  Meerwarth,  published  by  R. 
srtliinder,  Leipsic.  Two  volumes  0£  by  7,  each  about  600  pages,  with  many  illus¬ 
ions  and  supplementary  plates.  Pt.  I.,  Mammals.  Pt.  II.,  Birds.  Each  14  marks. 
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the  determination  or  HEIGHTS  in  plotting 

FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[The  following  description  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  Canadian  Survey  in  reading  off  heights  from  photograph."  is  contribul 

to  the  “  Archiv  fur  Photogrammetrie.”] 


In  the  mountainous  portion  of  Western  Canada  the  photographic 
method  of  surveying  is  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey,  ihe 
instruments  used  include  transits  for  the  triangulation,  and  a 
smaller  pattern  for  use  with  the  camera.  The  camera  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  Deville  pattern  in  which  the  camera  box  is  racked  back 
to  the  plate.  The  standard  size  of  plate  used  is  4^ in.  by  6^in.,  and 
for  plotting,  the  pictures  are  enlarged  two  diameters. 

After  the  triangulation  is  completed  and  laid  on  the  map  sheet, 
camera  stations  are  added  and  the  work  of  plotting  begins.  lo 
make  a  contoured  map  the  determination  of  the  heights  of  points 
along  the  ridges  and  bottom  of  slopes  is  essential.  These  are 
selected  from  the  pictures  and  their  position  on  the  ground  plan 


This  is  a  simple  instrument,  consisting  of  a  swinging  ai  oi 
transparent  celluloid  attached  to  a  fixed  arm  projecting  from  a 
This  base  is  a  bar  on  which  are  two  slides.  The  outer  one  be  a 
flat  rule  with  spring  clips  under  which  the  strips  of  paper  m,  be 
held.  This  rule  is  set  at  the  focal  length  of  the  picture,  meas  o® 
from  the  centi’e  around  which  the  swinging  arm  turns.  An  er 
slide  is  provided  with  a  scale  of  the  map  in  feet.  It  has  at  n 
adjustment  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  across  the  bar. 

When  the  swinging  arm  is  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  ru  ir 
parallel  to  the  base  bar  the  scale  on  the  other  slide  is  adjush  to 
read  the  height  of  the  station  under  the  ruled  line  on  the  swii  ig 
arm.  A  permanent  mark  should  be  made  on  the  outer  rule  for  i* 


Elev.  6650. 


From  Sta.  A  6. 

Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  3. 
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plotted  in  the  usual  way  by  intersection.  If  the  pictures  are  clear 
and  from  well  selected  points  a  great  number  may  be  chosen  that 
may  be  seen  from  two  stations. 

The  determination  of  the  heights  of  these  points  represents  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  trouble.  To  facilitate  the  computation,  Mr. 
Matheson  has  devised  an  instrument  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

In  the  picture  the  principal  lines  representing  the  centre  and  the 
horizontal  plans  are  marked  by  notches  or  points  on  the  frame  of 
the  picture.  The  projection  of  the  selected  points  on  the  principal 
lines  of  the  picture  is  transferred  to  strips  of  paper,  those  on  the 
horizontal  line  being  used  to  plot  their  position  on  the  map  and 
those  on  the  vertical  line  transferred  to  the  outer  arm  of  the 
computer. 


position  of  the  swinging  arm  to  represent  the  principal  point  in ie 
picture. 

The  instrument  should  be  made  true  so  that  the  scale  will  give^e 
same  reading  when  moved  along  the  bar. 

The  computer  is  used  by  placing  it  on  the  map  with  the  centrP 
the  swinging  arm  above  the  station  point  and  the  edge  of  the  o  j-i 
arm  or  rule  on  the  trace  of  the  picture  plane,  or  if  the  bearing 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  plotted,  the  permanent  mark  on  the  op) 
bar  representing  the  centre  of  the  picture  should  come  above  '1! 
line  of  bearing. 

The  sketch  shows  the  computer  placed  in  position  to  deterrji1 
heights  for  points  shown  in  a  picture  from  Sta.  A6.  The 
numbered  in  the  sketch  are  plotted  on  the  map  and  their  pr(C 
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s  on  the  vertical  line  transferred  to  the  strip  of  paper  shown 
ched  to  the  outer  bar  or  rule.  The  swinging  arm  is  moved  to 
i  of  the  marks  on  the  strip  of  paper  representing  the  position 
/e  or  below  the  horizon,  and  the  slide  which  carries  the  scale  is 
l  moved  up  to  each  position,  as  plotted  on  the  map.  The  height 
ach  point  is  then  read  from  the  scale  under  the  ruled  line  on  the 
lging  arm. 

i  the  sketch  the  station  is  given  the  height  of  6,650ft.,  which 
et  on  the  scale.  Point  No.  469  is  to  be  determined.  The 
e  carrying  the  scale  is  moved  so  that  the  edge  of  the  scale 
■hes  the  point  on  the  map  showing  the  position  of  469,  and  the 
lging  arm  is  brought  to  the  mark  on  the  edge  of  the  paper  strip 
■esponding  to  the  ordinate  of  the  picture  point  No.  469  above 
horizon.  The  scale  now  reads  7,910ft.,  the  height  of  the  point, 
operation  for  each  of  the  other  points  in  the  picture  is  quickly 
le,  and  the  degree  of  closeness  to  which  the  heights  can  be  read 
ends  on  the  fineness  of  the  graduation  of  the  scale,  and  also  the 
e  on  which  the  map  is  being  plotted.  D.  B.  Dowling. 

H.  Matheson. 

*  *  * 


he  following  note  is  appended  by  the  “  Archiv  fur  Photogram- 
rie  ”  : — The  theoretical  basis  for  the  above-described  apparatus 
s  follows :  Let  T  T  be  the  image  plane  at  the  distance  f  (distance 
he  image)  from  the  station  0,  with  the  chief  point  n,  and  let 
>e  the  situation  of  a  point  fixed  photogrammetrically,  then  the 
five  height  above  the  station  is  known  from  the  values  of  the 
mates,  z,  from  the  similar  triangles,  0  P1  (P)  and  0  p1  (p). 

h  :  z  =  D  :  d  h  —  —  z  (1). 

d  v  ’ 


ough  the  point  P  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  1 1,  on  On,  draw 
n  n  the  z  ordinates  and  join  0  A.  The  distance,  B  C,  on 
jives  the  required  relative  height,  since  the  triangles  OCB  and 
:  A  are  similar,  and  therefore 


whence 


C  B  :  z  =  D  :  d, 

C  B  =  —  s  (2). 
a 


m  equations  (1)  and  (2)  C  B  =  It.  The  instrument  is  fitted  at 
f  with  a  scale-,  to  which  a  paper  strip,  fastened  with  the  x 
inates  marked  on  it,  is  fastened.  1 1  represents  a  movable 
ided  scale,  and  0  A  is  provided  with  an  arm,  which  is  pivotted 
0.  If  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  is  at  C,  then  from  the  inclina- 
i  of  the  edge  of  the  scale  the  relative  height,  h,  can  be  read  off. 
ails  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  based  on  the  above  prin- 
ie  have  been  available  in  Austria  for  years  past. 


MAGNESIUM  RIBBON  SHEETS. 

G.  W.  B.,”  writing  in  the  “Camera,”  recommends  a  method 
ising  magnesium  ribbon  for  enlarging  or  other  photo-illuminating 
i  poses,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  suggested  before 
!  ctly  in  this  form.  Writing  of  magnesium  ribbon  as  an  illuminant 
i  says  :  — 

The  light  has  the  great  disadvantage,  from  a  photographic  stand- 
» at,  of  emanating  from  a  single  point  and  so  casting  harsh  shadows, 

1  dering  it  unfit  for  use  in  ordinary  portraiture.  In  addition,  it  is 
>sumed  rather  slowly  and  requires  long  posing  with  the  attendant 
v  of  movement.  Its  chief  advantages  are  :  It  is  absolutely  fire- 
'of,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  and  is  affected  but  little,  if  at  all,  by 
>jside  influences,  such  as  dampness,  which  soon  destroys  most  flash 
Jfiders.  In  addition,  it  is  as  nearly  smokeless  as  can  be  desired. 
Lse  good  qualities  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  the  “  armamen- 

*  um  ”  of  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  and 
1  conditions.  Since  its  use  is  out  of  question  as  an  illuminant  for 

3  traiture  of  the  regular  kind,  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  if  I  could 

4  a  way  to  overcome  its  other  fault,  that  of  slow  burning.  When 
4  picture  to  be  taken  is  such  that  the  light  is  close  to  the  face  of 
t  model  the  amount  necessary  is  but  an  inch  or  so,  which  burns  in 
3  >w  seconds  and  requires  no  special  precautions  ;  but  when  the  light 
L distant,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  subject,  one  must  use 
8  times  as  much  as  a  yard  of  ribbon,  which,  burned  as  one  long 
Pjce,  would  take  several  minutes. 

After  some  experimenting  I  hit  upon  the  following  solution, 

*  ich,  if  it  does  not  give  the  ribbon  the  speed  of  a  flash  sheet,  at 


least  makes  it  practicable  for  quite  a  number  of  effects.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  its  chief  disadvantage,  that  of  slowness,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  burns  as  quietly  as  a  match  or  candle,  and  is  entirely  safe 
and  free  from  the  puff  of  fire  and  smoke  that  accompany  flash-sheets 
and  powders,,  should  help  to  give  it  some  popularity. 

“  Out  of  thin  tin  or  sheet  aluminium  two  frames  were  made, 
shaped  like  a  carpenter’s  square.  This  is  the  entire  apparatus.  After 
determining  the  amount  of  ribbon  to  be  employed  it  is  torn  into  short 
lengths,  and  these  are  woven  together  into  a  net  with  meshes  about 
a  inch  wide.  The  number  of  pieces  into  which  a  given  length  must 
be  divided  is  equal  to  double  the  square  root  of  its  length  in  inches. 


Thus  a  piece  of  36  inches  long  would  make  twelve  pieces  each  of 
3  inches.  The  free  ends  on  two  adjoining  sides  aie  then  fastened  in 
the  tin  frame  by  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  over  them  and  the  other 
frame  clamped  on  top.  The  lower  free  corner  can  now  be  lit,  and 
the  whole  will  burn  like  a  piece  of  paper  and  about  as  fast,  giving 
a  very  intense  light.  The  figure  will  make  the  arrangement  clear. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  light  the  ribbon,  which  does  not  readily 
ignite  from  a  match,  is  to  put  a  bit  of  cotton  soaked  in  alcohol  in  a 
small  dish,  and  after  lighting  push  it  under  the  ribbon.  To  prevent 
the  burning  mass  from  dropping  out  of  its  frame  the  latter  is  best 
suspended  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  oy  any  convenient  means, 
and  not  left  to  hang  vertically. 

— — —■» - — - — — — 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Arrangements  for  July  5  to  10. 

A  preliminary  circular  announcing  the  proceedings  of  the  Cornen 
tion  which  will  meet  at  Canterbury  from  July  5  to  10,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S.,  has  now  been 
issued  by  the  Honorary  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Convention;  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London, 
N.E.,  from  whom  copies  may  be"  obtained  on  application. 


Programme. 

Monday,  July  5.  Morning  and  Afternoon — Conducted  parties 
to  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  City.  Evening  at  8— A 
f6W  words  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury.  The  President, 
H.  Snowden  Ward,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  will  deliver  his  inaugural 
address,  after  which  the  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held. 

Tueisdiay  July  6.  Excursion— A  driving  tour  through  ie 

villages  of’ Bridge,  Patrixbourne,  Bekesbourne,  Littlebourne,  Wing- 
ham,  Ickham,  Wickhanrbreux,  Fordwich  and  Starry.  Evening  at 
8  30— A  lecture  by  F.  Bennett-Goldney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  on  Cante 
bury  and  its  history,”  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  new  Council 

Wednesday,  July  7-  Horning  at  11-Vm.t  to  the  Cathedral, 
Official  Reception  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Moore  DJ5.,  on  behalf  o 1  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  Afternoon,  d  to  5— The  Right  Woishipfi  • 
Bennett-Goldney,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Mayoress 
will  give  a  garden  party  at  his  residence,  Abbots  Barton,  a 
which  the  official  Convention  Group  wUl  be  takem  Evening -t 7- 
The  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place  at  the  County  Hotel,  followed 
by^a  smoking  concert,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canterbury  Chamber 

Thursday^6  J uly  8.  Excursion  to  Rochester.  Evemng  at  8.30- 
4  naner  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  and  a  papei  by  Mi.  C.  IT 
iBoSS^m  F.LG,  on  “Borne  Aspects  of  Photographs 

EWdayWWy  9.  Excursion  to  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  Evening 
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at  8.30 — a  paper  by  Captain  Owen  Wheeler  on  “  High-power  Tele¬ 
photography,”  and  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan  on  “  Colour 
Photography  applied  to  Natural  Science.” 

Saturday,  July  10.  Excursion  to  Maidstone. 

General  Arrangements. 

Place  of  Meeting. — The  headquarters  of  the  Convention  during 
the  week  will  be  St.  George's  Hall  (St.  George’s  Gate).  Here  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Evening  Meetings-  will  be  held,  and  a  large  dark¬ 
room  (for  changing  only)  will  be  available  to  members  at  all  reason¬ 
able  times  during  the  meeting. 

Exhibitions. — The  usual  Trade  Exhibition  of  Pictures  and 
Apparatus  will  be  arranged  for.  There  will  also  be  a  special 
Exhibit  of  Survey  and  Record  Photography. 

N.B. — On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  7  and  8,  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Camera  Club’  will  hold  its  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. — The  usual  fee  for  photographing  in  the 
enclosed  parts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  5s.  per  day.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter,  however,  have  kindly  granted  special  facilities  for 
members  of  Convention  at  a  nominal  charge. 

Excursions. — The  Excursions  will  be  inexpensive ;  ample  time  will 
be  allowed  for  photography  ;  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  permission  (where  necessary)  to  enable  the  members  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  localities  visited. 

Reception  Committee. — The  Mayor  and  several  other  members  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Committee  of  the  Canterbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Canterbury  Camera  Club  are  taking  great  interest 
in  the  Meeting,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  obtain  as  many  facilities 
as  possible  for  the  member©  during  their  visit. 

Accommodation. — -For  further  particulars,  list  of  hotels  and  apart¬ 
ments,  dark-rooms,  dealers,  etc.,  etc.,  see  the  official  illustrated  hand¬ 
book,  which  will  be  issued  to-  members-  as  .soon  as  possible. 

During  the  Convention  week,  the  Seventh  Exhibition  of  the 
Canterbury  Camera  Club  will  be  held.  The  judges  will  be  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  exhibit. 

Full  particulars  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Secretary,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 


exhibitions. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  active  society  is-  again  housed  in  the 
South  London  Art  Gallery  in  the  Peckham  Road,  and  very  well 
indeed  the  Hanging  Committee  have  used  the  materials  at  their 
disposal.  On  a  series  of  panels  covered  with  arras  cloth  they  have 
displayed  the  393  exhibits  which  form  the  pictorial  classes.  Scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  work — and,  shame  to  say,  the  invitation  section — 
are  relegated  to  a  somewhat  dark  statuary  gallery,  where  they  con¬ 
sort  with  a  stall  of  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and 
Viney  and  a  screen  of  very  excellent  enlargements  on  ‘‘Wellington  ” 
papers. 

This  year  the  division  of  the  members’  classes  into  subjects  is 
dropped,  and  therefore  we  miss  the  strong  class  of  architecture  which 
has  invariably  been  a  feature  of  the  South  London ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  the  usual  amount  of  good  work  of  this  kind  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  scattered  throughout  the  members’  work. 

Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  the  President  of  the  society,  sends  a 
number  of  pictures,  the  best  of  which  is  undoubtedly  “The  Tramp” 
(No.  53),  to  which  a  gold  medal  and  bronze  plaque  are  awarded. 
Apparently  the  exhibitor  has-  used  throughout  a  lens  giving  diffused 
definition,  the  -softness  of  which  -is  all  to  the  good  of  -the  medalled, 
picture,  but  tends  to  feebleness  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  others. 
“Vanity”  (No.  31)  is  an  instance.  It  represents  a  girl  and  a  very 
blank  space.  Mr.  E.  R.  Bull,  who  has  usually  been  a  strong  exhi¬ 
bitor  of  architectural  work,  also  this  year  has  a  mannerism  in  the 
shape  of  a  grain  or  fabric  effect  in  his  prints — in  most  cases  some¬ 
what  too  pronounced.  A  number  of  members  have  chosen  their  sub¬ 
jects  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  we  fail  to  find  one  example  which 
comes  near  to  some  of  the  big  impressions  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake 
has  obtained  here  with  his  camera,  nor  to  the  strong  yet  dainty  work 
which  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  exhibited  perhaps  ten  years  ago. 


Mr.  R.  Jamieson,  in  “The  Guardian  of  the  Square”  (No  62),  , 
his  guardian  lion  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  picture  that  the  lin  ,f 
posts  which  occupy  the  strongest  part  of  the  composition  are  nu  v 
in  evidence.  The  same  mistake  can  he  seen  in  “The  Sent  in  ’ 
(No.  130),  where  the  subject  is  Hyde  Park  Corner.  One  of  tin-  . 
tures  which  is  technically  first-rate  is  “  A  Chester  Row  ”  (No.  70)  v 
W.  E.  Murray,  but  it  would  have  gained  by  losing  a  good  de;  f 
the  subject  on  the  left-hand  side.  No.  78,  by  E.  Pady,  shows  a  fl  t 
of  steps  in  Trafalgar  Square;  while  they  are  well  rendered.  e 
dwarfed  appearance  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the  top  of  t  a 
makes  one  wonder  whether  this  is  really  a  happy  selection.  A 
scape,  “Off  to  the  Fishing  Grounds”  (No.  90),  by  E.  W.  Ta\ 
has  plenty  of  go  and  motion  in  it,  but  gets  no  award.  “  The  K  . 
stone  Pass”  (No.  101),  by  F.  R.  Hatch,  is  another  good  pieo  : 
work,  showing  the  photographer’s  appreciation  of  tone  values  in  e 
different  planes  of  the  landscape.  Near  to  it  is  an  awful  exar  e 
of  multiple-mounting  (No.  105),  whilst  No.  106,  immediately  belo\  $ 
a  print  which  in  its  own  tones  and  in  the  very  nice  mounting  in  1  t 
greys,  quite  bears  out  the  title  of  its  producer,  H.  E.  Go., 
“Soft  in  her  sombre  livery  came  still  evening  on.”  A  very  strii  g 
and  sound  piece  of  work  is  No.  114.  “  Park  Lane,”  by  E.  Pady,  o 
has  evidently  seized  on  a-  piece  of  naturally  beautiful  lighting,  e 
work  of  Gideon  Clark  is  mostly  in  very  light,  delicate,  someti  g 
“washy”  tones  which  generally  are  well  suited  to  the  subjn, 
though  we  think  that  this  year’s  photographs  do_not  come  u;  o 
previous  work  which  Mr.  Clark  has  shown.  Of  his  exhibits,  we  e 
best  the  one  most_  after  his  accustomed  manner,  namely.  "Ap 
deen  ”  (No.  336),  which  has  “bigness”  and  dignity,  and  receivia 
bronze  plaque  in  the  open  class,  and  we  do  not  care  at  all  for  e 
view  of  six  posts  and  some  distant  detail  which  is  called  “  Nc  i- 
fleet — an  Impression  ”  (No.  192). 

In  the  open  classes  one  exhibitor  who  has  made  the  most  -  a 
simple  subject  under  naturally  beautiful  lighting  is  H.  Feathers  e 
in  “The  Gabled  Cottage”  (No.  195).  Among  other  well-kn  n 
exhibitors  in  this  class  are  B.  Ward  Thompson — we  like  best  is 
“  Corner  in  Robin  Hcod’s  Town  ”  (No.  207) — Aubrey  Harris,  Mr.  1 
Mrs.  Bracewell,  J.  C.  Warburg,  Miss  A.  B.  Warburg,  J.  M.  Wle- 
head,  and  R.  Diihrk-oop.  Miss  Edith  L.  Willis  shows  quite  a  |rr 
de  force  in  “  The  Snowstorm  ”  (No.  228),  and  we  thank  Mr.  Au  y 
Harris  for  the  delicious  humour  of  “The  Darning  Lesson  ”  (No.  i ). 
which,  however,  goes  without  an  award.  But  perhaps  the  exhil  >r 
whose  work  we  like  best  is  Mrs.  E.  Peake,  whose  “  -Seeing  |te 
World  ”  (No.  260)  is  a  fine  example  of  massed  tones.  We  Ji 
hardly  think  that  this  is  a  piece  of  straightforward  photogra  ?. 
but  whatever  the  means  taken  to  produce  the  result,  they  are  at  Iff 
rate  hidden  :  the  print  would  appear  to  be  in  platlnotype.  In  “ 
Spell”  (No.  266),  to  which  the  silver  plaque  is  awarded,  the  ph.J- 
giaph  has  probably  had  less  control,  but  for  a  good  deal  of  te 
effect  the  models  must  be  thanked.  J.  Hepburn  shows  one  > 
ture,  “  The  Lesson  ”  (No.  289),  a  beautiful  example  of  both  corn  ji- 
tion  and  technique,  with  all  the  perfection  of  an  engraving,  1  lit 
gets  no  award.  Another  model  who  has  stood  the  photograph  n 
good  stead  is  that  of  “The  Drinker”  (No.  292)  by  A.  W.  V  1 
J.  C.  Warburg,  in  “The  Rabbit  Shop”  (No.  302),  seems  to  vto 
re-echo  a  picture  of  Mr.  Eustace  Calland’s,  “The  Doctor's  Shj 
Both  are  delicate  vignettes  of  a  quaint  shop-front.  The  work  of  J  I- 
Whitehead  is  represented  by  three  examples,  the  best  of  whicp 
“  A  Silent-  Guide  ”  (No.  321),  poignant  in  its  suggestion  of  solitu 
The  awards  made  by  the  judges,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  E,  • 
Holding,  A.  H.  Blake,  and  E.  J.  Wall  were  as  follows  :  — 
Members’  Classes. — Gold  medal  and  bronze  plaque,  No.  53,  “  ie 
Tramp,”  Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed. 

Bronze  plaques:  No  27,  “Beatrice,”  P.  Bale  Rider;  No.  75,  A 
Chantry  Stairway,”  E.  R.  Bull;  No.  76,  “In  Lisieux,”  P.  Pe 
Rider;  No.  94,  “Westward  Bound,”  H.  Crieghton  Beckett;  No.  4. 
“Park  Lane,”  E.  Pady;  No.  118,  “Off  Greenwich,”  E.  W.  Tay” 
No.  128,  “  Unto  the  Haven  Where  They  Would  be,”  Gideon  Clar 
'Commended  :  No.  2,  “  Miss  Disdain,”  Miss  M.  A.  Craigie-Halk  -; 
No.  41,  “Wild  Rose,”  C.  Hemstead ;  No.  57.  “Staple  Inn,”  Gi<m 
Clark;  No.  70,  “A  Chester  Row,”  W.  E.  Murray;  No.  78,  “  ie 
Steps,  Trafalgar  -Square,”  E.  Pady;  No.  171,  “Spring,”  Dr.  A.  BU 
Evershed;  No.  173a,  “St.  Paul’s,”  F.  W.  Berry;  No.  177,  “The 
Tide,”  Gideon  Clark;  No.  178,  “A.  L.  C.— Profile,”  Dr.  A.  Rp 
Evershed;  No.  184,  “The  National  Gallery,”  E.  Pady;  No.  B 
“  Springtime,”  J.  S.  Dunn. 
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Classes. — 'Silver  Plaques:  No.  266,  “The  Spell,”  Mrs.  E. 
No.  285,  “Mother  and  Child,”  R.  Diihrkoop. 
ze  plaques :  No.  205,  “  Staple  Inn  on  the  Night  of  Decem- 
1908,”  H.  G.  Firmin;  No.  228,  “The  Snowstorm”;  No.  278, 
Screeching  Revolution,”  A.  W.  Ward;  No.  297,  “Across  the 
-Beverley  Minster,”  C.  H.  Hewitt ;  No.  321,  “A  Silent  Guide,” 
Whitehead;  No.  336,  “Aberdeen  (the  Upper  Dock),”  Gideon 


k  mended:  No.  203,  “Christchurch  Priory,”  E.  Pady;  No.  207, 
.  n-ner  in  Robin  Hood’s  Town,”  B.  Ward  Thompson;  No.  220, 
1  ch  Parade,”  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg;  No.  227,  “  At  the  Old 
vn  Gate,”  Aubrey  Harris;  No.  249,  “The  Village  Smithy,”  J. 
pm;  No.  253,  “Chain  Harrowing,”  Mrs.  C.  Maud;  No.  263, 

1  Woman  of  Sorrow,”  Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed;  No  304,  “  Con- 
s  ion,”  R.  Diihrkoop;  No.  309,  “A  Stranger  in  the  Village,” 
i  m  Blake;  No.  365,  “  Sunshine  and  Shadow  on  a  Cottage  Wall,” 
1  ather  stone. 

!  :ntieic  and  Technical,  Class  G. — Bronze  plaques :  No.  407, 
e  photographs  illustrating  the  life  history  of  a  kingfisher,  Alfred 

1 

'  amended :  No.  410,  Four  stereo  radiographic  transparencies, 
]  Rodman,  M.D. ;  No.  412,  Four  Autochrome  slides,  H.  G.  Drake- 
man. 

users’  Lantern  Slides. — Bronze  plaques  :  No.  7,  Various, 
n  Clark;  No.  9,  London  Views,  H.  Creighton  Beckett, 
amended:  No.  6,  Architectural,  E.  R.  Bull;  No.  8,  Various, 
n  Clark;  No.  11,  Various,  F.  W.  Berry. 

:n  Class,  Lantern  Slides. — Bronze  plaques  :  No.  27,  Miscel- 
is,  S.  Nemirowsky;  No.  38,  W.  A.  J.  Hensler. 
amended:  No.  21,  Studies  of  the  Song  Thrush,  Alfred  Taylor; 
1,  Architecture,  G.  J.  T.  Walford ;  No.  36,  T.  Archer;  No.  39, 
ir  Studies,  F.  A.  Tinker. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

annual  exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  was 
id  in  the  Society’s  -Rooms,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
day,  February  20.  The  exhibition  is  this  year  an  open  one,  a 
ate  exhibition  for  members  only  having  been  held  in  the  autumn, 
hus  dividing  their  activities  into  two  parts,  the  Hanging  Com- 
>e  have  been  enabled  to  do  much  greater  justice  to  the  works 
itted.  The  result  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  photo- 
hs.  In  Class  A  (portrait  and  figure  studies)  medals  have  been 
ded  to  W.  S.  Webster  for  a  portrait  (No.  5),  to  J.  McKissack 
very  fine  Dutch  study,  “  At  the  Harbour,  Volendam  ”  (No.  48), 
to  John  Hepburn  for  “A  Village  Smithy”  (No.  50).  Mr. 
ster’s  portrait  is  a  characteristic  study  of  Sir  George  Reid,  late 
dent  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  pose  is  natural 
unconventional,  and  the  picture  well  deserves  the  award  given 
.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  McKissack’s  Dutch  study, 
h,  in  addition  to  showing  excellent  technical  work,  is  well  com- 
1  and  full  of  atmosphere.  Mr.  Hepburn’s  “  Smithy  ”  is  a  strong 
1  of  work,  executed  in  broad  masses,  and  showing  a  very  striking 
sntration  of  light,  but  it  would  have  been  improved  had  the  out- 
if  the  horse’s  head  not  been  so  entirely  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
iy.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the  “  staginess  ”  of  his  other  pictures, 
ie  of  which,  “The  Village  Fiddler”  (No.  4),  is  awarded  hon. 
don.  Hon.  mention  is  also  made  of  work  by  John  Moffat  (two 
ires),  Kenneth  Bishop,  James  Hamilton,  and  B.  Ward  Thomp- 
Mr.  Moffatt’s  pictures  are  both  oil  prints  of  great  beauty  and 
technical  excellence,  one  a  portrait  of  Mr.  John  McWhirter, 
(No.  6),  and  the  other,  “  Now  waiting  patient  the  sweet  hour 
st,”  a  charming  portrayal  of  an  old  lady  absolutely  simple  and 
ified.  It  might  well  have  been  granted  the  higher  award.  In 
don  to  there  two  pictures  mentioned,  Mr.  Moffat  also  shows 
lis  class  a  well-composed  group,  “  Her  First  Lesson.”  Other 
:  worthy  of  mention  are  two  portraits  (Nos.  31  and  35)  by  Porter 
;ins,  “  My  Old  Dutch  ”  (No.  38)  by  G.  L.  A.  Blair,  three  figure 
3cts  (Nos.  47,  53,  and  54),  cleverly  executed,  though  slightly 
trical,  by  R.  Forbes,  and  a  couple  of  good  portraits  (Nos.  16 
26)  by  Charles  Crooke.  A  very  fine  portrait,  a  direct  20  by  24 
j>  is  also  shown  not  for  competition  by  W.  Crooke. 
the  landscape  section  two  medals  are  given — one  to  A.  Edding- 
for  a  very  beautiful  study  of  birches  (No.  62),  executed  in 
ioil,  which,  though  slightly  marred  by  a  lack  of  firmness  in  the 


treatment  of  the  upper  branches,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  room.  It  is  run  very  close  by  “  A  Summer  Cloud,” 
another  fine  bromoil,  also  by  Mr.  Eddington,  a  splendid  sweep  of 
sand,  sea,  and  sky,  very  simple  and  full  of  breadth  and  atmosphere, 
yet  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  judges.  The 
other  medal  is  awarded  to  B.  Ward  Thompson  for  a  fine  representa¬ 
tion  of  mountains  and  clouds,  “  Here  comes  a  roller  up  the  glen.” 
There  is  a  rich  tone  and  quality  about  the  print,  but  the  beautv  of 
the  sky  seems  to  have  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  mountain 
side  which  is  much  overprinted.  Mr.  Thompson  has  three  other 
good  prints,  notably  “Since  Clouds  Dispersed”  (No.  123),  which  in 
many  respects  is  superior  to  his  medalled  print.  Hon.  mention  is 
also  made  of  a  fine  bromoil  of  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson,  “The  Estuary  ” 
(No.  55),  and  two  good  pictures  by  Mr.  McKissack,  “The  Beguimme- 
Gateway  (No.  103)  and  “  The  Fishers’  Harbour,  Ostend  ”  (No.  113). 

A  very  striking  picture  is  “The  Proclamation,”  by  John  Moffat 
(No.  63),  a  fine  and  in  many  ways  a  great  representation  of  an 
istoric  event.  Pictorial  representations  of  such  scenes  are  so  often, 
dull  and  dreary  in  their  ugliness,  and  of  no  interest  to  any  but  those 
who  can  recognise  themselves  or  their  friends  in  the  crowd,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  someone  who  has  subordinated  such  ideas  and 
dwelt  rather  on  the  massing  of  his  lights  and  shadows  and  the 
giving  of  dignity  to  a  great  historic  event.  There  is  no  niggling  or 
undue  care  over  details,  but  a  real  sense  of  breadth  ancTdesign. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  oil  prints  in  the  exhibition,  and  empha¬ 
sises  the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  a  good  worker  it  is  a  process 
capable  of  great  things.  Good  work  is  also  shown  by  Blair 
Matheson,  W.  J.  Croall,  J.  A.  Angus,  and  R.  Marshall.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Noble,  R.S.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Barns,  A.R.S.A.. 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Cochrane. 

The  colour  section  is  poor,  and  no  awards  were  made,  while  in 
the  lantern  section  medals  were  given  to  W.  A.  Taylor  and  W.  A.  I 
Hensler,  and  hon.  mention  was  made  of  slides  by  R.  Marshall  and 
P.  Carlyle. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  22.  the  24th  annual  exhibition  o: 
the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  Hall 
Edwards,  in  the  fine  suite  of  galleries  in  New  Street,  again  lent 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists.  The  President,  Mr.  Harold  Ho  - 
croft,  M.A.,  welcomed  Dr.  Hall  Edwards’s  return  to  active  work- 
in  the  interests  of  the  society,  after  the  terrible  suffering  he  ha:i 
endured  from  the  constant  use  of  X-rays  for  surgical  purposes. 

A  general  review  of  the  exhibition  produces  the  impression  that 
it  is  scarcely  equal  to  some  of  itis  predecessors,  especially  as  the' 
sizes  of  the  photographs  hung  seem  rather  smaller  than  usual.  A 
more  careful  examination  proves,  however,  that  the  general  average 
is  very  high,  but  no  one  worker  stands  out  very  boldly  from  the 
others.  The  popularity  of  the  newer  processes  of  oil-printing  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  photographs  in  this  medium.  To 
some  extent  this  has  produced  a  falling  off  in  several  exhibitors' 
work,  as  some  of  them  have  deserted  methods  they  have  mastered 
and  are  familiar  with,  in  favour  of  the  new  process,  which  is 
as  yet  unfamilar  to  most.  No  doubt  before  the  next  exhibition 
comes  round  the  flexibility  of  the  new  process  will  enable  them 
to  leave  their  former  successes  far  behind.  The  oil  prints  prove 
that  the  process  has  a  great  future  before  it,  but  many  examples 
show  the  faults  of  its  qualities ;  its  chief  characteristic  seems  to 
be  rich,  luscious  shadows,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  are- 
obtained  has  led  to  piling  on  the  ink  to  such  an  extent  as  some¬ 
times  to  destroy  the  aerial  perspective.  The  collection  of  large 
landscapes  by  the  late  Horsley  Hinton  gives  distinction  to  the 
grouping,  andl  as  they  are  all  very  large  they  form  good  centres  i  f 
interest.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  seeing  them  once 
more  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  that  although  they  were 
epoch-making  in  their  day,  and  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  photographers,  they  are  already  being  left  behind.  This  shows 
that  photography  is  not  a  dead  thing  but  a  living  and  moving 
force. 

The  judges,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  and  W.  J.  Waio- 
wright,  A.R.W.S.,  evidently  had  a  difficult  task,  if  we  judge  by 
the  rather  lavish  awards. 

In  the  Members’  Class  A,  Mrs.  Barton  receives  a  medal  for  No.  4^ 
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a  portrait  of  W.  Nevelle,  Esq.  In  this  case  we  do  not  agree  with 
±he  judges’  decision,  as  No.  1,  “John  Tun  stall,  M.D.,”  seems  to  us 
much  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  in  spite  of  its  slovenly 
mounting,  free  from  technical  defects  which  seriously  injure  No.  4. 
W.  A.  Clark  is  awarded  a  medal  for  No.  11,  “  In  Old  Caudebec,” 
a  very  pleasant  rendering  of  sunshine  and  old  buildings,  but  a 
slight  darkening  of  the  pavement  in  the  immediate  foreground  would 
have  increased  the  sunny  effect.  No.  13,  “  The  Sea  of  Steps,"  the  well- 
known  steps  to  the  chapter-house  at  Wells,  is  a  decidedly  good 
rendering  of  a  difficult  subject,  but  the  light  through  the  arch  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  might  be  brightened  with  great  advantage. 
No.  16,  “Good  Morning,”  is  a  very  dainty  little  “bit”  of  sunshine 
and  creepers  on  a.  cottage  wall. 

J.  Cruwys  Richards  is  one  of  the  converts  to  oil  printing,  and 
shows  two!  remarkably  vigorous  heads  (Nos.  20  and  22)  of  an  old 
man,  but  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  mastery  over  the  new  method 
that  he  has  long  had  over  his  old  love,  multiple  gum,  as  we  see 
in  No.  19,  “  Erin  Disconsolate,”  one  of  his  strongest  works. 
Harold  Baker,  who  after  a  long  interval  again  exhibits,  has 
evidently  caught  the  oil  fever  very  badly,  as  he  sends  no 
fewer  than  thirty-two,  mostly  brcmoils,  all  architecture  and  land¬ 
scape  subjects.  He  has  been,  perhaps,  most  successful  in  rendering 
the  effect  of  sunshine  on  old  plaster  in  “  Cowl  Street,  Evesham,” 
No.  36,  and  in  grey  misty  effects  in  “  Morning,  Whitby,”  No.  40, 
and  “  Grey  Avonspeace,”  No.  42. 

Dr.  Hall  Edwards  shows  an  excellent  portrait,  Dr.  Hill-Norris, 
the  inventor  of  the  first  dry  plate  (No.  56).  P.  Bale  Rider  receives 
a  medal  for  “Portrait  Study”  (No.  59),  but  we  much  prefer  his 
■“  In  Rouen  ”  (No.  58).  In  spite  of  some  technical  defects  peculiar 
to  oil  printing  it  is  very  strong1  and  vigorous. 

W.  T.  Greatbatch  does  not  do  himself  justice  this  year ;  he 
show®  three  portraits  of  the  same  lady  gathering  flowers,  with  the 
face  against  tihe  sky,  an  effect  almost  impossible  to  render  success¬ 
fully  by  photography.  P.  F.  Storrs  has  a  good  group  of  Dutch 
pictures,  one  of  which,  “Eels”  (No.  71),  secures  an  award. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  has  deserted  her  former  vein  of  delicate,  dainty 
studies,  and  her  work  suffers  in  consequence  and  has  become 
quite  ordinary  in  character.  “  Portrait  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ”  (No.  76)  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  sitter.  Lewis 
Lloyd,  the  indefatigable  honorary  secretary,  receives  a  well-earned 
award  for  “  In  a  Liverpool  Dock  ”  (No.  77),  in  which  the  rigging 
of  the  boats  gives  distance  to  the  buildings  beyond.  “  Geoffrey  ” 
(No.  79)  is  a  charming  boy’s  head  by  H.  Kenway. 

“  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  ”  (No.  82),  by  R.  -S.  Clarkson,  which 
receives  an  Hon.  Mention,  is  a  good  example  of  the  many  pictures 
to  be  secured  in  London.  R.  W.  Rennie  is  another  convert  to 
oil,  and  shows  several  portraits  in  this  medium  which,  however, 
betray  haste  in  their  production;  the  best,  “Little  Miss  Muffett  ” 
(No.  94),  receives  a  medal.  Thomas  Clarke  obtains  a  well  deserved 
medal  for  “  Homeward  Bound  ”  (No.  97),  a  string  of  donkeys  crossing 
the  sands  at  Tangier.  It  is  full  of  a  delicate  sense  of  light.  W. 
Howard  Coley  does  not  show  quite  as  good  work  thisi  year  as 
before ;  some  of  his  large  oil  prints  are  of  quite  an  unpleasant 
colour  and  overpower  their  good  qualities.  C.  R.  M.  Parr,  one 
of  the  pioneers  olf  oil  printing,  shows  a  fine  strong  print  of  woods 
in  driving  rain,  “Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent”  (No.  114); 
A.  E.  Baylis  in  his  four  oil  prints  shows  fine  mezzotint  quality ; 
“  Bruges  ”  (No.  124)  takes  an  Hon.  Mention. 

The  Novices’  Section  shows  quite  a  lot  of  really  good  work. 

In  the  Open  section  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  fine  things,  the 
judges  having  given  seven  medals  and  sixteen  certificates.  James 
Cawlwood  receives  a  medal  for  “  Reverie  ”  (No.  188),  a  dark  print 
of  yellow  tone  of  Whitiby.  R.  J.  Delf  in  “Sunshine  in  Old 
Whitby  ”  (No.  241),  has  a  very  charming  rendering  of  sunshine  on 
broken  pavement,  which  gains  a  medal.  One  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  pictures  in  the  whole  exhibition,  “  G.  A.  Storey,  Esq.,” 
R.A.,  by  Bertram  Park  (No.  257),  received  a  medal.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  oil  prints  we  have  ever  seen  and  is  run  very  close  by 
“Naomi”  (No.  263),  by  the  same  worker;  the  flesh  tones  are 
exquisitely  managed.  J.  M.  Whitehead  sends  several  of  his  well- 
known  moorland  studies,  which,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  becoming 
a  little  monotonous  Mrs.  Barton  receives  a  certificate  for  her 
“  Morning  ”  (No.  295),  one  of  the  most  completely  satisfactory  and 
charming  things  she  has  produced. 


The  Foreign  section  is  decidedly  small  this  year,  no  doul  i  w  I 
to  so  much  of  the  best  work  being  reserved  for  Dresden. 
Linen  Chest”  (No.  22),  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Klientjes,  is  a  beautitiC 
tenor  with  a  figure  at  a  cupboard,  quite  a  “Dutch”  subject,  h 

The  Autochrome  section  show  little  if  any  advance  on  la.st  L 
The  local  societies  continue  to  show  decided  progress,  the  I 
award  going  to  Walsall. 

The  lantern  slides  are  pronounced  the  strongest  and  IxstB 
Birmingham  Society  has  ever  had. 

The  exhibition  remains  open  till  March  6,  and  local  p  jf 
graphers  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  from  the  many  fine  photognB 

The  list  of  awards  is  as  follows  :  — 

Members’  Section':  Medals. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  “  W.  Next 
Esq.”;  W.  A.  Clark,  “In  Old  Caudebec”;  P.  F.  Storrs,  “  Eeq 
H.  W.  Rennie,  “Little  Miss  Muffet  ”  ;  Thomas  Clarke,  “  Hon:e\U 
Bound”;  W.  J.  Harrison,  “In  Rye  Harbour”. 

Members’  Section  :  Certificates. — P.  B.  Rider,  “  Beatrii  t« 
Mary  C.  Eames,  “Who  said  Pensions?”;  R.  S.  Clarkson,  ‘{4« 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields  ”  ;  Thomas  Clarke,  “  Scarborough  \ 
Pier”;  Lewis  Lloyd,  “In  a  Liverpool  Dock”;  C.  R.  M.  L, 
“Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent”;  A.  E.  Bavliss,  F.R.I, 
“Bruges”;  B.  F.  Crewdson,  “Noel  Siabod  ”  ;  B.  F.  Crewels/ 
“  Seasoale.” 

Members’  Section  C  (Beginners)  :  Medals. — H.  Ryland,  \ 
Primitive  Bridge”;  H.  E.  Wilmot.  “The  Wave. 

Certificates. — F.  S.  Worsley,  “The  Windmill”;  T.  H.  Du  , 

“  Old  Dutch.”' 

Open  Section:  Medals. — James  Gale,  “Low  Tide  on  the  Ec 
Coast”;  R.  J.  Delf,  “Sunshine  in  Old  Whitby”;  Bertram  P; , 

“  G.  A.  Storey,  R  A  ” ;  A.  W.  Ward,  “Mad,  Screeching  Rev- 
tion  ”  ;  J.  M.  Whitehead,  “A  Silent  Guide”;  Mrs.  Ambrose  R. 
“In  the  Market”;  James  Cawlwood,  “Reverie.” 

Open  Section  :  Certificates. — A.  T.  Bartlett,  “  Threading  ; 
Needle”;  W.  Pringle,  “Street  Scene,  Chioggia”;  C.  F.  Grind,] 
“The  Woodcutter  ”  ;  J.  C.  Warburg,  “Notre  Dame  de  Vi-- J 
Miss  Margaret  Venables,  “Dreams  of  the  Days  that  Were”;  C..I 
Hewitt,  “On  the  Arun  ” ;  W.  Chater  Lea,  “A  Normandy  1  i 
toral  ” ;  Kenneth  F.  Bishop,  “It  Won’t  go  Wight”;  W.  Ch:| 
Lea,  “  What  Shall  we  put  Next?  ”  ;  J.  C.  Warburg,  “Cutting  Oulfj 
J.  Hamilton,  “Daisy,”;  Mrs.  Barton,  “Morning”;  Mr.  and  !\i ' 
Braeewell,  “The  Serenade”;  Dr.  Evershed,  “The  White  Hull 
Norman  Blake,  “A  Stranger  in  the  Village”;  J.  C.  Warbii 
“  White  Domes.” 

Open  Section:  Foreign. — “The  New  Born,”  Martin  Kauf  In 
(medal);  “The  Linen  Chest,”  Dr.  L.  L.  Kleintjes  (medal);  J 
Japanese  Study,”  G.  Mautner  (medal);  “-Sparkling  Ice,”  A.  I 
mann ;  “Prague,”  G.  Mautner;  “Village  in  Winter,”  Haram  i 
Gyorgy ;  “  Portrait  Study,”  E.  Muller. 

Colour  Section:  Medals. — “An  Indian  Spinner”  (Autochro  1 
J.  C.  Warburg;  “Autumn”  (Autochrome),  A.  Renfrew; 
Butterfly  ”  (colour  print),  J.  D.  Johnstone.  Certificates. — “  « 
Orange  Stall”  (Autochrome),  J.  C.  Warburg;  “An  Autumn  A) 
noon”  (Aut-ochrom-e),  W.  H.  Coley;  “River  Scene”  (Autochronl 
P.  W.  Gibb ;  “  Orange-s  and-  Bananas  ”  (colour  print),  E.  ! 
Burder. 

Local  Society-  Competition. — Medal  for  best  set  of  eight  pi’iij 
Walsall  ;  medal  for  -best  print  in  sets,  Birmingham  Technical  Schq 
Walsall. 

Certificates. — Handiswortih,  A.  E.  Cope ;  Bournville,  3V.  Dav 
port ;  Small  Heath,  B.  Brotherton ;  Erdington,  T.  A.  Sam 
Brierley  Hill,  A.  Gibbons ;  King’s  Heath  and  Moseley,  W.  H.  Hi 
man ;  Walsall,  Mrs.  W.  Bullock ;  Worcester,  F.  H.  Horniblo- 
Aston,,  A.  E.  Law;  Bournville  and  District,  W.  Frith;  Techni 
School,  T.  Fairfield. 

Lantern  Slides  :  Medals. — T.  Carlyle,  “  Speed  ”  ;  L.  Lloj 
“  The  Iron  Horse”;  J.  E.  Hall,  “The  Crypt,  Aquilon  ”  ;  W.  ! 
Clark,  “  The  Shadow  ”  ;  A.  G.  Thistleton,  “  The  Daisy  Cnair 
Certificates. — W.  A.  Clark  (2),  C.  McKenna,  W.  A.  Hensler,  A. 
Thistleton,  R.  Hancock,  E.  Welburn,  E.  Bull,  R.  W.  Berry, 
Claypole,  J.  D.  Berwick. 

Scientific  Section  :  Medals. — “  Life  History  of  Heron,  ’  G. 
Booth;  “Life  History  of  Owl,”  A.  Taylor.  Certificates. 
Radiographs,  J.  Hall-Edwards ;  Fungi  (6  slides),  R.  Hancock.. 

Survey  Section. — 1st,  Thos.  Clarke;  2nd,  G.  W.  Wood,  Juni< 
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rocess  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
oto  Mechanical  Notes." 

le  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
'uary  8  and  13  : — 

:mato graphs. — No.  3,048.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
mbined  spools  and  casings  for  cinematograph  films.  Frank 
■nest  Butcher  and  Francis  William  Baker,  322,  High  Holborn, 
ndon. 

v  Cards. — No.  3,244.  Photographic  show  cards,  window  tickets, 
ice  tickets,  menus,  invitation  cards,  and  the  like.  Henry  Thomas 
sorge  and  Charles  Natkiel,  18,  Edwards  Road,  Walthamstow, 
ndon. 

CTERS. — No.  3,349.  Improvements  in  photographic  shutters, 
■thur  Dawkins  and  George  Evans,  Prudential  Buildings,  Cor- 
ration  Street,  Birmingham. 

matographs. — No,  3,443.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  photo- 
rphing  and  exhibiting  cinematograph  and  mutoscopic  pictures, 
mry  William  Hamblin  Palmer,  52,  Stephen’s  Road,  Tunbridge 

e’ls. 

;es. — No.  3,444.  Improvements  in  the  process  of  producing  lenses 
subsidence.  Carl  Zeiss,  29,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street, 

ndon 

•UR- Screen. — No:  3,601.  Manufacture  of  a  screen  for  colour 
otography.  Carl  Spath,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Southampton 
il dings,  London. 

sloping.- — No.  3,632.  Improved  method  of  nlacing  photographic 
des  in  developing,  fixing, ,  or  washing  tanks  in  the  dark-room, 
lney  Herbert  Nathan,  50,  Harrington  Gardens,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 
e  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
tent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
ndon,  W.C. 

date  in  bi  achets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
'oad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
nvention 

se-Colour  Carbon  Prints— No.  23,615,  1907  (October  25,  1907). 
e  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  methods  of  colour  photo- 
phy,  consisting  in  superimposing  transparent  photographs  or 
dographio  elements  so  that  the  assemblage  gives  more  or  less 
ural  colour  effects,  the  superimposed  photographs  or  photo- 
phic  elements  being  mounted  together  so  as  to  form  a  trans- 
1  ency,  or  being  mounted  for  viewing  by  reflected  light.  The  in- 
tion  is  directed  to  obtaining  in  a  completed  heliochrome  a  truer 
)ur  effect  than  is  (in  most  cases)  practicable  by  merely  superim- 
;  ing  the  usual  developed  reliefs  or  so-called  “  colour  carbon  ” 

1  isparencies  as  obtained  by  the  ordinary  and  well-known  methods, 
th  this  end  in  view,  the  principal  improvements  consist,  firstly, 
'a  system  of  temporary  reconstitution  of  the  colour  effect  with 

■  n-staining  if  required  so  as  to  produce  a  heliochrome  while 
:;!i  element  is  on  a  temporary  support;  and  secondly,  of  viewing 
n  a  temporarily  constituted  heliochrome  under  conditions  which 
lunate  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  supports 

their  separation,  separation  being  necessary  if  the  colour  ele- 
f  its  are  wet. 

he  following  description  applies  to  a  three-colour  photograph, 

'  it  will  be  understood  that  the  invention  is  equally  applicable 
r  wo-colour  and  four-colour  work. 
ie  make  individual  components  of  the  composite  heliochrome, 

■  the  various  photographic  elements  or  the  various  individual 
tographs  as  relief  in  coloured  gelatine,  by  what  is  commonly 
ffn  as  the  “carbon”  process.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a 

1  r  effect  than  would  be  obtained  by  merely  superimposing  the 
h  e  usual  developed  reliefs,  we  adjust  or  regulate  the  tints  of 
l'  e  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

o  increase  the  intensity  of  any  one  transparency,  we  soak  it  in 
'  lution  of  a  dye  of  similar  colour  or  tint  and  rinse  away  the  excess 
Soluble  dye.  To  locally  increase  the  intensity  of  any  one  trans- 
ncy,  we  apply  locally  a  solution  of  a  dye  having  a  similar  colour 
r  nt,  either  by  means  of  a  brush  or  mop  or  by  means  of  a  spray 


apparatus,  air-brush  apparatus,  or  aerograph.  After  such  local 
treatment  the  excess  of  soluble  dye  must  be  rinsed  away. 

In  other  cases  we  alter  or  modify  the  tints  of  the  “  carbon  ”  reliefs 
by  treatment  with  dyes  of  a  different  colour.  Thus  the  yellow 
relief  may  be  tinged  with  a  red  or  orange  or  blue  dye,  the  blue 
relief  or  element  may  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  yellow  dye  to 
render  it  greener,  and  again  the  red  relief  may  be  rendered  more 
purple  by  treatment  with  a  blue  or  violet  dye. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  many  soluble  colour  dyes 
which  would  be  suitable  for  such  general,  or  local,  treatment,  and 
also  that  the  strength  of  the  dye  solutions  is  widely  variable  under 
different  conditions,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  :  — 

As  the  blue  dye. 

Induline  blue, 

Lyons  blue,  or 

Hoffmann’s  violet  (blue  shade). 

As  the  yellow  dye. 

Naphthol  yellow,  or 
Berberine. 

As  the  orange  dye. 

Chrysoidine,  or 
Aurine. 

As  the  red  dye. 

Alizarine  (with  alumed  reliefs), 

Cochineal  red  (or  carmine  with  ammonia),  or 
Magdala  red. 

Approximately,  the  strength  of  the  dye  solutions  would  be  25 
parts  of  the  dye  per  1,000  parts  by  weight.  Ordinarily  the  solvent 
would  be  water,  but  a  variable  amount  of  alcohol  may  be  added, 
which  need,  however,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  one-half. 

Treatment  with  dyes  is  not  an  operation  of  the  nature  of  ordinary 
retouching,  but  part  of  the  system  of  temporary  reconstitution  of 
the  colour  effect,  so  as  to  produce  a  heliochrome  while  each  element 
is  on  its  temporary  support,  and  of  viewing  the  temporarily  con¬ 
stituted  heliochrome  under  conditions  which  eliminate  the  disturb¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  supports  and  their  separation. 
In  order  to  attain  this  end  in  viewing  the  temporarily  constituted 
heliochrome  we  proceed  as  follows  : — The  constituent  elements 
having  been  developed,  as  usual,  and  each  being  on  a  plate  of  glass 
previously  waxed  (or  French-chalked),  and,  if  considered  desirable, 
also  collodionised,  the  reliefs  are  arranged  one  over  the  other,  i.e., 
are  superimposed,  in  a  composite  frame  consisting  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  carriers  (for  a  three-colour  photograph  three  carriers 
would  be  provided)  arranged  over  each  other  and  provided  with 
adjustments  controlled  by  convenient  handles  for  bringing  the 
several  photographs  exactly  in  register,  since,  as  the  adjustment 
has  ordinarily  to  be  made  while  the  reliefs  are  damp  or  wet,  the 
plates  in  that  case  must  not  be  in  absolute  contact. 

If  a  thin,  flexible  celluloid  film  is  used  as  support  of  the  colour 
element,  it  must  be  strained  in  its  frame.  In  case  celluloid  is 
used  the  collodion  coating  must  be  omitted. 

The  separation  when  the  reliefs  are  damp  or  wet,  the  fact  that 
the  substance  of  the  glass  intervenes,  and  the  distance  between  the 
eyes  of  an  observer,  all  tend  to  render  the  assembled  images  con¬ 
fused  or  out  of  register.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience 
and  to  enable  the  effect  of  the  colour  combination  to  be  properly 
judged,  we  prefer  to  view  the  temporary  combination  by  a  tele¬ 
scope  adjusted  at  a  convenient  distance.  Inspection  having  taken 
place,  any  required  adjustment  of  the  colours  is  made  as  specified 
above,  and  further  inspection  followed  by  colour  adjustment  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

In  the  telescopic  axis  we  may  interpose  such  reflectors  as  are 
desirable  for  shortening  the  range,  and  in  practice  we  prefer  to 
bring  the  eyepiece  (which  is  preferably  of  the  true  known  as  a 
diagonal  eyepiece)  of  the  telescope  near  to  the  registeiing  fiame,  so 
that  the  observer  shall  have  the  adjusting  handles  of  the  frame 
immediately  before  him.  The  colour  elements,  when  finally  ad¬ 
justed  for  tint  and  colour  depth,  may  then  be  successively  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  prepared  paper  by  any  proceeding  well  known  to  colour 
printers  by  the  “carbon”  process,  but  we  nrefer  to  use  a  thin 
translucent  paper  or  a  film  of  celluloid  or  the  like,  prepared  or  sur¬ 
faced  with  gelatine  after  the  manner  of  “  double  transfer  paper, 
as  the  permanent  support  of  the  assembled  “carbon’  colour  ele¬ 
ments,  as  by  this  course  the  obtaining  of  register  is  facilitated. 
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The  thin  tianslucent  paper  or  celluloid  bearing  all  the  carbon  colour 
elements  may  be  stripped  from  the  final  glass  plate  or  other  tem¬ 
porary  support  when  all  is  dry,  so  as  to  yield  a  transparent  helio¬ 
chrome,  or  while  the  assemblage  is  on  the  glass  or  other  support  it 
may  be  backed  up  with  one  thickness  of  paper  or  more  to  form  a 
thin  or  thick  support  in  the  manner  well  known  to  carbon  printers. 

To  facilitate  the  exact  registering  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
composite  heliochrome  we  adjust  two  objective  crosses  or  more,  or 
an  equivalent  such  as  black  crossing  lines  on  a  white  disc,  in  the 
scene  so  that  the  images  of  the  cross  lines  come  conveniently  to  the 
margins  or  corners  of  the  negative  plates.  The  register  marks  are 
photographically  produced,  and  therefore  all  mechanical  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  making  them  are  entirely  obviatel. — Edgar  Clifton,  3, 
Beaufort  Villas,  London  Road,  Enfield,  and  Arthur  Ernest  Wells, 
73,  New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras. — No.  2,142.  1908  (January  30.  1908). — The 
invention  consists  of  an  optical  device  applicable  to  the  lenses  of 
stereoscopic  cameras  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  to 
reverse  the  negatives. 

It  relates  to  the  application  of  two  tetrahedra  respectively  to  the 
two  lenses  of  a  stereoscopic  camera  in  such  manner  that  their  faces, 
inclined,  at  45  deg.  to  the  perpendicular  faces,  have  the  effect  of 
reflecting  the  images  towards  the  lens,  whilst  simultaneously  invert¬ 
ing  them  in  the  vertical  and  the  lateral  direction,  so  that  the  double 


inversion  effected  by  the  lenses  restores  the  two  images  to  their 
exact  position. 

By  the  application  of  these  two  tetrahedra  (since  the  images  be¬ 
come  reversed  in  the  two  senses)  the  negative  obtained  on  the 
plate  is*  rectified  both  in  the  lateral  and  in  the  vertical  direction, 
and  consequently  the  two  images  of  this  negative  occupy  their 
exact  respective  positions — that  is  to  say,  the  images  produced  on 
the  negative  do  not  present  any  inversion.  Consequently  the 
necessity  for  subsequent  transposition  of  the  images  is  avoided. 

The  device  comprises  two  tetrahedra  adapted  to  be  mounted 
respectively  opposite  the  two  lenses  of  the  photographic  apparatus. 
Each  tetrahedron  is  contained  within  an  envelope  or  case  a  open 
on  the  two  sides  corresponding  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  light 
rays.  These  two  envelopes  or  casings  a  are  adjustably  mounted 
upon  a  plate  b  presenting  two  tubulures  c  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  two  tubular  casings  containing  the  objectives  of 
the  apparatus.  These  two  casings  a  may,  for  example,  slide  in 
recesses  cl  in  the  plate  6,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  movability  ■'  f 
the  two  casings  a  permits  of  the  regulation  of  the  position  of  the 
luminous  pencils  emerging  from  the  two  tetrahedra  with  respect  to 


the  optical  axes  of  the  objectives.  Each  tetrahedron  presents  two 
mutually  perpendicular  faces,  e,  f ,  and  two  other  faces,  g,  h,  each 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  two  preceding  faces,  as  is 
shown  in  Figs.  3  to  6.  The  two  tetrahedra  are  mounted  in  their 
envelopes  a  in  such  manner  that  the  faces  /,  for  example,  are 
parallel  to  the  objectives  of  the  apparatus.  The  faces  e  then  con¬ 
stitute  the  entrance  faces  of  the  light  rays.  The  special  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  inclined  faces,  g,  h,  has  for  effect  to  reflect  the  images 
while  simultaneously  reversing  them,  both  in  the  vertical  and  in 
the  lateral  direction. 

The  instrument  is  mounted  upon  the  stereoscopic  camera,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  this  case  the  apparatus  must  be  held  in 
making  an  exposure  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of 
the  object  to  be  photographed.  The  light  rays  coming  from  this 
object  enter  the  faces  e  of  the  two  tetrahedra,  and  thereupon  re¬ 
flected  from  the  inclined  faces  g,  h,  emerge  through  the  faces  f, 
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and  finally  pass  through  the  objectives  of  the  camera.  As  abmi 
mentioned,  the  images  reflected  from  the  inclined  faces  g,  h,  a 
initially  reversed  in  the  vertical  and  also  the  lateral  direct ioi 
then  they  are  again  reversed  in  both  directions  by  the  lenses.  TlJ 
negative  thus  obtained,  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  will  thus 


the  stereoscopic  effect  on  the  condition  that  the  glass  face  of  t  ]i 
slide  is  turned  towards  that  side  on  which  are  situated  the  e\jl 
pieces  of  the  stereoscope.  This  negative  thus  presenting  no  ) 
version,  permits  of  a  positive  being  directly  obtained,  as  in  Autj 
chrome  photography. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  photography  positives  are  direct 
obtained  in  a  single  operation  from  this  negative  without  tli 
necessity  of  inverting  the  two  images.  It  is  true  that  these  mirrcl  t 
will  have  the  effect  of  producing  an  inversion  of  the  images  ;  such  i! 
version,  however,  is  only  in  the  lateral  sense,  i.e.,  the  right  and  h 
hand  portions  will  become  interchanged.  In  order  to  rectify  til 
inversion,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  printing  the  positi 
to  place  the  sensitised  surface  against  the  back  of  the  negat 
instead  of  against  the  front,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  tj 
method  in  the  case  of  thin  negatives,  such  as  films.  The  adopt;] 
of  these  mirrors  or  prisms  is,  however,  purely  optional. — Ju 
Richard,  25,  Rue  Meiingue,  Paris. 

Daylight  Developing  Apparatus. — No.  23,148,  1908  (October  .  1 
1908).  The  invention  consists  of  a  box  or  chamber  for  the  develL 
ment  of  plates,  etc.,  the  essential  feature  being  that  the  vesff 
receiving  the  developing  or  fixing  fluid  (which  vessel  is  provided 
opposite  sides  with  red  windows)  is  composed  of  two  parts  capa ! 
of  being  drawn  out  and  connected  in  a  light-tight  manner.  Betwd 
these  parts  the  aperture  for  the  insertion  and  withdrawal  of 
plates  is  arranged.  Alfred  Hamburger,  117  Burggasse,  Vien  j. 
and  Heinrich  Imhof,  206  Hernalser  Hauptstrasse,  Vienna. 

Carrier-pigeon  Camera. — No.  13,128,  1908  (June  20,  1907).  ij  ^ 
invention  relates  to  a  method  of  and  means  for  taking  photogra HM 
of  landscapes,  and  it  consists  essentially  in  attaching  to  a  1 
(say  a  carrier  pigeon)  a  photographic  camera  provided  with  me  • 
for  actuating  the  shutter  and  causing  the  bird  to  direct  its  fi  >  , 

over  the  landscape  to  be  photographed.  The  carrier  pigeo  t- 
taken  to  a  place  from  which  in  its  homeward  flight  it  passes  1 
the  landscape  of  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken.  As  ' 
speed  of  the  pigeon  is  known,  the  time  within  which  the  1;  ‘ 
will  be  above  the  desired  place  can  be  determined  with  suffic  t 
accuracy.  According  to  the  time  thus  determined,  a  shu  c 
mechanism  is  so  adjusted  as  to  effect  the  exposure  at  the  prcr  { 
time.  As  an  example  of  such  mechanism,  an  air  bag  may  ©' 
provided  which,  by  slowly  discharging  the  air,  releases  a  1; ! 
controlling  the  shutter  mechanism. 

Drawings  and  description  are  given  of  the  mechanism  for  « 
release  of  the  shutter  after  a  stated  interval  of  time.  Jr  s  i 
Neubronner,  Cronberg,  Taunus,  Germany. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism.— No.  23,274,  1908  (October  31,  F  )• 
The  invention  relates  to  the  Maltese-cross  feed  mechanism,  whei  y 
the  cross  and  feed  drum  can  be  rotated  independently  of  e 
driving  action  by  rotation  of  their  bearing  frame.  Alfred  DuJ;s 
and  Duskes  Ivinematographen  und  Film-Fabriken,  46  FriedC- 
strasse,  Berlin. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  23,811,  1908  (November  6,  F  )• 
The  invention  provides  means  whereby  the  film  is  allowed  to  rp 
freely  past  the  aperture  without  positive  engagement  with  guA 
This  is  effected  by  utilising  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  film,1® 
latter  being  so  bent  during  a  portion  of  its  passage  that  the  el#® 
reaction  causes  it  to  bear  smoothly  against  a  guide  surface  haig: 
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r  perture  for  the  passage  of  the  light.  The  requisite  bending 
i  he  film  is  produced  by  means  of  the  guiding  device  (rollers, 
i  e-plate,  or  the  like),  past  which  the  film  travels  to  the  aper- 
u  i  guide  way.  Alfred  Duskes  and  Duskes  Kinematographen 
i  Film-Fabriken,  46  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin, 
j  atograph-Phonograph. — No.  23,276,  1908  (October  31,  1908)). 
L,  irding  to  the  invention,  the  method  of  securing  synchronism 
f  be  actions  of  a  cinematographic  machine  and  sound-recording 
i  fine  working  in  conjunction  but  mechanically  unconnected 
■  each  other,  is  by  causing  a  visual  sign  moving  synchronously 
r  i  one  of  the  machines  to  be  projected  in  the  form  of  a  shadow 
r  nage  to  a  sign  moving  synchronously  with  the  other  machine, 
i  by  so  controlling  the  action  of  one  of  the  machines  that  the 
i,  tions  of  the  signs  preserve  a  predetermined  relation  to  each 
t  r.  Alfred  Duskes  and  Duskes  Kinematographen  und  Film- 
ijriken,  46  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 

l)eu>  Crade  names. 

E.  Albert  and  Co.  Collodion  Emulsion  (Device). — 
1  308,899.  Chemical  substances  used  in  photography,  photo- 
lihic  plates,  and  sensitised  films.  Eugen  Albert,  trading  as 
)  E.  Albert  and  Co.,  Schwabingerlandstrasse  55,  Munich,  Ger- 
i  y,  Doctor  of  Natural  Science.  December  16,  1908. 
eWorld  in  Motion  (Device). — No.  308,983.  Cinematograph 
h  bearing  taken  photographs.  Weisker  Bros.',  4,  6,  8,  and  10, 
lie  Street,  Liverpool,  cinematograph  specialists.  December  19, 

- — - 
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e Sinclair  “Efficient”  Dark-room  Lamp.  Soldi  by  James  A. 

nclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 
i  el  and  ingenious  as  are  the  almost  innumerable  patterns  of 
l  oom  lamp  few  constructors  of  this  essential  item  in  the 
)3'rapher’s  equipment  have  realised  the  fact  that  novelty  or 
eiity  per  se  is  a  less  desirable  quantity  than  efficiency  in  one 
o  points  which  are  very  largely  disregarded.  For  the  lamp 
i  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Sinclair’s  firm 
i  y  be  justly  claimed  that  its  virtues  are  precisely  those  of 


i  cal  usefulness  even  though  it  exhibits  no  essential  departure 
a  type  of  lamp  which  has  been  made  in  various  forms.  The 
1  of  its  good  features,  however,  is  that  the  lamp  is  of  ample 
e  the  illuminating  area  of  the  front  being  llin.  by  9^in.,  and 
1  of  each  of  the  side  windows  Tin  by  6in.  Thus,  in  addition 
e  working  bench  getting  a  full  illumination,  the  shelves  and 
spaces  in  the  dark-room,  which  frequently  are  inconveniently 
are  in  this  case  well  lighted.  The  size,  again,  allows  of  an 
servoir  of  ample  capacity  being  used  without  the  chance  of 
1  eating  or  the  necessity  of  frequently  refilling.  The  burner, 
dver,  is  one  of  the  well-known  duplex  pattern  supplied  with 


large  table  lamps,  and  is  adjustable  from  the  outside  and  provided 
with  a  lever  extinguisher.  The  next  feature  for  which  the  lamp 
should  be  commended  is  the  excellent  way  in  which  all  leakage 
of  white  light  is  provided  against.  The  grooves  for  the  light- 
filters  are  provided  with  a  double  cover,  and,  further,  are  made 
broad  enough  to  take  even  the  thickest  filters'  or  safe-lights,  which 
again  are  much  further  than  usual  from  the  lamp  itself  and  so  are 
better  insured  against  danger  by  heat.  The  cut-off  of  white  light 
is  equally  thoroughly  done  in  the  case  of  the  chimney. 

Although  such  a  recital  as  the  above  of  these  characteristics  of 
the  lamp  cannot  show  it  to  be  a  revolution  in  this  class  of  appara¬ 
tus,  the  step  in  advance  which  the  makers  have  actually  taken  is 
in  giving  first-rate  attention  to  the  apparently  minor  points  which 
make  a  dark-room  lamp  really  satisfactory  in  use. 

Complete  with  two  fabric-filters,  one  yellow  and  one  red,  for 
each  window  (six  fdters  in  all),  burner  and  glass  chimney,  the 
lamp  is  sold  at  21s.  If  supplied  for  the  electric  light  a  duplex 
switch  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  light  may  be  obtained 
either  outside  or  inside  the  lantern,  as  desired.  In  the  oil  lantern 
white  light  is  immediately  accessible  by  opening  one  of  the  side 
doors,  which  is  hinged  to  the  lamp  body  for  this  purpose. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Three-Bar  “  Imperial  ”  Set.  Made  by  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham. 

The  half-plate  “Imperial”  set  issued  by  the  Thornton-Pickard 
Co.  during  the  past  year  or  two  at  an  inclusive  price  of  70s.  has 
been  the  recipient  of  much  favourable  appreciation,  our  own  among 
the  number,  and  anyone  who-  has  handled  or  used  the  camera  will 
confirm  us  in  describing  it  as  an  instrument  cle  luxe  at  a  popular 
price.  In  the  instrument  to  be  issued  during  the  present  season 
the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have  made  a  small  modification  which 
is  not,  however,  without  its  importance.  It  consists  in  the  addition 
to  the  front  of  three  brass  bars  which,  apart  from  strengthening 
the  bearings  of  the  lens  panel,  give  an  extra  handsome  appearance 
to  the  instrument,  and  on  this  latter  account  alone  should  enhance 


it  in  the  dealers’  eyes  since  appearance,  as  everyone  knows,  goes 
a  considerable  way  towards  effecting  a  sale.  However,  there  is 
more  in  the  three-bar  feature  than  is  suggested  in  either  of  the 
above  two  reasons  for  its  adoption.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Co. 
have  registered  the  three-bar  design  of  front  and  have  thus  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with  the  reputation  of  their  many  other  descriptions  of 
camera  and  other  photographic  apparatus,  and  the  present  model 
of  the  “  Imperial  ”  set  in  no  way  belies  the  good  opinions  which 
its  predecessors  have  obtained  for  it,  whilst  the  three  brass  bars, 
far  from  having  the  sinister  association  which  this  material  when 
taking  a  spherical  form  may  have  for  many  people,  provide  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture. 

In  short,  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  would  advise  intending  pur- 
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chasers  to  ask  their  dealer  for  the  70s.  camera  set  with  the  three 
brass  bars,  a  set  many  features  of  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  in 
previous  notices,  and  which  we  find  most  fully  described  on  pages 
41  to  45  of  the  catalogue  obtainable  on  application  to  the  company. 

The  prices  of  the  outfit  thus  modified  remain  the  same,  namely, 
70s.  with  Thornton-Pickard  “  Rectoplanat,”  75s.  with  Beck  “Sym¬ 
metrical,”  and  80s.  with  Thornton-Pickard  “  Pantoplanat,”  in  each 
case  with  one  dark-slide,  three-fold  tripod,  and  Thornton-Pickard 
time  and  instantaneous-  shutter  with  speed  indicator. 

The  “Regina”  Studio  Arc  Lamp.  Sold  by  Marples,  Leach,  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Adnil  Buildings,  Artillery  Lane,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  London,  E/C. 

In  this  new  artificial  light  for  the  studio  which  is  just  being 
introduced  to  photographers,  photo-printers,  and  photo-engravers, 
the  principle  adopted  is  a  further  development  of  the  enclosed  arc. 
The  arc  is  not  merely  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  resting  on  a  circular 
plate  and  covered  more  or  less  completely  above,  but  is  contained  in 
a  glass  chamber  of  dome  or  bell  shape  which  is  fastened  by  an  air¬ 


tight  lute  to  a  circular  metal  platform,  which  latter,  bell,  carbons 
and  all,  forms  part  of  the  rod  and  connected  levers  serving  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  arc.  This  form  of  construction  gives  a  very 
compact  lamp,  but  the  distinct  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
“Regina”  lamp  is  the  perfect  enclosure  of  the  arc  and  the  highly 
actinic  light  thus  produced  even  without  a  great  span  between 
the  carbons.  The  glass  cover  of  the  arc  forms  a  chamber  which  the 
air  can  enter  or  escape  from  only  by  the  valve  for  the  purpose. 

The  lamp  is  constructed  to  work  with  four  amperes  of  current 
giving  a  light  of  great  visual  power,  which  is  used,  whilst  posing 
and  focussing  the  sitter,  but  for  the  actual  exposure  use  is  made 
of  a  “  foot  contact,”  by  which  the  arc  is  caused  to  take  its  full 


current  of  ten  amperes  and  to  give  the  full  power  of  light.  IV* 
with  the  foot  upon  the  “  foot  contact  ”  instantly  makes  this  c)iL  I 
in  the  light,  although  the  gain  is  chiefly  in  the  actinic  rays  an.  L  1 
light  therefore  does  not  “jump  up  ”  to  such  an  extent  as  toL  - 
turb  the  sitter.  The  “foot  contact”  may  be  attached  to  any  L 
venient  length  of  flexible  connection  and  thus  brought  elocL 
the  camera.  The  general  appearance  of  the  lamp  is  shown  ii  ,e  i 
drawing,  in  which  are  seen  the  two  reflecting  screens  recomme  <j  i 
by  the  makers  as  specially  suited  for  the  lamp,  but  not  indis]  <. 
able,  the  lamp  being  adaptable  to  any  system  of  screens,  j 
used  with  an  arc  of  high  intensity.  The  comparatively  small  fe 
df  the  lamp  and  the  absence  of  loose  parts  fit  it  excellently  ir  l 
taking  about  for  such  work  as  portraiture  at  large  gatherings  <  it  t 
a  sitter’s  home. 

The  lamp  is  supplied  for  voltages  from  110  to  220,  and  for  d  at  i 
or  alternating  current.  As  regards  the  cost  of  using  it  as  a  gtL  < 
light  the  following  figures  from  an  illustrated  prospectus  issue*  y  , 
Messrs.  Marples,  Leach  may  be  quoted. 

The  working  costs  of  the  “Regina”  studio  lamp  are  as  foil* 
on  the  basis  that  for  every  operation,  grouping,  etc.,  10  min.!*  I 
reckoned,  which  for  portraits  is  quite  sufficient : 

Current  consumption  per  hour,  220  volts,  4  amps.  =.880  KV»t  I 
2d.  =1.76d.  per  hour. 

Increased  current  consumption  during  exposure,  220 
16  amps.  =3.520  at  2d.  =7.04*/.  per  hour. 

Cost  of  carbons  for  50  hours,  1  No.  40  carbon  at  2d.  a  ] 


hour  .04c?. 

1  No.  83  Arc  enclosure  globe  for  100  hours  at  1*.  3d.  -W 
hour  .15(Z. 

Cost  for  One  Exposure. 

Current  consumption  in  10  min.  ...  ...  ...  ...  .29  « 

,,  ,,  during  exposure  for  10  sec.1)  ...  .01  IJ 

Cost)  of  carbon  for  10  min.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .007 j . 

Globe  replacement  for  10  min.  ...  ...  ...  ...  .02  , 


Expenses  for  exposure  .327! I 
l less  than  one-third  of  a  per). 

This  circular  should  be  consulted  for  some  general  hints  into 
use  of  the  lamp,  some  examples  of  portraiture  done  with  it,  (d 
the  full  list  of  prices,  from  which  latter,  we  understand,  disco tt 
are  offered  to  bona-fide  professional  photographers.  The  lamp 
evidently  one  which  embodies  most  careful  design  and  excen 
workmanship,  and  we  hope  very  shortly  to  report  more  particuM 
as  to  the  photographic  intensity  of  the  light.  Meanwhile,  Mela 
Marples,  Leach  have  the  lamp  on  exhibition  in  their  showroonjn 
Artillery  Lane,  close  to  Liverpool  Street  Station. 


Deu)  Materials, 

Mounting  Papers.- — Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray’  m  J 
R-oad,  London,  W.C.,  have  prepared  a  sample  book  of  art  p  r8  1 
suitable  for  mounts,  folders,  etc.,  and  obtainable  in  thick  or  I11  I 
quality  at  a  uniform  moderate  price  of  4s.  and  8s.  per  j 
respectively.  The  sample  pieces  a.re  of  fair  size — up  to  85  1  6 
inches — and  thus  allow  of  their  effect  with  prints  of  various  Ip  • 
and  colours  being  readily  judged.  Colour  and  texture  in  tp  ; 
instance  are  excellent,  and!  the  selection  is  a  most  useful  on<pr  | 
the  professional  who  wants  tasteful  mounting  for  prints  of  via  1 
ever  kind.  The  “Studio”  papers,  which  are  rather  cheaper,  r|ll  I 
the  same  comment.  They  also  are  for  mounts  and  folders.  “  Fc' 
covers  are  of  a  “matter”  description,  “Linen.”  boards  a  0 
pleasant  -class  of  paper,  and  “  Vellum  ”  boards  still  another  disk* 
mounting  material.  Messrs.  Jones  further  increase  the  usefu  l 
of  their  portfolio  by  including  specimens  of  tissues  and  jD* 
papers.  The  whole  volume  is-  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  p  -0’ 
grapher,  to  whom  it  should  be  worth  many  times  the  shM  j 
charged  for  it.  Yet  Messrs.  Jones  offer  to  refund1  the  mon<j 
the  portfolio  is  returned,  or  to  credit  the  sum  on  an  order  of  5s.  v| 
of  mounting  materials  being  placed.  “  And  that,”  as  the  Gilhe  lD 
ballad  runs,  “is  like  to  happen  soon.” 

1  The  exposure  does  not  occupy  ten  seconds,  but  this  period  is  reckoned  C16 1 
time  the  higher  current  is  in  use. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

iild  Photography. — The  current  issue  of  the  “Prism,”  the 
:  ;ch  and  Lomb  magazine  sent  bv  Messrs.  Staley  for  one  penny 
«  tp,  is  devoted  to  the  portraiture,  mostly  outdoors,  of 

]  Iren. 

irgalns  at  Fallowfields. — A  long  list  of  apparatus  and 
;  rials  now  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Fallowfield  at  very  great 
>  ctions  on  the  list  prices  reaches  us  from  146,  Charing  Cross 
1 1.  W.  The  list  includes  a.  variety  of  dry -plates  and  printing 
j  rs,  storage  boxes  and  cases,  printing  frames,  dark-room  lamps, 
i  es  and  trays,  washing  and  fixing  apparatus,  chemicals,  cameras 
i  accessories,  photo-button  and  ferrotype  accessories,  enlargers, 
ura  cases,  tripods,  lenses,  shutters,  albums,  and  mounts,  of 
]  h  latter  an  additional  closely  printed  list  describes  a  very 
s  nsive  Aeries  df  lines  obtainable  at  a  great  reduction. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Friday,  February  26. 


j  leen  Photographic  Art  Club.  “Suggestions  on  the  Placing  of  Objects  in 
ictorial  Photography.”  Alfred  A.  Longden. 

u  ister  Photographic  Society.  Competition  Slides. 

e side  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Yelox 
apers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Monday',  March  l. 

ii  aldy  Photographic  Society.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

a  ampton  Camera  Club.  Lectui  ette  Competition. 

iurminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Church  Interiors.”  L.  W. 
organ. 

8  orough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Genre  Work.”  T.  Lee  Syms. 
Photographic  Society.  Midland  Photographic  Federation  Prints  and  Slides 
i  View. 

c  ord  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Slides. 

it'd  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “  Ozobrome.”  Demonstrated. 

>1  stone  and  District  Camera  Club.  Demonstiation  on  Some  Form  of  Printing, 
amilton  Smith. 

a  rd  Photographic  Society.  “  Working-up  Portrait  Enlargements.”  P.  Weiss. 

cington  Photograph  c  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
1  Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  March  2. 


Photographic  Society’.  “The  Application  of  Pliotogiaphy  to  Scientific 
eseaich.  ’  F.  Martin-Duncan. 

Photographic  Society.  “Toning  and  Colouring  Lantern  Slides.”  H.  B. 
uckley. 

ii  ick  Camera  Club.  Round  Table  Evening, 
iy  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  “  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand 
imera.”  C.  P.  Goerz. 

a  rev  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Meeting, 
ng  Park  Cameia  Club,  Govan.  “Wellington  and  Ward’s  Specialities— 
C.P.  and  Lantern  Slides.”  Harry  Wade, 
a.)  w  Nat.  Field  Club  (Photo.  Sec.)  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


Wednesday’,  March  3. 

il Photographic  Society.  “Development  of  P.O.P.”  J.  Pilkington. 
d 'urgh  Photographic  Society.  “Various  Methods  of  Colour  Photography.” 
ictor  L.  Alexander. 

0)  gh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Ancient  Abbeys  and  Churches 
Essex.”  C.  Forbes. 

vi  on  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
o  i  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  Competitions. 

Camera  Club.  “A  Picture  by  the  Carbon  Process.”  John  H.  Gash, 
re  on  Camera  Club.  “Demonstration  of  the  New  Contact  Lantern  Plate.” 
ratten  and  Wainwright. 

k  pool  and  Fylde  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing, 

, id  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Thursday,  March  4. 

•f.  School  of  Photo-Engraving.  Bolt  Court.  “  Three  colour  Printing.”  J.  R. 
iddell. 

lo  m  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
.  plox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Jool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Painters  as  Story-telleis.  ’  E. 
imbault  Dibdin. 

■y  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
ei  Photographic  Society.  Midland  Photogiaphic  Federation  Prints  and  Slides 
i  View. 

y,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “  Camping.” 
r.  Marston. 

een  Photographic  Art  Club.  Informal  Meeting. 
a  tone  and  Institute  Cameia  Club.  “Demonstration  on  the  Autochrome 
Ate.”  E.  Clement. 

)U  end  on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “A  Tour  in  Holland  and  Brittany.” 
Iphonse  Cary. 

■<  thian  Photographic  Association.  “In  and  Around  Glasgow  Cathedral.” 
lustrated.  James  Jack. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ii  TNG-  held  Tuesday,  February  23,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A., 
1  lie  chair. 

-  paper  on  “  Some  Points  in  Photographic  Shutters  and  a  Simple 
h:ter -tester  Popularly  Explained  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt, 
b  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks  by  giving  a  brief  and  discursive 


reidew  of  the  different  types  of  commercial  shutters  obtainable — 
namely,  the  roller-blind,  diaphragm,  iris,  and  focal-plane.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  action  of  these  shutters  in  reference  to  the  range  of  speeds 
obtainable,  ability  to  give  constant  speeds  under  differing  climatic 
conditions.,  and,  lastly,  the  efficiency  or  effective  duration  of  exposure 
as  compared  with  the  total  duration.  In  this  connection  he  showed, 
by  means  of  diagrams,  the  high  efficiency  of  the  roller-blind  shutter, 
and,  among  diaphragm  shutters,  of  the  Staley  “Compound,”  the 
efficiency  of  which  was  almost  100  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  focal- 
plane  shutters,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  usually  assumed  to  be 
ideal,  he  suggested  that  under  certain  conditions,  for  example,  with 
a.  large  aperture  lens  and  the  blind  at  a  distance  from  the  plate 
which  was  adopted  in  practice  in  the  case’  of  at  least  one  shutter,  the 
efficiency  might  be  appreciably  diminished  over  portions  of  the  plate 
on  either  side  of  -the  centre.  He  alluded  to  some  of  the  remarkable 
statements  made  by  writers  on  shutters.  One,  extolling  a  certain 
shutter,  estimated  its  efficiency  at  fifteen  times-  that  of  a  good  dia¬ 
phragm  -shutter,  equivalent,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  five  times 
perfection. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  paper,  however,  dealt  with  the  shutter- 
testing  apparatus  which  the  lecturer  had  devised  and  himself  con- 
sti noted.  It  embodied  the  principle  for  the  measurements  of  shutter 
.speeds  described  by  Sir  William  Abney,  in  which  the  image  of  an 
illuminated  -slit  is  caused  to  fall  on  a  plate  rotating  at  -a  known  speed. 
In  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Salt  this  method  was  carried  out 
in  a  greatly  simplified  way.  Thi  plate  was  secured  on  a  horizontal 
table,  mounted  upon  a  gramophone  motor,  the  image  being  received 
through  a  horizontally  mounted  lens  by  means  of  a  mirror  placed  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  lens  axis.  Illumination  of  a  vertical 
-strip  of  ground-glass  was  supplied  by  means  of  an  incandescent 
burner,  a  carrier  for  the  shutter  being  placed  immediately  next  the 
slit  of  light  on  the  side  towards  the  camera.  It  was  found  that  the 
motor  would  rotate  with  regularity  at  two  revolutions  per  second, 
which  allowed  of  -exposures  up  to  l-100th  of  a  second  being  measured 
with  accuracy,  the  total  angular  size  of  the  image  being  read  off  on 
a  protractor.  The  diagrams  obtained  with  the  apparatus  showed  at 
the  same  time  the  period  of  effective  action  of  the  shutter,  and  a 
number  of  very  interesting  results  obtained  with  shutters  of  various 
types  working  over  -a  range  of  speeds  was  shown. 

Mr.  Salt  -also  described  and  exhibited  a  very  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  shutter  speeds  devised  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Platinotype  Company.  It  consisted  simply  of 
a  board  above  a  -small  -aperture,  in  which  was  placed  vertically  a 
gla-ss  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  air  could  be  blown.  Held 
in  the  aperture  of  the  board  by  a  light  spring  was  a  very  thin 
plate  of  mica,  to  the  under  side  of  which  a  tiny  brush,  saturated  with 
aniline  colour,  was  fixed.  Below  the  brush,  but  just  out  of  contact 
Yvith  it,  a.  drum  was  caused  to  revolve  at  a  constant  known  speed. 
The  measurement  of  the  shutter  speed  was  made  simply  by  laying 
the  shutter  upon  the  aperture  in  the  board,  turning  the  current  of 
air  upon  it,  and  immediately  releasing.  The  mirror-plate  was  thus 
depressed  -and  the  brush  caused  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  revolv¬ 
ing  drum  whilst  the  shutter  remained  open.  A  record  of  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  drum  during  this  time  was  thus  obtained,  and  the 
speed  of  the  shutter  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  calculation. 

After  some  discussion  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Butler  -showing  a  series  of  absorption  spectra  by 
Professor  Lowell,  which  pointed  to-  the  possible  existence  of  chloro¬ 
phyll  on  the  more  distant  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Uranus. 
Confirmation  was  needed,  as  spectra  of  -specimens  of  chlorophyll  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  laboratory  were  not  exactly  similar,  blit  the  observation 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  vegetable  life  upon  these  planets. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  session  would  never  be  complete 
without  a  demonstration  on  transparencies  for  enlarged  negatives 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hicks,  who  knows  bow  to  make  an  eY'ening,  avowedly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  members,  interesting  to  all.  Metol  was 
the  developer  preferred,  and  a  soft  negative  sought.  Daylight  in 
the  lecturer’s  opinions  gave  far  superior  results  to  those  obtained 
with  the  enlarging  lantern. 

In  the  inevitable  discussion  which  folloYved  on  the  relative  merits 
of  -carbon  versus  dry-plates  for  the  transparency,  a  majority  of  the 
best  workers  considered  tlie  latter  the  best,  all  things  being  taken 
into  account,  although  it  was  recognised  that  a  closer  reproduction 
of  gradation  was  possible  when  carbon  Yvas  the  inteawening  medium. 
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Reticulation  had  troubled  many,  whilst  others  never  experienced 
a  sign  of  it,  though  in  no  case  had  the  precaution  of  collodionising 
the  tissue  been  adopted,  and  procedure  appeared  much  the  same. 
The  president,  Mr.  J.  IM.  Sellers,  invariably  squeegeed  the  tissue 
on  plain  glass,  but  used  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  water ; 
he  secured  perfect  adhesion,  and  no  reticulation.  A  dry-plate,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  more  modification  than  the  carbon  process.  Dr. 
Mees,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  grain  in  an  enlarged  nega- 
time  might  to  a-  great  extent  be  softened  or  diffused  by  making 
the  transparency  on  a  fine  grain  plate. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  on  tihe  16th 
inst.,  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wasted  gave  a  most  instructive  lecture  on 
the  “  Bromoil  ”  process.  He  advised  the  use  of  amidol  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  bromide  print.  Exposure  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
allow  the  print  to  be  developed  to  finality.  But  although  the 
best  result  was  only  obtained  from  a  perfect  print,  yet  a  very  good 
one  could  often  be  got  from  a  print  that  was  not  perfect,  the  oil 
print  obtainable  from  it  being  a  great  improvement  on  the  original. 
In  an  example  shown  by  the  lecturer,  a  print  quite  useless  as  a 
bromide  print  was  made  to  yield  a  very  satisfactory  oil  print. 
After  development  the  bromide  print  should  be  thoroughly  fixed 
and  washed,  as  traces  of  hypo  left  in  the  film  would  be  injurious 
to  the  success  of  the  after  process.  As  to  the  choice  of  bromide 
paper,  many  otherwise  excellent  makes  were  unsuitable  for  bromoil, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  select  the  right  kind.  He  had 
been  most  successful  with  Messrs.  Griffin’s  special  “  Bromoil  ’  paper. 
Mr.  Wastell  then  described  and  demonstrated  the  process  through 
all  the  stages  from  the  bromide  print  to  the  finished  oil  print1,  and 
gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  the  choice  of  brushes,  pigments,  etc., 
and  their  use. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  Dinner.-— The  eighth  annual 
dinner  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  .Society 
was  held  in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  February  18,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie,  president  of  the  Society. 
Upwards  of  60  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  the  company 
including  Mr.  Campbell  Noble,  P.S.A.,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
R.S.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  A.R.S.A.,  Mr.  Archibald  Cochrane, 
Councillor  M’Artliy,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  who 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

The  judges  at  the  exhibition — Messrs.  Campbell  Noble,  Burns, 
and  Cochrane — who  were  the  guests  of  the  evening,  were  toasted  on 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Duthie  said  the  proper  kind  of 
photographic  exhibition  was  one  where  pictures  of  merit  were 
chosen  and  awards  of  equal  merit  given.  If  they  wanted  to  get 
a  good  exhibition  numerically,  the  principal  thing  was  to  get  good 
judges — and  this  year  they  had  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  A.  J.  Watson,  Glasgow,  proposed  “  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society,”  and  Mr.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  in  the  course 
<of  his  reply,  referred  to  the  many  practical  difficulties  which  faced 
amateur  photographers  in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of  the 
art.  On  Friday  evenings  he  used  to  prepare  his  half-dozen  plates. 
His  camera  was  like  a  trunk.  He  had  it  still.  He  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  once  to  mount  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  with  it.  Sadly 
enough,  when  he  got  there  he  could  see  nothing.  If  he  might 
be  allowed  a  joke,  he  viewed  the  mist  but  missed  the  view.  In 
those  days,  he  said,  men  put  their  hearts  into  the  work,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  chemistry  and  the  art  of  photography  were  to 
them  special  studies.  Some  would  say  that  photography  was  not 
an  art,  but  he  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  appealed  to  all 
intelligent  citizens,  and  asked  if  the  Society  was  not  one  which 
should  be  encouraged.  It  was  easier  to  knock  down  than  it  was 
to  build  up,  and  he  advised  the  members  to  disregard  those  who 
were  disposed  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  Society. 


A  New  Developer  and  a  Competition. — A  new  developer 
suitable  for  plates,  papers,  and  lantern  slides  is  just  being  introduced 
by  the  Brugg  'Chemical  Works,  'Limited,  Bragg,  Switzerland.  It 
is  known  as  Pyramidol,  may  he  used  repeatedly,  and  resembles 
hydroquinone,  without,  however,  the  tendency  to  inertness  at  low 
temperature  possessed  by  hydroqninone.  Moreover,  Pyramidol  is 
used  in  much  weaker  solution.  A  book  of  articles  and  formulae 
for  the  new  developer  is  sent  free  by  the  makers  on  application,  and 
it  contains  also  particulars  of  the  competition  in  which  about  £1  Zb 
will  be  given  in  prizes. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligen  * 


Legal  Notices. — It  is  intended,  to  pay  a  dividend  in  the  <■  Lj  I 
Edgar  Wilkinson,  photographer,  carrying  on  business  .it  1  ] 

Arcade,  Norwich,  and  residing  at  218,  College  Rond,  iL  i 
Norwich.  The  last  day  for  receiving  proofs  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ihr  U 
trustee,  4,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C..  is  March  2. 

A  first  and  final  dividend  of  6|d.  in  the  pound  is  to  he  pill 
the  case  of  William  Haddon,  publisher  and  picture  postcard  <1  w 
6,  Bradley  Street,  Burnt  Tree,  Tipton,  Staffordshire. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  case  of  William  Henry  lit  La 
photographer,  etc.,  of  Station  Road,  Feat  hei  .-tone,  Yorkshire!  i 
held  at  the  Official  Receiver’s  office,  Wakefield,  on  FebruaiS 
The  gross  liabilities  were  £192  and  the  deficiency  £125.  Ha  nip.  J 
ascribed  his  failure  to  want  of  capital  and  losses  on  house  pa  tag 
contracts.  No  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  estate  was  lljUr] 
the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver  as  trustee.  The  public  exaniC 
tion  is  fixed  for  March  4. 

A  Manchester  Bankruptcy. — At  the  Lancashire  Chancery  (kfl 
sitting  in  Manchester  on  February  18.  Vice-Chancellor  Leigh  tab  > 
had  before  him  the  debenture  holders’  action  Rajar,  1907,  LiiM,! 
v.  Muenzer,  Limited.  The  defendant  company,  as  already  UlM 
in  our  columns,  was  formed  by  a  Mr.  Max  Muenzer,  who 
on  a  number  of  photographic  businesses  in  Manchester  andL-J 
where,  and  whose  affairs  have  been  recently  investigated  ijlel 
Bankruptcy  Court.  Mr.  Acton  appeared  for  the  trustee  in  ilk* 
ruptcy,  and  Mr.  Cunliffe  for  Rajar,  Limited. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  stated  that  a  receiver  was  originally  ;i pp< Ui ' 
on  his  application  ex  parte,  and  had  been  continued  pendinlke 
hearing  of  an  application  by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  to  set}® 
an  assignment  of  assets  by  Mr.  Muenzer  to  the  comm  t 
There  was  a  long  inquiry  before  his  Honour  Judge  |w  < 
as  to  whether  Rajar,  Limited,  had  been  guilty  of  consiiqr 
and  fraud  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  creditors.  His  Honour  ;nJ 
that  there  had  been  no  fraudulent  conspiracy,  though  ln|. 
Limited,  had  been  indiscreet  and  their  representative  had  (.e8  ' 
improperly  in  remaining  upon  the  committee  of  inspection  tit® 
time  when  he  was  taking  the  debentures  which  formed  the  sw! 
of  the  present  proceedings.  However,  the  Judge  acquitted  tab- 
from  any  charge  of  conspiracy.  He  (Mr.  Cunliffe)  suggeste*  pdk, 
his  Honour  should  make  certain  findings  of  fact  with  a  vi  I  to 
assist  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  IgO 
Parry  accordingly  found  that  there  was  no  evidence  thalffl 
company  (Muenzer,  Limited)  had  any  pioperty  or  assets 
property  assigned'  by  the  bankrupt,  which  was  now  the  pi  rrigps 
of  the  trustee  ;  that  the  company  was  a  sham  erected  by  V  ze? 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  his  creditors ;  an  fewl 
the  trustee’s  title  related  hack  to  July  5,  1908,  and  he  was  t  rail 
to  recover  all  property  of  the  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  the  gn- 
ment  to  Muenzer,  Limited,  and  all  property  created  in  the 
of  trading.  His  Honour  expressed  the  view  that  the  i 
should  hand  over  to  the  trustee  all  the  property  in  his  poss  |ob,  ( 
then  the  trustee  should'  bring  before  him  all  bona  fide  elaiipB.,* 

Mr.  Cunliffe  added  that  in  addition  to  the  plaintiffs  then  leiv 
two  gentlemen  who  claimed  to  have  debentures.  Judge  I  'p 
decision  left  it  open  to  his  clients  to  put  in  a  claim  with  an  I 
to  subsequently  acquired!  property  so  far  as  they  did  not  w- 
sent  assets  transferred  by  Muenzer. 

Mr.  Acton  said  he  agreed.  Judge  Parry  was  desirous  it 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  not  a  judgment,  but  merely  ii 
of  fact  which  he  hoped  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Vice-Chan  W 

The  Vice-Chancellor :  So  they  are. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  said  his  clients  were  quite  willing  to  -withdraj 
receiver. 

Mr.  Grierson,  the  receiver,  who  was  present  in  Court, 
that  he  had  neither  paid  nor  received  anything,  but  the  bt'|iesS4 
had  been  kept  together.  Money  had  come  in  and  been  us'l  ^ 
the  payment  of  wages  and  so  on.  There  had  been  !jeIi 
bailiffs  in  possession. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  directed  that  the  receiver  be  dischar'j 
passing  his  accounts,  and  remarked  that  he  wTas  quite  SK 
that  Judge  Parry  should  deal  with  cases  of  this  sort. 
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Puds  and  Dotes. 


i  c  Photographic  Society. — The  secretary  is  now  Mr.  H. 

shead,  St.  Edward  Street,  Leek.  The  meeting-place  is 
i  dr a  Club. 

i  wn-Town  Topics,”  the  very  live  organ  of  the  Obrig  Camera 
i  ny,  147,  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  has  changed  its  title  to 
t  Dgraphie  Topics.”  The  current  issue  contains  “Twelve 
<n  Don’ts,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

( 3UGH  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — This  society, 
:  has  its  headquarters  at  103,  Borough  Road,  S.E.,  is  holding 
i  mal  exhibition  of  members’  work  on  March  25,  26,  and  27. 

C.  Tihiey  has  consented  to  officiate  as  judge,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
)  av  will  give  a  lecture  each  evening,  entitled  “  A  tour  through 
a”  which  wall  be  illustrated  with  eighty  Autochrome  lantern 

cday  Labour. — A  return  has  been  presented  to  Parliament 
;;  ting  reports  from  his  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad  as  to 
;  :ion  in  foreign  countries  respecting  a  weekly  rest  day.  From 
]>ort  it  appears  that  in  Italy  the  weekly  rest  can  be  given  to 
Tees  in  photographic  shops  on  a  day  other  than  Sunday,  and 
system  of  rotation.  In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland, 
graphic  establishments  are  allowed  to  be  opened  between  10  and 
c:k  on  Sundays  in  summer,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  winter, 
sistants  in  these  every  third  Sunday  at  least  must  be  entirely 


biographic  Registration  of  Sounds. — Dayton  C.  Miller,  in 
ir  before  the  Baltimore  Physical  Society,  U.S.A.,  writes:  — 
iking  large  scale  records,  showing  the  details  accurately,  of 
px  sound  waves  having  frequencies  ranging  from  500  to  10,000, 
onograph  and  oscillograph  methods  seem  unsuitable.  The 
mg  direct  mechanical  method  has  given  satisfactory  results: 

lall  steel  cylinder,  1  mm.  in  diameter,  is  arranged  to  receive 
i 1  motion,  with  a  minimum  of  reaction  effects,  which  is  pro- 
i  al  to  the  displacement  of  a  sensitive  diaphragm.  A  minute 
x  with  its  plane  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  reflects  light 
ecial  camera,  and  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.  gives  waves  15  cm. 
e  diich  show  great  detail. 


Fallowfield  Smoker. — Even  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Inns 
rt  Hotel,  which  this  year  was  the  scene  of  the  Fallowfield 
aag,  the  accommodation  was  none  too  great,  a  tribute  to  the 
r  of  good  programmes  which  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  Charing 
J?  load  have  provided  on  past  occasions.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley. 
hair,  was  supported  by  many  familiar  figures  in  the  photo¬ 
trade,  and  the  numerous  company  remained  until  a  late 
f  pertained  by  an  excellent  programme  of  music,  recitals,  and 
of  hand.  The  whole  proceedings,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
3  lindley,  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Preece,  assistant  secretary, 
e  off  with  enjoyable  smoothness,  and  served  to  emphasise  the 
a  :d  vigour  and  activity  of  the  firm  oif  Fallowfield. 

•  uith  and  Co.,  commercial  photographers,  159,  Stroud  Green 
d  mndon,  N.,  advise  us  they  have  removed  to  more  convenient 
R  s  at  18,  Marquis  Road,  Stroud  Green. 

h“Pushaxe”  Competition. — From  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17, 
P  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  we  have  received  the  list  of 
in  the  competition  organised  in  connection  with  the  “  Push- 
ingle-solution  universal  developer.  Messrs.  William  Grove 
Walter  Barnett  acted  as  judges.  The  plate  and  printing 
eiused  by  each  competitor  follow  the  name  in  each  case:  — 

I.  (landscape  or  general  subject,  instantaneous  exposure). — 
rize,  £30,  A.  Rose,  60,  Bartholomew  Road,  Camden  Town, 
Imperial  special  rapid,  Wellington  cream  crayon;  second 
615,  Thomas  Fletcher,  177,  Beresford  Street,  Camberwell 
•  E.,  Marion’s  Iso,  Kodak;  third  prize,  £4,  H.  Selby,  912, 
oad,  Lower  Tottenham,  Imperial  Isochrom,  Kodak  velvet. 

II..  (best  studio  negative  portrait,  any  exposure). — First 
£25,  Henrick  Hofman,  8,  Westwick  Gardens,  Shepherd’s 
V.,  Barnet,  Lillywhite  (Halifax)  ;  second  prize,  £10,  Winter 
Ij'sons,  12a,  Springbridge  Road,  Ealing,  Imperial  special  sensi- 
>  xlak  matt;  third  prize,  £3,  George  R.  Henderson,  162, 
^'Street,  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  Mawson  and  Swan,  Rotograph. 

'k  HI-  (copy  of  an  oil  painting,  time  exposure). — First  prize, 


£20,  Edgar  G.  Lee,  17,  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  isochromatic,  Birmingham  Photo  Company’s  Cri¬ 
terion  bromide  ;  second  prize,  £5,  Herbert  A.  Game,  17,  Pembridge 
Place,  Bayswater,  W.,  Edwards’s  ortho,  snapshot,  Velox  special  por¬ 
trait;  third  prize,  £2,  John  Maddison,  R.D.S.,  149,  Grange  Road 
East,  Middlesbrough,  Barnet  ortho.,  Paget  self-toning. 

Class  IV.  (lantern  slide  plain).— First  prize,  £1,  Edgar  G.  Lee,  17, 
Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edwards’s  iso  instantaneous, 
Mawson  lantern  plate. 


Correspondence. 

*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  C  or  respondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

A  DISCLAIMER  FROM  MESSRS.  RAINES  AND  CO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  that  a  Stockton- 
on-Tees  firm  of  polish  manufacturers,  with  a  name  only  slightly 
different  from  our  own,  is  offering  enlargements  to  users  ol  its 
product,  in  return  for  a  certain  number  of  coupons — obtainable,  of 
course,  from  the  wrapping  of  the  product  in  question. 

May  we  therefore  beg  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  announce 
to  your  readers  that  we  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  scheme  ? 
We  make  this  request,  because  some  years  ago,  when  the  same  firm 
was  running  a  competition,  we  received  a  certain  number  of  entries, 
thus  proving  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  was  confusing 
to  the  postal  authorities. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  we  are. 
Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  Raines  and  Co. 

Photographic  Works,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

February  17,  1909. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Just  a  few  words  to  my  fellow  assistants.  Trade  in 
this  colony  is  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least.  Competition  is  very  keen,  wages 
very  low  indeed,  living  is  also  very  dear,  and  the  climate  somewhat 
trying.  The  prospects  are  very  remote.  YY>u  are  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  in  England  for  comparatively  less  money. 
Hours  are  about  the  same.  If  you  ever  do  come  out  here,  do  not 
accept  an  agreement  which  binds  you  down  in  any  way.  You  may 
not  like  your  employer  and  the  class  of  work,  and  perhaps  you  will 
want  to  get  away  I  advise  any  assistant  (retoucher  or  operator)  not 
to  accept  an  engagement  for  less  than  £20  per  month  at  least,  which 
is  equivalent  to  £8  per  month  in  England.  See  that  your  passage 
is  paid  out  to  the  colony,  and  also  passage  home,  if  you  are  to  stay 
here  for  a  lengthy  period.  This  is  usually  allowed,  but  have  it  in 
black  and  white.  There  are  lots  of  good  men  here  being  paid  most 
ridiculous  wages,  so  little  that  they  will  probably  never  get  back 
to  Old  England  again. 

Photographers  are  closing  their  businesses  in  every  direction. 
Talking  of  undue  restriction  in  agreements,  you  have  only  to  glance 
at  a  few.  You  would  find  ample  evidence  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
employer.  I  may  mention  that  all  new  processes,  not  forgetting 
colour  photography,  we  never  come  in  touch  with  here,  only  by 
reading  the  articles  in  the  “  B.J.”  We  just  retouch  and  operate;  we 
go  back,  not  forward.  There  is  no  room  for  printers.  Colonials  can 
do  all  that  is  required  in  that  direction,  and  at  low  wages. 

Concluding,  I  must  thank  the  “B.J.”  for  this  space  I  have  occu¬ 
pied.  I  hope  soon  to  be  back  in  good  Old  England,  where  I  can 
follow  the  profession  and  enjoy  it. — Yours  truly,  F.  Collett. 

Cape  Town. 


CINEMATOGRAPH  PROFITS— £7,000  FOR  A  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — That  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives  is  wonderfully  true  of  the  photographic  world.  The 
photographer  whose  work  sells  at  high  prices  cannot  understand  how 
the  man  who  sells  “  stickybacks  ”  can  make  a  living,  and  the  cheap 
man,  who  relies  on  a  large  number  of  sitters  daily,  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  the  man  who  gets  only  two  or  three  sitters  daily  can 
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make  enough  to  pay  the  rent ;  yet  all  seem  to  go  on  from  year  to 
year,  notwithstanding  the  ever-present  grumble  of  bad  business. 

But  what  would,  anyone  unconnected  wjith  the  cinematograph 
business  say  to  paying  £7,000  for  one  film?  Yet  the  film  of  the  Burns- 
Johnson  prize  fight  has  just  changed  hands  at  that  figure,  and  even 
this  marvellous  figure  only  represents  the  rights  for  Great  Britain. 
If  we  take  account  of  the  sale  of  the  rights  of  this  one  film  for  the 
whole  world  we  get  a  figure  that  is  almost  unbelievable,  and  this 
for  one  single  negative  film. 

These  enormous  figures  take  one’s  breath  away.  They  seem  so 
utterly  impossible,  and  it  seems  so  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a 
profit  on  such  a  transaction,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  com¬ 
parative  short  life  of  such  a  film,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  is 
a  sound  business  proposition.  Yet  not  only  is  the  idea  sound  but 
extremely  profitable,  so  profitable,  in  fact,  that  not  only  were  people 
willing  to  give  £7,000  for  one  spool  of  films,  but  the  rush  to  buy 
was  so  great  that  at  least  two  would-be  purchasers  journeyed  all  the 
way  to  Marseilles  to  meet  the  boat  from  America,  so  that  their  offers 
might  be  considered  first. 

Before  me  as  I  write  are  two  telegrams,  and  a  reply.  In  them  we 
read  the  answer  to  our  riddle.  The  first  telegram  is  from  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  film  to  the  manager  of  a  music-hall,  and  it  reads  : 
“  What  is  your  best  offer  for  sole  rights  to  use  Burns-Johnson  film 

in  -  for  one  week?”  The  reply  was:  “We  offer  £100  for 

rights  for  one  week.”  But  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  for  in  the 
.secjond  telegram  I  read:  “Cannot  accept  less  than  £200.  Wire  if 
you  accept.” 

Think  what  this  means  :  £200  for  one  week’s  hire  of  a  film,  which 
only  runs  a  few  minutes.  If  we  multiply  £200  by  the  number  of 
music-halls  at  which  this  film  will  be  .shown  we  see  where  the  profit 
comes  in,  even  after  paying  £7,000  for  the  film.  After  seeing  these 
figures,  who  dare  say  that  there  is  no  money  in  photography? 

Cinematography  is  the  photographer’s  legitimate  business,  but  it 
is  only  considered  by  a  very  few  of  us.  These  figures,  which  the 
writer  can  vouch  for,  show  that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made 
from  this  side  of  the  business,  a  business  which  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  one  that  is  not  overcrowded.  The  work  may  be  difficult  and 
hard,  but  with  prizes  such  a.s  the  above  it  is  well  worth  consideration. 

Cinematograph  halls  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and 
good  films  are  in  great  demand.  Many  people  have  made,  and  are 
making,  fortunes,  both  by  running  these  halls  and  hiring  films.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  more  prizes  than  blanks.  Why  not  enter 
for  a  prize?  Entire  Nous 


THE  “THAMES”  COLOUR  PLATE. 

To1  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  reading  the  letters  in  the  “  B.J.”  of  February  19 
re  the  “Thames”  plate  from  Dr.  Mebes  and  Dr.  Schultz-Hencke,  I 
feel  constrained,  in  common  fairness,  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with 
the  insertion  of  my  experiences  with  the  plate  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  to  those  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  from  “  New  York 
Herald  ”  of  January  3,  and  which  evidently  were  due  to  a  reporter’s 
error. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  “  Thames  ”  plate,  except  to  welcome  any  good  colour  plate?  My 
only  reason  for  writing  is  to  try  and  correct  or  prevent  an  injustice 
being  done  to  the  “Thames”  plate  through  such  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
take.  I  am  engaged  in  obtaining  colour  photographs  as  records 
in  connection  with  surgical  research,  and  you  will  quite  understand 
that  unless  a  result  is  trustworthily  correct  in  colour  rendering  it 
is  of  no  value  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  “  Thames  ”  plates  were  placed  on  the  market  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  box  of  four  from  one  of  the  local  dealers.  A  plate  from  this 
box  was  exposed  on  a  pathological  specimen  of  unique  interest.  This 
specimen  was  one  in  which  certain  delicate  features  needed  very 
accurate  rendering  to  be  of  any  real  value.  The  exposure  was  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  basis  of  ^  of  the  exposure  necessary  for  an  Autochrome. 
The  result  was  a  most  remarkably  colour  correct  and  very  trans¬ 
parent  record.  It  was  shown  at  a  pathological  meeting  in  this  city, 
later  in  London,  and  on  eveiy  hand  it  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  not  by  men  who  were  themselves  photographers,  but 
often  by  surgeons,  who  simply  looked  for  an  accurate  rendering,  and 
very  critical  even  at  that. 

Now  I  do  not  even  suggest  that  I  could  not  have  obtained  an 
equally  good  result  on  an  Autochrome  plate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


I  have  many  equally  good  results  on  that  magnificent  tiiuirj 
photography,  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  plate.  It  is  only  «  L 
iairness  to  a  firm,  who  have  been  t lie  victims  of  an  unforC 
journalist’s  mistake,  to  stand  up  and  point  out  that,  “  in  mv'hal 
have  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  the  “Thames”  plate.-.  mikIM 
similar  conditions  to  those  mentioned  in  the  ‘New  York  lb  ’ 
unfortunate  paragraphs.”  One  does  not  doubt  for  a  nminenU 
Dr.  Mebes’  plates  were  Autochromes,  and  not  “ Thames  ”  f 
I  have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is,  that  at  the  Dresent  tiim  L 
my  colleagues  has  gone  abroad  and  taken  the  plate  with  hii  u 
if  necessary  I  can  substantiate  my  remarks  by  showing  the  <U 
the  plate  in  question.  When  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago  I  s  ve 
the  plate  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  also  at  the  J 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  a  few  who  were  interested.-  Faithfully  m 

S.  E.  Bottom i.ky,  F.R.». 

27,  Oakwood  Avenue,  Roundhav,  Leeds. 

February  22,  1909. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— We  have  read  the  letters  in  your  issue  of  Febril 
from  Dr.  Mebes  and  Professor  Dankmar  Schultz-Hencke.  The  til 
from  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  a  mei  ire 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  as  the  re  to 
the  experiment  in  Professor  Virchow’s  laboratory  only  corrolkttt 
what  has  been  done  under  more  difficult  conditions  in  this  eouidfi 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

Although  we  shall  not  trouble  you  again  in  the  matter,  vnj 
say  that  we  have  sent  to  Berlin  for  the  fullest  report  of  PiIibi 
Schultz-Hencke’s  lecture  at  the  War  Academy,  and  if  any  (Uj 
readers  feel  sufficient  curiosity  to  read  it  they  can  do  so  jtkif 
office. — YTours  faithfully,  The  Thames  'Colour  Plate  C(|l 

(Oliver  S.  Da\\i.p 


Answers  to  Correspondent. 


Painting  Registered: — 

T.  B.  Allanson,  Esplanade  Cottage,  Bridlington.  Painting  (Oil)  of  f.ott  oiAvt 
fit.ats  "t  Fiamborough,  Yorkshire. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Wm.  Warrington,  38,  Church  Street,  Liverpool.  Two  Photographs  of  Rnhhy  jiiw, 
and  Two  Photo  graphs  vj  Group,  Bobby  Andrews,  Vincent  Walker,  l  fcjA 
White. 

F.  G.  Steggles,  Stanley  House,  M'dsomer  Norton,  near  Bath.  Photograph,  l 
CUli'-v  Frays :  Grouoof  Policemen  <•  nd  n>  hers  Station  d  there  during  Mm! 

T.  A.  A.  Morrson,  Scotsman  Buildings,  28,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinbuig  PMh 
gre/  h  of  Mr.  Harold  Bennet  C<  x,  U  niomut  Candidate  for  South  Ed  in  ■ 

F  A.  Fischer  (Genoa). — Mr.  J.  W.  Beaufort,  Easy  Row  an  -5ean- 
fort  Studio,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  who  can  supply  in  qi  Ifiji# 
at  short  notice.  The  best  book  on  the  subject  is  “  Photo-cei  Ii9 
by  W.  Ethelbert  Henry  (Daubarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  Is.). 

3  igil. — 1.  If  you  have  no  connection  among  photographers  ■  iwiflr 
papers,  you  will  obviously  have  to  spend  money  in  advert!- 
offers  to  photographers  and  advising  newspapers  that  i@i 
supply.  This  and  office  outlay  will  be  your  chief  first  co-^fl 
had  better  get  prices  and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  T  iew- 
papers  you  will  find  listed  in  Willing’s  “Press  Guide,’  ffl 
Many  have  their  own  men;  others  handle  outside  photo A’berc1! 
work  chiefly.  3.  Yes.  Application  to  the  police  and  othe  utho- 
rities.  4.  Travel  the  newspapers.  5.  Ten  shillings  and  PenCj 
and  upwards.  6.  Usually  it  is  not. 

Menfab. — 1.  You  cannot  have  a  better  formula  for  an  acif?™ 
bath.  2.  It  is  not  all  easy  to  say  what  is  the  cause  in  the  Ml 
of  a  negative,  but  it  looks  as  though  there  was  a  large  flf 
over  part  of  the  plate.  Try  using  a  larger  stop,  and  sell.'811 
get  rid.  of  the  trouble.  3.  In  the  case  of  the  stop,  a  lonq  i°cJS 
lens  would  most  probably  avoid  the  distortion.  If  you  cartpw 
the  lens  we  will  examine  it. 

E.  K. — You  had.  best  get  “Magnesium  Light  Photography,”  | 
Mortimer  (Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  Is.). 

Photographs  of  Pumpkins. — I  photographed  a  private  gain  N 
summer  with  pumpkins  grown  by  the  “  One  and  All  see(J 
The  negative  was  offered  for  sale  to  them  for  publicaijh  “j 
they  did  not  require  it.  I  see  they  have  reproduced  itp  “11 
magazine.  Can  I  claim? — C.  E. 

If  you  register  the  copyright  in  your  photograph  ,u  c 
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n  further  publication,  but  you  cannot  recover  for  copies 
prior  to  registration. 

_ q  Certainly  they  can  if  the  subject  is  not  one  that 

3S  orthochromatic  methods.  You  want  the  gradation  and 
to  be  as  correct  as  possible.  The  same  materials  and 
Is  as  are  used  in  ordinary  photography  are  suited  to  stereo 
but  you  must  aim  at  rather  softer  results.  2.  This  seems 
,  suitable  focus.  If  the  lenses  are  good  ones  the  results 
be  just  as  perfect  as  those  produced  in  a  bigger  camera, 
we  should  not  consider  it  necessary.  4.  We  know  the 
camera  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  one,  but  have  not  seen 
st. 


)ED.__We  can  only  advise  you  to  apply  to  one  or  other  of 
llarging  firms  doing  club  work.  They  might  be  able  to 
you  with  specimens  of  circulars,  etc. 

-In  the  circumstances  you  name  we  advise  you  to  select  a 
of  the  folding  focal-plane  type.  If  second-hand,  the  lens 
likely  to  be  any  the  worse.  Your  best  course  is  to  look  up 
ikers  given  under  “  Cameras,  Hand,”  in  the  “  Almanac,” 


l 

vphoscope  for  Autochromes. — I  have  lately  been  viewing 
tutochrome  transparencies  (quarter-plate  size)  with  a  single 
,  lens,  about  4^in.  in  diameter,  and  have  been  struck  by 
fidedly  stereoscopic  effect,  and  also  by  the  apparently  life- 
;e  of  the  picture  when  it  is  looked  at  by  the  eye  at  some 
from  the  lens;  and  I  should  like  to  get'  or  to  make  an 
i  tus  of  the  kind  which  would  show  my  Autochrome 
is  under  the  best  conditions.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
(  could  tell  me  in  your  next  number  the  size  and  focus  of 
hich  would  be  likely  to  give  the  best  result,  and  whether 
low  of  any  firm  which  makes  a  speciality  of  this  kind  of 


k-J.  M.  J. 

'find  that  the  best  effect  is  obtained  with  a  reading  lens  of 
i  l^in.  diameter,  and  the  focal  length  of  such  a  lens  is  just 
i  right.  Some  stereoscopes  are  made  with  eye-pieces  that 
ch  be  turned  through  180deg.,  and  when  so  turned  the 
r  tus  is  equivalent  to  -a  graphoscope,  and  has  the  same  effect 
rised  upon  ordinary  single  pictures.  This  would  probably 
e  our  purpose,  otherwise  we  think  you  cannot  do  better  than 
aeading  lens.  You  can,  of  course,  buy  a  graphoscope  com- 
e  fitted  for  viewing  single  pictures  from  any  optician. 

I  (Belfast). — By  no  means  as  good. 

lier. — Kindly  give  a  quick-acting  developer  for  focal-plane 
o  res  (one  solution)  from  1-90  sec.  upwards,  also  for  stand 
il  ment. — Snaps. 

h  pyro-metol  developer  is  as  good  as  any,  say  the  formula 
inn.  the  Imperial  Company’s  Handbook.  For  stand  develop- 
lt  todmal  or  any  clean  developer,  with  some  extra  sulphite, 

l  swer  well. 


n  li  Intensification. — In  the  “  B.J.  ”  of  the  29th  ult.  you 
II  answered  my  question  about  intensifying  negatives.  I 
le  p  the  solutions  (chromium  and  amidol)  and  yesterday  tried 
nlisifv.  I  tried  first  on  a  cut  film  by  a  well-known  maker,  of 
dt  that  I  o-enerally  use.  This  bleached  and  darkened  per- 
h  Then  in  the  same  solution  I  put  another  film  of  the 
'e  ibject  taken  on  the  same  occasion.  This  would  not  bleach. 
THkome  fresh  chromium  solution  in  another  dish  and  trans- 
edhe  film  to  it.  Still  no  result.  Another  film  was  put  into 
ft  lot  of  solution.  No  result;  and  just  as  I  was  going 
it  up  it  suddenly  bleached.  Two  other  films  acted  like 
t,  and  although  I  kept  them  in  the  chromium  solution  for 
our  hours  they  appeared  to  be  quite  unchanged.  I  even 
warmed  the  solution  without  avail.  Can  you  tell  me 
ise  ?— J.  E.  G. 


hA  formula  recommended  in  our  previous  answer  can  only 
us  once,  and  .must  be  mixed  immediately  before  use.  Films 
ten  troublesome  with  A.  Try  the  B  formula  and  repeat 
ne  5Sary,  but  do  not  keep  the  solution  ready  mixed.  It  is 
t  t  keep  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  and  a  2  per  cent, 
ui  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  equal  parts  immediately 
oryse.  You  should  then  have  no  trouble. 

ID  Printing. — (1)  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  -ark 
n'n  the  enclosed  sulphide-toned  bromide  prints?  Sometimes 


they  appear  during  development,  but  more  often  in  the  bleach.  I 
have  tried  several  makes  of  paper  and  have  also  changed  the 
developer  from  M.Q.  to  a  made  up  one,  but  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty.  I  use  sulphite  of  soda,  alum,  and  acetic  acid  in  fixing 
bath,  rinse  print's  between  developing  and  fixing,  and  well  wash 
afterwards.  I  might  add  that  I  use  porcelain  dishes  which  are 
constantly  cleaned  with  acid.  (2)  How  many  cabinet  prints  could 
with  safety  be  fixed  in  hypo,  2  lb.  ;  water,  70  oz? — “Claremont.” 

(1)  If  the  stains  appear  during  development  it  would  seem  that 
they  must  be  due  to  something  in  the  bromide  paper.  Possibly 
it  is  handled  too  much  before  use,  or  else  becomes  contaminated 
by  contact  with  the  negatives.  Try  cleaning  the  latter  and 
varnish  them  if  they  are  not  already  varnished.  (2)  Your  fixing 
bath  is  much  too  strong.  Instead  of  2  lb.  in  70  oz.  we  should 
use  1  lb.  in  80  oz.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  prints  can 
be  fixed  with  safety.  We  should  throw  away  the  bath  as  soon 
as  it  became  discoloured,  but  washing  between  development  and 
fixing  will  keep  it  clear  for  a  long  time.  Ijf  you  allow  1  lb.  of 
hypo,  per  gross  of  prints  you  will  be  on  the  safe  side  without 
being  unduly  extravagant,  considering  the  price  of  hypo. 

F.  W.  D. — So  far  as  we  can  see,  your  only  course  is  to  practise  a 
very  quick  manipulation  of  the  ball.  Perhaps  the  makqrs  of  the 
shutter  can  advise  you  further. 

Cinematograph. — I  am  writing  to  you,  for  I  think  you  are  the  most 
likely  people  who  could  inform  me  on  the  following  matter.  I  am 
desirous  of  becoming  a  cinematograph  operator,  and  am  at  a  loss 
who  to  apply  to  for  a  situation.  If  you  could  enlighten  me  I  should 
be  obliged,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cinematograph  periodical 
being  published.  I  am  seventeen  years  of  age. — A.  L.  Grunwell. 

Better  apply  to  one  or  two  of  the  cinematograph  firms  such  as 
those  advertising  in  the  “  Kinetograph,”  published  at  Id.  weekly, 
by  E.  T.  Heron  and  Co.  9,  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W. 

Toning  Blue  Prints. — Can  you  tell  me  a  method  of  toning  ferro- 
prussiate  (blue  prints)  like  the  enclosed  ?  I  have  heard  that 
catechu  and  borax  will  tone  them,  but  cannot  get  anything  like  the 
result  here  obtained.  I  have  only  recently  become  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  paper,  and  must  say  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  ifare  supplied  every  week.  If  you  cannot  inform  me  how  to 
obtain  the  result,  can  you  suggest  any  other  simple  way  of  toning 
blue  prints? — Ferro-Gallic. 

We  have  obtained  tones  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  print 
you  send  by  the  borax  and  catechu  method,  but  the  process  is  slow 
and  not  at  all  certain.  There  is  not  a  really  satisfactory  method 
of  toning  blue  prints  which  can  be  worked  in  a  regular  wav.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  prepare  a  print  on  sepia  paper  and  tone 
that  by  one  of  the  commercial  green  toners  on  the  market. 

Large  Photographs. — Can  you  give  me  name  and  address  of  firm 
where  I  could  obtain  large  photographs,  say,  15  x  12  or  larger,  on 
hire  or  to  purchase?  I  require  a  large  assortment  of  subjects  of  all 
descriptions,  as,  for  instance,  tea-growing,  etc.,  coffee-grow¬ 
ing,  biscuit  manufacturing,  fruit  gathering,  fruit  packing  in  tins, 
etc.,  and  such  like  subjects. — Belfast. 

Better  write  one  or  two  large  publishers  of  views  such  as  Valen¬ 
tine,  Dundee,  Frith,  Reigate,  the  Photochrome  Company.  If  these 
cannot  supply  you  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  insert  a  small 
advertisement  stating  your  wants. 

Cinematograph. — (1)  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  inform 
me  of  the  most  practical  book  on  the  manipulation  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  which  has  come  under  your  notice.  (2)  Also  from  whom  to 
hire  up-to-date  films  for  public  exhibition. — F.  Parker. 

(1)  You  should  get  the  “  A.B.C.  of  the  Cinematograph,”  by  Cecil 
M.  Hepworth  (Hazell,  Watson,  Viney,  Is.)  (2)  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Camera  House,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

Interiors. — I  have  an  offer  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a  rather 
large  music-hall.  As  I  have  had  no  experience  in  such  a  large 
place  before  should  be  very  grateful  for  a  little  information.  (1)  I 
have  to  photograph  the  stage.  There  are  two  arc-lamps,  one  on 
each  side.  Would  that  be  sufficient?  (2)  They  also  want  a  picture 
taken  from  the  stage.  The  place  is  rather  dark.  Would  it  be 
best  to  get  flash  lamps?  If  so,  how  should  I  place  them?  I 

suppose  magnesium  ribbon  would  do.  If  so,  how  much  should  J 
require?  How  should  I  use  it?  I  have  to  use  a  half-plate  wide 
angle  lens.  Should  I  require  to  use  light  for  the  gallery,  bal- 
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cony,  and  pit-,  or  would  it  be  sufficient  to  only  light  up  the  pit? — 
Stage. 

(1)  With  the  two  arcs  supplemented,  say,  by  the  usual  stage 
lighting,  you  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  other  light  for  the 
stage,  giving  an  exposure  of,  say,  one  minute  at  fj  16  on  an  extra- 
rapid  plate.  The  arcs  alone  will  probably  give  too  mixed  a  light¬ 
ing.  We  think  you  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  illumination 
ordinarily  used  on  the  stage.  (2)  For  the  view  of  the  hall  from 
the  stage  you  will  certainly  require  flashlight,  best  obtained  by 
means  of  a  flash  powder  laid  in  a  thin  train  on  either  side  of  the 
proscenium,  and,  if  possible,  -at  a  fair  height.  Difficult  to  advise 
you  as  to  quantity,  but  with  lens  and  plate  as  above  ^  to  1  oz. 
in  all  will  probably  not  be  excessive  for  a  large  hall  with  dark 
galleries.  The  powder  is  laid  in  a  shallow  metal  trough  and  fired 
with  a  taper,  taking  care  that  the  light  does  not  fall  direct  on  the 
lens. 

Patents. — -Some  four  or  five  months  ago  I  invented  and  had  made 
what  has  proved  an  extremely  useful  piece  of  apparatus.  I  have 
been  giving  it  a  thorough  trial  preparatory  to  putting  on  the 
market.  Only  this  week  I  have  been  making  inquiries  as  to 
patenting  and  selling,  when  to  my  disgust  on  opening  a  trade 
paper  this  morning  I  find  a  somewhat  similar  piece  of  apparatus 
put  on  sale  by  a  photographic  firm  and  labelled  “  fully  protected-.  ’ 
Now,  my  apparatus  in  detail  is  rather  better  in  my  idea,  but  I 
suppose  the  other  people  have  properly  “  settled  my  hash.”  What- 
I  wish  to-  ask  you  is,  may  I  continue  to  use  my  apparatus,  or 
must  I  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  people  who  have  beaten 
me  by  a  head?  I  am  feeling  frightfully  upset  about  it,  and 
should  be  very  glad  of  your  kind  advice. — ' “  Pipped.” 

It  seems  that  you  have  been  forestalled.  If,  however,  you  -car. 
prove  prior  use-  or  publication  of  your  invention  previous  to  the 
lodging  of  the  provisional  specification  by  the  -other  people,  it 
will  not  interfere  with  you.  If  you  cannot  do  that  you  will  have 
to  -make  some  arrangement  with  the  patentees  or  let  your  inven¬ 
tion  slide. 

Copyright. — We  want  to  know  if  it  is  compulsory  to  stamp  or  print 
the  word  “  Copyright  ”  on  photographs  we  have  made  copyright? 
A  photograph  of  ours  is  made  copyright,  but  a  print  got  into  a 
publisher’s  hands  not  stamped  or  printed  with  the  word  'Copy¬ 
right  on,  and  the  publisher  holds  he  is  not  responsible  and  had  a 
right  to  reproduce  photographs  not  so  stamped  or  printed.— T. 
Bennett  and  Sons. 

The  publisher  i-s  quite  mistaken.  There  is  no  obligation-  to 
mark  -copies.  He  is  in  no  way  excused  from  the  infringement. 

Air-Brush.— I  am  a  middle-class  operator-retoucher,  but  aspire  to  a 
better  post.  Do  you  consider  that  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
air-brush  is  essential  or  of  great  use  to  one  who  wishes  to  include 
working  up  enlargements  among  his  other  qualifications?  The 
price  is  high  and  I  hesitate. — Aspirant. 

Ye-s,  air-brush  work  is  so  largely  used  now  that  you  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  it  in  doing  good  -class  work. 

Hypo  Residues. — Would  you  be  good-  enough  to  let  me  know  how  to 
break  down  hypo?  I  use-  a  great  quantity,  and  consequently  want 
to-  save  the  residue.  When  you  put  the  reply  in  the  “Journal” 
please  let  same  be  in  full  detail  from  taking  the  hypo  out  of  the 
bath  up  to  getting  the  residue  dry  ready  to  send  to  the  refiners,  and 
oblige  Syd  Darby. 

No  elaborate  details  are  necessary.  All  that  has  to  be  done  ’S 
to  add  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  to  the  used  hypo 
until  no  further  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  It  is  a  good  plan 
after  some  sulphide  Las  been  added  to  take  out  a  little  of  the 
solution  and-  pass  it  through  a  filter,  and  if  -a  further  addition  of 
the  sulphide  to  the  clear  solution  produces  no  further  turbidity,  it 
will  be  known  that  all  the  silver  has  been' precipitated.  The 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  for  the  sulphide  to 
subside,  when  the  clear  portion  is  poured  off  and  the  residue 
dried.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  refiner. 

Carbon  Trouble.— I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could  advise  me  -how 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  crystal  specks  on  enclosed  carbon 
print.  I  use  the  matt  opal  glasses  for  support  and  take  every 
care  that  it  is  perfectly  clean  before  I  flow  the  -collodion  over  and 
leave  it  until  it  sets  at  the  pouring  off  corner  and  appears  matt 
at  the  opposite  corner.  One  carbon  worker  advises  the  use  of 
water  which  has  been  previously  boiled,  as  he  says  the  air  bells 


from  cold  water  cling  to  the  collodion.  I  have  tried  this  ni  iu) 
and  although  better  1  cannot  get  absolutely  free  from  the  sprfc] 
may  also  say  that  1  take  great  care  in  squeegeeing  the  th.-ue  vljL 
Crystals. 

The  trouble  is  not  due  to  the  cause  you  suspect.  The  s  w 
spots  are  due  to  air-bubbles  being  enclosed  between  t he  ti 
paper  and  the  picture  when  the  paper  is  applied,  and  tin  ^ 
easily  avoided.  In  future  soak  the  picture  on  the  glass  i  j 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  bring  the  softened  transfer  Mt 
in  contact  with  it  under  the  water,  remove  and  squeegee  toe  er 
Be  careful  to  see  that  no  small  particles  of  air  adhere  to  i  ^ 
while  in  the  latter  water. 

Right  to  Photograph. — Having  recently  taken  photograph  i 
old  -mansion  from  the  public  highway,  can  you  inform  me  w  Mi 
the  proprietor  can  legally  restrain  me  from  selling  reprodi  & 
of  the  same,  and  also  whether  he  could  do  so  if  lie  were  i  *|t 
tenant,  and  not  proprietor? — R.  J.  Close. 

He  cannot  do  so  in  either  ease. 

Glossy. — We  believe  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros.  Ap  to 
Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  St.  Bride  Street,  j 

D.  Odenheimer  (Philadelphia). — The  only  drawings  availab  are 
in  the  patent  specifications  of  the  various  cameras,  and  in  at 
to  these  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  will  he  liable  to  ae- 
cution  if  you  construct  the  apparatus  even  for  your  own  use  Jnt 
you  wonder  that  makers  should  decline  to  supply  you  wi  the 
drawings  of  their  instruments? 

Owing  to  pressure  upon  ntr  space ,  s>veral  Answers  to  Corre»j>< 
are  unavoidably  held  over. 


The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  <  led 
on  Saturday  last,  February  20,  at  the  Art  Gallery,  Peckham  ad 
and  will  continue  open  daily  from  2  to  10  (Sundays  include  till 
March  20,  admission  free.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  exh  ion. 
is  the  series  of  lantern  lectures  announced,  the  subjects,  as  i  as- 
the  names  of  the  lecturers,  being  calculated  to  draw  large  aud  ,m. 
These  will  begin  at  8.15  in  every  instance,  except  the  la  on 
March  20,  which  will  be  at  9,  being  preceded  by  the  distribuioi 
the  exhibition  awards  by  Air.  C.  T.  Harris,  J.P.,  C.C.,  at  8  Che 
lectures  are  as  follows:  — 

February  27. — “The  Victoria  Falls.”  J.  F.  East. 

March  1. — “  A  Tour  in  Devon,”  illustrated  with  Autoij-m 
slides.  A.  J.  Woolway. 

March  3. — “  London,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  H.  Crflto: 
Beckett. 

March  4. — “  The  Thames,  from  the  Source  to  the  Sea,”  illu  ite-i 
with  Autochrome  slides.  J.  McIntosh. 

March  6. — “  The  South  of  Ireland  and  Killarney.”  C.  H  0 Jen. 
March  8. — “  The  Glorious  West  Counti’y.”  Chas  R.  Row  I 
March  10. — 1908  affiliation  prize  slides. 

March  13. — “  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  (Gee,  Jay,  and  Cee).”  ta 
Clark. 

March  15. — (1)  “  Phases  of  Fish  Life  ”  ;  (2)  “  Methods  Tii 
Photography.”  Francis  Ward,  M.D. 

March  17. — “  Seaside^  and  other  Children  and  Children  Mef 
Growth.”  Victor  Emmett. 

March  18. — An  Idyllic  Minster — Wells.”  E.  W.  Harvey  Pr 
March  20. — “  A  Chat  on  Architecture  Edgar  R.  Bull. 

■  ■■■  —  —  — 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  cure  receive 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  cure  tfN 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  ap1 Tl  lf 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

lie  .special  Colonial  and  Foreign  Issue  of  “  The  British  Journal  of 
Itography  ”  will  be  published  on  the  26th  inst.  Elsewhere  in  this 
>  e  a  list  of  the  countries  and  towns,  to  which  this  number  is 
ed  direct,  is  given. 

r.  F.  W.  Speaight  has  originated  and  designed  an  improvement 
f  «ondon  whereby  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  will  be  remodelled  and 
nded  towards  St.  James’s  Park  so  as  to  form  a  great  decorative 
e  containing  the  statues  of  military  characters  in  English  history, 
v  of  which  are  scattered  through  London.  Some  illustrations  of 
proposed  improvement  appear  on  p.  177,  and  on  p.  174  we  point 
how  public  work  of  this  kind  helps  the  photographer  and  raises 
status  of  his  calling. 

ir.  Richard  Thirsk,  in  an  article  on  commercial  conditions  in 

Jmany,  comments  upon  the  over-production  from  which  German 
mfacturers  are  at  present  suffering.  (P.  176.) 

great  scheme  for  displaying  news-photographs  in  public-houses 
said  to  be  afloat.  (P.  185.) 

'r.  Hall-Edwards  has  announced  the  possibility  of  photographing 
ordinary  light  through  an  opaque  body.  (P.  185.) 

l  method  for  the  rapid  finishing-off  of  oil  or  bromoil  prints  has 
n  given  by  Professor  A.  Albert.  (P.  173.) 

Ir.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  in  the  “A.P.,”  has  described  how  to  produce  a 
>tograviire  effect  in  Bromoil,  and,  in  the  Ilford  “  Scraps,”  Mr. 
rold  Baker  has  expressed  his  preference  for  ordinary  printer’s 
for  Bromoil.  (P.  183.) 


“COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ”  SUPPLEMENT 
Ihe  concluding  portion  of  Baron  von  Hiibi’s  paper  on  Autochrome 
ers  gives  the  formulae  for  compensating  filters  for  use  with  arc 
ips,  Nernst  light,  and  incandescent  gaslight.  (P.  17.) 

"urther  experiments  on  the  “  Omnicolore  ”  plate,  by  Dr.  Scheffer, 
icate  that  the  method  of  mutual  repulsion  of  two  different  inks 
cribed  in  the  patent  is  not  that  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
18-) 

d.  Cheron  has  designed  a  three-lens  one-exposure  camera  of  very 
stable  form.  It  is  intended  for  the  making  of  transparencies,  to 
viewed  in  colour  on  the  screen  by  the  additive  method  of  pro- 
tion.  (P.  20.) 

A.  photo-micrograph,  showing  the  structure  of  the  “  Aurora  ” 
•safe  filter-plate,  is  given  on  p.  23.  The  materials  for  preparing 
}  plate  are  issued  commercially. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  announces  that  he  has  worked  out  a  sensitiser  for 
^ach-out  colours,  which  enables  him  to  obtain  a  paper  more  rapid 
an  P.O.P.  (P.  23.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  “  B.J.” 

Colonial 

Issue. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  another  page  that  our  pub¬ 
lishers — those  “  sordid  men  whom  hope 
of  gain  allures  ” — are  this  year  repeating  their  issue  of  a 
special  Colonial  and  Foreign  number  of  the  “  B.J.,”  and 
are  placing  the  publication  upon  a  basis  which,  from  an 
advertiser’s  standpoint,  is  even  more  satisfactory  than  last 
year’s.  The  list  of  photographers  and  photographic  dealers 
the  world  over,  to  each  of  whom  this  “  Colonial  ”  issue  of 
March  26  will  be  posted  direct,  now  numbers,  after  removal 
of  deadheads,  and  additions  made  within  the  past  six 
months,  a  still  larger  total.  In  sending  what  will  be  doubt¬ 
less  a  bulky  issue  to  this  large  extra  number,  our  pub¬ 
lishers  more  than  substantiate  their  claim  that  the  issue 
is  £<  special  ”  in  a  specially  commercial  sense,  an  argument 
wlhich  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who  tested  the  bona  fides 
of  last  year’s  number.  Advertisers  will* 1  have  the  advantage 
of  following  up  their  announcement  of  a  year  'ago,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  addressing  (themselves  to  new  buyers.  The  list  of 
the  places  of  the  earth  to  which  this  issue  will  go  should  be 
sufficient  indication  that  since  the  appearance  of  last  year’s 
number  the  staff  of  the  “  B.J.,”  despite  minor  interruptions 
such  as  the  publication  of  a  book  called  the  “  B.J 
Almanac,”  have  not  rested  from  their  task  of  creating  a 
link  between  British  manufacturers  and  buyers  in  every 
land. 

*  *  * 


Finishing; 
Off  Oil 
Prints. 


The  final  stage,  namely,  the  drying,  in 
the  making  of  the  print  by  either  the  oil 
or  Bromoil  process  requires  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  its  completion,  since  the  oily  pigment, 
which  many  workers  apply  fairly  liberally,  does  not  dry 
very  quickly,  and  if  handled  in  the  mounting  or  trimming 
with  insufficient  care  may  be  easily  smudged  and  the  print 
thereby  ruined.  Professor  A.  Albert,  in  a  note  in  “  Plioto- 
graphische  Korrespondenz,”  describes  the  method  which  he 
has  found  satisfactory  for  bringing  the  print  into  a  hard, 
dry  state.  The  wet  print  is  laid  face  up  on  a  glass  plate 
and  secured  to  the  latter  by  four  strips  of  gummed  paper, 
being  then  put  aside  to  dry  spontaneously,  which  it  does 
within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hour£.  The  surface  is  then 
freely  dusted  over  with  French  chalk  (talc),  the  excess  re¬ 
moved  with  a  soft  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  the 
print  then  flowed  over  or  painted  with  a  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol  until  there  is  no  further  repulsion  of  the  shellac 
bv  the  strong  portions  of  the  print.  The  veiling  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  by  the  French  chalk  is  removed  bv  this  varnishing, 
and  the  varnish  dries  very  quickly,  the  film  being  so  thin 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  effect  upon  the  matt  surface  of 
the  print.  When  the  shellac  coating  is  dry  the  surface  may 
be  given  a  thin  coat  of  a  very  fine  grain  matt  varnish,  and, 
when  this  is  dry,  the  print  removed  from  the  glass  and 
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mounted.  In  this  latter  operation  the  print  is  first  laid  for 
about  twenty  minutes  between  wetted  sheets  of  paper  (filter 
paper),  a  rood  paste  then  applied  to  the  back,  and  the  print 

pressed  into  adhesion. 

*  *  * 

Colour  Cine-  The  admission  into  the  programme  of 
at^he raPhy  the  •^>a^ace  Theatre^  of  Varieties  of  the 
«  Palaoe  ”  Smith-Urban  cinematograph  pictures  in 

natural  colours  marks  another  era  in 
the  application  of  photography  to  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction.  The  demonstrations  at  the  house  of  the  Urban 
Company,  and  more  recently  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
have  shown  the  remarkable  success  of  the  method,  and 
the  eulogiums  which  technicians  have  passed  upon  the 
process  have  been  repeated  with  added  emphasis  by  the 
Press  and  public  who  have  seen  the  projections  from  the 
auditorium  of  the  handsome  theatre  in  Cambridge  Circus, 
which  again  leads  the  way  in  introducing  to  the  public 
this  latest  triumph  of  the  cinematograph. 

*  *  * 

Spoai^ht  We  recently  saw,  at  the  studios  of 

Messrs.  Speaight,  a  few  of  the  portraits 
Children”  °*  *he  children  of  English,  Spanish,  and 

German  Royal  Families,  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Speaight  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  to  be  held 
during  May,  June,  and  July  at  157,  New  Bond-street.  For 
these  portraits  special  sittings  have  been  granted,  and  the 
exhibition,  apart  from  offering  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  portraits  of  future  monarchs  and  other  children  of  noble 
birth,  will  demonstrate  with  what  great  success  Mr. 
Speaight  has  embraced  the  opportunity  of  portraying  his 
sitters  after  his  own  inclination. 


The  Art  of 

Scientific 

Research. 


In  “Nature”  for  February  18,  1909, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  abridged  re¬ 
port  of  an  address'  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer, 
the  late  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  address  might  be  studied  with  profit  by 
many  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  photographic  re¬ 
search.  The  subject  is  the  “Meaning  and  Method  of 
Scientific  Research,”  and  Dr.  Bauer  draws  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  such  important  subjects  as  “  dis¬ 
covery,”  “  experiment,”  “  investigation,”  and  “  observa¬ 
tion  ”  are  completely  neglected  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Brita.nnica,”  and,  apparently,  in  most  other  English  works 
of  reference.  For  a  philosophic  treatment,  he  says,  he 
frequently  gets  more  satisfaction  out  of  the  older  encyclo¬ 
paedias  than  from  our  modern  ones,  and  he  especially  com¬ 
mends  Sehler’s  “  Physikalisches  Worterbuch,”  published 
in  1824-45,  in  which  twTenty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to 
“  observation  ”  and  forty-four  to  “  experiment.”  There  is 
nothing  in  the  address  directly  bearing  upon  photographic 
research,  but  the  general  principles  are,  or  should  be,  the 
same  in  research  of  all  kinds,  and  the  mistakes  so  often 
made  are  of  the  same  nature.  The  blunder  of  thinking 
that  “  an  established  formula  satisfying  the  observed 
phenomenon  within  certain  limits  represents  a  law  of 
nature”  is  made  jusfas  often  by  photographic  investiga¬ 
tors  as  by  others.  The  danger  of  neglecting  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  “  abnormal  features  ”  is  as  great  in  photo¬ 
graphic  problems  as  in  the  magnetic  ones  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Bauer,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  follow  the  law  of 
observation  wThich  enjoins  the  use  of  “such  a  method  or 
scheme  of  observing  as  will  yield  but  one  definite  result.” 
One  of  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bauer  is  that  “  it  is 
as  important  to  make  research  work  known  as  to  do  it”  is 
perhaps  not  so  often  disregarded  by  photographers,  who 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  suspected  of  being  so  eager 
to  publish  that  they  fail  to  do  the  work  properly.  We 


have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  tL 
if  some  one  of  our  many  clever  modern  investigators  w  |(J  I 
stop  his  own  researches  for  a  time,  in  order  to  wi  a  1 
short  treatise  on  the  science  of  research  for  the  befit 
of  less  skilled  investigators.  -  If  he  could  only  teach  m  , 
how  to  look  for  facts  and  how  to  recognise  them  ',.n 
found,  he  would  render  a  very  great  service. 

*  *  * 

Stops  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt,  in  his  lecture 

Shutters.  shutters,  drew  attention  to  the  ct 

that  while  with  a  blind  shutter  a  reduction  of  the  ,p 
leaves  the  efficient  exposure  exactly  the  same,  with  u>| 
iris  shutter  the  efficient  exposure  increases  as  the  st<  is 
reduced.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  us  if 
the  stops,  though  that  fact  may  not  be  quite  apparei  it  i 
first  sight.  So  long  as  the  efficient  exposure  remains  is 
same  the  stops  preserve  their  ordinary  value,  but  if  ie  ! 
efficient  exposure  changes  then  the  stops  change  i  ir  ; 
value  as  regards  intensity.  Suppose  we  consider  ie  i 
case  of  an  iris  shutter  working  at  an  efficiency  of  ?- 
third  when  set  to  a  high  speed.  Assume  its  full  apei  -e  I 
to  be  equivalent  to  fj 5.6.  Then  with  a  lens  apertur  >f  1 
f  j  11  the  efficiency  is  increased  to  two-thirds,  or  is  doul  1. 
In  the  ordinary  way  a  reduction  of  aperture  from  fj 5.  ,o 
f  / 11  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  one-quarter,  it 
as  in  this  case  it  has  doubled  the  shutter  efficiency  ie  ! 
light  intensity  is  only  halved.  If  this  fact  is  not  kn  a  ! 
it  is  certain  that  the  photographer  will  assume  thai  y 
opening  out  his  lens  stop  from  fj  11  to  fj 8  he  doubles  I 
exposure,  and  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  rea  •* 
that  it  is  necessary  to  open  out  to  /*/5.6.  It  wil  e 
noticed  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  iris  has  both  ad  i- 
tages  and  disadvantages.  If  we  want  all  the  light  we  n 
get,  it  is  disadvantageous  not  to  be  able  to  get  more  beiii  1 
out  of  the  /V5.6  aperture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  vit 
all  the  depth  we  can  get,  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  it 
stopping  down  to  fj  11  only  halves  the  light  availabl  it 
fj 5.6.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  aperture  scabs 
upset  in  a  similar  proportion  throughout.  In  the  assujd 
case  f/22  will  reduce  the  light  available  at  // 11  to  ?- 
third,  while  //44  will  very  approximately  reduce  the  1  it 
available  at  p/22  to  one-quarter.  At  the  smallest  a  pi 
tures  the  stops  regain  their  relative  values,  and  the  (g  I 
variations  only  exist  with  the  larger  apertures. 


MR.  F,  W.  SPEAIGHT. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight,  the  senior  director  of  Messrs.  Spe;  it 
and  the  partner  in  that  concern  whose  functions  are  4 
appropriately  described  as  in  the  nature  of  stage-mar  3- 
ment,  has  found  a  new  field  for  his  energy  and  architect  ii 
pursuits.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Marble  i  h 
was  brought  safely  through  its  operation  of  excision  f 11 
the  Park,  and  Mr.  Speaight’s  name  thereby  permane  j 
associated  with  a  great  improvement  in  London  :  but 
attention  is  directed  to  the  opportunities  of  quite  Impe  d 
significance  which  have  long  been  neglected  in  the  H  e 
Guards  Parade,  where  Mr.  Speaight  pronoses  to  creatp 
one  stroke  a  new  decorative  space  and  a  Valhalla  of  ft 
military  heroes.  The  scheme  is  ambitious,  but  there  e 
probably  fewer  obstacles  to  its  realisation  than  there  w® 
in  the  case  of  the  Marble  Arch  improvement.  The  suc  is 
of  this  latter  scheme,  upon  which  its  author  was  very  > 
perly  congratulated  officially  by  the  Professional  Ph1' 
graphers’  Association,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  tp 
the  personality  behind  it,  but  it  provides  the  very  *t 
example  of  the  part  a  photographer  can  and,  on  ground)! 
policy,  should  take  in  the  affairs  of  his  town.  In  the  fe 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  it  will  be  found,  if  inquiry 
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i  shecl  deep  enough,  that  the  motive  of  public  action,  is  not 
I  L-ely  altruistic.  Commercial  expediency  actuates  it,  per- 
c  ial  preference  may  prompt  it,  or  it  may  even  be  done 
1  jause  conditions  render  it  incumbent  upon  a  person,  and 
j  decent  way  of  avoiding  it  can  be  found.  None  of  us 
t  oect  to  be  accepted  as  philanthropists  in  these  days,  and 
i  we  do  a  cynical  public  will  quickly  undeceive  us.  Our 
i  ison  for  gratitude,  however,  to  Mr.  Speaight — whose 
i  dives  we  have  no  'object  in  attempting  to  discover — is 
t  it,  as  a  director  of  a  photographic  establishment,  he  has 
t  ;ned  recognition  for  his  public  work  from  the  highest 
c  arters,  and  has  emerged  victorious  from  a  struggle  which 
i  committee  would  probably  have  preferred  to  shirk ;  and 
i  this  in  London,  which  in  its  hugeness  is  as  bard  to 
aaken  to  a  state  of  appreciation  as  the  giant  in  the  fairy 
:]  oks.  One  hears  discussed  at  times  the  claims  of  photo- 
£ ap'hers  to  be  regarded  as  professional  men,  but  how  rarely 
t  es  one  observe  a  share  taken  in  public  affairs  in  a  way 
nich  ranks  the  photographer  with  the  professional  classes 
i  the  public  estimation.  That  recognition  need  not  neces- 
s rily  be  obtained  along  the  path  of  election  to  the  local 
£ verning  bodies.  Indeed,  nowadays  that  is  the  least  profit- 
;le  direction  in  which  to  seek  it.  But  the  success  which 
Is  followed  the  many  unofficial  yet  public  services  per- 
frmed  by  Mr.  Speaight  during  the  past  twenty  years  shows 
fat  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  'for  those  who  will  see 
lem,  and  that  those  who  cleverly  profit  by  them  are  not 
( ly  helping  themselves,  but  are  incidentally  raising  the 
{itus  of  professional  photography. 


SOME  HINTS  ON  BUSINESS  NOVELTIES. 

'ie  present  being  about  the  time  when  enterprising  photo- 
! ap'hers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  casting  about  for  such  ideas 
;  would  be  useful  in  their  businesses  during  the  coming 
nson,  and  arranging  matters  accordingly,  it  may  be 
<  portune  for  us  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
itroduction  of  novelties,  particularly  in  small  country 
ivvns.  Many  photographers  appear  to  have  settled  down 
i  a  groove,  and  continue  supplying  the  cabinet  silver 
]ints  of  time  immemorial  varied  by  an  occasional  enlarge- 
] mt.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  during  the  past  few 
]ars  have  made  a  specialty  of  posUcard  portraits,  midget, 

;  d  such  things,  which  have  no  doubt  brought  a  certain 
;  lount  of  “  grist  to  the  mill,”  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense 
i  the  prices  ef  other  styles,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
wered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  status  of  the  busi- 
]  ss. 

The  most  desirable  novelties  to  be  introduced  at  the 
esent  time  are  such  as  would  command  an  enhanced  price 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  reputation  of 
fp  studio.  This  may  frequently  be  done  by  making  a 
1  dure  of  side-lines  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
smess.  Many  photographers  in  their  price-lists  quote 
jatmotype  and  carbon  pictures  at  very  much  higher 
^ures  than  those  of  their  usual  silver  prints,  and  they 
■e  a  good  paying  line.  But,  as  a  rule,  this  class  of  picture 
]  not  so  prominently  brought  before  customers  as 
i  might  be  in  middle-class  studios,  the  latter  process  in 
.  rticular.  Some,  indeed,  seem  to  discourage  it 
-ther  than  otherwise.  In  many  of  the  highest  class 
udios  the  majority  of  the  work  turned  out  is  by  one  or 
her  of  these  two  processes — but  that  is  by  the  way. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  thing  may  not  be  quite  new 
at  it  will  not  be  a  novelty  when  introduced.  The  carbon 
ocess  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  there  are  some 
■  plications  of  it  that  would  be  novelties  if  introduced  in 
mv  middle-class  portrait  establishments,  and  might 


figure  as  attractive  and  profitable  side-lines  in  the  window 
or  show  cases.  We  remember  a  few  years  back  seeing  in 
a  north-western  suburb  a  large  show-case  filled  with  por¬ 
traits  in  quite  a  dozen  distinct  colours,  such  as  bright 
green,  vivid  red,  rich  blue,  bright  crimson,  and  other 
colours.  In  the  show-case  was  the  simple  announcement, 
“  Photographs  in  all  colours.”  It  served  its  purpose,  for 
Whenever  we  passed  during  the  few  weeks  the  specimens 
were  on  view  there  were  always  people  looking  at  them ; 
the  novelty  of  the  colours  called  attention  to  the  studio. 
The  pictures  were,  of  course,  by  the  carbon  process,  as  by 
any  other  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  some  of  the  colours 
shown,  or  the  same  rich  transparency  in  the  shadows  by 
any  of  the  methods  of  doing  bromide  prints.  We  merely 
mention  this  case  to  illustrate  how  old  things  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  novelties  which  attract  attention. 

With  the  carbon  process,  no  matter  what  the  colour  may 
be,  all  the  prints  will  be  of  the  same  uniform  tint, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  colours  depending  upon  toning. 
There  is  no  other  process  of  photography  that  can  be 
applied  to  so  many  different  purposes  as  can  carbon.  Some 
of  them  might  prove  a  good  side-line  in  many  middle-class 
businesses.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago 
pictures  on  wood  plaques  with  a  gold  or  silver  ground  were 
exploited  more  or  less  as  a  secret  process,  under  the  name 
of  “  Metallines.”  They  were  merely  carbon  pictures  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  plaques.  Since  then  gold  and  silver  transfer 
papers  have  been  introduced,  and  pictures  on  them  would 
be  novelties  in  many  places.  Photographs  on  watch-cases 
and  similar  things  are  done  by  the  carbon  process.  Carbons 
on  wood  panels  for  decorative  purposes  are  very  effective, 
and  what  is  more  they  can  be  French  polished,  and  if  the 
white  polish  be  used  the  lights  of  the  picture  are  but  little, 
if  at  all,  degraded.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  reviewed  a 
material  just  put  on  the  market  (“  Ivorine  ”).  Carbon 
prints  developed  on  this  by  the  single  transfer  process  are 
very  pretty  as  well  as  novel,  as  they  can  be  seen 
equally  well  either  by  reflected  light  or  as  transparencies, 
and  require  no  mounting  whatever. 

In  connection  with  the  above  suggestions  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  convenience  in  working  of  the  carbon 
process  is  now  far  greater  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 
Makers  supply  the  tissue  in  small  quantities  ready  sensi¬ 
tised,  so  that  no  chemicals  beyond  a  solution  of  common 
alum  is  required  in  the  manipulation — warm  water  only 
being  the  developer.  The  spirit  sensitiser  introduced  by 
the  Autotype  Company  a  couple  or  so  years  ago  greatly 
aids  in  the  working  of  the  process,  as  it  permits  of  small 
quantities  of  tissue  being  sensitised,  dried,  and  made  ready 
for  printing  upon  in  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-hour.  It  is 
simply  applied  to  the  surface  with  a  Blanchard  brush,  one 
of  which  is  supplied  with  each  bottle  of  sensitiser. 
The  Blanchard  brush  is  simply  a  piece  of  glass — say  a 
quarter-plate — with  a  piece  of  flannelette  folded  loosely 
over  one  end  and  secured  by  an  indiarubber  band.  In  use 
a  little  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  small  dish  or  saucer, 
the  brush  dipped  into  it  just  to  wet  it,  and  then  passed 
over  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  first  lengthwise  and  then 
crosswise  to  equalise  the  coating.  The  tissue  is  then  hung 
up  to  dry  (in  the  dark,  as  a  matter  of  course),  which 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour.  In  a  warm 
place  it  will  dry  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less.  Any 
solution  that  may  be  left  in  the  dish  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  not  returned  to  the  stock  bottle. 

The  method  is  very  economical  in  use,  as  only  just 
sufficient  to  evenly  wet  the  surface  of  the  tissue  is  required 
and  no  more.  With  the  spirit  sensitiser  all  the  trouble  of 
sensitising  the  tissue  and  the  difficulty  sometimes  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  tissue  dried  in  good  condition  are 
avoided,  and  the  process  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  sim¬ 
plicity. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  YEAR  IN  GERMANY. 


The  year  which  has  just  closed  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Germany  as  one  of  the  blackest  recorded  in  the  annals  of  its 
history.  This  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that 
during  the  last  decade  or  so  the  photographic  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  as  also  the  professionals,  have  experienced  a 
period  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity.  In  fact,  this  pros¬ 
perity  may  truthfully  be  described  as  phenomenal  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  Germany  entered  the  lists  as  a  serious  competitor  in  the 
various  photographic  markets.  From  very  small  beginnings 
'the  nation  has  forged  steadily  ahead,  continuously  increasing  its 
energies,  and  at  the  same  time  its  output,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  has  succeeded  in  making  good  much  of  the  long  start 
which  other  nations  had  on  it  ;  and,  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  f concerned,  Germany  has  become  its  most  serious  rival,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States.  Germans 
are  now  competing  keenly  with  Englishmen  in  most  of  those 
markets  which  at  one  time  the  latter  were  almost  justified  in 
'considering  as  a  monopoly  of  their  own.  Wherever  they  have 
gone,  the  Germans  have  shown  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring, 
and  they  have  been  rewarded  with  success.  The  various  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  their  unprecedented  success  form  an 
interesting  as  well  as  highly  instructive  subject,  with  which  I 
hope  to  deal  on  a  future  occasion  Meantime,  I  must  confine 
myself  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  review  of  the  past  year’s 
working  as  it  appears  in  the  various  reports  now  being  published. 
Most  of  these  go  to  prove  that  the  success  which  the  Germans 
have  succeeded  in  winning  for  themselves  is  a  fickle  jade,  and 
there  is  more  than  the  suggestion  of  much  rueful  head-shaking 
over  the  methods  hitherto  employed  in  wooing  her. 

With  only  very  few  exceptions,  the  yearly  reports  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturing  concerns  tell  a  tale  of  misfortune,  and  some  of 
-disaster.  All  of  them  indicate  very  conclusively  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  German  photographic  industry  has  from  various 
causes  received  a  severe  shock.  Whether  or  not  this  check  will 
be  only  temporary  remains  to  be  seen,  though  the  outlook  in  the 
wear  just  begun  is  not  particularly  sanguine,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  improve  so  long  as  the  war-cloud  hangs  threateningly  in  the 
Near  East,  keeping  business  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  un¬ 
certain  suspense.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  assuredly  much 
ground  for  believing  that,  after  all,  the  often-repeated  rumours 
circulating  in  Germany  as  well  as  abroad  concerning  the  shaky 
condition  of  German  finance  are  based  upon  more  than  an 
imaginary  foundation.  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  on 
good  authority  that  many  of  these  businesses  which  sprang  sud¬ 
denly  into  existence  during  the  booming  days  are  not  established 
upon  the  soundest  or  the  most  satisfactory  commercial  lines. 
And  I  have  also  heard  it  more  than  hinted  that,  unless  there  is 
an  immediate  change  in  the  situation,  some  of  these  businesses 
.will  before  long  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  Some 
idea  of  the  present  condition  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
few  of  the  factories  are  working  full  time.  A  large  number  have 
been  compelled  to  reduce  their  staffs,  some  of  them  retaining 
less  than  half  of  the  employees  they  had  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  This  reduction  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  evil 
results  both  for  the  workers  and  the  employers.  The  former 
have  no  alternative  but  to  join  the  large  army  of  unemployed, 
thus  helping  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  great  economic 
problem  which  German  statesmen  are  trying  vainly  to  solve  ; 
whereas  the  latter  find  public  confidence  in  their  various  under¬ 
takings  shattered,  and  in  consequence  public  support  so  tardy 
that  their  shares  are  fast  becoming  a  glut  in  the  stock  market. 
This  means  that  a  final  appeal  has  to  be  made  to  the  bankers, 
who  become  more  and  more  the  dictators  in  those  concerns  with 
iwhich  they  are  mixed  up,  until  finally  they  wrest  the  power 


out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  becoming,  t  U] 
intents  and  purposes,  the  owners. 

An  army  of  investigators,  among  them  university  pruf.  ,rs 
and  others,  are  diligently  studying  to  discover  the  various  <•  teg 
which  are  responsible  for  the  present  depression.  Most  of  m 
are  agreed  in  tracing  it  back  to  the  money  crisis  in  the  U  *d 
States  early  last  year.  That,  doubtless,  was  not  without* 
effect  on  the  conditions  here  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  on  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cause.  If  German  manufactures  ad 
been  on  a  sounder  commercial  footing,  the  money  crisis  ij  he 
United  States  could  not  have  had  any  more  effect  upon  ® 
than  it  had  upon  England  or  France,  for  instance;  certaii j it 
never  could  have  paralysed  them,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done.  To 
hold  to  such  an  argument  is  almost  tantamount  to  assert  in?  at 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  United  States  would  mean  the  con  »r. 
cial  ruin  of  Germany — an  argument  which  reflects  no  great  edit 
on  Germany,  or  on  any  other  country  which  could  be  so  ft  sh 
as  to  permit  itself  to  become  so  entirely  dependent  upon  th  r- 
tunes  of  any  other  country.  It  is  just  possible  that  the*  in¬ 
vestigators  would  come  nearer  to  the  truth  if  they  pern  ed 
themselves  to  become  a  little  more  introspective  and  less  iro 
spective ;  if  they  sought  for  the  cause  at  home  insteaioi 
abroad.  What  Germany  is  suffering  from  just  now  i  all 
departments  of  her  manufacturing  industries  is  nothing  re 
nor  less  than  the  evil  results  following  upon  a  period  of  cr- 
production.  Totally  regardless  of  the  possible  or  the  pro  de 
demands  of  the  market,  she  has  gone  on  manufacturing  ■  a 
rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  capacity  to  dispose  of  her  n  iu- 
factures.  The  busy  hive  of  workers  was  kept  producing  :ht 
and  day,  and  all  went  avell  so  long  as  the  boom  lasted,  lut 
now  that  the  markets  have  been  over-stocked,  and  the  st  ige 
rooms  filled  to  overflowing,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  lat 
much  of  the  capital  has  been  sunk  in  dead  stock,  a  hal  ;a> 
been  called  for  Germany.  Until  this  mass  of  surplus  stoc  las 
been  disposed  of,  and  part  of  the  capital  recovered,  even  jit 
only  brings  in  a  part  of  the  sum  originally  laid  out  on  it, 
must  necessarily  remain  at  a  standstill. 

This  over-production  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
another  evil,  equally  great  in  itself,  which  I  fear  may  five 
tended  to  damage  German  credit  somewhat  on  the  buying  m  *et 
itself.  In  order  to  get  a  return  for  their  dead  stock,  G<  tan 
manufacturers  have  been  at  their  wit’s  end  to  find  pure’  Jiy 
for  it.  In  their  eagerness  to  secure  these  buyers  they 
entered  into  blind  competition  against  each  other,  cuttir 
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under-selling,  until  prices  have  gone  down  so  low  that  th  are 
none  of  them  able  to  get  even  a  small  margin  of  profit  c  of- 
their  goods.  In  many  instances  the  prices  obtained  can  sc;  fly 
be  considered  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  in  the  artic  so 
that  there  is  a  deficit  which  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  r 
facturer’s  capital.  No  profound  economist  is  required  to  p 
exactly  how  far  business  can  be  carried  on  by  continually  '  W' 
ing  upon  the  capital,  or  what  the  inevitable  ending  of 
principles  must  be.  And  the  unfortunate  circumstance  ai 
ing  such  a  method  is  that,  while  these  traders  are  ruinin 
markets  for  themselves,  they  are  at  the  same  time  creatii 
numerable  difficulties  for  others  to  overcome  before  trad-  a11 
again  settle  down  into  more  satisfactory  channels. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  German  n 
facturers  will  themselves  be  hardest  hit  as  a  consequence  c 
business  methods  they  have  adopted.  Their  extraordinary  en 
ness  to  get  hold  of  the  markets  at  any  price  has  been  frequ 


accompanied  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  business 
cautions.  They  have  not  always  been  over-scrupulous 
giving  credit  or  to  whom  they  gave  it,  and  now  the  price 
are  paying  for  temporary  success  is  an  enormous  sum  of  n 
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]  ng  out  in  bad  debts,  which  in  itself  might  well  cripple 
1  siness. 

Vs  the  present  economic  crisis  is  general,  applying  equally  to 
,  irly  all  manufacturers,  it  naturally  follows  that,  in  conse- 

<  enoe  of  the  shortness  of  money  in  the  country  resulting  from 
j  that  the  amateur  photographic  trade  has  dwindled  away  very 

<  isiderably.  Thus  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  articles 
]  ve  been  deprived  of  a  source  of  home  revenue  which  they  had 
]  lSonably  hoped  would  help  to  cover  their  losses  abroad.  For 
i  is  same  reason  the  studios  in  Germany  have  not  been  oon- 
«  ning  nearly  as  much  material  of  late,  and  the  proprietors  of 
use  latter  have  also  suffered  very  badly.  The  people  in  the 
■  jntry  have  not  the  money  to  spend  on  what  they  term  an 
j  hide  of  luxury,  and  the  general  grumble  among  photographers 
:  that  the  past  year  was  one  of  the  very  worst  on  record.  Be¬ 
des  the  money  scarcity,  there  have  been  other  influences  at 
•>rk,  all  of  which  have  helped  to  make  the  lot  of  the  photo- 

apher  still  harder.  Direct  and  indirect  taxes  have  gone  up 
oadily  within  the  last  few  years,  increasing  very  considerably 
e  cost  of  living  ;  and,  what  may  even  be  worse  than  that, 

;  ice  it  acts  more  directly,  the  numerous  large  stores  established 
roughout  the  country  have  nearly  all  of  them  added  to  their 
anifold  activities  that  of  photography.  They  have  depart- 
ent-s  for  the  supply  of  amateurs  and  also  studios.  These 
idios  have  become  very  popular  with  the  people,  possibly  be- 
use  they  are  convenient  and  cheap.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  the 
<ke  of  the  work  turned  out  of  them,  which,  so  far  as  I’  have 
an  it,  is  certainly  cheap  and  nasty.  Prices  in  these  store 
idios  have  been  cut  down  to  starvation  point,  doubtless  be¬ 


cause  the  warehouses  are  able  to  buy  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  the  professional  photographers.  The  latter  find  it  hopeless 
to  strive  against  these  formidable  competitors,  and  many  take 
the  gloomy  view  that  ultimately  the  warehouses  will  ruin  the 
whole  of  the  photographic  profession.  At  present  the  ware¬ 
houses  are  bidding  fair  to  accomplish  this  end.  They  have 
■brought  about  an  entirely  new  economic  position  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  working  out  of  which  may,  unfortunately,  go  hard 
against  photographers  and  their  assistants,  unless  something  un¬ 
expected  happens  to  divert  the  new  current.  What  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be  short  of  legislation  is  a  knotty  problem  to  which 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest  a  reasonable  solution. 

Apart  from  this  business  crisis,  the  year  that  has  just  gone 
was  not  productive  of  anything  of  particular  note.  No  outstand¬ 
ing  inventions  or  discoveries  have  marked  its  progress  in  the 
field  most  directly  associated  with  professional  photography.  In 
its  scientific  department  German  workers  have  been  diligent  in 
improving  tele-photography,  in  which  some  progress  has  been 
made  ;  and  in  that  branch  which  they  are  making  all  their 
own,  Rontgen  photography,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
to  such  a  stage  of  perfection  that  instantaneous  photographs 
may  now  be  taken  by  it,  and  more  wonderful  still  is  the  fact 
that  by  its  means  a  photographic  record  can  now  be  made  of  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  But  all  this  means  more  to  the  medical 
and  scientific  world  than  to  the  photographic  profession. 

Much  is  expected  from  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Dresden. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  event  will  rouse  a  new  interest  in  the  trade 
and  the  profession,  giving  to  both  a  new  impetus  and  new  life. 

Richard  Rhirsk. 


MR. 


F.  W.  SPEAIGHT’S  SECOND  SCHEME  FOR 
AN  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LONDON. 


bout  the  time  these  lines  are  being  written  there  is  being 
ven,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight,  at  the  galleries  of  his  firm, 
essrs.  Speaight,  Ltd.,  157,  New  Bond  Street,  a  Press  and 
•ivate  view  of  drawings  and  plans  relating  to  an  important 


From  a  photograph  showing  the  view  from  the  Hor?e  Guards  Parade  in 
the  direction  of  the  Park  as  it  is  at  present. 


uggested  improvement  of  London  upon  which  Mr.  Speaight, 
ssisted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows,  M.R.I.B.A.,  has  been 
ngaged  for  the  past  year.  It  will  be  within  the  recollection 
f  many  readers  that  the  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
unction  of  Park  Lane,  Oxford  Street,  and  Edgware  Road,  by 
'etaching  the  Marble  Arch  from  the  Park,  was  made  by  Mr. 


Speaight  in  1905,  and  by  him  brought  before  two  Governments, 
a  Progressive  and  a  Moderate  London  County  Council,  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  Boroughs 
of  Marylebone  and  Paddington,  and,  as  every  Londoner  knows, 
carried  out  in  fact  last.  year.  It  was  immediately  following 


Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight. 


the  completion  of  the  Marble  Arch  improvement,  and  arising 
out  of  the  congratulatory  phrase  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns 
— “There  is  more  of  the  same  work  to  be  done” — that  Mr. 
Speaight  conceived  the  idea  of  this  second  improvement,  which 
is,  in  a  word,  to  give  shape  and  beauty  to  the  Horse  Guards 
Parade,  and  to  form,  as  an  extension  of  it  towards  Buckingham 
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Palace,  an  allee  in  which  may  be  placed  the  statues  of  British 
military  heroes  which  are  at  present  scattered  about  London, 
many  in  vortexes  of  traffic,  where  they  can  be  inspected  only 
at  risk  of  sudden  death  by  motor-car. 

The  drawing  shows  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  as  they  would  appear  if  the  proposed  improvement 
were  carried  out.  On  the  extreme  right  is  the  York  Column,  at 
the  foot  of  Waterloo  Place,  with  Carlton  House  Terrace  next  to 
it.  The  centre  of  the  drawing  contains  the  Parade  ground  re¬ 
modelled  into  a  Place  of  real  form  and  design,  and  beyond  it 
the  canal  extending  from  the  apsidal  end  of  the  Parade 
to  Marlborough  Gate,  and  flanked  by  statues  commemorative 
of  famous  military  characters  in  the  early  history  of  England. 


acquiring  a  public  house  or  other  property  for  an  ordin  - 
street  widening.” 

Already  artists  and  art  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Ilaino  Thor  ■ 
croft  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  have  expressed  their  comnien 
tion  of  Mr.  Speaight’s  scheme,  but  perhaps  the  most  convim  !, 
eulogium  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  war  correspond 
who  writes  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  “  would  make  of  L 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  open  places  in  the  wor] } 
cities.  I  think  that  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  a  place  , 
which  to  bring  together  the  now  scattered  statues  of  our  milit 
heroes.  This  British  Valhalla  under  the  open  sky  would  com  I 
visitors  to  London  and  Londoners  themselves  to  linger 
admire;  and  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  these  monume LI 


The  Horse  Guards  Parade.— A  bird’s-eye  view,  showing  how  it  would  appear  if  the  suggested  improvement  were  carried  out. 


In  a  book  published  yesterday  Mr.  Speaight  dedicates  this  im¬ 
provement  “  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  hope  that  by  its  realisa¬ 
tion,  dignity  may  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  a  suitable  position  allocated  to  the  memorials  of  the  soldiers 
who  have  fought  their  country’s  battles,”  and  in  a  brief  foreword 
points  out  that  the  suggested  scheme  “  would  endow  London 
with  an  ornament  of  much  magnificence.  It  would  compare 
favourably  with  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  in  Rome,  the  Siegesallee 
in  Berlin,  or,  one  might  even  say,  the  world-famous  Place  do 
la  Concorde  in  Paris,  thus  giving  to  the  greatest  capital  in  the 
world  a  distinction  hitherto  denied  it,  and  it  would  figure  as  a 
noble  complement  to  the  Victoria  Memorial  and  the  Mall  im¬ 
mediately  contiguous.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  amounts 
to  £59,000  odd,  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  that  frequently  paid  in 


erected  in  memory  of  those  who  fought  gloriously 
England  would  be  likely  to  inspire  our  own  young  njt 
with  a  sense  of  the  military  duties  which  they  owe  to  tb  * 
fatherland.” 

The  public  work  of  Mr.  Speaight  since  the  time  when  * 
a  youth  of  eighteen  he  founded  the  Holbom  Saturday  Lea 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class,  has  been  so  various,  el 
has  been  brought  to  such  successful  issues,  that  one  may  fl 
sanguine  of  the  present  important  improvement  in  the  to - 
graphy  of  London  being  carried  out.  It  will  be  inevita  J 
delayed  in  its  passage  through  Government  departments,  H 
from  the  great  publicity  being  accorded  it  in  all  sections  of  ' 
Press,  there  would  seem  every  reason  to  nrophesy  for  it  a  " 
speedier  accomplishment  than  in  the  case  of  the  Marble  Ar  • 


The  “  Photo-Secession  ”  held  a  “  one-man  ”  show  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  Baron  A.  De  Meyer,  in  their  exhibition  galleries  at  291, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  from  February  4  to  22.  The  collection, 


though  small,  was  representative  of  the  Baron’s  well-known  wo 
in  monochrome,  and  also  included  twelve  colour  transparencies  f 
“still-life”  subjects. 
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ecent  report  from  the  U.S.A.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  “The  Photography  of  Aquatic  Animals  in  their  Natural  Environment,” 
iblished  in  an  abiidged  foim  in  the  Scientific  American,  from  which  journal  we  obtain  the  following  account  of  the  method, 
ibed  by  its  inventor,  Professor  Jacob  Reighard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.— Eds.  ,  “  B.J.”] 

)  pts  to  photograph  submerged  objects  with  a.  camera  placed  in 
l  result  in  only  partial  success,  and  this  but  rarely.  Failure 
to  the  fact  that  the  photograph  is  made  through  the  surface 
act  of  two  media,  water  and  air,  of  very  different  refractive 
.  If  this  surface  is  not  perfectly  smooth  the  light  from  an 
beneath  it  is,  upon  emergence,  refracted  unequally  at  different 
>f  the  surface,  and  cannot  form  a  clear  image  on  the  ground 
Whether  the  water  is  smooth  or  rough,  its  surface  reflects  a 
r  the  light  which  strikes  it,  and  thus  acts  as  a  mirror.  This 
>d  light  makes  it  impossible,  except  under  unusual  conditions, 
un  photographs  of  submerged  objects.  To  outain  such  photo- 
the  surface  of  the  water  must  be  smooth,  vand  light  reflected 
t  must  not  enter  the  camera. 

he  camera  with  which  submerged  objects  are  to  be  plioto- 
d  is  to  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  means  must 


S Ground  glass;  h,  h1.  hood  ;  l,  lens;  in,  minor  in  position  during  focus¬ 
sing;  m',  mirror,  showing  position  during  exposure;  p,  sensitive  plate  ; 
r  and  r',  rollers  of  focal  plane  shutter;  s,  the  shutter;  si,  slot  in 
shutter  ;  x,  hinge  on  which  minor  turns  ;  y ,  y,  y ray  of  light  traversing 
the  lens  and  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  the  ground  glass. 

and  (1)  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  reflected  light  enter- 
;  le  camera  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  (2)  to  render  the 
i  e  of  the  water  smooth.  We  may  consider  first  the  case  in 
i  the  surface  of  the  water  is  smooth,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
rjy  to  minimise  surface  reflection. 

r  method  to  be  described  is  best  adapted  to  objects  in  water 
:  ore  than  2  or  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
5  ater  is  less  than  a  foot  in  depth  and  when  the  camera  is  one 
i  can  be  focussed.  Since  the  objects  to  be  photographed  are 
i  y  in  motion,  and  since  the  surface  of  the  water  may  at  any 
ipe  roughened  by  a  puff  of  wind,  it  is  best  to  use  a  lens  of  a  speed 
t bss  than  f8.  The  operator  should  first  select  the  point  from 
4  the  picture  is  to  be  taken.  He  should,  of  course,  have  the  sun 
f  back  or  to  one  side.  If  possible  he  should  stand  on  the  bank 
some  fixed  support  which  extends  above  the  surface  of  the 
l1  . 
r 

1  me  operator  is  unable  to  find  a  fixed  emergent  support  he  may 
i  the  exposure  while  standing  in  the  water.  The  camera  may 
e  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  may  be  supported  on  a  tripod  which 
on  the  bottom.  As  the  legs  of  the  tripod  are  likely  to  sink 
he  bottom  they  should  be  extended  to  their  full  length.  Where 
ottom  is  firm  an  elevated  position  may  be  obtained  for  the 


'a  by  using  a  tripod  with  legs  some  10ft.  long,  such  as  dealers 
3r  use  in  making  pictures  of  large  groups.  In  such  tripods  one 
>rms  a  ladder  by  which  the  camera  may  be  reached. 

’ ien  the  operator  has  placed  his  camera  and  roughly  adjusted 
['  should  set  up  a  screen  to  cut  off  the  light  reflected  from  the 
1  ce  of  the  water  into  the  camera.  Any  piece  of  dark  fabric, 
\  nhet,  shawl,  or  for  small  objects  even  a  coat,  may  be  used, 
e  screen  is  mirrored  in  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  object 
photographed  should  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  mirrored 
l<  5  as  seen  from  the  camera.  If  it  does  not,  the  screen  or  the 


camera  must  be  shifted  until  it  does.  The  operator  will  see  also 
the  shadow  of  the  screen.  This  should  not  fall  on  the  object  to  be 
photographed.  The  screen  should,  if  possible,  be  adjusted  by  slant¬ 
ing  it  or  moving  one  of  the  poles  so  that  the  sun  strikes  it  nearly 
edgewise,  but  yet  does  not  strike  that  face  of  it  which  is  toward  the 
camera.  If  this  adjustment  is  properly  made,  the  shadow  of  the 
screen  is  a  very  narrow  band,  which  lies  beneath  the  screen  and  a 
little  nearer  the  camera  than  its  lower  edge.  The  full  sunlight  then 
falls  cm  the  object,  while  the  rays  from  distant  objects,  which  would 
otherwise  be  reflected  into  the  camera  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  cut  off.  If  the  sunlight  is  permitted  to  fall  on  that  face  of  the 
screen  which  is  toward  the  camera,  it  is  reflected  from  the  screen  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  thence  into  the  camera.  A  picture  taken 
under  these  conditions  may  show,  besides  the  object  under  the  water, 
also  the  screen  itself,  although  this  image  of  the  screen  is  usually 
so  faint  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  nicture  for  scien¬ 
tific  purposes. 

When  the  screen  has  been  properly  set,  the  operator  has  merely 
to  adjust  the  camera,  and  make  the  exposure  in  the  customary  way. 
If  the  subjects  are  fish  they  will  usually  have  been  frightened  away, 
but  if  tlie  fish  are  engaged  in  nest  building  or  in  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion  that  attracts  them  to  a  particular  spot,  they  will,  in  most  cases, 
return  after  a  time  varying  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour.  The 
operator  has  merely  to  remain  quiet  until  this  happens.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  may  focus  his  camera  on  the  spot  to  which  the  fish  is  likely 
to  return  and  then  withdraw  and  operate  the  camera  from  a  distance 
by  pulling  a  string  or  pressing  a.  bulb  when  the  fish  returns.  The 
method  is  of  most  use  in  securing  photographs  of  the  nests  and 
habitats  of  fish  in  shallow  water,  yet  the  writer  has  succeeded  by 
means  of  it  in  making  some  satisfactory  photographs  of  fish  on  the 
nest. 

If  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  smooth  it  may  be  made  so  by  a 
water-glass,  which  may  be-  constructed  as  follows  :  A  square  frame 
is  made  of  heavy  galvanised  iron,  and  measures  3£in.  deep  and  12in. 
on  each  side  within.  One  of  its  edges  (the  top)  is  turned  outward 
fin.  and  then  downwards  ^in.  to  form  a  lip.  This  stiffens  the  frame 
and  tends  to  prevent  water  from  slopping  into  it.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  frame  is  turned  outwards  about  ^in.  to  form  a  flat  surface, 
against  which  the  glass,  13in.  square,  is  bedded  in  aquarium  cement. 
After  the  glass  is  in  position  four  trough-shaped  pieces  are  soldered 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  to  one  another  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  free  edges  of  these  pieces  project  inward  beneath 
the  lower  surface  of  the  glass  and  support  it.  Before  the  pieces 
are  soldered  into  place  cement  is  placed  between  them  and  the  lower 
face  of  the  glass.  The  whole  border  of  the  glass  is  thus  bedded  in 
cement  on  both  surfaces  and  at  the  edge.  To  protect  the  glass  when 
not  in  use  a  flat  cover  is  provided,  which  fits  against  its  lower  face. 
Such  a  water-glass  may  be  floated  over  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
and  a  screen  set  up  independently  of  it,  or  the  screen  may  be  attached 
to  the  glass-  itself.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  piece  of  ^in.  band  iron 
may  be  bent  to  form  the  three  sides  of  a.  rectangle,  8in.  by  12in., 
and  this  may  be  rivetted  as  a  bail  to  the  inside  of  the  frame,  about  8in. 
from  one  side.  The  bail  should  turn  on  the  rivets  so  that  it  may  be 
depressed  into  the  frame  when  not  in  use.  A  screen  may  be  formed 
by  raising  the  bail  and  tying  a  piece  of  black  cloth  from  it  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  frame.  In  shallow,  running  water  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  support  the  water-glass  from  the  bottom  in  order  that  it  may 
not  sink  so  much  as  to  displace  or  distort  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  It  may  be  supported  on  four  iron  rods  which  run  through 
metal  sleeves  soldered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  frame.  The  rods 
may  be  fixed  in  any  position  in  the  sleeves  by  means  of  set  screws, 
and  may  project  upward  far  enough  to  support  th  upper  edge  of 
the  screen. 

The  writer  has  used  water-glasses  of  this  type  varying  in  size  from 
1  to  3  ft.  square.  The  size  most  suitable  for  field  photography  is  2ft. 
square,  since  this  may  be  transported  by  hand. 

The  method  described  is  suited  only  to  shallow  water,  where  the 
camera  may  be  supported  from  a  firm  substratum.  In  deeper  water 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  boat  would  interfere  with  the  manipulation 
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of  a  water-glaiss  or  screen.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  boat  of  which  the  water-glass  and  the  screen  should  .form 
constituent  parts.  The  method  described  permits  only  of  views  at 
angles  of  from  about  48  deg.  to  90  deg.  to  the  water’s  surface.  Since 
it  is  not  practicable  to  place  the  camera  far  above  the  water  at 
these  angles  or  to  use  screens  of  very  large  size,  the  pictures  that  may 
be  taken  are  of  near  objects,  and  the  field  covered  by  them  is  of 
limited  extent.  If  a  water-glass  is  used,  the  camera  must  be  near  it, 
and  the  field  is  limited  by  its  frame.  The  method  is,  however,  the 
only  one  known  to  the  writer  for  certain  kinds  of  work. 

A  camera  for  submerged  use,  made  after  the  ordinary  type,  must 
be  securely  closed  before  submerging  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  lens 
and  the  plates  from  the  action  of  the  water.  While  the  camera  is 
under  water  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the  plates  or  plate-holder  in 
order  to  substitute  a.  ground  glass  for  them.  In  subaquatic  photo¬ 
graphy  the  objects  to  be  photographed  are  all  near,  and  if  instan¬ 
taneous  work  is  to  be  done  the  lens  must  be  very  rapid.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  be  able  to  focus  accurately  on  the  ground 
glass  under  water,  and  this  might  be  accomplished  by  using  two 
identical  cameras  (twin  camera)  united  so  as  to  form  one  instrument. 
One  of  these  contains  the  plates,  and  has  a  lens  provided  with  a 
shutter.  The  other  camera  carries  the  ground  glass.  The  same 
focussing  mechanism  operates  both  cameras,  so  that  when  a  sharp 
image  is  formed  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  one  an  identical  image 
strikes  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  other  when  the  shutter  is  operated. 
One  of  the  cameras  serves  merely  as  a  focussing  finder  of  full  size. 
A  camera  of  this  type,  properly  constructed  of  metal,  could  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  used  successfully  under  water,  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and  expensive. 

A  7  x  5  camera  of  the  reflex  type  just  described,  with  a  magazine 
holder  for  twelve  plates,  was  used  by  the  writer  to  obtain  sub¬ 
marine  photographs  at  Tortugas,  Fla.,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

The  apparatus  was  carried  to  a  boat,  or,  if  it  was  to  be  operated 
near  shore,  to  the  shore.  In  working  with  the  help  of  a  boat  the 
operator  wades  on  or  near  the  coral  reef  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  water.  The  boat,  with  an  attendant  on  board,  is  anchored 
near.  The  operator,  with  the  help  of  a  water-giass,  now  seeks  a 
favourable  place  for  operations.  As  he  moves  about  the  reef  the  fish 
at  first  seek  shelter  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  coral  reef,  but  if  he 
selects  a  favourable  place  and  remains  quiet  they  soon  reappear. 
They  are  at  first  wary,  but  soon  grow'  bolder,  and  after  half  an  hour 
or  so  pay  but  little  attention  to  him.  There  is  a  great  difference  m 
wariness  among  different  species  of  fish.  At  first  only  one  or  two 
species  appear,  demoiselles  and  slippery-dicks  usually,  then  the 
n ember  of  species  gradually  increases  until  the  shyest  butter-fly-fish 
and  parrots  come  within  6ft.  or  8ft.  of  the  operator.  He  then  has 
the  camera  passed  to  him  from  the  boat,  it  floats  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  hood  protruding,  and  may  be  easily  turned  toward  any 
point  on  the  horizon,  or  even  tilted  so  as  to  be  pointed  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  angle  upward  or  downward.  The  operator  has  now  merely 
to  direct  the  camera  at  the  fish,  while  he  focusses  with  his  right 
hand.  He  must  often  wait  some  time  before  the  fish  come  to  the 
point  selected  or  assume  the  desired  attitude.  Often  they  may  be 
enticed  by  throwing  in  a  bait  of  crushed  sea  urchins  or  pieces  of 
crawfish.  They  are  in  constant  motion,  so  that  he  must  as  con¬ 
stantly  focus.  He  often  misses  a  long-awaited  opportunity  because 
the  fish  moves  on  or  takes  a  wrong  attitude  before  he  has  had  time 
to  focus  sharply ;  but  when  the  favourable  time  comes  he  presses  the 
release  stem  and  the  exposure  is  made.  Jacob  Reighard. 


Canvassing  Frauds  at  Cardiff. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  photo¬ 
graphs,  of  all  kinds  and  all  sizes,  were  displayed  at  the  Cardiff 
Police  Court  on  February  26.  It  was  alleged  that  they  were  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  be  enlarged,  and  never  afterwards  seen  by  their 
owners,  and  they  had  been  found  by  the  police  in  the  house  of 
Charles  Hodge,  who  has  traded  in  Cardiff  as  the  Phoenix  Portrait 
Company  for  some  time,  and  who  was  charged  with  stealing  moneys 
from  a  number  of  persons  by  means  of  a  trick.  The  alleged  offences 
had  been  committed  in  connection  with  what  was  known  as  the 
photographs  enlargement  business.  Hodge  called  at  the  houses,  and 
after  securing  a  photograph,  to  be  enlarged  at  a  price  fixed,  and  a 
deposit,  was  not  seen  again,  nor  were  the  photographs  returned. 
The  prisoner  was  remanded,  bail  being  accepted,  prisoner  in  £20 
and  two  sureties  in  £20  each. 


pi)oto=l7)ecDanical  Dotes. 


Half-Tone  Blochs  from  Continuous-Tone 
Negatives. 


With  reference  to  the  allusion  recently  made  by  a  writer  in  u* 
column  to  Dr.  Albert’s  new  process  in  the  review  of  Klim-  ,'f 
“  Jahrbuch,”  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  abstract  of  the  a  tie 
on  the  “copying  screen  ”  by  R.  Russ  would  be  of  interest  to  or 
readers. 


After  going  into  the  functions  of  the  cross-line  screen  in  or<l  j 
screen-negative  making  to  some  extent,  Herr  Russ  points  out  at 
it  has  been  desired  to  print  direct,  without  the  aid  of  a  dot  i  a- 
tiv 3,  on  metal,  but  that  there  was  not  the  same  spreading  aim 
in  colloid  solution  sensitised  with  bichromate  that  there  is  in  i<  le 
or  bromide  of  silver  films. 

In  1893  Dr.  Albert  thought  of  obtaining  this  sideway  actio  it 
a  change  of  angle  of  the  light  falling  on  the  plate,  and  therte 
he  constructed  the  first  form  of  frame,  which  he  called  the  “  Wa  l- 
raster  ”  (oscillating  screen).  This  frame  contained  a  cross-line  sen, 
the  negative,  and  the  sensitised  metal  plate,  and  was  H 
in  two  rings  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  turned  in  two  ax<  it 
right  angles  to  one  another.  If  light  falls  upon  the  screen  sj  :es 
while  the  frame  is  at  rest  separate  points  only  will  be  forifl 
but  if  the  frame  is  turned  sideways  the  points  will  become  li¬ 
gated,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  frame  is  tuidt 
If  it  is  turned  in  all  directions  the  dots  will  spread  sideways  i  ill 
directions,  and  so  ultimately  join  up.  \\  ith  a  negative  betweei  le 
screen  and  the  sensitised  metal  plate,  a  certain  exposure  will  ly 
give  isolated  dots  all  over  the  plate  while  the  screen  is  at  t. 
If  we  now  move  the  frame  we  shall  cause  the  joining-up  to  ;n- 
mence  at  first  in  the  extreme  shadows,  and  gradually  througl  ie 
lower  tones  to  the  middle  tones,  according  to  the  length  of  ie 
exposure  and  the  density  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nega  e, 
leaving  isolated  dots  under  the  densest  parts  of  the  negative.  Atm- 
tage  is  taken  of  this  principle  to  vary  the  character  of  the  reprtl- 
tion  in  a  similar  way  to  that  employed  in  ordinary  half-tone  neg?  re¬ 
making,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  done  by  the  use  of  sle  w 
and  high-light  stops. 

The  movement  of  the  frame  can  be  exactly  regulated  in  e.er 
or  both  directions,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  dots  may  be  varied  » 


power  is  provided  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

This  form  of  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  at  oe 
of  the  principal  establishments  in  Germany  for  three-  and  V- 
colour  reproduction  work,  but  Herr  Russ  states  that  Dr.  Alber  jas 
now  improved  upon  it  by  constructing  what  he  calls  a  Diehl  a  , 
that  is,  a  revolving  screen.  In  this  form  of  apparatus  the 
(opposite  to  the  centre  of  which,  at  a  suitable  distance  away,  | 
light  source)  remains  in  one  plane.  The  frame  moves  durin  pe 
exposure  in  this  plane  by  means  of  suitable  diiection  lail  p 
eccentrics,  so  that  the  motion  is  sideways,  to  and  fro,  or  up  s 
and  downwards.  Each  motion  can  be  given  independently  ® 
each  other,  or  the  motions  can  be  combined  so  that  either  a  ri- 
zontal,  a  vertical,  an  elliptical,  or  a  circular  motion  may  be  gj®- 
The  principles  which  govern  the  sizes  or  shapes  of  the  dots  proc « 
are  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  frame.  By  varying  the  amf“ 
of  time  the  frame  is  at  rest  and  the  time  it  is  in  motion,  so  wi  ne 
dots jhe  more  or  less  joined  up.  It  is  thus  quite  easy  to  obtaij 
well  as  the  dots  of  circular  or  square  shape,  those  of  elliptical  sP » 
such  as  are  obtained  in  the  ordinary  screen  negative  by  slit  sto 
The  great  advantage  of  the  method  is  said  to  be  the  shar  e 
of  the  results,  as  the  metal  plate  is  in  direct  contact  with  the?  * 
tinuous-tone  negative.  This  is  particularly  useful  for  oil  paanK 
in  which  the  brush-marks  must  be  shown,  or  for  water-colou  I 
rough  paper  or  fabrics.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  colour  rendf® 
of  a  continuous-tone  negative  is  better  than  that  of  a  dnec  sp 

negative.*  , 

Dr.  Albert  has  now  applied  the  process  to  chromo-lithograph, 
it  is  clear  that,  by  varying  the  exposure  with  the  apparatus,  e 
make  from  the  same  negative  several  different  kinds  of  prints,  g 
varying  amounts  of  tone.  It  is  said  also  that  he  has .  e^n 
overcome  the  objectionable  screen  pattern  foimed  by  piintmg 


*  This  is  probably  only  true  in  cases  where  the  contrasts  are  excessive 
irireen  nesative  making:. — A.  J.  N. 


for 
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■ci  n  pictures  one  on  top  of  the  other,  either  by  using  a  special 
ci  n,  or  by  peculiar  use  of  the  ordinary  screens. 

connection  with  the  process  is  used  also  the  cold  enamel  method 
f  bating,  which  Dr.  Albert  calls  “  Drakotypie.”  In  this  a  solution 
sin  first  covers  the  plate,  which  is  then  coated  with  the  ordinary 
omated  fish-glue  solution.  After  printing  development  takes 
as  usual,  and  leaves  some  of  the  resin  coating  visible,  which, 
the  plate  is  dried,  is  dissolved  away  by  alcohol,  since  the 
cular  resin  resist  used  is  not  soluble  in  either  benzole  or  turpen- 
the  resist  remaining  where  it  is  protected  by  the  insoluble  fish- 
on  top.  The  glue  may  now  be  removed  and  a  dot  print  remains 
ed  of  the  resin  resist.  This  resist  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not 
i/ior,  to  the  best  enamels,  and  as  there  is  no  heating  required,  it 
les  zinc  to  be  used  without  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
ng  in  the  ordinary  enamel  process. 


ie  first  account  we  have  of  this  process,  or  a  similar  one,  was 
a  contribution  to  the  “  Process  Photogram  ”  of  1901,  page  115. 
n  itis  it  was  stated  that  the  screen  was  placed  between  the  plate 
n  the  negative,  and  the  light  source  moved  instead  of  the  frame, 
n  ie  “Process  Photogram”  for  1902,  p.  129,  there  was  a  further 
o:  nunication  from  apparently  the  same  correspondent,  in  which 
e  ave  a  diagram  showing  the  screen  in  this  case  placed  above  the 
e  five  and  the  negative  itself  in  contact  with  the  metal  plate, 
o  n-  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  all  that  has  been  published  here  about 
npocess,  and  all  that  we  have  heard  of  it  in  England  until  the 
e  it  activity  of  Dr.  Albert’s  agent  in  pushing  the  sale  of  the 
l  ess,  which  has  now  been  taken  up  by  one  or  two  important  firms. 

A.  J.  Newton. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

le  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  :  — 

']  to-Engraving. — No .  3,194.,  Method  for  the  production  of  photo- 
graved  printing  rolls  or  printing  bands.  Eduard  Mertens,  322. 
igh  Holborn,  London. 

5 cting-Plates. — No.  3,699.  Process  for  preparing  printing-plates, 
ans  Strecker-Aufermann,  72,  Cannon  Street,  London. 


exhibitions. 

)  SEN’S  PARK  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

1  a  Queen’s  Park  'Amateur  Photographic  Association  (Glasgow) 
i  1  its  annual  exhibition  last  week,  when  a  strong  collection  of 
vk  met  the  judges,  Messrs.  Arch.  Cochrane  and  J.  E.  Christie. 
[|i  championship  trophy  was  won  by  “Youth,”  the  joint  produc- 
:  of  P.  Mitchell  and  J.  McClure.  The  classes  included  one  for 
)  iting,  the  bronze  plaque  in  this  being  won  by  J.  Prentice. 
1  nze  plaques  were  won  by  John  Baird  (2),  Arch.  Muir,  P. 
i  chell  and  J.  McClure,  P.  Mitchell,  S.  W.  Graham,  J.  McClure, 
H.  W.  Wilson. 

he  loan  section  was  a  strong  one,  and  included  pictures  by  the  late 
'  Horsley  Hinton,  Messrs.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Geo.  Hidderley,  J. 
-  ig  Annan,  G.  L.  A.  Blair,  Thos.  Carlyle,  A.  W.  Hill,  Dan 
-ilop,  Mrs.  R.  Dunlop,  J.  M.  Whitehead,  Peter  Orr,  James 
•  Kissack,  W.  J.  Hart,  W.  S.  Crocket,  and  W.  C.  S.  Ferguson. 


XNISTOUN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

•ennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Association  (Glasgow)  held  its 
cth  annual  exhibition  in  their  rooms,  when  the  quality  of  the 
k  showed  an  improvement,  but  the  quantity  a  decrease.  Messrs, 
h.  Cochrane  and  Dan  Dunlop  judged.  In  the  open  class  bronze 
lues  were  awarded  Geo.  Wackless  (“  Astonished,”  a  delicate 
it)  and  R.  Ure  (“  A  Hillside  Farm,”  a  good  “  gum  ”  example)  ; 
hly  commended,  Thos.  Carlyle  and  W.  S.  Crocket.  In  the  class 
fined  to  associates  of  the  Scottish  Federation,  the  silver  plaque 
T  awarded  (in  a  strong  class)  to  Wm.  C.  S.  Ferguson  (“  Eventide,” 
laracteristic  example  of  this  worker’s  “oils  ”)  ;  bronze  plaques  to 
ies  Hamilton  (“  Daisy,”  a  delicate  child  portrait)  and  Thos. 
lyle  (“  Westward  Ho !  ”  a  breezy  shipping  picture)  ;  highly 
imended,  W.  S.  Crocket  and  P.  D.  Nairn. 

he  members’  championship — the  McGibbon  challenge  shield — was 
1  hy  G.  R.  Johnstone;  bronze  plaques  by  W.  Foulds,  W.  Ellis, 


R.  Stevenson,  J.  Paterson,  and  D.  Rowan;  and  highly  commended 
by  D.  Rowan  (3),  J.  Paterson  (2),  W.  Young  (2),  and  D.  McAulay. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Art  Circle  panel,  consisting  of  30 
selected  pictures,  was  on  exhibition,  and  there  was  also  a  loan 
collection  of  lantern  slides. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  20  to  March  6. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Secs.,  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  38,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

February  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Society. 
Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

February  22  to  March  6. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
Lewis  Lloyd,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

March  9  to  10. — G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution,  Stratford,  E.  (Photo¬ 
graphic  Section).  Sec.,  A.  Woolford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road, 
Leytonstone,  N.E. 

March  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Entries  close 
March  5.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Harris,  17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry. 

March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent,  3, 
Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts. 

March  22  to  25. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H.  S. 
Cuming,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

March  30  to  April  3.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
March  13.  Sec.,  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harboard  Road,  Woodseats, 
Sheffield. 

March  31  and  April  1. — Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  close 
March  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  close 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

April  27  to  May  1. — Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  Sec., 
J.  Harris,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone. 

April  29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Entries '  close  March  15. 
Secretary  General,  Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 


patent  Pews* 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

February  15  and  February  20: — ■ 

Cinematographs. — No.  3,721.  Improvements  in  the  arrangement  of 
cinematograph  curtains.  Harry  Stanley  Marks,  56,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  3,722.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
cinematograph  apparatus.  Harry  Stanley  Marks,  56,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London. 

Screens. — No.  3,762.  Improvements  in  screens  for  use  with  cine¬ 
matograph  magic  lanterns  and  other  optical  projection  apparatus. 
Mario  Ganzini,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  London. 

Reflecting  Device. — No.  3,763.  Improvements  in  reflecting  devices 
for  use  in  photographic  studios.  Adalbert  Iser,  231,  Strand, 
London. 

Shutters. — No.  4,005.  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 
apparatus.  Bernhard  Evertz,  345,  St.  John  Street,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  4,126.  Improvements  in  appara¬ 
tus  for  taking  and  displaying  photographs  of  moving  objects  and 
for  photographically  recording  and  reproducing  sounds.  Eugene 
Augustin  Lauste,  24,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Exposure  Meter. — No.  4,243.  Improvements  in  exposure-indicators 
for  photographic  plate-holders.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  6, 
Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  tsd.  each,  post  frees  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  biackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

Full  Size  Focussing  Cameras. — No.  7,512.  1908  (February  12, 

1908).  The  invention  relates  to  cameras  of  the  type  in  which  a 
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full  size  image  is  focussed,  not  on  a  ground  glass,  but  on  a  white 
opaque  surface  placed  in  the  focal  plane,  the  image  being  viewed 
from  an  aperture  or  through  an  eye-piece  in  the  front  part  of  the 
camera.  In  place  of  the  flexible  blind  of  a  focal-plane  shutter 
which  has  been  suggested  for  the  opaque  focussing  the  inventors 
employ  a  rigid  sheet  or  plate,  hinged  and  released  so  that  it  effects 
the  release  of  a  focal-plane  or  other  shutter.  Mechanism  is  also 
provided  whereby  a  single  adjustment  compensates  for  the  distance 
between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  surface  focussed  upon.  The 
figure  shows  one  of  several  forms  of  camera  embodying  the  inven¬ 
tion. 

In  operation  the  camera  is  set  by  the  leaf  51  being  depressed 
with  the  stop  end  46  securing  in  position  showing  the  white 
opaque  surface  51  towards  the  lens.  If  an  instantaneous  picture 
is  required  the  shutter  is  also  set  in  front  of  the  plate  or 
film,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  action.  The  desired  picture  is 
focussed  on  the  opaque  surface  51  of  the  leaf  being  seen  through 
the  eye  holes  68  by  the  operator  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  camera 
with  his  forehead  resting  in  the  concave  64,  the  image  appearing 
in  an  uninverted  position,  though  actually  it  is'  inverted.  The 
focal  distance  is  adjusted  by  the  manipulation  of  the  milled  head 
40.  But  to  ensure  that  the  surface  of  the  photographic  plate  or 
sensitive  film  will  at  the  proper  moment  occupy  the  position  of  the 


opaque  surface  51,  the  camera  is  operated  as  follows  : — The  lever  57 
is  pressed  forwardly  until  finger  34  reaches  stop  pin  41,  causing  the 
grip  38  to  hold  on  collar  of  spindle  31  and  to  revolve  it  so  as  to 
draw  the  panel  26  with  lens  70  backward  the  proper  distance.  This 
movement  releases  the  catch  46  and  allows  the  leaf  51  to  fly  up  out  of 
the  way,  which  movement  again  operates  by  pendant  53  the  spring 
of  the  shutter  56  to  expose  the  plate.  Joseph  Gaut,  3,  Cary  Street, 
Leichhardt,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  and  Harrington  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  386,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

'Trimming  Prints. — No.  11,709.  1908  (May  29,  1908).  The  invention 
relates  to  the  addition  to  the  type  of  print  trimmer  in  which  a 
graduated  board  is  pressed  down  against  a  pivotted  blade,  of  a 
transparent  guide  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  of  celluloid,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  outside  edges  of  the  board  with  its  straight  top  edge 
in  alignment  with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  fixed  shear.  The  print 
•can  thus  be  stripped  between  the  board  and  the  transparent  guide, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  guide  every  time  a  print  is 
trimmed,  as  is  necessary  when  the  guide  covers  the  whole  board. 
If  desired,  the  celluloid  may  be  ruled  with  a  series  of  parallel  lines 
whereby  prints  may  be  trimmed  with  a  margin  of  any  desired  width 
round  the  picture.  John  Merrett,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Camera  Baseboard  Runners. — No.  26,535,  1908  (December  8,  1908). 
The  invention  consists  of  the  device  whereby  a  continuous  line  of 
runners  is  provided  for  the  front  of  a  camera,  both  on  the  body  or 
:ase  and  on  the  hinged  or  falling  baseboard.  A  gap  is  thus 
avoided,  but  the  baseboard  may  nevertheless  be  folded  into  the 


body  when  closing  the  camera.  The  device  consists  in  moum) 
the  runners  in  the  body  so  that  they  may  move  or  slide  back  w  1 
the  baseboard  as  it  is  folded,  and  move  or  slide  out  as  the  hi 
board  is  extended  to  join  up  with  the  runners  mounted  their  | 
Thus  the  movable  body  runners  may  be  mounted  in  a  slid) 
plate  and  connected  by  side  links  with  the  runners  on  the  L. 
board,  the  ends  of  the  runners  being  in  contact.  The  folding 
closing  up  of  the  baseboard  forces  the  runners  inwards  out  of  1 
way  of  it  closing,  and  the  opening  of  the  baseboard  draws  ti 
outwards  again  over  the  hinge  so  as  to  avoid  a  gap  between  | 
ends  of  the  two  sets  of  runners.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Mu 
facturing  Company,  Limited,  Arthur  Gray  Pickard,  and  Fi; 
Slinger,  all  of  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

Folding  Cameras. — No.  3,630,  1908  (February  18,  1908).  The  in\ 
tion  relates  to  folding  cameras,  in  which  a  lazy-tongs  connect) 
of  the  front  and  back  of  the  camera  is  employed.  The  bin 
baseboard  is  not  provided  with  guides  for  the  lazy-tongs,  but  tj 
latter,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  is  left  free  to  ■ 
moved  to  either  side,  as  well  as  up  and  down,  so  that  the  1 
front  can  be  given  both  a  “rising”  and  “  cross  ”  movement,  'll 
is  done  by  means  of  a  foot  (to  which  the  lens  front  can  ! 
attached),  which  is  guided  in  grooves  in  the  baseboard  and  actual 
by  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing.  The  camera  is  further  u 
vided  with  self-folding  and  self-erecting  view-finder,  and  a  sig| 
ing-pin  likewise  moving  in  conjunction  with  the  latter. 

The  operations  of  opening,  closing,  and  focussing  the  cam! 
are  as  follows  :  — 

If  the  camera  is  closed,  the  folding  baseboard,  D,  which  is  ;] 
ing  as  a  lid  or  cover  for  protecting  the  front,  C,  and  interior] 
the  camera,  is  released  from  its  fastening,  M.  and  pulled  down  ij 


position  at  right  angles  to  the  back  of  the  camera  body,  in  wlP 
position  it  may  be  held  against  further  opening  movement  by  » 
suitable  means.  The  lens  front,  C,  is  then  pulled  out  until  itreacp 
and  is  engaged  by  the  catch  or  catches  that  will  firmly  hold  ihs 
aforesaid.  When  it  is  desired  to  focus,  the  focussing  plate  (vP 
the  front,  C,  holding  the  lens)  is  moved  backwards  and  forwf|S 
by  the  focussing  device.  To  close  the  camera,  the  lens  front.  > 
is  released  from  its  catch  or  catches,  and  pushed  back  home  0 
the  camera  body,  together  with  the  lazy-tongs  that  are  connect 
to  it.  The  baseboard  is  then  folded  up  into  position,  and  enga  1 
and  detained  by  the  catch,  M,  or  any  suitable  kind  of  cat  > 
and  the  camera  is  compactly  closed  into  very  small  dimensi'C 
Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  24,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  7,620,  1908  (April  6,  1908).  n 
place  of  the  usual  two-armed  spring  a  form  of  clutch  is  '  d 
which  bears  not  at  two  places  only,  but  all  round  the  spool  pit 
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n  thus  gives  a  more  uniform  pressure  sufficient  to  enable  the 
o  lie  to  drive  the  spool,  but  allow  of  a  gentle  slipping  action. 
!l  on  Lewis,  4,  Wilde  Street,  Liverpool. 


Pew  Crade  names. 

^  )L. — ]STo.  309,737.  Photographic  chemicals.  The  Leto  Photo 
I  jrials  Co.  (1905),  Ltd.,  3,  Rangoon  Street,  London,  E.C., 
ie  ifacturers.  January  21,  1909. 

a  ol. — No.  309,738.  Photographic  chemicals.  The  Leto  Photo 
I;  >rials  Co.  (1905),  Ltd.,  3,  Rangoon  Street,  London,  E.C., 
a  ifacturers.  January  21,  1909. 

x  ion. — No.  309,751.  Photographic  plates  (sensitised)  and  films 
x  itised).  The  Birmingham  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Criterion 
7  ks,  Albert  Road,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham,  manufacturers, 
a  lary  22,  1909. 


flna'ecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

hotog'ravure  Effect  in  the  Bromoil  Process. 

,  .  H.  Hewitt,  writing  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and 
traphic  News”  for  March  2,  says: — “If  a  little  care  is  exer- 
da  true  plate-mark  may  be  impressed  round  a  bromoil  print 
L with  a  white  margin.  The  oil  or  bromoil  print,  which  should 
e  een  pigmented  if  possible  only  a  few  hours,  is  damped  on 
lek,  and  laid  down  on  the  bed  of  a  copper-plate  press,  on  a 
}1  f  card-board  cut  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  plate-mark  required, 
rhe  print  a  mask  of  thin  paper  is  placed,  the  opening  showing, 
erse,  the  exact  amount  of  the  picture  required.  The  plate 
e  ;mployed  in  photogravure  printing  is  now  laid  over  the  whole, 
e  impression  pulled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  copper-plate 
rsion  would  be.  If  the  precautions  are  observed^  the  whole  of 
k  leaves  the  gelatinised  paper  and  adheres  to  the  plate  ^aper. 
last  details  being  preserved.  Prints  which  it  is  proposed  -shall 
tnsf erred  in  this  way  are  better  done  in  some  ink  which  does 
•y  with  great  rapidity.  The  Rawlins  inks,  thinned  if  neces- 
?  ith  double-boiled  oil  instead  of  a  siccatif,  will  be  found  satis - 
c ',  though  any  of  the  inks  prepared  for  the  process  wrill  answer 
h  transferring  is  done  within  an  hour  or  two  of  pigmenting. 
/I  he  Sinclair  inks  prints  a  couple  of  days  old,  have  transferred 
felly.  Papers  which  have  a  fine  grain,  such  as  the  special  oil 
e|,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Autotype  Company,  will  produce 
i;  rred  prints  in  which  that  grain  is  repeated,  the  reason 
a  n-tly  being  that  the  brush  action  in  pigmenting  leaves  a  little 
xnk  in  the  hollows  than  on  the  projections  of  the  gelatinised 
e  surface,  and  when  all  this  ink  is  transferred  to  the  smooth 
diaper  the  granular  effect  is  retained.” 

InKs  fo  Bromoil. 

I  Harold  Baker,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Bromoil  process,  in 
arch  issue  of  “  Photographic  Scraps,”  says  :  — 

e  ink  is  important,  and  I  have  succeeded  best  with  ordinary 
i  ‘s’  ink,  sold  in  pound  tins.  A  pound  tin  should  last  for  years. 
?  it  variety  of  colours  is  not  necessary.  One  of  good  quick- 
i  half-tone  black,  one  of  burnt  umber,  and  a  small  one  of  red 
ve  an  almost  endless  variety  of  cold  black,  warm  black,  innu- 
"c  e  browns,  and  reds.  (It  is  well  to  choose  a  bright  red,  as  it 
7  3  ‘  degraded  ’  by  the  addition  of  'burnt  umber  and  'black.  In 
ces  quick-drying  colours  should  be  used.  A  small  quantity  of 
i  is  taken  out  of  the  tin  with  a  palette-knife,  or  squeezed  out 
i  ibe  on  to  the  tile  or  piece  of  opal,  and  spread  out  thinly.  If 

II  ure  is  to  be  made,  the  several  colours  must  be  mixed  thoroughly 
b  he  palette-knife.  The  ink  must  be  very  stiff,  like  butter,  but 
i<mes  it  will  need  thinning.” 

Films  from  Glass  Negatives. 

n  The  Photographic  Monthly”  for  March  Mr.  Fred  G.  Palmer 
e  he  following  method  of  obtaining  films  from  glass  negatives  :  — 
)(p  a  piece  of  glass,  5  x  4,  if  a  ^-plate  is  being  treated,  and 
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while  the  gelatine  is  being  soaked  off  the  negative  in  the  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  bath,  the  selected  piece  of  glass  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  washed  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  in  alcohol,  after 
which  dried  and  carefully  polished  with  a  dry  flannel.  Now,  with 
a  wad  of  damp  wool  draw  a  line  about  ^  inch  in  width  all  round 
the  edge.  Next  pour  on  a  coat  of  photographic  collodion  and  set 
aside  to  dry. 

While  that  is  drying,  remove  the  gelatine  upon  which  is  the 
important  photograph,  from  the  acid  bath,  and  after  washing  it  in 
two  or  three  changes  of  water,  plunge  it  into  a  bath  of  50  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  50  per  oent.  water,  in  which  it  will  be  contracted  to  its 
original  size.  Next,  place  it  m  a  good  sized  basin  of  water,  in  which 
the  collodion-covered  plate  has  been  already  placed,  and  float  it 
into  position  on  it.  There  is  great  necessity,  of  course,  to  remove  all 
air  bubbles,  by  gently  pressing  with  the  fingers  and  smoothing  them 
away  towards  the  edges.  Lift  out,  and,  when  drained,  set  aside  to 
dry  ;  when  that  is  thoroughly  accomplished,  coat  again  with  collodion. 
Let  this  set  hard,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  a  sharp  knife  may 
be  run  all  round  the  plate  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 

The  collodion  will  peel  off  and  the  negative  will  be  between  the 
two  layers,  safely  preserved  from  wet,  easily  handled,  perfectly  flat, 
and  may  be  used  on  either  side. 


Deio  Books* 


“The  South  African  Photographic  Annual,  1909.”  Edited  by  H. 

Mudie  Thomson.  Cape  Town :  Central  News  Agency,  Ltd. 

London  :  A.  Henderson. 

The  editor  explains  in  the  preface  to  this  album  of  photographic 
reproductions  that  he  has  roughly  divided  his  space  between  the 
pictorial  work  of  South  Africans  and  that  of  other  countries  of 
similar  climatic  and  geographical  features,  for  which  reason  “  the 
leading  British  workers  could  not  be  enlisted,  on  account  of  the 
widely  different  atmosphere  in  which  they  exercise  their  splendid 
talent.”  If  a  production  which  for  some  incomprehensible  reason  is 
given  the  place  of  honour  on  the  frontispiece  is  indigenous  to  the 
tonic  air  of  the  Cape  Colony — well,  thank  Heaven  for  the  much- 
abused  weather  of  the  British  Isles  ! 

Treating  the  whole  collection  in  regard  to  the  claim  made  for  its 
distribution,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  pictorial  photography  “in  a 
land  of  many  restrictions  and  few  encouragements,”  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  were  better  for  the  student  of  photographic  pictorialism 
that  he  -should  never  see  many  of  the  photographs  here  reproduced, 
certainly  not  in  a  volume  in-  which  no  discrimination  is  offered  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad,  where  Diihrkoop’s  “Twilight,”  very  badly 
reproduced,  rubs  shoulders  with  dozens  of  examples  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind  of  work.  This  is  not  to  advance  photography.  The 
South  Africans  have  “  Photograms  of  the  Year  ”  ;  if  they  will  not 
learn  from  that,  they  certainly  will  not  from  this  scrapbook  of  half¬ 
tones,  which  suffers  in  the  first  place  from  containing  too  many  pic¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  second  from  the  absence  of  distinction  between  good 
and  bad.  Curiously  enough,  we  can  find  no  representation  of  the  only 
South  African  photographer  whose  work  is  at  all  known  here — Mrs. 
Caleb  Keene. 


An  International  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography  was 
held  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Arts  Club, 
from  February  2  to  20.  The  British  section  wras  well  represented, 
Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan,  Walter  Benington,  Archibald  Cochrane, 
George  Davison,  and  Frederick  H.  Evans  being  amongst  the  exhibi¬ 
tors,  whilst  earlier  photographic  work  was  illustrated  by  a  selection 
from  the  photographs  of  the  late  David  Octavius  Hill  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Cameron.  The  American  exhibit  was  also  a  strong  one,  including, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  A.  L.  Coburn. 
Frank  Eugene,  Benedict  F.  Herzog,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Joseph 
T.  Keiley,  W.  B.  Post,  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Mrs. 
Eva  Watson  Schiitze,  and  Clarence  H.  White.  France  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  MM.  Robert  Demachy,  R.  Le  Begue,  and  Major  Puyo : 
whilst  the  Austrian  and  German  exhibit  included  the  works  of  Hans 
Watzek,  Hugo  Henneberg,  Heinrich  Kuhn,  T.  and  0.  Hofmeister, 
and  Baron  A.  de  Meyer. 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


Baby  Accessories.  Sold  by  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray’s  Inn 
Road,  London,  W.C. 

The  miniature  set  of  furniture  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  specially  for  the  portraiture  of 
children  in  the  studio,  and  very  attractive  the  little  table,  settee,  and 
other  articles  look,  both  in  a  photograph  and  when  shown  to  the 


fond  mamma  who  has  brought  with  her  children  to  be  photographed. 
Made  in  fumed  oak,  the  set  is  sold  complete  at  £4,  inclusive  of 
•carriage  and  packing.  Messrs.  Jones  keep  a  set  on  view  in  their 
showrooms,  and  can  deliver  within  three  to  four  weeks. 

The  Focal-plane  “  Folding  Ruby  ”  Hand-camera.  Made  by  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,'  Altrincham. 

A  new  model  of  the  popular  “Folding  Ruby”  camera,  of  the 
Thornton-Pickard  factory  has  been  newly  introduced  with  a  focal- 
plane  shutter  built  into  the  body  of  the  apparatus,  thereby  fitting 
the  camera  for  purposes  of  the  most  rapid  photography  without 
•depreciating  its  value  for  ordinary  hand-camera  work,  as  well  as  for 
use  upon  a  stand.  In  these  three  respects  the  “Folding  Ruby”  is 
admirably  designed.  Its  special  feature  is  the  front,  which  provides 
abnormal  rise,  fall,  and  swing,  and,  in  addition,  very  great  extension 
Moreover,  it  allows  of  the  camera  being  used  with  lenses  of  the 
shortest  focus,  the  baseboard  for  this  purpose  being  made  to  drop 
forward  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  off  the  field  of  view  by  its  projection. 
These  features,  which  have  obtained  for  the  “  Folding  Ruby  ”  a  high 
degree  of  popularity,  are  embodied  unaltered  in  the  focal-plane 


pattern.  The  focal-plane  shutter  is  of  the  three-slit  type,  the 
medium  aperture — about  one  inch — being  for  moderately  fast  expo¬ 
sures  from  l-25th  to  l-140th  of  a  second.  On  pressure  of  a  stud 
on  the  leff,  of  the  camera  this  slit  is  wound  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
narrower  slit — about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width — brought  into 
operation  and  employed  for  the  most  rapid  exposures  from  1-200  to 
1-1,000  of  a  second.  The  two  slits  are  rapidly  interchangeable,  but 
while  the  camera  is  set  for  the  use  of  one  the  other  cannot  be  used 
except  by  intentionally  making  the  change.  Lastly,  there  is  a  third 


aperture  in  the  blind  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  which  is  a  Lji 
with  equal  convenience  and  allows  of  focussing  being  doin  ,  a 
ground/-  glass.  The  tension  scale  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  „Vf 
with  two  sets  of  numbers,  red  and  black,  serving  for  the  adj  rt>, 
of  the  speed  when  using  each  slit  separately.  Time  expo.su 
of  course,  be  given  with  the  lens  shutter,  which  is  a  B 
Lomb  “  Automat,”  or  a  time  exposure  may  be  commenced  \hu 
lens  shutter  and  concluded,  if  thought  desirable,  by  mean  f  f; 
focal-plane. 

The  dimensions  of  the  focal-plane  “Folding  Ruby,”  w  he  riot* 
are  4Jj  x  5§  x  5f  in  the  quarter-plate  size,  not  great  dimensu  jor 
camera  which  gives  a  total  extension  from  lens  to  plate  of  lL^ 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  extending  struts  of  the  front,  i  t| 
quarter-plate  size,  with  three  double  dark-slides,  focal-plal  L 
“  Sunbeam  ”  ever-set  shutter,  brilliant  reversible  finder  an  <pir 
level,  the  price  of  the  camera  i6  £8  15s.,  if  fitted  wit  Bee 
“  Apian  at  ”  lens,  f/ 7.7;  £10  in  5  x  4:  £11  in  post 
£15  5s.  in  half-plate.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.’s  list  gls  tl 
prices  of  the  apparatus  fitted  with  other  standard  lenses. 


I)eu>  materials,  $c. 


“  With  risks  of  failure  so  extremely  small, 
Successes  really  are  quite  Certain-all .” 

Thus  sing  Messrs.  Ilford,  Limited,  of  a  new  single-solution  Jrncei 
trated  developer  just  introduced  by  them  as  “  Certinal.’i  T1 
solution  is  diluted  with'  from  10  to  30  times  its  volume  of  v  n-  ;r 
developing  negatives,  1:20  being  the  strength  advised  forum; 
exposures.  This  we  found  to  bring  up  the  image  in  full  detairithi 
a  few  seconds,  and  to  give  a  negative  of  good  printing  dc  tv  i 
less  than  ten  minutes.  As  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  point  out,  “  C  mal 
is  a  developer  of  the  rapid  class — i.e.,  it  rapidly  brings  up  t  ima( 
and  builds  up  density  steadily.  Its  action  we  found  to  be  ren  kabl 
clean  and  free  from  fog,  both  in  the  case  of  negatives  and  of  omio 
and  gaslight  papers  and  lantern  plates,  for  the  development  bot 
of  which  “  Certinal  ”  acts  excellently.  It  is  sold  in  bott  ,  coi 
taining  three  ounces  of  the  concentrated  solution,  at  Is.  ,  pa 
free  Is.  6d. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICE! 

Cooke  Lenses. — The  latest  list  just  issued  by  Taylor,  Jaylo 
and  Hobson,  Leicester,  very  conveniently  specifies  the  sere  |  seri/ 
of  Cooke  lenses  now  made,  from  the  f/8  lenses  (Series  V  :o  tl 
//4.5  anastigmat,  in  all  of  which  the  three-lens  system  of  coi  uctic 
is  followed.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  price  of  the  new  ies 
convertible  Cooke  is  now  reduced  to  £15  15s.,  or  £19  19s.  >unfi 
in  “  Volute  ”  shutter.  The  price-list,  which  also  shows  th<  tten 
of  spirit-level  and  focussing  magnifier  made  by  Messrs  ’aylo 
Taylor,  and  Hobson,  is  sent  free  on  application. 


■  pan 

“II 


“  Pushaxe  ”  Competition.- — By  an  error  of  transcription 
graph  of  last  week  gave  the  name  of  one  of  the  judges 
William  Grove”  instead  of  as  “Mr.  William  Crooke.” 

City  Sale  Dinner.— The  21st  annual  dinner  of  the  City  le 
Exchange,  of  Fleet  Street,  Lime  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  arpoaI 
Square,  was  held  in  the  Manchester  Hotel  on  February  27,  /M  jlee' 
the  proprietor  of  the  firm,  taking  the  chair.  After  the  Rov 


the  company  then  adjourned  to  the  Windsor  Room,  where  a  I temK! 


toasl 


butec 


concert  was  held,  to  which  several  well-known  artists  con 
During  the  interval  Mr.  Robbins,  the  manager  of  the  Sloan  Squa' 
depot,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  wlh 
responded  to  with  great  enthusiasm  and  musical  honour j 
Firm”  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ibbott,  the  majoe1’1 
Fleet  Street  branch,  and  the  oldest  employee  of  the  firr 
Ibbott  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  been  with  the  City  S 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  interested  his  hearers  in  a  shor 
of  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the  firm  during  that  tin 
evening’s  entertainment  concluded  with  the  singing  of  “  A 
Syne  ”  and  the  chairing  of  Mr.  Green  round  the  room  by 
the  staff.  A  flashlight  photograph  was  taken  at  the  dinner.  ! 
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Meetings  of  Societies* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  March  5. 

,i  »r  Y.M.C.A.  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
>ning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Monday,  March  8. 

a  ,sey  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
ming  of  Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
it  11  and  District  Camera  Club.  Demonstration  of  “Ensyna.”  C.  Robinson 
i  legate  Photographic  Society.  “Combination  Printing.”  G.  \V.  Lester, 
i  ampton  Camera  Club.  “Rembrandt  and  his  Work.”  W.  R.  Kay. 
a  orough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Hand  Camera  Work  in 
inter.”  A.  Pulford. 

;  ord  Photographic  Society.  “Pigmoil.”  J.  H.  Liebreich. 

Tuesday,  March  9. 

>1  Photographic  Society.  “The  Absorption  and  Scatter  of  Light  by  Photo- 
aphic  Negatives  Measured  by  Means  of  Marten’s  Polarisation  Photometer.” 
ndr6  Callier,  Ghent.  To  be  read  by  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  D.Sc. 
ticham  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

r  ood  Amateur  Photogiaphic  Association.  Sale  by  Auction  of  Members’ 
operfluous  Goods. 

s  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Chronicles  of  an  Ancient  Kingdom.”  R. 
ackay. 

i  iy  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.  A.  Annual  Meeting, 
i  oey  Photographic  Society.  Lecturettes.  J.  Linley. 

Wednesday,  March  10. 

<  Yarmouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E. 
taley  &  Co. 

)  jy,  Farsley,  and  Calverley  District  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing, 
eveloping,  and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

(ion  Camera  Club.  “Some  Tests  of  Photographic  Shutters.”  E.  A.  Salt, 
pecial  1  antern  Evening  for  Members. 
m  Camera  Club.  “Photographic  Don’ts.”  J.  Susans. 

Di  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “Stereoscopic  Photography.”  H.  A. 
iiles. 

,1  Photographic  Society.  “Peeps  at  Life  in  the  East.”  J.  W.  Hadfield. 

)  lgh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromide  Toning.”  R.  Matthews. 

Thursday,  March  ll. 

idedon  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Controlled  Prints  on  Satino  Paper.” 
..  L.  Casson. 

i  n  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

(  .  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “Some  Experiences  of  Litho- 
raphy  and  Photo  Lithography.”  J.  Widdop. 
iy  and  District  Photographic  Society  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
oning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
i  Photographic  Society.  Whist  Drive. 

J  y  Photographic  Society.  “  Light  and  Colour.”  L.  Camming,  M.  A. 

( ourne  (Dulwich)  Camera  Club.  “Finishing  the  Print.”  The  President. 
ci-West  London  Photographic  Society.  “Combination  Printing.”  Ernest 
uman. 

i  ea  Photographic  Society.  “Celestial  Photography.”  A.  G.  Mountfort. 
a  sworth  Photographic  Society.  “The  Bromoil  Printing  Process.”  H.  W. 
.ennie. 

'pool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “The  Oil  Process.”  Chas.  F. 
tuart. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

1  ting  held  Tuesday,  March  2,  Mr.  C.  P.  Butler  in  the  chair. 
1  F.  Mar tin-D uncart  Tead  a.  paper  upon  “  The  application  of 
1  ography  to  scientific  research,”  in  which  he  dealt  particularly 
the  use  of  the  camera  in  biological  research,  illustrating  the 
}  rd  and  educational  value  of  photographs  in  reference  to  plant 
1  A  brief  discussion  followed  the  paper  in  which  Messrs.  T.  E. 
ihwater,  Oliver  S.  Dawson,  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  took 


upplegate  Photographic  Society. — The  tenth  annual  exhibition 
be  held  from  March  22  to  25  inclusive,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
1  plegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C.,  the  latest  date  for  receiving 
1  ^es  being  March  6.  B^pecial  attention  is  called  to  two  of  the  open 
•»es  namely,  Class  F,  which  is  for  straight  prints  from  straight 
e  bives,  and  Class  G,  for  pictures  in  the  oil,  bromoil,  ozobrome, 
1  um  processes  only.  Silver  and  Bronze  plaques  will  be  placed  at 
3  disposal  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  A.  H.  Blake, 
r  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  for  award,  and  the  society’s  medal  will  be 
v  ‘ded  to  the  best  trade  exhibit.  Pictures  now  being  exhibited  at 
3  i>ouf'b  London  Exhibition  will  be  collected  free  of  charge  to  exhi- 
1  's  if  so  desired.  Full  particulars  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
1  Lbe  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  Cripplegate  Photographic 
1  ety,  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Dews  and  Dotes* 


(  L.C.C.  Classes  in  Photography.— A  report  from  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  on  the  Council’s  schools  shows  that  there 
is  a  class  for  photography  at  the  Trade  Schools  for  Girls,  which  is 
attended  by  twelve  pupils,  eight  holding  scholarships,  three  paying 
fees,  and  there  being  one  free  place.  A  new  class  for  photography 
is  to  be  opened  here  on  April  1.  The  committee  urge  the  Council  to 
pass  a  resolution  urging  additional  support  from  national  funds  for 
technical  institutes  and  scholarships. 

Felix  iSchoellfr,  Jr. — This  well-known  manufacturer  of  paper 
for  photographic  processes  has  established,  at  10,  George  Yard, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  a  London  branch,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Kurt  iSchmidt,  hitherto  managing  director  of  the  firm.  Inquiries 
and  correspondence  relating  to  business  in  Great  Britain  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Schmidt. 

News  Photography,  Public-houses  Advertising. — According  to 
an  article  in  last  Friday’s  “  Financial  News,”  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  press  photography  is  a  limited  company,  which  anticipates 
making  money  by  getting  ahead  even  of  the  daily  illustrated  papers. 
The  following  account  of  the  scheme  is  given  as  emanating  from 
some  one  intimately  concerned  in  its  exploitation :  — 

“  Our  business  is  to  be  done,  first  of  all,  in  London,  and  with  the 
public-houses.  There  is  hardly  a  public-house  in  London  whose 
walls  are  not  decorated  with  advertisements  of  one  kind  or  another, 
for  which  no  payment  whatever  is  made.  We  intend  altering  this. 
We  have  already  entered  into  scores  of  contracts  to  affix  to  the 
walls  of  a  public-house  a  large  rectangular  frame.  This  will  surround 
a  border  of  pictorial  advertisements,  for  which  a  charge  will  be 
made.  The  advertisements  will  include,  besides  the  ordinary  matter 
now  appearing  in  a  public-house  free,  local  trade  announcements, 
theatres,  etc.,  but  no  reading  matter  will  be  allowed.  The  central 
space  of  the  frame  will  be  reserved  for  photographs  of  current 
events — in  fact,  of  events  which  take  place  during  the  day,  and 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  not  be  available  to  the  public 
until  the  next  morning.  A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  such 
items  as  movements  of  royalty,  racecourse  meetings,  weddings,  law- 
court  cases,  football,  and  cricket  matches,  and  the  like,  and  the  fact 
that  pictures  of  these  events  will  be  on  view  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  their  occurrence  is  bound  to  attract  the  public. 

“  The  pictures  will  be  changed  four  times  a  day.  In  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  we  shall  employ  about  twenty  photographers.  Ten, 
say,  will  constitute  a  free-lance  corps,  going  where  they  please,  and 
sending  in  anything  of  interest.  The  other  ten  will  remain  in  the 
office  until  sent  out  by  the  editor  to  report  pictoriallv  anything  that 
may  arise.  All  photographs  will  be  sent  in  to  a  central  depot,  where 
they  will  be  developed,  and  then,  after  being  passed  by  the  editor, 
will  be  distributed  by  means  of  messengers  mounted  on  bicycles. 
London  will  be  divided  into  about  50  districts,  and  these  messengers 
will  be  allotted  a  district  containing  a  certain  number  of  pubs,  any 
long-distance  requirements  being  satisfied  by  motor-car.  We  shall 
naturally  require  a  huge  staff,  but  the  support  we  have  already 
received,  not  only  from  public-house  keepers  in  London,  but  also  in 
the  suburbs,  ensures  the  success  of  the  scheme.  We  shall  probably 
float  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  and  our  energies  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Metropolis.  We  start  here,  but  are  making  our  way  to 
Birmingham  and  Manchester.  In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope 
of  the  undertaking.  Each  centre  will  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
local  topics  being  adequately  treated.” 

The  Affillation  of  Photographic  Societies. — The  new  Affilia¬ 
tion  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Boyes,  J. 
Brown,  C.  Churchill,  W.  Davenport,  A.  Herbert  Lisett,  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  C.  H.  Oakden,  P.  Bale  Rider,  W.  H.  Wilshere,  and  Dr. 
A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  at  their  first  meeting  dealt  with  many  matters 
of  importance  to  the  affiliated  societies.  For  the  better  conduct  of 
the  work  the  following  sub-committees  were  appointed  :  Consular 
and  Federation  Committee,  Lecture  Committee,  and  Press  Com¬ 
mittee.  Arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  house  exhibition  of  the 
prints  selected  in  the  recent  competition.  The  exhibition  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  chairman  on  March  10  at  8  p.m.  It  was  decided  to 
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call  a  combined  meeting  of  secretaries  and  “  consuls,”  to  be  held  on 
March  26.  Mr.  P.  Bale  Rider  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  coming  year. 

Photography  through  Opaque  Materials. — Dr.  Hall  Edwards, 
in  opening  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  last 
week,  made  the  announcement  that  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
take  a  photograph  by  means  of  ordinary  light  through  fin.  of  iron. 
The  details  of  the  process  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  divulge,  but 
they  would  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

Streatham  Exhibition. — The  members  of  the  local  society  are 
holding  their  third  annual  exhibition  on  March  11,  12,  and  13  at  the 
Hall,  2,  Ambleside  Avenue  (close  to  Streatham  Station).  Catalogues 
of  admission  can  be  had  free  from  the  hon.  sec.,  F.  E.  Huson,  56, 
Salford  Road,  Streatham  Hill. 

The  Dresden  International  Exhibition. — It  has  now  been 
finally  fixed  that  the  official  opening  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition  will 
take  place  at  11.30  on  May  1.  and  that  the  King  of  Saxony  will 
perform  the  ceremony.  Most  countries  will  be  represented  by 
Ministers  or  important  officials.  Amongst  these  are  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  all 
the  German  Governments.  Sir  B.  Stone,  who  is  greatly  interested 
in  getting  together  a  large  collection  of  prints,  as  well  as  the  L.C.C., 
will  both  furnish  a  splendid  loan  collection  of  topographical  and 
record  work. 

Among  the  lectures  to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  is  one  on  Monday, 
March  8.  on  “  The  Glorious  West  Country,”  by  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Rowe, 
M.J.I.,  formerly  assistant  editor  of  “  Photography.”  He  is  very 
enthusiastic  upon  the  charms  and  attractions  of  the  West,  and  has 
written  and  illustrated  a  number  of  West  Country  books  and  guides. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  repeat  the  lecture  during  the  week  in  any 
London  suburb  without  fee,  and  any  organisation  desirous  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  offer  should  communicate  with  him  at  83,  Edith  Avenue, 
Plymouth. 

“  Ensign  ”  Competition. — Mr.  Cyril  Panting,  Survey  Department, 
Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  is  the  winner  of  the  “Ensign”  roll- 
film  competition  for  February.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  offer  a  three- 
guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “  Ensign  ”  film. 
The  entries  close  on  the  third  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and 
a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “Ensign  ’’film. 

The  Free  Sitting.- — Some  of  our  leading  citizens  (writes  the 
“  Edinburgh  Evening  Despatch  ”)  are  much  moved  at  present  by  the 
enterprise  of  a  leading  firm  of  London  photographers,  who  are  sending 
round  a  deputy  armed  with  a  camera  to  take  them  all  without  money 
and  without  price  in  any  attitude,  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  down. 
One  of  the  honoured  clients,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  in  a 
restaurant  recently,  was  explaining  the  generous  offer  to  a  fellow- 
luncher,  and  he  added:  “I  wonder  what  is  behind  it  all?”  “I 
should  think,”  said  the  fellow-luneher.  who  takes  life  quite  seriously 
“the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.” 

National  Postal  Photographic  Society. — The  secretary,  Mr.  F. 
Gardner,  advises  us  of  his  change  of  address  to  32,  Popple  Street, 
Sheffield. 

Repairs  to  Apparatus. — Mr.  Alfred  B.  Allen,  20,  Endell  Street, 
Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.,  whose  long  experience  in  the  repair  of 
cameras  of  all  kinds,  shutters,  lanterns,  cinematographs,  and  other 
photographic  apparatus  has  long  been  at  the  disnosal  of  the  trade, 
now  intimates  that  private  commissions  entrusted  to  him  will  have 
his  best  attention.  Mr.  Allen  is  also  prepared  to  give  expert  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  way  of  examining  and  purchasing  apparatus,  or  will 
act  for  purchasers  abroad  in  selecting  and  buying  apparatus. 

Free  Portraits  in  Yorkshire. — A  letter  appears  in  the  “York¬ 
shire  Post”  of  Tuesday  last,  giving  an  account  of  the  all  too  well- 
known  methods  of  the  free  portrait  canvassing  firms.  In  this 
instance  the  people  were  trading  as  the  King  Edward  Fine  Art 
Photographic  Co.,  or  the  King  Edward  Enlarging  Co.,  of  65,  Louis 
Street,  Leeds ;  works,  55,  Cobourg  Street,  Leeds,  the  name  of 

M  -  Kelly  being  given  as  proprietor.  A  representative  of  the 

company  took  £4  15s.  for  payment  in  advance  of  a  frame  for  an 
enlargement,  the  frame  being  of  the  usual  trashy  character  and 
valued  by  a.  picture-framer  at  5s. 


Correspondence. 


**•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  txpr  L 
our  correspondents. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  lAeL,, 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  nai  0, 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  PIN-HOLE  AND  THE  BOOK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  the  sectqde; 
ing  with  pin-hole  photography  in  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson’s  Ik  < 
“Photographic  Optics,”  recently  reviewed  in  your  columns.  fjt 
he  ascribes  to  me  a  discovery  to  which  candour  compels  im|grf 
fully  to  say  that  I  cannot  lay  claim.  I  am  credited  withkfii 
written  in  the  “British  Journal  of  Photography  “that  the  t fene 
of  the  perforated  plate  always  reduces  its  effectivity  ”  {sir),  ]l.  | 
is  therefore  due  to  your  readers  that  I  should  correct  the  shjnen 

Of  course,  a  thick  plate  diminishes  the  angular  field  of  viewntl 
circle  of  complete  illumination;  it  also  has  the  effect  of  dtkdiii 
the  crispness  of  the  image  owing  to  the  appreciable  reflection  a j  sea 
tering  of  light  from  the  sides  of  the  aperture.  If  the  wordldf- 
tivity  ”  has  reference  to  these  defects  of  the  thick  plate,  the  jurt-l 
the  discovery  referred  to  dates  oack  to  the  days  of  Da  V  i  an 
Porta. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  repudiating  the  pin- lee: 
posure  rule  quoted  on  the  same  page.  It  is  some  satisfactu  ho? 
ever,  to  be  misrepresented  in  such  good  company.  On  3< 
“  Photographic  Optics  ” 

r  -  v7  d  A 

is  given  as  Lord  Rayleigh’s  formula  for  the  best  relation  .wee 
the  radius  of  the  pin-hole  (r)  and  the  camera  extension  (<|  Bn 
surely  Lord  Rayleigh’s  final  conclusion  was  that  the  formula 

r  — 

gives  the  best  results. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  minor  matter,  but  it  may  be  well  to  p (it  on 
that  on  this  same  page  3  the  letter  d  is  used  with  two  differ  ,t  sig 
nifications  in  dealing  with  the  same  topic,  and  the  unhappy  ult  i 
not  only  possible  obfuscation  of  the  student  but  actual  seric jerro 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  the  constant  in  equation  (4)  c;  ot  1 
.81.  It  must  have  twice  this  value,  1.62. 

In  the  domain  of  pin-hole  photography  diffraction  is  habitue  mor 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  “  Photographic  Optics  ”  bears  n  testi 
mony  to  this  generalisation,  witness  the  statement  taken  from'age, 
that  “diffraction  is  due  to  the  light  waves  being  retarded  ben 
by  striking  the  edge  of  the  pin-hole.  Shade  of  Fresnel ! 

Again,  “  the  image . is  impaired  by  the  diffraction  iges 

(rings?),  p.  2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  proper  condi  is  it 
image  may  be  better,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  diffraction  ian  i 
would  be  if  diffraction  did  not  exist,  i.e.,  than  it  would  b  l'^1 
travelled  radially. 

On  Page  4  an  apology  is  made  for  the  pin-hole  in  the  si  ment 
“  Moreover,  a  pin-hole  does  not  give  rise  to  point  image  I  (Btf 
does  a  lens  give  point  images  of  point  objects?  If  so,  why  1  thi: 
bother  about  the  resolving  power  of  lenses? 

As  a  devotee  to  “  Stenopaic  Photography,”  I  feel  I  owe  ip  th< 
pin-hole  that  such  cavalier  treatment  as  it  usually  receives :  text' 
books  should  not  pass  unnoticed  and  unchallenged. 

Douglas  Car  pin 


THE 


THAMES”  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  last  answer  to  thp^i 
of  Mr.  S.  E.  Bottomley  and  the  Thames  Colour  Plate  CoirP)’^ 
No.  2547  of  the  “  B.J.”  I  am  very  much  astonished  L 
Bottomley  can  venture  to  write  :  “  One  does  not  doubt  for  a 
that  Dr.  Mebes’s  plates  were  Autochromes,  and  not 
plates.”  Has  he  not  read  that  Director  Schultz-Hencke 
stated  that  the  plates  experimented  with  were  “  Thames  ”  a*es 
directly  bought  of  the  Thames  Colour  Plate  Company 
order,  December  5,  1908,  or  does  Mr.  Bottomley  believe 
cannot  discriminate  between  an  Autochrome  and  a  “  1 
plate?  In  favour  of  Mr.  Bottomley  we  will  suppose  th 
words  are  a  lapsus  calami  and  no  intention  to  question  our  b<ljr  1 
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t  too,  have  not  the  slightest  personal  or  commercial  interest  in 

-  Jour  plate  company.  As  the  Thames  Colour  Plate  Company 
;  again  to  the  experiments  in  Prof.  Hans  Virchow’s  laboratory, 
r  ;orry  to  repeat  my  first  statement  :  this  report,  too,  is  false. 

lotographic  work  in  Prof.  Virchow’s  laboratory  is  done  by  the 
1  ographische  Lehranstalt  des  Lette  Hauses  ”  through  its  lady 
i  ,  and  I  have  been  positively  informed  by  Director  Schultz- 
c  e  that  no  photographs  on  “  Thames  ”  plates  have  ever  been 
As  soon  as  the  Thames  Colour  Company  are  in  possession 
•  >  full  report  of  the  lecture,  every  interested  English  reader 
1  gree  with  us  that  the  “  New  York  Herald  ”  has  been  badly 
t  ied  by  a  reporter  who  had  no  idea  of  colour  photography  at 

-  fours  very  truly,  Dr.  Mebes. 

!  .in,  N.  4. 

February  28,  1909. 

I  Mebes  misreads  Mr.  Bottomley’s  letter.  Dr.  Mebes,  in  his 
(  of  February  8,  wrote  that  the  exhibited  photographs  were  on 
t  hrorne  plates.  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  his  letter  of  February  26, 
i  out  of  his  way  to  acquiesce  in  this.  Therefore,  the  writer  of 
ove  letter  has  no  cause  for  indignation. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


THE  RABBIT  SHOP”  AND  ‘  THE  VILLAGE  INN.” 

To  the  Editors. 

1  tlemen, — In  your  review  of  the  South  London  Exhibition  you 
i  :o  my  print  “  The  Rabbit  Shop  ”  as  seemingly  a  re-echo  of  Mr. 
see  Calland’s  “Doctor’s  Shop.”  I  do  not  remember  any  print 
lit  name;  but  there  is  a  print  of  Mr.  Calland’s  called  the 
i  ge  Inn,”  which  is  strikingly  similar  to  mine,  so  much  so  that 
i  might  be  a  re-echo  of  the  other.  I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if 
.  ould  allow  me  to  state  that  neither  print  owes  anything  to  the 
e  however  much  both  may  have  been  inspired  by  Whistler.  My 
tve  was  made  in  February,  1905,  and  the  print  in  April,  1905. 

,  Jalland’s  was  exhibited,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
c  of  the  following  autumn. — Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Warburg. 

V  wrote  from  memory  as  regards  the  title  of  the  picture,  which, 
fir.  Warburg  reminds  us,  was,  we  believe,  “  The  Village  Inn.” 

!i.  “  B.J.”] 


‘isujers  to  Correspondents. 


)  'graphs  Registered  : — 

S  etland,  21,  High  Street,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Photograph  of  Wm. 
II  irton,  Chair  Manu’ acturer,  High  Wycombe.  Photograph  of  Sir  J.  Thomas, 
t  <er  Manufacturer,  Wooburn  Green,  Bucks. 

i  &  Stocks,  Langholme  Road,  East  Boldon,  Durham.  Photograph  of 
i  mus  Burt,  M.P.  Phoiogr  >ph  of  C.  Fenwick,  M.P. 

e  Aitken  &  Co.,  9,  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh.  Fourteen  Photographs: 
b  ienng  She°p  'ogeiher ;  Druir.g  wet  Harris  Ticeed  ;  Spinning  and  Carding 
,  iVt  ol ;  “  Waulkmg  ”  (old  method);  Dying  wet  Harris  Tweed;  “  Waulking ” 
,'V  method) ; '  Woman  Scou-ing  Harris  Ticeed  bo  the  Hands;  Scouring  wet 
Unis  Tweed  in  Harris  with  the  ieet;  Men  Shearing  Sheep  in  Harris  ;  Women 
firing;  Crofter  carrying  Piece  Harris  Ticeed  to  the  Scouring :  Crofter  in 
dairying  net  Harris  Ticeed  from  the  Scouring ;  Old  Crofter  Weaving 
r-  ns  hceea,  and  Young  C-  of  ter  Weaving  Harris  Tweed. 

K  Positives.— (1)  I  had  given  me  to  copy  one  of  the  little  glass 
1  ographs,  with  the  emulsion  on  the  front  and  blacked  at  the 
aj.  The  face  and  hands  were  coloured  and  a  little  casket  on 
i  able  was  gilded.  It  was  2in.  by  2^in.  in  size.  (2)  After  copy- 

I  (negatives  now  in  my  possession)  the  photograph  (evidently 
y  he  wet  plate  process)  had  the  picture  accidentally  taken  off 
a  glass.  Ho  v  can  I  best  restore  the  photograph  to  be  like  the 
i’  nal,  or  at  least  as  near  as  possible  to  it?  Would  it  be  neces- 

II  to  make  another  by  the  wet  plate  process  from  the  enlarged 
e  tiye  I  have  or  make  a  crystoleum? — S.  Belton. 

Without  seeing  the  picture  we  cannot  say  anything  about 
•  (2)  We  don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  “the  picture 
-dentally  taken  off  the  glass.”  If  the  negative  is  a  collodion 
n  the  best  imitation  of  it  would  be  one  by  that  process.  We 
i' not  at  all  sure  that  we  really  clearly  understand  either  of 
0  queries. 

l-N’.  In  producing  carbon  pictures  on  matt  surface  opal  glass 
Y  he  single  transfer  process,  no  substratum  is  required.  The 
r<  nd  surface  of  the  glass  gives  a  good  tooth  to  the  tissue.  It 
<-  d  be  different  if  it  were  not  for  the  tooth. 


The  Vandyke  Process. — Will  you  kindly  describe,  or  indicate  where 
I  can  find  ia  description  of,  the  Vandyke  process,  as  used  for  the 
reproduction  of  Ordnance  maps  at  Southampton? — J.  Fletcher. 

For  first  exact  description  see  “  Indian  Survey  Report  ”  for  1899 
and  1900,  page  26.  See  also  “Process  Engravers’  Monthly”  for 
1907,  page  180 ;  article  by  E.  R.  Grills.  Also  brief  description  in 
current  “Penrose  Pocket  Book  and  Diary,”  page  104. 

Lens  Query. — I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  could  tell 
me  something  of  the  merits  of  the  two  following  lenses  I  have 
had  offered  me  for  sale.  The  inscription  on  the  mounts  are  :  (1) 
“Ross,  London,  13,279  ”;  (2),  “102.541,  A.  Laverne  and  Co., 
Clement  and  Gilmer,  Suers.,  Paris.  Panorthoscopique,  No.  1.” 
If  you  cannot  give  me  any  information  from  this  meagre  descrip¬ 
tion  do  you  think  the  makers  would  oblige?  Also,  could  you  give 
me  their  correct  addresses? — S.  Thomas. 

We  cannot.  Your  best  way  would  be  to  write  to  the  makers  of 
the  lenses.  They  will  then  perhaps  refer  to  the  numbers  in  their 
factory  books  and  tell  you  what  the  lenses  are.  The  address  of 
the  former  is  North  Side,  Clapham  Common ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
140,  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Paris. 

Canadian  Studio. — I  intend  to  put  up  a  photographic  studio  in 
Wilkie,  Sask.,  Canada.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give 
me  the  following  information.  I  have  a  plot  of  land  in  the  above 
town,  of  which  I  am  showing  a  plan.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  light  studio  and  colour  of  blinds  for  controlling  light.  The  light 
is  very  strong,  both  summer  and  winter.  I  intend  putting  building 
as  per  dotted  lines.  Part  of  this  building  will  be  used  for  dwelling. 
I  hope  the  information  will  be  lucid  enough.— J.  B.  Warburton. 

Supposing  the  dotted  lines  are  to  the  scale  of  the  solid  ones,  the 
sketch  shows  that  the  studio  will  have  excellent  proportions.  If 
you  adopt  the  lean-to  form,  the  north-west  side  should  he  the 
glazed  one.  About  14ft.  of  glass,  side  and  top,  will  be  ample. 
The  roof  glass  need  not  he  carried  higher  than  from  18in.  or  2ft. 
from  the  ridge.  Dark  green  will  be  a  good  colour  for  the  blinds. 
You  will  find  Bolas’s  book  on  “  The  Photographic  Studio  and  its 
Construction  ”  useful  to  you,  as  it  gives  several  sketches  of  different 
forms  of  studios.  It  is  published  by  Marion  and  Co.,  price  2s. 

Lenses.— I  have  an  R.R.  lens  for  taking  street  views.  (1)  If  I  take 
the  front  -combination  off  and  only  use  the  back  one,’ will  it  make 
a  difference  to  picture?  (2)  If  so,  what  difference?  (3)  Also,  is 
it  better  for  copying  to  use  only  the  hack  combination  ? — F.  Me. 

(1)  \Tes.  (2)  The  focal  length  is  about  doubled — i.e.,  the  image 
given  of  a  given  object  is  twice  the  size  on  the  ground  glass,  less 
subject  is  included,  and  the  camera  extension  must  be  about 
doubled.  Also  the  working  aperture  is  half — i.e.,  the  exposure 
must  be  four  times.  (3)  No,  except  an  the  case  of  a  very  large 
original,  which  is  so  placed  that  the  camera  cannot  be  brought 
close  enough  for  a  copy  of  the  required  size.  In  the  ease  of  copy¬ 
ing  same,  half,  one-third  size,  and  so  on,  the  whole  lens  should 
he  used. 

Whole-Plate  Hand-Camera  Work. — I  have  a  1-1  plate  field  camera, 
and  I  wish  to  adapt  it  to  hand-camera  or  snap-shot  work.  How 
can  I  best  get  a  focussing  scale  engraved  upon  it,  and  what  kind 
of  a  view-finder  do  you  recommend?  The  lens  I  use  is  a  Dallmeyer 
Stigmatic,  Series  II.,  10§-inch  focus. — Dougal  Cratur. 

The  lens  is-  very  unsuitable  for  hand-camera  work,  since  the  depth 
of  focus  is  so  small  in  the  case  of  a  lens  of  such  great  focal  length. 
However,  if  you  supply  Messrs.  Dallmeyer  with  the  correct  focal 
length,  they  can  prepare  and  engrave  a  scale,  or  you  can  make  one 
yourself  for  different  distances,  either  By  trial  or  calculation.  But 
we  should  advise  you  to  think  twice  before  adopting  the  lens  for 
the  jDurpose.  Our  own  preference  is  for  one  of  the  direct-vision 
type  of  view-finders,  as  large  a  one  as  you  can  get. 

Photo-Engraving.— It  is  my  intention  to  start  an  engraving  business 
in  London  shortly,  and  I  shall  he  glad  if  you  will  kindly  enlighten 
me  on  the  following  :  (1)  Is  a  licence  necessary  in  England,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  amount  of  same  and  to  whom  should  it  he  sent  ? 
(2)  To  whom  should  I  apply  tor  the  necessary  papers  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  the  style  or  designation  under  which  I  intend,  carry¬ 
ing  on  business?  (3)  Would  the  safe-lights,  stated  on  p.  765, 
“B.J. A.,”  1909,  answer  equally  well  and  permanently  for  liquid 
lamps  ?— Licence. 

(1)  None  is  necessary.  (2)  If  you  wish  to  register  a  trade  name 
you  should  apply  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  Designs, 
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and  Trade  Marks,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  (3) 
Yes,  they  can  be  used  in  solution  in  glass  cells. 

Geo.  J.  Hughes. — (1)  So  far  as  we  know,  no  materials  or  specimens 
are  available  at  present.  (2)  c/o  American  Express  Company, 
Waterloo  Place,  London,  W. 

J.  Ingham  and  .Sons. — Messrs.  Bender  and  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  inform  us  that  they  have  managed  the 
English  business  for  some  years,  hold  stock  of  dies,  and  are 
executing  orders. 

Electric  iStudio. — 'One  arc  lamp  would  be  sufficient  for  portraiture 
cr  two  for  groups.  The  high  power  incandescent  lamps  are  of  no 
use.  Several  firms  supply  arc  lamps  specially  for  portrait  use.  See 
our  advertisement  pages. 

Copyright. — Your  kind  advice  on  the  following  would  be  esteemed. 

A  photographs  for  a  firm  and  supplies  prints  from  negatives. 

A  holds  the  'copyright,  but  hands  over  negatives  to  firm  for  con¬ 
venience.  A  sells  his  business  to  B,  with  the  copyright.  Poes 
this  hold  good,  as  the  firm  disputes  his  right? — 'Copyright. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  negatives  have  changed  hands.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  evidence  that  they  are  lent  only  to  the  firm,  the 
copyright  has  become  null  and  void,  and  neither  party  owns  it. 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  B  to  lay  claim  to  the  copyright  if  he 
has  not  got  the  negatives,  even  if  the  transference  of  the  copyright 
has  been  formally  carried  out  (as  it  requires  to  be)  in  writing. 
Excelsior. — (1)  We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  for  a  plate  13  x  18  cm.  Messrs.  Zeiss,  Jena-,  could  inform 
you.  (2)  We  should  certainly  select  A.  (3)  Five  or  six  inches. 
Prismatic  Dispersion  Colour  Process. — (1)  Reference,  page  715, 

“  B.J.A.”  of  1908,  M.  Raymond’s  method  of  photography  in  colours 
by  prismatic  dispersion,  is  the  method  therein  indicated  one  that 
can  be  followed  out  by  an  ordinary  amateur,  or  is  it  merely  a 
laboratory  experiment  like  that  of  Lipmann  ?  (2)  Is  an  8-degree 

angled  prism  a  suitable  one?  (3)  I  have  a  line  screen,  135  lines  to 
the  inch.  Would  this  do,  or  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  cross  line  one?  (4)  Ought  the  prism  to  touch  the  plate?  (5)  Where 
can  one  get  the  60-degree  Schultze  screen,  and  what  would  be  the 
price  of  one  about  5^in.  by  3^in.  ? — E.  Y.  E.  N. 

(1)  The  method  is  only  of  experimental  interest.  (2)  M.  Cheron, 
who  has  worked  out  the  process  in  its  best  form,  uses  a  prism  of 
12  degrees  angle.  (3)  The  screen  would  answer  for  experimental 
work.  (4)  No,  the  screen  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  first  lens. 
See  M.  Cheron’s  article  in  the  “  Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement, 
January  3,  1908.  (5)  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Kingsway, 

London,  W.C. 

Collotype. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a  good  Dook  to  read 
on  the  collotype  process  ? — -Collotype. 

“Practical  Collotype,”  by  A.  W.  Fithian  (2s.  6d.). 

Colouring  Lantern  Slides.— Could  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
where  I  could  get  lantern  slides  coloured  at  a  reasonable  price, 
either  private  or  firm? — -B.  F. 

Dorrett  and  Martin,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Upper  Tooting.  S.W.  ; 
Alfred  Underhill,  32,  Clarendon  Road,  Croydon;  and  M.  Darton 
and  Co.,  8,  Ribblesdale  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

Explosive  Chemicals. — Some  time  ago  I  bought  of  a  chemist  some 
surplus  stoppered  bottles.  I’ required  the  bottles  only,  but  some 
had  portions  of  chemical  in  them  without  labels.  I  took  one  of 
these  for  use,  what  looked  like  about  4  oz.  of  soda  inside.  I 
emptied  this  into  a  bucket,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  I  took  some  to  the  tap 
outdoors  to  dissolve  with  water,  as  I  thought,  to  throw  after¬ 
wards  down  the  sink.  But  after  a  few  seconds  this  exploded  with 
terrible  force,  the  liquid  burning  my  face  very  badly.  I  may 
mention  it  also  blew  the  bottom  out  of  bucket.  Now,  as  I  am  only 
acquainted  with  chemicals  for  photographic  uses  I  shall  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  can  explain  what  this  chemical  is  called ; 
also  if  there  is  a  hook  on  explosive  chemicals  which  photographers 
are  likely  to  use. — 15-Year  Subscriber. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Many  chemical  bodies  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  water.  The  only  books  are  those  on  explosives  used  for 
military  and  other  purposes;  but  they  would  not  be  of  any  use 
in  your  case. 

Cleaning  Off  Varnished  Negatives. — May  we  ask  you  to  kindly 
advise  us  what  is  the  best  method  and  medium  for  removing  the 
films  from  very  old  wet  and  dry  plates,  some  of  them  being 
varnished  ? — Clarence. 

For  the  varnished  negatives  the  best  mixture  is  a  solution  of 


10  per  cent,  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  in  methylated  1Tl  , 
which  the  negatives  are  given  a  soak  for  a  few  minutes  i  (L 
put  in  very  hot  water.  In  the  case  of  unvarnished  negatU  ^j. 
treatment  is  not  necessary,  and  about  the  best  means  is  t<  [  ju. 
pickle  in  spirit  of  salt  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume 
afterwards  scrubbing  the  filfn  off  with  a  stroke  or  two  oUnJ 
and  rinsing  in  dean  water. 

J.  W.  C. — We  have  written  the  firm  on  the  matter. 

Sulphide  Toning.  —  What  is  the  cause  of  various  defects  in  Liu 
toning  of  bromide  prints — viz.  (1)  a  harsh  orange  col  aj«. 
some  few  have  been  toned  ;  (2)  also  the  cause  of  bluis)  ath* 
which  appear  after  they  are  dry? — Sulphide. 

1.  This  must  he  due  to  exhaustion  of  sulphide  bath,  u  caD 
not  use  the  same  bath  for  a  number  of  prints  in  successil 

2.  If  you  are  using  ferrous  oxalate  as  the  develo  nhj 
patches  may  appear  if  the  developer  is  not  completel  vasim 
out  before  bleaching  in  the  ferricyanide  •  and  bromide  I'h.  Ij 
however,  ferrous  oxalate  is  not  being  used  the  blue  spotqustl) 
due  to  iron  specks  in  the  washing  water.  The  best  ren  y  jg \ 
tie  a  piece  of  flannel  over  the  tap  to  filter  out  the  specks.) 

E.  W.  A. — We  do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  f  ugj» 
eight  jets.  When  the  burners  are  one  behind  the  other  e  bae 
ones  have  little,  if  any,  effect  if  the  number  exceeds  f < J.  '[|] 
same  condenser  is  used  for  both  the  film  and  the  slides,  l  whil 
the  latter  are  put  close  against  the  condenser  the  form*  is  ket 
well  away  from  it,  so  that  it  may  intersect  the  cone  of  it  in 
narrow  part.  It  should  be  possible  to  arrange  matters  w  mttfc 
use  of  any  supplementary  lens,  but  a  smaller  condenser  widonl 
result  in  a  loss  of  light. 

Copyright. — (1)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  ditf  nee. 
any,  between  copyrighting  and  registering  a  photograph  Iso  tl 
cost  of  doing  one  or  the  other,  or  both  if  necessary,  bo  in  tli 
country  and  abroad?  I  have  a  photograph  which  I  shot  like 
protect  against  illegitimate  use  if  it  is  not  too  expensij  12) 
see  from  your  paper  that  registering  costs  only  Is.  7o]\Von 
that  be  sufficient  to  give  me  a  remedy  against  anyone  tying 
photograph  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ? — Sapanalah. 

(1)  Registration  is  the  formal  act  of  claiming  copyripJ  t\ 
is  necessary  to  protection,  for  the  reason  that  no  acti< lean  1 
sustained  in  respect  of  infringement  done  before  registr;  m.  j 
Certainly.  It  is  the  cost  of  registering  one  photograp  land 
course  the  protection  applies  to  ( hat  one  only. 

Lens  Query. — Kindly  let  me  know  the  value  of  a  Wray  as  wi 
the  following  inscribed  on  mount: — “Wray,  London  Iji 
N.A.L.  No.  9936.”  The  full  aperture  is  fj 8,  and  is!  siin 
lens.  What  size  plate  does  it  cover,  and  is  it  a  rapid  oil 
it  be  used  for  instantaneous  work? — D.  McMonagle. 

The  letters  “N.A.L.”  signify  “Narrow  Angle  L;  scape 
The  lens  is  constructed  for  5x4  plates.  Like*  all  sin  lensi 
however,  it  will  not  give  straight  lines  at  the  margin  of  ?  pk 
It  is  as  quick  as  any  other  form  of  lens  having  —  apert  off 
therefore  it  can  be  used  for  rapid  exposures.  The  list  ee  of 
is  30s. 

Plans,  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Collotype. — Morgan  and  Kidd,  Richmond;  London  Si  *osc°] 
Co.,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ;  and  Harvey,  Barton. led  » 
Lower  Church  Lane,  St.  Michael's,  Bristol. 

*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  rece  iwty 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  a  w**1 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied .  as  to  what  901 
the  text  p  >rtion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


r  publishers  desire  us  to  remind  advertisers  of  the  forthcoming 
liai  and  Foreign  issue  of  the  “British  Journal,”  which  will 
ir  March  26.  The  latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  copy  is  Friday 
March  19. 

instance  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  professionals 
rnerica  is  provided  by  a  recent  practical  conference  between 
;uss  and  Steffens.  (P.  190.) 

book  which  the  portrait  photographer  should  add  to  his  library 
(imposition  in  Portraiture,”  a  review  of  which,  in  the  shape 
article,  appears  on  page  192. 

e  suggestion  has  been  made  to  use  a  solution  of  paraffin  for 
baiting  untoned  proofs  sent  to  a  customer  from  being  finished 
f  id  copied  by  another  photographer.  (P.  190.) 
fine  of  the  expedients  which,  may  be  used  in  avoiding  unsightly 
i  in  enlarged  negatives  or  prints  are  the  .subject  of  an  article 
L-ige  190. 

li  F.  Dillaye  has  given  some  farther  working  details  as  to  the 
:fif  the  permanganate  method  for  the  making  of  enlarged  paper 
Haves  direct  by  reversal.  (P.  194.) 

‘  me  help  in  sulphide  toning  is  provided  in  the  current  “  Photo- 
ok”  (P.  198.) 

'•  Douglas  Carnegie  describes  a  modification  of  the  grease  spot 
i  imeter  employed  for  photometric  measurements.  (P.  197.) 

|‘me  dyes  and  the  method  of  making  them  into  filters  for  photo- 
ijrgraphic  work  figure  in  an  article  by  Professor  F.  C.  C.  Hansen, 
ppenhagen.  (P.  195.) 

1|.  Scheffer  describes  a  reflex  accessory  toi  the  large  photo-micro- 
,{|1ic  camera  of  Zeiss,  which  possesses  some  notable  advantages 
practical  work.  (P.193.) 

1'w  formulae  for  flash  powders  figure  with  other  matters  under 


ent  News.”  (P.  201. j 
1  some  notes  on  “  The  Camera  and  the  Eye  ”  allusion  is  made 
atters  of  vision  of  some  photographic  importance.  (P.  191.) 

*  .  R.  J.  Wallace,  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  sensitometry, 
u  oined  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  to  establish  an  investi- 
■\  n  laboratory.  (P.  189.) 

'  •  Malcolm  Arbuthnot  is  now  showing  a  selection  of  his  work 
e  offices  of  the  “  A.P.”  (P.  200.) 

Hails  of  Mr.  Arthur  Payne’s  method  of  preparing  photo-engrav- 
t  direct  in  the  camera  on  the  metal  plate  have  been  published 
Js  patent  specification.  (P.  198.) 

>,11  another  machine  for  acid -blast  etching  of  half-tone  plates 
>p&en  patented.  (P.  199.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Colonial  In  further  reference  to  the  special  colo- 
Issue  of  nial  and  foreign  issue  of  the  “British 

Journal,”  which  will  appear  on  March 
26,  we  may  draw  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  others 
to  the  fact  that  a  review  of  the  latest  introductions  in  the 
way  of  apparatus  and  materials  will  be  one  feature  of  the 
number.  Articles  or  samples  sent  for  notice  should  reach 
the  Editors  not  later  than  March  17,  and  be  accompanied 
by  any  electros  necessary,,  for  illustration.  As  already 
announced  in  our  pages,  the  arrangements  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  special  extra  edition  among  English-speaking 
photographers  and  photo-dealers  have  been  very  com¬ 
pletely  made,  and  advertisers  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  whole  of  those  on  our  colonial  and 
foreign  lists,  which  have  been  corrected  and  supplemented 
since  last  year,  will  have  the  Colonial  Number  directly 
posted  to  them  by  Messrs.  Greenwood  The  list  of  the 
countries  thus  covered  is  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  area 
of  customers. 


Argentine  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Orange  River  Colony 

Bahamas 

Eastern  Siberia 

Paraguay 

Barbados. 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Basutoland 

Egypt 

Philippines 

Bechuanaland 

Fiji 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Bermudas 

Guatemala 

Puerto  Rico 

Bolivia 

Hayti  Republic 

Quebec 

Brazil 

Honduras 

Queensland 

British  Columbia 

India 

Rhodesia 

British  East  Africa 

Jamaica 

Salvador 

British  Guiana 

Japan 

Sandwich  Islands 

British  New  Guinea 

Malacca 

Siam 

British  North  Borneo 

Manitoba 

Sierra  Leone 

Burma 

Mauritius 

South  Australia- 

Cape  Colony 

N  atal 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

New  Brunswick 

Tasmania 

Chili 

Newfoundland 

Transvaal 

China 

New  South  Wales 

Trinidad 

Cochin  China 

Mediterranean 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Corea 

New  Zealand 

Victoria 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Western  Australia 

Cuba 

North-West  Territories  Windward  Islands 

Delagoa  Bay 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Zanzibar 

The  text  portion 

of  the  “  Journal  ” 

will  contain  extra 

pages  and  features 
countries. 

of  special  interest  to  readers  in  distant 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  J.  We  hear  of  the  establishment  of  an  in- 

WaSlace.  vestigation  laboratory  for  the  Cramer- 

Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  by  Mr. 
Robert  James  Wallace,  who,  since  he  has  been  in  the 
Photo-physics  section  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  scientific  papers  of  practical  photographic 
import.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Cramer  both  say  that  they 
have  been  led  to  this  step  by  the  demonstration  given  by 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
such  a  department  in  connection  with  a  dry-plate  works. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Mees  are  in  correspondence,  it 
is  probable  that  their  work  will  not  be  duplicated,  and 
that  the  results  achieved  on  each  side  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  quickly  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a 
certain  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing  that  the  American 
pioneer  in  this  line  is  of  good  British  extraction. 

*  * 

How  they  The  way  in  which  American  photo- 

Fraternise  in  graphers  compare  notes  and  go  into 
America..  council  for  their  mutual  aid  would 

astonish  some  of  our  English  professionals.  Quite  recently 
the  redoubtable  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  certain  qualities  in  his  negatives,  and,  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Steffens,  of  Chicago,  as  the  best  portrait 
negative  maker  in  the  States' — “  if  not  on  dearth  ”■ — asked 
his  advice,  which  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  visit  and  a 
series  of  demonstrations,  with  Mr.  Strauss’s  own  apparatus, 
materials,  exposure,  etc.  This  sort  of  practical  and  most 
generous  helpfulness  exemplifies  a  spirit  that  cannot  be 
too  widely  spread.  A  large  number  of  American  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  learned  the  truth,  quoted  by  Mr.  Steffens, 
that  “  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  having  his  brains  picked 
usually  makes  precious  poor  picking,”  and  they  are  only 
too  glad  to  communicate  anything  they  know  to  a  brother 
professional. 


Defacing 
Proofs  as  a 
Preventive 
against 
Toning. 

photographer. 


At  one  time  or  another  various  dodges 
have  been  recommended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  prints  sent  as 
proofs  from  being  utilised  by  the 
customer  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
A  rubber-stamp  impression — PROOF 
does  not  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  is  therefore  but  little  used.  •  We  read  in 
the  “  Bulletin  of  Photography  ”  that  the  process  adopted 
by  an  American  studio  in  the  case  of  untoned  proofs 
is  as  follows: — A  little  paraffin  is  dissolved  in  benzine 
(light  petroleum  oil  or  “  petroleum  ether  ”)  and  a  small 
cross  drawn  on  the  face  with  a  fine  brush.  This  cannot 
he  seen  on  the  proof,  but  it  prevents  the  toning  solution 
reaching  the  paper,  and  therefore  fulfils  the  useful,  if 
limited,  purpose  of  rendering  the  prints  useless.  But 
proofs  are  frequently  copied,  and  to  prevent  such  use  per¬ 
haps  the  best  means  is  to  write  the  number  of  the  negative 
in  small  plain  characters  close  to  the  face,  using  copying 
ink. 

*  *  * 

Wanted —  There  is  now  every  sign  that  stereoscopic 

A  Stereoscopic  photography  is  once  more  becoming 
Camera.  popular,  for  stereo  cameras  of  various 

new  patterns  are  rapidly  appearing  upon  the  market,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  controls  the  sup¬ 
ply  as  much  in  this  case  as  it  does  in  others.  We  have 
not  yet,  however,  seen  the  particular  type  of  camera  that 
we  have  so  often  demanded  on  our  own  account — that  is, 
the  long  extension  stereo  camera  with  the  adjustable 
front,  which  is  required  for  use  with  near  objects  and  is 
also  so  useful  for  producing  transparencies  on  one  plate 
without  any  cutting.  It  is,  we  think,  very  regrettable 
that  the  adjusting  front  should  be  so  much  neglected,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  priced  cameras.  Though  not 
always  wanted,  yet  when  it  is,  it  is  wanted  very  badly,  and 
we  know  of  several  would-be  purchasers  who  are  simply 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  ideal  type  of  camera  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  of  at  least  one  who  is  making  a  camera 
for  himself  in  despair  of  ever  finding  one  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers.  There  are  several  long  extension  cameras 
adaptable  for  stereo  work  obtainable,  but  their  long  exten¬ 


sion  is  not  available  when  used  for  binocular  purpose- Uj 
they  have  as  a  rule  neither  an  adjustable  front  no  Vn 
a  fixed  front  that  is  quite  as  wide  as  it  might  be  "j 
should  be  possible  to  bring  the  lenses  as  near  togetl 
to  reduce  the  separation  to  about  two  inches,  and  ah  ios 
sible  to  separate  them  to  the.  lull  width  of  th  •  treat.  V 
stereo  division  should  be  adaptable  for  use  at  either  ;L]e 
or  double  extension,  and  even  if  this  means  the  pro'fou 
of  two  divisions  of  differing  length  it  is  no  great  m  L 
The  triple  extension  type  of  camera  is  a  most  des  jble 
one,  because  it  permits  focussing  at  either  back  or  nl 
and  a  half-plate  camera  of  this  type  that  will  permitht 
use  of  stereo  plates  when  desired  is  in  practice  most  <&•- 
able.  We  live  in  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  a  c;  era 
of  the  kind  described  put  upon  the  market  at  a  niocfete 
price. 


ON  SUBDUING  GRANULARITY  IN  ENLARC , 

MENTS. 

There  is  not  much  to  complain  of  at  the  present  me 
with  regard  to  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  of  plates  len 
of  the  most  rapid  type.  It  was  different  a  decade  j  go 
ago,  when  an  extra  rapid  plate  meant  a  considefcle 
amount  of  granularity  of  the  image.  Thanks,  bower, 
to  the  skill  of  the  plate-makers  that  is  a  thing  of  thejast 
with  most  brands  of  extra  rapid  plates  at  present  o.the 
market.  We  now  get  exceedingly  quick  plates  w:  a 
grain  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  plates  of  ordinary  rapltv 
Still  the  grain  of  the  ultra-rapid  plates,  althougbjiot 
visible  when  the  negative  is  examined  by  the  eye,  la' 
show  in  a  marked  degree  if  an  enlargement  is  made  tom 
it  to  a  degree  of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  diameters.  'he 
granularity  is  usually  more  pronounced  if  the  en  ge- 
rnent  is  made  by  artificial  light,  as  in  the  enlarging  an- 
tern,  than  when  diffused  daylight  is  employed. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  pto- 
grapher  to  have  to  produce  an  enlargement,  say  a  lif  ize 
head,  from  an  original  which  may  be  of  the  cabine  j.ize 
or  smaller,  and  very  often  from  a  paper  print.  Th1  of 
course,  is  a  great  magnification.  If  it  were  only  thi  or 
four  diameters  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  would  in  me 
instances  pass  almost  unnoticed,  but  with  the  great  apli- 
fication  it  may  become  most  objectionable.  The  qui  ion 
for  consideration  is  how  may  the  granularity  be  re  zed 
to  a  minimum,  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  grd  is 
very  conspicuous  it  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  tra 
work  in  the  way  of  finishing  in  monochrome  or  ooloi 

We  shall  first  consider  the  case  where  an  en  ged 
negative  is  required  to  be  afterwards  printed  from  the 
ordinary  way.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  t  ire- 
par  e  a  transparency,  say  by  contact  printing  a 
dry  plate,  or  by  the  carbon  process.  If  in  makin  the 
enlarged  negative  from  the  transparency  the  lens  b<put 
slightly  out  of  focus,  the  sharpness  of  the  image  wilnot 
be  materially  impaired,  but  the  granularity  will  b  far 
less  conspicuous  than  if  the  image  were  sharply  foci  ed, 
and  if  the  enlargement  is  not  great  it  will  scarce  be 
noticeable.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  makin  the 
enlargement  a  little  out  of  focus  would  be  as  obje  on- 
able  as  would  be  the  granularity,  but  in  practice  th  is 
not  the  case,  for  if  the  eyes  and  the  darker  part  are 
strong  and  bold  the  picture  will  seem  sharper  th  it 
really  is,  and  what  is  more,  if  these  portions  be  roihlv 
sharpened  up  in  the  print  with  water  colour,  it  will  Iter 
the  general  appearance  of  the  picture  greatly  for  the 
better.  It  is  in  the  lighter  portions  that  the  granu  ’it} 
is  so  conspicuous.  The  enlarged  negative  can,  of  ccpse, 
be  retouched  and  much  of  the  coarseness  got  rid  11 
that  way.  In  the  development  of  the  enlarged  nejpV( 
it  should  be  made  strong  and  vigorous,  so  as  to  gf  W 
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:s  as  bold  as  possible  in  the  print,  as  they  then  do 
is  a  rule  exhibit  the  granularity  visible  in  the  other 
ons.  In  connection  with  this  method  of  ameliorat- 
granularity,  we  may  mention  one  case  which  came 
r  our  notice  some  few  years  ago.  For  publication 
oses  it  was  required  to  enlarge  a  number  of  old  wax- 
r  negatives  of  very  artistic  landscapes.  Of  course, 
legative  showed  the  grain  of  the  paper  very  strongly, 
it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  suppressed  as 
i  as  possible  in  the  enlargements.  The  originals  were 
t  the  half-plate  size,  and  the  enlargements  were 
t  16  by  13.  The  method  pursued  was  as  follows:  — 
on  transparencies  were  made  from  the  small  nega- 
,  and  from  them  the  enlarged  negatives  were  pro- 
d.  In  making  them  a  R.R.  lens,  having  a  great  deal 
oherical  aberration,  was  employed.  The  lens  was 
3jjy  a  very  bad  one  from  an  optician's'  point  of  view,  as 
ould  not  yield  crisp  definition  unless  it  was  well 
ped  down,  but  in  this  case  it  was  worked  at  its  full 
ture.  The  enlarged  negatives  were  made  of  consider- 
vigour  in  the  development.  The  finished  pictures, 
ssued  to  the  public,  showed  very  little  granularity; 
ed,  not  more,  if  so  much,  as  was  seen  in  prints  made 
let  from  the  original  negatives, 
nother  way  of  reducing  the  apparent  granularity  when 
nlarged  negative  of  a,  portrait  is  used  is  to  mask  out 
background  entirely  and  print  in  another  with  a 
rluated  tint,  for  it  is  in  the  background  that  the  granu- 
;y  is  always  the  most  conspicuous,  and  if  that  be  got 
of  and  another  introduced  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
to  be  much  improved  in  appearance.  Still  another 
of  subduing  the  grain  in  enlarged  negatives  ma}1  be 
i  iionecl.  Here  again  it  is  assumed  that  the  negative 
been  made  tolerably  strong  in  the  development.  It 
ut  into  the  printing  frame  and  a  print  made.  When 
3  about  half  printed  the  blacks  will  have  considerable 
nur,  while  the  lighter  portions  are  but  very  faint  and 
Iw  but  little  of  the  granularity.  At  this  point,  between 
negative  and  the  partially  made  print,  a  sheet  or  two 
ihin  celluloid  are  interposed  and  the  printing1  continued 
he  proper  depth.  In  this  way  much  of  the  pronounced 
aularity  will  be  got  rid  of  and  a  good  result  obtained, 
first  printing  secures  the  necessary  sharpness  and 
h  ail,  while  the  second  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
usion,  which  greatly  reduces  the  granularity  without 
[Serially  interfering  with  the  definition  of  the1  more  pro- 
dient  portions  secured  in  the  first. 

n  the  foregoing  we  have  been  assuming  that  enlarged 
i  atives  are  employed,  but  at  the  present  time  the  greater 
i  nber  of  enlargements  have  to  be  made  direct  from  the 
)  ginal  on  bromide  paper,  and  here  we  have  not  the 
"ie  scope  for  getting  over  the  trouble.  One  very  gene¬ 
way  is  to  make  the  enlargement  with  the  lens  slightly 
of  focus,  as  mentioned  when  dealing  with  the  enlarged 
ative.  But  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  a 
ture  taken  with  a  lens  that  gives  critical  definition,  put 
of  focus,  and  one  that  has  a  certain  amount  of  spheri- 
aberration  worked  at  its  best  focus.  This  is  well  exem- 
ied  in  the  portrait  lenses,  in  wdiich  spherical  aberra- 
a  (“  diffusion  of  focus  ”)  can  be  introduced  at  wall.  A 
s  with  a  good  amount  of  spherical  aberration  is  best  to 
when  granularity  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
-  is  what  is,  optically  speaking,  an  inferior  instrument, 
c  y  at  the  same  time  be  the  best  photographic  tool  in 
1  ae  circumstances.  Most  R.R.  lenses,  even  those  by  good 
;kers,  are  not  free  from  spherical  aberration,  and  an 
[  age  focussed  with  a  small  stop  wall  not  be  at  its  sharpest 
i  that  be  removed  and  the  image  examined  with  the  full 
lening.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  reduce  the 
Unularity  in  enlarging.  The  image  is  focussed  with 
F  smallest  stop,  and,  say,  half  the  exposure  made  ;  then 


the  stop  is  removed  and  the  necessary  exposure  completed 
with  the  full  aperture.  The  first  exposure  will  secure 
the  necessary  detail  in  the  thinner  parts  of  the  negative, 
and  the  second  will  yield  a  certain  amount  of  diffusion 
in  the  grain,  thereby  reducing  its  conspicuousness. 
Another  plan  sometimes  adopted  is  to  slightly  alter  the 
focus  of  the  picture  by  moving  the  easel,  carrying  paper 
slightly  backward  or  forward  after  a  portion  only  of  the 
exposure  has  been  made. 


- - 4 - - - 

THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  EYE. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  wrhile 
many  writers  and  lecturers  have  laid  much  emphasis  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  eye  to  the  camera,  it  is  possible 
to  push  this  comparison  to  an  extreme  and  so  neglect 
the  even  more  important  and  more  interesting  points  of 
difference  between  the  two.  Lately,  however,  vre  have 
been  reminded  that  it  is  equally  possible  to  go  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  to  lay  overmuch  stress  on 
differences  that  do  not  exist.  A  well-known  writer,  when 
recently  considering  the  effects  of  the  strained  perspective 
produced  when  we  view  a  photograph  from  too  great  a 
distance,  came  to  some  remarkable  conclusions.  In 
considering  the  case  of  a  prone  man  lying  wdth  his  feet 
towards  the  camera — a  favourite  subject  for  showing  the 
eccentric  side  of  photography — it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
photograph  produced  with  a  six-inch  lens  may  represent 
the  feet  as  four  times  as  large  as  the  head.  These  pro¬ 
portions  are  then  compared  with  those  of  the  retinal 
images  produced  in  the  eye  as  the  result  of  placing  the 
eye  in  the  position  of  the  lens,  when,  by  a  process  of 
mathematics,  it  is  deduced  that  the  image  of  the  feet 
would  be  only  about  one-third  larger  than  that  of  the 
head,  which  means  that  the  relative  proportions  in  the 
retinal  image  would  be  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
natural  object.  Upon  this  obviously  wrong  foundation, 
due  to  misapprehension  and  miscalculation,  is  built  up  a 
eulogy  of  the  eye  as  a  drawing  instrument  far  superior 
to  the  camera.  The  first  principles  of  visual  optics,  how¬ 
ever,  show  very  clearly  that  the  proportions  of  the  retinal 
images  in  a  case  such  as  that  considered  must  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  those  of  the  camera  image,  even  if  we 
make  an  allowance  for  the  difference  due  to  the  curvature 
of  the  retina.  One  of  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  eye  and  the  camera  has  thus  been  perverted  into  a 
point  of  material  difference. 

But  setting  aside  such  optical  fallacies,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  method  of  looking  at  the  problem  which 
we  have  just  criticised  is  not  in  line  with  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  little  reason  in  making  a  comparison 
between  the  retinal  image  and  the  photographic  image ; 
it  should  be  made  between  the  retinal  images  formed  when 
looking  at  the  object  and  looking  at  the  photograph,  and 
these  are,  of  course,  identically  the  same  if  we  take  up 
the  right  view-point  in  both  cases.  Even  in  the  case  of 
a  photograph  of  a  subject  such  as  that  described,  all  the 
quaint  effects  of  disproportion  disappear  if  we  take  the 
right  view-point.  The  disappearance  of  an  unnatural 
effect  is  very  strikingly  displayed  if  we  make  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  photograph  and  examine  it  in  ilie  stereoscope,  and, 
if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault,  two  excellent  examples  of 
just  such  a  subject  are  published  by  Messrs.  Underwood 
and  Underwood.  In  the  erroneous  comparison  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  a  very  important  point  of 
difference  between  the  eye  and  the  camera  is  overlooked. 
In  the  latter  both  lens  and  plate  occupy  fixed  positions, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  eye  it  is  customary  to  consider  the 
conditions  to  be  analogous,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not.  The  lens  in  the  eye  is  a  moving  one,  and 
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when  we  visually  compare  the  proportions  of  near  and 
distant  objects  we  do  not  compare  them  as  they  appear 
from  tho  lens,  but  from  a  point  some  way  behind  it ;  that 
is,  from  the  centre  about  which  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and 
the  whole  eye,  in  fact,  is  continually  rotating.  To  repro¬ 
duce  the  conditions  of  the  camera  the  eye  must  be  kept 
fixed  on  one  point  of  the  object,  and  this  unnatural  con¬ 
dition  of  “  fixed  ”  or  “  indirect  ”  vision  gives  a  less  distinct 
and  also  a  larger  image  than  that  ordinarily  produced  in 
easv  and  natural  “mobile”  or  “direct”  vision.  Here  we 
touch  upon  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  eye  and  the  camera.  In  the  latter  the  image  is  pro¬ 
jected  from  one  fixed  point,  while  in  the  former  we  have 
practically  two  overlapping  images  projected  almost 
simultaneously  from  two  different  points  of  view.  In 


other  words,  we  may  say  that  we  have  a  15.5  mm.  a  L 
|  9  mm.  lens  working  together  simultaneously  on  the  L 
|  subject,  so  that  our  final  impression  of  an  object  ma  be 
described  as  a  conglomeration  of  views  obtained  fromC 
different  distances.  This  is  a  far  more  complex  am  L 
ment  than  the  camera,  and  the  attempt  to  simplify  L 
considering  the  eye  to  be  equivalent  to  a  camera  wi  ’a 
15.5  millimetre  lens  is  perhaps  the  worst  course  tha™ 
can  take.  We  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  conside  he 
focal  length  to  be  9  millimetres,  but  in  order  not  tjbe 
misled  we  must  really  leave  such  partially  true  com  ri- 
sons  alone  and  consider  the  eye  as  it  is,  that  is,  a  an 
optical  instrument  which  behaves  in  an  essentially  if. 
ferent  fashion  from  the  camera  that  we  are  accustom*  to 
use  in  photography. 


COMPOSITION  IN  PORTRAITURE.* 


“Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.”  So  said  somebody 
once,  but  who,  and  when,  we  do  not  know.  With  regard  to 
books  upon  art  principles  applied  to  photography  it  is  pain¬ 
fully  true.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  poor  affairs  in  the 
way  of  photography  continue  to  be  produced,  in  spite  of  all 
the  literature  showing  a  thousand  and  one  golden  rules  and 
royal  roads  and  short  cuts.  And  another  surprising  thought  is 
that  anything  of  any  artistic  value  at  all  was  ever  produced  in 
earlier  days  before  this  mass  of  oracular  enlightenment  was 
offered  to  a  favoured  public.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  books, 
lectures,  and  so  forth,  do  here  and  there  brighten  a  dullard  and 
enlarge  the  mind  of  a  narrow-viewed  aspirant ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  believe  that  their  chief  use  lies  in  the  accretion  of  cash 
or  kudos  to  their  promoters.  The  latest  comes  from  America, 
and  is  written  by  “  Sidney  Allan,”  better  known  in  photographic 
circles  as  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  It  is  no  less  useful  than  its 
forerunners,  and,  like  them  all,  raises  hopes  of  exposition  in 
the  matter  of  art.  We  believe  that  these  books  are  largely 
purchased  by  a  public  who  feel  that  art  is  a  mystery  to  which 
they  have  not  the  key,  but  that  in  the  magic  pages  they  will  find 
it  ;  that  they  have  only  to  read  in  order  to  be  master  of  those 
esoteric  mysteries  which  differentiate  a  mere  man  from  an 
artist.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  authors  themselves  are  not 
also  honestly  under  this  impression,  since  they  so  often  start 
off  with  promises  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell — a  thing  which 
they  infer  nobody  before  has  succeeded  in  doing.  Mr.  Allan, 
for  example,  says  in  his  introduction  :  “  I  am  of  opinion  that 
most  books  on  this  subject,  excellent  as  they  may  be,  have 
treated  it  in  too  pedantic  and  pedagogical  a  manner.  The 
theories  of  these  writers  are  too  elaborate,  involved,  clogged  up, 
as  it  were,  to  be  of  practical  use.  No  man  can  remember  all 
they  say  about  obliterated  verticals  and  circular  attraction,  etc., 
particularly  a  photographer,  who  cannot  gradually  construct  and 
improve  a  composition.  Why  not  talk  in  plain  English?  ”  All 
this  may  be  true,  but  it  smacks  of  the  cheap-jack.  And  the 
aspersions  upon  technical  language  are  ill-bestowed,  for  these 
matters  cannot  be  written  of  at  all  without  theorising,  and 
theories  are  useless  unless  expressed  with  care  and  exactitude. 
After  all,  if  we  must  have  books  on  art,  they  had  better  be  the 
treatises  of  Da  Yinci,  Reynolds,  Goethe  and  Ruskin  than  the 
colloquial  prattle  books  that  can  be  read  in  half  a  day  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Sidney  Allan  says  many  true  and 
good  things;  but  his  “plain  English,”  such  as  it  is,  doesn’t 
cut  at  the  core  of  the  matter  any  swifter  than  the  language  of 
the  literary  and  artistic  giants  we  have  named.  The  fact  is  that 
whilst  many  have  written  about  art,  nobody  has  actually  written 

*“  Composition  in  Portraiture,”  by  Sidney  [Allan  (Sadakichi  Hartmann).  New 
York  .  Tennant  &  Ward,  122  Ea9t  25th  St. 


art  itself.  It  is  an  incommunicable  thing.  A  man  has  or 
hasn’t  it,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Allan  klvo 
this  well  enough,  for  he  says,  “  No  painter  really  argues  out  L 
things  while  he  paints.  He  feels  them  intuitively.  As  a  pater 
said  to  me  one  day,  ‘We  do  things,  and  then  you  c lies* 
come  down  and  talk  about  how  we  have  done  it,  when  we  h  Ik 
know  it  ourselves.’  ” 


or  is 


“His  art  knowledge  must  be  second  nature  with  him 
of  no  use  at  all.” 

“  The  good  taste  of  the  photographer  must  decide  these  es- 
tions,  a  certain  subtle  instinct  for  what  is  right  or  w  lg. 
Nobody  else  can  do  it  for  him.” 

“  The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  try  and  assume  attitudes  and  sej 
with  your  own  body  and  face  before  a  mirror.  I  am  conv  :ed 
you  will  learn  more  in  half  an  hour  than  by  the  study  of  a  <  en 
boobs  on  composition.” 

“  The  remainder  ”  (all  in  addition  to  mere  principles)  “jes- 
sarily  must  be  left  to  years  of  experience  and  experiment,  lly 
in  that  fashion  will  my  readers  arrive  at  the  mastery  of  in- 
position,  not  merely  of  its  fundamental  principles,  but  a  it? 
intricate  subtleties  and  marvellous  possibilities.” 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  rare  part  cannot  be  acqi  id. 
Principles  are  dry  bones.  The  breath  that  can  make  them  .*  if 
born  with  the  artist.  But  the  man  who  has  this  breatl  an 
flout  and  subvert  the  principles  and  charm  us  still.  Many  to- 
graphers  have  done  so.  As  the  author  himself  admits,  v  ire 
leaving  old  methods  and  old  points  of  view  (beg  pardon,  *'•  law- 
points  ”).  To  revert  to  them  is,  therefore,  no  more  frui’  of 
success  than  to  invent  new  ones.  Photography  has  opene.  icli 
a  number  of  new  doors  to  artistic  effect  that  it  has  made  itdwn 
new  principles.  This  little  book  cannot  tell  any  one  hov.nl 
when  to  employ  these  principles — new  or  old  ;  that  lithe 
intuitive  part  necessary  to  the  photographer. 

What  the  book  does  do  is  to  get  together  reproducticl  of 
portx*aits,  both  paintings  and  “  photos.,’’  to  use  the  author’  wn 
term.  These  range  from  Botticelli  to  Diihrkoop,  and  in  *m- 
selves  are  highly  interesting.  It  then  classifies  and  desijbes 
the  examples,  praising  here  and  condemning  there.  If  a  r  Tr 
should  be  anxious  to  learn  which  of  this  endless  variety  oio$o 
and  arrangement  is  intrinsically  bad  or  good,  he  is  driv<  up 
against  the  author’s  own  preference  as  a  final  criterion.  It  ;uld 
never  be  otherwise.  He  will  find  every  pose  he  has  ever  th  gM 
of,  every  scheme  of  lighting  he  has  ever  seen,  representec  ml 
receiving  some  sort  of  honourable  recognition.  Where, 
does  he  stand?  He  looks  in  vain  for  the  royal  road,  the  gpen 
rule.  He  must  not  blame  the  author,  but  himself,  forM> 
inasmuch  as  what  he  wishes  to  learn  cannot  be  written. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  contains  many  good  and!  rue 
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n  .  A  few  of  these  are  aphorisms  worthy  to  be  written  in 
i  ters  of  gold,  and  displayed  in  every  studio  :  — 

.  good,  print  proves  to  be  the  result  of  what  has  happened 
t  studio  previous  to  pressing  the  bulb.” 
r  e  hands  in  the  large  majority  of  portraits  look  like  those 
n  roes.” 

[  e  hand  without  the  wrist  is  not  beautiful.  It  is  rather 
a  '■-looking.” 

Tiding  a  fan,  a  flower,  a  book,  etc.,  is  always  effective,  but  I 
v  ny'  line  at  statuettes  and  crystal  balls.” 

;  some  of  our  advanced  professionals,  when  they  try  to  do 
rtistic  trick,'  you  will  find  two  or  three  flat  tints  in  the 
?  gainst  an  opaque  background.  They  have  fallen  into  the 
i  m  error  of  mistaking  darkness  and  monotone  effects  for 
a:y.” 

is  my  contention  that  the  most  natural  light  effect  would 
a)  the  most  effective  one  for  portraiture.’’ 

ie  majority  of  portraits  to-day  look  as  if  the  people  de- 
h  were  mulattoes  or  quadroons,  which  is  not  particularly 
t  ing  to  the  sitters.” 

t ;  in  such  observations  as  these  that  the  real  educative  value 
t.  book  lies.  They  sound  a  sane  note.  Mr.  Allan  has  our 
cement  of  his  views  when  he  deprecates  the  modern  custom  of 
c  g  a  head,  or  a  part  of  a  head,  not  where  tradition  points  as 
pper  place  in  the  field,  but  encroaching  from  the  side  or  top 
tl  manner  suggested  by  the  unsymmetrical  characteristics  of 
).  ese  art.  This  is  one  of  those  developments  that  have  been 
not  so  much  by  artistic  as  by  advertising  motives,  and 
all  be  glad  to  see  it  pass  away  for  the  childish  practice  it 
he  Japanese  are  not  portrait  painters,  and  a  portrait  is  all 
)rse  for  resembling  a  Kakemono. , 

most  matters  the  author  displays  a  welcome  common-sense 
l  i  independence  of  opinion.  Only  in  two  instances  do  we  ven- 
e o  disagree  with  him.  One  is  in  his  extravagant  praise 
^  istler’s  portrait  of  Carlyle,  which  forms  a  frontispiece.  Mr. 

asks  us  to  notice  how  all  the  details  of  dress  have  been 
mated;  how  the  outline  has  been  accentuated  against  the 
:1  round  ;  how  naturally  the  figure  is  seated,  and  how  well  it 
i  een  placed  in  space.  There  is  an  atmosphere  around  the 
1 .  One  feels  that  this  person  is  seated  in  a  room,  and  so  on. 
e  is  too  much  hero-worship  about  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

1  tints  indicated  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  downright  faults, 
e  gure  is  as  flat  as  paper,  which  it  resembles,  as  though  cut 
id  pasted  against  the  wall.  As  to  being  naturally  seated, 


surely  nobody  but  a  lunatic  would  naturally  seat  himself  close  to 
a  wall  in  this  manner.  There  is  less  feeling  of  air  and  space 
than  in  most  painted  portraits,  Whistler  made  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  trying  to  repeat  a  former  success.  His  “Mother,” 
which  is  a  fine  and  subtle  work,  was  bought  by  the  French  nation, 
and  Whistler  wanted  to  “do  it  again.”  But  his  Carlyle  is  not 
a  repetition  of  the  qualities  of  the  “Mother.”  Nor  is  it  a 
dignified  and  manly  likeness  of  the  Chelsea  sage.  The  work  has 
a  spurious  reputation  induced  by  the  widespread  reproductions 
that  sell  cheek  by  jowl  with  other  specious  works,  and  the  magic 
name  of  Whistler  alone  brings  it  upon  many  a  wall.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  anything  but  a  good  example  to  set  before  photographers, 
who,  in  fact,  are  admonished  in  this  very  book  against  several 
of  its  characteristics.  Mr.  Allan  also  much  admires  Boldini’s 
portrait  of  Whistler,  in  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  see  more  than 
a  clever  and  superficial  virtuosity  joined  to  a  particularly  un¬ 
happy  composition. 

The  other  point  whereupon  we  differ  is  that  portraits  by  certain 
old  masters  named  were  probably  less  good  as  likenesses  than 
photographs  are  to-day.  It  is  because  the  photograph  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  moment  only,  and  all  the  accidentals  which  that 
moment  bursts  upon  the  sitter,  that  likenesses  are  often  uncon¬ 
vincing  in  camera  work.  The  general  and  typical  truth  of  the 
painted  portrait  allows  a  truer  rendering  of  the  sitter’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  character.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Velasquez 
the  truth  of  his  likeness  is  proved  by  the  many  portraits  of 
Philip  IV.,  which  are  far  more  like  each  other  than  as  many 
photographs  would  have  been. 

Besides  the  numerous  half-tone  blocks,  the  book  is  illustrated 
with  many  diagrams,  a  few  of  which  we  seem  to  have  seen  before 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby.  Their  source  is  not 
acknowledged,  however,  although  mention  is  once  made  to  an 
English  photographer  whose  name  is  forgotten  as  the  originator 
of  two  plans  of  a  studio  showing  lighting  arrangements. 

The  chief  utility  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  its  reiteration  of  the 
well-established  modes  that  painters  in  past  times  have  proved 
to  be  the  best.  With  these  modes  it  is  a  case  of  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  and  of  the  safest,  for  those  who  have  not  the  artistic 
equipment  necessary  for  pioneer  work.  We  recommend  the  little 
volume  on  account  of  the  author’s  sound  observations  and  re¬ 
flections,  and  of  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  principles  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  old  masters,  of  whom  he  gives  copious  illustration. 

His  warnings  and  frank  criticism  of  many  fads  of  modern 
photographic  work  are  refreshing  and  salutary. 


V  REFLEX  CAMERA  FOR  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC 

WORK. 


3  instruction  of  this  camera  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
”|)  Produce  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  image  could 
fussed  on  the  ground  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
'oary  adjustments  of  the  microscope  and  the  illuminating 
1  a  conveniently  made  by  the  operator  without  changing  his 
'-on.  It  was  also  required  that  the  dark-slide  should  stand 
llhe  plate  uncovered  ready  for  exposure  in  order  that  the 
3  §rapfi  might  be  taken  on  the  instant  of  a  given  phenomenon 
1  seen  011  fhe  ground  glass.  Fig.  1  shows  the  solution  of 
s  roblem.  Two  mirrors,  A  and  B,  are  mounted  in  a  wooden 
1  oer  ;  the  light  coming  from  the  microscope  through  O  is 
reflected  at  A  and  B,  and  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  ground 
M.  The  eye-piece  of  the  microscope  is  connected  with  O 
J  ‘ans  of  a  light-tight  funnel-piece.  At  V  is  placed  the  blind 
1  ir\  which  is  released  by  the  movement  of  the  mirror  A  from 
*  oslGon  DE  into  the  position  HE1,  the  movement  taking 
•(  from  the  axis  H — that  is  to  say,  the  shutter  being  released 
1  mirror  takes  up  the  position  H  E1.  On  the  shutter 
Hng,  the  image  is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  plate  P,  stand¬ 


ing  with  the  shutter  of  the  dark-slide,  C  C,  withdrawn.  All 
light  is  excluded  from  the  portion  R  of  the  apparatus,  except 
that  admitted  when  the  shutter  is  worked.  Also,  if  the  shutter 
is  entirely  removed  from  the  camera,  the  mirror  A  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  D  E  serves  to  reflect  all  the  light  coming  from  the  micro¬ 
scope  to  M,  and  completely  protects  the  plate  from  light  action. 
This  is  important  when  giving  exposures  of  considerable  length, 
as  will  be  seen  later. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  practical  form  which  has  been  given  to  the 
apparatus  as  a  part  of  the  large  Zeiss  camera  for  photo-micro¬ 
graphy.  The  front  conical  part  of  the  camera  is  replaced  by 
the  new  form  of  construction  just  described.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  latter  is  adaptable  without  modification  to  the  large 
Zeiss  photo-micrograpliic  camera.  The  funnel-piece  is  shown 
at  O  forming  a  light-tight  connection  between  the  microscope 
and  the  reflex  attachment.  At  H  is  the  lever  serving  to  raise 
the  mirror  A  (Fig.  1)  ;  K  is  a  catch  holding  the  mirror  in  the 
position  D  E1  ;  the  blind-shutter  is  fixed  at  V.  The  connection 
of  the  apparatus  with  the  hinder  portion  of  the  bellows  is  exactly 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  two  portions  of  the  large  photo-micro- 
graphic  "camera,  and  the  reflex  attachment  is  thus  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  usual  conical  front  portion  of  this  apparatus.  The 
dark-slide  is  placed  at  C,  the  position  being  so  chosen  that  the 
optical  path  from  O  to  M  is  the  same  length  as  that  from  O  to  C. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  operator  to  adjust  both  the  coarse 
and  fine  focussing,  the  stage-movements,  the  Abbe  illuminating 
apparatus,  and  the  other  lighting  accessories  on  the  optical  bench 
all  with  the  right  hand  whilst  at  the  same  time  watching  the 
effect  of  this  adjustment  on  the  ground  glass.  In  making  a 
photo-micrographic  exposure  the  shutter  is  first  wound,  the 
dark-slide  inserted  at  C,  and  the  shutter  of  this  latter  with- 


Fig.  1. 

drawn,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  is  desired  to  make  the  ex¬ 
posure  the  lever  H  pressed  down  with  the  left  hand. 

The  apparatus  was  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  photographs  of  quickly  moving  objects,  and  was  success¬ 
fully  used  both  by  transmitted  light  as  well  as  by  dark  field  illu¬ 
mination  for  taking  quickly  moving  objects  with  the  image  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  apparatus  pos¬ 
sessed  advantages  not  only  for  instantaneous  exposures,  but  also 
for  all  kinds  of  photo-micrographic  work.  The  facility  of  focus¬ 
sing  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  is  of  great  service,  since 
alterations  in  the  adjustment  have  frequently  to  be  made,  and 
every  photo-micrographer  has  realised  the  trouble  and  incon¬ 


venience  of  the  image  coming  out  of  focus  shortly  b«-f. I0r| 
during  the  exposure.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  maki  aa  j 
exposure  of  a  diatom  in  very  oblique  lighting,  the  min  -  iav 
be  put  down  during  exposure  in  order  to  control  the  adjusLt 
of  the  light.  For  work  involving  exposures  of  consid  ^ 
length  of  this  latter  kind,  in  which  special  adjustments  h  t. 
be  made,  this  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  very  conveniem  jp  | 
regards  the  objection  that  with  the  above  apparatus  it  is  ■ 
sary  to  work  at  a  constant  extension,  the  writer’s  experien  ia«  1 
been  that  this  is  of  no  importance.  For  the  past  six  mont  all  4 


kinds  of  exposures  of  the  most  varied  description  have  Un 
made  with  a  fixed  bellows  extension  of  one  metre,  and  in  a 
single  case  was  there  any  need  for  a  different  extension,  jne 
great  advantage  of  keeping  to  one  fixed  extension  is  the  Vet 
that  at  any  subsequent  time  the  degree  of  enlargement  is  at  (ice 
ascertainable.  The  first  model  of  the  reflex  micrographic  caira 
was  made  according  to  the  drawings  of  the  author  by  Mr.  fb- 
mann  in  Berlin,  and  has  been  in  frequent  use  for  six  m  ins 
past  without  giving  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Dr.  W.  Sciieff! 


ENLARGED  PAIEK  NEGATIVES  DIRECT 

BY  REVERSAL. 


[Continued  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  reversal  methods,  such  as  that  used  in  the  Autochrome  process,  for  the  prep;  - 
tion  of  enlarged  paper  negatives  direct.  We  recently  published  (“B.J.,”  October  23,  1908,  p.  811)  three  different  methods  r 
producing  this  result,  and  still  earlier  a  note  by  M.  Maes  (“B.J.,”  March  20,  1908,  p.  215),  in  which  bichromate  wasigll 
as  a  reversing  solution.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  “Bulletin  Beige,”  M.  Dillaye,  in  commenting  upon  M.  Maes’  met  , 
explains  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  not  in  the  formulae,  but  in  certain  minor  precautions  which  must  be  taken  in  u  ; 
them.  An  abridged  translation  of  M.  Dillaye’s  paper  is  given  below. — Eos  “B.J.  ”] 


Ox  exposing  the  bromide  paper,  the  enlargement  on  which  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  negative,  the  time  given  must  be  somewhat 
more  than  when  making  a  bromide  enlargement.  The  time  may 
be  increased  by  two-thirds,  or  even  double  may  be  given.  In 
developing  the  enlargement  it  is  essential  that  the  image  should 
be  obtained  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  film — that  is  to 
say,  until  the  black  portions,  the  shadows  in  the  positive,  reach 
the  paper  support.  For  this  purpose  a  highly  restrained  de¬ 
veloper  is  employed  working  slowly  and  without  fog.  A  suitable 
formula  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows  :  — 


Water  (distilled)  .  300  ccs. 

Diamidophenol  .  2  gms. 

Sulphide  of  soda  (anhydrous)  .  10  gms. 

Potassium  boro-bromide  solution  .  20  gms. 

Sodium  bisulphite  (liquor)  .  10  ccs. 


This  developer  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  68  to  72  deg.  F.  The 
development  should  be  watched,  not  by  reflection,  which  gives 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  density  required,  but  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  the  paper  being  held  up  to  the  light,  and  develop¬ 
ment  stopped  at  the  moment  when  the  details  in  the  deepest 


shadows  of  the  picture  commence  to  choke  up  so  as  to  be  is- 
tinguishable  from  the  general  tone  of  this  portion.  Supp  H2 
that  double  the  ordinary  exposure  is  given,  and  the  bath  is  fed 
at  a  temperature  of  68  to  72  deg.  F.  as  above  directed,  the  ne 
of  exposure  will  be  5  to  7  minutes,  and  with  a  developer 
taining  the  bromide  given  above  there  is  no  risk  of  fog.  61 
development,  the  enlargement  is  rinsed  once  or  twice  with  vpi, 
and  is  then  placed,  gelatine  side  uppermost,  on  a  sheeof 
ebonite,  or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable,  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  t  rd 
previously  covered  with  black  paper  soaked  in  water  in  <  er 
to  get  it  to  lie  flat.  This  precaution,  which  is  frequ<  ty 
omitted  from  the  instructions  for  making  reversed  paper  is* 
tives,  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  it  is  neglected,  almost  pi* 
tain  failure  is  invited,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  light  or|h-e 
back  of  the  paper.  Thus  mounted  on  a  black  support,  the  p01 
is  exposed  to  daylight  for  a  short  time.  In  proportion  tche 
action  of  the  light  on  the  positive  print,  the  high-lights  ofh0 
latter  become  grey,  then  yellowish,  and  finally  of  a  ros  or 
lilac  tint.  The  action  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  up  to,he 
point  when  even  the  darkest  shadows  have  a  rose  appeartj!0' 
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much  exposure  is  better  than  too  little.  The  eye,  more- 
will  quickly  get  accustomed  to  this  control.  As  a  rough 
u!e.  it  may  be  said  that  placing  the  enlargement  12  inches 
a  window  in  midday  December  light  with  grey  sky,  a  suffi- 
degree  of  exposure  is  20  minutes,  or,  at  the  least,  a  quarter 
i  hour.  In  midsummer  light  4  to  5  minutes  will  be  about 
time,  or  30  seconds  if  the  exposure  is  made  to  direct  light 
tde  the  window.  The  longer  the  exposure  the  more  rapidly 
certainly  the  negative  may  be  intensified.  Exposure  having 
done,  the  negative  is  taken  into  the  dark-room,  and  the 
lining  part  of  the  process  carried  out. 

ipendent  upon  the  temperature,  the  paper  negative  will  have 
me  more  or  less  dry  during  exposure.  In  order  to  avoid 
ible  stains,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  and 
*ved  to  remain  there  for  at  least  30  seconds,  although  longer 
do  it  no  harm.  The  first  development  and  all  after-opera- 
are  preferably  done  in  the  same  glass  dish,  the  cleanliness 


hich  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  process.  In  place  of  the 
romate  reversing  solution,  the  use  of  which  involves  nitric 
as  a  clearing  bath,  I  much  prefer  to  use  the  permanganate 
hod  adopted  in  the  Autochrome  process.  The  following  two 
tions  are  made  separately.  Each  keeps  indefinitely  :  — 

— Potassium  permanganate  .  2  gms. 

Water  .  500  ccs. 


. — Sulphuric  acid  (pure)  .  10  ccs. 

Water  .  500  ccs. 

£  al  parts  of  A  and  B  are  mixed  a  few  minutes  before  use. 
[*".  water  being  poured  off  the  enlargement,  the  reversing  mix- 
r ;  is  poured  on,  and  the  dish  kept  in  movement.  The  positive 
nge  gradually  disappears^  usually  two  or  three  minutes  elaps- 
r  before  it  is  totally  gone,'  but  it  is  convenient  to  give  a  time 
if  minutes  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  action  is  complete.  It 
la  lies  until  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  oxide  of  man- 
fi  ese  on  the  print ;  the  final  negative  image  can  be  seen  by 
fiction,  and  better  still  by  transmitted  light.  The  perman- 
;;ate  bath  is  thrown  away,  the  prints  well  rinsed,  and  a  clear- 
r  bath  applied  of  :  — 


Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

Potash  alum  (powder) .  10  gms. 

Sodium  bisulphite  (liquid)  .  25  ccs. 


This  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted. 
Its  action  is  to  remove  the  manganese  peroxide  from  the  print, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  harden  the  gelatine.  A  few  seconds 
suffice  to  restore  the  original  white  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  use  the  solution  for  a  fixed  time  of  2  minutes.  During 
its  action  the  print  should  be  turned  over  several  times,  in  order 
that  the  liquid  may  come  into  contact  with  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front.  In  thus  handling  the  prints,  it  is  well  to  use  a 
celluloid  or  ebonite  forceps,  in  order  to  avoid  stains,  which  may 
easily  arise  by  handling  the  prints  with  the  fingers.  The  clear¬ 
ing  action  having  been  completely  performed,  the  print  is  well 
rinsed,  and  seen  to  contain  the  negative  image,  at  first  light  grey 
on  a  perfectly  white  ground.  This  image,  of  course,  consists  of 
the  unreduced  bromide,  its  greyness  being  due  to  change  which 
the  light  has  made  in  it.  It  is  now  reduced  to  metallic  silver 
by  application  of  a  developer.  Theoretically,  this  developer 
should  act  whatever  its  composition  and  whether  or  not  it  con¬ 
tains  potassium  bromide.  In  the  case  of  making  negatives  by 
this  method  on  plates  or  films,  theory  accords  well  with  practice, 
since  the  transparency  of  the  support  allows  of  the  progress  of 
the  first  development  being  followed  with  some  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  But  it  is  not  so  with  paper.  The  opacity  of  the  paper  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  seeing  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  I  know  that  some 
writers  speak  of  developing  paper  negatives  until  the  image  is 
just  visible  on  the  back,  but  my  experience  is  that  such  visibility 
is  simply  deceptive,  even  in  the  case  of  very  thin  papers.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  the  case  of  the  Lumiere  B  paper,  which  I  have  used 
throughout  in  my  work,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain, 
even  with  twice,  three,  or  five  times  the  exposure  ncessary  for  a 
good  positive  print,  this  much  described  appearance  of  the  image 
on  the  back. 

All  this,  apropos  of  the  developer,  which  should  be  applied  for 
the  second  development  of  the  paper.  This  should  be  highly  re¬ 
strained,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  action  being  stopped  at  any  desired 
point.  It  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  68  to  72  deg.  F.,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  negative  gradually  develops  with  all  its  tones 
and  details,  the  process  taking  about  30  minutes.  If  it  should 
be  found  that  for  a  proper  degree  of  contrast  a  longer  time  than 
this  is  needed,  it  is  a  sign  that  exposure  to  daylight  has  been  too 
short.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  process  be  carried  out  as 
herein  described,  failure  is  impossible.  F.  Dillaye. 


LIGHT-FILTERS  AND  SOME  HISTOLOGICAL  DYES 
FOR  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC  WORK. 


[A  paper  by  Professor  F.  C.  C.  Hansen,  of  the  Normal  Anatomical  Institute  of  Copenhagen  University,  in  the 

“  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Mikroscopie.  ”] 


Hhotjgh  there  are  doubtless  plenty  of  good  light-filters  for 
?  do-micrographic  work,  the  following  notes  and  formulae 
3  ’uld  be  of  service.  The  use  of  aniline  dyes  as  light-filters  is, 
5 course,  very  general,  as  shown  by  the  excellent  textbooks  on 
t  >  subject  by  Neuhauss,  and  by  Kaiserling,  and  by  the  f ormu- 
1  ies  in  the  encyclopaedias  of  photo-micrography. 

£he  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  prepare  a  light-filter 
E  ordinary  work  is  undoubtedly  as  a  dyed  gelatine  film  ob- 
tned  by  fixing  and  washing  a  photographic  dry-plate.  Neu- 
t  ass  advises  this  course,  and  I  invariably  adopt  it  in  my  own 
5  rk.  The  dyes  to  be  specially  recommended  have  been  exam- 
i  d  by  me,  as  by  many  others,  first  with  the  spectroscope 
s  iply>  and  afterwards  by  further  photographic  tests.  I  confine 
1  self  for  the  present  to  the  light-filters  which  are  suited  par- 
1  alarly  for  the  ordinary  descriptions  (yellow-green-sensitive)  of 
fdhrosin  orthochromatie  plates — that  is  to  say,  those  which 


transmit  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and  orange  rays.  Among  these 
are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  in  strong  solution  in  water  containing 
3  parts  per  1,000  of  acetic  acid. 

2.  Light  Green  F  (Lichtgriin  F),  in  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent, 
solution  in  water  with  3  parts  per  1,000  of  acetic  acid. 

3.  Naphthol  Green  B,  in  2  to  3  per  cent,  solution  in  water  to 
which  2  parts  per  1,000  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  ;  this  latter 
addition,  according  to  my  experience,  affecting  the  colour 
favourably. 

The  gelatine  plates  are  kept  in  motion  in  one  or  other  of  these 
solutions  until  it  is  seen,  by  means  of  the  pocket  spectroscope, 
that  the  film  gives  a  suitable  absorption.  A  little  practice  en¬ 
ables  this  to  be  done  quite  readily.  Usually  10  or  15  minutes’ 
immersion  in  the  dye  solution  is  ample  for  the  desired  intensity 
of  colour.  The  plate  is  then  rinsed  superficially  in  distilled 
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water  and  set  up  to  dry.  Two  such  differently  dyed  plates  are 
cemented  together  with  a  thick  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in 
xylol,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  make  each  gelatine  film 
perfectly  dry  by  careful  warming  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  two 
plates  are  then  kept  pressed  together  with  clips  for  some  days 
at  a  temperature  of  105  deg.  to  125  deg.  F.,  and  are  finally  bound 
with  paper  edging. 

I  prefer  the  sulpho-acids,  Naphthol  Yellow  S  and  Light  Green 
F,  to  the  basic  green  dyes,  as  they  are  more  amenable  to  use 
with  gelatine. 

The  simple  naphthol  yellow  filter  allows  red,  orange,  green 
and  yellow-green  rays  to  pass  through  almost  unaltered,  as  does 
also  Martin’s  yellow,  which,  like  picric  acid,  is  used  as  a  yellow 
filter.  But  if  a  plate  of  Naphthol  Yellow  S  be  combined  with 
one  of  Light  Green  G,  an  excellent  yellow-green  filter  is  obtained 
of  great  transparency  and  relatively  sharp  transmission.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  weak  band  in  the  red,  which  may  be  neglected  in 
practice,  the  filter  passes  only  the  yellow-green  and  green,  the 
transmission  region  being  from  about  540  to  510  ,44/4  I  have  used 
this  filter  for  over  a  year  in  place  of  the  Zettnow  filter  with 
great  success.  The  filter  is  very  bright,  is  convenient  in  use  as 
.  yellow  filter,  and  gives  better  negatives  with  achromats. 

A  similar  filter  passing  the  yellow-green  and  green,  but  trans¬ 
mitting  no  red,  is  prepared  by  combining  a  screen  of  Naphthol 
Yellow  S  with  one  of  Naphthol  Green  B.  The  absorption  takes 
place  more  uniformly  from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  por¬ 
tion  transmitted  is  somewhat  broader,  corresponding  approxi¬ 
mately  to  560  to  510,44, u — that  is,  little  yellow,  but  more  favour¬ 
able  action  in  the  yellow-green  and  green.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
filter  is  not  quite  as  great  as  that  prepared  from  Light  Green  F 
and  Naphthol  Yellow  S.  For  most  purposes  1  prefer  this  latter 
filter  to  the  other. 

If  this  latter  filter  is  combined  with  a  screen  lightly  stained 
with  Naphthol  Green  B,  the  band  of  transmission  in  the  red  is 
filled  up  without  the  brilliancy  suffering.  For  this  purpose  I 
first  dye  a  plate  in  the  ordinary  way  with  Light  Green  I’,  rinse, 
and  then  dye  this  same  screen-plate  in  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S 
solution  (which,  naturally,  should  then  be  thrown  away).  The 
twice-dyed  plate,  when  dry,  is  then  cemented  to  the  plate  dyed 
with  Naphthol  Green  B.  This  filter  is  very  useful  for  certain 
purposes,  and  has  greater  brilliancy  than  the  filter  prepared 
only  with  Naphthol  Green  B  and  Naphthol  Yellow  S. 

Acording  to  my  experience,  the  filter  of  Light  Green  F  and 
Naphthol  Yellow  S  is  more  efficient  than  the  other  green  filters, 

and  also  than  the  Zettnow  filter. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

As  is  well  known,  blue  filters  are  employed  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  in  photo-micrography  through  which  blue  and  violet  rays 
can  pass,  whilst  all  others,  particularly  green,  yellow-green, 
yellow  and  orange,  are  cut  off.  The  ammonia  copper  solution 
is  used  in  this  way  as  a  blue  filter. 

A  convenient  dry  colour  filter  for  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
is  prepared  from  a  combination  of  Water  Blue  and  erythrosin. 
I  stained  a  fixed  and  washed  dry-plate  for  about  10  to  15  minutes 
in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  Water  Blue  (Griibler),  which  has 
been  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  extent  of  1  to 


2  parts  per  1,000.  The  plate  is  then  rinsed  and  stood  up  ],, 

A  second  plate  is  bathed  for  10  to  15  minutes  in  £  pe^m 
solution  in  water  of  erythrosin  (blue  tint),  rinsed,  and|L] 
The  erythrosin  must  be  of  a  bluish  description,  having  onhLu  , 
absorption  in  the  violet  and  blue  (on  this  account  most  Uu 
eosins  are  quite  unsuitable),  whilst  the  erythrosin  shouliLL 
a  maximum  absorption  in  the  yellow-green  and  green,  t 
Water  Blue  screen  being  cemented  to  a  screen  suitabl  |v. q 
with  Erythrosin  B,  a  filter  is  obtained  which,  disregarding  <. 
weak  transmission  band  in  the  red,  allows  only  blue  andfok 
light  to  pass  from  about  F  (485,44)  to  H  (397/4),  the  filteij»j1)f, 
of  great  brilliancy. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  black,  blue-black,  or,  tb 
lighter  tones,  greyish  colour  tones,  are  desirable  in  mirrippic 
preparations  which  are  being  photographed.  Sucli  stai  are 
provided  by  the  various  methods,  using  an  iron  and  chr  ium 
haematoxyline.  The  use  of  these  compounds  is  inconveni-  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  therefore  the  aluminium  haematr  line 
has  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  I  have  rcktlv 
recommended  iron  haematoxyline1  and  chrome  alum  haen  uv- 
line  solutions,  as  well  as  ferri-cochineal  solution,  for  the  won! 
that  their  use  is  much  easier  and  quicker  than  the  ordinal-  turn 
haematoxyline  method,  whilst  the  colour  tones  are  black  ollir. 
black,  and  of  very  good  gradation.  I  can,  therefore,  orr- 
mend  these  dyes  for  photo-micrography.  Apart  from  the  ain- 
ing  being  highly  permanent,  the  optical  effect  is  that  of  ick, 
or,  in  the  lighter  tones,  of  grey.  For  ordinary  observatio  in¬ 
tones  are  just  as  suitable  as  the  stains  ordinarily  used.  \Y  iave 
employed  these  stains  in  our  work  in  Copenhagen  almost  delu¬ 
sively  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  preparations  havoeen 
found  to  behave  most  satisfactorily  as  regards  permane  *  to 
light  and  other  agents.  Even  screens  which  have  been. ted 
very  quickly  endure  subsequent  staining  with  strongl  bcitf 
colours,  such  as  concentrated  picric  acid  used  in  a  well-  iwn 
combination  of  acid  fuchsin  and  picrin,2  and  there  is  no  1 1 |i in 
the  case  of  my  dye  solutions  to  over-dye,  the  staining  the 
nucleus  persisting  even  in  the  case  of  quite  rapid  dyein  vith 
concentrated  picric  acid.  Also  there  is  an  absence  of  red<  |i  or 
brown  tone  colours,  such  as  are  produced  when  using  alun  mm 
haematoxyline. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colour  gradations,  for  example,  i pre¬ 
parations  of  muscles  and  of  protoplasm,  are  more  greyis  and 
soft.  The  particulars  given  in  my  note  in  the  “  Zeitschi  fur 
wissenschaftliche  Mikroskopie,”  Yol.  XXII.,  1905,  hav  >een 
fully  confirmed  by  other  microscopists  in  Copenhagen,  ai  par¬ 
ticularly  for  photo-micrography  these  dyes  have  been  aln  ex¬ 
clusively  used  with  great  success.  It  should  also  be  'mei  ned 
that  microscopic  preparations  which  are  to  be  used  for  mic  pro¬ 
duction  should  most  advisably  be  dyed  black  or  blue-b  c.  * 
point  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  Carl  eiss 
Works  of  Jena.  F.  C.  C.  Han  k- 


1  “Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Mikroskopie,  ’  Vol.  XXII.,  1905,  pp  4  0. 

2  Compare  also  the  preliminary  dyeing  with  iron  haematoxyline  recomme  m  >5 
Benda  and  C.  Wiegert  for  acid  fuchsin  and  picrin. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — An  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
members  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  is  now  open  to  the  public  free 
at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  66,  Russell 
Square,  W.C.,  and  will  remain  open  daily  from  11  to  5  (Saturdays 
11  to  2)  until  April  10.  The  prints  are  selected  from  the  1908 
competition  and  form  the  basis  of  a  lecture  by  W.  J.  Morgan, 
R.B.A.,  of  Birmingham,  who  criticised  them,  and  in  some  cases 
made  sketches  to  illustrate  the  points  raised  in  his  criticisms. 
These  sketches  are  hung  under  the  photographs  to  which  they 
refer  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morgan’s  remarks,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  the  whole  collection,  together  with  the  lecture, 
will  be  circulated  amongst  the  societies  comprising  the  affiliation. 


Cinematograph  Legislation. — Kensington  Borough  Councijwve 
ent  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  twenty-seven  London  B> 
Councils  with  reference  to  cinematograph  and  similar  entertain 
’hey  say  that  they  have  considered  circulars  from  other  metro) 
ocal  authorities,  and,  while  they  are  in  agreement  with  the 
xpressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  places  referred  to  being  £ 
o  licence,  they  consider  that  any  legislation  should  apply 
vhole  country  and  not  to  London  only,  and  that  not  only 
he  places  where  the  entertainments  are  held  be  licensed,  bu 
teps  should  also  be  taken  to  ensure  that  only  competent  p  ^ 
>e  allowed  to  operate  the  apparatus.  A  communication  to  thi#eC 
las  been  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
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A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  HURTER  AND 

DRIFFIELD  PHOTOMETER. 


photometer  is  to  photography  what  the  precision  balance 
3  chemistry — an  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  Very  few,  if 
photographic  investigations  are  satisfactory  unless  at  some 
8  or  other  there  has  been  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  photometer, 
nfortunately  for  photography,  however,  measurements  with 
photometer  (at  any  rate,  with  the  simple  type  of  photometer 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  average  amateur  of  humble 
ns)  are  not  only  very  fatiguing,  but  at  the  same  time  lack 
precision  and  certitude  that  characterise  gravimetric 
a  surements  ;  in  photometry  “  the  personal  equation  ”  seriously 
rts  itself.  Any  modification  of  the  photometer,  therefore, 
pi  ;h  tends  to  lighten  the  strain  involved  in  its  use,  and  to 
imise  the  influence  of  the  personal  factor,  is  to  be  welcomed, 
his  article  describes  a  modification  of  the  Hurter  and 
held  photometer,  which,  as  regards  myself  at  any  rate,  has 
x  instrumental  in  greatly  diminishing  the  fatigue  of  obser- 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  in  increasing  confidence  in  the 
surements  obtained. 

he  modification  consists  in  substituting  for  the  customary 
sen  grease-spot  indicator,  with  its  two  widely  separated  and 
1  quely  viewed  mirror  images  (Fig.  1),  a  paraffin-block  indi- 


!ixr,  as  first  used  by  Joly.  With  this  indicator  (Fig.  2)  the 
-1  illuminations  to  be  compared  are  brought  into  contact ; 
i  ingle  coup  d’ceil  simultaneously  commands  them  both;  the 
min  of  maintaining,  or  trying  one’s  best  to  maintain,  a 
Mtal  record  of  the  impression  pi'oduced  by  one  of  the  mirror 
nges  during  the  interval  occupied  in  transferring  visual  fixa- 
i  to  the  other  image  is  obviated. 

is  I  could  not  find  any  instructions  bearxng  on  the  manufac- 

-  e,  best  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  Joly  photometric  indicator, 
had  to  experiment  on  the  subject  for  myself,  and  my  experi- 
'e  may  prove  acceptable  to  any  who  may  care  to  try  for  them- 
>  'es  the  modification  here  advocated. 

Vo  homogeneous  plates  of  wax  must  first  be  cast.  The  most 
Gable  material,  in  my  hands,  proved  to  be  the  wax  of  which 

-  riage-lamp  candles  are  made.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  getting 
msfactory  slabs  with  the  paraffin  sold  in  mass  by  the  chemical 
f  a^ers-  In  solidifying  from  the  molten  state  non-homogeneity 
L  ai’iably  resulted,  owing,  I  take  it,  to  the  separate  crystallisa- 
1  n  of  eutectic. 

i-he  carriage  candles  (purchasable  at  a  penny  apiece)  are  first 
up,  and  the  wicks  removed.  The  wax  is  then  melted  in  a 
Jserole  and  heated  well  above  its  melting-point.  As  a  mould 
ised  one  of  those  lantern  troughs  which  are  made  by  squeez- 
T  a  PS-ece  °f  rubber  between  two  glass  plates  held  by  a  wooden 
me.  The  plates  were  removed  from  their  frame,  and  their 
ler  surfaces  rubbed  over  with  a  pledget  of  wool  wetted  with 


glycerine.  Replacing  the  glycerined  plates  in  their  frame,  the- 
trough  was  immersed,  neaidy  to  the  level  of  its  open  mouth,  in 
a  print-washer,  through  which  cold  water  was  kept  circulating. 
The  molten  wax  was  poured  into  the  water-cooled  trough,  and 
then  violently  stirred  with  a  knitting-needle  till  it  became- 
pasty  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  solid.  This  l’apid  cooling 
and  agitation  during  cooling  of  the  molten  wax  seem  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  a  good  homogeneous  block. 

When  quite  set  the  block  is  easily  removed  from  its  mould  by 
pulling  the  glasses  out  of  the  frame  and  then  sliding  them  off 
the  wax.  The  block  is  then  planed  down  to  nearly  the  required 
thickness.  A  jack  plane  is  held  foot  uppermost  in  a  vice  and 
the  block  pushed  over  the  blade.  (The  planing  of  wax  will  be 
found  by  the  exoteric  a  delectation  of  no  mean  order.)  By 
means  of  a  tenon  saw  the  planed  block  is  cut  into  two  smaller 
blocks  of  about  the  required  size,  say  30  mm.  by  40  mm.  To  set 
these  two  small  blocks  of  precisely  the  same  desired  thickness 
I  pushed  them  between  the  parallel  jaws  of  a  calliper  set  to* 
give  the  required  dimension.  The  edges  of  the  jaws,  of  course, 
acted  as  two  plane-irons.  In  this  and  all  subsequent  manipu¬ 
lation.  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  wax  clean  and 
out  of  contact  of  the  wax  shavings  produced  in  the  earlier  stages  ■ 
of  manufacture. 

Experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  best 
thickness  of  the  wax  slabs  for  use  in  the  H.  and  D.  photometer. 

I  finally  adopted  a  thickness  of  just  over  6  mm.  Slabs  thinner 
than  this  necessarily  gave  a  rather  small  field  of  view,  and  the 
resultant  illumination  was  somewhat  too  dim  for  the  purposes 
of  easy  comparison. 

A  piece  of  smooth  tin-foil,  cut  very  slightly  smaller  than  the 
wax  plates,  is  now  sandwiched  between  them,  and  they  are 
then  joined  hermetically  by  running  a  hot  knitting-needle  round 
their  four  smaller  faces.  One  of  these  faces — the  face  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  actual  use — is  now  planed  down  till  the 
tin-foil  is  reached,  and  a  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  surface- 
divided  medially  by  a  sharp  line  of  tin  is  attained.  The  indi¬ 
cator  is  finally  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  or  holder  painted  dead- 
black  and  so  constructed  as  to  fit  into  the  cursor  box  of  the 
photometer.  The  sides  S  S  of  this  frame  axe,  of  course,  perfor¬ 
ated  by  circular  apertures  of  the  same  diameter  as  those  in  the 
sides  of  the  cursor  box.  A  small  brass  plate  (P),  perforated 
with  a  circular  apertui’e  of  about  10  mm.  diameter  and  fixed  in 
contact  with  the  front  face  of  the  indicator,  completes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture. 

As  a  sample  of  the  degi’ee  of  constancy  and  accuracy  of  the 
results  furnished  by  an  indicator  thus  constructed,  I  quote  from 
my  notebook  some  measurements  of  relative  densities  of  patches 
secured  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  on  pinhole  exposures  :  — 


Series  A. 

Series  B. 

Difference. 

Scale  readings 

. 06  . 

. 45  .... 

. 39 

.23  . 

. 62  .... 

. 39 

.33  . 

. 71  .... 

. 38 

.37  . 

. 75  .... 

. 38 

.45  . 

. 85  .... 

. 40 

.55  . 

. 95  .... 

. 40 

.30  . 

. 68  .... 

. 38 

The  measurements  of  Seines  A  were  taken  with  a  thin  indicator 
(wax  plates  each  4  mm.  in  thickness).  In  Series  B  the  indicator 
had  the  dimensions  I  finally  selected  as  most  appropriate  to  the 
H.  and  D.  photometer  (each  plate  just  over  6  mm.  thick).  The 
observations  were  taken  on  different  days,  and  (by  altering  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  two  albo-carbon  lights  of  the  photo¬ 
meter)  the  zero  reading  on  the  scale  was  purposely  made  to 
differ  on  the  two  occasions.  The  approximate  constancy  of  the 
values  in  the  difference  column  is,  I  think,  quite  satisfactory 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  the  second  decimal  places  in  the 
readings  given  under  A  and  B  are  not  engraved  on  the  H.  and 
D.  scale,  but  are  eye- appraised.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  A  results  were  obtained  with  an  indicator  which  was 
finally  rejected  as  being  composed  of  too  thin  plates  and  afford¬ 
ing  too  feeble  illumination. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  some  density  readings  taken 
with  the  same  zero  point  on  two  different  occasions  and  using 
.the  indicator  constructed  from  6  mm.  slabs  :  — 

1.13  .  1.14  1.19  .  1.2 

.89  . 89  1.31  1.31 

1.04  .  1.03 

'These  results  show  a  far  better  accordance  than  I  (with  my 
very  occasional  and  intermittent  photometric  practice)  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  with  the  conventional  Bunsen 
indicator.  Douglas  Carnegie. 


then  re-tone,  using  quite  fresh  solutions;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  |0w„ 
tone  arrived  at  in  the  process  of  re-development  is  a  far  finn  |0l|. 
than  any  possible  by  sulphiding  methods,  and  it  may  be  u  jj 
alone. 

Most  people,  we  believe,  throw  away  prints  that  have  failed  tL„ 
under  the  impression  that  their-  case  is  hopeless.  Res  tom  , 
however,  quite  possible  if  the  stale  sulphide  has  not  been  alk  ,-]  t  , 
act  too  long.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  be  cautious  whei Lc , 
the  white  crystalline  variety  of  sulphide,  for  the  deterioration  the 
solution  cannot  be  detected  by  observation.  Even  if  it  «]', 
faintly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  \  ac 
perfectly.  A  weak  solution  of  working  strength  will  not  k>  at 
all,  and  the  stock  solution  should  be  made  of  10  per  cent,  streiili  al 
least.  Twice  that  strength  is  still  safer. 


Pboto=l»ecbanicai  nous. 


FAILURES  IN  SULPHIDE  TONING. 

The  failure  of  the  bleached  print  to  tone  in  the  sulphide  bath  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  defect  of  the  sulphide-toning  process. 
The  following  article,  therefore,  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photo- 
Notes,”  on  the  cause,  prevention,  and  remedy  for  this  trouble,  should 
reduce  the  number  of  prints  thus  unnecessarily  wasted  :  — 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  deterioration  of  the  sodium  sulphide,  which 
has  very  uncertam  keeping  properties  when  dissolved.  As  the  sul¬ 
phide  decomposes,  hypo  is  formed,  and  as  soon  as  this  reaches  a 
certain  amount,  the  toning  action  is  upset.  The  first  effect  when 
decomposition  is  becoming  serious  is  the  production  of  a  yellow 
brown  image.  The  next  stage  is  an  apparent  failure  to  act,  nothing 
but  a  faint  yellowish  image  being  produced.  The  final  and  most 
serious  stage  is  not  merely  failure  to  act,  but  an  action  of  the  wrong 
kind,  for  the  bleached  image  gradually  disappears.  When  this  hope¬ 
less  stage  is  reached,  the  sulphide  solution  is  acting  as  a  fixing  bath, 
and,  of  course,  no  remedy  is  possible. 

The  yellow  brown  images  produced  by  the  slightly  stale  sulphide 
are,  perhaps,  not  pleasing  in  colour,  but  they  suit  some  subjects,  and 
may  be  considered  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  ordinary  results.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  they  tend  to  improve  in  colour  by  keeping, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  this.  When  the  toning  solution  fails 
to  act,  a  remedy  is  possible  if  the  solution  is  not  too  far  gone,  or 
the  print  is  not  left  in  it  too  long.  The  proper  toning  action  is  very 
rapid,  and  if  no  effect  is  observed  in  the  first  half-minute  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  expect  that  any  toning  action  will  commence  later.  It  is  also 
useless  to  substitute  a  fresh  bath  for  the  stale  one,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  no  visible  change  has  taken  place,  nevertheless 
the  image  has  been  changed  more  or  less  completely.  The  stale  solu¬ 
tion  has  changed  it  to  a  sulphide,  but  to  one  of  the  wrong  kind,  and 
.practically  colourless  ;  therefore  a  fresh  sulphide  solution  will  have 
no  effect  at  all. 

Before  we  can  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  re-toning,  we  muss 
Te-convert  the  image  to  a  silver  salt,  and  to  do  this  we  want  a  very 
powerful  bleacher.  The  best  to  employ  is  bichromate  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  using  ten  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  and  twenty 
minims  of  strong  acid  to  every  ounce  of  solution.  The  print  is 
washed  free  from  the  sulphide  solution,  and  then  put  into  the 
bleacher,  which  ivill  act  very  slowly.  About  ten  minutes  should  be 
sufficient,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  change,  it  is  better  to  °ive 
half-an-hour,  and  so  make  sure  of  sufficient  action  taking  place 
After  this  the  print  is  washed  and  re-developed,  and  re-development 
will  also  be  a  slow  operation  as  a  general  rule.  Whether  it  is  so  or 
not  depends  on  the  amount  of  sulphiding  action  that  took  place  in 
the  stale  sulphide  solution.  In  any  case  we  generally  find  it  best 
to  start  with  a  strong  rodinal  developer  of  a  strength  of  about  1  in 
5.  This  may  at  once  do  all  that  is  required  ;  if  not  we  try  a  short 
exposure  to  a  strong  light,  and  if  this  fails  to  yield  sufficient  density 
in  five  minutes  we  let  the  print  soak  in  the  developer  for  another 
ten  minutes,  then  wash  and  transfer  it  to  an  ordinary  strong  bromide 
paper  developer  such  a6  amidol  or  metol  hydroquinone. 

If  none  of  the  image  has  been  destroyed  by  the  hypo  in  the  sul¬ 
phide  solution,  we  shall,  by  these  means,  produce  a  good)  strong 
result  which  may  be  black  if  the  re-development  has  been  rapid,  or 
a  fine  rich  brown  if  the  development  was  slow.  If  desired,  we  can 


PHoto-EtcHed  BlocKs  Direct  on  the  Metal  PI 


The  patent  specification  relating  to  the  process  of  making  oen 
blocks  direct  in  the  camera  according  to  the  method  inven  bv 
Mr.  Arthur  Payne  has  now  been  published  (No.  28,415,  19C  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  process,  as  here  described  in  the  inv  oil 
own  words,  consists  in  the  interposition  between  the  meta  late 
and  a  sensitive  emulsion  of  a  collodion  or  other  film,  the  hole 
being  treated  so  that  this  film  prevents  chemical  action  betwe  the 
emulsion  and  the  metal,  and  acts  as  a  resist  to  the  etching  uid. 
This  technical  description  will  continue  the  interest  of  thipre- 
liminary  illustrated  account  of  the  process  which  we  gave  out 
issue  of  June  19  last,  when  some  of  the  first  blocks  to  be  mil  by 
the  process  were  used  in  illustration. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Payne’s  description  the 
process  :  — 

When  my  process  is  used  in  the  production  of  printing  icks 
either  in  line  or  half-tone,  and  for  intaglio  or  relief  printin  pro¬ 
cesses,  I  take  the  copper  or  zinc  or  other  metallic  plates,  si  t  as 
brass  or  steel,  that  are  also  occasionally  used,  and  polish  the  n  of 
the  metal  and  clean  it  free  from  grease  by  any  of  the  well-  m 
methods  at  present  in  use.  The  polished  or  grained  surface  the 
metal  plate  is  then  coated  with  a  substratum,  for  which  pur  e  1 
prefer  to  use  a  2  per  cent,  collodion,  such  as  is  made  by  diss  ini; 
pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  ether  .7:  and 
ethyl  alcohol  .90  per  cent.,  and  I  prefer  to  slightly  colon  this 
collodion  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  s<  ion 
of  the  aniline  dye  known  as  brilliant  green  in  ethyl  alcohol,  do 
not,  however,  restrict  myself  to  the  use  of  this  particular  dy  and 
it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  invention  that  any  dye  shot  be 
used,  for  it  is  only  used  as  a  convenience,  and  the  plain  yod 
collodion  serves  as  an  efficient  substratum.  Though  I  prefer  use 
a  collodion  substratum,  yet  I  do  not  restrict  myself  to  this  ar¬ 
ticular,  for  other  substrata  that  prevent  chemical  action  1  «ei1 
the  emulsion  and  the  metal  and  act  as  a  resist  to  the  '1D» 


If 
I  the 


fluid  may  be  used,  such  as  bitumen,  gum  dammar,  or  cel  pidi 
either  singly  or  in  combination. 

I  next  proceed  to  coat  the  surface  to  which  the  substratu  jbas 
been  applied  with  a  very  thin  film  of  fine  grained  gelatino-l  1IW‘ 
iodide  silver  emulsion  prepared  with  a  hard  gelatine,  pref  bly 
without  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  or  other  hardening  agei 
required,  the  emulsion  may  be  made  colour-sensitive  by  any 
usual  methods. 

This  thin  film  of  emulsion  must  allow  the  light  to  per 
through  the  film  to  the  substratum,  so  that  when  the  pip 15 
exposed  in  the  camera  and  afterwards  developed  the  silver  are 
will  have  penetrated  right  through  the  film  to  the  substratum.  De 
above  description  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  plat  aie 
prepared:  they  are  used  in  the  following  manner:  — 

General  Manipulations. 


at  t 


The  prepared  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  m< 
ther  with  the  use  of  a  half-tone  screen  when  such  is  requin 
le  production  of  half-tone  printing  blocks,  or  without  the  hal 
neen  when  line  blocks  are  being  made.  It  is  then  develop 


ter, 

for 

one 


by 


timing  svstem  of  development,  either  with  an  acid  deveper> 
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,  h  as  ferrous  oxalate,  or  an  alkaline  developer,  such  as  glycin.  I 
;fer  to  develop  the  plate  for  three  minutes  with  the  following 
cin  developer  used  at  a  temperature  of  65deg.  F.  :  — 

Sodium  sulphite  cryst .  1^  ounce 

Glyein  .  i  ounce. 

Potassium  carbonate  coml. :  anhydrous.  2^  ounces. 

Potass,  bromide  .  30  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  30  fluid  ounces. 

t  other  times  of  development,  other  temperatures,  and  differently 
npounded  developers  may  be  used  so  long  as  the  image  is  suffi- 
ntly  developed  that  it  penetrates  the  film,  though  for  some  special 
plications  of  the  invention  this  penetration  is  not  always  essential, 
e  plate  is  then  .washed  with  running  water  for  half  a  minute. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  manipulations  vary  according  to  the 
rtieular  work  for  which  the  process  is  being  used. 

Method  No.  1. 

If  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  positive  image  from  a  negative 
iriginal,”  such  as  hr  the  making  of  a  positive  half-tone  relief  block 
id  a  continuous  tone-negative,  or  if  an  intaglio  line  or  half-tone 
)ck  is  being  made  from  a  positive  “  original,”  then  after  the 
otographic  image  is  prepared,  as  stated  in  “  General  Manipula- 
ns,”  it  is  fixed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  fixing-bath  (made  by 
solving  4oz.  of  “hypo  ”  in  20  fluid  ounces  of  water)  for  about  half 
ninute,  which  is  usually  sufficient  to  thoroughly  fix  the  thin  film 
emulsion.  The  film  is  then  washed  with  water,  about  one  minute’s 
ishing  usually  being  sufficient  with  running  water,  and  the  plate 
then  ready  for  immersion  in  the  “  hardening  ”  bichromate  solution, 
lich  is  referred  to  later  on. 

Method  No.  2. 

If  a  negative  image  has  been  obtained  upon  the  plate,  and  it  is 
quired  to  convert  it  into  a  positive  image,  or  vice  versa,  the 
tshed  negative  (or  positive),  prepared  as  described  in  “  General 
mipulations,”  is  treated  for  a  .suitable  time,  usually  half  a 
nute,  with  a  “reducer,”  such  as  the  well-known  “  reducer  ”  made 


dissolving 

Potass,  permanganate  _ .  15  grains. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  75  minims. 

Distilled  water  .  '20  ounces, 


lich  dissolves  all  the  developed  silver  image  out  of  the  film  and 
ives  the  undeveloped  silver  haloids  in  the  film.  The  plate  is  then 
ished  with  running  water  for  about  half  a  minute  and  exposed  to 
ylight,  or  other  suitable  actinic  light,  for  a  few,  say  five,  seconds, 
d  the  plate  again  developed,  preferably  in  daylight  or  strong 
tinic  light,  with  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  or  the  before-mentioned 
fcin  developer,  or  any  of  the  well-known  developers  which  do  not 
ader  the  gelatine  insoluble  so  as  to  prevent  subsequent  develop - 
3nt  with  hot  water.  The  plate  must  be  developed  with  the 
pcin  or  other  developer  until  the  image  is  developed  right  through 
e  film,  and  three  to  five  minutes  is  usually  sufficient  when 
veloping  in  daylight  with  the  glycin  developer  at  a  temperature  of 
deg.  F.,  but  a  slightly  prolonged  development  is  not  harmful. 

The  plate  is  again  washed  with  running  water  for  half  a  minute, 
d  then  “  fixed  ”  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  plate  again 
ing  washed  with  running  water  until  free  from  “  hypo,”  usually 
r  about  one  minute,  and  then  it  is  “cleared”  by  means  of  the 
ill-known  “  hypo  and  ferricvanide  reducer,”  or  by  a  very  weak 
.ution  of  the  before-mentioned  acidified  permanganate  “  reducer,” 
e  object  of  the  “  clearing  ”  being  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  pre- 
msly  developed  silver  that  may  have  been  left  on  those  portions 
the  image  or  “resist”  which  will  be  subsequently  dissolved 
ray  with  hot  water,  for  the  presence  of  any  slight  veil  or  fog  in 
3  clear  portions  of  the  image  would  harden  the  gelatine  when  it  is 
mersed  in  the  bichromate  solution  and  prevent  the  resist  being 
operly  developed.  This  plate  is  then  washed  with  running  water 
*  about  one  minute. 

General  Manipulations .  — .Conclusion . 

Assuming  that  a  good  clear  image  is  obtained  by  either  of  the 
ove-mentioned  methods,  as  already  described,  and  that  the  lines 
clear  spaces  are  quite  free  from  “  fog,”  it  is  immersed  for  half  a 
nute  in  thf  following  bichromate  -solution,  used  at  a  temperature 
60deg.  F. : — 


Potassium  bichromate  cryst .  5  ounce 

Potash  alum,  cryst .  12  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  T2£  fluid  ounces. 


This  solution  has  the  well-known  property  of  hardening  the 
gelatine  in  the  presence  of  the  metallic  image,  or  other  solutions  that 
have  a  similar  catalytic  action  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  plate  is  then  rinsed  with  water  and  developed  like  a  carbon 
print  in  hot  water  of  a  temperature  of  about  120deg.  F.,  first  allow¬ 
ing  the  film  to.  remain  in  the  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
assisting  the  removal  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  film  by  agitating, 
the  plate  in  the  water,  or  by  gently  brushing  the  surface  of  the  film 
with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush  or  similar  soft  material  whilst  the  film 
is  immersed  in  the  hot  water. 

When  all  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  removed  the  plate  is 
fastened  to  a  “  whirler  ”  and  the  surplus  water  driven  off  by  centri¬ 
fugal  force,  then  the  plate  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  by  revolving  it 
lace  downwards  over  a  “  hot  plate  ”  or  a  flat  Bunsen  burner.  The 
film  rapidly  dries,  and  when  dry  is  cooled  and  the  collodion  or  other 
substratum  removed  from  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  are  not 
protected  by  the  gelatine  resist  by  gently  wiping  the  surface  of  the 
film  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  a  solvent  of  the  sub¬ 
stratum.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  meth.  ether  ,720-|-ethyl  alcohol 
90  per  cent,  being  used  for  collodion  and  for  celluloid,  meth.  ether 
.720  for  gum  dammar,  and  benzole  for  bitumen.  When  the  collodion 
substratum  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  finally  wipe  the  plate  with  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  ethyl  alcohol  after  the  collodion 
has  been  removed  with  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  plate  is  then  ready  to  be  etched  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
collodion  or  other  substratum  and  gelatine  film  forming  an  efficient 
resist,  after  which  it  may  be  mounted  and  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner. 

This  process  may  also  be  used  for  the  production  of  engraved 
metallic  plates  for  ornamentation,  such  as  illuminated  or  memorial 
brasses,  or  for  ornamental  metallic  fittings  of  any  description,  or  for 
name  plates,  engraved  dials,  etc.,  either  in  intaglio  or  relief,  made 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  if  required  the  hollows  may  be 
filled  in  with  coloured  wax  or  other  suitable  material.  This  process 
may  be  used  in  engraving  or  etching  glass  or  similar  substances  by 
preparing  the  surface  to  be  engraved  with  a  suitable  substratum 
and  light  sensitive  emulsion,  which  is  exposed  in  the  camera  and 
then  treated  as  before  mentioned  to  form  a  suitable  resist. 

Mechanical  Etching'. 

A  method  of  acid-blast  etching,  which  has  been  recently  patented, 
claims  as  a  novel  feature  the  delivery  of  the  acid  from  a  nozzle 
having  at  its  narrowest  cross-section  orifices  through  which  air  is 
sucked  or  introduced  by  pressure.  The  etching  chamber  has  in  its 
lower  part  an  air  compartment  and  a  liquid  compartment  serving  a 
series  of  upwardly  directed  nozzles  which  have  their  lower  orifices 
in  the  liquid  compartment  and  their  air-intake  orifices  in  the  air 
compartment. 

The  patentee,  M.  Piolunkowski,  of  17,  Schwind  Strasse,  Munich, 
in  his  specification  (No.  18,540,  1908),  says  that:  — 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  etch  metal  plates  by  projecting  or 
spraying  the  etching  liquid  against  the  under-surface  thereof  in  a  more 
or  less  finely  divided  state,  the  liquid  being  sucked  by  an  air  current 
into  a  laterally  perforated  nozzle,  and  then  carried  out  of  the  nozzle 
in  the  form  of  spray  by  the  air  current.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
that  when  the  liquid  is  sprayed  in  this  manner  the  fine  particles  of 
liquid  are  only  projected  upwards  with  comparatively  low  velocity 
against  the  under-surface  of  the  plate,  the  available  energy  ha's  ing 
been  largely  expended  in  converting  the  liquid  into  spray.  The 
liquid,  therefore,  adheres  to  the  surface  against  which  it  is  thrown, 
and  the  injurious  effect  on  the  edges  of  the  etched  lines  is  still  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  not  possible  to  materially  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  air  current,  since  the 
suctional  effect  of  the  air  current  ceases  when  the  pressure  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nozzle  exceeds  about  two  atmospheres,  the  minimum 
pressure  in  the  apparatus  being  then  more  than  normal  atmospheric 
pressure.  Moreover,  the  temperature  of  the  air  would  at  this  pres¬ 
sure  rise  to  about  176deg.  F.,  and  this  would  render  it  quite 
impracticable  to  carry  out  the  process  without  very  considerable 

modifications.  _  . 

The  present  invention  overcomes  these  difficulties  by  propelling 
the  liquid  itself  through  the  nozzle  instead  of  sucking  it  m  by  a 
current  of  air,  the  air  being,  according  to  the  invention,  admitted 
at  the  smallest  cross-section  of  the  nozzle.  Energy  is  thus  directly 
impressed  on  the  particles  of  liquid,  and  the  latter  can  be  projects 
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against  the  plate  with  very  considerable  velocity  without  excessive 
■expenditure  of  power  and  without  materially  raising  the  tem- 
rerature. 

The  particles  of  liquid  projected  against  the  plate  at  this  high 
elocity  immediately  rebound,  and  therefore  only  act  upon  the  plate 
uring  exceedingly  brief  periods  without  adhering  to  the  surface. 
Jhe  lines  produced  in  this  manner  are  very  sharp  and  free  from 
irregularities  produced  by  the  liquid  penetrating  under  the 
“  ground  ”  at  the  edges. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  invention,  the  nozzle  is  preferably  con¬ 
structed  as  shown  in  the  annexed  drawing,  but  though  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  nozzle  has  been  found  specially  suitable  for  the 
process,  it  does  not  itself  form  part  of  the  invention.  Similar  con¬ 
structions  have  been  previously  used  for  producing  spray  for  other 
purposes.  The  drawing  represents  an  apparatus  comprising  three 
nozzles,  the  container  and  one  of  the  nozzles  being  shown  in  section. 

The  lower  orifice  of  each  nozzle,  a,  is  in  the  compartment,  b,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  container  or  etching  chamber.  The  etching  liquid 


is  forced  into  this  compartment  at  c  at  suitable  regulatable  pressure. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bore,  d,  the  latter  communicates  with 
ducts  leading  to  a  chamber,  e,  into  which  air  can  be  forced  at  f  at 
suitable  regulatable  pressure. 

The  production  of  spray  is  most  effective  when  the  ducts  are 
downwardly  inclined  towards  the  central  bore  of  the  nozzle,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  By  suitably  regulating  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  and  air  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  jet  can  be  regulated,  and 
also  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  particles  of  liquid,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  etch  more  or  less  deeply  and  more  or  less  rapidly,  as 
required,  but  always  with  the  particles  travelling  at  such  speed 
that  they  do  not  remain  in  adhesion  with  the  plate. 

The  liquid  rebounding  from  the  plate  can  be  carried  away  at  r 
and  cleansed  so  that  only  absolutely  pure  liquid  is  used  for  etching. 

One  advantage  of  the  improved  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  if 
suitable  supply  cocks  are  provided  water  can  be  projected  against 
the  plate  through  the  same  nozzles  for  washing  purposes,  so  that  a 
separate  washing  chamber  is  unnecessary. 

- —4 - - - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Lancaster  Reflex  Cameras. — Messrs.  J.  Lancaster  and  Son, 
Camera  Buildings,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  have  issued  a  new 
circular  descriptive  of  the  well-known  “  Plano-reflex  ”  camera,  the 
long  extension  and  other  movements  of  which  render  the  camera  a 
universal  instrument  of  this  type.  The  list,  which  is  very  fully 
illustrated,  is  worth  getting. 

Binoculars  and  Bird-stalking. — Messrs.  Ross,  Limited,  have 
published,  and  send  gratis  on  application,  a  sixteen-page  treatise  by 
Charles  Dixon,  entitled  “The  Ross  Bird-stalker.”  It  is  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  advantages,  possibilities,  and  use  of  the  prism  binocular 
in  field  natural  history. 


exhibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  TjY  [MR.  ARBUTHNOT. 

A  collection  of  photographs,  described  as  “A  Series  of  Impressi.1 
Rendered  by  Photography,”  by  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  has  been  opei 
at  the  “Little  Gallery”  of  “The  Amateur  Photographer  ; 
Photographic  News,”  52,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  Many  of  these  pitta 
will  be  recognised  by  visitors  as  those  by  which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  I 
achieved  a  notoriety  of  a  sort.  They  are  displayed  in  places  j 
honour  upon  the  walls,  a,s  though  their  author  and  the  hangers 
the  gallery  consider  them  the  finest  things  of  the  collection.  ' 
ourselves  do  not  think  so,  and  we  believe  our  opinion  is  the  gem- 
one.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  proves  by  this  display  that  he  is  a  capai- 
worker,  gifted  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  queer  and  the  odd  in 
sights  and  faces  that  meet  his  gaze.  This  faculty  may  be  amusr 
to  its  owner,  but,  of  course,  nobody  can  claim  that  it  is  art. 
art  per  se,  those  things  that  are  most  successful  in  this  gallery  . 
the  quiet  and  commonplace  ones,  chiefly  some  portraits.  “C. 
Alison,  Esq.”  (3),  is  quite  good,  and  so  is  ’“  An  Old  Man  ”  (19),  a 
two  ecclesiastics,  called  respectively  “The  Smile  ”  (23)  and  “  Brotl 

Z — * - ”  (25).  “The  Donkeyman  ”  (41),  “To  Leeward”  (43),  a 

“The  Beach”  (32),  are  still  unsurpassed,  because  of  their  natui 
ness  and  simple  strength  of  realism.  But  before  Mr.  Arbuthncjij 
character-heads  and  the  subjects  that  have  attracted  him  by  thj 
quaint  design,  we  can  only  feel  that  it  is  not  beauty  that  affe;. 
him  in  his  outlook,  but  the  mere  whimsicality  of  things.  The  te 
perament  that  makes  this  preference  is  a  common  one  enough,  a 
when  it  is  joined  to  the  artistic  temperament  we  may  get  a  Wirtl 
or  a  Van  Beer’s,  but  of  itself  it  is  opposed  to  aesthetics.  It  cam; 
be  said  that  in  any  one  or  two  cases  the  quaint  things  here  are  mak 
to  justify  their  existence  as  pictures-  by  any  beauty  of  treatme) 
“The  Topsail  Yard”  (29)  and  “The  Low  Ebb”  (35)  are  exampi 
of  things  both  interesting  and  queer  in  themselves,  but  certabj- 
not  lovely.  “The  Hermit  ”  (39)  is  childish  and’  trite  in  idea. 

In  his  landscapes  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  relation  in  tones,  af 
this  lack  is  only  filled  by  flatness  and  dulness  of  effect.  A  Bet  J 
thing  could  have  been  made  with  such  a  subject  as  “A  Thames  Bat . 
water”  (36),  unless  it  is  meant  that  a  thunderstorm  is  impendk. 
in  which  case  the  thing  is  perfect.  “  The  River  Medway”  (• 
shows  the  bridge,  the  ship,  and  the  near  boats  all  in  the  same  ha 
edged  dark  tones,  though  they  are  obviously  in  retiring  planes,  h 
stretched-out  foreground,  which  we  had  hoped  was  a  sin  of  the  p; 
is  shown  also  in  one  or  two  cases  with  detrimental  effect. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  20  to  March  20. — South  London  Photographic  Socr 
Sec.,  H.  Creighton  Beckett,  44,  Edith  Road,  Peckham,  ST 
March  11  to  13. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Ha.) 

17,  Allesley  Old  Road,  Coventry. 

March  17  to  20. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  L.  Kent 
Radcliffe  Mount,  West  Bridgford,  Notts.  ij 

March  22  to  25.— Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  H. 

Cuming,  234,  North  End  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

March  30  to  April  3.-— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Entries  cl  ■ 
March  13.  Sec.,  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harboard  Road,  Woodse; . 
Sheffield. 

March  31  and  April  1.— -Shropshire  Camera  Club.  Entries  cl 
March  20.  Sec.,  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury.  ^ 
April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Entries  cl  > 
March  31.  Sec.,  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
April  27  to  May  1.— Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  S< 
J.  Harris,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone. 

April  29  to  May  17.— Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Entries 'close  March 
Secretary  General,  Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  P&t 


A  photographic  .society  has  been  formed  at  Johannesburg  un‘^ 
the  name  of  the  Photographic  Art  Circle,  the  membership  be  1 
confined  to  those  interested  in  the  pictorial  side  of  photo grap 
The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  Harold  Smith. 
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patent  Pews. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
}hoto  Mechanical  Notes." 

Che  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between 
bruary  22  and  27  : — - 

larging. — No.  4,479.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  enlarging 
ihotographs  and  the  like.  Ralph  Winwood  Robinson  and  Leonard 
Leslie  Robinson,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  London. 
nEMATOGRAPHS.— No.  4,534.  Improvements  in  feeding  mechanisms 
'or  cinematograph  cameras,  printers,  and  perforators.  Ernest 
Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry  Bastie,  Greenland  Place,  Camden 
Town,  London. 

reex-Plates. — No.  4,713.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
rregular  grain  three-colour  screen-plates  for  direct  colour  photo¬ 
graphy.  Charles  Frederick  Emil  Fenske,  21,  The  Pavement, 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

pyixg. — No.  4,735.  Improvements  in  photographic  copying 
ipparatus.  Edmund  Edward  Fournier  D'Albe,  11,  Sunbury 
Hardens,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

xterx  Slides. — No.  4,745.  Improved  method  of  carrying  and  ex- 
rosing  lantern  slides  or  films.  William  Morton,  “  Stratheona,” 
Campbell  Street,  Wishaw. 

pyixg. — No.  4,790.  Improvements  in  photographic  or  heliographic 
oping  apparatus.  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  William 
fallible,  28,  New  Bridge  Street,  London. 

\  kmatograph-Phoxograph. — No.  4,899.  Improvements  in  ap¬ 
paratus  for  producing  audible  moving  pictures,  pieces  of  music, 
md  other  performances  by  the  aid  of  two  or  more  devices  such  as 
noving-picture  apparatus,  phonographic  apparatus,  and  the  like. 
Franz  Ewald  Thormeyer,  65,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 
tese  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  tsd.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

ie  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
ibroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention 

sing  axd  Falling  Camera  Front.— No.  11746,  1908  (Mav  30, 
1908).  The  mechanism  of  the  front  comprises  two  similar  sets  of 
irms  or  cantilevers,  each  set  pivoted  on  or  attached  lo  any  fixed 
ir  movable  support  on  the  body  of  the  camera  so  as  to  swing  in 
olanes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  having  certain  members 
which  may  be  unfolded  and  extended  between  and  along  which 
he  camera  “front”  or  lens-board,  or  the  camera  “back”  may  be 
fixed  or  moved  ;  and  also  provided  with  devices  for  locking  them 


n  certain  positions,  and  for  moving  and  fixing  the  “front”  in  or 
>ut  of  parallelism  with  the  “back,”  or  for  moving  and  fixing  the 
back”  in  or  out  of  parallelism  with  the  “front,”  as  the  case 
nay  be.  Fig.  1  represents  the  arms  and  “front”  swung  forward. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  arms  unfolded.  The  first  claim  is  for  the 
■ombination  with  a  camera  “  front  ”  or  “  back,”  having  side-pivots, 
>f  two  similar  sets  or  systems  of  arms  or  cantilevers,  each  consist- 
ng  of  two  or  moie  members,  one  of  which  is  supported  on  the  other 


member  or  members  of  the  corresponding  set,  being  pivoted  or 
otherwise  movable  thereon,  and  supporting  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  “front”  or  “back”  at  its  side-pivot,  which  may  be  moved 
along  the  member,  and  clamped  thereto  at  any  desired  point,  being 
provided  with  a  nut  or  other  binding  device  for  that  purpose,  the 
other  member  or  members  of  the  same  set  being  pivoted  at  one  of 
their  ends  to  suitable  and  different  points  of  a  fixed  or  movable 
part  of  the  camera,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  member 
to  which  the  “front”  or  “back”  is  attached  may  be  folded 
againsti  the  other  member  or  members,  or  extended  and  supported 
from  that  end  or  ends  of  the  said  member  or  m ambers  which  is  nor. 


pivoted  to  the  camera,  bolts,  or  other  means  being  provided  for 
binding  or  locking  the  several  members  together,  or  to  a  part  of  the 
camera,  in  any  desired  position,  and  so  that  all  the  members  of 
both  set®  may  be  swung  or  moved  on  their  respective  pivots 
or  attachments,  in  parallel  planes  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  carrying  the  “front”  or  “back”  with  them,  whereby 
the  “front”  or  “back”  is  supported  with  capability  of  adjust¬ 
ment  both  for  focussing  the  photographic  image  and  for  raising 
or  lowering  the  lens,  or  the  sensitive  photographic  film.  For  a 
proper  description  of  the  construction  the  full  specification  is 
necessary.  John  Arthur  Harrison,  28,  Chippendale  Street,  Cast'e 
Boulevard,  Nottingham. 

Repeating-Back  Camera. — No.  2,739,  1908  (February  7,  1908).  In 
the  drawing  a  is  the  back  or  frame  of  the  back  of  the  camera, 
e  is  the  frame  of  the  “dark  slide”  carrying  the  sensitive  plate,  the 
flanges,  f ,  of  which  slide  in  grooves  formed  between  the  back  plate 
of  the  frame  a,  and  the  metal  strips  b. 

c  is  the  window  or  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  frame  a,  it  being 


of  the  full  depth  required  for  the  plate  ;  d  is  the  shutter  which 
operates  in  connection  with  it,  so  arranged  as  to  close  the  lower 
half  of  the  aperture,  or  the  upper  half,  as  the  case  may  be.  at  will : 
or,  it  may  be  removed  entirely,  so  that  the  -whole  depth  of  window 

is  operative.  . 

When  the  slide  is  in  position  in  the  back  a,  and  it  is  desired  to 
expose  a  portion,  the  slide  e  itself  is  moved  along  certain  distances 
or  stages  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  aperture  or  window 
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c,  so  as  to  give  exposure  on  different  parts  of  the  plate  in  stages, 
and  a  spring  catch  k  which  is  fixed  on  the  frame  a,  is  adapted  to 
engage  in  notches  l  on  the  flange  f  when  the  slide  has  been  moved 
to  the  required  position. 

When  this  has  been  exposed,  the  slide  e  can  be  further  slid 
along  the  back  a,  so  as  to  bring  another  notch  l  under  the  catch 
k.  In  this  position  another  portion  of  the  plate  will  be  opposite 
the  window  c.  Then,  when  this  is  exposed,  the  slide  can  be  moved 
to  its  furthermost  position,  namely,  to  the  end  of  the  frame  or 
back  a,  and  in  which  position,  the  last  part  of  this  plate  will  be 
exposed. 

When  the  several  successive  exposures  have  been  made  along 
one  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  slide  closed  over  its  shutter  h ,  and 
removed,  the  shutter  cl  is  changed  from  one  end  or  other  of  the. 
window  c,  and  then  the  slide  is  again  placed  in  position,  and 
exposures  made  along  the  other  edge  of  the  plate  or  film.  William 
Laurence  Parkinson,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool. 

Cinematograph -Phonograph. — No.  16,611,  1908  (August  6,  1908). 
The  claim  is  for  an  apparatus  for  sychronising  cinematograpns 
and  talking  machines,  comprising  in  combination  a  system  of 
electric  incandescent  lamps,  contacts  connected  with  the  same,  a 
rotatable  collector-disc  adapted  to  be  driven  by  a  cinematograph, 
a  collector  having  segments  adapted  to  be  coupled  with  a  talking 
machine,  and  means  for  electrically  connecting  the  segments  of 
the  collector  with  the  electric  lamps  through  the  collector-disc. 
Jules  Greenbaum,  236,  Friedrichstr. ,  Berlin. 

Flash  Powders. — 'No.  14,692.  1908  (July  10,  1908).  A  patent  has 

been  taken  out  for  the  use  of  insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  metallic 
salts  of  thoria,  in  conjunction  with  magnesium  or  aluminium 
metals,  as  a  rapid  or  slow  flash  powder.  The  compounds  of  thoria 
with  the  acids  of  the  heavy  metals  which  are  found  most  suitable 
are  the  chromate  and  the  tungstate.  The  chlorate  and  perchlorate 
are  also  found  suitable.  The  nitrate,  on  account  of  its  acid  reaction 
and  hydroscopic  nature,  is  unsuitable  for  a  flashlight  powder,  even 
when  put  up  separately  from  the  magnesium  powder,  since  under 
these  conditions  the  salt  cakes  together.  Chromate  of  thorium  in 
the  two  forms,  one  containing  some  water  of  crystallisation,  the 
other  none,  both  produce  a  very  rapid  flash  (difference  from  chro¬ 
mate  of  cerium).  A  suitable  formula  for  a  flash  powder  is  30  to 
35  parts  of  magnesium  powder  mixed  with  70  parts  of  thorium 
chromate.  For  a  slow-burning  powder  one  part  of  magnesium 
is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  thorium  tungstate.  Salts  of  peroxide 
of  thorium  may  be  produced  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  thorium 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  a  solution  containing  also1  the  acid 
which  it  is  desired  to  combine  with  the  thoria.  Thus  a  solution 
of  thorium  hydroxide  in  perchloric  acid  gives  a  gelatinous  precipi¬ 
tate  of  perchloride  on  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  heating  the 
solution  to  140  deg.  Fahr.  and  rapidly  cooling.  This  compound 
forms  a  white,  brittle,  glassy  mass,  which  is  easily  powdered  and 
keeps  well  in  the  air.  It  does  not  cake,  and  may  be  easily  mixed 
with  magnesium.  Carl  Beltige,  18,  Sc  hies  i  sc  he  Strasse,  Berlin. 

Three-Colour  'Cinematography. — No.  11,791,  1908  (May  30,  1908). 
According  to  the  invention,  when  taking  a  picture,  or  series  of 
pictures,  a  translucent  film  or  screen  divided  into  successive  series 
of  primary  colours  is  disposed  between  a  colour-sensitive  film  and 
the  lens,  this  translucent  screen  being  preferably  arranged  closely 
to  the  sensitised  film,  and  being  intermittently  travelled  in  con¬ 
junction  therewith  between  each  period  of  exposure  in  such  a 
manner  that  successive  exposures  are  effected  through  successive 
primary  colour  divisions. 

The  film  or  screen  may  either  be  continuous  or  it  may  consist 
of  a  suitable  length  of  film  wound  from  one  spool  on  to  another, 
and  each  series  of  colour  divisions  thereon  is  composed  of  the  three 
primary  colours — red,  green,  and  blue-violet.  The  extent  of  each 
colour-division  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  sensitised  film  affected 
during  an  exposure. 

In  order  to  reproduce  animated  pictures  in  the  natural  colours, 
transparencies  or  positives  are  produced  from  the  sensitised  film 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  aforesaid  colour  screen  is  interposed 
at  a  suitable  point  between  the  film  provided  with  photographs 
and  the  screen  upon  which  the  images  are  projected,  preferably 
adjacent  to  the  film.  The  translucent  film  is  adapted  to  be 
travelled  synchronously  with  the  positive  film,  and  so  that  the 
colour  divisions  occupy  the  same  positions  relatively  to  the  positive 
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film  as  they  occupied  when  the  negative  was  taken.  WilL 
Friese-Greene,  203,  Western  Road,  Brighton  ;  and  Frie.se  Gi  ie 
Patents,  Ltd.,  64,  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Deu>  Crade  Dames 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (Signature). — No.  305.781.  Chemical  substa  >8 
used  in  manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  4 
anti-corrosives.  Edison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Orange,  New  JeG 
U.S.A.,  manufacturers.  August  26,  1908. 


Hnatecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


A  Lady’s  Developer. 

In  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  March  9,  Miss  Alice  M.  Pen  al 
writes  :  “  The  best  non-staining  developer  I  have  found  to  f;  is 
pyrocatechin.  I  use  it  in  the  ordinary  pyro-soda  formula,  si)  \ 
substituting  pyrocatechin  for  pyrogallic  acid.  The  stock  soli  in 
of  pyrocatechin  does  not  keep  so  well  as  pyro,  but  it  will  kef  n 
good  working  order  for  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  goes  bin 
in  that  time,  but  its  developing  power  does  not  seem  to  be  inipaji, 
though  with  longer  keeping  it  goes  off  entirely.  The  brown  deve  er 
does  not  stain  fingers  or  plates  in  the  slightest.  The  sodium  cai  i- 
ate  solutions  used  in  developers  roughen  and  spoil  the  appear  :e 
of  one’s  fingers,  and  as  almost  all  developers  contain  these  or  sii  ir 
substances,  it  is  wise  to  keep  one’s  fingers  out  of  the  solutioi  as 
much  as  possible,  even  when  a  non-staining  developer  like  pyioje- 
chin  is  being  used.” 

Exposure  and  Development  of  Ensyna  Pap« 


In  “Knowledge”  of  March  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  writes  onae 
behaviour  of  “  Ensyna  ”  paper  under  somewhat  abnormal  condi t  is. 

By  increasing  the  exposure  the  resulting  image  becomes  mon  d 
and  with  diminishing  contrast. 

The  image  may  be  printed  out,  but  if  fixed  straight  away  it  ill 
lose  the  greater  proportion  of  its  density. 

After  printing  out,  a  short  development  in  a  diluted  paper  fill 
giye  an  image  that  will  change  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  fixing  h. 
Such  an  image  is  a  very  reddish  shade  of  brown  and  flat,  unleshe 
negative  is  unduly  hard;  but,  of  course,  the  paper  is  not  inked 
for  such  treatment. 

The  makers  say  that  “  the  tone  is  entirely  governed  by  the  exp  ire 
and  not  by  the  development,”  This  appears  to  be  true  if  de  >p- 
ment  is  always  carried  to  the  same  degree  of  image  density,  a  ne 
would  endeavour  to  do  in  making  many  duplicates.  But  this  m 


appears  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  more  of  the  wot 
is  done  by  the  exposure  and  the  less  by  the  development  the  i 
the  image.  With  sufficient  exposure  the  image  on  development 


i.at 


ins 


red  and  gradually  passes;  through  sepia  to  a  blue  black,  but  ily 
one  tint  will  correspond  to  the  most  suitable  amount  of  develop  p- 
With  the  same  exposure,  development  may  be  stopped  at  the  rep 
brown,  sepia,  purple,  or  black  stage,  and  if  these  latter  over-deie  e 
prints  are  reduced  by  dissolving  away  a  part  of  the  image,  py 
retain  their  colour,  and  in  this  way  differently  coloured  imagep 
obtainable  with  the  same  exposure;  but  obviously  such  prink; i 
not  all  have  the  same  scale  of  gradation.  _  ; 

With  under-exposure  only  the  black  or  colder  tints  are  obtair  f> 
with  a  tendency  to  excessive  contrast. 

Increased  exposure,  as  usual,  tends  to  flatness  of  image. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  appears  to  be  no  sign  of  re' pa1 
within  an  enormous  range  of  light  action,  exposure  and  deVP 
ment  being  interchangeable,  with  the  limitations  as  to  colour,  gA 
tion,  and  density,  and  the  difference  in  constitution  between® 
merely  printed-out  and  the  developed  image,  noted  above.  I 
exposed  some  of  the  paper  under  clear  glass  to  daylight  for  p< 
up  to  about  two  days,  during  a  part  of  which  time  the  sun 
directly  upon  it.  After  a  certain  exposure,  when  an  almost 
colour  is  obtained,  further  exposure  seems  to  be  without  effect. 


live 

ds 


his 


colour  loses  nothing  on  fixing,  nor  does  it  change  mateiially  ,)e 
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[  :ed  with  the  developer  supplied  for  the  paper.  It  will,  of 
[  se,  be  understood  that  such  treatment  as  is  here  described  is 
(I  suitable  for  the  getting  of  ordinary  prints.  For  this  purpose 
■ry  few  seconds’  exposure  and  development  as  directed  cannot 
(;  mp roved  upon. 

A.  Developer  for  “  Ensyna," 

ff.  G.,”  writing  to  the  “Pharmaceutical  Journal”  of  March  6, 
i  : — “  A  very  short  series  of  experiments  proved  that  a  very 
i  le  developing  solution,  consisting  of  2  grains  each  of  pyro 
:  acetone  sulphite  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  produced 
e  ictly  satisfactory  prints  of  even  richer  tone  than  was  obtained 
the  special  developer  supplied.  The  pyro  and  acetone  solution 
be  somewhat  slower  in  action  than  the  special  developer  sup- 
1  l  by  the  makers,  but  the  resulting  prints  are  in  no  way  inferior. 

:  1,  moreover,  that  the  tone  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  strength 
:  lie  developer,  as,  when  diluted  to  half  the  above  strength,  a 
.  ner  brown  was  obtained.  The  fixing  solution  should  be  acid, 
i  similar  to  that  ordinarily  used  for  gaslight  papers.  A  strength 
:  x>m  two  to  three  ounces  of  ‘  hypo  ’  to  the  pint  is  sufficient,  to 
h  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  potassium  metabisulphite  may  be 
i  d.  Although  the  makers  state  that  thirty  seconds  suffice  for 
s  g,  I  do  not  find  that  any  harm  results  from  allowing  a  longer 
i,  from  two  to  three  minutes.” 


Deu)  Books, 


1  ographischer  Almanaeh,  1909.  Edited  by  H.  Sporl.  Leipsic  : 
Ed.  Liesegang  (M.  Eger).  Mk.  1. 

us  twenty-ninth  issue  of  “  Liesegang’s  Almanaeh”  contains  as 
(  ispiece  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer,  who  is  apparently  cogi- 

■  g  upon  radio-latent  images.  The  letterpress  of  the  “  Almanaeh  ” 

i  to  144  pages,  and  in  that  space  well  accomplishes  the  not 
i  ambitious  task  of  providing  some  articles  of  current  interest, 

)  'acts  of  outstanding  items  of  progress,  reviews  of  new  apparatus, 
t  a  directory  of  photographic  societies  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

3  fliotographie  au  Charbon.  By  G.  A.  Liebert.  Paris  :  Gautier - 
Villars.  Fr.  2.75. 

e  original  publication  on  which  the  present  work  is  based 
e  that  by  M.  H.  Liebert,  the  father  of  the  author.  It  appeared 
176,  at  which  time  pigment  printing  was  in  its  infancy.  M. 

■  art  fils  has  produced  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  the 
in  process  only,  as  that  word  is  generally  understood.  Gum- 

( ornate,  the  powder  process,  ozotype  and  ozobrome,  and  the 
I  nocess  are  to  be  treated  in  subsequent  manuals  devoted  to 
I  photographic  par  les  precedes  pigmentaires.”  If  the  present 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  is  to  follow,  the  series 
Id  provide  a  most  inclusive  treatise  on  methods  of  pigment 
ing.  M.  Liebert  commences  with  the  making  of  tissue, 

>  ibes  commercial  tissues,  and  then  turns  to  the  details  of  the 
le  and  double  transfer  methods,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pro- 
• »  most  detailed'  instruction  in  the  sensitising  of  tissue,  print- 
i  and  development  upon  various  temporary  and  final  supports, 
later  portions  of  the  volume  relate  to  the  by-paths  and  applica 
of  carbon  work,  such  as  transparencies,  miniatures,  multi- 
|r  work,  combination  printing,  and  the  making  of  carbon  en- 
1  ments.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  complete  we  have  seen. 


e  Midlothian  Photographic  Association  will  hold  its  second 
■  >ition  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  from 
f  1  10  to  17  inclusive.  Of  the  six  classes  two  are  confined  to 
-  iers,  one  to  associates  of  the  Scottish  Photographic  Federation, 
r  emaining  three  being  open  to  all  photographers.  In  this  last 
c pn  one  class  is  devoted  to  colour  photography,  both  prints  and 
3  parencies.  Twelve  plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
c  ’>  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  A.R.S.A.,  for  award,  which  number  may 
j  creased  at  his  discretion.  Entries  close  March  31,  on  or  before 
date  all  entry  forms,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  must 
E  the  exhibition  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace, 
Ijourgh,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  entry  forms  and  full  particu- 
[  o  intending  exhibitors. 


Boo  Apparatus,  $c. 


An  Automatic  Folding  and  Portable  Dark  Room.  Made  by  Nicolas 
Wladimiroff,  20,  Rue  Emile  Augier,  Paris. 

Of  the  many  ingenious  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  development 
of  plates  m  full  daylight  which  we  have  seen  we  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  which  exhibits  such  an  ingenious  design  as  this.  Whether 
there  is  likely  ever  to  be  an  appreciable  demand  for  such  an 
apparatus  is  another  matter.  However  convenient  it  may  be  to 
develop  a  plate  in  daylight,  the  many  sacrifices  which  the  use  of  a 
developing  chamber  entail  are  rightly  considered  by  many  photo¬ 
graphers  ^to  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  alleged  convenience. 
The  tourist,  when  he  wishes  to  develop  en  route,  usually  contrives  to 
make  his  hotel  bedroom  into  a  dark  room  for  the  nonce,  develops 
and  washes  briefly,  and  sets  his  negatives  in  a  position  where  they 
will  be  dry  in  the  morning.  As  a  means  of  testing  the  correctness 
of  an  exposure  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  a  portable  developing  chamber,  but  the  real  difficulty,  and  one 
which  no  inventor  has  yet  surmounted,  is  a  certain  and  convenient 
means  of  conveying  home  the  web  negative  secure  from  dust  and 
other  damage. 

However,  this  is  not  to  say  that,  within  these  limitations,  M. 
Wladimiroff  has  not  designed  a  piece  of  apparatus  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  above  all  things  ingenious.  It  is  a  folding  box  which  when 
erected  forms  a  chamber  7]  x  7]  x  inches,  in  the  top  of  which 
a  lensless  eye-piece  is  fitted.  This  latter  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  opaque  diaphragms  which  in  the  ordinary  way  form  a  light 
trap  to  each  eye-piece.  When,  however,  the  eyes  are  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  rubber  ends  of  the  tubes  the  bridge  of  the  nose  presses 
upon  a  rubber  knob  which  opens  the  diaphragms.  To  the  sides  of 
the  box  are  affixed  two  sleeves  allowing  of  the  workers’  hands  being 
admitted  without  access  of  light  into  the  apparatus.  The  bottom 
of  the  box  contains  a  sheet  of  ruby  glass,  whilst  the  front  is 
likewise  provided!  with  two  ruby  panes.  To  one  side  a  shelf  is 
attached  by  a  spring  hinge  on  which  the  developing  dish  may  be 
laid  during  the  earlier  part  of  development.  On  holding  the  dish 
in  the  hand  for  a  moment  and  releasing  the  shelf  the  density  of 
the  negative  may  be  judged  by  the  ruby  window  in  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  The  whole  apparatus  is  collapsible  and  folds  into 
about  the  space  of  three  whole-plate  dark-slides.  The  price  for 
9  x  12  cm.,  or  quarter-plate,  is  £2;  for  13  x  18  cm.,  or  7  x  5  plate, 
£3;  and  for  18  x  24  cm.,  or  whole-plate,  £4. 


Deu)  materials,  $c. 


A  Bringer  of  Business. — Like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 
tra  la,  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  Co.,  of  St.  George’s  Press,  Brent¬ 
ford,  bring  promise  of  sunshine,  business  profit,  and  other  agreeable 
things  which  should  result  from  a  discreet  use  of  the  very  distinctive 
printed  booklet  just  produced  by  them  under  the  title  of  “  When 
Spring  Flowers  Bloom.”  In  addition  to  the  things  which  the  poet 
has  associated  with  the  spring  season — or  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  them  and  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  Company — 
a  visit  to  the  photographer’s  studio  should  be  numbered,  and  if 
a  reminder  of  the  fact  takes  the  very  graceful  form  of  this  “  Spring 
Flowers  ”  booklet,  the  aspiration  should  be  at  once  a  fact.  Messrs. 
Pearce,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice,  have  produced  a 
dainty  piece  of  printing,  only  one  edition  of  which  they  issue  in  a 
given  district.  The  letterpress  may  be  modified  to  fit  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  own  conditions,  and  at  the  moderate  prices  at  which  these 
booklets  are  done  by  Messrs.  Pearce  their  use  should  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  a  photographer  with  any  kind  of  fairly  good  clientele. 


Victor  Tropical  Paper. — A  correspondent  writes  us  for  the 
address  of  a  bromide  or  chloride  paper,  placed  on  the  market  under 
this  name.  Inquiries  in  the  trade  having  proved  fruitless  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  source,  we  should  be  glad  if  the  manufactuiei 
or  agent  could  communicate  with  us,  when  we  will  forward  his 
letter  to  our  correspondent. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New  Jersey. — In  addition  to  the 
usual  quarterly  dividends,  payable  on,  April  .1,  the  directors  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  have  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock,  also  payable  on  that 
date  to  stockholders  of  record  on  March  2. 

Legal  Notices. — A  supplementary  dividend  of  8fd.  in  the  £  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  Wm.  Tapscott  Radford,  photographer, 
etc.,  7,  Bampton  Street,  Tiverton,  Devonshire. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

H.  A.  Dttpuy  and  Co. — Registered  January  18.  Dealers  in  patents 
and  apparatus  for  ■transmitting  photographs  by  electricity,  31, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.  Partnership  from  January  18  “  until  the 
particular  business  for  which  the  firm  is  constituted  is  completed.” 
General  partner:  I.  Hendrickx,  31,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  Limited 
partner  :  W.  H.  0.  Ainslie,  Ingledene,  Foxley  Lane,  Purley,  Surrey, 
contributing  £500  in  cash. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

- - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  March  12. 

Acton  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Art  Club.  “  A  P.”  Prize  Slides. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “  Colour  Photography.”  A.  E.  Bawtree.' 

Monday,  March  15. 

Kingston-on-Thames  Photographic  Society.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E. 
Staley  &  Co. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photograplrc  Society.  Monthly  Competitions.  Criticism 
by  A.  H.  Lisett.  Affiliation  Prize  Lantern  Slides. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “  Thornton  Pickaid  Prize  Slides  and  Apparatus, 
with  descriptive  remarks.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  Five  minute  Papers  by  Members. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Gothic  Architecture.”  A.  S. 
Tetley. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Photogr  'phy  Prize  Slides. 
Attercliffe  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  Midland  Photogiaphic  Federation,  Lantern  Slides. 
Tuesday,  March  16. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Romance  and  Humour  of  Invention.”  A.  H. 
Dunning. 

Chiswick  Camera  Club.  “A  Chat  on  Pictorial  Photography.”  W.  E.  Walker. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “A  Swiss  Holiday.”  Gilbert  Middleton. 

Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C. A.  “Gum  Bichromate.”  Mr.  Brand. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Yelox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Kinning  Park  Camera  Club,  Govan.  “Mounting  and  Framing  the  Exhibition 
Print.”  James  M'Kissack. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “  Gum  Bichromate  Printing.”  C.  Wille. 
Wednesday,  March  17. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Platinotype  Demonstration.”  Rev.  Joseph  Beanland. 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Annual  Sale  of  Members’  Surplus  Photographic 
Apparatus. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “Home  Portraiture.”  M.  Fraser- 
Black. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Print  Criticisms. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Thursday,  March  18. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E  Staley  &  Co. 

Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  Y.P.U.  Print 
Porfolio. 

Chichester  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  “A  Holiday  Tour  with  the  Camera.” 
F.  Argles. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photogiaphic  Society.  “Flashlight  Portraiture.”  Randolph 
Goodwin. 

Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.  Lecturette  Competition. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  “  the  New  ‘  Aurora ’  Colour 
Plate.”  E.  Fenske. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “Exposure  and  Development.”  Ben. 
Sherratt. 

L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “  The  Design  and  Construction 
of  Photographic  Cameras.”  Arthur  S.  Newman. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Spring  under  Italian  Skies.” 
J.  Dudley  Johnston. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Autochrome  Slides.”  F.  E.  B.  Hall. 
Aberdeen  Photographic  Art  Club.  Informal  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOC  IETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  March  9,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  ( 
Mummery)  in  the  chair. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  house  exhibition  of  competit 
prints  by  members  of  affiliated  societies,  a  short  paper  was  read 
Mr.  Bale  Rider,  in  which  the  aims ‘of  the  Affiliation  were  refei 
to  and  some  particulars  given  of  the  work  represented  on  the  w;i 
This  can  be  more  appropriately  referred  to  when  we  review  | 
exhibition,  as  we  shall  do  next  week. 

The  paper  down  for  the  evening  was  on  “  The  Absorption  , 
Scatter  of  Light  by  Photographic  Negatives  Measured  by  Means 
Marten’s  Polarisation  Photometer,”  by  M.  Andre  Callier,  of  Gin- 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  had  translated  the  paper,  but  in  place  of 
full  text  gave  an  abstract  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  pi  J 
tical  application  of  M.  Callier’s  experiments.  M.  Callier’s  work  1 
been  made  primarily  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  light  scattered  frj 
the  surface  of  negatives  with  a  view  to  ensuring  accuracy  of  pho] 
metric  measurements.  This  scatter,  however,  has  also  an  effect! 
modifying  the  contrasts  of  enlargements  made  by  projecting! 
negative,  it  being  always  found  that  the  projected  image  has  grea  j 
contrast  than  the  negative  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  similar!' | 
positive  produced  by  projection  shows  greater  contrast  than  (j 
printed  by  contact.  This  fact  had  been  emphasised  long  ago  j 
Mr.  Yero  C.  Driffield,  who  gave  one  explanation  of  it  in  1 
“  British  Journal,”  1894,  p.  714.  but  the  explanation  there  gi\| 
did  not  account  for  the  considerable  amount  of  contrast  obtained 
practice.  M.  Callier’s  measurements,  however,  of  the  amount- 
light  scattered  from  the  surface  of  a  negative  illuminated  by  tra 
mitted.  light  did  account  for  the  degree  of  contrast  observed.  T, 
scatter  could  he  obviated  by  first  completely  diffusing  the  lit  t 
illuminating  the  negative,  to  do  which  efficiently  it  was  necessary 
place  opal  glass  in.  contact  with  the  film  of  the  negative.  Yarni 
ing  would  go  some  little  way  towards  obviating  the  scatter,  but  il 
completely.  Some  transparencies  were  shown  illustrating  the  rest 
obtained  in  accordance  with  M.  Callier’s  work,  and  the  subject 
to  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  F,  C.  Lambert,  l! 
S.  E.  Sheppard,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Newton,  E.  J.  Wall,  C.  P.  Butll 
and  Oliver  S.  Dawson  took  part 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Dr.  Mees,  on  the  24th  ult.,  lectin 
upon  “  The  Photography  of  Coloured  Objects,”  and  Mr.  S. 
Wratten  last  week  gave  an  exposition  on  the  new  “  Wratten  Lante  I 
plate.” 

Dr.  Mees  initiated  a  new  departure  by  bringing  with  him  a  pov 
ful  electric  rotary-fan,  which,  affixed  to  one  of  the  ventilators,  creal 
an  atmospheric  disturbance  of  no  mean  order.  He  explained 
appJiance  would  keep  the  room  clear  of  tobacco  smoke.  It  was  n: 
effectual  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  materially  lowering  the  t  I 
perature.  Several  members  conveniently  near  the  door  qui; 
slipped  out  and  returned  with  overcoats  on;  those  not  so  fortuna 
situated  shivered  and  went  varied  shades  of  blue  as  the  ever  | 
progressed.  Whether  the  more  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  | 
responsible  or  not,  the  lecture  itself,  although  the  blackboard  1 
never  in  requisition,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  given 
the  club  rooms,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  attempt 
epitomise  it.  As  the  lecture  was  avowedly  a  dress  rehearsal  foi 
little  gratis  pamphlet  to  be  issued  in  the  spring,  the  lecturer  p 
ticularly  asked  for  criticisms  or  suggestions.  Little  of  either  wej 
or  indeed  could  be,  offered.  A  very  ingenious  form  of  reflect] 
spectroscope  was  employed  for  projecting  the  spectrum.  The  fi 
ment  of  a  Nernst  lamp  was  (by  means  of  an  objective  and  mirr 
focussed  on  the  screen,  no  condensers  being  used.  The  mirror  v 
removable  in  an  instant,  bringing  a  silvered  grating  into  operate 
and  furnishing  a  very  even  spectrum  on  the  screen.  Perhaps  of 
the  experiments  shown  the  most  instructive  were  illustrations  of  1 
variation  of  the  luminosity  curve  at  great  and  small  intensities,  a 
those  showing  that  coloured  objects  do  not  obey  the  same  laws 
pure  spectrum  colours.  A  series  of  cards  dyed  to  match  differt 
parts  of  the  spectrum  showed  striking  differences  in  reflecting  val 
For  instance,  a  red  card  placed  in  the  red  piortion  of  the  spectr 
glowed  bright,  a  green  card  in  the  green  portion  became  distinc 
darker,  whilst  a  blue  card  in  its  own  region  had  the  least  reflect  , 
value  of  all.  The  clear  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  expo 
ment  is  that  the  luminosity  curve  of  coloured  objects  is  differ' 
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)  that  of  the  pure  spectrum,  and  Dr.  Mees  stated  it  departs  much 
r  .r  from  the  curve  of  the  plate,  a  pure  spectrum  being  closer. 

C  Wratten,  on  March  3,  had  an  easy  task  in  illustrating  the 
3  s  of  the  new  lantern-plate,  which  in  quite  Christian  spirit  re- 
i  good  for  evil.  Capital  warm  shades  are  obtainable  with  hypo 
e  developer,  generally  a  deleterious  addition,  and  even  thio- 
r  mide,  which  causes  reversal  with  ordinary  emulsions,  only 
'i  s  the  plate  by  giving  bright  bluish-purple  tones.  Judging  from 
e  (ictures  shown  on  the  screen,  most  developers  seem  suitable, 
?  -hydroquinone,  rodinal,  rytol,  and  pyro  soda  each  affording 

<  results.  Warm  tones  can  also  be  secured  in  the  usual  way.  It 
i  jointed  out  that  with  a  normal  bromo-iodide  plate  it  was  im- 
f  )Ie  to  obtain  really  warm  tones  by  development.  If  chloride 
,  ver  was  incorporated,  its  solubility  in  ammonium,  bromide,  and 
r  nate  rendered  these  easy  of  attainment.  Such  addition  un- 
i  natelv  impaired  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plate.  Having  re- 
i  to  the  fact  that  the  solubility  of  a  substance  depends  not  only 

i  s  nature  but  on  the  surface  it  exposes,  their  laboratory  had 
j  ed  out  an  emulsion  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  the  hitherto 
s  able  bromide  was  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  restrained 
’'oper,  the  consequent  deposition  of  silver  in  solution  giving  the 
1 1  tones  sought. 

1  ckney  Photographic  Society. — The  twentieth  annual  report  of 
i  society  was  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
o  n  the  2nd  inst.  The  report  and  accounts  were  very  satisfactory, 

<  progress  having  been  made  in  all  respects.  Officers  and  Council 
i  he  ensuing  year  were  made  as  follows  :  — President,  J.  Linley ; 
:  Secretary,  Walter  Selfe ;  Assist.  Hon.  Sec.,  A.  D.  Fort;  Excur- 
)  Secretary,  S.  Woodhouse ;  Curator,  W.  H.  Witts ;  Lanternist, 

r.  Morrison;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Lane;  Council,  A.  Akerman,  A. 
ler,  G.  Capper,  J.  Caudle,  E.  Farmer,  A.  J.  Linford,  W.  Raw- 
i,  F.  E.  Roofe. 

!  therham  Photographic  Society. — At  a  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
t  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Firth,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
).  Hart,  representing  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and.  Co. 

1  tographic),  Ltd.,  gave  a  series  of  demonstrations  illustrating  the 
of  the  well-known  “Agfa”  photographic  chemicals  and  special - 
i  After  dealing  briefly  with  the  necessity  of  pure  chemicals  for 
lographic  use,  Mr.  Hart  proceeded  to  take  a  flashlight  picture  of 
members  present,  using  for  the  purpose  “Agfa”  flashlight 
i  ler  and  the  “  Dega  ”  Electroflash.  The  resulting  negative  (deve- 
[1  with  rodinal)  showed  that  the  methods  employed,  although 
odingly  simple,  were  very  efficient,  producing  a.  soft  harmonious 
:  t,  without  crudeness  of  lighting.  In  addition  to  rapid  fixing, 
'isification,  and  reduction,  Mr.  Hart  demonstrated  the  use  of 
“Agfa”  Neutral  Toning  and  Fixing  Salts,  pointing  out  how 
(product  in  question  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  number  of 
lographers  who  find  the  need  of  a  simple  combined  toning  and 
ig  bath.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  permanent 
;  ts  were  obtained  with  the  salts  in  question,  sulphur  toning  being 
)  i.ssible. 

le  above  lecture-demonstration,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  voted 
nost  successful  and  instructive  by  the  many  societies  before 
1  n  it  has  been  given  during  the  past  season,  and  though  the  few 
lining  dates  are  booked,  society  secretaries  who  may  wish  to 
■  re  a  good  trade  fixture  for  next  winter’s  programme  may  be 
i'sed  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hart  in  good 
i  before  the  autumn. 


l)eu)$  and  Dotes. 

• 

vkelite. — It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Baekeland,  the  inventor  of 

•  ix  paper,  has  prepared  oxy-benzyl-methylene  glycol-anhydride, 
'd  for  short  “bakelite,”  and  that  this  substance  possesses  pro¬ 
bes  which  should  make  it  a  good  substitute  for  celluloid. 

Specialty  Business. — According  to  “Abel’s  Weekly,”  the 

•  ;os  Selby,  two  young  Englishwomen,  who  have  become  successful 
I  ographers  in  New  York  city,  make  a  specialty  of  taking  pictures 

logs.  Appointments  are  made  for  these  furry-coated  creatures 
the  same  as  for  persons,  and  the  posing  is  done  with  as  much 
and  care  as  when  a  society  bride  is  facing  the  camera.  Dogs 
:  not  easy  to  photograph  successfully,  and  they  do  not  always  lend 
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themselves  to  studio  posing.  The  reason  that  these  young  women 
have  done  so  well  with  their  unique  line  of  photography  is  because 
both  are  great  lovers  of  dogs,  and  they  know  how  to  get  on  with 
animals.  Usually  their  pictures,  all  of  which  are  taken  in  their  Fifth 
Avenue  studio,  are  of  the  dogs  alone,  though  sometimes  they  pose 
the  dog  and  the  owner  together. 

M.  Tanquerey  and  “Truth.” — Mr.  Labouchere’s  organ,  of  the 
date  of  March  3,  contains  the  following  amusing  letter,  received,  as 
it  states,  from  the  “genial  rogue,”  Tanquerey,  of  “free  portrait” 
fame  :  — 

“  My  Dearest  Labou, — Now,  now,  you  are  getting  off  the  track. 
You  forget  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  fifteen  years  you 
have  called  me  ‘my  old  friend,  Tanquerey.’  Why  this  sudden 
change?  Surely  your  customers  will  not  understand  you.  Of  course 
I  have  a  thick  hide,  and  lucky  I  have,  for  the  numerous  poisoned 
arrows  you  have  sent  me  across  the  water  would  certainly  have  done 
harm  to  others.  But  Tanquerey  is  too  tough  is  to  be  touched  by 
them. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  the  French  police  will  not  help  you  either.  My 
case  has  been  tried  years  ago  and  found  perfectly  honourable  and 
legal.  It  is  too  bad,  n’est  ce  pas,  but  it  can’t  be  helped,  and  you 
must  grunt  and  bear  it.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  500,000  customers 
to-day  in  England,  who'  are  sending  me  orders  every  day.  I  suppose 
those  good  people  do  not  read  ‘Truth.’  .  .  .” 

“I  take  the  statement,”  our  contemporary  proceeds,  “about  the 
500,000  customers  to  belong  to  the  same  order  as  those  in  Tanquerey’s 
circulars  and  his  press  extracts,  including  the  alleged  testimonial 
from  ‘Truth.’  Be  the  number  what  it  may,  he  is,  of  course,  right 
in  assuming  that  his  customers  are  not  readers  of  ‘  Truth,’  and  he 
thereby  demonstrates  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  many  people 
if  they  were. 

“  In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  comfort  to  learn,  as  I  do  every  week, 
that  ‘  Truth  ’  has  saved  a  certain  number  of  the  more  intelligent 
class  ifrorni  falling  into  Tanquerey’s  clutches.  One  of  my  readers, 
forwarding  one  of  his  circulars  the  other  day,  asked  what  new  trick 
he  is  now  working  under  cover  of  offering  to  supply,  not  only  a 
portrait,  but  also  a  frame,  ‘free.’  There  is  no  particular  new  trick 
about  it.  It  only  means  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  free  portrait 
and  frame  under  the  head  of  carriage,  packing,  Customs  duties,  etc 
For  years  past  Tanquerey  has  been  enabled  to  supply  free  portraits 
on  these  terms,  and  if  he  now  throws  in  a  frame  at  the  same  price,  it 
only  shows  what  a  profit  he  must  have  made  out  of  a  ‘  free  ’  portrait 
on  those  terms.” 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

ASSISTANTS’  PROSPECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  much  attracted  lately  to  the 
number  of  advertisements  appearing  in  your  columns  week  by  week 
for  pupils  and  apprentices.  Surely  this  is  a  good  indication  (or  bad, 
should  I  say?)  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  profession. 
Now  glance  at  the  columns  headed  “Situations  Wanted.”  What  do 
we  see?  Advertisements  one  after  the  other,  column  after  column, 
all  assistants  out  of  employment.  The  conclusion  one  is  forced  to 
arrive  at  is  that  employers  cannot  afford  to  engage  salaried  assistants, 
but  endeavour  to  get  their  work  done  by  learners  whenever  possible. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be,  naturally,  that  these  apprentices  and 
pupils  will  shortly  be  thrown  on  the  market,  to  swell  the  already 
overcrowded  ranks  of  despairing  “  unable-to-find-positions  ”  assistants. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  daily  press  about  the  unfortunate  clerk, 
some  even  asserting  that  tram  conductors  and  road-sweepers  are 
better  off.  I  think  one  could  easily  say  that,  as  regards  prospects  and 
salaries,  photographic  assistants  are  very  much  in  the  same  plight  as 
clerks. 

There  is  also  a  firm  who  advertises  regularly  in  your  journal  (noted 
chiefly  for  the  egotistical  and  bombastic  form  its  announcements  take) 
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who  recently  advised  photographers  to  dismiss  their  assistants  and 
send  all  printing,  finishing,  etc.,  to  them.  Surely  the  poor  assistant 
finds  it  hard  enough  to  live  without  people  seeking  to  “  take  the 
bread  out  of  his  month  ”  in  this  manner.  Were  I  an  employer,  this 
firm  would  get  precious  little  work  of  mine  to  do. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly,  An  Underpaid  Assistant. 


FREE  PORTRAITS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen, — My  clients,  the  King  Edward  Fine  Art  Engraving 
Company,  have  seen  me  relative  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jennings 
in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  The  facts,  as  set  forth  in  the  said 
letter,  may  have  been  those  which  he  was  told,  but  are  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  actually  took  place.  An  order  was  taken  for  an 
enlarged  water-colour  portrait  and  carved  polished  oak  frame  com¬ 
plete  for  the  sum  of  £4  15s.,  which  sum  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  high-class"  work  of  this  character,  and  such  could  not  be 
supplied  for  a  less  price.  On  the  proof  and  frame  being  submitted  to 
Miss  Griffiths,  she  expressed  her  appreciation  and  approval.  Mr. 
Jennings’s  letter  would  lead  your  readers  to  believe  the  sum  of 
£4  15s.  was  paid  for  a  frame  only,  and  they  will  readily  understand 
the  important  part  of  the  work,  both  in  time  and  skill,  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  enlargement,  and  the  care  consequent  thereon.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  brooch  incident  is  no  doubt  referred  to  for  some  purpose 
best  known  to  Mr.  Jennings,  as  the  wish  of  my  clients  for  the  loan 
of  the  brooch  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  work  to  be  done.  My 
clients  carry  on  a  large  business,  have  received  numerous  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  their  straightforward  conduct  and  good  work,  and 
many  of  such  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Driffield,  where 
numerous  orders  have  been  satisfactorily  executed. — Yours,  etc., 

89,  Albion  Street,  Leeds,  Edward  F.  Maud. 

March  8,  1909. 

[We  insert  the  above  letter  at  length,  although  parts  of  it  refer  to 
matters  not  touched  upon  in  our  abridged  extract  from  the  “York¬ 
shire  Post.”  Our  correspondent  having  addressed  an  almost 
identical  letter  to  the  “  Yorkshire  Post,”  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
print  also  the  reply  thereto  by  the  writer  of  the  original  letter,  Mr. 
William  H.  Jennings,  of  Driffield.  The  following  is  the  reply  from 
this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Maud’s  letter:  — 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Yorkshire  Post.’ 

“  Sir,— Mr.  Maud  states  that  ‘  an  order  was  taken  for  an  enlarged 
water-colour  portrait  and  carved  polished  oak  frame  complete  for  the 
sum  of  £4  15s.’ 

“  His  client’s  letter  to  me  of  February  23  states :  ‘  Re  your 

remarks,  “  he  tried  to  get  an  order  for  water-colour,”  this  we  must 
say  is  an  error  of  Miss  Griffiths ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Mr.  Kelly 
never  canvassed  for  an  order.  He  might  have  said  or  promised  to 
see  her  portrait  would  be  made  in  water-colour  without  paying  extra 
£3  3s.  for  same.’ 

“  It  is  not  conceivable  that  Mr.  Maud  would  knowingly  state  that 
his  clients  did  what  their  own  letter  expressly  repudiates  and  asserts 
they  did  not  do,  and  it  must  be  assumed  they  did  not  inform  him  of 
the  fact. 

“  My  purpose  was  simply  to  set  out  the  actual  facts  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  I  am  satisfied  that  Miss  Griffiths,  who  has  been  for  upwards 
of  20  years  in  the  service  of  my  family,  has  correctly  stated  what 
took  place,  and  it  rests  with  Mr.  Maud  to  explain  how  his  version 
and  that  of  his  clients  come  to  be  in  flat  contradiction.— Yours,  etc., 

“  Driffield,  “  William  H.  Jennings.” 

“  March  5.”] 


THE  USE  OF  LIMELIGHT  WITH  A  MANTLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  little  time  ago  you  copied  from,  the  pages  of 
“  Nature  ”  a  letter  by  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Phillips  advocating  the  enduing 
of  artificial  limes  with  gas  mantles  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of 
intrinsic  luminosity.  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire,  through  your 
correspondence  column,  if  any  of  your  readers  have  tested  the  virtue 
of  this  suggestion;  and,  if  so,  what  their  experiences  have  been? 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  test  a  new  lantern  jet  just  placed 
on  the  market,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  photometrically  testing 
Mr.  Phillips's  suggestion,  and  I  uniformly  found  that  the  presence 
of  the  mantle  wrought  no  measurable  improvement  in  the  light 
obtained.  I  experimented  both  with  ordinary  hard  limes  and  the 
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artificial  (magnesium  oxide)  “limes”  sold  under  the  trade  nanj.f 
“  Mabor  limes.” 

The  mantled  lime  placed  on  an  ordinary  blow-through  jet  u8 
balanced  against  a  very  steady  ejector  jet,  and  the  lummohiti.L 
the  two  radiants  were  compared  in  a  H.  and  D.  photometer  |n(|\u 
with  a  Joly  paraffin  block  photometer  head.  (The  diaphragm..  L 
diffusing  ground  glasses  were,  of  course,  removed  from  the  sid  L 
the  photometer.)  A  reading  was  first  taken  for  the  mantled  L 
The  mantle  was  then  removed  from  the  lime  and  another  re:, L 
at  once  taken  without  any  alteration  of  the  gas  and  oxygen  but  ^ 
to  the  two  jets. — Yours  truly,  Douglas  CahxegI 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  in  d- 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  Br  ;h 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street ,  Sti  d, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

'#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ai  er 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  arm  °d 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bun  a 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  >. 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  H  ji 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  1 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  char  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  forn  tc, 
T wo  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  wit  he 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 


G.  S.  Pea^se,  Victoria  Road,  Diss,  Norfolk.  Photograph  of  the  Screen  St, 
Mary's  Chu  ch,  Diss. 

Wm.  Maishall,  31,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on-Thames.  Photograph  en  «l: 
“  AfUr  the  Dip  ”  Photograph  of  the  King  on  Lou  eh  a>  Henley  ml 
Regatta  1887,  tv  hen  >  rince  of  I Vales.  Photograph  of  Tomb  in  Greys  C  4, 
Greus,  year  He"ley-on-rJ  homes. 

R.  T.  and  J.  Elliott,  Market  Street,  Hexham.  Combination  Photograph  on. 
taini.ng  Eight  Photogr  phs  in  connection  with  the  Roachburn  Coilitry  Dx’tr. 

Painting  Registered: — 

G.  Wilson,  34,  Horsfoi  th  Avenue,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire.  Oil  Painting  repht- 
ing  an  occurrence  at  Flamborough  in  which  sxx  men  were  drowned. 

Copyright  in  Duplicates. — Recently  I  sold  the  sole  postcard  i  At 
of  the  enclosed  two  photographs  to  two  different  firms,  one  tolch 
of  them.  What  I  want  to  know  is  :  Would  one  of  the  photog  hs 
be  held  as  a  “colourable  imitation”  of  the  other,  as  defim  by 
the  Copyright  Act,  and  have  I  thereby  infringed  the  pof  rd 
rights  of  one  of  the  firms? — Campo. 

So  far  as  the  strict  letter  of  the  Copyright  Act  is  conceri  ,  a 
photographer  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  number  of  negatives  ■  ect 
from  a  subject,  and,  even  though  they  may  be  closely  simil  to 
register  the  copyright  in  each  separately.  At  any  rate,  thei  las 
never  been  a  case  to  show  that  he  cannot.  On  the  other  id, 
quite  apart  from  copyright  considerations,  we  think  that  acti  for 
breach  of  contract  could  probably  be  sustained  against  you  )Iie 
firm  in  respect  of  your  selling  to  another  an  almost  identical  to- 
graph.  So  far  as  imitating  the  po.se  and  costume  of  the  s\  .ct, 
you  or  anybody  else  has  the  right  to  produce  a  similar  photo  '-ph 
so  long  as  he  works  from  the  living  model. 

Postcards  of  China.— I  enclose  postcard  copied  from  a  set  of  <fna-. 
Am  I  liable  in  any  way  if  I  issue  such  and  similar  as  postcar 
Maypole. 


If  there  is  copyright  in  the  design  of  the  article,  we  think  pr 
photograph  will  be  an  infringement  of  it.  This  follows  fronM 
portion  of  the  Copyright  Act  which  lays  down  that  a  reprodfion 
in  some  other  form  of  art,  e.g.,  of  a  painting  by  a  plaster  Cy  >s 
nevertheless  a  copy.  If  the  age  of  the  article  is  such  that  no 
right  can  now  be  existing  in  it,  there  can,  of  course,  1 
restriction  as  to  copying  it  and  issuing  postcards. 

Collotype. — Will  you  please  outline  the  collotype  process,  oi 
the  name  of  a  text-book  on  the  process,  and  where  I  could  < 
same  ?— Collotype. 

“Practical  Collotype,”  by  A.  W.  Fithian  (Iliffe,  2s.  6d.) 

Magnesium  Light. — 1.  There  is  no  electric  light  in  this  town, 
should  like  to  be  able  to  take  a  sitter  by  artificial  light  in  an 


gency.  I  have  tried  magnesium  ribbon,  but  the  exposure  isfer 
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so  have  some  magnesium  powder,  but  as  it  cannot  be  moved 
it  during  exposure  like  the  ribbon,  I  propose  to  rig  up  a  frame 
red  with  tissue  paper,  at  an  angle  of  about  60  deg.  with  the 
r,  and  behind  this  to  fire  off  the  powder,  using  reflectors  on 
low  side,  and  also  on  floor.  Do  you  think  this  wmuld  do? 
der  is  expensive,  so  any  hints  would  be  thankfully  received, 
s  there  any  danger  of  the  powder  exploding  by  concussion,  such 
topping  a  bottle  of  it  on  the  floor  ? — Flashlight. 

We  should  advise  you  to  improve  on  your  idea  by  making  a 
.  1-sized  box  with  a  front  of  tracing  cloth,  in  order  to  enclose  the 
ies  from  the  powder.  You  could  fit  into  the  floor  of  the  box 
of  the  convenient  Is.  9d.  “Agfa”  flash  lamps  which  we  re¬ 
ed  some  few  weeks  ago.  This  ivill  supply  a  convenient  means 
I  miting  the  flash  powder.  2.  Except  by  deliberate  means,  there 
!  Ot. 

large. — 1.  If  the  photographer  was  paid  in  the  ordinary  way 
bis  work,  of  course  the  death  of  the  sitter  does  not  allow  him 
nnex  the  copyright.  2.  He  may  obtain,  by  gift  or  purchase,  a 
ten  assignment  of  the  copyright  from  the  executors  or  assigns, 
ou  do  not  tell  us  the  essential  point,  viz.,  who  is  the  proprietor 
i  he  copyright  in  the  photograph  you  are  asked  to  enlarge.  If 
person  who  gives  you  the  order  is  the  proprietor,  obviously 
.  have  no  liability.  You  have  simply  to  carry  out  your  cus- 
:  er’s  orders. 

. — We  must  refer  you  to  our  advertisement  columns,  in  which 
will  find  the  addresses  of  some  who  do  what  you  require. 

i  ed  Print. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  advise 
:  if  anything  can  be  done  to  remove  the  spots  on  the  enclosed 
1 1.  It  is  one  very  much  prized,  and  I  should  like  to  remove 
1  n,  if  possible. — T.  Chidley. 

here  is  no  chemical  method  of  removing  the  spots  without 
,  aging  the  colouring.  The  spots  are  only  superficial,  and  do  not 
I  v  on  the  coloured  portion.  They  can  be  removed  by  carefully 
i  ping  them  away  with  a  penknife,  or  by  rubbing  them  off  with 
ean  ink-eraser.  As  they  show  only  on  the  vignetted  portion, 

:  as  the  paper  has  a  matt  surface,  but  little  trace  of  the  spots 
i  remain  if  the  work  is  carefully  done. 

n. — Most  of  the  people  handle  news-photographs.  Try  Mr. 
Justin  Rischgitz,  Linden  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
hes. — (1  and  2)  Consult  a  booklet  on  the  process,  issued  by 
ilowfield’s,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road.  (3)  The  celluloid  is  clipped 
i  spirit  and.  hot-rolled  in  contact  with  the  photographs.  (4) 

:  eher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

— You  -should  use  a  stronger  bath,  which  will  give  you  softer 
'  fits. 

incent. — It  depends  on  the  location  of  a  studio.  For  inland 
tes,  May  and  onwards;  seaside  places,  not  until  June  or 
Ijy,  when  the  busy  season  commences. 

M. — We  know  of  no  such  complete  list. 

to  Scale  Process. — On  February  12  you  kindly  gave  me 
3  ticulars  of  the  true  to  scale  process,  and  although  I  have  followed 

I  actions  I  have  not  been  very  successful.  I  enclose  specimen 
p  it,  but  the  trouble  is:  to  get  it  clear.  Would  you  please  tell 
i  further  (1)  'whether  the  mixture  containing  sulphate  of  iron 
i  st  be  made  up  fresh  every  time,  as  T  find  it  goes  brown  through 
adation  in  a  day  or  so?  (2,)  Whether  the  operation  ought  to  be 
3  tied  on  in  yellow  light  ?  (3)  I  find  better  results  by  adding  more 
v  ^er  than  you  give,  but  it  makes  the  film  too’  tender.  Any  further 

I I  you  can  give  me  I  shall  be  glad. — Plants. 

1)  The  mixture  need  not  be  made  fresh  every  time,  but  the 
t  k  is  kept  in  a  tin,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  new  composition 
it  dded  to  any  that  bas  been  used  before.  A  slight  brown  colour 
o  s  not  matter.  (2)  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  operations 
i  a  yellow  light.  (3)  The  probable  remedy  would  be  to  add  a 
1  le  more  glycerine,  which  would  keep  the  film  more  moist.  It 
v  ild  appear  from  the  example  that  either  the  ink  used  or  the 
n  hod  of  rolling  up  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  result. 
1  haps  a  stiffer  ink  or  sharper  rolling  might  prove  better.  This 
r’ilt  from  an  early  attempt  is  distinctly  promising,  and  with 
F  ctice  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  improve  upon  it. 

IJie  to  Scale  ”  Process. — -T  am  engaged  as  a  photographer  and 
e  ineering  printer  (plans,  etc.),  and  would  like  you  to  give  me 
f  er  working  particulars  of  “  True  to  Scale”  process.  Seeing 


your  reply  to  "  Plans’  of  February  12,  1909,  I  have  tried  to 
do  this  process  but  I  find  that  the  ink  takes  on  the  ground  of 
the  print.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  following  questions  :  1. 
How  long  must  elapse  after  placing  print  on  jelly,  and  must 
it  be  done  in  dark  room?  2.  Must  inking  up  take  place  at 
once;  and  must  fresh  ink  be  rolled  on  surface  for  every  print? 

3.  Can  a  different  print  be  placed  on  pad  without  remelting? 

4.  Does  a  print  require  to  be  taken  first  on  negative  paper  and 

then  blue  positives  be  made  from  this? — Blue  Prints. 

1.  Only  a  sufficient  time  must  elapse  to  place  the  print  down 
on  the  jelly  completely,  lifting  up  from  the  end  first  placed 
down — that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  remain  on  the  jelly  more  than 
a  second  or  so.  The  work  need  not  be  done  in  a  dark-room. 
2.  Inking  must  take  place  at  once,  and  fresh  ink  must  be  rolled 
on  the  surface  for  every  print.  3.  A  different  print  cannot  be 

placed  without  remelting,  and  the  addition  of  some  new  jelly. 

4.  The  blue  print  is  the  ordinary  blue  print  made  from  tracings, 
and  is,  therefore,  itself  a  negative  blue  print,  undeveloped, 
only  exposed. 

Carbon  Pictures  on  Vellum. — I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  can 
enlighten  me  on  the  following  :  In  your  article  on  Carbon  Print¬ 
ing  in  the  “B.J.”  for  January  17,  1908,  instructions  are  given 
for  transferring  on  to  vellum.  Can  you  tell  me :  1.  Where  the 
vellum  is  obtainable.  2.  Whether  the  transferring  can  be  done  with 
the  dry  mounter  in  place  of  the  rolling  press?  3.  If  so,  would 
the  procedure  be  the  same?  4.  Can  I  get  the  other  articles  of  this 
series  at  your  publishers? — D.  E.  T. 

1.  The  vellum  paper  is  sold  in  small  quantities  by  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  The  importers 
only  supply  it  by  the  ream.  2.  We  should  say  so,  though  we 
have  not  tried  it  ourselves.  3.  Yes,  precisely,  though  too  much 
heat  should  not  be  used,  as  that  might  affect  the  indiarubber 
coating  of  the  temporary  support.  4.  Yes,  we  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  index,  1908.  If  you  mark  articles  our  publishers  can 
supply  at  2^d.  per  copy.  5.  Say  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  It-  depends 
on  the  expenses  incidental  to  making. 

S.  Prossi. — We  think  if  you  expose  more  fully  you  will  not  get 
the  trouble.  Yours  is  not  the  general  experience.  The  light  is 
deficient  in  red,  but  then-,  complexions  are  not  pure  red  in  colour. 

Aber. — 1.  See  our  issue  December  18,  1908,  p.  973.  2.  Illustra¬ 
tions  Bureau,  12,  Whitefriars  Street,  E.C. 

Apprenticeship. — As  a  photographer,  I  wish  to  take  on  an  appren¬ 
tice,  but/  never  having  served  an  apprenticeship  myself,  I  am  at 
a  loss-  to  know  what  the  term  of  year’s  is,  and  the  commencing 
salary,  and  how  much  per  year  it  increases,  and  also  what  he 
would  get  when  out  of  his  time. — P.  M. 

There  are  no  set  rides  with  regard  to  apprenticeships.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  parties.  The  term 
may  be  for  any  period — three,  five,  or  seven  years.  The  salary, 
necessarily,  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  premium,  if  any,  paid 
with  the  apprentice.  What  the  apprentice  would  get  when  out 
of  his  time,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  his  ability  and  some¬ 
what  upon  the  status  of  the  photographer  with  whom  he  served 
hie  apprenticeship. 

H.  D.  Wilson. — There  are  no  up-to-date  books  on  emulsion-making, 
and  those  by  Abney,  Eder,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  use  for  present- 
day  commercial  work.  Knowledge  of  emulsion-making  is  dearly 
bought  nowadays — by  practice. 

S.  G.  L. — We  should  advise  the  pair  of  A  lenses. 

Cold  Enamel. — Will  you  kindly  oblige  with  the  composition  of  a 
resin  resist  suitable  for  the  cold  enamel  method  of  printing  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  last  week?  1.  If  it 
is  a  patented  process,  kindly  suggest  a  resin  solution  which 
would  answer  the  purpose.  Is  the  coating  homogeneous  or  a 
grain  (as  in  photogravure)  ?  2.  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to 

prevent  the  solvent  finding  its  wav  beneath  the  small  dots,  dis¬ 
solving  the  resist,  and  washing  the  glue  away  (in  the  manner  a 
carbon  tissue  would  be  acted  upon  if  not  transferred).  3.  How 
would  the  glue  be  removed  from  the  dots  before  etching? — Cold 
Enamel. 

1.  The  resist  used  by  Dr.  Albert  is  a  secret.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  spirit  can  be  used,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  dragon’s 
blood  resin  in  spirit,  or  a  35  per  cent,  solution  if  bitumen  in 
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benzole  may  be  used.  Penrose  and  Co.  sell  the  solution  ready 
prepared  under  the  name  “Redcol.”  There  is  no  grain  produced, 
but  a  homogeneous  film.  2.  Provided  the  film  is  properly  diy , 
and  the  spirit  that  is  used  to  dissolve  away  the  shellac  contains 
•no  water,  that  is,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  unless  the  plate  is 
left  in  the  spirit  too  long.  3.  The  glue  resist  is  removed  by 
scrubbing  with  a  soft  scrubbing-brush  and  water.  It  need  not 
be  removed,  as  the  acid  would  soon  remove  it. 

Montague  Cooper.— Charles  Bowen,  glass  dealer,  58.  Grove  Road, 
Holloway,  London,  N.  We  fancy  he  buys  only  within  a  certain 
radius  of  London,  so  that-  you  might  try  the  effect  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  later. 

How  not  to  Prepare  a  Lecture. — I  have  been  asked  to  give  a 
lecture  on  photography.  As  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
“  History  of  Photography,”  would  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  information  of  this  character?  When  did  Daguerre  begin 
the  working  of  “types?”  Who  made  the  first  wet  plates.''  Also 
dry  plates?  Who  first  thought  of  and  actually  printed  fiom 
negatives,  etc.?  How  was  paper  prepared  before  albumen,  and 
who  thought  of  albumen  ?  What  was  it  Fox  Talbot  did  ?  As  you 
see,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  History  of  Photography;  and 
do  not  for  a  minute  expect  you  to  use  your  journal  to1  answer 
these  queries ;  but  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  to  obtain  same.  Thanking  you  for  a  speedy  reply  in 
this  week’s,  Friday,  March  12,  “Journal,”  if  possible. — Jinks. 

We  think  you  are  unwise  in  consenting  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  instructing  an  audience.  The  best  (and  cheapest)  course 
we  can  suggest  is  the  purchase  of  No.  60  of  “  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture  ” — “Who  discovered  Photography?”  Price  6d. 

Books  on  Lighting. — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will 
inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  best  book  on  lighting  and 
posing  (illustrated).  I  have  no  objection  to  price,  providing  it 
is  an  excellent  publication  dealing  with  all  classes  of  lighting. 
Further,  I  should  like  to  purchase  a  book  on  children’s  por¬ 
traiture,  posing,  etc.,  perhaps  you  will  inform  me  of  this  also?  — 
Lighting. 

“Artistic  Lighting,”  by  James  Inglis,  2s.  6d.,  and  the  “Light¬ 
ing  in  Photographic  Studios,”  by  P.  C.  Duchochois,  Is.,  are 
about  the  two  best.  No<  2  of  the  “  Photo  Miniature,”  “  The 
Pose  in  Portraiture  ”  is  a  good  book  on  its  subject,  but  is  out 
of  print ;  though  enquiry  at  a  large  dealer’s  might  secure  one. 
2.  None  that  we  know  of. 

Constant  Reader. — 1.  We  certainly  consider  the  fee  a  very 
moderate  one.  If  your  customer  can  get  anybody  to  make  a 
journey  and  supply  whole  negatives1  and  print  for  Is.  6d.  we 
should  advise  you  to  let  the  photographer  who  will  work  at 
this  pi  ice  have  all  he  can  get.  He  will  not  grow  very  fat  on  it. 
2.  A  suitable  material  can  be  found  in  the  unbleached  “sheeting” 
which  large  furnishing  drapers  can  supply  up  to  8ft.  width. 

Return  to  Business.- — Owing  to  my  health  I  left  photography 
three  years  ago,  but  having  recovered  I  wish  to  return  to  photo¬ 
graphy  and  would  be  much  thankful  if  you  would  kindly  give 
me  a  few  helpful  advices  on  the  following  subject.  1.  Where  I 
intend  settling  there  is  already  a  good  photographer  and  no 
room  for  two-,  hut  an  opening  for  cheap  work  at  6d.,.  etc. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  do  it  and  better  work  also  together,  or 
better  keep  to  one  2.  What  lamp  would  you  advise  me  to  buy 
— enclosed  arc  or  mercury- vapour  ?  I  have  been  told  the  latter  is 
very  expensive  to  keep  owing  to  breakage  of  the  tubes.  3.  Are 
the  cheaper  papers  and  chemicals  now  on  the  market  as  permanent 
as  dearer  ones? — A  Rir  Van  Winkle. 

1.  Better  not  mix  the  good  and  cheap  work.  2.  The  mercury- 
vapour  consumes  very  little  current,  but  is,  as  you  say,  liable 
to  the  expense  of  tubes  which  go  wrong.  3.  If  you  mean,  are 
the  results  as  permanent,  we  say  yes,  certainly.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  quality  of  fine  surface  or  range  of  gradation. 

Employee’s  Comiknsation. — Would  you  b-e  kind  enough  to  reply 
to  the  followin'  ?  What  amount  of  comuensation  can  an  assistant 
legally  claim  who  has  met  with  an  accident  while  in  the  service 
of  his  employ  ,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties;  such 
.accident  neco  -Mating  a  more  or  less  prolonged  absence  from 
•business,  and  the  services  of  a  doctor  with  the  extra  expenses 
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of  medicine,  etc.?  In  the  event  of  the  accident  causing  aLr.  j 
manent  injury  or  disablement,  can  the  assistant  turther  Im,  I 
compensation  for  this? — F airplay. 

In  the  case  of  total  disablement  an  employee  earning  L 
than  one  pound  a  week  is  entitled  to  one-hall  his  salary Lt  j 
that  must  not  exceed  twenty  shillings  a  week.  No  compeiu L  I 
is  payable  until  after  the  hist  -week's  disablement.  On  ppta 
and  555  (February  22  and  July  26  respectively)  of  our  v<|ne  J 
for  1907,  are  articles  fully  dealing  with  the  subject  to  whirl  L  j 
correspondent  is  referred,  as  they  deal  with  it  far  more  fly  i 
than  the  limited  space  in  this  column  will  permit. 

Damaged  Negative. — 1.  I  find  that  chromium  intensifier  afte  -e 
left  a  hole  in  the  him.  Can  you  account  for  this? — Enthv. 

1.  We  can  only  account  for  this  on  the  assumption  that  l0  j 
film  contained  a  patch  of  decomposed  and  soluble  gelatine.  rJ jre  * 
seems  to  be  no  other  possible  explanation. 

Photo-Microscopy. — 1.  When  a  photo-micrograph  is  said  t<fie- 
x  700  does  this  mean  that  the  objective  used  gave  x  ICO  ii  ie  = 
microscope?  If  so,  by  doubling  the  distance  (between  tin  o- 
jeetive  and  the  eyepiece)  and  using  the  objective  only,  I  si  ,4 
get  a  picture  x  1,400?  2.  What  multiplication  do  1  in.  4 

1-10  in.  objectives  give  in  the  microscope?  3.  Is  it  possible 
use  glass  as  a  temporary  support  for  double  transfer  carbon  pi  &? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — Tricolour. 

1.  It  means  that  the  objective  and  ocular  together  give  a  g. 
nificatiion  of  700.  Thus  a  1-10  objective  and  No.  7  eyepiece  n  it 
give  about  this  magnification.  With  a  high-power  objective'^ 
correction  is  as  a  rule  only  at  its  best  for  one  particular  distee,  < 
which  means  a  particular  magnification.  Greater  magnificat  i; 
can  then  be  satisfactorily  produced  only  by  varying  the  oeitv  i 
2.  A  1  objective  gives  an  initial  magnification  of  about  40,  ai  tar  • 
1-10  one  of  about  100,  the  initial  magnification  being  the  siztf 
the  image  at  10  in.  from  the  objective.  3.  It  is  more  usualo 
employ  opal,  but  glass  may  be  used;  the  surface  being  rul tc6 
over  with  a  solution  of  yellow-  beeswax,  60  grs. ;  yellow  r<n  'I 
180  grs.  ;  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  10  ozs. 

Inventor. — The  idea  seems  a  good  one,  and  the'  way  to  turn  i  o 
your  best  advantage,  as  you  have  not  the  capital  to  manufacW 
the  thing  on  a  commercial  scale,  wall  be  to  obtain  provisional  >•  j 
tection  for  it,  and  then  get  some  of  the  large  houses  to  purchaser 
invention  from  you.  The  cost  of  a  provisional  protection  is  only!,  s' 

W.  Cox.— We  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  there  is  any  copyrjt 
in  the  photograph  or  not.  The  only  way  of  learning  that  i.  re¬ 
searching  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  for  the  sejit 
is  Is.  only.  We  may  say  that  in  all  probability  the  copyright  in  e-  r 
picture  has  been  registered. 


Death  of  a  Buckie  Photographer. — The  death  occurred  suddre 
last  week  of  Mr.  William  Clark,  of  Buckie,  N.B.  He  was  a  n  e 
of  Buchan,  and  had  been  in  business  in  Buckie  for  thirty-one  y  M 
He  was  a  Town  Councillor  for  several  terms,  and  as  convener  o  3 
Lighting  Committee  did  good  work.  Mr.  Clark  was  very  poj  r 
in  the  town,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  Freemason,  having  i 
D.W.M.  for  several  terms.  He  was  51  years  of  age. 
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.  SUMMARY. 

ie  “B.J.”  Colonial  Number. — Advertisers  taking  advantage  of 
special  issue  are  advised  by  the  publishers  that  matter  for  dis- 
sd  announcements  should  arrive  to-day,  Friday. 

business  feature  of  the  reflex  camera  used  for  studio  portraiture 
mtioned  on  p.  211. 

faie  further  American  notes  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  deal  with 
Canadian  matters  and  instance  the  enterprise  shown  in  cine- 
graphy.  (P.  213.) 

e  annual  general  meeting  of  the  P.P.A.  was  held  last  week, 
i  i  Mr.  Lang  'Sims  was  elected  president  for  the  forthcoming 
Vice  months  in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman.  (P.  217.) 

•.  A.  W.  Everest  has  suggested  a  modification  of  the  method  of 
[  W.  H.  Smith  for  testing  shutter  speeds  whereby  a  record  of  the 

I  ency  is  obtained.  (P.226.) 

x.  H.  E.  Smith  has  taken  out  a  further  patent  dealing  with  the 
^  ^  jthiomolybdate  compounds  for  sulphide  toning  of  P.O.P. 

nong  other  patent  news  is  the  Dufay  process  of  making  a  screen- 
m  for  colour  photography.  (P.  221.) 

filets  for  illustrative  prints  are  often  afforded  nowadays  in 

II  icipal  advertising.  (P.  210.) 

touch  of  pathos  is  contained  in  the  account  given  by  a  Paris 
er  of  the  “B.J.”  of  the  aged  M.  Guerry,  maker  of  the  weii- 
vn  shutter  of  that  name.  (P.  216.) 

flails  of  making  panoramic  prints  from  a  series  of  separate 
114  ^  ^aVe  keen  given  by  a  practical  American  worker. 

U°  su^phide  bath  is  found  by  a  ^correspondent  not  to 

t  the  action  of  the  solution  in  sulphide  toning.* 1 II  (P.  225.) 

t  n°tes  on  the  lighting  of  bas-  and  alto-reliefs  are  given  on 

I  slow  plate  and  small  stop  provide  a  means  of  photographing  in 
;  e  thoroughfares,  which  may  not  be  known- to  some.  (P.  211.] 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Colonial  Next  week’s  issue  of  the  “  British . 

Foreign  Journal”  is  now  in  a  very  advanced 
um  er.  state,  both  as  regards  the  enlarged  text 

portion  and  the  arrangements  of  our  publishers  for 
despatching  it  immediately  on  publication  to  photo¬ 
graphers  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Among  other  attractive  features,  the  issue  will  contain  an 
account  of  a  quite  new  process  and  principle  of  toning  of 
bromide  prints  and  lantern  slides,  worked  out  by  Mr.  C. 
Welborne  Piper.  Mr.  Harold  Baker  contributes  a  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  the  bromoil  process,  and,  in  addition  to 
other  articles  dealing  particularly  with  photographic  con¬ 
ditions  abroad,  the  issue  will  contain  a  review  of  the  most 
recent  introductions  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  materials 
upon  the  photographic  market. 

•&  *  * 

Varnishing  Unvarnished  bromide  prints,  toned  or 

Bromide  untoned,  are  liable  to  become  disfigured 

in  the  course  of  time  by  a  metallic-look¬ 
ing  deposit  of  sulphide  produced  by  gas  fumes,  etc. 
Varnishing  will  prevent  this  appearance,  and  a  solution 
of  celluloid  will  form  a  quite  invisible  varnish  that  gives 
no  gloss  whatever.  It  is  quite  efficient  as  a  protection, 
but  its  presence  cannot  be  detected  even  when  it  partially 
overlaps  the  mount.  To  prepare  it,  clean  some  old 
celluloid  films,  and  then  cut  up  the  celluloid  into  small 
pieces.  Put  these  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  fill  with 
amyl  acetate.  When  dissolved,  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid 
should  be  formed,  and  the  relative  amounts  of  celluloid 
and  amyl  acetate  should  be  adjusted  until  the  result  is 
of  about  the  consistency  of  treacle.  The  older  this  syrup 
is,  the  'better  varnish  it  makes,  therefore  it  is  well  to  make 
up  a  good  supply.  For  use,  pour  a  little  of  the  syrup  into 
another  bottle,  and  thin  down  with  either  alcohol  or  amyl 
acetate  until  the  consistency  is  convenient  for  application 
with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Two  or  more  coats  can  be 
applied  to  the  print,  and  it  should  be  carried  over  the 
margins  so  a®  to  seal  the  edges.  The  varnish  dries  more 
quickly  when  thinned  with  alcohol,  but  it  must  not  then 
be  applied  to  Autochromes.  For  these  nothing  but  amyl 
acetate  may  be  used. 


Y  Pr°per  selection  -of  an  illuminant  is  a  point  not  to  W  wer- 
Pd  ln  commercial  enlarging.  (P.  211.) 


Spring 

Weather. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  the  weather  is 
rather  that  of  mid- January  than  of 
spring,  but  though  delayed,  the  better  weather  cannot  be 
much  longer  in  coming.  At  all  events,  if  the  temperature 
remains  low,  the  hours  of  daylight  are  longer  and  the  light 
is  brighter.  Nature  is  just  about  to  clothe  herself  in  fresh 
garments,  and  there-  is  the  usual  springtime  feeling  that 
freshness  and  brightness  is  in  accord  with  the  season. 
This  is  perhaps  a  delicate  way  of  suggesting  that  in  the 
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studio  and  reception-room,  and  above  all  in  the  showcase 
.and  shop  window,  a  “  spring  cleaning  ”  is  as  essential  as 
in  the  home,  the  meadow,  or  the  woodland.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  photographer,  in  his  sphere,  should  be 
lagging  behind  the  housewife  or  Nature  in  their  own. 
During  bad  weather  little  leakages  occur  in  the  glass  roof¬ 
ing  of  the  studio,  and  stains  on  paintwork  and  on  blinds 
become  apparent'  as  the  light  brightens.  Blinds  may  need 
renewing,  curtains  may  be  taken  down,  washed  and 
replaced,  while  draperies  and  heavier  curtains  may  be  sent 
to  be  cleaned  or  dyed.  At  all  events,  a  pound  or  two  spent- 
now,  even  though  the  outlay  may  mean  some  little  effort, 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment,  for  the  attractiveness 
or  otherwise  of  business  premises  influences  one’s 
customers  far  more  than  the  majority  of  professional 
workers  realise.  We  constantly  see  things  allowed  in 
-establishments  which  the  proprietors  would  not  tolerate 
for  a  moment  in  their  own  homes,  and  we  often  think 
an  advantage  would  be  gained  if  a  photographer  would 
take  up  his  wife  one  day,  and  get  her  to  give  a  candid 
•opinion  on  things  from  the  spring  cleaning  point  of  view. 


Photographs  One  of  the  features  of  recent  advertising 

in  Advertising  has 

been  the  use  of  booklets  and  litera- 
Rc^orts  ture  ^  municipal  bodies,  railway  com¬ 

panies  and  similar  corporations  in¬ 
terested  in  drawing  visitors  to  the  coast  or  inland  water¬ 
ing  places  in  this  country.  Even  the  residential  districts 
around  large  centres  of  population  are  similarly  taking 
means  to  attract  householders,  all  of  which  suggests  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  use  of  photographic  illustration  which  the 
photographer  should  take  steps  to  embrace.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  many  of  the  views  put  forward  as  attrac¬ 
tions  to  seaside  resorts  are  of  a-  somewhat  colourless  de¬ 
scription,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  partake 
.of  anything  in  the  nature  -of  a  demonstration  of  persons 
actually  enjoying  their  visits  to  these  places.  The  railway 
companies  chiefly  fall  back  on  the  artist’s  ability  to  show 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  little  Joneses  at  the  zenith 
of  their  yearly  excursion  to  Wartlebury-on-th e-Sea.  But 
the  camera  should  be  able  to  supply  illustrative  matter  of 
this  sort  much  more  convincing  in  its  realism,  and  one 
may  question  whether  photographers  in  seaside  places 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  taking  such  photo¬ 
graphs  which  occur  during  the  months  of  the  early 
summer  before  the  annual  invasion  of  paterfamilias  and 
his  belongings  about  July  or  August.  The  assistance  of 
his  friends  should  give  the  photographer  the  means  of 
making  figure  studies  on  beach,  river,  or  promenade, 
which  should,  if  possible,  have  some  landmark  of  the 
town  as  a  background,  and  should  prove  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  from  an  advertising  point  of  view  than  the  usual 
views  of  photographs  of  well-known  show  places  w7hich  are 
at  present  the  general  rule. 

*  *  * 

The  Non-  Complaints  continuing  to  reach  us  of  the 

Specimens  non-return  of  specimens  to  those  apply¬ 
ing  to  persons  or  firms  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  a  box  number,  our  publishers  desire  us  to  repeat 
an  announcement  which  we  hope  will  apply  an  effectual 
check  to  this  abuse  of  our  advertisement  pages.  Adver¬ 
tisements  asking  for  specimens  must  give  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  advertiser,  and'  those  replying  to 
announcements  of  either  class  must  take  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  -safe  return  of  their  specimens.  In  future 
we  will  not  insert  under  a  box  number  advertisements 
asking  for  specimens  to  accompany  the  statement  of  an 
applicant’s  qualifications,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  delete 
such  request  from  advertisements  to  appear  under  a  box 
number.  This  rule,  we  believe,  will  relieve  assistants  of 


any  cause  for  complaint,  and  will  defeat  the  aim  of  ad' . 
tisers  who,  under  a  cloak  of  anonymity,  obtain  specim  , 
which  they  have  no  intention  of  returning.  Non-retun  f 
specimens,  we  believe,  is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  gross  ]\ 
inexcusable  carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  (t 
hold  the  applicant  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter, 
his  omission  to  enclose  a  stamped  and  addressed  wrap  r 
and  to  mark  distinctly  each  of  his  specimens  with  , 
name,  lie  is  not  infrequently  the  sole  cause  of  the  injus  - 
of  which  he  so  loudly  complains.  If  assistants  gener; 
will  observe  the  above  conditions,  and  if  they  will  . 
operate  with  our  publishers  in  refusing  to  send  specim  s 
to  a  box  number,  instances  of  retention  of  specimens  \M 
be  things  of  the  past. 


A  Substitute 
for  Ground 
Glass. 


A  formula  which  was  more  in  use  fift  i 
or  twenty  years  ago  than  at  present  ljy 
be  mentioned  for  the  information  f 
several  correspondents  asking  for  a  suitable  means  of  ba  - 
ing  up  large  glass  transparencies  with  a  semi-transpai  t 
deposit.  An  emulsion  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  collodji 
permits  of  this  being  readily  done.  A  solution  of  ace.  3 
or  nitrate  of  lead  is  made,  and  carbonate  of  soda  soluth 
added  to  it,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  lead  as  carbon  *. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  water,  and  finally  vjh 
alcohol,  and  is  then  added  to  plain  collodion,  in  whicJ  t 
is  well  shaken  up.  The  exact  proportion  to  add  is  judjl 
by  one  or  two  trial  coatings  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  Althom 
the  lead  carbonate  is  about  the  best  pigment,  others,  mh 
as  “  Fard’s  Spanish  White  ”  (bismuth  trinitrate)  Jr 
“  Baume’s  White”  (alum  white)  may  be  used. 


Positives  on 

Bromide 

Opals. 


More  use  might  well  be  made  by 
gressive  photographers  of  the  bron  e 
opals  to  be  obtained  from  one  or  0 
manufacturers  in  both  -the  matt  and  glossy  varieties.  fje 
former  provides  the  -more  beautiful  results,  suitable  b,a 
for  landscapes,  particularly  snowscapes,  and  portraits. 
One  precaution  w7hich  needs  to  be  taken  in  making  o)  ;s 
is  to  avoid  any  staining  of  the  white  margin,  with  wl  1 
they  are  best  printed'.  Even  when  every  care  is  ta  a 
a  rim  of  thickened  emulsion  makes  it  difficult  to 
a  dark  band  at  the  edge  of  the  plate.  One  methocll 
removing  such  marking  is  to  apply  powdered  pumice  a 
a  piece  of  dry  flannel  to  the  dry  plate.  Better,  howc  qfl 
to  use  a  bleaching  solution  of  iodine,  which  is  pai  d 
on  to  the  discoloured  portions  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  d 
the  plate,  after  a  rinse,  given  a  brief  immersion-  in  e 
fixing-bath. 


Reduction  of 
Danish  Cus¬ 
toms  Duties. 


While  France  is  increasing  her  tarifi  0 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  ultimateMe 
quite  impossible  for  foreigners  to  b 
business  in  the  country,  Denmark  has  gone  in  for  a  poly 
of  reduction.  Politicians  of  the  latter  country  seem b 
be  of  the  opinion  that  free  trade  is  better  for  the  nain 
than  a  system  of  high  tariff  walls,  and,  after  much  deb  ") 
they  have  revised  all  their  import  duties,  with  the  re  It 
that,  according  to  the  new  laws  that  have  just  come 
force,  these  show  a  general  reduction  all  round, 
imposts  on  photographic  apparatus  and  manufactures  b 
also  been  considerably  reduced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  id 
the  better  conditions  now  afforded  to  the  trade 
encourage  our  own  manufacturers  to  take  every  advance 
of  this  opportunity  of  doing  business  with  Denim  1 
Another  advantage  which  the  revised  tariff  offers  is,  i 
all  goods  are  now  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  deci 
system,  which  simplifies  the  whole  subject,  enabling  rm 11 ' 
facturers  to  calculate  more  easily  the  exact  amounts  A" 
able  on  the  various  articles.  The  monetary  unit  1  a 
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I  me  of  100  ore.  In  the  country  itself  one  spends  a 
I  me  exactly  as  we  spend  a  shilling1  in  England,  yet  the 
hange  value  of  a  krone  is  about  Is.  l^d.,  or  18  kroner 
the  sovereign.  From  this  one  may  without  any  diffi- 


.  ty  calculate  the  tariff  on  the  principal  articles  of  photo- 
phic  manufacture.  The  duty  on  photographic  apparatus 
70  ore  per  kilogramme  ;  for  mounts  of  all  kinds,  30  ore 
•  kilogramme;  while  the  'same  weight  of  plates  and 
;  >ss  preparations  is  charged  28  ore ;  films  of  celluloid, 

:  atine,  or  similar  material,  70  ore ;  and  the  duty  on 
;  nting  papers  of  all  kinds  is  30  ore  per  kilogramme.  It 
i  calculated  that  this  reduction  on  tariffs  will  cost  the 
■  ite  something  like  seven  million  kroner,  yet  it  expects 
be  more  than  recouped  by  the  increased  business  encour- 
i  d  under  the  more  favourable  conditions. 


*  *  * 


“e  Vertical  The  manifold  uses  for  a  camera  placed 
'  mera*  so  that  the  lens  points  vertically  down- 

?  rds  will  have  been  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
asion  to  employ  this  method  when  photographing  coins, 

; ills,  jewellery,  or  similar  small  objects  which  require 
i  angement  before  the  lens.  At  various  more  or  less 
note  periods  of  photography  the  particular  usefulness  of 
' 5  device  has  been  emphasised,  but  even  to-day  there  are 
;>bably  few  users  of  the  device.  Nevertheless,  even  when 
yravings  or  photographs  have  to  be  copied  at  odd  times 
:  daylight,  the  use  of  a  stand  to  which  the  camera  can 
:  vertically  fixed  greatly  simplifies  methods  of  working 
a  I  lighting,  particularly  when  the  copying  has  to  be  done 
■  m  a  large  and  heavy  volume,  which  could  not  readily 
:  put  up  in  the  vertical  position.  When  all  that  is  neces- 
ay  is  to  open  it  out  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  the  work 
:  the  photographer  is  greatly  lightened. 


*  *  * 


»ne  Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the 

!  table  clever  focal-plane  work  accomplished  by 

3  ©graphy.  ]\£r  (>.  W.  Beld!am  in  photographing 

ipketers,  but  some  very  exceptional  examples  are  now  to 
rseen  in  “Fry’s  Magazine”  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
'  he  Secret  of  the  Golf  Swing,”  by  Dr.  Carruthers  and 
\ .  Beldam.  In  these  Mr.  Beldam  has  attempted  the 
mously  difficult  task  of  making  a  series  of  exposures  at 
l1  erent  periods  of  the  swing  of  the  golf  club,  and  the 
;  cess  he  has  attained  is  certainly  remarkable.  To  secure 
i1  different  phases  of  one  particular  stroke  is  distinctly 
i notable  achievement.'  The  bare  statement  that  “by 
i  urate  timing  the  shutter  of  the  camera  was  released  at 
1  erent  points  in  each  swing”  may  be  (satisfying  to  those 
fo  are  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  pro- 
■  ure,  but  to  photographers  it  means  the  accomplishment 
» a  very  difficult  feat,  and  Mr.  Beldam  deserves  all  con- 
ptulations  upon  his  success. 

*  *  * 


‘e  Reflex  Opinions  differ  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
iiicHo  fessional  portraiture  as  in  everything 

else,  and  we  have  heard  of  portrait 
1  tographers  who  have  made  trial  of  the  reflex  camera 
r|the  studio  and  can  see  no  advantage  in  it.  On  the 
»  er  hand,  those  who  have  given  it  the  longest  trial  speak 
nd  enthusiastically  of  its  advantages,  particularly  in  the 
>  tography  of  children,  or  adult  sitters  photographed 
v  ti  some  animal  pet.  The  low  point  of  view  which  is 
i  essary  when  using  a  reflex  of  the  ordinary  type  is 
1  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  system, 
he  at  least  one  pattern  of  instrument  is  made  in  which 
^  focussing-screen  is  at  the  side  in  a  vertical  position, 

1  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly  there  is  nothing  to 
i  vent  this  camera  being  placed  on  its  side  if  it  is 
(  aired  to  use  it  after  the  normal  fashion  of  a  reflex.  But 


one  business  argument,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  before  in  favour  of  the  reflex,  was  mentioned  to  us 
the  other  day  by  a  photographer  who  habitually  uses  both 
the  instrument  and  the  business  argument.  It  was  to 
allow  the  mother  or  friend  of  the  sitter  to  look  at  the 
picture  on  the  ground  glass,  when  the  inevitable  comment 
is,  “  I  see  it  is  in  colours,”  which  gives  the  photographer 
the  opening  to  reply  that  if  the  sitter  wishes  it  he  can 
supply  the  print  in  colours,  a  suggestion  which  in  many 
instances  leads  to  an  increased  order. 

*  *  * 

Improvement  By  one  means  or  another  the  best  of 
2^.  results  in  a  direct  enlargement  are  made 

g  m  n  8.  eaSy  nowadays  for  the  photographer, 
chiefly  perhaps  by  the  great  variety  of  papers — hard  and 
soft  working,  rough  and  smooth,  etc. — at  his  disposal. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case*  that  the  photographer  doing 
his  own  enlargements  may  be  led  to  neglect  the  power 
which  lies  at  his  hands  in  the  direction  of  a  suitable 
illuminant  for  the  enlargement.  When  arc  light  or  day¬ 
light  is  available  a  negative  of  the  same  vigorous  type 
which  is  used  for  collodio-chloride  or  carbon  printing  can 
be  made  to  give  am  enlargement  of  suitable  softness, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negative  which  is  so  far 
on  the  side  of  thinness  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  a 
good  P.O.P.  print  from  it,  can,  if  enlarged  with  a  weak 
and  yellowish  light  such  as  that  of  an  oil  lamp,  be  made 
to  give  a  surprisingly  good  enlargement,  and  we  know 
that  in  commercial  enlarging  it  is  common  for  an  oil-en¬ 
larging  installation  to  be  kept  purposely  for  such  almost 
hopeless  cases.  The  papers,  too,  of  cream  or  ivory  tone, 
which  are  now  supplied  by  almost  every  maker,  help  in 
securing  softness  from  vigorous  negatives,  and  this  result 
may  be  further  accentuated  by  employing  the  ordinary 
method  of  sulphide  toning,  which,  to  a  slight  but  still 
perceptible  extent,  softens  the  character  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

*  *  45- 


Exposures  in  A  recent  query  suggests  the  usefulness 
Crowded  of  a  hint  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  those 

0ld  wrinkles  unknown  to  many  of  the 
less  experienced  workers  in  photography,  namely,  the  use 
of  a  very  slow  plate  in  conjunction  with  a  small  stop  when 
a  photograph  has  to  be  taken  in  a  thoroughfare  crowded 
with  traffic.  In  this  case  exposure  may  run  to  five  or  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  so  long  as  an  eve 
is  kept  on  persons  who  may  halt  for  some  time  in  the  field 
of  view,  in  which  case  they  must  either  be  moved  on  or 
the  lens  capped,  a  photograph  may  be  obtained  from 
which  all  signs  of  the  busy  traffic  will  be  absent.  A 
process-plate  is  a  suitable  one  for  work  of  this  kind,  and 
a  stop  as  small  as  // 44  or  // 64  should  be  used.  A  subse¬ 
quent  precaution  is  to  dilute  the  developer  somewhat,  as 
plates  of  this  type  tend  to  hardness  of  gradation. 


Filling  tha  One  of  the  commonest  defects  to  be  seen 
Space  of  the  professional  portraiture,  not  only  of 
r  n  *  the  lower-priced  order,  but  even  among 

the  work  of  men  who  secure  comparatively  high  prices 
for  their  -prints,  is  the  way  in  which  the  portrait,  whether 
three-quarter  length  or  head  and  shoulders,  occurs  on  the 
print.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  any  ambitious  scheme 
of  composition,  but  simply»  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  raising  of  the  figure  an  inch  or  so  on  the 
print  would  give  an  altogether  improved  rendering  to  the 
portrait.  As  in  mounting  a  print,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  more  space  below  the  print  than  above  it,  so  the 
same  rule,  if  followed  in  the  case  of  placing  the  portrait 
itself  within  the  space  of  the  print,  will  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sitter  being  in  the  act  of  slipping  away  which 
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is  often  noticeable.  In  former  days,  when  there  was 
nothing  but  a  cabinet  or  a  carte  print  or  mount,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  allowing  such  a  state  of  things,  caused  at 
the  time  of  making  the  exposure,  to  persist  in  the  print, 
but  with  the  present-day  latitude  in  the  way  of  sizes  both 
of  print  and  mount,  there  is  every  opportunity  to  correct 
mistakes  of  this  kind. 


— -  »  — - — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BAS-  AND  ALTO-RELIEFS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  portrait  photographer  to 
be  called  'upon  to  depict  something  quite  out  of  the  usual 
rut  of  ordinary  studio  portraiture,  and  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  not  uncommon  that,  owing  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  unacquaintance  with  the  craft,  the  result  obtained 
does  not  give  the  satisfaction  expected.  We  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  fact  on  seeing  a  photograph  of  a  bas- 
relief  which  had  been  made  by  a  portraitist  whose  ordinary 
pictures  were  really  excellent,  though  suc'h  could  not  be 
said  of  the  one  in  question.  It  is  true  that  the  picture 
was  good  so  far  as  the  photography  was  concerned ;  all 
the  detail  was  there,  but  it  was  like  a  map  or  tracing  of 
the  design,  being  quite  devoid  of  the  modelling  and 
rotundity  of  the  original.  This,  by  the  way,  was  a  head 
and  bust  of  a  female  figure,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly 
life-size.  It  was  certainly  not  such  a  reproduction  as 
would  meet-  with  the  approval  of  the  sculptor  Who  executed 
the  original  work.  Its  fault  was  simply  in  the  lighting 
of  the  bas-relief.  Had  it  been  skilfully  lighted,  the  result 
would  have  been  quite  different,  and  would  have  shown 
that  it  was  from  an  actual  bas-relief,  and  would  not  have 
appeared  as  if  it  were  from  an  almost  flat  surface. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  practical  'hints  on  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  bas-  and  alto-relievos  when  they  have  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  so  as  to  avoid  this  flat  appearance,  for  the  benefit 
ef  such  as  may  be  quite  inexperienced  in  this  particular 
class  of  work.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  subject  has 
been  placed  in  a  suitable  position  in  the  studio,  all  direct 
front  light  should  be  stopped  out;  also  all  the  light  from 
one  side  of  the  studio.  That  being  done,  the  next  thing 
is  to  arrange  the  curtains  on  the  other  side  so  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  lighted  with  a  strong  direct  side-light  coming  only 
from  a  somewhat  narrow  opening.  When  thus  illumined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proper  appearance  of  rotundity  is 
obtained,  but  it  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  that  the 
cast  shadow  may  seem  a  little  too  strong  and  abrupt.  If 
that  is  the  case  the  curtains  should  be  opened  a  little  more 
in  advance  of  the  subject — that  is  to  say,  nearer  the 
camera,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  more  front-side  light.  That 
will  soften  the  shadows  without  destroying  any  of  the  relief. 
On  no  account  should  light  from  the  other  side  of  the 
studio  or  any  direct  front  light  be  admitted.  The  light 
must  be  all  from  one  direction,  and  from  one  only,  simply 
being  made  broader  or  narrower  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  subject  to 
be  depicted  is  a  white  or  light-coloured  one,  but  it  may 
be  that-  it  is  a  dark  one,  such  as  bronze  or  possibly  carved 
oak  or  other  dark  wood.  In  that  case  the  same  system  is 
followed,  though  with  some  little  modification.  The  light 
must  still  be  from  one  direction  only,  but  should  not  be 
so  abrupt  as  before.  More  front-side  light  should  be 
admitted,  and  then  if  the  shadows,  as  is  possible  with  very 
dark  objects,  seem  too  deep  and  heavy  they  may  be  softened 
by  a  reflecting  screen  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  throws 
back  only  just  enough  light  to  soften  them  and  no  more. 
The  reflected  light  should  be  used  only  to  just  give  trans>- 
parency  but  nothing  more,  as  the  shadows  should  be  strong 
but  yet  possess  transparency.  In  arranging  the  reflector 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  false  lights  are  produced.  With 
dark  subjects,  particularly  if  they  are  in  high  relief,  a  very 
full  exposure  should  always  be  given,  otherwise,  although 
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the  lighting  may  be  perfect,  the  result  will  not  be  d«. 
factory,  as  the  shadows  will  be  lacking  in  transpart  v 
and  cAerefore  seem  dark  and  heavy. 

In  the  case  of  alto-relievos,  the  same  system  is  a L 
followed,  but  here  the  lighting  should  be  still  less  abruL 
that  is,  more  front-side  light  should  be  employed  and  ,:m 
a  somewhat  wider  area,  otherwise  the  strong  cast  sha  y, 
from  the  more  prominent  portions  may  interfere  wit}  Qfc 
detail  in  the  others.  That  will  be  obviated  by  so  regul;  ig 
the  curtains  that  the  high  side-front  light  is  adm  ^ 
through  a  Avider  opening.  In  the  foregoing  it  has  ^ 
assumed  that  the  work  is  done  in  the  photographer’s  rn 
studio.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  it  has  t  oe 
done  in  that  of  the  sculptor.  In  that  event  the  photogra  er 
is  usually  relieved  of  the  matter  of  lighting,  as  the  senior 
will  prefer  doing  it  himself  in  such  a  way  as  will  givue 
proper  modelling  in  the  subject— usually  the  lighting  ill 
be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  work  was  execute'  jy 
him.  It  will  then  be  shown  to  its  best  advantage. 

Instead1  of  having  a  bas  or  alto-relievo  to  deal  wit  it 
may  be  a  marble  or  bronze  statue  or  bust  that  has  t  re 
portrayed.  In  this  case  the  photographer  will  feel  .1  re 
at  home,  because  the  work  does  not  differ  materially  m 
ordinary  portraiture.  In  the  case,  6 ay,  of  a  marble  fh  e, 
the  lighting  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  re 
stronger  than  would  be  desirable  in  the  portrait  of  a  si  r, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  rotundity.  But  while  le 
shadows  are  made  strong  and  pronounced,  the  lights  i  st 
not  be  neglected.  They  must  not  be  white  and  bald.  If 
they  appear  to  be  so  when  the  shadows  seem  to  be  iht 
they  may  be  subdued  by  the  interposition  of  a  tissue  p?  r, 
or  thin  muslin,  screen  between  the  light  and  the  sub  t. 
This  may  be  'held  in  the  hand  and  utilised  during  a  poi  >n 
of  the  exposure  only. 

In  the  case  of  bronze  subjects  it  is  not  quite  such  [in 
sailing  as  in  the  case  of,  say,  marble.  Here  the  Iht 
should  be  as  before — from  one  direction  only.  The  st 
will  be  a  high  side-front  light,  but  with  a  broader  area  m 
is  desirable  with  light  objects,  such  as  marble  or  pa  n. 
In  this  way  the  shadows  can  be  obtained  with  all  he 
necessary  transparency,  and1  usually  without  recoursjto 
reflectors,  though  in  some  instances  the  latter  ma  be 
found  necessary.  One  thing  to  be  specially  avoideun 
depicting  bronze  subjects  is  reflections  from  the  brig  er 
portions.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  set  rulejn 
this  matter,  as  so  much  must  necessarily  be  governed)7 
the  general  character  of  the  subject  that  has  to  be  ■  lit 
with.  But  the  work  will  be  much  simplified  if  it  is  pt 
in  mind  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  t  ne 
angle  of  incidence.  If  the  angle  be,  we  wall  say  ne 
of  45  degrees,  which  as  a  rule  is  a  suitable  one  for  at 
we  are  now  considering,  the  light  will  be  reflected  a 
similar  angle,  and  quite  away  from  the  lens.  If  it  shld 
so  happen  that  the  bronze  object  has  several  refleqve 
portions  which  send  the  light  at  several  angles  it  wi  :be 
a  good  plan  to  soften  the  light  somewhat  by  the  aid  :  a 
tissue-paper  screen,  or  an  ordinary  muslin  head  screen  .ay 
be  used  with  advantage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  bas-relief  has  to  be  pb°' 
graphed  in  situ  in  some  building,  such  as  a  churc'or 
eathedral,  where  the  subject  is  lighted  from  sey^ 
direction's.  Here  the  photographer  will  often  find 
self  handicapped  in  getting  the  best  possible  result,  jut 
by  applying  the  system  above  explained  the  work  an 


generally  be  successfully  accomplished  by  borrowing 
the  studio  two  or  three  eurtains,  and  then,  with  the 
of  string,  pins,  tacks,  and  the  like,  the  subject  can  usi 
be  so  enclosed  that  it  is  practically  illumined  fromte 
direction,  and  all  direct  front  light  stopped  away,  cl  at 
least  so  far  subdued  that  it  has  little  or  no  effect  onjbe 
photographic  plate 
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NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 


tsiness  in  Canada  is  excellent.  Last  year  was  good  on  the 
iole,  with  a  quiet  gap  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  heavy 
ide  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  a  very  slack  Christmas 
cameras,  which  usually  sell  in  great  numbers  for  Christmas 
esents,  and  a  strong  revival  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  at 
s  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

The  Kodak  factory  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  business 
Canada,  but  there  are  reports  of  constantly  increasing 
ports  from  England  of  the  higher  qualities  of  lenses,  cameras, 
ndry  apparatus,  plates,  and  papers.  Importers  here  are  of 
inion  that  the  business  of  the  home  country  with  the 
tminion  may  be  increased  very  materially  in  the  next  few 
ars  if  manufacturers  give  their  attention  to  the  matter, 
cause  there  is  a  constantly  growing  feeling  of  preference  for 
itish-made  goods  Avhenever  they  can  be  obtained  of  similar 
jde  and  design  to  those  made  in  the  States.  They  say  that 
e  only  preference  for  American-made  goods  is  where  they  are 
preferred  design. 

A.  Political  Note. 


It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  speak  with  Canadian  traders 
thout  dropping  into  tariff  reform.  They  almost  all  seem 
engly  convinced  that  a  tariff  would  be  of  great  value  in 
igland  ;  not  for- the  reasons  that  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
t  mainly  as  a  means  of  negotiation  with  tariff  countries, 
r  instance,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  many  British  goods 
!-  imported  into  the  States,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  while  many 
ners  (of  which  no  enuivalent  is  made  in  the  States)  are  barred 
<t  by  tariff  difficulties.  Means  of  bargaining  would,  it  is 
gued,  reduce  the  duty  on  many  things  shipped  into  the  States, 

■  d  encourage  trade  in  many  British  lines.  Thus  the  argument 
not  Canadian,  but.  pro-British. 

Tariff  Reform  in  the  U.S. 

Jn  the  American  side  of  the  border  there  seems  to  be  a 
jewing  feeling  in  favour  of  modified  tariff,  for  many  people 
a  realising  that,  while  some  are  manufacturers,  all  are  con- 
fmers.  The  tariff  has  fostered  manufactures,  but  has  forced 
lsumers  to  pay  enormously  ‘'fancy”  prices  for  goods  which 
he  no  equivalents  made  on  this  side.  Ihey  also  feel  strongly 
1 3  injustice  of  having  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  goods 
unufactured  in  America  than  are  paid  for  the  same  goods 
1  en  s°ld  in  Britain.  The  British  consumer  benefits  by  the  free- 
tde  competitive  prices  of  “dumped”  goods,  and  the  British 
1  nufacturer,  who  can  buy  “  dumped  ”  raw  material,  beats 
1  American  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  so  that 
die  is  a  growing  feeling  of  soreness  at  the  inelasticity  of 
•  American  tariff  and  at  its  effect  upon  the  consumer.  But 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  still  teeming  with  unde- 
oped  natural  resources,  there  would  probably  be  a  very 
°ng  tariff:  reform  party ;  and  even  as  it  is,  there  is  the 
Ability  that  considerable  modifications,  favourable  to  British 
>togi aphic  manufacturers,  may  be  made  before  very  long. 

A  Canadian  Camera 


d  will  be  on  the  market  in  the  early  summer  is  the  invention 
Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson,  who  is  manufacturing  it  in  Toronto, 
ile  Kodiak,  Limited,  holds  the  patents  for  the  rest  of  the 
•  It  is  called  the  Cirkut,  and  makes  panoramic  pictures 
r,ugh  as  large  an  arc  as  may  be  desired  up  to  a  complete 
e’  I  have  seen  very  fine  examples  of  its  direct  work,  up 
pictuies  18  ft.  by  16  in. ,  and  the  camera  will  be  made  to 
e  40  ft.  by  41  in.  The  most  important  picture1  made  up  to 
present  is  a  panorama  of  the  fleet  saluting  H.R.H.  the 
nee  of  Wales,  below  the  Citadel  of  Quebec,  on  his  recent 
to  Canada.  The  Prince  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of 
print  which  was  sent  to  him,  and  any  judge  of  photography 


must  agree,  for  the  picture  is  full  of  detail  and  gradation, 
sharp,  well  lighted,  well  exposed,  and  altogether  excellent  m 
technique  as  well  as  in  historical  interest. 

Mr.  Georg©  Eastman’s  Benefactions, 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Rochester 
City  Hospital  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  Mr.  Eastman  had  given 
£80,000  to  the  funds,  thus  lifting  the  Hospital  out  of  financial 
difficulties  and  enabling  it  to  make  large  extensions  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings.  The  local  papers  point  out  that 
Mr.  Eastman’s  known  gifts  during  1908  amount  to  £124.000, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  to  £184,000.  The  first  great  gift 
was  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  built  a  home  for  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  at  a  cost  of  £45,000.  This  was  followed  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  physical  and  biological  laboratory  for  the  University 
of  Rochester,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000*.  after  which  he  gave  two 
parks  to  the  city,  at  a  combined  cost  of  £22,000,  and  contributed 
the  same  amount  to  the  funds  of  two  local  hospitals  (£10,000 
to  one  and  £12,000  to  the  other). 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Eastman  is  a  very  generous  subscriber 
to  local  charities  and  educational  institutions,  both  anony¬ 
mously  and  in  his  own  name,  sc  that  his  benefactions  in  recent 
years  have  gone  well  beyond  the  million  dollars  (£200,000). 
Another  fact,  noted  locally,  is  that  his  gifts  are  always  as 
unostentatious  as  possible,  and  usually  are  only  allowed  to  be 
announced  when  he  is  away  from  the  city.  Though  his  last 
subscription  was  given  late  in  1908,  the  directors  of  the  Hospital 
were  forbidden  to  make  the  fact  public  until  Mr.  Eastman  had 
sailed  for  Europe. 

Cinematographic  Enterprise. 

Recently  I  wrote  about  the  enormous  development  of 
“moving  picture”  work  in  this  country.  An  incident  that  has 
just  come  to  my  knowledge  illustrates  the  keenness  of  even 
amateur  cinematographers.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  a 
wealthy  printer  and  bookbinder,  is  a  great  leader  in  civic 
reforms  and  “  good  road  ”  movements,  and  is  also  a  most 
industrious  maker  of  “photographic  records.”  He  has  15,000 
carefully  made,  classified,  and  indexed  “  record”  negatives  from 
his  own  camera  and  from  those  of  people  he  employs,  as  well  as 
a  large  collection  of  cinematographic  films.  When  the  great 
Italian  earthquake  disaster  was  announced,  he  -wired  to  a  well- 
known  photographer-lecturer  who  was  on  a  lecture  tour,  asking 
him  to  drop  his  lecture  engagements  immediately  and  proceed 
to  Italy  at  once  to  make  the  most  complete  possible  record  of 
the  disaster,  by  cinematograph  and  camera.  Carte  blanche  was 
given  as  to  time,  expense,  places  to  be  visited,  etc.,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  likely  that-  an  American  amateur  will  obtain  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  record  that  is  made  of  the  greatest 
disaster  known  in  history. 

The  Camera  in  Civic  Worh, 

Mention  of  Mr.  McFarland  reminds  me  that  readers  of  “The 
British  Journal  ”  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  power  his 
camera  has  proven  in  the  way  of  beautifying  American  cities 
and  removing  eyesores. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  older  lands,  one  is  liable 
to  find  in  America  strange  juxtapositions  of  the  grand  and  the 
sordid.  A  great  palace  of  commerce  may  stand  between  two 
vacant  plots,  partially  screened  by  hideous  poster-covered 
hoardings  and  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  and 
garbage.  Air.  McFarland’s  camera  pilloried  certain  cities  so 
effectively  that  the  officials  were  moved  to  lessen  the  nuisances. 
Private  persons,  too,  cleared  up  their  waste  plots,  planted 
them  as  simple  gardens,  trained  climbing  roses  and  other 
plants,  instead  of  circus  posters,  over  such  hoardings  as  needed 
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to  remain,  and  generally  made  great  improvement.  Mr. 
McFarland  then  photographed  the  improved  plots,  and  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  some  of  the  popular  magazines,  illustrated 
with  pairs  of  views  of  the  same  scenes  before  and  after 
improvement. 

The  next  step  was  to  form  a  league  of  civic  betterment, 
encouraging  its  members  to  use  their  influence  for  the  removal 
of  eyesores  and  to  employ  their  cameras  on  the  objectionable, 
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and  upon  the  improved  sites,  for  the  encouragement  of 
to  do  likewise.  The  league  has  had  an  enormous  influence 
suppressing  the  advertisements  that  disfigured  places  of  natu 
beauty  and  in  making  cities  more  sightly.  And  in  r< 
the  eyesores  it  has  removed  many  a  breeding-place  of 
Truly  a  great  achievement  for  one  initiator,  with  the  cam< 
as  his  instrument  and  witness. 

H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.g, 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 


[The  making  of-  one  long  panoramic  print  from  a  series  of 
cation  in  business  photography  ;  and,  therefore,  although  there 
description  of  the  modus  operandi  as  contributed  to  “  Camera 
experienced  readers. — Eds.  “B.J.  ”] 

In  panoramic  photography  one  has  a  mine  of  keen  enjoyment  ; 
and,  in  overcoming,  after  the  selection  of  a  suitable  natural  view, 
what  may  be  termed  the  difficulties  of  panoramic  perspective, 
another  source  of  pleasurable  enjoyment  for  one’s  photographic 
skill.  This  effect  of  panoramic  perspective,  considering  it  as  an 
inherent  defect  to  be  minimised  as  much  as  possible,  results 
from  attempting  to  portray,  on  a  flat  surface,  a  scene  which 
should  be  presented  to  the  eye  on  a  curved  surface.  In  making 
a  panoramic  picture  to  be  viewed  flat,  one  is  practically  photo¬ 
graphing  a  portion  of  the  inside  of  a  sphere  ;  and  the  final  re¬ 
sult  will  be  comparable  to  the  actual  view  much  as  would  a 


generous  section  of  the  rind  of  a  huge  orange  laid  out  flat,  or 
as  suggested  in  Fig.  1  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  picture 
would  not  show  any  breaks  between  the  segments,  but  would  be 
rendered  continuous  and  more  or  less  falsified  as  to  perspective. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  matter  in  the  upper  or  sky  portion  of  the 
picture,  but  in  the  foreground  it  is  objectionable.  The  remedy 
lies  in  keeping  the  foreground  as  much  as  possible  free  from 
subject  matter  that  is  favourable  to  such  distortion  ;  in  other 
words,  keeping  it  somewhat  unobtrusive  as  to  material,  particu¬ 
larly  such  as  contains  well  defined  lines  lying  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  picture.  Again  returning  to  the  comparison  with  the 


orange  peel,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  our  view  point,  our  lens, 
should  be  at  such  an  elevation  and  at  such  distance  that  it  will 
be  very  near  to  the  centre  of  our  imaginary  orange.  So  located, 
one  will  be  using  that  portion  of  the  view  corresponding  to  the 
part  of  the  rind  enclosed  within  the  dotted  line  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2  ;  and  the  minimum  amount  of  so-called  panoramic  per¬ 
spective  will  be  secured.  It  would  require  no  small  amount  of 
space  to  explain  just  what  causes  and  constitutes  this  distortion 
that  is  inherent  in  a  set  of  negatives  intended  for  panoramic 
printing.  Perhaps  the  idea  can  be  best  conveyed  by  a  simple 
statement  to  the  effect  that,  in  such  a  set  of  negatives,  each 


negatives  is  an  operation  which  is  capable  of  frequent  appl 
is  nothing  essentially  new  in  the  method,  the  following  detaile 
Craft”  by  a  practical  worker  should  be  of  value  to  many  led 

negative  must  of  necessity  have  its  own  individual  and  separi 
horizon  ;  that  is,  its  separate  horizon  as  distinguished  from 
same  horizon  were  the  entire  view  encompassed  in  one  expos  ■ 
from  the  same  view  point.  To  harmonise  as  much  as  possi 
these  “separate  horizons”  becomes  an  important  part  of  - 
work. 

Precautions  in  Placing  the  Camera. 

If  the  camera  be  so  low  or  so  high  that  it  must  be  poin ' 
upward  or  downwai’d,  one  secures  results  such  as  ai’e  indicar 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Figs.  3  or  4.  In  making  panoramic  jj- 
tures  by  means  of  successive  exposures  on  two  or  more  platl 
this  fault  can  be  entirelv  overcome  by  so  setting  up  the  cam  t 

CzA 

Fig.  6. 

that  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  is  directly  over  the  tri]  t 
screw  upon  which  the  camera  is  revolved  or  rotated  for  * 
several  exposures.  If  this  is  not  done,  let  us  say  in  point  ; 
the  camera  downward  as  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  result  vl 
appear  as  in  Fig.  5  after  the  negatives  have  been  printed  so  >• 
to  join  up  properly  in  the  print.  The  print  in  turn  will  h  : 
to  be  trimmed  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  6,  entai!  : 
a  large  loss  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  a  curved  horizon  > 
shown  by  dotted  line  in  Fig.  7. 

Panorara  versus  "Wide-Angle. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  fear  that  my  readers  may  think  t 
the  subject  is  being  made  too  deep  and  too  burdened  with  (  rj 
culties,  I  would  say  that  a  good  panoramic  picture  is  mucli  ? 


Fig  5. 


*  Fig.  7. 

same  as  one  would  get  by  taking  one  of  his  ordinary  landsc  e 
prints,  trimming  away  generous  portions  of  the  sky  and  f' 
ground,  and  enlarging  the  remainder.  The  similarity  would 
more  pronounced  if  the  picture  so  treated  were  one  that  s 
taken  with  a  lens  of  not  too  long  focus.  And  the  reader  nai 
ally  asks  :  “Why  not  make  them  in  that  way?  ”  The  ans 
is:  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wide  angle  lens,,  in  taking 
extreme  ends  of  the  picture,  similar  to  looking  from  the  coi  r 
of  our  eye,  produces,  as  it  really  must,  a  somewhat  false  im 
upon  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  plate.  In  addit 
many  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  for  panoramic  work  wc 
require  an  extreme  wide  angle  lens,  which  the  photogray 
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JLt  not  possess;  and  sometimes  the  subject,  from  the  only 
v  able  standpoint,  might  even  be  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
made.  The  objection  to  any  form  of  enlarging  lies  in  the 
l(  that  good  detail  and  definition  are  required,  the  wide  angle 
i  acter  of  the  work  necessitating  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
e  rought  quite  close  to  the  picture  for  the  best  results. 

Suitable  Rinds  of  Foreground. 


hat  has  been  said  above  indicates  a  fairly  elevated  position 
uthe  camera,  one  that  will  give  comparatively  pronounced 
o?on  near  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  one  high  enough  to 
took  very  near  foreground  objects.  Clumps  of  shrubbery, 
rular  rock  formation,  and  the  like,  will  do  no  harm  and  help 
r.  k  up  what  might  otherwise  prove  an  uninteresting  expanse 
:  arth  or  water  in  the  foreground.  Care  should  be  taken, 
Diver,  to  see  that  such  objects  either  show  their  base  together 
i  a  support,  or  be  left  out  of  the  picture  entirely.  Small 
■(;  springing  from  the  base  line  of  the  picture  are  distracting, 
j.  more  objectionable  than  tops  of  bushes  and  the  like,  in 
i  immediate  foreground.  In  seascape  or  off-shore  pictures 
d  should  include  a  generous  portion  of  the  land  at  one  end 
:  ie  view  ;  and  including  a  narrow  bit  of  the  beach  along 
i  bottom  of  the  picture  will  help  to  preserve  the  character 
:  ie  scene. 


Dividing  Up  the  Panoramic  Picture. 


le  view  selected  and  the  location  of  the  camera  determined 
pi,  set  up  the  camera  and  proceed  to  pick  out  the  several 
k  onal  separate  exposures.  The  tripod  top  should  be  perfectly 
v,  and  any  cutting  off  of  the  foreground  or  sky  portion  of  the 
.<  should  be  accomplished 'bv  means  of  the  rising  and  falling 
<t  of  the  camera.  The  several  negatives  should  be  so  made 
i  they  overlap  at  least  one  inch.  If  two  pencil  marks  be 
rim  on  the  ground  glass,  one  at  each  end,  an  inch  from  the 
(  of  the  frame,  they  will  help  greatly.  Select  the  first  or  left- 
al  view  and  observe  on  the  ground  glass  some  object  that 
)  3S  almost  upon  the  line  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  screen  ; 
Mm  the  tripod  screw  and  rotate  the  camera  until  this  selected 
act  comes  just  upon  the  pencil  line  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
l  screen,  and  again  pick  out  a  new  object  near  the  left-hand 
ml  mark;  and  so  on  for  the  number  of  plates  required.  If 
:irly  large  image  of  a  house  should  come  right  where  a  joining 
be  made,  avoid  making  it  at  that  point  by  starting  the  first 
osure  further  around  to  the  left,  or  by  making  one  of  the 
aier  exposures  in  the  series  include  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
lt,  and  of  course  lapping  further  than  the  prescribed  inch 

*  its  neighbours.  It  is  best  so  to  arrange  that  the  joints  will 
ae  in  such  parts  of  the  view  that  a  slight  want  of  success  in 
L  etting  them  together  will  not  be  so  plainly  observable  as 

Id  be  the  case  with  the  side  of  a  house.  Trees,  rough  road¬ 
's,  anything  of  an  irregular  character,  are  best. 

y  own  way  of  working  is  to  carry  a  large  circular  piece  of 
bboard  and  place  it  between  the  tripod  top  and  the  camera, 
^htly  anchoring  it  to  the  former  by  means  of  a  few  bits  of 

•  er  that  have  previously  been  gummed  on  both  sides  and 
I  wed  to  dry.  After  the  several  exposures  have  been  selected, 

turn  the  camera  to  first  position  and  draw  a  pencil  mark  on 
ljcardboard  tripod  top  along  the  side  of  the  camera,  rotate  to 
next  position,  draw  another  line,  and  so  on.  This  obviates 
^mining  the  focussing  screen  during  the  actual  exposing  of 
^  plates,  as  I  have  merely  to  rotate  the  camera  in  accordance 
1  the  guide  lines  previously  drawn.  If  I  wish  to  use  the  card 
.  a  new  series  of  exposures,  the  new  set  of  lines  may  be  drawn 


r  i  a  pencil  of  a  different  colour  or  the  lines  may  be  broken, 
l  original  series  being  ignored. 


The  Best  Sequence  of  Lightings, 

o  avoid  harshness  and  intense  shadows,  as  well  as  to  secure 
‘d  detail,  I  would  advise  full  exposures.  When  this  it  not 
1  missible  on  account  of  moving  figures,  running  water,  or  the 


like,  one  must  depend  upon  an  accelerated  developer  consistent 
with  the  shortened  exposure.  Each  of  the  several  plates  should 
be  timed  exactly  alike  ;  and  I  might  add  that  the  most  pleasing 
effects  are  secured  if  the  first  exposure  of  the  series  happens  to 
come  at  that  point  of  the  compass  where  the  sun’s  rays  fall 
almost  on  the  front  combination  of  the  lens,  working  around 
for  the  successive  exposures  until  the  sun  is  directly  behind  the 
camera. 

Development  of  tH©  Negatives, 

The  plates  of  any  one  series  should  all  be  developed  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  tray.  A  sufficiently  large  tray  not 
being  at  hand,  one  may  be  constructed  out  of  a  few  pieces  of 
thin  board  lined  with  a  sheet  of  oil-cloth.  Such  a  tray  will 
answer  admirably  for  a  temporary  make-shift  t  but  the  careful 
worker  will  find  the  making  of  panoramic  pictures  so  interesting 
that  he  will  provide  himself  with  a  well-made  one,  long  enough 
to  hold  the  three  or  four  plates  generally  used.  Development, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  exposure  given  and  the  paper  to  be 
employed.  My  own  preference  is  for  an  ordinary  two-solution 
pyro  formula.  By  giving  full  exposures,  starting  development 
with  a  small  amount  of  alkali  and  adding  it  tentatively,  full 
detail  combined  with  good  printing  quality  is  assured.  When 
the  exposure  has  had  to  be  made  slightly  shorter  than  could  be 
desired,  dilution  of  the  developer  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
metol  will  bring  out  all  that  can  be  secured,  and  without  danger 
of  too  much  density  in  the  high-lights. 

Before  going  into  the  matter  of  printing  the  negatives,  I  wish 


to  caution  the  reader  that,  like  the  matter  already  set  down, 
the  written  word  will  appear  many  times  more  formidable  than 
the  actual  work.  My  desire  is  that  the  reader  may  be  assured 
success  with  his  first  essays,  to  the  end  that  he  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  his  efforts. 

Preparing  tH©  Negatives  for  Printing. 

The  negatives  being  ready,  lay  them  out  in  their  proper  order 
and,  with  strips  of  gummed  black  paper,  mask  off  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  each  to  a  horizontal  line  common  to  them  all.  Also 
matt  off  the  extreme  end  of  each  negative  with  some  opaque 
paper,  allowing  it  to  extend  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond.  This 
surplus  paper  can  be  used  as  a  shield,  roll  form,  to  protect  the 
ends  of  the  printing  paper  while  it  is  being  exposed  in  the  print¬ 
ing  frame.  An  ordinary  frame  may  be  used  by  slightly  rounding 
off  the  under  side  of  the  back  at  the  ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
where  the  protecting  roll  of  opaque  paper  is  also  illustrated. 
Rounding  off  this  corner  prevents  the  paper  being  crumpled  up 
or  broken  by  the  sharp  bend  it  would  otherwise  have  to  make 
when  the  back  is  closed.  Another  plan  is  to  saw  a  slot  in  the 
end  of  the  printing  frame  with  a  key-hole  saw,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  This  allows  the  extra  paper  to  extend  through  without 
being  bent,  and  these  ends  can  easily  be  protected  with  two 
envelopes  made  of  black  or  non-actinic  paper.  When  in  use  they 
should  have  their  ends  inserted  through  the  slots  in  the  frame 
just  far  enough  to  be  caught  and  held  when  the  frame  is  closed. 
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This  last  plan  is,  of  course,  more  suitable  for  developing  paper, 
as  it  does  not  permit  of  a  ready  examination  of  the  depth  of 
printing  as  when  using  printing-out  paper. 

Vignetting;  Which  Does  Not  Show. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  so  vignetting  together  the 
ends  of  the  negatives  that  the  joints  are  not  perceptible.  In  all 
the  books  and  articles  heretofore  published  dealing  with  the 
work  in  hand  the  use  of  a  straight-edge  has  been  advised  for 
vignetting.  That  is  all  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  the  moist 
trifling  variation  from  uniformity  in  the  depth  of  printing  at 
the  vignetting,  point  discloses  itself  in  a  straight  line  that  is 
either  too  light  or  too  dark,  a  fatal  sign.  Were  this  slightly 
perceptible  difference  in  depth  other  than  a  straight  line, 
it  would  pass  unnoticed,  even  under  close  scrutiny.  Using 
my  own  method,  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  just  where 
the  joint  was  made  originally,  when  I  come  to  print  from  the 
same  negatives  later.  The  vignetting  should  be  done  with  two 
strips  of  card,  each  as  long  as  the  frame  is  wide,  two  inches  wide, 
and  with  saw-like  teeth  along  one  edge.  These  teeth  should  be 
one-half  inch  long  and  a  like  distance  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  printing  should  be  done  in  the  shade  or  under  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  tissue  paper,  pasted  over  the  front  of  the  frame.  These 
vignetting  strips  are  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  10. 

.Adjusting  the  Vignetting  Cards. 

Place  the  first  negative  in  the  frame  with  the  paper  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  lock  the  back  of  the  frame  at  that  end.  Then,  holding 
the  frame,  open  end  up,  up  to  a  subdued  light,  adjust  one  of  the 


Fig.  10. 

saw-toothed  cards  approximately  over  the  point  of  junction. 
Fasten  in  position  with  a  couple  of  drawing-pins,  roll  the  balance 
of  the  paper  in  the  opaque  extension,  or  slip  into  the  protecting 
envelope,  as  the  case  may  be,  close  and  lock  the  remaining  half 
of  the  back,  and  make  the  exposure.  For  the  next  section,  the 
masked  edges  at  top  and  bottom  will  permit  of  a  ready  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  horizontally  ;  and,  again  using  transmitted 
light,  one  can  easily  match  up  a  tree-top  or  other  outline  at  the 
joining  point  with  the  section  already  printed.  Closing  in  turn 
each  end  of  the  frame  as  before,  meanwhile  adjusting  the 
two  vignetting  cards,  proceed  with  the  printing.  Should  a 
slight  mistake  be  made  in  the  first  adjustment  of  a  vignetter 
card,  it  can  be  corrected  at  any  time  while  examining  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  printing.  The  wavy  or  zigzag  character  of  the  vig¬ 
netted  joints  proves  very  deceptive  to  the  eye,  totally  obliterating 
the  effect  of  double  printing  so  often  seen  in  joints  made  with 
a  straight-edge  vignette. 

1  f  a  number  of  prints  are  to  be  made  from  the  same  set  of 
negatives,  the  work  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  numbering  the 
vignetting  cards  and  marking  the  number  and  position  of  each 
on  the  edge  of  the  printing  frame.  This  done,  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  in  their  correct  position  as  often  as  required. 

Tf  the  printing  is  being  done  on  developing  paper,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  frame  over  a  ruby  light  during  each  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  negative  and  paper  ;  and,  for  a  guide,  one  must 
lightly  sketch  in  on  the  back  of  the  paper  just  those  outlines  at 
the  point  of  junction,  as  well  as  the  masked-off  edges  at  top  and 
bottom.  After  one  has  familiarised  himself  with  the  work  in 
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printing-out  paper,  developing  paper  will  prove  as  simple  „] 
equally  satisfactory. 

Panoramic  Enlargements 

To  make  enlargements  from  panoramic  negatives,  maskL 
ends  of  each  right  up  to  the  joining  lines,  but  do  so  on  the  ;  ss 
side  of  the  negatives.  Doing  this  last  permits  of  a  slight  g 
netting  effect  in  the  printing.  Put  the  first  section  in  thefc 
larging  camera,  make  the  exposure,  but,  before  removing l)( 
paper  from  the  easel,  lightly  sketch  in  the  prominent  objeetkt 
the  joining  point,  using  a  soft  pencil  and  working  on  the  L 
of  the  print.  These  pencil-marks  are  easily  removed  withL 
tip  of  a  finger  while  the  prints  are  wet.  Remove  the  paper  fjiri 
the  easel,  and  put  the  next  negative  into  the  camera.  Adjst 
ruby  cap  on  lens,  pin  next  section  of  paper  in  position  oil  del 
so  that  the  sketched  outline  on  surface  of  paper  corresponds  ■  h 
the  outline  of  the  image  about  to  l>e  exposed.  Expose  and  > 
ceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  remaining  sections.  Aft  a 
very  little  practice  one  can  make  such  enlargements  very  raj  lv 
and  with  practically  no  loss  of  time  or  material. 

Richard  A.  Tower 


iM.  GUERRY,  THE  SHUTTER-'MAKER. 

Mr.  John  Arxall,  a  reader  of  the  “  British  Journal  ’  whose  stjio 
is  in  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  Paris,  writes  to  us  recentllis 
follows  :  — ■ 

“  I  have  been  living  some  years  as  a  professional  photographer, Id 
have  always  been  a  user  of  the  Guerry  shutter.  One  morning  4y 
in  1906  I  wanted  two  or  three  of  these  instruments  repaired.  Kno\k 
few  people  I  took  up  the  Directory  in  a  cafe,  and  found  the  home  ofpe 
well-known  accessory  was  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Republique.  Molt¬ 
ing  a  taxi-cab,  I  sought  the  address,  mounted  five  flights  of  etk 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  perhaps  the  oldest  of  pr<j.v 
sional  shutter-makers.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  several  times, ltd 
have  quite  looked  forward  to  my  visits  to  Avenue  de  la  Republi  e. 
It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  “B.J.”  to  have  my  impressis. 
M.  Guerry  is  a  fine  type  of  the  French  mechanic.  Nearly  sevjy 
years  of  age,  M.  Guerry  still  assembles  all  his  shutters,  andiis 
aged  wife  parcels  and  despatches  them  ;  but  he  has  been  a  tenle 
invalid  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  six  years  he  has  not  left  is 
rooms  on  the  fifth  floor,  suffering  since  the  age  of  fifty  from  tu|r- 
culosis  in  the  bones.  Piece  by  piece  each  leg  has  been  taken  ay, 
one  to  the  hip,  the  other  to  below  the  knee.  Now  awaiting  a  furjer 
operation  for  cataract,  he  is  still  wheeled  by  his  devoted  wife  nil 
his  salle  a  manger  to  his  atelier,  where  he  goes  daily  through  is 
work.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  “  B.J.,”  as  they  ss 
the  ball  of  the  little  velvet  flap  which  brings  us  photographers  b 
day  our  daily  bread,’  can  picture  this  pair  of  braves  gens.  - 

“  His  wife  points  to  him  and  says:  ‘  He  was  a  fine  strong  P 
once.  Fought  as  a  National  Guard  in  the  defence  of  Paris  whei  w 
Germans  were  besieging  the  town.’  iM.  Guerry  escaped  the  butc  } 
which  was  meted  out  to  so  many  of  the  National  Guards  after  if 
bill  of  the  Commune.  I  have  listened  by  the  hour  to  the  fine 


man’s  account  of  the  stirring  times  of  his  younger  days.  1  Whjjat 
your  age,’  I  asked,  ‘do  you  not  sell  your  patents  and  retire? 


Id 


“‘Ah,  Monsieur,  we  have  much  competition  now,  and  were 
old,  but  our  orders  are  more  than  we  can  execute.’  Some 
perhaps,  photographers  will  not  be  able  to  get  their  Guerry  shu> 
so  quickly,  but  in  the  competition  to  be  faced  to-day  let  us 
back  at  the  gallant  old  pair  who,  through  peace  and  war,  b’e 
furnished  us  with  the  best  of  shutters,  and  now  still  bravely  A 
five  stories  above  the  busy  life  of  Paris,  one  never  to  descend  a 
till  he  is  borne  to  that  long  rest  that  awaits  us  all  after  a 
spent  as  industriously  and  as  bravely,  I  hope,  as  that  of  M.  Gu 
and  his  brave  wife.” 


The  L.C.C.  Education  Committee  have  decided  to  add  pi 
graphy  to  the  list  of  technological  subjects  for  examination  in 
nection  with  the  award  of  evening  exhibitions  in  science  and  te< 
logy.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  provide  examinations  in 
subject,  and  it  is  intended  to  utilise  this  examination  for  the  pu 
of  the  award  of  the  L.C.C.  exhibitions. 


cio- 


I 
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S  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
iciation  rva-s  held  on  Friday,  March  12,  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
nic  Society.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
A.  Chapman,  J.P.,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  senior  past  president, 

:  the  chair. 

fter  reading  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
read  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  (The  text  of  the  report 
appear  next  week. — Eds.  “B.J.”) 

the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (Hull)  said  at 
committee  meeting  that  had  preceded  the  present  meeting  the 
culty  had  been  referred  to  of  getting  the  editors  of  provincial 
spapers  to  insert  letters  and  notes  of  warning  in  other  forms 
ihe  fraudulent  free-portrait  system.  It  had,  occurred  to  him 
i  if  the  matter  werei  sent  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  cutting  from 
sponsible  trade  or  other  newspaper  there  would  be  a  better 
ice  of  it  being  inserted1.  Coming  to  him  in  that  form,  the  editors 
Id  be  less  likely  to  look  upon  it  as  an  advertisement  or  some- 
g  of  that  nature  intended  primarily  to  benefit  the  photographers 
heir  business.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  to  whom  they 

d  much  already,  might  be  induced  to  increase  our  indebtedness 
publishing  a  series  of  short  articles  bearing  on  the  subject,  ex¬ 
iling  the  nature  of  the  fraud,  exposing  the  methods  employed, 
indicating  the  legal  and'  other  means  available  for  dealing 
i  it.  These  articles  would  be  valuable  to  photographers,  who 
republication  in  the  columns  of  the  provincial  press  would 
h  thousands  of  people  of  the  class  who  are  being  victimised. 
Turner  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  doings  of  a 
e  firm  of  free-portrait  mongers  who  had  worked  his  locality, 
r  methods  of  obtaining  orders  and1  of  extorting  their  demands, 
ing  that  this  firm  never  faced'  legal  proceedings,  and'  upon  the 
itest  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  law  abandoned  the  case, 
ir.  P.  Lankester  (Tunbridge  Wells)  thought  it  was  not  generally 
vvn  to  photographers  that  these  travelling  agents  could  not 
lly  canvass  unless  they  had  a,  pedlar’s  licence, 
r.  A.  Ellis  said  the  local  police  should  be  aware  of  this  fact, 
photographers  when  they  found  their  town  being  canvassed 
ild  give  information  to  the  police. 

r.  Lang  Sims  agreed  with  Mr.  Turner’s  suggestion,  but  was 
id  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  class  of  people  who 
3  victimised  either  bought  or  read  a  local  paper.  He  thought 
cal  professional  photographers’  association,  such  as  that  e-stab- 
?d  at  Blackpool,  could  do  more  effectual  work  by  putting  notices 
heir  windows,  distributing  handbills,  etc. 

be  Hon.  Secretary  said  the  first  difficulty  the  Association  had 
that  these  swindles  took  place*  in  country  towns,  and  it 
1  quite  impossible  to  conduct  a  campaign  from,  London: ;  but  there 
1  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  local  photographers  of  any 
<  n  could  effectually  stamp  out  the  disease  at  a  very  slight  expendi- 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  act  together.  Unfortunately,  how- 
,  photographers  did  not  seen  capable  of  fraternising  even  when 
i  r  individual  and  collective  interests  demanded  that  they  should 
so,  and  too  often  when  any  one  photographer  took  the  matter 
the  others,  instead  of  coming  to  his  aid*,  passively,  if  not 
vely.  opposed  him.  A  local  association  could  get  plenty  of 
dance  if  they  showed  themselves  in  earnest.  The  matter  came 
nn  the  scope  of  the  trade  council  or  association.  .  There  was 
•  to  be  obtained  from  that  source.  The  local  press  would 
i  if  enough  fuss  was  made  to  make  the  matter  one  of  local 
1  rest,  and  tne  police  would  help — in  most  places  were  anxious  to 
1  1  ^  an  opportunity  were  made  for  them  to  take  action.  The 
culty  of  getting  the  injured  persons  to  give  evidence  was  re¬ 
ed  to  in  the  report,  but,  he  thought,  a  little  tactful  stirring  up 
he  emotions  of  the  ladies  who  had1  been  fooled  ought  to  get  over 
1  shyness.  The  committee  were  quite  willing  in  any  case 
1  e  there  appeared  a  chance  of  successful  proceedings  to  pay  a 
enable  proportion  of  the  legal  expenses.  It  was  not  policy  to 
?  |  to  bear  the  entire  expense.  They  had  to  leave  some  responsi- 
^  y  on  those  who  were  immediately  benefiting  in  order  to  ensure 
'  the  proceedings  were  carried  out  without  unnecessary  expense, 
i  /  ?  (Brighton)  suggested  that  a  leading  photographer 

^  'ac  .  town  should  be  appointed  as  a  kind  of  agent  to  bring  to 
i  notice  of  the  committee  any  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
p  otographers  of  the  town  and  act  under  advice. 


Mr.  Ellis  thought  that  was  impracticable.  The  committee  were 
not  able  to  judge,  either  of  the  personality  or  standing  of  most  of 
the  members.  The  selection  would  create  a  great  amount  of  jealousy, 
aindl  they  would  probably  be  told  in  many  cases  that  they  had 
©elected  absolutely  the  last  man  in  the  town  they  should  have 
selected. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said-  in  most  towns  there  was  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  trade  council,  or  tradesmen’s  association.  It  was  their 
business  to  deal  with  matters  that  adversely  affected  the  trade 
of  the  town,  and  those  who  carried  it  on.  He  was  quite  sure  they 
could  get  efficient  assistance  from  these  bodies. 

Mr.  W.  Illingworth  (Northampton)  spoke  in  favour  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  local  branches  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts,  showing  an  excess  of  in¬ 
come  over  expenditure  of  about  £10,  and  accumulated  funds  of 
£194,  was  read  by  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  and  its  adoption  carried. 

Messrs.  C.  St.  J.  Vaughan  and  Frank  Turner  were  re-elected 
auditors,  and  were  thanked  for  their  past  services. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  names  of  the  president  and- 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 


President :  Lang  Sims. 


London. 


Members 


Bridge,  F.  A. 

Chase,  H.  Gordon. 
Ellis,,  Alfred. 

Elliott,  Ernest  C. 
Fry,  S.  Herbert. 
Hull,  H.  Edmond©. 
Langfier,  L. 

Mackie,  Alexander. 
Seamed,  Edgar. 
Skillman,  C.  H. 
Speaight,  R.  N. 
Willson,  R.  Fellows. 


of  Committee  : 

Country. 

Birtles,  T.  (Warrington). 

Corn-ley,  Hy.  J.  (Stroud). 

Gill,  Wm.  (Colchester). 
Hawkings,  W.  H.  (Plymouth). 
Illingworth,  W.  (Northampton). 
Lankester,  P.  (Tunbridge  Wells). 
Moffat,  F.  P.  (Edinburgh). 
Protheroe,  L.  R.  (Bristol). 
Robinson,  R.  W.  (Redhill). 

Spink,  H.  C.  (Brighton). 

Turner,  T.  C.  (Hull). 
Warrington,  W.  (Liverpool). 


Mr.  Ellis  then  referred  to  the  work  done  by  the  president  during; 
his  year  of  office,  and  ©aid  that  the  thanks  of  the  members  .should 
be  conveyed  to  him.  This  had,  however,  already  been  done  in 
committee,  and  he  had  also  been  presented  by  the  committee  with  a 
gold  replica  of  the  centre  of  the  president’s  badge  of  office.  It  was- 
his  duty  now  to  vacate  the  chair  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lang  Sims, 
who  had  been  elected  as  their  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  thereupon  took  the  chair,  and,  in  investing  him 
with  the  presidential  badge,  Mr.  Ellis  wished  him  a  happy  and 
prosperous  year  of  office.  He  also  remarked  that  if  Mr.  Lang  Sims 
did  as  well  in  his  new  office  as  he  had  hitherto  done  as  treasurer,, 


they  would,  be  well  served  indeed. 

Mr.  -Sims  heartily  thanked  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  kindly  terms  he  had 
used  in  installing  him  in  the  chair.  He  also  thanked  the  members 
for  the  great  honour  placed  upon  him,  and  he  trusted  he  would 
carry  on  the  duties  of  president  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  if 
he  did  that  he-  felt  sure  it  would-  be  to  his  own. 

He  would  like  to  preface  his  address  by  reference  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  held  in  his  hand,  he 
said,  -a  copy  of  the  original  appeal  made  to  the  profession  for  the 
formation  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association.  They 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  the  names  of  that  provisional  committee,, 
which  were :  Thomas  Bedding  (chairman),  Alexander  Mackie  (Vice- 
chairman),  Harold  Baker,  H.  Walter  Barnett,  Robert  Beckett,. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  G.  R.  Cleare,  H.  J.  Dalby,  J.  Dane,  R.  H.  U.  Ellis,. 
E.  -Stanmore  Gibbs,  W.  Green,  H.  Hallier,  Fredk.  Hollyer,  H.  E. 
Hull,  E.  D.  Lavender,  E.  Milner,  H.  W.  Newton.  W.  G.  ParkefT 
Lang  Sims,  W.  E.  Wright,  William  Grove  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Alfred 
Ellis  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  P.  E.  Marshall  (Hon.  Solicitor).  Of  that 
number  there  were  only  five  who  are  now  connected  in  an  official 
way  with  their  association.  The  appeal  then  made  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  generally  gave  as  its  principal  objects  :  — 

To  watch  parliamentary  and  public  action,  affecting  the  interests 
of  professional  photographers. 

To  consider  the  Factory  Act  in  its  influence  on  photographic 
labour. 

To  secure  uniform  and  equitable  terms  of  fire  insurance. 

To  maintain  the  photographer’s  right  to  the  negative. 

To  regulate  the  apprenticeship  system. 
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To  suppress  price  cutting. 

To  protect  photographers  in  the  sale  of  poisons. 

To  regulate  manufacturers’  discounts,  etc.,  etc., 
and  he  thought  when  they  looked  at  this  they  might  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  large  number  of  these  items  which  had  been  tackled 
by  them  more  or  less  successfully.  They  had  had  with  them  as  many 
as  62  .shining  lights  of  their  profession  officially,  that  is  to  say, 
the  men  who  had  been  on  the  committee,  and  who  had  used  their 
influence  in  furthering  the  success,  of  the  Association.  The  object 
of  the  Association  quoted  had,  he  claimed,  been  carried  out  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession.  In  looking  back,  they  must  feel 
with  him  that  their  association  had  been  fortunate,  in  its  presidents, 
and  when  they  scanned  the  list  and  noted  that  four  out.  of  the 
.seven  were  still  with  them,  their  united  wish  was  that  they  might 
long  continue  to  uphold;  the  interests  of  the  profession  which  they 
each  adorned.  Mr.  Bedding  was  now  in  America.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  successful  and.  prosper.  William  Grove  and  Martin 
Jacolette  were  gone  for  ever,  but  their  influence  would,  he  thought, 
ever  remain.  William  Grove,  by  nature  mild,  courteous,  and  kind — 
.a  worker  rather  than  a.  talker.  Martin  Jacolette  was  of  a  different 
type;  robust,  energetic,  and  outspoken,  both  splendid  units  of  a 
committee.  The  Association  had  accomplished  many  things  a.s  an 
association  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  its  power  and  influence  had  been  demonstrated  in.  many 
ways,  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  successive  annual  reports. 
They  should,  too,  welcome  the  evidence  of  more  interest  shown  in 
their  annual  election  of  officers  and  committee.  It  was  seldom  that 
the  secretary  received  a  nomination  from  a  London  or  country 
member.  This  might,  of  course,  indicate  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  considered1  by  the  members  to  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
presentative,  and  that  no  change  was  desired,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  healthier  if  there  were  some  competition  to  get  upon  the 
executive,  and  he  felt  sure  that  those  members  having  seats  would 
value  them  more  if  there  was  some  competition  to  obtain  them. 

As  regarded  the  future,  their  report  indicated  there  was  much  to 
be  done,  but  the  members  could  rest  content  with  the  assurance 
that  when  opportunities  arose  of  doing  something  .for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession  to  which  they  all  belonged,  their  president  and 
executive  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  those  interests, 
and  uphold'  the  principles,  and  ideals  which  had  been  aimed  at 
•since  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  1901. 

Mr.  Dickinson  proposed1  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  their  services  rendered  during  the  past  year.  From  the 
reports  they  had  had  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  members,  of  the 
committee  had  more  than  done  their  duty  during1  the  past  year. 
'Mr.  Frank  Turner  seconded. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  responded1,  and  said  how  glad  they  all  were  of 
the  opportunity  they  had  had  of  doing  the  work  for  the  members, 
and  he  and1  his  brother  officers  were  glad  to  know  that  their 
efforts  were  appreciated. 

The  Chairman  said  they  welcomed  very  heartily  the  new  members 
of  committee.  They  were  very  pleased  to  see  them  present  that 
evening,  and  he  felt  certain  from  what  he  had  heard  they  would 
be  very  useful  members  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Ellis  proposed;  that  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  the  hon.  secretary  and  hon.  treasurer.  Mr.  Mackie  gave  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  his  duties,  as  also  did 
Mr.  Lang  Sims,  and  they  were  deserving  of  their  highest  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  thanks.  Mr.  Lankester  seconded. 

Messrs.  Mackie  and  Lang  Sims  replied  in  acknowledgment. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  to  the  meeting  from,  Mr.  Arthur 
L.  Taylor,  of  Lake  St.  Cairns,  N.  Queensland,  giving  his  ex¬ 
periences  of  professional  photography  in  that)  part  of  the  globe. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman. 


On  the  night  previous  to  the  meeting  a,  semi-private  dinner  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
Florence  Restaurant,  Rupert  Street,  the  president,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Chapman,  presiding.  Among  those  present  were  :  Messrs.  Alfred 
Ellis,  T.  C.  Turner,  Frank  Turner,  Richard  N.  Speaight,  Lang 
Sims,  W.  Illingworth,  S.  H.  Fry,  Gordon  Chase,  H.  C.  Skillman, 
F.  Wiedhofft,  R.  Fellows  Willson,  A.  Edwards,  George  E.  Brown, 
and  A.  Mackie. 

The  toast  of  “The  Association”  was  given  by  Mr.  George  E. 


Brown,  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  who  >  l 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon  a  ye  s 
work  done,  he  ventured  to  think,  under  conditions  which  v  a 
frequently  not  the  most  encouraging. 

The  difficulties'  by  which  the  professional  nhotographei  > 
harassed  at  the  present  time  were  of  a  kind  which  were  exceedii  ,• 
difficult  to  deal  with,  while  in  many  instances  photograph  era  | 
come  into  the  business  without  sufficient  training  for  it  and  fo  | 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  make  their  way.  The  work  of  the  .Wo 
tion  had1  thus  been  doubly  difficult,  but  he  thought  there  v  , 
nevertheless,  a  record  in  its  favour  on  which  it  had  reason  to  e 
congratulated.  If  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  obtain,  as,t 
had  obtained,  the  modifications  in  the  bill  for  the  alteration  { 
thie  law  of  copyright  it  had  fully  justified  its  existence,  and  e 
hoped  that  the  very  valuable  services  which  it  had  rendered  to  e 
whole  professional  photographic  world  in  that  particular  matr 
would1  never  be  lost  sight  of.  He  proposed  the  toast  of  “rL 
Association,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  the  president, 
Chapman,  and  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Chapman  in  acknowledging  the  toast  said  that  the  st  ;s 
and  burden  of  the  day  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  e 
association  had  not  been  borne  upon  his  shoulders,  but  upon  tl  e 
wihio  had  been  more  closely  in  touch  with  them  in  the  village  f 
London.  The  amount  of  good  that  had  been  done,  as  they  n It 
have  all  seen,  was  most  creditable,  but  speaking  for  himself  e 
w.as  only  able  to  pay  flying  visits  to  town  and  wished  he  cod 
take  them  more  often.  He  wished  that  one  and  all  who  obtai  1 
their  living  by  photography  could  mould  themselves  into  one  g 
society  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  their  profession.  He  decijd 
to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  that  might,  perhaps,  be  an  att  - 
tion  ;  though  it  was  very  difficult  in  the  long,  long  years  that  e 
had  been  in  the  business.  He  had  iound  it  had  been  very  diffijt 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  those  in  the  same  line  as  himself,  e 


did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  a  little  jealousy,  a  little  feeling  one  >- 
wards  the  other,  hindered  the  good  fellowship  and  continued  well  e 
of  them  all  as  a  body.  He  would  that  it  were  possible  to  elimii  e 
these  little  spirits  of  jealousy.  As  Dickens  put  it.  the  eightu- 
penny  ones  would  not  talk  to  the  shilling  ones,  by  reason  of  h  g 
cut  by  the  half-crown  ones.  He  thanked1  Mr.  Brown  for  so  kii  y 
proposing  the  toast. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  they  were  all  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Brown  K 
his  sympathetic  references  to  the  work  done  and  the  accurate  y 
in  which  it  had  been  summarised.  They  all  worked  in  their  - 
fession  and1  Mr.  Brown  had;  always  been  one  of  their  best  friers, 
or  rather  the  organ  he  represented,  and  they  had  not  merely  o 
thank  him  for  his  sympathy,  but  The  British  Journal  of  Ph(  >- 
graphy  for  the  active  support  given.  The  difficulties  Mr.  Br«n 
referred  to  were  undoubtedly  too  true;  united  they  were  strg, 
divided  they  were  weak.  Mr.  Brown  alluded  to  the  work  they  lie 
done,  including  the  Copyright  Bill,  and  he  thought  he  was  just  d 
in  savin?  that)  if  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  d 
done  nothing  more  during  the  whole  of  its  career  than  have  sue  v 
fully  brought  this  to  a  clear  issue,  it  had  justified  its  existence  d 
justified  the  whole  of  the  money  collected. 

The  President  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  t  5t 
of  “The  President-elect.”  In  humorous  terms,  he  said  that  gei  r 
man  had  his  deepest  sympathy,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he 


taken  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Lang  'Sims  in  responding  expressed  thanks  to  all  tor 
cordial  reception  of  the  toast,  and  said  he  did  not  quite  a 
with  the  chairman’s  remarks.  He,  however,  knew  he  meant  v 
and  he  could  assure  the  committee  that  he  did  not  fear  his  yea 
office,  which  the  members  proposed  to  honour  him  with  on 
morrow.  It  would  be  his  endeavour  to  do  the  best  he  could  in 
interests  of  the  Association,  f  or  as  they  knew  from  its  very  incep 
he  had  taken  some  small  interest  with  others  in  endeavouring 
improve  and  advance  the  status  of  the  profession  as  a  whole, 
he  thought  that  if  they  had  not  quite  succeeded:  they  had'  tie 
remarkably  well,  especially  when  it  was  realised  that  the  pie- 
membership  of  the  Association  numbered  600  photographers.  0 
members  could  look  back  to  those  years  before  the  Associa 
started  and  realised  that  it  was  hardly  possible  such  success  c< 
have  been  attained.  They  had  to  try  to  do  all  possible  to  imp:; 
the  position  of  photographers,  and  in  the  high  position  in 
they  proposed  to  honour  him  he  would  endeavour  to  follov 
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footsteps  of  the  presidents  who  had  preceded  him.  Some  excel  - 
t  men  had  gone  before  him,  and  he  felt  the  honour  was  too 
at  for  him  to  take  upon  himself,  but  he  would  certainly  do  his 
lost  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  the  manner  of  perfection  as  had 
se  of  his  predecessors.  He  thanked  the  members  again  for 
high  appreciation  and  honour  shown  him,  an-d  for  the  manner 
which  they  had  received  the  toast. 

Ir.  S.  H.  Fry,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Past  Presidents,'’ 
1  he  had  been  carefully  primed  up  in  his  subject  and  informed 
a  were  the  past  presidents.  He  should  like  to  preface  his  re- 
ks  by  saying  that  he  did  not  quite  take  the  note  of  pessimism 
nded  by  their  president  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  President- 
ct.  He  liked  to  agree  with  everybody  if  he  eould,  but  he  could 
quite  agree  with  some  of  the  remarks  passed,  and  he  hoped 
ir  new  president  would'  not  take  too  seriously  the  opinion  of 
officer  who  had  preceded  him.  He  hoped  the  new  president 
fid  not  get  this  tincture  of  pessimism.  They  wanted  a  little 
■e  boldness.  He  deplored  the  somewhat  milk-and-water  tone  of 
ir  annual  report,  and  he  did  hope  the  new  president  would 
a  sparkle  into  their  mineral  water.  Mr.  Ellis,  their  senior 
t  president,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more  for  the  Associa- 
i,  had  had  a  policy,  and  he  had  pushed  it  home.  Mr.  Turner  in 
turn  has  pushed  his  policy  home,  and  he  did  hope  that  they 
fid  continue  in  a  way  that  would  advance  the  Association  to 
iter  strength,  and  that  each  succeeding  president  would  emulate 
past  presidents  and  have  a  good  fighting  policy. 

Ir.  Ellis  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Fry  that  although  the  photo- 
phic  profession,  like  many  other  professions,  was  somewhat 
,er  a  cloud  there  was  no  need  for  them,  to  take  a.  pessimistic  view 
he  Professional  Photographers’  Association.  They  must  bear  in 
d  first  that  their  profession  was  in  some  respects  different  from 
majority  of  trades  and  businesses  of  this  country.  It  behoved 
m,  one  and  all,  to  do  their  best'  for  their  profession,  and  it 
old  be  the  ambition  of  every  president  of  this  society  to  en- 
vour  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  into  line  with  other  pro¬ 
ions,  such  as  the  medical  and1  similar  professions.  They  should 
ve,  if  possible,  to  make  their  profession  such  as  to  become  a 
rorate  society,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  that  anyone  could 
ctise  without  proper  qualifications  and  evidence  of  fitness  for 
profession.  That  should  be  their  one  great  standard  to  have 
tinually  before  them,  and  he  hoped  that  idea  would  be  pushed 
vard  in  every  possible  way.  He  regretted  that  during  their 
t’t  existence  they  had  lost  some  of  their  best  men.  He  was  not 
:hing  upon  this  to  cause  a  damper  upon  the  present  gathering, 
simply  just  to  bear  in  mind  a  little  remembrance  of  those  who 
worked  for  them,  and  who  had  gone  before  them. 

Ir.  T.  C.  Turner  (Hull)  said  he  desired  to  associate  himself  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Ellis.  There  was  not  the 
atest  doubt  the  Association  was  a  personal  factor,  a  governing 
in  the  matter  of  the  photographic  profession,  and  the  proof 
that  the  most  alive  men  belonged  to  their  Association,  and 
7  should  have  great  hopes  in  the  future  from  the  fact  that  the- 
bciation  is  and  has  been  attracting  to  itself  the  best  men, 
stdc  -and1  business  alike,  and  there  wa-s  not  the  slightest  doubt 
;is  mind  that  they  would  gradually  gather  to  themselves  so  large 
ody  of  professional  photographers  of  the  country  that  they 
Id  become  an  even  more  living  force  than  they  were  to-day. 
r.  Ellis  proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Press.”  “The  Press”  to 
n  meant,  to  a  great  extent,  “  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
Ay,  because  ever  since  the  foundation  of  their  society  that 
l,n  hjM  been  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  been  practically  their 
thpiece  to  the  photographic  profession.  In  drinking  this  toast 
le.fired,  therefore,  to  couple  with  it  the  name  of  their  esteemed 
id,  Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  the  Editor  of  the  “B.J.,”  and  he 
red  not  only  to  wish  to  offer  their  regard  for  that  gentleman, 
to  acknowledge  their  deep  indebtedness  to  the  “B.J.”  for  its 
elp  an-di  assistance.  Without  the  help  of  that  paper  he 
e  that  they  would  not  have  been  known  to  anything  like  the 
nt  they  were  at  present.  Through  that  paper  they  had  be- 
e  known  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  as  far  as  India,  South 
l^a’  Australia,  Asia,  China,  and  practically,  all  parts  of  the 
•  They  had  also  to  acknowledge,  in  addition,  the  kindness 
o  provincial  press  in  helping  them  to  suppress  one  of  the 
’lidfe  nU1Sances  of  the  profession,  that  of  the  free  portrait 


Mr.  Brown  replied  in  suitable  terms  and  thanked  the  members 
and  also  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  kind  w-ordls.  He  was  not  absolutely 
unselfish  ip  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Association.  Their  in¬ 
terests  were  identical,  so  that  whatever  made  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  P.P.A.  was  to  the  interest  of  his  paper.  He  also  thought 
the  interests  of  the  Association  were  furthered  by  the  Association's 
quarterly  “  Members’  Circular.” 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Visitors-,”  coupling 
with  it  the  names  of  Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  who  replied 
in  suitable  terms. 

Mr.  Mackie  regretted  their  honorary  solicitor.  Mr.  Percy  Marshall, 
was  not  able  to  be  with  them  that  evening,  but  he  felt  sure  he 
expressed  the  best  thanks  of  all  to  that  gentleman  for  his  kindly 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

During  the  evening  songs,  etc.,  by  the  following,  enhanced  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening:- — Mr.  Kendall,  “My  Old  Shako,”  “A 


Mr.  R.  Lang  eSims, 

The  New  President  of  the  P.P.A. 


Chip  of  the  Old  Block”;  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  “Eileen”;  Mr.  Frederick 
Henley,  “The  Sentry’s  Song”  from  “Iolanthe,”  “The  Jug  of 
Punch”;  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  Humorous  Stories;  Dr.  Nikola,  Sleight- 
of-hand  tricks;  A.  W.  Edwards,  “The  Sergeant-  of  the  Line,” 
“The  Arrow  and  the  Song.” 

Mr.  R.  Lang  Sims,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Professional  Photographers’  Association,  has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  be  connected'  with  that  body  and  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  hard1  working  members  of  the  committee.  Though  still  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Sims  commenced  studio  work  in  1879  with  Mr.  Godbold 
at  St.  LeonardiS-on-Sea,  and  after  being  with  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Co.,  took  a  position  in  the  year  1880  with  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Bullingham,  of  Plymouth,  establishing  his  present  business  at 
Brixton  in  the  year  1886.  In  this  quarter  of  London  he  has  for 
many  years  been  a  prominent  man  in  local  politics  and  administra¬ 
tive  work.  He  is  a-  member  of  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council  and 
chairman  of  the  present  library  committee  of  that  body.  In  1907 
his  services  as  whip  for  the  members  of  the  Conservative  party  on 
the  Council  were  recognised  by  a  presentation  of  plate.  Mr.  Sims 
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is  also  the  Immediate  Past  Master  of  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Lifeboat  Saturday  Fund. 

exhibitions. 


THE  AFFILIATION  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  R.P.S. 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  members  of  the  affiliated  societies  was 
a  happy  thought,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  proved 
an  artistic  success.  It  is  the  first  concerted  action,  we  believe,  of 
the  various  societies  who,  although  they  make  up  an  important 
body,  cannot  so  far  have  had  much  in  common  with  each  other. 
Even  this  show  would  have  failed  in  any  advantage  except  to  the 
London  affiliated  -societies,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  to  go 
the  round,  en  bloc,  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Morgan,  R.B.A.  As  it  now  appears  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
•collection,  numbering  many  works  that  have  already  earned  praise 
in  Regent  Street.  A  good  many  appear  to  be  new,  however.  “  II 
Maestro,”  by  T.  Fitz-Gibbon  Forde  (Sunderland  P.A.),  is  a  very 
striking  portrait  of  a  fine  head,  and  “  On  the  Wear,”  by  Eastern 
Lee  (Wear-side  C.C.),  is  a  charming  view  of  good  composition  and 
excellent  effect.  These  two  things  strike  us  as  being  the  best  of 
those  we  have  not  seen  before. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  number  of 
sketches  furnished  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  demonstrate  his  meaning 
when  criticising  the  pictures.  His  sketches  are  good  and  “  slick,” 
and  in  every  case  appear  to  be  apt  and  of  valuable  suggestion. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  most  “modern”  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphers  who  promote  developments  will  endorse  the  artist’s  views 
as  we  do.  Mr.  Morgan  brings  the  wayward  and  erring  picture  back 
to  the  safe  lines  of  tradition.  He  places  figures  and  heads  where 
artists  have  been  used  to-  expect  them;  he  cuts  off  foregrounds, 
suppresses  angles  and  hard  lines,  and  so  oil' — as  an  artist  would  ; 
but  all  that  is  quite  opposed  to  the  modem  developing  spirit 
which  ha®  crossed  the  sea,  to  settle  here,  and  which  seeks  for 
something  quite  different — something  that  boasts  its  chief  merit 
in  being  different  at  all  costs  from  what  has  gone  before,  even 
the  cost  of  beauty,  thus  putting  photographers  upon  the  level  of 
millinery  which  has  produced  the  bee-hive  hat.  We  trust  Mr. 
Morgan’s  sketches  and  criticisms  will  do  something  to  strengthen, 
by  endorsing,  British  hopes1  and  aims. 


Patent  Pews. 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications—aire  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  March  1 

and  6  :  — 

Cinematographs. — No.  4,982.  Copying'  device  for  cinematograph 
band  films.  Alfred  Duskes  and  Duskes  Kinematographen  and  Film- 
Fabriken  G.  m.  b.  H.,  231,  Strand,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  5,004.  Improved  construction  of  cinemato¬ 
graph,  kinetoscope,  or  like  apparatus.  William  Speirs  Simpson. 
173,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Development. — No.  5,025.  Improved  developing,  washing,  toning, 
or  like  purpose  photographic  apparatus.  William  Laurence 
Parkinson,  Tower  Building,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

Lantern  Slide  Carriers. — No.  5,090.  Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  lantern  slide  carriers.  Robert  Rigby,  46,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
London. 

Tripods. — No.  5,159.  Improvement  in  photographic  camera  tripod 
legs.  John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson,  4,  St.  Ann’s  Square, 
Manchester. 

Flashlight. — No.  5,230.  Improvements  in  photographic  flashlight 
apparatus.  James  Hill  and  John  Edwin  Sharpies,  55,  Market 
Street,  Manchester. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  &d.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brachets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 


abroad ,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internals 
Convention. 


Thiomolybdate  Sulphide  Toning. — No.  12.341,  1908  (June  6.  19 
Further  experiments  with  thiomolybdates  and  allied  salts— the 
of  which  for  toning  photographic  prints  on  bromide  and  ga.di 
printing  papers  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inventor’*  fori  • 
patent.  No.  22,218  of  1907  (published  in  “  B.J.,”  November  6.  19 
p.  855) — have  shown  that  these  salts  can  also  be  use’d  for  tonl 
photographic  prints  on  ordinary  silver  printing-out  paper.  fjj. 
toning  is  effected  after  the  print  has  been  fixed  in  hypo  (6odii 
thiosulphate)  or  any  equivalent  reagent,  and  the  effect  is  to  rest 
the  original  density  of  the  print  to  a  large  extent,  and  to  tone  it . 
a  rich  purple-brown  or  black  tone,  comparable  with  the  to 
hitherto  obtained  by  the  use  of  salts  of  gold  and  platinum. 

As  an  example  of  the  toning  solutions,  we  may  take  ammoni 
thiomolybdate  in  an  aqueous  solution  with  ammonia  added 
approximately  the  same  proportion  as  for  toning  bromide  prir. 
The  average  time  required  for  prints  in  the  toning  bath  is  ah 
five  minutes.  Both  the  strength  and  proportions  of  the  reage 
and  the  period  in  the  bath  will  of  course  vary  with  the  nature: 
the  prints  to  be  toned  and  the  effects  desired. 

The  fixing  bath  may  be  a  solution  of  hypo,  either  made  alkal  - 
with  a  little  ammonia  or  not,  or  the  fixing  may  be  effected  in  ot 
known  baths,  such  as  those  containing  sodium  sulphite 
ammonia.  The  print  is  thoroughly  washed  after  fixing,  and  is  t  i 
of  an  unpleasant  yellowish-brown  colour.  The  toning  soluti 
when  applied  restores  the  density  of  the  print  and  tones  it  1 1 
pleasant  tone,  which  varies  according  to  the  form  of  printing- 1 
paper  used.  As  there  is,  however,  some  loss  of  depth  in  prints  ti  1 
and  then  toned  by  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to  print  them  soij 
what  deeper  than  would  be  done  for  ordinary  gold  toning.  Gelati  • 
chloride  papers  take  a  tone  which  is  a  rich  photo-brown  when  t 
and  purple-brown  on  drying.  Collodio-chloride  papers  give  ate 
which  is  nearly  black  on  drying,  like  prints  toned  with  platim 
salts  ;  these  latter  papers  should  be  printed  only  a  little  mi? 
deeply  than  when  gold  toning  is  used,  and  hypo  is  the  best  fix'g 
agent.  Albumen  papers  give  about  the  same  tone  as  the  collwj 
chloride  ones,  but  should  generally  be  printed  more  deeply  in 
these.  Plain  salted  papers  usually  give  greyish  tones  varying  ta 
warm  brown  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sizing  substance  ul 
in  the  paper. 

After  toning,  the  prints  may  be  rinsed  and  then  immersed  ia 
bath  of  ammonia  (3  to  5  ccs.  nf  .880  ammonia  to  100  ccs.  of  wan 


for  about  two  minutes,  in  order  to  clear  the  whites  of  the  picti. 
After  this,  a  final  washing  for  about  15  minutes  in  water  ci- 
pletes  the  process. 

With  some  printing-out  papers  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary  o 
wash  out  the  soluble  silver  salts  from  the  print  before  fixing |s 
the  omission  of  this  step  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  1 
prints  toned  by  this  process. 

But  with  most  papers  it  will  be  found  safest  to  wash  the  p  s 
first  in  running  water  until  it  is  no  longer  made  milky,  and  n 
H  immerse  the  prints  in  a  bath  of  sodium  chloride  (common  f 
of  about  10  per  cent,  strength  for  a  few  minutes  (ten  minutes. k 
example),  then  to  again  wash  thoroughly  before  fixing.  Insid 
of  sodium  chloride,  other  haloid  alkali  salts  or  mixtures  of  thh 
such  as  are  already  known  and  used  in  treating  prints  before  toi 
with  gold  chloride,  may  generally  be  used  in  the  present  process 
sodium  chloride  is  as  a  rule  all  that  is  needed;  sodium  phosol 
(NajHPOl)  may  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  sodium  chlo  & 
in  some  cases,  and  the  method  of  use  is  just  the  same,  except 
it  is  rather  important  (though  not  absolutely  essential)  to  ir-e 
the'  solution  of  the  phosphate  with  distilled  water. 

When  prints  are  found  after  a  time  to  change  colour  or  tom  o 
some  extent,  or  if  the  whites  tend  to  become  yellow,  this  is  usu 
due  to  insufficient  fixing  or  to  fixing  in  a  too  bright  light,  o  o 
insufficient  washing.  Such  slight  defects  can  be  avoided  by  -e 
and  thoroughness  in  the  treatment  of  the  prints,  and  are  not  deft5 
in  the  toning  process. 

When  ammonia  baths  are  used  for  fixing  a  great  deal  of  time 
be  saved  in  the  process,  as  is  already  known,  because  the  proloi 
washing  necessary  to  eliminate  hypo  from  the  prints  when  hyp 
usedi  is  needless.  The  prints  need  only  be  rinsed  after  ammonia 
ing  before  they  are  toned  by  the  present  process.  It  is  better  to 
say,  three  or  four  successive  baths  of  ammonia  made  up  to  a 
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to  5  per  cent,  strength  for  fixing,  and  the  print  should  be  left  in 
ach  bath  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  even  with  this  precaution  the 
im,e  occupied  in  the  fixing  and  washing  is  much  less  than  when 
ivpo  is  used.  It  is-  well  to  gently  rub  over  the  surface  of  the 
i'int  with  cotton  wool  or  the  like  after  the  final  washing  to  remove 
nv  deposit  which  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
nrmonia  on  the  tap  water. 

Besides  the  th i onioly b dates ,  thiotungstates  and  the  like  recom- 
lended  for  toning  according  ho  the  former  patent  application,  salts 
uch  as  thioantimoniates  have  been  tried,  but  the  results  are 
Usually  not  so  good.  Harry  Edmund  Smith,  3,  Ezra  Buildings, 
Izra  Street,  Columbia  Road,  London,  E. 

flight  Development. — No.  16,203,  1903  (July  30,  1908).  A  p  la  te¬ 
dder  1,  preferably'  made  of  metal  or  other  material  unaffected  by 
he  chemicals  used  in  the  developing  of  the  photographic  plate, 
Is  here  shown  with  the  body  portion  2  containing  the  plate  3,  the 
late  being  suitably-  held  in  place  by  the  springs  4.  5  is  a  frame 

xtending  around  the  body  portion  2  of  the  holder,  and  having  the 
nwardly  turned  U-shaped  flange  6  extending  around  the  frame  5. 
are  grooves  in  the  frame  5  across  the  top  thereof,  in  which  are 
irserted  the  bars  8  and  9,  the  bar  9  being  capped  with  a  cloth  strip 
0  along  the  upper  edge.  11  are  springs  inserted  in  the  grooves 
under  the  bars  8  and  9,  and  pressing  the  bars  upwardly  against 
[he  flange  6  where  it  extends  across  the  top  of  the  frame  5,  the 
came  being  slotted  at  12  along  the  top  thereof  for  the  insertion  of 
jhe  screen  13.  14  is  an  outer  frame  having  the  bottom  thereof 

orresponding  in  shape  to  the  plate-holder  1.  and  encasing  the  lower 
nd  of  the  plate-holder.  15  are  teats  or  indentations  along  the 
cttom  of  the  casing.  16  is  an  inwardly  turned  U-shaped  flange 
xtending  around  the  outer  frame,  this  frame  being  slotted  along 
he  top  thereof  at  17.  18  is  a  groove  along  the  top  of  the  frame 

n  the  front  side  thereof,  the  groove  having  a  felt  strip  19  instead 
herein  to  close  the  recess  between  the  flange  16  and  the  outer 
fame  along  the  top.  20  is  a  felt  strip  inserted  in  a  suitable  groove 


Fig.  1. 

long  the  top  of  the  outer  frame  on  the  back,  and  pressing  against 
Pe  *°P  of  the  plate-holder  1  to  prevent  the  admission  of  light 
e  tiween  the  outer  frame  and  the  holder.  21  are  spring  clips  pro- 
Lcting  to  the  rear  from  the  sides  of  the  outer  frame  14,  these 
ips  springing  behind  the  plate-holdter  1  and  securely  holding 
re  same  against  the  outer  frame  14.  22  is  a  transparent  coloured 

!  ide  inserted  through  the  slot  17  in  the  top  of  the  outer  frame  14, 
ad  sliding  in  the  U-shaped  recess  formed  by  the  flange  16  and 
lompletely  covering  in  the  plate-holder  1. 
lo  derelop  a  plate  in  daylight,  after  it  has  been  exposed  in  a 
am  era,  the  holder  containing  the  plate  and  having  the  regular 
.  paque  slide  lo  covering  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  outer  frame  14 
.y  fitting  the  bottom  of  the  holder  into-  the  correspondingly  formed 
ottom  of  the  outer  frame,  and  then  springing  the  top  of  the  holder 
letween  the  clips  on  the -sides  of  the  outer  frame,  so  that  the  clips 
>nng  behind  the  holder  and  hold  it  in  place. 

Ihe  slide  13  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  plate-holder,  leaving 
le  transparent  coloured  slide  22  protecting  the  plate  from  anv 
tjurious  rays  of  light. 

Ihe  outer  frame  with  the  holder  secured  thereto1  is  then  immersed 
; 1  a  A'-Uopmg  solution,  the  teats  along  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
ame  spacing  it  from  the  holder,  so  that  the  developing  solution 
ay  enter  from  the  back  around  the  bottom  of  the  holder,  and  in 
vei  ^°P>  where  it  will  spread  over  the  plate  in  the  interior 
i&ieof  and  develop  the  same,  the  transparent  coloured  slide 
I  a  i 0Pei’ator  to1  determine  when  the  plate  is  properly 
eveioped  and  ready  for  removal  to  the  fixing  solution.  Ralph 
J  m6rson  de  Lury,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
nting  Frames.  No.  27,087,  1908  (December  14,  1908).  This  in- 
^en  ion  i  elates  to  an  improvement  in  or  is  applicable  to  that  class 
p  otographic  printing  frames  in  which  the  back  is  retained  by 
it  V6  ,SPnn®s  as  are  Plotted  at  one  end  as  at  c,  and  the  oppo- 
en  (X  depressed  and  passed  under  the  clips  cl :  being  securely 


retained  in  position  by  the  central  portion  of  the  spring  pressing 
on  the  back. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  if  springs  made  of  steel,  or 
metal  liable  to  corrosion,  are  employed,  which  are  usually  ena¬ 
melled,  plated,  or  otherwise  protected  from  corrosion,  the  protect¬ 
ing  material  is  soon  rubbed  off  the  ends  of  the  springs  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  clips  exposing  the  bare  metal  which  rusts  or  corrodes. 
In  order  to  avoid  this,  brass  springs  have  been  employed,  but  these 
are  not  reliable,  and  frequently  break. 


Fig.  2. 

According  to  the  invention,  and  to  enable  springs  to  be  employed 
without  the  disadvantages  hereinbefore  named,  a  depression  is 
formed  in  the  centre  c1  of  the  end  cx  of  the  spring  c,  with  the  edge 
c2  slightly  turned  up  so  that  when  the  ends  cx  are  passed  under  the 
clips  cl,  the  edge,  which  is  narrow,  is  the  only*  part  of  the  spring 
that  engages  with  the  clip,  thereby-  preventing  the  enamel  being 
worn  off  the  end  of  the  spring.  John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkin¬ 
son,  St.  Oswald  Street,  Rochdale  Road,  Manchester. 

Screen-Plates  for  Colour  Photography. — No.  11,698,  1908 

(June  4,  1907).  The  present  invention  relates  to  an  improved 
method  of  producing  a  “  dot  ”  screen — in  contradistinction  to  a  line 
screen — the  actual  shape  of  the  dots  being  of  minor  importance,  as 
they  may  be  square,  round,  or  of  other  shape.  The  object  is  to 
form  a  screen  in  which  the  dots  shall  be  evenly  arranged,  each 
dot  being  of  even  intensity  of  colour,  and  the  surface  of  the  whole 
screen  being  a  perfect  plane,  whereby  no  distortion  is  caused,  the 
dots  being  side  by  side  and  arranged  without  any  superposition  or 
blank  spaces  in  the  desired  relative  position  and  order  so  that 
the  different  colours  of  the  screen  balance  each  other  and  form  a 
perfectly  neutral  surface  giving  the  sensation  of  white. 

To  obtain  this  result  the  following  principle  is  utilised  :  — 

If  on  any  support  or  background  impermeable  to  greasy  materials 
are  printed  lines,  points,  or  figures,  in  such  greasy-  material,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  liquid  to  enable  it  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
by  any-  suitable  printing  process,  and  if  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
support  on  which  the  greasy  substance  has  been  distributed,  is 
applied  a  varnish  which  does  not  dissolve  or  mix  with  the  greasy 
material,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  solution  of  gum  lac  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  or  varnish  will  coat  well  the  whole  surface  of 
the  support,  but  naturally  will  not  adhere  to  it,  except  at  the  places 
where  there  is  no  greasy  material.  Everywhere  where  it  meets  the 
soft  greasy  material  it  will  cover  it,  without,  however,  becoming 
connected  to  it  or  incorporated  into  it. 

Consequently,  if  after  the  varnish  has  dried  the  support  thus 
treated  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  of  the  greasy 
material,  such,  for  instance,  as  benzine,  or  turpentine  essence,  the 
previously-  applied  greasy  printing  or  impression  will  oe  dissolved 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  slight  rubbing  or  sponging,  and  the  sol¬ 
vent  will  carry  away  and  remove  from  the  support,  together  with 
the  greasy  substance,  also  those  portions  of  the  alcohol  varnish 
which  covered  the  greasy  substance  but  were  unable  to  adhere  to 
it  or  consequently  to  the  support,  so  that  only-  the  adhering  portions 
of  the  varnish  w-ill  be  left  on  the  support. 

This  principle,  applied  to  photo-printing  as  already  stated,  enables 
polychromatic  , screens  for  colour  photography  to  be  manufactured 
in  an  optically  correct  manner. 

A  convenient  method  of  carrying  out  the  process  is  as  follows  :  — 

A  bichromated  gelatine  or  like  film  on  a  flexible  or  rigid  support 
is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  light  behind  a  screen  and  in 
contact  with  the  same,  the  screen  being  constituted  either  by 
alternately  transparent  and  opaque  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
by  square  or  other  shaped  points,  according  as  it  is  desired  to 
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obtain  a  ruled  coloured  screen  or  a  screen  with  reguiar  or  irregular 
coloured  points.  This  plate  is  subjected  to  the  ordinary  washing 
and  preparing  operations,  then  it  is  amply  impregnated  with  a 
coloured  aqueous  solution  of  one  of  the  three  colours  which  are  to 
form  the  final  screen,  for  instance  orange  red,  which  amply  colours 
the  gelatine  in  the  portions  which  have  remained  soluble  and  were 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  during  the  printing  of  the  plate. 
Then  the  latter  is  inked  by  ordinary  method  with  a  greasy  sub¬ 
stance  of  suitable  fluidity,  used  for  this  kind  of  impressions,  which 
greasy  material  will  be  preferably  of  black  colour,  so  as  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  more  easily  followed.  The  greasy  substance  will 
adhere  only  to  the  portions  which  had  been  exposed,  which  will 
be  exactly  those  which  have  not  absorbed  the  red  orange  colour. 
Pulls  are  then  printed  by  means  of  a  quick  printing  machine  with 
mechanical  inking,  in  the  well-known  manner.  This  printing  is 
effected  on  gelatine-coated  glass  if  the  original  plate  is  on  a 
flexible  support,  and  on  gelatine  film  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  print¬ 
ing  plate  is  rigid,  but  in  any  case  the  two  gelatine  surfaces  will 
be  left  for  the  desired  time  in  contact,  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient 
intensity  of  the  transferred  orange  red  lines. 

If  a  ruled  screen  has  been  used  for  the  original  plate  the  printing 
will  result  in  a  series  of  transparent  lines  coloured  red  orange, 
separated  from  each  other  by  greasy  lines  of  opaque  black  colour. 
Before  complete  drying  of  the  greasy  lines  colourless  alcohol  varnish 
is  poured  on  the  printed  surface,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  varnish  is 
dry  the  plate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  such  as  tur¬ 
pentine  essence,  Avhich  will  eliminate  the  black  greasy  lines  and 
those  portions  of  the  alcohol  varnish  which,  owing  to  the  greasy 
substance,  have  been  unable  to  adhere.  The  plate  thus  treated  will 
then  have  only  a  series  of  red  orange  lines  covered  with  alcohol 
varnish  and  separated  from  each  other  by  colourless  lines  not 
covered  with  varnish. 

On  the  screen  thus  formed  is  printed,  making  use  this  time  of  a 
second  collotype  plate  saturated  in  its  non-exposed  portions  with, 
for  instance,  a  blue-violet  aqueous  solution,  a  second  temporary 
greasy  network  intended  ultimately  to  be  removed  like  the  first, 
care  being  taken  that  the  lines  of  the  second  impression  intersect 
those  of  the  first  at  a  right  or  other  angle.  The  same  will  happen 
for  this  second  impression  as  happened  for  the  first,  that  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  obtained  a  series  of  continuous  greasy  lines  separated 
from  each  other  by  violet-blue  lines,  but  the  latter  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  as  at  the  points  where  the  printing  plate  was  in  contact 
with  the  colourless  varnish  covering  the  orange-red  line§  on  the 
screen,  the  colourless  varnish  will  prevent  the  contact  of  the  two 
gelatinous  surfaces,  and  consequently  will  prevent  the  colouring  in 
blue-violet  colour  of  the  gelatine  at  the  points  covered  by  the  var¬ 
nish. 

Before  the  complete  drying  of  this  second  impression  a  layer  of 
colourless  alcohol  gum-lac  varnish  is  applied  to  the  screen,  the 
varnish  adhering  only  to  the  points  not  covered  with  greasy  sub¬ 
stance,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  the  points  coloured  blue-violet. 

A  washing  with  turpentine  will  eliminate  the  greasv  material  and 
leave  on  the  plate  a  series  of  continuous  red  lines,  and  a  series  of 
broken  blue-violet  lines  crossing  the  red  lines,  the  said  two  series 
of  lines  being  covered  with  colourless  varnish.  There  will  be  left 
between  the  two  series  of  lines  colourless  intervals  intended  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  third  green-colour,  which  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
ease,  for  instance,  by  bringing  the  plate  into  contact  Avith  a  thick 
layer  of  gelatine  or  any  other  pad  saturated  with  green  solution. 

The  screen  having  been  thus  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  carrying 
its  three  colours,  of  Avhich  two  are  covered  with  colourless  varnish, 
it  Avill  merely  remain  to  remove  this  varnish,  Avhich  is  now  super¬ 
fluous,  and  which  can  be  effected  with  the  greatest  facility  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  screen  to  the  dissolving  action  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  by 
any  other  suitable  method  of  elimination.  There  Avill  thus  be  left 
on  the  screen  only  the  original  layer  of  gelatine  entirely  coloured 
over  the  Avhole  of  its  surface,  Avithout  superposition  or  black  por¬ 
tions,  Avith  an  infinite  number  of  coloured  lines  or  dots  arranged 
in  d'ue  position,  calculated  for1  the  purpose  of  an  optically  correct 
photographic  selection,  and  having  an  absolute  transparence,  since 
the  layer  of  gelatine  has  no  foreign  substance,  alcohol  varnish,  or 
greasy  substance,  which  could  affect  its  transparency. 

The  colours  can,  of  course,  be  arranged  on  the  plate  in  any  order, 
proportion,  or  number. 

The  screens  obtained  could  be  directly  sensitised  for  the  purpose 


of  obtaining  prints  in  colours  adhering  to  (lie  m  reen  network,  , 
used  as  independent  screens  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  se 
sitive  panchromatic  layer  of  an  ordinary  photographic  plate.  Loi 
Dufay,  Villa  Jeane  Simonne,  Rue  Andre,  Chantilly,  France. 

Cinematograph  Cut-off. — No.  21,308,  1908  (October  9.  1908).  T 
invention  consists  of  a  safety  light  cut-ofi  for  c-nematographs,  eel 
sisting  of  a  shutter  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  swung  to  open,  or 
close,  the  opening  for  the  light  passing  to  the  blur.  A  so-call 
“catch-plate”  is  pivotted  so  as  to  be  caught  and  moved  by  t| 
continued  paving  out  of  one  portion  of  the  him  after  breakage  t 
the  film,  and  there  are  means  connecting  the  shutter  and  the  cat! 
plate  to  a  common  spindle  or  axis  about  Avhich  file  catch  plate 
pivotted,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  catch  plate  caused  on  t| 
breaking  of  the  him  closes  the  shutter,  the  Aveight  of  the  cat: 
plate  and  shutter  and  the  arrangement  of  the  connections  of  ti 
same  being  so  adjusted  that  there  is  a  slight  excess  moment  ten 
ing  to  hold  the  shutter  open  Avhen  in  the  fully  opened  positk 
whilst  a  slight  movement  caused  as  just  mentioned  alters  the  pa 
tion  of  the  catch  plate,  shutter,  and  connections  so  as  to  produc'd 
greater  excess  moment  to  close  and  keep  the  shutter  closed 
gravity.  John  William  Harris,  86,  Pemberton  Street,  Dewshi 
Road,  Leeds. 


Deu)  Crade  Dames. 

Westron. — -No.  310,198.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufacturf 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives.  Ik 
Weston  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  13,  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.l 
manufacturers.  February  5,  1909. 

Ivantelu.— No.  309,273.  Photographic  camera  exposure  recordd. 
James  Hillmann,  RodA\ell  Lodge,  Basils  Road,  SteAenage,  Heij. 
stockbroker’s  manager.  January  1,  1909. 

Vaido.— No.  310,399.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class. 
Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  trading  as  Adams  and  Co.,  24.  Charing  Crt 
Road,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturer.  February  11,  1909. 


Deu?  Books- 

“Electric  Lamps.”  By  Maurice  Solomon.  London:  Arohibi 
Constable  and  Co.,  Limited.  6s.  net. 

Although  this  text-book  is  only  written  in  reference  to  the  phe- 
graphic  use  of  electric  lamps,  it  neA'ertheless  contains  a  great  dea  f 
information  for  the  photographer  who  uses  electric  lighting  eit  r 
for  the  illumination  of  his  premises  or  for  portraiture  in  the  stud, 
from  which  it  is  e\7ident  that  the  author  deals  both  with  the  varils 
incandescent  electric  lamps  and  Avith  the  arcs  and  mercury-vapr 
tubes.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  e 
general  principles  of  illumination  by  artificial  light  and  the  meas  r 
ment  of  the  illumination  produced,  a  very  different  thing,  of  coin, 
from  the  candle-power  of  lamps.  The  manufacture  and  prope  s 
of  the  electric  filament  lamps  next  come  under  consideration,  d 
lead  to  some  interesting  comparisons  between  the  carbon-filar -t 
lamps,  the  Nernst  lamps,  and'  the  new  lamps,  such  as  the  Tungs  si- 
in  which  there  is  a  metallic  filament.  The  facts,  as  we  find  ti 11 
comparatively  stated,  have  a  practical  significance  for  the  user,!, 
e.g.,  on  p.  166  :  “  By  over-running  a  carbon  filament  lamp  one  obfiis 
always  a  worse  life  at  a  better  efficiency  ;  by  over-running  a  Ned 
lamp  it  is  possible  that  the  worse  life  is  obtained  without  J 

}f 


advantage  in  efficiency.”  The  non-electrical  reader  may  not  be 
to  follow  the  author  everywhere  when  he  discusses  the  cause 
such  differences,  but  the  practical  facts  are  clearly  enough  statej 
In  the  chapter  on  the  relative  cost  of  systems  of  lighting  >e 
writer  emphasises  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  figures  which  are  re  y 
useful  guides,  the  Conditions  under  which  a  light  is  used,  the  lif  ^ 
the  lamp,  cost  of  renewals,  etc.,  introducing  many  factors  whiefe 
ijuire  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  comparing  electric  light  v' 
gas  (p.  304),  he  writes  :  “  Although,  when  the  cost  of  lighting 
is  considered,  the:  gas  mantle  is  still  the  cheaper,  the  differene 
now  no  longer  so  marked,  and  the  gulf  is  not  now  so  broad  bh< 
cannot  be  bridged  by  the  other  advantages  which  electric  ligh 
possesses.”  Such  a  statement  as  this  has  been  made  possible  bv 
new  and  economical  tungsten  and  tantalum  lamps,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  inventors  of  still  more  efficient  electric  laps 
before  the  theoretical  yield,  one  candle-power  for  .08  watt,  has  en 
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I  ied,  and  the  author  concludes  a  very  clear  and  incisive  review 
!  resent-day  systems  of  electric  lighting  by  expressing  the  hope 

England  will  be  found  in  the  van  of  progress  of  the  industry 
h  was  founded^  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  has  been  chiefly 
loped  by  French,  German,  and  American  technicians. 

>  Photographische  Praxis.”  By  Hans  Schmidt.  Berlin: 
Gnion  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft. 
this  work  the  author  has  provided  a  “  second-step  ”  manual 
he  German  amateur  photographer,  and  in  consequence  we  find 
ers  of  mere  elementary  importance  relegated  to  the  background 
[lake  room  for  the  subjects  which  may  be  expected  to  interest 
I  amateur  who  has  already  obtained  some  knowledge  of  his  suh- 
Thus  the  types  of  lenses  and  shutters  come  in  for  rather 
|  [led  consideration,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  is  taken 
[>y  a  discussion  of  the  properties,  selection,  and  testing  of  these 
other  items  of  the  photographer’s  equipment.  In  fact,  so 
ioughly  is  this  section  treated  that  a  large  supplemental  plate 
jppended  to  the  book  to  serve  as  a  means  of  testing  both  the 
ring  power  of  a  lens  and  the  speed  of  a  shutter.  The  later 
ions  deal  with  the  equipment  of  the  dark-room,  the  testing  of 
3s  and  papers,  exposure,  development,  and  the  characteristics 
evelopers,  and,  lastly,  the  making  of  prints  and  enlargements. 

II  these  sections  of  his  subject  the  author  gives  a  large  measure 
tention  to  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  various  methods. 
Essentials  in  Portraiture.” — A  little  book  which  every  por- 

photographer  ought  to  put  on  his  shelf  and  take  down  for 
y  when  he  has  an  odd  half-hour  is  the  latest  number  of  the 
oto-miniature,”  jnst  issued  under  this  title.  It  deals  very 
j  ly  and  by  means  of  much  useful  illustration  with  the  factors 
emed  in  the  making  of  a  good  photographic  portrait — tone, 
,  texture,  light,  and  shade.  The  author,  Mr.  Sadakichi  Hart- 
n,  has  drawn  upon  works  of  the  old  masters  to  give  point  to  his 
uses  of  some  very  modern  photographic  portraiture.  The 
me  is  not  one  to  be  glanced  over  and  put  aside,  but  its  study 
repay  the  earnest  portraitist  who  is  eager  to  find  out  wherein 
greatness  of  a  portrait  consists.  The  “  Photo-miniature  ”  is 
ished  in  America  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  25th  Street, 
York,  and  in  London  by  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  6,  Farr  in  g  don 
me,  E.C. 

Special  Memorial  Number  of  “La  Fotografia  Artistica,” 
ng  with  the  recent  iSicilian  earthquake,  has  been  issued,  and 
tins  reproductions  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken 
e  and  after  the  disaster.  The  number  is  published  at  the 
of  2  lire  by  Cav.  Annabale  Comminetti,  1,  Via  Accademia, 
rtina,  Turin,  the  proceeds  from  the  publication  going  to  a  fund 
he  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  earthquake. 

- - ♦ - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

V  Roberts,  and  Co. — A  very  comprehensive  list  of  amateur 
igraphers’  requisite©  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  May,  Roberts 
Ho.,  and  can  be  had  bv  addressing  them  at  7,  Clerkenwell  Road, 
on,  or  16,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.  The  list  runs  to  over 
arge  pages  (11  x  8  inches)  and  contains  particulars  of  a  number 
eful  appliances  which  are  the  specialties  of  the  firm. 
otographic  Dyes. — A  most  useful  catalogue  of  the  Hoeschstdyes 
ally  manufactured  for  photographic  purposes  has  just  been 
d  by  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.  The 
onveniently  divides  the  dyes  into  sensitisers  (pinachrome,  etc.), 
for  filters,  dyes  for  staining  gelatine,  etc.,  dyes  for  dark-roomi 
lights,  and  dyes  for  three-colour  taking  and  projection  filters, 
ler  useful  data  are  those  relating  to  the  solubility  of  the  various 
I  ring  matters.  Altogether,  this  list  of  the  notable  manufactures 
eister  Lucius  and  Briining  is  one  which  every  one  employing 
1  for  manufacturing  or  experimental  purposes  will  wish  to  have 
nd.  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  send  it’post  free  on  application. 
e  Tella  Camera  Company,  of  68,  High  Holborn,  London, 

,  have  just  issued  their  spring-clearance  list  of  second-hand 
1  >graphic  apparatus  and  accessories,  which  is  well  worth  the 
1  tion  of  those  who  are  now  overhauling  their  photographic  outfit 
,  a  Dew  to  making  necessary  additions  thereto.  The  list  includes 
‘  variety  of  cameras  (hand,  stand,  field,  reflex,  etc.)  and  lenses 
lost  of  the  well-known  makers,  together  with  shutters,  roll- 
rs’  c'hanging-boxes,  tripods,  enlargers,  lanterns,  and  a  number 
,e  u  sundries.  These  are  all  offered  at  prices  considerably 
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below  cost,  and,  as  the  firm  state  that  all  are  in  good  working 
order,  should  prove  value  for  money  to  their  purchasers.  The  Telia 
Company  state  also  that  they  take  every  description  of  photographic 
apparatus  in  exchange  for  new  or  second-hand  goods  of  any  make. 

The  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  of  90  to  94,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  send  us  a  copy  of  the  list  of  bargains  which  are  now  being 
offered  to  the  photographic  public  at  their  annual  spring  sale.  A 
special  feature  of  the  list  is  the  variety  of  studio  cameras  of  various 
patterns  and  sizes  which  are  offered  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 
The  other  items  include  a  large  variety  of  cameras  (hand,  stand, 
and  field),  lenses,  enlarging  apparatus,  lanterns,  and  numerous  sun¬ 
dries,  together  with  an  assortment  of  microscopes,  field  glasses,  etc. 


turnings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Friday,  March  19. 

Salisbuvy  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Pape’s.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “  Alpine  Photography.”  C.  J.  Marshall. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Slides 
and  Apparatus.  R.  Hesketh. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  Club  Portfolio  Night. 

Saturday,  March  20. 

Midlothian  Photograph’c  Association.  Annual  Exhibition. 

Sunday,  March  21. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Hayes  and  Keston. 


Monday,  March  22. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “Little  Troubles  and  their  Remedies.”  The 
President. 

Exeter  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Paners.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  “Hints  and  Examples  in  Mounting  Prints.” 
A.  Bracewell. 

South  London  Photograplrc  Society.  “  L:ght  and  Shade.”  P.  Bale  Rider. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Slide  Competitions. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Members’  I  antevn  Slides. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  A  Swiss  Holiday.”  J  H. 
Rowntree. 

Redhill  and  District  Camera  Club.  8  p.m.  W.  Tatton  Winter. 

Tuesday,  March  23. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  Technical  Meeting. 

Devonpoit  Cameia  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Carbon  Demonstration.”  The  Autotype  Co. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Rome  and  Back  in  a  Fortnight.”  H.  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Chiswick  Camera  Club.  “Oil  and  Bromoil  Printing.”  H.  S.  Hopkins. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  Exhibition  of  Members’  Prints. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Negative  Retouching  and  Faking.”  Mrs.  Walter 
Gardiner. 

Wednesday,  March  24. 


Sale  Photograplrc  Society.  Bolton  P.S.  Folio. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “An  Evening  with  the  Camera  and  Micioscope.”  J. 
Bawcomb. 

Acton  Photograph’c  Society.  French  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
Bristol  Photographic  Club.'  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  Members  Exhibition  of  Photographs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Donisthorpe  and  the  Ozobrome  Pro¬ 
cesses.”  J.  F.  Duthie,  James  Oliver,  and  W.  Hayne. 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  “  Zermatt  and  Beyond.”  W.  R.  Kay. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “The  Autochrome  Process.”  W.  H. 
Spare. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “In  Search  of  the  Sun.”  C.  P. 
Butler. 


Thursday,  March  25. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  English 
Lake  District.”  Dr.  John  W.  Ellis 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Photograph’c  Exposure.”  E.  A.  Biermann. 
L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court.  “  Aspects  of  Technical  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  A.  Mackie. 

Hanley  Photog.aphic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.  “  Yesterday  and  To-day.”  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  &  Co. 


Woolwich  Photograph:c  Society  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
Rugby  Photographic  Society.  “  fcJy:  The  Minster  of  the  Fens.”  A.  Bailey. 
Cardiff  Windsor  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W,  F.  Slater. 

Chelsea  Photograph’c  Society.  “Bloaters  or  Hanwell.”  L.  Hill-Bailey. 
Melbourne  (Dulwich)  Camera  Club.  “Natural  History  Photography.”  P.  Fredk. 

Visick.  . 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  “  What  is  a  Safe  Light  ?  ”  H.  S.  Date. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  March  16,  the  president  (Mr  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery)  in  the  chair. 

A  lantern  lecture,  entitled  “  The  Romance  and  Humour  of  Inven¬ 
tion,”  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dunning,  who  dealt,  in  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  way,  with  many  inventions  of  a  mechanical  kind,  some  of 
great  industrial  importance  and  others  amusing  in  their  quaintness. 
On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer. 
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commercial  $  Ceaal  intelligence. 

Canvassing  Frauds  at  Arbroath.— William  Hutchinson,  Market- 
gate,  Arbroath,  was  fined  £2,  or  a  month’s  imprisonment,  at  Arbroath 
Police  Court  last  week.  His  connection  having  been  severed  with  a 
Glasgow  firm  of  portrait  artists  and  frame  manufacturers,  he  secured 
a  photograph  for  enlargement  and  2s.  6d.  from  a  woman,  representing 
that  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  his  old  firm.  He  appropriated  the 
money,  and  the  woman,  of  course,  received  no  enlargement.  The 
prosecutor  stated  that  accused  had  obtained  no  less  than  £2  13s.  6d. 
by  such  methods. 

Four  Months  for  a  Fraudulent  Canvasser. — As  much  as  between 
£4  and  £5  a  week  was  estimated  by  a-  witness  at  the  South-Western 
Police  Court,  recently,  as  the  sum  which  a  man  had  been  making  by 
defrauding  servant  girls  by  taking  money  for  photographs  which  he 
never  supplied.  The  prisoner,  Joseph  Lemoine,  at  one  time  engaged 
on  the  music-hall  stage,  living  in  Greyhound  Road,  Kensal  Rise,  was 
charged  on  remand  with  obtaining  money  by  a,  trick  from  Alice  Cover, 
a  housemaid,  at  7,  Briar  Walk,  Putney.  The  prisoner  carried  on  an 
extensive  system  of  fraud,  extracting  money  from  domestic  servants 
by  representing  that  it  was  a  payment  for  a  dozen  cabinet  portraits. 
The  girls  were  led  to  believe  that  a  Regent  Street  firm  of  photo¬ 
graphers  would  subsequently  arrange  with  them  to  call  at  the  studio. 
The  prisoner  carried,  with  him  as  sample  plates  a  number  of  cabinet 
pictures,  which  Detective  Muller  said  were  only  cuttings  from  illu¬ 
strated  newspapers  pasted  on  cardboard.  A  representative  of  the 
firm  .stated  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  making  about  £4  or  £5 
a  week  for  several  months.  Mr.  de  Grey  committed  him  to  prison 
for  four  months,  with  hard  labour. 

Photograph  Canvasser’s  Claim. — At  Blyth  County  Court,  last 
week,  Thomas  Scott,  now  of  Consett,  sued  the  Northern  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company  for  alleged  wrongful  dismissal. 

Plaintiff  said  he  was  engaged  on  November  16  as  a  canvasser  for 
the  defendants  in  the  Hirst  district,  at  25s.  a  week,  the  money  to  be 
paid  fortnightly.  He  was  out  daily,  and  called  at  the  Hirst  office  for 
his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight.  It  was  pretended  that 
the  defendants  had  no  money  on  hand  at  the  time,  and  plaintiff  was 
asked  to  call  on  the  Monday.  This  plaintiff  did,  but  he  had  to  return 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  he  then  saw  one  of  the  principals,  Mr.  Dorman. 
Mr.  Dorman  asked,  “How  have  you  the  conscience  to  call  for  £2  10s. 
when  you  have  only  returned  £2  2s.  6d.  in  business?  ”  Eventually 
Mr.  Dorman  asked  plaintiff  how  much  he  would  take  to  clear  out, 
and  plaintiff  offered  to  accept  £4.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  an  agent  called  upon  him  for  the 
samples  belonging  to  the  firm.  Plaintiff  continued  to  canvas  during 
the  whole  of  the  following  week.  His  claim  was  for  four  weeks’ 
wages  at  25s.  a  week,  and  one  week’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  £6  5s. 
altogether. 

Joseph  Dickinson,  manager  for  the  company  at  Ashington,  stated 
that  during  the  first  week  plaintiff  only  obtained  one  order  for  9s. 
Witness  told  plaintiff  that  would  never  do  for  the  company,  but  at 
plaintiff’s  request  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  another  week.  In  the 
second  week  he  got  another  order  for  9s.  Witness  told  plaintiff 
he  had  to  consider  himself  finished.  Plaintiff  refused  to  sign  the 
clearance  paper,  and  said  he  would  have  a  fortnight’s  notice. 

His  Honour  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  wrongfully  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  but  he  considered  that  the  amount  paid  into 
court,  £3  15s.,  satisfied  the  claim. 

Costs  were  given  for  defendant. 

Legal  Notice. — A  notice  of  intended  dividend  has  been  issued 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  Harriott,  photographer,  of  10,  Chapel  Street, 
and  15,  High  Street,  Warwick.  Proofs  must  be  sent  to  the  Trustee, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bland,  8,  High  Street,  Coventry,  by  the  29th  inst. 


Mr.  Philip  G.  Hunt,  Postcard  Printer,  of  34,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Balham,  has  recently  taken  over  the  negatives 
and  connection  of  Messrs.  Renaud  and  Co.,  postcard  publishers,  of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  They  comprise  views  of  North  Wales, 
Aberystwyth,  and  Manchester  district,  Yorkshire,  Ireland,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  Weymouth,  among  other  places  of  interest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Customers  requiring  postcards,  view-books,  etc.,  printed 
in  collotype,  “Real  Photo.,”  “Toned  Glossy,”  and  “Coloured” 
processes  should  write  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  prices  and  samples  for  the 
coming  season. 


Dews  and  Dotes. 


Pathe  Cinematography  of  Australia. — Advices  by  this  w. 
Australian  mail  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Commonwealth  (tn 
ment,  which  has  already  made  arrangements  with  Pathe  ]-i  . 
Limited,  to  show  pictures  of  Australian  life  in  the  chief  capita  it 
Europe,  has  been  informed  that  the  firm  intend  to  extend  t  n 
operations  to  the  Federal  States.  This  will  necessitate  an  impor  ,< 
manufacturing  installation,  and  it  is  believed  that  employment  |, 
be  given  to  a  considerable  number  of  expert  workers.  In  the  m 
time  experts  are  engaged  with  the  films  illustrative  of  the  Comm, 
wealth’s  resources,  and  which  are  being  taken  by  the  firm  in  ,1- 
junction  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Genial  Tanquerey. — The  “  Yorkshire  Post”  has  had  solo 
it  some  correspondence  between  a  gentleman  in  Hunslet  and  ie 
Societe  Artistique  de  Portraits,  A.  Tanquerey,  Directeur,  of  1’  >. 
The  gentleman  in  Hunslet  received  from  Mr.  Tanquerey  a  typewr  >ri 
circular,  dated  January  23,  headed  “Portrait  and  frame  free,  in 
which  there  was  offered  one  of  “  a  limited  number  of  our  port]  >. 
handsomely  framed,”  the  Paris  firm  having  decided,  “  in  order  t< n- 
troduce  this  new  style  of  work  in  your  country,”  to  send  a  lined 
number  of  sepia  portraits  “  to  prominent  people  absolutely  lie  f 
charge.”  The  next  paragraph  of  the  circular,  however,  says  that  ie 
Paris  firm  will  “make  you  ”  such  a  portrait  handsomely  framed  n- 
tirely  free  of  charge,”  though  it  adds,  “the  only  favour  we  as  it 
you  in  return  is  to  recommend  our  portraits  to  your  friends  am  c- 
quaintances.”  The  man  in  Hunslet  sent  a  photograph,  and  m 
February  3  received  a  typewritten  note  saying  the  portrait  was  n- 
pleted,  and  asking  for  “eight  shillings  to  pay  for  all  expenses  of  x- 
ing,  packing,  Custom  House  duties,  express  charges  from  Paris  t<  iy 
home,  and  all  general  expenses.”  He  had  not  bargained  for  he 
charge,  and  refused  to  pay  it,  demanding  the  return  of  his  pllo- 
graph  and  the  gratis  enlargement.  He  duly  received  the  former,  it 
not  the  latter.  On  reading  the  correspondence,  the  “Yorkshire  P  ” 
fails  to  see  that  there  was  any  actual  breach  of  contract.  The  ■  er 
was  entirely  misleading,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  really  to  “make’  id 
not  to  “  send  ”  free  of  packing  and  other  charges. 

Golfing  Photographs. — Mr.  A.  C.  31.  Croome  writes  in  le 
“Morning  Post”  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  photographln 
“  C.  B.  Fry’s  Magazine,”  representing  Harry  Vardon  driving  a  ’d 
ball.  So  exactly  does  one  picture  take  up  the  tale  where  its  e- 
decessor  left  it  that  unless  the  artist,  Mr.  G.  W.  Beldam,  id 
stated  the  contrary,  one  would  imagine  that  the  series  had  n 
taken  by  a  cinematograph  machine.  As  a  fact,  \  ardon  drove  ;n 
balls;  each  time  Mr.  Beldam  shot  him  at  a  slightly  different  mount 
in  his  swing,  and  the  ten  balls  were  all  retrieved  Irom  practicallyae 
same  place  about  a  furlong  down  the  centre  of  the  course.  In  ck  i- 
buting  one’s  admiration  one  hardly  knows  what  to  place  first,  ’-rat 
last.  The  machine-like  accuracy  with  which  Vardon  repeater1  is 
motions  is  equalled  only  by  the  delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Be  |m 
timed  his  part  of  the  business. 

■Sixteen  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  employees,  at  Hazleton,  »•> 
U.S.A.,  lost  their  jobs  recently  as  the  result  of  a  railroad  dete<  - 
photographing  them  while  drinking  in  defiance  of  orders.  ie 
spotter  had  his  camera  inside  his  vest,  and  from  a  pocket  in  n 
trousers  manipulated  the  bulb.  He  could  stand  carelessly  at  ie 
bars  of  saloons  and  not  arouse  suspicion,  but  all  the  while  he  'd 
the  camera  peeping  at  his  victim,  who  was  snapped  while  tal 
a  drink.  It  is  said  that  nearly  all  of  fifty-two-  employees  >-‘i- 
moned  before  Superintendent  Raleman  for  a  hearing  pleaded  gu 
and  were  let  off  with  a  reprimand  when  they  promised  to  abs 
from  intoxicants  hereafter.  Sixteen  who  denied  their  guilt 
discharged. 

The  Camera  House  Athletic  Club  held  their  second  annual  di 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  W.  F.  But  <?i 
presided,  and  after  dinner  a  concert  was  given,  which  was  vot<  <>■ 
hearty  success.  The  professional  talent  was  exceedingly  strong,  ^ 
comic  songs  of  Mr.  George  Buck  being  enthusiastically  encored,  w  I 
the  waltz  song  from  “  Tom  Jones,”  rendered  by  Miss  Brogan,  1S 
excellent.  Among  other  artists,  Mr.  Percy  Stanhope,  with  a  vei 1 
loquial  entertainment,  was  well  received.  Mr.  Fred  Everill, 
Jefferson  Nell,  and  Mr.  Markham  Ashberry  all  helped  toward-^ 
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jnding  of  a  very  pleasant  evening.  During  the  evening  the  usual 
ists  were  given,  that  for  the  King  and  Queen  being  very  heartily 
.ponded  to.  In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  the  number 
3sent  was  over  150,  among  them  many  ladies  helping  to  make  the 
jning  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey. — The  annual  meet- 
,  will  be  held  on  March  20,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  club  room  of  the 
rough  Polytechnic,  103,  Borough  Road,  London,  S.E.,  when  the 
tort  of  the  council  and  accounts  for  the  past  year  will  be  sub- 
tted.  At  7  p.m.  there  will  be  a  lantern  lecture  dealing  with  the 
rk  of  the  association.  The  meeting  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
the  work  and  aims  of  the  survey,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members, 
addition  to  being  present  themselves,  will  secure  the  attendance 
friends.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Frank  F.  Wood,  11,  Milton  Road, 
dlington,  who  will  at  any  time  be  glad  to  give  information  to  those 
erested  in  the  work  or  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  members  of 
:  association. 


Correspondence. 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  BANE  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

lentlemen, — Last  spring  the  question  was  asked,  “  Is  photography 
jirofession  or  a  trade?  ”  Instead  of  a  definite  answer  the  subject 
it  into  prices  charged  for  portrait  postcards.  Permit  me  to 
wer  the  question,  this  way.  In  some  hands  photography  is  a 
pectable  profession,  with  others  a  trade,  and  with  some  only  a 
temptible  employment. 

he  first  I  define  as  those  who  have  a  place  of  business,  and  let 
>e  known,  and  depend  on  such  customers  as  visit  their  rooms  for 
ir  work,  and  who  never  descend  to  solicitation,  and  have  no 
vassers  nor  clubs.  All  honour  to  such,  but  they  are  few.  The 
ind  class  are  mere  traders,  who  try  dodges  to  catch  customers, 
i  party  will  write  and  ask  all  the  Provosts  of  Scotland  for  a  sitting, 
ither  will  ask  all  the  J.P.s.  They  are  -so  anxious  to  have  a 
trait  of  all  these  worthies  just  to  look  at!!  Another  watches 
death-roll  and  writes  condoling  with  friends,  and  asks  if  they 
e  a  photograph  of  the  deceased,  because  thev  can  enlarge  it  so 
ap  and  nice,  and,  of  course,  leave  the  local  photographer  alone, 
was  to  reveal  the  names  of  these  traders  it  would  surprise  your 
iers  and  shame  the  traders. 

he  third  and  contemptible  class  have  degraded  photography  down 
the  lowest  level,  and  beneath  a  trade.  Some  of  this  class  have 
•I  ned  the  trade,  while  others  have  not.  The  public  are  gulled  by  them 
lh  cheap  rubbish.  Some  are  local  (for  a  time),  others  are  on  “  the 
'>  up,”  with  a  tent,  or  hire  a  shop  or  cellar,  gather  all  they  can,  and 
i  depart  to  pastures  new.  The  “company”  may  be  only  one 
i  i.  Of  course,  -cheapness  and  rubbish  are  the  foundations  they 
>  id  on-.  Even  a  local  man  will  advertise  small  numbers  of  cabinet 
-  tographs  at  3d.  or  dd.  each.  How  they  live  is  a  puzzle.  Poor 
S  itures !  I  wonder  they  don’t  learn  to  cobble  shoes  or  shave  faces 
might,  and  thus  eke  out  a  living.  (I  give  them  the  hint  gratis.) 

hen  there  is  another  class — viz.,  those  w-hom  I  will  call  mean 
1  diaries.  In  a  small  town  of  5,000  to  7,000  there  may  be  a  dozen 
3  -hese  sham  amateurs  who  cater  for  all  the  work  they  can  get. 
u  may  find  the  chemist,  tailor,  cobbler,  draper,  postman,  hawker, 
-boy,  etc.,  etc.  Just  fancy  the  meanness  of  a  chemist  doing 
t  lve  postcard  stamp  photos  at  6d.,  and  yet  none  dare  sell  chemicals 
u  ;ss  trained  a-s  a  chemist  to  sell  poisons.  Of  course,  all  these  go 
3  -he  cheap  lines,  and  the  productions  are  soon  faded  away,  to  the 
r  •et  of  any  that  value  them.  But  in  this  low  gutter  trade  of  photo- 
»  fits  any  pedlar  can  buy  a  camera  and  -commence  employment.  I 
d  t  know  any  trade  that  is  so-  degraded  in  work,  want  of  skill, 
a  prices.  I  cannot  describe  all  the  evils,  and  I  need  not  suggest 
a  medy.  I  have  noticed  what  others  have  written  in  the  “  B.  J.” 
d  s  I  will  say,  that  it  is  time  the  public  were  protected.  All  the 
s.  em  of  canvassing,  with  its  detestable  frauds,  should  be  abolished. 
jl'e  but  those  properly  trained  should  be  allowed  to  charge  the 
Pi  lie  any  price.  All  amateurs  should  pay  a-  licence  and  be  fined  if 


they  charge  for  their  work.  Then  a  trained  man  who  has  a  place 
of  business,  when-  he  cuts  down  prices,  should  be  asked  the  reason, 
and  a  deputation  of  P.P.A.  wait  on  him  and  raise  a  subscription 
to  tide  him  over  a  difficulty  if  he  has  any.  Is  the  above  impracticable? 
It  is  hard  lines  to  see  our  once  reputable-  calling,  not  only  “  gone  to 
the  dogs,”  but  to  the  donkeys.  For  obvious  reasons  I  sign  myself 

Disgusted. 


A  TEXTBOOK  FOR  AMATEUR  LECTURERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  was  unfortunate  that  the  reader  who  wanted  a 
book  for  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  photography  was  pressed  for  time. 
“  Photo-Miniature  ”  seems  too  trivial  for  the  purpose,  whilst  others 
books  are  beyond  reach  of  most  of  us.  I  strongly  advise  him  to  get 
“Romance  of  Modern  Photography”  (5s.,  Seeley  and  Co.,  London), 
which  treats  pleasantly  and  exhaustively  of  all  he  asks,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  rare  photographs.  Illustrations-  include  mammoth 
American  photograph,  first  Daguerreotype,  first  paper  negative  by 
Fox  Talbot,  first  wet  plate  by  -Scott  Archer  (1851),  criminal  photo¬ 
graphs,  colour  photographs,  cinematographic  films,  etc.  The  book 
was  published  last  year,  1908. — Yours,  etc.,  E.  West. 

64,  Ravenhurst  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

FAILURES  IN  SULPHIDE-TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  the  extract  from  “  Photo  Notes  ”  which 
appears  on  p.  198  of  your  issue  of  the  12th  in-st.  I  am  not  sufficient 
of  a  chemist  to  say  whether  the-  statement  is  correct  that  hypo  is 
formed  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  sodium  sulphide,  but  I  am 
assured  by  more  than  one  authority  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Assuming  that  there  is  such  an  action,  and  that  we  start  with,  say, 
the  usual  2  per  cent-,  solution,  and  that  as  the  result  of  such  decom¬ 
position  we  eventually  have  half  sulphide  and  half  hypo,  or  even  a 
preponderance  of  the  latter,  I  do  not  see  that  the  refusal  of  prints 
to  darken  is  accounted  for,  and  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  of 
hypo  added  to  a  normal  -solution  of  sulphide  does  not  have  any  such 
effect. 

The  following  record  of  experiments  may  perhaps  be  of  interest :  — 

Prints  were  bleached  in  the  usual  ferricyanide  and  bromide 
bleacher,  washed,  and  toned  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphide,  to  which  hypo  was  added  in  the  proportions  of  1,  2,  4. 
8,  and  16  per  cent.,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  did  the  prints  refuse 
to  darken  up,  although  it  will  be  s6en  that  in  the  last  case  there 
was  sixteen  times  as  much  hypo  as  sulphide,  and  sufficient  to  form 
an  ordinary  fixing-bath — in  other  words,  the  sulphide  did  its  work 
before  the  hypo  had  time  to  attack  the  bleached  image.  The  effect 
was  inappreciable  until  a  strength  of  4  per  cent,  was  reached,  and 
from  this  point  the  image  gradually  became  yellower,  but  even  with 
the  16  per  -cent,  bath  there  was  a  considerable  darkening  up. 
although  the  colour  was  a  very  unpleasant  yellowish  brown.  It 
would  thus  appear  to  be  established  that  the  refusal  of  prints  to 
darken  in  the  sulphide  bath  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  presence 
of  hypo,  either  from  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  or  otherwise. 

Theoretically,  it  would  seem  possible  for  traces  of  hypo  in  the 
prints  to  react  with  the  ferricyanide  of  the  bleacher  and  interfere 
with  the  toning,  but  on  washing  a  “  Royal  ”  bromide  print  for 
fifteen  minutes — a  very  short  time  for  such  a  thick  paper — the  toning 
was  quite  perfect.  The  effect  of  adding  hypo  to  the  bleaching  bath 
was  then  tried,  with  the  following  results  :  — 

Half -grain  and  1  grain,  to  4oz.  of  bleacher  had  scarcely  an  appre¬ 
ciable  effect ;  2  grains  and  4  grains  to  the  same  quantity  of  bleacher 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  some  of  the  finer  details  ;  and  8  grains 
absolutely  prevented  any  darkening  in  the  sulphide.  The  bleached 
image  in  this  case  was  still  of  the  ordinary  yellow  colour  and  of 
apparently  the  usual  depth. 

It  seems  thus  to  be  proved  that  contamination  of  the  bleacher  with 
hypo  is  a  more  probable  source  of  the  trouble  than  a  similar  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  sulphide  bath. 

This  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  and  impure  sulphide  theory 
has  been  so  frequently  put  forward  that  perhaps  this  record  of  a  few 
very  rough  experiments  will  induce  someone  with  time  at  his 
disposal  to  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly. — Yours  faithfully, 

Chiswick,  J.  Brown. 

March  17,  1909. 
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MEASURING  SHUTTER  SPEEDS  BY  THE  METHOD  OF 
MR.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article  on  shutter  testing  in  the 
of  the  5th  inst.,  and  having  seen  the  diagram  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
shutter  tester  shown  fcy  Mr.  Salt  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  last 
night,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  the  length 
of  time  the  shutter  is  open  (less  a  fraction  of  time  for  the  inked 
indicator  to  reach  the  drum)  is  recorded,  no  test  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  shutter  during  the  opening  and  closing  is  recorded. 

May  I  suggest  this  could  be  done  by  having  inked  indicator  always 
on  the  drum,  the  indicator  to  be  shaped  somewhat  thus 


Then  air  reaching  the  disc  and  causing  the  joints  to  expand  would, 
while  recording  the  duration  of  exposure,  also  record  the  length 
of  time  the  shutter  was  working  at  full  aperture  by  some  such  lines 
as  these .-  — 


—  Apologising  for  troubling  you,  yours  truly, 

7,  Westhorpe  Street,  Putney,  S.W.  Arthur  W.  Everest. 

March  11,  1909. 

ASSISTANTS’  PROSPECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  number  of  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  B.J.”  only  shows  the  very  good  medium  and  how 
much  used  the  paper  is  as  an  employment  bureau  for  those  in  the 
trade.  I  should  rather  imagine  that  “Underpaid1  Assistant  ”  is  one 


of  those  despairing  ones  who  go  about  with  a  long  face.  Then- 
plenty  of  excellent  positions  open  to  men  who  are  not  alias,, 
work  and  who  do  not  expect  too  much  for  a  start.  I  am  firmly 
vincedi  that  no  photographer,  despite  the  bad  times  the  trade 
experienced  during  the  last  year,  need  be  out  of  work  for  long, 
there  are  numbers  of  openings  for  men  with  enterprise,  1  nth  at  h ,, 
and  abroad.  There  are  no  doubt  far  too  many  assistants  who 
not  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  for  them  to  seek  to  imp 
their  knowledge.  It  is  quite  evident  who  the  firm  is  that  your  < 
spondent  refers  to,  and  we  consider  that  their  style  of  advert i 
is  remarkably  good ;  and  further  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
out  of  anyone’s  mouth,  they  are  really  creating  a  demand  for  p}  , 
graphy  and  finding  work  for  assistants. 

We  very  much  doubt  if  “Underpaid  Assistant”  will  ever  be<L 
an  employer  if  the  style  of  his  letter  indicates  his  character.  He  ,<] 
better  “  buck  up,”  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire. — Yours  truly, 

Nil  Desuerandum  and  Co..  Yorl 


BIBLICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AS  A  QUALIFICATION  Ft! 
TECHNICAL  EDITORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Under  the  heading  “  Composition  in  Portraiti!,’ 
you  say,  on  page  192  of  your  last  issue,  “  Of  the  making  of  bjks 
there  is  no  end.  So  said  somebody  once,  but  who,  and  vvhenve 
do  not  know.” 

May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out,  gentlemen,  that  in  litejiy 
circles  it  is  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  a  quotation  must  be  ijde 
correctly,  or  not  at  all? 

May  I,  further,  ask  why,  when  Editors  of  photographic  jou  tls 
quote  from  the  Bible,  the  quotation  is  invariably  incorrect? 

And,  again,  may  I  ask  why,  in  quoting  from  that  book,  ey 
invariably  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  know  from  whence  c<|es 
the  quotation? 

Surely,  these  questions  answer  themselves  ! 

A  short  time  ago  the  agile  and  accomplished  Editor  of  your  *n- 
temporary,  “  Photography,”  came  an  awful  “  cropper  ”  ovej  a 
quotation  (incorrect)  from  the  Book  of  Job,  although  he  admitlily 
fancied  that  in  his  weekly  “  Questions  and  Replies  ”  he  himself  as 
the  very  personification  of  Job.  Nor  did  he  know  whom  he  i as 
quoting. 

To  personify  Job,  as  he  does,  is  more  than  I  think  you  can  c  in, 
gentlemen,  for  you  once  got  so  impatient  over  trifling  ques  ns 
addressed  to  you  as  to  reply  in  your  columns  to  a  trusting  c  re¬ 
spondent  who  wanted  to  thin  Canada  balsam  to  “  add  a  little  tu  -n- 
tine  and  stand  in  a  warm  place.”  The  italics  are  mine  am  he 
inference  is  plain. 

But,  after  all,  you  are  too  clever  for  me.  YTou  have  left  a|ne 
of  retreat.  Y~ou  say,  “  So  said  somebody  once,  but  who,  and  v  in, 
we  do  not  know.”  Nobody  knows.  This  is  your  line  of  retijt; 
you  can  explain  it  away. 

The  statement,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  not  quoted,  and  c-li 
is  more  to  the  point  than  is  yours,  is,  by  consensus  of  op  ®, 
attributed  to  Solomon. 

I  often  admire  your  caustic  and  pretty  wit,  and  two  very  l  int 
instances  will  illustrate  my  point,  viz.  : — Dr.  Kenneth  )  's’s 
ventilator,  in  your  last  issue,  and  Mr.  McIntosh’s  now  imnjtal 
sporran.  But,  in  the  present  case,  as  regards  wit,  you  are  not  Jid 

jot 
he 

U” 

,vit 


cannot  expect  to  be,  in  it  with  Solomon.  Any  way,  if  you  d 
give  the  credit  to  Solomon,  you  might  have  given  it  to 
Preacher.”  YTou  say,  “  Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
but  “  The  Preacher  ”  puts  it  with  far  greater  incisiveness  an< 
when  he  says,  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.,  12,  “  Of  making  many  books 
is  no  end.” 

I  trust  that  the  “  awful  example  ”  set  by  yourselves  and  the  E 
of  “  Photography  ”  will  be  enough  to  warn  the  Editor  of  the  “ 
and  “  P.N.,”  and  of  “The  Photogram,”  to  keep  clear  of 
tions  ( ?)  from  a  book  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
of  in  the  curriculum  of  education  of  editors  of  photographic  joui 
— Your  obedient  servant,  W.  R.  Bla 

Duffield,  Derby, 

March  15,  1909. 

[The  only  grain  of  comfort  we  can  derive  from  Mr.  Bland’s 
justifiable,  yet  gentle,  remonstrance  is  that  it  may,  indeed,  b 
means  of  saving  both  our  more  youthful  and  senior  confreres 
like  misadventures.— Eds.  “  B.J.”] 
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answers  to  Correspondents. 

tographs  Registered  : — 

Harrison,  .1,  Perrers  Road,  Hammersmith,  London,  W.  Photograph  of 
',e\  Dixjn,  Bint  < m-iveight  B'  Xer 

Yerbury,  1,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh.  Three  Photographs  of  the  Rev. 
jew  is  Davidson. 

Hoffman,  West  Cliff  Studio,  Freeland  Road,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Photognph: 
Vave  Splash,  Clact  n-on-Sea. 

'urnbull,  620,  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow.  Two  Photographs:  Camel,  an 
1 urlisanA  Ice  Rink  Aub  ;  and  Canadian  Curlers,  both  at  Crossmgloof  Rink 
hasgow. 

Thorburn. — We  are  unable  to  say.  We  should  advise  you  to 
it  your  query  to  the  “  Cinematograph  Journal,”  or,  better  still, 
rhaps,  to  the  makers  of  the  apparatus. 

roR.— 1.  The  factor  is  40.  2.  See  the  table  and  rules  in  the 

Almanac,”  p.  931. 

,  Line. — Try  E.  Herridge  and  Co.,  Staines;  or  Birmingham 
tulding  Warehouse,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

[.  0. — We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  we  imagine  the  solution 
simply  one  of  potassium  bromide,  containing  some  boric  acid 
an  additional  restrainer.  We  would  suggest  that  some  potassium 
rate  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

tE. — We  are  sorry  we  . are  unable  to  help  you.  We  can  only  refer 
u  to  the  British  firms  who  in  our  columns  announce  these  articles, 
they  are  made  up  into  frames. 

j  CEO.  Prints. — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  could  obtain 
jreoscopic  views  of  the  “  White  City,”  also  the  great  “  Earth- 
ake  ”  ? — En. 

Try  Underwood  and  Underwood,  Heddon  Street,  Regent 
reet,  W. 

to. — 1.  We  gave  you  the  names  of  the  only  two  books  of  im- 
rtance.  See  also  “Composition  in  Portraiture,”  reviewed  last 
ek,  and  also  under  “New  Books”  on  another  page.  2.  Flash- 
ht  or  a  flash  lamp  is  used,  as  a  rule. 

.—1.  We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  formula  on  page  821  of  the 
Almanac.”  The  Vanguard  “  Lustralene  ”  ought  to  meet  your 
nts.  2.  The  more  ether  added,  the  finer  the  grain. 

.e  P.O.P. — I  have  about  9  doz.  postcards  and  some  P.O.P.,  stale 
1  discoloured  as  sample  sent  herewith;  they  are  over  twelve 
mths  old.  Can  you  advise  me  of  any  profitable  way  of  using 
s  material?  I  believe  it  is  not  easy  to  restore  it  to  proper  con- 
ion.  Is  it  any  use  bleaching  the  paper  and  removing  the  silver, 
m  resensitising  by  any  process,  or  can  you  suggest  any  profitable 
1 3  .for  it? — Stale. 

iVe  should  say  that  the  only  profitable  way  of  dealing  with  the 
per  is  to  fix  it  and  add  the  fixing  bath  to  your  residues.  It 
y  be  possible  to  turn  the  paper  to  some  account,  but  we  cannot 
•  ugest  any  method,  and  we  doubt  if  any  attempt  to  utilise  it  would 
b  cost  more  than  the  purchase  of  new  paper. 

F  t  Lantern  Slide. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
orm  me  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  lantern  slide 
losed,  also  if  there  is  any  remedy;  the  slide  is  three  years 
and  has  been  kept  in  a  dry  place.— Stain. 

Che  effect  is  no  doubt  due  to  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
tern.  The  slide  should  Pave  been  varnished.  There  is  no 
ledy  so  far  as  we  know. 

jestion  of  Charges. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
red  this  morning  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers: — “I  be- 
g  to  a  literary  society  which  enrols  some  excellent  amateur 
hographers,  but,  owing  to  the  crippling  charges  which  are  occa- 
;  ially  made  by  professional  photographers,  we  are  depending 
1  re  and  more  upon  co-operation  amongst  ourselves.  I  am  a  great 
;  nirer  of  ‘  Live  and  let  live,’  and  fully  recognise  the  artistic 
;  1  material  excellence  of  much  photographic  work  done  for  me, 
!  gold  can  be  bought  too  dearly.”  The  writer  of  the  criticism 
1  photographic  charges  wants  a  monument  in  a  village  church  four 
1  ive  miles  distant  photographed.  He  desires  three  10  x  8  B.  and 
platinotype  prints,  full  of  detail,  suitable  for  reproduction.  The 
]pe  I  am  charging  him  is  31s.  6d.  and  cost  of  the  hire  of  convey - 
Ie-  After  correspondence  he  agrees  to  pay  my  charge  for  the 
.1  its  and  half  the  cost  of  conveyance.  Now,  I  know  from  previous 
1  asal  of  the  “Journal”  when  the  question  of  prices  crop  up  you 
h  :  “You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  that,  and  charge  according  to 


the  class  of  business  you  do,”  which,  of  course,  is  very  true,  but 
exceedingly  ATague.  I  believe  I  am  recognised  as  a  photographer 
doing  a  refined  class  of  business.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion 
on  the  charges  ? — Vellum. 

We  should  consider  the  charge  very  moderate  if  the  work  is  good. 
While  the  price  is  less  than  many  Avould  charge,  it  is  more  than 
some  Avould  quote.  As  Ave  haA’e  said  on  many  previous  occasions, 
there  are  no  universal  rates  for  this  class  of  Avork. 

Salary. — I  am  about  to  finish  my  apprenticeship.  If,  after  stating 
what  I  can  do,  you  vrould  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  salary  I  could 
reasonably  ask  in  applying  for  situation,  I  AA'Ould  feel  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  I  can  retouch  ATery  Avell,  Avork  up  enlargements  in 
sepia  and  B.  and  W. ,  Aristo  and  bromide  printing  and  toning, 
copying.  I  have  taken  several  photographs,  both  in  studio  and  out¬ 
door,  but  I  haATe  had  ATery  little  personal  operating  to  do.  Although 
I  assist  ATery  often  out  of  doors,  I  haATe  not  had  much  practice  in  the 
studio.  Still,  I  could  assist  and  “take”  in  absence  of  principal,  if 
necessary.  I  might  say  that  in  retouching  and  Avorking-up  enlarge¬ 
ments  the  modelling  and  stipple  is,  without  doubt,  excellent.  Age 
21.  What  salary  may  I  ask? — Apprentice. 

Without  seeing  specimens  of  the  Avork  you  can  do  Ave  can  give  no 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  salary  you  should  ask.  As  you  seem 
to  have  had  no  experience  in  studio  Avork  we  should  think  you 
should  not  ask  more  than  about  25s.  a  Aveek  to  begin  with. 

Artificial  Light. — I  want  to  add  night  portraiture  for  bazaars,  etc. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  :  a.  Hoav  many  incandescent  gas  burners 
are  necessary  if  the  usual  half-circle  reflector  is  used?  b.  To  work 
Avith  a  No.  2  Multisecto  (Fallowfieid’s  patent),  is  a  Ross  half¬ 
plate  R.R.,  AAOrking  at  f( 5.8,  suitable,  or  must  it  be  a  portrait  lens? 
— In  the  Dark. 

a.  Eight  or  ten  can  be  used,  but  the  more  burners  there  are  the 
shorter  will  be  the  exposure.  The  usual  reflector  will  be  useful 
in  the  even  diffusion  of  the  light,  b.  The  R.R.  lens  can  be  used, 
but  it  will  require  about  double  the  exposure  that  a  portrait  lens 
would. 

Hypo-eliminator,  etc.— 1.  I  have  seen  instructions  for  quick  Avashing 
of  plates  by  repeated  immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  Would  this  method  do  for  eliminating  hypo  from 
bromide  prints,  or  Avould  it  leaA’e  a  stain?  2.  If  I  coated  some 
wooden  trays  Avith  asphalt,  pure  rubber,  and  mineral  naphtha,  as 
directed  in  the  “YTear  Book,”  Avould  it  do  for  developing  plates 
and  fixing  same?  also  for  bromide  developing,  fixing,  and  Avashing 
(of  course  using  separate  trays),  or  would  the  coating  come  off  and 
spoil  my  work  in  any  way?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  the  asphalt, 
rubber,  etc.,  and1  what  is  the  cost? — Trays. 

1.  It  can  be  used,  but  care  is  needed  to  aAToid  broAvn  stains  in  the 
prints.  Such  stains  are  almost  certain  to  be  produced,  though 
they  are  readily  removed  Avith  a  Aveak  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  But 
our  advice  to  you  is  to  give  a  thorough  fixation  of  the  prints  in  4oz. 
per  pint  hypo,  and  Avash  in  running  water.  In  these  circumstances, 
even  if  the  Avashing  is  short,  the  prints  will  have  every  chance  of 
being  permanent.  2.  The  trays  Avould  be  suitable.  3.  You  can 
buy  the  materials  from  a  large  drug  store,  or  from  a  house  such  as 
Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  which  supplies  photo-engravers. 

Camera. — Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  this  little  camera 
I  herewith  send  you?  1.  What  aperture  does  it  work  at?  2.  Hoav 
can  it  be  used  as  a  Graphoscope?  3.  Where  can  films  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  it? — T.  H.  D. 

1.  The  aperture  with  cap  and  stop  on  appears  to  be  about  fj 30, 
and  without  stop  about  f/9.  2.  The  camera  is  evidently  in¬ 

tended  for  use  with  a  roll  film,  and  Avhen  used  as  a  “  grapho¬ 
scope”  a  positive  film  image  would  be  inserted  in  place  of  the 
negative,  and  the  backing  plate  of  Auilcanite  and  the  circular  plate 
in  back  of  camera  would  both  be  removed.  The  lens  cap  being 
also  taken  away  and  the  camera  held  back  to  the  light  the  image 
could  be  observed  through  the  lens.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
would  not  turn  it  into  a  graphoscope,  as  that  properly  consists 
of  a  large  lens  through  which  both  eyes  can  observe  the  photo¬ 
graph.  3.  We  cannot  answer  this.  You  had  better  write  to  some 
r.f  the  big  dealers  and  ask  them  if  they  can  help  you.  The 
camera  is  an  old  idea  and  Ave  fear  that  films  may  no  longer  be 
obtainable. 

Green  Tones. — Could  you  through  the  medium  of  your  Aralued 
paper  inform  me  of  a  formula  for  toning  bromide  prints  to 
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a  bright!  green — one  which  could  be  relied  upon  for  an  even 
tone  when  doing  large  batches? — “Bristol.” 

The  best  formula  we  know  is  that  given  in  the  “  Almanac,” 
page  810,  but  we  think  you  will  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
even  tones  in  the  case  of  large  batches.  For  this  purpose  a 
green  carbon  tissue  would  be  more  reliable. 

Titles  on  Negatives. — Enclosed  please  find  post-card.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  know  the  method  that  is  employed  in  printing  titles 
on  them. — “  Anglais.” 
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(d)  Must  plates  be  washed  free  from  hypo  before  its  use7  (e) 
the  case  of  P. O.P.,  will  prior  use  affect  toning?  (3)  The  addre.s 
firm  from  whom  to  obtain  strong  12in.  glass  cylinder? — K.  E.  1- 
(1)  Over-hardening  will  cause  stripping,  which  will  be  helped  r 
storage  in  a  warm  dry  place.  (2)  -For  (a)  or  (b),  5  or  10  per  c» . 
solution — i.e.,  formalin  5  or  10  parts  per  100  parts  of  water. 
Yes.  (d)  Not  necessarily,  (e)  The  bath  can  be  used  bef  ■ 
toning.  (3)  A  chemical  apparatus  house,  such  as  A.  H.  Bai, 
Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. 


The  usual  method  is  to  have  the  words  forming  the  title  set 
up  in  type  and  photographed  on  a  “  process  ”  plate.  The  sub¬ 
ject  negative  having  been  made  with  a  clear  margin  round  it, 
a  strip  of  the  title  negative  is  laid  down  on  this  margin  by 
stripping,  and  the  clear  margin  then  filled  up  with  “  photopake  ” 
or  other  blocking-out  mixture  except  over  the  strip  of  title,  which 
is  made  dense  enough  in  the  first  instance  to  print  white.  If  a 
clear  portion  in  a  landscape  negative  cannot  be  found  (in  cases 
where  the  title  has  to  appear  on  the  view)  a  portion  must  be 
cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Retouching  Medium. — Can  you  say  why  the  retouching  medium, 
after  successful  use  for  some  time,  now  reduces  the  density  of 
negatives  on  application  with  finger-tip  in  the  usual  way? — - 
“  Enthu.” 

This  defect  may  arise  either  from  thickening  of  the  medium 
(in  which  case  thin  with  amylacetate),  or  more  probably,  the 
negatives  are  now  being  insufficiently  washed  after  fixation  or 
intensification.  Impurity  of  the  washing  water  is  another  pos¬ 
sible  cause.  It  is  advisable  to  wipe  the  negatives  whilst  wet 
(after  Avashing)  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  Again,  the  trouble 
may  be  avoided  by  applying  the  medium  all  over  the  negative, 
when  the  reduction  will  be-  imperceptible. 

B.  Bos  Santos  Leitao. — There  is  only  one  maker,  Messrs.  Sanger 
Shepherd  and  Co.  See  their  catalogue  in  the  current  “Almanac.” 

Carbon  Process. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  (1)  a  book  published  on 
carbon  printing  and  developing,  and  the  price  for  same  ;  (2)  bow 
much  Avould  an  outfit  for  the  working  of  carbons  cost  and  the  best 
house  to  deal  Avith  for  same? — H.  S.  Burton. 

(1)  There  are  several  good  text-books:  “ABC  Guide  to  Auto¬ 
type  Permanent  Photography,”  by  J.  R.  Sawyer,  Is.;  “Carbon 
Printing,”  by  E.  J.  Wall,  Is.  ;  “  Practical  Carbon  Printing,”  by 
Thos.  Illingworth,  Is.  (2)  From  a  few  shillings  upwards.  See  the 
list  of  makers  on  p.  1,330  of  the  current  “Almanac.” 

Copying  Paintings. — I  have  a  number  of  oil  paintings  to  copy  in  a 
room  situated  as  sketch  (size  about  24ft.,  size  of  skylight  about 
10ft.  by  6ft.)  from  about  12  o’clock  to  2.  Sun  is  about - posi¬ 

tion.  Could  you  tell  me  about  best  position  to  place  pictures,  also 
about  the  exposure  in  good  light,  12  to  2,  with  anastigmat  Staley 
lOfin.  lens  at  /y44,  reducing  to  about  one-eighth,  using  Imperial 
“  Process  ”  plates,  H.  and  D.  12,  or  would  you  recommend  a 
different  plate? — H.  C. 

As  the  room  is  square,  we  should  say  the  best  place  to  put  the 
pictures  would  be  diagonally  between  B  and  D,  as  seen  in  the 
sketch.  Instead  of  using  process  plates,  you  would,  in  copying 
oil  paintings,  find  isoehromatic  ones  far  preferable.  One  or  two 
trial  plates  would  tell  you  better  than  we  can  as  to  the  exposure 
necessary. 

Lens  Query. — I  am  intending  to  open  a  photographic  studio  here 
(size  27  by  12),  and  Avould  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
inform  me  what  lens  would  be  most  suitable  for  general  work — that 
is,  cabinet  bust,  three-quarter,  and  full  length — and  also  that  most 
suitable  for  Avhole-plate  groups  and  single  figures  (both  in  studio)? 
— Beginner. 

If  you  are  limited  to  one  lens,  the  most  generally  useful  in  a 
studio  27ft.  long  would  be  a  portrait  lens  (/’/4)  of  about  14in.  or 
15in.  focus.  A  good  one  of  that  focus  will  cover  the  whole  plate, 
and  can  be  used  also  for  full-length  cabinets. 

Negatives  Stripping. — fl)  The  probable  reason  of  films  stripping 
from  glass  after  negatives  come  out  of  stock  less  than  a  year  old? 
The  negatives  in  question  were  hardened  in  alum  bath  after 
fixing.  (2)  We  believe  you  recommend  the  use  of  formalin  in 
preference  to  alum.  What  strength  solution  is  advisable  (a,)  for 
plates,  (b)  for  papers?  (c)  Can  the  solution  be  used  repeatedly? 


Colouring. — 1.  Would  you  recommend  the  working-up  and  color¬ 
ing  of  enlargements  as  a  lucrative  profession  to  capable  arti.-  • 

2.  Is  the  profession  of  B.  and  W.  artists  already  overcrowd' 

3.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  a  B.  and  W.  artist? — Easel. 

1.  No,  we  cannot,  as  competition  in  that  class  of  work  is  v 

great  at  the  present  time.  2.  We  should  say  that  it  was,  j udg  z 
from  the  number  of  adA-ertisements  of  those  wanting  employmt 
that  appear  in  our  columns  weekly.  3.  The  greater  portion  ■ 
this  kind  of  work  is  now  paid  for  as  “piece  work.” 


A  Disputed  Order. — I  am  a  photographer,  but  have  lost  my  stir  . 
and  am  now  in  a  A’ery  poor  way,  taking  postcards.  A  statio 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  one  dozen  views  of  the  ret: 
snow  (cover  in  all  about  four  milesj).  He  said  he  would  w  t 
several  gross  at  Id.  each.  I  took  him  proof,  with  which  he  s 
pleased,  and  ordered  1,000.  He  would  not  pay  in  advance  for  th  . 
or  portion  of  them.  Being,  as  I  say,  in  a  small  way,  I  could  t 
get  the  blank  cards,  etc.,  without  some  cash  ;  told  him  so,  i 
offered  to  take  25  per  cent,  for  cash,  but  he  would  not  pay.  n 
a  week’s  time  I  was  able  to  do  200,  and  he  then  said  he  wcl 
not  have  them,  as  it  was  too  late,  and  did  not  do  business  in  1 1 
way.  Can  I  make  him  pay  for  the  taking  of  the  negath  ? 
What  Avould  be  a  reasonable  charge? — Postcard. 

If  you  did  not  stipulate  that  the  cards  were  to  be  paid  r 
wholly  or  in  part  in  advance,  we  do  not  see  that  you  could  cl'n 
payment  till  the  order  was  completed.  Postcards  such  as  tie 
are  of  passing  interest  only,  and  if  you  were  a  long  timan 
executing  the  order  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  it  was  <i- 
celled.  In  that  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  recover  anytlk 
for  taking  the  negatives.  That  is  a  matter  the  County  Court  jll 
decide  if  you  think  it  well  to  take  it  there. 


Developing  P.O.P. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  method  u 
deA'elopment  of  partially  printed  P.O.P.  prints?  I  saw  one  sj:e 
time  ago,  which  said  soak  the  prints  in  a  10  per  cent,  solutiolk 
bromide  of  potash  for  five  minutes,  then  develop  with  31. Q.  Itfd 
this  method,  but  prints  almost  immediately  cHweloped  quite  bl 
Also,  I  tried  a  method  as  given  in  “  B.J.  Almanac” — hy 
quinone,  24  grs.  ;  citric  acid,  60  grs.  ;  soda  acetate,  I3  oz.  ;  Avdi, 
30  oz. — but  before  development  was  complete  the  back  of  the  plit 
went  a  muddy  broAvn  colour.  I  have  not  got  a  print  hand;  )i 
would  send  one.  Your  advice  on  this  would  be  esteemed. — £  p. 

The  mistake  you  made  in  the  first  (bromide)  process  was  ii  ie 
developer.  This  should  be  the  highly  restrained  formula  give  m 
page  833  of  the  “Almanac.”  Most  of  the  acid-developer  fori  ia? 
are  apt  to  stain  the  backs  of  the  prints.  Y"ou  should  look  u] 
numerous  articles  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  infie 
“Almanacs”  during  the  past  year  or  two. 


**.*  NOTICE  TO  advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  su 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bublishers,  and  advertisements  are  inst 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appeal 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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COLONIAL  NUMBER. 

Second  Year. 

iis  special  issue  of  the  British  Journal  is  posted  direct  to 
ographers  throughout  the  British  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

SUMMARY. 

ie  1909  Photographic  Market.  The  announcement  of  our  m ben¬ 
to  review  the  new  apparatus  and  materials  just  coming  upon 
English  photographic  market  has  compelled  us  to  devote  a 
adorable  proportion  of  this  issue  to  this  purpose.  (Pp.  241-258.) 
Hint  to  Colonial  Readers.  We  publish  some  photographs  and 
s  sent  to  us  by  recipients  of  last  year’s  and  the  present 
londal  Number.”  (P.  2-38.) 

b  Process  Workers.  Under  this  week's  “  Photo-Mechanical 
is  ”  the  new  bitumen  process  for  chromo-litho  work  is  dealt 
r:  with  some  other  hints.  (P.  259.) 

i  order  to  give  an  idea  to  our  Colonial  readers  of  the  present/ 
erences  as  regards  mounts  and  mounting  among  photographers 
he  better  class  we  describe  the  tendency  of  the  recent  move- 
t  towards  more  artistic  mounting  and  describe  specifically  a 
commercial  mounts  of  the  better  class.  (P.  236.) 

>me  tested  formulae,  which,  for  good  reasons,  differ  somewhat 
l  those  commonly  recommended,  are  given  on  page  232. 

new  method  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  sulphide-toning  as 
1  as  of  other  warm  tones  in  bromide  prints  from  lantern  slides 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Welborne  Piper.  (P.  231.) 
lie  photographic  conditions  in  British  Columbia  to  be  realised 
photographic  traders  are  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  article 
Mr.  L.  Haweis)  which  commences  page  233. 

•  brief  review  of  the  state  of  things  photographic  in  Jan  an  is 
tten  for  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Blow,  of  Kyoto.  (P.  236.) 
he.  excellent  work  done  by  the  Professional  Photographers 
o.ciation  is  described  in  the  annual  report  of  the  committee 
rrnted  on  page  239. 

onie  of  the  practical  methods  which  the  photographer  may  avail 
self  of  in  arranging:  tihe  studio  “  foreground  ”  are  mentioned 
m  article  on  page  230. 

practical  note  on  the  used  of  acid  amidol  for  stand  develop- 
it  is  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris.  (P.  235.) 

Wf6  cn  9ie  advantage  of  reflections  in  the  floor  of  the  studio 
photographic  portraiture  appears  on  page  230. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

To  Our  Readers  T  ...  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Here  and  In  tins  special  and  enlarged  issue  we 

Across  the  are  able  to  present  a  review  of  the  most 

Seas.  recent  introductions  upon  the  photo¬ 

graphic  market  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  materials. 
This  special  section  will  he  found  to  contain  reports  of 
goods  introduced  as  recently  as  a  day  or  two  before  the 
final  closing  of  these  pages  for  the  press,  and  we  can 
therefore  offer  it  to  our  colonial  and  foreign  friends  as 
the  most  convenient  and  up-to-date  source  of  reference  they 
can  have,  and  also  as  a  demonstration  of  the  great  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  English  makers  and  vendors.  Yet 
even  our  review,  lengthy  as  it  is,  does  not  exhaust  the 
output  of  new  goods  appearing  in  the  present  season.  Later 
issues  of  the  “  B.J.”  must  be  left  to  describe  other  intro¬ 
ductions,  but  we  hope  that  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  into  whose  hands  this  number  directly  comes  will 
see  in  it  a  link  between  themselves  and  the  many  British 

firms  whose  names  figure  prominently  in  these  pages. 

*  *  *' 

Farmer’s  This  well-known  reducer  is  very  com- 

Reducer.  monly  prescribed  to  be  made  by  adding 

a  little  ferricyanide  solution  to  the  ordinary  fixing  bath, 
and  quite  recently  we  have  seen  the  strange  advice  given 
to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath.  Both  recommendations  are 
bad  ones,  because  too  much  hypo  speedily  decomposes  the 
ferricyanide,  and  the  presence  of  an  acid  very  greatly 
accelerates  this  decomposition.  The  hypo  solution  used 
should  not  be  more  than  one  quarter  the  strength  of  an 
ordinary  fixing  hath ;  that  is,  it  should  not  exceed  a 
strength  of  loz.  in  20,  and  acids  should  be  most  carefully 
kept  out  of  the  way.  A  little  alkali  will  do  no  harm,  in 
fact  it  may  assist  the  reducer  to  work,  but  an  acid  will 
only  upset  the  action.  Its  effect  will  be  manifest  by  the 
speedy  change  of  colour  of  the  reducer  from  yellow  to  blue, 
whereas  a  properly  compounded  bath  will  keep  yellow  for 
Quite  a  long  time. 

*  *  * 

Of  late  years  a  fallacy  has  obtained  to 
the  effect  that  wrong  exposure  cannot 
be  counteracted  by  any  modification  of 
development,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
not  long  ago,  when  development  by  inspection  was  the 
rule,  many  workers  very  successfully  demonstrated  methods 
of  combating  very  extreme  over-exposure.  Recently  it 
occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
method  of  development  used  when  making  warm-tone  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  Two  very  rapid  plates  were  exposed,  a  small 
stop  being  used  so  as  to  bring  the  times  of  exposure  well 
under  control.  One  plate  was  exposed  for  5  seconds,  which 
proved  to  he  a  correct  exposure  for  normal  development, 
and  the  other  plate  given  twenty  times  this  exposure  on  the 
same  subject.  The  second  plate  was  then  developed  with 
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a  very  strong  metol-hydroquinone  developer,  to  which 
equal  parts  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
bromide  were  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  grains 
of  each  to  every  ounce  of  developer.  Development  was 
very  prolonged,  and  the  result  was  a  negative  as  good  as 
the  other  in  all  respects,  excepting  that  it  was  rather 
thin  and  of  a  warmish  tone.  This  was  intensified,  and  in 
the  end  the  ten  minutes’  exposure  negative  printed  a 
little  harder,  if  anything,  than  the  five  seconds’  exposure. 


Polished 
Furniture  i 
the  Studio. 


In  looking  over  a  somewhat  large  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  portraits  the  other 
day  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  fine  as  they  were,  they  would  have  been  still  more 
effective  had  they  been  free  from  a  certain  spottiness 
caused  by  reflections  from  the  polished  furniture.  The 
almost  glassy  surface  of  new  French  polish  reflects  so 
much  light  that  in  some  cases  the  reflections  on  the  chair 
or  table  are  the  brightest  points  in  the  picture.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  use  furniture  which  will  give  a  rich 
effect— very  much  to  be  desired  of  course — without  this 
distracting  spottiness.  The  late  Valentine  Blanchard,  we 
believe  it  was,  who  kept  in  the  studio  a  few  pieces  of  fine 
glass-paper,  and  when  the  caretaker  had  diligently  bees¬ 
waxed  the  chairs,  he  would  take  off  a  little  of  the  shine 
by  the  judicious  application  of  this.  Many  people  are 
now  using,  in  their  houses,  furniture  which  is  wax  polished 
instead  of  being  brightly  polished,  and  the  effect  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  good,  while  the  furniture  is  not  so  likely  to  show 
every  finger-mark.  Chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture 
used  as  accessories  might  with  advantage  be  so  finished. 
While  we  would  suggest  less  polish  on  the  furniture,  we 
would,  however,  advocate  more  on  the  floor.  If  a  parquet 
floor  is  laid  down,  or  the  very  excellent  substitute,  the 
modern  linoleum,  indurated  or  inlaid,  it  may  be  waxed, 
and  when  in  good  condition  will  give  reflections  in  full- 
length  portraits  and  groups  which  greatly  increase  the 
interest  and  pictorial  quality  of  the  work.  With  such  a 
floor,  one  little  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  Do  not 
have  small  rugs  laid  on  it,  or  some  unfortunate  client, 
thoughtlessly  stepping  quickly  on  to  such  a  rug,  may  find 
'himself  losing  his  grip  of  the  floor.  ! 


Wooden  Few  workers  know  the  comfort  and  con- 

Developing  venience  of  wooden  developing  dishes. 
Dishes.  They  are  very  inexpensive,  for  though 

they  may  cost  as  much  to  make  really  well  as  a  “  porce¬ 
lain  ”  dish  costs,  they  last  well  and  are  not  liable  to  frac¬ 
ture  as  is  earthenware.  For  developing  batches  of  plates 
they  have  the  great  advantage  that,  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  being  flat,  the  plates  do  not  slip  about  and  over 
each  other.  They  are  considerably  lighter  to  handle  than 
earthenware,  and  in  the  winter  are  warmer  for  the  hands 
and  also  for  the  developer,  the  temperature  of  which 
naturally  drops  as  soon  as  poured  into  a  cold  dish.  To 
be  effective  such  dishes  should  be  well  made,  carefully 
grooved  and  dovetailed  together,  and  should  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  hardwood.  On  the  whole,  a  wooden  bottom 
is  to  be  preferred  to  glass,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
wood  is  preferable  to  earthenware.  We  have  recentlv  had 
some  small  dishes  made  for  holding  a  number  of  hand- 
camera  exposures  side  by  side  in  a  row,  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  being  fitted  with  small  wooden  pegs  to  keep  the  plates 
from  sliding  over  each  other  when  lifting  them  out  for 
examination  during  development.  Wooden  dishes  need 
handling  with  a  certain  amount  of  care,  for  though  they 
will  not  break,  their  joints,  if  subjected  to  any  strain, 
will  tend  to  open  and  become  leaky.  Paraffin  wax  may 
be  run  into  the  joints  with  a  hot  flat-iron,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  such  luting  is  quite  unnecessary. 
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FOREGROUNDS  IN  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRARy 
Whilst  not  of  such  moment  as  the  background,  sii 
occurs  only  in  full-length  figures,  yet  the  foreground 
do  almost  as  much  towards  making  or  marring  the  r 
Continuous  foregrounds  are  perhaps  the  best  for  land 
and  plain  grounds.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  i 
way,  and  certainly  tend  to  untidiness.  About  thej^t 
way  of  dealing  with  them  when  attached  to  backgr<  qcU 
on  stretchers  is  to  tack  a  light  lath  on  the  extreme  out 
of  the  foreground  and  another  under  the  foregone, 
midway  between  the  frame  and  the  front  lath.  The  cks 
will  not  show,  nor  will  the  slight  ridge  made  by  the  m.db 
piece,  when  the  foreground  is  in  use,  be  noticed.  Che 
lath,  which  should  be  of  one-inch  by  quarter-inch  ufi. 
should  be  longer  by  about  six  inches  than  the  widj  of 
the  foreground.  The  latter,  when  out  of  use,  is  lift*  b- 
this  middle  strip  and  hooked  on  to  two  hooks,  fix<  in 
the  correct  position  on  the  frame.  Whilst  this  methl  i? 
very  quick  and  effective  for  grounds  on  frames,  “  lere 
being  nothing,”  as  the  advertisements  say,  “  to  geibut 
of  order,”  those  grounds  that  are  on  the  theatrical-jirier 
system,  i.e.,  have  the  roller  at  the  bottom,  are  more  difiult 
to  arrange.  The  other  method  of  rolling  at  the  top  iver 
is,  nor  can  be,  satisfactory,  unless  expensive  metal  rc  ers 
are  used.  With  the  former  system  the  roller  is  plac  to 
hang  an  inch  or  two  off  the  floor,  and  the  foregrtnd 
tacked,  or  preferably  glued,  to  the  roller.  The  cord  are 
arranged  in  the  usual  way  (for  full  details  of  this  syem 
see  December  15,  1905,  or  “  B.J.A.,”  p.  00. 

1907),  and  it  will  be  found  that  foreground  and  gr.nd 
roll  up  together. 

Continuous  foregrounds,  however,  add  greatly  to  >st. 
and  one  separate  foreground  is  frequently  used  for  sejral 
different  canvases.  A  piece  of  washable  background-  pth 
of  dark  grey  colour  may  be  used,  but  it  soon  ruckup 
and  looks  back  At  each  end  of  one  studio  we  knovthe 
floor  has  been  covered  with  plain  green  cork  carpet,  his 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  ground,  interior  or  exterior,  id. 
without  being  incongruous,  wears  well,  and  washes  eily. 
For  very  light  grounds  or  plain  blacks  the  foregroids 
are  used  as  first  described,  and  are,  of  course,  placed  tar 
the  cork.  Another  substance  likely  to  be  equally  ujful 
would  be  a  plain  middle  tone  cocoa  matting,  or  a  capet 
felt  could  be  laid.  The  plain  surfaces  of  these  mateals 
are  much  better  than  any  but  a  very  retiring  pa  rn 
carp-et  for  interiors,  and  are  equally  satisfactory  foiix- 
teriors. 

With  the  panelled  background  now  so  frequently  sed 
in  the  best  studios,  parquet,  or  an  inlaid  “  lino  ”  of  pa  let 
pattern,  is  suitable,  but  has  the  drawback  that  a  >se 
foreground  must  be  provided  for  all  ihe  outdoor  sc  es. 

An  almost  plain  carpet  can  be  used  to  good  effect  pa- 
sionally,  or  a  self-coloured  rug  may  be  pressed  into  serjce. 
The  new  wool  carpet  squares  are  very  excellent,  the  grind 
being  in  several  designs  self-coloured,  with  a  colo  ed 
border  only. 

The  chief  drawback  to  what  might  be  termed  univisal 
foregrounds  as  opposed  to  the  painted  ones  is  the  all-  er 
sameness  which  is  so  unnatural  for  out  of  doors.  If  a<is- 
series,  such  as  a  wall  seat,  or  anything  occupying  a  cerjn- 
amount  of  space,  are  used,  this  will  not  matter,  but  w.re 
the  angle  between  background  and  floor  shows  very  n: 
a  better  and  more  pleasing  effect  will  be  obtained  by  bi 
ing  up  this  sameness.  A  grass  mat  in  not  too  sharp  f 
is  useful,  or  imitation  leaves  may  be  used  with  effect ; 
for  child  pictures  flowers  may  be  strewn  about.  Bo 
from  the  millinery  department  of  a  store  this  woulcbe 
expensive  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  inquiries  in  the  i'ht 
quarters  will  generally  enable  one  to  buy  damaged  sp-}5 
at’  something-  like  one  penny  each.  One  of  the  illu 
tions  in  the  first  edition  of  the  late  H.  P.  Robinson’s  b  k 
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3torial  Effect  in  Photography,”  is  an  albumen  print 
girl  on  a  most  elaborate  “  real  ”  foreground,  consisting 
gravel  path,  turf,  and  ferns.  This  arrangement  was 
e  up  of  fresh-gathered  greenery,  etc.,  arranged  on  a 
table  placed  on  castors  for  convenience  in  travelling 
it  the  studio.  Whilst  not  expecting  many  modern 
to  find  time  or  take  the  trouble  to  make  up  such  a 
y,  yet  the  table,  at  any  rate,  is  worth  notice.  For 
Iren  or  animals  they  are  a  great  advantage.  A  supply 
>al  pebbles,  at  any  rate,  can  be  kept  at  hand  without 
h  trouble,  and  with  logs  of  wood  are  very  useful, 
ix  of  clean  hay,  though  very  messy  afterwards,  leads  to 


some  happy  romps  with  the  children.  The  pebbles  are 
particularly  useful  for  a  seashore  background.  Such  a 
background  must,  however,  have  its  own  foreground,  since 
the  tone  of  the  sands  is  so  light,  and  any  break  would  be 
badly  noticeable.  A  good  sea  background  is  a  rara  avis, 
but  in  the  event  of  one  being  possessed,  wonders  in  the 
realistic  line  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  foreground. 
The  pebbles  are  simple,  but  odds  and  ends  such  as  corks, 
a  bit  of  net,  and  seaweed  should  be  at  hand,  whilst  coming 
more  under  the  head  of  “  accessories  ”  we  should  like  to 
mention  a  fisherman’s  “crab-pot”  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
posing  children  singly  or  in  small  groups. 


*  NEW  TONING  METHOD  FOR  BROMIDE  PRINTS 

AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


i  method  of  producing  warm-toned  lantern  slides  by  giving 
olonged  exposure  and  developing  with  a  highly  restrained 
e  loper,  usually  containing  ammonium  carbonate,  and  some- 
.]  s  other  ingredients,  is  well  known  to  all  photographers, 
i  not  very  many  practise  it.  Some  consider  it  to  be  a 
:  blesome  process,  as  the  precise  tone  that  will  be  attained 
i  hardly  be  prophesied  with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of  a 
;  lge  negative,  and  the  actual  tone  cannot  be  seen  until  the 
J:  is  dry.  Further  than  this,  the  process  is  with  some  plates 
ther  slow  one.  It  can,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  system 
any  particular  brand  of  plates,  and  while  recently  working 
.  such  a  system  for  use  with  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
lit ’s  recently  introduced  lantern  plates,  it  occurred  to  me 
a  method  of  producing  a  warm  tone  by  development 
I  .icable  to  a  freshly  exposed  plate  should  be  equally 
|  icable,  and  possibly  less  troublesome,  in  the  case  of  a 
k-toned  slide  that  had  been  bleached  to  a  bromide  or 
ride  of  silver,  and  on  trial  this  supposition  proved  quite 
ect.  It  appears  that  if  we  produce  a  black-tone  slide  and 
i  bleach  it  with  potassium  ferricyanide  and  bromide, 
s  amenable  to  precisely  the  same  process  of  warm-tone 
dopment  that  in  the  ordinary  way  we  should  apply  in  the 
instance.  The  procedure  is,  however,  far  more  convenient, 
to  can  work  in  a  good  light,  and  development  and1  exposure 
proceed  at  the  same  time.  I  have  not  experimented  very 
with  the  process,  and  the  procedure  up  to  the  present  has 

I  to  compound  a  developer  that  will  give  the  tone  required 
the  ordinary  method,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  bleached 
;e  and  allow  development  to  proceed  in  full  light.  Possibly 
rnuld  be  better  to  adopt  the  ordinary  method  of  exposing 
3  f°r  a  given  time  and  then  develop  in  a  safe  light.  As 
negative  is  used,  the  exposure  could  be  adjusted  with  great 
iracy,  for  it  should  be  the  same  for  a  given  colour  for  any 
e.  In  any  case,  the  method  has  given  very  satisfactory 
alts,  and  the  process  can  certainly  be  recommended  with  the 
atten  plates  referred  to  above.  The  toned  plates  should  be 
d  and  well  washed.  They  lose  a  little  in  fixing,  but  regain 
sity  on  drying. 

hese  experiments  on  toning  lantern  slides  naturally 
gested  that  the  same  procedure  might  be  applicable  to 
mide  prints,  and  on  trial  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  An 
ctlj  similar  method  was  adopted,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
!er  Prints  I  found  that  strong  black-tone  prints  gave  the  best 
dts.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  red 
es  on  prints,  but  no  doubt  this  is  possible.  Using  a  strong 

II  10  rodinal  developer  with  as  much  ammonium  carbonate 
could  be  got  into  it — the  quantity  seems  to  be  limited  in 

case  of  this  developer  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate — 
exposing  during  the  whole  period  of  development,  I 
amed  browns  and  sepias  not  very  different  from  those 


generally  expected  with  hypo-alum  toning.  They  are  certainly 
much  better  than  the  tones  usually  produced  with  ordinary 
sulphide  toning  methods,  while  the  process  is  just  as  easy. 
It  is  quicker  than  hypo-alum  toning,  and  might  easily  be 
carried  out  on  a  big  commercial  scale.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
find  out  how  far  and  in  what  way  the  tone  can  be  controlled 
and  the  conditions  that  will  give  the  most  useful  results. 
Whether  fixing  is  necessary  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  desirable  precaution.  Much  -must,  however, 
depend  upon  how  nearly  the  process  of  development  is  carried 
to  completeness.  Warm  tones  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  on 
bromide  papers  by  long  exposure  and  restrained  development, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
good  tones,  and  in  any  case  the  procedure  is  a  very  long  one 
and  somewhat  uncertain. 

Another  developer  that  has  given  excellent  results  is  hydro- 
quinone,  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  place  of  the  usual 
alkali  solution.  The  following  formulae  have  worked  very 
well  :• — - 


A. — Hydroquinone  .  160  grs. 

Potass,  metabisulphite  .  90  grs. 

Potass,  bromide  .  20  grs. 

Water  .  10  oz. 


36.5  gms. 

20.5  gms. 
4.6  gms. 

1,000  ccs. 


B. — Ammonium  carbonate  .  1  oz.  100  gms. 

Water  .  10  oz.  1,000  ccs. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  these  two  solutions  forms  a  very 
useful  developer. 

As  regards  the  bleaching  solution,  one  consisting  of  10  grs. 
bichromate  and  5  minims  hydrochloric  acid1  in  every  ounce  has 
given  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  my  hands.  After  bleach¬ 
ing  the  prints  are  well  washed,  and  are  then  immersed  in  the 
developer  and  allowed  to  develop  in  a  good  light.  Development 
is  slow  at  the  start,  but  when  it  has  once  begun  it  progresses 
rapidly.  The  tone  darkens  as  the  time  of  development  is  pro¬ 
longed,  and  this  is  one  way  of  controlling  the  colour.  Another 
is  to  modify  the  developer  by  varying  the  proportions  of  A  and 
B.  With  two  parts  A,  one  part  B,  and  one  part  water  develop¬ 
ment  is  slower,  and  we  can  stop  at  a  light  red-brown  tone. 
With  two  parts  A  and  three  parts  B  development  is  quicker, 
and  a  deep  brown  is  quickly  reached. 

Very  good  warm  browns  are  produced  when  potass,  ferri¬ 
cyanide  is  the  bleacher,  while  with  the  ferricyanide  and  bromide 
bleacher  purplish  browns  are  more  readily  obtained.  When 
copper  chloride  is  the  bleacher  black  tones  only  are  produced, 
which  effect  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

The  density  reduces  a  little  in  fixing,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  tones  become  much  darker  on  drying,  and  even 
if  a  print  appears  to  have  lost  too  much  in  the  fixing-bath  it 
will  probably  be  all  right  when  dry.  Natural  surface  or  glossy 
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papers  give  the  richest  results  ;  matt  papers  are  apt  to  appear 
rather  muddy  in  the  shadows,  just  as  they  do  with  sulphide 
toning. 

It  may  he  noted  that  the  actual  procedure  adopted  in  this 
new  toning  process  is  open  to  unlimited  variations,  and  the 
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range  of  tones  obtainable  is  propably  unlimited  also.  W<  , 
use  many  different  bleachers  and  many  different  deveffipJ 
the  only  essential  common  feature  in  all  cases  being  the 
of  ammonium  carbonate  either  as  the  accelerator  or  in  addit  l 
to  the  usual  accelerator.  0.  Welborne  Piptu 


SOME  TESTED  FORMULA  FOR  COMMON  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 


The  following  formula?  can,  from  personal  experience,  all  be 
recommended  as  reliable.  In  some  respects  they  differ  from  the 
usual  well-known  formulae  ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  all  cases,  and  the  modifications  that  have  been  made 
have  all  been  devised  to  produce  either  more  constant  results  or 
solutions  with  better  keeping  qualities. 

SulpHite  of  Soda  s  A.  StocK  Solution  which 
HLeeps  Wsll. 

As  is  well  known,  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  will  not  keep 
very  long,  and  very  quickly  becomes  useless  for  such  a  purpose 
as  the  preparation  of  an  amidol  developer.  The  following  solu¬ 
tion  will,  however,  keep  a  very  long  time.  It  can  be  relied  upon 
for  some  months  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  sulphite  is 
commonly  used  :  — 

Sulphite  of  soda  . .  2  ozs.  200  gms. 

Potass,  metabisulphite  .  2  drams.  25  gms. 

Water  .  10  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

These  should  be  dissolved  in  water  at  about  90  deg.  F. ,  and, 
when  dissolved,  the  solution  should  be  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 

N.B. — This  solution  is  the  one  referred  to  as  the  “neutral 
sulphite  solution”  in  the  following  amidol  and  pyro  develop¬ 
ment  formulae. 


Amidol  (Diamidophenol)  Developer. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  developer  for 
bromide  paper  or  lantern  slides  :  — 

Neutral  sulphite  solution  .  1  oz.  100  ccs. 

Water  .  3  ozs.  300  ccs. 

Amidol  or  diamidophenol  (added, 

dry)  .  8  grains.  1.8  gms. 

Potassium  bromide  (10  per  cent. 

solution)  . 10  minims.  2  ccs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  solution  contains  2  grains  amidol 
and  5  grain  bromide  to  every  ounce  of  developer.  This  is  a  good 
strength  for  most  positive  processes,  but  for  negatives  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  amidol  can  be  doubled  with  advantage. 

The  advantages  of  this  formula  over  others  in  which  plain 
sulphite  is  used  are,  first,  the  fact  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  neutral  sulphite  solution,  and  can 
always  prepare  fresh  developer  at  a  moment’s  notice  by  adding 
the  dry  amidol  and  the  bromide  as  required.  Second,  that  the 
mixed  developer  will  keep  better  during  use  than  the  ordinary 
formula,  and  can  be  used  for  a  greater  number  of  prints  in 
succession. 

Pyro-Soda  Developer. 

Make  up  two  solutions  according  to  the  following  formulae  :  — 

A.  — Neutral  sulphite  solution  .  14  ozs.  700  ccs. 

Pyro  (sublimed  or  cryst.)  .  160  grs.  18  gms. 

Water  to  make .  20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

B.  — Soda  carbonate  .  4  ozs.  200  gms. 

Water  to  make  .  20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 


Take  equal  parts  A  and  B,  and  add  two  parts  water. 

This  developer  will  produce  negatives  free  from  pyro  stain, 
and  4  to  6  minutes’  development  at  normal  temperature  with 
full  exposure  will  yield  soft  negatives  full  of  detail  and 
well  suited  to  enlarging.  The  advantages  of  the  developer  are 


its  cleanliness  and  the  extraordinary  keeping  qualities  of  ? 

A  solution. 

When  stronger  negatives  are  required,  the  developer  can  ? 
made  up  by  taking  equal  parts  of  A,  of  B,  and  of  water,  r 
equal  parts  of  A  and  B  alone  can  be  used,  this  giving  a  develo  r 
containing  4  grains  pyro  to  the  ounce. 

The  mixed  solution  can  be  used  for  several  plates  in  success  i 
if  a  little  extra  time  is  given  for  development  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  making  up  A  solution  14  parts! 
sulphite  solution  must  be  added  to  6  parts  of  water,  which 5 
equivalent  to  adding  7  parts  to  3.  If  less  sulphite  solutions 
taken,  a  slightly  quicker  developer  is  obtained,  but  the  resjt 
will  show  pyro  stain  in  the  lights. 

It  is  as  well  to  use  freshly  made  neutral  sulphite  solution  r 
making  up  the  A  solution  if  absolute  freedom  from  stains 
desired. 

Rodizial  Developer  for  "Very  Rapid  Exposure; 

Very  brief  focal-plane  exposures  are  of  necessity  much  unoi-  j 
exposed,  and  the  use  of  a  very  dilute  developer  involves  a  - 
velopment  of  many  hours — possibly  twelve,  or  more. 

A  1  in  40  rodinal  developer  containing  5  grain  bromide  ji 
every  ounce  will  produce  fairly  good  results  in  a  comparathy 
short  time,  half  an  hour’s  development  in  a  tank  being  su- 
cient  for  most  ordinary  cases,  while  an  hour  and  a  half  tl 
generally  suffice  in  a  case  where  the  conditions  are  at  the  woi. 
The  shorter  time  will  suffice  for  a  l-250th  second  exposure  mie 
in  a  good  light  at  an  aperture  of  about  f] 6,  while  the  other  t  e 
should  give  very  fair  results  when  the  light  is  very  dull,  ot|r 
conditions  being  the  same.  A  good  result  is  considered  tole 
one  suited  to  bromide  enlarging  with  an  incandescent  s 
lantern. 

Greater  density  than  is  desirable  for  this  purpose  will  reqije 
still  longer  development. 

The  water  used  should  be  either  boiled  water  that  has  1  n 
allowed  to  cool  down  or  distilled  water.  The  latter  is  best,  t 
the  former  is  quite  serviceable,  and  far  better  than  unbc  *d 
tap-water,  which  requires  longer  times  of  development. 

Chromium  Intensification. 

This  method  of  intensification  has  many  advantages  over  a 
older  ones  with  mercury.  The  risks  attaching  to  the  use  of  sih 
a  virulent  poison  as  mercury  bichloride  are  avoided.  The  ]!>- 
cess  can  be  applied  to  lantern  slides,  or  bromide  prints,  as  vu 
as  to  negatives,  without  introducing  warm  tones.  The  resP 
are  not  affected  by  traces  of  hypo  left  as  the  consequence  of  - 
perfect  washing,  and  the  process  can  be  repeated  several  ti:  s 
if  extra  density  is  required. 

Make  up  the  two  following  solutions  :  — 

A.  — 4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 

=  1  oz.  bichromate  in  water  to  make  25  ozs. 

=  40  gms.  bichromate  in  water  to  make  1,000  ccs. 

B.  — 2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 

=  g  fl.  oz.  strong  acid  in  water  to  make  25  ozs. 

=  20  ccs.  strong  acid  in  water  to  make  1,000  ccs. 

Separate  solutions  must  be  made,  as  a  mixture  of  the  0 
will  not  keep  well. 

For  use  with  bromide  prints  and  lantern  slides,  or  with  m** 
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that  only  require  a  slight  increase  in  density,  about  equal 
i  at  given  by  one  application  of  mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate, 

(  ^qual  parts  of  A  and  B  and  bleach  the  image  in  the  mix- 
i  Then  wash  until  all  yellow  bichromate  stain  has  vanished 
a  clean  buff-coloured  image  is  left :  about  20  minutes  in  any 
:  ent  type  of  washer  will  be  enough  for  this.  Then  apply  a 
ig  developer  containing  no  bromide. 

ie  best  developer  is  amidol  or  diamidophenol,  but  metol 
,  oquinone  is  also  very  serviceable.  It  is  as  well  to  use  a 
loper  of  about  twice  the  strength  (i.e.,  half  the  dilution)  of 
i  ordinarily  used  for  negative  work.  Exposure  to  light  is  not 
;  ssary,  but  the  process  of  development  can  be  hastened  by 
ucting  it  in  a  strong  light ;  there  is,  however,  a  risk  of 
ang  in  strong  sunlight.  The  plate  should  not  be  exposed 
I  ny thing  but  very  weak  light  prior  to  covering  it  with  the 
loper,  otherwise  development  may  be  greatly  delayed  or 
tented  altogether. 

[  ter  development,  the  plate  is  well  washed  and  dried.  The 
less  can  then  be  repeated,  if  necessary  ;  but  the  increase 
tinting  density  is  generally  much  greater  than  it  appears  to 
vhen  judged  by  inspection  only,  so  a  trial  print  should 
lade. 

at  the  outset  the  image  is  seen  to  be  very  weak,  the  bleach- 
solution  should  be  modified.  Instead  of  taking  equal  parts 
and  B,  make  up  bleacher  as  follows  :  — 

A  .  5  parts. 

B  .  2  parts. 

Water  to  make  .  20  parts. 

solution  can  only  be  used  once,  and  must  only  be  mixed 

before  use,  as  it  rapidly  loses  its  bleaching  power.  The 
died  image  is  treated  precisely  as  described  before. 
lutions. — Stains  may  be  produced  by  applying  the  process  to 
ufectly  fixed  images,  by  undue  exposure  to  light  during 
ling  the  bleached  image,  by  imperfect  washing  between 
ching  and  development,  and  by  excessively  strong  light  act- 
m  the  developer  during  development.  If  a  plate  is  properly 
l,  but  not  well  washed,  no  stain  will  be  produced  if  the 
cher  is  allowed  to  act  long  enough.  If  the  solution  turns 
m  from  the  action  of  the  hypo,  it  should  be  replaced  with 

l. 

Sulphide  Toning. 

ie  usual  method  of  sulphide  toning  bromide  prints  is  to 
ch  in  a  solution  containing  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
lide,  and1  then  treat  the  print  with  a  solution  of  soda 
[hide.  The  results  are  often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  follow- 
;  methods  can  be  more  strongly  recommended  :  — 

\>ld  Sepia  Tones. — Soak  the  print  in  water  until  limp,  and 
immerse  in  following  bath  for  six  minutes,  keeping  dish 
lotion  and  print  well  covered  all  the  time  :  — 

Ammonium  bichromate  .  1  oz.  50  gms. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  1  oz.  50  gms. 

Water  to  .  20  oz.  1,000  ccs. 


Pour  off  this  solution  and  rinse  print  once  under  the  tap,  then 
bleach  in  bath  B  :  — 


B. — Ammonium  bichromate 
Ammonium  bromide  ... 
Potass,  ferricyanide  .... 

Ammonia  .880  . 

W ater  to  . 


2  oz. 

2  oz. 

2  oz. 

1  dram. 
20  oz. 


25  gms. 
25  gms. 
100  gms. 
6  ccs. 
1,000  ccs. 


When  bleaching  is  finished,  wash  out  yellow  stain  and  treat 
the  brown  image  left  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  white 
crystalline  soda  sulphide. 

Warm  Sepia  Tones. — Proceed  exactly  as  before,  with  the 
exception  that  bath  C  is  substituted  for  B  :  — 


C. — Ammonium  bichromate 

Ammonium  bromide  . 

Water  to  . 

Nitric  acid  (concentrated) 


1  oz. 

1  oz. 

20  oz. 

20  mms. 


50  gms. 
50  gms. 
1,000  ccs. 

2  ccs. 


If  either  B  or  C  get  slow  in  action,  the  former  can  be  revived 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  the  latter  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid. 

The  mixed  solutions  will  not  keep  well,  but  they  can  readily 
be  made  up  when  required  if  we  keep  stock  solutions  of  1  in  10 
bichromate,  1  in  10  bromide,  and  1  in  5  ferricyanide.  The 
sulphide  keeps  best  in  a  1  in  5  solution,  but  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  very  long. 

An  Improved  Farmer’s  (Hypo-Ferricyanide) 

Reducer. 


Many  workers  fail  to  make  Farmer’s  reducer  of  hypo  and 
potassium  ferricyanide  work  satisfactorily,  and  complain  that 
it  affects  the  image  unequally,  and  unduly  increases  contrast. 
They  are  further  troubled  by  the  speedy  decomposition  of  the 
mixed  solution.  If,  however,  equal  weights  of  potassium  ferri¬ 
cyanide  and  ammonium  bromide  are  substituted  for  the  plain 
solution  of  ferricyanide,  and  if  too  much  hypo  is  not  used,  there 
will  be  small  cause  for  these  complaints.  The  following  is  a 
good  formulae  :  — 

A.- — Potassium  ferricyanide  .  1  oz.  100  gms. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  1  oz.  100  gms. 

Water  to  .  10  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 


B.— Hypo  .  1  oz.  50  gms. 

Water  to  .  20  oz.  1,000  ccs. 


One  part  of  A  to  eight  parts  of  B  will  give  a  reducer  of  a  very 
useful  strength  for  general  purposes.  Where  very  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  is  required,  A  can  be  diminished  to  half  the  quantity, 
while  it  can  be  increased  if  a  strong  effect  is  required.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  apply  the  reducer  only  to  plates  that  are 
either  full  of  hypo  solution,  or  else  quite  free  from  it.  If  the 
hypo  has  been  only  partially  removed  by  washing,  the  reducer 
will  have  an  uneven  effect.  When  required  only  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  surface  fog  the  plate  should  be  merely  dipped  in 
the  solution,  and  then  be  immediately  held  under  the  tap. 
Solution  A  keeps  very  well  for  a  long  time,  but  the  mixed 
reducer  will  not  keep,  though  far  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  ordinary  formula. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENTERPRISE. 


’Ude  of  the  Solomon  Islands  walking  down  Piccadilly  or 
ent  Street  in  a  seedy  top-hat  and  a  smile  would  probably 
,€  ^ess  favourable  comment,  or  more  comment  of  the  other 
l,  than  he  would  on  his  native  soil.  He  would  understand 
htle  of  the  ridicule  of  an  enlightened  populace  as  he  would 
he  moral  concern  of  the  police.  He  would  not  at  once 
p  why  on  Fleet  Street  he  should  be  subjected  to  insults, 
reas  on  his  native  strand,  beneath  the  spreading  breadfruit 
palm  trees,  he  could  bask,  happy  in  the  admiration  of  the 


dark  sex,  and  the  envy  of  his  fellows.  Other  countries,  other 
manners  ! — that’s  a  fact. 

For,  indeed,  I  once  read  that  in  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  there  used  to  be,  and  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary 
there  may  still  be,  a  brisk  trade  done  in  antiquated,  damaged, 
and  otherwise  disreputable  top-hats.  At  this  time,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  these  art-savages  even  had  the  chance  of  other 
discarded  head-gear,  such  as  bowlers  or  wideawakes,  caps  or 
panamas.  But  if  top-hats  were  the  fashion,  it  is  tolerably 
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certain  that  other  styles  would  have  been  at  a  discount.  Why 
they  wanted  top-hats,  or  what  perspicuous  beachcomber  started 
the  craze,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  matter.  But  what 
does  matter,  and  matters  very  much,  is  that  they  wanted  them, 
they  paid  for  them,  and  they  got  them. 

And  the  moral  of  that  is,  as  the  Red  Queen  might  have  said 
to  Alice,  “  If  you  don’t  supply  the  demand,  you  can’t  demand 
the  supply.” 

***** 

Trade  calls — by  wire,  ’phone,  and  mail ;  by  mutual  interest 
and  tariff-rebates ;  by  the  thousand- and-one  exigencies  and 
economies  of  modern  life — but  only  one  thing  is  called  to 
prosper,  and  that  is  the  need  supplied. 

Now,  if  I  have  lingered  over  and  elaborated,  possibly  ad 
nauseam,  such  an  obvious  truism,  it  is  because  that  in  the 
matter  of  things  photographic  English  houses,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  supplying  Canada  with  the  goods  she  needs.  For  three 
reasons  :  Firstly,  because  in  many  respects  the  exact  needs  of 
the  country  are  not  known  ;  secondly,  because  the  knowledge 
of  how  best  to  supply  those  needs  is  imperfect ;  thirdly,  because 
although  having  the  goods  and  knowing  how  best  to  supply 
them,  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  Uncle  Sam  and  his 
methods. 

A  Continent  of  Countries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exact  needs  of  the  country  are,  in  many 
respects,  not  known,  because  Canada,  for  all  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent  of  countries.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  East  and  West  are  not  those  of  the  Middle-West 
and  North-West.  Extremes  of  temperature  and  water  are  the 
vogue.  In  the  North-West  Territories,  for  instance,  the  water 
is  reported  as  exceedingly  hard  ;  but  step  over  into  British 
Columbia,  and  you  have  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and 
climate  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  where  the  water  is  so  soft  at 
times  and  in  places  that  after  washing  it  becomes  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  rid  of  that  soapy  feel  usually  associated  with 
unrinsed  hands.  Although  in  the  interior  of  B.C.  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  dry-belt,  in  which  Kamloops,  a  divisional  point 
of  the  C.P.R.,  is  situated,  the  coast  climate  is  mild  and  some¬ 
thing  damp,  as  might  be  expected  with  a  rainfall  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  forty  inches  in  latitude  50  deg.  The  coast- — and 
this  properly  includes  Vancouver  Island — is  largely  the  resort 
in  the  winter  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  the 
North-West ;  and  although  cold  snaps  occur,  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures  are  the  exception.  Consequently,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect,  within  limits,  the  same  work  from  the  same  emulsions 
on  the  coast  as  away  up  in  Edmonton. 

"Water  Supplies  and  Emulsions. 

I  could  multiply  parallels,  but  one  suffices  ;  and  I  would  like 
to  remind  photographic  manufacturers  that  hard  and  soft  water 
affect  their  emulsions,  not  in  the  same  way,  of  course,  but  to 
just  as  large  an  extent  as  hard  and  soft  water  affect  tea.  In 
the  tea  trade  even  Macaulay’s  schoolboy  would  have  known  that 
the  contents  of  a  packet  of  -tea,  priced  and  figured  alike  but 
taken  one  from  each  of  two  districts  where  the  water  materially 
differs,  will  be  found  to  be  variously  blended  in  order  to  obtain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  result,  namely,  the  satisfaction 
of  purchasers  in  both  places.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that 
photographic  manufacturers  avoid  sending  goods  where  the 
quality  of  the  water  will  be  against  them  ?  The  water  of  most 
localities  may,  if  you  know  how,  be  improved  for  the  purpose 
of  infusing  tea  ;  this  may  also  be  done,  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
chemical  processes,  but  few  photographers  can  be  expected  to 
take  this  precaution  in  the  matter  of  washing-water,  during 
which  operation,  for  reasons  more  or  less  obscure,  a  blister-crop 
most  usually  makes  its  appearance. 

Plate-makers  have  already  taken  some  account  of  the  heat 
their  goods  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to.  Hence,  one  firm  will 
advertise  that  its  plate  emulsion  is  almost  “  special  hard  ”  for 
the  tropics.  Should  not  some  inquiry  be  made  into  the  water 
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of  the  district  where  makers  intend  to  push  their  goods  : 
they  know  that  their  plates  are  liable  to  frill,  and  do  not 
or  cannot  remedy  this  in  their  manufacture,  they  should  at 
plump  for  a  hardening-fixing  bath.  If  they  know  that  1  i, 
paper  is  liable  to  blister,  they  should  at  least  say  somet  r, 
about  a  preference  for  the  hypo-alum  bath,  and  a  cat  ji, 
against  sulphiding.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  an  alum 
occupies  a  position  in  the  makers’  published  formulte,  bute 
more  stress  should  be  laid  upon  its  necessity  in  certain 
water  localities,  or  the  emulsion  should  be  of  such  a  char,  er¬ 
as  to  render  such  procedure  unnecessary  under  all  except  e:  a- 
ordinary  conditions.  In  this  and  other  ways  many  disapp.t 
ments  would  be  avoided  on  both  sides. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  most  photographers  wo  iy 
the  name  recognise  the  conditions,  and  know  how  to  compel  te 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturer!  or 
his  own  sake,  to  make  his  wares  as  universally  useful  as  scicc 
permits  ;  that  is,  he  must  make  the  manipulation  of  his  p  es 
and  papers  as  easy  as  possible,  in  order  to  checkmate  the  an 
who,  having  treated  his  products  unfairly,  proceeds  to  vfy 
them.  He,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  bothered  with  them  mer 
the  conditions  he  fairly  or  unfairly  imposes,  and  thus  bec  ies 
a  patron  of  some  other  product  which  will  have  the  advan  je, 
in  his  eyes,  of  sustaining  a  reputation  for  results  in  spi  of 
treatment  which  (to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt)  ad  ree 
circumstances  may  not  enable  him  to  better. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  convey  no  erroneous  imprelon 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  this  coast,  N.B.,  or  anyv?re 
else  in  Canada,  any  more  than  I  would  belittle  manufac  res 
which,  having  been  pushed  here,  have  fallen  down  on  acunt 
of  unfair  treatment,  general  unreasonableness,  or  lacl  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

To  give  a  concrete  instance,  I  give  the  figures  from  an  o  ial 
analysis  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city  of  Vancouver,  rich 
analysis  shows  the  extreme  softness  of  the  water,  due  Uhe 
freedom  from  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  calcium  nd 
magnesium.  This  water  must  not  be  taken  as  an  avera  of 
those  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  since  purity  of  water  is  affect*  by 
the  atmosphere,  soil,  and  general  surroundings:  — 

ANALYSIS  OF  VANCOUVER  CITY  WATER. 

December,  1908. 


.  Clear. 

.  Nil. 

Reaction  . 

TOTAL  SOLIDS  . 

.  Neutral. 

.  2*52  GRS. 

.  0.98  ,, 

PER  4L. 

„ 

.  1-54  „ 

.  042  parts 

per  lCpOO, 

Ammonia,  free . 

.  0001  „ 

.  0-009  ,, 

.  0-07  „ 

Nitrites . 

.  Trace. 

In  further  indication  of  the  account  which  requires  to  bo  ken 
of  water  conditions,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  th  'eb- 
ruary  “Bulletin”  for  the  present  year,  issued  by  the  Aura 
Cbmpany  in  connection  with  its  printing  papers  : 

“  Our  demonstrators  have  frequently  called  our  attent  i  to 
the  great  difference  in  water  in  various  parts  of  the  counti  .the 
States  and  Canada).  There  is  being  used  for  photography  cing 
water,  well  water,  mountain  water,  river  water,  lake  watei  an 
everything  but  salt  water.  Water  in  one  locality  will  be  ^ 
to  be  upon  analysis  just  a  little  different  from  water  in  any  el 
locality,  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  whM 
flows  or  comes  in  contact  with.  If  the  water  is  contammai 
a  great  extent  it  will  not  produce  a  perfectly  balanced  ch<  it* 
solution.  -Where  water  conditions  are  very  bad  all  active 
tions  used  in  the  manipulation  may  be  mixed  with  water  pi 
by  boiling  and  then  allowing  it  to  settle.  The  importance  o 
water  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  the  impurities  found 
water  make  a  perfect  chemical  balance  impossible,  an 
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<  mical  balance  of  any  formula  is  destroyed  the  results  ob- 
1  ied  by  the  use  of  same  are  bound  to  suffer.  ’  ’ 
part  from  theory,  for  instance,  there  are  at  present  being 
j  hed  here  two  English  brands  of  plates  in  particular,  one  of 
\  ch  is,  according  to  some  accounts,  perfectly  satisfactory  pro- 
i  ing  a  hardening  fixing-bath  is  used,  according  to  others  un- 

5  isfactory,  which  statement  of  opinion  I  have  in  one  or  two 
c  es  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  user  prefers  the  simplicity  of  the 

6  pie  hypo  fixer.  For  the  other  brand  of  plate,  however,  as  far  as 
i  own  experience  and  inquiries  are  concerned,  a  special  fixer 
f  tears  to  be  generally  unnecessary  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  photo- 
^  phers  whose  drying  arrangements  are  effective,  it  is  suggested 
1  ,t  the  acid  fixer  has  little  practical  advantage  over  the  plain 
]  to  bath.  After  all,  there  is  no  real  advance  apart  from  sim- 
j  )ity,  as  every  improvement,  photographic  and  other,  testifies. 

>ut  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  new  ;  moreover,  in  every  case 
i  individual  decides  what  plates,  papers,  and  formulae  suit 
1  i  best.  The  most  a  manufacturer  can  do  is  to  render  his  goods 
;  generally  applicable  as  he  can  to  the  conditions  he  knows 
1  exist,  and  leave  as  little  room  for  accidents  as  may  be. 

f  it  were  not  so,  to  what  otherwise  attribute  the  magnificent 
1  :iness  built  up  by  the  Kodak  Company,  known  over  the  whole 
(this  continent  as  “The  Trust.”  Catering  so  extensively  for 
i  amateur,  every  new  move  is  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
t  methods  and  machines  whose  use  points  to  the  elimination  of 
;  probable  error  ;  of  supplying  the  exact  needs  of  the  country  ; 

:  reducing  all  processes  to  a  rule-of-thumb  and  leaving  as  little 


as  possible  to  the  barbarous  imagination  of  the  unlearned  com¬ 
munity  of  beginners. 

S'mpl  lyi.  g  WorK  ng  Cond<  i  ns. 

But  the  “  Trust  ”  is  not  confining  itself  to  the  amateur  trade. 
It  has  invaded  for  many  years  tentatively,  and  latterly  force¬ 
fully  enough,  the  ground  previously  covered,  but  in  most  cases 
neglected,  by  other  firms.  Like  Homer,  they  also  nod  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  when,  for  instance,  they  list  goods  at  retail  prices 
in  the  Old  Country  cheaper  than  the  professional  can  buy  them 
in  this  country  wholesale.  But  their  wares  are  good,  and  they 
have  boasted  that  if  they  are  not,  and  if  they  do  not  win  out  on 
quality,  let  the  best  man  win.  For  instance,  the  “  Seed”  plate, 
almost  universally  accepted  in  Canada  and  the  States  as  the  best 
plate,  is  put  out  with  formulae  which,  for  the  professional,  at  any 
rate,  are  a  model  of  excellence  and  caution.  You  may  expect  this 
of  the  Trust.  They  have  the  goods  and  they  have  the  ground, 
and  they  have  the  ground  because  they  know  it  and  supply 
its  needs.  But  they  only  exist  as  a  “Trust”  owing  to  a 
lack  of  competition.  If  they  cannot  buy  out  the  competi¬ 
tion,  failing  trade  agreements,  they,  as  other  firms  of 
other  trades,  must  cut  prices  and  give  discounts,  and  this  they 
are  beginning  already  to  do,  not  extensively,  but,  again,  ten¬ 
tatively  ;  but  only  because  they  know  the  ground  is  worth 
having,  and  not  because  they  have  large  stocks  of  unsaleable 
goods  to  unload. 

L.  Haweis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TAND  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  ACID  DIAMIDO PHENOL. 


ind  development  has  been  so  much  in  the  air  of  late  that 
feel  there  is  no  need  to  apologise  for  adding  my  further 
leriences  with  it  to  the  mass  of  information  already  exist- 
;.  When  writing  on  stand  development  in  these  pages  some 
tnths  ago  I  mentioned  the  satisfaction  amidol  had  given  me 
one  occasion  when  developing  a  considerable  number  of 
stes  in  dipping-baths,  and  although  this  was  some  ten  years 
3,  I  have,  curiously  enough,  never  used  amidol  in  a  similar 
inner  since,  until  last  autumn.  Having  had  a  long  experi- 
ce  of  tank  development  with  pyro-soda,  I  elected  to  try 
imidophenol  by  way  of  a  change,  and  also  with  the  object 
finding  out  whether  I  was  missing  any  more  advantageous 
•m  by  adhering  to  pyro-soda. 

The  formula  I  made  up  was  :  — 


Sodium  sulphite  .  500  grs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  .  100  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  10  grs. 

Diamidophenol  .  50  grs. 

Water  .  40  oz. 


iree  dipping-baths  were  used,  each  containing  40  oz.  One  of 
ese  dipping-baths  had  400  grs.  of  sodium  sulphite  and  200  grs. 
potassium  metabisulphite  in  place  of  the  quantities  given 
>ove,  and  any  plates  suspected  of  over-exposure  were  first 
aced  in  the  more  restrained  bath.  The  time  of  development 
the  normal  solution  necessary  to  give  good  printing  density 
'eraged  about  ten  minutes. 

I  used  this  formula  continuously  in  developing  my  landscape 
ales  last  autumn,  and  could  find  no  single  fault  with  it. 
is,  all  things  considered,  more  reliable  than  pyro-soda.  The 
"gatives  were  of  excellent  quality  and  gradation,  and  no 
weloping  marks  of  any  description  ever  made  their  appear¬ 


ance.  When  using  pyro-soda  for  tank  development  I  have 
occasionally  been  troubled  with  transverse  marks  of  slightly 
less  density  than  the  rest  of  the  plate  ;  these  crossed  the  plate 
towards  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tank,  but  were  so  faint 
that  they  showed  only  in  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative.  I 
made  every  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  them,  but  without 
success.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  only  occasionally  they  troubled 
me,  and  after  one  plate  developing  with  these  marks  the  plates 
following  would  be  quite  free,  although  developed  in  the  same 
bath.  With  acid  diamidophenol  I  never  saw  anything 
approaching  uneven  development. 

The  practice  of  acidifying  amidol  and  diamidophenol  solu¬ 
tions  has  undoubtedly  improved  their  usefulness  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  not  only  by  increasing  their  stability  in  solu¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  ready  way  in  which  rapidity  of  development 
may  be  regulated.  Personally,  I  regard  either  acid  amidol  or 
acid  diamidophenol  as  the  best  all-round  developer  one  can 
possibly  use. 

H  s  orical  Note. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  acid  amidol  solutions  were  advocated  and  used 
by  the  late  A.  It.  Dresser  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  he  published  a  formula  containing  amidol  and  potassium 
metabisulphite  in  the  pages  of  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  or  in  the  “Aim  mac.”  He  used  rather  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  metabisulphite  to  secure  keeping  in  solution,  and 
neutralised  it  at  the  time  of  development  to  the  extent  he 
thought  desirable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  prognosti¬ 
cated  a  great  future  for  amidol  as  an  all-round  developer,  and 
especially  as  a  developer  for  bromide  paper. 

G.  T.  Harris,  F.R.P.S. 


High-Class  Second-Hand  Apparatus. — Messrs.  Adams  and  Co., 
h  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  England,  ■  have  opened  a  new 
apartment  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  high-class  photographic 
pparatus.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  be  able  to  supply  first- 


class  apparatus  only,  thoroughly  examined,  so  that  it  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  confidence.  At  the  same  time  Messrs.  Adams  will  be 
pleased  to  exchange  well-known  good  instruments  for  their  own 
distinctive  manufactures  in  cameras  and  other  apparatus. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 


The  progress  of  commercial  and  professional  photography  in 
Japan  has  been  very  rapid,  and  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
people.  Portraiture  (including  groups)  is  the  principal  phase  of 
it,  and  I  should  say  that  there  will  be  nearly  as  many  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  in  the  moderate-sized  and  large  towns  of 
Japan  as  we  find  in  England  ;  but  they  do  not  exist  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  at  all.  Quite  fair  average  work  is  done,  but  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  silver,  and  the  work  is  small,  being  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  C.D.V.  and  cabinets,  and  a  fair  number  of  bromide 
enlargements  are  made.  A  few  of  the  higher  class  men  in  cities 
like  Tokio,  Kyoto;  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama  work  in  plati¬ 
num,  but  carbon  is  almost  unknown,  though  during  the  last  two 
years  ozobrome  has  taken  a  place.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  quite  a  large  quantity  of  photographic  material  has  been 
required,  and  until  quite  recently  all  has  been  imported,  princi¬ 
pally  from  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Now  an 
attempt  (and  it  seems  a  serious  one)  is  being  made  to  produce 
dry-plates  in  Japan,  but  so  far  none  are  on  the  market ;  but  I 
believe  engineers  and  experts  from  England  are  now  in  Japan 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  factory  and  machinery,  which 
I  am  told  is  the  joint  concern  of  the  large  firm  of  Asanuma  and 
several  of  the  leading  photographers.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
trace  what  has  been  done  in  the  dry-plate  way  in  Japan.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Yoshida  many  years  ago  in  Tokio, 
but  it  had  no  success  :  this  was,  of  course,  in  the  days  of  hand¬ 
coating.  Then  Mr.  Burton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kajima 
and  others,  started  a  little  factory  ;  but  this  was  never  com¬ 
mercially  successful,  and  only  very  slow  plates  were  ever  made, 
and  it  closed  :  this  was  some  four  or  five  years  before  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton’s  death.  Then  it  is  reported  that  the  large  photographic 
house  of  Konishi  made  an  essay,  but  the  goods,  I  think,  were 
never  put  on  the  market.  So  up  to  the  present  every  plate  has 
been  imported,  and  Japan  must  have  been  an  excellent  market 
for  England  principally,  the  plates  used  being  Marion  and  Ilford 
mostly,  but  later  the  American  “  Seed  ”  plates  have  taken  a  firm 
hold.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  plate-making  in  Japan 
will  be  a  great  success  ;  certainly  there  will  be  over  three  months 
in  each  year  when  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  work  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions.  Though  papers  are  now  being 
coated  in  Japan,  yet  still  there  is  a  very  large  import.  Konishi 
is  the  principal  paper-coater.  He  makes  a  paper  called 
“  Celloidin,”  a  silver  paper,  usually  toned  with  platinum  ;  and 
another  silver  paper  called  “  Pullatype,”  to  imitate  platinum; 
also  P.O.P.  No  bromide  is  yet  made,  so  all  is  imported.  It  is 
said  that  bromide  paper  will  be  produced  at  the  dry-plate  factory 
above  mentioned.  Platinum  papers  are  also  made,  but  the 
quality  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  in  Burton’s  time,  with  salts  imported  from  the  Platinotype 


Company  ;  but  this  plan  soon  ceased,  and  the  salts  now 
are  made  in  Japan.  There  is  still  one  branch  of  paper  com  ,p. 
tion  to  be  mentioned.  Vast  numbers  of  about  12  by  10  i 
scapes  have  been  produced  by  one  or  two  firms  for  colou  lg 
and  to  be  sold  to  the  foreign  tourists  who  pass  through  J  arv 
in  such  numbers  each  spring  and  autumn.  This  trade  is  a  ry 
large  one,  and  the  prints  were  made  entirely  on  albumen  pa  r 
this  is  now  being  replaced  by  collotype  prints,  and  for  the  b  ei 
class  work  bromide  paper  is  used.  The  colouring  is  very  Ul- 
fully  done  in  aniline  colours.  The  tourists  take  also  U. 
numbers  of  coloured  lantern  slides,  which  are  made  princi|  fi 
i  V  the  wet  collodion  process.  Tire  whole  of  this  trade  i  in, 
the  hands  of  a  few  firms  like  Tamamura  and  Kimbei,  of  T  o 
hama,  and  Tamamura,  of  Kobe. 

Chemicals. — Some  of  these  are  made  in  the  chemical  worl  in 
Osaka  and  Tokio,  but  the  bulk  are  imported  almost  entjlv 
from  Germany. 

As  to  lenses,  Dallmeyer  and  Ross  held  the  field  here  till  he 
advent  of  the  Jena  lenses,  and  are  still  very  much  used.  /  s=- 
lenses  are  now  everywhere,  and  the  Goertz  follows.  The  fir  of 
Krauss  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  had  the  enterprise  to  establish  a  brph 
house  in  Tokio  years  ago,  and  so  one  sees  many  Krauss-/lss- 
lenses  on  the  market  and  in  use. 

Mounts  are,  I  believe,  all  made  in  Japan,  of  course,  fromn- 
ported  materials,  or  mostly  so. 

I  think  these  remarks  cover  most  of  the  commercial  grcnd, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan  is  still  a  good  field  for  ie- 
English  manufacturer.  I  think  it  has  not  had  the  attenticlit 
should  have  :  it  would  pay  the  large  firms  to  send  their  tel¬ 
lers  here. 

The  amateur  side  is  not  so  favourable.  The  Japanese  he 
not  been  bitten  by  the  snapshot  fever.  The  number  of  pho- 
graphic  societies  is  small,  and  though  time  has  not  permid 
me  to  get  exact  figures,  yet  in  Kyoto  there  are  three  soci<e& 
with  fifty  to  sixty  members,  about  the  same  in  Tokio,  and  aljit- 
six  other  societies  scattered  in  the  largest  towns  throughout  le 
country.  Their  work  is  nearly  all  in  silver,  and  some  of  ie 
best  has  been  illustrated  in,  I  think,  “  Photograms  of  the  Yei” 
from  time  to  time;  but  the  Japanese  amateur  has  not  strk 
out  any  special  line  for  himself,  as  one  would  have  expe  d 
from  the  very  original  art  that  the  country  possesses. 

Colour  photography  has  found  very  few  votaries  indeer  if 
course,  here  I  am  excluding  the  foreigner  in  Japan) — tw  )r 
three  in  Tokio,  whose  work  I  have  not  seen  ;  one  in  Kyoto,  r. 
Nakai,  who  has  done  a  few  marvellous  things.  Mr.  NCi, 
though  a  professional,  is  as  keen  in  this  as  any  amateur,  ai  ji& 
a  very  skilled  worker  in  all  branches. 

Thomas  B.  Blo^I 


MOUNTS  AND  MOUNTING  OF  TO=BAY. 


Up  to  about  five  years  ago  one  could  think  of  photographic  mounts 
without  the  question  of  the  method  of  mounting  entering  one’s 
mind — but  the  advent  of  the  adhesive  dry -mounting  process  opened 
up  such  wide  possibilities  as  to  gradually  completely  alter  the  style 
of  mounting  in  good-class  studios.  So  much  so  has  this  been  the  case 
that  more  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mounts  used  by  professional 
photographers  during  the  past  five  years  than  during  any  similar 
period.  And  it  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  Colonial  readers  in 
particular,  to  describe  the  chief  general  feature  of  these  changes, 


and  then  to  particularize  somewhat  some  of  the  styles  m  c> 
mercial  mounts  which  are  now  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  ap]>- 
bat  ion. 

Limp  Mounts. 

Dry-mounting  has  rendered  commercially  possible  the  use  o  a 
limp  paper  mount.  Amateurs,  together  with  a  very  few  .of  0 
more  advanced  professionals,  had,  indeed,  used  such  a  mou> 
but  the  slight  amount  of  adhesion  that  could  be  obtained  w  >• 
out  cockling  the  mount  militated  against  its  general  use.  A  g1-' 
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i  int  was,  of  necessity,  a  fairly  stout  one — and  thus  it  was  that 
i  new  method  has  been  made  the  most  of  by  going  to  the  other 
,  feme,  and  one  has  seen  Japanese  vellum  paper  taken  up  by  the 
j  oi’ity  of  the  leading  men.  The  machine  used  for  the  mounting 

<  Id  also  be  used  for  making  a  plate-mark  impression,  and,  for 
ime,  it  appeared  as  though  the  mount  people  were  merely  to 

as  agents  for  the  papermakers. 

The  Cosway  Style. 

ust  about  the  same  time  as  dry-mounting  came  into  general 
i  the  so-called  Cosway  style  of  printing  was  introduced.  This, 
j  ihould  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet 

<  a  it,  is  effected  by  the  use  of  negatives  of  borders  similar  to 
i  designs  wherewith  Cosway  and  other  portrait  painters  of  his 
j  iod  surrounded  their  pictures.  By  the  use  of  masks  these 
1  der  negatives  (which  are  obtainable,  by  the  way,  from  the 

totype  Company)  are  printed  on  the  one  piece  of  paper — generally 

<  ler  in  sepia,  platinotype,  or  .carbon.  The  double  prints  thus 
,  3e  are  most  frequently  mounted  on  Japanese  vellum  and  signed. 

.  ier  in  pencil  or  else  by  means  of  an  embossing  die,  with  the 
:  rtographer’s  name. 

And  a  Modification 

t  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  a  method  had  two  disadvan- 
;©s.  One,  that  it  tended  to  a  general  sameness  in  the  ehow- 
es  of  competing  photographers,  and  the  other,  that  there  was 

much  business  in  it  for  the  mount  manufacturers !  The  latter 
re,  therefore,  led  to  suggest  that  if  the  border  design  were 
de  a  part  of  the  mount  instead  of  a  part  of  the  print,  it 
uld  save  the  double  printing,  and,  moreover,  the  photographer’s 
ne  and  address  could,  if  desired,  be  incorporated  in  the  design 
ese  mounts,  either  printed  in  copperplate  or  in  litho  imitation 
;reof,  are  offered  by  most  of  the  mount  manufacturers  at  the 
sent  time,  though  in  the  full  dark  variety  are  perhaps  not 
ite  as  popular  as  they  were.  They  are  obtainable  printed  either 
sepia  or  a  cream  toned  paper — or  in  black  on  a  white  paper — 
lerally  hand-made,  and  frequently  left  with  the  rough  deckle 
yes.  The  margins  are  generous,  a  cabinet  print  being  placed 
a  12  by  10  paper — and,  what  is  specially  praiseworthy,  the  manu- 
turers  have  at  last  realise  that  the  proper  place  for  a  print 
slightly  above  the  centre  of  its  mount,  and  the  design  has  been 
inted  accordingly. 

Folder  or  Por*f'lio  Mounts. 

Resulting  from  the  use  of  the  limp  paper  mount  is  the  folder 
portfolio  cover,  enclosing  the  photograph.  Photographers  in  a 
ir  way  of  business  have  blocks  from  specially  drawn  designs 
ibodying  their  names,  printed  on  the  covers,  but  the  smaller 
in  has  offered  to  him  ready-made  designs  wherein  his  name 
n  be  printed  in  ordinary  letterpress  type. 

Art  Pap°r  Moun's 

The  use  of  Japanese  vellum  paper  as  a  mount  was  soon  followed 
'  that  of  “art  paper” — why  photographers  term  it  thus  is  a 
ysterv ;  the  printer  and  papermaker  know  it  as  “cover”  paper, 
mse  papers,  chiefly  of  Transatlantic  origin,  come  in  attractive 
utral  colours  in  many  shades  of  brown,  grey,  and  green — and 
so  with  surfaces  of  varying  texture.  They  were  used  by  amateurs 
r  the  mounting  of  pictorial  photographs  before  they  were  adopted 
r  professionals;  but  dry-mounting  has  made  them  available  for 
mmercial  use,  and  they  are  now  deservedly  popular.  The  papers 
e  sometimes  used  singly,  but  more  frequently  two  papers  are 
ied,  one  to  give  a  tint  around  the  photograph  similar  to  the 
dia-tint  paste-down  of  the  old-fashioned  plate-sunk  mount.  So 
iccessful  have  been  these  mounts  employing  two  shades  of  paper 
ia>t  at  least  several  manufacturers  are  producing  them  “  ready- 
ade,”  so  as  to  save  the  photographer  the  trouble  of  making 
lem  himself. 

OtH  er  Mounts. 

Although  the  above  described  mounts  are  now  in  general  use,  it 
ust  not  be  thought  that  the  older  forms  are  obsolete.  On  the 
rntrary,  new  designs  are  still  being  brought  out,  and  designs,  too, 
lah  are  in  accordance  with  the  desire  for  a  plain  and  tasteful 
)tting  for  the  photograph.  Gold  is  now  very  sparingly  used — 
ven  the  bevels  of  mounts  are  coloured  to  harmonise  with  the 
wants  instead  of  being  gilt,  as  they  would  have  been  up  to  but  a 
dw  years  ago. 

In  order  to  convey  to  distant  photographers  an  impression  of  , 


the  styles  in  mounts  for  better-class  photographs  now  available,  a 
representative  of  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photography  ”  paid  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  mount  trade.  It  was 
seen  that  the  universal  tendency  is  towards  mounts  without  orna¬ 
ment,  but  beautiful  in  themselves.  Any  decoration  is  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  colour  and  texture  of  the  mount-board  are  almost 
wholly  relied  on  to  supply  the  really  charming  effects  now  obtain¬ 
able.  It  is  general  now  to  find  the  space  for  the  print  a  little 
raised  above  the  centre,  thus  avoiding  the  dropped  appearance  when 
the  print  is  actually  central  in  the  mount.  There  is  a  great 
vogue  for  mounts  which  in  design  and  substance  serve  also  as 
frames.  Whilst  circle  prints  are  fast  going  out,  ovals  and  mounts 
for  oval  prints  are  in  great  favour,  and  many  styles  are  made  up 
for  both  oval  and  rectangular  pictures,  in  each  of  which  varieties 
they  are  frequently  also  made  in  combinations  of  grey  and  white 
for  black  prints,  or  cream  and  brown  for  sepias.  As  regards  the 
tendency  to  light  or  dark  in  the  better-class  mounts,  one  large 
house  with  every  means  of  testing  the  pulse  of  professional  usfe, 
described  light  mounts  as  in  rather  greater  favour  than  dark 
boards.  From  these  general  impressions  we  may  turn  to  particularise, 
premising  our  remarks  by  the  intimation  that  every  mount  we  refer 
to  is  one  of  some  distinctive  style  or  special  merit ;  none  are  of  the 
cheapest  kind. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  22-23,  Soho  Square,  London,  have 
been  mount  manufacturers  for  so  many  years  that  it  was  of 
especial  interest  to  observe  the  newer  styles  of  their  production.  In 
almost  every  mount  of  theirs,  and  of  other  firms  which  we  shall  men¬ 
tion,  ample  margin  is  provided  all  round  the  print,  more  at  the 
bottom,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  dropped  appearance. 

A  very  popular  cream  mount  with  plain  rectangular  plate-mark 
enclosing  a  rectangular  or  oval  design  printed  delicately  in  sepia 
is  provided  in  Nos.  2,096-2,108.  No.  2,206,  with  pebbled  margin 
and  crinkled  edge,  is  a  little  less  formal.  Nos.  2,162-4  are  10  x  8 
mounts  for  “  square”  or  oval  cabinets,  the  only  decoration  being 
an  embossed1  plate-mark  of  simple  design,  which  looks  well  both 
in  matt,  white,  and  brown  board.  Nos.  2,024-32  are  in  rough  white 
with  a  plain  moulded  plate-mark  and  bevelled  edges,  made  for  oval, 
circle  and  “square”  prints  and  very  delicate  and  nice.  No.  2,310 
is  a  similar  but  more  expensive  mount  with  rounded  corners  and 
moulding-like  embossed  plate-mark. 

“Antique”  paper  mounts  with  the  natural  rough  edge  and  plain 
plate-mark  (Nos.  1,772  to  1,780),  Messrs.  Marion  still  find  popular 
for  good  work,  though  they  are  not  cheap.  No.  1,796  is  a  pale  buff 
mount  of  this  class.  For  dark  “Antique  ”  papers,  e.g.,  No.  1,980-1, 
sold  about  12  x  10  for  cabinet  prints,  there  is  still  a  large  call, 
though  now  the  “linen  surface”  mounts  in  dark  (No.  2,196), 
medium  (No.  2,149),  and  white  (No.  2,144)  are  coming  in  and  give 
very  artistic  effects.  A  mount  of  frame  character  is  No.  2,187,  also 
Otf  linen  surface,  with  embossed  centre  surround  for  the  print 
and  bevelled  coloured  edge.  No.  1,890  is  a  board  of  similar  sub¬ 
stantial  weight  with  embossed  dark  edge  for  the  print,  oval,  circular, 
or  “  square.”  No.  2,212  is  in  like  style,  but  narrower  shape  and  linen 
surface.  In  folder  mounts  they  have  some  most  harmonious  designs, 
numbers  of  linen-surface  papers,  with  paper  inset  of  natural  edge 
and  with  attached  thinner  paper  for  the  print.  Very  dainty  are 
the  No.  1,990  dark  covers  with  light  inset  board  bearing  medium  tint 
extending  a  little  over  a  plate-mark.  These  latter  mounts  are 
supplied  separately,  Nos.  2,060-67,  for  “squares”  and  ovals  in  a 
series  of  sizes.  Our  references  to  Messrs.  Marion’s  excellent  series 
must  close  with  that  to  No.  2,033,  a  very  dainty  folder  with  light 
inset  mount  bearing  delicate  design. 

Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  whose  entrance  into  the  mount  trade  as 
universal  providers  but  a  year  or  two  ago  has  set  them  right  abreast 
o*f  the  new  styles,  showed  to  us  a  series  of  boards  embodying  a 
frame  effect.  They  (No.  9,002)  are  -made  up  in  three  colours,  grey, 
brown,  and  buff,  and  provide  a  neat  margin  of  colour  round  the 
print  and  a  similar  band,  with  bevel  to  match,  round  the  edges  of 
the  mount.  In  the  series  No.  7,003  (brown,  buff,  and  light  and 
dark  grey)  the  print  gets  the  same  neat  border,  whilst  the  edging 
of  the  mount  takes  the  form  of  a  moulded  corrugated  border. 

In  the  No.  7,018  series  a  somewhat  plainer  but  quite  as  effective 
style  is  adopted,  the  space  for  the  print  being  plate-marked  in  place 
of  being  provided  with  a  different  tint.  The  outside  moulded 
border  harmonises  very  nicely  with  the  green,  white,  brown,  or 
buff  board.  Still  another  variety  is  provided  by  No.  7,002,  in 
which  the  moulded1  border  surrounds  the  print  (oval  or  “square”) 
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immediately,  the  outside  edges  of  the  mount  being  bevelled  to 
match  and  the  corners  rounded. 

In  thin  vellum  effect  mounts,  either  with  plain  .plate- 
mark  or  with  a  neat  design  within  the  plate-mark,  .series  Nos.  8,005 
and  8,006  are  very  nice  indeed,  whilst  in  folder  mounts  of  “art” 
paper  with  inset  and  tissue,  the  8,010  series  of  Houghtons  con¬ 
tains  some  very  choice  varieties.  This  firm  also  supplies  a  very 
small  and  choice  selection  of  mounting  papers  (the  “Ruskin”) 
sold  singly  or  made  up  into  mounts. 

The  firm  of  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  has  long  been  a  leading  house  for  mounts,  and1  its  recent 
styles  in  white  canvas-surface  and  thin  mounts,  as  also  in  portrait 
mounts  with  moulded  tint  border  round  the  plate-mark,  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice.  This  well-known  house  further  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  midget  and  smaller  slip-in  mounts  as  used  for  the  very 
small  sizes  of  pictures  made  with  the  Fallowfield  “  Multi-secto  ” 
back.  These  they  issue  in  an  enormous  series  of  sizes,  shapes, 
and.  styles. 

Messrs.  L.  Trapp  and  Co.,  Milton  House,  Chiswell  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  make  a  special  line  of  art  mounting  papers,  one 
notable  series  of  which  is  the  “  Duplex,”  the  two  sides  of  which,  as 
the  name  indicates,  are  of  different  tints.  They  are  very  choice 


linen-surface  boards.  “Cosway  ”  mounts  in  light  and  dark 
figure  in  four  varieties,  a  light  one  of  which  (No.  1)  we  sjx- 
like.  The  “  Tokio  Vellum”  mounts  with  bevelled  plate-mark 
a  most  pleasing  surface,  whilst  in  the  “art  linen”  papcns  (N 
to  4),  the  No.  3  (light  brown)  presents  a  very  handsome  appeal 

Messrs.  Trapp’s  “  Empire  ”  mounts  are  made  in  six  tints  (N 
a  dark  green)  and  of  linen  texture,  with  a  space  of  different 
for  the  print,  and  a  similar  border  to  the  mount.  In  f 
mounts,  too,  the  firm’s  linen-surface  and  white  papers  are 
to  excellent  effect,  e.g.,  the  “Gainsborough”  series. 

Lastly,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  folder  mount 
Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London, 
up  with  very  nice  regard  indeed  to  the  harmonious  blendii 
the  tints  and  the  effective  display  of  the  photograph.  These  j 
cular  mounts  have  the  inset  paper,  as  also  the  tint  paper  atta 
to  it,  with  their  natural  edges  or  may  be  had  without  this  i 
edge  at  a  somewhat  lower  price. 

But  our  notes  have  already  over-run  the  limits  of  their  ; 
even  though  we  have  had  to  pass  over  mount  houses  sue  as 
0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  32,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  Carl  Ernst 'id 
Co.,  27-31,  Earl  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C.,  both  of  vim 
should  be  included  when  making  inquiries  for  mounts. 
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SOME  PLACES  WHERE  THIS  COLONIAL  ISSUE  GOES. 


[Thinking  that  photographs  of  one  or  two  establishments  which 
would  be  of  interest,  we  recently  addressed  a  few  requests  to  houses 
find  space  for  some  of  the  views  sent  in  reply,  and  for  some  extracts 
writer’s  satisfaction  at  having  the  British  photographic  market,  as 

“We  are  practically  on  the  fringe  of  Empire,”  writes  Mr.  J.  M. 
Mein,  of  Main  Street,  Umtali,  Rhodesia,  “  and  far  from  the  latest 
improvements.  Nearly  all  my  portraits  are  done  in  C.C.  paper, 


will  receive  this  “  Colonial  and  Foreign  ”  issue  of  the  “  B.  ' 
taken  at  random  from  different  sections  of  our  list.  We  are  ableji 
from  the  letters  which,  in  almost  every  case,  have  expressed  ’ 
it  were,  brought  to  his  door. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

paper  of  Barotzeland  and  N.W.  Rhodesia.  He  writes:  “So  far!  I 
know,  I  am  the  only  dealer  in  this  territory  in  photographic  gqs. 
My  chief  business  is  developing  and  printing.  Films  are  cMy 
in  use ;  plates  do  not  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Butie 
films  perish  quickly  in  this  atmosphere — very  humid  from  Noverter 
to  March,  desiccatingly  dry  the  other  six  months.  We  could  do  :h 
a  good  line  of  carton,  not  too  expensive,  developers  which  will  s- 
solve  quickly.  Also  a  good  dark-room  lamp,  more  portable  thanie 
hock-bottle  pattern 

“  My  trouble  in  dealing  with  direct  English  firms  is  that  it  isjot 
always  possible  to  make  up  an  order  which  justifies  trouble  andx- 
pense  of  shipping,  and  therefore  we  have  to  deal  with  the  coasbr 
Bulawayo.  We  should  prefer  to  deal  direct,  and  I  suggest  the |o- 


Studio  of  J.  M.  Mein,  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 

which,  I  find,  gives  most  satisfaction.  Our  chief  difficulty  is  the 
intense  heat — 125  deg.  to  130  deg.  F.  in  the  studio.” 

Another  Rhodesian  reader,  Mr.  L.  F.  Moore,  of  Livingstone,  in 


Establishment  of  L.  F.  Moore,  Livingstone,  N.W.  Rhodesia. 

addition  to  his  business  proper  of  dispensing  and  photographic 
chemist,  is  auctioneer,  stationer,  tobacconist,  an  official  of  the  High 
Court  of  N.W.R.,  and  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  only  weekly 


Photo-Stores  of  Q.  G.  Jardin,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

pointment  of  an  agent  at  the  coast,  who  would  receive  and  forvd 
both  orders  to  the  maker  and  goods  from  the  maker,  and  i 8 
reduce  freight  charges  to  the  minimum.” 

From  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  Mr.  Q.  G.  Jardin  sends;* 
a  photograph  of  his  “Colonial  Photo.  Stores,”  where  he  has  bjj 
established  some  twelve  years.  The  only  plates  used  are  Ill 
“Ordinary,”  “Empress,”  “Special  Rapid”;  P.O.P.,  also  Ilfo  > 
bromide  papers,  Wellington.  Much  self-toning  paper  is  used.  Fi  ® 
are  very  much  asked  for,  but  no  one  imports  them,  on  account 
their  rapid  deterioration  in  the  climate.  If  imported  in  small  - 
plies  by  every  mail  a  trade  might  perhaps  be  done. 

In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  photographic  department  of  Mes;. 
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V.  Gardner  and  Co.  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  A  .Hitchins,  for- 
v  of  Marion  and  Co.,  who  writes  that  his  firm’s  chief  trade  in 
jS  is  in  Seeds  and  Ilfords.  He  suggests  the  advisability  of  a 
?r  supplying  with  every  box  of  plates  sold  hints  and  directions 
heir  use  under  the  trying  conditions  of  the  tropics.  The  photo- 


Temporary  Premises  of  A  W.  Gardner  and  Co. ,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


r  >h  shows  the  temporary  place  of  business  of  his  firm  during  re- 
)  ding  of  the  store  wrecked  in  the  earthquake.  As  evidencing, 
i  ever,  the  business  done  in  photographic  supplies,  it  may  be  men- 
ed  that  Messrs.  Gardner  provide  dark  and  enlarging  rooms  for 
t  teurs,  institute  instruction  classes  in  general  photography  and 
ial  branches  such  as  photo-micrography,  and  aim  to  make  their 
i  se  a  rendezvous  of  amateur  photographers  in  the  West  Indies, 
astly,  to  come  nearer  home,  we  can  spare  space  only  for  a  refer- 
.*  to  the  house  of  Collis  and  Williams,  of  Valletta,  Malta,  founded 
890  as  a  chemist’s,  and  now  in  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
rett.  The  firm  has  supplied  photographic  goods  for  the  past 
years,  the  makes  being  almost  entirely  British.  “  Maltese  pro- 
ionals,”  writes  Mr.  Barrett,  “appreciate  the  soundness  and  relia- 
ty  of  British-made  goods.  With  amateurs  (who  are  chiefly  Eng- 
and  migratory)  the  trade  is  in  cameras  of  the  most  portable  type, 
jflv  for  roll  films.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who  do  portrait  work 
heir  regiments  and  ships  launch  out  into  stand-cameras  of  portable 
ds.  There  is  little  call  for  sundries  which  are  not  necessaries. 
Some  English  manufacturers  make  the  mistake  of  appointing  a 
jle  photographic  dealer  ‘sole  local  agent.’  Professional  jealousy 
vents  other  dealers  passing  their  large  orders  through  such  an 
nt.  They  therefore  encourage  other  makers  to  their  utmost,  and 
en  they  have  to  obtain  the  tabooed  make  they  find  themselves 
rged  full  retail  price,  or  nearly  so,  and  have  the  feeling  that  pro- 
ply  the  ‘sole  agent  ’  is  working  off  his  oldest  stock  for  their 
refit,  or  else  they  find  that  the  ‘  sole  agent  ’  is  so  fearful  of  old 
ck  that  he  only  holds  enough  for  his  own  wants  and  cannot 
>ply  dealers.” 


IE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
Annual  Report. 

'E  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Professional 
otogra.phers’  Association  adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
sorted  in  our  last  issue  :  — 

rhere  have  been  sixty-five  admissions  to  membership  during  the 
rr,  but  there  have  been  fourteen  losses  through  resignation  or 
>m  members  -having  removed,  leaving  no  address,  and  there  are 
renty-two  names  of  members  on  the  list  who  are  owing  last,  as 
11  as  this,  year’s  subscription.  According  to  past  experience,  a 
nsiderable  proportion  of  these  will  still  be  in  default  at  the 
iking  up  of  the  list  for  the  new  “Handbook,”  and  will  have  to 
omitted. 

I  he  prevailing  depression  in  trade  has  naturally  severely  affected 
ofessional  photography,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  subscnp- 
)n  ls  more  than  twelve  months  in  arrear  it  is  probable  that  the 
nnber  -has  given  up  business  without  informing  us  of  the  fact, 
d  our  communications  are  retained1  by  his  successors,  and  not 
turned  to  us  through  the  post  as  they  should  be. 

A  feature  of  the  year  is  the  increase  in  proportion  of  applications 
r  membership  from  photographers  in  business  in  India  and  the 
donies.  Although  obviously  members  over  the  seas  are  not  able 
avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  membership  en- 
}ed  by  home  members,  as  some  compensation  the  Committee  con¬ 


sider  it  their  duty  to  give  their  assistance  to  such  members  in 
directions  that  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  outside  the  scope 
of  a  trade  association,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
under  which  many  photographers  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
have  to  conduct  their  operations,  have  instructed  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  include  as  reasonable  matters  for  assistance  questions  which 
strictly  fall  within  the  technical  rather  than  the  trade  side  of  the 
photographic  business. 

The  Committee  have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  free-enlargement  system  and  other  canvassing  systems  of 
-hardly  less  objectionable  nature ;  but,  although  in  many  cases  the 
advice  and  assistance  given  to  our  members  have  been  the  means 
of  paralysing  the  business  for  a  time  in  a  locality,  many  of  the 
cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Association,  where  there  has  been 
a  -reasonable  prospect  that  proceedings  would  be  successful,  and 
where  we  were  quite  prepared  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the 
costs,  have  fallen  through  entirely  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  inducing  those  swindled  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence. 
These  frauds  are  generally  perpetrated  on  people  in  humble  life, 
who  refuse  to  come  forward  either  on  account  of  being  ashamed 
of  acknowledging  their  folly  or  from  a  natural  fear  of  anything 
to  do  with  law  and  lawyers.  As  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods 
of  advertising  the  nature  of  the  fraud  is  the  report  of  a  prosecution 
or  an  action-  in  the  County  Court  in  the  local  -press,  the  Committee 
urge  upon  members  the  importance  of  reporting  to  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  at  once  any  good  case  they  may  hear  of  where  the  injured 
person  is  willing  to  give  evidence,  and  where,  with  the  assurance 
of  a  contribution  from  the  Association,  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
successful  prosecution. 

The  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  number  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  at  Blackpool  have  formed  a  local  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a  local  matter  affecting  their 
interests  that  could  not  be  effectively  dealt  with  except  by  local 
action.  -Similar  local  grievances  exist  in  many  towns,  especially 
seaside  towns,  that  could  be  equally  well  attacked  if  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  town  acted  together,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
such  practices  as  the  free-portrait  swindle  could  be  rendered  unpro¬ 
fitable  in  any  locality  by  means  that  are  available  and  might  be 
adopted  if  the  local  photographers  could  be  induced  to  act  together. 
The  Committee  -commend  the  example  of  the  Blackpool  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  members. 

The  Committee  have  had  occasion  to  is-sue  impressive  warnings 
to  members  in  regard  to  dealings  with  advertisers  in  the  technical 
newspapers  of  -secondhand  apparatus  where  the  amount  for  the 
article  advertised  has  to  be  prepaid,  or  where  in  other  ways  the 
advertiser  has  bis  customer  at  his  mercy,  but,  in  spite  of  these 
warnings,  an  increasing  number  of  cases  i-s  brought  to  our  notice 
where  cur  members  have  failed  to  obtain  redress  for  their  griev¬ 
ances  without  recourse  to  law.  It  is  usually  found  that  even  when 
the  law  provides  a  remedy,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such 
that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  take  proceedings  owing  to  the  cost 
and  trouble  necessary  to  incur  being  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  involved. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Newspaper  Society,  it  has  been  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  to  go  into  the  question  whether  some  better 
understanding  could  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  dealings  of 
the  Press  with  photographers,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  payment  for  unauthorised  productions.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  is  possible  that  will  be  advantageous  to 
both  sides,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  necessity 
of  appealing  to  law  in  matters  that  should  and  could  without 
difficulty  be  made  subject  to  custom. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  new  Copyright  Bill,  promoted  by  the 
Artistic  Copyright  Society  has  now  been  issued  in  its  completed  state, 
and  has  been  printed  in  extenso  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  original  draft  which 
was  also  printed  in  the  “B.J.”  will  bear  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  our  Copyright  Sub-Committee  in  securing  reasonable 
copyright  conditions  for  photographers. 

The  Association’s  work  in  connection  with  the  matter  is  at  an 
end,  but,  should  the  Bill  become  law,  as  the  provisions  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  present  law,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  Office  of  the  Association  will  have  a  very  busy  time  in 
assisting  members  to  grasp  the  new  principles,  and  in  helping  those 
who  have  gone  astray  through  not  doing  so. 
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The  Insurance  arrangements  of  the  Association  with  the  Fine 
-Art  and  General  Insurance  Co.  continue  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
"the  number  of  policies  against  Fire  and  Employers’  Liability  taken 
■  out  by  members  being  about  240,  the  annual  premiums  being  approxi 
mately  £200,  and  the  commission  of  5  per  cent,  allowed  us  by  the 
'Company  helping  our  funds  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £10. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  for  allowing  the  meetings  to  take  place  at  their  house, 
and  to  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
publishing  notices,  reports,  and1  other  information  relating  to  the 
Association.  The  Committee  also  wish  to  express  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  Percy  E.  Marshall,  for  valuable  assistance 
rendered.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Alexander  Mackie, 

•89,  Albany  Street,  London,  England.  Hon.  Secretary. 

■  » — - 

patent  neu)$« 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

Ai  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

March  8  and  13  :  — 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  5,528.  Combined  cinemato¬ 
graph  and  phonograph  for  (a)  recording,  and  (b)  reproducing  move¬ 
ment  and  sound  simultaneously.  Arthus  W.  Deurance,  Teesdale 
Cottage,  Elms  Park,  Loughborough. 

Cinematographs. — No.  5,554.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  ribbons  for  the  projection  of  living  or  moving  pictures.  Sherard 
Osborn  Cowper-Coles,  82,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Studios. — No.  5,614.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photographic 
rooms,  studios,  and  the  like.  Antoine  Bogey,  Andre  Guggia,  and 
Joseph  Lambert,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  5,682.  Improved  means  for 
securing  synchronous  movement  in  moving-picture  and  talking- 
machines.  William  Cecil  Jeapes,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Disproportionate  Photographs. — No.  5,736.  Apparatus  and  means 
for  making  disproportionate  photographs.  John  James  Wright, 
237,  Eastbourne  Avenue,  Gateshead. 

Copying. — No.  5,801.  Improvements  in  photographic  copying 
machines.  Paul  Hamburg,  65,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

•Cinematographs. — No.  5,945.  Means  for  taking  and  exhibiting  cine¬ 
matograph  pictures.  Otto  Pfenninger,  105,  Hythe  Road,  Brighton. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free .  from  the 
Patent  Office,  S5,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Owing  to  the  large  demand  made  upon  our  (increased)  space  this 
week  by  the  reviews  of  new  apparatus  and  materials  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  over  the  usual  descriptions  of  articles  or  processes  of 
which  the  patent  specifications  have  just  been  published. 


Deu>  trade  names. 

Perfecta. — No.  301,963.  Photographic  cameras.  The  Thornton- 
Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  Road,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

- ♦ 

Dcu)  Books. 

“A  Book  on  Lighting,  in  Studio  and  At-Home  Portraiture.” — 
There  are  so  few  books  on  the  lighting  of  the  sitter  that  this  new 
work  by  M.  Klary,  a  well-known  photographer  ,of  Paris,  should  be 
welcome,  since  it  explains  by  means  of  plenty  of  diagrams  and 
examples,  the  methods  which  the  author  has  used  with  much  success 
for  years  past.  The  instruction  is  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
volume  is  obtainable,  price  6s.,  from  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  22 
and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  England. 


commercial  $  legal  intelligent 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

American  Boudoir  Studios,  Ltd. — Capital,  £1,000,  in  £1  shai 
Objects  :  To  take  over  the  business  of  art  photographers  carried 
by  H.  O.  Dean  and  C.  Clark,  at  119, 'Upper  Tooting  Road,  S.W., 
the  American  Boudoir  Studios.  Private  company.  Registered  ofii 
119,  Upper  Tooting  Road,  S.W. 

♦  ■  ■ 

Correspondence. 


MR.  W.  H.  SMITH’S  “SHUTTER  SPEED”  RECORDER. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen, — I  am  afraid  Mr.  A.  W.  Everest’s  suggested  moditicl 
tion,  though  distinctly  ingenious,  would  not  be  found  practical 
I  gather  the  idea  is,  that  the  spreading  action  of  the  two  brush 
would  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  opening  of  the  shutter,  ai 
the  amount  of  air  consequently  passeu.  Assuming  such  spreadii 
action  would  occur,  the  method  has  disadvantages.  The  brush 
would  have  to  possess  resistance  to  opening  or  they  would  drr 
widely  apart  at  the  first  impact  (my  own  impression  is  they  won 
merely  flatten  on  the  drum),  and  a  fairly  strong  current  of  air  wou 
be  necessary,  involving  friction  between  the  sector-leaves  and  pr> 
bable  slowing  of  speeds. 

Mr.  Everest  also  infers  that  in  Mr.  Smith’s  model  the  reading 
will  be  less  by  the  fraction  of  time  occupied  by  the  inked  indicatt 
in  reaching  the  drum,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  intr* 
duce  error.  A  column  of  air  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  “lag”  of  tl 
indicator  on  completion  of  the  exposure  would  probably  introdur 
an  error  in  the  opposite  direction.  Both  would  be  infinitesimal ;  wit 
a  small  air-orifice  brought  down  centrally,  no  resistance  to  the  fra 
action  of  the  sector-leaves  can  occur,  except  momentarily  at  til 
beginning  and  end  of  exposure.  The  air-pressure  required,  moreove; 
is  very  small. 

The  suggestion  made  to  allow  the  brush  to  be  always  in  contai 
with  the  drum — readings  being  secured  by  a  shift  of  its  position-i 
has  been  already  thought  of,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Pref 
sure  of  other  matters  has  prevented  Mr.  Smith  from  arriving  at  thj 
final  form  to  be  given  to  the  apparatus.  From  its  simplicity  air 
ease  of  manipulation  it  is  most  certainly  well  worth  working  outj 
It  does  not  pretend  to  give  “  efficiencies  ”  ;  to  ascertain  these  th| 
photographic  method  appears  to  be  the  only  one  at  present  feasible! 
If,  however,  characteristic  diagrams  of  any  particular  type  of  shuttej 
at  various  speeds  are  once  found,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  subsequen 
tests  of  the  same  type  to  obtain  records  of  the  speeds  only. — You) t 
truly, 

E,  A.  Salt. 


The  Bogusi  'Coupon  Game  in  Toronto. — The  “  Toronto  Globe,”  < 
March  3,  announces  that  the  first  arrest  in  a  move  on  the  part  of  tb  ■ 
police  against  a  number  of  alleged  dishonest  photo-coupon  agentri 
who  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  public  and 
photographers  during  the  past  monoth  or  so,  was  made  when 
Howard  Leadley,  alias  “Hub”  Henry,  of  176,  Maria  Street 
West  Toronto,  was  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  fraud 
preferred  by  John  A.  Lord,  photographer,  at  386^,  Yonge  Street 
Leadley  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Lord  selling  coupons  for  photo 
graphs,  collecting  25  cents  on  each  as  his  commission.  According  tej 
the  police,  he  had  been  inducing  people  to  buy  the  coupons  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  named  in  the  contract,  from  $2  to  $1,  entirely  without 
the  consent  of  the  photographer.  The  purchasers  on  presenting  the 
coupons  found  that  they  had  practically  worthless  paper.  Several 
days  ago  it  was  said,  a  resident  on  Dundas  Street  purchased  a  coupon 
from  Leadley,  and  told  him  that  if  he  came  back  again  he  might 
succeed  in  selling  another.  The  coupon  was  presented  at  the  studio 
and  refused.  When  Leadley  returned  to  the  house  a  policeman  was 
sent  for  and  he  was  arrested.  There  are  said  to  be  several  other  men 
working  the  same  game,  but  as  they  seldom  sign  to  the  coupons  the 
name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  photographer  it  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  catch  them. 
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NEW  APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS. 


a  this  section  we  give  reports  upon  the  many  new  introductions  on  the  British  market.  In  some  cases  the  new  articles  are  variations 
i  well-known  products;  in  several  instances  they  are  absolutely  new  departures  in  construction.  All,  however,  have  come  under  our 
i  personal  trial  or  examination,  and  for  this  reason  the  difficulty  of  drawing  distinctions  between  competing  goods  is  felt  by  ourselves 
acutely  as  by  any  one,  since  the  fact  is  forced  upon  us  that  one  manufacture  is  suited  for  one  particular  purpose,  another  for  another, 
,  [  that  every  article  needs  to  be  considered  on  its  merits — and  its  price — -seeing  that  individual  requirements  are  as  varied  as  human 
ure  itself.  And  so  it  comes  that  we  must  ask  for  a  careful  reading  of  every  page  of  this  issue — advertisements  and  text— in  which 


.  upation  our  foreign  and  colonial  readers  in  particular  should  be 

f  “  Sibyl”  Quarter-Plate  “  Special  ”  and  “  De  Luxe  ”  Pocket  1 
Cameras.  Made  by  Newman  and  Guardia,  17  and  18,  Rathbone 
dace,  London,  England. 

>  have  on  a  previous  occasion  reviewed  the  3^  by  2^  pocket 
,  ra  which  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia  for 
three  years  as  the  “Sibyl.”  That  camera  was  designed  of  the 
.  r  2^  size  in  order  to  provide,  in  the  minimum  of  space,  a  hand- 
’  ra  of  full  range  of  movements,  and,  though  our  own  choice  is 
i  size,  the  makers  have  found  the  quarter-plate  more  popular 
i  therefore,  in  designing  two  new  models  of  the  cam-era 
is  size,  the  “  Special  ”  and  the  “  De  Luxe,”  the  latter  a  double-  : 


is-ion  instrument,  they  have  provided  facilities  additional  to 
i  in  the  original  model  now  designated  the  “No.  5”  (Tessar), 
the  “  No.  6  ”  (Cooke),  in  reference  to  the  lenses  they  carry, 
le  “Sibyl”  Special  is  designed  on  the  same  lines  a-s  the  Nos.  5 
6,  that  is  to  say,  the  front  is  carried  on  lazy-tongs,  and,  on  the 
board  being  let  down,  runs  out  to  its  place  almost  by  its  own 
ht,  requiring  a  touch  to  snap  it  into  a  position,  which  is  most 
1.  As  in  the  3^  by  2^  size,  the  focus  may  be  left  set  a-t  any  point 
i  infinity  to  two  yards,  and  the  camera  is  obtained  set 


ais  same  index  when  re-opened.  In  the  present  “  Special  ”  model 
features  are  added  to  the  focussing  adjustments.  In  the  first 
e  a  depth  scale  ”  is  provided,  showing  the  area  of  correct  focus 
every  stop  of  the  lens,  and  secondly,  the  focussing  plate  is  pro- 
d  with  an  adjustment  for  setting  the  focus  either  for  plates  (in 
;le  metal  dark  slides),  or  for  films  in  a  film  pack  Lastly, 
camera  will  take  the  large  aperture  lenses,  the  // 4.8,  Goerz  IB. 
dor  or  the  Zeiss  /?/4. 5  Tessar,  the  former  of  5in.  and  the 
sr  of  6in.  focal  length.  The  other  adjustments  remain  the  same. 


s-sured  of  considerable  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  rise  of  front  which,  in  the  “Special,”  as  in  the  Nos.  5  and  6 
instruments,  is  provided  for  the  upright  plate  only,  is  lin.,  the 
shutter  -has  the  range  of  speeds  5,5,81 1-16,  1-32,  1-64,  1-100  second, 
and  a  direct-vision  finder  of  the  same  pattern  is  fitted.  The  whole 
instrument,  in  short,  has  the  same  practical  features  and  perfection 
of  mechanical  construction  as  the  first  model,  being  made  entirely 
in  metal,  leather-covered,  with  rounded  corners  and  slipping  into 
the  pocket  like  a  cigar  case.  Its  outside  dimensions  are  6in.  x  4£in. 
by  lfin.,  and  its  weight  just  under  20ozs.  Its  price,  with  the  Goerz 
lens,  is  £16  16s.,  or  with  the  Zeiss,  £17  17s. 

The  double  extension  “  De  Luxe,”  or  No.  1  model  of  the  Sibyl,  is 


not  quickly  described-,  since  it  -contains  several  new  features.  The 
general  type  of  construction  is  the  same,  the  metal  base,  the  rigid 
lazy-tongs  extension.  The  focus  plate  as  before  is  adjustable  for  both 
plates  and  films,  and  focussing  scales  for  the  whole  and  the  half  lens 
(long  focus)  provided  to  work  with  the  same  index  which,  as  in  the 
“Special,”  is  provided  with  depth  of  field  indicator.  The  front  is 
brought  into  position  somewhat  differently.  It  is  drawn  forward 
by  the  pair  of  handles-  a  little  further  than  necessary,  and  caused 
to  engage  on  the  focus-plate  by  being  pushed  back.  For  the  long 
extension  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  release  and  pull  forward  the 
focus  plate,  when  the  same  lines  in  the  “  De  Luxe”  on  the  side 
of  the  camera  provides  the  adjustment  for  focus. 

In  the  “  De  Luxe”  pattern  the  front  is  made  narrower,  and  is 
mounted  so  that  in  addition  to  the  ample  rise  the  upright  "way  of  the 
plate,  both  rise  and  fall,  the  landscape  way  is  obtained ;  in  each 
case  equal  to  about  one-quarter  the  dimension  of  the  plate.  The 
finder  is  very  ingeniously  contrived  with  a  mirror  at  back  of  it,  serv¬ 
ing  to  use  the  finder  at  a  low  level,  while  when  using  the  camera  at 
the  eye  level  the  mirror  is  turned  out  of  the  way.  The  lens  frame 
of  the  finder  is  marked  to  indicate  the  subject,  included  both  “  up¬ 
right  ”  and  “landscape"  way  of  the  plate,  and  with  both  long  and 
normal  focus.  The  finder  also  carries  two  levels,  and  further  on 
being  turned  down  neatly  stows  itself  away  on  the  camera  front. 

The  lens  for  which  the  “  De  Luxe  ”  Sibyl  is  adapted  is  the 
Zeiss  Series  VIIa  of  fj 6.3  aperture,  and  5in.  focal  length.  This 
gives  a  long  focus  lens  of  9in.  when  the  back  combination  alone  is 
used.  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia  adopt  the  convenient  bayonet 
joint  method  of  securing  the  f»ont  combination,  which  thus  can  be 
instantly  removed,  and  is  put  for  the  time  being  in  a  place  provided 
for  it  in  the  back-frame  of  the  camera. 

One  further  novel  and  useful  feature  must  be  mentioned.  In  order 
to  provide  against  the  two  disabilities  of  a  loose  tripod  screw  and  the 
short  bush  for  it,  which  a  light  and  compact  camera  entails,  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Guardia  secure  the  tripod  screw  permanently  to  the 
camera  by  means  of  a  recessed  metal  shell,  which  is  made  to  form 
part  of  the  back  body  of  the  camera.  The  two  drawings  show  the 
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tripod  screw  lying  flush  in  this  shell :  and  being  raised.  The  tripod 
head  to  receive  the  screw  is  either  cut  away,  as  shown  in  last  draw¬ 
ing  (which  is  of  the  N.  and  G.  “  Eifel  ”  stand),  or  is  provided  with 
a  keyhole-shaped  aperture,  through  the  large  part  of  which  the 
screw  is  introduced,  slipped  over  into  the  constructed  portion,  and 
made  fast  with  the  nut.  The  arrangement  accomplishes  the  desir¬ 


able  end  of  providing  a  quick  attachment  of  the  camera  to  the 
trinod,  a  thing  which  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  the  cas^  of  the 
“  De  Luxe  ”  Sibyl,  which  is  as  eminently  fitted  for  use  on  stand  as  in 
the  hand. 

Although  allowing  the  use  of  a  9in.  lens,  the  camera  is  very  little 
larger  than  the  “Special”  pattern,  but  yet  provides  most  con¬ 
veniently  a  full  range  of  movements,  every  one  of  which  is  embodied 
in  workmanship  which  is  the  perfection  of  strength  and  ease.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  Zeiss  lens,  the  price  is  £21. 

The  “  Panros  ”  Folding  Focal-plane  Camera.  Made  by  Ross,  Limited, 
3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  England. 

In  this  new  folding  focal-plane  camera  the  old-established  firm  of 
Messrs.  Ross,  Limited,  appear  in  the  market  with  an  instrument 
which  has  the  very  greatest  claims  to  consideration  among  Press 
photographers  and  other  hand-camera  workers  using  a  camera  which, 
while  highly  portable,  is  capable  of  being  used  for  the  most  varied 
kinds  of  work.  In  general  construction  and  appearance  the  camera 
itself  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other  instruments  of  this  type.  It 
has,  however,  a  corrugated  bellows,  thereby  securing  the  advantage 
of  cut-off  of  oblique  rays,  and  it  is  further  provided  with  a  light¬ 
tight  air-valve  cut  into  the  back,  and  thus  preventing  the  blind  of 
the  shutter  being  dragged  forward  into  the  camera  when  the  bellows 
are  quickly  extended — a  minor  matter,  but  nevertheless  one  which 
makes  for  the  long  and  proper  working  of  the  shutter.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  centres  in  the  shutter,  which  combines  a  series  of 
good  features  which  would  seem  to  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
instruments  of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  the  shutter  is  of  the 


self-capping  variety,  the  plate  being  kept  covered  except  at  the 
instant  of  exposure  or  when  purposely  set  to  time.  In  the  second 
place,  all  the  adjustments  are  made  by  the  one  winding-key  of  the 
camera,  and  the  speed  can  be  altered  either  before  or  after  setting 
the  shutter,  and  without  any  other  adjustment  than  slightly  pulling 
out  the  milled  head  of  the  winding-key,  which  is  of  size  and  gearing 
such  that  about  a  half-turn  winds  the  shutter.  “  Bulb  ”  exposures 
are  made  by  turning  the  winder  to  “T”  on  the  dial  when  the 
shutter  opens,  fully  uncovers  the  plate  on  pressure  of  the  release, 
and  covers  it  again  on  pressure  being  released. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter  is  such  that  on 
setting  the  aperture  to  a  certain  width  the  distance  between  the  two 
blinds  is  locked,  and  no  alteration  in  the  width  is  possible  while  the 
shutter  remains  at  this  setting.  Further,  by  turning  the  winged  nut 
seen  within  the  hollow  of  the  winding-key  the  shutter  (when  in  the 
down  position)  is  opened  to  time,  and  is  closed  again  by  quickly 
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turning  the  outside  rim  of  the  winder.  This  modification  ca 
made  whether  the  shutter  is  set  or  run  down,  and  it  will  be  u;  8r. 

ill 


stood  that  after  uncovering  the  shutter  to  focus,  the  latter 
remains  at  the  original  setting.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
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venience  to  the  Press  photographer,  who  may,  for  example,  tak 
precaution  to  focus  a  subject  on  the  ground  glass  itself  immed 
before  giving  a  very  rapid  exposure.  In  this  case  the  manipul 
necessary,  additional  to  exchanging  the  dark  slide  for  the  focu 
screen,  is  to  first  release  the  shutter,  then  give  a  half-turn  t  he 
inner  winged  nut,  and  after  focussing  to  give  the  slightest  twi  to 
the  outside  winding-key,  which  lowers  the  blind  again,  whi 
further  half-turn  of  the  key  resets  the  shutter.  These  opera 


are  far  more  rapidly  made  in  practice  than  they  can  be  descr  d 


and  the  shutter  is  evidently  of  a  kind  which  it  is  most  dilficu 
derange. 

The  dark-slides  supplied  with  the  camera  are  worthy  of  sp  ia. 
commendation  as  regards  the  spring  which  is  used  to  keep  the 
in  position,  and  is  inserted  unpierced  into  the  dark-slide,  and,  t  e- 
fore,  should  be  assured  of  constant  use  without  splitting.  Fur 
the  space  at  the  mouth  of  the  slide  is  made  of  good  depth,  so  tl 
finger-hole  can  be  provided  whereby  to  lift  the  plate  quickly  im 
the  slide,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  efficient  plush  cut-<  of 
such  depth  that  the  insertion  of  the  shutter,  even  skew-wise,  int  he 
slide  will  not  admit  light  to  the  plate. 

The  camera  is  supplied  with  the  Ross  “  Homocentric  ”  is, 
Series  III.,  f/6.o,  in  focussing  mount,  adjustable  focal-plane  sh  <er 
for  time  or  instantaneous  exposures,  three  solid  double-dark  ^es 
and  black  leather  carrying  case,  in  quarter-plate  size,  with  in. 
lens,  £12  17s.  6d.  ;  5x4,  with  6in.  lens,  £14;  and  postcard  size,  th 
t^in.  lens,  £14  10s.  ;  or  fitted  with  “  Homocentric”  lens,  Series!, 
fl 5.6,  instead  of  Series  III.  as  above,  the  prices  are  £13  17s.  1., 
£15,  and  £16  5s.  respectively. 


to 


The  “  Goerz  ”  Folding  Reflex  Camera.  Made  by  C.  P.  C:rz 
Optical  Works,  Ltd.,  1  to  6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  Eng  fi. 

Messrs.  Goerz,  whose  reputation  in  the  matter  of  folding  fjal- 
plane  hand-cameras  is  of  longer  standing  than  that  of  any  uer 
firm,  and  second  to  none  in  the  design  and  substantial  man  rc- 
ture  of  their  instruments,  have  made  quite  a  departure  in  brirng 
out  a  reflex  camera.  That  the  Goerz  factory  should  prc,de 
photographers  with  a  reflex  instrument  was  a  natural  assumpjm, 


but  that  they  should  start  by  essaying  the  doubly  difficult  ta 
providing  a  camera  of  this  type  which  would  fold  up  was  per 
not  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  the  mechanical  perfection 
new  Goerz  reflex  is  all  the  more  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
new  camera  is  made  in  one  size  only,  5  x  4in.,  and  mea 
when  closed  7|  x  7  x  3§,  weighing,  without  the  lens,  41b. 

The  back  body  of  the  camera  carries  the  focal-plane  shu 
which  is  of  the  Goerz  latest  pattern,  giving  both  the  most  rapi 
posures  and  automatic  time  exposures.  Two  rigid  arms  fixed  i 
back  frame  hold  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  are  turned  downw 
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en  the  camera  is  folded,  so  that  the  lens  points  straight  down 
en  the  user  carries  it  by  the  strap.  The  operation  of  opening 
i  camera  ready  for  use  consists  simply  in  grasping  the  lens  and 
ving  it  upwards  and  outwards  until  it  comes  into  the  normal 
iition.  This  operation  at  the  same  time  automatically  depresses 
:  mirror,  and  leaves  the  ground-glass  in  the  position  for  exposure 
that  the  camera  may  be  carried  folded  with  the  shutter  set 
1  a  plate  ready  for  exposure,  and  be  ready  for  action  within  a 
ond  or  two.  Similarly,  to  close  the  instrument  the  two  side 


uts  have  simply  to  be  pressed  downwards  and  the  lens  returns 
its  normal  position. 


The  movement  of  the  mirror  and  the  quick  adjustment  by  which 
1  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  half-turn  of  the  milled  screw  are 
ints  to  be  mentioned,  as  is  also  the  rigid  manner  in  which  the 
ussing  screen  is  held  in  a  solid  metal  frame  on  all  sides.  In 
her  words,  the  camera  realises  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
a  reflex  camera  of  precision,  while  its  lightness  and  portability 
'mg  it  almost  into  line  with  a  folding  focal-plane  camera  of  the 
llinary  type.  The  price  of  the  instrument  complete  with  Goerz 
astigmat  is  £24  16s. 

he  “Houghton”  Envelope.  Camera.  Made  by  Houghtons,  Ltd., 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 

Specially  built  to  take  the  envelope  adapter  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Imghtons  eighteen  months  or  so  ago,  this  camera  is  of  the  box  form 
own  in  the  drawing,,  and  provided  with  movements  in  the  way  of 
bussing,  finders,  etc.,  which  are  familiar  to  users  of  “  Holborn  ” 
|x  instruments.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  convenient  ad- 
htment  whereby,  when  the  lens  is  capped,  the  finders  are  dark¬ 
led.  The  camera,  which,  like  others  of  Messrs.  Houghtons  which 


e  have  reviewed  in  this  number,  is  made  at  their  London  works, 
finished  in  polished  mahogany  and  brass,  and  presents  a  handsome 
>pearance  when  opened,  although  when  closed  for  actual  work  it 
conveniently  inconspicuous.  The  envelope  adapter  provides  a 
^ry  compact  setting  for  the  sensitive  plate,  and  keeps  the  camera 
ith  light  and  small,  the  dimensions  of  the  quarter-plate  being 
ider  7]  x  6  x  4]  inches.  The  price  complete  with  focussing  screen 
id  hood,  R.R.  lens,  and  “  Simplex  Auto  ”  shutter,  is  £2  10s., 


whilst  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  series,  with  other  shutters  and  lenses, 
are  marketed  at  63s.,  70s.,  and  90s. 

The  above  system  of  carrying  plates  or  films  to  any  convenient 
number  ready  for  exposure  in  a  simple  apparatus  no  bigger  than  an 
ordinary  dark-slide  has  been  very  conveniently  embodied  in  the 
“  Houghton  ”  envelope  and  adapter,  described  in  these  pages  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  but  we  should  record  the  improvement 
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in  the  form  of  envelope  by  which  the  plate  or  film  is  more  expe¬ 
ditiously  inserted.  The  present  form  of  the  adapter  is  shown  in 
the  drawing,  the  ground  glass  focussing  screen  being  safely  carried 
between  the  wooden  back  forming  the  focussing  hood  and  the 
shutter  of  the  adapter.  The  spring  catch  is  so  designed  that  the 
adapter  is  instantly  opened  to  receive  the  envelope  and  as  instantly 
closed.  The  system  is  applied  by  Messrs'.  Houghtons  to  a  variety 
of  sizes  of  cameras  up  to  half-plate,  the  price  of  a  quarter-plate 
adapter  varying  from;  10s.  6d'.  to  17s.  6d.,  whilst  the  envelopes 
cost  2s.  per  dozen,  unloaded,  or  3s.  per  packet  of  ten  charged  with 
“  Ensign  ”  flat  films. 

The  “Vesta”  Pocket  Camera,  1909  Model.  Made  by  Adams  and 
Co.,  26,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  England. 

In  these  columns  last  year,  and  later  in  the  “Almanac,”  we 
described  the  Adams’  “Vesta”  pocket  camera,  and  were  compelled  to 
admire  the  extraordinarily  small  space  within  which  a  full  range  of 
movements  is  provided  as  a  “triumph  of  construction.”  Yet  since 
then  the  makers  have  still  further  improved  upon  the  original  design, 
and  although  in  outward  appearance  the  difference  is  small,  the 
advantage  from  the  practical  standpoint  is  very  considerable.  The  im¬ 


provement  lies  chiefly  m  the  fact  that  whereas  ini  the  original  model  the 
lens  front,  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  back  frame,  was  undetached, 
and  had  to  be  affixed  to  the  studs  in  the  baseboard  ;  in  the  present 
model  the  front  is  held  and  guided,  and  has  only  to  be  pulled  out 
until  it  engages  the  spot  prepared  for  it.  As  the  drawing  shows, 
Messrs.  Adams  employ  a  lazy-tongs  system  to  hold  the  front,  but 
they  do  not  confine  each  set  of  arms  of  the  lazy-tongs  to  run  only 
in  a  set  groove.  On  the  contrary,  they  mount  the  camera  front  on  a 
foot  which  runs  in  a  pair  of  grooves,  but  the  front  itself  is  able  to 
slide  sideways  on  this  foot,  thus  giving  a  rising  front  movement. 
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when  a  picture  is  being  taken  “landscape  way”  of  the  plate.  This 
is  possible  owing  to  the  latitude  of  movement  permitted  by  the 
lazv-tongs,  and  the  practical  result  is  that  the  front  can  be  made 
almost  the  full  width  of  the  baseboard,  and  thus  take  a  large-aperture 
lens  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  given  rising  front  each  way,  and 
to  an  extent  of  one-quarter  the  height  of  the  plate.  Rise  of  front 
being  an  indispensable  movement  for  all  classes  of  work,  and  a  /‘/4. 5 
lens  being  rightly  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  sine  qua  non  in  hand- 
camera  photography,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Adams  to  say  that  the  use  of 
these  two  valuable  facilities  in  one  and  the  same  instrument  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  no  other  camera,  which  can  be  called  a  pocket  instrument. 
More  bulky  cameras  will  do  it;  others  of  very  small  proportions  wdll 
do  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both;  but  the  “foot”  principle  of  con¬ 
structions'  in  the  “  Vesta  ”  permits  of  the  great  rise  each  way  even 
when  an  // 4.5  lens  is  used,  and  even  in  the  small  size  of  3^  by  2?. 

Focussing  in  the  new  model  is'  done  by  a  thin  cogged  disc  attached 
to  the  “  foot,”  and  gearing  with  the  rack  on  the  baseboard;  the  ad¬ 
justment  for  focus  is  much  more  easily  done  than  with  a  rack  and 
pinion.  A  mirror,  also  added  to  the  direct-vision  finder,  allows  of  the 
camera  being  used  low  down.  It  is  turned  out  tbe  way  against 
its  supporting  plate,  and  the  finder-lens  on  the  camera  being  closed, 
automatically;  folds  itself  against  the  lens  front  without  being 
touched,  likewise  erecting  itself  when  the  camera  is  opened.  The 
camera  is  provided  with  two  bushes  for  attachment  to  a  tripod,  has 
the  same  shutter  as  before,  giving  a  range  of  speeds  from  ^  to  1-200, 
as  also  time  and  bulb,  and  complete  with  Zeiss  f/ 6.3  Tessar  costs 
£11  11s.,  in  3-g  by  2^-  size;  £13  10s.  in  quarter-plate.  With  the 
Zeiss  fj 4.5  Tessar  instead  of  the  fj 6.3  lens,  £1  15s.  and  £2  2s.  respec¬ 
tively  must  be  added  to  these  prices. 

The  Automatic  Ferrotype  and  Photo-Button  Photo-Machine.  Made 
by  W.  Yining,  2a,  Loftus  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London, 
England. 

A  close  inspection  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  and  a  demonstration 
of  its  working  have  convinced  us  of  the  very  simple  and  substantial 
nature  of  the  working  mechanism  and  of  the  range  of  adjustments 
provided  in  the  apparatus  in  order  to  permit  of  its  use  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  light  and  weather.  The  machine  takes  the  form 
of  a  wooden  pillar  about  1ft.  square  and  about  2ft-.  3in.  high,  the 


whole  of  the  mechanicism  is  immediately  accessible,  and  the  motive 
power  is  provided  by  a  small  clockwork  motor,  which  is  wound  for 
each  exposure  with  a  single  turn  of  the  key,  seen  on  the  right.  The 
plates  are  contained  in  a  column  detachable  from  the  apparatus  and 
holding  100  plates.  Any  number  of  these  columns  can  be  carried 
separately,  and  can  be  fitted  into  the  machine  in  full  daylight.  The 
operation  in  making  a  portrait  occupies  less  than  a  minute ;  the 


sitter  is  placed  at  the  right  distance  from  the  lens,  and  the  opei 
of  the  machine,  having  wound  the  motor,  has  then  only  to  press  * 
release  and  do  nothing  more  until  the  plate  is  delivered  from 
plate  at  the  base  of  the  apparatus.  The  order  in  which  the  oj 
tions  thus  automatically  take  place  are  as  follows: — Sitter  tol 
keep  still  till  bell  rings ;  bell  rings,  and  plate  is  carried  to  develo 
plate  remains  in  developer  for  from  five  to  forty-five  seconds,  ac< 
ing  to  temperature;  plate  is  removed  to  fixing  bath,  which  i 
placed  that  it  cannot  possibly  splash  into  the  developer ;  plat  k 
taken  out  of  fixer  and  passed  through  outlet  of  apparatus,  when  e 
operator  gives  it  a  rinse  in  a  bucket  of  water,  puts  it  in  its  fr;  e 
and  hands  it  to  the  purchaser,  the  photograph  drying  with  6 
minute  or  so.  The  process  of  putting  through  the  pictures  thus  |,y 
take  very  little  more  than  half  a  minute,  or  in  cold  weather,  wh  a 
longer  time  of  development  is  necessary,  something  under  two  mini, s 
thus  providing  a  considerable  output  of  photographs,  since  ,le 
moment  one  sitter  has  left  his  position  the  photographer  is  qte 
free  to  look  after  for  the  next,  while  the  machine  is  developing  l(j 
finishing  the  photograph.  The  mechanical  work  which  the  apparu 
has  to  do  is  very  slight,  the  mechanism  being  counterbalanced,  uj 
the  operator  is  further  safeguarded  from  making  mistakes  by  ie 
indicators  which  prevent  him  moving  a  fresh  plate  when  on  is 
already  in  position,  and  which  further  prevent  him  startingiji 
exposure  without  the  machine  being  fully  wound.  The  apparis. 
is  most  substantially  made,  and  is  one  we  can  recommend  for  I  d 
usage  for  outdoor  photography  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


The  “  Ensignette  Vest-Pocket  Folding  Camera.  Made  >y 
Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 


A  complete  self-contained  roll-film  camera,  which  measures  uur 
4in.  by  2in.  and  is  scarcely  more  than  fin.  in  thickness,  is  viit 


Messrs.  Houghtons  have  achieved  in  this  instrument,  which,  hid 
with  a  single  lens,  is  issued  at  the  moderate  price  of  30s.  lie- 
camera  takes  a  picture  2^  x  1^,  the  roll-holder  accommodatin  a 
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spool  of  six  exposures.  The  little  instrument  is  fitted  with  a 
and  instantaneous  shutter,  a  brilliant  view-finder,  a  rotating 
phragm  plate,  giving  the  apertures  fj  11,  /’/to,  and  /'/22.  Altho 
designed  primarily  for  use  in  the  hand-  -the  short  focal  length  of 
lens  dispenses  with  the  need  of  focussing  and  allows  of  objects 
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1  ft.  distant  being  photographed — the  camera  can  be  stood  on  a  flat 
«  ace,  both  for  vertical  pictures  or  those  landscape  way  of  the  plate, 
j  which  latter  purpose  a  small  folding  leg  is  attached.  The  instru- 
j  it  is  made  throughout  in  metal,  and  is  strongly  though  lightly 
(  structed.  While  it  is  a  perfectly  practical  instrument,  giving 
3  atives  which  will  stand  a  considerable  degree  of  enlargement,  the 
;  wishing  fact  remains  that  it  can  be  carried  without  inconvenience 
i  he  upper  waistcoat  pocket,  in  connection  with  which  fact  it  must 
]  remembered  that  it  is  a  complete  instrument,  and  has  only  to 
opened  out  on  its  nickelled  struts  to  be  ready  for  taking  a 
]  ture.  It  is  now  perhaps  thirty  years  ago  since  the  efficiency  of 
.  h  small  instruments  was  pointed  out,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
ssrs.  Houghtons  to  provide  a  portable  camera  of  this  kind  at  a 
y  popular  price.  The  camera  may  also  be  had  with  an  “  Ensign  ” 
stigmat  lens  working  at  fj 5.6  for  70s.,  whilst  a  fixed  focus  en- 
.  ?er,  giving  a  postcard  picture  from  the  “  Ensignette  ”  negative,  is 
:  i plied  for  5s.  6d. 

1  ?  Isostigmar  Series  VI.  Variable  Portrait  Lens,  fj 5.6.  Made  by 
R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd1.,  68,  Cornhill,  London,  England, 
n  this  new  series  of  the  Isostigmar  anastigmats  the  makers  have 
>vided  a  feature  of  special  importance  to  the  professional  portrait 
Dtographer — that  is  to  say,  an  adjustment  is  supplied  by  which 
tain  degrees  of  unsharpness  can  be  introduced  at  will,  and — what 
|  perhaps  most  useful — repeated  at  will  Such  a  provision  may 


ten  be  employed  to  good  advantage  in  portrait  photography,  and 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the  very  best  por- 
aiture  has  been  done  with  lenses  giving  more  or  less  diffused 
;finition. 

This  lens,  when  the  special  variable  adjustment  is  not  in  use, 
■haves  as  a  very  well  corrected  anastigmat,  and  at  full  aperture 


ye  find  the  9^  inch  lens  submitted  to  us  covers  a  half-plate  with 
urprisingly  good  definition.  The  adjustment  provided  is  a  vari- 
■ble  separation  between  the  front  two  lenses..  By  turning  the  lens- 
iood  the  separation  is  increased  or  diminished  at  will,  and  so  vary- 
nS  degrees  of  diffusion  can  be  introduced.  A  scale  is  provided 
dhch  enables  us  to  record  the  amount  of  adjustment  found  to  be 


desirable  for  particular  purposes,  and  so  it  is  always  possible  to 
return  to  any  particular  degree  of  diffusion  at  will.  The  objective 
is  well  finished,  the  mount  being  brass,  and  the  price  is  very 
moderate,  £7  7s.  for  a  inch  lens  working  at  fj 5.6  not  being  out 
of  the  way.  The  12  inch  lens  costs  £14,  and  the  17  inch  £22.  The 
hood-ring,  and  also  the  iris-ring,  are  so  fitted  that  by  a  system 
of  cords  and  pulleys  the  adjustments  both  of  aperture  and  defini¬ 
tion  can  be  made  from  the  back  of  the  camera  while  focussing,  and 
the  prices  include  these  fittings.  For  portraiture  this  should  be  a 
very  useful  lens,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  also  serve  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  anastigmat  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

The  “Alpha”  Camera,  New  Model.  Made  by  W.  Watson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  313,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 

In  this  new  model  of  their  well-known  hand-stand  camera,  Messrs. 
Watson  have  provided  most  completely  for  the  requirements  of 
those  using  a  camera  both  in  the  hand  and  on  a  stand.  The  base¬ 
board  drops  and  the  camera  can  then  be  actuated  by  an  auxiliary 
rack  and  pinion  placed  at  the  back  near  to  the  plate,  a  very  con¬ 
venient  movement  when  using  a  wide-angle  lens.  At  the  normal 
and  full  extension  focussing  is  done  with  the  front  pinion  which 
provides  for  a  total  distance  from  lens  to  plate  of  12  in.  in  the 
quarter-plate  size.  The  front  rises  in  its  struts,  and  has  a  further 


rise  of  noarlv  an  inch  by  means  of  the  lens  panel,  and  is  also  given 
a  swing  movement,  the  total  range  being  ample  for  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  work.  There  is  also  a  swing-back  of  ample  movement,  and, 
of  course,  the  usual  reversing  back.  The  camera  is,  in  fact,  most 
conveniently  fitted  for  the  most  varied  photographic  purposes,  but 
measures,  when  closed,  under  5]  x  6  x  4  inches.  It  is  substantially, 
though  not  heavily,  built,  and  costs  in  quarter-plate  size,  complete 
with  three  double  slides  and  finder,  £8  8s.,  an  extra  charge  of  15s. 
being  made  for  the  rack  and  pinion  focussing  when  using  tire 
wide-angle  movement.  Messrs.  Watson  fit  with  the  usual  lenses  and 
shutters,  including  their  own  “  Holostigmat,”  the  series  I. a  of  which 


has  the  great  advantage  of  providmg  an  // 4.5  lens,  the  separate 
components  of  which  may  be  used  as  excellent  f  j 9  single  lenses.  Thus 
the  No.  5  “  Holostigmat  ”  of  5§  inch  focus  gives  single  lenses  of  8£ 
and  10  inches  focal  length. 

The  “Uno-Selfix”  Pocket  Camera.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  England. 

In  this  camera  the  principle  of  automatic  opening  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  focussing  on  objects  at  infinite  distance  is  adopted,  and  the 
camera  requires  no  other  movement  to  obtain  it  in  the  right  posi- 
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tion  for  exposure  than,  pressure  upon  the  knob  and  the  pulling  down 
of  the  baseboard.  The  front  erects  itself  into  a  very  rigid  position, 
and  focussing  is  then  done  up  to  10ft.  distance  by  means  of  the 
mount  of  the  lens,  which  is  the  Aldis  //7.7  ‘‘Uno  ”  anastigmat. 
The  camera  is  provided  Avith  everset  shutter,  giving  time,  bulb,  and 
three  instantaneous  exposures,  folding  reversible  ATiew-finder,  spirit 
level,  and  two  bushes  for  the  tripod  screw.  Complete  with  two 
single  metal  slides  Avith  ebonised  shutters,  the  price  is  £3  15s.  ;  extra 


single  slides,  Is.  6d.  each.  It  will  also  take  the  “  Premo  ”  film  pack 
by  use  of  an  adapter,  5s.,  and  is  a  very  excellent  example  of  this 
type  of  hand-camera. 

The  miniature  “  Selfix  ”  is  made  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  and  is  a  tiny 
member  of  this  series  of  self-erecting  cameras  which  takes  plates 
2  5-16  x  Ifin.  (4.5  x  6  cm.).  The  little  camera  measures  only  2|  x  3^ 
x  l^in.,  and  on  opening  the  baseboard  comes  out  to  the  position  of 
focus.  The  shortness  of  focus  of  the  lens  allows  of  all  objects  no 
nearer  than  6ft.  to  be  in  focus.  Complete,  with  double  finder  for 
horizontal  and  vertical  pictures,  time,  bulb,  and  instantaneous  shut¬ 
ter,  single  achromatic  lens,  and  two  single  metal  slides,  the  price  of 
the  camera  is  2  guineas.  It  can  be  supplied  Avith  Goerz  “  jJagor  ” 
/76.8  complete  for  £7. 

The  Goerz  “  Tenax  ”  Vest  Pocket  Camera.  Made  by  C.  P.  Goerz, 
Optical  Works,  Ltd.,  1  to  6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  England. 

In  this  beautifully  made  camera,  taking  plates  2§  x  lfin.  (6  x  4Jjcm.), 
the  makers  have  scored  a  triumph  in  small  folding  cameras  of  the 
highest  class.  The  camera  extends  on  four  struts,  which  are  fitted 


Avith  strong  coiled  springs,  so  that  the  front  comes  forward  simply 
on  unlatching,  and  is  most  rigidly  held  before  the  plate.  The  camera 
is  fitted  Avith  a  Goerz  Series  III.  “Dagor”  of  75  mm.  (3ins).  focus, 
AA'ith  shutter  mounted  in  it.  Both  front  and  back  combination  can  be 
unscrewed  from  the  mount  Avith  the  aid  of  a  metal  tool  carrying  at  its 
extremity  a  pair  of  fine  points  exactly  fitting  tAvo  tiny  apertures  in  the 
lens  mount.  The  shutter  has  adjustments  for  time  exposures  and  for 
a  series  of  instantaneous  of  1-10,  1-25,  1-50,  1-75,  and  1-100  of  a 
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second.  There  is  also  a  sliding  shutter  which  covers  the  lei 
another  which  gives  the  three  apertures  of  fl6.8,  f/ll,  and  /  2 


finder,  of  the  direct-vision  type,  pushes  out  from  the  front  and 
part  of  the  latter  Avhen  returned  before  closing  the  camera 
eye-piece  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  magnifies  the  image 
finder. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  camera  is  the  fo 
adjustment,  which  is  done  by  racking  forward  the  frame  u< 
which  the  supporting  springs  of  the  front  are  attached.  T 
ment  is  not  great,  and,  as  Messrs.  Goerz  rightly  point  out,  i 
great  majority  of  work  it  is  best  to  keep  the  focus  at,  say,  six 
when  almost  everything  else  will  be  in  focus  xvith  a  lens  o 
short  focal  length.  They  indicate  this  “best”  point  in  red 
focussing  disc,  but  provide  a  scale  for  objects  from  three  ya 
infinity.  The  whole  apparatus  is,  as  Ave  have  said,  beautifully 
and  has  the  mechanical  precision  which  is  absolutely  essent 
apparatus  of  this  kind.  It  is  sold,  complete  wrilh  hooded  foe 
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screen,  soft  leather  case,  and  six  metal  slides,  which  latter 
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book  pattern,  giving,  as  is  necessary,  a  very  accurate  registe  and 


The  price  of  thebtfit 


allowing  of  the  slides  being  quickly  loaded, 
is  £10. 

Messrs.  Goerz  supply  a  special  enlarging  apparatus  for  the  “T  ix 
negatives,  consisting  of  camera  (carrying  paper  up  to  7  x  5ins 
dark  slide,  condenser,  and  paraffin  lamp,  for  £4  10s.  ;  the  lens 
“  Tenax  ”  itself  being  used  as  the  objective. 


one 

the 


The  Zeiss  Automatic  Stereoscopic  Lens-board  Accessory.  Mai  bv 
Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  Germany,  and  29,  Margaret  Street,  Lf {Ion, 
England. 


The  very  ingenious  device  of  Dr.  W.  Sheffer,  describe  by 
himself  in  a  recent  article  in  the  “  B.J.,”  Avhereby  the  separatli  of 
the  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  is  automatically  adjusted  bv  the  us- 


the 


sing  pinion  of  the  camera,  has  noAV  been  put  on  the  market  1 
firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  as  a  separate  accessory,  which  is  carried 
leather  case  measuring  4^in.  by  4^in.  by  l^in.  The  illust 
shows  it  fitted  to  the  camera  in  place  of  the  ordinary  lens  nel. 
Its  addition  is  the  work  only  of  a  few  seconds,  the  camera  mg 
racked  out  to  its  greatest  extension  and  the  panel  slipped  intolace 
with  the  points  of  the  levers  in  the  grooves  on  the  camera  [use- 
board,  these  grooves  being  sold  with  the  accessory  panel.  Onow 


racking  the  camera  in  and  out  when  focussing  no  adjustment 
distances  between  the  lenses  is  necessary.  The  grooves  them.ves 
control  this  and  relieve  the  photographer  himself  from  the  nec;ity 


the 


of  supervising  this  necessary  condition  to  the  best  stereoscopic 
When  taking  objects  same  size  the  distance  between  the  len. 
1  3-16ths,  whilst  when  photographing  distant  objects  it  is  2  5 
As  the  lenses  cannot  be  in  the  sunk  type  of  mount,  owing  t 
necessity  for  bringing  them  close  together,  it  is  necessary  to  r 
the  automatic  panel  when  closing  the  camera,  an  operation  a\ 
owing  to  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  workmanship,  is  ji 
smooth  and  rapid  as  the  insertion.  Complete  with  two  groove 
price  of  the  panel  is  £3  15s.,  ready  for  adjustment  to  a  Zeiss  9 
centimetre  stereo  “  Palmos  ”  or  to  other  suitable  instruments. 


rk. 
is 
1  hs. 
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rt  s  stereo  “Palmos,”  when  thus  fitted  with  the  accessory  panel, 
[  is  a  most  efficient  and  convenient  instrument  for  stereoscopic 
v  k. 

]  “Acto-Midg”  Magazine  Hand  Camera.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London, 
England. 

his  magazine  hand-camera  includes  quite  a  number  of  novel 
f  ures,  chief  among  which  is  the  provision  on  the  top  of  the 
era  of  an  actinometer,  the  time  taken  for  the  paper  to  darken 
he  standard  tint  being  used  as  the  number  to  which  to  set  the 
:  ^r.  Thus,  an  actinometer  number  of  4  seconds  means  that 
shutter  pointer  is  to  be  set  to  4,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
th  sec.  The  diaphragm  scale  is  similarly  turned  to  the  class 
j  subject  being  photographed,  portraits  and  near  objects  being 
, pn  at  /YU,  and  clouds  and  open  seascapes  at  fj 32.  Street 
dies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worked  with  a  lens  at  fj  16.  These 


rements  are  calculated  so  as  to  give  the  plate  a  sufficient  degree 
exposure,  and  should  be  of  much  use  to  the  amateur  worker  for 
5  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  mov- 
objects,  to  use  the  shutter  at  a  greater  speed  than  is  warranted 
the  actinic  value  of  the  light,  but  in  such  cases  the  readings  of 
exnosure-meter  give  the  worker  a  useful  indication  as  to  the 
rnt  to  which  he  can  reduce  the  correct  exposure.  The  camera 
further  provided  with  an  automatic  signal,  which  shows  a  red 
3  when  a  plate  has  been  exposed.  The  magazine  carries  12 
jtes,  which  are  changed  by  a  very  simple  movement,  is  fitted  with 
ersible  brilliant  finder,  bushes  for  vertical  and  horizontal  pic¬ 
es,  and,  at  the  price  of  £2  2s.,  with  single  achromatic  lens. 

£3  3s.  the  camera  is  fitted  with  “  Aldis  ”  anastigmat  working 
77.7,  and  fitted  in  mount  focussing  objects  up  to  6ft. 

p  “  Sanderson  ”  Hand  and  Stand  Camera,  1909  Model.  Made 
by  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London, 
England. 

Vhile  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  full  list  of  move- 
ets  of  this  pioneer  of  hand-cameras  of  the  wider  range  of  move- 
ets,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  one  or  two  additional  features  of 
1909  model  as  evidence  of  the  makers’  determination  to  leave 
stone  unturned  in  giving  the  camera  every  convenience  which  is 
real  practical  use  to  the  photographer.  In  the  present  model  a 
k  and  pinion  adjustment  is  provided  for  the  camera  when  used 
the  wide-angle  position — that  is  to  say,  on  that  portion  of  the 
mer  board  which  forms  part  of  the  back  body  of  the  camera, 
place  of  the  hand  adjustment,  which  formerly  had  to  be  made, 

■  camera,  when  being  thus  used  for  wide-angle  work,  is  conveni- 
ly  racked  by  a  small  screw  projecting  slightly  from  the  back  body. 
50  the  rising  front  in  the  “  Regular  ”  and  “  Tropical  ”  models  is 
,v  brought  more  into  line  with  the  de  luxe  pattern  by  having  a 
k  and1  pinion  adjustment  for  the  rising  front.  And,  further,  the 
ersmg  back  is  now  released  from  the  body  by  pressure  upon  a 
gle  stud,  which  actuates  the  two  spring  catches  which  secure 


the  back,  a  movement  which  is  certainly  a  convenience,  as  fre¬ 
quently  when  the  camera  is  being  held  in  the  hand  it  is  something 
of  an  inconvenience  to  raise  both  springs  at  the  same  moment. 


The  prices  of  the  “  Sanderson  ”  with  these  additions  and  its  already 
well-known  features  remain  the  same,  and  are  described  in  the 
special  booklet  which  Messrs.  Houghtons  issue. 

The  “Trio”  Aldis  Lens.  Made  by  Aldis  Bros.,  Sparkhill, 
Birmingham,  England. 

In  last  year’s  Colonial  Number  we  reviewed  and  described  the 
“  Duo  ”  Aldis  lens,  a  special  front  combination  which,  when  used  with 
the  back  combination  of  an  ordinary  Aldis  lens,  gives  a  doublet  of 
approximately  double  the  focal  length  and  double  the  covering  power. 
The  “  Trio  ”  is  a  similar  front  combination  designed  to  increase  the 
focal  length  only  one  and  a  half  times,  and  it  is  thus  better  suited  to 
cameras  that  will  not  extend  sufficiently  to  enable  the  “Duo  ”  to  be 
used.  The  “Trio”  submitted  to  us  is  intended  for  use  with  the 
well-known  and  popular  No.  2  Aldis,  Series  2,  of  5fin.  focal  length 
and  f/6  aperture.  On  changing  the  front  combination  for  the 
“  Trio  ”  we  have  an  8|in.  doublet,  working  at  a  full  aperture  of 
about  f/9,  and,  according  to  the  makers,  giving  very  fine  definition 
over  a  7in.  circle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  it  behaves 
very  well  indeed  over  a  half-plate,  and  the  circle  is  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  a  much  larger  plate  to  be  covered  with  smaller  stops.  The 
corrections  of  this  modified  doublet  are  very  good  indeed,  astigmatism 
being  absent,  while  the  field  is  very  flat.  A  small  point  of  light  can 
be  sharply  focussed  in  any  part  of  the  7in.  circle.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  “  Duo,”  the  spare  combination  is  provided  with  a  brass  protect¬ 
ing  cap,  and  the  mounting  and  finish  are  fully  up  to  the  well-known 
standard  set  by  Messrs.  Aldis  in  their  other  lenses.  The  prices  of 
the  “Trio”  are  as  follows:  — 


No.  of  corres¬ 
ponding  Aldis 
lens. 

Focus. 

Plate  covered 
sharply  at  full 
aperture. 

Approximate 
hack  focus  from 
face  of  lens  board 
when  set  for  dis¬ 
tant  objects. 

Price  inclusive  of 
cap  and  brass  case 
into  which  the 
front  combina¬ 
tion  screws 

2 

S‘75 

6ix4f 

8 

£  s.  d. 

12  6 

2  A 

9-75 

7  x  0 

8'75 

1  13  6 

7 

11  25 

9x7 

10  5 

1  7  6 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  existing  Aldis  lenses  can  be  fitted 
with  “  Duo  ”  or  “  Trio  ”  special  fronts.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  Aldis  patent  construction  since  its  first  inception,  though,  of 
course,  the  brass  work  standards  have  been  changed  once  or  twice. 
Hence  it  is  generally  advisable  to  send  an  Aldis  lens — -especially  if  of 
early  date — to  be  fitted  up,  but  the  results  will  always  be  just 
as  good  whether  the  lens  is  of  early  date  or  quite  recently  issued. 

The  “Ensign”  Film-Pack  and  Adapter.  Made  by  Houghtons  Ltd., 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 

The  users  of  cut  films  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  this  latest 
device  (for  the  exposure  of  flat  films,  purchased  ready  for  use  in  a 
pack)  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Houghtons  at  their  London  works, 
and  has  just  been  put  on  the  market.  The  adapter  consists  of  a 
chamber  of  light  metal  measuring  only  6  x  3|  x  §  inch,  or  scarcely 
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half  the  size  of  a  double  slide.  The  adapter  is  provided  with  a 
series  of  6  keys,  any  one  of  which  is  pressed  down  as  the  shutter 
of  the  slide  is  withdrawn,  and  thus  leaves  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
camera  that  particular  film.  The  action  we  have  found  most  simple 
and  certain.  As  the  box  may  be  re-loaded  by  the  user  himself  after 


development,  this  convenience  of  exposing  the  films  in  any  order 
may  frequently  have  an  advantage.  The  film  is  held  very  flat  in 
the  focal-plane,  and  may  thus  be  recommended  for  users  of  large- 
aperture  lenses,  where  perfect  evenness  of  the  sensitive  surface  is 
a  great  consideration.  In  quarter-plate  size  the  price  of  the  adapter 
is  25s.,  and  of  the  pack  of  6  “  Ensign  ”  films,  ready  for  use,  Is.  9d. 

The  No.  2  “  Premograph  ”  Reflex  Camera.  Made  by  Kodak, 
Limited,  57-61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  England. 

The  somewhat  more  elaborate  model  of  the  ingenious  little  reflex 
camera  which  was  placed  upon  the  market  a  year  ago  by  the  Kodak 
Company,  at  the  price  of  £2  2s.,  should  go  still  further  to  impress 
the  advantages  of  the  reflex  principle  upon  the  very  large  public 
who  must  have  extreme  lightness  in  any  camera  they  carry.  The 
No.  2  “  Premograph,”  which  has  been  out  some  little  time,  is  very 
little  heavier  than  its  predecessor,  and,  as  for  size,  is  only  4^in.  by 
55m.  by  6|in.  when  closed.  It  is  opened  for  use  simply  by  touching 
the  lever  at  the  back,  a  movement  which  automatically  erects  the 
hood.  The  new  “  Premograph  ”  is  fitted  with  an  R.R.  lens  working 


at  f/8,  and  a  shutter  giving  a  series  of  exposures  from  5  to  l-100th 
second,  as  well  as  time  exposures.  The  lens  is  automatically  capped 
(to  exclude  dust)  on  being  racked  in  by  the  pinion,  which  latter  also 
has  the  very  convenient  movement  of  being  depressed  flush  with  the 


side  of  the  camera  and  locked  in,  so  that  it  cannot  be  accidentu 
damaged.  The  shutter  is  of  the  same  simple  and  efficient  patte 
as  in  the  former  “Premograph,”  consisting  simply  of  two  jaws, 
carrying  the  mirror,  the  operation  of  exposing  being  performed 
the  rising  of  the  first  mirror,  followed  by  the  second  jaw.  The  came 
is  re-set  for  exposure  without  the  film  being  uncovered.  The  ha 
is  made  to  take  either  small  dark  slides  or  the  convenient  “  l'rein< 
film  pack,  and  the  price  of  the  No.  2  “  Premograph,”  which  is  ma 
in  the  quarter-plate  size  only,  is  £4  4s. 

“  Ensign  ”  Box-Form  Film  Cameras.  Made  by  Houghtons  Lt 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 

A  new  series  of  the  convenient  and  saleable  box-form  of  film  came 
has  just  been  designed  and  placed  on  the  market  by  Messi 
Houghtons  to  provide  a  seres  of  cameras  which,  from  first  to  last, 
of  substantial  British  make.  These  box-form  “Ensigns”  are  ma, 
in  three  sizes — the  2|  A  for  pictures  2i  x  21  inches,  the  2\  B  fl 
pictures  3*  x  2J,  inches,  and  the  2^  for  pictures  4^  x  2£  inches—  whi 
there  is  also  a  quarter-plate  size.  The  cameras  are  very  substantia 
built  of  hard  wood,  the  film-holding  chamber  being  removable  frq 


the  side  of  the  camera,  thus  providing  easy  access  for  reloading,  b 
being  firmly  locked  by  a  spring  and  two  separate  catches.  T 
fittings  include  a  single  achromatic  lens,  “  everset  ”  shutter,  givij 
time  and  instantaneous  exposures,  two  ground-glass  view-finders,  a: 
leather  handle  for  carrying.  The  B  and  the  2^  sizes  are  furthj 
provided  with  adjustable  diaphragm  plates,  giving  apertures  fr< 
fjll  to  /'/32.  The  substantial  make  and  good  appearance  of  t| 
instruments  are  quite  what  one  would  expect  from  camera  makers 
the  experience  of  Messrs.  Houghtons,  and  the  new  series  should  fi 
purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  both  for  the  cameras  and 
the  “  Ensign  ”  film  used  in  them.  The  prices  of  the  three  sizes  nam 
above  are  5s.,  10s.,  and  12s.  6d. 

The  “Multi-speed”  Diaphragm  Shutter.  Made  by  the  Multi-sp 
Shutter  Co.,  324,  East  65th  Street,  New  Y oik ,  U.S.A. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  lens  shutter  which,  judging  fr I 
the  sample  prints  sent  to  us  with  it,  is  capable  of  producing  v  | 
remarkable  results.  It  is  claimed1  that  it  will  give  exposures 
1-2000  second,  and  that  such  exposures  with  an  aperture  of  f/t 
will  give  fully  exposed  plates  with  all  detail  in  shadows,  sunm 
and  winter,  sun  or  no  sun.  Not  yet  having  had  the  opportune 
of  putting  the  shutter  to  practical  tests,  we  cannot  comment 
these  claims  any  further  than  to  say  that  the  specimen  prints  a 
mostly  of  winter  subjects  requiring  very  high  speeds,  and  tl 
the  results  are  as  goodi  as  can  be  desired.  The  possibility  of  ve 
high  speeds  is  indicated  by  the  construction  of  the  four  shut 
blade®.  These  move  continually  in  the  one  direction  during  t 
time  of  an  exposure.  Each  blade  is  double,  being  pivotted  in  t 
centre,  and  the  aperture  being  covered  by  one  end  of  it  at  the  beg 
ning  of  the  exposure  and  by  the  other  at  the  end.  There  is  thus 
check  on  the  return  of  the  blade  as  in  the  usual  form  of  iris  shutt 
The  motive  power  is  a  powerful  coiled1  spring,  and  for  the  h 
speeds  an  air  brake  is  brought  into  play  to  control  the  tan 
Irregularities  due  to  variations  of  the  spring  tension  are  allow 
for  by  a  rather  cleverly  devised  arrangement.  Instead  of  settr 
the  marked  speeds  on  the  speed  indicator  to  an  index  point  in  o> 
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position  a  series  of  such  points  is  provided,  each  being  marked 
letter.  The  proper  one  to  use  is  then  indicated  by  the  posi- 
aken  by  the  zero  when  the  spring  is  relaxed.  The  shutter  can 
to  bulb  or  time  and  is  fitted  with  both  trigger  and  “  Antinous  ” 
e.  The  shutter  gives  low  speeds  of  very  long  duration  and 
s  with  no  vibration  and  quite  noiselessly.  The  shape  of  the 
5r  aperture  is  a  four-armed  star,  which,  of  course,  means  a 
efficiency.  We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  make  some  tests  of 
hutter  in  practice  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  go  into 
rs  in  more  detail.  For  the  present  we  can  only  say  that  the 
-speed  is  quite  an  innovation  in  the  design  and  construction 
iphragm  shutters,  and  is  evidently  of  a  kind  which  may  be 
ed  with  .an  efficient  response  to  the  claims  made  for  it  by 
ikers.  A  shutter  which  gives  a  full  range  of  speeds  from  the 
st  to  the  lowest,  and  yet  dispenses  with  the  large  dust-raising 
ften  noisy  blind  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  is  certainly  one  to 
end  itself  at  once  to  every  kind  of  photographer. 

gn”  Folding  Pocket  Cameras.  Made  by  Houghtons,  Ltd., 
3  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England, 
j  well-known  firm  of  High  Holborn  has  this  year,  among  a 
series  of  new  designs  in  cameras,  introduced  two  models  of 
il-popular  folding  film  camera,  one,  the  000,  being  fitted  with 
gn  ”  Simplex  Auto  shutter,  whilst  the  00  has  the  Bausch 
jomb  “Automat.”  The  000  is  a  somewhat  cheaper  line  of  in- 
ent,  but  has  all  the  movements  which  are  called  for  in 
!  as  of  this  description — namely,  rise  and  cross  front  move- 
,  reversible  finder  and  level,  infinity  catch  and  diaphragm 
It  is  made  in  the  quarter-plate  and  postcard  sizes,  at  prices 
45s.  in  the  former,  which  includes  an  R.R.  lens  working  at 


,  >  70s.  in  the  latter,  complete  with  Beck  f/B  R.R.  The  roll- 
c  portions  of  the  cameras,  like  the  other  parts,  are  very  well 
1  ibstantially  made,  and  the  instruments  in  practical  usefulness, 
1  y,  and  appearance  can  take  their  place  with  any  cameras  of 
ad.  The  00  series,  shown  in  the  drawing,  are  priced  at  from 
•  a  the  quarter-plate,  to  127s.  6d.  in  the  postcard  size,  this 
'*  having  fj 5.8  anastigmat,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  B.  and 
4  tter  giving  exposures  from  l-100th  to  1  second,  in  addition  to 
<  nd  bulb. 


5  oigtlander  Focal-Plane  Camera.  Made  by  Voigtlander  and 
hn,  12,  Charterhouse  Street,  London,  England. 

'  his  instrument  of  the  still  popular  folding  focal-plane  type  the 
k ;  have  fitted  a  new  pattern  of  focal-plane  shutter,  which 
3  to  almost  the  acme  of  simplicity  the  adjustment  necessary 
s  type  of  shutter.  The  shutter  is  wound  by  the  large  milled 
seen  in  the  drawing,  about  one  half-turn  sufficing  to  set  the 
This  latter  is  of  the  self-capping  variety,  the  plate  being 
Jvered  except  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  The  adjustment  of 
16  is  made  most  easily  by  the  disc  and  pointer  seen  in  the 
-g  below  the  winding  key.  To  set  the  shutter  for  time,  all 
■t  necessary  is  to  point  the  arrow  on  the  central  disc  to  the 
^  Z,  when  pressure  on  the  release  opens  the  shutter  and  a 
0  pressure  closses  it.  On  turning  the  arrow  to  point  to  M, 


instantaneous  exposures  are  given  on  pressure  of  the  release.  These 
latter  are  altered  simply  by  grasping  the  central  spindle  of  the  lower 
disc  and  turning  it  to  any  position  on  the  scale  of  apertures  marked 
below  it,  the  width  of  these  apertures  being  seen  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  circular  plate.  Both  this  adjustment  and  that  of  time 
to  instantaneous,  and  vice  versa,  are  made  while  the  shutter  is  set, 


and  are  the  work  of  an  instant  only.  The  working  of  the  blind  is 
light  in  the  extreme,  and  the  shutter  is  certainly  as  convenient  a 
form  of  the  focal-plane  as  can  be  imagined1.  The  price  of  the  camera 
with  this  new  shutter,  and  with  the  “  Heliar  ”  f/ 4.5  of  15  cm.  focal 
length,  and  three  double  dark-slides,  is  £14  10©.,  made  in  metal.  A 
similar  instrument,  of  half-plate  size,  made  in  wood,  is  sold  at 
£17  complete,  with  “  Collinear  ”  Series  II.,  of  20  cm.  focal  length, 
working  at  //5.4,  and  with  three  double  slides. 

A  3]  x  2]  Reflex.  Sold  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  3,  North  Side,  Clapham 
Common,  London,  England. 

We  have  several  times  expressed  our  approval  of  the  3^  by  21,-  size 
for  a  reflex  camera,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  the  smaller  instru¬ 
ment  provides  a  most  convenient  size  of  image  for  lantern  slides, 
but  also  for  the  optical  reason  that  enlargements  of  a  given  size 
taken  on  a  3]  x  2^  plate  with  a  4^-iixch  lens  will  compare  favourably 
in  sharpness  with  those  on  a  quarter-plate  made  with  a  5^-inch. 
In  this  instrument  the  camera  is  made  to  take  the  picture  the  land¬ 
scape  way  of  the  plate,  and  the  focussing  hood  takes  the  ingenious 
form  of  a  perfectly  close  hood,  provided  with  a  single  magnifying  eye¬ 


piece.  The  hood  is  quickly  collapsible,  and,  being  attached  to  a 
separate  frame,  can  be  removed  in  an  instant  from  the  ground  glass, 
which  can  thus  be  cleaned,  and,  further,  gives  access  to  the  mirror. 
The  camera  is  provided  with  a  very  rigid  extension,  allowing  of  a 
total  length  between  lens  and>  plate  of  7^  inches,  and  it  is  fitted 
with  a  focal-plane  shutter  of  adjustable  slit  aperture,  giving  a  very 
wide  range  of  exposures.  Fitted  with  three  double  slides  and  Ross 
f/6.Z,  5-inch  focus,  “  Homocentric,”  the  price  is  £14,  or  with  f/5.6 
“Homocentric,”  £15.  With  4^-mch  Ross-Zeiss  “  Tessar,”  /y4.5,"the 
price  is  £15. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  “Weenie”  Folding  Camera.  Made  by  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Under  this  name  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have  newly  intro¬ 
duced,  at  very  moderate  prices,  a  series  of  four  pocket  cameras,  two 
of  single  and!  two  of  double  extension ;  the  A  (single-extension)  have 
burnished  brass  fittings,  leather  bellows,  and  rising  and  falling 
front.  There  is  infinity  catch  and  focussing  scale  up  to  5ft.,  and  the 
Thornton-Pickard  “Eclipse”  shutter  giving  time,  bulb,  and  a  series 
of  instantaneous  exposures,  and  operated  by  both  finger  and  pnei'- 
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matic  release.  A  reversible  finder,  two  single  slides,  and  two  bushes 
for  the  tripod  screw  are  included  at  the  price  of  25s.  only,  complete 
with  single  lens,  whilst  for  30s.  the  camera  is  fitted  with  an  R.R. 
The  double  extension  instruments  are  of  similar  pattern,  but  allow 
of  double  the  focus,  and  are  priced  at  35s.  and  40s.,  with  single  and 
R.R.  lens  respectively.  The  instruments  at  these  modest  prices  are 


really  well  made,  the  brasswork  nicely  finished,  and  for  the  sum 
of  10s.  extra — an  advisable  expenditure,  we  think — can  be  had  with 
the  firm’s  patent  “Cantilever”  front,  giving  a  great  rise  of  the 
lens,  as  also  all  the  necessary  swinging  movement— in  fact,  as  much 
adjustment  in  these  two  ways  as  can  usually  be  obtained  on  a  stand 
camera.  The  illustration  shows  the  ordinary  pattern  of  the  camera. 

The  Sinclair  Dark  Room  Blind.  Made  by  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  England. 

One  of  those  things  which  we  all  at  times  make,  or  get  made  for 
ourselves,  usually  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  way,  has  been  done  very 
well  indeed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair’s  firm,  which  now  provides  a  special 
wooden  frame  containing  two  grooves,  in  one  of  which  a  red  blind 


works,  and  in  the  other  a  black,  no  trace  of  light  being  ad¬ 
mitted  when  both  blinds  are  down.  We  commend  the  system  of 
providing  a  red  blind  for  handling  sensitive  papers,  and  of  giving 
the  photographer  total  darkness  wherein  he  can  use  a  constant  dark¬ 
room  lamp  for  oil  or  gas,  and  so  work  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
with  the  varying  illumination  of  daylight.  The  frames  are  supplied 
of  any  size,  complete  with  grooves  for  fitting  to  a  window  frame. 
One  measuring  about  5ft.  x  4ft.  costs  £3  10s. ;  7ft.  x  4ft.,  £4  4s. 


The  Thornton-Pickard  “Safety”  Magazine  Cameras.  Made  b> 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham 
land. 


|he 

r' 


This  series  of  magazine  cameras  is  another  instance  of  the  (  el- 
lent  value  in  cameras  of  this  description  being  turned  out  fronLhe 
Altrincham  factory.  The  changing  mechanism  is  the  same  fill] 
and  one  which  we  can  commend  for  its  reliability.  Exposed  ]  tes 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  those  unexposed.  The  caiL, 
solidly  built,  and  covered  in  a  good  black  grain  leatherette,  is  re- 
vided  with  two  reversible  brilliant  finders,  and  in  the  cheaperat- 
terns — 21s.  to  35s. — with  the  Thornton-Pickard  “Eclipse”  shijer. 


The  A  series — 25s.  to  40s. — have  the  “  Sunbeam  ”  shutter,  givii  in 
addition  to  the  time,  bulb,  and  instantaneous  exposures,  thelery 
convenient  automatic  time-exposures  of  §,  i,  1,  2,  and  3  sec  A 
further  De  Luxe  model  of  the  camera  is  fitted  with  focussing  lie, 
is  brass-bound  in  the  working  parts,  and  has  a  detachable  ms- 
panel  giving  immediate  access  to  all  parts  of  the  lens  and  shier. 
Cameras  of  this  range  of  movement  demonstrate  the  remai'.ble 
value  for  the  sum  of  £1  or  30s.  which  is  now  offered  by  mairac- 
turers. 


The  “  Stereolette  ”  Cameo  Camera,  bold  by  W.  Butcher  and  ins, 
Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  Engkl  .1 
Messrs.  Butcher  have  this  season  provided  the  amateur  v  ker 
with  a  variety  of  stereoscopic  cameras  and  accessories  at  pi  dar 
prices  such  as  have  not  previously  been  at  his  disposal,  leir 
special  handbook,  “  Stereoscopic  Pictures  and  How  to  Make  T  n,  ’ 
which  is  sent  free  on  application,  should  be  studied  as  an  elem  ary 
introduction  to  stereoscopic  photography,  and  as  showing  th  'ery 
complete  equipment,  from  the  camera  to  printing  accessoriciand 
viewing  instruments,  which  Messrs.  Butcher  are  able  to  offcj  In 
the  “  Cameo  Stereolette  ”  a  plate  4|  x  If  in.  is  used  (107  x  45  n  )- 


The  tiny  instrument  is  made  throughout  of  light  metal,  and  me; 
when  closed,  under  3|  x  5^  in.,  and  is  barely  l^in.  thick.  It : 
vided  with  double  everset  shutter,  having  time,  bulb,  and  ) 
taneous  adjustments,  level,  brilliant  finder  and  focussing  scab 
infinity  to  4ft.  At  the  price  of  £3  10s.  the  camera  is  fitted 
pair  of  R.R.  lenses  working  at  fj 8,  whilst  for  £8  it  is  supplier 
fj 6.8  anastigmats,  and  at  £12  with  Goerz  f/6.8  “Dagors.” 
is  a  rising  front  and  convenient  diaphragm  adjustment  act 
both  lenses  simultaneously.  The  camera  is  designed  to  take 
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j  dark -slides,  or,  with  special  focussing  screen,  a  film-pack 

I  ter. 

“  Millais  ”  Studio  Cameras.  Made  by  the  Camera  Construction 
Company,  Eagle  Works,  Durham  Grove,  Hackney,  London, 

England. 

'  ese  are  a  new  series  of  two  studio  cameras  made  in  9^  by  8^ 
!  12  by  10  sizes.  The  smaller,  which  we  have  examined,  provides 
bal  extension,  of  close  on  30in. ,  obtained  by  a  substantial  and 
smooth  working  rack  and  pinion,  and  by  an  additional  draw-out 
h  is  worked  from  the  back  of  the  camera.  There  is  rise  of 
and  the  lens  panel,  which  is  Tin.  square,  allows  of  the  largest 
s  being  used.  The  focussing  screen  is  hinged  on  the  lower  side 


i  to  drop  on  the  camera  baseboard,  and  the  single  dark-slides 
;he  camera  back  are  very  ingeniously  made  so  as  to  take  either 
i  vhole-plate,  one  half-plate,  two  half-plates  side  by  side,  or  two 
res  on  the  single  half -plate,  a  range  of  movements  sufficient  for 
nrdinary  work  of  an  average  studio.  Two  slides  are  provided 
i  each  camera,  and  the  outfit  in  its  substantial  construction  does 

>  pelie  the  favourable  impression  created  by  its  appearance.  In 
: Lr  82  size  the  price  is  £7  5s.,  extra  slides  18s.  In  the  12  by  10 

>  £9,  extra  slides  25s." 

]  Roes  ”  Telephoto  Attachment.  .Made  by  Ross,  Limited, 
i,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  England. 

is  is  a  very  perfectly  finished  telephoto  lens  mount,  the  one  eub- 
i  ;u  to  us  being  fitted  with  a  7-inch  Homocentric  positive  of  fj 6.3 
)  ure,  and  two  negatives  of  3  and  2i  inches  focus  respectively. 
1  3  settings  are  made  in  several  sizes,  to  suit  various  positive 
1  legative  lenses,  and  are  fitted  with  focussing  rack  and  pinion,  and 
i  le  showing  the  separation  of  the  optical  elements,  while  another 
i  is  engraved  on  the  complete  instrument  to  show  the  approximate 
;  dfication.  The  complete  objective  is  less  bulky  than  many  tele- 
-  )  combinations  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  is  highly  convenient 
1  ’e.  Five  different  settings  or  tube  mounts  are  available,  and 
1  negative  combinations  of  If,  2|,  and  3  inches  focus  for  use  with 
l-  j  while  any  first-class  anastigmat  can  be  used  as  the  positive 
<  3nt,  the  Homocentric  being  specially  recommended.  Messrs. 
(  also  supply  a  remarkably  light  and  effective  telescopic  lens  hood, 


1 1  screws  into  the  front  of  the  positive  lens.  This  is  an  extremely 
6  and  effective  attachment,  and  trials  have  shown  that  the  com- 
1<  telephoto  outfit  as  submitted  to  us  is  one  of  very  great  value 
akapable  of  producing  the  finest  possible  results,  even  though  we 
€  obliged  to  try  it  in  conditions  which  were  the  reverse  of  favour- 
b  The  prices  of  the  settings  vary  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  12s.  6d., 
y  bhe  negative  elements  cost  from  £1  15s.  to  £3  5s.  The  extend- 
h  ood  is  only  15s.,  at  which  price  it  is  by  no  mean®  an  expensive 

y. 


The  “  Leto  ”  S.  R.  (self-registering)  Printing  Frame.  Sold  by  the 
Leto  Photo.  Materials  Co.,  Ltd.,  3,  Rangoon  Street,  London, 
England. 

A  printing  frame  of  quite  novel  and  distinct  pattern  has  been 
introduced  under  this  name,  and  provides  facilities,  such  as  photo¬ 
graphers  will  appreciate,  for  double  printing  and  for  taking  off  prints 
from  portions  of  negatives.  The  frame  is  built  square,  and  pro¬ 
vided  on  each  side  with  a  slot  in  which  a  register  card  is  placed 
serving  to  fix  the  negative  in  a  given  place  or  to  mask  a  portion  of 
each  negative.  This  adjustment  once  made,  the  card  is  clamped  by 


the  two  set  screws,  and  any  number  of  Identical  prints  can  then  be 
taken  off  without  further  attention.  The  back  of  the  frame  is  made 
in  three  pieces  hinged  together  so  that  a  full  two-thirds  of  the 
print  may  be  examined  from  either  side  at  one  time,  the  form  of 
construction  allowing  of  any  part  of  the  print  being  scrutinised  dur¬ 
ing  printing.  This  very  convenient  frame  is  made  in  two  sizes : 
No.  1,  6^in.  square,  and  taking  negatives  up  to'  half -plate  size,  and 
No.  2,  S^in.  square,  taking  those  up  to  whole-plate.  The  prices, 
6s.  and  7s.  6d.  respectively,  include  the  necessary  reversible  carriers 
for  smaller  negatives. 

The  “Primus”  Stereoscopic  Transparency  Printing  Frame.  Sold 
by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  England. 

In  this  little  accessory  the  makers  have  conveniently  provided  for 
the  printing,  from  the  undivided  stereoscopic  negative,  of  a  trans¬ 
parency  by  contact,  ready  for  observation  in  the  stereoscope.  This 
is  done  by  making  the  frame  of  such  dimensions  that  when  the 
negative  is  pushed  to  one  end  and  the  transparency  plate  to  the 
other  the  portions  which  overlap  come  exactly  opposite  the  central 
opening,  which  is  provided  with  a  brass  sliding  shutter.  The  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  negative  and  transparency  having  been  reversed, 
a  second  exposure  is  given  and  the  plate  developed.  The  frame  is 


made  of  a  size  for  the  “  Stereolette  ”  Camera  (4i  x  If)  for  4s.  6d., 
or  of  the  standard,  6|  x  3|,  plate  at  6s.  6d.,  in  each  case  being  well 
made  in  polished  wood,  and  provided  with  spring  contact  pressure 
board. 

Stereoscopic  Postcard  Printing  Gauges.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  principle  of  the  transparency  frame  just  mentioned  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  these  cases  to  development  or  printing-out  papers.  The 
gauge  consists  of  a  stout  cardboard  in  which  is  an  aperture  the  size 
of  the  stereoscopic  picture,  gay  l^in.  in  the  case  of  the  “  Stereo¬ 
lette.”  There  are  two  series  of  stops  on  the  gauge,  one  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  another  for  the  postcard.  In  printing,  the  negative  is 
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pushed  up  to  the  right-hand  stop  and  the  postcard  to  its  left-hand 
stop,  exposure  given  either  by  printing-out  or  exposing  to  artificial 
light,  and  the  relative  positions  of  postcard  and  negative  reversed — 
that  is  to  say,  the  postcard  pushed  to  the  right-hand  stop  and  the 


THE  “PRIMUS" 

J|  StereoscopicPostcard  Printing  Gauge.  | 


negative  to  the  left.  A  second  exposure  gives  the  complete  stereo¬ 
scopic  card,  which  is  then  toned  or  developed.  These  very  inex¬ 
pensive  and  convenient  gauges  are  supplied  for  negatives  4|  x  1J, 
Is.  3d.  each,  for  postcard  negatives  5^  x  3^,  Is.  3d.  each,  and  for 
6f  x  3a,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  “  Merito  ”  Developing  Tank.  Made  by  W.  L.  Parkinson, 
Ltd.,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  this  new  pattern  of  developing  apparatus  the  developing  tank 
proper  is  covered  by  a  second  inverted  tank  which  protects  the 
contents  of  the  first  from  light,  while,  however,  the  inner  tank  can 


have  the  developer  run  off  from  the  bottom,  and  hypo  or  water  run 
in  from  the  top,  in  each  case  by  means  of  a  screw-cap.  I  he 
quarter-plate  tank  is  made  to  hold  six  plates,  and  costs  6s.  6d.  ; 
other  sizes  in  proportion.  The  apparatus  is  well  made  in  nickelled 
metal,  and  its  excellent  feature  of  providing  the  means  of  using 
it  as  a  washer  as  well  as  a  developing  tank  should  recommend  it 
to  the  amateur  worker. 

The  Beard  Oxygen  Acetylene  Jet.  Made  by  R.  R.  Beard,  10, 
Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  England. 

Mr.  Beard,  whose  long  practical  experience  in  the  lantern  trade 
qualifies  him  for  the  task,  has  designed  a  limelight  jet  in  which 


acetylene  is  used  in  place  of  coal  gas,  the  jet  thus  serving  for  use 
in  many  places  where  coal  gas  is  not  obtainable.  It  can,  however, 
be  used  for  coal  gas,  although  at  the  expense  of  efficiency. 

The  acetylene  generator  should  be  one  of  the  gas-holder  type 
which  allows  automatic  generation  of  the  gas.  The  oxygen  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  gas  at  a  pressure  not  below  51bs.  per  square  inch,  and 
up  to  151bs.  the  higher  the  pressure  the  greater  the  light.  In 
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lighting  the  jet  it  is  advised  that  the  oxygen  be  turned  on 
and  then  the  acetylene.  The  adjustment  of  the  gases  is  doj 
the  two  taps,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  adjustment  of  the  acetyl* 
required.  Over  2,000  candle-power  has  been  obtained  by  tin 
and  where  only  a  small  but  powerful  point  of  light  is  requi; 
stands  first  of  all  other  illuminants,  except  electric  arc.  The 
is  £1  5s. 
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Express  ”  and  “  Victo-Superbe  ”  Stand  Camera  Outfits.  Ma  | 
Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  Englaj. 

The  movements  which  a  camera  issued  at  such  low  pin 
57s.  6d.  in  half-plate  size — complete  with  lens,  shutter  and  tri  1— 
possesses,  surprises  those  of  us  who  recollect  the  prices  which e 
paid  for  similar  facilities  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  1  the 
“  Empress  ”  set  Messrs.  Houghtons  cater  for  the  purchaser  of  lost 
modest  purse,  yet  they  provide  an  instrument  which  has  greajrbe 
of  front,  swing  front,  swing  back,  and  double  extension  to  them;! 
length  from  lens  to  plate  of  17  inches.  The  back,  too,  p  hes 
forward  for  wide-angle  work,  and  the  whole  outfit,  thouglnot 
advanced  as  an  example  of  the  fine  cabinet-making  which  i  got 
in  the  “  Sanderson”  and  other  cameras  of  the  firm,  is  nevertisss 
made  to  withstand  a  good  deal  of  wear,  and  is  yet  sold  jm- 
plete  with  R.R.  f/8  lens  and  one  slide  at  the  price  we  'ave 
named,  57s.  6d.,  or  £2  7s.  6d.  in  quarter-plate,  and  £4  12  od. 
in  whole-plate. 

In  the  “  Victo-Superbe,”  which  is  sold  in  half-plate  size  jilv, 
complete  with  Beck  f/8  R.R.  lens,  roller-blind  shutter,  tripodhnd 
one  double  slide,  at  £4  4s.,  we  obtain,  at  the  same  time  as  a  ore 
substantial  construction,  the  added  convenience  of  a  rackjind 
pinion  adjustment  for  the  wide-angle  movement.  This  conveince 
in  a  camera  at  a  price  intermediate  between  the  popular  7C-s pets 
and  the  high-priced  instruments  should  recommend  this  vlety 
of  the  “  Victo  ”  to  users  who  appreciate,  as  we  do,  the  couveince 
of  the  back  rack  and  pinion. 

The  “  Ibso  ”  Diaphragm  Shutter.  Sold  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  3,  North.de, 
Clapham  Common,  London,  England. 

To  this  very  convenient  diaphragm  shutter,  in  addition  to  th*  ulb 
and  time  adjustments,  is  fitted  with  a  setting,  C,  on  turning  the  pater 
to  which  the  shutter  is  locked,  that  is  to  say,  pressure  on  the  rrase 
does  not  open  the  aperture.  A  camera  thus  provided  i.s  secure  a.inst 


accidental  exposure  of  the  film  or  plate  hy  the  closing  of  the  ase^ 
board,  and  the  adjustment  serves  the  further  purpose  of  prevtmg 
the  plate  being  exposed  when  the  camera  is  in  the  hands  of  str^.  eu. 
Including  the  “Antinous  ”  release,  the  price  of  the  shutter  is  c 

The  Double  Protar  Series  IV.  Anastigmat.  Made  by  C*nl  jL'" 
Jena,  Germany;  and  29,  Margaret  Street,  London,  Englan 

This  series  of  lenses  has  been  brought  out  to  replace  the 
Series  VI.  Protar,  having  the  same  aperture  as  those  lenses 
f/6.7>,  and,  being  like  them,  convertible.  They  are,  moi 
marketed  at  a  price  substantially  lower  than  that  of  the  Serie 
and  are  obtainable  with  foci  of  from  3.4  to  16  inches.  The  sp‘ 
submitted  to  us  has  a  focal  length  of  5§  inches,  and  full  a 
f/6.7),  and  a  test  on  the  camera  shows  that  it  covers  a  half 
full  aperture  with  critical  definition  right  to  the  corners,  whi* 
believe,  is  more  than  the  makers  claim  for  the  lens.  The 
combinations  are  of  10  inches  focal  length,  and  give  very  fine 
tdon  indeed  over  the  same  size  plate  at  their  full  aperture, 
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s  particular  objective,  on  account  of  its  symmetry,  should  be 
dally  well  adapted  to  near  work,  and  its  performance,  leaves 
hino-  to  be  desired  in  any  of  the  conditions  in  which  we  tested  it. 
1S  very  small  and  compact,  and  the  photographer  could  hardly 
sess  a  more  useful  lens  for  general  all-round  work.  A  spare  hood 
f  is  supplied  for  use  when  the  front  combination  is  removed  and 
back  one  alone  is  being  employed.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
es  are  made,  in  a  number  of  cases,  with  components  of  dissimilar 
il  lengths.  Thus  the  No.  4-3  of  5.4  inches  focus  and  ffi  aperture, 
its  combinations  of  9.1  and  9.8  focal  length.  Its  price  is  £6  10s. 


L  “Premo”  Film  Pack  Developing  Tank.  Made  by  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London.  England. 

his  tank  developer  accommodates  twelve  films  such  as  those 
1  in  the  “Premo”  film  pack,  which  are  placed  bent,  as  shown 
he  illustration,  each  in  a  separate  division  of  the  beehive-shaped 


Here  they  get  even  exposure  to  the  developer,  since  the 
i :  is  provided  with  a  water-tight  lid  which  allows  of  its  being 
•  rted  at  intervals.  The  tank  and  rack  are  strongly  made  in 
:  elled  metal,  and  cost  in .  quarter -plate,  postcard,  or  5  x  4  size 
;  ing  twelve  films),  16s.  ;  or  to  take' six  7x5  films,  18s.  6d. 


Sanders  “  Shafta  ”  Camera.  Made  by  Sanders  and  Co.,  71, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  England. 

nder  this  name  a  camera  of  the  hand-stand  pattern  has  just  been 
ed  on  the  market  primarily  for  use  in  natural  history  photo- 
)hy,  although  its  movements  in  no  way  unfit  it,  but  rather  well 
ify  it,  for  all  descriptions  of  photography  with  an  instrument  of 
hand  or  stand  type.  It  possesses  rack  and  pinion  extension  in 
l  directions,  giving  a  length  of  bellows  of  162m.  from  lens  to 
e  in  the  5x4  size.  This  movement  towards  both  back  and  front 
es  the  camera  to  be  supported  on  the  tripod  head  in  the  most 
le  position  when  at  the  full  extension.  The  back  swings  both 
s  over  a  considerable  angle,  whilst  the  front  is  given  a  full  rise, 
j  is  also  able  to  swing  to  any  degree.  The  shutter  fitted  is  the 
;  ornton-Pickard  ”  roller-blind,  both  it  and  all  the  other  portions 
►i  be  camera  being  of  black  finish,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
:c  ring,  which  is  of  the  dark  green  leather  adopted  in  the  same 
n  ers’  “  Birdland  ”  reflex  camera.  The  instrument  thus  is  incon- 
il  aous  in  appearance,  even  to  the  lens,  which  is  supplied  in  a 
r  k  mount.  Complete  with  reversing  back,  brilliant  finder,  and 
c  ssing  scales,  and  three  double  dark-slides,  but  without  lens  or 
>1  ter,  the  price  of  the  camera  is  £4  10s.  in  quarter-plate  size, 
G  iOs.  in  5  by  4,  and  £6  10s.  in  half-plate. 

r  “  Moss- Abingdon  ”  Acetylene  Generator.  Made  by  R.  J.  Moss 
ii  Sons,  98-99,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  England. 

ns  new  generator  is  made  for  use  with  ordinary  lump  carbide, 
f  apparatus  is  a  combination  of  the  “Moss”  and  the  well-known 
'ingdon,”  and  the  makers  claim  that  it  combines  the  best 
e  ires  of  both.  It  certainly  works  with  wonderful  steadiness; 
'bp  is  no  up  and  down  movement,  with  consequent  variation  of 
?ipure  and  fluctuating  light,  but  a  steady,  gradually  downward 
mpment  only  as  the  carbide  is  used  up.  This  also  shows  how 
Eaithe  carbide  is  used,  and  is  one  feature  which  should  recom- 
111  1  it  to  lanternists.  An  entire  absence  of  mechanism  or  rubber 
w  iers  is  a  most  welcome  point,  and  should  be  specially  valuable 
to  sers  m  remote  districts.  The  generator  is  made  in  three  sizes, 
ljlb.,  and  2^1b.,  and  is  listed  at  prices  as  follows: — lib. 
cf|ge,  22s.  6d.  ;  l^lb.,  26s.;  2^1b.,  32s.  6d.  Messrs.  Moss  have 
al,  introduced  a  square  tank  pattern  of  all  their  generators.  They 
>  a  good  appearance,  and  as  the  gas  outlet  tap  is  placed  in  one 


of  the  corners  it  is  less  Table  to  be  damaged  in  transit,  besides 
which  the  gas  is  taken  by  a  straight  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  con¬ 
denser  chamber,  therefore  a  stoppage  by  water  (condensed)  in  the 
pipes  is  almost  impossible. 

The  “  Quick-Change  ”  Anti-Reflection  Telephoto  Attachment. 
Sold  by  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus, 
London,  England. 

Both  lightness  and  efficiency  are  obtained  in  a  new  design  of 
the  telephoto  tube  (if  we  can  call  it  a  tube)  which  Messrs.  Staley 
have  just  introduced.  In  place  of  mounting  the  negative  lens  at 
the  rear  end  of  a  solid  tube  a  skeleton  framework  is  employed 
consisting  of  two  metal  rings,  one  carrying  the  negative  lens  and 
the  other  made  to  engage  with  the  back  portion  of  the  positive. 
The  attachment  of  the  negative  element  is  thus  quite  as  rigid 
as  when  a  tube  is  used,  whilst  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with 
the  solid  wall  of  the  tube  is  that  reflected  rays  from  the  positive 
lens,  instead  of  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  negative  element, 
fall  upon  the  bellows  of  the  camera  by  which  they  are  absorbed 
or  intercepted.  The  idea  is  very  simple,  but  it  should  certainly 
make  for  more  brilliant  results  in  telephoto  negatives,  while  it 
has  the  further  advantage  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  telephoto¬ 
grapher’s  outfit. 

“Kibitz”  Folding  Cameras.  Sold  by  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19, 
Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  England. 

In  this  series  of  folding  pocket-cameras,  which  Messrs.  Staley  are 
fitting  with  their  own  and  other  standard  lenses,  the  focussing 
movement  is  very  ingeniously  controlled  by  a  system  of  lazy-tongs 
levers  connecting  the  back  frame  and  the  front,  the  focussing  scale 
being  on  one  side  of  the  back  frame  of  the  camera.  The  construc¬ 
tion  has  the  good  feature  of  allowing  the  focussing  scale  to  be 
left  set  for  objects  at  any  given  distance,  and  on  the  camera  being 
re-opened  it  is  pulled  out  and  automatically  caught  again  in  focus 
for  these  objects.  The  cameras  have  good  rise  of  front  one  way 
of  the  plate,  a  very  neat  direct-vision  finder,  which  folds  over 
into  the  camera,  and,  in  the  3^  by  2^  size,  accomplishes  these 
facilities  in  the  small  space  of  slightly  less  than  5  by  3g  by  I2  inches. 
The  instruments  are  made  in  quarter-plate  and  other  sizes,  and 
are  also  obtainable  as  stereoscopic  cameras. 

The  Steinheil  “  Triplar  ”  Anastigmat  fJZ.8.  Sold  by  A.  E.  Staley 
and  Co.,  19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  England. 

This  new  lens  of  the  old-established  Munich  firm  of  opticians  is 
sold  in  five  sizes,  from  3in.  to  16in.  focal  length,  the  aperture 
of  this  last  and  longest  focus  lens  being  /‘/4.  The  shortest  focus  lens, 
3in.,  is  intended  chiefly  for  cinematograph  work,  and  covers  a 
plate  fin.  square.  The  longer  focus  instruments  are  specially  ,  suit¬ 
able  for  hand-camera  work  and  studio  portraiture.  The  lens, 
which  is  of  the  triplet  type,  gives  very  crisp  definition  and  evenly 
illuminated  field,  whilst  its  covering  power  fits  it  also  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  groups,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  negative  attachment, 
for  telephotography.  The  lens  is  supplied  in  a  focussing  mount 
of  very  good  mechanical  construction.  The  prices  of  the  “  Trip¬ 
lar”  range  from  £4  for  the  3in.  lens  to  £18  5s.  for  the  12in.  lens, 
suitable  for  use  as  a  cabinet  portrait  lens. 

The  Ross-Zeiss  “  Tessar  ”  Cinematograph  Lens.  Made  by  Ross,  Ltd., 
3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  England. 

This  is  an  f[5.5  lens  of  three  inches  focal  length,  specially  designed 
for  use  in  the  cinematograph  camera,  and  in  the  small  circle  of 
3^  inches  that  it  covers  its  quality  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  which 
we  expect  with  the  “  Tessar.”  This  should  prove  a  most  valuable 
lens  for  the  purpose  that  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  rapidity  of  ff 3.5  in  cinematograph  work  needs  no  comment.  The 
angle  that  the  small  cinematograph  picture  subtends  is,  of  course, 
not  large,  but  within  this  small  angle  the  lens  defines  perfectly 
at  full  aperture. 

The  Airostyle  Double  Action  Pump.  Made  by  the  Airostyle  and 
Lithos  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  35,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  England. 

This  convenient  force  pump  is  an  addition  to  those  already  made 
by  the  Airostyle  Company  for  use  with  the  well-known  air-brushes 
of  their  manufacture,  and  has  the  good  feature  that  the  lever  is  active 
in  both  directions  of  the  stroke,  and,  with  a  minimum  of  exertion, 
gives  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  The  reservoir  is  provided 
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with  pressure  gauge  and  a  pair  of  connections  allowing  of  two  air¬ 
brushes  being  worked  from  it.  It  is  very  substantially  made,  and 
sold  at  the  price  of  £4  10s. 

The  “  Moto  ”  Dark-Room  Lamp.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  England. 

This  new  pattern  of  dark-room  lamp,  very  strongly  built,  some¬ 
what  on  the  design  of  a  motor-car  lamp,  is  made  entirely  of  metal, 
the  reservoir,  which  carries  a  good  size  burner,  being  outside,  and 
the  lamp  being  provided  with  two  circular  safelights  (ruby  and 
amber)  3g  inches  in  diameter,  either  or  both  of  which  may  be  used. 
One  good  feature  of  the  lamp  is  the  large  handle,  enabling  it  to 
be  conveniently  carried  about  the  dark-room. 

New  Model  Planiscopes. — The  various  supplementary  lenses 
supplied  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ivingsway, 
London,  England,  for  the  conversion  of  the  amateur  photographer’s 
own  lens  into  a  wide-angle,  portrait,  or  telephoto  instrument,  are 
now  issued  of  the  new  form  shown  in  the  drawing,  whereby  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  lens  hood  or  barrel,  which  may  be  smaller  than  the 
“  Planiscope  ”  lens,  is  quite  conveniently  done.  The  pair  of 


on  each  side  of  the  camera,  and  further  a  camera  .strap  is  pr<|dcd 
on  the  side  and  top  of  the  camera,  the  spring  catch  of  the  Lter 
being  of  the  full  strength  and  length  necessary  to  hold  the  lid  ady 


closed.  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd.,  we  may  add,  ha\jjust 
removed  to  17  and  18,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  London  ng- 
land. 

“Nettel”  Folding  Cameras. — An  example  of  the  series  0|old- 
ing  focal-plane  cameras  sold  under  this  name  by  May  and  Cj  22, 
St  Paul’s  Road,  Seacombe,  Liverpool,  England,  shows  tha the 
instruments  are  designed  with  careful  regard  to  practical  ruire- 


ments.  Focussing  is  done  by  means  of  a  milled  screw  on  thoack 
of  the  camera  which  operates  a  series  of  levers  reducing  or  i  .'eas¬ 
ing  the  extension.  An  extension  piece  giving  an  additional  djance 
of  62m.  is  supplied  for  use  with  the  “  Nettel,”  and  is  a  usefulfcces- 


nickelled  springs,  when  compressed  by  the  two  plungers,  form  a 
spring  attachment  which  holds  the  lens  firmly  in  position,  and 
yet  allows  of  even  a  comparatively  small  lens  being  grasped  with 
equal  firmness.  As  before,  the  “  Pianiscopes  ”  are  issued  at  the 
price  of  5s.  each  for  lenses  from  11  to  inches,  6s.  6d.  each  for 
leinses  from  1^  to  1|  inches,  and  7s.  6d.  for  lenses  from  2  to  21 
inches. 

The  1909  “  N.  and  G.”  Reft  ex  Camera. —  In  the  new  model  of  this 
renowned  standard  instrument  a  somewhat  .mportant  alteration  has 
been  made,  namely,  the  introduction  of  a  different  pattern  of  hood. 
Hitherto  the  hood  of  the  N.  and  G.  reflex  has  i.een  erected  on  two 
aluminium  struts  pulled  up  from  each  side  of  the  camera,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  wooden  nose-piece  from  which  the  ground  glass  was  ob¬ 
served  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  In  the  new 
pattern  this  type  of  hood  has  been  entirely  discarded,  and  the  more 
usual  collapsible  form  held  by  a  light  metal  strut  is  employed,  the 
hood  itself  folding  up  and  being  covered  when  out  of  use  by  the 
hinged  top  of  the  camera  to  which  is  fixed  a  carrying  strap.  The 
ground  glass  is  thus  fullv  protected,  and  the  alteration  does  n~*  affect 
the  convenience  with  which  the  ground  glass  is  rendered  accessible 
for  dusting  or  wiping.  The  base  of  the  hood  is  fixed  to  a  metal 
frame,  which  is  instantly  detached  as  in  fact  is  the  complete  hood, 
the  umer  portion  being  held  to  the  inside  of  the  hinged  back  of  the 
camera  bv  a  couple  of  studs  sliding  in  struts. 

In  addition  to  this  change,  a  release  for  the  shutter  is  provided 


sory  in  doing  telephoto  or  long-focus  work,  since  it  closes  the 
dimensions  of  4j  x  6  x  l^in.  The  “  Nettel  ’  ’  cameras  are  adapd  for 
the  use  of  single  or  double  metal  slides  or  for  the  convenient  ei  jkp6 
adapter. 


The  Revolving  Back  “Una”  Camera. — Messrs.  James  4  Sin¬ 
clair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  England,  havedded 
to  the  convenience  of  their  very  practical  and  well-made  ‘  na 
camera,  a  revolving  back  which  allows  of  the  plate,  while  ihn8 
for  exposure  in  the  dark  slide  and  with  the  shutter  of  the  latte  with¬ 
drawn,  being  quickly  changed  from  the  upright  into  the  lai 
position,  a  point  of  importance  to  the  hand-camera  worker.  I 
a  central  swing  front  is  now  provided  which,  while  not  in  a 
depreciating  the  rigidity  of  the  front,  which  the  makers  have  way8 
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a  feature  of  the  camera,  provides  the  greatest  range  in  the 
f  swing.  This  latter  is  brought  into  action  simply  by  loosening 
rew,  and  is  fixed  at  any  point  by  tightening  it  again.  In  this 
position  the  front  can  be  raised  or  lowered  just  as  though  the 


panel  were  in  its  usuaj.  vertical  position.  These  improvements 
at  increase  the  bulk  of  the  camera,  and  the  quarter-plate  outfit 
ilete  with  lens  and  shutter  ranges  from  £7  17s.  6d.,  in  the 
lard  model  to  £8  7s.  6d.  for  the  polished  teak,  brass-bound 
cal  model  as  illustrated. 

;e  Lancaster  “  Plano-Reflex.” — The  1909  model  of  this  square 
rn  rotating  back,  double-extension,  reflex,  the  features  of  which 
ave  previously  described,  has  an  extra  convenience  given  to  it 
he  provision  of  an  automatic  mask  which  works  underneath 
'ocussing  screen  and  shows  the  exact  picture,  upright  or  hori- 


al,  being  thrown  upon  the  plate.  The  camera  is  now  made  in 
rter-plate,  5x4,  postcard,  half-plate,  and  7x5  sizes,  the 
e,  without  lens  or  dark  slide,  being  £7  15s.  in  the  quarter-plate 


he  Ross  Homocentric  Cinematograph  Lens. — In  this  lens  the 
lers  supply  a  cinematograph  lens  of  3in.  focal  length,  but  of 
rture  f/ 4.8,  and  covering  a  circle  of  4^in.  This  is  a  very  highly 
■ected  lens,  of  quality  equal  to  the  well-known  “  Homocentrics  ” 
)ther  types,  and  it  would  obviously  be  well  adapted  for  use  on 
z  x  2^in.  plate.  On  such  a  plate  it  would  include  a  moderately 
e  angle,  and  might  be  of  exceptional  value  at  times.  The  small 
imatograph  picture  is,  of  course,  covered  perfectly  at  full  aper- 
3,  and  for  this  kind  of  work  a  better  lens  can  hardly  be  wished 
excepting  when  a  larger  aperture  such  as  that  of  the  Ross¬ 
es  “  Tessar  ”  is  required. 

he  Thornton-Pickard  Patent  Silent  Studio  Shutter,  New 
del.  In  the  1909  pattern  of  this  shutter  an  improvement  has 
n  made  in  the  lever  release  which  renders  the  action  of  the  shut¬ 


ter  still  more  smooth  and  certain.  An  ebonite  tap  is  also  provided  on 
the  pneumatic  release,  so  that  when  keeping  the  shutter  open  for 
focussing  or  when  giving  long  time  exposures,  the  shutter  may  be 


opened  by  pressure  on  the  ball  and  the  tap  turned  off  in  order  to  keep 
the  shutter  open  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  The  simple  action  of  the 
shutter,  two  separate  blinds,  each  rolling  up  on  its  own  roller,  gives 
a  very  silent  action,  and  allows  of  exposures  from  ^-sec.  long  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  shutter  is  sold  for  lens  hoods  from  2in.  to  5in.  diameter 
at  prices  from  20s.  6d.  to  47s.  6d. 

“Ele”  Folding  Pocket  Cameras. — The  series  of  cameras  sold 
under  this  name  by  The  Telia  Camera  Co.,  68,  High  Holborn, 
London,  England,  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  3^  x  2^  size 
instrument,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  the  compactness  of  the 
camera  in  the  fact  of  its  outside  dimensions  being  4|  x  3^  x  1^  inches. 


The  extended  camera,  however,  provides  considerable  rise  of 
front,  reversible  finder  focussing  to  6ft.,  and  time,  bulb,  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  shutter.  The  plates  are  carried  in  the  convenient 
single  metal  holders,  three  of  which  are  included  in  the  price  of 
the  apparatus,  which  is  37s.  6d. 

Co'oke  Lenses  in  Commercial  Shutter. — A  form  of  mounting 
of  the  Cooke  lens,  which  many  photographers  will  appreciate,  is 
that  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson, 
of  Stoughton  Street,  Leicester,  England — namely,  the  supply  of 
the  lens  in  two  separate  cells,  which  can  be  screwed  direct  into 
the  front  and  back  tubes  of  a  number  of  the  popular  diaphragm 
shutters,  such  as  the  Bausch  and  Lomb,  “  Volute,”  “  Automatic, 
and  “Unicum”  in  the  No.  1  sizes,  the  2a  “  Koilos,”  the  No.  1 
“Compound,”  and  the  Kodak  “Automatic.”  The  owners  of  these 
shutters  may  thus  obtain  a  Cooke  anastigmat  in  two  separate  parts 
which  require  only  screwing  into  the  shutter  to  be  in  correct  optical 
adjustment. 

Dry  Mounting  Machines. — Messrs.  Hyde  and  Co.,  Chester, 
England,  have  introduced  a  new  machine  exactly  on  the  same  lines 
as  °their  No.  1,  now  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  convenient  for  every  one  to  have  a  machine 
so  large  and  so  heavy  as  the  No.  1  machine,  which  mounts  20  x  14 
at  one  pressure.  The  present  machine,  No.  9,  therefore  has  a 
platen  15£  x  12,  and  will  take  a  mount  17£  between  the 
uprights.  This  covers  all  sizes  of  enlargements  usually  made,  and 
gives  a  very  large  range  to  the  photographer.  A  print  20  x  16 
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can  with  a  little  manipulation  be  mounted,  and  one  of  24  x  15^ 
is  quite  easily  arranged  for.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  £5  5s. 

Double  Tube  Levels. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson, 
Ltd.,  Stoughton  Street,  Leicester,  England,  have  long  made  special 
patterns  of  spirit  levels  for  cameras,  presumably  as  an  outlet  for 
the  beautiful  mechanical  workmanship  which  characterises  their 
lens  mounts  and  other  optical  manufactures.  A  new  pattern  of 
level  is  that  shown  in  the  illustration  which  is  designed  for  camera- 


makers  and  others  who  require  a  double-tube  level  of  as  compact 
a  form  as  possible.  The  level  looks  better  than  the  usual  square 
pattern,  and  may  be  obtained  either  bright,  lacquered,  or  nickelled. 
Moreover,  the  leve'i  has  that  nice  steadiness  of  movement  which 
fits  it  for  practical  work,  a  level  which  is  ultra-sensitive  to  the 
slightest  tilt  of  the  camera  is  a  nuisance  for  practical  photography. 
The  price  of  the  level  is  3s. 

The  “  Merito  ”  Roller  Squeegee. — A  special  pattern  of  roller 
squeegee  of  very  strong  construction  is  made  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Parkinson,  Ltd.,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool,  England.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  means  of  providing  a  very  free-running  roller.  The  rubber 


band  is  prevented  from  shifting  by  means  of  a  brass  ferrule  at  each 
end  of  the  roller,  and,  further,  the  arms  of  the  squeegee  are  fastened 
to  the  handle  by  a  plan  which  ensures  very  great  strength.  The 
squeegee  is  altogether  an  article  to  stand  hard  wear  and  tear,  and 
is  sold  in  the  6in.  size  at  Is.  6d. 

The  “  Challenge  ”  Triple  Extension  Tropical  Outfit.  —  A 
brass-bound  pattern  of  the  excellent  half-plate  camera  issued  for 
the  home  market  at  the  popular  price  of  75s.  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Lizars,  of  101  and  107,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for 
£4  15s.,  inclusive  of  lens,  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  tripod, 
and  double  slide.  The  camera  in  its  tropical  edition  is  brass-bound, 
and  with  the  woodwork  of  teak.  The  great  rise  of  front — 3^in. — 
and  the  total  extension  of  24in.,  together  with  the  wide-angle  move¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  short  focus  lenses,  render  it  an  excellent  piece 
of  apparatus  for  the  most  varied  descriptions  of  photography. 

The  Beard  Pressure  Regulator. — A  modified  form  of  this  well- 
known  gas  regulator  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Beard,  to  provide 
for  those  occasions  when  the  regulator  is  required  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  limelight.  In  the  new  model  the  pressure  can  be  adjusted 
to  meet  these  wants.  The  regulator  is  fitted  with  two  pressure 
gauges,  one  showing  the  pressure  contained  in  the  cylinder  and 
the  other  the  outlet  of  the  regulator  pressure.  To  adjust  the  outlet 
pressure  the  milled  head  is  turned  until  the  index  of  gauge  shows 
the  required  amount.  This  should  be  done  while  the  regulator  is 
in  use.  Price  £3  3s. 

P.  and  M.  Backgrounds. — A  number  of  specimens  of  this  standard 
make  of  background  have  recently  been  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Rudowsky,  89,  Chiswell  Street,  London,  England,  who  for  many 
years  past  has  been  supplying  them  to  professional  photographers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  series,  we  were  interested  in 
observing,  is  kept  quite  up  to  date  in  style  and  suitability  to 
modern  requirements,  and  the  backgrounds  in  flatted  oil  or  dis- 
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temper  are  sold  in  8ft.  x  8ft.  size  at  a  price  of  45s.  c  ■  .  i 
interiors.  Foreground  pieces,  6ft.  x  8ft.,  of  the  same  qualit 
supplied  at  15s.  each. 

A  Water  Trough  for  Projection  Lanterns. — For  use  in  tl 
tern  for  cutting  off  the  heat  rays,  especially  when  projecting 
chrome  slides  or  for  the  cinematograph,  a  tank  has  been  rna 
Mr.  R.  R.  Beard,  with  circulating  tubes.  It  can  be  fitted 
above  the  lantern  or  in  any  more  suitable  position.  The  use  c 
keeps  the  slides  or  films  cool,  prevents  scorching  or  burning,  an  vul 
be  found  a  most  efficient  method  of  preventing  fire  when  theinn. 
matograph  is  used.  The  tank  has  been  in  use  at  the  Royal  1  ,to- 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition  Rooms  with  the  best  results. 

In  the  1909  Model  of  the  “  Argus  ”  reflex  camera  of  ItlL. 
W.  Watson  and  Sons,  particulars  of  which  we  have  giten  onlast 
occasions,  an  improvement  has  been  made  of  real  conveiin<e 
to  the  many  workers  employing  the  camera  for  Press  and  silar 
descriptions  of  photography — namely,  the  provision  of  a  raclind 
pinion  adjustment  to  the  rising  front.  The  camera  retains lich 
other  good  features  as  the  instant  accessibility  of  the  groundj.a..s 
for  cleaning,  and  the  automatic  covering  of  the  plate  by  the  rjror 
after  each  exposure  whilst  the  shutter  is  rewound. 

A  Studio  Settee. — Of  accessories  for  the  professional  bto- 
grapher,  of  which  Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray’jhm 
Road,  London,  England,  have  originated  a  number  of  variet ,  a 
new  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  settee  of  juis 
Quatorze  style  is  the  latest  introduction  of  this  firm  in  this  'ec- 
tion.  The  article  of  furniture,  which  is  made  in  solid  mahonv, 
is  of  ornamental  pattern,  prices  and  freightage  being  obtiailble 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co. 

Rubber  Lantern  Tubing. — The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have  (re¬ 
commenced  to  supply  a  rubber  tube,  either  black  or  red  polish<  of 
the  same  superior  quality  sent  out  with  their  various  shuttei  as 
also  a  further  special  quality  under  the  name  of  “  Arabesque,”  ich 
is  recommended  for  its  greater  durability.  Those  using  gas,  oer 
from  the  mains  or  from  cylinders,  for  enlarging  or  lantern  rk, 
may  be  glad  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  tubing  from  this  photogi  hie 
house. 

Washable  Studio  Accessories. — A  novel  departure  in  acces 
for  the  studio  in  the  way  of  casement  windows,  etc.,  is  mac  by 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Parkinson,  Ltd.,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Livenol, 
England,  by  whom  a  series  of  these  goods  is  now  made  in  jod, 
lightlv  but  strongly  constructed.  They  are  supplied  of  any  recked 
tone  or  colour,  and  are  readily  cleaned  when  dirty.  The  prices  jige 
from  £4  4s.  for  a  casement  window  fitment. 

A  Miniature  Developing  Tank. — Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co  71, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  England,  supply  this  neat  tie 
developing  tank,  which  is  made  to  take  plates  for  cameras  suf  as 
the  “  Blocknote  — that  is,  of  size  lfin.  by  2in.  It  aecomm:  tes 
twelve  plates,  each  held  in  a  separate  dipper.  The  tank  is  pry 
nicely  made  in  copper,  and  is  fitted  with  a  light-tight  hinge'  id. 
The  price  is  5s. 

The  New  “  Brownie  ”  Camera. — The  latest  addition  to  the  lak 
“  Brownie  ”  series  of  cameras  is  one  taking  a  quarter-plate  ind 
supplied  inclusive  of  achromatic  lens  (with  three  stops),  ink 
finders,  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  and  two  bushes  fo  the 
tripod  screw,  at  the  price  of  17s.  6d.  The  camera  is  made  to  ike 
the  No.  3  Folding  “Brownie”  or  the  No.  3  “Bull’s  Eye”  I'lak 
spools. 
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Wellington  “  Contrasty  Enammo  ”  Bromide  Paper.  Made  by 
lington  and  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts,  England. 

In  this  new  brand  of  bromide  paper  the  makers  have  spei 
had  in  view  the  press  photographer,  the  final  destination  of 
work — the  half-tone  proof — calls  for  extra  vigour  and  brillian 
the  print,  even  though  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
frequently  to  work  make  against  a  negative  of  corresponding  cl 
ter.  The  paper  is  treated  as  regards  exposure  and  develop 
exactly  as  the  ordinary  Wellington  “  Enammo  ”  paper,  whic 
long  been  a  standard  article,  but  the  results  have  much  mor< 
nounced  vigour,  their  quality  in  this  respect  being  perhaps  s 
more  marked  than  the  Wellington  S.C.P.  (gaslight)  paper 
found  the  paper  to  confirm  the  accepted  high  standard  of  tb 
tree  factory  in  the  matters  of  cleanness  of  working  and  fr( 
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t  rface  markings,  and  to  give  prints  of  fine  vigour,  and  blue- 
]  olour.  The  paper  should  meet  with  general  approbation  in 
<  tiotography,  despite  the  fact  that  in-  their  “  Carbon  Surface  ” 
f  ;  the  makers  provide  a  paper  of  the  semi-glossy  kind,  which 
,  liarly  suitable  for  originals  to  be  reproduced  in  half-tone. 

Label  ”  Zigo  (Self-Toning)  Paper.  Made  by  Thoma-s  Illing- 
■th  and  Co.,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  England. 

-is  new  variety  of  their  well-known  “Zigo”  paper  Messrs, 
nth,  whose  name  has  become  deservedly  associated  with  self- 
P.O.P.  of  excellent  quality,  have  effected  further  improve- 
n  their  manufacture,  the  result  of  which  is,  first,  to  facilitate 
duction  of  a  good  tone  in  a  plain  hypo  bath,  and,  secondly, 
greatly  improved  keeping  qualities  to  the  paper.  So  far  as 
s  the  first  of  these  two  claims  we  can  fully  confirm  it,  since  the 
Label  ”  Zigo,  'printed  from  a  decent  negative — the  self-toning 
of  P.O.P.  requires  a  negative  of  somewhat  greater  vigour 
le  ordinary  kind — gives  very  rich  purple-brown  tones  on  im- 
l  in  the  plain  hypo  bath.  The  test  of  time  alone  can  decide 
kers’  claims  as  to  keeping  qualities,  but  our  Colonial  readers 
ce  the  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  applying  to  the  makers 
imple  of  the  paper,  and  testing  its  behaviour  on  arrival  at  its 
,tion.  The  paper  is  made  in  one  surface  only,  the  velvet  or 
ossy  variety,  which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  popular  descrip- 
surface  for  photographic  papers  in  England 

'ellington  “  Press  ”  Plate.  Made  by  Wellington  and  Ward, 
stree,  Herts,  England. 

tese  plates  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  have  catered  particu- 
or  the  press  photographer  in  providing  an  emulsion  of  very 
peed,  yet  one  which  yields  full  density  in  a  short  time  of 
>ment,  and  also  fixes  rapidly.  The  maker  of  “  news  photo- 
,”  having  usually  to  do  his  work  under  conditions  which  do 
ord  opportunities!  for  meditation,  is  naturally  anxious  to  use 
which  can  be  quickly  put  through'  to  the  wash  water  without 
e  of  its  quality,  and  this,  in  our  experience  of  the  new  Welling. 
ite,  can  be  done.  The  plates  give  clean,  bright  negatives  of 
ain,  and  their  properties,  apart  from  the  needs  of  the  press 
rapher,  are  those  which  eminently  qualify  them  for  hand- 
,  work. 

py  Thought  ”  Camera  Polish.  Made  by  The  Vanguard  Manu- 
cturing  Co.,  Maidenhead,  England. 

happy  thought  is  that  of  the  Vanguard  Co.,  which  in  this 
ment  to  its  numerous  preparations  for  all  kinds  of  photographic 
ses  has  added  a  means  of  reviving  the  woodwork:  of  cameras, 
the  photographer’s  furniture  or  panelling,  in  addition  to  a 
renovating  action  upon  camera  bellows,  cases,  or  any  kind 
ther  goods.  The  preparation  in  practical  use  sustains  the 
i.ard  reputation  for  efficiency,  and  should  be  a  material  of 
use  to  the  photographer  on  many  occasions.  It  is  put  up 
' Lies,  which  sell  in  England  at  sixpence,  post  free  eightpence, 
larger  quantities. 

v  Autotype  Tissues  and  Transfer  Papers. — To  the  already 
ist  of  tissues  which  the  carbon  printer  has  at  his  disposal  from 
utotype  Co.  a  further  seven  varieties  have  just  been  added. 

are:  “Ivory  black”  (No.  94),  “Cold  bistre”  (No.  102), 
aer  sepia”  (No.  142),  “Green  sepia”  (No.  143),  “  Grey  green  ” 
145),  “Rembrandt  sepia”  (No.  160),  and  “Vandyke  brown” 
169).  Of  these  the  “  Ivory  black  ”  gives  a  print  of  bold 
il  colour  of  great  richness  in  the  shadows,  but  preserving  its 
and  character  in  the  more  delicate  passages.  An  excellent 
for  general  work,  and,  of  course,  particularly  for  snow  land- 
3.  The  “  Bistre  ”  and  “  Turner  sepia  ”  are  both  tissues  of 
distinctive  colour,  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former,  as  it  is 
character  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too  vivid  for  the  taste  of 
;h  photographers  as  a  rule.  The  “Bistre,”  on  the  other  hand, 
old  brown,  which  is  very  suitable  for  portraiture,  particularly 
1  people.  Of  the  other  tissues,  we  like  best  the  “  Green 
(it  must  be  difficult  for  the  Autotype  Co.,  or  anybody  else, 
d  names  for  nuances  of  sepias)  and  the  “  Rembrandt  sepia.” 
ormer  has  a  tinge  of  olive  green  in  its  composition,  but  prints 
»th  tissues  would  be  very  acceptable  for  the-  portraiture  work 
professional  studio.  A  series  of  new  transfer  papers  are  still 
difficult  to  describe  in  words.  No.  73,  a  dead-matt  single 


transfer  paper  of  a  pale  tone,  has  a  very  nice  surface  and  colour, 
whilst  No.  74  is  a  slightly  deeper  cream  and  of  albumen-like  surface. 
No.  2,020  is  a  rough  matt  double  transfer  paper,  whilst  No.  75  is  a 
cream  tone  semi-glossy  paper  also  for  the  double  transfer  method. 

Aerograph  Work  on  Enlargements. : — As  an  illustration  of  the 
remarkably  effective  use  made  of  the  Aerograph  air-brush  in  pro¬ 
fessional  photography,  we  may  point  out  a  pair  of  prints  shown  to  us 
a  day  or  two  ago,  one  of  which — a  direct  enlargement  from  a  very 
defective  negative — is  a  piece  of  work  absolutely  hopeless  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  being  defaced  by  scratches  and  quite  a 
variety  of  markings.  A  companion  print,  however,  vignetted  and 
worked  up  with  the  aerograph,  has  given  a  result  which  is  almost 
incredibly  different  from  the  original.  The  enlargers,  Messrs. 
Raines  and  Co.,  of  Ealing,  London,  England,  who  keep  seven  aero¬ 
graphs  in  constant  use,  have  not  only  removed  the  irritating  back¬ 
ground.  the  scratches  and  markings,  but  also  the  hand  and  braceleted 
arm  of  the  lady,  her  waistband,  and  other  portions  of  her  attire,  the 
untidiness  of  which  had  defaced  the  original  photograph.  Another 
example  in  colours-  of  aerograph  working  up,  also  by  Messrs.  Raines, 
has  shown  the  effective  use  to  be  made  of  the  air-brush  method  in 
this  department  of  finishing  photographic  enlargements. 

The  Autotype  Oil-Printing  Paper. — A  third  variety  of  paper 
for  the  oil-printing  process  has  been  introduced  by  The  Autotype 
Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  England,  in  succession  to  the 
two  “medium-  rough”  papers  which  we  have  lately  noticed.  The 
new  paper,  No.  3,  is  a  “white  smooth,”  of  surface  perhaps  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  semi-matt — that  is  to  say,  of  the  almost  dead  smooth  tex¬ 
ture  possessed  by  many  of  the  bromide  papers  now  made.  Like  the 
previous  papers,  it  is  readily  sensitised,  both  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  with  the  Autotype  Co.’s  spirit  sensitiser  (which  latter  is  the 
more  convenient  plan),  and  possesses  plenty  of  toughness  under  the 
pigmenting  brush.  Damage  of  the  gelatine  surface  is  impossible, 
short  of  really  ruthless  treatment  with  the  inking  brushes,  and  the 
“oil”  worker  may  take  advantage  of  this  paper  and  the  two  others 
in  getting  the  maximum  of  quality  given  by  the  process.  The  paper 
is  sold  in  the  usual  sizes,  most  useful  of  which  perhaps  are  the 
9x7  and  12^  x  10^,  the  prices  of  which  are  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  per 
packet  of  one  dozen  sheets  respectively. 

Autochrome  Plates. — An  announcement  which  will  interest  all 
photographers,  and  particularly  those  in  the  Colonies,  is  that  just 
made  by  the  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  89,  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
England,  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Lumiere  Autochrome 
plates  to  the  extent  of  about  33  per  cent.  Four  quarter-plates  are 
now  sold  at  3s.  instead  of  4s.  6d.,  as  formerly,  and  simultaneously 
with  this  reduction  a  modified  method  of  treatment  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  makers,  the  full  account  of  which  we  must  postpone  for 
the  “Colour  Photography”  Supplement,  which  appears  with  next 
week’s  issue  of  the  “B.J.”  Sufficient  to  say  that  in  place  of  the 
six  operations  and  a  corresponding  number  of  solutions,  the  plate 
simply  requires  two  baths — one  a  developer  and  the  other  a  reversing 
solution.  This  modification  should  still  further  popularise-  the  use  of 
the  plate, si,  which  still  hold  the  premier  position  among  the  materials 
at  present  available  for  the  making  of  colour  transparencies  direct  in 
the  camera  at  one  exposure. 

“  Satin  ”  Goldoxa  (Self-toning)  P.O.P.- — This  new  variety  of 
the  Goldona  P.O.P.  evidently  represents  a  response  on  the  part  of 
the  makers  to  the  demand  for  papers  of  the  satin-like  surface,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  waxed  print  of  the  old  days,  and  with  somewhat  more 
texture  to  it  than  the  almost  obsolete  albumen  print,  although  with 
all  the  detail  of  that  process.  Such  subtleties  of  surface  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe,  but  the  prints  which  we  have  made  on  the  new 
Goldona  show  us  that  the  makers,  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  England,  have  secured  this  very  pleasing 
quality  with  much  success.  Moreover,  the  rich  brown  tone  given 
by  the  paper  on  simple  fixation  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  harmonises 
with  the  surface.  It  may  be  added  that  during  the  present  year 
each  packet  of  the  paper  will  contain  a  copy  of  the  “  Goldona  ” 
manual,  which  deals  fully  with  the  results  obtainable  with  the 
self-toning  papers. 

Sulphide  Toning  “  Scaloids.” — To  the  series  of  compressed 
“  Scaloid-  ”  chemicals  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons, 
of  23,  Cross  Street,  London,  England,  a  set  for  sulphide-toning  has 
been  added,  the  use  of  which  follows  the  usual  method  of  bleaching 
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and  treating  in  a  darkening  or  toning  bath,  each  bath  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  one  “  Scaloid  ”  in  2ozs.  of  water.  The  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  those  who  have  used  developers,  etc.,  of  Messrs.  Johnson’s 
manufacture  do  not  need  to  be  assured,  provides  a  most  convenient 
and  reliable  means  of  sulphide-toning  bromide  prints,  the  tablet 
method  being  particularly  applicable  in  this  case,  since  half  of  the 
troubles  and  failures  with  the  sulphide-toning  method  are  due  to 
the  use  of  an  exhausted  bleaching  bath,  or  to  a  sulphiding  solution 
which  has  become  stale.  The  “  Scaloids  ”  are  put  up  in  boxes 
containing  sufficient  to  make  48ozs.  of  toning  bath. 

The  Ozobrome  Process. — A  new  booklet  of  the  Ozobrome  pro¬ 
cess,  the  convenient  method  of  making  carbon  prints  direct  from 
bromides,  introduced  and  marketed  by  Ozobrome,  Ltd.,  122,  All¬ 
croft  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  England,  contains  one  or  two 
revisions  of  the  instructions  which  should  be  noted  by  those  already 
working  the  process,  whilst  others  may  obtain  the  booklet  gratis  in 
order  to  familiarise  themselves  with  this  simplified  form  of  carbon 
printing.  When  working  from  a  veiled  or  flat  bromide  print  it  is 
convenient  to  use  the  following  bath:  — 


Water  .  25  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

Citric  acid  .  60  ozs.  5  gms. 

Chrome  alum  .  180  ozs.  15  gms. 


The  plaster  (i.e.  tissue)  is  immersed  in  this  bath  for  not  less  than 
15  seconds  before  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  bromide  print. 

The  “  Thames  ”  Colour  Plate. — We  learn  that  the  Thames 
Colour  Plate  Company  are  now  proceeding  to  coat  the  emulsion 
direct  on  to  the  filter  plate,  the  plate  being  thus  obtainable  as  a 
single-screen  plate.  A  recent  example  of  the  manufacture  which 
has  come  into  our  hands  is  a  colour-photograph  of  the  acetylene 
spectrum — the  red,  green,  and  blue — which  are  rendered  with  great 
intensity  and  transparency.  A  more  important  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  makers  is,  however,  the  production  of  a  plate  of  much  finer 
structure — viz.,  one  containing  250,000  colour  points  per  square  inch 
of  area  and  of  very  regular  formation.  Plates  of  this  finer  grain  are 
put  forward  specially  for  photo-micrographs,  the  makers  finding 
that  the  screen  as  at  present  made  is  fine  enough  for  lantern 
projection. 

Electric  Light  Carbon  Tissue. — Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth 
and  Co.,  Willesdeu  Junction,  London,  England,  in  order  to  adapt 
their  material  to  the  now  very  general  use  of  enclosed  arc  lamps  for 
professional  and  trade  printing  of  all  kinds,  have  produced  a  special 
variety  of  carbon  tissue  of  the  quality  of  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  practically  judging.  The  tissue  is  one  which  gives 
an  enhanced  degree  of  contrast,  and  thus  obviates  the  flattening 
or  softening  effect  of  an  intensely  actinic  printing  light  such  as  the 
enclosed  arc.  Carbon  printers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  making 
trial  of  a  tissue  specially  lending  itself  to  the  production  of  brilliant 
prints. 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers. — Two  new  brands  of  gaslight  and 
bromide  paper,  named  respectively  “  Cello-chlor”  and  “  Cello-brom,” 
are  just  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  89,  Chiswell  Street, 
London,  England.  The  papers  are  characterised  by  a  very  nice  matt 
surface,  and  an  ordinary  amidol  or  metol-hydroquinone  developer 
gives  prints  of  rich  gradation  and  fine  black  tone.  They  are  certainly 
both  papers  of  high  quality.  Sample  prints  and  papers  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  Mr.  Rudowsky  at  the  above  address. 

Griffin’s  P.O.P. — The  makers,  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  recommend  this  newly  introduced  P.O.P.  of  theirs  for  giving 
bright  and  vigorous  prints,  though  our  short  experience  of  it  has 
discovered  that  the  results  certainly  do  not  tend  to  hardness,  but 
have  a  certain  soft  brilliance  which  admirably  fits  the  average  hand- 
camera  negative.  The  paper  tones  very  readily,  gives  a  very  nice 
tone  in  the  gold-sulphocyanide  bath,  and  appears  to  require  but 
little  gold. 

Lingrain-Ciiamois  Bromide  Paper.— The  new  “Chamois” 
variety  of  this  paper  of  fine  linen-like  surface  possesses  a  full  cream 
colour,  which  goes  well  with  the  broken  texture  of  the  print,  even 
if  no  toning  is  done,  but  still  more  so  if  the  print  is  sulphide-toned 
by  the  usual  method.  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Kingsway,  London,  England,  who  manufacture  these  papers,  list 
both  at  the  standard  prices. 

The  Wellington  “Portrait  Speedy”  Plate. — In  speed  these 
plates  do  not  fall  much  short  of  the  new  “Press  ”  plate  of  the  Wel¬ 


lington  factory,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  write  in  praise  ;i! 
but  they  have  an  even  finer  grain,  and  give  a  negative  of  the  t. 
highly  giadated  character  necessary  for  portrait  work.  rJ 
rapidity  of  fixation  is  a  further  good  point  in  their  favour. 

“Gramme”  Dry  Plates. — In  introducing  these  new  p]!g 
Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  Eng  d, 
have  to  offer  a  product  which  is*  both  highly  sensitive  and 
negatives  off  all  necessary  contrast.  The  plates  are  boxed  in  If 
dozens  for  the  convenience  of  small  users,  at  the  price  of  6< 
quarter-plate  size;  Is.  2d.  in  half-plate. 

j Despite  the  length  to  which  these  reviews  have  run,  several  In 
had  to  he  held  over  for  lack  of  sjjace. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Tylar’s  Catalogue. — The  large  550-page  list  of  W.  Tylar,  ii.. 
41,  High  Street,  Aston,  Birmingham,  England,  is  quite  ulu- 
arnong  photographic  price  lists,  for  Mr.  Tylar,  while  cataloging 
certain  standard  goods,  is  nothing  if  not  original,  and  practijv 
every  page  of  the  catalogue  describes  apparatus  which  is  a  s]  lai 
fine  with  him.  To  mention  only  a  few: — The  clock,  which  a  he 
end  of  a  selected  time  caps  the  lens  of  an  enlarger ;  a  “  lineT  ;or 
putting  lines  round  prints  or  mount  openings ;  portable  shelvesind 
tables  for  dark  rooms;  cloud-catching  shutter;  in  additiorlto 
many  novel  pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  way  of  cameras,  was  ig- 
tanks,  and  dark-room  lamps.  One  particularly  useful  accesso  is 
the  pocket  bradawl  and  screwdriver  of  a  size  for  manipulatimlhe 
tiny  screws  used  on  cameras,  which  latter  Mr.  Tylar  also  ip- 
plies.  The  catalogue  is  obtainable,  price  2s.,  which  amou:j  is 
refunded  on  receipt  of  an  order  to  a  total  of  £2  during  the  p'od 
the  catalogue  is  in  vogue. 

The  Butcher  1909  Extra  List. — The  supplementary  list  o.i he 
many  novelties  in  apparatus,  mounts,  etc.,  introduced  by  Mm. 
Butcher,  is  particularly  worth  getting,  first  by  those  who  void 
experience  the  fascination  of  stereoscopic  photography.  Mi  is. 
Butcher  also  have  quite  a  series  of  new  lines  in  cameras, , nd 
one  very  attractive  and  saleable  series  of  goods  is  the  bric-arac 
frame  furniture  consisting  of  useful  articles  made  in  fumed|>ak 
with  space  left  for  the  insertion  of  an  enlargement.  These  Ike 
the  form  of  bookshelves,  firescreens,  or  useful  cupboard^  aixpre 
sold  at  very  moderate  prices.  The  list  is  one  which  dealers  <ght 
not  to  omit  to  get. 


The  Lizars  Catalogue.— The  large  200-page  list  of  this  jell- 
known  Scottish  photographic  house  has  just  appeared  in  a  jew 
edition,  which  includes  full  descriptions  of  the  firm’s  many  sj  ial 
manufactures  in  the  way  of  hand,  stand,  and  reflex  camera  and 
other  appliances.  Messrs.  Lizars,  whose  head  establishment  at 
101-107,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  are  also  uni  sal 
providers  of  photographic  good®,  and  their  new  list  shows  em 
to  be  quite  in  touch  with  the  latest  requirements  of  fo- 
graphers.  The  twenty  pages  of  hints  and  formulae  (pp.  to 
197)  should  be  specially  appreciated  by  Colonial  workers. 


Chemical  Apparatus. — As  a  reference  book  for  the  many  ces 
of  chemical  apparatus  and  chemical  substances  which  a  photogi  her 
of  experimental  tastes  may  require,  the  very  full  catalogue  o  vlr. 
A.  H.  Baird,  33  to  39,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  as 
useful  a  book  of  the  kind  as  can  be  had,  while  many  of  the  pH 
ances  illustrated,  such  as  the  patent  automatic  wheel,  gun-ptal 
taps  and  stop-cocks  for  gas  and  water,  gasburners,  hot 
funnels,  and  drying  cabinets  are  items  of  equipment  which 
graphers,  who  would  have  the  best,  may  be  advised1  to  in 
gate. 


ter 
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Mr.  Chas.  J.  Miller,  who  for  some  five  years  past  has  hel  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  photographic  department  of  the 
Photographic  Company,  has  relinquished  this  post  in  order  tc 
up  the  duties  of  general  manager  of  the  London  branch, 
Messrs.  L.  Gevaert  and  Co.,  the  well-known  Antwerp  manufac 
of  photographic  papers,  are  establishing  very  shortly.  Mr. 
will  carry  with  him  the  best  washes  of  his  many  friends  i 
photographic  trade  in  thus  taking  up  the  representation 
famous  Continental  house. 
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pDoto=D)ecbanicai  Rotes. 

Spots  in  Collodion  Emulsion, 

:  found  that  emulsion  is  much  more  liable  to  spots  in  dry 
•<  rer,  and  one  large  firm  has  therefore  installed  an  apparatus  to 
)  steam  into  the  dark-room  when  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
sphere  falls  below  a  certain  degree.  Since  they  have  taken 
i  jrecaution  spots  have  disappeared.  To  those  working  in  a  small 
;  a  barber’s  scent-spray  might  be  used  with  advantage.  This 
i  een  found  of  great  service  in  laying  the  dust  in  dusty  dark-rooms. 

A  Convenient  Varnish. 

e  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  recommended  by  MM. 

,  ere  for  Autochromes,  forms  a  most  suitable  varnish  for  the  nega- 
i  used  in  process  work.  It  need  not  be  made  up  in  a  strength 
■  er  than  5  per  cent.,  and  is  then  filtered  and  allowed  to  settle; 

.« dear  liquid  decanted  off  for  use.  The  advantage  of  this  varnish 
at  it  can  be  used  cold,  and  that  it  will  take  pencil  with  ease 
i  douching  purposes  if  required.  If  it  is  desired  very  tough,  then 
ng  after  it  is  set  will  make  it  so. 

Photography  of  Catalogue  Objecis 

r  3  operator  in  a  process  studio  frequently  fails  when  photograph- 
:  tbjects  for  catalogues,  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  lighting. 

:  domed  to  copy  pictures  which  require  to  be  lighted  perfectly 
:  both  sides,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  solid  objects  must  be 
ainly  from  one  side,  so  that  the  slight  shadows  thrown  give 
ijecessary  relief  to  an  object  in  the  round.  The  light  should  also 
Ither  more  from  above  than  below,  striking  at  an  angle  of  about 
grees.  The  avoidance  of  too  much  front  light,  too  much  top 
and  too  much  light  from  below  would  make  a  marked  improve- 
:  in  much  of  the  technical  photography  that  we  have  seen. 


PHoto-litbograpHy-  by  Bilumen  Process. 

good  deal  of  fine  chromo-lithography  has  been,  and  is  being 
by  the  grained  bitumen  process.  A  notable  example  of  this 
e  view  of  Nuremberg,  now  being  sold  by  Messrs.  Winsor 
Newton,  and  other  print  sellers.  The  process  is  as  follows:  — 
etal  plate  is  coated  with  bitumen  solution  and  then  exposed 
r  a  continuous-tone  negative.  This,  on  development,  leaves 
lage  in  reticulated  grain,  which  is  then  prepared  and  printed 
.e  lithographic  manner.  The  irregular  grain  gives  the  litho- 
iic  artist  an  excellent  opportunity  of  putting  in  hand  work 
>ut  it  being  conspicuous'.  The  methods  have  hitherto  been 
practically  secret,  but  exact  formulae  were  given  at  a  recent 
e  at  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Plioto-Engraving  and  Lithography, 
Lr.  Guy  Symmons,  Manager  of  the  Photographic  Department 
lessrs.  Alf.  Cooke,  Leeds,  who  are  one  of  the  firms,  if  not 
nly  firm,  working  such  a  process  in  England.  They  are  as 
vs :  — 


For  aluminium. 

\sphalt .  7  gnis.  . 

Chloroform  100  ccs. 

,3enzole  .  9  ,, 

hlcohol  .  35  j} 

Cther .  50  „ 


Fur  zinc.  Fur  stone. 

7  gms .  6.6  gms. 

10  *  ccs .  100  ccs. 

8  ,,  5 

36  ,,  28 

50  ,,  50 


only  benzole  that  can  be  used  in  the  above  is  the  yellow 
>le  obtained  from  the  gas  works.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Co., 
lists,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  supply  this  readily.  The  whole 
t  of  the  grain  lies  with  this  substance. 

will  be  seen  that  the  formula  varies  slightly  according  to  the 
ral  on  which  it  is  coated,  but  variation  in  the  grain  may  be 
by  varying  the  formula.  If  too  coarse,  more  benzole  must 
filed,  and  if  too  fine,  more  alcohol.  The  ingredient's  should 
issolved  in  the  order  shown,  and  the  last  items  should  be 
l  very  gradually  drop  by  drop  while  stirring  all  the  time.  The 
ig  of  the  plates  should  be  done  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of 
?■  absolutely  free  from  any  draughts  of  air,  and  the  plate  warmed 
iout  blood  heat,  slightly  warmer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
Pouring  should  be  done  through  a  funnel  direct  on  to  the 
coating  from  left  to  right,  rocking  the  plate  all  the  time, 
plates  will  keep  for  months  when  coated,  if  put  away  in  a 
lark  cupboard. 

3  great  drawback  to  the  method  is  the  long  exposure  required, 
a  negative  not  at  all  dense  1^  hours  in  bright  sunshine  is 


not  too  much  or  an  equivalent  exposure  to  arc  lamps  is  necessary. 
This  runs  to  much  more  if  the  light  is  at  all  weak.  The  develop  r 


is  as  follows  :  — 

Benzole  .  8  ccs. 

French  turpentine  .  50  ccs. 

Aniline  oil  .  1  cc. 


and  a  good  deal  may  be  done  when  developing  the  plate  in  the 
wray  of  removing  unnecessary  work,  when  the  operation  is  per 
formed  by  a  capable  man. 

- « - - - 

Analecta. 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


A  Vignettor  Amenable  to  Control. 

In  “The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News”  for 
March  23,  Mr.  H.  E.  Corke  describes  a  form  of  vignetting  card, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  allows  of  very  nice  adjustment  of 
the  negative,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the  negative  un¬ 
touched.  Place  the  negative  in  a  printing  frame  as  usual,  and 
as  a  precaution  firmly  attach  the  negative  to  the  printing  frame 
with  small  pieces  or  strips  of  gummed  paper.  Then  take  a  piece 
of  thin  cardboard  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre,  just  as  in  making 
an  ordinary  serrated  shape,  but  pay  no  regard  to  the  actual  shape 
qf;  the  hole,  which  should,  however,  be  a  good1  deal  larger  than 
the  actual  size  of  the  proposed  vignette.  This  card1  is  then  at¬ 
tached  to  tihe  front  of  the  printing  frame  with  drawing  pins. 
Next  paste  a  piece  of  tracing-paper  over  the  hole,  procure  some 
opaque  paint,  such  as  yellow  ochre  or  Indian-red1,  and  mix  into  a 
thick  cream  with  water  and  ordinary  office  gum. 

Then,  while  holding  the  printing  frame  up  to  a  window  or  to 
a  gas  flame,  and  looking  through  the  negative,  as  if  we  were 
using  a  retouching  desk,  we  can  apply  the  paint  to  the  tissue- 
paper,  working  backhanded,  as  it  were.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  utmost  precision  is  possible  as  to  the  actual  shape.  The 
edges  of  the  vignette  can  be  made  to  register  more  softly  by  either 
applying  the  innermost  line  of  paint  less  thickly  or  by  making 
uneven  brushmarks,  .similar  to  rough  serrations.  For  the  purpose 
of  local  control'  of  printing  density  also,  this  same  method  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  Any  part  of  the  negative  which  prints  too 
darkly  can  be  effectively  restrained  by  the  application  of  a  dab 
or  two  oif  colour  on  the  tracing-paper. 


We  humbly  apologise  to  all  concerned  for  any  omission  or  com¬ 
pression  this  week  of  regular  features  of  the  “B.  J.”  As  a  rule  we 
include  in  each  issue:  — 

News  and  Notes — items  of  what  is  happening. 

Commercial  and  Legal — reports  of  trade  disputes,  cases  of  fraud, 
etc. 

Patent  News — accounts  of  new  inventions. 

Photo-Mechanical  Notes — practical  hints  and  trade  news  of  photo¬ 
engraving  and  “process”  matters. 

Correspondence — views  of  our  readers. 

Answers — and  advice  to  correspondents  on  technical  and  business 
matters. 

Reviews — of  new  books,  apparatus,  and  materials. 

Analecta — quotations  of  notable  items  from  other  British  journals. 
In  addition  to  articles  and  notes  contributed  by  British  writers,  and 
translations  of  the  best  matter  in  the  French  and  German  journals. 

The  very  complete  Index  to  the  annual  volume  is  a  feature  of 
the  “  B.  J.,”  the  volumes  of  which  thus  become  storehouses  of  readily 
accessible  information. 

Colour  Photography. — The  first  issue  of  the  “B.J.”  in  every 
month  is  enlarged  to  find  space  for  extra  pages  recording  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  colour  photography.  This  “Colour  Photography”  Supple¬ 
ment  serves  the  purpose  of  a  separate  publication  in  this  important 
branch  of  photography. 

Regrets — Held  over. — Several  articles  specially  written  for  this 
issue  must  be  held  over.  These  include: — “Press  Photography  in 
Canada,”  by  David  J.  Howell;  “  Bromil  Printing,”  by  Harold 
Baker.  Colonial  readers  will  please  note  that  these  will  appear  i:i 
issues  of  the  “B.J.”  immediately  succeeding  the  present  one. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*«*  All  matter 9  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W .C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24  (  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Leaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Warder. — If  the  inventor  obtain  only  a  provisional  protection  for 
his  invention  he  has  no  right  to  mark  it  “  Patent.”  He  renders 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  doing  so.  Of 
course,  as  no  patent  was  granted,  you,  or  anyone  else,  can  make 
the  apparatus,  not  only  for  your  own  use  but  for  sale. 

J  J.  J. — Any  good,  smooth,  hard  surface  paper  is  suitable  for  collo¬ 
type.  Hard  enamel  papers,  such  as  are  very  generally  used  in  litho¬ 
graphic  printing,  are  also  very  suitable.  From  what  you  say 
we  do  not  think  your  trouble  is  due  to  the  paper  but  to  the  plates. 
The  coating  is  too  hard,  so  that  the  water  does  not  get  into  the 
gelatine  film,  hence  the  ink  takes  all  over  the  plate.  It  may  be 
that  the  plates  are  over-exposed. 

Non-Photcgrapher. — Although  you  paid  the  photographer  to  come 
to  your  house  to  take  the  groups,  and  paid  him  the  travelling 
expenses  as  per  agreement,  the  negatives  are  his  property,  and 
he  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  give  them  up.  The  point  has 
been  decided  in  the  Law  Courts  several  times.  You  are  not 
justified  in  withholding  payment  for  duplicates  because  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  not  give  the  negatives  up  to  you.'  He  can  recover 
the  amount  in  the  County  Court. 

Albumen  Prints. — I  am  anxious  to  turn  out  prints  like  those  done 
by  professional  photographers  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  on  albu- 

menised  paper.  I  have  got  some  of  - ’s  ready  sensitised  paper, 

but  can  only  obtain  red  brown  tones,  and  if  I  tone  beyond  that  the 
prints  go  grey  and  have  a  mealy  look.  I  got  some  unsensitised 
paper  and  sensitised  it  myself  in  a  60-grain  silver  bath,  and  with 
it  I  got  rather  deeper  tones,  but  not  the  deep  purple  I  want.  I 
used  the  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  and  employed  it  freshly  mixed, 
so  that  the  fault  would  not  lie  with  that. — Country  Pro. 

A  probable  source  of  your  trouble  is  that  you  have  used  the 
toning  bath  while  it  was  too  new.  The  acetate  bath  should  not  be 
used  until  it  has  stood  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  mixing, 
or  it  is  likely  to  yield  mealy  prints.  Another  cause  of  your  trouble 
may  be  the  negatives.  For  albumen  paper  much  more  vigorous 
negatives  are  required  than  for  P.O.P.  Unless  they  be  of  that 
type  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  rich  purple  black  of  old. 

Studio  Query. — I  am  thinking  of  having  a  studio  built  as  plan 
sent ;  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  advise  me  on  the 
following  points: — (1)  Should  any  alteration  in  the  plan  or  situa¬ 
tion,  or  the  light,  be  made?  This  light  1  copied  from  the  plan 
given  in  your  paper  last  May,  1908.  Do  you  think  this  is  sufficient 
when  the  partition  (dotted  line  on  plan)  is  taken  down  for  larger 
groups?  (2)  Which  do  you  consider  is  the  best  end  to  operate  from? 
(3)  Could  you  advise  any  book  on  what  kind  of  curtains  to  use,  and 
how  to  fix  them ;  also  how  to  arrange  them  in  lighting  for  the 
best  effects? — A  New  Reader. 

The  form  of  studio  is  good.  There  will  be  enough  light  for 
groups  when  the  partition  is  removed.  (2)  The  camera  had  best 
be  put  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  studio.  (3)  If  you  refer  to 
page  659  of  the  “  B.  J.”  for  August,  1907,  you  will  find  an  article 
on  the  “Studio  and  its  Blinds,”  which  describes  a  method  of 
arranging  and  fixing  blinds,  very  applicable  for  a  studio  of  the 
kind  shown  in  your  sketch. 
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COLONIALS  AND  OTHERS,  PLEASE  NOTE 
May  we  address  a  word  or  two  on  this  number  of  “  The  B 
Journal  of  Photography  ”?  Though  we  take  this  occasion  to  i 
many  new  introductions  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  material.- 
have  therefore  to  make  short  shrift  of  some  regular  feature,- 
issue  should  show  you  that  the  “  B:J.”  is  primarily  a  journal  of 
graphic  information.  We  sometimes  lay  stress  on  this  featu 
advertising  it  as  “  the  photographic  journal  with  the  reading  i  t 
which  is  to  say  that  our  policy  is  to  leave  to  others  reproduLn 
of  what  is  alleged  to  be  “pictorial  photography,”  and  to  dit L  - 
with  the  articles  which  repeat  the  matter  of  a  good  shilling  text  j 
But  if  you  are  interested  in  keeping  in  touch  with  new  methodsiuv 
cesses,  and  materials,  as  they  arise,  our  claim  is  that  the  serviafiny 
rendered  by  the  fifty-two  weekly  numbers  of  the  “  B.J.”  is  wil¬ 
fully  cheap  at  the  price  of  13s.,  for  which  sum  our  publishers  (Me 
philanthropists)  send  the  “  B.J.”  direct,  post  free,  for  one  yea 

We  make  a  point  of  giving  the  news  of  the  trade  and  the  fifes 
sion,  of  dealing  with  the  money-making  side  of  photography,  r|  of 
investigating  quickly  the  new  departures  in  any  branch  of  ciera 
work  which  appears  of  industrial  or  scientific  interest.  The  “ifre- 
spondence  ”  columns  of  the  “  B.J.”  provide  every  week  some  < the 
most  interesting  reading  in  the  paper — side-lights  on  trade  me  ids, 
experiences  of  practical  photographers — and  form  a  means  of  )m 
munication  between  distant  workers  which  is  open  to  all  withoifear 
or  favour. 

Scarcely  less  in  interest  are  the  “Answers  to  Corresponds  is,” 
which  are  given  by  one  or  other  of  the  staff  of  the  “B.J.,”  (are 
obtained,  if  needed,  from  outside  experts — a  much  appreciated  Lure 
of  the  journal,  so  we  are  led  to  believe. 

Of  our  comments  each  week  under  “  Ex  Cathedra,”  and  < 
determination  to  be  as  soon  as  any  other  journal — if  possible,  attle 
sooner — with  news  of  photographic  progress,  it  behoves  us  1  say 
little,  but  to  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  from  the  jojoal. 
These  features  may  not  impress  the  reader  as  intensely  novebut 
their  solid  value  to  the  photographer  at  home  and  abroad  ha:-eer 
attested  over  and  over  again  by  readers  who  have  grown  to  o  age 
during  the  fifty-five  years  throughout  which  the  “  B.J.”  has  regarly 
appeared. 

******* 

The  publishers  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  photographe  and 
photographic  dealers  abroad  to  their  standing  offer  to  send  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  ”  free  for  one  month  from  d 
receipt  of  professional  or  trade  card. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  “  British  Journal,”  posted  jrect 
by  the  publishers,  is  13s.  (thirteen  shillings). 

Some  foreign  equivalents: — Canada,  United  States,  Cuba,  J  aii, 
Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  3  dollars  17  cents;  (  nan 
Empire  and  possessions,  13  marks  26  pfennig ;  France  and  c<  lies, 
16  francs  35  cents ;  Russia,  6  roubles  13  copecks. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “British  Journal”  can  be  obtained  hen 
still  in  print  for  3d.,  post  free.  Application  in  each  of  the  >ove 
cases  should  be  made  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Co  iub- 
lishers,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  England. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  yect 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  iprten ; 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appes  vn 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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It  may  also  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers,  Photographic  Dealers, 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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SUMMARY. 


I )  Easter  Holidays.  Next  week,  in  consequence  of  the  holidays, 
B. J.”  will  be  published  on  Thursday  morning  at  9  a.m. 
I  'tisements  to  appear  in  that  issue  must  arrive  not  later  than 
Dost  on  Tuesday,  April  6. 


1 1  L.  Haweis  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  “  British 

Iibia  as  a  Field  for  British  Photographic  Enterprise,”  deals 
such  important  questions  a.s  sampling,  means  of  access  to 
la,  etc.  He  dwells  on  the  coming  greatness  of  the  Canadian 
i|t.  (P.  263.) 

1,  short  review  of  what  is  being  done  in  Canada  in  the  way 
|iss  photography  is  contributed  iby  Mr.  David  J.  Howell.  The 
and  weekly  press  of  Toronto  andl  Montreal  are  the  largest 
jners  of  news  photographs.  (P.  266.) 


1  lethod  of  preparing  a  mosaic  screen-plate  of  coloured  shellac 
'  ies  has  been  patented.  A  means  of  determining  the  period 
rrect  development  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

1  C.  H.  Hewitt  has  worked  out  a  substitute  for  the  Bromoil 
c  bath.  (P.  270.) 


^  American  paper  has  given  formulse  for  preparing  prints 
rchmentised  paper.  (P.  267.) 

■;ey  work  with  the  camera  in  general,  and  that  of  Surrey 
fticular,  was  the  subject  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Hector 
* in  ^st  week.  Some  very  useful  advice  on  the  kind1  of 
Y  (raph  desirable  for  such  record  collections  was  given. 
T.) 


Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement. 

;  Martin  Duncan  has  recorded  the  result  of  a  year’s  con- 
1  s  working  -with  the  Autochrome  plate.  (P.  25.) 

•  humiere,  while  announcing  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
irome  plate,  have  worked  out  a  two-solution  method  of 
a  ent.  (PP.  26  and  32.) 

ll?Ps  and'  working  method®  of  some  members  of  the  R.P.S. 
J(  6  Manipulation  of  the  Autochrome  plate  are  given  on 

t *  *n  a  lengthy  article  on  the  use  of  the  Auto- 

i  J]  v  l  m  Photography  of  objects  illuminated'  by  various 
al  hghts,  has  given  formulae  for  viewing-  and  taking-hitlers 
used  when  obtaining  facsimile  results.  (P.  26.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


An  Opporiu-  We  learn  on  good  authority  that  there 
mty  for  are  SOme  good  openings  for  photo- 

Photosraohers  §raPhers  in  the  districts  lying  within 
*  reach  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  in 
Bagdad.  Although  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 

demand  for  good  portraiture,  almost  the  only  ones  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  are  itinerant  photographers,  who  pay  periodical 
visits  to  the  various  districts,  without,  however,  making 
any  serious  attempt  to  organise  business.  The  natives 
themselves  have  not  so  far  taken  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphy,  though  with  the  growing  enthusiasm  among 
amateurs  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  may 
do  so  before  very  long.  Therefore  no  time  could  be  more 
favourable  than  the  present  for  those  who  care  to  embark 
upon  enterprises  abroad.  Another  reason  why  intending 
photographers  should  establish  themselves  on  the  ground 
at  once  is  the  fact  that  the  new  Bagdad  Railway  is  nearing 
its  completion,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  event 
will  bring  with  it  a  large  influx  of  Europeans,  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  had  out  of  the  country,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  photographers  will  add  their 
quota  to  the  number.  Besides  the  possibilities  awaiting 
portrait  photography,  there  are  indications  that  a  good 
business  might  be  done  in  pictorial  postcards.  The  craze 
is  catching  on,  and  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  in 
that  line  in  the  country  itself.  Most  of  the  local  views, 
for  which  there  is  always  a  demand  in  the  press,  are 
taken  by  chance  tourists,  or  representatives  of  commercial 
houses  during  their  journeys  in  the  country. 

*  *  * 


Failures  in  Mr.  J.  Brown,  in  a  letter  published  in 

Tonin*^6  °Ur  c0^umns  °f  March  19,  questions  the 

1  formation  of  hypo  in  a  decomposed 

solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  referred  to  in  an  abstract 
from  “Photo  Notes”  published  in  our  issue  of  March  12. 
In  a  leader  on  January  29  we  dealt  with  the  same  matter, 
and  pointed  out  how  the  presence  of  hvpo  in  the  sulphide 
bath  accounted  for  the  apparent  refusal  of  prints  to 
darken.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  room  to  doubt  that 
sodium  sulphide  does  decompose  to  hypo,  for  a  completely 
decomposed  solution  will  fix  a  bleached  image  out  of 
existence.  Mr.  Brown’s  experiments  on  the  effects  of  add¬ 
ing  hypo  to  the  sulphide  bath  do  not  form  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  a  decomposed  sulphide  bath,  because  he  has 
the  full  amount  of  sulphide  required  present  all  the  time. 
When  the  hypo  is  only  formed  from  the  sulphide  by  de¬ 
composition  we  have  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
sulphide  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  the  serious  trouble 
occurs  when  it  is  getting  near  the  vanishing  point.  We 
see  no  cause  to  doubt  that  the  explanation  given  in 
our  leader  is  the  correct  one.  That  is,  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  the  replacement  of  sulphide  b}-  hypo.  Mr. 
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Brown’s  theory  that  hypo  in  the  bleacher  is  the  cause  is 
quite  untenable.  This  would,  as  he  says,  destroy  the  finer 
details,  and,  in  fact,  the  solution  would  form  a  reducer. 
When  loss  of  image  is  apparent  in  sulphide  toning  it  is 
not  in  the  fine  details  that  it  commences,  but  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  and  this  is  only  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  hypo  is  present  in  the  nearly 
exhausted  sulphide. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  R  We  were  very  glad  to  note  Mr.  G.  T. 

Dresser  and  Harris’s  reference  last  week  to  the  use 
mi  °  *  of  amidol  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser, 

a  notable  worker  who  is  too  often  forgotten.  His  formula 
will  be  found  in. the  Almanac  for  1894,  page  761.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  Mr.  Dresser  styled  it  an  acid  formula, 
or  knew  that  an  acid  formula  would  act.  He  simply 
attempted  to  preserve  the  amidol  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  preserve  pyro,  that  is,  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  metabisulphite  and  one  ounce  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  agent  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  With  this  he  used  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  as  an  accelera¬ 
tor,  and  the  final  working  solution  was  not  acid,  but 
alkaline.  If  he  had  used  sodium  instead  of  potassium 
carbonate  he  would  have  obtained  a  developer,  acid  to 
phenolphthalein,  neutral  to  litmus,  and  alkaline  to  methyl 
orange,  which  would  have  corresponded  very  nearly  writh 
the  modern  acid  amidol.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  never 
tried  an  acid  solution  for  developing  at  all,  and,  in  any 
case,  he  very  soon  abandoned  his  10  per  cent,  solution  alto¬ 
gether,  and  fell  back  on  dry  amidol  used  with  a  stock 
solution  of  soda  sulphite.  We  remember  trying  his  meta¬ 
bisulphite  formula  on  his  recommendation,  and  find¬ 
ing,  as  he  very  soon  found  himself,  that  its  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  were  not  very  good.  Mr.  Dresser  was,  as  Mr.  Harris 
states,  a  very  strong*  advocate  of  amidol,  and  so  also  was 
Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  another  prominent  and  very  successful 
worker  of  the  time.  Mr.  Dresser’s  work  was  remarkable 
for  its  size,  and  also  for  its  boldness  of  treatment.  His 
prints  were,  we  believe,  all  bromide  enlargements ;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  was  devoted  to  uranium  toning,  and  so 
probably  few  of  the  results  are  now  in  existence.  Many 
were,  however,  varnished,  and  possibly  these  are  still  pre¬ 
sentable.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  them  again 
and  note  how  they  compare  with  present-day  work,  but  we 
have  no  idea  where  they  are  to  be  found.  As  a  prolific 
and  energetic  worker  he  was  unrivalled,  and  probably  no 
other  exhibitor  ever  secured  such  an  array  of  medals. 


Testing  the  When  a  lens  is  said  to  cover  a  certain 
Covering  size  plate  there  is  always  some  uncer- 

Len^1"  °  a  tainty  as  to  what  is  meant.  A  lens  may 
“cover”  a  plate  in  three  senses.  First, 
it  may  give  a  disc  of  light  big  enough  to  contain  the  plate, 
without  producing  either  sharp  definition  or  even  illumina¬ 
tion  over  its  whole  surface.  Many  very  poor  lenses  will 
“  cover  ”  fairly  large  plates  in  this  fashion.  Again,  a  lens 
may  give  fairly  even  illumination  over  a  large  plate  without 
sharp  definition  to  the  margins.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  lenses  of  moderately  good  quality.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  the  full  aperture  is  effective  at  fairly 
wide  angles,  but  they  are  not  very  well  corrected  for 
oblique  light  at  large  apertures,  though  when  stopped  down 
they  perform  excellently.  Then  we  have  a  third  type  of 
lens,  so  finely  corrected  that  it  will  cover  a  very  large 
plate  with  critical  definition  yet  will  not  illuminate  the 
whole  of  that  plate  evenly.  The  average  photographer 
always  interprets  “  covering  power  ”  as  descriptive  of  the 
size  of  plate  covered  quite  sharply  to  the  corners  at  full 
aperture.  This  is  what  he  also  assumes  the  manufacturer 
to  mean,  but  sometimes  he  is  disappointed  by  finding  that 


the  lens  will  not  do  so  much,  and  sometimes  he  is 
prised  to  find  that  it  will  apparently  do  much  n. 
Generally  he  expects  too  much  from  a  cheap  variet 
lens,  and  thinks  he  has  gained  more  than  he  expe  ^ 
when  he  has  obtained  a  good  one.  In  the  latter  reset 
he  is  generally  mistaken.  A  first-class  an  as  tig  mat  ! 
generally  cover,  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  the  plate 
it  is  listed  to  cover,  but  though  it  may  cover  a  very  n: 
larger  plate  with  critical  definition  it  will  general!. )(. 
found  that  the  illumination  is  not  very  good  at  k 
corners.  This  fact  is  often  missed  because  with  sae 
subjects  the  falling-off  is  not  very  apparent.  The  st 
test  is  to  fix  the  lens  in  a  large  camera  and  expose  a  [  te 
at  full  aperture,  and  then  make  a  properly  exposed  nd 
developed  gaslight  print  from  the  negative.  This  wi  at 
once  reveal  how  large  an  area  is  covered  with  fine  ddai- 
tion,  but  it  may  not  indicate  clearly  the  state  of  he 
illumination.  To  test  this,  a  much  under-exposed  tm- 
should  then  be  made,  being  developed  as  far  as  itjil] 
go.  The  centre  of  this  will  probably  show  no  imag  at 
all,  while  the  margins  will  be  fullv  exposed  owing  to  eir 
thinness  in  the  negative,  which  thinness  is  due  to  thedl- 
ing-off  of  the  illumination  in  the  camera.  These  ko 
points  will  thus  reveal  the  covering  qualities  of  the  'ns: 
very  clearly. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

I 

A  letter  in  our  correspondence  columns  a  fortnight igo 
calls  attention  to  a  subject  that  is  of  considerable  infest 
to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  photographic  jro- 
fession  as  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  more  especial)  to 
parents  or  guardians  who  may  be  considering  wirier 
photography  offers  good  prospects  for  their  childrej  or 
wards.  The  writer  directs  attention  to  the  number  (ad¬ 
vertisements  that  appear  in  our  weekly  columns  for  p|ails 
and  apprentices,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  “tha:m- 
ployers  cannot  afford  to  engage  salaried  assistants  but 
endeavour  to  get  their  work  done  by  learners  whe  ver 
possible.  The  ultimate  result,”  he  adds,  “  wil  be, 
naturally,  that  these  apprentices  and  pupils  will  sl.'tly 
be  thrown  on  the  market  to  swell  the  already  over-eroded 
ranks  of  assistants  unable  to  find  positions.”  W^are 
afraid  there  is  much  that  is  perfectly  true  in  whajour 
correspondent  says.  Our  advertisement  columns,  we  by 
week,  are  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  current  sto  of 
the  photographic  labour  market.  Glancing  through  lose 
that  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  we  notice  that  the:  are 
somewhere  about  three  times  the  number  of  those  w  are 
seeking  employment  than  there  are  of  situations  a  ant. 
That  is  certainly  not  encouraging  to  those  v7ho  m  be 
thinking  of  joining  the  ranks  of  photographic  assisnts. 
On  reading  through  the  advertisements  one  can  foi  an 
opinion  of  the  salary  that  many  will  be  content 
For  example,  there  are  several  operator-retouchers 


ith. 

and 


managers,  who  claim  to  be  experienced  in  all  "brsphea 
of  the  business,  offering  their  services  at  wages  vt 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  shillings  a  w7eek.  Thi 
would  think,  is  not  a  very  alluring  prospect  to  thos 
may  be  contemplating  enlisting  in  the  profession 
there  is  the  fact. 

This  state  of  things  has  undoubtedly,  in  great  me 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
there  is  so  little  to  be  learnt  in  photography  bei 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  art  is  acquired  such  a 
enable  presentable  results  to  be  obtained,  and  th;  110 
doubt,  has  conduced  greatly  to  so  much  competition 
labour  market  for  employment.  Any  craft  that  is  e 
acquirement  is  certain  to  entail  low  wages.  It  w? 
ferent  before  the  advent  of  gelatine  photography 
and  papers.  Then  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  bet’e  a: 
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rker  could  become  really  proficient,  but  when  he  had 
ae  so  he  could  generally  command  a  remunerative 
ary,  and  that  without  much  difficulty, 
tn"  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  from  which  we 
oted,  the  writer  refers  to  the  system  of  taking  appren- 
es  and  pupils  with  the  sole  object  of  getting  work  done 
learners  instead  of  by  paid  assistants,  and  we  are  sorry 
sav  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  wdiat  he  says.  That 
uld  not  be  so  very  bad,  after  all,  if  those  who  take  ap- 
mtices  really  did  teach  them  their  business,  but  a  large 
^portion  of  them  do  not.  They  merely  teach  the  work 
;y  want  done,  such  as  printing,  toning,  mounting,  and 
’haps  retouching  and  copying,  and  nothing  more.  The 
ist  important  part  of  the  business — namely,  studio  wrork, 
nagement  of  sitters,  is  often  not  a  subject  of  tuition, 
;1,  as  a  consequence,  when  the  apprentice  is  out  of  his 
ie  he  often  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  get  an  engagement- 
operator,  as  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  studio  work. 
Many  of  those  vrho  take  apprenticesi  with  the  sole  view 
getting  their  work  done  at  small  cost  evidently  do  not 
ly  realise  the  obligations  they  are  under,  and  the  con- 
(uences  to  them  if  the  apprentice  is  not  thoroughly 
ight  his  craft.  Supposing  the  apprentice  is  to  be  taught 
otography,  say,  in  a  portrait  business.  One  of  the  most 
portant  parts  of  that  is  the  studio  work  and  the  deal- 
r  with  sitters,  and  that  is  the  part  that  some  do  not  pro- 
rly  teach  the  apprentice.  The  master  attends  to  that 
rt  of  the  business  himself,  and  so  does  not  require  the 
listance  of  the  apprentice  in  that  direction.  The  con¬ 


sequence  not  infrequently  is  that,  when  the  apprentice  has 
served  his  term,  he  finds  that  instead  of  being,  as  he 
should  be,  a  proficient  photographer,  he  is  but  a  printer, 
and  only  qualified  to  take  an  engagement  for  that  kind  of 
work.  In  such  cases  the  law  will  give  him  redress. 

When  a  master  has  covenanted  to  teach  an  apprentice 
his  trade,  he  is  bound  by  law  to  do  so  in  its  entirety,  and 
not  in  part  only.  If  he  does  not  clo  so,  the  apprentice, 
or  those  who  apprenticed  him,  can  sue  for  the  return  of 
the  premium,  if  any,  paid,  also  for  damages  for  the  voung 
fellow’s  loss  of  time  while  he  ought  to  have  been  learning 
his  trade.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  be  completed  before  action  is  taken,  for  if  it  is 
found  that  the  apprentice  is  not  being  properly  taught  his 
trade,  the  master  can  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate, 
who  has  the  power  to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  masters  and 
apprentices,  and  if  he  thinks  the  complaint  proved,  he 
can  order  the  return  of  the  premium,  if  any,  paid,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  also  cancel  the  indenture  and  thus  set 
the  apprentice  free.  This  is  a  thing  that  some,  who  take 
apprentices  with  the  main  object  of  getting  their  work 
done  cheaply,  may  advisedly  consider  more  seriously 
than  they  may  have  done,  whilst  apprentices  and  their 
friends  should  be  cautioned  not  to  pay  money  for  inden¬ 
tures,  unless  with  very  good  references  as  to  the  bona  ficles 
of  the  selected  master.  And  in  particular  they  should  not 
forget  that,  so  far  as  the  middle-class  type  of  photography 
is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  cannot  be  picked 
up. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENTERPRISE. 


II. 


How  Not  to  Sample-  to  Professionals 

n  order  to  popularise  a  brand  of  English  plates  and  papers 
■C.  the  makers  recently  distributed  free  samples,  each  packet 
itaining  four  pieces,  and  this  they  did  in  respect  of  all  grades, 
ere  is,  however,  a  general  opinion  among  professional  photo- 
iphers  that  the  experience  gained  by  the  trial  of  only  four 
ites  or  pieces  of  paper  is  hardlv  sufficient  to  justify  an  order 
several  gross — a  state  of  affairs  quickly  remedied  by  the 
’rust,”  which  proceeded  to  scatter  free  packets  of  a  dozen. 

Ine  man  is  reported  to  have  refused  flatly  to  experiment  with 
her  plates  or  papers  unless  he  could  deal  with  samples  indis- 
minately  selected  from  several  packets  of  a  dozen  taken 
m  different  shipments.  He  was  promptly  supplied  with  what 
required  by  the  agent  for  the  English  firm  in  question.  In- 
/idual  idiosyncrasies  have,  no  doubt,  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
l  to  circumstances,  and  the  case  I  quote  is,  of  course,  an 
‘optional  one. 

Criticisms  of  Canadian  "Wholesalers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of  how  best  to  supply  the 
sds  of  this  country  is  imperfect,  because  English  manufacturers 
far  are  largely  dependent  upon  agents  and  middlemen,  who, 
reasons  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  up  against  propositions 
Lich,  although  they  know  them,  they  have  (in  some  cases  which 
ve  come  to  my  knowledge)  neither  the  live  business  methods 
r  capital  satisfactorily  to  exploit  the  goods  they  are  agents 
,  m  order  to  overcome  them.  I  will  interpolate  here  a 
ticism  from  the  “Canadian  Courier”  of  January  23,  1909 

Judging  by  the  remarks  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
tn  rea^  Britain  and  other  places,  Canadian  exporters  are  not  living 
JP  to  their  opportunities.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
a  tawa,  through  its  excellent  “  Weekly  Report,”  is  doing  much 


to  explain  these  opportunities  and  to  show  the  line  along  which 
the  exporter  may  develop.  The  limited  capital  in  most  Canadian 
enterprises,  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  methods  necessary  to 
successful  exporting,  and  the  limited  experience  Canadians  have 
had  in  this  work  can  be  overcome  but  slowly.  They  will  be  over¬ 
come  in  time,  no  doubt.  In  the  Report  for  January  4  Mr.  Ray 
writes  from  Birmingham  that  Canadian  goods  are  not  being  sold 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  our  opportunity.  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  writing  from  London,  complains  that  Canadian  exporters 
are  discourteous,  and  do  not  even  answer  letters  addressed  to  them. 
No  one  may  peruse  these  excellent  weekly  reports  without  a  growing 
conviction  that  we  are  still  amateurs  in  the  export  business. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  the  remarks  apply  in  some  measure  to 
Canadian  importers  as  well. 

It  is-  generally  accepted  here  in  the  West  that-  most  Eastern 
Canadian  agents  do  not  cross  the  Rockies.  But  I  want  to  be 
fair.  There  are  reasons  in  plenty  why  this  is  the  case  ;  but  I 
am  tempted  to  suggest  that  some  of  these  reasons  would  only 
weigh  with  agents  (who,  besides  having  the  goods  of  others,  have 
also  their  own  to  push),  and  not  with  the  proprietors  who  were 
in  a  position  or  had  the  mind  to  push  their  own  goods.  Also, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  travelling  proposition  west  of 
the  Rockies  is  one  of  increased  expense,  for  rail  rates  througn 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  those  prevailing  eastward.  After  Car^ 
gary  the  stopping-places  of  travellers  become  less  frequent  ; 
indeed,  many  representatives  skip  the  whole  bunch  from  Cal¬ 
gary  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria  on  the  Island,  not  even  troubling 
to  visit  New  Westminster,  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
south  of  Vancouver,  on  the  Eraser  River.  One  man  recently 
informed  me  that  to  travel  the  whole  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta  would  take  him  but  six  weeks,  and  his  visits  oresumably 
were  to  every  druggist  and  photographer  in  the  two  provinces. 
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This,  to  my  mind,  implies  something;  more  and  something  less 
than  bad  business  methods  ;  it  means  that  the  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  ottered  by  New  Westminster,  the  third  largest  town  in 
British  Columbia — to  take  only  one  ease — are  disappointing. 
Not  but  what  New  Westminster  is  somewhat  exceptionally 
situated,  since,  being  only  twelve  miles  from  Vancouver  by 
electric-car  line,  it  is  to  some  extent  overshadowed  by  its  prodigy 
younger  sister  (Vancouver),  with  a  population  of  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  by  the  last  census. 

Further,  the  distances  in  this  wonderful  country  being  com¬ 
paratively  enormous,  representatives  of  firms  stock  themselves 
with  quantities  of  goods  which  it  is  often  impracticable  for  them 
to  hawk  from  gallery  to  gallery.  Some  will  carry  round  a  grip¬ 
ful  of  samples  ;  but  these  and  others  who  do  not  carry  a  single 
sample  will  have  two  or  three  gripfuls  at  their  hotel,  which  they 
will  ask  you  to  visit  and  inspect.  This  means  that  outsiders  will 
be  invited  by  letter,  either  from  the  representative  on  arrival  or 
from  the  firm,  warning  him  of  their  traveller’s  visit,  or  he  will 
be  neglected  and  left  to  discover  the  “  man  with  the  goods  ”  by 
accident. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  an  English  firm  introducing  its 
own  goods  would  proceed  about  their  business  in  the  same  way  ; 
nor,  I  will  confess,  is  it  to  say  that  any  traveller  of  an  English 
firm  would  do  any  differently  from  his  Canadian  brethren  of 
the  road.  That,  however,  is  not-  so  much  the  point  as  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  cover  the  ground  as,  from  the  professional  stand¬ 
point,  they  should,  and  that  they  do  not  implies  either  lack  of 
time,  expense,  or  inclination. 

Eliminating  the  item  of  expense,  which  may  be  debited  to 
advertisement  account,  and  of  time,  which  is  another  measure 
of  the  same  thing,  I  suggest  that  personal  inclination  is  fre¬ 
quently  discounted  by  business  results,  and  if  these  are  poor  in 
a  certain  district,  the  tendency  will  be  for  that  district  to  suffer 
in  consequence.  But  this  should  not  be.  The  whole  spirit  of 
modern  advertising  is  to  “keep  it  up,”  to  continue  hammering 
on  the  same  nail  till  that  nail  is  home,  not  to  give  up  because 
the  tack  happens  upon  a  knot,  and  to  leave  it  to  get  trodden 
over  by  the  next  more  energetic  solicitor  for  business  who  has 
a  point  to  make,  and  will  see  that  it  gets,  if  not  at  once,  at  any 
rate  finally,  to  its  destination. 

Then,  again,  rival  goods  are  frequently  in  the  same  hands. 
I  had  a  circular  from  a  man  the  other  day  advertising  the  fact 
that  he  was  agent  for  Ilford,  Barnet,  Wellington,  Paget,  and 
Rotary  stock.  Is  this  the  best  way  for  these  respective  firms 
to  be  served  ?  And  is  there  no  other  ?  Moreover,  although  this 
circular  reached  me  in  B.C.,  its  terms  were  only  truthfully 
applicable  to  other  parts  of  Canada.  Two  of  the  agencies  were 
not  his  to  hold  in  B.C.  at  all,  and  another  agency  was  pending  ; 
consequently  the  circular  in  question  was  calculated  to  make 
a  quite  erroneous,  and  perhaps  damaging,  impression  upon  one 
who  might  be  supposed  to  know  no  better.  And  here  I  may 
interpolate  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  English  houses 
who  have  goods  to  push  in  B.C.  to  put  this  province  in  a  separate 
agency  of  its  own.  I  hardly  think  many  Eastern  firms  would 
demur,  and  “sole  agent  for  British  Columbia”  is  a  capital 
business  phrase  for  the  live  Vancouver  man. 

But  it  is  not  live  business  for  two  different  manufacturers  to 
list  their  half-plates  at  the  same  price,  and  their  10  by  8  plates 
at  different  prices.  For  that  is  the  case  here  at  present.  Two 
different  plates  in  what  is  here  called  “cabinet  ”  size  (6^  by  4f) 
at  65  cents,  in  10  by  8  size  are  listed  at  $2.00  and  $2.40  respec¬ 
tively.  If  prices  are  not  calculated  pro  rata,  comparison  is  in¬ 
vited  which  were  better  avoided. 

And  it  must  be  recorded  that,  chance  for  chance,  the  “  Trust  ” 
is  not  differently  situated  from  any  other  firm  not  actually 
native  to  the  country,  with  the  distinction  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  namely,  that  they  know  the  ground.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  “  Seed  ”  plates  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
Toronto,  thus  saving  to  themselves  the  duty  originally  charged 
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up  to  the  consumer.  The  “  Climax  ”  plate  is,  I  believe,  a  pi, 
Canadian  manufacture,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  not 
patronage  commanded  by  the  “  Seed.”  If,  then,  the  two  p] 
are  not  in  the  same  class,  neither  are  the  prices,  the  “Clim 
being  supplied  to  Eastern  photographers  at  45  cents  }>er  d  -n 
cabinet — that  is,  nearly  half  the  price  of  the  “  Seed.”  B 
do  not  gather  that  the  price  of  the  “  Seed  ”  plate  is  in  any  IV 
threatened  either  by  the  present  competition  of  tin;  “  Clim 
or  by  the  fact  of  the  “Seed”  being  now  manufactured  in  k 
country  duty-free.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  failing  n. 
formation  to  the  contrary,  that  the  “  Trust  ”  is  merely  prepa  i< 
for  the  future:  that  future  when  English  firms  will  wakltc 
the  value  and  profit  of  manufacturing  in  Canada,  and  win. 
instead  of  finding  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  they  will  ,| 
themselves  confronted  with  a  full  field  and  favour,  in  the  jlm 
of  bounties,  discounts,  rebates,  and  the  rest,  all  waiting  for  id 
very  much  against  them. 

The  Coming  Canadian  Market. 

Neither  do  I  forget  that,  vast  as  is  this  Canada,  it  ca  ot 
boast  a  population  of  more  than  six  millions — at  presenf  I 
speak  of  the  future,  and  counsel  an  early  start.  And  jis 
applies  to  every  class  of  manufacture :  plates,  papers,  id 
mounts.  At  present  what  B.C.  wants  in  the  way  of  mounts  (id 
mounting-papers  it  purchases  from  Montreal  and  Torontlin 
the  East,  and  from  San  Francisco  in  the  South,  which  inv<|es 
the  freight  charges  over  a  trifle  of  a  few  thousand  miles,  id 
considerable  delay,  which  is  not  so  trifling.  The  influenciof 
Seattle  and  Portland  are  (I  speak  under  correction)  comna- 
tively  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  B.C.  enij'h 
timber  to  supply  the  world  with  paper  for  years  on  years.  .1 
ready  American  and  Canadian  syndicates  are  busy  with  tie 
forests.  English  investors  interested  in  newspaper-farming  ;id 
kindred  trades  are  not  far  behind  ;  but  I  do  not  hear  of  ay 
mount  manufacturers  directly  or  indirectly  preparing  for  tie 
future. 

Tariff  Relations  with  Canada. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  whether  English  firms  al¬ 
though  having  the  goods  and  knowing  how  best  to  supply  ti  n, 
are  able  or  unable  to  compete  with  Uncle  Sam  and  his  metllls, 


must  depend  largely  upon  themselves. 


luou  tlvjJviiu.  y  i/uvmov/x  y 

What  Canada  is  doing  with  regard  to  Imperial  preferenaor 
Old  Country  manufacturers,  and  what  she  will  do,  may  or  ay 
not  be  two  different  things.  But,  in  order  to  prepare  forpe 
future,  it  is  reasonable  not  to  neglect  the  present  ;  and  I  w  Id 
remark  that  the  tariff  along  the  international  boundary  nl 
that  facing  the  East  are  by  no  means  the  same.  There  a 
preference  with  the  Old  Country  which  should  be  mad(  ie 
most  of  ;  and,  although  better  terms  would  doubtless  be  ac  li¬ 
able,  Canada  would  far  rather  see  firms  manufacturing  o  is 
own  soil. 

Ocean  and  rail  freights  are  charges  which  must  be  met,  ad 
added  to  the  cost  of  goods  ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally  kr  m 
that  the  through  rates  from  the  Old  Country  to  B.C.  are  ;  n 
ally  less  than  those  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver, 
having  recently  been  quoted  here  showing  all  the  different 
tween  $3.10  per  lOOlbs.  for  the  rail  freight,  and  $1.80  foi 
through  rate — London  to  Vancouver.  Besides  this,  as  the 
Horn  Route  has  practical  possibilities  at  30s.  per  ton,  it  sh 
not  be  impossible  for  English  goods  to  he  laid  down  in  n 
couver  at  prices  which  it  would  pay  respectable  agents  to  hai 

So  that  the  practicability  of  a  market  for  English  goods 
largely  with  what  discounts  English  firms  are  prepared  to  al 
and  Canadian  dealers  are  willing  to  accept.  One  dealer  acc 
35  per  cent,  on  plates  through  from  London  via,  Cape  H 
pays  duty  and  shipping  charges,  and  makes  a  profit  of  7  cds 
per  dozen  on  half-plates.  Another  dealer  gets  33  per  cent  an 
plates  from  Montreal  via  C.P.R.  and  makes  11  cents  per  den, 
and  should  be  satisfied.  A  Missouri  firm  has  offered  a  d<  er 
40  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  at  sixty  day  or 
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irty  days  with  an  extra  3  per  cent.,  and  it  does  not  pay  him 
handle  their  plates.  An  Ohio  rate  quoted  for  papers  is  20 
r  cent,  below  list  price,  which,  after  duty  and  freight  have 
en  paid,  permits  of  a  profitable  surplus.  I  shall  not  attempt 
reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  conclusions.  I  quote 
em  to  show  that  considerable  discounts  are  called  for  from 
tvlish  firms  if  they  are  to  compete  with  the  really  capital 
,ck  offering  in  the  States,  and  that  40  per  cent,  on  English 
pens  has  been  cited  to  me  as  too  little  for  the  dealer  who  looks 
■  a  paying  profit  and  an  incentive  to  push. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  heard  it  said  here  J 
at  the  best  way  to  popularise  photographic  materials  (I  do  not  I 
L  in  Canada,  for  it  may  or  may  not  apply  universally,  but  in  j 
C.)  is  not  to  stock  the  druggists’  windows  with  these  articles, 
d  simultaneously  to  push  them  among  professional  photo-  1 


graphers.  It  seems  absurd  that  such  a  prejudice  should  exist,, 
if  it  really  does  exist.  But  commercial  prejudices,  to  whatever 
mistaken  ideas  they  may  be  due,  must  be  respected.  It  is  easy 
to  cater  for  the  amateur  after  the  professional  has  been  satisfied  : 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  reverse  is  not  so  easy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  “Trust”  has 
any  knowledge  or  experience  of  this  prejudice.  If  they  have, 
they  have  known  how  to  overcome  it  ;  if  they  have  not,  it  ma;y 
or  may  not  be  of  negligible  importance.  It  is  possible  that 
professional  photographers  have  become  inured  to  the  ways  of 
the  “Trust,”  but  that  they  are  apt  to  resent  or  to  regard  with 
some  degree  of  misgiving  similar  methods  of  any  other  less  well- 
known  firm. 

Prejudices  are  frequently  unaccountable,  but  they  are  none- 
the  less  palpable  for  all  that.  L.  Haweis. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CANADA. 


( 5io st  every  newspaper  in  Canada  makes  use  of  photographic 
istrations  at  some  time  in  its  career.  If  they  have  not  yet  pub- 
red  a  special  illustrated  edition,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  to 
achieved  in  the  future.  The  daily  or  weekly  in  the  cities  that 
kes  a  feature  of  photographs  of  happenings  and  of  persons  who  are 
might  into  prominence  are  the  envy  and  inspiration  to  the  papers 
the  country,  and  causes  a  more  frequent  appearance  of  the  special 
istrated  or  souvenir  number.  These  usually  make  some  work  for 
local  photographers,  though  occasionally  a  specialist  is  employed, 
is  work,  however,  is  only  occasional  and  necessarily  limited,  and 
i  hardly  be  classed  with  what  is  now  understood  by  press  photo- 
phy.  Only  in  the  larger  cities  is  the  press  photographer  fully 
/eloped,  and  the  men  who,  make  this  special  work  their  business 
i  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  is,  however,  a 
nerous  class  who  occasionally  make  a  hit  and  sell  their  work  to 
,  papers,  and  a  still  larger  class  of  amateurs  who  send  in  mints 
l  consider  the  publication  of  such  with  their  name  sufficient  reward 
their  skill  and  ability. 

"he  dailies  and  illustrated  weeklies  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  are 
largest  users  of  current  photographs.  Among  the  dailies  making 
of  illustrations  in  their  regular  issues  may  be  mentioned  the 
tar,”  “News,”  “Globe,”  “Mail-Empire,”  and  “World,”  in 
ronto.  The  “  Star  Herald,”  “  La  Presse,”  and  “  Gazette  in 
ntreal.  The  “Globe”  and  “World”  in  Toronto  issue  a  special 
strated  edition  on  Saturday.  The  latter  is  called  the  “  Sunday 
>rld,”  but  is  printed  and  sold  on  Saturday  night.  (No  papers 
1  allowed  to  be  published  or  sold  in  Canada  on  Sunday.) 
ihe  “  Standard  ”  of  Montreal  is  one  of  the  most  profusely  illus- 
ted  weeklies  in  Canada.  The  “Courier,”  published  in  Toronto, 
well  illustrated  and  often  uses  a  photographic  design  cover. 

"here  are  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  smaller  cities  which  use 
strations  from  photographs,  but  to  a  more  or  less  limited  extent. 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  New  York,  and  Chicago  illustrated  papers  have 
tsiderable  circulation  in  Canada,  and  are  frequently  supplied  by 
ladian  press  photographers  with  photographs  of  local  events. 

Among  the  men  who  are  successful  press  photographers,  perhaps 
best  known  are  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Booth,  of  Toronto.  Both  of 
jse  men  have  wonderful  enterprise,  courage,  and  great  capacity 
hard  work.  Their  prints  are  sold  all  over  the  continent  (of 
lerica)  and  are  not  unknown  in  England.  One  example  of  their 
jcessful  work  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
qbration  at  Quebec  last  summer.  Out  of  162  illustrations  used  in 
Toronto  papers  during  the  first  week  of  the  celebration  150  were 
de  by  this  firm.  The  following  week  the  Montreal  “Standard” 
d  forty  illustrations  of  the  affair,  twenty-four  of  these  were  by 
s  firm,  yet  the  “Standard  ”  had  its  own  man  down  there  all  the 
ie. 

-he  pictures-  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  made  during  his  visit  to 
tada,  which  have  been  used  in  London,  are  examples  of  what  this 
ft  has  done  here  with  -some  of  our  prominent  politicians  and  others 
the  public  eye.  Their  pictures  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  .and  Mr. 
'den  added  interest  to  the  recent  political  campaign.  One  news¬ 
ier  man  said  that  there  was  only  one  complaint  that  he  could  make 
iut  the  photographs,  and  that  was  that  they  cost  so  much. 


Messrs.  Pringle  and  Booth  believe  in  getting  full  value  for  their 
work. 

A.  A.  Gleason,  ot  Toronto,  is  another  enterprising  and  successful 
specialist  in  this  line.  He  has  obtained  some  remarkable  records  of 
horse  racing,  close  and  spectacular  finishes,  jumps  at  the  hurdles,, 
and  of  some  terrible  tumbles  and  falls.  Some  of  his  foot-race  finishes 
are  unequalled.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Rice,  of  Montreal,  have  done 
creditable  work,  but  with  each  of  these  it  is  only  a  side  line.  W. 
Sharpe,  of  Montreal,  an  amateur,  has  been  most  successful  in  records 
of  diving  feats.  One  man  whose  photographs  of  Canadian  life  and 
industry  command  high  prices,  and  while  not  exactly  press  photo¬ 
graphs,  are  largely  used  as  illustrations  of  more  artistic  merit,  is- 
R.  R.  Sallows,  of  Goderich. 

Some  of  the  exploits  of  the  Canadian  pressmen  may  be  worth  tell¬ 
ing.  One  man  was  sent  by  his  editor  to  get  a  picture  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  a  large  convention  “swarming  ”  into  the  church.  He  arrived 
before  nine  o’clock,  the  time  announced  for  gathering,  but  fount 
only  a  few  straggling  in.  There  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  time,  an  important  train  was  late,  but  he  was  sent  to  get 
a  “  swarm  ”  of  delegates,  and  it  must  be  half-toned  and  ready  for  the 
press  by  one  o’clock.  He  went  into  the  church,  and,  in  spite  of 
objections,  induced  a  goodly  number  of  representative  delegates  to 
pose  outside  for  a  group.  Making  a  bluff  at  making  an  exposure,  he 
thanked  them,  and  hurried  around  to  the  main  entrance  and  got 
them  as  they  were  “swarming  ”  into  the  church. 

As  an  example  of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  the  photographing 
of  a  prominent  politician  is  good.  Life  and  action  were  wanted. 
No  outdoor  meetings  had  been  addressed  by  this  man  so  far  in  the 
campaign-,  and  he  was  to  speak  to  five  thousand  at  the  great  hall 
that  night.  He  -could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  hotel.  Next 
morning  the  organ  of  the  party  had  two  modest  views  of  their  leader 
seated  at  his  desk.  Imagine  the  editor’s  rage  to  see  their  leader  in 
his  most  effective  moments  pictured  to  the  extent  of  a  full  page  in  a 
rival  paper.  It  was  the  wonder  of  the  town  and  particularly  of  the- 
newspaper  men.  “How  did  you  get  him?”  “They  are  old  pic¬ 
tures?”  “We  got  them,”  replied  the  photographers,  “but  we’re- 
not  telling  how  We  got  them  all  right,  and  they  are  not  twenty- 
four  hours  old.”  This  is  -how: — The  persistent  person  arrived  at  the 
hotel  but  could  not  see  his  man-.  He  was  engaged.  The  P.P.  left 
his  companion  as  guard,  and  the  latter  was  soon  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  rival  come  out  with  camera  and  broad  smile.  The  P.P.  did  not 
waste  time,  but  got  after  the  party  organiser,  an  influential  member 
of  Parliament,  and  another  prominent  politician,  and  convinced  them 
that  it  was  desirable  to  arrange  for  him  to  get  what  he  wanted.  So- 
back  to  the  hotel  he  went  with  his  reinforcements,  and  soon  per¬ 
suaded  the  prominent  politician  to  go  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel,, 
and  against  the  sky  he  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  all  the  gestures, 
for  the  great  meeting,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  clicking  of  the 
shutters  of  reflex  cameras.  The  .rest  was  easy. 

The  best  men  have  reflex  cameras  of  the  latest  and  best  type, 
special  lenses  for  different  kinds  of  work.  These  are  often  used  for 
portraits.  A  clamp  on  the  back  of  a  chair  is  sufficient,  and  the  great 
railway  magnate,  the  political  leader,  or  man  of  the  hour  is  photo¬ 
graphed  amid  his  usual  surroundings.  David  J.  Howell. 
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THE  WORR  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  AND 

RECORD  OF  SURREY. 


[An  address  given  by  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  March  20,  1909,  .at  the  Borough  PAytechni 

Institute,  Southwark.] 


In'  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  it  contains  many  gratifying  features,  to  which,  how- 
'  ever,  I  need  not  particularly  allude.  Enough  that  it  indicates  that 
we  have  already  done  a  good  deal,  although  at  the  same  time  we 
realise  that  there  is  very  much  more  which  remains  to  be  done. 
Considering  for  a  moment  merely  the  particular  corner  of  Surrey  in 
which  we  are  this  afternoon  assembled,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  subjects  and  objects  which  clamour  to  be  recorded.  Not  that 
our  members  have  entirely  overlooked  the  claims  of  this  ancient 
and  historic  district,  for,  to  begin  with,  some  very  painstaking  and 
valuable  records  have  been  made  of  your  great  cathedral  church.  I  also 
recall  the  unique  photographs  which  some  of  our  members  made 
of  curious  monastic  remains,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  laid  bare 
not  far  from  this  room,  and  which  indicated  that  some  of  the 
Surrey  men  in  those  early  days  were,  judging  by  the  gigantic  skele¬ 
tons,  which  were  preserved'  in  stone  sepulchres,  decidedly  “  fine  and 
large.”  I  will  not  now  further  refer  to  Southwark,  for  probably 
i-most  of  those  in  this  room  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  than  I  can  tell  them,  but  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  those  grand  old  galleried  inns  of  which  you,  until 
'comparatively  lately,  still  possessed  one  particularly  fine  example, 
if  not  more ;  because  some  of  you  may  have  in  your  possession 
photographs  of  various  parts  of  these  inns,  which  would  be  great 
acquisitions  to  our  collection.  I  therefore  ask  such  of  you  that  my 
•words  may  reach,  and  who  have  such  photographic  record's,  to  at 
deast  lend  them  to  us  to  be  copied. 

Here  let  me  remind  you  that  the  activities  of  this  society  are 
directed  into  two  somewhat  distinct  channels,  viz.  :  the  making  of 
.records  and  their  collection. 

Until  last  year  the  latter  Aiase  of  our  work  has  no£  been  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  the  securing  of  a  large 
number  of  West  Surrey  photographs  taken  by  Miss  Jeckyl  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  utility,  and  the  necessity  of  rescuing  from  oblivion 
and  destruction  some  of  the  numberless  photographs  relating  to  the 
county  that  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  various  individuals, 
many  of  whom  do  not  realise  that  certain  of  their  prints  may  be  of 
•  extreme  importance  to  this  Society,  although  possibly  of  no  pecuniary 
— or  other — value  to  their  owners. 

To  my  mind  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  preserve  the  photo¬ 
records  of  the  Victorian  Age  than  to  exhaust  our  efforts  in  making 
■  current  records.  Only  those  who  have  been  actively  engaged  on 
county  record  work  can  fully  realise  what  a  deplorable  destruction 
of  grand  old  structures — the  offspring  of  ages — took  place  during 
that  period  of  architectural  debasement — the  19th  century.  There 
Avas  apparently  a  more  or  less  organised  gang  of  architectural 
wreckers  Avho  Avent  about  persuading  gullible  squires  and  parsons 
that  the  out-of-date,  and  dilapidated,  church  or  chapel  ought  to  be 
put  in  good  order  and  beautified.  Once  in  possession  these  architec¬ 
tural  pot-boilers  showed  no  mercy,  but  ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
olden  order  that  they  might  be  paid  fat  fees  for  designing  their  own 
vile  improvements.  It  is  possible  that  in  several  instances  those 
who  ordered  the  “restoration”  of  a  church,  chapel,  or  other  im¬ 
portant  building  had  photographs  made  of  the  unrestored  edifice 
for  their  own  personal  satisfaction;  these  Avould  either  be  framed, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  relegated  to  an  album  or  a  portfolio.  These 
then  are  some  of  the  sources  which  should  be  tapped  for  records 
of  the  long  since  destroyed 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  photographic  records  may — 
nay,  do — go  back  as  far  a.s  the  year  1841,  when  the  so-called 
“Talbotype”  Avas  used.  I  have  seen  photo  records  done  by  this 
process  by  Mr  D.  0.  Hill  which  were  taken  at  or  about  the  above 
date.  At  the  same  time,  although  Surrey  records  on  Talbotype  (or 
Calotype)  may  be  discoverable,  the  process  Avas  not  very  largely 
used.  But  in  1851,  with  the  advent  of  the  collodion  process,  there 
Avas  an  immediate  expansion  in  the  art  of  photography.  Noav  it  is 
betAveen  the  years  1851  and  1876  that  those  records  which  are  likely 
to  be  most  treasured  by  our  Society  were  made,  because  this  period, 


more  especially  the  earlier  part  of  it,  coincides  with  the  years  avI  J 
church  wrecking  was  at  its  very  height. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  appealing  most  earnestly  to 
men  of  intelligence  who  are  interested  in  the  county,  to  rumm: 
amongst  their  portfolios  and  albums,  and  those  of  their  friends, 
old  photographs  of  persons,  places,  and  things.  The  buildings  m 
not  be  ecclesiastical,  for  there  are  plenty  of  other  edifices  wh: 
are  every  Avhit  as  important.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  the  < 
“Fox  and  Hounds  ”  Inn  at  Burford  Bridge,  where  Keats  Avrote  p; 
of  Endymion,  and  Avhere  Nelson  said  a  last  farewell  to  Lai 
;  Hamilton. 

Has  anyone  got  a  photograph  of  this  place  before  it  was  modernu! 
and  if  so  will  he  send  it  to  us?  While  on  this  subject  of  Avants,  I 
me  add  that  the  Society  Avould  be  grateful  for  a  print  of  the  Dorki 
Football  Saturnalia,  which  has  for  some  years  been  suppressed. 

Amongst  a  host  of  objects  Avhich  vanished  Avith  the  nineteen 
century,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  prints  of  old  bridg 
wind  and  Avater  mills,  and  columbaries.  A  special  class  of  subj< 
which  also  deserves  particular  attention  is  that  of  “  Locomotion! 
The  main  forms  of  vehicles  in  use  in  Surrey  during  the  past  centfi 
should,  if  possible,  be  found  in  our  collection.  Although  many  | 
such  records  Avould  not  be  exclusively  connected  with  the  coun; 
it  had  some  forms  of  locomotion  Avhich  were  peculiar  to  itself. 

To  give  only  one  instance.  There  was  the  iron  railway  which  lj 
from  Gatton  to  Wandsworth.  Again,  let  me  emphasise  that  Ave 
not  ask  for  the  gift  of  rare  or  precious  records.  Lend  them  to  us,  a! 
one  of  our  skilled  amateurs  will  in  very  quick  time  copy  your  prill 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  harming  them.  None  the  less, 
the  actual  and  original  print  can  be  spared  for  our  collection, 
j  would  naturally  prefer  to  file  it  than  to  reply  on  a  copy,  which 
i  often  very  inferior  to  an  original. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked  Avhether,  bearing  in  mind  the  en> 
mous  output  of  illustration  matter  by  the  illustrated  journals,  a 
in  the  form  of  picture  postcards,  there  is  any  real  need  for  maki 
such  a  collection  as  ours.  Cannot  everything  be  found  by  futi] 
generations  in  our  current  picture  papers  and  postcards?  } 
ansAver  is  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  photographs  depict  si 
jects  which  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  told  us  only  last  year  what  he  esl 
mated  as  the  effective  life  of  the  average  picture  paper  and  illustrat 
magazine,  and  stated  that  the  mixture  of  wood-pulp  and  ban] 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  paper  will  hardly  last  out  a  genera ti 
But  even  if  these  publications  AA’ould  resist  decay  for  a  century 
tAvo,  they  entirely  fail  to  cover  the  ground  Avhich  we  are  work  ■ 
over.  Perhaps  I  may  make  this  point  clearer  to  you  by  citing  j 
hypothetical  case. 

Supposing  Ave  Avanted  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  man  so  th 
for  instance,  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  might  learn  everything  abt 
him.  We  should  obtain  a  typical  model  and  photograph  him  frc 
different  points  of  vieAv,  Ave  should  picture  his  skeleton,  and  his  su 
cutaneous  physiological  structure,  including  his  chief  organs.  I 
might  furthermore  depict  him  engaged  in  various  characterist 
operations,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  Avriting,  singing,  walking,  tai 
ing,  running,  riding,  and  so  on.  We  might  also  include  examples 
the  various  races  of  mankind  such  as  the  Caucasian,  Negro,  Mong 
lian,  Red  Indian,  and  so  forth.  So  that  in  the  compass  of  perha 
trvo  or  three  hundred  photographs  much  of  the  salient  informatk 
respecting  man  would  be  present.  How  much  of  all  this  Avould  y 
get  out  of  a  collection  of  postcards?  The  chances  are  that  yj 
Avould  not  get  20  per  cent,  of  this  information  from  all  the  pof 
cards  in  the  Avorld.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Photograph 
Society  not  long  ago  described  the  contents  of  an  anthropologic 
collection  of  postcards  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  and  whr 
contained  no  less  than  1,623  different  pictures.  And  yet  all  tl 
information  that  these  cards  embodied  was  little  more  than  tl 
“smile  of  Phyllis  Dare  ”  ;  every  one  of  them  depicting  the  laughh 
teeth  ffi  this  fascinating  lady!  Mutatis  mutandis  it  is  somewh 
the  sxme  all  along  the  line. 
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ie  illustrations  in  the  Press  are  chosen  for  their  sensationalism, 
hat  every  other  consideration  has  to  go  by  the  board.  In  the 
s  way  only  spicy  views  of  conspicuous  or  notorious  persons, 
es.  or  things,  find  their  way  on  to  postcards.  So  that  practic- 
nine-tenths  of  the  objects  which  should  be  pictured  in.  our 
ction  would  be  absolutely  unrepresented  in  picture  papers  and 
cards. 

aving  commended  the  work  of  the  Society  to  all  Surrey  men,  and 
d  them  to  give  it  their  hearty  support,  some  may,  not  unnatur- 
enquire  “What  good  shall  we  get  out  of  it?” 
ithough  there  are,  fortunately,  but  a  few  altruists  in  the 
d — some  of  whom,  I  know,  belong  to  this  Society — the  average 
always  wants  to  hear  whether  he  is  going  to  receive  any  reward 
lis  labour.  To  this  I  reply  that  you  may  be  sure  that  in  helping 
ou  will  be  in  several  ways  helping  yourselves. 
d  give  one  instance.  Suppose  that  you  spend  a  day  in  photo- 
hing  some  objects  which  are  awaiting  record ;  apart  from  the 
ficial  recreation  which  this  involves,  at  the  end  of  the  day  your 
personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  things  you  have  been 
ing  to  photograph  will  be  so  much  greater  than-  it  originally  was 
you  will  be  a  palpable  gainer.  Instead  of  having  a  vague, 
ad-hand  notion  of  the  objects  which  have  come  under  your 
;  inspection,  you  will  have  acquired  a  vivid  mental  conception 
hem  which  will  be  all  your  own. 

cur  days,  when  ficm  very  early  morn  to  late  at  tight  a  succes- 
of  newspapers  ply  us  with  news  and  fiction,  the  habit  of  obtain- 
information  at  first-hand  has  almost  been  completely  suppressed, 
really  know  nothing  from  cur  own  actual  knowledge,  but  are 
ent  “to  take  the  world  on  trust,”  as  described  for  us  by  the 
piring  journalist.  So  that  two  or  three  days  of  record  photo- 
hy  will  provide  what  I  consider  to  be  a  distinctly  precious  and 
much  needed  addition  to  each  one’s  personality. 
ren  those  whose  help  is  confined  to  hunting  out  half-forgotten 
photographs  for  the  survey,  are  storing  their  minds  with  facts 
h  enrich  the  sum  of  their  knowledge. 

daresay  there  are  some  people  who,  priding  themselves  on  their 
lg  commonsense,  will  refuse  to  allowr  that  the  indirect  benefits 
h  have  been  alluded  to  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Perhaps 
e  people  will  respond  to  the  claims  made  upon  them  by  grati- 
.  Past  generations  have  accumulated  and  carefully  preserved 
>ur  advantage  an  almost  endless  number  of  ancient  and  valuable 
rds.  Shall  we,  then,  with  the  wonderfully  efficient  power  which 
ography  places  at  our  disposal,  repay  the  past  by  neglecting 
future?  Is  it  not  almost  a  sacred  duty  for  the  present  genera- 
to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as  may  be 
pictures,  the  life  and  aspect  of  the  world  we  live  in? 
lere  is,  of  course,  no  need  for  me  to  emphasise  that  these 
wed  record's  will  prove  of  splendid  value  to  our  descendants, 
-hat,  I  suppose,  you  all  realise.  What  is  perhaps  not  fully  reeog- 
l  is  that  the  practical  utility  of  our  present  collection  has  already 
i  discovered  by  hundreds — if  not  thousands — of  the  present 
ration.  Writers,  archaeologists,  antiquarians,  historians,  lee¬ 
rs,  scientists,  students  and  others  are  continually  travelling 
Ja  Croydon,  where  the  collection  is  housed,  in  the  Free  Public 
ary,  in  order  to  fortify  their  work  by  the  aid  of  our  photo- 
hs ;  which,  it  should  be  said,  now  cover  such  a  wide  range  of 
3cts  connected  with  the  county  that  very  few  branches  of  re- 
h  which  are  capable  of  pictorial  expression  are  unrepresented 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  a  small  band  of  amateurs 
done  as  much  as  is  indicated  by  our  report,  why,  it  may  be 
d,  do  I  trouble  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  support? 
because,  valuable  and  encouraging  as  is  the  work  already  accom- 
ied,  what  we  have  so  far  done  is  as  but-  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
re  we  have  three  thousand,  we  should  have  at  least 
y  thousand  prints.  And  if  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
ey  took  about  one  per  cent,  as  much  practical  interest  in  the 
-ty  s  work  as  is  done  by  the  handful  of  enthusiasts  who  are 
mg  on  this  priceless  labour  of  love,  our  rate  of  progress  would 
icreasedl  tenfold. 

herefore,  I  confidently  appeal  to  my  hearers,  and  to  that  wider 
-  which  may  read  these  remarks,  to  lend  us  their  aid.  If  you 
ot  take  photographic  records,  you  may  send  us  such  suitable 
s  as  may  be  in  your  possession ;  failing  which  you  may  make  it 

I  care  and  duty  to  rummage  all  likely  collections  of  prints  and 
r  beg  or  buy  those  which  bear  on  our  work.  Finally,  if  you 
too  busy,  or  otherwise  unable  to  contribute  prints,  it  behoves 


you  to 'compound  for  your  remissness  by  giving  the  Society  financial! 
support.  If  you  can  do  no  more  you  can  become  a  mem¬ 
ber,  for  the  5s.  annual  subscription  will  be  very  welcome.  But. 
there  arc  some  few  fortunate  people  whom  I  have  in  mind,  and  who 
are  closely  connected  with  Surrey,  who  might  well  be  expected  to< 
give  this  Society  liberal  pecuniary  assistance.  I  trust  that  the  only 
reason  that  they  have  not  already  done  so  is  ignorance  on  their  part 
of  the  pressing  need  we  have  for  more  funds,  and  of  the  enormous 
value  of  the  work  which  we  have  initiated. 

Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S. 


PRINTS  ON  PARCHMENTISED  PAPERS. 

A  correspondent  of  our  Philadelphian  contemporary,  the  “  Bulletin 
of  Photography,”  has  worked  out  a  modified  procedure  of  a  process 
of  printing  on  parchmentised  paper  recently  recommended  in  that 
publication.  The  following  are  the  revised  instructions  for  preparing 
what  will  be  seen  to  be  a  variation  of  the  plain  salted-paper 
process : — 

*  *  * 

Although  I  was  informed  that  the  proportions  of  acid  and  water 
must  be  adhered  to,  I  found  that  I  could  work  better  with  more- 
dilute  acid  bath.  My  plan  is  this  : 


Sulphuric  acid  (strong)  .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 


Immerse  the  paper — a  good  stock  paper  being  necessary— in  this- 
solution,  raise  quickly  up,  place  on  a  glass,  and  see  that  all  bubbles 
are  dispelled.  Immerse  again,  and  again  quickly  place  on  the  glass, 
with  the  contrary  side  up,  and  remove  any  air  cells.  Plunge  succes¬ 
sively  into  three  changes  of  water,  as  directed  in  your  formula ; 
finally  into  water  in  which  a  little  ammonia  is  placed.  After  a  few 
minutes  take  out  of  the  ammonia  bath  and  press  between  clean 
blotters  ;  then  hang  up  to  dry.  Observe  always  to  keep  the  ammonia 
bath  alkaline  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  when  it  tests  red 
with  litmus. 

The  paper  is  quite  different  from  the  parchment  paper  made  by 
the  plan  you  published.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage,  and  the 
puckering  up  of  the  fibre  is  not  so  decided. 

The  paper  does  not  contract  much,  and  is  slightly  more  absorbent. 

To  prepare  a  sensitive  surface  on  this  paper,  which  gives  beautiful 
rich-looking  proofs  of  pleasing  brown  colour,  make  the  following 


solution  :  — 

A. 

Potassium  iodide  .  1  grain. 

Cadmium  bromide  .  ^  grain. 

Barium  chloride  .  10  grains. 

Sugar  .  10  grains. 

Water,  impregnated  with  camphor  1  ounce. 


Camphor  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  had  of  the  apot-hecaxy. 

Take  a  flat,  smoothed,  dry  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  and  apply 
with  a  brush  or  wad  of  cotton  in  the  usual  way  this  salting  solution. 
Let  it  lie  flat  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry 
it  is  ready  for  the  sensitiser :  — 

B. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  100  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  4  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  . 60  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  2  ounces. 

Alcohol  .  i  ounce. 


Dry  quickly,  but  not  too  near  the  heat.  Expose  until  the  image 
is  faintly  visible,  about  as  in  the  platinum,  print. 

The  developer  consists  of — 


Pyro  . 4  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  8  grains. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 


The  development  is  rather  slow,  being  retarded  by  the  quantity  of 
the  acid,  but  this  is  advantageous.  The  dish  is  kept  hr  motion 
during  the  development. 

Develop  the  image  until  it  shows  considerable  intensity,  as  it 
weakens  somewhat  in  the  fixing-bath. 

Fixing-bath. 


Hvpo  .  J>  ounce. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

Alum  .  2  rPachms. 
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Fixing  is  accomplished  in  15  or  20  minutes.  The  print  is  now 
placed  in — 

Alum  .  50  grains. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

Let  it  remain  in  this  bath  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until  it 
assumes  a  rich  brown  colour.  Wash  as  usual  with  other  prints.  I 
believe  this  parchment  paper  might  be  used  in  gum  bichromate  print- 
ing  to  good  advantage.  I  intend  trying  it  shortly. 

Llewellyn  Griffith. 


exhibitions. 


Bronze  plaques  :  W.  C.  S.  Ferguson,  Glasgow;  Robt.  I’ re,  GWg< 
Commended:  Thos.  Carlyle,  Paisley;  Bert  l,.  Forrest,  iShotts;  J. 
Stewart,  Paisley.  Portrait,  Figure,  etc.,  Class. — Bronze  plaque: 
drew  Hamilton.  Commended  :  Robt.  E.  Glasgow.  Landscape  a 
Seascape. — Bronze  plaque:  John  Stewart;  this  picture,  “Eight  B< 
(Midnight),”  also  gained  the  challenge  gold  medal.  Commende 
Thos.  Carlyle.  Novice  Class. — Bronze  plaque :  J.  Rankin  Du 
Commended  :  J.  B.  Martin ;  Charles  McConville.  Outings.— Broj 
plaque  :  Eric  Mackay.  Commended  :  J.  B.  Martin.  Lantern  Slid! 
— Silver  plaque  :  Thos.  Carlyle.  Bronze  plaque  :  John  Steva 
Lantern  Slides  (novice). — Bronze  plaque  :  J.  B.  Martin. 

There  was  also  a  loan  collection  of  photographs  by  leading  worke 


CRIPPLE  GATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

We  never  go  to  an "  exhibition  where  so  much  is  crowded  into  so 
small  a  space  and  short  a  time  as  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Lord  Mayor  (and  suite)  alights  outside  its  doors 
in  Golden  Lane  on  the  Monday  afternoon  to  declare  the  exhibition 
open,  to  the  hour  of  closing  on  the  Thursday  night,  there  is  a  round 
of  musical  selections,  lantern  projections,  demonstrations  of  oil,  ozo- 
brome,  bromoil,  carbon,  and  platinotype,  as  well  as  of  attractions  at 
near  a  dozen  stalls  of  leading  manufacturers — leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  moment  from  this  emban'as  de  richesse  the  pic¬ 
torial  portion  of  the  exhibition — all  of  which  could  never  by  any 
possibility  have  been  inspected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (and  suite),  but 
during  the  later  hours  of  each  day  is  inspected  with  every  mark 
-of  interest  by  innumerable  “  somethings  in  the  City,”  to  say  nothing 
of  visions  of  feminine  grace,  at  whose  feet  the  Cripplegate  Institute, 
among  other  gifts  of  instruction,  lays  the  inestimable  boon  of  modern 
photography. 

We  crushed  our  way  round  the  Avails,  and  managed  to  see  some 
of  the  exhibits.  The  members’  classes,  though  not  large,  contain 
work  most  creditable  to  those  responsible  for  it.  “  When  the  Day’s 
Work  is  Done  ”  (No.  62),  by  P.  Schillang,  is  just  a  little  cold  and 
thundery  in  tone,  not  quite  of  the  warmth  to  carry  out  the  title.  It 
receives  a  bronze  plaque.  In  No.  78,  J.  G.  Denver  has  certainly 
produced  a  “  Symphony  in  Grey,”  the  greyness  somewhat  OAmrdnne, 
we  fear. 

In  the  open  classes  Ave  are  glad  to  see  an  aAvard  go  to  Mrs.  E. 
Peake’s  “  Seeing  the  World.”  Miss  A.  B.  Warburg  takes  the  other 
aAvard  for  her  photograph  of  “Church  Parade,  Dalecarlia.”  No. -136 
should  surely  haA*e  been  “The  Hear  Maiden,”  since  the  young  lady 
Avould  seem  to  be  taking  a  telephone  message.  Why,  in  Class  F 
(straight  prints  from  straight  negatives),  an  award  should  have  been 
given  to  No.  219,  a  semi-silhouette  of  a  figure  standing  noAvhere  in 
particular,  is  a  mystery  to  us.  And  we  are  not  with  the  judges  in 
their  aAvard  to  No.  226.  In  “The  Cathedral  Steps”  (No.  250),  Mr. 
A.  I.  Hensler  cleverly  uses  a  figure  to  suggest  the  immense  stature 
of  St.  Paul’s.  We  do  not  knoAv  what  Mr.  D.  Elgar  Avishes  to  sug¬ 
gest  in  No.  254,  “An  Englishman’s  Home,”  a  very  factual  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  tiled  house  in  a  suburban  road.  No.  286,  “  Staple  Inn  by 
Night,”  is  the  best  night  photograph  on  the  walls. 

The  class  for  results  in  oil,  bromoil,  ozobrome,  and  gum  did  not 
hring  forth  much  pictorial  fruit,  and  the  one  coloured  oil  might  have 
Been  dispensed  with. 

The  trade  attractions,  as  we  have  said,  were  great,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stalls  Avould  have  taxed  the  floor  space  but  for  the  constant 
stream  of  fixtures,  etc.,  which  carried  off  bands  of  interested  ones  to 
'“Classroom  4,”  or  the  “refreshment  room,”  Avhich  latter,  hoxvever, 
when  Ave  visited  it,  was  the  scene  of  an  incisive  demonstration  of  the 
platinotype  process.  The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  our  readers  in 
the  City  inform  themselves  as  to  the  Cripplegate  Society  and 
its  annual  exhibition. 


PAISLEY  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION 
(PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION). 

The  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Paisley  Philosophical 
Institution  (Photographic  Section)  Avas  held  in  their  rooms,  Oakshaw 
Street,  from  March  19  to  26,  when  OATer  a  hundi'ed  pictures  Avere  on 
exhibition.  All  the  classes  Avere  for  members — with  the  exception 
of  one  Avhich  Avas  open  to  Associates  of  the  Scottish  Federa¬ 
tion — and  had  thirty-tyro  entries.  The  folloAving  is  the  full  list  of 
aAvards  made  by  the  judge,  Mr.  Dan  Dunlop: — Federation  Class. — 


THE  BOROUGH  POLYTECHNIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SO  1ET 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Pho 
graphic  Society  Avas  opened  on  Thursday  last,  the  official  duty  fall! 
this  year  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney.  Avho  also  acted  as  judge.  The  chair  v 
taken  by  J.  Pascall,  Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Boroui 
Polytechnic,  and  much  amusement  Avas  caused  by  the  adroitness  I 
the  honorary  treasurer  in  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  vote  of  thaij 
to  the  chairman,  to  elicit  future  favours  for  the  society  from  h| 
in  the  name  of  his  co-Governors.  The  exhibition  reaches  a  remaf 
ably  high  standard,  and  is  numerically  strong  in  relation  to  the  me 
bership  roll.  Many  of  the  Avorks,  particularly  those  of  the  secretaj 
Mr.  A.  G.  Buckham,  shoAi'  considerable  artistic  feeling.  This  g<l 
tleman’s  misty  landscapes  are  highly  pleasing  in  their  delicacy  aj 
truth  of  effect.  One  of  them  gains  an  award  as  the  best  pri  t  of  ;| 
Good  work  is  shoAvn  also  by  Messrs.  Bedding,  Bull  (whose  archit) 
tural  xfiexvs  display  choiceness  of  selection  and  lighting),  Bun 
J.  N.  Spare,  and  E.  H.  Roberts,  the  President.  The  exhibition  | 
eludes  a  collection  of  excellent  lantern  slides. 

In  the  opening  speech  Mr.  Tilney  referred  to  the  groxving  affin;- 
between  art  and  photography,  and  recommended  the  members  # 
avail  themselves  of  methods  of  control  in  printing,  xvarning  themj; 
the  same  time  that  such  methods  AA’ere  edged  tools,  and  exhort  ,; 
them  to  the  cultivation  of  artistic  taste  by  means  of  observation! 
Nature  and  works  of  art. 

The  axvards  were  formally  presented  on  Saturday  evening  by  . 
Coote,  Esq.,  J.P. 


patent  news. 


Process  'patents — Applications  and  specifications — acre  treated,  i 
“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 


The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  betw-i 
March  15  and  20  :  — 


Cameras.— -No.  6,194.  Improx’ements  in  photographic  came  . 
William  Morris  Jones,  “  Beauregard,”  Babbacombe  Do1  , 
Torquay. 

Cinematographs. — No.  6,210.  Improvements  in  cinematogra  p 
cameras.  Simeon  Hughes,  37,  Moorfields,  Liverpool. 

Stereoscopic  Reproduction. — No.  6,309.  Improved  method  f 
reproducing  animated  and  other  pictures  stereoscopica  • 
William  Friese-Greene,  3,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  Liverpool  Str-, 
London. 

Enlarging. — No.  6,413.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  enlargg 
and  copying  photographs,  objects,  and  the  like.  Ralph  Whrw  I 
Robinson  and  Leonard  Leslie  Robinson,  4,  South  Street,  F ;- 
bury,  London. 

Plates. — No.  6,455.  Daylight-loading  apparatus  for  photograj  c 
dry -plates.  Albert  Hawkins  Clark,  Fern  Villa,  Goodwick,  P  ' 
brokeshire. 


Cinematographs. — No.  6,595.  Improvements  relating  to  cinem; 
graphs.  Arthur  Herbert  Benson,  17,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Rh 
Chester. 

Photographic  Chemicals. — No.  6,652.  Improvements  relating 


the  preparation  of  packeting  of  chemical  substances  used 
photography.  Thomas  Oliver  Kent  and  Oppenheimer,  Son, 
Co.,  Limited,  322,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Illumination. — No.  6,747.  Illuminating  apparatus  or  applia'6 
for  the  distribution  of  artificial  light  for  photographic  and  oA 
jiurposes.  Curt  Karstedt,  37,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

pecifications  are  obtainable ,  price  bd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
'  it  Office,  35,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
!  Ion,  W.C. 

ite  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
i 'd,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
(  ention. 


-  Screen-plates  for  Colour  Photography. — No.  20,971, 
i  (January  25,  1908).  This  invention  relates  to  the  making  of 
(  ic  colour  plates  by  means  of  dyed  particles  artificially  pro- 
i  1  in  an  emulsified  state.  For  example,  a  solution  of  shellac 
irit  is  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  is  dyed  red, 

,  eeond  blue,  and  the  third  green,  with  appropriate  dyes.  The 
portions  are  then  separately  emulsified  in  turpentine,  which 
t  don.  when  only  small  quantities  are  concerned,  can  he  made 
i  ouring  the  shellac  solution  into  the  turpentine  and  shaking 
whole  by  hand.  For  larger  quantities  known  emulsifying 
;  ines  can  be  used.  The  turpentine  is,  after  the  emulsifying, 
i  ;ed  with  minute  globules  or  particles  of  the  shellac  solution, 

[  r  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  larger  globules  settling  first. 

^  saving  the  emulsion  at  rest  for  some  time  and  then  drawing 
f  3  a  certain  height,  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  off  an  emulsion 

i  shellac  grains  or  particles  of  about  same  size. 

len  three  emulsions  with  differently  coloured  shellac  grains 
itable  size  have  been  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  spread  these 
n  ic  grains  on  a  transparent  plate — for  instance,  glass  or 
;  oid.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  a  thin  layer  of  lac  to 

ii  late  and  then  pouring  the  lac  emulsions  over  the  plate,  either 
I  ately  or  after  previous  mixing.  The  lac  globules  or  particles 

1  gradually  sink  down  to  the  lac  layer,  which,  if  necessary, 
i-  je  sticky  and  become  fixed  to  the  same,  and  by  placing  the 
[;  a  little  obliquely  or  by  turning  it  by  hand  the  dyed  lac 

s  will  cover  the  surface  of  the  whole  plate  without,  however, 

;  ;  superposed.  By  cautious  heating  or  by  pressure,  or  by  a 
n  ination  of  both,  the  lac  particles  can  be  brought  to  amalga- 
j  more  closely  with  the  under  layer,  at  the  same  time  becom¬ 
es  lattened  so  as  to  still  better  cover  the  plate. 

lieu  of  shellac,  othe'r  kinds  of  lac,  resins,  gum  resins,  or  the 
k  can  be  used  for  the  coloured  grains,  and,  of  course,  the  tur- 

2  ne  can  likewise  be  substituted  by  other  liquids,  as,  for 
if  nee,  toluol,  petroleum,  benzine,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  advis- 
o  to  add  to  the  emulsifying  liquid — in  this  case  the  turpentine 
-.  ne  substance  having  a  specific  emulsifying  power.  As  regards 
l  ius  solutions,  it  is  known  that  casein  has  such  powei\  A 
,r  ar  effect  is  obtained  where  turpentine  and  several  other 
r  lie  liquids  are  concerned  by  adding  gum  dammar  or  some 
t  '  resin,  soluble  in  the  liquid  in  question. 

cewise,  in  place  of  lac  grains  or  the  like,  for  the  same  purpose 
n  in  quite  similar  manner,  gelatine  emulsions  can  be  used  (the 
e  ine  must  then  be  melted  at  the  moment  of  emulsifying)  or 
vi  emulsions,  albumen  emulsions,  etc.  Emulsions  of  gum  arabie 
a  for  instance,  be  produced  by  shaking  a  solution  of  50  parts,  of 
vi  arabie  in  100  parts  of  water,  which  may  be  dyed  with  appro- 
v  e  dyes,  with  a  dammar  lac  consisting  of  60  parts  of  gum 
a  nar  and  100  parts  of  turpentine.  The  gum  dammar,  which 
n  serves  for  emulsifying,  can  afterwards  be  removed  by  means 
f  urpentine,  for  instance.  Aqueous  solutions  of  albumen  and 
ine  emulsions  of  these  substances  can  be  made  in  a  corre- 
p  ding  manner. 


nulsions  of  lac  and  the  like  have  the  advantage  that  the 
n  film  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  solutions  (developer,  fixing 
),  thus  not  needing  protection  by  a  cover  of  lac  solution, 
ish,  or  the  like. 

many  cases  no  special  preliminary  layer  on  the  plate  is  needed 
ause  the  emulsion  particles  to  adhere  to  the  same.  On  the 
r  hand,  a  special  effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  dyed  particles 
liquid  or  gelatinous  state  being  able  to  yield  dye  to  an  under- 
L’  hy  diffusion,  the  under-layer  itself  then  constituting  a 
vr-screen  if  the  screen  particles  are  removed.  Jens  Herman 
wstensen,  Sterrehus,  Holte,  Denmark. 
mining  Development  of  Plates. — No.  25,370.,  1908 

ember  25,  1908).  The  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a.  fog- 
P  h  method  of  developing  plates  for  the  proper  time.  The 
111  ntor  has  found  that  a  fogged  sensitised  plate,  when  immersed 


in  any  developer,  will,  in  any  condition  of  light,  turn  to  a  certain 
depth  or  shade  of  colour  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  This  period 
of  time  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  strength  or  quality  of 
the  light  surrounding  the  plate  at  the  time,  but  is  dependent  in 
the  main  upon  the  strength  or  quality  of  the  developer.  On 
this  is  based  a  method  of  estimating  the  correct  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plate.  For  this  purpose  there  is  used  a  small  surface  of 
sensitised  film  on  a  suitable  support  in  conjunction  with  a  surface 
of  any  suitable  substance  coloured  to  a  certain  fixed  standard 
depth  or  shade. 

The  sensitised  surface  is  fogged  by  exposure  to  daylight  before 
the  device  is  issued  from  the  factory.  In  this  case  the  surface 
would  be  developed  by  the  user  in  the  same  developer  as  the 
exposed  plate  is  being  treated  to  the  depth  of  shade  judged  to  be 
the  correct  one. 

For  general  convenience,  however,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
device  may  be  fogged  in  like  manner  and  part  only  developed  in 
the  factory  until  the  standard  shade  is  reached  and  there  fixed  in 
the  usual  way,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  fogged  surface  to  be 
developed  by  the  user  with  the  previously  developed  part  as  the 
standard.  In  place  of  fixing  the  part  developed  in  the  factory  in 
the  usual  way  it  may  be  coated  with  varnish  or  grease  or  other 
suitable  material,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  fixing  for  the 
purpose.  The  extent  to  which  the  plate  is  fogged  is  immaterial. 

In  using  the  device  it  is  inserted  into  the  same  developer  a6 
that  in  which  the  exposed  plate  is  being  developed.  The  plate 
need  not  be  disturbed  until  development  is  complete,  and  this  is 
judged  by  the  depth  of  shade  of  the  fogged  surface  being  developed 
at  the  same  time.  The  latter  may  be  from  time  to  time  removed 
from  the  developer  for  examination  of  the  progress  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  examination  may  take  place  in  bright  sunlight. 
When  the  fogged  and  previously  undeveloped  surface  of  the 
device  has  darkened  to  suit  the  judgment  of  the  user  or  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  fixed  or  permanent  standard  shade  thereof  the 
plate  may  be  removed  from  the  developer  as  efficiently  developed. 

The  standard  shade,  when  indicated  on  the  device,  may  be 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  required  for  correct  development,  so 
that  when  the  latter  is  complete  there  will  be  a  slight  contrast 
visible  on  the  device.  Arthur  Augustus  Brooks,  Cranleigh,  Park 
Avenue,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Cheshire. 

Daylight  Development  of  Plates. — No.  25,074,  1908  (Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1908).  The  invention  relates  to  improved  apparatus  for 
developing  plates,  the  improved  apparatus  being  chiefly  intended 
for  developing  plates  contained  in  box-like  sheaths  divided  in  the 
plane  of  the  plates,  and  particularly  plates  packed  according  to 
the  system  described  in  Patent  No.  11,816,  1908. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  deep  flat  receptacle  with  a  cap  at 
one  end  and  a  hole  in  one  of  the  broad  sides  for  opening  the  sheath 
and  separating  the  plates  when  inserted  therein,  means  being 
provided  for  holding  the  plates,  apart  while  being  developed.  For 
facilitating  the  development  of  the  plates  there  is  a  tank  large 
enough  to  immerse  the  receptacle  when  upright  or  the  plates 
therein,  and  preferably  of  a  suitable  size  for  receiving  several  re¬ 
ceptacles  at  a  time  and  keeping  them  apart.  Arthur  Augustus 
Brooks,  “  Cranleigh,”  Park  Avenue,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Cheshire. 
Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  27,435,  1908  (August  13,  1908). 
The  claim  is  for  the  method  of  securing  synchronous  action  of  a 
cinematograph  and  a  talking  machine  by  including  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  photographic  record  an  object  moving  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  cinematograph,  pro¬ 
jecting  on  to  the  screen,  at  the  time  of  reproduction,  an  image  of 
object  moved  by  the  actuating  mechanism  of  the  talking  machine, 
and  controlling  the  action  of  the  apparatus  so  that  the  images  of 
the  objects,  projected  on  to  the  screen,  preserve  a  uniform  posi¬ 
tional  relation  to  each  other.  Deutsche  Bioscop  G.m.b.H., 
236,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  23,275,  1908  (October  31,  1808). 
The  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  the  means  used  for 
imparting  movement  to  the  shutter  by  the  act  of  adjusting  the 
film  feed  mechanism  and  consists  in  using  a  shutter-spindle,  the 
two  parts  of  which  are  coupled  with  each  other'  so  that  axial  dis¬ 
placement  of  one  part,  produced  by  adjustment  of  the  film,  pro¬ 
duces  rotation  of  the  other  part.  This  construction  has  the 
advantage  of  occupying  less  space  than,  for  example,  the  known 
arrangement  of  a  planet-wheel  carried  by  an  adjustable  pnotel 
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arm,  and1  meshing  with  co-axial  bevel-wheels  which  are  connected 
with  the  driving  mechanism  and  shutter  spindle  respectively. 
Alfred  Duiskes  and  Duskes  Kinematographen  und  Film-fabriken, 

G.m.b.H.,  46,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 


Deu>  Crade  Dames. 

H.  (Device). — No.  310,248.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Arthur  Holden  and  Sons,  Limited,  218-9,  Bradford  Street,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  manufacturers  of  varnish  paints  and  colours. 
February  8,  1909. 

We  Put  the  World  Before  You  (Device). — No.  309,155.  Cine¬ 
matograph  apparatus  included  in  Class  8  and  films  for  use  there¬ 
with  bearing  taken  photographs.  The  Charles  Urban  Trading 
Company,  Limited,  Urbanora  House,  Wardour  Street,  London, 
manufacturers  and*  dealers  in  animated  picture  specialties.  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1908. 

Criterion. — No.  309,752.  Photographic  printing  papers.  The 
Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  Criterion  Works, 
Albert  Road,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham,  manufacturers. 
January  22,  1909. 

(Device). — No.  309,754.  Photographic  printing  papers.  The  Birm¬ 
ingham  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  Criterion  Works,  Albert 
Road,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham,  manufacturers.  January  22, 
1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Bromoil  "Without  the  Acid  Bath 

Mr.  C.  H  Hewitt,  in  the  “  A.P.  and  P.N.”  for  March  30,  1909, 
describes  a  modification  in  the  Welborne  Piper  formulae  for  Bromoil, 
which  he  has  found  successful  with  at  least  one  bromide  paper, 
Barnet  “Smooth  Ordinary.”  He  dispenses  with  the  acid  bath. 

In  looking  round  for  some  other  softening  agent  to  use  instead  of 
sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  sulphocyanide  occurred  to  me,  its  soften¬ 
ing  effect  on  P.O.P.  being  well  known  to  all  users  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  toning  bath.  ...  If  a  print  is  bleached,  rinsed  in  a 
dozen  changes  of  water,  and  then  placed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  rocked  for  five  minutes  two  effects 
will  be  observed.  First,  the  yellow  image  will  be  lightened  just  as 
it  would  if  the  print  were  placed  in  hypo ;  and  second,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  relief  will  be  obtained.  After  again  washing  in  a  dozen 
■changes  the  print  is  ready  for  pigmenting  in  the  usual  way. 

The  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  thus  takes  the  place  of 
both  the  sulphuric  acid  bath  and  the  subsequent  fixing  bath,  for  the 
5  per  cent,  strength  would  appear  amply  sufficient  to  dissolve  out 
of  the  print  all  the  silver  bromide.  Tests  made  with  a  precipitate  of 
silver  bromide  in  a  test-tube  confirm  this. 

With  these  suitable  papers  then  the  simplified  routine  becomes  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Bleach  the  bromide  print  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2.  Wash  in,  say,  a  dozen  changes. 

3.  Swell  and  fix  m  the  ammonium  sulphocyanide  1  ounce  to  water 
up  to  20  ounces. 

4.  Wash  in,  say,  a  dozen  changes. 

The  print  is  then  ready  for  pigmenting  in  the  usual  way. 


CATALOGUES  and  trade  notices. 

Messrs.  Wilfred  Emery,  Ltd.,  of  89,  Cricklewood1  Broadway, 
London,  N.W.,  have  issued  a  price  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  undertaken  by  the  firm.  The  list  also  includes  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  “Apek”  apparatus  and  materials  which  they  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply.  Copies  may  be  obtained  post  free  on  application. 


“  Ensign  ”  Roll  Film  Competition. — Mr.  George  Dutilh,  Credit 
Lyonnais,  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  the  winner  for  March  of  the 
three-guinea  camera  which  Messrs.  Houghtons  offer  every  month 
for  the  best  negative  on  “Ensign”  film.  The  entries  close  on  the 
the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form 
is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 


Pod  Apparatus,  $<:♦ 


The  “  Merito  ”  Telescopic  Tilting  Screen  Stand.  Made  by  \ 
Parkinson,  Ltd.,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool. 

This  very  portable  lantern  screen  stand  consists  of  a 


telescopic  seamless  steel  tubes,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  centre  . 


way  piece  and  a  bracing  cord,  form  a  screen  for  a  12ft.  sh 


of 


once  strong  and  rigid,  and  possessing  the  advantage  that  the  een 


can  be  tilted.  The  stand  requires  but  one  screw  to  affix  it  the 
platform,  where  it  stands  firmly  without  projections,  such  Is  a 
lecturer  might  stumble  against  in  the  dark.  The  whole  outfitkcks 
into  a  waterproof  canvas  case  3ft.  6in.  x  4in.  x  4in.,  hHjig 
room  for  a  12ft.  sheet  as  well,  a  triumph  of  compactness  upon  inch 
the  makers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  in  verifying  which  ai  the 
above  claims  we  have  ourselves  been  most  satisfied.  The  price |rith 
case,  but  without  sheet,  is  £3  15s.  ;  but  a  cheaper  pattern  is  ade, 
with  tubes  of  iron  in  place  of  the  seamless  steel,  at  £2  15s. :  2ft. 
square,  best  quality  calico  screen,  with  one  seam,  £1  2s.  6d. 


The  “Parkinson”  Folding  Optical  Lantern.  Made  by 
Parkinson,  Ltd.,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool. 

A  fully-equipped  optical  lantern,  which  packs  within  a 


\  L. 


suit  case  measuring  I85  x  IO5  x  6£in.,  and  even  then  leaves  00m 


for  a  12ft.  lantern  screen,  is  what  Messrs.  Parkinson  have  ; 
plished  in  this  apparatus.  They  have  achieved  this  result  u 
any  sacrifice  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  by  an  ingenior 
struction,  by  which  the  side  and  front  walls  of  the  lantern  bo 
hinged  so  as  to  fold  on  themselves,  the  objective  front,  wi 
objective  still  in  position,  also  folding  on  to  the  baseboard  exb 


and  the  whole  apparatus  when  thus  closed  for  carrying  repm  ting 


a  block  with  scarcely  any  interspaces  unoccupied.  The  worl 


om- 
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ever,  of  erecting  the  apparatus  for  use  is  a  matter  only  of 
seconds.  The  lantern  body  is  8in.  in  width,  and  can  ace 
date  a  full-size  lime-jet.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Russian  iron  linin 
one  also  of  asbestos,  and  has  one  specially  excellent  feature — n 
the  3^  x  Zi  ground-glass  panel  in  the  door,  by  which  the  sli« 
be  comfortably  examined  before  being  placed  in  the  lantern 
stage  is  open  at  the  top,  and  accommodates  the  very  corn 
“  Parkinson  ”  carrier,  in  which  the  slides  are  inserted  and  re 
from  the  one  side  of  the  lantern.  Focussing  is  by  rack  and 
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;ion  of  the  baseboard,  and  also  by  the  rack  and  pinion  on  the 
ive  which  is  provided  with  slit  for  tinting-glasses  and  the 
r-flasher.  Complete  with  a  real  leather  case,  with  lock  and 
the  price  of  the  outfit  is  £7,  or  with  a  superior  case  of  solid 
r  hide  £8. 

idams  “Vaido”  Universal  Camera.  Made  by  Adams  and  Co., 
i,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 

illustrations,  which  are  direct  photographs  of  the  camera, 
very  clearly  the  range  of  movements  which  the  makers  have 
ed  in  this  instrument  of  the  self-contained  hand -stand  type, 
show  the  result  obtainable,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 


mnot  show  the  many  nice  devices  and  ingeniously  contrived 
of  mechanism  which  permit  of  convenient  and  rapid  manipula- 
Remove  the  occasion  of  fumbling  with  a  screw  or  a  catch 
ou  provide  a  camera  capable  of  better  work  is  a  sound 
le,  and  one  which  makers  who  know  not  only  cameras  but 
rs  of  them  will  confirm.  And  that  principle  is  evidently  one 
lieh  the  makers  of  the  Adams  cameras  keep  prominently 
I  them.  It  is  because  the  new  “  Vaido,”  one  of  the  first  of 


:  nstruments  we  have  just  examined  in  detail,  has  numerous 
t  >f  superiority  which  the  discriminating  worker  will  appre- 
Take,  for  example,  the  rise  of  front.  Mr.  Adams  provides, 
1  nany  makers,  the  most  convenient  rack  and  pinion  adjust- 
1  f  it.  But  he  goes  further,  and  gives  the  head  of  the  pinion 
Y  form  seen  most  plainly  in  the  third  photograph,  so  that 
c  he  front  is  close  in  at  the  wide-angle  position,  the  worker 
I3  one  finger  only  and  do  easily  with  a  poking  movement 
t  e  could  not  readily  do  in  the  case  of  screw-head  requiring 
I  gers  to  move  it.  A  refinement  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
’  i°h  the  worker  will  he  grateful  for.  The  same  purpose  to 

I  fittings  which  make  for  smoothness  of  manipulation  might 

II  anced  in  other  items — but  why  should  we  demonstrate  to 
t  world  how  the  photographer  is  so  pampered  by  makers 

ssrs.  Adams  that  he  has  but  to  pull  out  a  lever  somewhere 
>w  the  rest  to  happen?  At  any  rate,  he  is  relieved  of  the 
thinking  much  as  to  the  adjustment  of  his  instrument, 
s  ie  drawings  show,  the  “  Vaido  ”  is  fitted  for  use  in  the 
7  aid  of  its  focussing  scale  and  the  most  valuable  Adams 
“!  which  indicates  the  change  in  the  picture  when  the  front 
11  \  The  “Vaido”  has  a  large  rise,  and  useful  as  that  move- 
^  3n  band-camera  work,  its  value  is  practically  negatived 
3  he  finder  shows  what  is  happening. 

3f  illy  valuable,  too,  is  the  rotating  back,  which  dispenses 


with  the  loose  reversing  frame,  and  permits  the  change  from  upright 
to  landscape  with  the  plate  all  ready  for  exposure.  The  central- 
swing  movement  of  the  lens  panel  is  still  another  feature  that  earns 
our  commendations,  not  only  for  its  simple  method  of  being  put 
in  and  out  of  action,  but  for  the  fact  that  though  the  whole  camera 


is  highly  compact,  the  lens  panel  accommodates  the  large  fj 4.5 
anastigmats  of  suitable  focus. 

The  camera  provides  a  full  long  extension,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
second  scale  for  the  half-lens  or  a  second  lens  of  long  focus,  while, 
of  course,  the  hooded  focussing  screen  allows  of  actual  focussing 
being  done  in  the  many  circumstances  when  such  course  is  necessary. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  new  focal-plane  shutter',  the 
“  Minex,”  fitted  to  the  camera.  This  is  a  quite  new  pattern,  em¬ 


bodying  features  which  give  one  good  cause  to  think  that  the  last 
word  in  focal-plane  shutters  has  here  been  said.  First,  the 

shutter  is  self-capping.  Secondly,  the  shutter  is  set  by  a  half 
turn  of  the  key.  Thirdly,  the  speed  is  changed  by  turning  the 
same  key  with  the  shutter  set  or  run  down,  and  the  speed  dial 
is  marked  with  the  actual  speeds.  Fourthly,  with  the  shutter  set 
at  a  certain  speed,  the  repeated  release  and  rewinding  of  it  brings 
it  always  to  that  speed;  it  has  not  to  be  adjusted  for  speed  at 


each  rewinding.  Added  to  this,  it  gives  the  usual  wide  range  of 
instantaneous  exposures — §  to  1-1,000 — automatic  time  exposures 
up  to  3  seconds,  and  time  and  bulb  adjustments. 

This  triumph  of  shutter  design  is  supplied  only  with  the  “  Vaido  ” 
camera,  and  with  a  new  studio  reflex  camera  which  Messrs.  Adams 
are  shortly  issuing. 
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We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  “  Vaido  ”  the  makers 
have  provided  an  instrument  without  a  single  loose  part,  light, 
^compact,  and  simple,  yet  capable  of  responding  to  the  most 
extreme  claims  of  the  photographer. 

»  — - 

Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  April  2. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  Ten  Minutes  Lectiuettes  by  Members. 

Guernsey  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Saturday,  April  3. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Incliinnan. 

Monday,  April  5. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.’  W.  F.  Slater. 

Catfordand  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromoil.”  Demonstration. 
Folkestone  and  District  Cameia  Club.  Photography  Prize  Slides. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  Y.P.TJ.  Prints. 

Redhill  and  District  Camera  Club.  8  p.m.  Lantern  Evening. 

Tuesday,  April  6. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Interesting  Absorption  Spectra.”  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees  and  S.  H.  IVratten. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “  The  Picturesque  Aiun,  from  Source  to  Mouth.”  W.  E. 
Carter. 

Forest  Gate  M.M.  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  “  Platinotype.”  H.  Brigden. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Yesterday  and  To-day.”  Bunoughs,  Wellcome 
&  Co. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Council  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  April  7. 

Sheffield  Friends  Photographic  Society.  Dutch  Lantern  Pictures.  A.  E.  Staley 
&  Co. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Mechanics  Institute  (Photo  Section).  “  On  the  Printing, 
Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Odds  and  Ends  and  Home-made  Apparatus. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “In  Nature’s  Workshop  with  a  Micro-Camera.” 

,  Illustrated.  R.  Wells  Brown. 

Tyneside  Geographical  Camera  Club.  French  Lantern  Slides.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.  “In  the  Sunny  Sernois."  Rev.  C.  O. 'Stewart. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Rummage  Sale. 

Thursday,  Aprii.  8. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Evening. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  “How  to  Develop  a  Plate.”  Begin¬ 
ners’  Night.  Walter  Kilbey. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  March  30,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Fenske  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  “Aurora”  colour 
screen-plate,  beginning  by  coating  a  plate  with  powdered  colour 
and  showing  the  result  in  the  lantern.  He  next  developed  and 
reversed  a  plate  winch  he  had  exposed  that  morning  and  showed 
the  result,  together  with  a  number  of  other  examples,  by  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  lantern,  at  the  same  time  giving  full  working  parti¬ 
culars.  A  short  discussion,  concluding  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


pei 


dead  level,  each  individual  patiently  waiting  for  the  food  t 
his  way  through  the  minute  channels  of  the  sarcod, 
showed  a  common  stomach  for  a  community,  a  state  of  ,so<  i;*l is 
feetion  mankind  can  never  hope  to  attain.  The  Entozoa,  ' 
trichina  spiralis,  were  pictured  embedded  in  the  human  nm.,, 
their  marvellous,  if  extremely  unpleasant,  metamorphosis  exj 
It  appears  that  trichinae  are  inherent  to  the  economic  rat,  w 
its  dead  ;  pigs  in  turn  eat  rats,  and  so  transmit  the  disicne  to  n 
In  the  discussion  following  the  lecture,  Dr.  Mees  inquin )hoi 
some  of  the  very  high  magnifications  shown  were  obtained,  .bn 
member  said  that,  having  partaken  of  pork  for  dinner,  he  wa 
interested  in  the  slides  of  trichinosis ;  he  understood  that  <  km 
destroyed  the  nematoid  worm.  He  derived  comfort  from  th  an< 
also  from  the  fact  that  lie  had  never  seen  a  pig  chasing  a  rat.  rivei 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour  he  would  lay  heavy  odds  on  the  say  0 
the  rat.  Mr.  Bawcomb  said  he  had  never  suggested  pigs  we  suit 
able  quadrupeds  for  rat-catching.  A  dead  rat,  however,  w<|d  b 
a  succulent  morsel.  Trichinae  would  resist  considerable  he; 
all  forms  of  pork  should  he  thoroughly  cooked.  In  reply  to  Dr  hm 
the  lecturer  said  he  never  used  a  higher  power  objective  th 


absolutely  necessary,  preferring  the  employment  of  low,  or® 


ratelv  high,  powers,  with  a  long  camera  extension.  With  a  1 
apochromat  and  a  high  power  compensating  ocular,  with 


was 


extension,  magnifications  up  to  5,0C0  could  be  obtained  vjhou 
difficulty. 

Peterborough  Camera  Club  (Canada),  since  its  organisati 
months  ago,  has  had  a  remarkably  good  programme,  and  the 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  the  meetings 
regularly  have  been  much  benefited.  It  consisted  of  papers 
“  Dark-room,”  “  Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Surveyors  and  Survpng 
“  Art  of  Negative  Making,”  etc.  The  officers  of  the  society  ail  Dr 
J.  A.  Morgan,  president;  his  Worship  Mayor  Rush,  hon.  prelent 
R.  S.  Rose,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  M.  McCarthy,  secot  vice 


four 
who 
t  all 
the 


president;  N.  A.  Howard-Moore,  191,  King  iStreet,  Peterbiugh 
secretary-treasurer.  Committee  :  A.  W.  Patterson,  A.  Rog^rT.  A 
Brightman,  R.  Peeord,  J.  A.  Dealisle,  A.  (McCarthy,  an,  Jos 
English. 

Hackney  Photographic  .Society— At  the  meeting  on  Tfeday 
the  16th  inst.,  a  very  interesting  and  useful  lecture  on  thgum 
bichromate  process  was  given  by  Mr.  'C.  Wille.  The  lectui  con¬ 
sidered  this  to  lie  the  best  of  all  photographic  processes,  and  towed 
that  by  systematic  working  it  was  possible  to  get  almost  ancesult 
desired,  and  by  modifying  the  treatment  equallv  good  resulilooukl 
be  got  from  negatives  varying  greatly  as  to  their  scales  of  gr;  ition. 


This,  however,  applied  to  “  multiple  ”  gum,  for  single  gum  1 


- o'—)  ~-**0*v,  ---- 

allow  the  use  of  a  wide  scale  of  gradation,  and  the  negatives  'this, 
must  consequently  be  soft.  Mr.  Wille  explained  in  detail  tli+vliole 
process,  from  the  preparation  of  the  materials  to  the  final  prj,  and 
the  examples  of  finished  work  quite  confirmed  his  claims  as|o  the 
value  of  the  process  wrcrked  by  him. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  lntelliae  :e 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — An  interesting  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
John  Bawcomb  last  week,  illustrated  by  nearly  150  slides,  and  entitled 
“An  Evening  with  the  Microscope.”  The  majority  of  the  slides 
were  not  secured  by  ordinary  transmitted  light,  hut  by  what  is  known 
as  “dark  ground  illumination,”  obtained  by  means  of  a  stop  in  the 
sub-stage  condenser,  a  method  of  lighting  giving  very  beautiful  effects 
and  frequently  neglected  by  workers  in  photo-micrography.  Generally 
speaking,  the  system  is  only  applicable  to  low  or  moderate  powers, 
though  Messrs.  Zeiss  provide  a  somewhat  expensive  apparatus  for 
use  with  high-power  objectives.  Irrespective  of  other  advantages 
it  readily  permits  of  the  subjects  being  tinted  with  various  dyes 
to  match  the  originals  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  fine  slides  fully 
illustrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  addition  of  colour. 

Beginning  low  down  in  the  scale  of  life  with  the  minute  Amoeba, 
which  without  any  properly  organised  being  is  capable  of  performing 
its  vital  functions,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  deep-sea  surroundings, 
foraminifera,  strange  Crustacea,  marine  worms,  and  many  other 
wonderful  and  frequently  beautiful  denizens  of  the  microscopic  world. 
The  extraordinary  structure  of  the  sponge  well  illustrated  Socialism 
in  its  most  simple  form.  A  poor,  degraded  mass  of  animal  life  at  one 


Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Ltd. — 'Particulars  of  0.000 
debentures,  created  May  25,  1908,  and  secured  by  trust  dee -latwl 
May  25,  1908,  tiled  pursuant  to  Section  10  (3)  of  the  Compani  Act, 
1907,  the  amount  of  the  present  issue  being  £10,000.  I  Ped.T 
charged  :  The  company’s  undertaking  and  property,  press >  and 
future,  including  uncalled  capital,  and  lands  and  buildings  at  iewsj 
ley,  but  excluding  leaseholds  for  less  than  thirty  years.  Ti [tees: 
R.  Back,  46,  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  E.  Haenel,  1  New 
Union  Street,  E.C. 

Legal  Notices. — At  the  Bradford  County  Court  recently  a  r 
order  in  bankruptcy  was  made  against  Arthur  Sagar,  residin 
Hall  Road,  Shipley,  and  carrying  on  business  as  a  photogra 
The  Studio,  Church  Street,  Keighley. 


ivmg 
iff  27, 
ier  at 


Compensation.— At  the  meeting  of  the  L.C.C.  on  Tuesday t 
reported  that  the  claim  of  Miss  F.  Codings,  photographer,  in 
of  disturbances  to  part  of  53,  East  Hill,  required  for  the  Wan  *'’ 
Road  to  East  Hill  improvement,  had  been  settled  by  the  x 
of  £75. 


was- 

ppect 

vortli 

ment 


il  2,  1909.] 
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Correspondence. 


io  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
correspondents. 

■espondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
resses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  BANE  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

;men, — I  have  read  the  letter  signed  “  Disgusted  ”  with  great 
There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  remarks,  but  at  the  same 
hink  your  correspondent  is  a  little  hard  on  the  class  he  terms 
I  suppose  I  am  what  he  would  term  a  trader,  although 
mtirely  the  fault  of  circumstances.  After  serving  an  appren- 
of  three  years  and  working  as  assistant  for  a  further  two,  I 
to  set  up  on  my  own  account  in  my  native  town.  About  the 
me  I  married,  and  as  my  wife  is  an  expert  photographer  we 
to  have  a  good  chance.  I  took  an  empty  studio  and  fitted  it 
the  latest  and  best  apparatus,  aiming  at  a,  high-class  trade, 
ny  window  with  sepia  carbons,  sent  out  nice  little  booklets, 
erally  did  what  a  new  man  must  do  if  he  expects  to  become 
Weeks  passed,  my  stock  of  money  began  to  grow  less  and 
pie  came  and  looked  at  my  work,  and  would  remark,  “  Ain’t 
3,”  then,  like  the  weeks,  they  passed — to  a.  cheap  man  further 
e  street.  I  knew  my  work  was  good,  but  I  couldn’t  persuade 
ic  to  buy  it.  For  twelve  months  I  stuck  at  my  profession  and 
my  dwindling  capital,  what  time  my  cheap  rival  kept  a  staff 
3  in  order  to  cope  with  his  weekly  rush.  People  used  to  ask 

hy  don’t  you  charge  the  same  price  as  — - ”  ?  In  the 

me  down  to  his  price,  and  incidentally  descended  from  the 
f  a  “professional”  man  to  that  of  a  mere  “trader.”  My 
mediately  began  to  grow  better,  and  when  I  had  had  about 
nonths  of  fairly  good  trade  a  new  rival  opened  his  doors 
half  my  low  prices,  and  as,  a  bait  he  is  offering  stamp  photo- 
t  2d!.  per  dozen !  Here  is  a  list  of  his  prices  :  Twelve  post- 
.  6d. ;  four  cabinets,  Is.  6d.  ;  framed  12  x  10  enlargements,  5s. 
ould  “Disgusted  ”  do?  I  know  what  I  intend  doing  at  the 
possible  moment,  and  that  is  getting  out  of  photography 
ething  more  profitable. 

“Disgusted”  says  about  men  with  no  training,  and  his  sug- 
re  licence,  I  thoroughly  agree  with.  Why  cannot  photo¬ 
band  themselves  together  and  get  a  law  passed  compelling 
who  contemplates  setting  up  as  a  photographer  to  pass  an 
ion  showing  himself  to  be  competent?  At  present  the  trained 
t  the  mercy  of  any  broken-down  tramp  who  can  either  beg, 
or  steal  a  camera,  and  then  set  up  as  an  “  artist.”  If  photo- 
s  a  profession,  why  not  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  but 
y  competent  to  enter  it?  A  man  must  needs  be  something 
an  ordinary  to  become  a  doctor  or  barrister.  The  same 
hs  ought  to  apply  to  photography.  Until  that  happy  time 
im  afraid  I  must  sign  myself  A  Trader. 


To  the  Editors. 

l  men, — May  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  views  in  reply  to 
■respondent  who  for  obvious  reasons  signs  himself  “  Dis- 
3  ?  Only  about  six  years  ago  I  opened  my  business  in  a  very 
i  attractive  style,  and  with  an  artistic  display  of  pictures,  etc. 

I  u,  in  every  way  what  your  correspondent  would  term  a 

II  able  profession.”  As  such  I  carried  it  on  for  about  two 
'  over,  with  a  result  that  all  I  could  get  out  of  it  was  a  mere 
•  Naturally,  with  that  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  began  to  think 

dd  be  done  to  improve  my  position.  I  soon  started  to  eon- 
i  nto  what  he  calls  a  “second  class”  or  a  “mere  trade” 
"  i  I  have  still  the  cheek  to  call  it  a  “profession  ”)  by  invit- 
I  ie  local  clergy,  local  doctors,  and  other  local  people  of  note 
p  ularity.  I  found  this  paid  me  very  well,  so  went  further 
>  id  now  I  have  such  clients  on  my  books  as  I  am  certain 
l  t  even  as  much  as  have  known  of  my  existence  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
c  my  schemes  so  far  that,  far  from  their  being  likely  in  any 
t-  ower  my  dignity,  it  is  just  the  contrary,  and  my  banking 
•T  is  at  present  quite  all  right.  Should  your  Mr.  “  Dis- 
d  care  to  have  my  name  and  address,  kindly  give  it  him,  for  if 
lii  ny  desire  to  communicate  with  me  I  should  prefer  to  do  so 
u  •  For  the  above,  and  obvious  other  reasons,  I  sign  myself, 

Satisfied  Professional. 


QUOTATIONS.  AND  MISQUOTATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Bland’s  strictures  on  the  subject  of  quotations,, 
misquotations,  and  non-quotations,  should  be  a  very  wholesome  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  editors  of  photographic  journals,  and,  in  fact,  to  editors 
and  photographers  generally.  In  the  case  of  the  misquotation  (how 
can  it  be  a  non-quotation?)  under  notice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
majority  of  your  readers  are  sufficiently  subtle-minded  to  appreciate 
the  far  greater  incisiveness  and  wit  of  the  correct  version.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  editor’s  footnote,  readers  of  this  and  other  photographic 
journals  might  have  been  inclined1  to  give  the  “  misquoters  ”  credit 
for  a  deeper  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  original 
text  than  we  ordinary  people  possess,  and  to  regard  what,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  be  serious  lapses  from  accuracy  merely  as  revised' 
translations.  If  the  axiom  that  “  a  quotation  must  be  made  correctly 
or  not  at  all  ”  is  to  hold,  how  would  Mr.  Bland  deal  with  a  well- 
recognised  mistranslation?  For  instance,  if  the  editor  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  journal,  in  scanning  the  “copy”  of  an  exhibition  critic, 
should  read,  among  the  usual  illuminating  remarks,  that  a  certain 
artist  was  at  last  promising  to  “  blossom  as  the  rose,”  would  he  feel 
it  his  duty  to  amend  the  quotation  (as  per  axiom)  to  “  blossom  as 
the  polyanthus-narcissus”;  or,  if  the  text  were  not  sufficiently 
Solomonesque,  to  put  it,  as  I  once  heard  a  learned  preacher  quote- 
it,  to  a  country  congregation,  “  as  the  crocus  of  Sharon  ”  ? 

Take,  again,  what  would  generally  be  accepted  as  a  quotation,  even 
in  literary  circles,  “  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,”  should 
not  a  well-equipped  purist  go  strictly  back  to  Aristotle’s  Ethics,, 
where  it  appears  in  “literary”  form,  probably  for  the  first  time 
(and  quoted  correctly,  by  the  way,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  in 
the  current  number  of  the  “A.P.”),  and  rule  out,  by  axiom,  of 
course,  all  more  recent  versions,  including  that,  for  example,  by 
the  misguided  Cervantes? 

Lastly,  one  may  misquote  with  a  purpose.  Look  at  the  picture- 
(and  the  title)  on  p.  291  of  this  week’s  “  A.P.”  and  you  will  find  that 
the  author  of  the  canal-like  scene  was  too.  good  an  artist  to  call  the- 
water  “  oceani,”  so  he  adopted  the  unimpeachable  compromise  of 
“sea.”  One  hopes  that,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  the  shade  of 
Coleridge  (and  possibly  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland)  will  be  sufficiently 
charitable.- — -Yours  obediently,  F.  H,  Cliffe. 

Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 

March  22,  1909. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Cliffe  is  holding  a  brief 
ffor  me  or  whether  he  is  merely  heaping  blame  with  one  hand  and' 
mercy  with  the  other,  as  when  the  discriminative  interloper  says  : 
“Don’t  hit  him;  tell  his  mother!  ”  I  only  know  that  I  am  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  enormity  of  my  crime, 
and  that  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,  in  writing  which 
I  intentionally  omit  inverted  commas.  Peccavi !  Peccavi !  !  That 
I  should  have  been  weak  enough  to  use  a  phrase,  as  I  have  heard 
and  read  it  so  often,  without  hunting  it  up  in  a  quotation  dictionary — 
a  thing  I  do  not  possess !  Of  course,  pedantry  is  the  essential  thing. 
It  is  the  letter,  not  the  ispirit,  that  counts.  Behold,  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth 
even  to  me.  The  fool  walketh  in  darkness.  The  words  of  the  wise- 
are  as  goads.  This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Much  study  is  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should 
eat  and  drink.  For  which  you’ll  overhaul  your  Ecclesiastes. — Yours,, 
etc.,  The  Misqttoter. 


FAILURES  IN  SULPHIDE  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed  a  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your  issue 
of  March  19,  which,  to  my  mind,  shows  very  clearly  the  futility  of 
photographers  who  are  not  chemists  attempting  to  conduct  chemical 
experiments  and  form  theories  from  their  results.  To  begin  with, 
the  writer  doubts  the  fact  that  hypo  is  formed  as  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  says  he  has  been  assured  by 
several  authorities  that  such  is  not  the  -case.  I  cannot  understand  any¬ 
one  posing  as  an  authority  on  chemistry  making  such  a  statement, 
as  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  sodium  sulphide  is  sodium  thiosulphate  (hypo).  Then,  I  am 
afraid  that  his  experiments  are  quite  valueless  for  one  very  simple 
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reason ;  all  along  he  uses  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  presumably  pure 
sodium  sulphide,  and'  even  when  the  solution  contained  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  hypo  it  also  contained  still  the  same  1  per  cent,  of  pure 
sulphide. 

Now  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  will  act  on  a  bleached 
photographic  image  in  a  very  few  seconds,  long  before  anything  but 
a  very  strong  solution  of  hypo  would  have  any  solvent  action.  But 
in  the  ease  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  that  has  become  partly  oxidised 
things  are  very  different,  as  instead  of  1  per  cent,  the  proportion 
of  pure  sulphide  is  perhaps  only  one-tenth  of  this,  and  before  it  has 
time  to  convert  much  of  the  silver  bromide  present  to  silver  sulphide 
the  remainder  of  the  bromide  has  been  acted  on  and  dissolved  by 
the  hypo,  giving  a  weak  yellow  image.  Of  course,  if  you  add  hypo 
to  the  bleaching  bath  you  form  a  modification  of  the  well-known  and 
popular  Farmer  reducer,  and  after  a  print  has  had  its  image  removed 
in  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  does  not  darken  in  the  sulphide 
bath,  but  I  think  that  anyone  who  gets  their  bleacher  contaminated 
with  hypo  deserves  to  spoil  their  prints  for  their  carelessness. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  simple  experiment  to 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  think  will  prove  to  him  the  way  in  which  sodium 
sulphide  deteriorates.  Let  him  take  some  pure  sodium  sulphide  that 
will  give  good  tones  in  practice,  fill  a  bottle  with  this,  and  cork  it 
tightly,  then  spread  a  layer  of  the  same  sulphide  on  a  dish  in  the 
open  air  and  leave  for  a  week.  Then  compare  the  action  of  the 
sulphide  from  the  bottle  with  that  kept  in  the  open  air.  After  this 
I  do  not  think  he  will  again  doubt  that  sodium  sulphide  does  deterio¬ 
rate,  and  is1  the  cause  of  prints  refusing  to  darken. 

Experimenter. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  experience,  now  spread  over  a  good  many  years, 
confirms  that  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Brown.  Among  other 
experiments,  we  have  kept  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  sulphide  solution 
in  a  large  jar  merely  loosely  covered,  for  over  six  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  has  'acted  perfectly.  We  have  now  a  10  per  cent, 
solution,  bottled  in  January,  1904,  which  tones  prints  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  find  that  prints  insufficiently  washed  will  sometimes 
bleach  satisfactorily  to  all  appearances,  but  only  tone  in  sulphide  to  a 
disagreeable  yellow,  and  we  are  inclined  to  'believe  that  many 
troubles  arise  through  insufficient  fixing  or  washing,  as  well  as  to 
contamination  of  bleaching  solution  with  hypo. — Yours  faithfully, 

Avenue  Road,  Southgate.  Wells  and  Co. 

March  23,  1909. 

[The  letter  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  referred  to  above  By  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  is  commented  upon  in  “Ex  Cathedra  ”  this  week.  Quite 
pure  isodium  sulphide  will  sometimes  keep  a  very  long  time.  If  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  way  advised  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Carnegie  it  will  keep  well 
even  in  a  weak  solution,  but  the  commercial  white  variety,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  kept  in  a  strong  solution  of  at  least  10  per  cent.  We  believe 
the  trouble  mostly  arises  when  weak  solutions  of  working  strength 
are  kept.  We  cannot  admit  that  hypo  is1  at  all  likely  to  exist  in 
the  bleaching  solution  as  an  impurity.  It  might  be  carried  in  with 
an  unwashed  print,  but  then  the  effect  could  hardly  be  a  loss  of 
density  in  the  heavy  shadows  alone.  We  should  like  to  see  and 
experiment  upon  some  of  the  yellow  prints  described  by  Messrs. 
Wells,  if  they  have  any  available. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


London  Photographers’  Fires  in  1908. — The  annual  report  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  for  the  year  1908,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
states  that  during  the  twelve  months  there  were  only  six  fires  in 
photographers’  establishments,  none  of  the  outbreaks  being  serious. 
The  causes  of  the  outbreaks  were  as  follows: — One  from  curtains 
coming  into  contact  with  gaslight,  one  curtains  coming  into  contact 
with  -spirit  stove,  one  defective  electric  circuit,  one  hot  ashes,  one 
over-heat  of  gas  stove,  and  one  stove  improperly  set.  There  was  also 
an  outbreak  in  a  studio,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown.  No  serious 
damage  was  caused.  There  was  one  fire  in  an  artist’s  premises,  caused 
from  a  spark  from  fire.  Another  fire  occurred  in  an  artists’  colour- 
man’s  premises,  caused  through  a,  light  being  thrown  down,  no  serious 
damage  being  done.  The  total  number  of  fires  during  the  twelve 
months  was  3,238,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  (894)  occurred  in 
private  houses.  Licensed  victuallers  head  the  list  of  trades  with 
67  outbreaks,  an  increase  of  ten  on  the  previous  year. 
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D.  I.— The  use  of  silver  nitrate  is  quite  impracticable  for  g  ilIlt, 
plates,  as  plates  so  treated  would  stain  and  fog  to  an  en< 
extent,  and,  of  course,  would  not  keep  at  all.  We  should 
your  best  course  would  be  to  colour-sensitise  the  plates,  sav.vith 
1  in  50.000  pinacyanol,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Payne  in  the 
nal,”  March  8,  1907. 

It  is  no  use  using  either  ammonia  or  silver  with  pinaonol. 
Silver  and  ammonia  work  with  many  dyes,  but  not  wi 
isocyanines  and  their  relatives.  We  doubt  if  you  are  ri  t  in 

using  so  fast  a  plate  as  the  -  “350.”  The  essential  hin» 

for  sensitising  with  the  isocvanines  is  to  have  an  en 


which  has  not  been  made  with  ammonia,  and  there  is  nofiubt 


that  your  plate  is  made  with  ammonia.  As 


sion 


a  general  i(e.  a 
extra  rapkjdate 


medium  speed  plate  is  -much  better  than  an 
for  sensitising. 

Atjtochrome,  Syria,  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Coloured  Varnish. — I  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  varnishing  thejacks 
of  negatives  with  varnish  coloured  with  yellow  or  blue  aniliijdye. 
I  find  that  the  negative  varnish  decomposes  on  adding  tidve 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  same  result  occurs  bv  adding  watejmlv. 
hot  or  cold.  Can  you  inform  me  how  the  varnish  is  prepai  for 
this  purpose  ? — Dyx. 

All  the  trouble  is  due  to  using  dyes  dissolved  in  water,  ikolve 
them  in  alcohol  and  you  will  have  no  trouble.  Water  will  ways 
precipitate  a  spirit  varnish. 

Varnish  for  Mirror. — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  telle  of 
a  transparent  varnish  for  silver  mirrors,  such  as  is  used  the 
trade  for  the  mirrors  of  reflex  cameras.  Could  you  give  a  fijaula, 
with  directions?  I  have  heard  of  a  varnish  made  by  discing 
celluloid  in  ether,  but  do  not  know  the  proportions  or  me  )d  of 
preparing. — -Reflex. 

Dissolve  transparent  celluloid  in  a  mixture  of  equal  pts  of 
amylacetate  and  alcohol.  Make  the  solution  about  the  con.  ency 
of  ordinary  negative  varnish  or  a  little  thinner. 

International  Copyright. — I  have  in  my  possession  a  fine  llmide 
enlargement  of  Villars,  Switzerland,  and  should  like  to  repduee 
it.  Supposing  it  has  been  copyrighted,  how  does  it  apply  1  this 
country?  It  is  not  marked  copyright,  but  may  be  all  the  ne  — 
A.  IMoG. 

As  -Switzerland  is  a  party  to  the  International  Copyrig  Con¬ 
vention,  if  the  photograph  is  copyright  in  that  country  it  -  also 
copyright  here. 

J.  Gibson. — The  B  instrument  is  of  rather  simpler  construct  .  but 
A  will  give  ymu  a  finer  line  of  colour,  otherwise  there  is  vt :  little 
to  choose  between  the  two. 


Stereoscopic  Slides. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtaii 


cereo- 


>hoto- 
-  tives. 
from 
ant  to 


scopic  views  of  the  White  City,  also  the  great  earthquake  T.  L. 
Howe. 

Messrs.  Valentine  and  Son,  Dundee,  will  supply  you  vh  the 
former,  -and  probably  the  latter  also.  Better  communica  with 
them. 

Copyright. — A  photographer  asked  a  gentleman,  whom  we  'll  call 
A.C.,  to  give  him  a  sitting,  to  which  he  consented.  Th- 
grapher  gave  A.C.  two  mounted  photographs  from  the  m 
Now  A.C.  has  given  me  ian  order  for  a  thousand  postcar- 
one  of  the  photographs  which  was  given  to  him.  What  I 
know  is,  -can  I  accept  this  order  without  infringing  the  copigM" 
also,  whom  does  the  copyright  belong  to? — E.  A.  B. 

Your  statement  points  fairly  clearly  to  the  fact  that  tl  copy¬ 
right-  is  the  property  of  the  photographer  who  invited  the 
man  to  the  sitting.  He  (and  no  one  else)  has  the  sole 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  photographs.  Therefore, 
be  liable  for  infringement  if  you  make  the  postcard  cop 
A.C.,  who  has  given  you  the  order,  will  be  equally  lial 
Improving  Negative. — We  have  a  12  x  10  large  group  i 
taken  very  late  in  the  day  in  ordinary  room  with  skyhg 
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j  juen.ce,  negative  very  much  under-exposed,  also  slightly 
in  prolonging  development.  As  this  is  a  most  important 
j  we  wish  to  know  if  by  any  possible  means  we  can  make  a 
j  legative  of  same.  I  am  afraid  ordinary  intensification  would 
them  too  white  in  the  faces,  with  the  shadows  very  black. 

1  re  any  method  with  which  we  could  bring  out  the  detail  and 
i  vvs  in  greater  proportion  than  the  high-lights? — C.  H.  F. 

;  could  have  told  better  by  seeing  a  print,  but  if  it  is  simply 
of  bad  under-exposure  we  are  afraid  there  is  not  much  to 
ie,  and  we  should  think  your  best  course  is  to  either  intensify 
the  uranium  (single  solution)  intensifier,  or  to  take  off  the 
rint  you  can,  say  on  gaslight  paper,  and  make  a  new  copy- 
ve  in  the  camera. 

roGRAPH. — I  am  twentr^-six  j  ears  old  and  in  a  situation  as 
^rap her,  wages  30s.  per  week.  I  have  also  a  good  private 
ition.  I  do  not  find  sufficient  scope,  however,  and  see  no 
3  of  further  improvement.  I  am  ambitious  and  suffer  from 
ry  great  longing  to  travel  and  improve  my  position.  What 
you  advise  me  to  do?  Does  cinematograph  work  offei 
scope,  or  are  there  any  positions  to  be  had  which  would 
variety  of  experience  and  opportunity  for  travel? — Foto- 
sto. 

:h  of  the  cinematograph  business  now  is  in  the  way  of 
ling  and  photographing  dramatic  stories.  The  older  firms 
of  course,  make  a  great  feature  of  taking  films  of  outdoor 
its  and  current  events.  We  should  advise  you  to  apply  to 
You  will  find  the  most  convenient  list  of  them  in  the 
y  journal,  “  The  Kinematograph  Weekly,”  published  by 
Heron  and  Co.,  9-11,  Tottenham  Street,  London,  W. 
ens. — I  use  a  Euryplau  lens,  f/Q-5,  5i;in.  focus,  on  a  quarter- 
I  wish  to  lengthen  this  focus  for  portraiture  by  means  of 
Idon  lens.”  What  loss  of  intensity  will  there  be  with  the 
nation  working  at  8^in.  focus  and  lO^in.  ? — A.  Marshal. 
the  back  lens  of  the  Aden  is  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
meter  it  will  reduce  the  aperture  of  your  lens  to  about  ffl. 
should  still  be  the  intensity  when  the  focal  length  is  about 
nches,  but  the  question  is  a  somewhat  complex  one.  If  you 
to  the  “  B.J.”  for  May  23,  1902,  you  will  find  an  article  by 
Jallmeyer,  in  which  this  matter  of  intensity  is  dealt  with. 
et. — I  have  a  Darlot’s  universal  lens,  set  No.  2,  portrait 
nation,  covering  up  to  10  x  8,  landscapes,  45  deg.  covering 
6in.,  7in.,  10in.,  and  14in.,  doublets  90  deg.,  covering  3gin. 
i.,  in  all  about  23in.  combinations  all  in  perfect  condition, 
aize-lined  leather-covered  case.  Could  you  give  me  any 
bion  of  their  value  ?  I  think  the  set  was  listed  at  eleven 
as. — G.  C.  Cunning. 

do  not  appraise  the  value  of  second-hand  apparatus.  We 
tell  you,  however,  that  although  the  set  you  have  may  be 
I,  it  has  but  little  present  market  value,  having  been  super- 
by  more  modem  sets  that  are  much  more  rapid  in  action, 
•ire  under  a  misapprehension  in  saying  that  the  portrait  lens 
ie  No.  2  set  will  cover  10  x  8,  as  it  will  only  cover  about 
hat  size,  also  with  regard  to  the  cost,  which,  if  we  remember 
y,  wks  £9  only. 

V7 anted. — We  wish  to  know  if  there  is  a  book  published  on 
graphing  pictures  and  antique  furniture.  Your  reply  will  be 
ly  appreciated. — Mark  E.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
ere  is  no  book  specially  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Articles 
it,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  back  volumes  of  the  journal. 
-If  you  consult  the  advertisements  in  the  “  Almanac  ”  for 
urrent  year  you  will  find  the  addresses  of  several  firms  that 
y  cinematograph  apparatus,  accessories,  films,  and  all  other 
rements  for  cinematography. 

TE- — There  is  no  doubt  that  your  trouble  is  due  to  the  use 
ile  sulphite. 

itenden. — The  address  of  the  Thames”  Colour  Plate  Com- 
is  254a,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

ient  for  Services. — Could  you  oblige  by  stating  (1)  whether 
geement  made  with  an  apprentice  to  photography  just  out  of 
ime  for  a  further  term  of  service,  bearing  a. sixpenny  stamp 
igncd  by  the  employee  and  employer,  in  addition  to  a  witness, 
i  be  legal  in  a  court  of  law  ?  Further  (2)  if  it  would  be  neces- 
to  have  the  said  employee’s  father’s  signature  or  not,  employee 


being  just  of  age?  (3)  Where  could  particulars  of  the  British 
Photographic  Association  be  secured  ? — Knowl. 

(1)  Yes,  if  the  employee  be  of  full  age  at  the  time  he  signs  the 
agreement,  not  v^ithout.  (2)  No,  not  if  the  employee  is  over  twenty- 
one.  (3)  We  know  of  no  such  association.  Possibly  you  mean  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association.  If  so,  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  N.W.,  will  send  you  full 
particulars. 

Sketchy  Portraits. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  how  the  crayon 
portraits  or  pencil  sketched  photographs  are  done  that  you  see 
in  most  of  the  high-class  firms  of  to-day?  Are  they  hand-done? — 
Sketch. 

Yes.  The  portrait  is  printed  with  a  white,  or  nearly  white,  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  figure  and  accessories  sketched  in  by  hand. 

Stripping  Films. — 'Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prepare  plates 
so  that  I  can  strip  off  the  film  when  dry?  I  have  tried  to  obtain 
stripping  film  plates,  but  the  makers  have  ceased  to  issue  them. — 
New  Reader. 

Make,  a  thin  solution  of  indiarubber  in  benzole  and  coat  the 
plates  with  it  and  allow  them  to  dry.  Then  coat  with  the  sensitive 
emulsion  and  dry  as  usual.  When  the  negative  is  dry  the  film 
is  cut  round  the  edges  and  stripped  off.  Most  persons  now  prefer 
to  use  ordinary  plates  and  strip  the  films  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
method. 

Metol-Hydroquinone  Developer. — The  following  is  the  formula  I 
usually  make  up,  diluting  it  to  one-sixth  strength  for  actual  use  :  — 

Metol  .  10  gms. 

Hydroquinone  .  5  gms. 

Sulphite  .  1001  gms. 

Carbonate  .  100  gms. 

Water,  to  .  10001  ccs. 

My  difficulty  is  that  it  does  not  keep  very  well,  and  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  could  suggest  how  this,  should  be  overcome.  Would 
the  addition  of  potassium  metabisulphite  attain  this  end,  and  if 
so,  how  should  it  be  added  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  speed 
of  development?— Q.  S. 

Our  experience  of  this  developer  is  that  it  keeps  excellently.  We 
do  not,  however,  keep  it  in  quite  such  a  strong  solution ;  we  use 
twice  as  much  water.  Perhaps  your  sulphite  is  at  fault.  Try  a 
better  quality,  also  be  careful  to  let  sulphite  solution  cool  down 
before  adding  the  metol.  Dissolve  sulphite  first  in  warm  water, 
add  hydroquinone,  and  when  cool  add  metol  already  dissolved  in 
cold  water;  add  carbonate  last.  Metabisulphite  would  be  of  no 
use  in  a  single  solution  developer. 

Washing. — Would  you  kindly  give  your  advice  on  the  following 
points?  (1)  Does  a  plate  require  more  washing  to  eliminate  hypo, 
after  being  hardened  with  alum,  than  one  not  hardened?  (2)  What 
is  sufficient  washing  in  either  case?  (3)  If  a  plate  is  washed  free 
from  hypo  and  then  hardened  in  formalin  or  alum,  what  amount 
of  washing  is  necessary  to  free  film  from  the  alum  or  formalin? 
(4)  Is  a  trace  of  alum  or  formalin  injurious  to  a  plate? — Stain. 

(1)  The  film  being  somewhat  harder,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  a 
little  more.  (2  and  3)  That  will  depend  upon  the  way  the  washing 
is  done.  No  harm  accrues  from  a  prolonged  washing,  so  it  is  well 
to  be  liberal  with  the  water.  (4)  If  much  alum  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  film  it  will  crystallise  out  and  impair  the  transparency  of  the 
image. 

Repairing  Lease. — We  should  be  grateful  if  you  would,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  kindly  inform  us  in  what  position 
we  stand,  also  what  procedure  to  take  in  the  following  : — Our  pre¬ 
mises  are  rented  on  a  lease.  The  flooring  of  studio  is  gradually 
giving  way,  owing  to  rot  caused  by  dampness.  Although  the  floor 
at  one  end  of  studio  (brick  building)  is  three  feet  or  more  below 
ground  level,  there  seems  to  be  no  protection,  by  means  of  concrete 
or  other  material,  for  keeping  damp  out.  There  is  a  clause  in  lease 
as  follows  : — And  also  will  at  all  times  during  the  said  term  keep 
the  inside  of  the  said  premises  (including  all  fixtures  and  additions 
thereto)  in  good  and  substantial  condition,  and  the  same  in  good 
repair  and  substantial  condition  deliver  up  to  lessor',  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  or  sooner  determination  of  the  said  term.”  As  the  dampness 
is  caused  through  faulty  construction  (upon  which  the  borough 
surveyor  has  given  his  opinion,  and  says  plans  ought  not  to  have 
been  passed),  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  liable.  We  have  complained 
to  agent  of  property  some  months  ago,  and  cannot  get  any  definite 
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reply  as  to  whether  landlord  will  repair  it.  As  it  is  a  danger  to 
operator  and  sitters  we  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can  make 
landlord  repair  same  and  also  provide  efficient  protection.— 
F.  Beeston. 

We  expect  that  you  will  have  to  do  the  necessary  repairs.  The 
clause  you  quote  makes  it  clear  that  you  are  to  keep  the  premises 
in  good  and  substantial  repair,  and  we  don’t  see  that  the  alleged 
faulty  construction  of  the  place  will  relieve  you  from  it.  If  the 
landlord  does  what  is  necessary  it  seems  to  us  it  will  be  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  and  that  only.  If  an  accident  happens,  either  to 
the  operator  or  a  sitter,  you  will  be  held  responsible,  as  you  know 
the  faulty  state  of  the  floor. 

London  County  Council. — Could  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
your  valuable  columns,  where  to  apply  for  a  situation  on  L.C.C. 
photographic  staff,  and  what  degrees  are  necessary? — Reader. 

You  had  better  write  to  the  L.C.C.,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  for 
the  information  you  require. 

Copyright. — Having  sent  an  assistant  out  to  take  some  photographs 
(my  material  and  time,  etc.),  he  has  secured  rather  an  exceptional 
one.  He  now  claims  the  copyright  of  same.  Is  he  entitled  to  it,  or 
does  it  belong  to  me? — H.  L. 

The  assistant,  being  paid  by  you  to  do  the  work,  has  no  copyright 
in  the  picture.  That  belongs  to  you,  and  when  you  register  it 
mention  his  name  as  the  photographer  who  took  the  negative. 

Pyro. — So  far  as  our  information  goes,  the  photographic  labour 
market  in  Canada  is  as  well  stocked  as  it  is  in  England.  Unless 
you  are  capable  of  doing  the  very  highest  class  of  work  we  should 
advise  you  (a  lady)  not  to  emigrate  to  that  country  without  due 
consideration. 

Wooden  Trays. — In  the  “Journal”  I  notice  you  advise  use  of 
wooden  dishes.  I  have  often  tried  to  get  these  made  to  special 
sizes,  but  so  far  have  not  been  successful.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  address  and  prices,  so  that  I  can  get  some  made? 
— S.  W.  B. 

Any  local  carpenter  will  make  the  trays  if  you  explain  to  him 
what  your  requirements  are.  Those  we  have  were  made  by  a  local 
man,  and  they  answer  their  purpose  well. 

Price  of  Photograph. — (1)  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  advise  me  on  the  following:- — I  have  a  taking  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  milkmaid,  which  I  want  to  sell  for  advertising  purposes 
to  some  milk  or  milk  chocolate  firm.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  set 
about  it?  Also  what  price  I  ought  to  get?  It  is  a  half-plate  negative, 
three-quarter  length  figure.  Ought  I  to  deal  with  an  agent,  and 
can  you  recommend  me  one,?  (2)  I  also  want  advice  about  a  camera 
for  taking  portraits  in  their  own  homes  and  for  general  work.  What 
should  you  advise?  I  thought  ^-plate  size,  and  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  a  portrait  lens  and  an  R.R. — Eleanor  Dundas. 

(1)  The  best  way  is  to  write  to  such  firms  as  you  think  the  picture 
would  be  useful  to.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  pay  much  for  such 
a  commonplace  subject,  if  they  will  buy  at  all.  (2)  The  portrait 
lens  will  be  the  quicker  of  the  two,  though  an  R.R.  will  be  the 
more  useful  for  work  other  than  portraiture. 

Albumen  Paper  Printing. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  inquiry  column,  (1)  if  there  is  any 
guide  book  on  the  market  on  the  working  of  albumenised  paper? 
(2)  What  class  of  negative  is  most  suitable  for  this  process?  (3) 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  almost  equal  results  with  readily 
sensitised  albumenised  paper  as  if  I  sensitised  for  use  myself? 
(4)  What  baths  and  processes  are  recommended  in  sensitising  my 
own?  (5)  Could  you  oblige  with  any  formulae  for,  or  hints  on,  the 
toning  process  to  obtain  plucky  results  of  a  good  rich  tone?  My 
past  experience  is  that  the  tone  is  too  red  and  the  whites  not  clean¬ 
looking,  and,  although  I  have  tried  many  baths,  I  cannot  get  a 
bluer  tone  without  washed-out-looking  prints. — Process. 

(1)  “  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing  ”  is  about  the  latest.  It 
may  be  had  from  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C., 
price  6d.  (2)  Good  vigorous  ones,  such  as  are  best  suited  for  carbon 

and  platinotype.  (3)  Yes.  (4)  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
50  to  60  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  about  a  couple  of  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  the  pint.  (5)  The  above-named  book  gives  formulae. 
We  expect  your  trouble  is  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable  negatives. 
Unless  they  are  of  a  vigorous  character  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
rich  purple  tones,  no  matter  what  toning  bath  be  employed. 


Carbon  Printing. 
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-Kindly  let  me  know  the  latest  and  m<  pracj 
tical  book  on  carbon  printing.  I  have  the  “  A.B.C.  of  the  At  yne" 
— Carbon. 

“  Carbon  Photography  Made  Easy,”  by  Thos.  lllingwoi 
Is.,  is  a  later  book.  It  is  published  by  Thos.  Illingworth 
Willesden  Junction,  N.W. 

E.  Woolcott. — The  pictures  are  very  pretty.  On  the  whole, 
it  will  be  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  sell  the  copyright 
than  to  spend  £50  on  photogravure  plates  and  printing  ; 
publishing  them  yourself.  A  fair  price  for  the  copyright  of  u  pan 
would  be  from  five  to  ten  guineas. 

Rusted  Burnisher.— I  have  a  burnisher  which  has  been  ini  sman 
studio,  not  used  in  the  winter,  and  now  the  bars  are  rust  Can 
I  clean  it?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  would  it  be  better  to  serrto  the 
makers?  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  one,  as  if  I  stl  to  a 
wholesale  house  there  is  a  double  expense? — Weedee. 

(1)  If  the  rust  is  not  deeply  in  you  may  possibly  be  ab  to  do 
the  work  yourself  with  veiy  fine  emery-cloth  and  afterward-work¬ 
ing  the  bar  longitudinally  on  an  oilstone.  Failing  til  the 
burnisher  should  be  sent  direct  to  its  maker.  (2\  It  is  quite  gainst 
our  rule  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  comparative  ir  its  of 
different  makers’  goods.  Both  the  firms  you  mention  have!  good 
reputation,  and  you  will  get  full  value  for  your  money  fromither. 
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Two  American  Exhibitions. — Two  interesting  exhibitio  have 
recently  been  held  in  the  Photo-Secession  Galleries,  291,  Fifth  i/enue. 
New  York.  The  first,  which  was  open  from  February  26  to  Mchl5. 
consisted  of  a  number  of  etchings,  dry-points,  and  book-pies  by 
Mr.  Allen  Lewis,  the  front  cover  of  the  catalogue  being  ah  taste¬ 
fully  illustrated  with  a  design  by  the  artist.  The  second,  op  from 
March  17  to  27,  comprised  twenty -six  drawings  by  Miss 
Coleman  Smith,  of  London  and  New  York. 

Natural  History  Photographs. — We  have  recently  had  a  >ppor- 
tunity  of  inspecting  some  excellent  examples  of  natural  histonhoto- 
graphy,  the  work  of  the  well-known  photographer,  Mr.  R.  B 
These  include  some  of  the  rarer  species  of  birds,  such  as  tl:  eagles 
and  vultures  of  the  Carpathians  and  Southern  Spain,  her 
ravens  of  Albania,  together  with  a  number  of  others,  whic 
photographed  in  their  natural  surroundings,  should  prove  of 
to  lovers  of  natural  history.  These  photographs  (the  worlbf  the 
“  Birdland  ”  camera)  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co  [of  71, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.,  from  whom  prices  and  fa  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  obtained. 
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Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd.,  have  transferred  the  who!  mdei- 
taking  of  their  firm  to  Nos.  17  and  18,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxfoiweet, 
W.  The  new  premises  comprise  on  the  first  floor  a  well-a  pinted 
show-room,  wherein  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  gallery  0  otable 
photographic  prints,  in  conjunction  with  an  elegant  and  001  Jrtable 
lounge  for  the  convenience  of  patrons,  a  waiting-room  f  trade 
customers,  general  and  private  offices,  and  a  suite  of  da-  rooms. 
On  the  upper  floors  are  located  the  factories,  stores,  test  ;  and 
experimenting  room,  packing-rooms,  and  the  works  manager! office. 
A  hydraulic  passenger  lift  from  the  street  level  serves  all  Acs. 
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SUMMARY. 


are  sorry  to  record  the  death  on  Sunday  last  of  Mr.  Hector 
in.  (P.  289.) 


l  ther  link  with  the  past  history  of  photography  is  also  severed 
:  death  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow.  (P.  290.) 

C.  M.  Kurtz,  of  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  who<  was  to  have  taken  a 
)  tent  part  in  the  forthcoming  international  exhibition  of  pictorial 
1  ?raphy  in  America,  died  on  March  21.  (P.  294.) 


Bromoil  Process. — The  first  part  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Harold 
'!  on  Bromoil  printing  contains  many  useful  hints  by  this  well- 
>1  worker  in  the  process.  Mr.  Baker  has  found  best  a  semi-glossy 
).  such  as  the  Ilford  “Carbon”  bromide.  He  gives  detailed 
t  ons  for  bleaching  and  pigmenting  the  prints.  (P.  279.) 


^  give  in  this  issue  the  paper  recently  read  before  the  R.P.S.  by 
A.  Salt,  in  which  is  described  the  apparatus  for  testing  the 
*  of  shutters  devised  and  made  by  the  author.  The  apparatus 
ied  in  a  simpler  form  the  principle  of  the  rotating  plate  shutter- 
t  described  by  Sir  William  Abney.  As  Mr.  Salt's  paper,  how- 
1  inscribes  in  a  very  simple  way  many  of  the  somewhat  obscure 
in  connection  with  shutters,  the  whole  of  it  is  deserving  of 
ul  reading.  A  number  of  the  measurements  made  both  of  speed 
efficiency  are  particularly  interesting,  as  showing,  among  other 
1  ,  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  some  diaphragm  shutters  even  at 
?hest  speed.  (P,  282.) 

er  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  some  practical  advice  is  given 
the  many  causey  of  imperfect  register  in  three-colour  work. 
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aratus  for  daylight  development  and  a  method  of  cinematograph 
:ion  in  a  lighted  room  figure  under  “  Patent  News.”  (P.  290.) 

unorthodox  but  efficient  method  of  removing  silver  stains  from 
ves  is  described  in  an  editorial  note  on  page  277 

give  on  page  278  a  simple  rule  for  calculatings  the  magnification 
by  the  “  Adon  ”  lens. 


™  E-  W.  Foxlee,  ini  a  short  article  on  page  281,  calls  attention  to 
1  f  hut  useful  test  for  the  photographic  purity  of  a  mounting-board. 

E  ographers  in  Cardiff  have  to  thank  their  Public  Librarian  for 
c.  ufied  list  of  the  photographic  text-bcoks  in  the  reference  and 
qp  departments  of  the  Libraries  of  that  town.  (P.  277.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photographic  We  congratulate  the  Libraries  Corn- 
Books  in  mittee  of  the  City  of  Cardiff  on  having 

LHararies  issued  a  classified  list  of  the  photo¬ 

graphic  text-books  included  in  the 
reference  and  lending  departments  of  their  library.  This 
list,  which  costs  one  penny  only,  is  one  of  seven  classified 
lists  which  have  been  issued,  whilst  four  others  are  in 
preparation.  By  thus  putting  compactly  before  the  student 
the  material  which  is  at  his  disposal,  a  library  is  greatly 
adding  to  the  help  it  provides.  In  the  case  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  list  the  work  of  classification  and  cataloguing  has 
been  done  by  someone  who  is  either  intimately  acquainted 
with  photographic  processes,  or  has  taken  pains  to  become 
so.  Much  good  might  be  done  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  other  library  committees  to  the  useful  work  done  by 
Cardiff. 


A  recent  instance  of  the  trouble  which 
is  still  occasioned  to  many  photo¬ 
graphers  by  the  non-return  of  proofs 
sent  out  to  sitters  makes  us  think  that  such  causes  of 
annoyance  will  not  be  completely  set  on  one  side  until  some 
standard  of  etiquette  among  photographers  themselves  is 
established.  The  particular  grievance  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  drawn  concerns  the  sending  out  of  ,a  number 
of  proofs,  from  none  of  vThich  an  order  was  given,  but 
instead  the  sitter  took  the  prints  to  a  rival  (and  cheaper) 
photographer  in  order  to  get  a  considerable  number  of 
prints  of  a  cheaper  class.  There  are,  we  know,  -some 
photographers  who,  if  ordered  to  do  such  work,  would 
consider  it  infra  dig.,  and  would  advise  the  customer  to 
go  to  the  studio  wdiere  the  negatives  were  taken,  but 
instances  of  such  esprit  de  corps  are,  we  fear,  all  too  rare, 
and  therefore  the  photographer  who  washes  to  safeguard 
himself  against  such  happenings  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  sitter  that  the  proofs,  if  not  returned,  are  to  be  paid 
for,  or  must  so  deface  the  proofs  themselves  that  no  use 
can  be  made  of  them. 

*  *  * 


“Proofs 
to  be 
Returned.” 


Silver  The  following  treatment  for  removing 

Stains.  silver  stains  from  negatives  has  been 

found  quite  efficient,  both  in  cases  where  a  drop  of  rain  or 
other  moisture  has  caused  a.  print  to  adhere  to  the  plate, 
and  where  the  spots  have  formed  while  the  negative  has 
been  stored  away.  Plunge  the  negative  with  adhering 
print,  if  any,  into  a  strong  hypo  fixing  bath,  one  contain¬ 
ing  a  hardener  for  preference.  After  a  time  a  print  which 
has  stuck  can  be  quite  easily  removed,  without  fear  of 
damaging  the  negative,  as  the  gelatine  wall  become 
saturated  and  so  lose  its  adhesiveness.  The  negative 
should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual 
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way.  When  absolutely  dry  lay  the  plate  film  up  on  a 
perfectly  even  surface,  but  not  a  slippery  one.  A  few 
fiat  sheets  of  paper  laid  over  a  large  plate-glass  cutting 
shape  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Saturate  a  large 
tuft  of  cotton-wool,  in  which  there  njust  be  no  trace  of 
grit,  with  methylated  spirit,  and  hold  the  negative  firmly 
to  the  level  pad  by  pressing  on  its  edge  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand.  Then  with  the  right  hand  rub  the  wet 
wadding  on  the  film  with  a  very  firm  pressure,  working 
swiftly  and  evenly  in  small  circles  all  over  the  plate  until 
every  stain  has  disappeared,  which  should  be  very  soon. 
On  no  account  rub  in  straight  lines,  or  the  negative  may 
he  reduced  in  streaks.  The  motion  required  is  the  same 
as  most  retouchers  use  to  apply  medium,  but  the  pressure 
should  be  quite  hard,  and  the  whole  of  the  negative  must 
he  gone  over,  so  that  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  density 
it  will  be  quite  even  and  so  negligible.  If  the  bed  on 
wfiiich  the  negative  is  laid  is  even,  no  amount  of  pressure 
will  crack  the  plate.  Finally,  with  a  fresh  tuft  of  avooI 
.and  more  spirit,  wipe  off  any  scum  that  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  previous  “  polishing  ”  process. 


Toned  The  hypo-alum  bath  which,  despite  the 

Prints^6  modern  improvements  in  sulphide  toning 

methods,  continues  to  be  used  for  much 
commercial  work,  is  a  solution  with  which  the  beginner 
usually  experiences  a  crop  of  difficulties,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  tendency  of  the  freshly  made  bath  to  exert  a 
:semi-bleaching  action  upon  the  prints  placed  in  it.  While 
the  hypo-alum  mixture  speedily  improves  as  regards  this 
•defect  with  use,  its  ripening  may  be  accelerated  bv  such 
a  simple  expedient  as  stirring  up  with  it  a  handful  of 
clippings  of  ordinary  untoned  or  fixed  P.O.P.  This  may  be 
either  gelatine  or  collodion,  the  only  essential  being  that 
the  bath  shall  quickly  take  up  the  silver  salts  from  the 
paper.  Probablv  the  very  finest  results  with  the  hypo- 
alum  bath  are  obtained  on  prints  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  with  iron  (ferrous  oxalate),  but  with  a  suitable 
paper — all  papers1  do  not  tone  with  equal  readiness  in 
hypo-alum — the  rich  warm  purple,  described  in  the  trade 
as  the  “hypo-alum”  tone,  is  readily  obtained. 

*  *  * 

A  Useful  A  little  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  tech- 

Accessory.  nical  photographer,  who  is  often  called 

'upon  when  away  from  the  studio  to  photograph  small 
objects,  such  as  vases,  glass-ware,  etc.,  is  a  pair  of  boards, 
about  2  ft.  square,  hinged  together  with  a  leather  strap 
screwed  to  each  outside  edge  to  serve  as  a  pair  of  handles. 
The  inside  surfaces  of  the  boards  are  covered  with  good 
black  velvet,  affixed  with  glue.  The  boards,  when  opened  out, 
provide  both  a  base  and  a  background  for  the  object  being 
photographed,  and  although  a  black  background  is  not 
very  suitable  for  many  objects,  a  penny  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper,  purchased  at  the  stationer’s,  will  complete  the 
photographer’s  outfit,  and  may  be  thrown  away  when  the 
work  has  been  done. 

*  *  * 

The  Magni-  In  a  paper  on  the  Adon  lens  read  by 
Mr.  T.  It.  Dallmeyer  before  the  R.P.S. 

,:J'“ v'1"  some  years  ago,  and  republished  in  the 

“  B.J.”  for  May  23,  1902,  the  author  stated  that  he  found 
it  convenient  to  make  the  positive  lens  of  the  Adon  of 
the  same  focal  length  as  the  ordinary  lens  with  which  it 
was  to  be  used,  and  the  negative  lens  of  half  the  focal 
length  of  the  positive.  He  did  not  give  a  reason,  but 
recently,  while  going  into  the  optics  of  the  Adon,  we 
noted  that  wThen  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  use  of 
the  Adon  is  very  greatly  simplified.  Under  the  conditions 
described  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  the  magnification  is  always 
*equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  Adon  positive,  divided  by 


the  separation  of  the  Adon  components.  Thus,  if 
positive  is  of  5^  inches  focal  length  and  the  separation  3 
inches  (which  will  be  the  case  when  the  camera  leu 
working  at  its  own  focal  length  of  5^  inches),  the  ma 
fication  is  2.  With  a  separation  of  3  inches  (which 
volves  racking  in  the  camera),  the  magnification  is  1  5-6 
with  one  of  2^  inches  it  is  2  l-5th,  and  the  can 
is  extended.  The  smallest  separation  possible  seem 
be  about  2  inches,  at  which  the  magnification  is  2jfi  th  - 
fore  the  greatest  focal  length  that  we  can  get  is  al  u 
15  inches.  With  a  longer  focus  camera  lens  a  gre;  r 
magnification  can  be  obtained,  but  then  the  rule  will  it 
apply.  The  separation  of  the  Adon  components  can  J 
course,  be  marked  on  the  mount  in  such  a  way  a^  o 
either  show  the  magnification  or  the  focal  length.  .e 
Adon  actually  in  use  does  not  conform  with  Mr.  Dl- 
meyer’s  conditions  as  described  in  his  paper  in  regaroo 
aperture,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  does  so  or 
in  respect  to  the  relative  focal  lengths.  If  it  does,  t 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  very  sinjte 
rule  of  magnification  that  we  have  described. 


)t 


1 11  IS  AND  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTERS. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Salt's  paper  on  shutters,  given  at  the  R.1S 
on  February  23  and  reprinted  with  some  few  additi is 
in  this  number,  covered  many  points  of  interest,  anioipt 
which  the  very  high  efficiency  of  some  of  the  modern  is 
shutters  was  not  the  least  interesting.  The  efficiencybf 
these  shutters  is  not  very  great  at  their  highest  spits 
when  used  at  full  aperture,  but  at  the  lower  speeds  tfey 
give  very  remarkable  results.  It  need  not,  however, De 
assumed  that  they  excel  the  focal-plane  shutter  in  is 
respect.  Even  though  both  shutters  may  give  expos  es 
with  efficiencies  a  very  little  under  100  per  cent.,  yet  he 
focal-plane  generally  comes  out  slightly  best. 

The  modern  iris  shutter  of  the  best  type  owes  its  l;h 
efficiency  to  the  fact  that  it  always  requires  the  she 
time  to  open  and  close,  whether  set  to  a  high  speed  f  a 
low  one.  At  its  very  highest  speed  there  is  no  measur  le 
period  of  full  opening,  while  the  movement  is  practicly 
continuous,  and  may  be  considered  uniform,  thereforep 
shall  not  be  far  out  if  we  consider  the  efficiency  tepe 
one-third  when  the  lens  aperture  is  the  same  size  asiie 
shutter  aperture.  This  means  that  a  total  duratioriof 
exposure  of,  say,  ^ijo  second,  is  equivalent  to  keeng 
the  aperture  full  open  for  a  period  of  second  so 

that  the  real  exposure  is  deficient  by  second.  1, 

then,  we  run  the  shutter  at  a  lower  speed,  the  same  fi- 
cieney  will  exist,  so  that  a  nominal  ^  second  will  r  ly 
equal  ^  —  -g-iy-  or  -y-JL  seconds.  This  is,  of  co1  e, 

a  very  highly  efficient  exposure,  but  it  is  worth  whi'jto 
compare  it  with  a  similar  ^  second  exposure  given  th 
a  focal-plane  shutter. 

Assume  that  the  blind  of  our  focal-plane  shutter  ins 
at  the  rate  of  40  inches  per  second.  A  4-in.  slit  will  On 
pass  a  single  point  in  ^  second,  so  that  if  the  bM 
works  in  the  focal-plane,  a  4-in.  slit  will  give  a  fly 
efficient  ^  second  exposure.  Usually,  however,  it  w< 
half  an  inch  from  the  focal-plane,  and  if  we  hay 
5-in.  lens  working  at  f/5,  the  blind  intersects  the  ljht 
pencils  in  a  plane  in  which  they  have  a  diameteiof 
inch.  To  give  a  duration  of  exposure  of  yjy  sec 
in  this  plane  the  shutter-slit  must  be  reduced 
Yq-  inch,  so  that  a  slit  3.9  inches  wide  is  required.  Uh 
a  slit  passing  across  a  pencil  ^  inch  in  diameter  as 
an  efficiency  of  |A.  The  true  value  of  the  yo  sec 
exposure  is  therefore  which  is  greater 

tjty’o  by  TT7y-o  part  of  a  second. 

If  we  use  a  bigger  lens  shutter  having  a  full  opei 
equivalent  to  // 4,  then  the  efficiency  with  a  lens  aper 
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>  /5  is  increased  to  | ,  or  the  deficiency  is  -j  instead  of 
,  jn  these  circumstances  the  relative  elficient  exposures 
;  2  the  focal-plane  and  the  iris  shutters  will  be  as 
,  ,b,  or  the  former  will  still  be  the  more  efficient  by  the 
part  of  a  second.  If  we  increase  the  shutter  aper- 
e  to  f! 2.5,  while  still  using  a  stop  of  //5,  the  iris  shutter 
i  have  the  advantage  over  the  focal-plane  by 

md.  These  figures  show  how  very  nearly  equivalent 
shutters  are,  but  also  indicate  that  the  focal-plane 
tter  has  a  very  small  advantage  over  the  other  in 

conditions  that  will  generally  prevail  in  practice, 

i  must  also  be  noted  that  the  focal-plane  slit  will 

i  ally  be  more  than  four  inches  wide,  and  that  its  effi- 
■  icy  is  then  higher  than  the  amount  given. 

Suppose,  now,  we  compare  the  shutters  when  both  work 
_i_  second.  As  already  explained,  the  iris  shutter 
these  circumstances  gives  an  efficient  exposure  of 
second.  The  focal-plane  shutter  naturally  will  give 
least  efficient  exposure  if  we  alter  the  slit  only  and 
p  the  tension  the  same.  Assume,  asi  before,  the  blind 
vels  at  the  rate  of  40  inches  per  second,  then  a  distance 
i  inch  in  the  focal-plane  will  represent  a  duration  of 
nsure  of  -»tto  second,  so  that  in  this  position  the  slit 
st  be  i'  inch  wide.  If,  however,  the  blind  is  half  an 
h  from  the  plate  and  intersects  the  light  pencils  in  a 
ne  where  they  measure  yjy  inch  in  diameter,  a  A  slit 
1  give  a  duration  of  exposure  of  seconds.  The  slit 

st  be  reduced  to  ^  inch  to  give  yttjj  second,  or  be 
de  the  same  width  as  the  diameter  of  the  light  pencil, 
this  case  the  efficiency  is  ^  and  the  efficient  exposure 
,  which  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  efficient  ex- 
ure  with  the  iris,  shutter.  To  counteract,  this 


difference  we  must  use  a  bigger  iris  shutter,  with  an 
aperture  equivalent  to  fj 3.75.  We  are,  however,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  being  used  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  If  we  simply  double  the  slit  and  increase  the 
tension  so  as  to  still  give  -g-'o'o  second,  the  efficiency  goes 
up  to  §  and  the  efficient  exposure  to  which  can  only 

be  equalled  by  the  iris  shutter  when  it  opens  out  to  an 
aperture  equivalent  to  // 2.5.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
calculations  that  the  focal-plane  shutter  still  has  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other  form  in  spite  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  effected  in  shutters  that  work  on 
the  iris  principle.  It  is,  however,  also  evident  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter  type  is  greatly  increased  by  using 
as  large  a  shutter  as  can  be  fitted  to  the  lens,  it  must 
of  course  be  remembered  that  the  efficiency  of  ^  which  we 
have  taken  for  the  iris  shutter  when  working  at  full  aper¬ 
ture  and  top  speed  assumes  that  it  resembles  an  actual 
iris  in  always  having  a  circular  opening.  Many  have 
non-circular  or  star-shaped  openings,  and  on  this  account 
their  efficiency  is  over  one-third.  Assuming  it  to  be  one- 
half  instead  of  one-third,  and  the  shutter  aperture  to  be 
equal  to  the  lens  aperture,  then  at  an  exposure  of 
tty  second  the  focal-plane  and  the  iris  will  have  equal 
efficient  exposures  in  the  first  of  the  cases  that  we  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  iris  will  have  a  little  advantage  in  the 
other  two  cases.  When  set  to  the  highest  speed  of 
the  iris  will  only  be  equal  to  the  focal-plane  shutter  when 
the  latter  is  working  under  the  worst  conditions,  that  is, 
with  narrow  slit  and  low  tension.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  an  efficiency  of  one-lialf  can  be 
realised  in  lens  shutters  under  the  conditions  assumed 
unless  their  size  is  increased. 


BROMOIL  PRINTING. 


[Brief  working  instructions  for  the  Bromoil  process  were  given 
)rne  Piper.  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  most  skilled  Bromoil 
scinating  process,  wherein  a  bromide  print  or  enlargement 
tions,  by  applying  greasy  ink  with  a  brush. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

3  rapidity  with  which  oil  printing  has  grown  in  popularity  is 
larkable.  I  do  not  remember  any  new  process  coming  so 
ckly  to  the  front,  and  this  fact  speaks  volumes  in  its  favour. 

■  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  is  the  finest  and  most  adaptable 
ating  medium  that  has  ever  been  invented.  Of  the  two 

thods  I  prefer  Bromoil,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 

jce,  no  daylight  is  necessary,  and  this  makes  it  suitable  for 
busy  man  who  lias  but  little  time  in  daylight  to  devote 
ffiotography.  In  the  second  place,  Bromoil  seems  to  me  more 
tain,  and  less  liable  to  failures  than  oil  printing  ;  and  I 
nk  it  gives  more  control  in  producing  the  effect  desired.  And, 
the  third  place,  enlargements  can  be  made  without  a  large 
native.  The  great  advantages  of  oil  printing  are  obvious — 
limited  choice  of  colour,  enormous  control  over  effect,  and 
manence  as  great  as  paper  and  printers’  ink  can  furnish, 
t  was  the  account  of  the  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  “  British 
irnal  of  Photography”  which  first  induced  me  to  try  the 
•cess.  I  must  confess  that,  for  some  weeks,  my  efforts  resulted 
ghastly  failure,  and  I  was  almost  giving  it  up  in  despair, 
t  success  came  at  last,  and  I  think  T  may  claim  to  have 
ced  as  many  prints  as  any  one  who  has  tried  it. 

A  Suitable  Bromide  Paper. 

Lie  method  is  peculiar,  for,  after  a  good  bromide  print  has 
m  obtained,  it  has  to  be  destroyed  before  the  really  interest- 
;  part  begins.  One  important  element  in. successful  working 
the  bromide  paper  used,  for  I  have  utterly  failed  to  obtain 
pd  results  with  any  kind  of  “matt”  paper.  I  attribute  this 


in  last  year’s  “Colonial  Issue”  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  C.  Wel- 
workers,  now  gives  very  full  instructions  in  the  working  of  this 
is  bleached  and  then  “re-developed,”  with  any  desired  nrodifi- 

to  the  addition  of  arrowroot  to  the  emulsion  to  secure  the  dead 
surface.  Such  paper,  in  my  hands,  will  not  take  enough  ink  on 
the  shadows,  and  will  take  too  much  on  the  light  parts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  results  are  obtained  on  paper  which  is  made  with 
nothing  in  the  emulsion  but  pure  gelatine,  and,  of  course,  the 
silver  salts.  The  paper  on  which  I  have  secured  all  my  best 
results  is  Ilford  “Carbon”  Bromide,  either  “white,”  or,  for 
brown  ink,  “  ivory  ”  ;  in  the  latter  the  cream  colour  is,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  the  emulsion,  and  not  in  the  paper.  This  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  back  of  the  print  when  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  bleaching  solution  is  washed  away.  This  paper 
has  a  very  pleasant  surface,  smooth  but  not  shiny,  and  finished 
oil  prints  give  a  suggestion  of  being  on  parchment.  This  is 
especially  so  with  the  “ivory”  colour.  I  do  not  like  many 
Bromoils  I  have  seen  on  matt  paper ;  they  have  a  coarse, 
speckled  appearance,  which  is  very  objectionable  to  me. 

No  doubt  rough  papers,  such  as  Kodak  “Royal,”  can  be  used 
with  success,  when  they  have  a  good  coating  of  gelatine  ;  but  I 
have  not  tried  them  since  my  early  efforts,  and  I  am  very  well 
content  with  the  smooth  paper.  Rough  papers  might,  perhaps, 
be  better  for  large  work  :  so  far,  I  have  not  tric'd  anything  larger 
than  15  by  12. 

The  Kind  of  Bromide  Print. 

The  quality  of  the  bromide  print  is  of  great  importance.  Soane 
recommend  that  it  should  be  brilliant  and  dark.  I  do  not  find 
this  the  case.  The  print  should  he  the  best  the  negative  trill  give 
full  of  detail  in  the  high-lights,  and  not  too  dark  in  the  deepest 
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shadows.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  there  should  be  full 
detail  in  the  high-lights,  as  it  is  just  in  these  parts  that  loss  may 
occur,  and  if  the  shadows  are  very  dark,  the  deepest  tones  and 
those  not  quite  so  deep  will  ink  to  the  same  depth. 

The  development  of  the  print  is  of  some  importance.  Quick¬ 
acting  developers,  like  metol,  are  not  satisfactory.  Many 
workers  recommend  amidol  as  a  slow-acting  developer.  I  have 
not  tried  this,  as  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper — viz.,  metol-hydroquinone, 
with  soda,  not  potash  ;  but  I  prefer  to  use  it  more  dilute,  or 
weakened  by  previous  use  for  ordinary  bromide  prints,  so  that  a 
full  exposure  may  be  given. 

It  seems  necessary  to  give  a  full  exposure,  so  that  the  silver 
image  shall  be  deep  down  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine  film.  I 
imagine  this  result  is  produced  by  a  full  exposure  and  a  slow 
developer,  and  that  a  short  exposure  and  a  rapid  developer  gives 
an  image  much  more  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  so  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine,  in  the  latter  case, 
escapes  the  tanning  action  of  the  bleaching  bath. 

The  “  Bromoiling  ”  Solution. 

I  find  that  where  the  water  is  soft  (as  in  some  of  our  large 
towns,  where  it  comes  from  mountain  reservoirs)  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  in  an  acid  hypo  bath  containing  alum,  and  I  prefer  to 
bleach  the  prints,  as  soon  as  the  hypo  is  washed  out  of  them, 
and  I  have  found  that  this  washing  need  not  be  very  long.  I 
have  bleached  and  inked  successfully  prints  that  have  been 
washed  for  only  ten  minutes.  The  bleaching  solution  is  made 
by  adding  80  grains  of  potash  alum  and  20  grains  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  15  ounces  of  water  to  a  5-ounce  bottle  of  Ozobrome 
solution,  or  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Welborne  Piper,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  process,  in  the  “British  Journal  of  Photography,” 
March  27,  1908,  may  be  used,  namely  :  — 


Ozobrome  stock  solution  .  4  parts. 

10  per  cent,  potash  alum  solution  .  4  parts. 

10  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution  .  - 1  part. 

Water  to  make  solution  .  20  parts. 


The  bleacher  should  be  kept  in  a  yellow  bottle,  and  sufficient 
taken  to  bleach  as  many  prints  as  are  ready.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  prints  should  appear  as  if  bleached  for  toning  with  sulphide  : 
a  good  washing  is  necessary  to  remove  the  iron  salt  in  the  Ozo¬ 
brome  solution,  or  blue  stains  will  afterwards  appear.  The 
used  solution  should  be  put  away  in  another  yellow  bottle,  and 
may  be  used  again  if  it  remains  bright  yellow  ;  if  a  black  tinge 
appears  in  the  solution  it  should  be  thrown  away,  as  prints 
bleached  in  it  will  not  ink  well.  If  the  contrast  of  the  print 
needs  to  be  made  stronger,  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  may  be 
increased.  When  the  yellow  solution  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  away  the  prints  must  be  removed  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  in  this  bath  the 
yellow-brown  image  becomes  paler,  and  they  should  remain  in 
it  (with  constant  moving,  to  ensure  even  action)  until  a  slight 
relief  is  seen  on  the  print.  The  best  way  to  look  for  this  is  to 
blow  a  piece  surface-dry,  where  a  high-light  comes  against  a 
dark  shadow,  and  the  high-light  should  stand  up  slightly  above 
the  shadow.  It  is  then  washed  to  remove  the  acid,  and  it  may 
be  dried,  or,  better  still,  fixed  again,  to  remove  the  silver  bro¬ 
mide  still  remaining.  For  the  second  fixing  plain  hypo  should 
be  used,  but  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  may  be  added, 
to  prevent  precipitation  of  sulphur  by  the  acid  which  may  be 
left  in  the  prints.  The  fixing  should  be  followed  by  a  short 
washing,  and  the  print  may  be  inked  at  once  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
dry  it  and  re-soak  before  applying  the  ink.  If  it  is  dried  at 
this  stage,  the  surface  moisture  must  be  blotted  off ;  for,  if 
beads  of  water  remain  on  the  print,  they  prolong  the  drying  in 
patches,  which  may  afterwards  refuse  to  take  the  ink.  The 
blotting-paper  must  be  clean,  and  quite  free  from  particles  of 
iron,  such  as  float  about  a  room  heated  by  a  stove.  Every  speck 
of  iron  will  produce  a  blue  stain  which  cannot  be  removed. 


THe  Acid  Bath . 

The  preparation  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  requires  car<lJr 
serious  accidents  may  occur.  If  the  concentrated  acii 
measured  in  a  graduated  glass,  and  cold  water  poured  int 
sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  break  the  bottom  of  the  moa 
which  may  fall  off  and  splash  .the  acid  in  all  directions 
destroys  clothing  and  burns  the  skin  badly.  It  is  lx*st  to 
19  ounces  of  water  in  a  measure,  add  1  ounce  of  acid,  antt 
once  pour  out  into  a  porcelain  dish.  Enamelled  iron  dies 
should  never  be  used  either  for  bleaching  or  acid  baths,  as  -  lf. 
of  the  iron  is  sure  to  be  exposed  where  the  enamel  is  chi j  i 
and  blue  stains  will  appear  in  the  prints. 

How  the  Print  Should  LooR  Before  InRin 

When  the  dried  print  is  to  lie  inked,  it  should  be  soake  ir. 
water  until  a  decided  relief  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  (n 
cold  weather  it  may  take  some  time  to  produce  the  relief,  id 
it  may  be  hastened  by  giving  a  minute  or  two  in  the  acid  1  h 
or  by  a  short  immersion  in  tepid,  not  hot,  water.  The  neec  m* 
the  acid  or  tepid  water  must  be  decided  by  the  condition 
print.  Some  of  my  prints  that  inked  beautifully  and 
successful  pictures  never  had  any  acid  bath  at  all,  neither 
bleaching  nor  after  drying.  I  never  ink  a  print  now  until  it 
been  dried  after  bleaching,  as  I  find  they  always  work 
better.  Those  inked  at  once  without  drying  will  often  take 
ink  very  well  for  the  first  half  of  the  necessary  time,  but  py 
soon  become  too  soft,  and  the  ink  is  deposited  in  a  coarse  gr  u- 
lar  manner,  and  the  detail  in  the  lighter  parts  is  lost,  sce- 
times  completely,  and  they  require  great  care  to  finish  thei 

Those  that  have  been  dried  will  take  the  ink  just  as  we ’at 
the  end  as  they  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  andjie 
lighter  tones  and  the  details  are  not  lost.  I  prefer  to  bleach\i& 
print  before  it  has  been  dried,  because  the  process  goes  on  j  a 
very  uniform  manner  :  in  bleaching  after  drying  some  pattes 
are  very  obstinate,  and  require  a  long  time  to  bleach,  id 
although  eventually  they  do  bleach,  those  parts  will  not  taken© 
ink  well.  Some  recommend  using  the  bleaching  solution  a 
temperature  of  80  deg.  ;  but  the  results  have  proved  very  In- 
certain  in  my  hands,  sometimes  quite  good,  and  at  other  tips 
utter  failures.  It  is  better  to  keep  to  the  usual  method  ap 
bleaching,  etc.  ;  the  results  are  likely  to  be  more  uniform. 

Brushes  and  How  to  Use  Then). 

As  to  brushes,  the  bevelled  ones  of  fitch  hair,  known  as  cl  -a 
painters’  “  Jabbers,”  are  very  suitable;  but  those  specify 
made  for  oil  printing  are  far  the  best.  I  prefer  those  solchy 
Jas.  A.  Sinclair,  of  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  One  ca  pt 
have  too  many  brushes  :  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  be  ab  :o 
pick  up  a  clean,  dry  brush  at  any  moment  when  inking  apt. 
But  it  is  just  as  well  to  buy  only  two  or  three  at  first,  and  r- 
chase  others  as  experience  may  suggest.  One  or  two  brushes  nt 
square  will  be  useful  for  “hopping,”  but  hopping  shoulup 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  ;  it  is  necessary  sometimes,  altho  h 
the  best  results  are  usually  obtained  without  it. 

The  brush,  when  applying  the  ink,  should  be  held  uprijt, 
with  the  index-finger  resting  on  the  top  of  the  handle,  the  oi 
three  fingers  on  one  side,  and  the  thumb  on  the  other,  and 
elbow  resting  on  the  table.  By  this  method  the  bristles  at 
“  toe  ’  ’  of  the  brush  press  on  the  paper  first,  and  bend  d 
spread  out  a  little  before  the  “heel  ”  of  the  brush  comes  dou 
This  gives  a  beautifully  fine,  grainless  deposit  of  ink,  but  o 
doubt  every  worker  finds  his  own  particular  way ;  and,  )f 
course,  to  him,  that  is  the  best.  When  the  brush  is  first  appjd 
the  ink  “takes  ”  everywhere,  lights  and  darks  alike,  but  a  # 
gentle  dabs  on  the  same  spot  will  bring  up  the  details  and  tep 
in  a  manner  most  fascinating;  and  very  soon  one  finds  t J 
different  methods  of  dabbing  produce  different  effects  :  qu 
smart  touches,  produce  contrast  and  detail  ;  very  gentle,  sink¬ 
ing  dabs  give  softness,  and  reduce  the  sharpness  of  the  detb 
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an  be  made  to  obliterate  it.  But  patience  and  persistence 
?cessary,  and  a  print  which  at  the  first  few  touches  seemed 
se,  by  repeated  application  of  the  brush  will  grow  into  a 
one.  If  too  much  ink  has  been  put  on,  a  clean,  dry  brush 
iften  put  matters  right.  A  dark  part  may  be  lightened  by 
ping,”  allowing  the  brush  to  fall  from  the  height  of  an 
or  more,  and  catching  it  as  it  rebounds,  or  by  fixing  in  a 
wire  a  continuous  series  of  taps,  gentle  or  vigorous,  may  be 
For  this  a  square-cut  brush  is  best.  The  result  is  a 
lerable  lightening  of  the  light  tones  and  a  strengthening 
>  darks,  with  occasionally  a  coarseness  of  grain  that  is  un- 


“  Hopping.  ’ 
' 


ant,  and  possibly  a  harshness  of  the  “values.”  But  both 
defects  may  be  remedied  by  very  gently  dabbing  with  a 
|,  dry  brush  of  the  sloped  “  hart’s-foot”  shape.  S'ometimes 
j  the  distance  has  been  lightened  by  hopping  it  may  show 
:  mch  detail  ;  this  may  be  softened  by  the  gentlest  dabbing, 
j  he  detail  reduced  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  But  all  this 
I  nthusiastic  oil-printer  will  speedily  discover  for  himself, 

!  he  beginner  may  find  the  hint  will  help  him  over  his  first 
tiles. 

benever  the  brush  has  been  recharged  with  ink  it  is  best 
■ply  it  to  a  dark  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  wait  until  the 


amount  of  the  pigment  in  the  brush  has  been  reduced  before 
proceeding  to  the  lighter  parts,  and  those  places  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  very  delicate  may  be  inked  Avith  a  clean  brush, 
relying  on  picking  up  enough  ink  from  the  surrounding  darker 
parts.  It  will  soon  be  found  that  enormous  control  may  be 
exercised  over  the  “effect”  of  light  and  shade  desired  by  under 
or  over  inking.  One  danger  must  be  guarded  against,  and  that 
is  loss  of  aerial  perspective  by  piling  up  dark  on  distant  shadows. 
It  is  so  easy  to  obtain  lustrous,  juicy  shadoAvs  that  one  is  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  their  beauty,  and  tempted  to  scatter  fine 
deep  shadows  everywhere.  But  this  belongs  more  to  the  artistic 


Inking. 

side  of  the  process,  and  each  one  must  work  out  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,  getting  whenever  he  can  the  advice  of  artist  friends. 

After  some  practice  it  should  be  possible  to  pigment  a  Bromoil 
of  whole-plate  size  in  half  an  hour,  unless  it  contains  an 
elaborate  sky,  which  itself  may  take  longer  than  the  landscape 
part  of  the  picture.  When  skies  are  attempted  trouble  begins 
with  fluff  floating  in  the  air,  and  hairs  from  the  brushes,  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  are  new.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a  small 
room  like  an  operating  room  in  a  hospital,  where  dust,  etc.,  is 
regarded  as  a  deadly  enemy.  Harold  Baker. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  USEFUL  WORKING  TEST  FOR  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURITY  OF  MOUNTS. 


by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  when  a  photograph  shows 
|  of  fading,  or  within  a  short  time  becomes  yellow  in  the 
js,  for  the  mounts  to  be  suspected  as  the  cause.  In  many 
nces  correspondents  have  written  us  that  they  are  almost 
that  the  fading  was  due  to  the  mounts,  since  they  knew 
!  the  prints  were  thoroughly  washed,  evidently  overlooking 
act,  which  has  been  constantly  pointed  out  in  the  “B.J.” 
jllrty  years  past,  that  Avashing  is  but  of  secondary  importance 
e  prints  have  been  perfectly  fixed  in  the  first  instance, 
e  is  no  question  that  in  days  gone  by  a  considerable  amount 
'  ding  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  mounts. 

was  not  altogether  surprising,  seeing  that  at  that  time 
:  ff-makers  were  scarcely  to  blame.  They  did  not  know  the 
j  requirements  of  photography,  and  they  merely  supplied 
board  that  was  of  good  quality  as  a  cardboard.  The  paper, 
|'ver,  of  which  a  board  is  composed  may  be  of  the  best 
dy  for  the  ordinary  purposes  to  which  card-  or  drawing- 
ds  are  applied,  and  yet  may  have  a  deleterious  action  on 
ate  silver  photographs.  Now,  however,  mount-makers 


know  the  requirements  of  photographers,  and,  as  a  rule,  supply 
only  such  boards  as  are  suitable.  Still,  complaints  are  occasion¬ 
ally  heard  of  fading  said  to  be  caused  by  the  mounts. 

One  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  such  fading  is  that  unmounted 
prints  of  the  same  batch  have  remained  unchanged,  Avliile  those 
mounted  have  shown  signs  of  fading  within  a  comparatively 
brief  period.  That,  however,  though  exciting  suspicion,  is  not 
conclusive  evidence,  since  the  actual  cause  may  be,  and  fre¬ 
quently  is,  the  mountant.  For  instance,  I  have  observed  the  use 
of  starch  paste  that  would  certainly  have  more  or  less  injurious 
action  on  silver  prints.  This  mountant  soon  becomes  unsafe, 
even  while  it  retains  its  adhesive  properties.  It  should  be  made 
on  the  day  of  use. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  testing  of  mounts 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  free  from  such  matter  as  would 
act  deleteriously  on  photographs  requires  considerable  chemical 
knowledge.  So  it  does  if  one  Avants  to  know  what  the  injurious 
matter  consists  of  ;  but  what  a  photographer  wants  to  know  in 
practice  is  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  anything  present  that  will 
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act  on  his  pictures.  There  is  a  very  simple  and  practical  way 
of  deciding  this  point.  The  following  is  the  procedure  :  — 

The  mount  to  be  tested  is  taken,  and  half  of  it  covered  with 
a  thin  piece  of  glass  or  celluloid.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  glass 
plate,  and  on  that,  face  downward,  is  placed  an  albumen  or 
collodio-chloride  print — preferably  made  from  a  thin  negative 
and  lightly  printed.  On  that  is  put  five  or  six  thicknesses  of 
pure  blotting-paper  that  has  been  well  moistened  with  water. 
On  this,  again,  is  put  a  sheet  of  celluloid  or  a  glass  plate.  It  is 
well  for  convenience  in  examining  from  time  to  time  to  secure 
one  end  of  mount,  celluloid,  print,  and  blotting-paper  together 
with  a  couple  of  paper-fasteners.  The  whole  is  then  put  into 
a  printing-frame,  pressed  tight,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  glass  plate,  back  and  front,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 
Any  silver  pictures  kept  under  these  trying  conditions  will  even¬ 
tually  succumb.  If,  however,  that  portion  of  the  print  which 
has  been  kept  in  contact  with  the  mount  shows  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  spottiness  before  that  which  was  insulated  from  it  by 
the  glass  or  celluloid,  it  is  obvious  that  that  change  is  due  to 
the  mount.  In  very  bad  cases  we  have  known  three  or  four 
days  to  produce  a  marked  change.  In  others  a  month  or  more 
of  this  treatment  has  shown  no  difference  between  that  portion 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  mount  and  that  which  was 
protected  from  it.  The  prints  had  changed  equally  all  over 
alike.  The  reason  why  albumen  or  collodion  prints  are  used  is 
that  gelatine  ones,  if  kept  damp  so  long,  would  be  liable  to 
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stick  to  the  mounts,  and  so  prevent  examination  from 
to  time. 

P.O.P.  prints  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  injury  from 
mounted  on  impure  mounts  as  are  albumen  ones,  for  this  re 
with  both  of  them  the  raw  paper  lias  a  baryta  coating,  wlii 
an  extent,  insulates  the  image  film  from  tin*  paper,  and 
quently  the  mount  is  the  less  likely  to  affect  the  picture. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  when  coloured  mounts,  rnor< 
ticularly  those  of  chocolate  colour,  are  tested  in  this  wav.  . 
after  a  time,  the  print  becomes  stained  by  the  colouring-i  t  r 
on  the  board.  That,  however,  does  not  show  that  they  a  en¬ 
tirely  unsuitable  for  their  purpose — supposing  the  image  self 
remains  intact.  That  is  best  judged  of  by  examining  thjpic. 
ture  by  transmitted  light.  On  some  of  these  mounts  the  c  .urs 
are  liable  to  tint  the  whites  of  pictures  mounted  upon  em. 
This  can  generally  be  avoided  if  they  be  mounted  dry  v  li  a 
thick  mountant  (one  that  contains  but  a  minimum  of  Wer), 
and  then  put  up  to  dry  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tins  coue  is 
advisable  in  all  cases  of  mounting,  especially  if  the  moun  are 
not  above  suspicion,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  longer  a  jrint 
is  kept  in  a  moist  condition  on  an  impure  mount  the  lore 
likely  it  is  to  suffer  injury  therefrom. 

With  the  dry  mounting  system  impurities  in  the  mounts  eof 
little  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  print  is  not  in  actual  cdact 
with  it.  The  intermediate  sheet  of  adhesive  material  ser 
an  insulating  medium  between  the  print  and  the  mount. 

E.  W.  FoxU 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS  POPULARL 
EXPLAINED,  AND  A  SIMPLE  “SHUTTER-TESTER.” 


[A  lecture  given  by  Mr.  E. 


A.  Salt  before  the  Hoyal  Photographic  Society  on  the  23rd  February.  In  the  following  report  a  few  pos 
have  been  slightly  amplified.] 


The  subject  of  photographic  shutters  can  be  dealt  with  in  several 
different  aspects:  “Mechanically,”  involving  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  design.  “  Theoretically,”  which  is  almost  synonymous 
with  a  mathematical  treatment.  “Historically,”  an  interesting 
point  of  view  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention 
it  deserves1;  and  finally,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  “Practically,” 
considering  the  applicability  of  shutters  to  varied  photographic 
work,  and  their  respective  merits  and1  limitations. 

With  your  permission  I  propose  to-night,  in  plain  language  and 
without  'formulae,  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  .seem  to  me 
interesting,  though  selected,  perhaps,  in  a.  rather  haphazard  sort 
of  way.  Also,  I  propose  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  simple  shutter- 
tester  possessing  some  novel  features,  to  explain  its  construction, 
and  finally  to  show  some  characteristic  diagrams  of  well-known 
shutters  on  the  market.  The  difficulty  in  preparing  a  paper  of 
this  description  has  been  not  so  much  what  to  include,  but  what 
to  exclude.  Little  which  is  new  can  be  said  on  a  subject  which 
has  received  fair  consideration  in  the  past,  though  information  is 
rather  scattered,  and  occasionally  contradictory. 

Manufacturers  of  lenses  have  given  us  objectives  of  such  precision 
and  excellence  as  to  almost  approach  the  ideal.  The  shutter  lags 
behind  a  little  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comply 
with  every  condition.  These  are  many  and  varied,  and  frequently 
conflicting  in  nature.  Still  a  considerable  advance  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  has  been  achieved  in  recent  years,  and  the  modern  instru¬ 
ments  can  fairly  he  described  as  efficient,  some  are  highly  so.  In 
many  oases  they  exhibit  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity  packed 
into  a  very  small  space. 

Classification. 

Photographic  shutters  may  be  divided  into  three  broad  classes  :  — 

1.  Those  that  work  in  front  of,  or  immediately  behind,  the  lens. 

2.  Those  that  work  between  the  components  of  the  objective. 

3.  Those  that  work  contiguous  to  the  focal  plane,  immediately  in 

front  of  the  plate. 

In  the  first  class  the  familiar  Thornton-Pickard  roller-blind 


shutter — of  which  I  think  Kershaw’s  was  the  pioneer— 
doubtedly  the  most  popular.  Other  types  are  “studio,” 
ground,”  and  the  almost  obsolete  “drop-shutter.” 

Shutters  of  the  second  class,  working  close  to  the  diapl  gm, 
may  be  subdivided  into  those  forming  part  of  the  lens  ljunt, 
such  as  the  Goerz  “  Sector,”  Staley’s  “Compound,’  the  “Unijm, 
and  many  others;  and  those  built  into  the  camera,  and  mb  or 
less  inseparable  from  it,  as  is  instanced  by  the  type  adopt'  by 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia. 

The  third1  class,  working  immediately  in  front  of  the  plater,  of 
course,  represented  by  the  well-known  focal-plane  shuti  on 
which  much  inventive  talent  has  been  exercised.  The  fo  joing 
classification  is,  however,  arbitrary,  and  relates  more  to  the  ptuafl 
type  of  shutter  rather  than  its  performance.  All  shutters,  ii  .;Pec‘ 
tive  of  type,  might  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  namely  hose 
which  are  efficient  so  far  as  light-action  on  the  plate  is  con.  ned, 
and  those  that  are  of  low  efficiency.  Again,  it  would  be  psible 
to  draw  further  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  classification.  Is%> 
in  the  ease  where  the  light-action  on  the  plate  does  no  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  exposure,  and'  secondly,  heie 
it  is  approximately  proportional  for  one  particular  stop. 


Conditions  Involved. 

As  already  indicated,  the  conditions  which  a  shutter  d 


giwr 


has  to  meet  are  so  many  and  formidable  that  it  is  almc  o® 


of  the  question  to  embody  them  all  in  any  one  instrumen 


wonder  is  that  so  many  have  been  closely  realised.  It  to  be 


worth  while  just  glancing  at  a  list  of  these,  which  ce 
appears  sufficiently  long,  and  might  possibly  be  extended 

1.  F reedom  from  vibration. 

2.  Non-liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

3.  To  have  a  fair  range  of  speeds. 

4.  Marked  speeds  to  approximate  actual  speeds,  and 
vary  from  time  to  time  ;  or  ratio  of  speeds  to  remain  co 

5.  The  amount  of  light  transmitted  to  be  as  great  as  pos 

6.  To  work  equally  well  in  horizontal  and  vertical  posk11^ 


the 


linly 
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To  be  light  and  portable. 

To  possess  simplicity  of  adjustment, 
j  To  be  reasonable  in  price. 

So  far  as  possible,  to  illuminate  the  plate  evenly. 

To  be  fairly  noiseless  in  operation. 

Not  to  open  on  being  set. 

rst  comes  “Freedom  from  vibration,”  a  shutter  which  gives 
s<  >us  vibration  being  useless.  A  shock  after  the  exposure  is  not 
o  nuch  moment  unless  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  lens.  It  has 
b  i  suggested  that  a  glass  of  water  be  stood  on  the  camera,  and 
it  surface  observed  to  see  whether  it  shows  signs  of  tremor  on 
n  ise  of  the  shutter.  Such  a  test  trial  has  show7n  is  too 
;t  re,  and  might  condemn  a  useful  and  serviceable  tool. 
ie  second  requirement,  that  the  shutter  shall  not  be  likely  to 
out  of  order,  is  of  self-evident  importance. 

ie  third,  providing  for  a  fair  range  of  speeds,  say  from  half 
il  ;cond  or  longer  to  l-40th  or  l-60th,  is  not  asking  too  much 
c  a  lens-shutter. 

ie  fourth  condition,  that  the  marked!  speeds  shall  approximate 
o  re  actual  speeds,  is  reasonable,  also  that  they  shall  not  vary 
a  ely  from  time  to  time ;  or,  alternatively,  that  the  ratio  of 
j  ds  be  fairly  constant.  Very  few  shutters  comply  with  either 
f  lese  conditions,  the  slower  speeds  in  the  region  of  l-20th  sec. 
tg  generally  faster  than  indicated,  and  the  higher  speeds  slower. 
i  lany  cases  there  appears  to  be  hardly  any  relationship  between 
t“  actual”  and  “marked”  speeds.  It  is  curious  to  note,  but 
i  a  fact,  that  many  workers  express  a  complete  indifference  on 
i  point,  frequently  justifying  their  attitude  by  urging  there  are 
i  lany  uncertain  factors  present  when  taking  a  photograph  that 
:  more  or  less  will  make  no  difference.  In  this  connection  I  have 
f  gravely  informed  by  a  plate-maker  that  he  did  not  care  a 
n  farthing  whether  his  shutter  “banged  off”  at  l-20t;h  or 
« h  second,  though  he  subsequently  admitted  that  if  one  second 
the  correct  exposure  for  a  portrait  in  a  studio  he  would 
be  indifferent  to  prolonging  it  four  times,  which  seems  hardly 
al. 

anks  to  the  latitude  of  modern  dry-plates,  presentable  results 
loubt  are  obtainable  from  widely  varying  exposures,  but  the 
rge  hand-camerist  accepts,  with  the  resignation  of  the  inevit- 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  failures  than  he  would  tolerate 
i  giving  time  exposures.  The  panchromatic  plate  and  its 
5 ted  filter  are  coming  more  and!  more  into  use,  and  have 
'■  stay.  I  hey  certainly  demand  more  care  in  exposure  than 
hochromatised  plates,  even  of  extreme  speed, 
thetic  indeed  is  the  case  of  the  would-be  careful  beginner, 
scrupulously  rises  a  meter,  and  for  future  reference  and 
unce  tabulates,  with  other  factors,  “Ananias”  and  ever 
mg  shutter  speeds  as  records  of  fact.  Provided  that  the 
id  shutter  speeds — even  if  they  do  not  agree  with  those 
ed  are  fairly  constant,  accurate  work,  based  on  past  experi- 
fcan  no  doubt  be  done.  It  is  easy  to  be  captious  on  the 
ion  of  shutter  speeds.  In -my  opinion,  if  the  “actual”  and 
ked  agree  within  25  per  cent,  there  is  not  much  to  com- 
labout. 

e  fifth  requirement  relates  to  the  ratio  between  the  tune 
bed  in  opening  and  closing  and  the  amount  of  light  admitted 
ig  that  period.  It  is  of  importance  and  will  be  dealt  with 

e  remaining  conditions  do  not  require  much  comment;  No.  11 
distinct  benefit  to  the  up-to-date  press  photographer,  as 
ng  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  even  on  occasion 
uction  of,  or  injury  to,  the  camera.  The  last  requirement  is. 
arse,  essential  for  magazine  and  roll-film  cameras,  and  is  advan- 
us  in  all  cases. 

would  be  possible  to  try  and  estimate  how  far  the  various 
ers  on  the  market/  meet  the  conditions  laid  down.  No  definite 
usions  could  be  drawn,  and  it  would  be  more  or  less  waste 
mo  to  attempt  it.  To  the  shutter-designer  the  necessity  of 
}ing  with  commercial  requirements  as  to  weight,  bulk,  price, 
so  forth,  or  even  with  the  fads  or  fancies  of  users,  must 
,e  most  exasperating  restrictions  and  limitations. 

Melhods  of  Controlling  “  Speeds.*’ 

can  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  various  methods  adopted 
ontrolling  “speeds,”  the  most  ineffective  and  erratic  results 


being  due  to  variation  in  spring-tension  alone.  Shutters  fitted  to 
the  cheapest  hand-cameras  are  examples.  The  highly  efficient  and 
reliable  roller-blind  shutters  might  be  held  to  fall  under  this 
category,  but  here  the  spring  has  a  long  uncoil,  and  the  blind 
must  act  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  brake. 

Another  and  favourite  method  depends  upon  pneumatic  regula¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  packing  a  piston  air-tight 
in  a  cylinder,  the  piston  being  connected'  to  the  actuating  parts 
of  the  shutter,  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through  an  orifice 
adjustable  in  area,  in  turn  permitting  a  variable  rate  of  move¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  Thornton-Pickard  in  their  familiar  “  time-exposure 
valve”  employ  an  ingeniously  devised  air-leak,  and  have  applied 
a  neat  modification  to  their  latest  diaphragmatic  shutter,  the 
“Sunbeam.”  Speaking  generally,  this  method  has  been  largely 
superseded,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  enlarging  a 
hole  by  means  of  a  slide  allows  leakage  out  of  proportion  to  area. 
By  opening  a  series  of  minute  holes  of  equal  area,  a  more  propor¬ 
tional  effect  is  obtained'.  The  difference  observable  is  doubtless 
due  to  air  friction. 

The  system  of  pneumatic  regulation  chiefly  adopted  at  present, 
illustrated  in  the  “Unicum”  and  other  shutters,  is  to  fit  a  plunger 
loosely  within  a  cylinder,  with  a  consequent  air  leak  between  the 
two,  the'  cylinder  is  linked  up  to  the  actuating  parts  of  the 
shutter,  and  alterations  of  speed  are  made,  not  by  varying  the 
air  leak,  but  by  altering  the  length  of  travel  of  the  cylinder.  The 
slowest  speed  utilises  the  full  travel,  the  higher  speeds  propor¬ 
tionally  less.  In  theory  this  is  admirable  ;  in  practice  the  plunger 
and  cylinder  are  usually  made  far  too  small.  In  a  valuable  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  on  “  Shutter  Design  ”  some  years  ago,* 
it  was  pointed  out  that  at  the  highest  speeds  the  range  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  cylinder  is  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  inoperative'. 
Before  air  can  leak  it  must  obviously  be  compressed,  and  a  very 
short  travel  probably  merely  compresses  the  air,  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  controlling  leakage  to  come  into  play.  Consequently,  the 
“  l-50th  ”  and  “1-TOOth”  second  marked  on  the  shutter  may  be 
one  and  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  neither  of  the  marked 
speeds.  A  deposit  of  damp  or  dust  may  very  seriously  alter 
the  rate  of  air-leak,  as  when  plunger  and  cylinder  are  of  small 
dimensions  they  must  necessarily  be  fairly  close  fitting.  If  made 
larger,  a  looser  fit  is  allowable,  with  a  greatly  lessened  tendency 
to  alter  through  outside  influence.  Shutters  fitted  to,  and  forming 
part  of,  the  camera  front  generally  allow  of  this  being  done.  To 
obtain  retarding  action  approximately  proportional  to  the  travel, 
the  residual  air-space  should  be  constant,  but  this  is  more  a 
matter  for  the  designer  than  the  user.  The  plunger,  of  course, 
should1  never  be  oiled.  Irrespective  of  any  deficiencies  in  the 
pneumatic  control,  in  some  shutters  the  leaves  are  pivoted  so  close 
to  the  thrust  that  a  deposit  of  damp  on  the  sectors  must  exercise 
a  powerful  leverage  against  the  somewhat  weak  spring.  Under 
these  conditions  “speeds”  will  vary  with  climatic  changes. 

Mechanical  friction  brakes  acting  by  pressure  are  occasionally 
adopted  in  lieu  of  pneumatic  action.  Such  brakes  require  making 
with  great  care,  and  it  has  been  stated  they  vary  largely  from 
time  to  time  without  apparent  cause. 

Another  method  of  regulation  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  has 
application  to  a  disc  or  segment  of  a  circle,  having  an  aperture 
passing  across  the  diaphragm  without  alteration  of  spring  tension. 
The  method1  consists  of  reducing  the  aperture  to  increase  “speed,” 
and  is  the  principle  adopted  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Ltd.,  in  their 
“  Frena  ”  and  “  Celverex  ”  shutters,  presently  to  be  referred  to. 

Efficiency. 

The  next  point  in  shutters  which  can  usefully  be  examined,  and 
at  somewhat  greater  length,  is  that  of  “efficiency.”  This  question 
is  certainly  a  most  complicated  one  if  all  factors  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  content  with  approxima¬ 
tions,  but  approximations  amply  sufficient  from  a  practical  aspect, 
then  the-  subject  can  be  simplified.  The  “  speed  ”  of  shutters  has  been 
several  times  alluded  to,  a  common  if  not  precise  term  for  express¬ 
ing  “  the  total  duration  of  time  occupied  between  the  first  opening 
and  final  closing  of  the  shutter  or  lens-aperture  ” ;  an  expression 
merely  indicating  an.  interval  of  time,  not  necessarily  having  any 
definite  relationship  to  the  amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  during 
such  period.  This  is  usually  and  conveniently  designated  “  dura- 

*  “Pliot.  Journal,-’  1905,  p.  34.  Abstracted  in  “  B.J.  Almanac,”  1906,  p.  739. 
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tion  of  exposure.”  The  duration  of  exposure  contrasted  with  the 
amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  may  be  considered  in  one  or  two 
simple  examples.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  we  give  a  “  cap 
exposure  ”  of  five  minutes,  then  the  time  occupied  in  taking  the 
cap  off  and  replacing  it  is  obviously  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  exposure  that  it  may  be  neglected.  The  duration  of 
exposure  has  been  five  minutes,  the  plate  has  seen  the  full  aperture 
of  the  lens  practically  all  the  time,  and  has  therefore  received  an 
effective  exposure  of  five  minutes  also.  The  “effective  exposure” 
and  the  “duration  of  exposure”  in  this  case  therefore  coincide. 
Different  would  be  the  case  of  an  “on  and  off”  cap  exposure  of, 
say,  half  a  second.  Here  the  plate  would  only  see  the  full  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  lens  for  a  fraction  of  the  total  time.  If  we  assume  that 
during  the  total  duration  of  exposure,  half  the  light  which  would 
otherwise  have  reached  the  plate  has  been  obstructed  by  the  lens 
cap,  then  although  the  duration  of  exposure'  has  been  half  a 
second',  the  effective  exposure  is  quarter  of  a  second  only. 

Exactly  the  same  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  all  photographic 
shutters,  excluding  the  focal-plane,  which  in  a  sense  may  be  taken 
to  uncover  the  plate,  not  the  lens.  Some  light  must  be  obstructed 
by  the  sectors'  of  a  diaphragm,  shutter,  or  blind  of  a  Thornton- 
Pickard,  whilst  in  the  act  of  opening  and  closing.  In  a  hypothetical 
and  ideal  shutter,  taking  no  time  lo  open  and  no  time  to  close, 
then  the  duration  of  exposure'  and  the  effective  exposure  are 
identical,  and  it  is  convenient  to  gauge  all  shutters  in  comparison 
with  this  ideal.  Let  us  suppose  an  “  iris  ”  shutter  opening  and 
closing  in  circular  form  at  constant  or  uniform  rate  and  having 
no  period  of  full  opening — that  is  to  say,  no  sooner  is  it  fully  open 
than  the  leaves  begin  to  close.  Such  a  shutter  on  paper  is  one-third 


Fig.  1. 


of  the  ideal,  or  in  usual  phraseology  has  an  efficiency  of  33:i;  per 
cent.  If  the  duration  of  exposure  is  one  second,  then  the  effective 
exposure  is  obviously  ^  sec. 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of  shutters  with  complete  accuracy 
we  should  have  to  ascertain  the  time  the  shutter  takes  to  open 
and  close,  the  way  in  which  this  is  effected,  any  acceleration  or  re¬ 
tardation,  and  the  period  of  full  opening.  Next  we  should  have 
to  calculate  w7hat  part  of  the  initial  opening  and  final  closing 
will  have  no  appreciable  light-action  on  the  plate.  To  solve  this 
pretty  little  problem  the  type  of  shutter  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  capability  of  the  plate  for  registering  minimum 
light-action,  wrhich  I  understand  is  a  relationship  between  the  H. 
and  D.  number  and  the  power  of  giving  density.  The  result  ob¬ 
tained  might  be  true  for  the  centre  of  the  plate.  For  other  por¬ 
tions,  corrections  would  have  to  be  applied  for  the  loss  of  light  due 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  iris,  together  with  any  cutting  off  by  the 
lens  mounts.  A  change  of  stop  would  necessitate  still  further 
calculations.  The  final  result  if  correct  would  be  a  splendid  example 
of  misdirected  energy,  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  any  good  that 
might  accrue. 

Qualifying  Factors, 

Fig.  1  is  a  conventional  diagram  of  an  exposure  given  by  a  shutter 
having  no  period  of  full  opening,  and  moving  at  a  constant  rate.  If 
we  assume  the  total  duration  of  exposure  to  be  1- 100th  sec.,  and  the 
shutter  to  he  an  iris  one,  then  the  theoretical  efficiency  as  just  stated 
will  be  33-3  per  cent.,  and  the  effective  exposure  l-300th  sec.  only. 
This  looks  very  bad,  but  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  seems,  one  of  the 
factors,  and1  the  most  uncertain  one,  in  the  calculations  just  men¬ 
tioned,  coming  into  play.  To  illustrate  this,  let  uis  divide  the  total 
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duration  of  expoisuro  into  ten  equal  parts,  as  shown  by  the  ver',1 
lines.  Each  division.  Her.-tbi  will  i  <-|  .i .  ~.-i  i :  !  1 
let  us  give  an  f  value  to  the  full  opening  .say  f!6 — and  with  a  In 
of  dividers  find  out  wffiere  the  iris  first  reaches  the  diameter  n L 
sented,  say  by  fi  16,  and  again  closes  down  to  that  aperture,  p< |t, 
X  X1  in  the  diagram,  nearly  four  divisions.  Taking  three  divi  IS 
only,  representing  about  l-330th  of  a  second  duration,  is  then  , 
operating  at  such  a  small  average  effective  aperture  that  the  |  ,. 
may  be  inappreciably  affected,  especially  if  it  has  to  mo  j  a 
rapidly  moving  object.  The  net  result  of  this  is  that  althouui 
a  per  the  duration  of  exposure  is  l-100th  sec.,  in  actual  pra  •« 
it  may  work  out  at  nearly  l-150th  sec.  It  follows  that  as  the  <  a 


tion  of  exposure  in  effect  decreases,  the  efficiency  of  the  shutter  so 
increases,  and  that  very  noticeably.  I  have  not  worked  out  the  op 
value  representing  the  average  area  of  opening  to  divisions 
each  side  of  the  diagram,  but  it  would  be  a  small  one.  The  pt 
is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  frequently  escapes  notice.  It  is  a ,'is- 
turbing  factor  which  can  hardly  be  allowed  for,  it  applies  ,re 
strongly  to  diaphragmatic  shutters,  and  probably  most  power  ly 
of  all  to  the  iris  shutter  instanced.  It  diminishes  the  theoreal 
value  of  “  lap  ”  in  the  shutter,  and  in  the  case  of  the  “  iris  ”  ten  to 
upset  calculated  depth  based-  on  a  stop  representing  average  *a. 
In  the  case  of  shutters  which  open  and  close  from  the  side,  it  jay 
happen  that  owing  to  the  length  of  the  lens-barrel,  the  centre  c  he  l 


STALEY'S  COMPOUND 

Fig.  3. 


plate  may  receive  no  light  until  an  appreciable  amount  of  uni 
ing  has  taken  place.  The  same  problem  presents  itself  in  a  sh 
different  way.  We  assumed  “-constant  rate”  in  the  case  t. 
whereas  probably  in  all  shutters  acceleration  occurs, 
acceleration  on  paper  infers  diminished  efficiency.  Fig.  2  is  a  i 
roughly  representing  acceleration  a-s  the  square,  every  fifth  div. 
a  degree  of  acceleration  which  would  not  o-ccur  in  practice ;  £ 
will  illustrate  an  extension  of  the  principle  under  consider 
Here,  compared  to  “constant  rate,”  the  efficiency  has 
apparently  very  seriously  reduced ;  but  if  we  take  similar  p 
X  X1,  representing  diameters  of  f/'l6,  the  efficiency  of  th-e  aoct 
tion  -curve  may  agree  fairly  closely  with  tnat  of  constant  late 
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rison  is  not  exact,  for  in  the  case  of  “acceleration”  a  longer 
s  occupied  in  reaching  the  aperture  stated.  Various  values 
Luting  “efficiency”  have  been  given  to  different  types  of 
is  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  period  of  full  opening, 
rationally  011  certain  other  assumptions  that  may  not  occur  in 
■e.  From  what  has  been  said  they  can  only  be  approximations 
best,  bub  they  are  useful  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the 
-off  portions  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  exposure, 
lv  speaking,  provided  the  rate  of  opening  and  closing  is 
and  there  is  a  fair  range  of  full  opening,  it  does  not  matter 
ouch  in  what  manner  that  opening  and  closing  is  effected.  It 
Lever,  material  with  diaphragmatic  shutters  when  the  lens  is 
it  full  aperture,,  the  period  of  full  opening  being  small  or  nil. 

O'.  3  three  diagrams  of  popular  shutters  are  shown,  each  having 
1  to  half  its  diameter.  The  roller-blind,  as  can  be  seen,  rapidly 
bts  a.  considerable  area.  The  iris  at  this  stage  shows  up  badly, 
first  half  of  the  diameter  is  very  inefficient ;  from  this  point 
itly  improves.  The  method  of  opening  adopted  in  the  “  com- 
”  gives  undoubtedly  greater  efficiency  than  does  the  “iris,” 
conditions  remaining  the  same.  The  “  Unicuum  ”  would  occupy 
te  mediate  position,,  its  initial  opening  being  elliptical.  No 
comparison,  based  purely  on  the  mode  of  opening  and  dosing, 

;  made  between  the  roller-blind  and  diaphragmatic  shutters  ; 
any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  diagrams  must  not  be  pushed 
r. 

Methods  of  Testing  Shutters. 

filing  to  the  methods  adopted,  for  testing  shutters,  these  have 
many  and  varied,  and  can  be  sharply  distinguished  into  two 

Those  that  measure  the  duration  of  exposure  only,  either  by 
)  inspection  or  photographic  impression  ;  and 
!  Those  that  not  only  record  duration,  but  by  calculation,  simple 

•  uerwise,  enable  the  effective  exposure  and  efficiency  of  the 
lr  to  be  deduced.  They  are  the  niore  useful. 

i]  lass  (1),  the  revolution  of  a  bicycle  wheel  with  silvered  bead 
Jedi  to  reflect  a  point  of  light ;  or  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum 
Similar  bead  against  a  scale  ;  the  rotation  at  variable  rates  of  a 
t  ated  or  islitted  disc,  allowing  flashes  of  light  to  pass  ;  a  wavy 
sj  on  a  dry-plate  made  by  movement  of  a  camera  with  lens 
ijed  on  a  naked  arc  of  known  alternating  period,  are  examples. 
Jarnegie  has  ingeniously  recorded  the  travel  of  a  falling  ball  by 
;  cal  means,  different  distances  representing  different  durations 
1  osure.  A  defect  in  most  of  these  systems  is  that  when  records 
Right  photographically,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  exposure 
Lily  vignette  away  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
f  one  begins  or  ends.  Neither  is  the  method  of  visual  inspection 
?  ™  error.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  give  a  long-known 
)■  ire  by  hand  with  a  very  small  stop,  and  to  compare  the  results 
ed  with  those  secured  by  shutter  exposures  with  a  large  stop. 
e  'ng  from  memory,  it  was,  I  think,  claimed  that  the  shutter 
?  viz.,  durations  of  exposure — could  by  this  means  be  arrived 
uriously  enough  the  method  would  only  show  effective 

I  ires,  though  even  here  disturbing  factors'  creep  in.  No  indica- 

II  °f  the  efficiency  or  duration  of  exposure  would  be  possible, 

1  h  if  the  former  were  known  in  advance  the  latter  might  be 
I  rimately  calculated. 

A  Pneumatic  “Speed”  Recorder, 

■  >ther  method  of  timing  “  durations  ”  wais  evolved  by  Mr. 

•  .  Smith,  of  the  Platinotype  Co.,  quite  recently.  It  applies  to 
a  ragm  shutters  only  opening  from  and  closing  to  the  centre, 
i'  fly  it  might  be  adapted  to  others.  It  appears  to  be  quite 

|  ^  L  certainly  very  simple.  In  fig.  4  “  T  ”  is  a  tube  adjustable 
1  d  down,  out  of  which  a  gentle  current- of  air  is  flowing.  B  is 
T  hoard  having  the  circular  opening  shown.  M  is  a  mica  disc, 
fjied  to  one  end  of  the  board  by  means  of  a  flattened  watch- 
1  p’  which  has  just  sufficient  force  to  allow  the  disc  normally  to 
Djthe  opening.  On  the  underpart  of  the  disc,  M,  is  fastened  a 
n'  camel-hair  brush,  charged  with  aniline  dye  solution.  S  is  a 
°!°  hmit  the  action  of  the  disc.  R  is-  a  drum,  rotating  at  known 
J’  around  which  is  wound  some  white  paper.  • 

:  s  hut  ter  to  be  tested  is  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the  board, 
[q  ^*e  ?h)e  brought  down  centrally.  Air  is  turned  on,  either  by 
°:ng  into  the  tube,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way,  and  the 


shutter  released.  The  mica  disc  is  instantly  depressed,  and  the 
brush  leaves  a  recording  streak  on  the  rotating  paper  indicating  the 
duration  of  exposure.  Time  has  not  permitted  a  complete  test  of 
this  appliance.  For  a  given  varying  shutter-speed  repeated,  it  will 
indicate,  practically  speaking,  the  same  length  of  trail  each  time, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  trail  will  be  a  close  approximation 
of  the  duration  of  exposure. 

The  contrivances  in  class  No.  2  vary  in  detail,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  cause  a  shadow-image,  or  image  focussed  by  a  lens,  to  record 
itself  on  a  film  or  dry-plate,  one  of  the  earliest  and  probably  as 


Fig.  4. 

■efficient  as  any  being  Sir  Win.  Abney’s.  It  is,  however,  c-ompii-- 
caied  so  far  as  number  of  parts  are  concerned  and  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  ordinary  amateur. 


j\  Simplified  Sirvutter-Tester. 

The  ishutter-tester  now  to  be  described  was  an  attempt  on  my 
part  to  reduce  the  device  to  the  simplest  proportions,  and  can  oniy 
claim  to  be  a  modification  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  fairly 
easily  constructed,  comparatively  inexpensive  to  make,  is  portable, 
and  will  record  duration  of  exposures  within  reasonable  limits 
with  exactitude,  and  the  efficiency  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy 
for  practical  purposes.  Fig.  5  is  a  diagrammatic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  appliance.  On  the  right  is  a  light-tight  box 


c 


Fig.  5. 


or  camera,  fitted  with  a  lens  in  sliding  tube  for  focussing.  On  the 
left  is  seen  in  side  and  front-  elevation,  a-  board  CC,  behind  which 
is  an  incandescent  burner  illuminating  a  slit  S.  This  illuminated 
si, is  focussed  on  a.  dry  plate  P,  by  the  lens,  by  means  of  a 
mirror  M,  set  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  The  dry-plate  is  supported 
by  a  carrier  capable  of  rotation  at  definite  speed . 

On  the  release  of  the  shutter  a  point  of  light  is  first  recorded 
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i>n  the  rotating  plate  at  F,  broadening  into  a  circular  band  repre¬ 
senting  full  aperture,  and  tailing  off  again  into  a  point  on  the 
completion  of  the  exposure.  By  applying  the  developed  plate  to 
a  home-made  protractor  on  glass,  secured  by  copying  a  drawing 
in  the  camera,  the  number  of  degrees  covered  can  be  read  off,  and 
deducting  the  width  of  the  slit  image  the  duration  of  exposure  is 
ascertained;.  The  efficiency  of  the  shutter  can  be  closely  arrived 
■at  by  noting  the  number  of  degrees  occupied  in  opening  and  closing, 
and  in  the  period  of  full  aperture.  The  tailing-off  portions  of 
different  types  of  shutters  are  given  a  value.  The  “iris,”  for 
instance,  33-L  per  cent.,  the  roller-blind,  and  diaphragm  shutters 


Fig.  6. 

such  a,s  the  “  C  elver  ex,”  50  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  A  simple  sum 
will  then  give  the  efficiency  direct.  The  lens  and  slit  both  rise 
and  centre  to  allow  several  diagrams  to  be  made  on  one  plate. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  side  view  of  the  camera  with  both  sides  removed.*' 
The  carrier  holding  the  mirror  slides  in  and'  out,  in  grooved 
pieces  affixed  to  the  top,  parallel  with  the  front.  The  lower 
part  can  be  swung  into  a  horizontal  position  to  permit  removal 
of  the  plate-carrier  underneath.  The  latter  movement  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  which  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  One  occasionally  -may 
forget  to  restore  the  carrier  to  its  normal  position,  prior  to  making 
a  test.  The  mirror  is  -surface-silvered.  If  any  difficulty  is  expert 
enced  in  either  doing  this  or  getting  it  done,  Mr.  Calver,  the 


Fig.  7. 

well-known  maker  of  reflecting  telescopes,  will  silver  a  slip  of  thick 
plate-glass  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  block  of  wood  protruding  to 
the  right  is  bored  vertically  to  take  a  pencil,  which,  when  inserted 
and  pressed  down,  describes  a  circle  on  the  dry-plate,  and  allows 
of  its  being  subsequently  centred  on  the  protractor.  A  special 
spring  motor  -sold  by  Messrs.  George  Adams  and  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  for  driving  gramophones  is  used  to  rotate  the  plate.  It 
is  extremely  well  made,  and  at  two  revolutions  per  second  repeated 
tests  have  failed  to  record  more  than  one  per  cent,  variation  in  speed. 
There  is  plenty  of  power  in  the  main  spindle,  which  at  one 
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winding  will  revolve  about  400  times  at  a  maximum  speed 
three  revolutions  per  second.  At  one  revolution  per  m 
does  not  rim  with  so  much  accuracy.  In  practice  two  rev< 
per  second  are  adhered  to.  Speeds  of  half  a  second  and  skr 
be  recorded  if  necessary,  by  slightly  lowering  the  risin 
when  an  exposure  is  made.  A’rackwork  attachment  would 
tate  this.  The  lower  part  of  the  plate  carrier  is  onicalh 
to  take  the  main  spindle,  which  slightly  uapers  at  its  upp  ,  ,j 
At  the  right  of  the  motor  is  seen  a  dry-cell,  the  current  1 0l|l,j, 
a  contact  point  on  the  main  spindle,  actuating  a  small  igm 
and  armature  shown  above  it,  giving  an  audible  click  Jeaeh 
revolution.  A  switch  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  can  a  to 
prevent  possible  contact  being  made  when  not  in  use.  The 
of  the  camera  is  divided  into  two.  to  prevent  leakage  e (light 
from  the  winder  aperture. 


The  motor  is  stopped-  by  a  push  and  pull  knob  at  thepa-k 
Both  sides  are  removable  and  are  rebated  to  pi  event  light  ei  Ting 
Fig.  7  shows  the  rising  front  and  scale,  the  winder  being  the 
left,  the  regulating  knob  just  behind  it.  The  other  side  ifjuite 
free  and  can  be  removed  in  an  instant. 

Fig.  8  is  a  diagram  of  the  plate-holder.  The  shutte  rster 
illustrated  was  originally  designed  to  take  plates  4jf  inches  bare. 
The  more  handy  quarter-plates  have  been  substituted  w[  no 
apparent  disadvantage.  P  is  the  plate.  It  is  held  simp)  and 
securely  in  position  by  a  slotted  sliding  piece  B,  which  cau  the 
plate  to  bear  against-  the  stops  ,S  S1.  The  stop  S1  shot  be 


Fig.  8. 


opposite  the  thrust  of  the  sliding  piece,  viz.,  the  screw  the 
slot.  In  use  the  image  of  the  slit  is  focussed-  on  a  piece  of 'hits 
paper  gummed  on  to  an  old  quarter-plate  negative,  which  enj con¬ 
veniently  be  ruled  into  fractions  of  -an  inch,  so  that  the  lei  ;h  of 
the  slit  image  can  be  noted’,  and  the  amount  of  rise  necess- ;  for 
each  successive  exposure  arrived  at.  The  slit-  image  is  r-  L’ded 
/at  the  endJ  of  the  plate,  or  in  the  middle,  rvhen  station  i,  so 
that  its  width  m-av  be  deducted  from  each  reading.  Its  vf  ',  of 


course,  varies,  very  materially  close  to  the  centre.  It  is  < 
portance  that  the  slit  image  shall  coincide  with  a  radial  line 
the  centre  of  rotation  as  shown  at  A.  If  non -coincident  as 
tratedi  nearer  the  centre  A1,  actual  durations  of  exposure  v 
lengthened,  except  in  the  case  of  diaphragm  shutters  opening 
and  closing  to  the  centre ;  but  even  here  the  record  will  t 
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*  In  the  illustration  the  lens  is  shown  too  low. 
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ted  in  shape.  A  slight  error  -due  to  inaccuracy  of  construction 
n  be  remedied  by  an  inclination  of  the  slit  from  the  vertical. 

The  apparatus  is  also  designed  to  take  a  drum,  around  which 
sensitive  film  on  celluloid  is  fixed.  At  very  high  speeds  l-100th 
\  and  over  (rare  in  lens  shutters)  the  readings  on  the  plate  are 
all.  and  errors  in  readings  may  occur.  An  easy  way  devised  for 
■aohing  the  film  is  to  bore  two  slightly  tapering  connected  holes, 
shown  in  Fig.  9  in  plan.  The  film  is  wound  round  the  drum, 
d  its  two  ends  brought  together  in  A,  a  tapering  wedge  is  then 
serted  which  grips  the  film,  a  second  wedge  at  B  tightens  it. 
Fig.  10  shows  the  slit-carrier  on  the  left,  slits  of  various  lengths 
ing  held1  in  the  square  recess.  The  circular  black  lines  drawn 


Fig.  10. 

md  the  slit  enable  the  shutter  to  be  centred  with  ease.  On 
right  is  the  shutter-carrier,  which  is  self-explanatory.  The  ends 
the  screws  are  filed  flat  and  faced  with  leather  to  prevent  injury 
the  shutter.  The  shutter-carrier  is  clamped  to  the  shelf  of 
i  -slit-carrier. 

i'ig.  11  is  a  side  view  showing  the  back  of  the  slit-carrier,  with 
i  andescent  gas  jet  behind,  and  with  pointer  on  scale  to  indicate 
;  ount  of  rise,  the  clamping  screw  being  underneath.  The  whole 
i  laratus  is  mounted  on  a  baseboard,  on  which  the  camera  slices, 
£  de-strips  'being  attached'  underneath.  Several  slit  images,  six 


Fig.  11. 

^jiiore,  can  be  taken  on  one  quarter-plate  according  to  the  scale 
^  red.  If  large  scale  diagrams  are  required,  focus  should  be 
^listed  for  a  few  varying  lengths  of  slit  images  which  should  be 
af e-red)  to,  the  amount  of  rise  ascertained,  and  tabulated  for 
!  r®  reference.  This  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  appears,  for 
rise  of  the  slit-carrier  causes  the  image  to  traverse  the  plate 
he  opposite  direction  to  that  imposed  by  the  rising  front  of 
camera,  and  the  ratio  will  alter  with  alterations  of  distance 
Yp.e  other  hand1,  if  the  object  is  merely  to  record  speeds,  or 
. ' 1  °ns  exposure,  then  the  slit-carrier  and  camera  can  be  set 

^  tic  a  distance  apart  that  the  rising  front  of  the  latter  will 
practically  equivalent  to  the  movement  of  the  slit-image  on 


the  plate.  An  alternative  method  of  construction  would  be  to 
dispense  with  the  rise  altogether,  and  cause  the  plate-carrier  and 
motor  to  slide  bodily  back  in  grooves  indicating  the  amount  of 
such  movement  by  a  scale.  This  would  cause  the  slit-image  to 
fall  on  different  portions  of  the  plate ;  a  rise,  however,  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  film  on  a  drum  is  employed 

the  protractor  used  is  shown  in  fig.  12.  In  order  to  avoid  crowding 
it  is  divided  into  twenty-five  divisions,  each  being  sub-divided 
into  five — 125  in  all.  These  can  again  be  mentally  sub-divided  into 
quarters,  should  an  inexact  number  of  divisions  be  occupied.  In 
practice  each  division  is  read  as  representing  four  degrees.  Then 
with  the  motor  rotating  twice  a  second,  each  degree  will  represent 
1-1, 000th  sec.  The  highest  speeds  are  taken  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  obtain  wider  readings,  the  slower  ones  towards  the  centre, 
where  errors  in  draughtmanship  in  the  protractor  are  more  likely 
to  occur,  and  are  of  the  least  consequence.  The  readings  could  be 
made  to  automatically  record  the  sneeds  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
mounting  the  protractor  over,  and  in  contact  with,  the  dry-plate. 

Some  Typical  Diagrams. 

We  can  now  consider  some  typical  diagrams  of  representative 
shutters  on  the  market.  In  all,  the  beginning  of  the  curve  repre- 


Fig.  12. 


senting  the  opening  of  the  shutter  points  in  the-  direction  of  rotation, 
indicated  by  the  arrow  head.  Slow  speeds  are  taken  nearest  the 
centre,  and  vice  versa. 

Fig.  13  shows  a  diagram  of  an  old  form  of  iris  shutter  at  full 
aperture,  opening  and  closing  at  approximate  constant  rate,  and 
having  little  or  no  period  of  full  opening.  The  theoretical  efficiency 
is  331  per  cent,  A  large  part  of  the  tailing-off  portions  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  little  or  no  action  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  the 
efficiency  is  therefore  greater  than  it  might  appear,  the  depaituie 
from  the  circular  form  is  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  camera  front  for 
a  test  of  one  second,  which  it  lamentably  failed  to.  record.  Sub¬ 
sequent  tests  revealed  the  fact  that  occasionally  it  omitted  to  entirely 
close.  When  set  to  “time  ”  it  opened  to  one  aperture*,  when  set  to 
“instantaneous  ”  to  another.  It  would  never  give  the  same  diagram 
twice  or  record  the  same  speed.  By  an  irony  of  fate  its  owner  is 
a  particularly  careful  worker  in  the  field,  and  if  he  had  not  habitu¬ 
ally  used  the  instrument  with  its  vulcanite  leaves  in  front  of  an 
enlarging  lantern  in  the  dark-room,  the  foregoing  eccentricities 

probably  would  never  have  developed. 

Fi°\  !L4  is  a  diagram  of  a  similar,  but  later,  model,  the  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  greater  velocity.  Approximate  actual  exposures  l-30th  and  l-5th. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  slower  speed  the  leaves  open  .consider¬ 
ably  faster  than  they  close,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pneumatic  regula¬ 
tion  not  becoming  effective  until  the  air  begins  to  be  compressed. 
At  the  top  speed  there  is  no  period  of  full  opening,  and  the  efficiency 
is  low. 

Fig.  15  represents  the  same  shutter,  each  record  being  l-5th  sec. 
The  outside  one  full  aperture,  l^in.  diameter.  The  second  diagram 
shows  the  effect  of  substituting  a  slit  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
representing  a  medium  stop.  Much  greater  efficiency  is  obtained,  as 
can  readily  be  seen.  In  this  type  of  shutter  the  leaves  themselves 
form  the  stop,  and  open  only  to  the  point  indicated  by  the  iris  scale. 
Stopping  down  did  not  materially  alter  the  efficiency,  the  same 
characteristic  diagram  being  obtained.  In  the  majority  of  sector 
shutters,  such  as  the  “ Unicum,”  the  “Volute,”  etc.,  the  leaves 
open  to  constant  diameter,  and,  as*  is  well  known,  with  smaller  stop 
a  very  great  gain  in  efficiency  results.  The  diagram  illustrates 
this,  and  not,  tne  particular  shutter  tested  ;  the  slit  being  reduced, 
not  the  iris. 

A  record  of  Messrs.  Beck  and  Company’s  “  Celverex  ”  shutter  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  16.  Here  variations  in  speed  are  obtained  solely 


Fig.  13. 

Old  Form  of  Iris. 


Fig.  14. 

Iris. 


by  varying  the  length  of  the  aperture  in  a  blade  passing  across  the 
diaphragm,  the  spring  tension  remaining  constant.  Owing  to  the 
system  adopted  it  is  claimed  that  the  speeds  are  proportional  to  each 
other.  Thus  l-40th  sec.  will  be  always  half  of  l-20th,  and  so  on— a 
valuable  feature  in  itself.  Unfortunately  the  efficiency  diminishes 
as  the  area  is  reduced,  and  the  ratio  of  the  “  effective  exposure  ”  to 
duration  ”  alters  with  each  exposure.  In  the  diagram  marked 
exposures  of  l-10th,  l-20th,  and  l-40th  sec.  are  recorded.  The  gradual 
drop  in  efficiency  is  indicated,  though  there  is  not  much  to  complain 
of  anywhere.  Acceleration  is  observable  in  the  slower  speeds.  The 
l-80th  sec.  consists'  of  an  opening  little  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  lens,  and  is  therefore  very  far  from  being  efficient.  The  shutter, 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  well  thought  out,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  made.  Notwithstanding  inevitable  limitations,  the  principle 
involved  is  undoubtedly  good.  The  excellent  results  obtained  with, 
the  “Frena  ’  cameras  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  type 
adopted  in  one  of  the  most  expensive  cameras  on  the  market,  in  its 
essentials  also  consists  of  a  blade  passing  across  the  diaphragm,  but 
of  constant  aperture,  with  extremities  of  reversed  curvature  to  that 
of  the  lens  to  gain  a  little  in  efficiency.  Variations  in  speed  are 
pneumatically  regulated.  This  shutter,  at  moderate  and  fast  speeds, 
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gives  a  diagram,  closely  resembling  the  outside  one  in  fig.  16,  ainlL 
therefore  not  quite  so  efficient  as  some  other  models.  To  count 
balance  this,  the  ratio  of  “duration”  to  the  effective  exposuith 
roughly  the  same  at  all  speeds,  a  no  mean  advantage;  it  is  simpi. 
design  and  construction,  and  consequently  there  is  liitle  chancet 
derangement  even  under  adverse  conditions.  Accurate  adjugtmk 
of  speeds  is  not  only  possible,  but  attained.  'Hie  cameras  are  in 
all  over  the  world,  and  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  relialiil 
second  to  none. 

Fig.  17  is  a  record  of  a  If  in.  Thornton-Pickard  roller-bli 
shutter.  Actual  speeds  l-20th  and  l-50th  approximately.  A 
of  one  inch  was  used,  representing  f  6  in  a  6-inch  lens,  or  /\8|i 
.  a  normal  focus  for  half-plate.  The  length  of  the  aperture  in  i 
blind  was  2  9-16ths  inch.  This  being  so,  high  efficiency  was 
pected,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  is  realised.  The  l-20th  sj 
shows  slight  retardation  of  the  blind  towards  the  end  of  * 
exposure.  With  this  shutter  and!  others  of  equivalent  type,  L 
the  stop  is  reduced  the  efficiency  is  increased.  The  “  effect!- 
exposure,”  however  (as  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  has  shown),  rema- 
;  the  same  throughout.  Thus,  suppose  with  full  aperture  the  duj 


Fig.  19. 

Busch  Foreground. 


Fig.  19a. 


tion  of  exposure  was  l-35th  sec.  and  the  effective  exposure  l-5|i 
sec.  .Then  on  stopping  down,  the  duration  of  exposure  might  } 
diminished  to,  say,  l-45th  sec.,  but  the  effective  exposure  wod 
remain  as  before,  l-50th  .sec.  For  reliability  and  efficiency  tJ 
shutter  is  most  certainly  hard  to  beat'.  The  name  attached  tot' 
is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  being  well  made. 

Fig.  18  is  a  diagram  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley’s  “  Compoun- 
shutiter.  The  outside  diagram  marked1  l-100th  sec.  is  as  a  mat  ’ 
of  fact  slightly  faster,  viz.,  1 -120th  sec.  It  is  not  usual  for  J 
actual  duration  of  exposure  to  be  less  than  those  marked.  I  m  - 
confess  the  diagram  astonished  me.  It  speaks  for  itself.  7 3 
tapering  ends  of  the  l-25th  sec.  (nearest  the  centre)  are  aim  t 
radial,  and  even  the  higher  speeds  show  little  signs  of  fall? 
off.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  effective  exposures  may  alum 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  duration  of  exposure.  The  lea  * 
must  open  and  close  with  great  velocity.  As  this  shutter  op<* 
in  irregular  form,  the  diagram,  strictly  speaking,  is  approxim 3 
only ;  the  slit,  however,  occupied  a  fair  average  position,  and  > 
appreciable  error  is  introduced.  The  shutter  is  a  very  fine  exam  3 
of  workmanship  and  is  exceedingly  neat  in  design.  The  pres«t 
model  gives  a  better  diagram  than  the  same  type  preceding  it. 
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ie  inner  of  these  two  figures  (fig.  19)  is  not  a  representation 
(tadpole,  but  a  diagram  of  l-5th  of  a  sec.  given  by  Messrs. 

[  Busch  and  Co.'s  foreground!  shutter,  a  very  useful  instru- 
t  for  securing  natural  clouds  and  landscape  on  one  plate.  A 
e  lifts  and  descends.  The  portions  of  the  diagrams  away 
!  the  centre  represent  exposure  to  the  foreground,  which 
ouslv  receives  more  attention  than  the  sky. 

the  l-5th  sec.  the  shutter  opens  quickly  and  closes  slowly, 
higher  speed®  the  travel  is  more  regular.  The  shutter  is  well 
e  and  highly  finished. 

lis  concludes  the  diagrams  of  lens  shutters.  Their  main  object 
!d  of  course  usually  be  to  check  the  veracity  of  speeds  marked 
the  dial,  but  they  are  instructive  in  other  respects.  They 
[v  that  some  types  closely  approach  the  focal-plane  shutter  at 
i  speeds  recorded ,  though  at  high  speeds  the  latter  must  hold 
[>wn.  Its  position  is,  however,  threatened,  for  from  a  pamphlet 
lave  perused,  a  new  shutter  will  shortly  be  on  the  English 
ket,  with  speeds  up  to  l-2COOt'h  sec.  On  special  occasions 
90th  sec.  is  said  to  be  reached.*  Some  very  unkind  things 
said  about  focal-plane  shutters  in  general,  supported  by  reason - 
which  is  particularly  novel.  For  instance,  it  is  pointed  out 
“a  small  slit  irritates  the  light”;  probably  if  the  slit-  were 
her  reduced,  it  would  be  positively  exasperated,  which  cculd 
Hy  be  otherwise  than  detrimental.  From  a  testimonial  pub- 
>d  it  would  appear  that  the  shutter  is  about  15  times  more 


lent  than  a  sector  shutter ;  at  a  moderate  computation  this 
Id  make  it  about  5  times  better  than  perfection.*  It  need 
11\  be  said  this  shutter  hails,  from  America,  and  no  doubt  is 
od  one,  irrespective  of  exaggerated  claims  made  on  its  behalf. 

Focal-Plane  SHvitters. 

ical-plane  snuffers  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  shutter-tester. 

downward  passage  of  the  narrowest  slit  takes  place  at  right- 
es  to  a  vertical  slit  placed  in  front,  which  may  be  divided  into 

or  more  equal  gaps,  to  see  what  acceleration  or  retardation 
'  us.  One  incandescent  burner  set  back,  with  ground  glass  inter- 
1  'd,  has  been  found  to  give  sufficient  illumination  for  5x4 
.ters.  Ihe  camera  is  placed  about  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
‘j°ter  being  tested 

good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  direction  in 
Ich  the  slit  should  travel  with  regard  to  the  plate.  Messrs. 
jrnton-Pickard,  who  have  a  wide  experience  in  focal-plane  work, 
jrm  me>  m  their  opinion,  the  best  method  is  for  the  slide  to 
|  ise  independently,  and  the  blind  to  travel  down  vertically  across 
'|  p  ate.  Exception  to  this  might  be  taken  on  the  ground  that  in 
i  subjects  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  reverse  the 
Jer  and  allow  the  slit  to  travel  horizontally  in  the  same  direction 
he  moving  object  (viz.,  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
ge  on  the  plate)  so  as  to  counteract  distortion  in  a  slight  degree. 
3  theoretically  correct,  but  the  duration  of  the  exposure  from 
3  to  last  is  so  very  rapid  that  any  advantage  which  might  be  thus 
3  uned  is  practically  inappreciable,  and  perhaps  not  worthy  of  con- 
.  lati°n-  On  the  other  hand,  in  actual  work  this  almost  imaginary 
‘  antage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  owing  to 
j  en§th  of  the  blind  no  focal-plane  shutter  made  will  work  as  easily 
d  as  sm°athly  in  a  horizontal  direction  as  when-  working  vertically, 
ruse,  when  working  horizontally,  there  is  some  tendency  on  the 


1  the' writ^PwmS-and  ®,?e'vhere  ^ese  statements  were  quoted  as  originatir 
nter,  who  is  unable  to  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 


part  of  the  blind  to  “drag”  or  catch  on  the  sides  of  the  shutter 
box,  whereas,  when  travelling  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  is  assisted 
in  its  course  by  gravitation,  and  greater  uniformity  of  speed  is  there¬ 
by  secured. 

Another  point  which  hardly  seems  to  have  received  sufficient 
attention  is  the  employment  of  very  narrow  slits,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  or  even  less.  In  the  diagram  a  condition  of  affairs  is  shown 
which  may  actually  occur  in  practice.  B  is  a  representation  of  the 
blind,  and  F  the  focal-plane.  The  lens  is  assumed  to  be  working  at 
/74.5,  a  not  uncommon  aperture  in  these  days;  the  width  of  the 
slit  is  that  of  an  actual  shutter — viz.,  5-32in.  The  distance  between 
the  sensitised  plate  and  the  slit  is  9-16th  inch,  the  standard  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  Thornton-Pickard  cameras,  the  interposition  of  the  revers¬ 
ing  back  necessitating  a  wider  separation.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  lens  is  not  acting  with  full  aperture  or.  all  parts  of  the  plate 
immediately  behind  the  slit ;  points  on  the  plate  opposite  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  slit  only  seeing  a  little  more  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  One  series  of  points  only,  representing  an 
infinitely  narrow  band  across  the  plate,  receives  the  full  cone  of  rays.- 
Contrast  this  with  the  case  where  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  the 
same  as  the  width  of  the  slit  It  is  then  obvious  that  all  portions 
of  the  plate  behind  the  slit  see  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  In  the 
former  case,  it  appears  to  me,  there  must  both  be  some  loss  of 
efficiency,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  decrease  in  the  duration 
of  exposure.  The  subject  in  all  its  hearings  is  undoubtedly  complex, 
and  appears  to  be  one  which  the  mathematician  might  usefully  direct 
his  attention  to.  There  are  also  other  cogent  reasons  against  the 
employment  of  very  narrow  slits,  one-eighth  inch  or  less,  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into.  E.  A.  Salt. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  HECTOR  MACLEAN. 

By  the  sudden  death  from  heart  failure  on  Sunday  last  of  Hector 
Maclean  there  is  removed  from  the  photographic  world  a  personality 
not  readily  replaced.  Mr.  Maclean  was  essentially  a  commentator 
on  men  and  things.  Gifted  with  a  power  of  facile  expression  and 


The  Late  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S. 

a  sense  of  ironic  humour,  he  enlivened  many  a  photographic  passage 
at  arms  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  dull.  Without  a  very 
deep  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  photography  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a  very  capable  expositor  of  new  processes  and  methods,  and  was  the 
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a ut her  of  several  text-books  and  the  writer  of  many  articles  in  the 
photographic  press.  His  personal  interest  in  the  photographic 
societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  formerly  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club,  and  latterly  the  Sutton  Photographic  Club,  was  very  actively 
displayed.  He  took  a  very  large  share  in  the  survey  and  record  work 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and,  as  our  columns  of  last  week  duly  testi¬ 
fied.  did  a  great  deal  by  public  addresses  to  encourage  this  important 
application  of  the  camera.  In  the  “  Morning  Post,”  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  weekly  for  some  years  past  a  column  of  photographic  notes, 
he  brought  the  current  progress  in  photography  very  simply  before  his 
lay  readers,  and  in  other  ways  assisted  to  popularise  the  use  of  the 
cameila.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  56,  will  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
many  who  were  intimately  associated  with  him  in  photographic  affairs. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Maclean,  which  was  taken  with  the 
“Ideal  ”  flash-lamp  some  year  or  two  ago. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  R.  H.  BOW. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  at  Edinburgh,  on  February  17  last, 
another  of  the  links  connecting  us  with  the  earliest  days  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  severed.  Mr.  Bow  had  attained  the  great  age  of  82,  and 
therefore  had  largely  outlived  the  reputation  of  his  optical  and  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  carried  out  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Indeed,  many  of  Mr.  Bow’s  papers  and  researches  did  not 
at  the  time  receive  the  attention  they  deserved,  and  it  was  left 
to  Dr.  von  Rohr  in  our  pages  some  two  years  ago  to  remind  the 
present  photographic  generation  of  the  pioneer  work  in  photographic 
optics.  It  was  R.  H.  Bow  who,  with  Thomas  Sutton,  pointed  out  the 
true  orthoscopy  of  a  symmetrical  lens  for  one  scale  of  reduction  only. 
Bow  also  investigated  the  unevenness  of  illumination  by  photographic 
lenses  due  to  the  thinning  of  the  glasses  at  the  margins,  and  he  sought 
to  overcome  this  defect  by  tinging  the  substance  of  the  crown  glass. 
He  investigated  the  conditions  of  anastigmatism  in  1863,  and  first  pub¬ 
lished  a  plan  of  registering  the  results  of  anastigmatic  calculations. 

Mr.  Bow  also  anticipated  much  of  the  later  work  in  his  views 
of  perspective,  and  constructed  apparatus  for  the  correct  obser¬ 
vation  of  views  made  with  a  short  focus  lens.  His  papers  on  these 
subjects,  as  well  as  his  masterly  treatment  of  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy,  appeared  in  “The  British  Journal  of  Photography”  and 
in  “  The  British  Journal  Almanac.”  Mr.  Bow  was  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  ‘Society  from  the  year  of  its  foundation 
(1861)  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  the  old  days  was  one  of 
its  most  active  supporters. 


PDotO‘l»ecbanicai  Dotes* 


Imperfect  Register  in  Three-Colour  Work. 

With  the  spread  of  three-colour  work  one  hears  increasing  com¬ 
plaints  of  want  of  register.  Generally  the  first  thing  to  be  blamed 
is  the  lens,  and  yet,  although  the  writer  has  tested  a  large  number 
of  lenses  for  their  performance  in  this  respect,  he  has  only  once  found 
one  at  fault,  and  this  was  abroad,  with  a  very  expensive  type  of  lens 
and  one  that  is  not  often  met  with  in  (England.  A  very  simple  test 
for  the  suitability  of  a  lens  for  three-colour  work  (in  effect  exactly  the 
same  one  as  that  devised  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  test  achromatism) 
consists  ini  covering  three  strips  of  colour-filter  gelatine,  red,  green, 
and  blue,  placed  close  together,  with  a  hair  or  very  fine  wire.  This 
is  now  photographed  either  as  a  transparency  or  laid  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  with  the  hair  behind  the  filter  strips.  Then  if  the  lens 
is  a  suitable  one  there  will  be  no  displacement  of  the  line,  and  it 
will  be  equally  wide  ;  if  not,  it  will  either  be  displaced  across  one  of 
the  strips  or  altered  in  size. 

The  next  source  of  trouble  is  the  filters,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  often  in  fault  than  the  lens  A  simple  way  to  test  them  is  to 
photograph  something  having  fine  lines,  such  as  a  scale  or 
any  subject  having  register  marks,  through  the  three  filters, 
and  after  the  negatives  are  made  make  three  contact  trans¬ 
parencies  from  them,  taking  care  there  is  good  contact  when 
exposing.  Now  each  of  the  transparencies  can  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  negative  from  which  it  was  not  made  :  thus  the  red  trans¬ 
parency  will  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  blue  and  green  negatives. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  failure  in  register  it  will  be  instantly  detected, 


and  if  there  is  none,  then  the  filters  are  not  to  blame.  .Sujjposin 
error  lies  in  the  filters,  it  is  often  awkward  to  get  them  replac 
soon  as  one  would  like;  in  this  case  one  should  us  -  a  liquid  lili 
a  cell  and  use  the  same  ceil  for  all  three  negatives. 

Another  cause  of  want  of  register  which  may  be  unsuspert 
in  the  case  where  two  screens  are  used,  mie  the  f5  deg.  ruling 
'Me  other  the  15  deg.  by  75  deg.,  and  they  art  not  both  the 
thickness.  The  consequence  is  that  the  images  will  not  be  the  Inn 
size  at  the  focal  plane,  owing  to  the  differing  amount  of  refraon. 
This  is  often  noticed  when  using  a  metzograph  screen  for  one  i]  p 
colours,  as  these  screens  are  nearly  always  much  thinner  tha 
cross-line  screens. 

If  the  copy  has  been  put  up  damp,  sometimes  it  may  change  ii 
during  the  exposure  from  the  heat  of  the  lamps — the  remed 
this  is  obvious.  It  is  possible  also  that  if  the  camera,  stand,  and 
board  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  temperature  of  the  studio  i  iot 
kept  equable,  that  these  may  alter  in  size  and  so  occasion  wa  of 
register.  Another  cause  may  reside  in  using  more  than  one  irk 
slide  and  the  slides  not  registering  with  each  other.  It  is  alsliot 
impossible  that  the  operator,  when  placing  the  plate  in  the  slide, joes 
not  in  all  three  exposures  push  the  plate  quite  home  to  the  face  p  es. 
or  he  may  not  push  the  dark  slide  quite  home  ;  it  takes  a  very  all 
alteration  in  size  to  show  a  want  of  register. 

Provided  the  same  metal  is  used  and  good  contact  is  made 
printing  on  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  cause  can  be  ind 
in  the  etching  on  the  metal;  but  when.  we  come  to  the  printing-nm, 
of  course,  the  sources  of  want  of  register  in  the  sense  that  the 
colours  do  not  truly  lie  one  on  top  of  the  other,  are  too  nuni 
to  detail ;  but  there  is  only  one  cause  of  want  of  register  of  the 
under  discussion — viz.,  the  differing  size  of  the  component  p 
and  that  is  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  paper,  owing  to  varying  edi¬ 
tions  of  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  printing-room  while  tlpob 
is  being  printed.  This  can  be  prevented  by  always  keeping  the 
at  an  even  temperature  day  and  night,  and  carefully  covering  u 
jiaper,  top  and  sides  as  well,  after  the  printing  of  the  first  and  Sf 
colours.  A.  J. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Process  Work. — (1)  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  kindlype 
ime  any  information  on  half-tone  process  work.  Is  there  a  >ok 
published  ?  If  so,  where  can  I  get  one  ?  (2)  I  am  after  a  wer 

to  squeegee  on  a  copper  or  brass  plate,  leave  the  film  on  the  ate 
and  the  paper  to  come  off.  Will  you  please  advise  me  wh  to 
get? — A.  G. 

(1)  The  best  book  on  the  half-tone  process  is  either  “Jenlns 
Photo-Engraving,”  revised  by  N.  Amstutz  (8s.  6d.),  or  the  "  dx- 
tone  Process,”  by  Verfasser  (5s.)  Both  can  be  obtained  join 
Penrose  and  Co.  (2)  There  are  numerous  films  which  are  caled 
on  paper,  and  which  can  be  squeegeed  on  to  glass  and  the  >er 
pulled  away  afterwards.  If  an  exposure  is  made,  just  oropy 
carbon  tissue  would  probably  be  the  simplest.  This  cal  be 
obtained  without  pigment  under  the  designation  of  photo  io- 
graphic  paper.  If  you  would  say  exactly  what  work  is  ret  j'ed 
to  be  done  in  this  matter  we  might  be  able  to  give  you  ne 
definite  advice. 


patent  news* 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treate 
“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  bet 
March  22  and  March  27  :  — 

Dark  Slide.— No.  6,921.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  a 
light  loading  and  unloading  camera  dark  slide.  Alfred  Meac 
Field  Lane,  High  Heath,  Pelsall,  Walsall. 

Pigment  Prints. — No.  7,000.  Improvements  in  the  productic 
pigment  prints  and  the  like.  Wilhelm  Triepel,  55,  Chancery 
London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  7,184.  Improvements  in.  safety  devic< 
pr’event  the  spread  of  fire  when  a  cinematograph  film  is  igr) 
.Leo  Karnm,  27,  Powell  Street.  Goswell  Road,  London. 
Charging  Gas  Cylinders. — No.  7,185.  Process  of  and  mean 
charging  cylinders  or  steel  bottles  with  oxygen  and  other  g 
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uch  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell 

load,  London. 

oTOGRAPHic  Surveying. — No.  7,201.  Improvements  relating  to 
pparatus  for  .photographic  surveying.  Arthur  Cyril  Webb  Aldis, 
8,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

wetting  Apparatus. — No.  7,222.  Apparatus  for  enabling  photo- 
raphs  to  be  vignetted  in  the  camera  by  artificial  light.  Alexander 
food,  72,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  London. 

v -Mounting. — No.  7,250.  Improvements  ini  metal  folders  for  use 
l  connection  with  the  dry-mounting  of  photographic  prints  or  the 
ke.  George  Wilson  Morgan,  121,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
vrELOPMENT. — No.  7,361.  Improvements  in  machines  for  develop- 
ig,  fixing,  and  washing  photographic  roll  films.  Georgia  Beattie 
toole,  41,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

ematograph-Phono  graph. — No.  7,426.  Means  for  synchronising 
lie  conjoint  action  of  cinematographs  and  talking  machines.  Jules 
treenbaum,  31,  Bedford  Street,  -Strand,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPT  LD. 

?.«e  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
3i atent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
'/ondon,  W.C. 

t.  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
broad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
invention. 

rk  Slide  and  Developing  Dish  for  Colour  Photography. — 
To.  2,746.  1908  (.August  7,  1908).  A  dark  si  idle  1  is  so  constructed 
hat.  when  a  plate — e.g.,  an  Autochrome — is  inserted  there  is  pro- 
id  ed  at  the  back  a  water-tight  space,  3,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side 
smote  from  the  lens  of  the  camera.  Two  tubes,  4,  5,  communicate 
nth  this  space  3,  and  are  attached  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
late,  one,  4,  being  provided’ with  a  branch  connection. 

The  exposure  vhaving  been  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  dark 
ide  is  removed  and  attached  to  a.  special  form  of  stand  6,  having 
pivoted  arm  7  projecting  upwards.  To  this  pivoted  arm  7  is 
ttached,  at  a  short  .distance  abovte  the  pivotal  point,  a  strong 


if 
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lip  8  for  holding  the  dark  slide  1,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  arm  7 
>  provided  a  suspension  bracket  9  for  the  measuring  funnel  10. 
The  liquids  used  for  developing  am  poured  into  a  funnel  11,  tem- 
orarily  connected  to  one  of  the  tubes  4  leading  to  the  hollow 
pace  3  behind  the  plate  2,  which  now  becomes  the  developing  dish, 
be  bottom  whereof  is  constituted  by  the  film  side  of  the  plate. 

A  measuring  apparatus  10  is  provided  for  ensuring  thie  using  of 
definite  quantity  of  the  developer,  according  to  the  process 
roployed.  this  apparatus  consists  of  two  vessels,  10,  11,  suitably 
nanged  one  abode  the  other,  communication  between  the  two 
(insisting  of  a  tube  fitted,  12,  with  an  adjustable  cock  or  valve,  13, 
uch  as  a  glass  tap. 

he  stand  6  for  holding  Lie  dark  slide  1  and  measuring  and  timing 


apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  liquid  is  flowing  through 
the  hollow  space  and  out  of  the  variable  outlet  the  dark  slide  1 
if.  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  branch  tube  5  is  out  of  action. 
As  soon  as  the  measuring  vessel  is  empty  the  dark  slide  1  will,  by 
gravity,  be  caused  to  take  up  an  oblique  position,  and  th)e  liquid 
contained  at  the  back  of  the  slide  be  caused  to  flow  aw-ay  through 
the  tube  5.  Ro-ger  B-arwick  Hutton,  Heslerton  Cottage,  Pitsea, 
Es.\ex. 

Daylight  Development.— No.  14,757.  1908  (July  11,  1908).  A  light¬ 
tight  tank  is  constructed  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  plate  or 
plates.  When,  the  tank  is  constructed  to  receive  several  p lades  it  is 
divided  by  partitions  into  a  number  of  separate  compartments. 
Each  compartment  is  provided  with  a  draw-off  tap.  Each  plate  is 
mounted  in  a  carrier  or  slide,  .which  has  an  attachment  by  which 
it  may  be  raised  from  its  developing  compartment. 

The  developing  tank  is  covered  at  the  top  and  sides  with  a  cover 
made  of  light-tight  material,  with  red  panels  at  the  sides,  or  it 
may  be  made  entirely  of  red  transparent  celluloid  or  glass.  This 
cover  slides  on  to  the  outside  of  the  tank  -and  fits  this  latter  light¬ 
tight.  'The  cover  has  a  number  of  funnels  in  its  top,  which  are  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  liquid  (but  not  light)  to  the  various  com¬ 
partments.  This  cover  is  so  made  and  caused  to  slide  into,  position 
on  the  tank  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  tank 
when  pulled  upwards. 

The  inspection  chamber  may  slide  laterally  into  position  on  the 
top  of  the  tank,  and  may  then  be  slidden  down  over 
the  outside  of  the  tank,  or  it  may  be  fixed  on  the 
tank,  with  capability  of  sliding  up  and  down-,  and  may  have 
a  top  carrying  the  funnels.  The  tank  may  have  a  recessed  piece 
pivoted  to  its  bottom  and  approximately  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
recessed  portion  of  the  bottom,  which  may  be  rotated  to  project 
from  the  bottom  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  bottom  to  retain  the  tank  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  plate  or  plates  to  be  developed  are  each  mounted  in  a  slide 
or  carrier  and  inserted  into  the  tank.  The  inspection  cover  is 
placed  in  position.  These  operations  are  performed  in  the  dark  or 
in  a  dark  room.  The  tank  is  then  takeni  into  the  daylight  and 
developer  is  poured  through  a  funnel  into  the  compartment  or  com¬ 
partments  containing  the  plate  or  plates. 

After  a  short  time  the  inspection  cover  is  lifted,  carrying  with  it 
one  of  the  .slides  with  a  plate  therein,  which  is  examined  by  looking 
through  the  red  panel  or  the  sides  of  the  inspection  chamber.  If 
neOessary  some  of  the  liquid  may  be  run  off  and  more  or  other 
developer  may  be  added.  When  the  plate  is  sufficiently  developed 
the  developer  is  run  -off  and  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  the 
tank.  Edmund  Hodgson  Smart,  8a,  dareville  Grove,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  London. 

Cinematograph  Shows  in  Lighted  Halls. — No.  4,829.  1908 

(March  25,  1907).  This  invention  relates  to  improved  means  for  dis¬ 
playing  animated  pictures,  and  its  object  is  to  increase  the  illusion 
of  life  obtained  by  means  of  cinematograph  projections,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  permit  of  operating  in  a  lighted  hall  or  in  daylight. 


Fig.  1. 


These  results  are  obtained  by  painting  dead  black  the  background 
-and  sides  of  the  stage  on  which  the  pictures  are  shown,  and  hv 
dispensing  with  the  ordinary  visible  white  screen  on  which  cine¬ 
matograph  pictures  are  usually  projected.  This  screen  is  replaced 
iby  a  combination  of  a  screen  out  of  view  of  the  spectators,  upon 
which  the  pictures  are  projected,  and  a  simple  glass-plate  reflector 
mounted  upon  the  stage,  inclined  more  or  less  to  the  vertical  and 
by  which  the  pictures  are  reflected  into  the  view  of  the  audience. 
Owing  to  the  ground  and  sides  of  the  stage  being  painted  dead 
black  representations  are  obtained  which  are  visible  in  artificial 
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light  or  in  daylight.  The  screen  may  he  either  an  opaque  White 
surface  or  a  translucent  screen. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  by  reflection  :  1  is  the  lighted 
space  allotted  to  the  spectators,  2  is  the  cinematograph  or  projec¬ 
tion  lantern,  3  is  the  opaque  white  screen,  4  is  the  non-silvered 
glass  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  5  is  a  spectator. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  arrangement  with  a  translucent  screen  : 
1  is  the  lighted  space  allotted  to  the  spectators,  2  is  the  cine¬ 
matograph  or  projection  lantern,  3  is  the  translucent  screen,  4  is 
the  non-silvered  glass,  and  5  is  a  spectator.  Frederic  De  Mare, 
122,  Boulevard  Leopold  II.,  Brussels. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  8,758.  1908  (April  22,  1908).  The 
claim  is  for  (in  cinematograph  projectors)  the  provision  of  means 
for  (a)  maintaining  a  film  in  engagement  with  a  lower  sprocket 
drum;  ( b )  maintaining  the  film  out  of  engagement  with  the  drum; 
and  (c)  maintaining  the  film  in  engagement  with  the  drum  at  a 
point  further  around  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  and  in  the 
direction  of  rotation.  Vincent  Edward  Horsman,  “Cratfield,” 
Grove  Road,  Wallasey,  Cheshire. 

Dew  Crade  Dames. 

(Device). — No.  309,753.  Photographic  plates  (sensitised)  and  films 
(sensitised).  The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  Ltd., 
Criterion  Works,  Albert  Road,  iStechford,  near  Birmingham, 
manufacturers.  January  22,  1909. 

Stamphograph. — No.  310,702.  Photographic  prints  included  in 
Class  39.  Harry  Reginald  Ellis  Coker,  trading  as  the  “  Stampho¬ 
graph  ”  Portrait  Company,  1,  Hanover  Street,  Peckham,  London, 
S.E.,  surveyor.  February  20,  1909. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Photographing'  Jumping  Greyhounds, 

Mr.  Philip  Oyler,  writing  on  the  above  subject  in  “  The  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News  ”  for  April  6,  says  :  “  I  found 
early  in  my  experiments  that  it  was  useless  to  hold  the  camera  still 
in  the  act  of  releasing  the  shutter  ;  a  tail,  or  head,  or  nothing  appeared 
on  the  plate.  I  had  to  follow  the  greyhound  all  the  way,  swinging 
the  camera  as  one  swings  a. gun  in  following  a  crossing  bird.  In  this 
case,  too,  as  with  a  gun,  it  was  a  failure  if  one  stopped  in  the  swing 
when  releasing  the  shutter.  I  cannot  say  to  within  one  or  two  how 
many  plates  it  cost  me,  but  it  was  something  over  eighty,  and  I  do 
not  advise  anyone  to  experiment  unless  they  have  unbounded 
patience,  patience  being  needed  not  only  for  the  photographing,  but 
also  for  the  training  of  the  greyhounds  to  jump  exactly  where  one 
wants  them.  The,  photographs  are  taken  at  from  3^  to  yards  from 
the  lens,  with  the  greyhounds  passing  at  right  angles  to  it;  the  highest 
speed  possible  is  always  necessary.” 


Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. — An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  photographic  record  work  in  connection  with  the  paper  on 
this  subject  will  be  on  view  during  the  Canterbury  meeting.  The 
exhibits  will,  as  a  rule,  be  restricted  to  (1)  record  work  done  during 
convention  meetings,  or  (2)  records  of  ancient  buildings,  etc.,  which 
have  since  disappeared  or  have  been  materially  altered.  Members  of 
the  convention  who  can  contribute  prints  (mounted)  of  these  kinds 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamlev,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C., 
Weston-super-Mare. 


l)eu)  Books. 


Two  New  Nature  Serials. — Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd  j 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C.,  have  recently  made  two  add  it  is 
to  their  popular  works  issued  in  serial  form,  dealing  respectively  i L 
‘‘Familiar  Wild  Flowers”  and  “Trees  and  their  Life  HUtorif” 
Both  will  be  issued  in  fortnightly  parts,  the  former  at  6d.  and 
latter  at  Is.,  and,  judging  from  Part  I.,  which  is  before  us,  shld 
prove  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  the  botanical  stunt 
both  as  regards  the  letterpress  and  illustrations. 

“  Leaves  from  an  Amateur’s  Note-Book.”— No.  96  of  our  <1  •, 
and  always  practical  contemporary,  the  “  Photo-Miniature,”  pres  u 
under  this  title  much  practical  advice  on  the  whole  range  of  pfjo- 
graphic  topics  by  Mrs.,  Katharine  S.  iStanberry.  This  lady  tL 
interestingly  on  her  photographic  outfit,  on  lenses,  lighting,  and  de 
lopment,  on  enlarging  and  retouching,  on  mounting,  framing.  ;<j 
framers,  and  on  platinum  printing.  The  writer  is  not  afraidto 
confess  her  failures  with  processes  prescribed  as  “  sure  things,”  L 
this,  no  less  than  her  bright  recital  of  methods  found  reliable, 
this  number  of  the  “  Miniature  ”  a  particularly  inter  sting  and  usul 
one.  Our  little  contemporary  is  sold  in  New  York  bv  Tennant  id 
Ward,  122,  East  25th  Street,  and  in  this  country  by  Dawbarn  id 
Ward,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London.  E.C. 


Dew  Apparatus,  sc. 


Equipment  for  the  Morgan  Process  of  Dry  Mounting,  Plate  Marlh 
and  Die  Stamping  at  One  Operation.  Sold  by  O.  Sichel  and  f., 
52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  England. 

We  have  within  the  past  few  days  witnessed  a  demonstration  iy 
the  inventor,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of  Aberdeen,  of  a  new  systerpv 
which  the  photographic  print  is  secured  to  its  mount,  the  filer 
impressed  with  a  plate-mark,  and  also  with  the  die  impression  ojhe 
photographer’s  name  or  address  or  other  wording— all  at  one  s  ;le 
operation.  This  is  done,  firstly,  by  the  use  of  a  new  dry-mouang 
material  or  medium,  which  is  applied  to  the  backs  of  the  prin  as 
they  come  away  from  the  last  washing  water,  or  may  be  applit  to 
the  raw  paper  used  for  any  of  the  usual  printing  processes  b  ire 


it  is  coated.  Papers  thus  ready  for  dry -mounting  are  shortly 
placed  on  the  market,  but  at  the  moment  the  only  ready-made 
rial  for  the  process  is  a  transfer  paper  for  use  in  the  carbon  prr 
the  tissue  being  transferred  direct  on  to  this,  and  the  special  co 
on  the  back  employed  in  fixing  the  carbon  print  to  the  mount, 
plate-marking  is  done  by  laying  in  register  upon  the  mount  a  sir 
template,  or  cut-out  sheet  of  metal,  which  is  hinged  to  a  second 
of  similar  size  on  which  the  mount  with  the  print  in  positi 
laid,  and  the  former  pushed  up  against  the  stop  upon  the  pte 
I  he  template  being  then  laid  over  and  the  whole  given  hot  preure 
in  a  special  form  of  press,  the  two  operations  of  plate-marking 
mounting  are  done  together,  whilst  for  the  die-marking  a  suitab 
is  made  to  form  part  of  the  template.  We  were  able  to  see  the 
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i  in  the  way  cf  embossing  or  plate-marking  obtainable  by  this 
cd,  which,  besides  saving  time,  allows  the  photographer  a  very 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  his  mounting  materials,  permits 
o  indulge  his  own  tastes  up  to  a  large  degree,  and  further  reduces 
nanipulation  to  a  degree  of  simplicity,  such  that  it  may  be 
id  out  by  assistants  of  very  little  skill.  The  press,  it  should 
iderstood,  may  be  used  equally  well  for  these  three  purposes 
atelv — that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  used  by  the  photographer  to 
amp  his  mounts,  or  to  plate-mark  or  emboss  his  mounting 

'S. 

i  following  are  the  directions  for  mounting  photographs  on 
ary  commercial  mount,  from  which  a  good  idea  of  the  process 
ie  obtained  :  — 1 

r  this  a  plain  folder  has  to  he  used,  that  is,  one  that  is  not 
for  plate-marking,  etc.  Heat  press  to  correct  temperature, 
eg.  to  200  deg.  slowly,  so  as  to  get  an  even  heat  all  over  bottom 
Light  gas  heater  half  an  hour  before  commencing  to  mount 


I  rn  on  sufficient  gas  to  have  temperature  nearly  correct  in  that 
H this  allows  the  iron  plate  to  absorb  heat  equally  throughout. 
■°!ighly  heat  the  folder  by  putting  into  heated  press  for  a  few 
:c  s  along  with  a  piece  of  the  hard  cartridge  paper  that  goes 
)E  with  the  folder,  this  is  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
nP  in  the  paper ;  remove  from  the  press,  turn  the  paper,  and 
o  heated  press  again  for  a  few  seconds,  and  mounting  is  then 
to  be  proceeded  with. 

lount,  open  folder  and  remove  paper.  Lay  the  mount  face  up 
right  hand  leaf  of  open  folder.  Lay  trimmed  print  upon  the 
m  its  proper  position.  Put  the  sheets  of  dried  paper  on  top 
j  Pnnt  with  the  right  hand,  keeping  the  print  in  position  with 
e  L  hand  thumb  and  fingers.  With  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
he  dried  paper  down  against  the  print,  at  the  same  time  with- 
a1  '8  ^he  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Close  the  folder,  turn  it  upside 
IW  an<i  place  into  heated  press  under  a  good  firm  pressure  for 


nog 


eight  seconds,  then  remove  and  repeat  the  operation  with  other  prints 
ad  lib. 

To  mount,  plate-mark,  and  emboss  all  at  one  operation,  heat  press 
slowly  to  required  temperature,  160  deg.  to  200  deg.  or  thereby.  Place 
patent  folder  in  press  for  a  few  seconds  to  heat  and  thoroughly  di’y. 
Place  trimmed  print  face  down  on  ruled  lines  of  plate-marking  die, 
holding  in  position  with  the  tips  of  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
Lift  the  mount  with  right  hand,  and  lay  it  face  down  against  the 
gauge  at  the  top  of  folder ;  gradually  lower  until  it  presses  against 
the  print,  at  the  same  time  gradually  withdrawing  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  close  the  folder,  and  put  into  press  without  reversing  fcr 
six  or  eight  seconds  with  good  firm  pressure.  Should  print  not  adhere 
the  press  is  too  cold,  or  the  pressure  has  not  been  sufficient. 

Should  prints  have  a  tendency  to  gloss,  the  press  is  too  hot.  An 
expert  mounter  can  use  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  hold  print  in 
position  without  any  inconvenience  from  heat  of  plate,  but  a  glove 
made  of  flannelette  or  cotton  may  be  used  for  the  left  hand ;  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  it  is  an  advantage  at  all  times  to  wear  cotton 
gloves  to  prevent  moisture  from  the  fingers  touching  the  prints.  It 
is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  temperature  of  the  press  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  during  mounting,  as  if  mounting  proceeds  rapidly  a  deal 
of  heat  is  extracted  from  the  press,  and  the  quicker  the  mounting 
proceeds  the  higher  the  gas  must  be  raised  to  maintain  an  equal 
temperature.  From  160  deg.  to  200  deg.  is  correct,  but  the  class  of 
thermometers  used  for  this  purpose  do  not  all  read  alike,  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  soon  show  the  correct  heat  for  the  particular  press  in  use. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  prints  must  be  quite  dry  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mount.  Patent  folders  can  be  made  to  give  any  desired  depth 
of  plate-mark,  and  they  are  so  constructed  that  the  mounts  will  not 
crack.  All  parts  are  in  perfect  alignment,  scientifically  made  and 
tested. 

The  presence  of  atmospheric  damp  in  the  mount  is  an  advantage, 
causing  the  fibres  of  the  paper  of  which  the  mount  is  composed  to 
open  slightly  and  at  once  combine  with  the  adhesive  preparation. 

In  very  dry  weather  or  for  hard  and  very  drv  mounts  it  may  be 
an  advantage  to  slightly  damp  the  surface  with  a  sponge  previous 
to  mounting,  laying  one  on  top  of  the  other  back  to  face.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  mounts  will  have  absorbed  the  moisture,  and  mounting 
can  then  be  proceeded  with.  Photogravure  printers  always  dampen 
the  paper  used,  in  order  to  make  the  engraving  ink  “bite”  quickly 
and  “lift”  cleanly;  whereas  bone-dry  paper  would  only  lift  partly, 
and  the  ink  would,  when  quite  dry,  be  readily  chipped  or  rubbed  off. 
Note. — The  prints  to  be  mounted  must  be  bone-dry. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  temperature  of  the  mounting  press  has 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  used  for  commercial  tissue.  For  large 
prints,  12  and  10  or  over,  it  is  recommended  that  these  get  a  liberal 
coating  of  adhesive  mountant.  Oni  no  account  attempt  mounting 
unless  prints  are  absolutely  dry. 

The  photograph  shows  the  template  opened  with  the  mount 
in  position,  and  the  second  illustration  shows  one  or  two  of  the 
effects  obtainable  by  this  very  ingenious  and  time-saving  method. 
A  booklet  describing  the  process  and  the  materials  supplied  for 
working  it  has  just  been  prepared,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Siehel. 


Pew  materials*  $c. 

“Dreadnought”  Matt  C.C.  Paper.  Sold  by  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co., 
22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  E.C. 

In  the  variety  of  collodion  paper  which  Messrs  Jones  have  com¬ 
menced  to  market  under  this  name,  we  find  a  printing  medium  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  toning  to  fine  warm  blacks  in  the  gold  and 
platinum  baths.  The  paper  is  sold  in  two  substances  (thick  and 
thin)  in  sheets  24x20,  and  Messrs.  Jones  will  be  happy  to  send 
samples  on  receipt  of  trade  card. 

“  Criterion  ”  Slow  Bromide  Papers  and  Postcards.  Made  by  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Co.,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham. 

In  this  new  product  the  Criterion  factory  has  provided  its  cus¬ 
tomers  with  a  paper  of  speed  intermediate  between  the  well-known 
gaslight  and  bromide  papers  of  the  Criterion  make.  In  speed 
the  paper  is  about  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  gaslight  emulsion, 
and  like  the  latter,  tones  to  an  excellent  sepia  by  the  usual  sulphide 
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process.  The  paper  can  be  handled  without  a  dark-room  if  treated 
with  care,  ais-  exposure  to  direct  light,  and  by  its  clear-working 
character  and  freedom  from  stress  marks  bears  out  the  good  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Criterion  manufactures. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  April  9. 
firoydon  Camera  Club.  Excuision. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society,  Excursion  to  Southampton  and  District. 

Monday,  April  12. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “Trimming,  Mounting  and  Finishing  Flints.” 
J.  B.  Bensley. 

Tuesday,  April  13. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  No  Meeting. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Affiliated  Societies’  Prize  Slides. 

Kinning  Park  Co  operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Prints  on  Paget  Bromide  and 
Gravura  Papers. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Committee  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  April  14. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papeis.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  R.P  S.  Affiliation  Competition  Slides. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “A  Cmise  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,”  with  Views  of 
Tangier,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  &c.  C.  H.  Dymond. 

Thursday,  Aprii.  15. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society.  French  Lantern  Slides.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Papers  and  Discussion  on  the  Various  Print¬ 
ing  Processes,  Bromide. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Members’  Night.  Hand  Cameras,  with 
Examples. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “Autochrome  Photography  and  its 
Applications.’  H.  O.  Klein. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Stereoscopic  Photog  aphy.’ 
Demonstrated  by  W.  H.  Tomkinson. 

Bodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  Membe’s’  N'glit. 
Blenheim  Club.  “  Monte  Rosa  and  Cloudland.  Part  II.”  Hy.  Speyer. 
Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.  Demonstration  on  the  Carbon  Process. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  April  1  Mr.  Will.  G.  Barker  lectured  upon  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  “  .Synchronising  of  the  Gramophone  and  Cinematograph  by 
Photographic  Means.”  He  shortly  explained  the  methods  in  use  by 
which  the  two  machines  were  synchronised,  and  said  that  when 
electrical  methods  were  in  use  they  necessitated  a  large  amount  of 
heavy  apparatus,  running  up  to  as  much  as  16  cwt.,  and  if  by  any 
chance  anything  went;  wrong  it  could  not  be  put  right  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  show  for  a  short  time  at  least.  The  means  of  doing  the 
thing  by  the  aid  of  photography  was,  he  said,  so  very  simple  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  trouble  that  he  was  able  to  protect  himself  by 
patenting  it.  The  extra  cost  for  the  needed  fitments  was,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  methods,  a  very  small  matter.  What  he  did  was 
to  have  an  extra  fitting  to  the  gramophone  or  talking  machine,  which 
was  connected  with  a  disc  dial  marked  in  the  four  quarters  with  an 
illuminated  spot.  When,  the  talking  machine  was  started  running  a 
brilliantly  illuminated  hand  or  needle  went  round  the  dial  clock 
fashion,  and  in  making  the  recording  negative  film  of  the  singer  or 
dancer  this  clock  face  was  put  in  such  a  position  that  it  just  came 
into  one  corner  of  the  negative.  The  needle  was,  of  course,  running 
with  the  music,  and  the  movement  was  registered  upon  the  film.  All 
then  that  was  needed  when  showing  the  positive  film  upon  the  sheet 
was  to  iso  arrange  the  talking  machine  that  the  disc  was  near  to 
the  sheet  corner,  where  the  registering  disc  was  on  the  film,  and  the 
operator  was  only  needed  to  keep  the  two  hands  running  together 
to  get  perfect  synchronism.  Should  the  operator  get  a  little  out 
he  could  very  easily  put  matters  right  by  the  mere  slowing  or  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  speed  of  his  handle. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  president,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers,  gave  a 
demonstration  last  week  on  Enlarged  Paper  Negatives,”  a  report  of 
which  is  unavoidably  held  over. 


Warning. — A  ^-plate  Palmos  camera,  No.  3,213,  with  Series  II. 
homocentric  lens,  No.  64,606,  and  one  No.  1  Ivoilos  shutter,  were 
stolen  from  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Ross  at  the  recent  photographic 
exhibition  at  Cripplegate  Institute,  E.C. 
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Legal  Notices.-— In  the  case  of  Joseph  Sharpies  (trading  , 
Romanus  Publishing  Company),  photographer  and  publish*. 
Church  Lane,  Marple,  Cheshire,  and  formerly  of  Hollinside,  1  < 
port  Road,  Marple,  a  receiving  order  was  made  on  March  27 
debtor’s  petition,  and  he  was  adjudicated  bankrupt  the  same  da; 

Alleged  Advertising  Fraud.— At  the  Marlborough  Street 
Court,  on  April  2,  William  Thomas  Regan,  22,  a  deaf  mute,  des 
as  a  photographer,  living  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  was  charged 
obtaining  by  false  pretences  a  camera  and  photographic  appitus 
belonging  to  Mr  N.  L.  Craig,  a  photographer,  of  Mar  S  , 
Stirling,  N.B.  The  Rev.  F.  Gilbey  interpreted  the  evidence.  Ehi 
prosecutor  deposed  that  he  advertised  for  sale  the  camera  and  rito 
graphic  apparatus  produced,  which  were  worth  about  £20,  in  l'he 
British  Journal  of  Photography.  ’  On  March  5  last  he  receid  i 
reply  from  the  prisoner,  and  im  consequence  forwarded  the  a  r] 
to  him  in  London.  He  never  received  any  money  in  paymen  aid 
subsequently  learnt  that  the  accused  had  sold  the  camera  for  £ 
Detective-Sergeant  Durrant,  D  Division,  said  that  the  pi  mer 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  at  Tottenham  Court  Road  dice 
Station,  and  made  a  confession,  which  was  taken  down  in  \v  ins;. 
He  said  he  had  sold  the  camera  two  days  after  he  had  received  fur 
£6,  that  he  had  an  unfortunate  mania  for  betting,  and  that  he  1  £4 
of  the  money  backing  horses  He  added  that  he  had  done  the  ame 

kind  of  thing  before.  _ 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate,  Sergeant  Durrant  said  the  accusi  li  d 
been  previously  convicted  three  times,  having  once  been  sen ’.red 
to  nine  months’  hard  labour  for  burglary. 

Mr.  Mead  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial. 

[We  must  draw  the  attention  of  those  using  our  columhs  the 
instance  this  case  affords  of  the  folly  of  sending  goods  to  un  own 
persons  unless  payment  for  them  is  safeguarded  by  our  "  Depit 

system. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

- ♦ - 

Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


Art  Photography,  Ltd. — This  new  title  has  been  taken 
Stereoscopic  Postcard  Company,  Ltd.,  Essex  House,  Leyton, 
order  to  better  indicate  the  growingl  business  of  the  firm  in  tl 
of  portraits,  etc.,  in  oils,  and  other  forms. 

A  special  export  issue  of  our  contemporary,  “The  Briti.- 
Colonial  Printer,”  is  a  large  and  well-printed  sheet,  which  sho 
large  variety  of  printing  house  equipment  and  tools  which  is 
by  British  manufacturers  and  vendors.  And  we  see  one 
articles  and  advertisements  also  of  interest  to  the  photographe 
example,  thhre  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  gelatining  and  em 
department  of  Messrs.  McCaw,  Stevenson,  and  Orr,  Ltd.,  wli 
a  special  line  of  this  work  for  postcards,  showcards,  etc.  J 
note  describes  the  Aerograph  Company’s  stencilling  table,  whib 
is  much  in  the  full  issue  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in,  or  coi 
with,  commercial  printing. 

Photographs  oe  Convict  Life. — In  the  House  of  Commo 
March  31,  Mr.  Crooks  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  his 
tion  had  been  called  to  the  sale  of  copyright  photographs  of  the 
shops  and  convicts  of  Portland  Prison,  and  what  steps  he  pr 
to  take  to  stop  those  who,  against  orders,  allowed  such  photo 
to  be  taken.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  that  the  sale 
photographs  was,  in  his  opinion,,  most  reprehensible,  and  ini' 
gross  breach  of  faith,  which,  he  hoped,  had  now  been  put 
to.  He  also  said  that  steps  would  he  taken  to  render,  not  oi 
sale,  but  the  taking  of  such  photographs  impossible  in  future 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  director  of  the  Albright  Ga 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  died  on  Sunday  afternoon,,  March  21,  at  the 
General.  Hospital,  as  the  result  of  a;n  operation.  Dr.  Kurtz 
most  successful  art  director,  who  did  valuable  work  for  the 
national  Expositions  of  Louisville,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  anc 
(1900).  Shoitly  before  his  death  he  was  busily  olanning  for 
international  invitation  exhibition  of  pictorial  photography,  a) 
gone  so  far  as  to  consult  certain  British  and  European  coll* 5 
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exhibition  promised  to  be  more  widely  representative  than  any 
,  ]ias  been  held,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  plans  were  suffi- 
j  jy  ruature  to  enable  the  directors  to  carry  out  the  work  without 
Kurtz’  guiding  hand. 

j  R  e.  A.  Salt  exhibited  his  shutter-testing  appliance  at  the 
;  d  Institution’s  conversazione  on  Friday  last,  together  with  a 
;  s  of  diagrams  recorded  by  it.  A  representative  collection  of 
i  3rni  shutters  by  Messrs.  Busch,  Beck,  Goerz,  Staley,  and  Thorn- 
Pickard  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit,  which  attracted 
i  attention.  A  photograph  shown,  taken  bv  Mr.  H.  Andrews, 
i  ilbeek  and  Co.,  with  the  new  “Multi-Speed  ”  shutter,  illustrated 
capacity  of  this  instrument  for  high-speed  work.  It  depicted 
i tor-car  travelling  between  35  and  40  miles  an  hour,  at  right  angles 
re  camera.  The  shutter  dial  was  set  to  l-500th  sec.,  and  little 
of  movement  was  apparent. 

I  irth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — The  members  of  the 
h  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  and  their  friends  assembled 
laturday  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  to  partake  of  their  annual 
jer.  The  society  this  year  celebrates  its  twenty-first  birthday, 

■  to  this  fact  possibly  something  is  due  to  account  for  the  eminently 
|  issful  evening  that  was  spent.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
j  Y.  Fincham,  the  president  of  the  society,  who  replied  to  the 
,  proposed  by  Mr.  Tilney,  with  his  accustomed  dry  humour,  to 
e  N.iM.P.'S.”  Mr.  H.  Stuart  proposed  “The  Health  of  the 
;es  at  the  Recent  Exhibition,”  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A., 
i  ed  on  their  behalf.  In  this  reply  the  menu,  which  included  a 
:  ographic  reproduction  of  the  society’s  winning  picture  of  the 
,  came  in  for  some  praise,  and  Mr.  Blake  also  made  some 
Imely  flattering  and  encouraging  remarks  about  some  of  the 
res  themselves. 

ie  certificates,  which  are  awarded  by  the  society  to  the  successful 
I  bers,  were  distributed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  iS.  Mummery,  the  president 
e  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a  lens,  was  presented  to  Mr.  S.  C. 
i  ly  upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary  after  five 
J  s’  service. 

e  musical  programme  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E. 

'  lams,  and  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  contributed  to  the 
)  tainment  during  the  evening: — Madame  Ada  Williams,  Miss 
■nee  Wainwright  (at  the  piano),  Mr.  Chas.  Winter,  Mr.  Harry 
;  ard.  (who  sang  an  original  lyric  upon  the  N.M.P.S.,  in  which 
J  us  good-natured  personalities  were  indulged  in),  Mr.  Fred.  Rome, 
E.  A.  Morgan,  and  the  entire  company  in  a  chorus  of  “  Auld 
:  Syne.” 

ring  the  evening  it  was  mentioned  that  the  society  was  endeav- 
rig  to  arrange  a  pictorial  photographic  exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
1  slington  ’Central  Library  some  time  during  the  summer  months 
is  year. 


Correspondence, 


e  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  exjjressed  by 
ur  correspondents. 

orrespondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
'do  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
\  ddresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

OUTH  AFRICA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS.” 


To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen,  Allow  me  to  protest  against  the  exaggerations  in 
etter  of  F.  Collett,  Cape  Town,  contained  in  your  issue  of 
nary  26.  I  cannot  trace  any  “  F.  Collett”  in  connection  with 
a  any  reciprocal  esteem  would  justify  acceptance  as  an 
nuty,  but  his  experience  of  Cape  Town,  whence  he  writes, 
be  that  of  a  recluse.  Trade  throughout  South  Africa  has 
’ed  through  the  lasting  effects  of  the  1899-1902  advertisement, 
it  was  a  money-making  place  for  many,  with  the  result  of  sub- 
'nt  surplusage  of  artisan  labour  that  has  not  yet  diminished  to 
evel  of  the  country’s  actual  needs.  The  “  depression  ”  exists 
m  comparison  with  the  war  boom  ;  in  a  sequence  of  normal 
th  South  Africa  has  progressed  remarkably,  discounting  war 
times.  The  imports  of  photographic  material  were  never 
r  than  during  the  past  twelve  months — with  the  reservation 
U’  material.  The  next  ten  years,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Collett  as 


prospectless,  should  show  in  the  same  proportion  a  trebling  of  present 
figuies.  These  statistics  of  import,  of  which  80  per  cent,  are  from 
England,  are  apart  fiorn  a  very  large  business  in  photographic 
papers  of  South  African  manufacture  established  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  usurping  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  As  to  £20  a  month 
heie  being  only  equal  to  £8  in  England,  the  comparison  is  absurd. 
There  is  no  material  difference,  excepting  rent,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  white  population  cannot  herd  together  as  in  an  English  town, 
herding  being  a  privilege  of  the  coloured  people.  Otherwise,  house¬ 
hold  cost  is  practically  the  same,  with  many  advantages  in  cheap 
and  abundant  fruit.  As  to  the  climate  being  trying,  the  Cape 
Peninsula  has  for  centuries  been  a  health  resort  from  Europe  and 
India.  The  statement  regarding  photographers  closing  their 
business  in  every  direction  is  contradicted  by  an  inspection  of  my 
trade  lists,  which  monthly  receive  additions  in  new  businesses.  In 
the  matter  of  agreements  the  equity  of  Roman-Dutch  law  leads  to 
non-recognition  of  agreements  made  outside  the  colony,  all  arrange¬ 
ments  made  elsewhere  having  to  be  formulated  into  definite  agree¬ 
ments  made  in  the  colony  when  the  immigrant  employee  is  able  to 
realise  his  new  conditions. 

Finally,  as  to  never  coming  in  touch  with  any  new  processes,  not 
forgetting  colour  photography",  only  by  reading  the  articles  in  the 

B.  J.  I  may  point  out  that  Autochrome  work  was  demonstrated  in 
Cape  down  in  November,  1907,  for  the  first  time  and  repeatedly 
since  in  the  colony,  that  oarbograph  was  demonstrated  in  Cape  Town 
before  it  had  been  shown  to  any  English  provincial  society,  a  matter 
of  date  noted  later,  that  demonstrations  of  Azol  led  to  a  rush  for 
that-  product  from  August  last,  that  new  Velox,  S.C.P.,  and  lantern 
slides,  and  other  novelties  have  been  demonstrated  as  produced,  and 
that  two  demonstrations  of  Ensyna  have  already  been  given. 

I  regret  that  a  series  of  so  completely  erroneous  statements  should 
have  been  given  publicity  in  your  columns,  and  as  I  am  as  greatly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  photographic  assistants  as  in  that  of  the 
trade  or  employers,  I  trust  this  refutation  may  amend  knowledge  of 
South  African  conditions. — Yours  sincerely, 

Mudie  Thomson, 

Editor  “  South  African  Photographic  Journal.” 

Camera  House,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town. 


SINGLE  LENSES  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  use  of  a  single  lens 
for  portraiture,  I  would  like  to  mention  to  readers  who  happen  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  present  lens  for  portraiture  that  I  have 
been  using  for  some  time  the  back  double  convex  glass  of  an  old 
Darlot  lens  (combination  10  x  S  landscape  and  portrait)  with  perfect 
results  for  cabinet  head  or  full-length  work.  But  I  find  upon  experi¬ 
ment  that  this  lens  gave  me  no  satisfactory  result  until  I  built  on 
to  the  front  of  lens  case  (whatever  the  technical  term  for  the  brass 
casing  holding  the  glasses  may  be)  a  cardboard  tube  and  inserted  my 
stop  right  in  the  front  of  same,  making  it  about  7  inches  from  the 
lens  itself.  Have  any"  of  your  readers  tried  this?  If  not,  it  is  worth 
while.  I  claim  to  be  getting  as  good  a  result  as  when  I  used  a  lens 
of  good  standard  present  make  at  £25.  Enclosed  is  a  sample  of 
result. — Faithfully  yours,  Adrian  Harding. 

38a,  High  Street,  Godaiming. 

[It  is  well  known  that  when  using  the  back  lens  of  a  doublet  alone 
the  stops  are  generally  too  close  to  the  lens  to  give  good  results, 
and  our  correspondent’s  idea  of  lengthening  the  lens  mount  is  not 
exactly  new.  It  is,  however,  a  very  useful  thing  to  remember.  The 
example  submitted,  shows  very  sharp  definition,  quite  as  sharp  as 
is  desirable  in  a  portrait.  The  chief  objection  to  using  the  single 
lens  is,  of  course,  loss  of  rapidity,  and  Mr.  Harding  does  not  state 
what  exposure  he  found  to  be  necessary. — Eds.  “  B.  J.] 

Death  of  an  Aberdeen  Photographer.— Mr.  John  S.  Greenacre, 
a  well-known  photographer  in.  the  Rosemount  district  of  Aberdeen, 
passed  away  at  his  residence  there  on  March  25,  aged  forty  years. 
Having  gained  a  knowledge  of  photography  in  Yarmouth  and  with 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Greenacre  acquired  the  Rosemount 
studio  about  ten  years  ago.  He  was  also  secretarv  to  the  local  branch 
of  the  P.P.A.  during  its  existence.  Mr.  Greenacre  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  three  children.  Among  the  large  number  who  attended 
his  funeral  were  his  brother  professionals,  Messrs.  Jas.  Ewing,  E.  M. 
Middleton,  D.  Milne,  H.  J.  Rennie,  Jas.  Sharp,  and  Haidie. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  ‘portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

“**  C orrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted '  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

A.  F.  G.  L.  Gower,  31,  Gloucester  Place,  London,  W.  Photograph  of  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Page  Roberts. 

H.  E.  Appleton  Roseville,  Forest  Moor,  Knaresborough,  Yorks.  'Two  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Knaresborough  Dropping  Well  in  Winter. 

A.  E.  Roxburgh,  The  Studio,  High  Street,  Cowdenbeath,  Fife.  Combination 
Photograph  of  the  Cowdenbeath  Public  Brass  Band  and  Instructor. 

J.  D.  Lawson. — Apparently  the  paper  you  are  using  requires  an 
alum  bath  after  fixing,  or  you  could  use  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
formalin  instead.  Very  likely  a  change  in  the  weather  from  cold 
to  mild  is  the  cause  of  the  prints  ©ticking.  The  quicker  prints  are 
dried  the  better  they  strip. 

J.  B.  Stubbs. — It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  give  the  addresses  of 
contributors  and  others.  If  you  care  to  send  stamped  addressed 
envelopes  with  tho  names  only  written  on  we  will  forward,  or  you 
could  obtain  all  the  addresses  by  purchasing  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

White  Ink. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  method  for 
making  white  ink?  Using  oxide  of  zinc  is  common,  I  believe, 
and  would  gum  arabic  be  best  to  add  to  the  zinc  to  ensure  its 
drying  with  a  little  gloss  if  possible  and  not  easily  rubbing  off, 
•at  the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  its  flowing-  freely  from  a 
pen  to  paper. — C.  Williams. 

The  materials  you  name  are  those  generally  used.  A  solution  of 
gfum  arabic  (1  oz.)  in  water  (4  oz.)  and  enough  zinc  white  added 
to  make  a  smooth  sufficiently  fluid  ink. 

Copyright. — In  connection  with  the  “  Daily  Mirror  ”  Fair  of 
Fashions  to  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  June  26,  there 
is  a  photographic  competition,  competitors  to  select  their  subjects 
from  history,  literature,  or  representations  of  famous  pictures  by 
great  artists.  Can  you  inform  me  if  it  would  be  an  infringement  of 
copyright  to  leproduee.  by  the  aid  of  living  models,  a  picture  in 
which  there  is  a  copyrighted  reproduction  from  original  painting  in 
existence  ? — Gilder. 

In  the  series  of  lawsuits  which  resulted  from  the  “  Living 
Pictures  ”  at  the  'Empire,  it  was  held  that  the  actual  living  picture 
is  not  an  infringement,  but  that  a  photograph  or  sketch  of  the  living 
picture  is  an  infringement. 

Copyright. — 1.  I  have  several  prints  which  I  wish  to  copyright. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  necessary  to  register  the  copyright 
of  each  one  separately,  or  whether  one  may  fasten  them 
together,  in  a  kind  of  leaflet,  say,  and  register  that?  In  this  case 
would  the  rights  over  each  be  registered?  2.  What  are  “  Char- 
Lonel  ”  prints?  Are  they  printer’s  ink  prints,  or  a  real  photo¬ 
graphic  process?  3.  Can  you  recommend  me  one  or  two  reliable 
agencies  who  place  amateurs’  photographs  in  current  periodicals 
on  commission,  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  the  London  Literary 
Agency  do  literary  work? — H.  H.  B. 

1.  Each  picture  must  be  registered  separately  in  order  to  secure 
the  copyright.  2.  We  do  not  know  the  name.  3.  Illustrations 
Bureau,  12,  Whitefriars  Street,  E.C. 

Return  of  Deposit. — “  H.  H.  H.”  agreed,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  to  purchase  a  camera  outfit  from  a  well-known  firm,  and  paid 
20s.  on  account.  After  this  agreement,  which  was  only  by  letter, 
“H.  H.  H.”  was  not  wishful  to  complete  the  purchase.  The  firm 
refuse  to  relund  the  20s.  or  its  value,  and  say  that  unless  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  (which  I  believe  was  about  £4  4s.)  is  paid  in  a  month 
from  date  that  the  20s.  will  be  forfeited.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 


know,  through  your  column  in  "B.J.P.,’  if  I  can  do  anythii  i 
the  matter  or  if  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forfeit  the  20s.?  H.  H. 

As  the  firm  have  held  the  outfit  for  you  lor  two  and  a  .1 
years  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  refuse  to  return  the  depn 
money.  We  doubt  if  you  can  recover  it  after  so  long  a  tin  i 
you  take  proceedings  against  the  firm. 

Apprentice. — There  was  a  leading. article  on  the  subject  of  apj  n 
tices  and  assistants  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  We  cannot  ca  t 
mind  any  decided  case  on  the  point  you  mention.  Howevei  a 
you  have  already  consulted  your  solicitor  <>n  the  mattt-i  (and  ■  > 
seen  the  indentures)  he  is  bettei  able  to  advise  you  than  we  are.  i< 
have  not  seen  them. 

Perplexed  Worker. — The  proposed  alteration  will  certainly 
you  more  side  light,  particularly  if  you  have  the  wall  of  the  a<!  u 
ing  premises  whitewashed,  so  that  it  reflects  light  into  the  stijo. 
You  would  then  he  able  to  work  both  ends  of  the  studio,  oi 
so  short  a  studio,  for  standing  figures  cabinet  size,  you  requi  a 
lens  of  about  10^  inches  focus. 

Toe  the  Line. — <(1)  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  assistant  Lj 
given  you  notice  on  Saturday,  but  as  you  were  away  then  he  o 
it  early  on  Monday,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  mighta 
considered  a  week’s  notice.  (2)  If  he  gives  you  a  week’s  salai  ie 
can  leave,  as  he  wishes  to  do. 

Photophil. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  PhiLpot  Le. 
London,  E.C.,  or  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  Mosley  St  t, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sulphide  Toning. — Kindly  inform  me  whether  a  bromide  enlse 
ment,  intensified  by  the  chromium  intensifier,  can  be  toned  ss- 
factorily  in  the  sulphide  bath. — In  Doubt. 

Certainly.  It  should  tone  very  well  indeed. 

Autochrome  Screen. — (1)  Kindly  state  what  allowances  are  toe 
made  in  using  the  Autochrome  screen  inside  the  tube  of  a  por  it 
lens  next  the  diaphragm.  (2)  Also  in  using  it  in  hood  of  len in 
the  front.  Of  course,  I  understand  in  using  it  behind  the  lento 
allowance  need  be  made,  but  I  should  like  to  use  it  at  the 
phragm,  as  a  smaller  screen,  would  do. — Autochrome. 

(1)  Quite  impossible  to  answer  this  definitely ;  a  good  deal  depds 
on  the  front  lens.  The  only  practical  method  is  to  put  the  seen 
in  position  and  focus  on  the  reversed  ground  glass.  (2)  If  in  fpt 
of  lens  no  special  adjustment  is  required  for  distant  objects,  li¬ 
near  ones  it  is  necessary  to  test  focus  on  screen.  It  is  not  pracjal 
to  rely  on  calculated  adjustments. 

The  1909  WhiTk  City  Exhibition. — In  connection  with  the  pi  > 
graphic  section  of  the  Imperial  International  Exhibition,  1909,  atjie 
White  City,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  a  competition  of  the  photograjic 
cluibs  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  held.  A  special  award  jill 
be  made  for  the  best  collection  of  framed  pictures,  not  exceeding  f  v, 
sent  by  a  photographic  club.  There  is  no  entrance  fee  or  chargmr 
space.  Amateur  photographers  are  also  invited  to  send  for  particijrs 
respecting  individual  exhibits.  The  photographic  section  will  oc  by 
a  portion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  the  side  walks  of  which  an  et 
apart  for  draped  alcoves,  in  which  will  he  shown  the  work  of  o- 
fessional  photographers.  The  centre  of  the  sections  will  be  dev  Id 
to  the  display  of  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improvemen  in 
apparatus,  materials,  and  accessories.  Inquiries^  should  be  addrebd 
to  the  organiser,  Mr.  J.  F.  Peasgood. 

***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  swot 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inse’d 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appear  n 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

a  recent  paper  before  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  Mr.  J.  M. 
s  had  much  practical  advice  to  give  on  the  making  of  enlarged 
negatives,  a  practice  which  he  recommended  not  as  equalling 
suits  with  plates,  but  for  the  greater  facility  of  “  control  ”  when 
g  at  a  pictorial  result.  (P.  300.) 


lethod  of  modifying  the  developer  to  deal  with  errors  of  exposure 
omide  paper  is  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenall  in  the 
it  “Photo.  Notes. ”  (P.  307.) 

American  worker,  who  'gives  the  preference  to  the  electrical 
)d  of  igniting  flash  powder,  has  described  the  apparatus  em- 
1  for  the  purpose.  (P.  308.) 

concluding  portion  of  the  paper  on  the  Bromoil  process  by 
iarold  Baker  appears  on  page  302. 

hoto-Mechanical  Notes  ”  deal  with  the  marking  of  lenses  for 
$s  work  and,  with  American  claims  for  machine-printed  photo- 
re.  (P.  309.) 


rtphide  Toning,”  “The  Efficiency  of  the  Focal-Plane  Shutter,” 
Charges  for  Unreturned  Proofs,”  appear  under  “  Correspond- 
’  (P.  314.) 


point  out  the  present  opportunities  for  revising  or  completing 
of  view  negatives.  (P.  298.) 


would  draw  attention  to  the  caution  on  page  298  as  to  dealings 
miarging  firms. 


Pirie  Macdonald  has  given  a  vivid  and  truthful  impression  of 
reless  Herr  Diihrkoop.  (P.  306.) 

1.  Lumiere  have  recorded  the  results  of  their  experiments  in 
the  diamidophenol  developer  for  the  tentative  method  recently 
M  by  them  in  conjunction  with  pyro  for  the  development  of 
■hroime  plates.  They  conclude  that  the  rapidity' of  appearance 
i  image  is  a  drawback  to  the  use  of  diamidophenol,  but  that  by 
011  or  addition  of  potassium  bromide  improvement  in  errors 
iposure  may  be  made.  (P.  305.) 

* 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  claims  put  forward  with  all  the 
materials  offered  to  the  portrait  photo¬ 
grapher,  make  it  evident  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  manufacturers,  minimum  of  ex¬ 
posure  is  the  desideratum  in  portrait  photography,  and  so, 
of  course,  it  is  in  the.  case  of  women  or  children,  yet  the 
portraitist  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  when  the 
character  of  the  sitter  permits  of  it.  a  very  much  longer 
exposure  will  give  a  better  result  as  regards  the  all- 
important  “  likeness.”  The  expression  which  is  caught  in 
an  instant  as  being  “  happy,”  is  very  frequently  unusual, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  portrait  which  gives  lasting  satisfaction 
is  one  which  is  without  any  very  marked  or  distinct  ex¬ 
pression,  and  for  this  reason  an  exposure  of  five  or  ten 
seconds,  which  forces  the  sitter  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  composure,  is  frequently  more  satisfving  to  himself  and 
his  friends  than  the  more  rapid  result  obtained  bv  the 
popular  conjunction  of  a  rapid  shutter  exposure,  and  a 
remark  thought  by  the  operator  to  be  felicitous. 

*  *  * 

Parabolic  Professor  R.  W.  Wood,  in  the  “  Astro- 

Mirrors.  physical  Journal,”  describes  an  in¬ 

genious  way  of  producing  a  parabolic  mirror  that  may 
lead  to  further  developments.  He.  placed  some  mercury 
in  a  suitable  vessel  and  then  rotated  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  centrifugal  force  caused  the  mercury  to  assume 
a  paraboloid  surface  of  excellent  optical  qualities.  He 
hopes  to  succeed  in  making  a  cast  of  this  paraboloid  sur¬ 
face  in  some  material,  such  as  fusible  metal,  in  which  case 
the  production  of  cast  parabolic  mirrors  for  use  in  tele¬ 
scopes  will  be  a  relatively  simple  operation.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  permanent  accurate  moulds  would,  of  course, 
greatly  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  such  mirrors  for  any 
purpose,  and  they  are  so  often  required,  and  have  so 
many  uses,  that  it  is  to  he  hoped  Professor  Wood’s  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  successful. 


Long  or 
Short 

Exposure  in 
Portraiture. 


*  *  * 

Some  A  short  time  ago  we  pointed  out  how 

Methods  of  the  well-known  system  of  producing 
Control.  warm  tone  lantern  slides  by  long  ex¬ 

posure  and  restrained  development  could  be  utilised  to 
save  a  badly  over-exposed  plate.  Mr.  Hubert  Mills,  in 
the  “  Photographic  Monthlv,”  points  out  another  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  method  in  using  up  fogged  gaslight  paper. 
He  found  that  paper  which  was  quite  useless  for  ordinary 
purposes  yielded  excellent  results  when  given  four  times 
normal  exposure  and  developed  with  a  hivhly  restrained 
developer.  We  may  assume  that  in  this  case  the  extra 
bromide  kept  the  fog  in  check  while  the  extra  exposure 
counteracted  the  effect  of  the  bromide  so  far  as  the  image 
was  concerned.  A  little  time  ago  we  found  yet  another 
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■use  for  the  process.  In  this  case  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
badly  over-developed  negative  that  would  give  no  detail 
whatever  in  the  high-lights  when  printed  for  ordinary 
times.  We,  however,  tried  increasing  the  exposure  to 
about  100  times  that  required  with  an  ordinary  negative, 
and  developing  with  a  well-restrained  developer  containing 
ammonium  carbonate.  The  result  was  unfortunately  over¬ 
developed  and  too  dense,  but  the  high-lip'ht  detail  was 
brought  fully  .out,  and  no  trace  of  foe"  was  visible.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  method  could  be  successfully  applied  in  such  a 
case  just  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Mill’s  stale  paper. 


The  Moon  The  effect  of  earth  shine  upon  the  moon 

Shin^^1***1""  as  a  ^am^^ar  one  many  people,  though 

probably  few  of  them  know  the  cause  of 
the  effect.  When  the  moon  is  in  its  first  quarter  the  dark 
portion  of  it  is  often  faintly  visible.  The  bright  quarter 
is,  of  course,  illuminated  by  direct  sunlight,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  only  seen  by  virtue  of  the  faint  light  reflected 
from  the  earth.  This  faintly  illuminated  portion  has  been 
successfully  photographed  by  M.  Quenisiset  at  the 
Kuvisy  Observatory,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  results 
will  present  many  points  of  interest  to  astronomers.  The 
light  received  from  the  earth  naturally  falls  at  a  different 
angle  from  that  at  which  light  is  received  from  the  sun, 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  slightly  different 
effect  of  light  and  shade  on  the  irregularities  of  the  moon’s 
surface. 


Special 

Local 

Views. 


As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  now  is 
the  time  to  secure  many  of  those  views 
which  cannot  so  satisfactorily  be  taken 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  winter,  when  the 
trees  are  absolutely  bare,  there  is  often  a  chilling  effect 
produced  which  is  undesirable.  In  the  height  of  summer 
the  density  of  the  foliage  destroys  many  of  those  “  peeps  ” 
which  give  interest,  frequently  selling  interest,  to  a  view. 
But  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  happy  mean  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  trees  are  just  bursting  into  bud  in  many  of  the 
more  favoured  spots,  and  even  in  the  somewhat  bleaker 
north  another  month  will  bring  about  this  state  of  things. 
Photographers,  therefore,  who  do  anything  in  the  local 
view  way  should  look  around  and  secure  those  views  which 
require  these  special  conditions.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  church  or  other  building  of  interest  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  peeping  through  a  partial  screen  of  trees,  so  that 
some  of  the  possibly  hideously  ugly  modern  surroundings 
are  obscured.  In  many  cases  negatives  of  stock  views  are 
already  in  existence,  but  perhaps  some  trifling  change  has 
taken  place  or  a  slightly  different  position  is  now  obtain¬ 
able,  and,  if  so,  the  view  may  well  be  taken  over  again. 
A  new  negative  often  means  increased  sale  for  a  view.  In 
cases  where  the  view  is  an  important  one  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  expose  a  plate  on  it  each  week  during  the  spring, 
afterwards  selecting  the  particular  exposure  which  gives 
the  most  pleasing  effect — that  is,  of  course,  in  this  case, 
that  negative  in  which  the  screening  effect  of  the  budding 
foliage  is  iust  what  is  wanted. 


Special 

View 

Series. 


The  country  photographer — and,  indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  his  town  brother 
also — who  does  nothing  in  the  way  of 
producing  special  series  of  local  views  is  often  neglecting 
his  opportunities.  There  are  few,  if  any,  districts  which 
do  not  provide  material  for  such  series.  Of  course,  a  little 
personal  initiative  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  get  into  touch  with  some  local  society,  such  as'  an 
antiquarian  or  archaeological  society.  The  subjects  for 
-such  series  of  views  are  almost  unlimited.  For  examples 


we  may  suggest  the  following  :  Parish  churches  built  pri 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  a  series  which  might  branch 
in  various  directions  forming  sub-series  of  fonts,  can 
woodwork  such  as  screens,  poppy-heads,  misereres,  t 
Then  there  are  Norman  doorways  either  in  use  or  disus 
porches,  lych-gates,  spires  or  towers,  devil’s  doors,  and 
on.  Such  series  might  include  all  the  specimens  in  f 
county,  or  a  division  of  the  county,  and  should  be  as  co 
plete  as  possible.  Or  in  another  direction  we  mi" 
suggest  a  series  of  views  of  the  principal  places  of  inter 
in  a  fishing  neighbourhood  or  a  hunting  country — views 
these  instances  which  would  find  ready  acceptance,  if  w 
produced,  with  one  of  the  sporting  publications.  Phol- 
graphs  of  all  the  available  sections  of  rock  strata 
quarries,  railway  cuttings,  and  so  on,  giving  a  fairly  co{- 
plete  idea  of  the  geology  of  a  district,  might  form  a  seri, 
each  print  carefully  marked  with  the  exact  spot  and  t!i 
direction  of  the  cutting.  Work  such  as  we  have  suggestjl 
might  not  bring  in  the  guineas  the  moment  the  prii, 
were  mounted,  but  it  would  provide  pleasant  occupati 
for  occasional  half-days,  would  cost  little  beyond  the  i|; 
of  a  bicycle  and  a  few  plates,  would  bring  the  worker  in 
touch  with  educated,  well-informed  people,  and  woil 
undoubtedly  bring  a  cash  return  in  the  long  run  from  t; 
sale  of  prints  for  reproduction,  and  the  supply  of  lante- 
slides  for  lecture  purposes. 


Enlargers—  It  is  occasionally  our  painful  duty  b 
A  Caution.  interfere  in  circumstances  where  i 
enlarger,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  publicitv  obtaina 1 
in  our  advertisement  pages,  has  entered  into  contrae 
which,  either  from  negligence  or  fraudulent  intentions,  3 
has  failed  to  carry  out.  Such  instances,  we  are  glad  ) 
say,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  are  it 
invariably  found  to  be  the  fault  of  the  enlarger.  But  wl;i 
repeated  complaints  prove  to  us  that  the  enlarging  firms 
either  very  unbusiness-like  in  its  methods,  or  is  carryi* 
on  a  bogus  business,  we  naturally  take  steps  to  refused 
further  use  of  our  advertisement  pages.  As  these  peon 
will  then  resort  to  the  general  press  and  to  other  meaj; 
of  getting  in  touch  with  photographers,  we  would  utteii 
strong  general  caution  to  those  dealing  with  an  enlargii.f 
firm,  of  the  bona  fides  of  which  they  are  not  convince, 
on  no  account  to  send  negatives  or  originals  until  tn 
have  obtained  a  satisfactory  reference  from  a  reputa 
photographer,  preferably  in  the  country  or  at  a  dista 
from  the  address  of  the  enlarging  firm.  Many  such  fh 
exist  by  moving  the  scene  of  their  operations  everv-  tli  1 
months  or  so — a  method  which  has  the  advantage  in  tl 
eyes  of  enabling  them  to  evade-  payment  for  rent,  pa]  , 
and  other  necessaries  of  their  business.  One  instance  f 
such  a  method  of  trading — if  trading  it  can  bp-  callec- 
which  has  come  before  us  within  the  last  few  -days  less 
us  to  caution  photographers  in  the  strongest  terms  at  cr 
command. 


Flashlight 

Powders. 


We  are  frequently  -asked  for  formulae 
the  preparation  of  a  flash  powder  wh 
will  not  give  any  smoke-,  and  our  i  lvariable  reply  is-  tit 
while  we  know  of  many  formulae  for  flash  powders 
know  of  none  which  will  give  a  mon-smokeless  flash,  i 
do  we  know  of  any  commercial  powder  which  is  quite  fi- 
from-  smoke  or  fume.  More  important,  however,  is  it 
note  that  the-  preparation  of  a  flash  powder,  apart  fr< 1 
its  requiring  considerable  care  in  order  to  secure  a  qui 
burning  powder,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  danger,  d 
chiefly  to  the  fact-  that  both  the  materials  of  the-  powc 
must  be  in  the  finest  division,  and  if  by  mischance 
portion  of  one-  is  contained  in  the  other  while  the  lati 
is  being  powdered,  the  most  likely  result  is  a  shs^ 
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xplosion.  Flash  powders  being  required  usually  at  not 
,ery  frequent  intervals,  the  photographer  cannot  be  better 
,cl vised  -than  to  purchase  the  ready-made  powder  in  small 
uantities.  In  so  doing  he  gets  a.  more  efficient  product 
han  he  could  possibly  make  for  himself,  and  he  avoids 
he  really  considerable  risks  of  manufacture. 

*  *  * 

ocal-Plane  Perhaps  no  piece  of  photographic 
ersus  mechanism  has  been  so  improved  within 

diaphragm  the 

last  few  years  as  the  focal-plane 
shutter.  This  has  been  particularly 

•violent  to  the  user  from  the  reduction  of  the  movements 
lecessary  to  adjust  the  shutter  to  various  speeds,  the 
greater  rapidity  of  setting,  and  the  locking  of  the  slit 
perture  during  use  so  that  the  exposure  remains  constant 
or  a  given  setting.  Notwithstanding  these  many  respects 
n  which  progress  has  been  made,  it  mair  be  doubted' 
whether  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  destined  to  survive  in 
eneral  use  for  a  period  as  long  as  that  which  has  passed 
ince  its  evolution  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
mprovement  in  diaphragm  shutters  has  been  almost  as 
narked,  and  though  the  majoritv  of  diaphragm  shutters 
annot  give  the  great  range  of  high  speeds  afforded  by 
he  focal-plane,  the  compactness  and  lightness  of  this  type 
if  shutter  will  surely  induce  inventors  to  obtain  also  the 
equired  higher  speeds.  The  “  Multi-speed  ”  shutter, 
vrhich  wyas  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  March  26,  is,  in  fact, 
uch  an  instrument,  capable  of  giving,  as  we  have  since 
lad  an  opportunity  of  discovering  for  ourselves,  an  extra- 
rdinarily  rapid  exposure.  The  “  Multi-speed,”  it  will  be 
emembered,  differs  from  the  ordinary  type  of  diaphragm 
hutter  in  having;  its  plates  pivoted,  the  actuation  of  each 
date  by  the  spring  of  the  shutter  causing  the  plate  to 
indergo  a  half  revolution.  This  method,  which  obviates 
ny  checked  return  action,  obviously  allows  of  very  high 
peeds  being  produced,  and  while  we  know  of  no  other 
hutter  which  is  designed  on  these  lines,  it  cannot  be 
upposed  that  other  manufacturers  will  not  follow  suit  in 
lesigning  a  between-lens  'shutter  capable  of  giving  the  very 
hortest  exposures.  And  the  user  will  certainlv  welcome 
shutter  which  is  of  less  bulk  than  the  focal-pUne  and 
lispenses  with  the  dust-raising  blind. 

*  *  *• 

One  of  those  fallacies  which  never 
cease  to  put  money  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Patent  Office  is  the  idea  that  there 
must  be  a  demand  for  an  apparatus 
efficiently  portable  to  be  carried  with  the  camera  and 
Rowing  of  the  plates  being  developed  in  full  daylight. 
Che  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show  that  from  the  very 
barliest  days  of  photography  no  piece  of  apparatus  has 
)een  so  frequently  the  subject  of  claim  for  Royal  Letters 
Patent  as  this.  Fox  Talbot  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
ipparaius  of  this  kind,  and,  if  our  memory  serves  us  cor- 
ectly,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first.  Inventors  of  these 
ngenious  pieces  of  apparatus  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
requently  impossible  do  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of 
vater  for  carrying  out  the  nhotographic  operations,  and, 
■ven  supposing  this  obstacle  overcome,  the  .safe  trans- 
3ortation  home  of  such  a  delicate  thing  as  a  wet  gelatine 
negative  is  by  no  means  an  easy  or  certain  matter.  At 
lie  best  these  pieces  of  apparatus  are  makeshifts,  since 
>he  examination  of  the  progress  of  development  cannot 
lsuallv  be  satisfactorilv  done,  whilst  the  variations  in 
temperature  at  which  they  must  necessarily  be  used  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  virtues  of  regularity  which  the  tank 
method  of  development  at  home  possesses.  We  have  read 
many  descriptions  of  apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  an  apparatus  which  has  come  into  general 
use. 


ALBUMEN  PRINTS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  fashion  in  the  colour  of  photographs  has,  from  time 
to  time,  undergone  many  changes.  At  one  period  nothing 
but  a  rich  purple-black  was  considered  a  good  tone.  At 
another  it  was  only  rich  reddish-browns  that  met  with 
favour.  Then  we  had  deeper  browns  and  sepias,  and  now 
we  have  a  great  variety  of  tints,  which  are  obtained  by 
the  various  modern  development  processes  with  subse¬ 
quent  toning.  However,  what  we  wish  to  refer  to  now 
is  the  tones  that  are  to  be  obtained  with  print-out  papers. 
Our  older  readers  will  well  remember  the  excellent  warm 
black  colours  which  used  to  be  obtained  on  what  was 
once  known  as  plain  salted  paper,  and  how  permanent 
many  of  them  have  proved;  also  the  deep  purple-black 
once  obtained  on  albumen  paper  at  the  time  when  this 
latter  and  the  one  just  mentioned  were  the  only  papers 
in  vogue.  When  one  turns  up  an  old  family  album  one 
usually  finds  some  of  these  old  prints,  and  although  they 
may  be  forty  or  more  years  old,  many  of  them  are  almost 
as  good  as  when  they  were  first  made,  yet  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  under  conditions  which,  according  to  present  ideas, 
would  not  be  considered  conducive  to  permanency.  For 
instance,  they  were  toned  in  a  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  do  not  obtain  in  the  modern  combined  bath. 
The  bath  of  those  days  contained  only  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  gold,  and  water — nothing  more. 

Several  times  of  late  we  have  been  asked  for  formulte 
for  toning  baths  that  would  yield  deep  purple-blacks  such 
as  were  got  by  the  old  photographers.  These  tones,  we 
may  at  once  say,  are  not  readily  obtained  unless  we  go 
back  to  the  old  methods,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  them  on  glossy  gelatine  P.O.P.  with  the  type  of 
negative  now  in  vogue,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
that  the  tone  of  the  prints  depends  as  much,  or  more,  on 
the  character  of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  made  than 
upon  the  composition  of  the  toning  bath.  That  seems  to 
be  a  fact  which  is  not  fully  recognised  by  many. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  hark  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  art — to  'the  time  when  the  negatives  were  by  the  wet 
collodion  process.  They  were  made  very  strong  as  com¬ 
pared  with  gelatine  negatives,  the  deepest  shadows  being 
represented  by  quite  bare  glass,  while  the  highest  lights 
were  very  dense.  Hence  there  was  a  very  long  range  of 
tones  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows, 
whereas  with  the  present  type  of  negative  there  is  no  such 
great  scale.  As  regards  the  paper  then  used,  it  was  either 
the  plain  salted  or,  mostly,  the  albumenised.  But  the 
albumen  paper  of  that  time  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  present  ;  it  was  what  would  now  be  classed  almost 
as  a  matt  paper,  since  'the  albumen  was  considerably 
diluted  with  water  before  it  was  applied  to  the  paper.  It 
also  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  chloride  than  does 
the  modern  albumen  paper.  Furthermore,  it  was  sensi¬ 
tised  on  a.  much  stronger  silver  solution  than  is  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Hence  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  when  this 
paper  was  printed  from  negatives,  such  as  those  just 
referred  to,  that  the  image  was  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from  that  obtaining  when  the  present  gelatine  P.O.F.s 
are  printed  from  gelatine  negatives  of  a  more  or  less 
delicate  and  feeble  type.  In  the  former  case  the  light 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  paper,  sometimes  even  showed 
on  the  back,  the  shadows  became  deeply  bronzed,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  large  amount  of  silver  was  reduced  in  the 
image.  Under  these  conditions  a  good  amount  of  gold 
was  deposited  in  the  toning,  and  that  gave  the  deep 
purple-blacks  then  so  much  admired. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  paper  used  in  the  Mden 
times  was  only  lightly  albumenised,  but  with  the  highly 
albumenised  paper  of  the  present  day  deep  blacks  are  not 
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easily  got.  The  more  glossy  the  paper  the  less  black  will  be 
the  tones  obtainable.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  ready 
sensitised  albumen  paper  will  not,  as  a  rule,  yield  such 
deep  purple  tones  as  that  which  is  sensitised  at  home.  If 
two  pieces,  the  one  of  home  sensitising  (on  a  plain  solution 
of  nitrate  sensitised,  such  as  used  to  be  employed)  and  the 
other  ready  sensitised,  be  printed  from  the  same  negatives, 
they  will  ea-ch  be  found  to  take  a  different  colour  in  the 
printing.  The  latter  will  be  much  redder  than  the  former, 
by  reason  of  the  citric  acid  introduced  as  a  preservative, 
and  if  'either  be  printed  from  a  feeble  negative  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  rich  purple-black,  whatever  toning 
bath  be  employed.  If  with  this  class  of  negative  we  are 
content  with  warm  tones,  excellent  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  if  the  toning  be  carried  beyond  that  stage,  the 
prints  will  become  more  or  less  mealy  and  of  an  unplea¬ 
sant  grey  colour,  as  well  as  lacking  in  brilliancy. 

One  of  the  most  used  toning  baths  for  albumen  paper 
is  the  “acetate  hath.”  It  is  as  under:  — 


Water  .  8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  . . .  1  grain. 

Acetate  of  soda  .  30  grains. 


The  bath  should  be  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  required  for  use,  otherwise  it  is  prone  to 
yield  mealy  prints.  If  it  is  required  for  use  in  less  time 
than  that,  it  should  be  made  with  nearly  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  get  cold.  This  bath  is  very  suitable  for 
rich,  deep,  warm  brown,  but  with  very  vigorous  negatives 
the  toning  may  be  carried  to  the  purple  stage  without 
mealiness.  The  phosphate  bath  yields,  with  vigorous 
negatives,  a  more  or  less  cold  black,  and  so  does  the  lime 
(chloride)  bath. 

The  following  is  a  formula  for  a  modified  lime  bath  that 
has  been  given  to  us  by  an  old  portrait  photographer  who 
used  it  exclusively  in  his  business  for  many  years,  and  his 


prints  were  noted  for  their  deep  purple-black  tones.  T- 
formula  stands  thus  :  — 


Chloride  of  gold  (a  tube)  .  15  grains. 

Distilled  water  . . .  15  ounces. 

Lime  water  .  q_s_ 

Chloride  of  calcium  (pure)  .  2  drams. 


The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  :  The  gold  is  dissolv 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water.  A  piece  of  blue  litmL 
paper  is  then  put  in,  which  will  be  reduced  by  tie  acid f 
the  gold.  Lime  water  is  then  added,  a  little  at  a  tint 
until  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper  is  just  restored.  T- 
chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added  and  the  bulk  made  > 
with  water  to  fifteen  ounces.  This  is  a  stock  soluti , 
which  will  keep  well  if  stored  in  the  dark.  For  use,  o- 
ounce,  which  contains  one  grain  of  gold,  is  added  to  eig 
ounces  of  water.  This  bath  may  be  used  over  and  ow 
again,  more  stock  solution  being  added  as  the  gold  becom 
exhausted.  With  this  bath,  unlike  the  chloride  of  li  * 
bath,  very  little  over-printing  is  necessary. 

In  the  foregoing  what  has  been  said  is  more  particula  r 
with  reference  to  albumenised  paper,  but  it  applies  equa  ' 
well  to  other  printing-out  papers — collodion,  chloride,  a! 
gelatine.  Unless  the  negative  is  of  a  vigorous  charac  • 
— not  necessarily  dense — it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obti 
brilliant  prints  of  a  rich  purple  or  black  tone  whate4 
toning  bath  be  employed.  It  should  not  be  assumed  tilt 
if  vigorous  negatives  are  used  the  tones  must  nec- 
sarily  be  purple  or  black,  for  if  the  prints  are  remo\!l 
from  the  bath  at  an  early  stage  they  may  be  obtained  oh 
warm  brown ;  indeed,  of  any  tone  from  red-brown  |> 
purple-black  with  almost  any  bath.  The  object  of  til? 
article  is  to  impress  on  those'  who  write  for  formulae 
toning  baths  for  different  colours  that  more  really  deperl? 
upon  the  negative  than  the  formula  by  "which  the  toni^ 
solution  is  compounded. 


ENLARGED  PAPER  NEGATIVES. 


(Abstract  of  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers,  and  discussion  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  on  the  7th  inst.) 


The  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors,  opened  his  remarks  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  advantages  possessed  by  enlarged  paper  negatives 
over  direct  enlargements  on  bromide  papers.  The  former  per¬ 
mitted  a  selection  of  printing  processes,  the  introduction  of  figures 
and  clouds,  and  the  like,  and  a  wide  amount  of  control  gene¬ 
rally,  by  manipulation  of  the  original  transparency  and  en¬ 
larged  negative ;  in  addition,  they  were  cheaper  and  could  be 
worked  with  ease  and  comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  paper  nega¬ 
tives  took  longer  to  print,  showed  more  or  less  grain,  and  were 
probably  incapable  of  giving  such  a  perfect  scale  of  gradation 
as  a  good  dry-plate. 

Procedure, 

The  procedure  was  very  simple,  and  should  present  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  those  accustomed  to  direct  enlarging  on  bromide  paper. 
A  suitable  transparency  having  been  made,  it  was  placed  in  the 
lantern,  and  a  trial  slip  of  bromide  paper  pinned  on  to  the  en¬ 
larging  easel.  It  was  advisable  to  have  the  slip  of  reasonable 
size,  as,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  eye  was  apt  to  be 
misled  in  judging  gradation  and  contrast  by  the  unobstructed 
light  at  the  edges  of  the  slip.  For  a  15  x  12  negative,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  sheet  should  be  cut  in  three  pieces.  The  paper  should 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  two  extreme  ends  of 
the  scale.  The  whole  strip  should  be  given  one  exposure  (not  ex. 
posed  in  sections),  and  then  developed  ;  the  density  judged  by 
transmitted  light  and  the  time  of  development  noted.  If,  after 


fixing,  the  trial  slip  appeared  correct  both  as  to  time  and  k- 
posure  and  period  of  development,  it  only  remained  to  ex  e 
and  develop  the  full  sheet  of  paper  for  the  same  time-  wii  a 
developer  of  identical  composition.  If  incorrect  exposure  or  i- 
velopment  were  indicated,  anyone  accustomed  to  enlarging  w<  d 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  corrections  ;  bu  if 
in  doubt,  further  tests  should  be  made  until  a  satisfactory  rest 
was  attained.  The  paper  required  much  fuller  exposure  tin 
for  positive  work,  and  the  image  in  consequence  flashed  p 
quickly.  The  best  way  was  to  utilise  a  dish  an  inch  or  so  lour 
than  the  paper,  and  pour  the  developer  into  the  unoccupied  d 
of  the  tilted  dish,  and  to  send  it,  by  depressing  the  dish,  in  o 
even  wave  over  the  paper.  Should  the  developer  be  poured  or 
carelessly,  the  part  which  received  the  first  impact  frequer  y 
showed  greater  density  than  the  surrounding  portions,  wfh 
might  obstinately  refuse  to  “  catch  up.”  A  somewhat  weak  3- 
veloper,  and  plenty  of  it,  met  requirements  better  than  solutrs 
of  normal  strength.  Almost  all  developers  were  suitable.  e 
had  years  ago  employed  pyro-ammonia  with  satisfactory  resi.s 
for  developing  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  old  negative  paper.  Pp‘ 
soda  with  sufficient  sulphite  was  quite  stainless,  but  he  now  v  d 
either  amidol  (3  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  rodinal  (15  minims  o 
the  ounce).  He  had  recently  been  surprised  to  read  in  a  pa  *r 
in  “Camera  Craft”  that  Mr.  D’Arcy  Power  found  it  necess  y 
to  superimpose  an  ozobrome  image  on  papeT  negatives  to  obi  n 
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ficient  contrast.  In  his,  the  lecturer’s,  opinion,  unless  care 

5  exercised,  one  was  apt  to  get  a  negative  too  strong  even  for 
iia  carbon. 

The  Selection  of  Papers. 

n  selecting  a  paper  there  were  four  things  to  consider  :  the 
,  iracter  of  the  emulsion,  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  its  grain, 
1  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Among  other  papers  which  he  had 
lerience  of  were  Kodak  old  rapid  A,  the  present  Kodak  “  Slow 
■manent,”  Paget  r‘  Platino-matt,”  Illingworth  “Smooth,” 
'dlington  “Thin  Enammo,”  and,  a  recent  introduction, 
pecial  Smooth.”  The  first-mentioned  was  excellent  for  small 
ck,  but  was  apt  to  tear  in  large  sizes  ;  it  was  very  thin  and 
e  from  grain.  The  emulsion,  however,  would  hardly  bear  the 
eal  of  waxing,  and  was  best  treated  with  an  alternative  com- 
md.  The  paper  was  not  listed,  but  might  still  be  obtained 
order.  The  Paget  paper  had  a  tough  emulsion,  which  would 
nd  anything,  but  there  was  a  faint  diagonal  grain,  which 
ild  be  distinguished  on  close  examination  of  the  print, 
ammo  papers  were  hardly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
ss  rendered  working-up  difficult,  and  pumice  produced 
atches  which  printed.  The  “Platino-matt”  were  good.  For 
ge  work  the  Wellington  Special  Smooth  was  particularly  to 
recommended  ;  its  surface  was  perfection  for  working  on,  the 
)er  was  tough  and  homogeneous,  and  took  wax  readily. 

The  Transparency 

transparencies  should  be  made  to  suit  the  speed  of  the  nega- 
3  paper,  and  the  proposed  degree  of  magnification.  A  quick 
)er,  or  a  low  magnification,  did' not  require  so  soft  a  trans¬ 
iency  as  a  slow  paper,  or  a  high  magnification.  Tt  was  diffi- 
t  to  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  an  average  transparency 
table  for  enlarged  negative  work  ;  it  should  possess,  no  clear 
ss,  and  the  deepest  shadows  should  show  an  opacity  suffi- 
ntlv  low  to  enable  good  printed  matter  placed  in  contact  with 
film  to  be  read  through  the  glass.  A  very  slow  plate  was 
;  alwaj^s  the  best  ;  for  a  hard  negative  a  quick  plate  was  to  be 
ferred,  but  of  as  fine  a  grain  as  possible.  Considerable  modi- 
itions  could  be  made  in  the  transparency  by  retouching  on  the 
n,  or  by  rubbing  down  with  Baskett’s  reducer.  The  glass  side 
ild  also  be  treated  with  retouching  medium,  and  worked  upon 
h  pencil  or  stump.  Personally,  he  always  placed  a  piece  of 
a-etc-hed  patent  plate  behind  the  negative  in  the  enlarging 
tern,  and  further  broad  effects  could  be  introduced  by  work- 
on  the  etched  surface  with  pencil  and  stump,  or  certain  parts 
?ht  be  lightened  by  the  local  application  of  an  oily  rag.  Very 
icate  effects,  such  as  clouds,  could  be  put  in  with  different 
ides  of  soft  grey  pastel,  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  The 
ss  could  be  washed  and  used  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
hed  .surface  required  treating  with  care,  as  it  was  easily 
naged. 

Translucency  of  the  Negative 

^n  important  point  which  many  demonstrators  shirked  was 
it  of  rendering  the  paper  negative  translucent.  Some  met 
s  difficulty  by  printing  from  the  paper  in  its  natural  state, 
e  reason  for  treating  the  paper  with  wax  or  other  medium  was 
render  printing  quicker  and  to  minimise  grain.  He  con¬ 
ned  the  first  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  in  some  cases 
'  m^dlum  used,  instead  of  decreasing  grain,  actually  increased 

A  certain  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  grain  in  a  large 
ure  was  not  only  negligible,  but  might  sometimes  be  a  posi- 

6  var,tage.  He  had  experimented  with  hard  white  beeswax, 
a  n,  Japanese,  and  vegetable  waxes,  also  spermaceti  and 
anne,  with  little  difference  in  results  ;  the  last  two,  however, 
re  unsuitable,  owing  to  their  brittleness.  '  There  were  three 

o  s  of  applying  the  wax:  (1)  by  rubbing  a  hot  iron  over 
;  PaPer^  with  a  lump  of  wax  in  contact  with  it  ;  (2)  by  placing 
'  negatlve  film  side  down  on  a  hot  plate,  and  rubbing  a  lump 


of  wax  over  it ;  and  (3)  by  employing  a  shallow  tin  tray  contain¬ 
ing  a  thin  layer  of  melted  wax,  kept  fluid  by  placing  the  tray 
in  a  dish  of  boiling  water,  the  negative  being  floated  on  to  the 
wax,  film  up.  In  every  case  superfluous  wax  had  to  be  removed 
by  placing  the  negative  between  blotting-paper,  and  ironing  with 
a  hot  iron.  This  was  not  so  simple  as  it  appeared,  for  if  the 
paper  were  not  bone-dry  the  emulsion  might  run  in  places  ;  and 
the  right  temperature,  which  should  not  exceed  that  of  boiling 
water,  should  be  maintained,  an  excess  of  heat  frequently  giving 
a  badly  mottled  texture,  completely  ruining  the  negative.  The 
first  method  in  the  lecturer’s  hands  had  beeu  found  unsuitable, 
the  paper  absorbing  the  wax  unevenly,  and  resulting  in  streaks 
and  lines.  The  second  method  was  better,  but  with  some  papers 
lines  were  apt  to  form.  The  third  method  had  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  ;  if  any  wax  inadvertently  came  into  contact  with  the 
emulsion  side,  the  subsequent  ironing  would  remove  it.  An 
alternative  and  good  way  of  treating  the  paper  was  to  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salad  oil_and  terebene,  applied  thickly 
with  a  brush  or  rag.  The  negative  was  then  put  on  one  side 
in  a  warm  place  free  from  dust,  until  the  paper  had  soaked  up 
as  much  of  the  mixture  as  it  would  hold.  Several  hours  were 
required  for  this,  and  a  second  application  might  be  desirable  ; 
should  the  paper  in  course  of  time  dry  in  patches,  it  could  be 
re-oiled.  The  only  drawback  to  this  system  was  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  slightly  greasy.  Another  satisfactory  method  consisted 
of  saturating  the  paper  with  paraffin  or  petroleum  lamp  oil, 
surplus  being  removed  with  a  rag  :  the  oil  evaporated  in  a  few 
months,  necessitating  a  repetition  of  the  process. 

FinisHing  Touches. 

To  finish  the  negative,  its  surface  should  be  lightly  rubbed 
over  with  fine  pumice  powder  on  a  pad  of  cotton-wool,  surplus 
powder  being  dusted  off  ;  any  small  black  specks  should  next  be 
removed,  and  shadows  deepened,  if  necessary,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
which  naturally  worked  more  evenly  on  a  smooth  surface  than 
on  a  grained  one.  Broad  rubbing  down  with  pumice-powder 
might  next  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  retouching  with  lead 
pencils,  which  are  not  required  so  hard  or  finely  pointed  as 
for  ordinary  negative  work.  Modelling  with  stump  or  cotton¬ 
wool  and  blacklead  completed  matters  ;  any  excess  of  lead  could 
be  removed  with  pumice  and  cotton-wool.  A  final  observation 
by  the  lecturer,  “  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  work  up  paper 
negatives,”  made  some  of  the  already  severely  tried  photographic 
purists  present  look  positively  ill. 

For  a  solid  half-hour  prints  in  carbon,  platinotype,  bromide, 
and  gum-bichromate,  together  with  enlarged  negatives,  and 
direct  prints  on  P.O.P.  from  the  original  small  negatives,  then 
proceeded  from  the  presidential  table  with  a  profusion  and  liber¬ 
ality  that  was  most  satisfying.  These  started  in  sets,  but  got 
slightly  mixed  in  transit,  which  was  unfortunate,  for  a  presumed 
set  showing  a  carbon  print  of  sheep,  with  a  companion  negative 
of  a  rustic  style,  and  a  P.O.P.  representation  of  an  open  land¬ 
scape,  might  well  have  misled  a  beginner  as  to  the  potentialities 
of  “control.”  Speaking  generally,  the  enlarged  prints  were  of 
first-rate  pictorial  quality,  and.  apart  from  a  certain  amount  of 
grain,  and  limited  range  of  gradation,  of  good  technique. 

Discussion 

Air.  W.  H.  Smith  pointed  out  that  enlarged  negatives,  if  made 
on  paper,  should  be  on  paper  expressly  prepared  for  negative 
work.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  combine  the  qualities  respec¬ 
tively  required  in  negative  and  positive  processes  in  any  one 
paper.  For  positive  prints  the  paper  must  necessarily  be  opaque, 
and  that  involved  the  addition  of  certain  loading  materials.  No 
manufacturer  could  produce  a  thick  paper  reasonably  transparent 
and  free  from  grain.  To  test  for  clots  of  fibre — which  would 
take  up  more  wax  than  adjacent  parts,  and  give  the  mottled  ap- 
pjearance  complained  of — a  little  alcohol  should  be  poured  on, 
and  the  structure  of  the  paper  noted  by  transmitted  light.  He 
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doubted  whether  in  any  ease  waxing  decreased  grain,  though  it 
certainly  added  to  speed  in  printing,  with  Mr.  Sellors’  negatives 
about  50  per  cent.  Most  waxes  were  semi-opaque  ;  yellow  beeswax 
was  one  of  the  most  translucent,  though  its  colour  might  slightly 
prolong  printing.  In  this  connection  a  little  treatise  “  On  the 
Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes”  gave  a  recipe  for 
making  lantern-slide  pictures  on  paper,  which  were  stated  to  be 
equal  to  those  on  glass.  With  this  object  thin  paper  (bank  post, 
for  example)  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  creosote  oil,  or  brushed  over 
with  that  liquid,  and  left  in  contact  therewith  until  any  fibrous 
structure  can  no  longer  be  detected.  The  superfluous  oil  is  re¬ 
moved  with  blotting  paper,  and  the  paper  transferred  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  colophony,  or  similar  substance  in  alcohol.  When  dry, 
the  paper  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  (this  merely  to 
take  printers’  ink),  and  finally  coated  with  thin  spirit  varnish. 

Mr.  Smith  then  passed  round  a  platinotype  print  eighteen 
years  old,  made  from  a  calotype  paper  negative  taken  fifty-five 
years  ago,  the  exposure  on  a  brightly  lit  open  scene  being  thirty 
minutes.  Tuttle  signs  of  grain  were  visible,  and  in  point  of 
general  technical  quality  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Dr.  Mees  said  that  if  a  substance  were  used  for  making  the 
paper  transparent,  it  should  have  approximately  the  same  re¬ 
fractive  index  as  cellulose  ;  probably  creosote  oil  was  satisfactory 
for  this  reason.  Mr.  Smith  had  shown  that  the  paper  support 
was  generally  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  in  his  opinion, 
the  other  factor,  viz.,  the  skim-milk  emulsion,  was  equally  ill- 
adapted.  Bromide  papers  were  designed  to  give  gradation  when 
looked  at,  not  when  looked  through.  To  use  them  as  negatives 
meant  an  entire  collapse  of  gradation  and  absence  of  tone  values. 
The  striking  difference  in  quality  shown  in  the  print  from  the 


calotype  negative,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  silver  was  a  u 
stituent  of  the  developer,  and  built  the  image  up. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Salt  thought  that  the  autotype  and  platinop.. 
prints  passed  round  hardly  seemed  at  their  happiest.  Eyj<1<  1 
a  more  responsive  printing  medium  was  required.  He  surer,  q 
that  cocoanut  matting  sensitised  with  a  bromide  emulsion  w  L 
supply  this  want ! 

Mr.  S.  H.  W ratten  said  that  many  of  the  pictures  passed  md 
were  excellent  ;  paper  negatives,  no  doubt,  had  disadvanta  > 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  advantages,  not  the  least  being  ch  p 
ness  of  production. 

Mr.  Terry  said  that  a  convenient  way  of  limiting  the  temj  a- 
ture  of  a  flat-iron  for  waxing  purposes  was  to  heat  it  in  bo;  ig 
water  ;  this  tip  might  be  useful  to  those  who  worked  the  e 
crable  process.  He  tendered  his  best  thanks  to  the  Presi  tu 
for  having  so  ably  demonstrated  the  immense  superiorit  of 
dry-plates. 

Mr.  Sellors,  in  replying  to  the  appreciative  criticisms  wbh. 
had  been  made,  said  that  he  held  no  special  brief  for  paper  nja- 
tives,  and  quite  admitted  there  was  a  loss  of  gradation  and  ii 
cacy,  and  increase  of  grain  ;  still,  the  resulting  prints  were  it- 
able  for  such  low-grade  work  as  exhibition  pictures,  which  miht 
incidentally  be  medalled.  Personally,  they  satisfied  his  artfcic 
aspirations,  and,  he  defiantly  added,  he  should  continue  u.ig. 
them.  He  desired  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  assist^ 
of  the  Autotype  Company  and  Platinotype  Company  for  ma  W 
prints  at  very  short  notice,  and  under  unfavourable  climatic  in- 
ditions  ;  he  was  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wellington  and  W  d. 
A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer  f  a 
very  complete  exposition  of  the  subject. 


BROMOIL  PRINTING. 


II. 


A  Hint — Filter  the  InK. 

At  one  time  I  was  very  much  troubled  with  hairs  in  my  ink, 
but  just  then  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  some  inks  to  obtain 
the  colour  I  wanted,  and  when  I  had  pigmented  several  prints 
I  put  what  was  left  of  the  ink  into  a  tin,  and  some  time  after 
used  this  mixture  of  a  dozen  different  batches.  I  certainly 
secured  beautiful  colours,  and  the  consistency  of  the  ink  was 
perfect,  but  when  skies  or  delicate  passages  were  in  question 
the  hairs  and  dust  were  appalling.  A  friend  who  tried  my 
method  improved  on  it  by  thinning  the  colour  with  petrol  and 
filtering  through  fine  muslin  ;  the  petrol  rapidly  evaporated, 
leaving  the  pigment  in  splendid  condition  for  work  ;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  never  could  secui’e  such  good  colours,  especially 
browns,  by  careful  mixing.  Now  I  adopt  another  plan.  I  mix 
tip  colours  until  I  get  one  I  like,  and  then  carefully  put  it  away 
in  a  small  tin  box  with  a  close-fitting  lid  (such  as  boot-polish 
tins),  and  take  out  a  small  quantity  for  use,  and  throw  away 
any  that  may  be  left.  I  take  fresh  ink  for  each  print,  and  clean 
my  brushes  with  petrol  before  starting  a  fresh  one.  The  petrol 
in  the  brushes  should  be  allowed  time  to  evaporate  before  they 
are  used  again,  but  rapid  drying  is  dangerous,  for  a  friend  of 
mine,  anxious  to  dry  his  brushes  in  a  hurry,  placed  them  in  the 
fender  in  front  of  a  good  fire  ;  the  vapour  of  the  petrol  caught 
fire,  and  his  brushes  were  cremated.  They  should  be  wiped  dry 
on  a  clean  fluffless  cloth.  Whenever  a  brush  is  picked  up  it 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the  hand  to  remove  any  dust  or 
hairs  adhering  to  it,  before  applying  it  to  a  print.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  hairs  and  dust  will  find  their  way  on  to  the 
print.  If  they  are  small  ones  they  may  be  left  alone  until  the 
print  is  dry  ;  they  will  then  come  off  with  a  little  rubbing,  or, 
if  obstinate,  they  must  be  jhcked  off  with  a  surgeon’s  small 
scalpel.  Large  hairs  on  the  lighter  parts  are  better  removed 


while  the  print  is  being  inked,  and  this  can  be  done  with  a  fit¬ 
ting-brush,  preferably  dry,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  moij3n 
the  brush  ;  this  will  leave  a  white  mark,  which,  however,  ls- 
appears  with  a  few  touches  of  the  inking  brush. 

While  we  are  considering  the  question  of  brushes,  I  may  ay 
that  a  great  variety7  of  shapes  and  sizes  is  useful,  but  i  h 
not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  of  the  expensive  fitch  1  d. 
Many  of  the  smaller  brushes  sold  by  dealers  in  artists’  mate  Is 
will  be  useful,  especially  some  of  the  cheaper  kind,  said  t  be 
made  of  cow-hair.  These,  as  sold,  are  rather  too  Ion  in 


the  hair,  and  need  cutting  down  to  about  a  quarter  o  jm 
inch  long  with  a  sharp  knife.  This  will  produce  a  s  ht 
raggedness  at  the  end  of  the  bristles  ;  but  it  is  of  little  e<  lie- 
quence,  as  the  brushes  will  be  needed  only  for  picking 
lights  and  clouds,  etc.  If  a  smooth  brush  is  wanted,  it 
be  obtained  by  dipping  the  cut-down  brush  in  hot  glue 
allowing  it  to  become  quite  hard  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  pce 
until  next  day,  and  then  grinding  the  end  smooth  on  a 
grindstone,  or  a  door-step,  which  is  usually  of  a  fine  grit  st 
These  little  extras  are  best  obtained  after  some  practice 
shown  what  kind  are  needed.  When  the  work  is  finished  or 
the  day  all  the  brushes  used  must  be  cleaned  with  petrol  id 
wiped  dry  on  clean  rag;  the  bevelled  ones  should  thei; oe 
slipped  into  the  paper  cone  in  which  they  are  sent  out  by  ie 
dealers.  This  preserves  the  shape,  which  is  apt  to  suffer  fm 
frequent  use. 


InKs  and  Mixtures  of  InKs. 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  of  the  Bromoil  worke  i» 
the  ink.  I  have  never  succeeded  with  the  special  inks  sold  or 
the  purpose,  but  with  the  best  ordinary  printing  ink  made  or 
letterpress  or  litho’  work.  The  kind  made  for  litho’  work  <  J 
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too  stiff.  For  black  prints  I  'have  found  nothing  so  good  as 
aood  quality  half-tone  ink,  and,  mixed  in  various  proportions 
ith  burnt  umber,  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  blacks  and 
owns  can  be  made.  These  inks  are  usually  sold  in  tins,  and 
st  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  pound,  but  a  pound  tin  would  last  a  very 
ng  time,  and  the  ink  skins  over,  and  some  waste  is  caused  ; 
I  have  persuaded  Messrs.  Frank  Horsell  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
put  up  their  ink  in  smaller  tins  at  Is.  each,  and,  as  the 
gentleman”  in  “Punch”  said  of  soap,  “since  then  I  have 
ed  no  other.”  I  may  perhaps  add  that  I  do  not  get  a  percent- 
;e  on  the  sales,  I  only  recommend  them  from  my  usual  philan- 
ropic  motives.  Of  the  black  ink,  I  prefer  one  called  “  Congo 
ack  ”  :  it  is  cold  enough  for  suitable  rendering  of  snow  or 
iarfrost,  and,  when  mixed  with  burnt  umber,  gives  a  very 
le  sepia.  A  piece  of  opal  glass  or  a  white  tile  is  useful  for 
ixing  colours  upon,  as  the  result  of  the  mixture  can  be  seen, 
hen  a  mixture  is  made  the  colours  must  be  thoroughly  blended 
gether  by  spreading  out  with  the  palette-knife,  scraping  up 
to  a  heap,  and  spreading  out  again  repeatedly.  It  is  very 
noying  to  find  when  a  print  is  finished  that  one  part  is  quite 
different  colour  from  another.  Some  discretion  is  necessary  in 
oice  of  colour.  I  have  seen  big  oil  prints  in  which  a  great 
al  of  trouble  had  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  too  dreadful 
lour  of  a  P.O.P.  print  fixed  without  toning.  For  my  own  part, 
prefer  a  sepia  colour  with  a  suggestion  of  green  ;  this  is  easily 
tained  by  mixing  a  cold  blue-black  with  burnt  umber,  or  raw 
mna,  and  sometimes  a  small  addition  of  blue  will  produce  a 
autiful  greenish-brown,  which  gives  on  the  “ivory”  paper  a 
easant  suggestion  of  old  parchment  or  ivory,  a  resemblance 
led  by  the  surface.  Some  patience  is  needed  before  the  newly 
^merited  print  is  ready  to  handle,  as  the  ink  dries  slowly, 
ing  to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  sink  into  the  paper,  but  lies  on 
9  gelatine  surface,  and  there  is  no  drying  by  absorption  into 
e  paper.  In  fact,  there  is  no  “  drying  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense 
the  word,  by  evaporation,  but  rather  a  “setting”  by  absorp- 
>n  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  I  have  found  a  cupboard 
ranged  for  drying  carbon  tissue  very  convenient  for  Bromoils, 
they  are  exposed  to  a  good  current  of  air,  but  protected  from 
st :  a  lighted  spirit-lamp  placed  in  the  cupboard  hastens  the 
jung,  as  it  supplies  heat  and  increases  the  air  current. 

FinisHing  Off  the  Bromoil. 

Some  inks  dry  very  quickly,  especially  reds  and  browns  ; 
ick  is  rather  slow  and  some  mixtures  are  very  slow.  At  the 
p  of  a  week  the  ink  should  be  so  dry  that  the  print  may 
handled  with  care,  but  even  when  quite  dry  the  image  is 
y  easily  damaged1  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  and  some  further 
otection  is  necessary.  Siccatif  or  specially  prepared  shellac 
mish  can  be  used,  but  I  have  found  celluloid  varnish  a 
7  great  deal  better ;  the  surface  is  pleasanter,  it  is  -more 
^ly  applied,  and  the  prints  can  be  mounted  by  the  dry 
thod,  which  would  quite  spoil  those  coated  with  shellac, 
much  of  the  necessary  spotting,  or  working  up,  as  is  possible 
mid  be  done  before  varnishing,  all  picking  off  of  hairs,  dust, 
and  also  the  brightening  of  high-lights  (if  necessary),  with 
ife,  ink-eraser,  or  indiarubber,  should  be  carried  -out  at 
s  stage.  The  ink  may  be  still  not  quite  dry  when  this  work 
done;  it  may  even  be  slightly  “tacky,”  so  that  the  hand 
ist  not  touch  the  surface  when  working  up.  The  celluloid 
mish  should  not  be  too  dilute,  or  the  ink  may  be  washed 
•  The  consistency  of  that  sold  for  varnishing  negatives  is 
-t  right.  It  must  on  no  account  be  put  on  with  a  brush,  or 
}  ink  will  be  removed  ;  it  should  be  applied  as  in  varnishing 
negative.  If  a  pool  is  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  print, 
i  the  bottle  set  down,  both  hands  may  be  used  to  bend  the 
nt  so  that  the  varnish  flows  over  the  whole  surface.  I  find 
s  method  better  than  pinning  the  print  on  a  piece  of  card 
board1.  The  surplus  is  drained  off  at  one  corner,  and  the 


print  pinned  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,  keeping,  of  course, 
the  corner  at  which  the  surplus  was  poured  off  at  the  bottom. 
In  an  hour  or  less  the  surface  is  quite  dry,  and  will  bear  any 
amount  of  handling,  and  it  can  be  mounted  either  wet  or  dry. 
The  celluloid  does  not  make  thfe  surface  so  shiny  as  shellac, 
and  any  varnish  that  may  find  its  way  on  to  the  back  of  the 
print  will  not  show  when  dry. 

When  the  print  is  mounted  the  more  delicate  spotting  can  be 
done,  -but  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  before  varnishing. 
For  spotting  I  always  use  water-colours,  mixed  with  oxgall  to 
make  them  take  on  the  greasy  surface.  Some  prefer  to  put  some 
of  the  pigment  used  in  inking  the  print  on  the  edges  and  to 
mix  up  with  medium  or  turpentine  for  spotting.  This  ensures 
an  exact  match  in  colour,  but  I  find]  it  difficult  to  use  myself. 
Some  workers  advise  inking  the  shadows  first  with  a  very  stiff 
ink,  and  then  the  half-tones  with  some  slightly  thinner.  I 
have  not  found  any  advantage  in  this  ;  it  seems  to  produce 
coarseness  and  granularity.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results  by 
.  inking  with  one  consistency  of  ink  from  start  to  finish.  It 
may  be  found  that  a  print  will  not  take  the  ink  in  the  lighter 
parts,  and  only  coarsely  in  the  shadows  ;  the  ink  must  then 
be  thinned,  and  either  Roberson’s  medium  or  Horsell’s  special 
thinning  medium  may  be  used,  but  only  a  very  minute  quantity 
should  be  added.  'Copal  varnish  as  used  by  artists  will  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

To  the  busy  professional  photographer  Bromoil  should  come 
as  a  “boon  and  blessing.”  I  suppose,  like  myself,  they  become 
a  little  bit  tired  of  going  on  producing  the  “  usual  thing,”  and 
they  would  like  sometimes  to  make  a  “  pictorial  photograph,” 
but  they  have  not  the  time  to  do  the  necessary  dodging,  etc., 
to  secure  the  effect  desired.  With  Bromoil  they  need  only  give 
the  favourite  negative  to  an  assistant  to  make  the  enlargement 
or  print,  have  it  bleached,  and  put  away  until  they  have  a 
little  spare  time.  It  can  be  prepared  for  inking  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  they  can  put  into  the  inking  all  control 
they  desire.  The  print  before  bleaching  need  only  be  just  a 
“good  straight  print.”  I  have  found  nothing  more  fascinating 
myself  than  inking  prints  of  my  architectural  negatives,  nearly 
all  taken  as  an  antiquarian  hobby,  and  of  which  in  many  cases 
I  had  no  print,  because  I  had  not  the  time  to  do  any  prints 
I  cared  to  keep.  For  architecture  and  landscape  the  process 
is  ideal.  Portraiture  is  much  more  difficult,  especially  in  those 
of  ladies  and  children,  for  the  one  shortcoming  of  the  process,  in 
my  hands,  has  been  the  difficult}-  of  rendering  large  masses 
of  very  delicate  tone.  Heads  of  old  men  are  much  easier,  as 
the  tender  half-tones  are  broken  up  with  wrinkles  and  lines. 

The  “  Mortimer  ”  tray  is  excellent  for  keeping  the  paper  moist 
while  it  is  being  pigmented  ;  the  device  for  covering  the  blotting- 
paper  with  fine  muslin  is  very  effective  in  keeping  scraps  of 
blotting-paper  off  the  print.  A  thickness  of  at  least  half  an 
inch  of  blotting-paper  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be  “sopping  ” 
wet.  If  the  pigmenting  of  a  print  is  interrupted,  it  may  be  left 
on  the  pad  and  covered  with  the  metal  cover,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  work  continued  3iext  day.  Mr.  Mortimer 
advises  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  formalin  to  the  water 
with  which  the  pad  is  moistened,  to  prevent  mouldiness.  A 
small  quantity  only  must  be  used,  or  the  gelatine  of  the  print 
will  be  hardened  by  the  formalin.  Probably  carbolic  acid,  or 
some  other  antiseptic  soluble  in  water,  would  prevent  the  growth 
of  mould  in  the  blotting-paper  without  the  risk  of  an  excess 
of  formalin. 

I  am  afraid  that,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  oil  printing,  and  the  experience  necessary  to 
success  must  be  bought  by  taking  pains  ;  but  to  those  of  artistic 
taste,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  ordinary  photographs,  and  yet 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  difficult  task  of  dodging  negatives, 
oil  printing  will  appeal  strongly.  And  it  so  often  happens  that 
the  necessary  modification  of  a  light  patch  here  and  a  dark 
place  there  is  so  slight  and  subtle  that  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
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sible  to  do  it  in  printing,  or  on  the  negative  ;  yet  those  slight 
modifications  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  mere  photo¬ 
graph  and  a  picture.  If  a  “  straight  ”  print  is  desired,  it  can 
be  produced  in  Bromoil  with  all  the  detail  of  the  negative,  but 
without  the  knife-edge  sharpness  that  most  printing  methods 
will  give. 

It  is  well  to  make  two  prints  of  each  subject  that  is  to  be 
attempted  in  Bromoil,  and  bleach  one,  and  work  up  the  other 


with  chalk  or  water-colour  to  the  effect  desired,  and  then  can 
out  the  modifications  while  inking.  I  say  it  is  well  to  do  tin 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  never  do  it  myself  ;  I  prefer  to  let  tl 
print  grow  under  the  brush,  and  the  desired  effect  seems  j 
appear  without  effort.  At  least,  it  does  so  sometimes,  bi 
sometimes  it  doesn’t.  I  shall  not 'be  satisfied  until  I  c;hi  in¬ 
duce  satisfactory  portraits  ;  but  at  present  they  are  vei 
difficult.  IIakold  Bakek.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  OUR  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


Ecclesiology,  as  a- department  of  antiquarian  research,  has 
been  defined  a®  the  study  which  concerns  itself  with  those  of 
our  old  buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  distinctively 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  with  the  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  from  their  architectural  and  art  features  their  special 
archaeological  character. 

Since,  however,  in  carrying  out  his  object,  the  attention  of 
the  practical  ecclesiologist  is,  as  a  rule,  not  confined  to  the 
study  of  the  buildings  alone,  but  is  also  bestowed  on  the 
examination  of  their  contents  and  immediate  surroundings,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  definition  requires  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  if  we  would  express  in  precise  terms  the 
nature  of  his  investigations.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  but 
little  moment  whether  we  accejit  the  definition  in  its  restricted 
or  in  its  extended  form.  In  either  case,  the  point,  or  rather 
the  two  points,  that  are  of  real  importance  are  those  which 
it  is  my  present  object  to  bring  prominently  under  the  notice 
of  readers  of  the  “Journal,”  namely,  the  facts,  firstly,  that 
ecclesiology  offers  a  most  fascinating  and  instructive  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  camera  ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  this 
field,  though  still  an  extensive  one,  is  gradually  but  surely 
being  reduced  through  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  there  is,  therefore,  urgent  necessity 
for  steps  being  taken  to  preserve  an  authoritative  record  by 
photographic  means  of  the  appearance  of  these  sacred  memorials 
of  the  past,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  avert 
their  destruction.  It  will,  I  think,  be  more  convenient  if  at 
this  stage  I  deal  briefly  and  summarily  with  the  latter  of  these 
two  points  first,  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the 
former,  that  being  one  on  which,  for  technical  reasons,  and 
because  of  its  probably  greater  interest  for  photographers  as 
a  class,  it  will,  in  order  adequately  to  describe  the  subject 
in  its  details,  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  some  length. 

A  Compromise  between  Utilitarians  and 
.ArcHeeologists. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  me  here  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  which  ecclesiology,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  has  sustained  of  late  years  through  the 
selfish  prejudices  and  uncompromising  attitude  of  utilitarians 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  sentimental  wrong-headedness  of  the 
supporters  of  the  so-called  restoration  movement  on  the  other, 
since  evidence  of  the  harm  which  has  been  done  is,  unhappily, 
only  too  abundant.  The  protests  of  local  antiquarian  associa¬ 
tions,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
leading  archaeologists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  many  private 
individuals,  to  all  of  whom  much  credit  is  due,  have,  it  is 
true,  been  effectual  in  preserving  from  destruction  or  disfigure¬ 
ment  not  a  few  of  our  ancient  sacred  buildings.  In  many 
cases,  however,  mere  protests  and  entreaties,  as  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn,  have  unfortunately  failed  to  avert  the  im¬ 
pending  evil.  As  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  in  an  article  on  “Church 
Restoration  ”  which  appeared  in  one  of  our  leading  periodicals 
recently,  very  justly  points  out,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  are,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  always  will  be, 


such  as  to  necessitate  compromise  on  the  questions  at  issi 
between  the  archaeologist  and  his  utilitarian  opponents.  Ml 
Hardy’s  remarks  do  not  of  course  apply,  save  in  one  or  tvj 
cases,  to  our  abbeys  and  monastic  churches,  most  of  whir 
remain  in  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  they  were  left  at  tlj 
Reformation,  nor  yet  to  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels 
ancient  date,  likewise  ruinous,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  ol 
rural  districts,  but  only  to  such  of  our  old  religious  edific 
as  are  nowadays  actually  used  for  purposes  of  public  worshi 
These  latter,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  constitute  t] 
bulk  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Great  Britain,  including,  as  till 
do,  our  cathedrals,  our  parish  and  our  collegiate  churches,  t 
chapels  pertaining  to  the  universities  and  to  the  various  ancie 
charitable  institutions,  together  with  a  few  of  the  larger  churcli 
which  in  former  days  belonged  to  the  monastic  orders.  Withol 
attempting  to  recapitulate  Mr.  Hardy’s  arguments,  I  may 
permitted  to  express  my  agreement  with  his  general  conclusio 
namely,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  a 
placed,  some  form  of  compromise  to  meet  the  views  of  bo; 
parties  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  What,  however, 
omits  to  mention  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  usually  fr 
that  the  so-called  compromise,  when  such  has  been  arrived  < 
is  in  reality,  whatever  it  may  be  in  name,  a  victory  for  ti 
aggressive  party.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for  the  c 
cumstance,  no  less  unfortunate  than  remarkable,  that  the  wei 
founded  protests  of  the  archteologist  should  be  thus  disregard*! 
and  that  the  comforting  verbal  assurances  so  frequently  bestow- 
upon  him  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  L>v  those  in  author; 
should,  like  those  made  to  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  on  the  blastj 
heath,  be  “  broken  to  his  hope  ”  in  the  subsequent  course 
events. 


The  points  here  at  issue,  it  will,  however,  probably  be  sa 
oniy  indirectly  concern  the  photographer.  This  may  be 
mitted  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  to  all  v 
are  interested — as  not  a  few  nowadays  are — in  the  preservat 


of  such  historical  memorials  from  demolition  or  ill-treatm. 
at  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  they  are  of  a 
real  degree  of  importance,  and  may  therefore  justifiably  be  ci 
as  arguments  which  are  calculated  to  appeal  with  force  to  t 
artistic  instincts  of  the  educated  photographer.  When  all 
said,  the  position  of  the  latter  is  an  extremely  simple  oi 
the  part  which  he  is  called  upon  to  play  being  obviously  of  • 
practical  nature.  Calling  to  his  aid  the  many  resources  ■ 
modern  photography,  he  will  approach  the  subject  of  ecclesiolo 
primarily  with  the  definite  technical  object  of  producing 
those  means  a  series  of  trustworthy  pictorial  representatio 
of  rne  buildings  and  monuments  which  serve  to  furnish  t 
student  with  materials  for  the  study  of  that  branch 
arclueological  research. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  iconoclas 
tendencies  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  readily  be  grant- 
that  work  of  this  description  is  very  urgently  required.  Sm 
a  pnotographic  survey,  not  only  of  our  ancient  churches,  E 
also  of  the  other  existing  monuments  of  antiquity  in  th 
country,  has  indeed  become  a  matter  of  national  necessity 
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t  of  the  circumstances  that  in  this  way  only,  in  most  cases, 
t  be  found  practicable  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
,  act  record  of  the  appearance- of  many  precious  and  unique 
6  n’ials  which  are  in  hourly  danger  of  being  swept  away  or 
t  )di  beyond  recognition  to  meet  the  requirements,  real  or 
i  ?d,  of  their  present-day  custodians, 
litable  Subjects  for  Photog'raphic  Record 
hall  now  proceed  to  give  the  promised  sketch  of  the  arclii- 
r  ;al  and  monumental  materials  of  ecclesiology  to  which 
f  >nce  was  made  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this 
i  e.  In  doing  so  I  shall,  however,  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
(  arious  classes  of  objects  which  are  included  under  the  wide 
-  ory  just  referred  to  are  not  all  equally  well  adapted  .as 
ijcts  for  the  purposes  of  photographic  reproduction.  Calling 
herefore,  the  aid  of  the  principle  of  selection,  I  shall 
i  lpt  rather  to  direct  the  photographer’s  attention  to  what 
:  ill  find  profitable  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  than 
vite  him  to  bestow  it  upon  objects  which,  however  interest- 
n  themselves,  are  nevertheless  incapable  of  being  satisfac- 
i  j  depicted  by  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
would  certainly  seem  advisable,  and  prove  advantageous  in 
lirection  of  facilitating  his  subsequent  progress,  that  the  be- 
:  3r  should  at  the  outset  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
ral  principles  of  ecclesiology  as  these  are  laid  down  by  the 
;  ng  architectural  authorities. 

nong  useful  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  may  be  men- 
d  Rickman’s  “Architectural  Styles,”  the  admirable  series 
ixt-books  on  English  church  architecture  published  by 
rs.  Parker  and  Co.,  of  Oxford,  and  Murray’s  well-known 
l books  to  the  counties  of  England..  For  the  ecclesiology 
cotland,  works  of  a  cheap  and  popular  character  are  far 
i  numerous.  Enquirers,  however,  may  consult  with  advan- 
Mr.  T.  S.  Muir’s  “Ancient  Parochial  and  Collegiate 
rches  of  Scotland,”  the  same  author’s  “  Characteristics  of  Old 
rch  Architecture,”  and  “The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
land,”  of  Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross,  whilst  among  books 
more  expensive  kind  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Billings’  “  Baronial 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland”  will  be  found  a  re- 
ory  of  valuable  information. 


Periods  of  E,nglisH  Architecture. 

Architecture  in  England,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerns  the 
ecclesiologist,  may  be  divided  into  six  chronological  periods. 
The  first  is  the  Saxon  period,  which  extends,  roughly  speaking, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  to  the 
year  1065.  The  limits  of  the  second,  or  Norman  period,  known 
also  as  the  Romanesque,  may  be  fixed  as  lying  between  the  year- 
1065  and  the  last  decade  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  third 
period  is  that  known  on  account  of  the  prevalent  architectural 
style  as  the  First  Pointed  or  Early  English.  It  includes  the 
century  immediately  succeeding  the  Norman  period,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  the  years  between  1190  and  1290.  During  the  next  or 
fourth  period,  which  lasted  from  1290  to  about  1390,  the 
Decorated  or  Middle  Pointed  style  of  architecture  came  into 
existence.  This  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Perpendicular 
or  Later  Pointed  style,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  from 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
The  closing  of  this  fifth  period  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  as  a  living  art 
in  England,  for  though  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
i  time  by  those  of  subsequent  generations  to  emulate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  mediaeval  ouilders,  the  glories  and  distinctive 
artistic  qualities  of  the  earlier  styles  have  never  been  success¬ 
fully  revived.  The  sixth  and  last  period  assigned  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  country,  i.e. .  that  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own  times,  may  therefore  withoul 
impropriety  be  termed  the  Decadent  era.  It  is,  however,  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Renaissance  period,  on  account  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  debased  classical  forms  of  the  church  architecture 
of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Space  does  not,  unfortunately,  here  permit  me  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  architectural  features  that  are  distinctive  of  the 
different  styles  pertaining  to  the  several  periods  of  British 
ecclesiological  history.  This  information,  however,  my  readers- 
may  easily  obtain  for  themselves  from  the  works  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  from  numerous  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

Matthew  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


HE  DIAMIDOPHENOL  DEVELOPER  IN  THE  COR¬ 
RECTION  or  OVER-  AND  UNDER  -  EXPOSURE. 


have  recently  pointed  out  a  method  of  using  the  pyro  de- 
>per  in  which  the  composition  of  the  working  solution  was 
lified  during  the  progress  of  development  according  to  the 
nee  of  exposure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correct,  within  cer- 
i  limits,  errors  in  the  exposure.  This  method  having  given 
d  results  with  the  pyro  developer,  we  have  sought  to  apply 
o  othei  developing  bodies,  and  first  of  all  to  diamidophenol. 
order  to  fix  upon  a  formula  we  have  examined  a  number  of 
ms  of  improving,  in  the  developer,  the  results  of  over-  and 
er-exposure.  In  consulting  many  sources  of  information  on 
5  subject  we  have  come  across  a  very  great  disparity  of 
mon.  Some  experimenters  declare  that  the  addition  of  sui¬ 
te  to  the  developer,  whilst  accelerating  development,  favours 
'  Pro<duction  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  tends  to  give  grey 
,atives,  such  as  those  obtained  by  addition  of  alkali  to  de- 
opers  which  require  to  be  used  with  alkalies.  It  is  for  this 
•son  that  we  recommend  the  addition  of  excess  of  sulphite 
on  dealing  with  under-exposed  negatives.  Other  writers, 
A’ever,  dispute  this  effect  of  the  sulphite,  and  maintain  that 
est  means  of  obtaining  negatives  of  the  necessary  softness 
nusts  simply  in  the  dilution  of  the  normal  developer, 
nters  on  the  subject  are  equally  at  variance  as  regards 


the  method  to  be  adopted  in  improving  contrasts  and  dealing 
with  over-exposure,  but  they  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  very 
slight  effect  of  bromide  when  used  with  diamidophenol,  and  they 
express  the  view  that  this  retarder  cannot  be  used  in  order  to 
correct  over-exposure.  Since  acid  diamidophenol  lias  come-  into 
use  as  a  developer,  it  lias  been  generally  thought  that  sodium 
bisulphite  forms  a  much  more  effective  restrainer  than  bromide. 
In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  these  different  points,  and  to 
ascertain  the  best  average  conditions  for  reducing  or  increasing 
the  contrasts  in  the  negative,  the  following  experiments  were 
made  :  — 

Plates  were  exposed  under  identical  conditions  in  the  Chap¬ 
man  Jones  sensitometer  for  a  time  not  so  long  as  to  give  rise 
to  solarization.  These  plates  were  developed  with  a  normal 
diamidophenol  developer  of  the  following  composition  :  — 


Diamidophenol  hydrochloride  .  5  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  .  30  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 


Also  with  a  series  of  developers  prepared  as  described  below,  so- 
as  to  give  a  greater  or  less  variation  of  the  above  normal 
formula  :  — 

(1)  By  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  up  to  a  saturated  solution 
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(2)  By  dilution  with  increasing  quantities  of  water. 

(3)  By  dilution  with  sodium  sulphite  solution  of  greater  or 
less  strength. 

(4)  By  addition  of  potassium  bromide. 

(5)  By  addition  of  sodium  bisulphite. 

(6)  By  addition  of  both  bromide  and  bisulphite. 

After  all  these  additions  development  was  taken  up  to  the 
qtoint  when  a  given  number  of  the  sensitometer  appeared  of 
certain  equal  density  :  the  other  densities  and  the  contrasts  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  different  numbers  were  then  made  a  useful 
Basis  of  comparison.  The  following  were  the  results  obtained  :  — 

Corraction  of  Under-Exposure. 

The  experiments  showed  that  in  the  case  of  under-exposure 
the  tendency  of  -hardness  in  the  negatives,  when  developed  in 
the  normal  solution,  was  best  corrected  by  the  following 
methods  - 

(a)  Dilution  of  the  developer  with  three  to  four  times  its 
volume  of  water. 

(b)  Addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

(c)  Dilution  of  the  developer  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
5  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite.1 

Of  the  three  methods  the  last  appears  to  give  negatives  of  the 
least  degree  of  contrast,  but  with  a  tendency  to  fog.  In  those 
negatives  obtained  by  simply  diluting  the  bath,  or  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sulphite,  no  fog  was  apparent.  In  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  greatly  lessened  contrast  with,  at  the  same 
time,  the  maximum  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  it  is  desirable  to 
add  one  volume  of  developer  to  three  volumes  of  5  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphite  solution,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
using  a  developer  of  the  following  formula:  — 


Diamidophenol  .  1.25  gm. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  .  45  gms. 

"Water  . 1,000  ccs. 


Despite  the  smaller  proportion  of  diamidophenol  in  this  de¬ 
veloper,  the  time  of  development  is  not  appreciably  increased 
owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  sulphite. 

Correction  of  Over-Exposure, 

According  to  our  experiments,  the  contrast  of  plates  which 
have  received  excessive  exposure  may  be  improved,  but  only 
within  comparatively  small  limits,  by  adding  to  the  developer 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  restrainers. 

A. — Potassium  bromide. 

1  The  rise  of  temperature  of  the  developer,  which  in  the  case  of  certain  developing 
substances  gives  a  distinct  reduction  in  contrast,  has  no  appreciable  action  in  the 
case  of  diamidophenol.  The  only  effect  produced  by  warmer  developer  is  a 
reduction  in  the  time  of  development,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of 
fog  is  produced. 
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B. — Sodium  bisulphite. 

C.  — Diamidophenol  hydrochloride. 

By  addition  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  «  xtent  of  5  grr 

litre  of  normal  developer  we  obtained  the  most  marked 
of  contrast.  Beyond  this  point.contrasts  do  not  further  im  a 
but  the  time  of  development  becomes  a  good  deal  longer. 

The  action  of  the  sodium  bisulphite,  in  contradiction  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  hitherto,  is  distinctly  less  f< 
tive  than  that  of  potassium  bromide.  The  bisulphite  incase 
the  time  of  development,  but  it  improves  the  contrast  onl  tr,  a 
very  small  extent.  Diamidophenol  gives  approximate]  the 
same  result. 

***** 

It  was  necessary  to  make  the  experiments  above  descrill  ju 
order  to  discover  if  it  was  possible  to  lay  down  a  ready  n  hod 
of  development  with  diamidophenol,  usins  two  solution'  the 
relative  proportions  of  which  could  be  modified  during  th-aro- 
gress  of  development  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  k*r- 
exposure.  With  this  object  our  work  was  done  on  plates  iich 
had  been  exposed  for  very  different  times — that  is  to  sayhor- 
mally,  2,  4,  and  8  times  normal,  ■  n  the  one  hand,  and  5  rl  1 
normal  on  the  other.  We  have  found  that  the  times  of  ap>ar- 
ance  of  the  image  for  varying  degrees  of  exposure  arejery 
similar,  even  when  working  with  very  much  diluted  solu  >ns. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  very  practical  to  obtain  in  this  way  an  idi- 
cation  of  the  cle.  ree  of  over-exposure,  nor  to  employ  a  enrol 
method  for  correcting,  with  certainty,  such  errors. 

In  short,  while  the  experiments  showed  the  impossibili  of 
applying  to  diamidophenol  the  method  of  development  •  ich 
we  have  worked  out  in  the  case  of  pyrogallic  acid,  yet  tlj  re¬ 
sults  allowed  of  the  following  points  being  established  in  :er- 
ence  to  the  improvement  of  errors  in  exposure. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  development  with  diamidophenol  theon- 
trasts  may  be  reduced,  and  under-exposed  negatives  thujiin- 
proved,  either  by  diluting  the  developer  with  three  tim<i  its 
volume  of  water,  or  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  sodiuniul- 
phite  in  the  developer,  or  by  diluting  the  developer  with  ajdu. 
tion  of  sulphite  in  place  of  the  ordinary  water.  This  last  n^ins 
is  the  most  effective,  a  useful  formula  being  to  mix  the  devqper 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  5  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite.! 

(2)  The  best  means  of  increasing  the  contrasts  and  thujira- 

proving  the  result  of  over-exposure  consists,  not,  as  has  pen 
usually  done  hitherto,  in  adding  bisulphite,  but  by  dcsinjthe 
developer  with  .5  gm.  per  lOOccs.  of  potassium  bromide.  Ner- 
theless,  the  corrections  which  are  thus  made  are  notabl;  ess 
in  extent  than  those  which  can  be  secured  by  using  the  ro* 
gallic  acid  formula  previously  given.  A.  and  L.  Lumii  • 

A.  Seyewetz.- 


An  Impression  of  Duhrkoop. — Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald,  in  “Abel’s 
Photographic  Weekly,”  records  his  impression  of  a  visit  to  Ham¬ 
burg  to  Herr  Diihrkoop’s  unique  place  of  business  in  the  Jung- 
fernstieg,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Alerter  See.  Of  Duhrkoop  he 
writes :  — 

Short,  wiry,  compact,  fair  sandy  hair  and  beard,  blue  eyes 
that  everlastingly  twinkle,  for  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
humorous  and  takes  more  joy  in  living  than  any  man  I  know — an 
alert  and  tireless  worker,  a  quick  thinker  with  endless  perserverance, 
versatile,  sentimental,  strongly  appreciative  of  the  good  in  other 
men,  a  most)  generous  friend,  and  I  would!  venture  my  last  “sou” 
that  he  could  be  a  mighty  unpleasant  man  to  have  on  one’s  list 
-of  enemies ! 

His  professional  activity  is  simply  enormous — the  amount  of  work 
that  he  gets  through  is  almost  beyond  belief — for  beside  his  strictly 
business  affairs  he  is  always  up  to  his  eyes  in  photographers’  societies, 
conferences,  exhibitions,  and  all  manner  of  affairs  that  take  labour 
and  energy  ;  he  is  constantly  preparing  exhibits  of  his  work  to  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world — and  through  the  collections  he  has 
gathered  the  world  has  come  to  know  the  German  work  of  to-day. 

His  is  the  energy  which  has  brought  about  the  sending  of  the 
American  professional  exhibit  to  Dresden,  and  the  interested  activity 


with  which  he  has  handled  the  matter  is  most  surprising  whe  bne 
considers  the  extent  of  his  business,  which  in  the  Hamburg  s  10 
alone  requires  twenty-one  people  on  the  permanent  staff. 

Nor  is  the  work  turned  out  in  a  routine,  commonplace  way.  Al 
through  the  establishment  you  feel  Duhrkoop !  Duhrkoop!  in  ery- 
thing.  He  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  stereotyped.  The  pose,  the  n 
of  print,  the  mount,  will  often  be  of  half-dozen  varieties  in  ane- 
dozen  order.  Then,  too,  he  finds  the  studio  irksome  at  times 
goes  to  make  portraits  of  hie  people  in  their  homes,  in  their 
dens,  their  business  places,  anywhere  to  break  away  fro™ 
rule  and  to  get  them  when  they  are  close  to  themselves— and  the 
to  describe  them  in  mere  catalogue  of  facts,  for,  with  Coleridg 
believes  that  a  picture  is  “a  middle  quality  between  a  thougi  a 

thing.”  .jj 

Of  course,  before  now  you  have  scented  the  mystery,  the  w  ^ 
in  the  case,  and  of  course  the  tale  would  not  be  complete  unie 

gives  the  answer.  ue 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  daughter— a  great,  strong  Ruben, 
blonde — -womanly  to  the  utmost  degree,  but  with  executive  cap;^ 
unusual  even  in  a  man — sympathetic,  enthusiastic,  and  an  ac  ^ 
plished  photographer,  who  will  some  day  make  the  name  even  i 
famous  than  it  now  is  ! 


set 

lot 

he 


ty 
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A  REFLEX  CAMERA  FOR  PHOTO-MICRO- 

GRAPHIC  WORK. 


n. 


or  instantaneous  exposures  of  objects  which  are  sensitive  to 
ght  an  accessory  piece  of  apparatus  is  employed  in  con j  unc¬ 
on  with  the  whole  installation  described  in  these  pages  for 
[arch  12  last.  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram  of  this  accessory.  The 
i-rangement  consists  of  a  plate  which  is  movable  in  the  direc- 
ons  S  and  A.  At  1  and  2  this  latter  shows  square  openings, 
id  at  3  it  is  complete.  The  arrangement  is  brought  into  the 
ith  of  the  illuminating  rays  at  a  point  where  the  intersection 
the  bundle  of  rays  is  at  a  minimum.  This  means  in  prac- 
ce  that  the  accessory  must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  in 


>nt  of  the  microscope  condenser.  The  plate  moves  in  grooves, 
the  direction  of  A  there  is  a  spring.  When  making  an  ex- 
sure  the  plate  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  S  against 
3  spring.  It  thus  snaps  into  a  catch  as  soon  as  the  opening 
ransmits  exactly  the  illuminating  beam  of  rays.  Light-filters 
any  desired  kind  may  be  inserted  in  1,  and  whilst  in  this 
dtion  the  light  reaching  the  object  may  be  reduced  or  damp¬ 
ed,  as  desired.  Focussing  is  done  with  things  adjusted  as 
,  ;t  described  by  means  of  a  weak  lens.  The  ground  glass  M 
;  g.  1)  can  be  replaced  by  a  clear  piece  of  glass.  After  exact 
■  ussing,  the  lever  H  is  depressed,  and  as  soon  as  the  mirror  is 


in  the  position  D  E1  electrical  means  are  put  in  operation  to  work 
the  release  of  the  shutter-plate,  and  the  spring  then  draws  the 
shutter-plate  in  the  direction  A.  At  2  the  shutter-plate  has  an 
opening,  which  gives  the  exposure,  whilst  at  3  it  again  obstructs 
the  light.  It  follows  that  the  dampening  of  the  light  at  1  must 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  light-sensitive  body  is  in  no  way  affected. 
For  such  exposures  the  shutter  must  be  taken  out  at  Y.  The 
speed  of  working  the  shutter  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a 
brake,  also  by  winding  a  spring.  Herr  Vblk  mentions,  in 
“  Mitteilungen  iiber  die  biologische  Elbe-Untersuchung  Ver- 

& — 


< - A. 

Fig.  2. 

handlungen  des  naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereins  in  Hamburg, 
1907,  Folge  XV.,”  an  arrangement  serving  a  similar  purpose. 
My  notice  was  drawn  to  his  description  after  I  had  worked  out 
the  arrangement  here  described  in  the  Carl  Zeiss  factory,  and 
after  I  had  used  it  some  time  Avitli  good  results.  In  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  “Heating  Microscopes,”  issued  by  Carl  Zeiss,  there  is 
a  description  of  an  arrangement  for  the  instantaneous  photo¬ 
micrography  of  heated  objects.  This  arrangement  is  constructed 
specially  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  prospectus. 

Dr.  W.  Scheffer. 


CONTROL  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BROMIDE  PAPER. 


[la  the  current  “  Photo-Notes  ”  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenall  further  extends  the  method  of  tentative 
hvelopment  worked  out  by  him  for  gaslight  paper  to  bromide  paper,  and  gives  the  following  directions  and  formulae. — ‘Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


w  in  working  bromide  paper,  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  deal 
h  such  varied  exposures  as  in  the  case  of  gaslight  paper,  but  made 
1  >  exposures  of  the  same  negati\Te  on  Rotograph  bromide  paper, 
<  ering  as  five  seconds  is  to  thirty  seconds.  This  is  a  very  consider - 
* 3  difference,  and  in  ordinary  development  one  or  other  of  the  prints 
1  *ld  be  lost.  Assuming  that  five  seconds  is  the  shortest  possible 
*  osure  f°r  the  negative,  and  using  a  fresh  unrestrained  developer 
(  naxhnum  vigour,  then  thirty  seconds  will  give  a  very  foggy  and 
y  ^  Print.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  use  a  highly  restrained  deve- 
J  ir>  ^be  five  seconds’  exposure  will  give  a  hard  and  chalky  result. 

b  the  solutions  given  below,  however,  which  I  have  found  the 
^ j  for  the  purpose,  the  two  exposures  of  five  seconds  and  thirty 
mds  respectively  give  prints  which  are  equally  bright  and  of 
8  ost  equally  good  gradation,  and  this  without  knowing  which  expo- 
5  ls  which  beforehand.  It  is  true  that  the  longer  exposure  gives  a 
1  it  of  a  very  slightly  brown-black,  but  not  objectionably  so,  and  all 
mediate  exposures  will,  of  course,  be  quite  satisfactory  if  pro- 
f  y  treated  during  development. 


The  solutions  used  are  as  follows:  — 


No.  1. 

Pvroeatechin  .  12  grs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  24  grs. 

Potass  metabisulphite  .  6  grs. 

Potass  bromide  .  4  grs. 

Potass  carbonate  . 60  grs. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

This  solution  may  be  used  repeatedly. 

No.  2. 

Eikonogen  .  16  grs. 

8oda  sulphite  .  64  grs. 

Water  . 4  ozs. 


This  solution  contains  no  alkali.  It  will  keep,  in  a  full  bottle,  and 
may  be  used  repeatedly  if  the  prints  are  rinsed  back  and  front  before 
immersion.  In  practice  the  prints  are  placed  in  No.  1  solution,  the 
dish  covered  and  rocked  occasionally,  and  the  prints  kept  properly 
covered  with  solution.  At  the  end  of  six  to  nine  minutes,  according 
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to  temperature,  they  are  examined,  and  those  which  show  little  or 
no  image  are  taken  out,  rinsed  back  and  front,  and  transferred  to 
the  No.  2  solution,  in  which  they  will  develop  quite  satisfactorily 
unless,  of  course,  the  exposure  has  been  hopelessly  short.  They  are 
then  put  to  fix,  and  the  prints  remaining  in  the  No.  1  solution  are 
again  examined.  Some  of  these  will  appear  nearly  finished,  excepting 
that  detail  is  lacking  in  the  high-lights.  These  are  taken  out,  rinsed, 
and  given  a  shorter  time  in  the  No.  2  solution,  which  will  bring  out 
the  detail  in  the  high  lights  if  it  is  at  all  printable,  whilst  others 
of  the  prints,  and  these  are  the  maximum  exposures,  will  require 
none  of  the  No.  2  solution,  which,  indeed,  would  veil  them,  but 
will  yield  good  prints  in  the  No.  1  solution  alone,  in  a  total  of  twelve 
to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  temperature  and  other  conditions, 
and  provided  the  exposure  has  not  been  greater  than  six  times 
the  minimum. 

Needless  to-  say,  the  worker  who  adopts  this  method  must  have 
abundance  of  yellow  light  in  his  dark-room.  I  use  two  sheets  of 


[April  16,  1909. 

yellow  tissue  paper  behind  which  is  an  incandescent  gas  jet.  Th 
would  fog  some  of  the  very  rapid  bromide  papers  unless  used  wit 
caution.  Then  he  must  know  beforehand  what  his  negative  can  t 
expected  to  give — he.,  he  must  fix  on  the  high-lights  which  are  prin 
able,  and  for  which  he  intends  to  develop.  In  dealing  with  van< 
negatives  he  will  give  a  flat  one  a  short  or  medium  exposure  and  loi 
development  in  the  No.  1  solution,  whilst  he  will  give  a  contras: 
negative  a  full  exposure,  followed  by  short  development  in  No. 
solution,  and  relatively  more  in  the  No.  2.  Also  he  must  bear  i 
mind  that  other  bromide  papers  may  require  some  modification  i 
the  No.  1  solution,  or  in  the  time  of  development,  and  that  the  vej 
rapid  ones  will  be  likely  to  show  least  latitude,  and  most  liabilij 
to  fog.  The  carbonate  of  potash  recommended  is  of  “  B.P.”  qualitj 
which  is  good  and  cheap.  It  does  not  keep  well  in  powder,  b 
makes  a  permanent  50  per  cent,  solution.  An  acid  fixing  bath  im 
be  used.  Finally,  the  prints  may  be  sulphide  toned  if  desired. 

T.  H.  Greenall. 


AN  ELECTRIC  DEVICE  FOR  FIRING  A  FLASHLIGHT. 


[The  ability  to  fire  a  flashlight  with  certainty  in  an  instant  and  from  a  distance  being  an  essential  in  commercial  flashlight  worl 
for  stage  groups,  etc.,  a  description  of  such  an  electrical  device  which  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Keller  in  the  “  Photo  Era  ”  is  worthy  ol 
notice.  The  author  gives  the  palm  to  the  electrical  method  of  ignition  for  certainty  of  action. — Eds.,  “  B.  J.”] 


After,  years  of  experimenting  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  up-to-date  and  practical  way  to  fire  a  charge  of  flashlight  pow¬ 
der  is  to  use  electricity.  There  is  no  burning  alcohol  lamp,  no  in¬ 
flammable  substance  to  be  carried  about.  Should  some  one  by  acci¬ 
dent  get  entangled  with  the  conducting-wire  and  upset  the  lamp,  all 
that  happens  is  that  a  little  powder  is  spilled,  which  is  easily  swept 
up,  and  surely  less  injurious  to  a  good  carpet  than  burning  alcohol. 

My  knowledge  of  electricity  is  not  expert,  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  describe  the  device  I  constructed.  The 
battery  consists  of  eight  dry  cells  (Columbia,  If  x  4^in.)  connected 
in  series.  At  the  one  terminal  a  three-point  switch  -is  interposed  so 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  cut  off  the  battery  entirely  when  the 
switch  is  at  a  ;  at  b  a  small  incandescent  lamp  is  brought  into  the 


circuit,  which  cuts  down  the  current  low  enough  so  that  the  fuse 
will  carry  the  current  safely.  This  is  advantageous,  as  the  opera- 
or  can  test  the  entire  system  with  the  flash-lamp  charged  with  pow¬ 
der  ready  for  firing.  When  the  switch  is  moved  to  c  the  incandescent 
lamp  is  cut  out  and  the  fuse  will  receive  the  full  current  the  moment 
the  circuit  is  closed,  which  burns  the  fuse,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
ignites  the  powder.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  battery-system  is 
a  contact  arrangement  operated  with  a  plunger  d.  At  e  the  two 
terminal  points  are  connected  with  a  fork  made  of  flat  German-silver 
springs  fastened  to  a  non-conducting  base.  The  bulb  f  is  connected 
by  rubber  tubing  with  the  plunger  d,  the  other  tubing  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shutter  (I  am  using  Packard  or  similar  shutters). 
When  pressing  the  bulb,  the  plunger  will  force  the  two  points  of  the 
fork  together,  closing  the  electric  circuit  ;  at  the  same  instant  the 


shutter  is  thrown  open,  and  closed  again,  of  course,  the  moment  Ip 
bulb  is  released. 

If  a  camera  with  a  square  bellows  is  used  the  lens-board  open ; 
will  be  found  plenty  large  enough  to  permit  the  fastening  of  i 
shutter  on  the  lens-board,  and  the  contact-fork  can  be  placed  oi 
the  plunger  of  the  shutter  and  the  contact  made  with  the  openg 
movement  of  the  instrument. 

The  electric  flash-lamp  is  very  simple  in  construction.  Fig.  1  sh<s 


the  top,  and  the  front  sectional  view.  The  top  of  the  lamp  A 
sists  of  gin.  of  slate  screwed  on  a  wooden  base  B.  At  C  the 
is  provided  with  an  opening  about  3-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a< 
which  the  fuse-wire  is  placed,  making  it  the  firing-point  of  the  1 
D  represents  a  loose  wooden  clamping-block  operated  bv  a  cl 
screw  E.  At  F  the  opening  for  inserting  the  fuse  is  shown, 
approximate  position  of  the  fuse  under  the  slate  top  is  indicate 
dotted  lines. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  base  of  lamp  A  with  slate  top  removed. 
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German  silver  contact-springs  bb  are  countersunk  in  grooves 
width,  and  connected  with  the  binding-posts  dd.  The  spring 
bent  so  that  the  clamping  block  e  is  forced  downward,  enabling 
insert  the  fuse  as  far  as  the  shoulder  c,  which  acts  as  a  stop. 

The  fuses  are  made  of  thin  sheet  mica.  Fig.  3  is  to  show  the 
lar  perforation,  and  method  of  stretching,  the  fuse-wire  ov 
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[  shows  the  German-silver  contact-shoulders.  These  thin  metal 
extend  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  perforation.  It 
e  readilv  understood  that  when  the  fuse  is  inserted  at  the  open- 
Fig.  1,  the  perforation  of  the  fuse  will  be  brought  into  register 
the  opening  C. 

e  German-silver  shoulders  of  the  fuse  rest  on  top  of  the  con- 
prings,  bb  in  Fig.  2,  and  when  tightening  the  clamp-screw  both 
ind  springs  are  forced  against  the  slate  top  by  the  clamping- 

D. 

?  advantage  of  the  perforated  fuse  is  that  it  may  be  inserted 
■  side  up,  as  the  powder  will  reach  the  fuse  as  long  as  the  latter 
erted  proper  end  first,  so  that  the  perforation  will  register  with 
ring-aperture.  Another  advantage  of  this  lamp  is  that  the  con- 


r-0-7 


’Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

springs  are  not  soiled  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  since  they 
rotected  by  the  mica  fuse. 

other  very  effective  method  of  working  a  flashlight  ignited  by 
[’icity  is  to  use  a  reflex  camera.  The  curtain  is  opened  to  its 
vidth ,  and  the  spring-tension  wound  to  fairly  high  speed.  The 
er  is  wound  up  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  time  exposure  was 
made  by  lifting  the  mirror  and  sending  down  the  curtain  by 
dditional  pressure  of  the  release.  A  contact-device  is  s car¬ 
'd  that  the  flash  will  explode  just  -when  the  mirror  has  cleared 
ens,  the  curtain  covering  the  plate  the  next  instant.  This 
od  is  of  great  value  in  photographing  children,  as  the  operator 
e  to  focus  until  he  sees  the  desired  pose,  and  then  quickly  press 
elease,  making  the  exposure.  The'  curtain  covers  the  plate  so 
ly  that  a  double  image  is  impossible. 

photographing  against  the  light,  this  device  is  invaluable,  as 
ibles  one  to  obtain  the  most  charming  effects  by  combining  day- 
and  flashlight  at  the  same  instant.  Patents  for  the  use  of 
:  -ically  controlled  flashlight  devices  in  conjunction  with  reflecting 
;ras  are  pending.  F.  E.  Keller. 


Pi)otO‘i7)ecbaiiicai  Dotes. 


le  MarKing  of  Lenses  for  Process  WorK. 

e  marking  of  the  F  numbers  on  lenses  intended  for  copying  is 
0  f  much  service,  as  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  according  to  calcu- 
d  l,  especially  in  screen  negative  making,  what  is  required  to  be 
i’  n  is  the  particular  diameter  of  the  stop  opening  and  the  possi- 
1  making  this  the  actual  diameter  required  for  the  camera 
x  ision  then  in  use.  Therefore,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
,b  numbers,  there  might  be  engraved  on  the  mount  a  series 
1  arks  corresponding  to  millimetres  or  l-32nd  of  inches  of  stop 
P  mg  where  the  indicator  pointed  to,  so  that  the  operator,  if 
c  Imned  to  working  with  an  aperture  of,  say,  one-ninetieth  of  the 
a  ra  extension,  could,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  latter,  instantly 
10  t  his  stop  to  give  him  the  required  aperture.  A  convenient  auto- 
n‘p  indicator  of  the  camera  extension  is  in  use  at  the  L.C.C.  School 
>1  toto-Engraving,  and  is  provided  by  a  spring  tape  fixed,  at  the  side 
e  camera.  This  indicates  automatically,  even  though  the  camera 
cussed  either  from  back  or  front.  If  such  a  spring  tape  were 
lied  with  the  lens  it  might  be  marked  for  that  lens  with  the 
ion  of  the  more  common)  enlargements  and  reductions,  and  this 
ither  suggestion  that  might  be  worth  consideration  by  the  makers 
ises  for  proce^f  workers.  "  A.  J.  N. 


french  Method  of  Preparing  Zinc  Blochs. 

Ch.  Gravier,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographi 
I '  >  §ave  a  description  of  what  he  called  a  simple  process  employe 

•  Prinfer,  M.  Paul  Roustan,  in  order  to  obtain  in  a  short  time 
^  graphic  block  from  a  photograph  of  which  a  screen-negative  ha 
made.  This  process  was  described  as  being  generally  used  in  A 


Roustan’s  establishment,  and  the  blocks  obtained  by  it  printed  in  his. 
journal,  “  L’lndependant  Roannais.”  A  sheet  of  gelatine  paper  of  the 
ordinary  double  transfer  kind,  such  as  used  in  the  carbon  process,  is 
sensitised  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potass  bichromate,  dried  in  the 
dark,  and  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  screen-negative.  The 
print  is  fixed,  by  means  of  pins,  to  a  board,  and  inked  up  with  « 
roller  and  ink  of  about  the  thickness  of  honey.  It  is  allowed  iu 
stand  for  about  a  minute,  then  put  into  cold  water  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  On  removal  from  the  water  the  ink  is  taken  oil 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  image  is  then  visible  in  black  on 
a  white  ground.  The  print  is  then  allowed  to  dry  completely.  It 
then  only  remains  to  soften  it  between  two  sheets  of  wet  unsized 
paper,  and  to  transfer  it  to  zinc  in  a  press,  afterwards  etching  with 
acid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  zinco.  The  advantage  of  the  process  is  that 
it  dispenses  with  reversed  negatives  and  with  the  preparation  of  the 
whirled  albuinenised  or  enamelline-coated  zinc. 

This  process  is  a  reversion  to  the  very  earliest  method  of  making 
photo-mechanical  blocks,  namely,  “  Gillotage.”  (So  far  from  it  being 
more  simple  than  the  method  generally  in  use,  it  is  actually  being  dis¬ 
carded  by  photo-lithographers  themselves,  who  prefer  to  print  direct, 
on  to  metal  rather  than  put  up  with  the  tediousness  and  uncertainties 
of  transfer  paper.  It  is  true  that  a  reversed  negative  is  not  needed, 
but  with  a  prism  or  mirror  fitted  to  the  camera,  a  reversed  negative 
is  as  easy  to  make  as  a  direct  negative  ;  the  coating  and  whirling  of 
a  zinc  plate  is  isurely  no  more  trouble  than  the  sensitising  by  bath¬ 
ing  of  the  transfer  paper,  and  does  not  take  anything  like  the  same 
time.  Apart  from  the  ludicrousness  of  describing  this  process 
simple  when  compared  to  the  ordinary  method,  the  results  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned  must  be  far  inferior,  for  it  is  impossible  by 
transfer  methods  to  get  the  same  sharpness  as  by  printing  direct. 

An  American  “Mezzochrome”  Process. 

According  to  the  “British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer”  ot 
April  1  the  Americans  were  actually  the  first  to  publish  photogravure 
in  colours  printed  from  rollers  by  the  same  method  as  the  well-knov  n 
Rembrandt  prints,  as  it  is  stated  they  were  shown  prior  to  May, 
1908.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
Rembrandt  Intaglio  Photogravure  Company  were  the  first  to  pro¬ 
duce  black-and-white  photogravures  machine-printed  from  rollers, 
and  the  coloured  photogravures  which  they  produce  under  the  name  of 
“  mezzochromes  ”  are  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  process.  Their 
long  experience  of  the  process  is  likely  to  serve  them  in  good  stead, 
and  we  do  not  in  the  least  fear  the  American  competition,  though  to 
judge  by  this  article  there  is  going  to  be  a  strenuous  attempt  to  secure 
English  business.  The  American  process  has  oeen  worked  out  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Saalburg,  a  cartoonist  of  the  “  New  York  World,”  whom 
photo-engravers  will  remember  as  being  over  here  a  few  years  ago 
selling,  as  a  .secret  process,  inverted  photogravure,  which  many 
firms  bought  but  none  now  work.  We  believe  he  discovered  a  former 
employee  of  the  Rembrandt  Company,  and  engaged  him  to  go  back 
to  America  with  him  and  help  him  to  invent  his  “Van  Dyck” 
photogravures.  The  only  example  we  have  seen  of  the  process,  so 
far,  is  a  portrait  in  the  December  “Inland  Printer.”  As  this,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  put  forward  as  in  any  way  comparing  with  the- 
results  shown  here  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Company,  we  shall 
await  the  further  specimens  that  are  promised  with  interest. 


United  Stereoscopic  Society. — The  results  of  the  competitions  for 
the  session  1908-9  are  as  follows:  — 

Annual. — Silver  plaque. — Best  Collection,  S.  W.  Shore.  Bronze 
plaques — J01ass  A  (landscape),  “  Heaped  Hills  by  the  Sea,”  S.  W. 
Shore;  Class  B  (architecture),  “Lucerne  Cathedral,”  A.  T.  Mole; 
Class  C  (portraiture),  “I’m  a-looking  at  you,”  A.  Lester;  Class  D 
(miscellaneous),  “  Young  Cuckoo,”  J.  E.  Ellam.  Honours  certificate 
—Class  B  (still  life),  “White  Currants,”  S.  W.  Shore.  Certificates 
— Class  A  (marine),  “  To  Their  Daily  Task,”  A.  T.  Mole;  Class  B 
(still  life),  “Roses,”  P.  Snow;  Class  C  (architecture),  “Nave, 
Brussels  Cathedral,”  F.  Low;  Class  D  (portraiture),  “Raising 
Steam,”  A.  Lester;  Class  E  (miscellaneous),  “  Denizens  of  the  Lake,” 
A.  T.  Mole. 

Outings  Competition.— Value,  half  a  guinea  (offered  by  F.  Low), 
A.  T.  Mole. 

Monthly  Competitions.— Prize,  Wynne’s  exposure  meter,  F.  Low. 
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Patent  Dews. 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

March  29  and  April  3:  — 

Cinematograph. — No.  7,463.  Cinematograph  producing  and  repro¬ 
ducing  machine  for  home  use,  containing  the  idea  of  a  living-picture 
newspaper.  Lawson  Billinton  and  Thomas  Sapt,  11,  Fairlawn 
Mansions,  New  Cross  Gate,  London. 

Printing. — No.  7,480.  Improvements  in  photographic  printing 
apparatus.  Philip  Middleton  Justice,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
for  John  A.  Dick,  United  States. 

Prints. — No.  7,518.  Treating  photographic  prints.  Edward  Albert 
Cunningham,  19,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

Animated  Pictures. — No.  7,702.  Improvements  in  means  connected 
with  the  exhibition  of  animated  pictures.  Jules  Paul  Martin,  321, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

Projection  Apparatus.— No.  7,910.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  photographic  and  projection  apparatus.  Archer  Lloyd  Lawrence, 
53,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Powder  Process. — No.  7,932.  Photographic  powder  process.  Josef 
Rieder,  323,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Tripod  Device. — No.  8,054.  Improved  device  for  fixing  optical 
instruments  to  tripods  and  other  stands.  Optische  Anstalt  C.  P. 
Goer?  A.-G.,  31,  Bedford  Street,  iStrand,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
C onvention. 

Opaque  Sensitive  Film. — No.  5,641.  1908  (March  13,  1908).  The 

invention  relates  to  photographic  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  sensitive  geiatino-bromide  emulsion  is  applied  to  an 
opaque  base  or  support,  and  has  for  its  object  the  employment  of 
the  negatives  obtained  on  the  flexible  sensitive  surfaces,  after 
exposure  in  the  camera  and  development  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
in  any  of  the  known  hydrotype  methods  of  contact  printing — print¬ 
ing  or  obtaining  positives  without  the  action  of  light — as,  for 
example,  the  method  described  in  Patent  No.  13,874,  1907.  The 
flexible  opaque  material,  which  is  rolled  on  spools  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  with  “roll-films,”  may  be  black  paper,  dark  mack¬ 
intosh,  or  waterproof  cloth,  or  opaque  pigmented  celluloid.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  sensitive  coating  as  above  described,  is  rolled 
on  a  spool,  and  exposed  in  am  ordinary  camera.  After  exposure 
the  film  is  removed  from  the  camera  and  developed.  The  negative 
being  upon  an  opaque  base  or  support,  is  not  capable  of  yielding 
positives  or  prints  by  the  usual  methods  in  which  light  passes 
through  the  negative,  but  is  especially  suitable  for  obtaining  prints 
or  positives  by  any  of  the  contact  printing  methods  in  which 
light  is  not  a  factor.  When  an  opaque  band  of  light-tight  material 
is  coated  with  emulsion  or  sensitised  as  here  described,  a  daylight 
film  spool  is  obtained  by  merely  rolling  the  material  on  a  plain  reel 
or  spool  without  any  further  addition,  such  as  black  paper. 

The  use  of  the  opaque  base  ensures  safer  handling  of  the  film  in 
relation  to  light,  as  it  is  absolutely  anti-halative  and  offers  com¬ 
plete  protection  against  light  acting  from  behind.  Edmund  Seal 
Donisthorpe,  5,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Cinematograph  Shutters. — No.  16,420.  1908  (August  4,  1908).  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  effective  means  (controlled 
by  the  passage  of  the  film  through  the  machine)  for  automatically 
closing  the  shutter  im  the  event  of  a  breakage  of  the  film  in  machines 
of  the  type  which  have  a  safety  shutter  operated  by  centrifugal 
mechanism,  whereby  the  shutter  is  opened  when  the  machine  has 
attained  a  certain  speed,  and  is  closed  when  the  machine  is  stopped 
or  driven  at  a  lower  speed. 

The  shaft  carrying  the  centrifugal  mechanism  controlling  the 


in 


shutter  with  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  is  connected  tin 
a  clutch  which  is  controlled  by  the  passage  of  the  film  throu- 
machine,  in  such  a  manner  that  immediately  the  film  is  broke 
clutch  is  thrown  out  of  action  and  consequently  the  shutt 
closed  owing  to  the  stopping  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  cei 
mechanism.  Albert  Arthur  Lippold.  172,  Lambeth  Road,  L 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  8,496.  1908  (April  16 
The  invention  relates  to  the  connection  of  a  talking  machine 
a  cinematograph,  to  provide  means  for  synchronously  operatin  he 
two.  The  novel  features  consist  in  the  provision  of  a  disc  ith 
contact  rings  and  a  contact  pointer  running  in  front  of  the  .« 
which,  with  the  contact  rings,  are  actuated  by  the  cinemato'  ph 
and  the  pointer  by  the  talking  machine.  The  different  electric  ,n- 
tacts  move  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  operated  b\  he 


(ith 


machines  to  be  controlled,  whereby  the  contacts  when  the 
matograph  and  talking  machines  are  running  synchronously  ai  mt 
of  circuit,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  machine|ne 
not  synchronised,  close  the  circuit  and  thereby  put  in  operion 
signals  which  are  arranged  in  the  circuit.  Alfred  Duskes,  07, 
Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 


Dtu>  Cradt  names 

Rot  Oak  Brand  (Device).— No.  305.835.  Chemical  substaneesled 
in  manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  iti- 
corrosives.  Ragosine  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albion  Wharf,  Bow,  Lotm. 
E.,  oil,  paint,  colour,  and  varnish  manufacturers  and  merchlts. 
August  28,  1908. 

(Device). — No.  310,987.  Cinematograph  films  bearing  taken  pjto- 
graphs.  The  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company,  Ltd.,  Urbiira 
House,  89-91,  Wardour  Street,  London,  manufacturers  and  dqers 
in  animated  picture  specialties.  March  3,  1909. 

Acmetint. — No.  310,375.  Metal  process  blocks.  The  Acme  me 
Engraving  Company,  Ltd.,  Callow  Land  Studios,  Acme  Road,  af¬ 
ford,  Herts,  photo-engravers.  February  10,  1909. 


Hnaiecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries,  i 


Titling  Negative*. 

A  writer  in  the  “  Bulletin  of  Photography  ”  for  March  31  ves 
the  (following  method  for  writing  titles  on  gelatine  plates :  — ‘  ae- 
tidally  all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  write  on  the  film.  Use  ape- 
pointed  steel,  or  a-  point  of  any  metal,  or  even  bone.  There  no 
chemical  action  whatever  upon  the  plate.  The  result  is  due  1  by 
to  pressure.  The  writing  appears  fine  black  on  developmen  A 
number  of  scientific  experiments  have  recently  been  made  of  the  ion 
of  stress  on  plates.  Of  course  this  plan  cannot  be  used  on  a  fn 
negative,  as  the  action  is  a  developable  one,  but  it  may  be  use 
numbering  exposures  or  for  writing  titles,  etc.,  which  is  often  su¬ 
able.  The  facility  and  rapidity  by  which  the  work  may  be  me 
are  sufficient  inducements  for  naming  before  development,  an<not 
deferring  the  operation.” 


ied 

for 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


April  10  to  17. — Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  Sec 
Sherratt,  8,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

April  27  to  May  1. — Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club. 

J.  Harris,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone. 

April  29  to  May  17.— Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Secretary  Ge: 

Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

May  20  to  27. — Malvern  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  May  10. 

J.  B.  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 

July  7  and  8. — Canterbury  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  Jun 
Sec.,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 


B. 


ec., 


ral, 


ec., 
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Peu)  Books. 


e  Photography  of  Coloured  Objects.  By  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees, 
D.Sc.  Croydon:  W ratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.  Is.  nett. 

Che  theory  of  the  use  of  the  colour- sensitive  plate  and  filters 
the  subject  of  this  text-book,  but  the  theory  is  so  frequently  and 
opily  instanced  by  reference  to  practical  work  that  even  those 
lose  cry  is  all  for  “  practice  ”  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
rson  who  will  be  disappointed  should  such  readers  skip  the 
rts  of  the  book  dealing  with  general  principles  will  be  the 
ohor.  whose  evident  aim  throughout  is  to  lead  the  photographer 
reason  out  for  himself  why  such  and  such  a  subject  requires 
:h  and  such  a  conjunction  of  plate  and  filter.  But  we  are 
hopes  that  our  author  is  not  destined  to  feel  these  pangs  of 
spised  labour’.  Certainly,  in  this  instance,  he  does  not  deserve 
for  he  has  provided  in  the  three  opening  chapters  of  the 
ok  a  most  lucid  and  readable  account  of  the  nature  of  colour, 

3  manner  of  absorption  of  light  by  colour  filters  and  the  means 
cen  to  bring  the  colour-sensitive  plate  by  means  of  light-filters 
o  correspondence  with  a  required  condition.  We  have  no  doubt 
)  author  considers  these  three  chapters  the  section  of  the  book 
•st)  to  be  studied,  and  so  it  is  for  an  understanding  of  the  use 
plates  and  filters.  If  the  reader  presses  on  to  the  later  chapters 
will  be  because  they  deal  with  specific  applications  of  commercial 
artistic  importance.  While  these  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
;  the  principles  of  colour-sensitiveness  and  light  absorption  they 
i  none  the  worse  for  giving  a  good  deal  of  very  useful  inform  a- 
n.  Thisi  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  section  “  Colour 
nt'rast  for  Special  Purposes,”  in  which  the  advantages  of  a 
perly  selective  filter  in  the  photography  of  furniture  are  most 
'  actively  shown. 

n  Chapter  V.  on  “Portraiture,”  the  author  makes  a  very  good 
e  for  the  use  of  panchromatic  plates  and  a  suitable  filter  in 
draiture.  As  he  admits,  the  retoucher  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
h  in  this  case,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  our  author  con- 
:  ers;  since  he  would  seem  to  disregard  the  extensive  use  made  of 
knife  by  retouchers  in  the  passage  (page  35)  :  “  Even  if  the 
oucher  were  able  satisfactorily  to  lighten  those  parts  of  the 
h  which  the  ordinary  plate  has  failed  to  render  with  sufficient 
1  Tt&ity  he  would  still  be  unable  to  darken  those  parts  where  the 
:ess  of  sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet  has  produced  too  heavy  a 

<  losit  in  the  negative.”  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  prolonged 

<  osure  necessitated  by  a  screened  panchromatic  plate,  the  photo- 
|  fiber  has  to  balance  the  lessened  cost  of  retouching  against  the 

teased  cost  of  the  plates,  and  thus  the  merits  of  the  ordinary 
I  te,  highly  retouched,  versus  the  panchromatic  plate,  with  a 
nmum  of  retouching,  fall  to  be  decided  on  other  than  purely 
hnical  grounds.  Dr.  Mees  deals  very  'dearly  indeed  with  the 
J  er  system ;  the  pair  of  portrait  examples  by  Barraud  is  very 
king,  and  this  chapter  in  particular  should  be  studied  most 

<  dully  by  the  portrait  photographer.  Dr.  Mees,  it  will  be  under- 
^<1,  aims  to  dispense  with  retouchers  only  as  regards  tonal  values, 

1  texture  of  skin  and  hair,  etc. ;  even  he  cannot  make  a  plate  which 
1  omit  part  of  a  nose  or  err  in  kindness  as  to  a  lady’s  waist. 

-he  later  portions  of  the  book  deal  with  the  photography  of 

<  )ured  objects  from  the  process-worker’s  standpoint  (thisi  chapter 
1  3}  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton)  with  colour-sensitive,  plates  in  landscape 
)  k,  and  with  three-colour  photography.  In  all  the  70  pages  there 
1  ot  a  redundant  paragraph,  and  the  volume,  in  everyday  language, 

!  clearly  treats  of  the  important  branch  of  photography  which 
1  ts  subject. 

Camera  Work,”  Nos.  XXV.  and  XXVI.,  New  York.— We 
a  y  find  more  entertainment  in  the  letterpress  of  this  magazine 
i  in  the  pictures,  fine  though  the  latter  always  are,  considered 
)  °k>gravure  plates.  But  the  articles  are,  as  a  rule,  more  ingenu- 
* .  more  the  outpourings  of  fevered  spirits,  who  take  themselves 
^us  7-  Some  are  distinctly  clever,  some  are  ostensibly  humorous, 
j  °t  ers,  the  most  delicious  of  all,  are  unconsciously  so.  Here, 
example,  is  a  gem  culled  from  an  article  upon  last  year’s  London 
] )n,  by  J.  T.  Keiley  :  — 

l  ?ad  the  iUI7  keen  heartlessly  faithful  to  the  high  standard  set 
em,  the  exhibition  would  have  gained  materially  in  strength ; 


but  there  were  evidently  moments  in  which  the  Committee  of  Selection 
permitted  kindliness  to  influence  discretion.” 

We  hope  all  the  outraged  “  links  ”  will  not  forget  that. 

An  excellent  article,  by  C.  H.  Caffin,  upon  the  work  of  the  painter 
Matisse  enlivens  No.  25,  in  which  number  the  usual  trumpet-blowing 
for  the  “Little  Galleries”  falls  to  Paul  B.  Haviland,  and  Fredk. 
H.  Evans  gives  a  modest  blow  for  his  own  concerns  in  “  Personality 
in  Photography.” 

As  to  the  plates,  for  those  by  Annie  W.  Brigman,  much  belauded 
by  somebody  else  on  another  page,  we  do  not  confess  to  much  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Her  “  Blasted  Pines  ”  and  “  Dying  Cedars,”  which  are  much 
mixed  up  with  writhing  nudities,  appear  too  far-fetched  in  idea,  and 
when  one  thinks  of  the  preliminary  machinery  necessary  for  these 
daring  “  exposures,”  one  has  a  feeling  that  the  pictures  are  vamped 
up,  and  lack  that  easy  spontaneity  of  which  a  true  work  of  art  should 
bear  the  impress.  Miss  Brigman  cannot  keep  us  from  seeing  behind 
the  scenes.  She  gives  us  a  nude  ankle-deep  in  water,  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  which  she  floatsi  what  appears  to  be  an  air-ball.  The  title 
is  “  The  Bubble,”  and  we  know,  by  its  conformation,  that  this  single 
shining  thing  in  water,  otherwise  black  in  its  stillness,  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  phenomenon  is  apparently  in  a  cavern,  because  of 
certain  stalactites  above  the  figure,  and  the  low-lighting  from  one  side. 
But  there  is  also  a  willow  growing  in  the  cave,  which  is  not  the  way 
of  willows.  Hence  the  jar  to  artistic  proprieties.  There  is  about  all 
her  five  plates  a  certain  quality  of  tone,  very  agreeable  in  itself,  but 
entirely  foreign  to  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  facts  depicted. 
It  is  a  specious  sort  of  artistic  effect,  Miss-  Brigman’ s  one  and  only, 
by  which  she  does  the  trick  every  time.  Frank  Eugene’s  hard  and 
eerie  profile  of  Mr.  Stieglitz,  with  his  eye  like  a  black  boot-button, 
we  have  never  liked;  but  bis  “Lady  of  'Charlotte” — a  title  that 
sounds  like  a  wilful  miswriting  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott — has  a  beauty 
of  form  and  modelling. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  American  development  of  the 
King’s  English  will  be  pleased  to  note  the  following  inventions  :  — 
Climatic,  expertry,  crafter  (for  craftsman). 

In  No.  26  there  is  not  so  much  to  read,  but  two  articles  should  not 
be  missed.  They  are  one  upon  “Caricature,”  by  B.  de  Casseres,  and 
one  upon  “  Modern  Chiaroscura-l  Deficiencies,”  bv  “A.  Chameleon.” 
These  are  both  learned  and  excellently  expressed.  Among  the 
pictures,  another  lady,  Miss  Alice  Boughton,  supplies  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tions.  Like  Miss  Brigman,  she  revels  in  nudes,  0  Shades  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  !  But  the  one  of  her  six  that  is  not  a  nude  is  quite 
the  nicest,  called  “A  Danish  Girl.”  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  lighting 
and  effect.  The  others-  are  unconvincing  allegories  in  the  Brigman 
manner,  but  without  her  feeling  for  composition  and  pattern.  The 
group  of  wormy-looking  girls  -all  undressed  is  positively  ugly,  and 
hasn’t  even  the  saving  grace  of  an  attempted  allegory,  being  simply 
called  “Nude.”  Despite  all  of  which  Mr.  Stieglitz,  in  his  sumptuous 
quarterly  (which  he  produces,  edits,  and  publishes,  from  1,111,  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York),  challenge's  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  pictorial  photography.  One  may  scoff  at,  but  one  cannot  afford  to 
ignore,  “  Camera  Work,”  every  page  of  which  has  the  impress  of  an 
enthusiastic  tireless  personality. 

“First  -Steps  in  Photography.”— A  fourth  edition  of  this  very 
excellent  manual,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Wallsgrove,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  and  Co.  It  has  been  improved 
by  freshly  drawn  illustrations  of  apparatus,  the  'lettering  of  the  parts 
of  which  -make  for  ready  comprehension  by  the  beginner.  The  book 
supplies  a  very  reliable  guide  to  negative-making,  printing,  enlarging, 
and  the  preparation  of  lantern  slides,  and  at  the  price  of  6d.  should 
command  a  readv  sale.  Dealers  certainly  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  the  cover,  which,  in  the  fourth  edition,  is  a  most  attractive  one. 

“  T.Q.,”  No.  5. — It  would  seem  that  if  you  want  to  develop  the 
Mark  Tap  ley  temperament,  the  best  thing  is  to  edit  a  quarterly 
photographic  periodical.  Presumably  Captain  Owen  Wheeler  is 
able  to  say  of  his  “  Telephoto  Quarterly,”  “the  work  is  light  and. 
I  may  add,  it’s  most  remunerative.”  At  any  rate,  the  first  part  of  a 
new  volume  of  our  quarterly  contemporary  is  discovered  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  itself  and  the  world  in  general,  and  so  it  deserves 
to  be  for  its  very  personal  and  readable  contents  and  its  prompt 
announcements  of  what  is  new  in  telephoto  methods.  The  current 
issue  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Harvey  Collingridge  on  “  Telephoto¬ 
graphy  Applied  to  Civil  Engineering,”  and  a  number  of  editorial 
contributions  of  the  eminently  helpful  description  we  expect  from 
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Captain  Wheeler.  We  are  glad  to  watch  the  continued  progress  of 
“  T.Q.,”  the  yearly  post  free  subscription  to  which  is  only  2s., 
from 'Captain  Wheeler,  “Strathmore,”  Princes  Road,  Weybridge ;  or 
in  the  U.S.A.  from  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,,  East  25th  Street,  New 
York,  at  a  price  obtainable  on  application  to  them. 


Deu)  materials*  $c. 


Lingrain  Chamois  Bbomoil  Paper. — Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Ivingsway,  London,  W.C.,  ha,ve  added  to  the  rough  and 
smooth  grades  of  the  paper  made  by  them  for  the  bromoil  process  a 
new  grade,  the  “Lingrain  Chamois.”  It  has  a  linen-like  surface 
and  cream  tint,  and  therefore  is  very  suitable  for  pigmenting  in 
sepia,  whilst  giving  prints  of  pleasing  surface  texture. 


meetings  of  Societies* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  April  16. 

Clapham  Carlton  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Saturday,  April  17. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Wanstead  Park. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Glasgow  Harbour. 

Monday,  April  19. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  Competitions. 

Canterbury  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Rodinal  Demonstration.  The 
President. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Ancient  Abbeys  and  Churches  of  South 
Essex.”  C.  Forbes. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  A  Night  for  Grumblers.  Opened 
by  a  Grumble  from  the  Secretary. 

Redhill  and  District  Camera  Club.  Criticism  of  Members’  Prints. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.  “  Carbon  Process.”  Hubert  Henry. 

Tuesday,  April  20. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “Racial  Types  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Flora  of 
the  Country."  Mrs.  Minna  Keene. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Selection  of  Lantern  Slides  for  the  R.P.S.  Affilia¬ 
tion  Competition. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Production  of  Oil  Prints.”  J.  J.  Griffin 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 

Wednesday,  April  21. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  Bromoil.”  F.  J.  Mortimer. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.  “  Printing  Papers.”  John  Lax. 

Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society  (Photo  Section).  “On  the  Printing,  Develop¬ 
ing,  and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Nottingham  Camera  Club.  “The  Glorious  West-Country:  Devon  and  Cornwall 
for  a  Holiday.”  Charles  R.  Rowe. 

Thursday,  April  22. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “The  Carbon  Printing  Process.”  R.  J. 
Pummell. 

Dover  Institute  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Blenheim  Club.  “  San  Marino  :  The  Pigmy  Republic.”  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  Auction  Sale. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Humble  Beauties  of  the  Flower  World.” 
E.  Seymour. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  “A  Negative  from  a  Negative.” 

H.  S.  Date. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held)  Tuesday,  April  6,  Mr.  George  E.  Brown  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and1  Mr.  8.  H.  Wratten  on  “  Some 
Interesting  Absorption  Spectra”  was  read  by  Dr.  Mees.  The 
authors  had  measured  the  absorption  spectra  of  a  large  number 
of  dyes  such  as  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  making  of  light- 
filters  for  orthoohromatic  photography  and'  three-colour  work. 
Many  of  the  dyes  of  which  measurements  were  given  were  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  manufacture  and  data-  relating  to  them  had  not 
previously  been  published.  The  authors  described  the  photographic 
methods  which  they  had  used  for  recording  the  absorptions,  the 
most  rapid  and  convenient  method  being  by  means  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  cell  containing  the  dye  solution  illuminated  by  a  small 
powerful  source  of  light,  such  as  a  Nernst  lamp.  The  photographs 
of  the  absorption  .spectra  were  projected  on  the  screen,  and1  the 
whole  series  of  measurements,  to  be  published  in  the  full  text  of 
the  paper,  will  evidently  provide  a  most,  useful  source  of  reference 
to  those  engaged  in  the  making  of  light-filters. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligent;. 


Legal  Notices. — A  first  and  final  dividend  of  6d  in  the  £  il 
be  paid  on  the  19th  inst.,  by  the  Official  Receiver,  23,  King  K<l  : 
Street,  Macclesfield,  on  behalf  of  Alfred  Fletcher,  phot* *gra j  \ 
The  Studio,  Town  End,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire,  and  resi 
at  Town  End  in  the  same  district. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  \Y  ei 
George  Lewis,  photographer,  1,  Seymour  Street,  Bath.  p  f, 
must  be  sent  to  the  Official  Receiver,  Mr.  F.  L.  Clark,  26,  Bal<  in 
Street,  Bristol,  by  the  23rd  inst. 

A  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Sharpies  (tra  ig 
as  the  Romanus  Publishing  Company),  photographer,  etc.,  4. 
Church  Lane,  Marple,  and  formerly  of  Hollinside,  Stockport.  Ma  e. 
has  been  called  for  the  22nd  inst.  at  tho  Official  Receiver's  ofty. 
Castle  Chambers,  6,  Vernon  Street,  Stockport.  The  public  exam  a- 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House,  Stockport,  on  the  30th  in; 

An  adjudication  order,  dated  April  2,  has  been  made  in -he 
case  of  Florence  Pattie  Brown,  widow  (trading  as  Mrs.  F.  Y. 
Brown),  Liphook,  Hants,  photographic  chemist,  etc.  The  first  r:t- 
ing  of  creditors  will  be  held  at  the  Official  Receiver’s  office,  P:e 
mouth,  on  April  19.  The  receiving  order  was  made  on  the  debus 
petition. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 

W.  T.  Cole  and  Son,  Ltd. — Capital,  £1,000,  in  £20  shares, 
jects  :  To  take  over  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  opti 
and  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  carried  on  by  W.  B.  Cole 
St.  Mary  Street,  Weymouth,  and  at  Melcombe  Regis,  Dorse 
W.  T.  Cole  and  Son.  Private  company.  Registered  office, 
Mary  Street,  Weymouth. 
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Boudoir  Studios. — 116-117,  Chaneerv  Lane, 


To  take  over  the  business  of  art  photographers  ca*ed 

id, 


on  by  H.  0.  Dean  and  C.  Clark,  at  119,  LTpper  Tooting  I 
S.W.,  as  the  American  Boudoir  Studios.  Private.  119,  I  >er 
Tooting  Road,  S.W.  (101,937.) 
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- 4 - 

Dew$  and  Dotes* 


Grant  for  X-Rays  Victim. --In  the  House  of  Commons,  last  \ek, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  on  behalf  of  the  i.nie 
Minister,  informed  Mr.  Bowerman  that  a  grant  had  been  made  om 
the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Cox,  who  recently  sustiied 
serious  and  permanent  injuries  in  connection  with  X-rays  redefi 
work. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — The  partnership  between  Muir 
Francis  Clark  and  Arthur  Victor  Mann,  carrying  on  business  a.  >m- 
mercial  photographers,  at  1,  Adelaide  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  der 
the  style  or  firm  of  Clark  and  Mann,  has  been  dissolved  by  n  ual 
consent  as  and  from  the  31st  day  of  March,  1909.  All  debts  d  to 
and  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  A 
Francis  Clark. 


Royal  Institution. — A  general  meeting  of  the  members 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  5th  ins 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

L.  J.  Baker,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Brown,  and  Miss  Carvill  were  e 
members.  The  special  thanks  of  the  members  were  returned  tDr 
Hugo  Muller  for  a  donation  of  £100  to  the  Fund  for  the  Pronlon 
of  Experimental  Research  at  Low  Temperatures. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.  At  the 
twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  West  'Surrey  Photogi  'hie 
Society,  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Battersea  Rise, 
March  31  to  April  3  inclusive,  the  following  awards  were  ma 
Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.  : — Silver  plaque  for  best  picture  in  exhil 
“In  the  New  Forest,”  W.  H.  Goy.  Bronze  plaques:  “Thaw 
C.  A.  Clear ;  “  The  Moon  Rose  o’er  the  City,”  A.  Lockett ;  “  Wi er  s 
Garb,”  G.  E.  W.  Herbert;  “Our  Rockbound  .Shore,”  R.  H.  Ba 
“  On  a  Tidal  River,”  V.  Nichols.  Honourable  mention:  W.  E. 
ford,  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  V.  Serin,  C.  A.  Clear,  B.  Gilbert,  V.  Ni 
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Collyns,  R.  H.  Baskett.  Lantern  slides. — Bronze  plaque, 
ichols.  Honourable  mention:  V.  Nichols,  C.  A.  Clear,  and 
Lovegrove. 

erpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — It  is  proposed 
Id  a  series  of  exhibitions  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
■ooms  of  the  above  society,  at  9,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool.  The 
“  A  Series  of  Impressions  Rendered  by  Photography,”  by 
)lm  Arbuthnot,  will  be  on  view  from  April  19  to  May  10,  daily 
10  to  7  (Saturdays,  10  to  4).  Admission  will  be  free. 

the  Photo-Secession  Galleries,  291,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
.ction  of  sketches  in  oil  by  Alfred  Maurer,  and  also  of  water- 
rs  by  John  Marin,  both  of  Paris  and  New  York,  have  recently 
on  view,  and  would  appear  to  have  attracted  a  considerable 
nt  of  attention  by  their  original  and  distinctive  schemes  of  colour, 
lext  exhibition,  which  is  announced  to  open  on  April  19,  is  to 
jvoted  to  a  series  of  photographs  of  Rodin’s  “Balzac,”  by 
rd  J.  Steichen,  also  of  Paris  and  New  York. 


titty  and  Fashion  Photographs. — In  connection  with  the 
r  oif  Fashions  ”  to  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  from 
23  to  July  3,  there  will  be  a  competition  in  which  prizes  to  the 
value  of  £150  are  offered  for  photographs  illustrating  periods 
shions  of  dress,  pourt  raying  celebrated  women  of  history,  or 
senting  pictures  by  great  artists.  A  committee  of  society 
;  and  several  artists  wiil  select  the  photographs  to  be  placed 
e  the  judges,  who  are  John  H.  Bacon,  A.R.A.,  W.  Hatherell, 
and  R.  Child  Bayley.  Entries  are  to  be  delivered  to  12, 
efriars  Street,  E.C.,  on  or  before  May  15. 

a  Thornton-Pickard  Competition. — The  Thornton-Pickard 
any  have  just  issued  particulars  of  the  prizes  to  the  total  value 
)0  which  they  offer  to  users  of  their  cameras  and  shutters.  Their 
remains  open  during  the  present  season,  the  competing  photo- 
is  requiring  to  be  sent  in,  on  or  before  October  1  next.  The 
classes  into  which  the  competition  is  divided  are:  — 
Photographs  taken  with  l.-P.  cameras,  fitted  with  any  T.-P. 
3r  other  than  focal-plane. 

i  Photographs  taken  with  any  T.-P.  focal-plane  shutter. 

:  Photographs  taken  with  any  T.-P.  shutter  other  than  the  focal- 


:j  Architectural  subjects  taken  with  any  T.-P.  camera. 

1  For  beginners  (using  a  T.-P.  camera)  who  have  not  taken  a 
ij  in  any  competition. 

(  For  stereoscopic  photographs  taken  with  a  T.-P.  camera,  or 
t  other  camera  fitted  with  stereoscopic  shutter. 

'(Enlargements  from  negatives  taken  with  T.-P.  cameras  or 
i  iv,  or  from  other  negatives  enlarged  in  T.-P.  enlargers. 
r  !  full  prospectus  and  new  rules  of  the  competition  are  obtainable 
o  the  Thornton-Pickard  Company,  Altrincham,  and  our  dealer 
i1 II III  Is  in  particular  should  see  that  they  have  a  supply  for  their 
is  Tiers. 


I  ards  for  (Scientific  and  Applied  Photography. — In  the  hope 
:  ;ating  increased  interest  in  photography  in  general,  and  in  the 

II  d  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  in  parti- 

II  ,  Dr.  Hall-Ed wards  has  formulated  a  scheme  for  offering  awards 
|  13  scientific  and  applied  branches  of  the  art.  With  this  end  in 
le,  he  had  already  secured  promises  of  four  subscriptions  of  one 
u  a,  and  he  hoped  to  get  sufficient  promises  to  enable  him  to  offer 
h( Birmingham  Photographic  Society  a  complete  scheme,  which,  in 
L  'ent  of  the  society’s  acceptance,  would  cost  them  nothing.  Seven 

ngham  firms  have  already  promised  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
oviding  medals  and  certificates.  The  following  is  a  suggested 
classes  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  awards  :  — 

-ntific. — (1)  Prints  or  lantern  slides  illustrating1  the  life  history 
bird,  animal,  fish,  or  insect ;  (2)  photographs  or  lantern  slides 
mating  the  life  history  of  a  plant;  (3)  prints  illustrating  the 
13  al  history  of  a  back  garden ;  (4)  telephotographs ;  (5)  photo- 

III  §raphs;  (6)  radiographs  (X-rays,  radium,  and  other  radio-active 
■=u  ances) ;  (7)  geological  photographs ;  (8)  prints  illustrating  the 
d  ilities  of  various  processes ;  (9)  various  scientific  applications  of 
Ph  graphy. 

j.j  Photography. — (1)  Set  of  photographs  illustrating  camp 

'  mhitary  manoeuvres,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  recruiting  purposes; 
Totographs  illustrating  the  various  processes  a  manufactured 


article  passes  through  in  its  making ;  (3)  best  set  of  photographs  of 
a  factory,  workshop,  bakehouse,  dairy,  brewery,  electric  light  station, 
fire  station,  tramway  depot,  gasworks,  sewage  farm,  etc.,  etc.  ;  (4) 
best  photograph  suitable  for  advertising  purposes;;  (5)  print®  suit¬ 
able  for  illustrating  a  trade  catalogue  or  price  list ;  (6)  best  set  of 
lantern  slides  illustrating  life  in  our  streets. 

The  Tyro  in  Journalism. — A  most  curious  departure  is  observ¬ 
able  in  the  current  number  of  the  “B.P.S.  Journal,”  the  little 
organ  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  which  has  hitherto 
run  an  orthodox,  if  undistinguished,  career.  It  has  now  a  London 
letter — not,  of  course,  a  remarkable  or  improper  feature  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  periodical,  but  in  this  instance  attracting  comment  from  the 
fact  that  the  London  correspondent  takes  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  of  informing  his  (Birmingham)  readers  what  they  of  the 
B:P.S.  are  doing.  We  read:  — 

“Rumours  are  rife  as  to  important  changes  in  B.P.S.  management 
and  procedure  during  the  present  year.  Some  new  blood  has  been 
elected  on  the  council,  and  the  pace  is  to  be  ‘  hot  ’  for  a  time. 

“  Your  fellow  townsman,  Walter  I.  Morgan,  R.B.A.,  has  made 
quite  a  hit  with  his  lecture  on  ‘  Composition  and  illustrated  criticisms 
of  the  recent  affiliation  print  competitions.’  His  sketches,  along 
with  the  selected  prints,  now  form  the  House  Exhibition  at  the 
B.P.S.,  and  are  much  appreciated. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  your  society  is  not  represented 
by  a  single  print.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Now  that  the  B.P.S. 
medal  has  been  abolished,  the  beautiful  plaque  awarded  by  the 
affiliation  judges  is  considered  by  many  pictorialists  to  be  the  ‘  blue 
ribbon’  of  photographic  competitions,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
your  members  have  a  ground  of  complaint  if  they  were  not  properly 
advised  of  the  competition.” 

All  this  no  doubt  would  be  interesting  enough  to  Birmingham  if 
it  were  a  fact,  whereas  the  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Mr.  Morgan’s 
sketches  are  being  shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Russell  Square,  London,  and  the  Birmingham  Society,  far  from 
abolishing  medals,  scattered  them  in  profusion  at  its  last  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Inconceivable,  of  course,  that  both  correspondent  and  editor 
have  passed  “  B.P.S.”  for  “  R.P.S.”  Yet  perhaps  here  we  may  get 
some  explanation  for  the  pseudonym  of  “  Haggard  ”  which  the 
gifted  correspondent  assumes.  Most  distressing  how  printers 
positively  will  not  make  those  corrections  ! 

Cinematograph  Regulations. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  have  drawn  up  revised 
regulations  for  the  use  of  cinematograph  lanterns,  etc.,  in  pre¬ 
mises  licensed  by  the  Council.  In  this  they  have  been  partly  guided 
by  the  views  of  the  Cinematograph  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Cinematograph 
Operators.  The  proposed  new  regulations  have  also  been  submitted 
to  the  Theatres  Alliance  and  Entertainments  Protection  Association, 
and  no  alterations  have  been  suggested  by  these  associations.  The 
revised  rules  provide  that  where  cinematograph  displays  do  not 
form  a  regular  feature  of  the  entertainment  notice  of  any  intended 
exhibition  must  be  given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  three  days 
before  the  exhibition  takes  place.  Opportunity  is  also  to  be  given 
for  the  Council’s  Inspector  to  examine  the  apparatus  at  least  four 
hours  before  the  public  exhibition  takes  place  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  any  alterations  to  be  carried  out.  In  no  circumstances  is  a 
cinematograph  chamber  to  be  placed  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  an  exit-way,  and  any  temporary  alteration  in  the  regular 
line  of  a  gangway  must  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  or  removal  of  seats.  This  is  an  entirely  new  rule.  The  old 
rules  as  to  the  cinematograph  room  and  the  lantern  have  been  de¬ 
leted  and  entirely  new  regulations  drawn  up.  These  provide  that 
where  cinematograph  displays  form  a  regular  feature  of  the  enter 
tainment  the  apparatus  is  to  be  placed  in  a  permanent  enclosure  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  operator  to  work  freely.  This 
enclosure  is  to  be  constructed  of  solid  incombustible  materials  not 
less  than  three  inches  thick,  and  be  provided  with  a  proper  venti¬ 
lating  trunk  carried  from  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure  to  the  outside  air.  The  entrance  to  the  enclosure  is  to 
be  fitted  with  a  self-closing,  fire-resisting,  smoke-proof  door,  placed 
at  the  rear  of  or  on  the  operating  side  of  the  apparatus,  and  open¬ 
ing  outwards.  Where  the  cinematograph  displays  are  only  occa 
sional  the  enclosure  is  not  insisted  upon,  but  the  lantern  must  be 
contained  in  a  smoke-proof  box  constructed  of  sheet  iron.  It  is  also 
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laid  down  that  all  lanterns  shall  be  placed  on  firm  supports  of  fire- 
resisting  construction,  and  provided  with  a  metal  shutter  which  can 
be  readily  inserted  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  film  gate. 
This  film  gate  is  to  be  of  massive  construction  and  with  ample  heat 
radiating  surface,  and  the  passage  for  the  film  is  to  be  sufficiently 
narrow  to  prevent  flame  travelling  upwards  or  downwards  from  the 
light  opening.  As  before,  where  possible,  electric  arc  light  is  to  be 
used  as  the  illuminant,  but  the  new  rules  provide  that  circuits  where 
there  is  a  pressure  exceeding  250.  volts  between  the  poles,  or  from 
either  pole  to  earth,  shall  not  be  allowed.  Where  the  apparatus  is 
used  in  a  portable  box  a  permanently  installed  circuit  shall  be 
carried  to  a  convenient  point.  If  limelight  is  to  be  used  in  the 
lantern  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  tubing,  which  must 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  pressure  from  without.  All 
cinematograph  projectors  are  to  be  fitted  with  two  metal  film  boxes 
of  substantial  construction  and  not  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Such  boxes  must  be  made  to  close  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent 
the  ingress  of  fire,  and  must  be  fitted  with  a  film  slot  capable  of 
preventing  the  passage  of  flame  to  the  interior  film  box.  All  films, 
when  not  in  the  machine  and  still  in  the  operating  enclosure,  are  to 
be  contained  in  such  closed  metal  boxes.-  Finally,  the  following 
general  regulations  are  laid  down  :  (cd  Smoking  within  the  enclosure 
forbidden  at  all  times  ;  (b)  no  storage  of  any  description  within  the 
enclosure  ;  (c)  adequate  small  fire  appliances,  including  a  bucket  of 
sand  available  outside  the  enclosure  in  charge  of  a  special  atten¬ 
dant  ;  (cl)  general  lighting  of  the  hall  and  exits  not  to  be  controlled 
solely  from  within  the  operating  enclosure  ;  ( e )  a  suitable  barrier  to 
be  placed  round  the  temporary  box  to  prevent  the  audience  coming 
into  contact  with  same. 


—  ♦  - 

Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  C  or  respondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

SULPHIDE  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Brown’s  difficulty,  as  described  in  his  letter  in 
the  “B.J.”  of  March  19  last,  is  really  very  easy  of  explanation. 
He  found  that  when  he  added'  eight  grains  of  “hypo”  to  a  ferri¬ 
cyanide-bromide  bleacher  he  got  an  image  apparently  the  same  as 
when  no  “hypo”  was  used,  but  which  would  not  tone.  The  image 
given  by  bleaching  with  the  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher  consists 
of  a  lake  of  silver  and  silver  bromide,  and  the  visibility  of  this  is  due 
to  the  silver.  The  “  hypo  ”  dissolved  away  the  silver  bromide  and 
left  the  metallic  silver.  Hence,  although  the  image  looked  the 
same  as  a  plainly  bleached  image,  it  was  in  reality  very  different, 
and,  of  course,  would  not  tone. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  “B.J.,”  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
whatever  as  to  stale  sodium  sulphide  solutions  containing  “hypo” 
or  a  mixture  of  “hypo”  and  the  sodium  salts  of  some  of  the 
thionic  and  other  sulphur  acids.  It  is  also  absolutely  certain  that 
the  majority  of  bad  tones  obtained  from  good  silver  images  are  due 
to  stale  sulphide.  I  have  assured  myself  by  experiments  that  even 
the  most  careless  photographer  could  hardly  leave  enough  hypo  in 
a  print  through  insufficient  washing  to  affect  the  toning  process. 
There  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  need  to  use  stale  sulphide 
solutions.  If  pure  crystalline  sodium  sulphide  is  bought  in  the  first 
instance  and  kept  in  a  properly  corked  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  25 
per  cent,  solution,  it  will  certainly  remain  good  for  well  over  two 
years.  The  dilute  (1  per  cent,  or  so)  solution  used  for  toning  should 
always  be  thrown  away  after  use. 

There  is  one  other  possible  cause  of  a  poor  tone  being  produced 
from  a  good  silver  image.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  originator  of  the 
ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher,  has  stated  that  with  repeated  use 
the  solution  becomes  contaminated  with  potassium  cyanide.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  confirm  this,  but,  if  it  be  so,  the  effect  would 


be  apparent  in  the  yellowing  of  the  sulphide  image.  A 
grows  in  the  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher  if  it  be  kept 
time,  but  I  have  not  noticed  that  any  injurious  effect  result 
experience  is  that  if  one  gets  too  yellow  a  tone  either  throii" 
bad  sodium  sulphide  or  owing  to  the  silver  image  not  being 
right  kind,  then  the  best  chance  of  improvement  is  given  by 
ing  the  sulphide  image  in  a  bichromate-bromide  bleacher,  an  tl 
after  washing,  again  sulphu retting  in  a  pure  sodium  sulpha 
tion.  The  bleacher  should  be  made  up  as  follows  : — 


lould 

long 

% 
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the 
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Conct.  sulphuric  acid  .  160  minim: 

Water  .  5  oz. 


II. 


Potassium  bromide  .  150  grains. 

Potassium  bichromate  .  90  grains. 

Water  .  5  oz. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  I.  and  II.  The  mixed  bleach 
not  keep  well,  as  it  generates  free  bromine.  Free  bromine 


does 

■sides 


being  objectionable  on  account  of  its  irritating  vapour,  apj  ently 


more 


will  often  so  affect  the  gelatine  film  as  to  render  the  pm  i 
unsatisfactory  in  tone  than  it  was  originally. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  the  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher  r  the 
bichromate-chloride  one  is  suitable  for  bleaching  a  sulphide na«e, 
as  the  action  of  both  is  too  slow  and  feeble. 

If  any  istill  doubt  the  effect  of  “hypo”  in  the  sodium  s phide 
solution,  1  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  to  them  the  fnv 
experiments 


(1)  Tone  a  bromide-bleached  print  with 

Sodium  sulphide  .  0.25  part 

“Hypo”  .  1  part 

Water  .  lOOpart 


n  the 


The  experimenter  will  get  a  similar  result  to  that  describe! 
“B.J.”  a  few  weeks  back,  i.e.  a  filmy  deposit  of  silver  i phide 
on  the  print  showing  a  metallic  sheen.  Here  the  concenti  on  ot 
the  sulphide  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  solution  taking  pi; 
it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  silver  sulphide  getting  out,1 
film. 


(2)  Tone  a  bromide-bleached  print  with 

Sodium  sulphide  .  0.1  part 

“  Hypo  ”  .  1  part 

Water  .  100  par 


,  but 
e  the 


Here  a  very  faint  image  and  a  general  stain  will  be  prod  ed  oi; 
the  paper,  and  a  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide  in  the  solutit  Tht 
concentration  of  the  sodium  sulphide  is  not  sufficient  to  pi  pitak 
all  the  silver  in  the  film,  but  some  is  dissolved  out  by  the  lypo 
and  then  precipitated  outside. 

(3)  Tone  a  bromide-bleached  print  with 

Sodium  sulphide  .  0.03  par 

“  Hypo  ”  .  0.2  par 

Water  .  100  par 

Here  a  faint  image  is  produced,  which  on  treating  the  pi 
a  normal  sulphuretting  solution  tones  in  a  normal  m’ann 
result  is  similar  to  the  light  images  described  in  “  Photo  Not 
image  no  doubt  consists  for  the  most  part  of  unaltei 
bromide  (or  rather  the  unaltered  lake).  As  pointed  out  b 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  lately  by  the  “B.J.,”  many  I  e 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  oxidatioiof  tit 
sodium  sulphide  in  stale  solutions  has  not  only  produced  iyP° 
or  “hypo”  and  other  foreign  substances,  but  has.  of  cc  se,  ol 
necessity  decreased  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphide.  Tor,  dc-; 

31,  St.  John’s  Road,  Putney,  S.W.  R.  S.  Blake 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SH 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — It  was  quite  refreshing  to  read  your  ren 
the  efficiency  of  the  so-called  focal-plane  shutter.  T 
generously  give  the  usual  working  distance  of  the  blind 
plate  as  half  an  inch;  I  have  very  often  found  the  dis 
much  as  three-quarters  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  under  veiy 
working  conditions  to  reduce  the  efficiency  from  100  pci 
something  under  4Q.  This  question  of  shutter  efficiency 
important,  and  I  believe  is  not  properly  understood  by  the 
of  photographers,  and  consequently  the  poor  shutter-ma 
aims  at  high  efficiency  has  to  give  way  and  follow  the 
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e  whose  ideal  is  high  shine.  Hence  the  value  of  your  remarks 
[r  Salt’s  lecture  ;  by  bringing  the  attention  of  photographers 
subject)  they  will  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  scientific 
ments;  and  depend  upon  it,  if  there  is  a  demand  there  will 

upply-  .  , 

exasperating  thing  is,  that  when  we  want  efficiency  most 

t  it  least.  If  I  were  going  to  photograph  a  house  and  give 
1  seconds  with  a  small  stop  I  should  not  much  care  whether 
iciency  of  my  shutter  were  20  or  80  per  cent. ;  but,  if  on  the 
hand  I  had  to  show  the  working  mechanism  of  a  soaring 
Dtere,  at  what  an  unnecessary  disadvantage  I  should  be.  1 
have  to  give  the  quickest  exposure  I  possibly  could.  My 
i'  works  at  1-lOOOth  of  a  second  with  a  slit  of  l-10th  of  an  inch, 
iy  lens  works  at  //4,  and  under  these  conditions  my  plate 
be  nearly  three  times  more  under-exposed  than  was  meces- 
just  because  the  blind  of  my  shutter  works  three-quarters  of 
h  from1  its  proper  place. 

has  only  to  refer  to  current  literature  and  conversation  on 
ibject  to  see  how  loose  prevalent  ideas  are.  Even  Mr.  Salt 
a  bit  doubtful,  and  makes  an  appeal  to  mathematicians.  In 
ample,  fig.  20,  the  efficiency  is  obviously  50  per  cent.,  and 
iration  is  doubled,  not  decreased  as  he  seems  to  assume, 
by  the  way,  as  I  pointed  out-  once  upon  a  time  before,  no 
what  distance  the  blind  may  be  from  the  plate,  the  dura- 
lultiplied  by  the  efficiency  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  equals 
ective  exposure,  which  is  the  same  as  if  the  blind  worked 
y  in  the  focal  plane.  The  calculation  for  efficiency  is  very 
If  we  take1  w  —  width  of  slit;  d  =  the  distance  of  the  blind 
he  focal-plane;  and  a  =  relative  aperture,  then 

Efficiency  =  , 

J  aw  +  d 

;  with  a  lens  working  at.  /“/4,  the  width  of  slit  1-lOth  of  an 
nd  the  distance  of  blind  from  plate  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 


Efficiency  = 


4  x  tV 
4  x  W  +  x 


40 

il5 


34-78 

100 


formula  is  not  quite  true,  because  it  takes  no  account  of 
oming  down”  of  a  beam  of  light  as  it  passes  through  the 
till,  it  is  near  enough  to  be  very  useful. 

ve  heard  so  many  absurd  claims  made  for  shutters  that  work 
learer  the  plate  than  to  the  lens,  and  I  repeat  it  was  quite 
ling  to  read  the  remarks  in  the  and  I  trust  the 

.  will  be  ventilated. — Yours  faithfully, 

Winchester  Road,  Twickenham.  Charles  J.  Stokes. 


PROOFS  TO  BE  RETURNED 


To  the  Editors. 

lemen, — Apropos  of  the  paragraph  on  troubles  over  proofs 
-  unscrupulous  people,  who  take  them  to  some  cheap  photo- 
!  r  to  be  copied,  or  more  frequently  (as  I  have  found)  copy 
)  hemselves,  I  have  on  my  list  (enclosed  herewith)  single  copy 
1  narked,  and,  as  I  always  issue  proofs  finished,  in  the  event  of 
-  ;r  being  given,  each  proof  is  charged  single  copy  price,  which, 

:  can  see,  is  sufficiently  good  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  nega- 
etouching,  and  printing.— Yours  faithfully, 

:  ligh  Street,  Paisley.  J.  Douglas  Ritchie. 
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verm  Camera  Club. — The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held! 
lecture  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  Malvern,  from  May  20 
inclusive.  The  open  classes  include  one  for  colour  photo¬ 
prints  or  transparencies)  and  one  for  stereoscopic  work, 
plaques  and  certificates,  with  the  addition  of  a  silver 


m  the  champion  class,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Ige,  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  for  award  in  both  the  open  and 
1  rs  classes,  whilst  in  the  latter  a  special  award  in  the  form 
1  ver  plaque  is  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clive  for  the  best  picture 
*  i.  Entries  close  May  10,  on  or  before  which  date  entry 
'■  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  much  reach  the  Hon. 
1  ^r-  J-  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern,  from  whom  also 
j  m<^'  father  particulars  may  be  obtained.  Pictures  exhibited 
tester  will  be  conveyed  to  Malvern  free  of  cost  if  so  desired. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


**•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

“*•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henky  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

**•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

F.  W.  Payne,  12,  Shop  Street,  Drogheda,  Ireland.  Photograph  of  a  View  of 
Bettystown  and  Strand.  Photograph  of  Lawrence  Street,  Drogheda,  showing 
Old  Gate  and  Whitworth  Hall.  Photograph  of  Bathers  at  Laytown. 

Paper. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  paper  that  does  not 
stretch  or  that  stretches  equally  in  both  directions? — F. 

It  is  not  possible  to  procure  such  a  paper.  Even  the  best  hand¬ 
made  paper  will  stretch  slightly  more  in  one  direction  than  another 
under  moisture.  Thus  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  they  find  the  paper 
used  for  maps  stretches  as  1  to  1.2.  Machine-made  papers  stretch 
much  more.  Some  tests  made  for  the  L.'C.C.  School  of  Photo- 
Engraving  showed  that  some  papers  stretched  13  times  more  in  one 
direction  than  another  when  thoroughly  moistened,  and  the  best 
machine-made  papers  stretch  at  least  five  times  more  in  the  “  cross  ” 
section  than  in  the  “  machine  ”  section. 

Lens  Query. — I  have  a  lens,  No.  4,119,  by  Lerebours  et  Secretan, 
Paris  (without  flange),  and  would  feel  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me 
use  of  same.  If  for  portraits,  what  size?  Also,  if  of  any  value? 
Where  can  I  get  a  flange  to  suit? — Tom  Conway. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  answer  a  question  such  as  this. 
Even  the  form  of  the  leryq  its  size,  or  focal  length  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  We  see  by  the  heading  of  your  letter  that  you  are  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  and  therefore  should  know  whether  the 
instrument  is  a  portrait  or  a  landscape  lens.  If  it  is  the  former,  its 
use  is,  of  course,  for  portraits ;  if  the  latter,  for  landscapes.  Why 
not  fix  it  temporarily  on  a  camera  and  see  what  size  it  will  cover? 
Any  lens  maker  will  make  a  flange  to  suit  the  mount. 

Taduous  Hanna  (Asseout,  Egypt). — 1.  No,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  fine  pencil  work.  2.  It  is  not  readily  employed  on  the 
negative ;  we  should  advise  you  to  make  a  good  enlargement, 
work  that  np  with  the  air  brush  and  then  make  a  fresh  negative. 
3.  Nothing  but  practice. 

Anxious. — (1)  No  registration  is  necessary.  If  the  establishment 
comes  under  the  Factory  Act  the  proprietor  will  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  thereby  enforced.  (2)  Any  use  what¬ 
ever  may  be  made  of  the  formulae. 

Reducer  for  Cinematograph  Films. — 1.  I  have  just  returned  from 
abroad,  having  been  running  a.  cinematograph  entertainment  by 
limelight-.  It  has  been  a  practice  of  -mine  to  reduce  dark  and 
overprinted  film  by  the  hypo-ferricyanide  process.  This  I  found 
troublesome  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  water  for  after¬ 
washing.  The  process  also  has  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  whites 
more  rapidly  than  the  black,  thereby  spoiling  all  the  detail  of 
the  picture.  Can  you  advise  me  any  other  cheap,  clean  working 
reducer  which  would  answer  my  purpose  better?  2.  Some  films 
now  on  the  market  printed  in  blue,  brown,  red,  etc.,  will  not  re¬ 
duce  by  this  process-;  the  tinting  seems  to  "be  done  in  printing  of 
the  film  itself,  no  surface  colouring  being  laid  on.  Can  you  give  me 
any  reducer  to  act  on  this  kind  of  printing? — Old  Photographer. 

1.  A  better  form  of  the  hypo-ferricyanide  reducer  i-s  the 
following :  A.  Potass  ferrieyanide,  1  oz.  ;  ammonium  bromide, 

1  oz.  ;  water,  10  ozs.  B.  Hypo,  1  oz.  ;  water,  20  ozs.  Use  one 
part  of  A  to  eight  of  B.  Tlhi-s  will  not  eat  out  the  detail  in 
the  light  part®  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ordinary  reducer.  It 
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is  the  best  cheap  solution  we  know.  2.  These  films  are  stained  up 
with  dye  solutions ;  the  only  means  of  reducing  the  depth  is  to 
pass  them  through  water,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  enhanced  by 
addition  of,  say,  1  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

M.  Embkte. — (1)  The  Goerz- Anschutz  more  than  the  reflex,  on 
account  of  the  greater  convenience  of  holding  at  the  eye  level.  (2) 
Probably  5  by  4  is  the  most  common  size.  It  is  very  common  to 
enlarge,  and  in  this  case  a  smaller  camera  is  greatly  preferable. 
Some  of  the  very  small  cameras,  such  as  the  Richard  Verascope  and 
Goerz  Tenax,  have  come  into  use  of  late,  since  a  large  aperture  lens 
can  be  used  with  scarcely  any  focussing.  (3)  The  lamp  works  well. 
(4;  “Retouching,”  by  Arthur  Whiting  (Dawbam  and  Ward,  Is.). 
(5)  See  “  March  26,  p.  233,  paragraph  headed  “  Sulphide 

Toning.”  This  will  work  equally  well  with  the  tihiomolybdlate. 

T.  G.  iSxowden. — As  you  have  electric  supply,  we  certainly  advise 
you  to  use  the  arc  light,  on  account  of  its  greater  economy  and 
lesser  heat.  One  arc  will  be  ample  for  single  portraits,  or,  at  a 
pinch,  for  a  small  group.  There  are  several  mak_es  of  lamps.  You 
should  write  for  particulars  to  the  firms.  See  our  advertisement- 
pages. 

T.  R. — 'Greenberg  and  Son,  Water  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Enlarging  Lens. — (1)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  portrait  lens 
and  a  lens  specially  constructed  as  an  enlarging  objective,  both 
lenses  being  of  the  Petzval  type?  (2)  Will  the  enlarging  objective 
answer  equally  as  well  for  portraits  as  the  portrait  lens? — Optic. 

(1)  The  lens  often  supplied  as  a  “special  enlarging  objective” 
is  the  usual  Petzval  portrait  lens.  If  of  sufficient  covering  power 
it  is  a  very  suitable  lens  for  the  purpose,  but  the  smaller  anastig- 
mats  of  f/6  and  /“/ 4.5  aperture  have  largely  supplanted  it  for 
enlarging.  (2)  Yes. 

Stained  Films. — I  find  that  the  gelatine  backing  to  films  takes  up 
stain  from  developer  and  fogs  prints  more  or  less.  Please  tell  me 
the  remedy.—  Enthu. 

Anything  which  will  remove  the  stain  from  a  negative  will  also 
remove  it  from  the  gelatine  backing,  say  acid  solution  of  alum ; 
l»iit  we  should  prefer  to  avoid  the  stain  by  use  of  a  suitable 
developer. 

H.  Agius  (Malta).— You  will  find  the  announcements-  of  a  number 
of  such  firms  in  our  advertisement  pages. 

Various. — 1.  I  want  a  show  case  in  which  to  show  my  photo¬ 
graphs.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  one,  and  if  you 
can  suggest  any  arrangement  that  would  protect  it  from  the  sun, 
when  hung  out  of  doors?  2.  Also  I  should  like  something  for 
my  studio  that  would  look  like  a  balcony,  and  that  would  be 

inexpensive.  I  have  written  for  a  catalogue  from  - and 

Co.,  but  there  seems  nothing  but  rather  expensive  furniture. 
3.  Would  it  be  legal  when  advertising  to  advertise  oneself  as 
retoucher  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  a  studio  in  same  town? — 
A  New  Reader. 

1.  M  essrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  stock  photographers’ 
show  cases.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  their  price  list.  The 
only  .way  of  protecting  it  from  sun  when  hung  out  of  doors  is 
to  have  a  small  sun  blind  over  it — one  that  can  be  removed  when 
the  sun  is  not  on  it-.  2.  The  large  dealers  such  as  Fallow- 
field,  Houghtons  Ltd.,  and  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  will  supply 
such  an  accessory.  But  you  must  not  expect  to  get  really  good 
things  at  a  low  price.  3.  Yes,  quite  legal,  provided!  you  do  not 
make  your  late  employer’s  name  more  prominent  than  your 
liwn,  or  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  people  to  believe  that 
he  is  connected  with  your  business  in  any  way: 

Lens  for  Studio. — 1.  What  would  be  the  best  half-plate  portrait 
lens  for  a  studio  19ft.  long?  2.  Is  it  possible  to  take  whole 

lengths  in  such  a  studio?  3.  Is  the  -  Co.  a  reliable  one? 

as  it  seems  very  moderate  in  the  prices,  and  that  is  a  consideration 
to  us. — Studio. 

1.  The  most  usetful  lens  would  be  a  short  focus  cabinet  one  of 
from  9  to  9£in.  focus.  Such  a  lens  will  require  about  14ft. 
between  sitter  and  camera  for  a  full  length  cabinet  portrait,  and 
that  your  studio  will  just  permit.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes,  we  should 
say  so. 

H.  I).— 1.  Q  uinine  sulphate  will  do  if  you  use  a  filter  on  the  lens 
of  para-nitroso -dimethyl-aniline.  2  and  3.  It  is  a  rather  nice 
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matter  of  adjusting  the  ink  and  the  filter.  It  you  write  L 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Queen  \  ietoria  Street,  London,  E.l[ 
they  would  send  you  an  advertisement  they  i.~ sue  of  the  Osi; 
lamp  in  which  a  grey  imprint  is  quite  invisible  until  view 
through  the  red  filter. 

Postcards  on  Sale  or  Return. — Last  summer  I  supplied  a  numl 
of  postcards  of  local  views  to  two  fancy  shops  here.  They  wi  ■ 
to  be  on  sale  or  return.  At  Christmas  I  asked  for  a  settlemer 
They  then  returned  a  number  of  unsold  ones,  which,  throu 
exposure  in  the  window,  had  faded  (gone  very  yellow),  and  \v< 
useless  for  sale.  These  I,  of  course,  refused  to  take  back  or  all 
for,  and  they  then  refused  to  pay  the  account  unless  I  did.  T 
two  shops  belong  to  brothers,  and  1  expect  they  are  acting  togethei 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  the  circumstances?— Counts 
Photo. 

One  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  that  the  people  refuse  to  p. 
the  accounts  unless  you  take  back  and  allow  for  the  faded  picture 
You  camiot  expect  them  to  be  responsible  for  your  bad  work.  yJ 
should  not  have  supplied  them  with  prints  so  carelessly  product 
that  they  would  not  stand  exposure  in  the  windows.  You, 
course,  must  allow  for  the  faded  picture?. 

Septimus. — We  cannot  say  where  you  can  get  carbon  tissue  t| 
exact  tint  of  the  piece  of  paper  sent.  We  do  not  think  sucln 
tint  is  on  the  market ;  certainly  we  have  not  seen  anything  lil 
it.  One  or  other  of  the  carbon  tissue  makers  would  possib 
make  you  such  a  colour  to  order  if  a  sufficient  quantity  we 
ordered  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 

Sufferer. — We  should  say,  without  doubt,  that  the  state  of  yo( 
fingers  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  metol.  T1 
appearances  and  irritation  described  are  quite  in  accord  wil 
metol  poisoning  of  the  skin.  The  only  real  cure  for  it  is  f 
abandon  the  developer  or  in  future  work  with  indiarubiber  glovtl 
or  finger  stalls.  If  the  use  of  the  metol  he  entirely  discontinue 
the  disease  usually  cures  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 


Apprenticeship. — My  son  was  apprenticed  to  a  photographel 

Mr.  - — ,  of  - ,  for  four  years.  I  paid  a  premium  of  £3 

with  him,  and  was  told  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  my  lad  wouL 
be  a  proficient  portrait  photographer.  He  is  now  out  of  his  tiirj 
and  left,  and  is  nearly  twenty-one.  It  appears  that  during  tn 
term  he  was  engaged  in  mounting,  spotting,  retouching,  printin 
on  P.O.P.,  and  occasionally  platinum.  During  the  last  two  year 
of  the  term  he  did  all  the  work  of  this  kind  done  in  the  place,  bi| 

had  no  experience  in  the  studio.  Now  Mr.  - recommends  hid 

to  obtain  a  situation  as  printer,  where  he  can  learn  studio  worl 
What  I  wish  your  opinion  on  is-  this.  Is  not  studio  work  whtj 

he  should  have  been  taught  by  Mr.  - ,  otherwise  how  can  th 

lad  be  a  proficient  portrait  photographer,  as  promised  he  woul 
be  ? — Father. 

'Certainly,  your  son  should  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  i 
studio  work,  -a-s  that  is  the  most  important  part  in  portrait 
photography.  You  have  good  cause  of  action  for  the  retur 
of  the  premium  you  paid,  and  also  for  damage  for  the  young  fellow 
loss  of  time.  Too  many  photographers  take  apprentices,  more- wit! 
a  view  of  getting  their  work  done  for  a  nominal  wage  than  teachiii 
the  young  people  their  business.  Still,  the  law  will  meet  thes; 
cases. 
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SUMMARY. 


stereo  camera  front.  We  give  a  description  and  drawings  ot  a 
era  front  allowing  of  very  convenient  adjustment  of  the 
ration  between  the  lenses.  By  means  of  a  flexible  corrugated 
lection  between  the  two  lens  panels  the  separation  may  be  varied 
i  2  to  3^  inches.  (P.  319.) 

n  American  professional  photographer  has  recorded  his  methods 
taking  the  view  postcard  a  source  of  profit  in  his  business,  and 
timing  it  out  in  a  way  which  will  make  it  a  travelling  recom- 
dation  of  his  studio  portraiture.  (P.  328.) 

ie  advantages  of  backed  plates  in  portrait  photography  are 
uently  overlooked.  (P.  318.) 

description  of  the  methods  and  facilities  of  the  self-adhesive 
ting  papers  and  mounting  presses  devised  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan 
:ars  on  page  325. 

note  on  the  regulations  with  which  a  photographer  in  Berlin 
t  comply  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  a  flashlight  photograph 
ears  on  page  318. 

method  by  which  the  photographer  may  prepare  for  himself  a 
ding  surface  from  which  the  mount  maker  may  impress  the 
tographer’s  exclusive  design  is  given  on  page  321. 
r.  F.  W.  iSpeaigKt’s  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Horse 
rds’  Parade  is  not  approved  by  the  present  First  Commissioner 
Forks.  (P.  326.) 

Assistants  and  Apprentices  ”  and  “  A  Caution  to  Intending  Pur¬ 
lers  of  Businesses”  are  two  business  topics  dealt  with  under 
irresponcience.”  Other  readers  address  us  on  the  efficiency  of 
focal-plane  shutter,  sulphide  toning,  and  the  history  of  photo 
°hy.  (P.  332.) 

he  annual  report  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  records  a  year’s 
tings  of  one  and  one-third  million  pounds.  (P.  327.) 
nder  “  Photo-Mechanical  Notes  ”  we  deal  with  a  suggested  photo- 
o  process,  and  a  method  tor  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  coloured 
tcts,  which  may  frequently  be  of  service.  (P.  328.) 
ome  matters  of  calculation  and  practice  in  telephoto  work  are  dis¬ 
ced  in  an  article  by  Professor  Edmund  J.  Mills,  F.R.S.  (P.  322.) 
he  method  employed  in  making  the  Lijmiere  non-flammable 
imatograph  film  is  given  under  “  Patent  News.”  (P.  328.) 
ve  utter  a  word  of  caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  iodine  reducer 
318.) 

-  new  method  of  testing  the  speeds  of  instantaneous  shutters,  which 
aid  to  be  able  to  measure  speeds  up  to  l-2,OOOth  of  a  second,  has 
n  worked  out  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  (P.  318.) 
t  is  hoped  that  a  revised  svstem  of  making  lens  tests  at  the 
Aon^l  Physical  Laboratorv^  will  lead  to  greater  use  being  made  of 
N-P-L.  certificate.  (P.319.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

According  to  official  information,  the 
photographic  section  at  the  International 
Imperial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the 
Shepherd’s  Bnsh  Grounds  this  year,  is  to 
be  housed  in  the  fine  gallery  of  the  large 
Fine  Arts  Palace  of  last  year.  We  hear  that  a  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  work  of  leading  professional  photographers 
is  already  arranged  for,  one  gallery  being  broken  up  into 
alcoves,  each  of  which  is  to  contain  a  one-man  or  one-firm 
show.  There  are  also  a  few  trade  exhibits.  As  regards 
the  work  of  amateur  photographers,  the  organisers  of  the 
section  have  chosen  a  method  which  is  nox  likely  to  result 
in  a  collection  of  distinctive  merit.  Without  the  advice,  or 
possibly  against  the  advice,  of  an  honorary  committee, 
which  includes  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  editors  of  the 
“  British  Journal  ”  and  of  the  “  Amateur  Photographer  ” 
and  several  Federation  secretaries,  they  have  selected  two 
methods  of  bringing  together  collections  of  examples  of 
pictorial  photography  :  —  (1)  Free  admission  of  collective 
exhibits  from  photographic  societies,  each  prepared  by  the 
society  itself  ,  and  (2)  Admission  of  single  prints  by  indi¬ 
vidual  amateur  photographers  at  so  much  a  print.  Neither 
of  these  methods,  we  fear,  can  be  commended  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  choice  selection  of  the  enormous  numbers  of 
photographs  made  by  amateur  photographers,  and  the 
second  in  particular  is>  pretty  certain  to  offend  the  best 
exhibitors.  Owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  the  last  date  for  securing  entries  in  the 
photographic  section,  so,  we  are  informed  by  the  organising 
manager,  Mr.  J.  F.  Peasgood,  is  May  8. 

*  *  * 

The  “  Free  A  reader  of  the  “  British  Journal  of 
Sitting-”  Photography,”  who  for  many  years  past 

has  resided  in  the  West  End  of  London,  sends  us  the  circu¬ 
lar  of  a  firm  of  photographers  offering  him  free  a  sitting 
and  one  platinotype  print  if  he  will  accept  their  invitation, 
which  they  extend  on  the  ground  of  our  reader’s  member¬ 
ship  of  a  well-knoYvn  learned  society.  It  may  therefore  be' 
of  interest  if  we  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by 
the  recipient  of  this  invitation  :  — 

Sonne  years  ago  I  used,  to  be  pestered  by  this  sort  of  application, 
(if  I  recollect  rightly,  I  have  had  asi  many  as  five  in  a  short  time),, 
which,  of  course,  are  simply  a  form  of  touting.  In  this  case  I  am 

quite  sure  that  neither  the  -  Society  nor  myself  have  any  desire 

for  these  photographs,  which,  you  will  understand,  are  offered  in  the- 
hope  that  I  or  my  friends  may  be  induced  to  order  a  number  of  copies 

at  a  high  price.  Messrs. - -  once  had  a  sitting  from  me,  and  tlieir 

success  seemed  to  start  the  whole  class  of  touts.  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  “B.J.,”  and  thei  iEditor’s  remarks  led,  I 
hoped,  to  the  practice  being  stopped.  Now  either  the  thing  is 
revived  or  it  is  hoped  that  time  has  weakened  my  memory  or  my 
intellect,  and  that  my  vanity  cam  be  worked  on. 

Our  correspondent,  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  photographer’s 
motives,  should  also  have  included  the  acquirement  of  the 
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sole  copyrights  in  portraits  made  in  such  circumstances ; 
in  many  cases  the  onty  reason  far  thus  “  pestering”  people 
.to  come  and  be  photographed  or  to  let  the  photographer 
come  to  them.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  expressed 
our  belief  that  such  methods  are  undignified,  and  in  the 
.end  most  harmful  to  the  business  of  portrait  photography. 
It  may  not  be  particularly  .dignified  for  a  firm  of  standing 
to  tout  for  orders  through  the  post,  but  this  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  age,  and  we  all  try  to  get  all  the  business  we  can.  The 
reprehensible  feature  of  the  “free  sitting”  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  result  of 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  that  the  invitation  says  not 
a  word  of  the  property  which  the  photographer  is  thereby 
acquiring  in  the  shape  of  the  sole  right  to  “  copy, 
multiply,  or  reproduce”  his  sitter’s  photograph  when  and 
where  he  chooses.  The  .sitter  who  discovers  this  fact  for 
himself  later  may  legitimately  describe  the  “free  sitting” 
system  as  something  worse  than  a  “  pest.”  It  is  the  act  of 
getting,  in  a  not  perfectly  open  way,  the  right  to  deal  in 
a  person’s  face  which  exposes  a  photographer  working  the 
“  free  sitting  ”  system  to  the  contempt  of  the  public. 


Styles  in  The  letter  of  “  Not  Self-Satisfied,”  which 

Christmas  appears  on  another  page,  is  prompted,  it 

should  be  explained,  by  a  protest  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  to  the  current  issue  of  the  “  British  Printer.”  It  is 
there  maintained  that  publishers  of  Christmas  cards  have  of 
late  years  shown  so  little  disposition  to  depart  from  a  stereo¬ 
typed  style  of  card  that  there  are  opportunities  for  printers 
of  taste  and  imagination  to  produce  some  of  less  elaborate 
but  more  artistic  character.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
(cards  on  the  market  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  any  recogni¬ 
tion  on  tfm  part  of  the  makers  of  differences  in  age  or  sex 
among  senders  of  Christmas  missives,  but  it  would  seem 
from  our  correspondent’s  letter,  which  expresses  the  views 
of  one  very  intimately  associated  with  the  trade,  that  the 
ttrade  houses  will  meet  criticism  of  their  present  output  with 
the  rejoinder  that  they  supply  what  the  public  requires. 
'Changes,  however,  must  inevitably  come,  and  those  firms 
are  fortunate  who  foresee  them.  Since  the  photographic 
illustration  may  very  probably  figure  in  the  composition  of 
future  varieties  of  Christmas  card,  it  may  be  well  to  watch 
any  tendencies  of  the  more  receptive  makers  to  move  in 
‘this  direction. 


Testing:  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 

'Shutters.  testing  shutter  speeds  is  that  of 

(devising  some  uniform  movement  representing  time. 
In  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Salt  in  his  paper, 
•published  in  our  issue  of  April  9,  a  clock  is  used  to  rotate 
the  plate  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  the  time  is  measured 
by  the  angular  measure  of  the  trail  described  upon  the 
.plate.  To  render  such  a  contrivance  serviceable  for 
'shutters  of  all  kinds  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  control 
the  speed  of  rotation  very  accurately,  and  also  to  be 
able  to  modify  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thus  a  speed 
of  one  revolution  a  second  is  too  fast  to  record  an  exposure 
of  over  a  second,  and  too  slow  to  record  one  that  only 
equals  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second.  'The  first  difficulty 
etan  be  got  over  by  giving  either  the  lens  or  the  plate  a 
second  movement  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  produce  a 
spiral  instead  of  a  circular  trace,  but  the  second  difficulty 
is  not  so  easily  surmounted.  Shutters  that  claim  to  give 
speeds  of  1-2,000  second  or  less  will  require  at  least 
twenty  revolutions  a  second  to  enable  such  small  periods 
to  be  measured,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  for  such 
a  speed.  At  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  a  different 
method  is  adopted  that  renders  it  possible  to  accurately 


measure  speeds  far  higher  than  any  shatter  has  yet  read 
In  this  method  a  rotating  movement  is  dispensed  v  j 
and  a  vibrating  reflecting  galvanometer  is  used  inshj 
The  period  of  the  vibrations  is  under  perfect  control  J 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  shutter  under  test.  A  hit 
is  thrown  on  to  the  mirror,  and  focussed  in  a  earner?  0 
which  the  shutter  is  attached.  When  the  mirror  vibr; 
the  image  on  the  plate  lengthens  out  into  a  short  horizoi  ,] 
line,  and  if  the  plate  is  allowed  to  fall  down  or  is  for  0 
rapidly  down  in  a  vertical  plane,  this  short  line  char  ^ 
to  a  wavy  one,  or  to  a  “sine  curve.”  As  the  plate  f p 
the  shutter  is  automatically  operated,  and  the  sine  cio 
recorded  on  the  plate  then  forms  an  accurate  record  >i 
the  duration  of  the  exposure.  Such  an  arrangement. 
course,  involves  special  apparatus,  but  it  is  all  very  sim  e 
excepting  only  the  vibrating  galvanometer  and  its  eleoic 
control.  No  regular  motion  at  a  fixed  speed  is  requill 
and  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  devise  a  sim 
apparatus  with  a  tuning  fork  and  mirror  in  place  of 
galvanometer.  For  speeds  of  a  second,  or  over,  a  pendu 
with  a  little  mirror  on  the  bob  can  be  used,  but  no  in- 
dulum  contrivance  is  of  any  use  for  high  speeds.  Turk 
forks  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  it  should  be  possle 
to  devise  some  cheap  substitute  that  would  be  equly 
serviceable  for  the  production  of  a  sine  curve  on  a  falng 
plate. 

*  *  * 

' 

Flashlight  An  instance  of  the  thoroughness  vh 
Germaliv  which  the  police  authorities  in  Germjiy 

y‘  seek  to  protect  the  public  from  all  ki,Is 

of  danger  is  evidenced  by  a  new  circular  of  regulates 
issued  by  the  Berlin  police  office  in  regard  to  the  ph  o- 
graphing  of  groups  and  interiors  by  flashlight.  We  lln 
from  “  Photographische  Industrie  ”  that  when  such  ex*>s- 
ures  are  to  be  made  twenty-four  hours’  notice  mustbe 
given  to  the  police  department,  exposures  must  notice 
made  during  any  performance,  and  spectators  must  be  e- 
sent  only  in  small  numbers.  As  regards  the  flashlight 
be  employed,  only  perfectly  dry  finely  powdered  flash 
der  may  be  used,  and  it  must  be  ignited  by  methods^- 
proved  by  the  police,  among  which  is  the  electric  methl; 
but  other  systems  are  not  permitted. 


o  Several  times  lately  we  have  seen  ae 

e  ucer.  use  j0(jine  recommended  for  reduepn 

purposes,  the  process  being  the  immersion  of  the  injge 
first  in  an  iodine  solution  and  second  in  a  hypo  bath. | A 
fairly  strong  solution  per  cent.)  is  sometimes  advoerd, 
while  very  seldom  is  the  reader  warned  of  the  dangeiof 
the  operation.  Any  reduction  method  that  involves  a  *e- 
liminary  partial  bleaching  followed  by  fixing  is  of  neps- 
sity  risky ;  and,  after  all,  the  result  is  only  equivajnt 
to  that  produced  by  the  familiar  and  safer  Farnj'’s 
reducer,  the  action  of  which  can  be  watched.  The  tro  le 
with  all  the  bleaching  methods  is  that  the'  effect  prodied 
is  not  clearly  apparent  until  after  the  hypo  has  Bn 
applied.  With  iodine  especially,  the  amount  of  el  ct 
produced  on  a.  bromide  print  is  very  much  a  matte] of 
speculation,  since  the  blue  stain  imparted  to  the  pnt 
obscures  the  action  of  the  iodine. 


Halation.  W e  are  often  surprised  to  see  in  pre 

sional  portraiture  very  pronounced  halation,  and 
number  of  workers  who  regularly  employ  backed  pi 
in  the  studio  must  be  comparatively  small.  Yet 
advantages  of  such  plates  are  manifold,  and  the  cost  sm 
whether  the  plates  are  bought  backed  or  are  hackee  a 
wanted  in  the  dark-room.  In  all  cases  where  there 
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great  contrasts,  euch  as  white  lace  against  black  velvet, 
the  'backed  plate  is  practically  a  necessity  if  a  passable 
result  is  desired.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  though  less  noticeable  in  other  cases,  the  halation 
is  nevertheless  present.  The  spreading  light  slightly  fogs 
the  clear  shadow  tones,  and  this  fog  is  very  apparent,  but 
the  same  spreading  of  light  also  degrades  the  delicacy  in 
the  lighter  tones  of  the  picture,  destroying  that  sparkle 
in  the  high-lights  which  is  so  much  admired  by  the 
majority  of  customers.  The  trouble  of  backing  is  after 
all  very  slight,  for  if  a  saucer  is  kept  in  the  dark-room, 
into  which  a  little  backing  is  squeezed  each  morning  from 
the  collapsible  tube  and  thinned  with  water  to  which  a 
little  glycerine  has  been  added,  backing  of  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency  will  be  at  hand  for  the  day’s  work.  An  old  ;half- 
plate  negative  laid  over  the  saucer  will  prevent  much 
evaporation.  The  mixture  may  best  be  applied  with  a  stiff 
hog-hair  brush,  similar  to  a  paste  brush,  and  should  be 
thick  enough  not  to  run.  In  ordinary  cases  it  may  be 
used  sparingly,  and  no  trouble  will  be  found  from  storing 
the  plates  for  development  later  on  in  the  day  if  they 
are  placed  in  pairs,  film  to  film,  while  between  the  two 
contiguous  backed  surfaces  a  small  square  of  brown  paper 
may  be  placed  to  prevent  the  backing  from  drying  and 
sticking  the  two  plates  together. 


Lens  Tests  In  the  report  of  the  National  Physical 
at  the  Laboratory  for  1908  it  appears  that  very 

National  few  photographic  lenses  were  submitted 

Laboratory.  for  testing  during  the  year,  only  seven¬ 
teen,  as  against  twenty-nine  for  the 
previous  year.  This  does  not  suggest  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  It  is  assumed  that  the  fees  charged  for 
complete  tests  serve  as  a  deterrent,  so  for  the  future  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  a  different  procedure  in  the  case  of 
makers  who  wish  to  send  lenses  regularly  for  test.  One 
lens  of  a  given  type  must  be  deposited  at  the  laboratory 
as  a  standard.  This  will  be  submitted  to  careful  examina¬ 
tion  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  standard,  and 
further  lenses  of  the  same1  type  will  then  be  simply 
examined  to  see  if  they  come  up  ta  the  standard.  Under 
this  arrangement  it  is  stated  that  the  trouble  of  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  much  diminished,  and  consequently  the  fees 
will  be  very  much  reduced. 


Loss  of  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to 

Brilliance  in  decide,  on  looking  at  a  defective  nega- 
egatives.  five,  its  flatness  and  fogginess 

is  due  to  over-exposure,  dark-room  fog,  fog  in  the  camera, 
or  chemical  fog  or  defective  emulsion,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
often  only  by  a  system  of  tests  and  elimination  that  the 
various  possibilities  may  be  disposed  of  one  by  one,  until, 
as  Sherlock  Holmes  said,  “  what  is  left  is  the  fact,  however 
improbable  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.”  Clean  margins 
where  the  plate  edges  have  been  protected  by  the  rebates 
of  the  dark-slide  always  indicate,  however,  that  any 
fogging  is  not  produced  in  the  dark-room,  and  that  the 
lose  of  brilliance  must  be  sought  for  in  another  direction. 
When  it  happens  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  plates 
show  this  lack  of  brilliance,  it  may  be  well  to  note  with 
what  lens  such  defective  negatives  have  been  produced. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  lens,  by  reason 
of  dust  on  the  glass  surfaces,  is  scattering  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  enough  often,  and  especially  with  an  air-gap  lens, 
to  produce  fogginess.  Or  the  lens  surfaces  may  have 
become  slightly  dulled  through  too  frequent  or  injudicious 
cleaning,  the  brilliance  of  the  polished  surfaces  being 
impaired.  Moisture,  again,  on  the  glass — that  is,  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  sufficient  to  produce  a  thin  film  over 


the  lens — will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  plate.  But  if 
all  these  contingencies  have  been  avoided,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  whether  the  fogging  does  not  arise  from  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  insides  of  the  camera  and  the  use  of  a  lens 
with  a  covering  power  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  the  plate  in  use.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  a  wide- 
angle  anastigmat  of,  say,  8  in.  focal  length  and  available 
for  a  12  by  10  plate,  is  used  as  an  ordinary  half-plate  lens, 
a  great  deal  of  image-forming  light  which,  working  on  a 
12  by  10  plate,  would  give  the  marginal  image,  is  in  the 
half-plate  impinging  on  the  bellows,  and  is  possibly  being 
reflected  therefrom  on  to  the  plate,  producing  the  slight 
fogginess  which  destroys  brilliance. 


Photo-  Headers  may  remember  that  in  the 

Micrography  special  apparatus  designed  by  Messrs. 
Violet  rSL"  Carl  Zeiss  for  photography  with  in- 

yght,  visible  ultra-violet  light,  focus  is  secured 

with  the  aid  of  a  fluorescent  screen. 
The  National  Physical  Laboratory  have  introduced  a 
modification  in  their  own  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a 
special  compensating  lens  used  above  the  objective.  This 
compensating  lens  so  alters  the  focal  length  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  as  to  bring  the  focus  for  visible  blue  light  into  the 
same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
focus  exists  when  the  compensating  lens  is  removed.  In 
other  words,  they  have  adapted  the  well-known  expedient 
often  used  when  non-achromatic  lenses  are  employed  for 
ordinary  photography.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the 
report  that  the  laboratory  claims  to  have  adopted  this 
method  of  focussing  with  success,  after  Messrs.  Zeiss 
declined  to  make  the  compensator  on  the  grounds  that 
they  regarded  the  plan  as  impracticable.  The  lenses  and 
appliances  were  then  worked  out  at  the  laboratory,  for 
which  achievement  the  N.P.L.  certainly  deserve  con¬ 
gratulation. 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  STEREO  FRONT. 

We  have  several  times  of  late  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  the  adjustable  front  in  the  stereoscopic 
camera,  and  have  recommended  that  it  should  have 
a  range  of  movement  of  from  2  inches  separation  up 
to,  say,  3^  inches.  At  first  this  may  seem  rather  difficult 
to  arrange,  but  by  practical  experiment  we  have  found  that 
it  is  quite  practicable  in  a  front  that  with  lens  panels  and 
screw  is  only  ^  inch  thick.  In  the  front  we  have  just 
made,  when  the  separation  is  2  inches  there  is  still  a  space 
of  ^  inch  left  between  the  lens  mounts,  and  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  contain  a  folded-up,  straight  bellows,  that  will 
expand  sufficiently  for  the  widest  separation.  The  folds  of 
the  bellows,  which  is  made  of  roller  blind  material,  are 
^  inch  wide,  and  are  perforated  so  as  to  run  along  two 
guiding  wires.  Their  edges  are  protected  at  the  back  by 
thin  metal  flanges,  'which  overlap  the  bellows  by  about 
1  inch,  and  in  front  by  the  slips  that  hold  the  sliding 
panels.  A  right  and  left  screw  actuates  the  two  panels, 
and  consequently  the  use  of  the  adjustment  is  as  simple  as 
possible. 

In  the  diagrams  the  adjustable  front  is  shown  in  elevation 
and  section,  while  sketches  of  the  finished  article  are  also 
given.  In  the  elevation,  A  and  B  are  the  two  lens  panels, 
connected  together  as  shown  in  section  2  by  the  straight 
bellows  LI.  C  and  D  are  guide  strips  that  hold  the  panels 
in  place,  while  F  and  E  are  strips  protecting  the  right-and- 
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left  screw  G.  F  is  fixed  to  panel  A,  and  E  to  panel  B  : 
they  therefore  travel  with  the  panels,  while  E  always  over¬ 
laps  panel  A  sufficiently  to  protect  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bellows  in  the  gap  between  the  two  panels.  C  is  widened 
out  in  the  centre  for  the  same  purpose.  E  and  D  are  re¬ 


proves  to  be  most  suited  to  the  purpose.  One  complete 
turn  of  this  screw  alters  the  separation  by  l-20th  inch 
The  scale  attached  shows  ^tlis  of  an  inch,  the  index  movin- 
with  E  and  panel  B  while  the  scale  is  fixed.  The  screv 
fits  tightly  in  a  square  slot  cut  half  in  the  panels  and  hah 


Section  1. 


bated,  as  shown  in  section  1,  so  that  no  light  can  pass 
between  them.  The  section  shows  that  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  bellows,  H,  are  perfectly  protected  from  direct 
light,  but  not  from  oblique  light  passing  behind  C  and  E 


in  F  and  E,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  small  pitch 
selected,  renders  an  accidental  movement  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  The  screw  plates  are  fixed  at  the  ends  of  F  and  E 
where  shown,  the  end  plates  being  bearings  only.  The 
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Section  of  stereo  front  along  line  2—2  of  above  figure. 


in  the  space  left  in  front  of  the  bellows  when  the  panels  are 
separated.  Any  possible  leakage  from  this  indirect  light  is, 
however,  perfectly  guarded  against  by  two  thin  metal  strips, 
S  and  S,  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  panel.  These  strips  also 
prevent  any  buckling  of  the  bellows  at  the  back,  and  the 


Perspective  view  of  the  front  showing  the  lenses  at  the 
minimum  separation. 


absence  of  similar  guards  in  front  necessitates  the  use  of 
the  rods,  II  and  R,  which  pass  through  perforations  in  the 
folds  of  the  bellows,  and  serve  as  guides  to  keep  them  in 
place. 

The  adjusting  screw,  G,  is  a  §  Whitworth  thread,  which 


head  of  the  screw  is  within  easy  reach  while  focussing,  and 
the  separation  can  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety  while  watching 
the  images  on  the  ground  glass. 

The  front  illustrated  is  3^  inches  wide,  7-g  inches  long, 
and  Jr  inch  thick.  It  v.  as  made  to  fit  the  front  of  a  blind 


View  of  the. front  showing  the  lenses  at  the  maximum  separation. 


shutter,  and  to  give  a  maximum  separation  of  3^  inches. 
By  allowing  for  only  3  inches  separation,  and  substituting 
metal  for  wood,  it  could  be  diminished  in  both  length  and 
thickness,  but  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  no  means  a 
bulky  article  as  it  stands. 
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home  method  for  preparing  distinctive 

DESIGNS  IN  MOUNTS. 

is  not  often  that  one  sees  entirely  original  designs  on 
iotographers’  mounts— that  is  to  say,  on  those  confined 
clusively  to  individual  photographers.  As  a  rule,  the 
signs  are  stock  ones  as  supplied  by  the  mount  makers, 
owadays  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  them,  for 
e  majority  are  really  very  artistic.  Yet  the  same  design 
!  ay  sometimes  be  seen  on  mounts  on  which  the  highest 
ass  pictures  are  put,  and  also  those  of  quite  third  or 
urth-rate  quality,  a  thing  which  is  always  liable  to  happen 
aere  designs  are  drawn  from  stock. 

For  this  reason  some  few  photographers — though  the 
unber  is  growing — prefer  to  draw,  or  have  drawn,  their 
m  designs  for  mounts ;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  some- 
nes  found  that  when  reproduced  by  the  lithographic 
•aftsman  they  are  not  altogether  what  was  anticipated, 
aere  is,  however,  a  way  by  which  the  photographer,  after 
>  has  obtained  his  design,  can  make  from  it  photographi- 
lly  an  intaglio  copper  plate,  from  which  impressions  can 
;  printed,  and  transferred  direct  to  the  stone.  Of  course, 
e  mounts  could  be  printed  direct  from  the  copper  plate, 
it  that  would  be  costly  as  compared  with  lithography.  It 
ay  as  well  be  said  that  a  transfer  from  a  copper  plate  is, 

;  a  rule,  more  satisfactory  than  when  the  design  is 
drawn  on  the  stone.  We  shall  now  give  a  method  by 
hich  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  produce  copper 
rinting  plates  of  various  sizes  from  a  drawing,  and  while 
ich  methods  may  be  thought  to  involve  too  much  trouble 
a  photographic  studio,  the  system  of  supplying  ex- 
usive  mounts  to  the.  photographer  may  be  commended  to 
lose  who  cater  for  the  trade  in  mounts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  design  and  lettering  are  done  in  a 
rong  black  ink  on  a  sheet  of  smooth  white  cardboard.  The 
irdboard  had  best.be  of  large  size,  say,  a  royal  size  board, 
he  lines  should  be  bold  and  solid,  more  or  less  bold  ac- 
)rding  to  the  size  of  the  design.  The  larger  the  size  the 
dder  should  be  the  lines ;  otherwise  they  will  appear  too 
ne,  or  will  be  lost  in  the  negative  owing  to  the  reduced 
‘■ale  of  the  reproduction.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
aking  the  original  drawing  on  a  large  scale,  namely,  that 
ie  work  need  not  be  quite  so  neatly  done  as  if  it  were  of 
ie  same  size  as  the  plate.  When  the  design  is  finished  it 
photographed  to  the  size,  or  sizes,  desired ;  usually 
Bveral  different  sizes  are  required  from  the  one  original. 
The  negative  should  be  made  as  dense  as  possible,  so  long 
5  the  lines  have  no  deposit  upon  them.  This  latter  is  a 
ne  qua  non.  The  lines  should  be  absolutely  clear  glass, 
'ee  from  fog  or  veiling.  The  best  plates  to  use  for  the 
impose  are  those  of  the  photo-mechanical  type.  From 
ach  negative  a  transparency  is  made.  This  must  be  of 
ie  same  character  as  the  negative — that  is,  the  lines  must 
e  very  dense,  while  the  ground  is  free  from  fog  or  veil. 
Caving  prepared  a  suitable  transparency,  we  will  now  deal 
ith  the  production  of  the  intaglio  plate, 
hopper  plates  ready  polished  are  stocked  by  all  dealers 
\  winters’  requisites.  Before  use  they  should  be  cleaned 
ith  a  little  precipitated  chalk,  moistened  with  benzole,  and 
piece  of  wash  leather,  to  remove  any  trace  of  grease  that 
^av  lemain  from  the  polishing.  The  plate  is  next  coated 
ith  a.  solution  of  bitumen.  No  very  definite  strength  can 
e  SWW'  as  different  samples  vary  as  regards  their  sensi- 
veness  to  light.  But  by  purchasing  the  bitumen  from 
lose  who  make  a  specialty  of  materials  for  process  work, 
ne  can  rely  upon  getting  what  is  suitable.  As  a  rough 
in  e,  we  may  sav  that  if  a  pint  bottle  be  about  a  fourth 
e.  coarsely  powdered  bitumen,  and  benzole  added 

i  as  to  fill  up  the  bottle  to  three-fourths  its  capacity,  a 
element  stock  solution  will  be  obtained.  The  best  recti- 
en  benzole,  that  known  as  “  No.  1 should  be  used.  The 


bottle  should  be  well  shaken  occasionally -for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  allowed  to  subside  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
clear  portion  of  the  contents  is  then  decanted  off.  This 
will  be  too  thick  for  use,  and  it  must  be  diluted,  but  for 
the  reason  given  above  no  very  definite  proportions  can  be 
given.  However,  about  a  bulk  to  a  bulk  and  half  of  ben¬ 
zole  will  not  be  far  wrong.  The  diluted  solution  should  be 
filtered  before  use.  / 

It  is  now  necessary  to  get  a  thin,  even  coating  on  the 
copper  plate.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pour  a  pool 
on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  then  rotate  the  plate  on  a 
whirler  such  as  those  sold  for  quickly  drying  Autochrome  or 
other  plates.  After  whirling  for  a  few  minutes,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  benzole  will  have  evaporated.  The  plate  is 
then  stood  aside  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  part  of  the  dark 
room  where  it  will  be  warm,  so  as  to  allow  the  last  traces 
of  the  benzole  to  evaporate.  The  plate  is  then  examined,  to 
see  if  the  coating  is  perfect.  If  not,  the  bitumen  should  be 
cleaned  off  with  benzole,  and  fresh  applied.  It  is  important 
that  the  coating  be  thin,  otherwise  the  light  will  not 
penetrate  through  the  transparent  portions  of  the  cliche,  so 
as  to  render  the  bitumen  insoluble  right  through  to  the 
copper,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  do  so.  The  coating 
should  only  be  just  sufficiently  thick  to  give  a  slight  choco¬ 
late  colour  to  the  metal  and  no  more.  The  plate  is  now 
ready  for  exposure. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  transparency  over  with 
French  chalk  before  putting  it  on  the  plate,  to  avoid  risk 
of  its  sticking.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  exposure  to  light,  for,  as  just  remarked,  different 
samples  of  bitumen  differ  in  sensitiveness.  The  bitumen 
process  is  an  exceptionally  slow  one.  Three  or  four  hours 
to  bright  sunshine  will  not  be  found  too  much,  while  two 
or  three  days  in  dull,  diffused  light  may  be  necessary.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  exposure 
than  too  little.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  put  into  a  dish 
of  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  rocked  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  should  begin  to  dissolve  the  bitumen  from 
the  lines,  as  shown,  by  the  turpentine  becoming  slightly 
tinted.  If  the  action  does  not  take  place  after  a  few 
minutes,  a  little  benzole  must  be  added.  Some  samples  of 
bitumen  are  scarcely  soluble  in  turpentine,  so  that  the 
benzole  becomes  necessary  to  help  it — sometimes  (in  ex¬ 
treme  cases)  to  the  extent  of  equal  parts.  When  the  lines 
are  seen  to  be  bare  metal,  the  plate  is  rinsed  two  or  three 
times  in  clean  turpentine,  and  then  put  under  the  tap,  and 
the  water  turned  on  full  force  to  free  it  from  the  turpen¬ 
tine.  It  is  then  dried,  and  the  edges  and  back  coated  with 
Brunswick  black ;  when  that  is  dry,  the  plate  is  ready  for 
etching. 

For  the  etching,  either  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  perchloric!©  of  iron  may  be  used,  but  the  latter  is 
the  more  convenient  ana  pleasant  to  employ.  The  plate  is 
put  into  the  etching  bath  and  rocked.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  lines  are  bitten  in  deep  enough — thev  need  not  be 
very  deep — the  plate  is  well  washed  under  the  tar>  -dr'ed, 
and  the  bitumen  cleaned  off  with  benzole.  If,  when  the 
bitumen  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the  metal  looks  dull,  it 
should  be  Dolished  up  with  a  small  piece  of  very  fine  emery 
paper.  That  sold  by  dealers  in  engravers’  and  watch¬ 
makers’  requisites,  known  as  “blue  back”  is  the  kind  to 
be  employed.  Our  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  printer,  by  whom  the  proofs  and  transfers  are  to  be 
taken. 


Photography  in  Jamaica. — Mr.  Alfred  B.  Hitchin,  manager  of  the 
photographic  department  cf  Messrs.  Aston  W.  Gardner  and  Co., 
Kingstown.  Jamaica,  is  now  contributing  a  series  of  interesting 
photographic  notes,  weekly,  to- the  Jamaica  “  Guardian.”  The  notes 
will  include  reviews  of  new  introductions  in  apparatus  and  materials, 
which  will  thus  be  brought  more  prominently  before  the  notice  of 
photographers  in  the  island. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY.  | 


The  camera  used  for  telephotography  should  be  arranged  so  as  | 
to  allow  of  high  magnifications.  My  own  camera  is  composite. 

It  consists,  in  front,  of  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera  of  about 
sixteen  inches  extension,  to  which  can  be  adapted  behind,  as 
one  would  insert  a  dark  slide,  a  whole-plate  camera,  having  a 
pull  of  about  thirty-six  inches.  Both  cameras  have  five  pieces 
of  microscopic  cover-glass  cemented  at  the  middle  and  the  [ 
corners.  For  determining  focal  lengths  the  smaller  camera  has 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  millimeter  scale.  The  composite  camera 
is  carried  on  a  long  base-board,  which  unfastens  into  three 
pieces. 

The  lenses  used  for  telephotography  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
finest  workmanship  if  high  magnifications  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  tests  for  lenses  is  their  availability  for 
these.  Some  expensive  and  much-advertised  lenses  are  quite 
viseless  for  this  purpose.  My  own  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  with  homocentric  and  planar  positives  and  Dallmeyer  nega¬ 
tives.  For  small  magnifications,  sandwich  colour  screens  of 
common  “optical  ”  glass  are  good  enough;  but  for  the  very 
high  ones  true  optical  flats — such  as  are  supplied  by  Wratten 
and  Wainwright,  or  Staley — are  indispensable. 

The  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the  positive  and  negative 
combinations  are  determined  by  well-known  methods.  In  the 
smaller  camera  some  true  magnifications  are  determined  by 
means  of  the  scale  engraved  on  the  ground  glass,  and  a  suitable 
test  object.  These  are  averaged,  and  the  result  compared  with 
the  magnification  obtained  by  dividing  (the  total  camera  ex¬ 
tension  measured  from  the  back  of  the  lens  to  the  ground  glass) 
by  (the  focus  of  the  negative  lens)  and  adding  1.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  camera  extension  should  have  added  to  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  measured  inwards  into  the  negative  ;  this  quan¬ 
tity  is  readily  calculated  from  the  aforesaid  comparison. 

In  order  to  focus  a  distant  object,  the  positive  and  negative 
are  screwed  into  their  mount,  and  the  two  pushed  together 
or  pulled  apart  until,  using  the  entire  combination  as  a  tele¬ 
scope,  the  object  appears  very  clearly.  The  negative  may  be  a 
longer  focus  than  is  intended  to  be  actually  used  for  the  photo¬ 
graph  ;  one  obtains  in  this  way  more  light  to  place  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  This  having  been  accurately  done,  the  j 
negative  intended  to  be  finally  employed  is  exchanged  for  the 
other,  and  a  good  focus  obtained  by  means  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  or  sliding  adjustment. 

To  obtain  the  final  and  fine  focus  some  means  of  delicately 
altering  Ihe  relative  position  of  the  lenses  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  I  find  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  very  simple  way.  All 
that  one  has  to  do  is  to  unscrew  the  positive  in  front  to  the 
extent  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  turn  ;  the  fine  adjustment 
can  be  very  easily  made  by  unscrewing  a  little  further,  or 
screwing  in  a  little  nearer. 

Much  has  been  written  about  exposure  time.  The  time 
of  exposure  is  in  reality  the  time  of  making  an  enlargement, 
and  follows  the  same  rule.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  magnify  from 
v  times  to  m  times,  the  time  of  exposure  for  the  latter  must 

be  multiplied  by  the  well-known  factor  \  )  .  It  is  com- 

\n  +  1/ 

men,  in  ordinary  enlargements,  to  calculate  from  the  exposure 
time  for  equal  size  ;  in  which  case,  n  =  l,  and  the  actinometer 

time  is  multiplied  by  (yyjrj)  =  £  (ra  +  l).2  As  timing  for  equal 


size  in  telephotography  is  out  of  the  question,  we  must  f jj 
by  trial  a  standard  actinometer  time  which  suits  the  latlr 
equation.  This  time  will  then  be  always  afterwards  adhe  1 
to.  The  time  is  very  easily  found.  So  that,  having  this  ti  3 
in  mind,  we  can  say  that  the  exposure  time  will  be  one-fou n 
of  (the  magnification  plus  one)  squared. 

It  is  clear  that  calculating  from  the  square  of  the  magnifh 
tion  only  must  give  very  great  over-exposure. 

The  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  his  treatise  on  telephotograp 
suggests  the  erroneous  rule,  but  corrects  it  to  a  great  exht 
by  stating  that  the  time  so  found  will  be  sufficient  to  incliL 
an  allowance  for  a  2-3  times  yellow  screen. 

Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  to  whom  telephotography  is  so  mu: 
indebted,  pointed  out  ( B.J. ,  April  24,  1908)  that  the  “  square  ! 
the  magnification  ”  rule  is  “  altogether  wrong,”  and  preferred) 
take  only  half  the  time  so  calculated — at  any  rate,  for  the  higl  * 
magnifications. 

Mr.  John  Nixon,  in  an  article  on  “Exposures  in  Enlargin' 
(B.J.,  April  17,  1908)  pointed  out  the  true  rule  for  enlargii 
But  this  had  been,  in  fact,  for  many  years  previously  announci 
in  the  B.J.  Almanac — to  which  source  I  am  myself  persona 
indebted. 

Mr.  Biermann  (“Telephoto  Quarterly,”  December,  1908)  f 
lows,  at  a  magnification  of  twenty-three  diameters,  the  ri) 
announced  by  Captain  Wheeler. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  calculation  of  the  exposp 
time  must  depend  very  much  on  the  time  taken  to  attain  t! 
actinometer  tint.  Probably  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Bierma 
use  a  lighter  tint  than  I  do  ;  but  we  should  presumably  arrive  ; 
the  same  actual  time  in  field  work.  The  rule  remains.  Taki 
it  as  a  foundation,  the  experienced  photographer  will  natural 
make  allowances  for  distance,  clearness  of  air,  and  so  on,  whi 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  formula.  In  my  own  work  I  ha. 
so  (far  not  exceeded  about  forty-five  magnifications  and  forti 
eight  minutes’  exposure  ;  but  with  the  lenses  I  have  mentions 
and  using  a  good  test  object,  I  have  not  unfrequently  obtain 
results  undistinguish  able  from  a  near  photograph  of  the  ordinal 
kind. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  tunnel  of  some  kind  cannot  be  do 
without,  if  sharp  definition  is  to  be  obtained.  Anyone  wl 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look,  say,  at  a  distant  house,  throu 
a  cardboard  tube — blackened  inside  and  eight  or  nine  incl 
long — will  see  at  once  how  much  clearer  the  object  becom 
The  tube  acts  as  a  sort  of  stop  in  the  entering  cone  of  rays,  ci 
ting  off  much  of  the  scattered  marginal  light.  It  may  have  otl 
merits.  The  matter  is  so  obvious,  that  the  tunnel  has  001 
down  to  us  from  the  early  days  of  photographic  portraiture 
indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  one  time  to  completelv  dark) 
the  camera  end  of  the  studio,  so  as  to  make  it  function  as 
tunnel.  The  tunnels  I  have  seen  made  for  use  in  telephot 
graphy  are  far  too  short  to  produce  any  adequate  effect 
one  that  I  use  is  a  sort  of  square  bellows  camera  with  the  fro 
and  back  off,  having  a  total  extension  of  sixteen  inches  ;  it 
five  inches  in  the  side.  This  is  hung  on  to  the  camera  fro 
and  can  be  collapsed  and  fixed  at  any  point  by  means  of  later 
lazy-tongs.  About  six  inches  in  front  of  a  half-plate  lens  is 
desirable  extension.  As  the  scattered  light,  which  this  cu 
off,  shortens  exposure,  so  the  use  of  the  tunnel  slightly  pi 
longs  exposure.  Edmund  J .  Mills. 


Tii 


Hackn'ey  Photographic  Society. — On  May  11  Mr.  E.  W.  Harvey 
Riper  will  give  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  “  Wells  : 
An  Idyllic  Minster,”  at  the  rooms  of  the  above  society,  and  any 


gentleman  wishing  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  may  obtain 
invitation  by  applying  to  the  hon..  sec.,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paiag< 
Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEW  POSTCARDS. 


[In  a  paragraph  last  week  we  commented  on  the  advantage  to  the  professional  photographer  of  keeping  an  up-to-date  set 
f  negatives  of  local  views  for  use,  apart  from  postcard  publication,  in  interesting  the  better-class  people  in  his 
istriet,  and  contributing  to  the  favourable  advertisement  of  the  studio.  Apropos  of  the  postcard  branch  of  the  business, 
/e  may  therefore  quote  the  major  portion  of  an  article  in  “Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,”  in  which  the  practical 
aethods  of  commercial  postcard  production  are  dealt  with,  specially  in  reference  to  the  making  of  a  really  good  high- 
lass  card  which  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  photographer  and  a  travelling  recommendation  of  his  work.  This  aspect  of 
lostcard  trade  has,  we  fear,  received  too  scant  attention. — 'Eds.  “  B.  J.”] 


iat  follows  is  not  written  for  such  of  my  fellow-craftsmen 
o  make  platinum  cabinets  at  fifty  dollars  the  dozen,  and 
o,  at  the  same  time,  have  more  work  than  they  can  well 
;  but  for  all  who  receive  for  their  work  the  prevailing 
.ndard  prices  or  less,  and  who  find  several  weeks  out  of 
j  fifty-two  when  they  and  their  assistants  could,  part  of  the 
ne,  turn  aside  from  studio  routine  to  devote  themselves  to 
lucrative  and  beneficent,  though  much  neglected,  branch  of 
hr  art  and  business. 

We  are  all  disgustedly  familiar  with  low-class  “  spoony  ”  (and 
retimes  obscene)  postcards  ;  apathetically  familiar  with  the 
cj  crude  colourings  of  two-for-five-cents  three-colour  process 
d  even  lithographed  view  cards  ;  and  scarcely  more  than 
erantly  familiar  with  half-tone  monochrome  view  cards, 
id  it  might  be  added,  though  not  to  the  credit  of  our  pro- 
sion,.  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the  photographic  view  cards 
roughout  our  land  are  quite  poor  enough  in  quality.  Certain  it 
the  possibilities  of  photographic  view  cards  have  not  begun 
be  realised. 

For  tHe  Dull  Season, 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad,  by  filling  hours  we  could  spare  in 
.11  seasons  and  by  keeping  assistants  employed  constantly 
stead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  unprofitable  hardship  of  a 
tal  of  several  weeks  “  lay  off  ”  every  year,  or  the  hardship, 
ourselves,  of  retaining  and  paying  them  when  there  was  not 
df  enough  work  to  keep  them  occupied — we  would  be  glad, 

!  say,  instead  of  doing  any  of  these  things,  to  increase  our 
m  net  annual  incomes  to  the  extent  of  from  two  hundred  to 
thousand  or  more  dollars.  And  the  thing  is  perfectly  possible 
achievement.  Don’t  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  proved  it. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  I,  an  ordinary  photographer, 
a  very  pretty  but  not  very  lively  town  of  six  thousand,  have 
me  and  am  doing  ;  and  I  think  that  after  you  have  listened 
any  of  you  go  and  do  likewise. 

When  I  added  to  the  usual  studio  work  this  line  I  found 
;e  shops  well  stocked — I  might  say  overstocked — with  postcards 
all  kinds,  and,  among  others,  a  reasonably  large  variety  of 
autographic  view  cards  of  average  quality  made  by  a  non- 
sident. 

I  have  already  photographed,  including  additions  from  time 
'  time,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  different  local  views.  And 
t  me  say  right  here,  do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too  large  an 
’Sortment.  Each  negative  should  be  made  under  the  most 
ivourable  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Say  not  to 
jurself :  These  are  for  postcards  only,  and  I  cannot  afford 
ie  time  and  pains.  If  this  is  your  attitude  you  will  be 
donished  soine  morning  by  finding  in  the  stores,  beside  your 
nds,  another  and  a  more  carefully  made  set  by  somebody 
se,  and  your  venture  will  be,  at  least  temporarily,  at  an  end. 

Selling  Subjects. 

You  will  find  that  churches  sell  locally,  but  not  very  much 
>  transients.  If  you  live  in  a  small  place,  you  must  photo- 
raph  every  church,  no  matter  how  unimportant  or  how  small 
s  congregation,  else  some  will  needlessly  be  made  jealous, 
lews  down  streets,  panoramic  and  park  views,  views  of  public 


buildings  and  railroad  stations,  will  sell  equally  to  transients 
and  residents.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  usually  better  to 
photograph  depots  when  the  train  or  trains  are  in.  The  station 
agent  will  generally  be  glad  to  telegraph,  without  charge,  to 
die  next  station  back  to  ask  the  engineer  to  stop  where  you 
wish  and  to  send  forth  at  the  right  moment  a  volume  of  smoke 
from  the  locomotive  stack.  Except  to  the  owners,  or  unless 
the  buildings  for  some  reason  possess  unusual  interest,  views 
of  single  business  blocks  are  poor  sellers. 

Do  not  forget,  when  winter  comes,  to  improve  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  negatives  of  rare  and  fairy-like  snow  and  ice 
effects.  Delay  not.  Such  beauties  are  evanescent.  And  if  you 
have  not  time  then  to  make  up  the  cards,  your  negatives,  if 
you  have  made  them,  will  be  ready  for  you  as  soon  as  the 
leisure  day  comes. 

Preparing  tHe  Negatives. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  exact  postcard  size  marked  on  your 
ground  glass.  Of  course,  develop  with  reference  to  “gaslight” 
postcards. 

Next,  cut  from  undeveloped  cards  strips  of  from  three-six¬ 
teenths  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width.  Procure  a  piece  of 
transparent  celluloid  of  exactly  the  size  of  yohr  postcard.  Hold 
this  piece  against  the  plate,  and  thus  decide  exactly  what 
portion  of  the  negative  the  postcard  is  to  cover.  Lay  the  nega¬ 
tive  flat,  with  the  celluloid  sheet  exactly  upon  the  portion  to 
be  printed.  Moisten  the  strips  and  lay  one  each  against  an 
end  and  a  side  of  the  celluloid,  and  press  firmly  into  contact 
with  the  negative.  When  you  print,  these  will  stop  the  card 
at  the  right  place. 

Next,  •  take  Higgins’  India  ink,  and  letter,  with  a  medium 
pen,  the  title  near  what  will  be  the  bottom  edge  of  the  card, 
and  in  as  small  and  unobtrusive  letters  as  you  can  conveniently 
make.  Of  course,  the  lettering  on  the  negative  will  have  to  be 
reversed.  For  convenience  in  classification  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  number  on  each  card.  I  place  the  number  first,  next 
the  names  of  the  town  and  State,  after  that  the  title  of  the 
subject.  This  is  a  logical  sequence. 

Glossy  Cards  — Fresh  Developer. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  in  every  use  of  glossy  cards  to 
prepare  the  developer  right  in  order  to  obviate  “  stress  and 
abrasion  ”  marks  ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  impracticable  to 
handle  the  view  cards  in  great  numbers  so  as  to  exercise  quite 
the  same  care  about  bringing  surfaces  into  some  friction  with 
each  other  that  would  be  possible  in  handling  two  or  three 
dozen  in  a  batch. 

You  may  have  your  own  ideas  about  a  glossy  surface  being, 
for  most  subjects,  less  artistic  than  a  matte  or  semi-matte 
surface.  The  public  also  have  their  ideas,  and  it  is  the  public’s 
money  that  you  need.  And  if  you  want  as  much  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible,  you  had  better  use  glossy  cards. 

In  printing,  print  one  card  to  test  the  time,  and  then  go  on 
and  print  your  fifty  to  two  hundred  at  once  from  a  negative. 
Slight  overtiming  with  Kruxo  cards  (which  are  what  I  use) 
does  not  produce  serious  results,  but  will  even  give  a  pleasing 
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olive  tone.  Only  for  snow  scenes,  where  warmth  is  to  be 
avoided,  must  the  tone  necessarily  be  black  and  white. 

For  developer  I  use  metol-hydrochinone.  I  have  found  East- 
man’s  non-abrasion  M.Q.  perfect  in  its  use  for  glossy  cards. 
With  it,  no  bromide  of  potassium  will  be  found  necessary. 

Of  the  bromide  I  have  had  to  use  two  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
solution  and  one-third  of  a  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  The  use  of 
less  results  in  the  appearance  of  abrasion  marks,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  of  cleaning  them  away  with  wood  alcohol. 

Keep  the  developer  as  cool  as  possible.  At  this  season  I 
have,  before  beginning,  set  the  developing  tray  into  a  larger 
tray  partly  filled  with  snow,  and  left  it  there  until  the  developer 
was  quite  cold,  when  I  removed  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  this. 
In  fact,  it  is  really  a  help,  as  development  is  more  easily 
controlled,  *  detail  is  better  brought  out,  and  the  danger  of 
stain  and  fog  is  reduced.  You  can  get  the  developer  so  cold 
that  it  will  waste  your  time  by  acting  too  slowly.  But  that 
is  not  necessary. 

Fixing  and  Stop  Bath  in  One, 

It  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  mix  your  hypo  bath  very 
strong,  as  by  so  doing  you  can  reduce  the  danger  of  staining, 
and  reduce  also  the  time  necessary  for  certain  fixing.  But 
don’t  leave  the  cards  in  a  strong  fixing  bath  unreasonably 
long — neither  fix  them  insufficiently.  One  ounce  of  acetic  acid 
No.  8  should  be  used  with  each  thirty-two  ounces  of  fixing 
bath.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  arrangement  preferable  to 
using  the  acetic  acid  in  solution  as  a  stop  bath  between  the 
developer  and  the  hypo.  Instead,  I  use  for  the  rinsing  bath 
plain  cold  water,  frequently  changed  and  as  cold  as  possible. 
This  will  practically  stop  development,  and  the  omission  of 
the  acetic  acid  here  permits  the  renewal  every  few  minutes, 
without  expense,  of  the  rinsing  bath. 

WasHir>g  Cards  in  Numbers. 

Washing  cards  is  a  problem.  A  large  siphon  tank  admitting 
the  water  through  innumerable  holes  in  its  bottom  is  probably 
the  best  device  ;  but  few  of  us  possess  or  can  possess  these. 
On  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  cards  they  actually  need 
more  washing  than  paper  does.  But  because  of  the  thickness 
and  consequent  stiffness  the  washing  results  in  greater  injury 
to  the  edges  than  paper  would  suffer  with  the  same  washing. 
It  is  best  to  wash  so  as  to  give  the  cards  the  most  actual 
washing  possible  for  a  given  amount  of  friction  unavoidably 
incurred. 

H  ow  to  Dry  Flat. 

i  lien  they  must  go  on  to  squeegee  boards.  I  use  the  heavy 
weight  14  by  20  inch  ferrotype  boards.  These  will  hold  eleven 
cards  each.  Roll  them  under  blotters  and  spread  the  ferrotype 
boards  out  on  racks  on  the  floor  or  shelves  before  you  go  home. 
It  is  preferable  that  the  cards  should  not  dry  rapidly,  because 
if  dried  slowly  they  will  come  off  in  better  shape. 

hen  they  come  off,  go  over  them  card  by  card.  Trim  every 
rough  edge  and  bad  comer.  If  in  every  process  you  take  all 
pains  you  cannot,  of  course,  turn  out  in  a  day  as  many  cards 
as  you  could  if  you  slighted  them.  But  quality  tells  ;  and  if 
you  always  deliver  the  quality  and  never  let  a  card  go  out 
♦hat  is  not  a  credit  to  your  gallery,  the  words,  “Made  by  the 
studio,  with  name  of  city  and  State  printed  across  one 
end  of  the  address  side,  will  advertise  your  studio  from  Manilla 
on  the  west  to  Melbourne  on  the  east. 

For  storing  your  cards  you  will  need  cabinets  made  with 
pigeon-holes.  Each  pigeon-hole  should  be  numbered,  and 
should  be  high  enough  to  hold  a  hundred  cards  when  they  lie 
together,  and  wide  enough  not  to  scrape  the  cards’  edges  when 
you  put  them  in  and  take  them  out.  The  planed  half-inch 
boards  upon  which  bolts  of  cloth  are  rolled  can  be  obtained 


from  dry-goods  stores,  will  cost  you  little  or  nothing,  and  ai 
just  the  thing  to  make  these  cabinets  of.  The  making  y<l 
can  do  yourself. 

Best  to  Sell  in  Quantity. 

Makers  of  sensitised  cards  will  print  on  the  address  sit 
what  you  wish,  if  you  order  in  large  lots.  So  you  can  offer 
make  for  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  hotel  landlord  care 
printed  as  he  wishes  if  he  will  order  in  thousand  lots.  Re; 
photographic  cards  of  good  quality  will  prove  a  great  advej 
tising  medium  for  him,  as  they  will  usually  be  preserved  an 
looked  at  often. 

It  will  be  found  best  for  your  studio  not  to  retail.  Als<j 
experience  has  proved  it  best  to  go  round  or  to  send  round  a 
assistant  to  take  orders  once  every  week  from  every  retailej 
Do  not  take  an  order  at  any  one  time  from  any  one  dealer  fd 
less  than  five  or  ten  cards  of  any  one  subject. 

Keeping  Tabs  on  Orders. 

In  my  order  book  I  have  the  numbers  of  the  cards  in  verticJ 
columns,  one  column  on  the  left  of  each  page  with  lines  rule 
across  the  page  between  them.  At  the  top  of  the  page  an 
between  lines  ruled  from  top  to  bottom  are  the  retailer, 
names.  Thus,  all  the  orders  for  any  given  card  will  be  foun 
between  two  horizontal  lines  opposite  the  card’s  number  ;  an 
the  different  views  ordered  by  each  retailer  in  a  vertical  columi 
below  his  name — on  the  principle  of  the  diagram  system  <1 
representing  the  multiplication  table.  This  method  will  great! 
facilitate  the  filling  of  orders,  as  you  can  lay  out  at  ond 
in  separate  piles  all  the  cards  ordered  each  week  from  eac' 
view,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  view. 

Prices. 

How  much  should  you  get  for  j-our  cards?  Get  $3.50 
hundred  if  you  can.  If  you  can’t  get  that,  take  $3.00  ;  but  d 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  job  them  for  less.  You  cann 
afford  to  do  it.  If  you  are  turning  out  cards  of  the  highe 
grade,  and  in  sufficient  variety,  you  will  not  have  to  do  it,  n 
even  in  the  face  of  desperate  competition  offering  to  job  at  $2.Cj 
a  hundred — a  price  I  scarcely  see  how  any  man  can  make,  unles 
lie  turns  over  his  work  to  incompetent  and  underpaid  girls,  ar 
lets  them  skimp  it.  I  have  met  with  this  two-dollar-a-hundre 
competition  from  a  non-resident'  maker,  and  with  the  local  rj 
quest  to  meet  the  $2.00  a  hundred  rate.  When  this  request  wi 
repeated,  I  replied  that  I  was  making  cards  for  as  little  as  can 
of  such  quality  could  be  made  for,  and  afford  a  decent  livii, 
to  the  maker  ;  that  I  wasn’t  running  a  sweat-shop  ;  and  tin 
before  I  would  reduce  the  price  1  per  cent.  I  would  quit  t 
postcard  field.  In  the  face  of  this  competition  my  cards  gre 
more  popular  and  win  larger  sales  every  day.  Annarently  t 
$2.00  a  hundred  competition  has  not  hurt  me. 

Brethren,  right  here  let  us  strike  hands  not  to  make  swes| 
shop  prices.  Then  we  can  look  the  world  and  our  employed 
in  the  face,  for  we  won’t  feel  that  we  have  to  pay  our  assistan 
sweat-shop  wages.  And  if  we  pay  them  right  prices  we  can,  an 
must,  require  right  quality  in  their  work.  And  I  think  it  wi 
then  be  found,  in  most  cases,  their  intention  and  pleasure  t 
render  it. 

How  many  cards  can  you  job  in  a  year?  That  depends  largel 
upon  the  size  and  kind  of  town  you  work  in.  Small  towns  wi 
probably  sell  more  than  large  towns  in  proportion  to  populatioi 
From  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  an  average  town  oj 
say,  six  thousand  will  use  in  twelve  months  about  thirty  thou 
sand  photographic  view  postcards.  This  estimate,  large  as  ] 
may  seem,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  he  quite  conservative. 

This  article  is,  I  am  conscious,  a  long  one,  but  I  have  made  i 
as  short  as  was  consistent  with  setting  forth  what  appeared  to  m 
to  be  necessary  to  say  on  so  important  a  subject. 

Charles  W.  Jerome. 
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-]E  MORGAN  SELF-ADHESIVE  PRINTING=PAPERS  AND  SYSTEM 
,F  MOUNTING,  PLATE-MARKING,  ETC.,  AT  ONE  OPERATION. 


ie  following  notes,  written  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan,  the  inventor  of  the  materials  and  equipment,  which  we  reviewed  a  week  or  two 
J  in  these  columns,  will  give  a  more  complete  description  of  the  facilities  offered  to  the  photographer  and  manufacturer  of  photo- 
g  hie  papers. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


days  when  album  enised  paper  held  full  sway  and  cabinet  and 
J  e-visite  portraits  were  the  universal  standards  in  photography, 
J  estion  of  how  to  attach  print  to  mount  did  not  dn  any  way 
u  mxiety.  Starch-paste,  or  gelatine,  or  dextrine,  or  other  form 
,1  eous  paste,  did  all  that-  was  required,  and  did  it  very  well ; 

sometimes  the  fat  subject  was  occasionally  made  fatter,  and 
e  in,  leaner,  on  account  of  paper  stretching  when  mounted  wet. 
r|  mounted  pictures,  which  had  comparatively  little  mount 
i  i,  were  passed  through  a  heated  burnisher  or  press,  and  were 
e  eady  for  delivery. 

]  march  of  time,  the  desire  for  novelty,  and  the  advance  in 
■  al  taste  have  swept  away  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  pro- 
al  photographers  of  to-day  are  all  but  confused  with  the 
f|  nt  styles  of  portrait  demanded  by  the  public,  as  also  the  number 
niting  processes,  and  the  variety  in  style,  size,  and  shape  of 
)  s  for  photographs. 

I  increased  margins  of  photographic  mounts,  as  also  occasionally 
J  eater  thinness  of  the  same,  make  mounting  with  water  paste 
t  kind  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  consequent  twisting  and 
r  il  warping  of  the  mount  and  picture  in  drying.  Prints  mounted 
watery  paste  have  also  an  annoying  tendency  to  rise  at  the 
;  and,  moreover,  wet  or  damped  prints  have  to  be  handled  with 
|  ional  care  to  prevent  the  edges  getting  frayed. 

I  ry  photographer  is  familiar  with  the  objectionable  stretching 
prints,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  some  kind  of  artificial 
to  the  same  when  dry,  as.  also  to.  flatten  the  print  generally, 
i  incidentally,  the  mount  along  with  it.  This  is  done  either  by 
]  filing,  or  pressing  in  a  heated  press,  or  by  being  passed  through 
press.  In  any  case  pressure  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process 
ring  an  artificial  finish  to  a  photograph  so  mounted;  and, 
ally  speaking,  any  of  the  above  methods  are  effective  as  regards 
‘ting  smoothness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flattening  the  photo- 


ire  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  the  whole  process  of 
ting  and  finishing  of  photographs  as  described.  One  is,  as  has 
Iv  been  stated,  the  distortion  of  the  picture  by  mounting  in 
re  or  less  wet  condition,  and  another  is  the  destruction,  more 
s,  by  pressure  of  any  embellishment  that  mav  be  on  the  mount, 
e  system  of  mounting  prints  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition  by 
five  preparations  acted  upon  by  heat  has  overcome  most  of  the 
lions  mentioned,  but  not  all,  and  the  writer  makes  this  fact  the 
gy  for  introducing  to  general  notice  the  system  recently  inaugu- 
by  him,  and  founded  on  the  more  or  less  scientific  application 
he  laws  which  govern  everything  chemical,  mechanical,  or 
he,  connected  with  this  department  of  photographic  technique, 
e  guiding  principles  have  from  the  start  been  kept  in  view — viz., 
sney,  economy,  and  simplicity. 


AdHesive  Bached  Paper. 

iviously  the  simplest  and  most  economical  adhesive  would  be 
incorporated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  photographic  paper,  and, 
lthstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  the  case,  this  is  now  an 
mplished  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  adhesive  used  being  daily 
onstrated. 


will  be  readily  understood  that  work  of  this  description  had  to 
one  with  a  certain  amount  of  privacy,  and  in  conjunction  with 
ers  of  the  raw  material.  In  this  respect  the  writer  was  fortunate 
fisiding  near  the  works  of  makers  of  paper  of  the  finest  quality 
,  for  which  purpose  the  pure  water  coming  from  the  granite  hills 
Aberdeenshire  is  eminently  suitable.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
the  various  experiments — extending  over  a  period  of  years — 
nred  to  produce  a  paper  of  sufficient  purity  for  the  purpose 
nded,  and  having  on  one  side  a  coating  of  such  a  substance  that, 
le  being  inert  to  salts  of  silver,  it  becomes  adhesive  under  certain 
sure  with  heat,  and  produces  a  contact  that  cannot  again  be 
ired.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
€  is  now  on  the  market  a  British-made  paper,  the  keeping 


qualities  of  which  are  of  a  high  order.  It  is  free  from  metallic  spots, 
or  other  impurities,  and  in  the  mounting  of  it  no  medium  whatever 
is  required,  except  that  possessed  by  itself.  For  the  immediate 
convenience  of  parties  using  special  brands  of  paper,  such  as  platino- 
etc.,  a  very  suitable,  effective,  and  easily  worked  adhesive 
solution  has  been  prepared  which,  while  differing  entirely  from  the 
coating  on  the  paper,  is  quite  .as  effective  for  the  purpose  intended. 
It  is  applied  to  the  finished  prints — either  wet  or  dry — with  a  flat 
brush;  the  prints  are  then  thoroughly  dried,  trimmed,  and  mounted, 
etc.,  as  directed  in  the  instructions  that  accompany  each  tin  of 
solution. 

The  solution  is  made  from  pure  ingredients,  and  is  inert  to  silver 
salts. 

Mounting,  Plate-MarKing,  Embossing,  and 
Die-Stamping  Folders. 

Another  principle  kept  in  view  has  been  the  designing  and  con¬ 
struction  of  mounting  apparatus  that,  while  being  efficient  in  con¬ 
junction  with  such  a  paper  as  has  been  decribed,  as  also  with  com¬ 
mercial  adhesive  tissue,  and  Morgan’s  “dry-mounting”  solution,, 
would  also  be  in  the  highest  degree  economical.  That  some  measure 
of  success  has  been  attained  in  this  direction  is  attested  by  the' 
fact  that  the  finished  photograph  can  now  be  .mounted  and  the  mount 
plate-marked  or  embossed  in  any  design,  and  the  name  of  the  artist 
die-stamped,  all  at  one  operation,  and  with  practically  one  movement. 

The  evolution  of  the  “folder,”  a  special  apparatus  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  while  mounting,  also  plate-marks,,  or  embosses  in  relief 
more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  taste,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
imprints — also  in  relief — the  name  or  trade-mark  of  the  artist,  took 
many  months  of  study  and  experiment.  These  folders  for  mounting, 
etc.,  are  of  two  kinds — viz.,  those  intended  for  plate-marking  as 
one  of  the  operations,  and  those  intended  for  embossing  in  cameo 
relief  as  one  of  the  operations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plate-mark  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
mount  to  any  depth  desired.  It  may  be  a  plate-mark  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  or  it  may  be  of  considerable  depth,  with  either  bevelled  or 
rounded  shoulder,  and  of  any  size  or  shape — oblong,  square,  oval, 
or  round. 

In  the  other  case  the  border  embellishment  is  raised  in  relief  above 
the  level  of  the  mount,  and  may  be  a  simple  line  or  bead  only,  or 
it  can  be  made  as  ornate  as  the  fancy  of  the  artist  may  desire.  In 
the  manufacture  of  folders  for  the  productions  of  cameo-relief  orna¬ 
mentation,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  designs- 
that  can  be  introduced,  and  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  pro¬ 
ducing  exclusive  designs  for  those  desiring  something  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  rut. 

The  dies  are  fastened  upon  thin  plates  that-  have  by  a  special 
process  been  rendered  unwarpable  by  the  heat  of  the  mounting  press. 
The  dies  are  also  adjusted  so  that  the  mounts  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  heated  plate  except  where  the  pressure  is  intended,  and 
each  “  folder  ”  is  fitted  with  a  movable  gauge,  which  can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  required  size  of  mount,  and  which  registers  to  the 
1/lOOOth  part  of  an  inch.  The  whole  apparatus  is  simple  and  lasting 
in  construction,  thoroughly  efficient  in  working,  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  order,  produces  work  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  and,  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  user,  the  manipulations  are  simple, 
certain,  easily  learnt,  and  do  not  require  much  physical  energy. 

In  addition  to  folders  for  mounting,  plate-marking,  and  die-stamp¬ 
ing  at  one  operation,  there  are  other  designs  for  mounting  and  plate- 
marking,  or  embossing  only,  at  one  operation,  the  die-stamping  being 
done  by  another  folder,  constructed  for  this  purpose  only,  and  fitted 
with  double  ruled  lines,  permitting  of  instant  alignment. 

This  is  intended  for  the  use  of  anyone  who  may  not  be  prepared 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  every  folder  used  by  them  engraved 
with  an  expensive  design  for  name  or  trade-mark,  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient.  The  mounted  print  is  placed  within  the  folder,  and  a  slight 
pressure  given  under  the  press,  which  ini  this  case  may  be  cold,  and 
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'.the  result  is  an  imprint  in  relief.  The  only  difference  in  the  whole 
■work  is  that  of  time,  the  naming  feeing  an  extra  operation.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  recommended  for  unusual  sizes ;  for  standard  sizes 
there  is  no  doubt  a  great  saving  in  having  the  mounting,  embossing, 
and  naming  done  at  one  operation. 

There  is  also  a  folder  constructed  for  embossing  the  covers  now 
•so  usual  in  high-class  work.  These  are  similar  in  most  respects 
to  the  others.  The  work  may  be  done  in  plain  relief,  or  in  gold  or 
colour.  The  manipulations  are  as  easy  as  those  for  mounting,  etc.; 
and  the  work  done  is  of  great  beauty.  For  this  purpose  the  press 
must  be  used  cold. 

Pre  sses  for  Mounting,  Etc. 

These  have  been  specially  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
■special  folders,  and  are  each  fitted  with  a  powerful  screw  running 
in  brass.  The  screw  is  acted  upon  by  a  heavy  wheel,  having  a  long 
leverage,  which  risps  and  falls  by  its  own  volition,  and  is  exceedingly 
powerful  and  easy  to  work.  The  plate  is  under-heated,  as  otherwise 
the  patent  folders  would  have  to  be  turned  upside  down  for  every 
print  mounted.  The  bed  plate  is  made  very  thick,  to  ensure  an  even 
distribution  of  heat,  and  also,  for  resisting  the  great  pressure  necessary 
to  give  crispness  to  the  various  designs  of  dies  required  for  the 
mounts. 

Being  under-heated,  less  gas  is  required,  and  the  combustion  being 
thorough,  no  bad  fumes  are  given  off. 

The  presses  are  constructed  to-  permit  of  two  persons  working  at 
the  same  time  if  desired,  one  filling  while  the  other  is  pressing,  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  the  pressure  wheel  and  screw  are  never  idle  for 
a  moment  during  mounting,  etc.,  operations.  Two  girls  can  easily 
mount,  plate-mark,  or  emboss,  and  die-stamp,  250  prints,  cabinet  size 
•or  under,  per  hour. 

The  whole  process  as  described  presents  certain  features  to  the 
photographer  that  are  worthy  of  his  attention  and  consideration.  The 
adoption  of  this  process  will  save  him  at  least  75  per  cent,  outlay  in 
this  department.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  in  size,  shape,  and 
designs.  It  will  prevent -a  great  deal  of  worry,  inseparable  from  the 
stocking  and  replenishing  from  time  to  time  of  a  large  variety  of 
more  or  less  expensive  mounts.  No  kind  of  mountant  is  required. 
Employees’  time  is  saved.  The  whole  work  is  more  scientific,  the 
plate-marking,  etc.,  being  the  result  of  mounting,  is  therefore  more 
correct.  At  a  moment’s  notice  a  repeat  order  can  be  given,  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  the  original  order;  and,  lastly,  the  apparatus 
is  not  expensive,  and  can  be  added  to  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  whole  of  the  operations  herein  mentioned  there  are  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  instructions,  and  daily  demonstrations  are 
given  at  the  premises  of  the  sole  agents,  0.  'S’chel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunliill 
Row,  London.  G.  W.  Morgan. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  AND  SURVEY  OF  SUSSEX. 
Thk  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Council  tor  the  year  1908:  — 
The  last  annual  report  was  issued  in  April,  1908 ;  during  the  interval 
a  fair  amount  of  progress  has  to  be  recorded,  but  much  inconvenience 
has  been  caused  by  the  unavoidable  resignation  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Gilbert 
of  the  poet  of  hon.  secretary  ;  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
due  to  him  for  the  time  and  attention  he  so  freely  gave  to-  the  cause  ; 
so  far  no  successor  has  been  appointed.  Anyone  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Curator,  The  Public  Library, 
Brighton.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hon.  secretary  should  be  a 
resident  in  Brighton  or  Hove. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Association  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  photographers  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  numerous  camera  clubs  and  photographic  societies  in  the 
(Ounty  surely  must  include  some  members  who  would  be  willing  to 
devote  at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  distinctly  and  per¬ 
manent  lv  useful  purpose,  of  benefiting  the  countv  and  the  public  at 
large,  by  making  records  of  the  archeological  and  antiquarian  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  county. 

The  Association  possesses  a  large  collection  of  negatives  and  lantern 
slides;  catalogues  of  these  are  drawn  up  for  reference,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  value  of  this  collection,  many  negatives  taken  about 
forty  years  ago  have  been  found  most  useful  in  compiling  the  article 
on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 'Sussex  in  Vol.  II.  of  “The  Victoria 
County  History  of  Sussex,”  while  recently  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  has  availed  itself  of  some  of  the  lantern  slides  for  illustrating 
lectures  given  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 


A  further  instance  of  the  value  of  the  records  in  possession 
Association  is  that  recently  a  thirteenth  century  string  (;oi 
piscina  in  the  interesting  church  of  Rustington  we 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  panelling  ;  fortunatelv  the  As> 
possesses  both  negatives  and  prints  of  the  church  bef< 
occurred;  still  the  loss  of  the  original  work  itself  is  denlora 
ticularly  as  its  destruction  was  quite  unnecessary;  such  vUalism 
calls  for  the  strongest  condemnation  of  all  who  value  the  an 
of  our  county.  LTnfortunately  this  instance  is  only  one  o 
dozen  or  so  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  These  misdoings  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  photographs  should  be  secured  of  eied 
ing  objects  before  further  damage  is  done. 
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A  selection  of  photographs  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition 
Hove  Camera  Club,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hove,  in  October  U 
also  at  the  Educational  Museum  at  Haslemere. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  these  bcdies,  and ls;>  to 
the  Council  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  for  kindly  ,j)winir 
circulars  to  be  sent  out  with  that  society’s  announcements, 
saving  the  Association  considerable  expense  in  postage. 

A  good  number  of  photographs  and  drawings  have  been  eived 
during  the  year.  Contributions  have  been  sent  by  Mrs.  /] sden 
Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bramwell,  Canon  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Fletchej  J.P., 
Mr.  F.  S.  Heath,  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Luca*J.P., 
Mr.  J.  Lewis,  F.S.A.  (drawings  of  fonts),  Major  Astley  Nberly, 
Mrs.  Campbell  Newington,  Mrs.  Padwick,  Mr.  A.  Rood  Mr. 


W.  W.  Topley,  of  the  Surrey  Photographic  Survey,  Mr.  V.  G. 


Stevens,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  thanks  of  the  coky  of 
Sussex  and  of  the  Association  and  the  public  generally  are  ue  to 
the  donors. 

Photographs,  drawings,  engravings,  negatives,  and  lanterq-lides 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon  Curator,  The  Public  Iirary, 
Brighton.  Communications  and  correspondence  for  the  hon!;ecre- 
tarv  should  go  to  the  same  address. 

The  number  of  members,  including  the  council,  is  at  presemdxty- 
eight ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will  be,  in  the  near  futu;  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  Members  are  earnestly  invited  to  act  .  local 
secretaries  in  their  several  districts  and  to  urge  the  claims  t  the 
Association  for  support. 

The  hon.  treasurer’s  account  shows  a  total  receipt  of  £10  2d., 

but  the  expenditure  having  been  less  than  last  year  the  ball  e  in 
hand  on  January  1,  1909.  was  £7  5s. 

Subscriptions  of  2s.  6d.  are  now  due  ;  these  and  any  do  tions 
should  be  sent  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  J.  C.  Stenning,  Bexley,  b( 
Road,  Eastbourne. 
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MR.  F.  W.  SPEAIGHT  AND  THE  HORSE  GUARDS  FAhDE. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  press  at  the  commencement  of  larch 
of  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight  for  the  iinprovemenlf  the 
Horse  Guards’  Parade  many  commendatory  opinions  have  b  i  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  scheme  by  both  the  technical  and  lay  pre  and 
question  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  the  occf  n  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  W  s  to¬ 
wards  the  scheme.  The  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcount  does  not  gnd 
the  proposed  improvement  with  favour,  and  the  corresponde  1  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Speaight  indicates  that  for  the  present  the 
approval  of  the  latter’s  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be  f ortho 
Mr.  Speaight,  apparently  impervious  to  discouragement,  will 
less  think  to  himself  that  while  First  Commissioners  come  a 
he  goes  on  for  ever.  He  may  consider  the  perseverance  nee 
connection  with  the  Marble  Arch  improvement  in  negotiatim" 
two  Governments,  two  County  Councils,  and  three  Borough  oun 
cils,  as  twice  elected. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  < ve® 
his  Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mr.  Speaigi'V1 
regard  to  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade  :  — 

157,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  March  31,  1® 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  now  formally  placing  befoie^  'a 
copy  of  a  pamphlet  published  on  March  5,  the  chief  object  o 
is  to  suggest  a  way  by  which  shape  and  dignity  can  be  given 
Horse  Guards’  Parade,  and  a  vista  obtained  from  the  para  e 
to  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column. 

The  further  suggestion  contained  therein  of  an  avenue  lom 
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,  could  be  readily  omitted,  if  the  interference  with  the  lake  which 
onstruction  would  necessitate  was  felt  to  be  undesirable, 
nee  publishing  the  plans  I  have  come  across  a  copy  of  Sir 
•les  Barry’s  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Government  build- 
in  Whitehall,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  suggested  a 
3what  similar  treatment  for  the  Parade  Ground,  and  the  con¬ 
ation  of  a  roadway  from  it  terminating  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
s. 

y  £rst  inclination  was  to'  submit  the  scheme  to  you  before  pub- 
ng  it,  but  on  consideration  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  trespass  on 

•  valuable  time  unless  I  was  assured  by  a  large  and  competent 
?  of  public  opinion  that  the  proposal  was  one  worthy  of  your 
deration.  I  therefore  followed  the  course  adopted  in  connec- 

with  the  Marble  Arch  improvement,  i.e.,  the  publication  of 
scheme  hist,  in  order  to  see  if  those,  who  naturally  knew  better 
i  myself  considered  it  was  one  suitable  of  being  submitted  to  the 
■e  of  Works. 

'though  I  am  aware  that  any  such  proposal  as  this  will  be  con- 
red  by  you  solely  on  its  merits,  yet  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  men- 
in  justification  of  my  now  placing  the  scheme  before  you,  that 
ng  the  past  three  weeks  public  opinion  has  shown  in  a  very 
arkahle  manner  a  practically  unanimous  approval  of  the  general 
ciple  of  the  plan. 

pwards  of  100  articles  have  appeared  in  the  chief  London  and 
uncial  papers  in  favour  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  suggestion,  and 
technical  press,  from  which  an  amateur  might  naturally  expect 
cism,  has  strangely  been  the  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise, 
“Builder”  stating: — “Mr.  Speaight’s  idea  for  the  treatment 
he  parade  ground  and  St  James’s  Park  we  can  praise  unre- 
edly  as  a  very  fine  scheme,  which  would  have  a  noble  effect  if 
lerly  carried  out.  Upon  the  general  scheme  we  have  no  criti- 
i  to  make — it  is  a  very  fine  one,  a  great  credit  to  its  author,  and 
should'  be  very  glad  to  see  it  carried  out.” 

Imost  every  post  brings  letters  of  approval  from  members  of  the 
se  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  public  bodies, 
I  hope  that  later  on  I  may  be  allowed  to  submit  to  you  a  com- 
e  list  of  those  who  have  written  in  favour  of  the  improvement, 
he  kindly  encouragement  you  were  good  enough  to  extend  to¬ 
ds  the  Marble  Arch  •improvement  convinces  me>  that  neither  you 
ionally,  nor  the  officials  of  your  department,  look  upon  these 
mpts  of  a  “citizen  of  London”  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
he  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  as  an  intru- 
,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cordially  welcome,  and  are 

•  anxious  to  encourage,  the  private  citizen  in  taking  a  practical 
rest  in  the  improvement  of  his  city.  Feeling  assured  that  this 
posal  will  be  favoured  with  the  careful  consideration  of  Sir 
omberg  M'Donnell  and  yourself, — I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

your  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  F.  W.  Speaight. 

he  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P. 

14,  Berkeley  Square,  April  2,  1909. 

;  »ear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
ch  31  drawing  to  my  notice  officially  the  scheme  for  the  altera- 
of  St.  James’s  Park  and  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade.  You  will 
'  bably  have  seen  the  answer  which  I  gave  in  the  House  of  Com- 
is  on  March  8,  in  which  I  said  that  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
thing  to  destroy  the  historic  associations  or  the  present  beauties 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  London  parks.  As  I  believe 
t  the  alterations  suggested  by  you  would  have  this  effect,  I  am 
ble  to  promise  them  any  favourable  consideration. — Yours  faith- 
y,  (Signed)  L.  Harcourt. 

'•  W.  Speaight,  Esq. 

157,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  April  3,  1909. 

— I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  the  2nd 
ant.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  could  not  have  made  the 
uest  contained  in  my  letter,  dated  March  31,  quite  clear, 
did  not  intend  therein  asking  your  consideration  for  that  part 
my  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade 
ich  would  necessitate  interfering  with  St,  James’s  Park, 
f  you  will  kindly  refer  to  my  letter  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
y  portion  of  my  original  proposal  which  I  ventured  to  press  upon 
ir  attention  was  that  part  which  would,  if  carried  out,  remedy 
present  shapeless  and  untidy  condition  of.  the  Horse  Guards’ 
’ade  itself. 

ts  I  am  so  frequently  being  asked  if  the  answer  you  gave  in  the 


House  of  Commons  on  March  8  meant  that  you  were  opposed  to  any 
alteration  being  effected  to  the  parade  ground,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  if  that  is  so,  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  at  liberty  to  state  that  the  Office  of  Works  hopes  to 
remedy  the  present  condition  of  the  parade. — Awaiting  the  favour 
of  your  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,  (Signed)  F.  W.  Speaight. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P. 

14,  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  April  5,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, — My  objections  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  rearrangement  of  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade  and  the  incon¬ 
gruous  collection  around  it  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  London 
statues  of  various  scales,  designs,  and  dates. — -Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Speaight,  Esq.  (Signed)  L.  Harcourt. 

157,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  April  6,  1909. 

Sir, — I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  criticise,  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  you,  in  the  suggestion  of  removing  to  the 
parade  the  existing  London  military  statues,  but  that  proposal  is 
only  incident  to  the  scheme 

As  I  have  before  explained,  the  principle  of  my  proposal  is  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  present  shapeless  condition  of  the 
parade  ground.  To  condemn  the  scheme  on  account  of  one  or  two 
details,  surely  must  seem  to  many  like  condemning  the  plan  of  a 
house  on  account  of  the  colour  of  one  or  two  of  its  wallpapers.— I 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Speaight. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Westminster,  S.W., 
April  7,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  6th,  I  think  it  right 
to  say  that  my  objection  to  the  proposed  rearrangement  of  the 
Horse  Guards’  Parade  applies  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  not  only  to 
the  collection  of  the  statues.  In  accordance  with  your  permission  I 
am  sending  the  correspondence  to  the  press. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Speaight,  Esq.  (Signed)  L.  Harcourt. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Year’s  Earnings  of  One  and  One-Third  Million  Pounds. 

The  report  of  this  company  for  1908,  and  balance  sheet  as  at 
December  31  last,  have  just  been  issued.  The  results  of  the  year 
again  exceed  the  previous  records  of  the  companv.  The  net  profits, 
after  making  provision  for  depreciation  on  buildings,  plant  and 
machinery,  and  after  setting  aside  a  sum  of  £206.185  to  augment 
the  special  fund  for  the  renewal  of  plant,  amount  to  £1,334,540,  as 
against  £1,291,839  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Dividends  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  preferred  capital  and  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  common  have  been  distributed — leaving  £453,286  to  be 
added  to  the  undivided  surplus  fund,  increasing  it  thereby  to 
£1,605,485.  In  addition  to  this  surplus  there  are  now  special  reserves 
amounting  to  £748,984,  making  with  the  surplus  profit  a  total  cf 
£2,354,469. 

The  earning  power  of  the  company  shows  a  steady  increase,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  annual  earnings  :  — 

Year  ending  December  31,  1895,  £49,656 

,  „  ,,  1896,  £122,676 

„  1897,  £185,232 

„  1898,  £243,232 

,  „  „  1899,  £335,919 

„  1900,  £465,816 

„  1901,  £517,347 

„  1902,  £564,455 

”  „  1903,  £606,740 

;  „  1904,  £688,484 

”  „  1905,  £827,610 

”  ”  „  „  1906,  £1,013,546 

”  „  1907,  £1,291,839 

”  ”  „  „  1908,  £1,334,540 


Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association  Camera  Club.  This 
photographic  society  has  just  held  its  third  annual  exhibition,  and 
from  °the  catalogue  sent  to  us  has  been  successful  in  bringing 
together  an  interesting  collection  of  180  prints. 
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A.  PKoto-LitHo  Process. 

A  patent  for  the  direct  photographic  printing  on  stone  or  metal  for 
Jitho  printing  has  been  taken  out  by  Hermann  Schneider,  who  clarims 
for  it  that  it  gives  results  of  great  fineness  of  gradation  and  fulness 
of  detail.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  first  given  a  fine'  grain  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  methods  used  in  litho  work.  It  is  important  to  obtain 
a  fine  and  regular  grain. 

The  next  operation  is  to-  clean  up  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid.  The  stone  is  then  rapidly  dried,  moderately  warmed,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  and  kept,  perfectly 
dry  at  a  temperature  of  105  deg.  F.  The  following  solution  is  then 
applied  to  the  gelatine  substratum  :  — 


Albumen  • .  20  cos. 

Saccharic  acid  .  10  ccs. 

Water  .  200  ccs. 

The  stone  is  then  dried. 

The  two  following  solutions  are  then  prepared  :  — 

A.  Chrysaniline  .  2  gms. 

Zinc  chloride  .  50  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

B.  Potass  bichromate  .  14  gms. 

Ammonium  bichromate  .  30  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 


A  and  B  are  mixed  in  equal  parts  and  the  mixture  flowed  over  the 
stone,  which  is  afterwards  set  up  vertically  in  order  to  allow  the 
excess  of  liquid  to  drain  off.  When  the  coating  is  dry,  the  stone  is 
exposed  under  the  negative  for  an  average  tune  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  good  light.  The  exposed  surface  is  then  gone  over  with 
a  hard  roller  charged  with  ink  specially  prepared  from  the  following 
materials: — Lampblack,  Venice  turpentine,  and  litho  writing  ink, 
mixed  hot,  to  which  has  been  added  a  paste  composed  of  finely 
powdered  bitumen,  resin,  and  beef  fat.  The  image  is  developed  by 
lightly  going  over  the  surface  of  the  stone  with  a  sponge  saturated 
with  water.  When  the  impression  comes  out  sharply  the  stone  is 
gummed  up  and  dried. 

It  is  then  washed  to  rid  it  of  gum,  the  ink  removed  with  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  the  stone  again  washed  and  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  sensitive  film.  It  is  then 
kept  wet  with  salt  water,  and  is  again  inked  up  with  a  lithographic 
roller  and  treated  by  the  usual  litho  methods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  process  the  photographic  design  is 
obtained  directly  on  the  stone,  the  sensitising  film  being  destroyed 
by  the  nitric  acid  applied  after  the  first  inking.* 

The  method  is  recommended  for  the  reproduction  on  stone  or  metal 
of  photographs  from  nature,  pen  drawings,  and  water  colours,  and 
may  be  employed  for  three-  or  four-colour  processes. 

***** 

There  are  two  difficulties  connected  with  this  process.  Firstly  (as 
in  all  the  many  similar  processes,  where  the  grain  of  the  picture 
depends  solely  xqxm  the  grain  of  the  lithographic  stone),  there  is 
the  trouble  of  developing  an  image  that  is  sufficiently  well  broken 
up  to  give  a  printable  image;  and,  secondly,  a  special  difficulty 
in  connection  with  this  process  must  be  the  nicety  of  practice  required 
just  sufficiently  to  etch  the  stone,  after  the  ink  has  been  removed, 
without  destroying  all  possibility  of  printing.  For  ease  of  manipula¬ 
tion  and  certainty  of  Tesults  we  do  not  imagine  this  process  can 
approach  the  common  methods  of  making  a  grained  negative  and  then 
printing  on  to  a  polished  stone. 

Facsimile  Reproduction  of  Coloured  Originals. 

In  I)r.  Mees’  book  on  the  “  Photography  of  Coloured  Objects,”  which 
we  reviewed  last  week/there  ds  no  mention  of  one  method  used  in 
reproduction  establishments  that  can  be  of  great  service  in  rendering 
certain  coloured  drawings  in  “  facsimile.”  In  a  coloured  original, 
where  the  colours  used  are  complementary,  the  photography  is  simple, 
because  the  appropriate  colour  filter  and  plate  will  give  a  satisfactory 
record  of  each  colour  bv  itself.  But  supposing  black  occurs,  then  it 
is  impossible  to  photograph  the  colours  without  their  being  contused 

*  In  the  photographic  processes  on  stone  it  is  the  photographic  image  which 
receives  the  inking.  Here  this  image  is  removed  and  the  stone  itself  is  etched  with 
acid,  inked,  and  forms  the  printing  surface. 
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with  the  black.  Thus  a  red  and  a  black  original  can  be  photographed 
to  print  the  .black  only,  by  means  of  a  red  filter  and  red-sensitivi 
plate;  but  a  negative  cannot  be  made  to  print  the  red  only.  The  \va 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  make  two  negatives,  one  as  above,  showini 
the  black  only,  and  the  second  on  an  ordinary  plate,  showing  both  re- 
and  black.  A  positive  now  made  from  the  first  negative  will  give  th 
black  as  density,  and  this,  placed  in  contact  with  the  second  nega 
tive,  will  then  show  the  red  only  left  as  transparent,  and  from  thi 
a  positive  and  then  a  negative  can  be  made  giving  the  black  alone 
Of  course,  the  same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  al 
kinds  of  colours,  particularly  two  colours  lying  near  to  each  other 
as,  for  example,  yellow  and  red,  and  although  it  is  a  little  roundabou 
it  is  frequently  the  only  way  to  reproduce  in  faithful  facsimile.  I, 
“  Le  Procede  ”  for  December  last  there  was  an  article  on  this  subjecti 
illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams. 


patent  news. 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  i 

“ Photo  Mechanical  Notes." 

Applications  for  the  following  Patents  have  been  received  fror] 

April  5  to  10  :  — 

Cameras. — No.  8,247.  Camera  attachment,  John  Currie,  18 
Kelvingrove  Street,  Glasgow. 

Animated  Pictures.— No.  8,338.  Improvement  in  film  steadiers  f<J 
moving-picture  machines.  John  Louis  Hammond  and  John  W 
Patton,  77,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Washing  Apparatus1.— No.  8,455.  Apparatus  for  washing  photcj 
graphic  plates  and  the  like.  Herbert  Frederick,  53,  Chancer. 
Lane,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  8,459.  Arrangement  for  winding  or  setting  rolleii 
blind  shutters  in  reflex  or  reflector  cameras.  Alfred  Herbeii 
Prickett,  3,  Gordon  Road,  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 

Reproducing  Photographs,  etc. — No.  8,517.  Method  of  reprd 
ducing  photographs,  drawings,  and  paintings  upon  precious  an 
other  metals,  also  upon  porcelain  and  vulcanite,  by  mechanics 
processes  for  ornament  and  use  in  the  form  of  jewellery,  meti, 
pictures,  and  the  like.  Leonard  Bradbury,  66,  Emmanuel  Roac, 
Balham,  London. 

Copying  Apparatus. — No.  8,519.  Improvements  in  apparatus  fcj 
producing  photographic  copies.  Georges  Isidore  Armanj 

Andrieux,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  8,548.  Improvements  in  mechanism  fo 
giving  rapid  intermittent  feed  movements,  more  especiall| 
intended  for  feeding  films  in  cinematograph  cameras  and  machine 
or  apparatus  for  printing  and  exhibiting  cinematographij 
pictures.  Charles  LT’ban,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Lond-m. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free ,  from  t 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lan 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  o 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internationc 
Convention. 

Daylight  Projection.— No.  3,762,  1909  (February  15,  1909).  Tb 
invention  relates  to  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  or  cinemafx 
graph  pictures  on  the  screen  by  projection.  For  this  purpose 
lattice  is  fixed  to  the  screen.  The  lattice  has  its  meshes,  whic 
may  be  of  lhomboidal,  circular,  or  other  desired  form  sufficient! 
close  together  and  sufficiently  raised  to  form  cavities  or  recesse: 
the  walls  of  which  are  preferably  of  a  dark  colour,  and  projec 
upon  the  plane  of  the  screen  shadows  which  cover  the  entii 
surface  of  such  screen.  By  this  means  the  influence  of  a  foreig 
source  of  light  is  destroyed,  and  the  projections  may  he  obtaine 
in  a  bright  light  as  well  as  in  darkness.  Mario  Ganzini,  25  vi 
Solferino,  Milan,  Italy. 

Non-elammable  Film. — No.  16,114,  1908  (June  3,  1908).  Tt 
method,  according  to  the  invention,  chiefly  consists  in  forming  th 
film,  without  paper  backing,  of  two  superposed  layers,  a  pr< 
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I  jj  one  of  collodion,  and  a  final  one  of  transparent  colloid 
J  ;ai  preferably  gelatine,  and  in  constituting  by  this  connec- 
)  compound  support  for  the  sensitised  layer,  enabling  all  the 
,  ions  of  taking  and  preparing  photographs  of  animated 
,  to  be  effected  without  difficulty.  This  compound  support, 

.  to  the  collodion  which  it  contains,  is  sufficiently  imper- 
>  ?  to  undergo,  without  deformation,  the  action  of  the  photo- 
,  ic  'baths,  while  all  the  manipulations  are  effected  as  in  the 
,  if  an  ordinary  film.  After  the  final  drying  of  the  negative 
iitive,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  the  bands  need  no  longer 
tied,  the  two  films  constituting  the  support  are  separated 
to  completely  remove  the  provisional  membrane  of  collodion 
,  eave  only  the  final  gelatine  film  carrying  the  photographic 
es.  Having  thus  been  freed  from  all  traces  of  collodion, 

;  m  is  constituted  merely  by  gelatine,  so  that  it  is  practically 
:|  iflammable,  and  consequently  may  be  used  without  danger 
nematogfaphic  projections. 

1  oreparing  the  film,  a  film  of  collodion  or  celluloid,  or  of  any 
;  transparent  or  non-transparent  material  capable  of  forming 
x>th  and  preferably  impermeable  membrane  or  support,  is 
Ion  a  polished  surface.  After  this  first  film  has  been  dried,  a 
on  of  gelatine  sufficiently  thick  to  form  on  evaporation 
er  film  having  the  usual  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cinemato- 
ic  film  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  first  film.  Finally, 
drying,  a  layer  of  sensitised  photographic  emulsion  is 
d  on  the  compound  support  thus  constituted,  the  sensitive 
being  applied  to  the  gelatine  surface, 
nen  the  layer  of  emulsion  is  dry,  the  compound  film  is 
:  ed.  It  is  detached  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  polished 
ce  on  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  then  cut  into  the 
ary  bands  of  exact  width,  perforated  or  non-perf orated. 

3  sensitive  films  thus  prepared  are,  therefore,  constituted  by 
layers,  and  are  chiefly  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  layers,  the  one  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  emul- 
can  be  removed  subsequently,  after  exposure,  etc.,  and  also 
le  second  layer,  constituted  by  gelatine,  being  of  sufficient 
ness  to  form,  when  alone,  a  normal  support, 
is  process  is  the  simplest  one  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
lew  sensitive  film  for  cinematographs.  It  can,  however,  be 
fied  in  numerous  ways  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of 
invention. 

tween  the  various  layers  substances  intended  to  increase  or 
-€  the  adhesion  of  the  films  could  be  introduced.  The  gela- 
can  be  rendered  more  supple  or  hardened  by  well-known 
is.  Its  incombustibility  can  be  increased  'by  the  addition  of 
in  solution.  In  place  of  gelatine  can  be  used  any  other 
id  substance  having  the  same  or  better  properties  from  the 
of  view  of  transparency  and  non-inflammability.  The 
dion  or  celluloid  film  can  be  prepared  separately  and  covered 
gelatine,  then  with  emulsion  by  the  same  continuous  methods 
lose  used  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper, 
en  in  the  case  of  the  practical  possibility  of  forming  the  final 
in  a  sensitive  state  as  a  single  layer  made  from  a  mixture  of 
ution  of  a  suitable  material,  gelatine  or  the  like,  with  the  emul- 
the  number  of  layers  constituting  the  sensitised  film  according 
iis  invention  would  be  reduced  to  two — the  provisional  one,  to 
ibsequently  removed  ;  and  the  final  one,  to  be  utilised  after  it 
been  subjected,  whilst  connected  to  the  pi’ovisional  one,  to  all 
necessary  photographic  manipulations. 

sensitive  film  thus  constituted  would  have,  of  course,  to  be 
idered  as  being  practically  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
superposition  of  the  three  layers  as  previously  explained,  in 
of  the  fact  that  the  film  would  still  comprise  the  three  essen- 
constituent  parts  of  the  three  layers :  temporary  support,  final 
>ort,  and  emulsion. 

he  treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  ordinary  cine- 
ographic  films  as  regards  exposure,  development,  fixing,  wash- 
and  final  drying. 

fter  drying,  the  provisional  inflammable  layer  or  film  which 
fhe  back  of  the  band,  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  emulsion, 
removed,  which  can  be  effected  in  numerous  ways.  For 
ance,  by  dissolving  the  layer,  by  dipping  the  film  into  a 
ent  for  the  inflammable  film,  such  as  ether,-  alcohol,  acetone, 
zene,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  film  or  that  of  the 


layers  interposed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  possible  to  work  by 
inflation,  as  explained  in  the  inventor’s  French  Patent  No.  333266 
of  June  22,  1903.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  proceed  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

A  few  millimetres  of  the  film  to  be  removed  are  separated  by 
means  of  a  sharp  blade  inserted  between  the  films  at  the  end  of 
the  band.  By  seizing  the  portions  thus  separated  with  the 
fingers  or  with  small  pincers  and  drawing  them  apart,  the  film 
separates  in  a  regular  manner  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
whole  of  its  length  into  two  portions,  one  the  provisional  film 
formed  by  the  collodion  or  celluloid  or  other  material  used,  which 
can  be  employed  for  preparing  new  films,  and  the  other  carrying 
the  images  and  forming  the  non-inflammable  final  film,  which 
can  be  used  without  danger)  in  cinematographs.  Societe  Anonyme 
des  Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques.  Lumiere  et  sas  Fils, 
287,  Cours  Gambetta,  Lyons,  France. 

Peu>  Crade  names. 

Parvex.—  No.  309,719.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class  8. 
The  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  Limited, 
106  and  108,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  photographers  and 
photographic  apparatus  dealers.  January  21,  1909. 

Electrophot. — No.  310,954.  Photographic  enlargements,  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  firm  trading  as  the  Electrophot  Company,  52, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.,  photographic  enlargers. 
March  2,  1909. 

—  — ♦ - — 

Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Cardboard  DisHes. 

A  writer  in  “Photography  and  Focus”  for  April  20  gives  the 
following  instructions  for  making  developing  dishes  at  a  smalt 
cost:— “I  have  had  a  large  developing  dish  in  use  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  size  about  20  x  14,  to  make  which  cost  me,  roughly, 
a  shilling,  and  is  apparently  good  for  long  service. 

“  To  make  it  I  bought  a  sheet  of  very  thick  strawboard,  and  cut 
out  the  shape  of  the  dish,  scoring  the  board  partly  through  to  bend 
it,  as  is  usual  in  making  cardboard  boxes,  etc.  The  seams  were 
papered  with  stout  brown  paper,  and  the  corners,  first  joined  with 
thin  string  to  keep  them  up  to  shape  while  the  glue  dried,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  after  which  the  string  was  cut  and  drawn  out,  and 
a  second  layer  of  paper  glued  over  the  corners.  I  used  common 
glue,  applied  hot,  and  plenty  of  it.  Two  coats  of  paint  and  one 
of  cvcle  enamel  completed  the  dish.  I  use  it,  as  stated  above,  for 
developing,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  would  .serve  for  fixing, 
although  I  sometimes  wash  prints  in  it,  and  the  .small  quantity  of 
hvpo  thus  conveyed  into  the  dish  has  had  no  deleterious  effect 
cn  the  enamel.  A  pulp  dish  of  the  same  size  costs  about  4s.  6d., 
so  that  there  is  a  considerable,  economy  in  making  one  this  way.” 


PCM)  BOOKS. 

Allgemeine  Asthetik  der  photographischen  Kunst  auf  psycho- 
°logischer  Grundlage.  By  Willi  Warstat,  Ph.D.  Halle:  W. 
Knapp.  3  inks. 

This  is  a  highly  theoretical  treatise  of  100  pages.  It  deals 
very  verbosely  with  the  principles  of  pictorial  aesthetics,  and 
discusses  the  various  means  by  which  photographic  results  can  be 
so  managed  as  to  give  the  .highest  aesthetic  pleasure.  It  cannot  be 
called  exciting  reading,  and  would  appear  to  be  too  deep  for  the 
ordinary  photographic  amateur  as  he  is  constituted  in  this  country. 

Modern  Photographische  Kopierverfahren.  By  Dr.  Erich  Stenger. 
Halle :  W.  Knapp.  2  mks. 

In  this  volume,  the  63rd  of  Herr  Knapp  s  “  Encyklopadie  der 
Photographie,”  Dr.  Stenger  performs  the  useful  task  of  bringing 
into  one  volume  a  record  of  the  technical  methods  of  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  which  have  recently  been  devised  or  have  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  of  late.  He  includes  in  this  category  ozobrome  and  the 
silver-bromide-pigment-paper,  known  here  as  “  Carbograph,  ’  the 
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“oil,”’  and  “bromoil”  processes,  the  catatype  process  and  pigment- 
gravure,”  which  latter  is  a  non-transfer  carbon  not  yet  apparent  y 
on  the  market.  Of  these  methods  the  author  gives  information 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  the  materials,  chiefly  from  patent  speci¬ 
fications,  and  as  to  methods  of  working,  which  are  technical  in  their 
nature.  Thus,  he  has  little  to  say  on  the  pictorial  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  pigmenting  of  oil  or  bromoil  prints,  although  his 
description  of  the  technical  working  of  these  processes  is  oommend- 
ably  full,  and  even  extends  to  such  oddments  of  printing  processes 
as  oil-ozobrome  and  gum-ozobrome,  while  his  treatment  is  biiefly 
historical  in  every  case.  He  might  easily  add  to  the  value  of  such 
a  treatise  by  giving  the  references  to  sources  of  original  publication. 

The  largest  share  of  space  is  taken  by  a  description  of  the  catatype 
process,  which  we  are  told  has  now  been  brought  into  a  workable 
state  bv  its  proprietors,  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft, 
of  Berlin.  The  large  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  supplement 
to  that  of  the  inventors  of  the  process,  Drs.  Ostwald  and  Gros, 
has  rather  suggested  the  difficulties  experienced  in  reducing  this 
interesting  method  to  practical  form,  but  Dr.  Stenger  now  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  process  now  “  fur  die  Praxis 
brauchbare  Form  gebracht  werdeni  konnte.”  He  deals  briefly 
with  the  later  patents  and  explains  the  aims  of  the  makers  at 
finding  a  means  for  reducing  the  activity  of  the  catalysing  agent. 
It  appears  that  two  varieties  of  the  process  are  now  upon  the 
German  market,  one  in  which  the  final  print  is  produced  in  a 
manganese  compound,  and  one  in  which  the  catatype  method  is 
applied  to  the  making  of  a  pigment  print.  This  latter  would 
appear  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two,  but  in  any  case  the 
long  series  of  operations  to  which  the  original  paper  negative 
or  positive  is  applied  rather  suggests  that  the  advantages  of  this 
process  of  printing  without  light  must  be  very  considerable 
indeed  for  the  paper  to  compete  with  the  modern  gelatine  and 
collodion  printing  media  in  which  the  after-operations  are  reduced 
to  a  final  state  of  simplicity.  However,  Dr.  Stenger’s  chapter  on  the 
process  is  the  most  useful  review  of  the  recent  progress  which 
has  appeared,  and  is  evidently  written  as  the  result  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  method. 


“  Deutscher  Photographex  Kalender,”  1909. — No  one  has  any 
reason  to  be  at  a  loss  for  information  as  to  houses  in  the  German 
photographic  trade,  when  he  can  buy  Herr  Schwier’s  “Kalender” 
for  2  marks  from  the  office  of  the  “  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung,”  in  Weimar.  The  twenty-second  yearly  issue  of  this  most 
useful  reference  annual  is  a  little  fatter  than  hitherto,  due, 
apparently,  to  the  increase  in  the  memberships  of  the  German 
photographic  societies,  a  full  directory  of  the  members  of  which 
occupies  more  than  half  the  “  Kalender.”  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  volume,  printed  on  yellow  paper,  is  of  more  frequent  service. 
It  contains,  first,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  firms  in  the  German 
photographic  trade ;  secondly,  a  classified  list  of  apparatus  and 
materials,  in  each  case  with  the  firms  manufacturing  or  supplying; 
and,  lastly,  an  alphabetical  list  of  towns,  to  each  of  which  the 
names  of  photographers  or  other  firms  established  there  are 
appended.  The  arrangement  allows  of  very  easy  consultation. 


I)eu)  Apparatus,  §c. 


Heppelwhite  Chairs  and  Settees  for  the  Studio  Sold  by  Siche] 
and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  houses  which  supply  the  pi  ssiona 
photographer  with  his  “accessories”  showing  their  disconl  t  wit! 
the  ugly  furniture  which  has  long  been  found  in  studios.  i€  |U)pf 


their  feelings  are  the  echo  of  those  of  their  customers :  at  th 
supply  is  simply  a  response  to  the  demand.  At  any  rah  chair 
and  settees  of  the  graceful  designs  of  the  English  makers 


obtainable  at  quite  moderate  prices.  We  illustrate  two  beinshow 


“  Photograph ie  als  Lehrforschttngsgegendsitand.” — The  open¬ 
ing  address,  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  Luther  before  the  students  in  the 
photographic  section  of  the  Dresden  Technical  School,  has  been 
reprinted  under  this  title,  and  is  issued  by  Herr  Knapp  as  No.  66 
of  his  “  Encyklopaedie,”  price  1  mk. 

“The  Imperial  Handbook.” — The  1909  edition  of  the  always 
welcome  handbook  of  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Ltd.,  con¬ 
tains  a  varied  assortment  of  brief  notes  and  articles  of  direct  practical 
usefulness  to  the  photographic  worker.  These  relate  to  “  Interiors,” 
“  Under-Exposure,”  “Drying  Negatives,”  “The  Alum  Bath,”  “The 
Fixing  Bath,”  “Developing  and  Toning  P.O.P.,”  “Reducers  for 
Negati  ves,”  “  Combination  Printing  on  Bromide  Paper,”  “  Factors 
Governing  the  Character  of  Negatives,”  “Ccpving  by  Artificial 
Light,”  “  Correct  Exposures,”  and  “  Imperial  Gaslight  Paper  ” — 
truly  a  lengthy'  list,  and  representing  a  stock  of  information  and 
advice  very  clearly  and  concisely  expressed.  The  “  Handbook,” 
which  is  obtainable  free  on  application  to  the  Imperial  Company,  at 
Criekle wood,  also  announces  the  winners  in  the  competition  organised 
last  year  for  photographs  suitable  for  reproduction  in  the  handbook. 
Particulars  of  the  contest  of  a  similar  kind  for  next  year  are  also  given. 


by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.  on  their  premises  at  Bunh.j  Rov 
The  chair  is  sold  at  the  price  of  £2  17s.  6d.,  the  settee  at|4  10 
Messrs.  Sichel  inform  us  that  it  is  their  intention  to  kej  the 
showroom  supplied  with  a  variety  of  furniture  of  the  English  o  e 


nera 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  27  to  May  1. — Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Clul  Sec 
J.  Harris,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone. 

April  29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Secretary 
Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

May  20  to  27. — Malvern  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  May  U 
J.  B.  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 

July  7  and  8. — Canterbury  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  J 
Sec.,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 


EETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  April  24. 

Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Wimbledon  Common. 

-th  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Danzey. 
k  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Denham. 

Sunday,  April  25. 

B  ereoscopic  Society.  Presentation  of  Awards. 

Monday,  April  26. 

n  te  Photographic  Society.  Social. 

I,  >ton  Camera  Club.  Auction  of  Photographic  Goods. 

I  Grammar  School  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
t-  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
i  Photographic  Society.  Open  Night. 

i  nster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Competition  Winter.” 

,  photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  April  27. 

,  mtographic  Society.  “The  Attractions  and  Humours  of  Photographic 
!  rsions.”  Hector  Maclean. 

,  m  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
)  lox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Photographic  Society.  “  Picturesque  Edinboro’.  ”  J.  H.  K.  Todd, 
j  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

■  ;er  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Bromide  Enlarging.”  J.  D. 

Wednesday,  April  28. 

j  Camera  Club.  Practical  Demonstration  of  the  Oil  Process.”  F.  J. 

tographic  Society.  “  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Caihera.”  Goerz 
,  jrn  Lecture. 

i  Friends’ Photographic  Society.  “On  the.  Printing,  Developing,  and 
1  lg  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

.  Thursday,  April  29. 

i  Club.  “Antarctic  Exploration.”  L.  C.  Bernacchi,  Physicist  to  the 
covery”  Expedition. 

rth  Photographic  Society.  “The  History  of  Photography.”  P.  Wliite- 
)  and  C.  P.  Proctor. 

Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
<  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
jg  held  20th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Lamley  in  the  chair.  Mrs.  Minna 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Racial  Types  in  South  Africa  and  the 
f  the  Country,”  which  she  illustrated  with  many  photographs 
Malay  and  Dutch  people,  their  homes  and  occupations.  A 
■  of  these,  of  which  the  subjects  were  figure  studies  taken  in 
rooms,  presented  most  pleasing  pictorial  effects,  and  were 
applauded  by  those  present. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Kinds  of  Trade  Work. — In  their  new  price  list,  just  issued, 
Dorrett  and  Martin,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Upper  Tooting, 
i,  S.W.,  have  done  themselves  justice.  They  prominently 
the  many  branches  of  trade  work  which  they  do,  and,  as 
>w,  do  very  well  and  promptly.  Apart  from  the  stock  lines  of 
e,  carbon,  and  platinotype  enlargements,  they  make  a 
.y  of  certain  very  attractive  mounted  and  finished  enlarge- 
at  a  moderate,  but  decent,  price.  Messrs.  Dorrett  and 
are  not  a  firm  turning  out  the  wretched  stuff  of  the  cheapest 
which  passes  nowadays  as  photography.  They  offer  credit- 
ork  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  this  principle  rules  also  in  their 
for  development,  contact-printing,  slide-making,  retouching, 
her  service,  such  as  the  making  of  multiple  and  stamp  nega- 
eopying  coloured  subjects,  etc.  Tinted  prints  and  engineers’ 
of  tracings  are  also  here  priced,  but  perhaps  the  firm’s  most 
department  is  that  for  the  supply  of  miniatures,  either  on 
)r  °Pal  or  the  cheaper  class  of  article  produced  with  a  cellu- 
u'face.  These  range  from  Is.  2d.  to  4s.  6d.,  and  the  firm 
all  grades  of  jewellery,  in  which  they  may  be  inserted.  The 
work,  too,  in  “photo-buttons  ”  and  “  stamp  photos  ”  is  well 
ded,  and  the  whole  catalogue,  which  is  sent  post  free  to  bona 
ide  or  business  readers  of  the  “B.J.,”  suggests  many  ways  in 
the  enterprising  photographer  may  take  advantage  of  the 
nt  and  varied  work  done  by  Messrs.  Dorrett  and  Martin. 

Tella  Camera  Company,  of  68,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C., 
ust  issued  the  1909  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
as  particulars  relating  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  cameras, 
shutters,  and  accessories  obtainable  from  this  firm.  Special 
on  is  drawn  to  the  “  Avenue  ”  outfit,  which  from  the  descrip- 
/ou  ^  aPpear  to  be  exceedingly  good  value  for  the  low  price 


charged  namely,  £3  2s.  6d.,  in  half-plate  size.  Photographers 
intending  to  exchange  old  goods  for  new,  or  to  add  to  their  present 
outfit,  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Telia  Company  for  a  copy  of 
this  list. 

New  Professional  Requisites  in  considerable  variety  are 
described  in  the  current  number  (No.  10)  of  the  “  Professional 
Photographer,”  issued  by  Kodak,  Limited,  from  Glerkenwell  Road, 
London,  E.C. 

- 4 - 

Commercial  $  Cegai  intelligence. 

Inventor’s  Affairs. — The  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  case  of 
Birt  Acres,  of  St.  Vincent’s  House,  St.  Vincent  Road,  Westcliffe-on- 
Sea,  managing  director  of  a  photographic  films  company,  was  held 
at  14,  Bedford  Row,  London,  on  April  19.  The  debtor  does  not  admit 
insolvency,  and  has  not  furnished  a  deficiency  account.  There  are 
thirty-one  unsecured  creditors  for  £544  11s.  7d.,  and  two  fully 
secured  for  £4,000,  but  debtor  estimates  the  value  of  the  securities 
held  by  these  two  creditors  at  £6,300,  leaving  a  (surplus  of  £2,300. 
The  other  assets  are  500  £1  shares  in  a  company,  14  £1  shares  in 
another,  and  one  good  book  debt  of  £966.  Altogether  the  estimated 
surplus  is  £3,235.  The  Official  Receiver,  in  his  observations,  states 
that  the  act  of  bankruptcy  on  which  the  Receiving  Order  was  made 
was  the  failure  of  the  debtor  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a 
bankruptcy  notice  served  upon  him.  Debtor  states  that  he  com¬ 
menced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  manufacturer  of  photo¬ 
graphic  films  at  Salisbury  Road,  Barnet,  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
with  certain  patents  and  machines  made  by  himself  and  about  £100 
cash  capital.  About  1897  he  sold  the  business  to  a  private  company, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  wound  up  voluntarily,  debtor  taking 
some  of  the  machinery  as  his  interest.  He  started  business  again  at 
Athenaeum  Road,  Whetstone,  and  subsequently  bought  land  at 
Wickford,  Essex,  and  erected  works  upon  it  at  a  cost  of  £500.  In 
December,  1907,  he  sold  the  business  with  the  Wickford  premises 
to  a  company  for  £2,540  cash  and  £3,496  shares,  and  agreed  to 
lease  the  Whetstone  premises  to  the  same  company  at  a  rent  of 
£125  a  year.  This  company  is  the  one  in  which  debtor  holds  the 
500  £1  shares,  and  is  also  the  company  which  with  another  is 
scheduled  as  debtor  for  the  book  debt  of  £966,  but  the  company 
claim  that  they  have  a  substantial  call  upon  debtor’s  estate.  The 
unsecured  liabilities  are  in  respect  of  debts  contracted'  on  behalf  of 
the  companies  of  which  the  debtor  claims  to  be  a  creditor,  a  loan, 
and  private  debts.  The  creditors  stated  to  be  fully  secured  hold  free¬ 
hold  premises  at  Whetstone  (subject  to  an  option  to  the  purchasing 
company  to  purchase  for  £2,500),  3,000  £1  shares  in  the  purchasing 
company,  and  a  policy  on  the  debtor’s  life  for  £1,000.  Debtor  was 
present,  and  was  questioned  by  the  Official  Receiver  and  the  creditors 
as  to  his  relations  with  the  company,  and  disputed  that  he  owed  the 
company  money.  He  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  in  full 
all  but  one  or  two  special  debts,  and  suggested  that  he  could  success¬ 
fully  carry  on  the  business  under  certain  conditions.  Doubts  were 
expressed  by  the  meeting  as  to  the  debtor’s  chance  of  doing  this,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Receiver  to  adjudicate  him  bank¬ 
rupt.  Debtor  finally  consented  to  this  course  being  taken. 

Valentine  and  Sons  (1907),  Ltd. — This  large  Dundee  photographic 
business  made  a  profit  in  1908  of  £12,822,  and  after  paying  directors’ 
fees,  setting  aside  £1,500  to  depreciation,  and  paying  the  preference 
share  dividend,  including  the  balance  of  £625  brought  forward,  there 
is  £7,764  left,  of  which  £2,550  is  devoted  to  extinguish  half  the 
brokerage  and  formation  expenses  appearing  in  the  balance  sheet,  and 
then  the  ordinary  shares  get  6  per  cent,  for  the  year.  This  leaves 
£2,213  to  go  forward,  subject  to  payment  of  directors’  and  auditors’ 
fees.  The  total  of  the  balance  sheet  is  £158,753,  in  which  only 
£11,200  figures  as  goodwill.  Sundry  debtors  owed  the  company  at 
December  31  £39,375,  and  it  owed  sundry  creditors  £19,523,  including 
£4,702  due  to  bankers.  The  depreciation  fund  stands  at  £3,000. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

W.  T.  Cole  and  Son.— £1,000  (£10).  To  take  over  the  business 
of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  optician,  and  dealer  in  photographic  mate¬ 
rials,  carried  on  by  W.  B.  Cole,  at  17,  St.  Mary  Street,  Weymouth, 
and  at  Melcombe  Regis,  Dorset,  as  W.  T.  Cole  and  Son.  Private. 
17,  St,  Mary  Street,  Weymouth. 
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Corresponaence. 


The  Aerograph  in  Scotland. — Firms  in  Scotland  are  now  having 
brought  to  their  notice  specimens  of  aerograph  work.  Mr.  A.  Aufholz, 
representing  the  Aerograph  Company,  43,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.C.,  will  be  at  the  Old  Waverley  Hotel,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow, 
from  Tuesday,  April  20,  to  May  6;  and  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Carlton, 
from  May  Y,  for  one  week.  The  new  machine  for  colouring  mounts, 
etc.,  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  interested  in  this  class  of  work  should 
endeavour  to  make  an  appointment  and  see  the  machine  in  operation. 
Besides,  there  will  be  shown  many  examples  of  aerograph  work  for 
all  branches  of  photographic  practice.  Mr.  Aufholz  is  an  expert  in 
this  department,  and  will  be  prepared  to  give  those  calling  on  him 
by  appointment  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  work  of  the  aero¬ 
graph. 

Photography  in  Natural  History. — Our  contemporary,  the 
“  Camera,”  of  Philadelphia,  gives  in  a  recent  issue  the  drawing 


Mr.  Tom-Titt :  “How  is  it,  Mr.  Crowe,  I  never  see  your  partner, 
Mr.  Owle?” 


Mr.  Crowe:  “Oh,  he’s  always  in  the  darkroom.  Greatest  thing 
•ever— lie  can  develop  plates  without  using  a  ruby  lantern.” 

we  reproduce,  not  stating,  however,  whether  it  is  indebted  for  it 
to  Mr.  Martin  Duncan. 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Society,  of  New  York 
State,  on  its  impending  meeting  in  New  York,  are  to  be  very 
heartily  entertained  by  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Association. 
A  song-book  composed/  for  the  occasion  reaches  us  in  advance. 
Under  the  title  “lidgety  Fotographers’,  Frolic  Formulae  and  Sorrow- 
Soothing  Songster,”  this  publication  contains  innumerable  personal 
references  and  skits,  strung  together  to  popular  airs  such  as  “  March¬ 
ing  to  Georgia.”  For  example,  Mr.  Falk  on  copyright  (chorus 
of  “  Everybody  Works  but  Father  ”)  :  — 

Ben  Falk  he  loves  copy-right, 

He’s  got  it  in  his  blood, 

Congress  cuts  up  di-does, 

He  falls  down  with  a  thud. 

Then  he  ups  and  cus-ses 
Spits  on  both  his  hands, 

Kicks  up  some  more  mus-ses, 

AND  THEN  HE  LANDS. 

“  National  Photo-Bulletin.”— We  have  received  a  recent  issue 
of  the  “  National  Photo-Bulletin,”  published  by  the  Photographic 
Department  of  the  National  Drug  and  Chemical  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  Montreal.  The  “  Bulletin  ”  is  a  monthly  issue, 
which  brings  new  apparatus  and  materials  before  the  notice  of  the 
amateur,  and  gives  him  some  useful  tips  and  articles.  It  is  distri¬ 
buted  gratis  through  the  dealers — the  Drug  and  Chemical  Company 
are  not  retailers — and  should  prove  a  valuable  and  direct  means  of 
reaching  and  interesting  amateur  workers  in  the  Dominion.  We 
see  that  British  firms  occupy  the  leading  places  among  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 


'jy 


nd 


%■*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  express* 
our  correspondents. 

**•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  pc  r 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

A  CAUTION  TO  INTENDING  PURCHASERS  OF  BUSINES:  s 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -May  I  solicit  the  favour  of  a  short  space  in 
“Journal”  to  warn  those  of  my  brother  “pros.,”  especially 
younger  and  less  experienced,  anticipating  purchasing  a  pi 
graphic  business?  I  am  on  the  “  qui  vive  ”  for  a  business,  k1 
amongst  several  replies  to  inquiries  to  advertisements  1  had  n<- 
from  a  party  offering  me,  what  he  termed,  his  “  business.”  j,w 
I  happen  to  know  the  vendor,  to  my  cost,  also  the  “  busine,’ 
which  has  not  been  in  existence  more  than  two  years.  His  st 
“  business  was  one  of  a  three  years’  duration !  !  There  is  no  d'bt 
that  this  is  one  of  many  “  faked  up  ”  for  sale.  I  am  informed  at 
the  premises  have  been  newly  decorated  and  furnished,  and  rejte 
wi,th  all  new  apparatus,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  v 
nice  and  .pleasing  to  an  artistic  eye,  but  what  one  would  like  t<  ie 
assured  of  is  the  existence  of  a  genuine  turnover. 

This  type  of  business  is  opened  and  run  by  an  expert  in  Lh 
photography  and  “slimness.”  The  concern  is  “worked  ”  and  adi- 
tised  for  all  it  is  worth,  free  sittings  given,  etc.,  so  that  the  “  boo  ” 
can  show  a  respectable  turnover  !  The  consequence  is  that  te 
market  becomes  glutted,  and  people  are  “fed  up”  with  plu- 
graphs.  Then  comes  the  slump,  and  then  the  “  business  ”  is  pulp 
for  sale,  “owing  to  ill-health,”  etc.,  etc.  !!  ! 

My  advice  to  those  contemplating  making  a  start  on  their  ow  is 
to  make  thorough  inquiries  as  to  how  long  the  business  under  u- 
sideration  has  been  established,  and,  if  only  a  short  time,  to  h)e 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  at  a  valuation  of  apparatus,  furnitk 
stock-in-trade,  etc.,;  also  see  that  the  lease  is  in  order;  see  mt 
the  tenant  is  liable  for ;  if  any  structural  alterations  have  been  m;0, 
and  if  so-,  whether  the  tenant  has  agreed  to  put  things  “  as  |u 
were  ”  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

There  are  many  other  pitfall-s  for  the  unwary,  but  which  the  Edlr 
cannot  afford  me  the  space  to  ventilate  now.  In  conclusion,  It 
me  say  that  “  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ”  is  a  very  necessjy 
quality  in  dealing  with  these  “  D.  S.  Windles  ”  and  vendors  f 
“sucked  oranges.” — Yours  faithfully,  Once  Bitte> 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTEI 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  observations  made  by  you  in  your  issue  of  e 
9th,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Stokes’s  letter  in  your  last,  have  been  read  c 
me  and  no  doubt  by  the  majority  of  your  readers  with  consider!  e 
interest,  affording,  as  they  do,  valuable,  if  somewhat  discomfiti  , 
information  to  users  of  focal-plane  shutters. 

I  think,  however,  that  when  you  assume  the  efficiency  oi  t 
modern  diaphragmatic  shutter  opening  in  iris  form  and  of  the  bt 
type  to  be  33^  per  cent,  at  top  speed,  you  do  this  type  an  injusti . 
If  all  factors  are  considered,  in  my  humble  opinion  50  per  ce  ■ 
would  be  a  closer  and  fairer  approximation,  irrespective  of  s r 
period  of  full  opening.  In  one  of  two  iris  shutters  tested  (sub- 
quent  to  my  paper)  of  the  above  description  there  is,  however  i 
distinct,  if  small,  period  of  full  opening  at  top  speed,  probably  ci 
to  inertia  of  the  leaves  on  reversal,  coupled  possibly  with  a  certn 
amount  of  play.  A  test  of  the  other  shutter  illustrates  that 
highest  speeds  the  period  of  closing  is  materially  longer  than 
slow  speeds  ;  it  also  shows  that  the  movement  at  some  speeds  is  v< 
far  from  being  either  continuous  or  uniform.  An  ancient  “  Uni  cum 
records  good  efficiency  at  highest  speed — l-40th  second  actual,  thou 
marked  on  the  dial  somewhat  differently.  The  elliptical  method 
opening,  I  hear,  is  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  star-shap 
opening,  which  will  result  in  greater  efficiency,  and  it  is  to 
hoped  in  lessened  tendency  to  variation  in  speeds  through  outsi 
influences. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Stokes’s  letter,  I  must  cordially  agree  vn 
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ments  and  the  inspired  press  notices  which  are  now  and  again  let 
loose  on  the  public. 

Your  protest,  believe  me,  is  quite  too  late  to  affect  the  Christmas 
cards  of  1909 ;  these  have  been  long  finished  with,  but  were  they  on 
the  stocks  your  protest  would  have  no  weight ;  the  publishers  will 
go  on  producing  the  thing  they  consider  will  sell— and  that  they 
claim  is  the  rubbish  you  decry — and  will  be  quite  unaffected  by  any 
criticism  from  any  outside  source. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  turned  out  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Christmas  card  designs  for  various  publishers,  but  the  curious 
thing  is  that  when  we  see  our  work  reproduced  we  are  often  unable 
to  recognise  it,  so  badly,  indeed,  has  it  been  reproduced;  and  I 
must  say  some  of  the  most  original  and  strikingly  interesting  and 
novel  lines  have  been  turned  down,  while  something  that  has  been 
done  twenty  times  before  seems  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  repeat,  novelty  in  Christmas  cards  is  evidently  not  re¬ 
quired.  I  have  had  passing  through  my  hands  some  eighty  original 
subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  type — they  were  landscapes  of  the 
most  beautiful  qmality,  done  by  an  artist  who  had  exceptional 
genius.  These  subjects  were  absolutely  the  thing ;  they  were  shown 
to  one  of  the  largest  Christmas  card  publishers,  who  made  the 
remark  that  they  were  not  buying  any  new  material  as  they  wanted 
to  re-usc  so  much  old  material  they  had  got.  Another  said  they 
were  very  beautiful,  but  as  they  were  quite  of  a  novel  character  they 
thought  they  would  not  try  them,  and  so  on.  At  last  one  publisher 
took  twelve  of  them,  and  I  have  just  seen  the  proofs,  which  for  a 
wonder  have  been  beautifully  reproduced ;  but  out  of  almost  all  the 
Christmas  card  publishers  who  saw  these  designs  only  one  firm  saw 
anything  in  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I,  like  many  other 
workers,  cannot  waste  time  in  catering  for  the  Christmas  card  trade. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  original  workers  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  had  to  give  Christmas  card  designing  up  altogether,  for, 
quite  apart  from  the  refusal  of  original  designs,  the  prices  obtain¬ 
able  are,  as  a  rule,  not  worth  accepting. 

You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter  if  you  think  well. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Not  Self-Satisfied. 


il  23,  1909.] 


arks  as  to  the  absurd  claims  which  have  been  made  by 
and  others  in  respect  of  focal-plane  shutters,  an  efficiency 
'  per  cent,  under  all  conditions  being  frequently  inferred  or 
1  claimed.  In  the  point  raised — or,  rather,  as  I  now  learn, 
y  Py  me— I  had  little  doubt  that  a  perceptible  loss  of  efficiency 
though  my  limited  mathematics  were  unable  to  give  it  a 
value.  Your  correspondent’s  formula  appears  to  furnish  a 
and  useful  guide  to  an  approximate  realisation  of  the  loss 
d  in  this  and  other  kindred  conditions. 

itokes,  however,  says  that  in  the  conditions  shown  in  the 
the  “duration”  is  doubled,  not  decreased,  as  assumed  by 
jssiblv,  indeed  probably,  my  assumption  was  wrong,  but  I 
help  thinking  Mr.  Stokes  is  in  error  also  in  an  opposite 
a.  With  a  slit  in  advance  of  the  focal  plane,  as  illustrated  in 
jram,  the  image  of  an  object  reflecting  light  equally  would 
on  the  focussing  screen  as  a  bright  line,  with  maximum 
ity  of  no  measurable  width,  in  the  centre  of  a  band  of  light 
han  the  slit,  and  vignetting  from  the  centre  on  each  side, 
jrceptihly  as  points  opposite  the  edges  of  the  slit  are 
hed.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  duration  of  exposure 
and  of  light  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  slit  of 
vidth  in  contact  with  the  plate.  A  part,  and  probably  a 
irt,  would  have  no  perceptible  action  on  the  piate  during  the 
af  the  blind  across  it,  especially  if  a  rapidly  moving  object 
eing  recorded.  If  we  make  an  assumption  that  all  the 
ed  parts  are  inoperative  so  far  as  the  plate  is  concerned,  it  is 
3nt  to  an  infinitely  narrow  slit  in  contact  with  the  plate  and 
quent  shortening  of  exposure.  Such  a  big  assumption  is,  of 
not  warranted,  though  true  in  part ;  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
y  on  the  question  of  “  speeds,”  'but  also  on  that  of  efficiency, 
i  factor  which  might  readily  be  overlooked  in  a  purely  mathe- 
treatment  of  the  problem. — Yours  faithfully, 
erstead,  Surrey.  E.  A.  Salt. 

PRESENT  BANALITY  IN  .CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

emen, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  remarks  in  the 
h  Printer  ”  on  British  Christmas  cards,  and  wonder  what 
ilishers  of  Great  Britain  will  say  to  them.  My  impression 
cannot  say  anything  to  justify  their  position.  The  Christmas 
•ade,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  seems  to  have  come  to  that 
toere  originality  has  ceased  both  in  design  and  literary  mat- 
he  real  trouble,  I  may  tell  you,  is  this  :  that  every  Christmas 
iblisher  believes  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the 
las  card  trade,  and  suggestions  either  for  literary  matter  or 
tion  are  not  required,  particularly  if  any  novel  line  be  offered, 
iblishers’  argument  all  along  is  they  do  not  want  to  publish 
ig  novel,  as  they  know  what  the  public  will  buy ;  and  so  cliffi- 
it  to  move  the  publishers  to  do  something  new  or  anything 
the  way,  that  it  is  almost  useless  attempting  to  put  any  time 
direction.  It  is  the  old,  old  story — British  trade  prejudice 
3  self-satisfaction  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  “who  quite  knows 
ie  wants,  thank  you,”  so  he  says. 

vre  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  in  the  United  States, 
itrasting  this  Free  Trade  country  with  America,  one  can  only 
dnced  how  hopelessly  we  are  behind  times.  In  1899,  when  I 
that  country,  I  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  go-aheadness  and 
ien-minded  receptiveness,  if  I  might  say  so,  of  the  people  of 
a;  it  is  the  want  of  this  very  receptiveness  that  is  sending 
untry  to  the  dogs. 

o  the  literary  matter  that  decorates  most  of  the  Christmas 
hat  emanate  from  most  of  the  so-called  art  publishers,  this 
nly  high-faluting  and  sentimental  nonsense,  and  not  at  all 
e  either  for  those  who  send  or  those  who  receive  the  cards, 
is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  English  language  that 
be  taken  from  our  poets,  our  standard  works,  etc.  This, 
?r,  is  simply  ignored. 

floral  abominations  that  are  turned  out,  too,  I  agree  with  you, 
>ckingly  designed.  The  latest  horror  is  the  embossed  celluloid 
nd  I  am  told  there  is  a  great  sale  for  this  class  of  card.  This 
;o,  there  will  always  be  publishers  who  will  produce  them ;  but 
3  something  better  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  public 
lething  more  truly  artistic  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Their 
s,  they  are  there  to  make  money,  and  not  to  educate  the 
although  we  hear  something  of  this  in  the  fluffy  advertise¬ 
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To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  a  somewhat  belated  protest  against  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  E.  West  in  his  letter  on  page  225  of 
your  issue  of  March  19,  wherein  Mr.  West  says  that  “  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  No.  60”  “seems  too  trivial  for  the  purpose”  of  making 
up  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  photography  for  a  photographic 
society.  For  the  particular  purpose  mentioned,  where  a  few  of 
the  most  vital  facts  connected  with  the  subject  are  to  be  stated 
with  brevity  and  interest  within  a  short  time,  “  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture,  No.  60,”  “  Who1  Discovered  Photography?  ”  would  seem  to  be 
most  desirable  as  a  source  of  information.  With  regard  to  the 
quality  of  its  information,  its  accuracy  in  detail  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  facts,  I  need  but  point  out  that  the  monograph  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  the  present  editor  of  the 
“  B.J.,”  and  very  carefully  supplemented  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Can- 
field,  both  of  whom  are  known  as  authorities  in  this  special  field. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Tennant  and  Ward. 

122,  East  25th  Street,  New  York. 

April  12,  1909. 


SULPHIDE  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  Mr.  Blake  Smith’s  contention — expressed  in 
his  letter  of  last  week’s  issue — that  the  failure  of  stale  sulphide 
solutions  is  due  to  the  production  of  “hypo”  with  concomitant  re¬ 
duction  in  the  percentage  of  sodium  sulphide,  everyone  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  this  toning  process  will,  I  think, 
agree.  At  any  rate,  this  is  true  for  a  certain  degree  of  staleness  of 
the  sulphide  solution. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  letter  on  which  I,  and 
probably  others  of  your  readers,  would  welcome  some  elucidation. 

Mr.  Blake  Smith  asserts  the  product  of  the  ferricyanide-bromide 
bleaching  bath  to  be  a  lake  of  silver  and  silver  bromide.  The  term 
“lake,”  I  take  it,  is  appropriate  for  those  bodies  which  with  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  individuality  nevertheless  show  consider¬ 
able  variability  in  percentage  composition.  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Blake  Smith’s  analyses  of  the  substance  constituting  the 
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bleached  image  have  varied  widely,  and  one  would  like  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  variation  he  has  found  to  justify  him  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  instance  of  the  term  “lake.”  So  far  as  my  analyses  have 
gone  they  show  the  product  of  the  bleaching  bath  to  have  (speaking 
with  due  regard  to  the  unavoidable  -errors  of  a  difficult  quantitative 
estimation)  a  constant  composition. 

But  if  the  product  has  a  constant  composition,  why  call  it  a  lake? 
If,  assuming  what  has  not  yet  been  disproved,  the  constancy 
of  composition  of  the  bleached  product,  it  is  to  be  called  a  lake, 
then  consistency  demands  that  we  deny  to  ordinary  silver  sub-bro¬ 
mide  (Ag2Br)  the  dignity  of  a  salt;  we  must  call  it  a  lake'  of  silver 
and  silver  bromide!  Though  the  term  “lake”  implies  a  negation  of 
knowledge  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied,  yet  it  seems  to 
minister  to  many  as  a  sort  of  chemical  “  Mesopotamia,”  soothing  and 
satisfying  the  troubled  soul. 

Mr.  Blake  Smith  states  that  when  the  bleached  image  is  placed 
in  hypo,  this  reagent  dissolves  the  silver  bromide  of  the  lake,  leav¬ 
ing  the  silver  of  the  lake  as  a  faint  residual  image.  Then  why  is 
not  this  residual  image  of  silver  silver-like  in  appearance?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  so.  Is  it,  perchance,  the  case  of  a  lake  again — a  lake  of 
silver  in  gelatine,  or  a  lake  of  silver  in  the  cellulose  of  the  paper? 

Surely  this  faint  residual  image  remaining  after  the  bleached  print 
has  been  treated  with  hypo  is  nothing  else  than  what  has  been 
called  the  residual  image  of  development,  i.e.,  that  portion  of  the 
original  developed  image  which  is  not  silver.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
else  than  what  you  get  if  you  treat  an  ordinary  (untoned)  bromide 
print  with  persulphate  or  other  silver  solvent. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  prodigality  in  Mr,  Blake  Smith’s 
recommendation  that  dilute  (1  per  cent.)  solutions  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  should  be  thrown  away  after  use.  I  have  been  constantly 
using  over  and  over  again  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  a  1.2  per 
cent,  solution,  and  it  is  still  acting  so  efficiently  that  I  take  with 
some  demur  the  advice  to  “throw  it  as  rubbish  to  the  void.” 

I  -would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  I 
made  in  the  “B.J.”  of  November  30,  1906,  in  describing  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  this  practically  perpetual  sulphide  solution.  I 
there  spoke  of  it  as  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphydrate ;  from  its 
method  of  preparation  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  solution  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  sodium  sulphide.  I  would  also  add  that  more  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  other  brands  of  paper  than  the  Wellington  (exclusively 
used  in  the  investigation  referred  to  above)  have  led  me  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  use  double  the  quantity  of  water  stated  in  the  paper 
(i.e.,  500  cc.  instead  of  250  cc.). — Yours  faithfully, 

Douglas  Carnegie. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to-  my  letter  on  this  subject  in  your  issue 
of  March  19,  your  “  Ex  Cathedra  ”  article,  and  the  further  letters 
in  March  26  issue,  I  may  at  once  state  that  had  I  remembered  your 
leader  of  January  29  my  letter  would  not  have  been  written,  as  this 
seems  to  fit  most  of  the  facts  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  Of  course,  I 
must  now  admit  that  hypo  is  formed  as  the  result  of  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  sodium  sulphide,  as  my  friend  found  on  looking  up 
his  “  Watts.” 

What  brought  the  matter  up  was  this  :  A  case  came  uvder  my  notice 
in  which  prints  were  satisfactorily  bleached,  one  of  the  well-known 
commercial  sepia  toning  sets  being  used,  but  would  not  darken.  Part 
of  the  sulphide  solution,  which  had  not  previously  been  uncorked, 
was  measured  out,  diluted,  and  applied.  When  it  was  noted  that 
there  was  no  action  the  remainder  of  the  solution  was  poured  into 
the  dish,  naturally  without  any  effect.  The  bleached  image  in  one 
case  appeared  to  be  of  the  usual  depth  and  colour,  whilst  in  another 
case  it  had  partly  disappeared. 

However  unsatisfactory  the  experiments  detailed  in  my  letter  may 
have  been,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  using  the  same  bleach¬ 
ing  tablets  and  adding  two  grains  of  hypo  to  each  ounce  of  bleaching 
solution,  I  absolutely  duplicated  mv  correspondent’s  failures.  In 
this  particular  case  the  chemicals  were  above  suspicion,  and  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  bleacher  with  hypo  seems  the  only  explanation. 

I  quite  saw  at  the  time  of  writing  that  fresh  sulphide  plus  hypo 
was  not  the  same  as  decomposed  sulphide,  but  it  appeared  to  me, 
and  it  still  does  so,  that  if  we  are  to  account  for  this  specific  result 
by  deterioration  and  the  formation  of  hypo  we  must  pre-suppose 
complete  decomposition — all  hypo  and  no  sulphide — or  very  nearly 
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so,  at  any  rate.  Under  no  conditions  of  keeping  likely  to  < 
practice  could  such  total  conversion  take  place. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  sodium  sulphide 
decompose,  but,  although  I  have  frequently  used  the 
large  bottle  when  it  was  in  a  liquid  state,  no  ill  result  has  beeiound 
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In  the  “  Photo-Notes  ”  article,  which  prompted  this  discuss 
statement  is  made  that  a  wreak  solution  “  will  not  keep  at  al 
set  against  this,  I  have  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  which  was  i 
November,  1906,  with  ordinary  tap  water,  portion*;  of  whi< 
used  at  the  time,  and  the  bottle  was  then  forgotten,  and  1  1( 
prints  cut  in  two  and  partly  toned  with  this  and  partly  w 
solution,  show  no  difference  whatever.  Furthermore,  on 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  in  an  open  pyro  bottle  in  the  open 
three  weeks,  it  still  gave  normal  results.  In  other  wor 
deterioration  bogey,  in  my  experience,  is  greatly  exaggerated,  a  lougl 
I  may  have  been  fortunate  in  my  choice  of  sulphides,  which,  ii  dent 
ally,  have  always  been  of  the  white  variety. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  of  explaining  failures  is  to  ;sum< 
deterioration  of  the  sulphide,  but,  in  my  opinion,  most  (es  o 
yellowish  tones  are  due  to  unsuitable  black  and  white  print!  n  th< 
first  instance.  Where,  however,  we  have  the  yellowing  caied  t< 
an  extreme  stage,  or  where  it  amounts  to  a  complete  refusal  to  rken 
with  or  without  slight  destruction  of  the  bleached  imag  sue] 
deterioration  doubtless  enters  into  the  failure,  although  I  thi  tha 
overworking  the  bath  until  the  sulphide  is  nearly  exhaust  is  , 
more  frequent  cause  of  the  trouble.  Apart  from  this,  varying  gree 
of  contamination  of  the  bleacher  with  hypo'  will  most  certainl  brin; 
about  precisely  the  same  result,  and  the  possibility  of  this  bfgth 
correct  explanation  in  individual  cases  must  not  be  lost  sigl  of.- 
Yours  faithfully,  J.  Bivx. 

Chiswick,  April  14,  1909. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article  on  this  subject  i  you 
issue  of  April  2,  the  real  cause  of  complaint  is  the  fad  tha 
the  photographic  profession  is  over-run  with  the  “  amateur  jrme 
professional,”  thr’ough  finding  out  that  there  is  very  litti  in 
that  cannot  be  picked1  up,”  as  you  term  it. 

The  “  amateur  turned  professional  ”  in  his  egotism  thin  tha 
because  he  happens  to  turn  out  a  fairly  good  picture  at  c 
perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  exposures,  and,  probably  owing  >  th 
flattery  of  his  friends,  which  causes  his  already  over-swellej  hea 
to  (swell  still  more,  thinks  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  art 
studio.  His  friends  and  relations  sit  for  him  and  sav,  bat 
clever  fellow  he  must  be ! 

In  about  a  month  or  two,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  pres  e  < 
business,  you  see  an  “ad.”  in  the  local  paper,  setting- for  th; 
Mr.  Blank  has  a  vacancy  for  an  apprentice,  or  “  articled  pit 
as  he  puts  it,  in  his  well-appointed  studio,  premium  required. 

The  poor  gulled  “articled  pupil  ”  commences  his  duties  ;  is  g>  rail 
shown  the  way  to  print,  tone,  and  develop  a  few  poor  sp-  mer 
of  'bromide  portraits;  and1  as  regards  retouching,  his  masteivoul 
not  know  a  properly  retouched  negative  if  he  saw  one,  leav  ;  or 
proper  printing  in  the  various  processes,  lighting  and  shadii  an 
all  multifarious  branches  that,  properly  done,  go  to  makbip 
beautiful  portrait.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradictic  th; 
the  overstocked  labour  market  in  the  photographic  profesm 
solely  owing  to  the  “amateur  turned  professional.”  With 
last  two  years  seven  studios  have  been  started  in  this  d 
all  but  one  being  “amateur  turned  professional,”  and  near]} 
c*ne  of  them  has  been  advertising  for  young  ladies  to  lea 
business — of  course  with  a  premium  attached.  The  man  ir 
a  poor  mean  object  who  would  take  apprentices  with  tl 
idea  of  getting  work  done  cheaply,  and,  of  course,  badl; 
at  that. 

There  were  four  apprentices  where  I  learnt  photography 
South  of  England  (before  the  dry-plate  days),  and  we  lear 
whole  routine,  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder:  plate  clninj 
albuminising  plates,  and1  paper  sensitising,  etc.,  and  we  all  vie  wit 
each  other  in  our  work.  The  consequence  was  we  have  all  h1  th 
highest  possible  situations  at  splendid  salaries,  and  I  believe  hn 
out  of  the  four  are  now  employers  of  artistic  talent. 
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i  the  other  hand — having  had  nearly  40  years  in  photography, 

,  ;)eaj-  from  experience — when  a  fully  qualified  man  takes  a 
nimn  apprentice,  I  have  found  that  the  parents  or  guardians 
J  jjg  pupil  after  a  few  weeks,  want  to  know  how  is  it  that  the 
il  has  not  been  started  in  the  “studio,”  or  else  has  not  already 
I  ,me  a  fully  fledged  “black  and  white  artist,”  or  “miniature 
rtor”;  hi  fact,  as  a  rule,  parents  generally  want  the  pupil 
start  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  the  top  of  the  ladder 
ead1  of  the  bottom. 

he  parents,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  to  the  pupil’s 
rest  to  “obey”  the  master,  back  the  pupil  up  in  all  kinds  of 
ibordination,  such  as  coming  late  to  business,  and  wanting  to 
everything  but.  the  right  thing;  in  fact,  parents  are  conceited 
ugh  to  think  that  they  practically  own  the  business,  because 
art,  or  the  whole,  of  a  small  paltry  premium  has  been  paid. 

1  have  such  a  case  with  me  at  present.  The  indentures  have  only 
n  signed  nine  weeks,  and  out  of  that  time  the  pupil  or  apprentice 
I  stayed  away  three  weeks  and  four  days,  without  leave,  simply 
ause  she  wants  to  start  right  into  black-and-white  finishing 
1  miniature  painting,  and  I  wish  her  to  learn  the  groundwork 
retouching  first. 

have  already  received  several  letters  from  the  parents ;  the 
t  one  stated'  that  a  gentleman  told  her  (the  parent)  that  her 
ighter  could  easily  be  proficient  in  retouching  in  three  months 
1  would  then  command  £1  per  week,  and  that  I  must  immediately 
the  pupil  go  on  with  miniature  painting  and  the  colouring  of 
ge  heads.  Have  you,  or  any  one  else,  ever  heard  of  such  idiotic 
nsense  ? 

Apprentices  or  pupils  should  do  whatever  the  master  legally  asks 
1 3m  to  do,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  parents  should  not 
;erfere  with  the  •  “  genuine  masters  ”  ;  then  one  could  turn  out 
illy  clever  photographic  artists,  of  course,  always  provided  that 
ere  was  some  artistic  element  in  the  pupil,  and  that  the  pupil 
shed  to  leam. 

“You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him 
ink.”  So  it  is  with  some 'pupils ;  they  are  stubborn  and  will  not 
irn,  and  the  consequences  are,  the  master1  let's  them  go  their 
m  way. 

The  cry  about  not  teaching  apprentices  studio  work  is  all  very 
ell  in  its  way,  but  some  apprentices  seem  to  lose  their  heads 
lmediately  a  sitter  enters  a  studio,  and  if  it  is  a  lady  “decollete,” 
ey  simply  stare  as  though  they  were  hypnotised. 

In  the  case  of  an  ungainly  pupil  I  have  always  found  it  the  best 
>licy  to  write  and  inform  the  parents  that  it  would  be  best  to 
aicel  the  indentures  and  return  the  proportionate  amount  of 
emium  rather  than  risk  my  professional  reputation  by  allowing 
le  ungainly  pupil  to  practise  on  my  clients.  It  is  dangerous  to 
sk  such  a  catastrophe. 

“You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  pig’s  ear,”  any  more 
lan  you  can  make  an  artist  out  of  a;n  apprentice  who  should  have 
een  a  blacksmith  or  mason. — Yours,  etc.,  Armando. 


Defective  Tripods. — A  correspondent  complains  that  little 
tention  seems  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers  to*  the  improvement 
.  the  tripod  in  the  direction  of  strength,  and  he  sends  us  a  speci- 
ien  of  a  tripod  leg  that  has  snapped  across  at  precisely  the  same 
lace  as  several  other  tripods  that,  he  has  possessed.  It  is  an 
?h  tripod  of  the  usual  type,  and  the  breakage  is  attributable  in 
ns  case  to  a  badly  selected  piece  of  wood  cut  across  the  grain, 
o  doubt  the  failure  was  accelerated  by  a  badly  fitting  tripod 
sad,  which  is  a  too  common  adjunct  to  the  tripod.  There  is,  so 
tr  as  we  can  see,  little  fault  to-  find  with  the  usual  type  of  ash 
ipod  in  point  of  design;  but  it  is  an  undoubted1  fact  that  the 
ood  is  often  badly  selected,  and  the  head  made  too  small.  A 
lort  cross-grain  is  a  defect  that  we  have  often  noticed,  while 
e  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  head 
>  fit  a  particular  tripod.  Even  the  heads  supplied  for  use  with 
irticular  sets  elf  legs  are  often  too  small,  while  it  is  curious  to 
3te  that,  as  in  the  tripod  belonging  to  our  correspondent,  the  worst 
id  weakest  piece  of  wood  in  the  whole  construction  is  placed 
ist  where  the  strain  is  greatest.  These  are  matters  of  detail, 
it  of  design,  and  while  makers  might  exercise  more  care  in  regard 
1  these  points  it  is  quite  easy  for  purchasers  to  note  the  defects 
>r  themselves,  and  to  reject  the  .faulty  .specimens. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

F.  W.  Payne,  12,  Shop  Street,  Drogheda,  Ireland.  Photograph  of  the.  S.S 
“  Mellifont  ”  on  the  River  Boyne. 

G.  A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street,  Rugby,  Warwick.  Two  Photographs  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  Rugby. 

J.  C.  Carter,  c/o  Hongkew  Medical  Hall,  Shanghai.  Eleven  Photographs  :  The 
Phonograph  in  China.  Blind  Chinese  Musicians.  Chinese  Woman  Beating-out 
Rice  by  Hand.  Chinese  Children  leaving  a  Cotton  Mill  on  Wheelbarrow. 
Chinese  Street  Barber.  An  Old  Chinese  Joss  House  Chinese  Travelling  Cook- 
shop.  Mountain  Chair  Coolies  with  Chair.  A  Ningpo  Junk.  Dragon  Street , 
Soochotv  City.  Chinese  Girl  Ginning  Cotton. 

A.  C. — They  are  not  the  people  of  whom  we  wrote 

A.  Lander  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

Hypo- Alum  Toning  of  P.O.P. — I  was  reading,  some  time  ago,  in  a 
photographic  paper,  about  a  hypo-alum  bat(h  for  toning  P.O.P. 
Could  you  give  me  full  particulars  in  your  current  issue  of  “  B.J.”  ? 
IM.  P.  'H. 

The  only  reference  we  can  discover  is  the  suggestion  of  R.  Read 
in  “Focus”  for  April  22,  1908,  p.  381,  to  use  an  old  hypo-alum 
bath  for  the  toning  of  over-printed  P.O.P.  postcards.  These  are 
taken  from  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  gold  bath  at  an  early 
stage,  and,  after  fixing,  put  in  the  cold  hypo-alum  bath,  where  they 
are  said  to  assume  a  good  purple  tone.  It  is  possible  you  may  be 
referring  to  a  method  of  toning  P.O.P.  with  sulphide,  recommended 
by  C.  Harold  'Smith,  in  the  Ilford  Company’s  “  Photographic 
(Scraps  ”  for  November,  1904,  p.  180.  No-  doubt  the  Ilford  Com¬ 
pany,  if  they  have  a  copy,  would  send  you  one ;  otherwise  we  must 
refer  you  to  the  “  B.J.  Almanac,”  1906,  p.  813. 

Studio. — For  a  studio  30ft.  by  15ft.  and  height  at  eaves  8ft.,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  light  from  N.E.,  what  proportion  of  light  in  roof 
and  side  would  be  sufficient,  and  also'  at  what  angle  would  you 
advise  roof  ? — Studio  Query. 

You  do  not  say  if  you  wish  to  work  the  studio  from  both  ends 
or  only  from  one  end.  If  the  former,  5ft.  at  each  end,  top,  and 
sides,  may  be  opaque  and  the  rest  of  glass.  If  it  is  to  be  worked 
only  from  one  end,  the  same  length  may  be  opaque,  and  about  14ft. 
glazed.  Supposing  the  roof  is  of  the  ridge  form,  it  need  not  be 
glazed  to  the  ridge;  up  to  a  couple  of  feet  from  it  will  suffice. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  angle  for  the  roof.  It  is,  however, 
well  to  have  a  good  slope,  to  carry  off  the  rain. 

Studio  QueIry. — (1)  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  results  equal  to  a  north 
light  in  a  room  facing  the  sun  all  day  by  using  curtains?  If  so, 
what  material  would  you  use?  The  room  has  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  : — 20ft.  by  15ft.,  height  10ft.  However,  the  light  comes  from 
a  side  window  only,  which  measures  10'ft.  by  7ft.,  about  1ft.  from 
the  floor.  Would  you  advise  me  to  use  an  arc  lamp  to'  supply  the 
top  light?  If  so,  do*  you  consider  a  small  size  would  be  efficient,  in 
conjunction  with  the  diffused  sunlight?  (2)  Is  the  Autochrome  filter 
suitable  for  orthochromatic  work?  If  so,  how  many  times  will  it 
increase  the  exposure? — iSTudio  Light. 

(1)  Yes,  if  the  light  be  skilfully  managed.  Thin  muslin  or  tracing 
linen  will  be  good  for  subduing  the  light  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  the  window.  Dark  blue  or  green  curtains  will  be  suitable  for 
arranging  the  direction  of  the  light.  At  times  you  may  find  the 
arc  light,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  useful  as  a  dominant  light.  (2) 
It  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary  orthochromatic  work,  as  it  lengthens 
exposure  unnecessarily. 

Lenses  for  Short  Studio. — Having  had  to  remove  from  my  pre¬ 
mises,  have  taken  a  small  place  until  I  can  get  a  suitable  site,  and 
find  out  that  I  cam  only  get  14ft.  length  in  the  studio*  to  have  the 
light  in  the  right  place  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of 
a  lens  would  be  best,  and  what  length  of  focus  I  require  to  take 
cabinet,  groups,  and  carte  de  visites  full  length  ?  My  studio  camera 
is  a  half-plate,  fitted  with  a  cabinet  portrait  lens,  and  I  can  only 
get  far  enough  back  for  a  C'.-de-V.  head. — P.  B. 

In  so  short  a  studio  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  take  full  length 
portraits.  You  will  have  to  have  two  lenses,  one  for  cartes  and 
one  for  cabinets.  For  the  former,  a  lens  of  six  inches  focus  requires 
about  12  feet  between  sitter  and  camera.  For  the  latter,  one  of 
nine  inches  requires  about  the  same  distance.  These  are  the  shortest 
foci  that  will  cover  the  respective  sizes.  We  would  suggest  that 
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you  abandoned,  the  idea  of  taking  full  lengths  and  coniine  yourself 
to  busts  and  half  lengths. 

Varnish  for  Oil  Painting. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
most  suitable  varnish  to  apply  to  oil  painting  executed  on  china? — 
A.  Debexham. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  varnish  such  a  picture,  good  mastic  varnish, 
such  as  is  sold  by  artists’  colourmen,  will  be  suitable. 

Country  Professional. — We  very  much  doubt  whether  prints  toned 
in  this  way  would  last  as  long  as  you  say.  It  is  different  if  the 
prints  are  completely  treated,  say,  by  bleaching  and  darkening  with 
the  thiomolybdate  bath.  The  latter  forms  a  satisfactory  and  inex¬ 
pensive  method  of  toning.  See  the  circular  issued  by  the  makers, 
Edmunds  and  Co.,  Ezra  Buildings,  Columbia  Road.  E. 

Exposure  Estimations. — (1)  The  speed  number  (Wynne)  of  the 
Jougla  “  Omnicolore  ”  plate?  (2)  What  are  the  requisite  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  two  types  of  actinometer — the  photometer  normal 
and  similar  instruments,  and  those  of  the  Wynne  and  Watkins’ 
class?  (3)  Are  there  any  Britislu-made  direct  vision  actinometers, 
and  how  do  they  compare  with  the  photometer  normal? — 
Omnicolore. 

(1)  In  our  “  Colour  Supplement  ”  for  February  5  you  will  see  that 
Dr.  Mees  gives  the  Watkins  number  for  the  “Omnicolore”  as 
2'2  (about  10  Wynne),  that  for  the  Autochrome  being  1.  (2)  The 

instruments  that  depend  on  visual  observation  are  a  little  difficult 
to  use  at  first,  and  practice  is  required  to  take  a  reading  quickly ; 
but  they  are  much  favoured  for  colour  photography  by  some 
workers.  The  others  are,  of  course,  quite  easy  to  use,  but  in  weak 
light  does  not  darken  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  for  correct  expo¬ 
sure  of  colour-sensitive  plates.  (3)  Not  that  we  know  of. 

Development. — (1)  In  your  March  26  (“  Colonial  Number  ”), 

page  232,  is  formula  for  “Neutral  Sulphite.”  This  appears  to 
be  8  parts  of  sulphite  and  1  part  of  potass  metabisulphite.  Unless 
I  am  mistaken,  you  have  previously  published  and  discussed 
re  such  neutral  sulphite,  but  in  different  proportions — viz.,  4  parts 
of  sulphite  and  1  of  potass  metabisulphite.  Which  is  correct?  (2) 
Is  amidol  and  diamidophenol  the  same  thing,  as  one  often  sees  a 
formula  in  which  the  reducer  is  spoken  of  as  amidol  or  diamido¬ 
phenol,  and  Watkins  calls  the  factor  for  amidol  (2  grs.)  18,  and 
the  factor  (no  particular  strength  given)  for  diamidophenol  =  60. 
(3)  What  is  factor  for  a  portrait  negative,  using  the  pyro  soda 
developer  (diluted  to  4  grs.  of  pyro  in  3  oz.  developer),  on  page 
232,  as  above  mentioned? — Sulphite. 

(1)  Both  are  correct,  and  frequently  used,  but  we  prefer  the 
one  we  last  gave,  as  it  gives  a  developer  that  acts  rather  more 
quickly.  (2)  Practically  they  are  the  same  thing,  and  we  use  diamido¬ 
phenol  in  preciselv  the  same  way  as  we  previously  used  amidol. 
We  are  unable  to  explain  the  discrepancy  in  the  factors.  (3)  This 
depends  on  the  kind  of  negative  you  wish  to  produce.  We  should 
say  it  would  be  from  10  to  15.  Consult  Watkins’  manual  for  the 
factors  of  pyro  developers. 

Lip  pmann  Stereo  Plates. — Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the 
Lippmann  discovery  of  plate  for  use  without  lens  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  market?  And  when,  probably? — Carl  T.  Dxtgdale. 

Nothing  commercial  has  so  far  been  heard  of  the  method,  and 
it  does  not  look  as  though  it  is  possible  to  make  the  plates.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lippmann’s  address  is  The  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

Removing  Paint  from  Photograph.— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  known  process  by  which 
oil  paint  can  be  removed  from  a  photograph  and  if  so,  if  you 
can  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  any  firm,  or  anyone,  who 
could  do  so  for  me.  I  have  a  small  photograph,  about  6  in.  by 
8  in.,  a  landscape  view,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  me,  but 
unfortunately  the  sky  and  the  trees  in  parts  have  been  painted 
over  in  oil  colour,  and  thus  the  picture  is  spoilt.  The  photograph 
is  an  old  one,  probably  taken  some  forty  years  ago. — Richmond. 

We  fear  there  is  no  method  of  removing  the  old  paint  without 
ruining  the  photograph,  seeing  that  it  has  been  done  so  many 
years.  If  the  paint  were  new,  it  is  possible  that  it  could  be  got 
off  by  treatment  with  benzole.  We  should  suggest  that  you  copy 
the  picture  as  it  is,  mask  out  the  sky  in  the  negative,  and  then 
print  in  a  fresh  one. 

Rapid  Photography.— Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  method 
of  doing  photo,  postcards  “  while  you  wait  ” — that  is,  to  turn 
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them  out  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  from  time  of  asking- 
Rapid. 

There  is  no  particular  method,  except  that  it  is  usual  to  pit 
from  the  wet  negative  by  squeegeeing  a  piece  of  thin  cellulf 
upon  it.  This  dodge,  aided  by  rapid  development  of  negate 
and  gaslight  printing,  is  employed  to  turn  out  prints  quickly. 

T.  G. — The  process  is  worked  under  several  names.  A  formula  if 
brief  instructions  were  given  in  our  issue  of  February  12,  p.  ]; 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  “  Plans.” 

Burnisher. — It  will  not  give  results  equal  to  those  of  t 
burnishing. 


Gainsborough. — We  know  of  none.  We  imagine  it  will  not  ^ 
worth  anyone’s  while  to  write  one. 

Cathay. — It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  make  such  eompariso 
which,  however  qualified,  may  easily  be  misleading.  We  he 
reported  on  five  of  the  instruments  in  the  “  Journal  ”  r 
“  Almanac  ”  during  the  past  year  or  two. 

Reversal  in  Negatives. — I  write  to  ask  if  you  can  explain  i 
curious  phenomenon?  I  exposed  a  roll  of  six  films,  which  un 
development  came  out  as  positives,  and  when  printed  the  pri ; 
came  out  negative.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  film  was  not  subjec  t 
to  any  different  treatment  to  usual. — L.  E.  C. 

The  only  common  cause  of  such  reversal  is  exposure  of 
partially  developed  film  to  actinic  light,  the  faint  negative  im 
thus  impressing  a  stronger  positive  image  on  the  unalfee  1 
sensitive  emulsion.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  t<: 
place  in  your  case. 

Studio  Shutter. — Would  you  please  inform  me  on  the  follow!, 
through  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  column  ?  I  have  i 
improvement  on  a  studio  shutter.  It  was  purchased  throijii 
Marion  and  Co.,  and  the  name  on  the  shutter  is  Cl.  Guerry,  Pai 
The  improvement  is  to  ensure  safety  in  exposure.  Trusting  yi 
will  oblige. — Geo.  0.  Stott. 

Y7es,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  know?  If  you  will  ask  a  quest* 
we  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

Charges  for  Water. — I  have  for  many  years  carried  on  business  v 
a  photographer,  and  have  paid  the  usual  water  rates  levied  by  i - 
water  company.  But  this  quarter,  without  any  previous  notice : 
any  kind,  a  demand  has  been  sent  by  the  Metropolitan  Wa  • 
Board  for  an  extra  £5  rate  for  the  year  that  has  passed,  . 
addition  to  the  usual  5  per  cent.,  which  they  have  already  chargi 
on  my  assessment.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  Can  they  lega 
charge  me  for  arrears,  when  no  demand  has  been  made  and 
notice  previously  given  that  this  sum  would  be  required?  T. 
charge  has  been  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  wj» 
has  taken  over  the  water  supply  in  this  district  from  the  K&. 
Water  Company. — Major. 

We  regret  we  can  express  no  opinion  on  the  legality  of  U 
charges,  as  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Bo 
Charges  Act.  However,  if  you  write  to  the  Board  we  have  liv  jr 
doubt  but  that  it  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  the  charges  t  . 
have  been  made  and  the  reason  for  them.  You  can  get  the 
itself  from  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  for  a  IF 
pence. 


Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub] 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
absolutely  without  condition .  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

,n  abstract  of  tlio  paper  by  M.  Andre  Callier  recently  read 
ore  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  appears  on  page  341.  Its 
if  practical  corollary  is  the  avoidance  of  excessive  contrast  in 
urging  when  means  are  taken  to  avoid  scattering  of  light  from 
film  of  the  negative.  Opal  glass  in  contact  with  the  film  has 
I  n  found  the  best  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Callier. 

'he  chief  points  in  regard  to  which  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
chase  of  a  photographic  business  are  dealt  with  in  an  editorial 
cle  on  p.  339. 

he  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the  appearance  of  the 
clio  and  other  parts  of  the  photographer’s  premises  at  small 
ense  are  the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  W. 
hell.  (P.  540.) 

ome  photographers’  advertisements,  which  appear  in  our  con- 
iporary,  “Advertising,”  as  the  result  of  a  competition,  are 
Tinted  on  p.  o44. 

he  passe-partout  mount  may  be  recommended  as  a-  neat  and 
ctive  means  for  the  professional  display  of  new  specimens  of 
rk.  (P.  338.) *  1 

fn  American  journal  has  published  a  popular  description  of  the 
thocfs  employed  by  one  of  the  large  firms  of  stereoscopic  publishers 
he  H.  U.  White  Company.  (P.  346.) 

■  wo  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates  are  said  to  be  in 
irse  of  erection  in  Japan.  (P.  337.) 

Hi  ^ke  R.P.S.  on  Tuesday  next  an  exhibition  of  bromoil  prints. 
■un  ^ Mortimer,  will  be  opened  by  an  address  from  the 
Honor  at  the  usual  evening  meeting.  (P.  350.) 

i  report  of  a  bromoil  demonstration,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  at 
Croydon  Camera  Club,  appears  on  p.  352. 

drastic  changes  have,  been  made  in  the  selecting  committees  for 
thcoming  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

t  viewing  frame  for  Autochromes  and  a  collapsible  background 

lantern-screen  stand  figure  under  “  Patent  News.”  (P.  348.) 

■fficiency  of  focal-plane  shutters,  sulphide  toning,  and  flashlight 
’tography  are  topics  discussed  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  354.) 

nder  Photo-Mechanical  Notes  ”  the  renovation  of  spent  per- 
n  e  ol  iron,  the  use  of  pure  paner  for  three-colour,  and  collo- 
e  lor  amateurs  are  dealt  with.  (P.  348.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  R.P,S. 
Exhibition. 


Although  a  good  deal  was  said  at  the 
recent  Annual  General  Meeting,  it 
will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  very 
great  changes  have  been  made  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  in  the  Selecting  Com¬ 
mittees  dealing  respectively  with  the  pictorial  and  techni¬ 
cal  sections  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  now  announced  by  the 
Council  that  the  committees  which  will  deal  with  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  will  be  constituted  as  follows:  — 


A.  H.  Blake 
C.  F.  Inston 


PICTORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Harold  Holcroft 
E.  T.  Holding 
Arthur  Marshall 


F.  J.  Mortimer 
F.  T.  Hollyer 


C.  Thurstan  Hol¬ 
land 

W.  Farren 


TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE, 

F.  J.  Cheshire  A.  J.  Newton 

Douglas  English  Major-General  J. 

C.  E.  K.  Mees  Waterhouse 

There  is  further  created  a  third  committee  to  deal  with 
colour  photography  as  a  separate  section. 

COLOUR  COMMITTEE. 

F.  Martin-Duncan  Jas.  A.  Sinclair  E.  Marriage 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  two  remaining  members 
of  the  former  Pictorial  Committee  are  Messrs.  Inston  and 
Holding,  who  last  year  served  on  that  committee  for  the 
first  time,  though  both  they  and  the  other  members,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hollyer,  have  industriously  acted  as 
judges  at  exhibitions  for  some  years  past. 

*  *  * 

The  Congress  Prom  the  provisional  programme  of  the 
ChernTstri/1 * * *  official  proceedings  now  published,  it  is 
seen  that  the  Congress  will  be  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall  on  Wednesday  evening. 
May  26,  and  that  the  meetings  will  be  formally  opened  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Albert  Hall  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon.  In  addition  to  the  many  sectional  meetings 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  and 
Professors  O.  N.  Witt,  Haller,  and  Paterno.  Receptions 
will  be  held  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  and  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  Congress,  June  2,  a  visit  will  be  paid  to 
Windsor  Castle^,  by  permission  of  the  King.  Those  apply¬ 
ing  for  membership  of  the  Congress  should  address  the 
general  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Macnab,  10,  Cromwell  Cres¬ 
cent,  London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

Dry-Plate  _  According  to  a  report  in  the  current 
Japan?6*  ,n  issue  of  the  “  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung,”  two  dry-plate  factories  are  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Japan,  one  in  Yokohama,  under 
the  name  of  the  “Japan  Dry-plate  Company,”  and  the 
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other  by  the  firm  of  Rokuosha,  the  director  of  which  is 
Sugiura  Roku  Yernon.  It  is  estimated  that  Japan  con¬ 
sumes  dry-plates  to  the  yearly  value  of  £25,000  to  £28,000, 
the  market  hitherto  having  been  supplied  by  English 
makers,  and  lately  to  some  extent  by  American.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  climatic  conditions  of  J apan  will 
allow  of  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  plates.  Mr.  Blow, 
of  Kyoto,  writing  of  the  photographic  conditions  in  Japan 
in  our  issue  of  April  26,  stated  that  for  three  months  of 
the  year  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates  would, 
be  rendered  impossible. 


An 

Optical 

Problem. 


Several  times  of  late  we  have  been  asked 
to  solve  a  rather  curious  problem  relat¬ 
ing  to  combinations  of  lenses.  It  is  one 
that  is  not  usually  dealt  with  in  text  books,  for  probably 
no  writer  has  foreseen  that  it  could  be  one  of  practical 
interest.  Yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  one  that  is 
continually  cropping  up.  Stated  generally,  the  problem  is 
as  follows: — A  lens  is  fixed  at  a  given  distance  from  a 
screen,  which  is  not  at  its  focus.  A  sharp  image  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  produced  by  the  interposition  of  a  second  lens 
of  given  focal  length  between  the  first  lens  and  the  screen. 
Where  should  this  second  lens  be  placed,  and  what  is  the 
focal  length  of  the  resulting  combination1?  We  know  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses,  but  not  their  separation,  and 
therefore  our  querists  generally  fail  to  find  the  focal  length. 
A  little  consideration  should,  however,  show  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  can  easily  be  determined  from  the  usual  formulae. 
The  distance  from  front  lens  to  the  screen  is  known,  and 
this  obviously  is  equal  to  the  separation  plus  the  back 
focus,  that  is,  the  distance  from  second  lens  to  screen.  In 
this  equation  the  separation  is  the  only  unknown  quantity, 
and,  therefore,  its  value  is  easily  determined,  after  which 
the  calculation  of  the  focal  length  is  a  simple  matter.  To 
take  an  instance,  suppose  the  front  lens  to  be  a  6in.  positive 
and  the  back  one  a  6in.  negative,  while  the  distance  from 
front  lens  to  screen  is  14in.  If  a  represents  the  separation, 
the  application  of  the  usual  formulae  will  show  that  the 

36 

back  focus  is  equal  to  - —  6.  This  added  to  a  =  14 

a 

which  equation  can  be  changed  into  a2  —  20a=-  —  36,  and 
from  this  a  must  equal  either  18  or  2.  The  former  being 
impossible,  2  is  the  correct  answer.  The  focal  length  can 
then  be  shown  to  be  18  inches. 


Fogging  A  reminder,  which  at  the  commencement 

Dark  0f  the  photographic  season  is  particu- 
1  eS’  larly  timely,  is  given  by  Dr.  Stolze  in 

the  current  “  Photographische  Chronik,”  as  to  the  fogging 
nature  of  unsuitable  leather  used  for  the  hinges  of  a  dark- 
slide  shutter.  The  writer’s  note  was  prompted  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bands  of  fog  on  plates  exposed  in  a  slide  newly 
provided  with  leather  hinges,  the  unsuitability  of  which, 
however,  was  immediately  recognised  by  its  odour.  On 
using  an  older  sample  of  leather,  the  odour  of  which  had 
been  dissipated  by  free  exposure  of  the  material  to  the  air, 
it  was  found  that  plates  exposed  in  the  same  slide  showed 
no  sign  of  banded  fog. 


Grades  of 

Half-Tone 

Printing. 


We  have  always  held  that,  in  the  case 
of  photographs  the  final  destination  of 
which  is  the  page  of  a  printed  book  or 
circular,  the  photographer  himself  should  provide  his 
customer  not  only  with  the  finished  print,  but  with  the 
half-tone  block,  in  which  connection  a  word  of  advice  as 
to  the  most  suitable  ruling  of  screen  K  one  which  is 
occasionally  needed.  If  the  half-tone  is  for  the  cheapest 


kind  of  printing,  such  as  that  of  a  newspaper,  a  so 
ruling  of  from  60  to  80  lines  per  inch  is  not  too  coat 
Eor  a  somewhat  better  paper — calendered  papers 
those  such  as  that  on  which  the  “British  Journal’ll 
printed — a  rather  finer  ruling  can  be  adopted,  from,  )0 
to  120  lines  per  inch;  wThilst  the  different  varieties)!' 
coated  “art”  paper  allow  of  the  use  of  the  finest  sere  is 
from  133  up  to  150  and  175.  Many  of  the  block-mat  • 
issue  an  illustrated  circular,  showing  the  effect  of  an 
pression  from  screens  of  these  various  rulings,  and  ie 
photographer  who  has  any  block  orders  to  give  out  ij 
find  such  a  circular  very  useful  to  have  at  hand. 


Passe- 

Partout 

Mounting. 


An  objection  which  is  sometimes  raiii 
by  the  professional  worker  when  ie 
better  presentation  of  his  specimen^ 
suggested  is  that  the  cost  of  framing  is  a  very  considerate 
item.  It  is  without  doubt  a  great  tax  on  the  man  witla 
small  business  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  new  ad 
attractive  specimens,  but  it  is  unquestionably  necess  y 
if  the  public  are  to  be  interested  and  secured  as  customs;. 
The  dry-mounting  method  is  now  within  the  reach  of  1, 
and  individuality  may  be  given  to  the  mount  itself  by  |e 
aid  of  this  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  rapid,  meth>. 
Further,  the  print  may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  suit  the  subj  t 
and  the  mount  built  up  according  to  the  size  and  shaped 
the  print.  It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  the  preservatn 
of  the  mounted  print  that  we  are  more  concerned  at  e 
moment.  There  are  in  most  businesses  occasional  thron- 
out  negatives  in  the  12  by  10  or  15  by  12  sizes,  either  fr  a 
direct  large  portrait  work,  enlarged  negatives,  or  lal- 
scape  and  group  work,  and  these  form  a  supply  of  resjy 
excellent  glass  for  passe-partout  mounting  or  frami;. 
The  films  may  be  readily  cleaned  off  with  a  nail-brijh 
and  hot  water,  and  if  a  diamond  is  not  at  hand  any  glazjr 
will  cut  the  glasses  for  a  few  pence  to  the  exact  size  of  e 
mounted  print.  A  sheet  of  straw-board  may  also  be  t 
the  same  size,  and  then  sandwiching  the  print  betw<la 
board  and  glass  the  three  are  bound  together  after  je 
manner  of  a  lantern  slide.  Special  binding  strips  je 
supplied  for  the  purpose,  though  in  our  opinion  it  s 
always  well  to  moisten  these,  not  with  a  damp  sponge.  It 
with  a  brush  and  some  stiff  paste.  There  is  then  v»y 
little  likelihood  of  the  binding  ever  coming  away  fra 
the  glass.  Small  wire  and  cloth  hanging-loops  may  alsoe 
had  from  the  dealers,  and,  carefully  done,  a  dozen  or  to 
prints  are  in  a  condition  for  making  an  attractive  displj', 
and  will  remain  clean  and  tidy  for  an  almost  indefine 
length  of  time. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Mees’  abstract  of  M.  Callier’s  pap 
which  we  publish  on  another  pa 
draws  attention  to  several  points  of  vcy 
considerable  practical  moment  to  photographers.  Perhis 
the  most  striking  point  is  that  which  deals  with  the  mat 
of  enlargement.  It  is  shown  clearly  that  with  the  usi 
condenser  system  of  illumination  an  increase  of  contr 
is  inevitable,  but  the  suggestion  to  use  an  opal  glh 
diffuser  with  a  powerful  arc  light  is,  unfortunately, one  tit 
many  photographers  will  be  unable  to  adopt.  A  substiti 
for  it,  very  suited  to  amateurs’  use,  is  the  old  method 
using  magnesium  ribbon  burnt  in  short  lengths  ai 
waved  about  behind  the  negative.  We  are  certainly 
opinion  that  this  method  is  capable  of  giving  a  far  bigs 
percentage  of  good  results  from  average  negatives  th 
can  be  produced  by  the  lantern  when  fitted  with 
stronger  illuminant  than  an  oil  lamp  or  incandescent  g 
Years  apo  we  used  nothing  but  the  magnesium  metbe 
and  though  our  negatives  then  were>  far  more  plucky  th 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  them  now,  vet  we  obtain  l 


Scatter 

and 

Contrast. 
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satisfactory  enlargements  without  any  difficulty  in 
i  rd  to  excess  of  contrast.  Ground  glass  was  the 
ser  used,  and  it  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  nega- 
not  in  contact  with  the  film.  The  proper  conditions 
ibviating  scatter  were  thus  not  perfectly  fulfilled,  but 
, bly  the  method  of  illumination  adopted  compensated 
‘me  extent  for  this  defect  in  the  arrangements.  There 
f  course,  no  reason  why  opal  glass  in  contact  with 
negative  should  not  be  used  in  the  ordinary  lantern, 
condenser  will  then  still  fulfil  part  of  its  ordinary 
dons.  That  is,  it  will  serve  to  concentrate  the  light 
o  the  negative,  though  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
se  of  the'light  which  passes  through.  An  interesting 
llary  of  M.  Callier’s  paper  is  the  fact  that  many  photo- 
her's  have  attributed  quite  the  wrong  properties  to 
I  sing  screens.  Such  screens  have  frequently  been 
cated  for  use  with  thin  negatives  for  the  purpose  of 
j  lasing  contrast,  though  it  is  now  proved  that  they 
I  ent  the  increase  of  contrast  that  without  them  would 
r.  Photographers  often  make  use  of  similar  paradoxi- 
nethods,  as,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  an  alum  solution 
;otecf  the  negative  from  heat,  though  alum  in  solution 
es  more  heat  than  plain  water.  No  doubt  when  greater 
rast  is  produced  with  the  aid  of  a  diffuser  the  ex- 
ation  is  that  the  exposure  has  not  been  proportionally 
Based.  The  improvement  is  simply  due  to  shorter  ex- 
re.  Another  method  of  securing  greater  contrast 
h  is  often  advocated  is  the  use  of  a  weak  light.  In 
Brn-slicle  making  we  are  often  advised  to  use  ordinary 
ight  for  exposure  when  contrast  is  desired,  and  incan- 
ent  light  or  magnesium  when  softness  is  desired, 
ther  this  is  scientifically  correct  advice  we  are  not 
nn,  but,  in  any  case,  our  own  procedure  is  exactly  the 
isite.  When  we  want  strong  contrast  we  prefer  to  use 
rong  light  and  very  brief  exposure,  while  for  soft 
Its  we  prefer  weaker  light  and  long  exposure.  Possibly 
fis  case  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  plates  used,  and 
aps  both  methods  are  correct  in  certain  circumstances. 


IN  BUYING  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESS. 

present  being  about  the  time  of  year  when  many 
rait  businesses  change  hands— as  a  reference  to  our  acl- 
isement  columns  will  show — it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
v  of  the  things  that  should  be  duly  considered  by  those 
are  contemplating  buying  a  portrait  business,  for,  in 
y  cases,  such  consideration  would  prevent  much  dis- 
fintment,  and  in  the  end  loss  of  money.  In  our 
inns  last  week  a  correspondent  offered  a  caution 
hose  who  may  be  intending  to  purchase  a  business, 
more  than  hinted  that  some  businesses  are  really  “  faked 
for  sale,  and  that  the  stated  returns  are  not  really 
i  fide.  There  may  be,  no  doubt,  ground  for  this  in 
e  instances,  and  it  behoves  would-be  purchasers  to 
■oughly  investigate  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
fineness  of  any  concern  before  parting  with  their 
ey.  Advertisements,  frequently  are  very  alluringly 
ded,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  business 
ot  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  Most  persons  when 
T  have  anything  to  dispose  of  try  to  describe  it  to  the 
advantage  with  the  view  to  its  securing  a  purchaser — 
»  but  natural. 

ne  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  buying  a  business, 
tographic  or  otherwise,  is  to  see  if  the  books  have  been 
•  kept,  and  then  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  returns 
what  net  profits  they  show.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
items  should  be  considered  together,  for  it  may  be 
:  a  business  which  shows  a  return  of  a  couple  of 
usand  pounds  a  year  may  yield  less  net  profit  than  one 
vmg  only  half,  or  even  a  third  of  that  sum ;  while  the 


worry  and  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  former  may  be  in¬ 
finitely  greater.  A  comparatively  small  business,  with  high 
prices,  say,  cabinets  at  a  guinea  to  twenty-five  shillings 
a  dozen,  will  show  a  very  much  greater  net  profit  than 
one  in  which  the  prices  are  only  ten  or  twelve  shillings  the 
dozen.  The  material  in  the  former  case  costs  little  more 
than  in  the  latter,  whilst  less  labour  and  expense  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  smaller  quantity  of  work.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gross  returns  of  a  business  is  no 
actual  criterion  as  to  what  profits  actually  accrue  from  it 
unless  the  prices  and  outgoing  expenses  are  duly  taken 
into  consideration. 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  neglected  is  to  see 
how'  sittings,  shown  in  the  books,  have  been  obtained,  and 
whether  they  were  really  paid  for.  The  books  may  show 
prominent  local  names,  but  they  may  be  but.  invitation 
sittings  and  not  really  paid  for,  and  the  possibility  is  that 
the  people  were  not,  or  ever  will  be,  actual  customers.  It 
is  usual  in  the  sale  of  a  business  to  quote  the  returns  for 
the  previous  three  or  four  years,  and  if  the  entries  are 
genuine  one  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  from  the 
annual  figures  as  to  whether  the  business  is  an  increasing 
one  or  on  the  decline.  If  the  latter,  the  cause  should  be 
sought,  for  it  may  be  that  opposition  has  sprung  up  in 
the  district  or,  possibly,  that  the  neighbourhood  is  going 
down.  Either  of  these  causes,  of  course,  very  greatly  dis¬ 
counts  the  value  of  the  business,  more  particularly  if  it  is 
an  old-established  one. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  after  the  books  have  been  fully 
investigated,  for  the  intending  purchaser  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  days  to  see  for 
himself  what  the  district  is  like.  While  in  residence  he 
wall  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  much  of  the  character 
of  the  business,  and  on  what  lines  it  has  been  run. 

Another  matter  of  importance  that  should  be  seen  to  is 
the  lease  of  the  premises,  how  long  it  has  to  run,  whether 
it  is  renewable  at  its  expiration,  and  at  what  rental.  Also, 
and  this  is  important,  what  are  its  conditions,  as  well  as 
in  what  state  of  repair  are  the  premises.  One  of  the  usual 
conditions  in  a  lease  is  that  the  premises  must  be  left  in  good 
and  tenantable  repair  at  its  termination.  It  may  happen 
at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  that  it  cannot  be  renewed,  or 
if  it  can,  only  at  an  increased  rental.  Still  the  tenant  has 
to  leave  the  place  in  good  repair,  although  he  may  not 
have  been  in  occupation  for  more  than  a  year  or  two,  while 
the  dilapidations  may  have  been  going  on  from  the  time 
the  lease  was  first  granted.  The  new  tenant  may  also  have 
to  reinstate  portions  that  may  have  been  removed  when 
fitting  up  the  place  for  photography,  and  this  is  sometimes 
a  very  costly  matter. 

One  often  sees  in  businesses  advertised  as  doing  so  much 
“under  management  ” — thus  implying  that  it  would  do 
more  if  the  principal  was  in  it.  That,  however,  is  another 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  purchaser,  for  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  late 
manager  from  starting  a  business  on  his  own  account,  or 
entering  the  services  of  a  rival  photographer  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  In  this  event  he  might,  if  he  vas 
well  liked  by  the  customers,  very  materially  injure  the  old 
business.  So  might  also  the  seller  of  it  if  he  was  not  bound 
under  a  substantial  penalty  not  to  start  in  business  within 
a  certain  radius,  within  a  given  time — a  condition  that 
should  always  be  enforced  when  buying  a  business. 

A  feature  is  frequently  made  in  the  sale  of  a  business 
of  the  number  of  negatives  in  stock.  The  prospective 
purchaser  will  do  well  to  see  from  the  books  what  they 
have  produced  in  orders  for  duplicates  during  the  previous 
year  or  so,  for  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  old  negatives 
are  not  the  same  valuable  asset  that  they  were  in  the  past, 
for  at  the  present  time  people  rather  prefer  to  have  fresh 
sittings  in  up-to-date  styles  than  order  from  old  negatives. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  negatives  more  than  a  year  or  two 
old  are  little  better  than  so  much  useless  lumber. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  no  regular  books  have  been 
kept,  or  if  they  have,  only  in  such  a  perfunctory  way  that 
little  can  be  learned  from  them.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  business  may  not  be  as  represented.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  the  receipts  for  the  various  materials — 
plates,  papers,  chemicals,  and  other  things — should  be  seen, 
and  from  them  some  sort  of  rough  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  business  done,  but  of  course  it  can  only 
be  a  very  rough  one. 

A  very  important  point  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  a  business,  particularly  if  the  prospective  buyer  is,  say, 
an  amateur  who  is  contemplating  entering  the  profession, 
is  that  he  should  duly  consider  his  own  qualifications, 
and  whether  he  is  capable  of  turning  out  work  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  seller,  also  whether  he  has  a  similar  busi- 
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ness  capacity.  If  fie  lias  not,  tfie  trade  will  alinos 
tainly  pass  into  tfie  hands  of  neighbouring  compel 
A  portrait  business  after  all  is  a  very  personal  one 
medical  practice.  The  newcomer  may  not  have  the 
artistic  ability  and  tact  with  sitters,  and,  perhap: 
such  pleasing  methods  of  dealing  with  them  as  the  vdlor 
In  such  a  case  the  business  will  naturally  suffer. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
of  the  more  important  points  that  should  be  considei  l 
buying  a  portrait  business.  There  is  one  other,  how/, 
that  should  be  alluded  to.  A  business  may  have 
down  to  quite  a  low  ebb,  but  it  does  not  follow,  if  onan 
able  to  produce  a  higher  class  of  work  and  with  t0re 
business  tact  and  enterprise  than  the  seller  takes  hold  f  it 
that  it  cannot  be  made  a  highly  remunerative  one.  uch 
cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  with  businesses  that  ave 
been  bought  for  quite  small  sums. 
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THE.  SPRING-CLEANING  SEASON. 


It  lias  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  seem  to  take  little  heed  of  the  appearance  of  their 
studios  and  apparatus,  seeing  that  appearances  go  for  so  much 
in  a  portrait  business,  more  particularly  with  new  customers. 
The  remark  applies  more  especially  to  what  are  usually  termed 
“  middle-class  ”  establishments,  but  it  also  applies  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  higher  class  ones  I  have  visited.  This  state  of 
things  may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  deterioration  being 
gradual,  the  photographer  has  unconsciously  ignored  it,  or, 
maybe,  does  not  realise  it  to  its  full  extent.  The  case,  however, 
is  very  different  with  a  stranger  who  is  entering  the  studio  for 
the  first  time  :  he  or  she  will  not  be  favourably  impressed  with 
the  look  of  the  place,  and  such  an  impression  is  not  conducive 
to  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  artist,  however  excellent  that 
may  be.  First  impressions  often  tell  for  much  in  the  success 
of  a  pleasing  portrait — more  especially  with  ladies. 

The  LooK  of  the  Studio. 

A  studio  and  the  accessories  in  it  may  have  looked  fairly  well 
during  the  dull  autumn  and  winter  light,  but  a  bright  spring 
and  summer  one  gives  the  whole  place  a  shabby  and  woebegone 
appearance.  T  happened  the  other  day  to  be  in  a  good  class, 
exceptionally  large  provincial  studio,  which  I  found  filled  up 
with  a  lot  of  accessories  that  were  shabby  in  the  extreme,  and 
quite  out  of  date,  as  were  the  majority  of  some  twenty  or  more 
backgrounds —  most  of  them  rolled  up  and  laid  at  the  sides.  All 
these,  like  some  of  the  accessories,  would  probably  never  be 
used  again — they  were  simply  so  much  lumber,  and  nothing 
more.  They  were,  I  was  seriously  informed,  simply  kept  be¬ 
cause  they  helped  to  fill  up  the  place,  and  give  it  a  furnished 
appearance.  But  the  place  would  have  looked  far  better  fur¬ 
nished  had  a  large  portion  of  this  shabby  and  dilapidated  lot 
been  got  rid  of,  and  only  the  more  modern  retained. 

One  is  quite  aware  that  many  middle-class  photographers  had 
by  no  means  a  good  year’s  business  last  year,  and,  for  that 
reason,  are  not  inclined  to  go  to  any  great  outlay  in  beautifying 
their  places  for  the  coming  season.  That,  however,  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  unless,  indeed,  “  £  s.  d.”  considerations  are  actu¬ 
ally  imperative.  Great  oulay,  however,  is  often  not  at  all 
necessary  in  order  very  materially  to  improve  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  photographic  studio  and  its  contents,  and  therefore  a 
few  hints  from  one  who  has  had  some  practical  experience  in 
this  direction  may  be  of  service. 

Renewing  Blinds  and  Curtains. 

In  the  first  place  nothing  gives  a  studio  a  more  shabby  ap- 
pe  arance  than  stained  and  dirty  blinds  and  curtains  ;  these  are 
the  first  tilings  to  be  taken  in  hand.  If  the  blinds  are  on  rollers, 
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spring  or  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  replace  them  by  nedanc 
utilise  the  old  material  for  dusters  and  such-like  purges: 
washed  blinds  can  rarely  be  made  to  run  evenly  on  the  r 
and,  moreover,  by  exposure  to  light  and  damp,  the  fabi 
comes  always  more  or  less  rotten.  It  is  really  cheaper 
end  to  buy  new  material,  and  put  it  on  the  old  rollers, 
blinds  are  arranged  to  work  loosely  horizontally  on  wires  the' 
can  be  washed  with  advantage,  as  they  will  work  as  wil 
before.  With  regard  to  the  side  curtains  of  woollen  malrial 
the  dyer  and  cleaner  will  do  the  needful  with  them  at  ijver 
small  cost,  and  then  they  will  look  nearly  as  good  as  w- 
supposing  the  fabric  itself  has  not  perished. 

Reviving  Accessories. 

Accessories  are  constantly  being  chipped,  scratched,  or  Ter 
wise  damaged,  and  then  look  very  unsightly.  As  a  rulqthe 
are  easily  repaired  or  renovated  by  the  photographer  hi  self 
Whenever  a  piece  of  “  compo.”  gets  knocked  off,  if  it  be  alone 
stuck  on  again  with  glue — every  photographer  has,  or  orjit  t 
have,  a  glue-pot — no  real  damage  is  done.  Often,  howev<  th 
piece  is  put  aside,  and  becomes  lost.  Even  then,  if  thalao 
it  occupied  is  coloured  the  same  tint  as  the  ground-wor  th 
injury  will  pass  quite  unnoticed,  and  also  save  the  timer  th 
spotter  in  having  to  touch  it  out  in  all  the  prints.  If  the  pee; 
sories  are  “  compo.”  work — imitation  stone,  or  the  like — tljbes 
way  to  renovate  them  is  to  give  them  a  coating  of  the  sa:j:  d( 
scription  (distemper,  or  flatted  oil)  which  they  had  origjallj 
The  former  is  made  by  mixing  common  whiting  and  drop 
or  other  colour  to  match  the  work,  with  water  to  the  cons 
of  thick  cream,  and  then  adding  sufficient  common  size 
oil  shops  (made  hot)  to  form  a  thin  tremulous  jelly  whe  joolc 
This  should  be  applied  cold  and  in  the  jellied  state, 
latter  (oil  flatting),  a  suitable  flatting  will  be  white  lead, 
black,  or  other  colour,  ground  in  oil  as  sold  in  the  oil 
thinned  with  turps  to  the  consistence  of  ordinary  paint 
about  a  third  of  its  bulk  of  japanner’s  gold  size  is  added, 
should  be  stippled  on  with  a  hog-hair  paint  brush,  when 
dry  without  gloss.  Both  the  distemper  and  the  flatting 
should  be  tried  on  a  small  piece  of  the  work  first  and  a 
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to  dry,  as  each  becomes  somewhat  different  in  tone  as  it  d?s 


A  coat  of  paint  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance 
studio,  and  this  the  owner,  or  his  assistant,  can  apply,  a; 
quires  no  particular  skill.  Supposing  the  paint  is  in  a 
good  state,  soap  and  water  will  greatly  brighten  it  up. 
portion  of  the  studio  is  papered,  and  the  paper  has  bon: 
dirty  and  stained,  as  it  probably  has,  it  can  be  re-paperei 
by  the  owner,  as  here  again  but  little  skill  is  necessary  in 
ing  paper  in  short  lengths.  Carpets  should  be  taken  n 
beaten.  If,  when  relaid,  they  be  washed  with  water  and  c  g 
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lours  will  be  greatly  revived,  and  give  quite  a  new  appear- 
At  tlie  oil  shops  is  now  sold  what  is  called  “  carpet  soaps,” 
are  said  to  restore  the  colours,  but  I  have  had  no  personal 
ence  with  any  of  them. 

:t  hr  importance  to  the  appearance  of  the  studio,  and  the 
ace  it  may  have  on  sitters,  is  that  of  the  apparatus,  again 
at  which  is  often  quite  overlooked  by  the  photographer, 
lows  quite  well  that  in  its  present  state  it  suffices  to  pro- 
oood  work,  and  if  it  looked  better  would  be  no  better  in 
espect.  But  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  appearance 
)  apparatus  may  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  custo- 
If  it  looks  “  spick  and  span  ”  it  inspires  greater  confidence 
the  excellence  of  the  work  it  will  do  than  if  it  be  shabby 
rty.  For  that  reason  I  would  suggest  that  the  cameras 
.tands  should  be  taken  in  hand.  Unless  the  polish  is  in  a 
bad  state,  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  the  apparatus  to  the 
rs :  things  may  be  made  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new 
but  little  trouble. 

Restoring;  Metal  and  Woodworh. 

the  first  place,  all  the  metal  parts — racks,  pinions,  and 
like — that  can  be  taken  off  with  a  screw-driver,  should 


be  removed  :  unless  that  be  done,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
the  dirt  off  round  their  edges,  and,  if  it  be  polished  over,  it  will 
be  very  pronounced  when  the  work  is  finished.  All  the  parts 
that  can  be  detached  having  been  removed,  the  woodwork  is 
well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  wiped  quite  dry.  The 
surface  is  then  polished  with  a  “  reviver,”  of  linseed  oil,  cam¬ 
phor,  vinegar,  butter  of  antimony,  and  ammonia,  or  the  useful 
special  preparations  sold  for  the  purpose,  such  as  that  made  by 
the  Vanguard  Company  under  the  name  “  Happy  Thought.” 
After  the  work  has  been  washed  clean,  the  reviver  is  applied 
after  the  manner  of  French  polishing — always  rubbing  it  on  in 
one  direction  only.  It  should  be  applied  evenly  and  lightly. 
A  second  application  may  be  made,  if  necessary,  after  the  first 
has  become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard — say,  on  the  next  day. 
After  that  is  dry,  the  brass  fittings  are  replaced,  and  the  camera 
will  look  almost  new.  The  stands  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  At  the  oil  shops  polish  revivers  are  sold,  and  some 
of  them  are  said  to  clean  the  work  as  well  as  polish  it,  but  it 
will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  remove  the  dirt  first  with  soap 
and  water,  and  apply  the  reviver  afterwards. 

Wm.  Michell. 


THE  SCATTERING  OF  LIGHT  BY  DEVELOPED 

PLATES. 


Being  an  abstract,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  of  a  pajier  by  Andre  Callier,  of  Ghent,  read  before  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society, 
1  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “Photographic  Journal.”] 


[;  :as  frequently  been  observed  that  projection  by  means  of 
a:  ptical  lantern  to  form  an  enlarged  or  reduced  reproduction 
x  ,  negative  results  in  a  positive  which  differs  from  the 
y  inal  negative  in  respect  of  the  steepness  of  its  gradation. 
I  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  usually  emphasised  by  the 
p  tioal  worker  with  regard  to  two  special  procedures  :  nega- 
t  s  intended  for  the  preparation  of  bromide  enlargements  are 
a  ays  developed  for  a  shorter  time  than  those  from  which 
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ntact  prints  are  to  be  made  ;  and  positives  to  be  used  for 
e  making  of  enlarged  negatives  must  be  very  “  flat,”  or  the 
gative  when  made  will  exhibit  too  great  a  degree  of  contrast, 
•at  is  to  say,  a  projected  image  ha®  greater  contrast  than 
e  negative  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  a  positive  produced 
projection  will  show  greater  contrast  than  one  printed  by 
ntact. 

This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  one  picture  has 
en  projected  by  a  lantern  with  a  condenser,  the  other  having 


been  printed  by  contact.  The  two  positives  are  on  the  same 
plate,  developed  for  the  same  time.  Fig.  2  shows  a  sensito- 
meter  strip  printed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  difference  in 


Fig.  2. 


gradation  between  the  two  prints  is  clear.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  explanation  of  this  which  lias  been  attempted 
was  given  by  V.  C.  Driffield.*  That  explanation  was,  that 
some  of  the  light  passing  through  the  negative  when  making 
contact  prints  was  reflected  back  by  the  white  surface  of  the 


MiW 

Fig-  3. 

positive  plate  or  paper,  and,  being  again  reflected  by  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  negative  film,  was  utilised  by  the  positive  film. 
Fig.  3  shows  this.  In  projection,  such  light  reflected  back  by 

*  “  The  Principles  involved  in  Enlarging,”  “  B  J.,’’  1894,  714. 
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the  positive  plate  or  paper  would  be  lost.  This  explanation 
seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena, 
and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  all  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for 
without  resort  to  this  double  reflection  at  all. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Abney  that  photographic 
negatives  not  only  absorb  incident  light,  but  also  scatter  it. 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones  endorsed  and  emphasised  the  importance 
of  this  scattering  action.  S.  E.  Sheppard  and  C.  E.  K.  Mees 
examined  the  scatter  for  their  type  of  photometer  (Hiifner), 
and  concluded  that  it  was  of  small  importance.  On  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Professor  Martens,  M.  Callier  has  therefore  sought 
to  discover  if  scatter  occurs,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  has  measured  the 
densities  of  photographic  “  sens  itorne  ter  strips”  (i.e.,  strips 
of  plate  exposed  behind  a  sector  wheel  to  a  standard  light,  and 
then  developed),  'by  means  of  a  photometer  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  that  in  the  first  place  the  density  was  illuminated  by 
parallel  light,  and  in  the  second  by  completely  scattered  and 
diffused  light. 

In  the  first  case,  any  scattering  of  the  parallel  light  will 
cause  a  loss  of  light  to  the  photometer,  and  will  count  as  if 
the  light  were  absorbed,  while  in  the  second  case  the  light 
(being  already  completely  scattered)  cannot  undergo  any  further 


Fig.  4. 

diffusion,  and  the  measurement  represents  simply  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  density. 

The  Method  of  M  easurement. 

The  photometer  used  was  the  Martens  polarisation  photo¬ 
meter,  made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
where  M  represents  an  opal  glass,  which  is  the  source  of  light, 
S  the  sensitometric  strip,  and  N  the  circle  on  which,  after 
adjustment  of  the  two  fields  to  equality,  the  density  is  read. 
When  parallel  light  is  to  be  used  M  is  the  source  of  light,  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  distance,  the  light  falling  on  the  strip 
is  practically  parallel.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  opal  glass  is 
placed  under  S  with  its  surface  in  contact  with  the  film  of  the 
density  to  bo  read,  then  the  light  falling  on  the  density  is  com¬ 
pletely  diffused.  The  use  of  this  second  opal  glass  greatly 
reduces  the  available  light  intensity,  and  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  M.  Callier  has  arranged  his  photometer  so  that  the  glass 
M  is  very  close  to  a  large  projection  Nernst  burner  (Fig.  5.)  The 
burner  is  put  in  an  ordinary  enlarging  lantern  without  front  or 
condenser.  This  lantern  is  fixed  in  position,  and  the  photo¬ 
meter  is  fitted  with  levelling  screws,  so  that  its  own  position 
is  fixed.  Between  the  burner  and  the  photometer  is  put  a  glass 
cell,  through  which  a  •current  of  distilled  water  is  circulated 


Results. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  densities  measure 
parallel  light  (which  we  may  call  Dr)  are  much  greater 


those  measured  in  diffused  light  Ds).  The  ratio 


Dp 

Ds 


m 

ian 


4  rhj 


a  constant  for  each  kind  of  plate,  and  is  called  by  M.  Callie  Q 
For  the  accuracy  of  reading,  and  the  determination  o  "he 
errors,  the  original  paper  in  the  “Phot.  Journ.”  shoul  he 
consulted,  but  I  may  remark  that  this  appears  to  me  tl  be 
one  of  the  most  accurate  pieces  of  photometrical  research  vieh 
have  ever  been  made,  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Sheppari  for 
the  “  photometric  constant  ”  being  the  only  photogrffiic 
example  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  which  I  can  recal 
M.  Callier  has  also  measured  a  strip  which  had  been  alndy 
measured  on  the  Hiifner  spectrophotometer,  and  shows  thaihe 
Hiifner  readings  are  intermediate  between  his  two  vaes. 
being  nearer  to  those  in  parallel  light.  Thus,  the  Hiier 


instrument  shows  considerable  scatter,  though  the  degre  of 
scatter  does  not  vary  with  different  densities. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  result  invalidates  the  meas:e- 
ments  of  Mees  and  Sheppard  only  to  a  very  small  degreejas 
is  shown  by  the  rigid  proof  put  forward  by  them  that  t  ir 
densities  are  proportional  to  the  mass  of  silver  per  unit  a, a. 
Dp 

The  value -  =  Q  is  not  quite  a  constant,  as  is  shown  by  he 


following  table  :  — 

Ds 

.119 

.296 

.628 

1.072  ... 

1.544  ... 

2.011 

2.404  ... 

2.693  ... 


Dp 

Ds 


=  Q 


1.622 
1.618 
1.567 
1.542 
1.511 
1.483  ' 
1.466 
1.473 


The  Effect  of  the  Emulsion  upon  Q. 

Measurements  of  Q  for  various  kinds  of  plate  show  that  te 
value  of  Q  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plate  grain.  '  .e 
following  results  were  obtained:  — 


Plate. 

Wratten  Ordinary  . 

Wratten  Verichrome  . 

Wratten.  Yerichrome  “fog-strip”  . 

Wratten  Verichrome,  intensified  . 

Jougla  extra  rapid  . . . 

Ilford  lantern  plate  . 

Agfa  Diapositive  plate  . 

Wratten  lantern  . 

Plate  made  of  gelatine  containing  Chinese 

ink  . 

Plate  made  of  dye  by  the  pinatype  process 
Lippmann  plate  made  by  Dr.  Lehmann  ... 


Q. 

1.54 

1.68 

1.52 

1.87 

1.67 

1.45 

1.35 

1.22 


1.00 


It  is  clear  that  the  method  of  density  measurement  ado] 
will  have  some  influence  upon  the  shape  of  the  characten 


id 
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and  also  a  slight  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  inertia 
ob  ,ied.  Densities  measured  in  investigations  should  there- 
f0  be  measured,  if  possible,  in  diffused  light. 

Conclusions. 


trj 

of 


^se  results  obtained  bv  M.  Callier  show  that  when  a  nega- 
is  lighted  by  parallel  light  it  will  have  a  different  scale 
ntrast  (amounting  for  ordinary  plates  to  the  same  effect 


N 


as 

m 

d:' 

w 

is 

I: 


ould  be  produced  by  about  doubling  the  time  of  develop- 
t)  to  that  which  it  will  have  when  lighted  by  perfectly 
sed  light.  This  difference  in  contrast  is  produced  by  light 
h  is  not  absorbed,  and  which  passes  through,  but  which 
uttered.  Now,  in  projection  this  scattered  light  is  lost 
g  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  enter  the  objective  (Fig.  6). 
■ontact  printing  the  scattered  light  is,  of  course,  not  lost. 


’  Fig.  7. 

however,  we  light  a  negative  for  projection  by  perfectly 
used  light,  by  putting  it  film  down  upon  an  opal  glass 
ich  is  lighted  without  a  condenser,  then  the  scale  of  grada- 
n  will  be  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  contact  printing. 
JS.  7  and  8  were  prepared  in  this  way,  the  one  positive  being 
'jected  by  means  of  opal  glass,  the  other  being  made  by 
itact.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  negative  must  be  put  film 


down  upon  the  opal,  hence  the  reversal.  It  will  not  do  to 
put  the  glass  side  upon  the  opal,  as  otherwise  the  “  critical 
angle”  seriously  limits  the  perfection  of  the  diffusion. 

In  projection  by  daylight,  ground  glass  producing  fairly 
well-diffused  light  is  usually  used,  and  consequently  the  con¬ 
trast  is  less  exaggerated  than  when  a  condenser  is  used.  In 


Fig.  8. 

order  to  find  whether  the  degree  of  parallelism  in  the  Martens 
photometer  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  an  enlarging  lantern,  the 
following  method  was  used: — A  sensitometric  strip,  with 
densities  measured  in  parallel  light  and  a  series  of  neutral 
glasses  of  known  density,  but  possessing  no  scatter,  were  put 
together  into  an  enlarging  lantern.  These  were  lighted  evenly 
by  means  of  a  large  condenser.  The  source  of  light  was  the 
acetylene  burner  S  (Fig,  9),  and  a  monochromatic  green  screen 
was  used  to  avoid  error  due  to  the  colour  of  the  neutral  glasses, 
the  densities  of  the  glasses  having  been  measured  by  the  same 
screen.  The  neutral  glasses  It  and  the  strip  P  were  projected 


qs  images,  R1  and  P1,  upon  a  photographic  plate.  After 
development  the  densities  of  the  negatives  obtained  were 
measured.  Since  we  know  the  densities  of  the  neutral  glasses 
we  can  plot  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  new  negative,  and 
find  by  interpolation  the  densities  of  the  strip.  The  values 
found  correspond  within  the  error  of  measurement  with  those 
found  in  the  photometer  for  parallel  light. 

The  results  found  in  this  work  make  it  possible  to  explain 
why  a  negative  appear®  to  lose  opacity  when  varnished. 
Measurements  of  a  negative  before  and  after  varnishing  show 
that  varnishing  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  density  when 
measured  in  parallel  light.  When  measured  in  diffused  light 
no  such  loss  is  found. 


Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Teaching. — A  course  of  eight  lectures 
marily  intended'  for  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  schools  will  be 
en  at  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  on  the 
ictice  of  photography  so  far  as  it  relates  to  methods  which  may  be 
lised  as  aids  to  teaching.  An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  demon- 
ate  in  a  simple  manner  the  uses  of  photography  as  a  means  of  illus¬ 
ion.  The  processes  described  will  be  fully  demonstrated,  and  the 
ferent  forms  of  apparatus  used  will  be  shown  and  explained  at  the 
tyre  table.  The  lecturer  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gamble,  by  whom  the 
oject  will  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  following  syllabus : 
ort  explanation  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  making  of  photo- 
iphs  The  usual  forms  of  apparatus  used  in  the  studio,  the  field, 


and  the  dark-room — The  hand  camera — Forms  of  hand  camera  for 
particular  purposes— Special  plate-holding  devices,  as  changing- 
boxes,  magazines,  and  holders  for  films  in  rolls  and  the  cut  state — 
Daylight  changing  and  developing  contrivances — Lighting  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  photographed— Manipulation  of  the  camera— Principles 
governing  exposure  and  instrumental  aids  to  determining  exposure — 
The  development,  fixation,  washing,  and  drying  of  negatives— Modi¬ 
fication  of  negatives  for  varying  the  character  of  the  prints- Artificial 
light  processes  for  the  rapid  production  of  prints — Lantern  slides  for 
lecture  illustrations— Simple  types  of  optical  lanterns— Making 
enlargements — Mounting  pictures — The  Autochrome  process  for  the 
production  of  pictures  in  colour.  The  lectures  begin  on  May  6. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ouk  monthly  contemporary,  “Advertising,”  issued  at  sixpence, 
from  101,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ,  contains  in  its  April  issue  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  competition  of  special  interest  to  our,  readers,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  forms  of  advertising  suggested  for  newspaper  use  by 
readers  of  “Advertising.”  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  W.  J. 
Casey,  in  a  brief  respite  from  the  managerial  direction 
of  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  contributed  to  our  columns  a  series 
of  articles  on  advertisements  for  photographers,  in  which  he 
very  usefully  enumerated  the  appeals  which  a  photographer  may 
make  to  the  public,  and  analysed  the  motives  which  members 
of  the  public  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  visiting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio.  A  shrewd  appreciation  of  those  motives  is.  of 
course,  the  first  condition  of  preparing  advertisements  capable 
of  drawing  business  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  competitors 
in  the  “Advertising”  competition  have  touched  upon  several 
though  by  no  means  all  the  inducements  which  the  proprietor 
of  a  studio  can  hold  out.  We  may  first,  quote  the  remarks  of 
ihe  Editor  of  “Advertising  ”  upon  the  advertisements  submitted 


A  Natural  Picture 
of  Your  Children 

Is  one  in  which  they  can  be  seen  as  you  see  them 
daily.  How  often  we  hear  people  say  of  children, 
when  playing  in  their  nurserv,  “  What  a  pretty 
picture  they  would  make.”  But  after  a  journey  to 
the  Studio  and  a  tedious  attempt  to  make  them 
look  happy  and  natural,  the  resulting  picture  is 
either  partially  or  completely  a  failure.  The  only 
way  to  get  a  real  living  picture  of  your  Children 
is  to  have  them 

Photographed 
At  Home 

In  their  natural  surroundings.  We  make  a 
speciality  of  this  style  of  Child  Photography, 
studying  all  the  details  that  have  made  it  so 
wonderfully  natural.  Will  you  let  us  photograph 
your  children  in  their  home  ?  You  will  be  deligh Led 
at  the  result.  & 

Our  Offer. 

\\e  will  call  at  your  house  and  photograph  your 
children  without  any  obligation  on  vour  part  if 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  Picture 
we  make.  Send  us  a  Postcard  to-day. 

The  Natural  Picture  Studio, 

5,  Broadway,  Brighton. 


P>y  <J.  T.  Norman,  Brighton. 

(Awaifded  first  prize.) 

to  him,  and  may  then  comment  on  ono  or  two  of  those  considered 
worthy  of  publication  in  our  contemporary,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  we  would  mention  one  feature  of  service  to  those  who 
photograph  for  the  Press,  viz.,  the  list  of  periodical  publications 
being  newly  issued. 

••The  advertisements  submitted  are,  as  a  whole,  good, 
but  I  find  there  is  a  recurrence  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  through  those  submitted.  Thus  I  notice  ‘framed 
sunshine,’  as  a  specific  instance,  occurring  two  or  three 
times.  This  and  other  repetitions  suggest  either  a  curi- 
01,8  incidence  or  that  some  standard  reference  hook  is 
being  consulted.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  the  latter 
can  be  the  case,  but,  all  the  same,  I  would  urge  competitors  to 
draw  upon  their  own  imagination  for  ideas. 


“Not  so  curious,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  of  the  occur 
to  so  many  competitors  of  the  specialising  in  photograj 
babies.  This,  however,  is  very  widely  done  at  present  by  p 
graphers,  so  that  this  class  of  advertisement  is  simply  res  bed 
into  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  ‘copy.’ 

“Naturalness  of  pose  (often  a  mere  sophistry),  artistic  fish 


ace 
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Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

Rose  Villa,  Benton. 

Dear  Sir, — “  Before  definitely  engaging  you, 
please  send  photo.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  of  letter  received  by  me. 

The  photo  sent,  was  the  means  of  securing  a  good 
appointment. 

That  I  chose  your  studio  for  this,  to  me,  im¬ 
portant  work  was  due  to  having  seen  specimens  of 
the  excellence  of  your  work  in  naturalness  of 
expression,  pose,  and  general  finish. 

I  cannot  too  highly  speak  of  the  appointments 
of  your  studio,  which  tend  to  put  one  at  their  ea=e 
and  remove  at  once  the  very  prevalent  idea  that  to 
face  the  camera  is  equal  to  the  ordeal  of  Dentistry. 
That  this  ohotograph  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
Speaking  Likeness,  is  proved  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  subject.  That  you  have  secured  a  Voluntary 
Advertiser  is  due  to  your  excellent  work, 
unconscious  posing,  up-to-date  accessories,  and 
moderate  charges. — Yours  truly,  A.  F.  Jones. 

To  HAROLD  NICHOLLS, 

The  Art  Studio,  Benton. 

By  J.  T .  Grace,  Byde. 

(Awarded  second  prize.) 


picture-like  effects,  and  prices — these  are,  seemingly,  the  rijin 
points  as  viewed  by  competitors.  In  some  instances  novel  a- 
tures  are  presented,  the  presence  for  individuality  in  the  c- 
tures,  the  necessity  for  care  in  retouching,  and  for  car  ll 
mounting  on  suitable  mounts.  Others  touch  upon  the  seg¬ 
ments  and  reminiscences  conjured  up  by  the  photographfof 
those  we  have  lost — a  delicate  subject,  hut  one  worthy  of  di- 

_ 

Enclose  Photo  ” 

80  per  cent,  of  “Situation  Vacant”  advertise¬ 
ments  contain  the  clause,  “Enclose  Photo.”  Has 
this  any  meaning  for  you?  Are  you  wanting  a 
better  situation?  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  you 
being  dismissed?  If  so,  have  you  a  photo  of  your-  - 
self?  Many  men  have  lost  opportunities  of  secur¬ 
ing  better  berths  through  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  the  above  clause.  Let  me  impress  upon  you 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  that  it  is  essential 
to  always  have  a  good  smart  photograph  of  your¬ 
self  handy.  I  am  an  expert  in  putting  that  touch 
which  means  so  much  to  a  photograph.  Come  and 
give  me  a  trial  now,  and  be  ready  to  grasp 
opportunities. 

A.  Brown,  Castle  St.,  Sheffield. 


By  A.  J.  Henshall,  Sheffield. 

(Awarded  second  prize.) 

sideration  ;  catching  the  ‘  fleeting  smile  ’  is  a  neat  expressic 
too. 

“The  prize-winning  advertisements  have  been  selected  f 
three  reasons — originality  of  idea,  facility  of  expression,  a] 
form  of  display.  I  mention  the  latter,  as  I  am  giving  a  fi 
selected  advertisements  in  the  same  fashion  as  last  mont 
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nit  any  attempt  at  display.  Competitors  should,  therefore, 
attention  to  this  point.’ r 

?  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  award  of  the  first  prize 


Artistic — 

Yet  How  Natural 

Is  the  saying  awarded  our  Photographic  Repro¬ 
ductions.  Babies’  portraits  we  specialise  in.  Your 
baby  would  make  a  lovely  picture.  We  can  just 
cater  that  dear  little  smile  on  baby’s  face  beauti¬ 
fully.  Don’t  think  baby  would  spoil  a  picture  by 
crying,  baby  will  be  sure  to  smile  at  the  right 
moment — click — and  the  portrait  is  taken  by  our 
latest  improved  baby  photographing  apparatus. 
Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  can  get  such 
good  results  with  the  little  ones,  it  is  equally 
certain  our  portraits  of  “  grown-ups  ”  will  be  as 
successful.  Call  at  our  studio,  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  the  delicately  finished  specimens  of  our  "Fine 
Art  Photography.  Will  you  ? 

Coopman  &  Jones, 

Redland  Rd.,  Bath. 


By  A.  E.  Tuton,  Hull. 


t  he  “Natural  Picture”  advertisement  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Norman. 
]  display  and  matter  it  is  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of 
i  ;erfamilias,  and  to  impress  her  favourably.  It  may  be 
(  stioned  whether  it  is  a  wise  proceeding  on  the  photographer’s 


part  to  give  much  prominence  to  an  offer  to  photograph  children 
at  their  homes.  The  writer  of  the  advertisement,  if  he  be  a 
photographer,  knows  that  of  all  descriptions  of  portraiture  that 
of  children  requires  all  the  art  and  artifice  which  can  be  applied 
to  it,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  no  place  is 
nearly  so  well  fitted  for  the  work  as  the  studio.  However,  for 
once  in  a  way,  such  an  announcement  is  useful  as  a  means  of 
coming  into  touch  with  possible  new  customers  who  may  have 
special  reasons  for  wishing  for  at-home  portraits. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  the  phrase  “send  photo.,”  so  com¬ 
mon  to  advertisements  of  situations  vacant,  is  one  which  has 
the  advantage  that  it  appeals  with  equal  force  to  customers  of 
either  sex.  It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  of  value  in  a  district  wdiere 
the  population  is  made  up  of  clerks,  shopmen,  and  others  occu¬ 
pying  minor  positions.  An  advertisement  such  as  this,  which 
would  draw  business  at  Clapham  Junction  or  Finsbury  Park, 
would  be  useless  at  Chislehurst,  or  perhaps  resented  at 
Crouch  End. 

The  last  advertisement,  which  again  seeks  to  play  upon  the 
desire  for  portraits  of  children,  errs  in  familiarity,  and  sounds 
a  little  cheap  perhaps,  but  for  newspaper  announcements  in 
many  districts  it  should  prove  a  convincing  argument. 

One  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  photographer  of  his  advertisement  “  copy  ”  is  that  no 
announcement,  however  good,  will  bear  constant  repetition.  The 
first  appearance  or  two  will  be  read,  but  when  a  notice  becomes 
familiar  it  loses  its  attractive  power,  and,  moreover,  is  apt  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  photographer,  from  the  fact  of 
his  saying  the  same  thing  wTeek  by  week,  is  lacking  in  ideas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  OUR  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


II. 


PHe  Study  of  hjinor  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 

n  the  matter  of  selection  of  suitable  subjects  to  illustrate  his 
lesiological  studies  the  photographer’s  choice  will,  of  course, 
en  be  restricted  through  circumstances  local  or  otherwise, 
e  churches  of  certain  districts  are,  as  might  be  expected,  fre¬ 
ely  more  interesting  on  account  of  their  special  architec- 
'al  or  arch  geological  peculiarities  than  those  of  others.  Para- 
xical,  however,  though  the  statement  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
eless  true  that  edifices  of  the  less  interesting  type  are,  generally 
baking,  very  suitable  as  subjects  for  photographic  treatment, 
d  this  because  they  belong  to  a  class  of  buildings  of  which, 
a  rule,  satisfactory  pictorial  memorials  are  not  procurable, 
d  which,  moreover,  owing  to  its  comparative  insignificance, 
always  particularly  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  modern 
chitect  and  his  abettors.  The  photographer  is,  therefore, 
i°ngly  recommended  to  devote  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time 
'  is  prepared  to  bestow  upon  practical  ecclesiology  to  the  study 
the  minor  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  district  which  he  pro¬ 
ves  to  make  the  field  of  his  researches. 

Among  buildings  of  this  kind  the  commonest  are  our  ancient 
irish  churches,  of  which  examples  in  all  the  six  periods  of 
'chitecture  are  more  or  less  abundant.  Buildings  dating  from 
ie  Saxon  period  are  naturally  the  least  common  of  any,  and 
iese  in  an  entire  condition  are  now  extremely  rare.  Examples, 
‘■ore  or  less  fragmentary,  are  numerous  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
urly  common  in  Northamptonshire  and  Suffolk,  whilst  isolated 
^ecimens  occur  in  most  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
articularly  in  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland, 
ie  priory  church  of  Restennot,  in  Forfarshire,  the  erection  of 
lch  is  attributed  by  the  latest  arch  geological  authorities  to 
ort  umbrian  builders,  is  the  only  edifice  which  exhibits  the 
istmctive  features  of  Saxon  architecture. 


Churches,  more  or  less  entire,  dating  from  the  Norman  period,, 
are  common,  particularly  in  England.  Buildings  illustrative 
of  the  four  later  periods  of  architectural  history  are  fairly  abun¬ 
dant  in  all  the  styles  in  both  countries,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Decorated  era,  examples  of  which, 
though  numerous  in  England,  are  in  Scotland  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence. 

With  the  object  of  assisting  the  beginner  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  subjects  for  photographic  reproduction,  I  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  few  nints  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  set 
about  his  task,  and  as  to  the  structural  and  other  details  to. 
which  he  should  specially  direct  his  attention  when  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  or  their  contents 
or  adjuncts. 

Record  Photograph?  of  Churches. 

As  a  general  rule — to  which,  however,  exceptions  are  to  be  met 
with  in  certain  antiquities  of  the  monastic  class — the  church 
itsen,  where  such  exists,  will  naturally  be  the  first  object  of 
the  photographer’s  scrutiny.  Of  this,  in  its  purely  pictorial 
aspects,  assuming  these  to  have  been  hitherto  neglected,  he 
should  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  obtain  a  few  views.  If 
the  building  be  one  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  churches  of  the  parochial  type,  four  photo¬ 
graphs  will  usually  suffice  to  convey  a  fair  notion  of  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that,  whenever  this 
is  possible,  these  views  should  be  taken  from  the  four  angles, 
south-east,  south-west,  north-west,  and  north-east,  or  the  respec 
five  equivalents  of  these  if  the  building  does  not  stand  due  east 
and  west.  By  this  means  a  better  idea  ot  the  connection  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  structure  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
general  aspects  will  probably  be  more  artistic  than  those  of 
a  series  exhibiting  only  the  separate  sides  of  the  building.  On 
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the  churches  of  larger  size,  particularly  on  those  which  possess 
transepts  or  similar  adjuncts,  the  expenditure  of  additional  plates 
during  the  preliminary  stage  will  sometimes  be  necessary. 
Buildings,  again,  of  the  dimensions  of  our  cathedrals  and  min¬ 
sters  mane,  of  course,  still  greater  demands  on  the  resources  of 
photography  for  their  adequate  presentment.  In  cases  like 
these,  where  the  treatment  will  evidently  be  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  necessarily  an  unknown 
factor  in  the  problem,  definite  rules  for  the  photographer’s  guid¬ 
ance  cannot  well  be  laid  down.  The  necessity  for  such  rules 
will  not,  nowever,  be  felt,  if  he  be  willing  to  act  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  already  here  given  as  to  the  class  of  subjects  most 
suitable  for  profitable  study. 

The  series  of  views  exhibiting  the  general  appearance  of  the 
exterior  of  the  structure  having  been  satisfactorily  completed, 
an  examination  of  the  chief  details  with  a  view  to  the  selection 
of  photographic  illustrations  of  its  more  characteristic  features 
must  next  be  carried  out. 

Porches  and  Doorways. 

Church  doorways,  particularly  those  of  buildings  dating  from 
the  Norman  and  First  Pointed  periods,  are  frequently  well 
worthy  of  the  visitor’s  attention.  The  larger  churches  are 
usually  provided  with  three,  one  being  in  the  western  gable, 
the  other  two  facing  respectively  north  and.  south,  and  situated 
opposite  each  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  A  priest’s  door¬ 
way  in  the  chancel  wall  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 
Norman  doorways  are  often  richly  decorated  with  figure  and 
floral  sculptures.  The  subjects  of  the  figure  groups  are  usually 
scriptural,  or  taken  from  the  medieval  “  Bestiaries,”  a  species 
of  literary  allegory  extremely  popular  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Sculptured  representations  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  also  of  common  occurrence.  Over  the 
doorways  of  certain  churches  of  very  early  foundation  may  still 
be  seen  incised  sundials  dating  from  the  Saxon  period,  and 
usually  accompanied  by  short  inscriptions  in  arcnaic  characters. 
Such  dials,  though  now  exceedingly  rare,  seem  to.  have  been  com¬ 
mon  in  churches  of  that  era.  A  complete  series  of  photographs 
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of  tnose  that  still  exist  would  probably  be  of  service  not 
to  the  antiquary,  but  also  to  the  philologist. 

Sculptured  porches,  both  of  early  and  late  date,  are  f< 
numerous. 

Amongst  the  other  sculptured  features  of  the  exterior  to  w 


ly 
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the  photographer  may  profitably  direct  his  attention  when 
gaged  on  his  ecclesiological  survey  may  be  specially  mentice 
the  grotesque  corbels  and  gargoyles  and  carved  stringcov 
which  freouentlv  decorate  the  eaves  and  upper  walls  of  the  r 


cel  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  the  capitals,  tracery,  ij 
other  details  of  the  windows,  the  mural  arcading  in  the  t-m 
of  richly  elaborated  interlacing  arches  which  is  so  character  ic 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Later  Norman  period,  and  the  oL- 
mental  portions  of  the  buttresses  supporting  the  arches  ofjbe 
aisles  and  transepts,  or  the  walls  of  the  tower,  nave,  and  cl  r. 

The  window  tracery  of  many  of  the  churches  that  were  erei^d 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architectui  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  variety  and  intricacjof 
its  geometrical  design.  The  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  peod 
also,  though  of  a  more  formal  character,  is  frequently  of  n- 
siderable  artistic  merit.  Tracery  is  an  uncommon  featumn 
the  windows  of  the  Norman  period,  and  is  only  sparingly  n- 
ployed  in  those  of  thirteenth  century  date.  The  larger  groud 
lancet  windows  of  the  Early  English  era  are,  however,  usuly 
striking  and  harmonious,  and  will  well  r<pay  the  photograph’s 


careful  study.  An  interesting  and  uncommon  feature  in  ceri'n 
churches  of  the  fifteenth  century  date  is  what  is  known  4  a 


low  side  window,  a  small  rectangular  aperture  in  the  walk 
the  chancel  or  choir,  through  which,  during  the  celebratiohf 
divine  service,  a  view  of  the  altar  might  be  obtained  by  persis 
who  were  unable  to  enter  the  building. 

The  interiors  of  many  of  our  early  churches  are  rich  in  obj  ts 
of  archaeological  interest.  Elaborately  sculptured  chancel  arc|is 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  buildings  of  the  Norman  u, 
and  usually  form  excellent  subjects  for  the  camera.  The  se:s 
of  ornamental  pillars  which  mark  off  the  aisles  of  choir  and  no, 
and  the  carved  bosses  which  serve  to  support  the  vaulting,  e 
frequently  no  less  worthy  of  study.  Matthew  Wilson 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 

STEREOSCOPIC  PRINT. 


[Although  stereoscopic  photography  grew  on  English  soil,  and,  as  an  amateur’s  pursuit,  has  seen  its  palmiest  days  in  Great  Britain, 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  stereoscopic  print  have  been  exploited  most  successfully  by  American  enterprise,  which  has  found  a  ai 
market  for  prints  of  an  educational  character.  The  current  issue  f  “American  Industries,”  on  publishing  an  account  of  the  business 
the  H.  C.  White  Co.,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scale  on  which  this  firm  publishes  stereoscopic  photographs.  Photographers  e 
will  perhaps  recollect  that  it  was  for  the  White  Co.  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Ponting  has  taken  many  of  his  photographs  in  the  East.  1 

“  B. J.”] 


Theoretical  conditions  are  such  that  all  properly  made  stereographs 
must  be  produced  on  special  stereoscopic  negatives.  Hence  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  securing  such  must  be  mapped  out  and  executed 
before  the  production  of  stereographs  on  a  large  scale  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Such  a  plan  has  been  consummated  by  an  American  firm  n 
the  past  decade,  and  in  addition  the  production  of  the  goods  hais  been 
reduced  to  an  exact  science,  and  is  now  a  large  industry. 

Having  secured  the  negatives,  the  next  step  in  the  plan  involved 
absolutely  new  methods  of  production.  The  old  makers  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  photographs,  of  which  there  were  hundreds,  nearly  all  now 
forgotten,  executed  their  prod  net  by  hand.  Inaccuracies  and  defects 
fatal  in  obtaining  the  perfect  stereoscopic  effect  and  realism  neces¬ 
sarily  followed.  As  perfect  negatives  are  required,  so  the  stereo¬ 
graphs  must  be  carefully  and  scientificially  produced,  else  the  effect 
of  actual  vision  as  well  as  true  perspective  is  lost. 

Automatic  machinery  now  performs  with  unerring  accuracy  opera¬ 
tions  hitherto  considered  absolutely  impossible  to  be  accomplished 
except  by  the  human  hand.  The  cost  is  lessened  and  a  vastly 


superior  photograph  of  uniform  excellence  is  produced.  t06 
he  almost  infinite  detail  and  painstaking  care  require  m  i  s  P 
luct — in  the  innumerable  processes  necessary  and  the  mec  am 
iccuracy  of  the  automatic  machines  used,  which  are  marve 
tenuity-can  only  be  gained  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  F< 

vhere  these  goods  are  produced  ,  , 

The  process  of  making  stereographs  at  this  pknt  w 
revelation  even  to  the  most  up-to-date  photographer.  Starting 
he  glass  plate  or  photographic  negative  the  various  processes 
o  the  finished  stereograph  may  be  described. 

Machine  Methods  of  Producing  Stereoscopic 
Photographs. 

First  the  print  is  made.  The  plate  negative  ^  *  1 

if  a  Cooper-Hewitt  light  and  an  automatic,  motor-drive  P  8 
printing  machine,  working  in  a  dark  room,  exposes  c-ri 

sensitised  paper  one  at  a  time.  Suction  pads  are  arrang  &^ee 

ind,  from  a  pack  of  photographic  paper,  they  pic  up  s  p 
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r  se  are  carried  around  to  the  negative,  placed  in  contact,  and  a 
ter  then  opens,  permitting  the  light  to  pa,ss  through  the  negative 
expose  the  paper.  The  shutter  then  closes,  the  printed  paper  is 
3  oved  from  the  negative,  passes  on  and  is  carefully  deposited  in  a 
■  iver.  After  a  test  has  been  made  to  secure  the  correct  time  of 
i  3sure  for  the  paper  used,  every  succeeding  print  is  exactly  the 
.  e,  a.  uniformity  that  was  entirely  impossible  by  the  old  hand 
I  ;ess. 

ext  the  print  is  developed  and  fixed  by  an  equally  automatic 
•lime,  in  which  each  succeeding  sheet  of  the  exposed  paper  is 
t  led  up,  carried  through  the  developing,  rinsing,  and  fixing  bath 
le  held  by  clutches  attached  to  an  endless  belt,  and  delivered 
at  the  opposite  end.  Placed  in  washing  machines,  to  which  hose 
•  ittached,  the  prints  are  thoroughly  washed.  The  washer  works 
omatically,  receiving  a  fresh  supply  of  water  every  few  minutes 
ead  on  a  coarse  net  belt,  and  carried  over  steam  pipes,  the  prints 
dried.  Up  to  this  point,  the  stereograph  prints  are  square,  31  x  3j: 
res,  and  the  next  operation  is  trimming,  which  is  done  by  dies 
.  *1  must  be  absolutely  accurate,  as  the  right-  and  left  print  when 
unted  must  exactly  align. 

n  trimming,  the  tops  of  the  prints  are  curved  and  the  outer  points 
nded.  The  prints  are  now  ready  for  mounting.  The  mounts  are 
x  7  inches  in  size  and  of  a  uniform  dark  olive  colour.  The  titles 
printed  in  sizing  on  an  automatic  press  with  a  speed  of  10,000 
hour,  and  the  title  is  then  gilded  in  an  automatic  gilding  machine 
ich  does  not  throw  any  particles  of  gilt  into  the  operating  room, 

1  passes  out  the  cards  dry  and  free  of  gilt  dust.  The  prints,  after 
ng  mounted,  are  retouched  where  necessary  and  carefully  di¬ 
eted.  The  final  process  is  the  waterproof  coating  placed  over 
i  entire  face  of  the  stereograph,  which  greatly  prolongs  its  use- 
ness. 

Tie  processes  of  making  the  stereoscopic  instruments,  while  not 
uiring  such  delicate  and  complicated  machinery,  are  nevertheless 
.remely'  interesting.  The  company’s  business  originally  was  that  of 
king  spectacle  lenses  and  optical  instruments.  These  lines  have  been 
:sued  since  1870.  Thirty  years  of  experience  was  a  valuable  asset 
embarking  ten  years  ago  in  the  extensive  enterprise  undertaken, 
may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  photographic  processes  have 
m  reduced  to  a  science  through  automatic  machinery,  the  stereo- 
>pic  instruments  of  this  firm  are  likewise  made  largely  by 
chinery. 

The  company’s  photographers  have  not  only  photographed  well- 
own  scenes,  but  have,  at  great  inconvenience,  photographed 
usual  scenes.  Photographers  went  through  the  Russian- Japanese 
ar,  photographed  scenes  of  the  Martinique  disaster,  the  San 
anciseo  earthquake,  coronations,  inaugurations,  expositions,  and 
merous  other  special  events.  One  photographer  sent  out  by  the 
npany  covered  140,000  miles  in  seven  years.  Another  started  on 
welve  months’  trip,  but  new  demands  arose,  and  he  was  sent  from 
ice  to  place  until  he  had  encircled  the  globe,  consuming  forty-three 
mths  on  the  trip  without  returning  to-  this  country. 

Education  by  Stereography. 

Through  the  perfecting  of  the  world-wide  organisation  and  the 
ans  for  presenting  the  scenes,  the  stereograph  has  now  come  to  be 
ognised  as  a  great  educational  factor.  In  this  day  of  objective 
Traction,  the  history,  geography,  and  characteristics  of  a  country 
come  lucid  to  those  who  are  enabled  by  this  new,  but  old,  pictorial 
ocess  to  view  in  the  schoolroom  or  library  actual  scenes  from  that 
untrv  exactly  as  they  appear  to  the  human  eye,  with  tho  exception 
colorr,  and  that  is  suggested.  Many  public  libraries  throughout 
e  country  are  now  provided  with  “Travel  Tours”  as  an  adjunct 


The  German  Photographers’  Union  will  hold  its  thirty-eighth 
eeting,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
Saxony,  in  Weimar,  to  last  from  August  23  to  27.  In  connection 
h  .  it  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and  photographic  articles  and 
quisles  will  be  arranged  in  the  building  of  the  Builders’  School, 
nch  will  be  open  to  the  general  public  till  September  5. 

esides  lectures  and  other  proceedings  of  a  business  character,  the 
ogramme  of  the  meeting  comprises  a  day’s  excursion  to  Jena,  where 
16  new  university  buildings,  the  glass  works  of  Schott  and  Co.,  and 
16  ar-  amed  optical  works  of  Carl  Zeiss  will  be  visited.  Weimar 


to  the  best  reading  of  history,  art,  and  travel.  A  still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  is  the  increasing  number  of  schools  and  colleges  which 
make  stereoscopic  view’s  and  accessories  for  study. 

An  important  feature  of  the  business  is  the  making  of  enlargements 
for  schools  and  libraries.  The  stereoscopic  negatives  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  and  the  company  maintains 
a  large  department  for  making  these,  including  an  artistic  start; 
which  has  produced  some  most  artistic  colour  work.  The  extensiv*- 
us-e  of  the  stereopticon  for  educational  work  in  the  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  State  educational  departments,  as  well  as  for  public 
lectures,  has  great  enlarged  this  particular  field. 

Stereoscopic  Prints  v.  Travellers’  Samples. 

A  very  successful  department  recently  established  by  this  company 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the  “  American  Industries.” 
The  company  sends  its  photographers  to  large  plants  where  stereo¬ 
scopic  photographs  of  various  processes  and  workrooms  are  made 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  a  new  invention  of  the  company  called 
the  “  stereo-pack  ”  these  scenes  are  reproduced  conveniently  in 
stereoscopic  form  at  comparatively  small  expense.  “Stereo-packs” 
representing  tours  of  the  plant  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
!  and  agents.  This  plan  not  only  imparts  enthusiasm  to  representa¬ 
tives,  but  gives  additional  stimulus  through  showing  in  a  realistic 
manner  the  superior  facilities  direct  to  retail  customers.  The  “  stereo¬ 
pack  ”  is  unique,  pleasing,  and  in  cost  below  anything  heretofore  put; 
out  in  high  grade  work.  The  sense  of  actuality  obtained  is  decidedly 
novel,  being  -so  strong  the  observer  can  really  imagine  he  is  making 
;  a  tour  of  the  plant.  In  the  pack  may  also  be  included  strikingly 
realistic  reproductions  of  any  leading  product  the  manufacturer 
wishes  to  illustrate.  The  company’s  Commercial  Department  is  alio 
exploiting  the  value  of  the  stereo-pack  as  a  most  -satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  travelling  salesman’s  heavy  troublesome  samples. 
Several  large  companies  are  planning  to  illustrate  their  line  in  this 
manner.  Single  photographs,  no  matter  how  large,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  stereoscopic  reproduction  and  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  new  “  self -mounted  perfect-stereographs.” 

To  those  who  have  been  paying  immense  baggage  excess  -charged 
on  samples  because  no  adequate  means  was  at  hand  for 
illustrating  their  product,  the  new  “stereo-pack”  will  be  a  great 
boon.  Since  the  stereograph  reproduces  articles  and  scenes  with  all 
dimensions  seen  by  the  human  eye  when  viewing  the  original,  since 
the  object  is  reproduced  life  size  and  may  be  coloured  in  exact  repro- 
j  duction  of  the  original,  it  would  seem  that  sooner  or  later  the  plan 
would  be  adopted  by  every  firm  who  finds  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  show  samples  of  their  product. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  the  stereoscopic  photograph  in  the 
form  of  the  “  stereo-pack  ”  seem  almost  unlimited.  As  examples  f 
its  use  in  illustrating  the  facilities  of  the  manufacturer  to-  domestic 
or  foreign  dealers  and  consumers  might  be  cited  the  food  product 
industry  and  cotton  manufacturing.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
of  so  convincing  a  proof  of  the  sanitary  conditions  existing  in  a  given 
food  plant,  or  of  the  marvellous  facilities  of  the  immense  modem- 
I  cotton  mills.  Then  there  is  the  railroad  anxious  to  develop  indus¬ 
tries  and  home  building  along  its  line  and  to  stimulate  passenger 
traffic.  What  means  approaches  this  new  plan  for  showing  superior 
conveniences,  facilities,  and  unusual  beauties? 

The  reproduction  of  products  has  fully  as  wide  a  scope.  Hundreds 
of  products  are  sold  by  photographs  which  until  now  have  been  the 
best  means  of  illustration  obtainable.  Manufacturers  of  furniture, 
machinery,  stoves,  vehicles,  motor  cars,  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  etc., 
have  now  available  most  satisfactory  means  for  showing  in  realistic 
fashion  and  in  true  perspective  all  of  their  products. 


itself  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness,  concentrated  in  the 
smallest  space,  from  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland,  as  well  as  Carl  August,  Anna 
Amalia,  Maria  Paulowna,  Carl  Alexander,  and  Sophia,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  illustrious  names  connected  with  the  history  ot  t  ie 
mental  culture  of  Germany,  from  which  Weimar  derives  its  glory. 
The  places  which  still  bear  witness  of  that  great  pened  and  the 
various  collections  sacred  to  such  memories  will,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  respective  administrations,  be  freely  opened  to  the  visitors  o 
the  meeting. 
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PbotO’DKcDanical  notes. 


Facsimile  Reproduction  of  Coloured  Originals. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  last  week’s  “  Photo-Mechanical 
Notes,”  Dr.  0.  E  Kenneth  Mees  writes: — In  “Photo-Mechanical 
Notes”  on  page  328  of  the  “Journal,”  you  mention  a  method  of 
analysing  coloured  originals  containing  black,  published  in  “  Le 
Procede  ”  of  December  last,  and  you  state  that  in  my  new  book  there 
is  no  mention  of  it.  I  think  that  if  you  refer  to  page  46  of  “  The 
Photography  of  Coloured  Objects”  you  will  find  that  the  method  is 
mentioned.  It  is  referred  to  quite  briefly,  and  possibly  not  so  clearly 
as  given  by  you,  but  I  think  the  instructions  given  can  be  followed 
by  a  careful  reader. 

Collotype  for  Amateurs, 

We  have  received  from  H.  Calmels,  150,  Boulevard  Montparnasse 
Paris,  a  small  booklet,  entitled  “  Le  Procede  Collo,”  which  is  a 
detailed  description  of  a  modified  collotype  process,  very  similar  to 
tlie  “  Sinop  ”  process,  sold  here  by  Messrs.  Penrose.  All  the 
apparatus  and  plates  can  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  the  process 
appears  to  be  easy  to  work,  and  the  prints  fair,  judging  by  the 
example  shown.  Except  that  the  emulsion  is  sullied  either  on  the 
plates  or  in  pate  for  coating,  and  that  the  method  of  printing  is 
different,  the  working  of  the  process  is  identical  with  ordinary  collo¬ 
type.  The  press  sold  and  illustrated  is  an  ingenious  modification  of 
the  ordinary  letter-copying  press.  The  process  is  advocated  for  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  results 
to  be  obtained  by  dabbling  in  collotype  in  this  small  manner  are 
sufficiently  good  for  a  respectable  professional  to  be  proud  of,  or  to 
make  any  money  by. 

The  Renovation  of  Spent  PercHloride  of  Iron. 

We  are  frequently  asked  for  information  as  to  the  practicability  of 
renovating  iron  perchloride  solution  after  it  has  been  used  for  etching 
copper,  but  while  this  is  no  doubt  practicable  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  profitable.  One  large  firm  of  engravers  some  time  ago  fitted  up  a 
plant  for  electrically  recovering  the  iron  perchloride  from  the  etching 
baths.  Though  this  was  perfectly  successful  it  proved  to  be  more 
expensive  than  the  purchase  of  new  perchloride.  Chemical  means 
are  sometimes  suggested,  but  these  methods  are  almost  certain  to 
introduce  irregularity  into  the  etching,  which,  to  be  ideal,  should 
bo  quite  mechanical.  A  pure  solution  at  a  certain  strength  and 
temperature,  used  only  for  a  certain  area  of  copper  and  then  dis¬ 
carded,  will  give  definite  results,  that  can  always  be)  repeated,  and 
in  the  long  run  will  be  found  both  economical  of  time  and  material. 

Pure  Paper  for  Three-Colour. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  great  importance  to  the  photo- 
engraver  of  using  paper  other  than  the  clay- surfaced  glossy  substance 
now  general,  a  material  which  the  artist,  and,  indeed,  all  book  lovers, 
regard  as  an  abomination.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we 
have  seen  some  three-colours  printed  on  a  paper  specially  made  by 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  guaranteed  to  have  a  minimum  of  “loading,”  and 
a  pleasant  surface  with  no  facing  clay,  and  to  be  made  of  pure  rag 
fibres,  and  therefore  as  durable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  paper. 
This  paper  when  “  calendered  ”  is  quite  feasible  for  the  finest  screen 
work;  indeed,  we  were  shown  some  three-colours  of  microscopic  work 
on  it,  and  though  this  calendering  makes  the  paper  smoother,  there 
is  not  the  glare  that  there  is  from  the  “art”  papers.  The  paper 
before  calendering  is  quite  suitable  for  all  work  which  has  not  too 
much  fine  detail,  and  it*  use  would  enable  books  to  be  made  of  the 
same  paper  throughout,  for  both  text  and  illustration. 

Dried  Albumen. 

Of  late  years  there  has  frequently  been  some  doubt  shown  in 
formulae  having  dried  albumen  as  an  alternative  to  egg-white,  as 
to  how  much  of  the  former  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
l  itter.  A  correspondent  now  writes  to  the  current  “  Process  Work,” 
quoting  from  the  “British  Journal  Almanac”  of  1875,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  dried  albumen, 
there  stated  that  “70  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  loz.  of  distilled 
water  gives  you  a  solution  identical  with  (undiluted)  egg  albumen 
--  the  same  chemically  and  better  physically,  neither  more  nor  less.” 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  27  to  May  1. — Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.  Sec. 

J.  Harris,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone. 

April  29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Secretary  Generali 
Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

May  20  to  27. — Malvern  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  May  10.  Sec. 

J.  B.  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 

July  7  and  8. — Canterbury  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  June  23 
Sec.,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 


patent  Dews* 


Process  'patents — applications  and  sjteci  ficat  ions — a  re  treated  it 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

April  13  and  April  17  :  — 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  8,838.  Improved  means  fo 
securing  synchronous  movement  in  moving-picture  and  talking 
machines,  or  like  records.  William  George  Barker,  55,  Chancen 
Lane,  London. 

Films. — No.  8,896.  Perforated  photographic  films.  Hubert  Palmer' 
Town  Hall  Chambers,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Prints  From  Tracings. — No.  8,973.  Improved  apparatus  for  us<- 
in  obtaining  light  prints  from  tracings  and  the  like.  GeorgJ 
William  Clarke,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Stereoscopic  Cinematography. — No.  9,081.  Improvements  in  anq 
relating  to  stereoscopic  cinematography.  William  Normal' 
Lascelles  Davidson,  “  Ranmore,”  Cross  Roads,  Southwick 
Brighton 

Focussing-Screen  Holder. — No.  9.085.  Focussing-screen  holder  foi 
magazine  cameras.  Arthur  Henry  Arnold,  204,  Woolwich  Road 
Charlton,  Kent. 

Cinematographs. — No.  9,106.  Improvements  in  cinematograph  oJ 
animated-picture  machines.  Kennedy  and  Moore  and  Harry  Hunt 
11,  Burlington  Chambers,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  bd.  each,  post  free ,  from  t\, 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  oi 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internationa^ 
Convention. 

Opaque  Photographic  Plate. — No.  7,087.  1908  (March  31,  1908) 

This  invention  relates  to  photographic  sensitive  surfaces  mounted 
upon  an  opaque  medium  or  support,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
employment  of  such  surfaces  in  contact  printing  according  to  the 
method  forming  the  subject  of  Patent  No.  13,874,  1907  (“  B.J.,” 
January  10,  1908).  The  base  or  support  may,  for  example,  bf 
composed  of  ebonite,  black  glass,  or  black  paper.  The  base  o: 
support  is  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  or  equivalent  emulsion 
The  opaque  support  (plate)  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  developed  ii 
the  usual  manner,  and  a  negative  obtained,  but  owing  to-  it: 
opaque  character  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  incapable  of  giving  print: 
or  positives  in  the  usual  way  by  the  action  of  light,  and  in  ordei 
to  obtain  positives  from  such  negatives  a  method  of  contact  print¬ 
ing  such  as  is  described  in  Patent  No.  13,874,  1907,  is  employed. 

Owing  to  the  facility  afforded  for  carrying  out  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  in  connection'  with  the  obtainment  of  negatives  it  will  be 
readily  apparent  that  expedition  is  ensured,  and  to  those  whose 
occupation  is  connected  with  the  Press  this  will  be  found  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage.  The  use  of  an  opaque  base  oi;  support,  such 
as  herein  described,  also  affords  considerable  safety  in  handling, 
it  is  less  liable  to  fracture,  while  being  absolutely  anti-hala- 
tive  and  capable  of  economical  production.  Frank  Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe,  Hohenfels,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 

Frame  for  Viewing  Transparencies. — No.  11,354.  1908  (April  1, 

1909).  The  transparency  is  mounted  in  an  inverted  position  in  its 
frame,  and  exposed  directly  to  the  light  rays.  The  person  then 
views  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  rather  than  looking  directly  at 
the  transparency.  In  this  manner  the  mirror  is  shaded  from  ah 
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lioht  rays  except  those  passing  through  the  transparency,  and  the 
latter,  being  directly  exposed  to  the  light,  receives  the  full  illu¬ 
mination. 

In  the  figure  10  is  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  which  may  be  made 


a  receptacle  for  transparencies,  16  is  the  mirror,  11  the  carrier  for 
the  transparency,  13  cover  pieces  for  the  transparency,  and  12  side 
pieces  to  exclude  light  from  the  mirror.  Benjamin  Joseph  Falk, 
14.  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
ollapsible  Lantern-screen  Stands. — No.  21,245,  1908  (October  8, 
1908).  The  invention  relates  to  supports  for  lantern,  screens  and 
photographic  backgrounds  of  a  portable  form,  enabling  the  screen 
or  background  to  be  conveniently  carried  about  and  set  up  in  any 
desired  position  without  special  means  for  attachment. 

The  support  consists  of  a  light  frame  mounted  inside  a  long 


A 


narrow  box,  to  which  the  sides  are  hinged  at  the  lower  end.  The 
sides  are  each  in  folding  parts  (usually  two)  and  fold  inside  the 
box,  one  over  the  other,  the  top  of  the  frame  (which  carries  the 
screen  or  background  in  the  form  of  a  roller  blind)  covering  the 
collapsed  sides  and  forming  the  top  of  cover  of  the  box.  Folding 
struts  or  supports  hold  the  frame  in  extended  position. 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  a  frame  constructed  according  to  the 


invention,  with  the  box  in  section,  and  the  frame  consists  of  the 
top,  A,  and  the  sides,  B  and  B^,  each  of  the  latter  parts  being  in 
two  halves  hinged  at  b  to  fold  inwardly  as  shown  in  broken  lines. 
The  two  sides  are  hinged  at  their  lower  ends  within  the  long, 
narrow  box,  C,  the  sides,  B,  being  hinged  to  a  block,  c,  at  the 
end  of  the  box,  while  B*  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  at  the  other  end. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  collapsed  side,  B*,  to  lie  under  the 
collapsed  side,  B,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  whole  frame  in  the 
process  of  collapsing  or  extending  and  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  parts  fold. 

The  top,  A,  has  end-pieces,  a,  and  the  sides,  B  and  B1,  are 
hinged  to  the  lower  edges  of  these  end-pieces,  which,  when  the 
frame  is  collapsed,  fit  closely  in  the  ends  of  the  box,  C.  The 
sheet,  D,  forming  the  screen  or  background  is  wound  upon  a  spring 
roller  after  the  manner  of  a  blind,  and  the  roller  is  carried  by 
brackets,  a1,  at  the  underside  of  the  top,  A.  When  the  sheet  is 
wound  up  it  lies  entirely  within  the  recess  formed  by  the  end- 
pieces,  a,  with  the  top  bar.  When  extended  it  is  held  by  the 
tapes,  d,  and  hooks,  c1,  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  C. 

The  frame  is  held  in  extended  position  by  the  folding  struts,  E, 
each  made  in  two  parts,  hinged  at  the  under-side  and  pivoted  to 
the  sides  of  the  box  near  the  bottom.  To  give  a  firm  support  to 
the  whole  apparatus,  two  feet,  F,  are  pivoted  below  the  box,  C, 
and  are  turned  out  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  box  wrhen 
the  device  is  in  use,  but  when  collapsed  they  are  turned  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  box.  as  dotted  in  chain  lines.  To  enable  the 
collapsed  apparatus  to  be  carried  readily,  a  handle,  G,  is  fitted  to 
the  top  bar,  A,  and  a  simple  catch,  such  as  g,  holds  the  parts  in 
place  in  the  box. 

In  collapsing  the  apparatus  for  storage  or  transport,  the  sheet,. 
D,  is  first  released  and  wound  upon  its  roller.  The  side,  B1,  is 
then  bent  at  its  hinge,  and  the  side,  B,  similarly  bent  to  bring  its 
two  halves  over  those  of  B1,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  two  folding 
struts,  E,  being  bent  at  the  same  time,  usually  by  the  foot,  to 
permit  the  folding  of  the  sides.  On  dropping  the  folding  parts 
they  lie  compactly  in  the  box,  with  the  sides,  B  and  B1,  one  over 
the  other,  and  the  struts,  E,  alongside,  and  the  top,  A,  with  the 
rolled-up  screen,  covering  the  whole.  Frank  Van  Neck,  11, 
Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Photographs. — No.  4,562.  1908 
(March  20,  1909).  The  claim  is  for  a  process  of  transmitting  and 
reproducing  images  at  a  distance  in  which  two  movable  cylinders 
(of  different  diameters  and  placed  at  stations  connected  by  an 
electric  line,  and  each  operated  by  a  motor)  are  firstly  regulated  to 
the  same  peripheral  speed  by  a  preliminary  adjustment  of  the 
motors,  the  cylinders  being  also  regulated  so  that  a  point  on  one 
of  them  registers  with  a  fixed  point  at  the  same  moment  that  a 
point  on  the  other  registers  with  another  fixed  point-  at  each 
revolution.  This  relation  between  the  two  movable  cylinders  is 
obtained  by  arresting  by  means  of  a  hook  armature  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  magnet  in  series  with  the  line,  the  smaller  of  the 
cylinders  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  larger  cylinder  in  com¬ 
pleting  each  of  its  continuous  revolutions.  The  latter  is  provided 
with  a  tappet,  which  produces  a  single  and  periodic  interruption 
of  the  synchronising  current  in  the  line  at  the  end  of  each  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  the  release  of  the  smaller  cylinder  and  the 
resumption  of  its  movement.  An  arrangement  of  tappets  and 
cams  allows  the  arrest  and  resumption  of  operation  of  the  larger 
cylinder  to  be  governed  reciprocally  by  the  cylinder  of  smaller 
diameter.  Laurent  Semat,  rue  Saptich,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
Prints.  —  No.  7,519,  1909.  Treating  photographic  prints. 
Cunningham.  _ 

Peu>  Crade  Dames. 

Balloon  (Device).— No.  309,017.  Photographic  cameras.  W. 
Butcher  and  Sons,  Limited,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue, 
London,  E.C.,  photographic  apparatus  manufacturers.  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1908. 

Jonok.— No.  310,367.  Photographic  printing  papers  and  cards. 

M.  S.  Berger  and  Co.,  106  to  110,  Kentish  Town  Road,  London, 

N. W.,  photographic  material  manufacturers.  February  10,  1909. 
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Hnakcta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


How  to  "Vignette  a  Figure  Direct  from  a 
Group  on  to  a  Negative. 

Writing  on  the  above  subject  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and 
Photographic  News”  for  April  27,  Mr.  Ernest  Collins  says: — -“It 
frequently  occurs  that  we  wish  to  copy  a  single  figure  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  group.  Blocking  out  either  on  print  or  negative  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  more  reasons  than  one ;  it  is  troublesome  and 
generally  leaves  a  hard  line.  The  following  process  is  effective  and 
simple,  and  carefully  carried  out  cannot  fail  to  give  good  results  — 

“Adjust  the  group  on  the  copying  board  so  that  the  figure  which 
is  to  be  copied  is  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  care¬ 
fully  focus  the  image  to  the  size  required.  The  figure  will,  of 
course,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass  and  be  surrounded 
by  the  other  figures  of  "the  group.  Next  procure  a  piece  of  board 
and  nail  to  it  a  smaller  piece  on  which  it  may  stand1.  I  find  that 
a  piece  the  size  of  a  camera  front  is  most  convenient.  Exactly 
opposite  the  lens  cut  out  a  hole  about  the  size  of  the  lens  hood, 
and  on  the  side  next  the  camera  tack  a  piece  of  white  cotton-wool 
wadding — a  tack  at  each  corner  will  suffice.  Then  pluck  away  the 
wool  bit  by  bit  until  a  small  hole  is  made  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  the  wool  hairs.  This  is  now  placed  between,  the  lens  and  the 
picture  and  moved  to  and  fro  until  as  much  of  the  selected  figure 
appears  on  the  screen  as  is  desired,  and  if  the  wool  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  adjusted  the  central  figure  will  show  softly  vignetted  off  to 
pure  white  at  the  margin.  The  wool  being  out  of  focus,  no  details 
will  appear,  and  on  the  exposure  being  made  and  the  resulting 
negative  being  developed  to  a  good  average  density,  it  will  yield 
a  print  softly  vignetted  without  further  trouble.  This  will  appeal 
to  enlargers,  who  generally  have  enough  to  look  to  whilst  exposing 
without  having  to  manipulate  vignetting  cards  the  while.” 

Hypo  in  the  Developing  Tank. 

Two  questions  are  likely  to  be  asked  (says  a  writer  in  “  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  Focus  ”  for  April  27),  as  to  the  use  of  tank  developing 
machines.  One  is  as  to  putting  the  hypo  solution  into  them.  The 
amateur  may  wonder  whether  he  ought  to  use  the  same  tank  for 
developing  and  fixing.  There  is  no  harm  in  so  doing,  if  only 
reasonable  care  is  exercised.  These  tanks  are  made  of  metal,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  clean  them  than  it  is  to  clean  a  porcelain  dish. 
The  latter  soon  develops  minute  cracks  in  the  enamel,  cracks  which 
are  quite  invisible,  at  least  in  the  early  stages.  These  cracks  re¬ 
tain  some  of  the  solutions,  and  so  contaminate  what  is  afterwards 
put  into  the  dish.  Metal  does  not  possess  this  drawback.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  cleanse  the  tanks 
thoroughly  after  they  have  contained  hypo. 

The  other  question  about  tank  development  which  will  arise  is 
one  upon  which  a  misconception  exists.  It  has  been  stated  that  by 
using  a  very  dilute  developer  plates  may  be  put  into  a  tank  and 
left  undisturbed  for  some  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will 
be  found  to  have  developed,  automatically,  to  the  right  extent. 
There  is  no  such  royal  road  to  success.  Good  negatives  may  have 
been  made  in  this  way  by  some  lucky  accident,  just  as  a  bird  might 
be  shot  by  discharging  a  gun  at  random  into  the  air;  but  it  would 
only  be  an  accident.  Whether  development  is  quick  or  slow, 
whether  it  is  done  in  a  tank  in  daylight  or  in  art  open  dish  in  the 
dark  room,  the  duration  of  development  has  got  to  be  determined 
by  the  photographer.  Moreover,  plates  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
develop  satisfactorily  in  an  undisturbed  solution.  If  in  a  dish,  the 
dish  must  be  rocked  occasionally,  or  mottling  will  result.  If  in 
a  tank,  the  liquid  must  be  agitated  in  some  way  or  other  from  time 
to  time.  The  best  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  turn  upside  down  at 
intervals  either  the  whole  tank,  if  it  can  be  made  water-tight,  or 
else  the  container  carrying  the  plates,  so  that  for  half  the  total  time 
one  set  of  edges  is  uppermost,  and  for  the  other  half  the  other. 

PHoto-SKctcVies. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  (writes  Mr.  Nelson  K.  Cherrill,  in  “  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Monthly  ”  for  May)  that  many  greatly  prefer  a  “sketch” 
to  a  “mere  photograph,”  but  are  bound  down  to  the  latter  by  the 
feeling  of  incompetence  to  produce  anything  like  a  passable  result 


with  brush  or  pencil?  It  is  in  the  belief  that  there  are  many  gucH 
that  I  come  with  a  suggestion  for  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
work  of  the  camera  and  that  of  the  paint-brush,  which,  while  il 
suffers  from  the  usual  fault  of  compromises  in  being  neither  the  onj 
nor  the  other,  is,  I  think,  notwithstanding  this,  an  interesting 
departure  on  its  own  account. 

The  negative,  which  must  be  of  the  “thin  ”  type,  is  placed  in  art 
optical  lantern,  and  its  enlarged  image  thrown  on  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  producing  a  bromide  enlarge 
ment.  The  paper  should  be  of  that  slightly  absorbent  characteij 
which  enables  repeated  washes  of  colour  to  be  applied  without  too 
much  danger  of  disturbing  the  underlying  tint.  Whatman’s  “  water¬ 
colour  sketching  boards  ”  I  find  to  work  excellently  in  this  respect. 
When  the  image  is  focussed  and  the  room  nearly  (but  not  quite’ 
dark,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  fill  in  with  a  brush  and  colour  all  thej 
light  parts  seen  on  the  paper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole 
present  one  uniform  tint  all  over.  When  this  is  done  the  “  sketch  ’ 
will  be  complete.  Of  course,  the  rationale  of  the  process  is,  that 
the  negative  gives  a  graduated  image,  and  by  bringing  up  the  various 
tones  with  paint,  so  as  to  appear  an  even  tint,  more  paint  is  insen¬ 
sibly  added  just  where  the  tone  of  the  work  requires  it.  The  process 
is  quite  easy,  and  only  needs  that  kind  of  skill  necessary  to  fill  up 
a  light  patch  with  colour  till  it  looks  as  dark  as  the  remainder  oi 
the  paper. 


Deu)  Books. 

“  The  Book  of  Trade  Secrets.”  By  an  Expert.  London  :  J.  Haslam 
and  Co.,  15,  Broad  Street  Place,  E.'C.  Price  Is.  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  recipes  and  instructions  for  renovating,  repairing, 
and  preserving  old  books  and  prints.  The  contents  are  arranged) 
in  alphabetical  order,  boldly  side-headed.  Many  of  the  recipes 
are  said  to  be  invaluable  trade  recipes,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  instructions  are  given  by  one  who  is  a  practised  restorer.  The; 
directions  throughout  are  most  concise,  and  though  one  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  the  photographer  undertaking  such  work  as  the 
restoration  of  a  valuable  picture  except  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  the  volume  gives  just  such  instruction  as  is  required. 

“Travel  and  Exploration.”— The  May  number  of  “Travel  and 
Exploration”  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Bernacchi  on 
Lieutenant  iShackleton’s  South  Polar  explorations,  illustrated  by  a 
full-page  portrait  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  three  views  of  Antarctic1 
scenery,  and  a  map.  Mr.  Bernacchi  says  that  the  next  British  expedi¬ 
tion  will  probably  again  make  its  wav  south  by  way  of  the  Ross  Sea, 
and  suggests  that  Tibetan  yaks  might  be  employed  for  the  journey  to 
the  South  Pole.  In  an  article  entitled  “  Through  Austria’s  New 
Provinces,”  Mr.  Clive  Holland  describes  a  tour  through  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Among  other  articles,  Mr.  D.  R.  O’Sullivan-Beare,^ 
formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Pemba,  discusses  the  ivory  trade  of 
Zanzibar.  Every  article  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  on  plate  paper,  and  there  are  reviews  of  books  of  travel  and 
notes  by  specialists  on  exploring  enterprises,  tourist  travel,  motorim 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  aerial  flight. 

“  Internationales  Archiv  fixer  Photogrammetrie.” — The  fourth 
number  of  this  quarterly  journal  of  surveying,  etc.,  by  means  of  the 
camera,  contains,  among  others,  articles  on  photographic  survey 
methods  in  astronomy  by  Dr.  N.  Herz,  and  on  calculation  of  con¬ 
stants  by  Prof.  Karl  Fuchs.  There  are  notes  on  current  progress, 
reviews  of  books,  and  an  index  to  the  first  volume  completed  by  the 
issue  before  us.  Our  contemporary  is  published  by  Herr  Carl 
Fromme,  2,  Glockengasse,  Vienna  II. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — A  house  exhibition,  consisting  of 
photographs  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  (editor  of  “  The  Amateur 
Photographer  ”),  will  be  opened  at  66,  Russell  Square,  on  Tuesday 
next,  May  4.  At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  same  day  a  paper  wi 
be  read  by  Mr.  Mortimer.  This  will  be  the  second  exhibition  of 
his  work  which  Mr.  Mortimer  has  shown  at  the  R.P.S. ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  previously  shown  consisted  entirely  of  marine  studies.  All  the 
photographs  to  be  offered  for  inspection  on  Tuesday  next  are  by 
the  Bromoil  process. 
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Deu>  Apparatus,  $c. 

The  “Sichel”  Studio  Reflex  Camera.  Sold  by  0.  Sichel  and  Co., 
52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

The  advantages  of  a  camera  of  the  reflex  type  for  studio  portraiture, 
larticularly  of  children,  being  very  considerable,  there  is  good  reason 
o  call  attention  to  a  model  of  camera  built  solely  for  studio  work, 
['he  exposure  is  given  by  means  of  the  mirror,  which  is  actuated 
)y  a  spring  and  released  with  the  “  antinous  ”  attachment.  This 


The  frame  is  identical  in  each  case.  In  the  printers  it  forms  the  top 
of  the  apparatus,  two  patterns  of  which  are  made,  one  for  electric 
light  and  another  for  incandescent  gas. 

The  “  Klim  ax  ”  frame  will  take  a  negative  from  7x5  inches  to 
the  smallest  size.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  it  consists  of  a 
mahogany  frame,  the  aperture  in  which  is  filled  by  a  piece  of  ground 
glass.  On.  this  the  negative  in  a  suitable  carrier  is  laid,  the  carrier 
for  the  sensitive  paper  or  postcard  is  placed  over  the  two  studs  and 
the  spring  clamps  brought  down  in  order  to  fix  both  negative  and 
print  carrier.  The  negative  is  roughly  placed  in  position  when  laying 


allows  of  short  exposure  of  the  duration  given  with  “  cap  off  and 
on.”  The  focussing  screen  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  camera,  and 
is  thus  conveniently  viewed  when  the  camera  is  used  at  the  usual 
height,  but  the  instrument  can  be  turned  over  on  its  side,  this 
position  allowing  of  a  very  low  point  of  view  being  taken.  Focus¬ 
sing  is  done  by  rack  and  pinion  from  the  rear,  whilst  the  total 
extension  of  24  inches  is  obtained  by  pulling  out  the  front.  The 
instrument  is  solidly  made,  and  complete  with  three  double  slides, 
but  without  lens,  costs.  £10  in  the  half-plate  size. 

The  “Primus”  Non-Stain  Print  Ladle.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

One  of  those  hafidy  contrivances  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
“  Primus,”  Messrs.  Butcher  in  their  time  have  introduced1  a  large 
number,  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  under  the  above  name, 
and,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  consists  of  a  rubber  ring  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  mounted  on  a  handle  of  hard  wood.  This 
“print  ladle”  provides  a  very  neat  means  indeed  of  transferring 


it  in  its  carrier  upon  the  ground  glass,  but  the  final  exact  adjust¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  the  springs  down.  Things  having  been  thus 
arranged,  the  sensitive  paper  is  placed  in  the  space  of  the  print 
carrier,  the  spring-back  brought  down,  and  an  exposure  made,  these 
two  operations  succeeding  each  other  very  rapidly  and  allowing  the 
worker  to  turn  out  a  great  number  of  prints  (all  identical  as  regards 
the  placing  of  the  picture)  in  a  very  short  time.  The  price  of  the 
printing  frame,  complet;  with  carriers  for  quarter  and  half-plate 
and  with  three  masking  gauges  for  the  making  of  quarter-plate,  post¬ 


prints  from  the  toning  or  developing  bath  to  the  wrash-water  and 
thence  to  the  fixing  solution,  the  worker  having  no  need  to  allow 
his  fingers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hypo  bath.  The  ladle  serves 
very  nicely  to  lift  a  prinib  from  its  bath  and  after  transference 
to  press  it  gently  beneath  the  surface  of  the  hypo  solution,  and  it 
should  be  its  own  recommendation  to  those  who  print  on  either  a 
large  or  small  scale.  The  price  of  the  ladle  issued  to  the  trade  in  a 
cardboard  box  is  Is. 

The  “  Klimax  ”  Postcard  Frame  and  Printers.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher 

and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London, 

E.C. 

1st  these  pieces  of  apparatus  Messrs.  Butcher  provide  a  frame  which 
can  be  used  in  the  dark-room  for  taking  off  a  number  of  identical 
pnnts  from  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  may  be  obtained  as  a 
printing  machine  with  which  exposure  after  exposure  may  be  very 
rapidly  given  without  the  escape  of  any  light  in  the  dark-room. 


card,  and  half -plate  prints,  is  6s.  6d.  Two  extra  sets  of  gauges  are 
supplied,  No.  1  to  give  six  assorted  openings  quarter-plate  size,  and 
No.  2  the  same  number  for  postcard  size,  the  price  in  each  case 
being  Is. 

Of  the  two  printers  we  illustrate  the  No.  2  model  fitted  with, 
electric  light.  It  consists  of  a  box  measuring  9  x  12g  inches  by  9 2 
inches  high,  the  top  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  formed  by  the 
‘‘  Klimax  ”  frame.  The  interior  of  the  box,  which  is  accessible  by  a 
hinged  door  at  the  front,  contains  an  incandescent  lamp,  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  cord  and  plug,  supplied  with  tne 
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printer,  to  any  electric-light  fitting.  The  adjustment  of  the  negative 
and  the  printing  paper  is  made  exactly  as  when  using  the  printing 
frame,  except  that  as  regards  exposure  the  act  of  bringing  down  the 
pressure-pad  upon  the  paper  automatically  switches  on  the  light, 
which  is  switched1  off  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  When  light 
is  required  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  negative  the  plug  seen 
to  the  left  of  the  frame  is  simply  pressed  down.  The  printer,  whicn 
is  well  made  in  polished  mahogany,  is  sold  for  £1  5s.,  complete  with 
two  yards  of  flexible  connection,  plug,  two  negative  carriers,  and 
three  printing  masks,  and  provides  a  most  inexpensive  and  effective 
means  of  postcard  printing. 

In  the  model  No.  1  for  incandescent  gas  the  burner  is  placed  out¬ 
side  the  apparatus  and  a  mirror  is  provided  in  order  to  reflect  the 
light  up  through  the  ground-glass  screen.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
act  of  bringing  down  the  pressure-board  provides  the  illumination 
for  the  exposure,  whilst  also,  as  in  the  electric  light  model,  the  worker 
can  obtain  the  illumination  even  when  the  pressure-board  is  up  by 
actuating  a  stud  which  depresses  the  bye-pass  of  the  burner.  The 
incandescent  gas  model  is  sold  at  the  price  of  £1  10s. 

— - — — « - - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Messrs.  Gardner  and  Co.,  36,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow, 
announce  that  they  are  closing  their  professional  department,  and 
have  published  a  list  of  outfits,  cameras,  etc.,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
very  considerable  reductions. 

Percy  J .  Slater,  trade  printer  and  enlarger,  of  Sawtry,  Peter¬ 
borough,  sends  us  his  revised  list  of  prices  for  trade  work  of  all 
descriptions,  including  carbon  and  platinotype  enlargements,  minia¬ 
tures,  and  lantern  slides.  We  have  known  of  Mr.  Slater  for  some 
years  past,  and  have  good  reason  to  speak  well  of  the  quality  of  his 
work  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  business  methods. 

Barnet  Show-Cards.— Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Park 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts,  have  sent  us  an  assortment  of  their  new  season’s 
show-cards,  which,  in  design  and  arrangement,  are  in  no  way  behind 
those  of  previous  years,  and  should  form  an  attractive  addition  to 
the  dealer  s  window.  The  illustrations  are  printed  on  the  various 
brands  of  papers — -bromide,  gaslight,  self-toning,  etc. — which  emanate 
iiom  the  Bamet  works,  and  their  excellence  should,  go  far  to  increase 
the  sales  and  popularity  of  this  firm's  specialties  amongst:  those — if 
any— still  unacquainted  with  them.  An  assortment  of  the  show-cards 
avi!1  be  sent  to  any  dealer  applying  to  Messrs.  Elliott  at  the  above 
address. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


A  Hants  Failure. — The  public  examination  was  held  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  Monday  ot  Mrs.  Florence  Pat-tie  Brown,  photographic 
chemist,  Liphook.  It  appeared  the  business  was  formerly  carried 
on  by  debtor’s  husband,  who  died  in  July,  1907,  when  the  assets 
were  estimated  at  £295  and  the  liabilities  at  £602,  including  £335 
balance  of  the  price  paid  for  the  goodwill,  etc.  -Since  then  a  qualified 
assistant  had  been  employed  at  £2  a  week  and  board  and  lodging. 
'Ibis  was  too  much  for  the  amount  of  business  done.  Debtor  put 
down  her  present  liabilities  at  £535,  with  assets  £56.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  concluded. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Fred  V.  A.  Lloyo,  Ltd.  (102,477). — Registered  April  8,  with 
capital  £1,500  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at 
15,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  as  Fred  V.  A.  Lloyd,  and!  carry  on  the 
business  of  opticians,  photographers,  stereotypers,  printers,  etc. 
F.  V.  A.  Lloyd  is  permanent  governor  director,  subject  to  holding 
£600  of  the  shares  allotted  to  hinr  under  purchase  agreement. 
Remuneration  £260  per  annum. 

- « - 

From  the  article  in  last  week’s  issue  on  the  “  Morgan  System  of 
Dry  Mounting  and  Embossing,  etc.,  at  One  Operation,”  a  paragraph, 
referring  to  patents  taken  out  in  connection  with  the  process,  was 
inadvertently  omitted. 


Dietings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  April  30. 

Craven  Naturalists  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  J 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Saturday,  May  1. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  “Storing  and  Indexing  Negatives  and  Slides.” 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  :  Down  the  Thames  on 
Tu 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Beith. 

Sunday,  May  2. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Burnham  Beeches. 

Monday,  May  3. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Committee  Meeting. 

Folkestone  and  District  Camei  a  Club.  “  The  Thames  Valley.”  Geo.  II.  Sheaffl 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Further  Notes  on  Aichitectural  PhJ 
graphy.”  C.  H.  Oakden. 

Tuesday,  May  4. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  Address  by  F.  .T.  Mortimer. 

Bishop’s  Stortfoid  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  al 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club.  Members’  Evening. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Affiliation  Lantern  Slides,  1908. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Foregrounds  in  Pictures.”  Ill 
trated  with  Sketches.  G.  H.  B.  Wheeler. 

Wednesday,  May  5. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “D.  O.  Hill  and  his  Work.”  Francis  Ca 
Inglis. 

Centra,!  Technical  College  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developii 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  In  the  Solent— Cowes  Week.”  F.  W.  Hicks. 

Thursday,  May  6. 

Blenheim  Club.  “  The  Camera  and  the  Sea.”  F.  J.  Mortimer. 

Southend  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toni, 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “  Carbon  Printing.”  Douglas  H.  Watsi 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  April  27,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery), 
the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  had  bet 
elected  upon  the  Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  deaf 
of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  “  The  Bible  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  n 
Mr.  Ernest  Marriage,  in  which  he  described  the  carvings  and  scul 
ture,  chiefly  from  French  churches  and  cathedrals,  depicting  seen 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  w; 
accorded  to  Mr.  Marriage. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Phot- 
graphic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  on  Friday,  April  23.  Present! 
Messrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  Gordon  Chase,  S.  H.  Fry,  Lang  'Sims,  R.  1 
Speaight,  and  A.  Mackie.  Mr.  Lang  Sims  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Nine  applicants  for  membership  were  admitted. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Associate 
since  the  last  committee  meeting,  including  one  case  of  infringeme 
of  copyright,  in  which  compensation  had  been  obtained,  and  al 
read  letters  from  several  members,  asking  advice  or  assistance,  whi 
were  discussed  and  dealt  with. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Artistic  Copyxigj 
Society,  asking  the  committee  to  appoint  a  member  to  give  evidem 
on  photographic  copyright  -matters  before  the  Committee  of  tl 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Ben 
Convention.  The  committee  thereupon  appointed  Mr.  Ernest  ( 
Elliott.  This  -being  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  after  tl 
annual  general  meeting,  according  to  the  rules  it  was  necessary  1 
elect  an  Hon.  Treasurer  -and  an  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Lar 
Sim-s  and  Alexander  Mackie  having  signified  their  willingness 
serve  again,  were  therefore  re-elected. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  gave  a  most  interes 
ing,  instructive,  and  highly  diverting  demonstration  on  Bromoil 
la-st  week  before  a  large  attendance  of  members.  With  looks  that  b 
lied  the  utterance,  the  lecturer  first  stated  that  he  loathed:  lecturin: 
-and  detested  demonstrating.  The  last  time  he  was  at  Croydc 
he  talked  about  “water”;  he  was  now  going  to  chat  about  “oil, 
or  rather  Bromoil.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Wall  and  G.  Welborne  Pip 
were,  so  to  speak,  its  parents ;  the  former  originally  conceived  tl 
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lea,  the  latter  working  the  process  out,  and  giving  it  birth  about 
ghteen  months  ago.  Mr.  Piper’s  modified  formula,  first  published 
i  the  “Photographic  News,”  was  in  his  (the  lecturer’s)  opinion 
ill  the  best,  notwithstanding  many  modifications  and  alternative 
n’mulse.  It  certainly  permitted  very  satisfactory  prints  to  be  ob- 
lined  if  the  instructions  were  closely  followed ;  at  all  events  it  had 
one  so  in  his  hands,  and  the  many  pitfalls  and  difficulties  others 
pparently  encountered  had  not  been  personally  experienced.  Tem- 
erature,  the  quality  of  the  initial  print,  the  constitution  of  the 
i  eveloper  and  fixing  bath,  etc.,  however,  opened  up  possibilities  of 
I  oing  wrong. 

The  bromide  prints  must  be  of  good  quality,  vigorous,  correctly 
xposed,  and  developed  to  the  full.  Such  a  print,  when  looked  at 
I  >v  transmitted  light,  would  show  plenty  of  silver  present  and  a 
’  trong  image.  An  over-exposed  print,  with  enforced  curtailment  of 
j  levelopment,  naturally  possessed  an  opposite  characteristic  which 
Lvas  not  conducive  to  success.  It  followed  from  this  that  prints 
(which  took  some  time  to  bleach  generally  pigmented  more  easily 
:han  those  which  rapidly  bleached,  owing  to  the  minimum  of  silver 
present  required  to  be  converted. 

There  were  many  varieties  of  bromide  papers  available,  the 
‘  platino-matt  ”  being  generally  excellent.  Those  with  the  so-called 
“carbon  surface”  and  their  equivalent  were  also  good,  but  afforded 
a  more  shiny  print.  “  Enammo  ”  papers  were  unsuitable  owing  to 
the  aggressive  gloss  produced.  Amidol  seemed  to  be  the  best 
developer. 

Two  main  methods  of  pigmenting  presented  themselves.  The  first 
and  the  more  cleanly  consisted  of  building  up  the  image  gradually — 
a  slow  and  tedious  job,  though  the  safest  for  the  beginner.  The 
second  method  which  he  employed  might  be  termed  “  the  dirty 
way.”  Here  the  pigment  was  laid  on  thickly,  and  removed  where 
not  wanted.  It  had  the  advantage  of  being  far  more  expeditious, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  an  increased  tendency  to  accumulate  hairs 
and  dust,  which  necessitated  their  removal  when  the  paint  had  set. 

The  lecturer  here  proceeded  to  bleach,  acidify,  and  wash  some 
very  fine  studies,  giving  all  necessary  instructions  as  he  went  along. 
The  bleached  and  surface-dried  prints  were  placed  on  a  convenient 
pad  of  his  own  design,  and  successfully  pigmented.  The  pad,  he 
stated,  had  been  kept  wet  for  months.  A  little  formalin  was  added 
to.  the  water  used '  for  moistening  it.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
had  no  action  whatever  on  the  prints,  though  the  contrary  had  been 
suggested. 

The  pigmenting  of  a  large  portrait  of  Dr.  Mees  attracted  much 
attention,  and  provoked  considerable  comment.  Without  wishing 
to  be  accused  of  extravagant  praise,  in  fairness  it  must  be  recorded 
that,  judged  purely  as  a  portrait,  it  formed  a  splendid  if  none  too 
kindly  caricature.  It  depicted  the  doctor  in  profile  facing  a  strong 
light,  an  eyeglass,  apparently  made  of  china,  imparting  a  rigid  and 
indignant  stare  in  the  direction  of  a  nose  heavily  accentuated  with 
(presumably)  white  pigment.  The  oil  print  was  better  than  the 
original  “bromide,”  and  well  illustrated,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  the 
effectiveness  of  sketchy  vignetting  executed  by  a  skilled  hand. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  a  member  mentioned  that  several 
of  his  prints  refused  to  bleach,  and  inquired  the  cause.  “  The 
refusal  to  bleach  is  curious,”  replied  the  lecturer;  “but  never  having 
had  any  failures,  I  am  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  or  other 
misadventure.”  “I  used  your  formula,”  said  the  member,  very 
pointedly.  “Which  makes  it  all  the  more  extraordinary,”  was  the 
genial  response.  No  more  questions  on  “  failures  ”  were  asked. 

Dr.  Mees  pointed  out  that  it  appeared  desirable  to  well  wash 
the  prints  after  the  acid  bath,  before  immersion  in  the  hypo  solu¬ 
tion,  to  avoid  possible  deposition  of  sulphur  in  patches,  -which  might 
refuse  to  take  the  pigment.  It  might  also  be  useful  to  formaline 
the  prints  before  pigmenting  to  toughen  the  surface ;  this  would  not 
affect  the  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  formalined  print  were 
allowed  to  dry,  relief  would  not  be  formed  on  its  being  re-wetted. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors,  had  tried  Bromoil,  but  had  ob¬ 
tained  no  relief.  Mr.  Taylor  complained  that  makers  of  special 
bromide  papers  for  Bromoil  only  listed  and  supplied1  them  the  size  of 
the  plate,  without  allowing  anything  for  the  necessary  margin.  For 
the  next  size  larger  one  had  to  pay  appreciably  more.  Mr.  Keane,  on 
the  subject  of  “relief,”  inquired  whether  in  a  portrait  the  sitter 
would  be  represented  with  a  “swelled  head.”  “It  depends,”  said 
the  lecturer,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  questioner.  In  answer  to  another 
question,  Mr.  Mortimer  said  that  the  best  way  to  mount  an  oil 


print  not  completely  dry  was  to  cover  a  very  stout  piece  of  card¬ 
board  with  adhesive,  and  drop  the  print  on  to  the  sticky  surface. 
Dry-mounting  should  never  be  attempted  unless  the  print  was  at 
least  six  weeks  old,  otherwise  the  picture  would  be  transferred  to 
the  plate.  Many  other  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  which 
gradually  assumed  a  contest  of  wit,  during  which  the  lecturer  more 
than  held  his  own. 

In  response  to  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Mortimer  said 
that  he  had  much  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  particularly  the  debate, 
which  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  common  report  had  led  him  to 
expect.  Any  slight  misgivings  he  might  have  entertained  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  subject  for  Croydon,  had  been  quite  dispelled. 
For  one  thing  he  was  grateful — the  ethics  of  “  control  ”  had  not  been 
raised.  Discussions  based  thereon  were  profitless  and  interminable. 


Erratum. — In  the  article  “  Telephotography  ”  last  week,  p.  322, 
right  hand  column,  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  for  “  time  ”  read  “  tint.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Carl  Emanuel  Merck,  a  partner 
in  the  Darmstadt  chemical  factory.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr. 
Merck  was  only  47  years  of  age. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photographic  Union. — The 
fourth  annual  excursion  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  June  19, 
when,  by  invitation  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Preston  Scien¬ 
tific  Society,  that  town  will  be  the  centre  of  the  day’s  proceedings. 
The  local  committee  and  excursion  leaders  will  meet  associates  and 
their  friends  at  the  club  rooms,  119a,  Fishergate,  Preston,  from  which 
place  all  parties  will  start.  Full  particulars  of  the  day’s  arrangements 
are  now  ready,  and  those  intending  to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
should  make  early  application  for  same  to  the  secretaries  of  their 
respective  societies.  The  hon.  sec.  of  the  Union  is  Mr.  W.  Tansley, 
22,  Chapel  Place,  Liverpool. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Dobson 
Brigham,  of  20,  Esplanade,  Scarborough,  which  took  place  on 
April  21.  Mr.  Brigham,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  com¬ 
menced  his  business  career  as  a  wood-engraver,  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Sons,  of  Driffield,  but  the  work  was  of  too 
sedentary  a  character  to  suit  his  active  temperament,  to  which 
photography  appealed  more  strongly.  His  first  engagement  as  a 
photographer  was  with  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Fall,  at  Bedale,  with 
whom  he  stayed  until  shortly  before  the  latter  left  Yorkshire  for 
Baker  Street.  Early  in  1863  Mr.  Brigham  opened  his  first  studio 
at  Pocklington,  and  later  in  the  same  year  another  in  New  Queen 
Street,  Scarborough,  afterwards  removing  to  Westborough,  and 
finally,  in  1879,  to  the  present  studio  on  the  Esplanade.  Mr.  Brig¬ 
ham’s  business  policy  was  good  work  for  good  prices,  and  the  cheap 
class  of  photography  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  seaside  towns  never 
had  any  support  from  him.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Brigham 
was  invalided  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  prevented  his  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  business,  the  management  of  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Foster  Brigham,  who  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  continue  to  direct  it. 

Pictures  of  Rothenisurg.— Among  other  oil  and  water-colour 
paintings,  there  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  I  ine  Art  Society, 
148,  New  Bond  Street,  a  few  paintings  by  E.  Harrison  Compton 
of  the  picturesque  old  Bavarian  town,  which  of  late  years  has 
attracted  so  many  artists.  Mr.  Compton  has’  evidently  found  his 
subjects  more  among  the  rural  surroundings  of  Rothenburg  than 
in  its  wonderful  mediaeval  streets.  One  most  effective  view  of  the 
fortified  walls  which  surround  the  town  has  been  obtained  from  a 
standpoint  in  the  road  which  winds  its  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tauber  far  below  the  tower’s  of  the  town.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  Rothenburg  pictures  exhibits  beautiful  effects  of  sunshine,  which 
is  but  natural  seeing  that  this  corner  of  Bavaria  is  highly  favoured 
in  this  respect.  One  picture  of  the  town  from  the  Tauber  valley 
in  particular  exhibits  a  charming  effect  of  evening  light  upon  the 
red  masonry  of  the  walls,  and  any  one  who  may  be  thinking  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Rothenburg  at  the  time  of  the  Whitsuntide  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Meistertrunk  will  be  interested  in  studying  these 
works  of  an  accomplished  artist.  The  pictures  remain  on  view 
until  May  15. 
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*  Tf  e  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

o  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


REGULATION  OF  FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Ihe  action  of  the  police  in  Germany  controlling  flash¬ 
light  exposures,  which  you  report  on,  although  rather  drastic  in  the 
leguiations  imposed,  would  seem  to  he  almost  as  necessary  for  adop¬ 
tion  o\  er  here  as  the  control  of  cinematographic  exhibitions,  judging 
irom  some  of  my  early  experiences  in  this  work  and  from  several 
accidents,  arising  usually  from  sheer  ignorance,  which  have  been 
cecounted  to  me.  In  one  case  an  operator,  perched  on  a  pair  of  steps 
near  some  inflammable  decorations,  boldly  pushed  a  lighted  taper 
held  :n  his  hand  into  a  heap  of  flash  powder !  Strangely  enough,  in 
this,  as  in  most  cases,  the  damage  was  confined  to  the  operator. 

^As  the  result  of  an  accident,  I  believe,  and  possibly  also  on  account 
of  conditions  imposed  by  the  insurance  company,  a  large  hotel  here, 
used  for  many  important  functions,  prohibits  flashlight  work  on  the 
premises. 

I  think  the  authorities  will,  sooner  or  later,  impose  some  restric¬ 
tions  on  us,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  them.  I  would  suggest  that 
tlie  P.P.A.  investigate  the  various  methods  practically  (excluding, 
of  course,  such  as  mentioned  above),  by  inviting  manufacturers  and 
photographers  to  give  demonstrations  with  various  lamps  and 
powders.  As  part  of  the  tests,  I  would  insist  on  inflammable  articles, 
smh  as  muslin  and  paper  festoons,  being  hung  at  various  distances 
above  and  around  various  quantities  of  each  make  of  powder  and 
ea<  h  lamP-  Having  thus  obtained  tabulated  data  regarding  the  safest 
apparatus  and  methods,  the  P.P.A.  could  approach  the  authorities 
and  insurance  companies  with  a  view  to  their  approval  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  combined  approval  of  the  P.P.A.,  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  insurance  companies  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
manuiacturers,  as  well  as  to  the  photographers  using  their  produc¬ 
tions. — Yours  obediently,  j) ;  Berlin 

S4.  Gt.  Clowes  Street,  Broughton,  Manchester. 

April  4,  1909. 


SULPHIDE  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  only  analyses  I  have  made  of  the  (bleached)  image 
ot  a  Inomide  print  treated  with  the  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher 
were  done  some  considerable  time  ago,  and  were  merely  qualitative. 
I  he  object  was  to  see  it  any  silver  ferrocyanide  was  left  in  the  image. 

I  found  none.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  any  analysis  is  neces- 
fai7  Prov«  the  variability  of  the  composition  of  the  bleached 
image.  rI  he  degree  to  which  bromination  proceeds  depends  on  the 

I I  length  o i  the  solution  and  the  time  of  action.  It  also  depends  on 
th"  biand  of  paper  and  the  method  of  development — he.,  on  the 
cat  m,'  of  the  silver  image.  The  above  facts  can  be  ascertained  by 
H"  !  ly  watching  the  bleaching  process.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
probable  that  some  sort  of  combination  takes  place  between  the 
unbleached  and  the  bleached  part  of  the  image  until  complete  bleach¬ 
ing  is  brought  about. 

I  he  change  of  colour  from  black  to  brown  is  not  easy  to  account 
tor  otherwise.  I  lielieve  that  some  people  assume  that  the  brown 
imaue  consists  ot  a  lake  of  silver  sub-bromide  and  silver  bromide,  or 
ixture  of  these  two  substances.  It  may  be  so.  I  personally  don’t 
Ihink  we  can  go  properly  as  far  as  this  without  more  evidence.  The 
brown  bleached  image  is  not  formed,  so  far  as  my  experiments  show, 
v-heii  a  weak  solution  of  bromine  is  used  as  the  bleaching  agent. 
Here,  as  bleaching  proceeds,  the  image  takes  on  a  paler  and  paler 
.-hade  of  grey,  'the  same  thing  applies  to  the  action  of  a  bichromate- 
bromide  bleacher  which  has  been  mixed  for  some  time,  but  with  a 
freshly  made  up  one  we  get  a  brownish  image  at  first.  With  even  a 
freshly  made  up  bichromate-bromide  bleacher,  unless  it  be  very 
dilute,  bleaching  soon  goes  to  completion.  My  expressed  opinion  that 
the  incomplete  bleached  image  given  by  treating  a  bromide  print  with 
the  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher  consists  of  a  lake  of  silver  and 


silver  bromide  is  merely  a  summary  of  the  views  set  out  al 
certainly  don’t  pretend  to  know  more  than  a  very  little  about  th 
real  nature  of  this  image. 

If  we  bleach  a  bromide  print  for  a  fairly  short  time  (say  tjv, 
minutes)  in  a  fairly  dilute  ferricyanide-bromide  bleaching  solution 
and  then,  after  washing,  fix  it,  we  get  a  faint  but  pretty  well  definer 
brown  image.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  this  image  is  composed  o 
metallic  silver.  When  the  print  is  again  bleached  and  fixed  thj 
image  entirely  disappears.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  iniagin] 
that  it  is  not  silver  because  of  its  colour.  Silver  images  can  be  pi0 

duced  of  almost  any  colour.  It  is  not  becau,,  ii . 

image  is  brown  that  I  think  that  it  is  probable  that  some  sort  „ 
combination  between  the  bleached  and  unbleached  parts  of  the  image1 
takes  place,  but  because  of  the  change  from  black  to  brown. 
believe  that  the  portion  of  the  original  silver  image  of  a  negative  o. 
bromide  print,  which  is  not  silver,  is  a  halide  of  silver.  My  experiJ 
ence  is  that  the  residual  image,  after  treating  a  silver  image  witH 
a  “reducer,”  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  fixing  bath.  If  a  dry 
plate  negative  is  bleached  to  apparent  completeness  in  the  ferri¬ 
cyanide-bromide  bleacher,  and  then,  after  being  washed,  fixed  ,i 
very  faint  brownish  residual  image  is  left.  This  residua]  image, 
as  m  the  case  of  a  bromide  print,  can  be  destroyed  by  treating  with 
a  brominating  solution  and  fixing.  However,  ini  the  case  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  a  very  faint  kind  of  an  image  can  be  observed  when  the  plate) 
is  wet.  I  believe  this  is  merely  due  to  the  “  ozobrome  ”  effect  of! 
the  bleacher  on  the  gelatine.  I  regard  the  residual  silver  halide  of 
the  silver  image  and  the  residual  silver  of  the  bleached  imaue  as 
being  the  result  of  the  protection  afforded  by  solid  solution,  mole-j 
cular  combination,  or  lake  formation— call  it  what  you  will— against 
the  complete  action  of  the  developer  and  fixing  bath  in  one  case,  anti' 
against  the  bleaching  solution  in  the  other. 

When  experimenting  on  residual  images  one  must  be  on  the  look' 
out  for  resinous  stain  effects,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  phenol  of' 
the  developer.  Many  a  developing  solution  which  gives  no  general) 
stain  at  all,  and  which  yields  an  apparently  black  silver  image,  gives 
quite  a  perceptible  amount  of  stain  image. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  pure 'sodium  sulphide,  1 
am  not  inclined  to  modify  what  I  have  said.  I  find  that  if  the  purest 
crystalline  sodium  sulphide  that  I  can  buy  is  exposed  in  the  form 
of  a  1  pei  cent,  solution  in  the  toning  dish  to  the  air  for  six  hours,  a  ! 
noticeable  yellowing  of  the  prints  toned  in  it  occurs.  After  twelve 
and  twenty- fours  hours  the  effect  is  much  more  marked.  I  cannot 
see  that  for  the  amateur  and  fairly  small  scale  worker,  for  whom  I  • 
wiote  the  advice,  there  is  no  real  prodigality  in  acting  well  on  the  j 
safe  side.  Yours  faithfully,  R.  E.  Blake  Smith. 

31,  St.  John  s  Road,  Putney,  tS.W. 

April  26,  1909. 


THE  EFFICIENCY7  OF  FOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  various  letters 
which  hare  recently  appeared  in  the  “  B.J.,”  under  the  heading  of 
the  “Efficiency  of  the  Focal  Plane  Shutter.” 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  shutter  is 
as  efficient  when  worked,  say,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
plate,  as  it  is  when  worked  directly  in  the  local  plane,  I  resolved 
to  make  a  practical  test,  and  accordingly  made  a  plate  carrier  which 
held  the  plate  at  a  distance  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from:  the  shutter,  ’ 
while  the  one  in  the  usual  slide  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
shutter.  After  making  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  test  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
lesult,  as  iar  as  exposure  is  concerned.  Given  an  abundance  of  light 
and  working  the  shutter  at,  say,  1-1000  of  a  second,  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  indeed  to  tell  which  plate  has  been  nearest  the  shutter. 

)elie\  e  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  cases  of  great  under-exposure, 
anc ,  to  let  you  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  enclose  two  plates, 
w  lich  aie  purposely  under-exposed.  The  large  plate  was  exposed 
4111.  10m  shutter,  and  the  smaller  one  ^-in.  from  same;  same  light, 
same  plate,  lens,  shutter,  and  development  all  exactly  alike. 

1  mention  the  shutter  was  working  at  1-1300  sec.,  and  the 
light  dull,  so  the  plates  needed  considerable  forcing.— Yours,  etc., 

T.  S.  Hargreaves. 

[The  difference  between  the  two  negatives  is  very  slight.  Of  the 
two,  the  larger  is  slightly  the  better.—  Eds.  “  B.J.”] 
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answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

(otographs  Registered  : — 

E.  Saville,  1,  Schofield  Street,  Mexborough,  Yorks.  Photograph  of  Ian 
1  Hague,  Champion  Boxer. 

Oa’k,  119,  High  Street,  Deal,  Kent.  Seven  Photographs  of  Wreck  of  S.S- 
“  Maharatta  ”  on  Goodwin  Sands. 

j  rue  to  Scale  Process. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  of  you  could 
!  inform  me  as  to  where  I  could  get  a  book  dealing  with  the  true 
to  scale  printing  process. — B.  Hullett. 

None  is  published.  We  will  give  a  short  article  next  week. 
iotograph  of  A  Church. — Amongst  a  set  of  negatives  we  have 
taken  for  postcard  publication  is  the  interior  of  a  church.  As 
!  the  church  was  open,  and  no  notice  up  that-  photography  was  not 
:  allowed,  we  did  not  first  ask  permission  to  take  it.  Since  then 
the  clergyman  has  said  we  must  destroy  the  negative,  as  he  had 
I  previously  given  permission  to  a  photographer,  with  the  sole  right 
to  sell  the  photograph  of  the  church,  and  give  the  profits  to  the 
said  church,  for  heating  apparatus.  Can  he  prevent  us  publishing 
this  view?  He  says  it  is  copyright;  but  we  suppose  he  means  the 
[  photographer’s  photograph,  as  the  church  cannot  be  copyright.  It 
is  a  Church  of  England,  and  therefore  a  public  church.  We  must 
add,  a  new  screen  has  been  recently  erected,  and  that  is  why  a  new 
view  is  required.  We  should  like  an  answer  this  week  if  possible, 
as  our  order  is  urgent,  and  we  must  wait  for  your  reply.— 
Anxious  (Ipswich). 

You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  like  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  It  is  a  case  of,  let  us  say,  clerical  ignorance  of  the  law. 
Certainly  the  reverend  gentleman  is  quite  wrong  in  thinking  he 
can  restrain  other  persons  from  making  use  of  photographs  which 
they  may  take,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  he^  is  within  his  rights 
in  granting  a  photographer  the  sole  right  to  take  photographs  in 
or  of  the  church. 

h  H.  S.  (Johannesburg). — 1.  The  lamps  are  not  used  at  all  for  por¬ 
traiture.  Although  high  voltages  will  give  lamps  of  700  to  1,000 
candle-power,  these  latter  are  used  only  for  projection.  The  cost 
of  renewals  for  filaments  is  about  3s.  to  4s.  for  each  renewal.  2. 
For  single  figures  and  small  groups,  two  tubes.  If  you  could  get 
renewals  only  from  England,  we  should  think  that  you  would  be 
better  advised  to  get  enclosed  arc  lamps,  two  of  which  would 
suffice  for  ordinary  studio  work,  while  one  only  is  frequently  used 
here  for  bust  portraits. 

.arson  Paper. — Kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a  type  of 
carbon  paper  called  “  Autopastel.” — Sigma. 

The  Autotype  Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 

H.  P. — The  method  may  do  for  quite  small  prints,  but,  as  you 
have  found  out,  it  is  erratic  and  of  no  practical  use.  \~ou  can  buy 
a  machine  to  take  up  to  half-plate  size  or  whole-plate  at  two  im¬ 
pressions  for  25s. 

fuTocHROMES-. — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  points  through  the  medium  of  the  ever- 
"welcome  “  B.J.  ”  I  have  been  doing  some  Autochromes  lately, 
using  their  method  of  control  development,  then  reversing  and  re¬ 
developing  with  rodinal.  I  have,  on  the  rvhole,  been  successful, 
except  that  the  transparencies  seem  to  lack  brilliancy.  We  are 
:t.old  that  intensification  remedies  that  defect,  but  as  mv  results 


are  already  plenty  dense  enough,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  kept  to  the  Lumiere  instructions  as  to  length  of  development, 
so  do  not  think  that  I  under-develop.  I  want  to  know,  then  :  1. 
Whether  I  can  successfully  reduce  and  then  intensify  my  trans¬ 
parencies  to  brighten  them?  2.  Formula  for  same.  3.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  white  on  these  plates,  such  as  a  white  background 
to  some  object,  or  does  it  only  appear  white  by  contrast  with  the 
object  ? — Lumieritis. 

1.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  reduce  and  then  intensify  an  Auto¬ 
chrome,  but  reduction  should  not  be  necessary  unless  you  have 
under-exposed.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the  results  you 
have  obtained  will  not  bear  intensification.  Very  slight  intensifica¬ 
tion  will  brighten  the  colours  without  adding  much  to  the  density. 
2.  Use  a  very  weak  Farmer  s  reducer,  then  wash  and  intensify  with 
the  usual  Autochrome  formula.  3.  It  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
a  very  good  white,  but  over-exposure  must  be  avoided. 

Carbon  Trouble. — I  am  enclosing  two  partially  developed  carbon 
prints,  that  you  may  the  better  see  wherein  my  trouble  is.  You 
will  notice  that,  although  the  faces  are  apparently  over-developed 
— all  the  delicate  tints  gone — the  dress  is  still  a  muddy  mass. 
The  tissue  was  sensitised  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  for  two  minutes,  and  was  quite  dry  in  four  hours  after¬ 
wards.  Any  help  you  can  give  me  will  be  gratefully  received. — 
Carbonas. 

There  are  two  causes  for  the  trouble.  One  is  that  the  tissue 
was  not  sufficiently  sensitised.  The  other  is  that  the  tissue  was 
very  much  under-exposed.  The  light  had  not  penetrated  the 
denser  portions  of  the  negatives,  consequently  the  gelatine 
washed  away  from  those  parts  before  it  could  be  from  the 
others.  The  remedy  in  your  case  is  to  sensitise  the  tissue 
in,  say,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  (for  negatives  with  such  con¬ 
trasts  as  that  used)  for  three  minutes,  and  expose  for  a  much 
longer  time.  You  must  understand  that  carbon  tissue  is  much  less 
sensitive  (as  compared  with  the  silver  paper  in  the  actinometer)  in 
a  feeble  light  than  in  a  strong  one. 

Worried  Book-keeper. — The  Tress  Company  issues  a  suitable  book, 
we  think,  and  Messrs.  Houghtons  Limited  supply  the  convenient 
card-index  reminder  for  studio  appointments. 

Directory. — A  directory  of  the  photographic  trade,  which  we 
believe  to  be  complete,  appears  in  the  “  British  Journal 
Almanac.” 

D.  Palmer. — We  do  not  know  of  a  list  which  is  at  all  complete  or 
up-to-date. 

Geo.  0.  Stott. — Certainly.  You  can  patent  an  accessory  piece  of 
apparatus  or  attachment.  We  imagine  that  any  patents  in  the 
original  apparatus  have  now  expired.  You  had  better  apply  to 
the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C.,  for  a  circular  of  instructions  for  applying  for  patent. 

Toning  P.O.P. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a  permanent  and 
economic  method  of  toning  large  batches  of  P.O.P.  postcards.  I 
use  the  gold  and  sulphocyanide  bath  with  separate  fixing,  but 
they  seem  to  be  uneven  or  double-toned,  although  I  am  careful  to 
use  exact  proportions  of  solutions  and  keep  them  moving  all  the 
time.- — Methodist. 

We  should  guess  that  you  are  using  baths  for  too  great  a 
number  of  prints.  Probably  you  would  succeed  better  with  the 
combined  bath  or  with  the  thiomolybdate  method  of  sulphide 
toning  for  P.O.P.  (Edmund  and  Co.),  as  you  appear  not  to  be 
experienced  in  handling  P.O.P. 

Lettering  P.O.P.  Prints. — Can  you  help  me  in  the  following? 

(1)  I  have  been  asked  to  print  by  hand  in  large  (half-inch)  letters 
some  names  on  P.O.F.  prints.  I  use  Chinese  white,  but  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  it  applied  thickly  and  smoothly.  If  too  thick 
it  will  not  run,  and  if  thin  it  looks  watery  and  not  solid  white. 
It  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  needs  to  be  constantly 
stirred  up.  I  have  tried  mixing  a  little  gum  in  it,  and  find  this 
slightly  better.  Is  there  anything  else  which  should  be  used? 

(2)  I  find  the  pen  I  use — a  fine  GilloL-^scrapes  the  surface  of  the 
print.  Is  a  very  stiff  sable  brush  better  to  use?  (3)  I  have  some¬ 
times  to  put  a  cloud  in  a  print  or  strengthen  a  weak  distance. 
What  colours  should  one  use,  and  how  should  they  be  mixed? — 

J.  C.  J. 

(1)  The  Aerograph  Company,  45,  Holborn  Viaduct,  manufacture 
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a  process  “white”  for  use  on  photographic  papers  that  should 
answer  your  purpose  well.  (2)  Use  a  No.  1  red  sable  long-hair.  A 
brush  is  a  proper  tool  to  use  on  a  photograph.  (3)  The  Aerograph 
Company’s  lampblack,  as  well  as  their  white,  cannot  be  improved 
upon  for  the  purpose,  and  works  well  through  the  aerograph. 

S.  H.  C. — 1.  The  exposure  was  probably  rather  too  long  for  the 
face,  though  correct  for  the  clothes  and  chain.  Shorter  exposure 
or  shorter  development  might  have  improved  matters,  but  the  best 
course  with  subjects  presenting  a  long  range  of  contracts  is  to 
increase  exposure  and  shorten  development.  Doubling  the  ex¬ 
posure  and  halving  the  time  of  development  is  a  well-known  device 
for  securing  clouds  and  sky  in  landscape  subjects  that  show  heavy 
foreground  objects.  2.  The  permanganate  solution  dissolves 
silver,  hence  the  disappearance  of  the  image.  To  clean  out 
developer  before  intensifying  a  very  dilute  solution  is  used,  and1  it 
is  only  applied  for  a  few  seconds.  See  the  original  Lumiere  in¬ 
structions.  3.  It  will  not  keep  well  mixed.  The  permanganate 
and  acid  solutions  should  be  kept  separately,  and  only  mixed  just 
before  use.  4.  Any  dealer  wrill  supply  a  whirler,  but  whirling  is 
not  necessary  now-  the  frilling  trouble  has  disappeared.  5.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  sandglass  if  placed  directly  in 
front  of  ihe  lamp.  We  should,  however,  prefer  a  clock.  If  the 
dish  is  covered  and  lamp  is  turnedi  up  to  give  a  bright  green  light 
you  can  rc-ad  a  watch  very  well.  6.  Celluloid  varnish  is  the  best 
to  use,  but  it  must  be  made  with  amyl  acetate  as  the  only  solvent. 
If  any  alcohol  is  added  the  image  will  be  destroyed. 

P.O.P.,  Etc. — '(1)  Would  you  kindly  say  what  causes  the  printer’s 
ink  sometimes  coming  off  postcards  printed  from  half-tone  blocks? 
(2)  What  is  the  best  way  to  write  on  P.O.P.  prints?  (3)  Would 
the  writing  across  “B.J.”  advertisement  be  written  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  ordinary  ink? — Ecbire. 

(1)  This  “set-off”  is  caused  by  unsuitable  ink  or  too  heavy 
impression.  (2)  With  a  fine  brush  and  a  good  opaque  white.  (3)  The 
lettering  was  probably  on  the  print  from  which  the  block  was 
made. 

Blue  Stain. — We  should  suspect  it  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  supply 
of  soda  sulphide  containing  iron,  or  to  wash  water  containing  iron. 

Backing. — In  last  week’s  issue  you  advise  using  “backing”  for 
plates,  which  backing  can  be  kept  handy  in  dark-room.  Will  you 
please  advise  the  mixture  you  recommend,  which,  I  presume,  should 
become  “  dry  ”  after  being  put  on  the  negative  back,  in  which  case 
a  dozen  or  so  could  be  backed  and  stored  in  dark  box  with  grooves? 
— F.  E.  G. 

Caramel,  1  oz.  ;  water,  5  drams ;  methylated  spirit,  3  drams. 
The  best  brand  of  caramel  for  the  purpose  is  the  Lichtenstein, 
specially  prepared  for  use  as  a  photographic  backing. 

Vathoits  Queries. — (1)  Do  you  consider  it  possible  with  reflected  arc 
light  to  obtain  results  equal  to  good  daylight  pictures?  (2)  For 
an  electric  light  studio  do  you  consider  the  enclosed  blue  wall¬ 
paper  the  best  shade  I  could  use  to  aid  exposure  ;  at  the  same  time 
I  wish  to  use  it  as  a  background  ?  Also,  could  I  improve  upon  the 
green  shade  for  canvas?  (3)  For  a  room  27ft.  by  15ft.,  height 
10ft.,  I  l>e]ieve  I  could  just  manage  to  obtain  a  full  length  by  using 
a  lens  of  16in.  focus.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
cabinet  groups  with  it?  However,  I  possess  a  lOin.  rapid  aplanat. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  use  the  16in.  portrait  lens  up  to  full  length 
cabinets  and  employing  the  lOin.  aplanat  for  groups,  or  would  you 
use  a  (portrait  lens  of  13^in.  focus  all  round?  Would  there  be  a 
much  more  pleasing  effect  with  the  16in.  portrait  than  with  the 
L7,2*n.  !  Also  would  the  13jin.  portrait  cover  a  whole-plate? — 
{■»tudio  Lens. 

(1)  Ye.s,  if  it  is  used  with  judgment.  (2)  The  blue  paper  will  do 
quite  well  for  the  walls,  but,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  striped 
pattern,  it  would  not  be  good  as  a  background.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean  by  “the  green  shade  for  canvas.”  (3)  In  a 
studio  27tt.  long,  with  a  16in.  focus  lens,  it  is  very  close  quarters 
for  a  full  length  cabinet  picture.  One  of  12in.  would  be  more 
convenient  in  use,  also  more  suitable  for  groups.  The  most 
generally  useful  all-round  lens  will  be  the  one  of  13£in.  focus. 

Glass  for  Studio. — We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  your  opinion 

ms  to  which  is  the  best  glass  to  use— plain  ground  or  rolled _ for 

studio  purposes.  The  studio  is  situated  in  the  garden  and  has  a 
N.W.  light.  We  are  troubled  a  good  deal  with  the  sun,  and  would 


like  to  know  whether  you  would  recommend  an  outside  eunsh.e 
and  in  what  form  or  material.  We  have  been  using  plain  g  ^ 
stippled  over  with  white  paint,  but  find  it  soon  becomes  yel,\ 
thus  lengthening  the  exposure.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  covjfl 
the  plain  glass  with  tracing  paper  instead  of  paint  it  would  sve 
our  purpose  better? — Studio  Glazing. 

Either  wall  do,  but  the  ground  is  more  trouble  to  keep  clea  in 
towns  where  there  is  much  smoke.  An  outside  sunshade  wfld 
sometimes  be  useful.  It  may  be  of  wood  or  tarpaulin.  The  ker 
could  be  rolled  up  when  not  required  ami  stored  away  during  „ 
winter  months.  That  could  not  readily  be  done  if  it  were  w  i 
work.  Tracing  paper  or  tracing  cloth  is  certainly  preferabl  to 
paint  on  the  glass,  as  it  can  easily  be  replaced  in  the  event  offs 
becoming  discoloured,  a  thing  that  is  unlikely  with  the  linen 


Copyright. — As  a  portrait  photographer  thinking  of  going  in  or 
process  block-making  in  a  small  way  as  a  side  line  to  help  th  m 
a  bit,  I  wish  to  know  the  following  :  Supposing  I  have  a  pic  re 
sent  me  to  make  a  block  from,  and  there  should  be  a  copyr  it 
in  it  that  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time,  could  I  be  held  in  y 
way  responsible  for  making  the  block?  I  do  not  intend.xr 
supply  prints  from  the  blocks  I  should  make,  only  to  supy 
the  block  themselves. — Block  Maker. 

If  you  produce  blocks  from  copyright  pictures  you  are  li;.e 
to  proceedings  under  the  Copyright  Act  for  infringement  of  te- 
copyright,  even  though  you  may  be  an  innocent  agent.  te 
owner  of  a  copyright  picture  can  proceed  against  the  inakeijif 
a  block,  a®  well  as  those  who  gave  him  the  order  for  it;  o 
against  the  printer  of  the  block. 


Landscape  Lens. — Your  valuable  opinion  on  the  following  11 
oblige.  I  have  a  large  single  lens  offered  me  for  a  very  small  sn. 
It  is  about  4m.  in  diameter  and  somewhere  about  20in.  focus,  t 
bears  the  name  “  A.  Ross,  London.”  I  am  aware  that  single  ler,s 
will  not  give  straight  lines,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whetr 
this  lens  could  be  used  for  outdoor  groups — wedding  parties  »J. 
the  like?  The  lens  I  use  for  that  purpose  is  a  R.R.  of  15in.  foe., 
and  that  does  not  cover  the  12  x  10  plate  well  unless  a  very  end 
stop  is  used,  which  makes  it  slow.  Will  this  lens  do  better  - 
L.  E.  N.  S. 

The  (lens  will  do  very  well  for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  is  ofj> 
long  a  focus  it  will  well  cover  a  12  x  10  plate.  These  lenses,  s 
issued  by  the  maker,  have  a  fixed  stop  of  about  fj  15 ;  but  you  t 1 
probably  find  that  if  it  were  opened  out  to  // 11  it  would  still  gp 
fair  definition.  It  would  then  probably  be  found  quicker  in  acta 
than  your  R.R.,  which  requires  to  be  so  much  stopped  down. 

X.  Y.  Z. — If  the  goods  were  not  according  to  order,  or  the  same 
sent,  you  should  have  refused  acceptance  and  returned  them  t 
once.  As  you  have  had  them  for  two  months,  and  only  complaii  1 
when  the  quarterly  account  was  sent  in,  we  expect  you  will  hie 
to  pa.y  for  them  in  due  course.  That  is  only  reasonable,  as  p 
goods  were  accepted  without  complaint. 

Milo. — Had  you  strictly  followed  the  instructions  you  would  p 
have  met  with  “  nothing  hut  dismal  failures.”  The  instructioj, 
as  given,  are  quite  right  if  strictly  carried  out,  especially  as  regas 
chemical  cleanliness.  The  two  examples  you  send  clearly  si  r 
that  this  has  not  been  done.  The  shiny  marks  between  the  p1  > 
and  the  film  are  due  to  dirty  glass,  and  to  that  alone. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers.  — B locks  and  copy  are  received  sup  t 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inser  l 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  \ 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

most  interesting  exhibition  of  prints  in  the  bromoil  process  by 
F.  j.  Mortimer  is  now  being  held  at  the  house  of  the  R.P.S. 

[  365.) 

r.  .Hail-Edwards  has  addressed  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
iety  a  vigorous  plea  for  more  adequate  recognition  of  scientific 
applied  photography  at  the  Society’s  exhibition,  and  has  drawn 
a  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  workers  in  these  directions. 

361.) 

he  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  issued  its  prospectus  of  the 
hcoming  exhibition.  (P.  363.) 

he  handbook  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Canterbury  from 
y  5  to  10,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  has  been 
led.  (P.  357.) 

Che  report  for  1908  of  the  Photographic  Survey  of  Surrey  shows 
varied  work  carried  out  by  this  body.  (P.  362.) 
iome  notes  on  examples  of  portraiture  in  the  Royal  Academy 
ich  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  photographers  are  given 
page  358. 


Cot  our  Photography  ”  Supplement. 

lerr  Alfred  Lowv  gives  a  formula  for  a  safe-light  for  the  develop- 
nt  of  the  Autochrome  plate.  Herr  Lowy  recounts  the  satisfac- 
y  way  in  which  the  Autochrome  transparency  has  come  through 
ere  tests  of  permanency.  (P.  37.) 

Jount  de  Dalmas  gives  a  formula  for  a  dry  preparation  from 
ich  the  reversing  permanganate  bath  may  be  made  up.  It  is 
ended  for  those  developing  on  tour.  (P.  40.) 

lerr  Gustav  Muller  recommends  the  physical  intensifier  of  Dr. 
uhauss  for  the  re-development  of  Autochromes  which  have 
ome  weakened  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  Wellington  intensifier 
>uld  act  as  well,  and  is  easier  to  make  up.  (P.  40.) 

Mper  prints  from  screen-plate  colour  transparencies. — A  French 
iter  has  outlined  a  method  for  preparing  trichromatic  prints  from 
tochrcme  plates,  though  the  method,  at  present,  is  not  practic- 
e.  (P.  33.) 

Vn  interesting  account  by  Major-General  Waterhouse  of  early 
earches  on  the  constituents  of  white  light  appears  on  page  34. 

{  recent  article  in  the  French  press  suggests  that  a  screen-plate, 
coated  with  emulsion,  is  to  appear  on  the  market  under  the  name 
fioptichrome,”  and  made  according  to  the  Dufay  patent.  (P.  39.) 
^  combination  of  ozobrome  with  the  pinatype  process  is  suggested 
Dr.  r.ngelken  for  the  making  of  three-colour  prints.  (P.  36.) 

W  account  by  the  makers  of  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
Irr.nicclcra  ”  plate  has  been  published.  (P.  38.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  The  handbook  of  the  meeting  of  the 

Canterbury  Photogr  apliic  Convention  of  the  United 

onvention.  Kingdom,  to  be  held  at  Canterbury 
from  July  5  to  10,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Snowden 
Ward,  has  now  been  issued,  and  is  sent  to  members  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  honorary  general  secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,, 
East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  Mr.  F. 
Martin  Duncan,  and  by  Mr.  F.  Bennett-Gioldney,  the  Mayor 
of  Canterbury.  The  excursions  include  a  driving  tour  to 
Wingham,  Wickhambreaux,  and  other  villages,  and  visits 
to  Rochester,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  and  Maidstone.  Under 
the  stimulating  presidential  direction  of  Mr.  Snowden 
Ward  the  week  at  Canterbury  is  certain  to  be  spent  most 
enjoy  ably,  whilst  the  opportunities  for  photography  are 
probably  greater  and  more  varied  than  those  of  recent 
Conventions. 

*  *  * 

Two-Colour  In  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Photo 

Effects  on  Era”  Dr.  D’Arcy  Power  discourses  at 
Paper  some  length  on  the  methods  he  has 

found  most  practicable  to  give  on  a  de¬ 
velopment  paper  the  two-colour  effects  of  gum-bichromate 
employed  with  two  coatings.  The  two  processes  to  which 
he  gives  preference  are  (1)  toning  the  whole  print  to  sepia 
with  mercury  and  platinum-chloride,  and  then  producing 
local  toning  (to  a  rich  black)  with  amidol  developer 
applied  with  a  brush  ;  (2)  local  bleaching  as  for  the  sul¬ 
phide  process,  washing,  and  conversion  of  the  partially 
bleached  print  into  an  ozobrome  by  the  non-transfer  or 
No.  1  method.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  metallic  silver 
in  unbleached  portions  no  pigmented  gelatine  is  thrown 
down  at  these  points.  The  ozobrome  is  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  bleached  area  re-developed  with  a  brush  charged 
with  amidol  developer,  again  washed  and  brought  into 
contact  with  a  piece  of  ozobrome  tissue  of  the  desired 
second  tint.  Development  is  carried  out  as  before,  a 
second  deposit  of  pigmented  gelatine  occurring  solely  over 
the  re-developed  area,  and  thus  giving  a  print  in  any  two 
of  the  colours  in  which  the  ozobrome  tissues  are  obtainable. 


Ozobromes 
from  Bad 
Bromides. 


In  making  bromide  enlargements  a  few 


failures  often  occur.  The  correct  ex¬ 
posures  perhaps  do  not  quite  hit  off  at 
the  first  attempt,  and  a  little  too  much  exposure  results  in 
a  dark  flat  print,  in  which  the  shadow  details  are  quite 
buried.  Just  such  a  print  has  been  submitted  to  us  for 
inspection,  and  with  it  we  were  shown  an  ozobrome  made 
from  the  same  print,  but  minus  its  defects.  The  shadows 
in  the  ozobrome  are  full  of  detail,  the  tones  generally  are 
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much  lighter,  and  the  gradation  is  as  good  as  can  be 
wished.  In  other  words,  an  extremely  bad  bromide  print 
has  produced  an  excellent  ozobrome.  Few  would  attempt 
to  make  any  use  of  such  a  bad  print  as  the  one  shown  to  us, 
but  the  success  attained  shows  that  the  ozobrome  method 
of  printing  is  much  more  elastic  than  one  would  be  inclined 
to  expect.  We  may  add  that  much  of  the  shadow  detail 
in  the  ozobrome  is  quite  invisible  in  the  bromide,  only  the 
stronger  details  being  discernible  when  the  print  is  looked 
through  against  a  strong  light.  We  understand  that  the 
process  employed  was  the  ordinary  ozobrome  method,  but 
we  may  presume  that  the  worker  took  care  not  to  leave 
the  print  and  tissue  too  long  in  contact,  and  that  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  result  rather  fully. 

*  *  * 


The  The  adjustable  front  described  in  a  re- 

Adju stable  cent  article  will  be  found  in  practice  to 

FrontOSCOPiC  have  a  use  other  than  that  of  dealing 

with  very  near  objects.  If  employed 
properly  it  is  possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  any  subse¬ 
quent  cutting  down  of  the  prints  to  ensure  proper  trimming 
effects.  All  the  adjustment  usually  left  to  be  accomplished 
with  the  trimming  knife  can  be  carried  out  when  making 
the  negatives,  so  that  all  after-trimming  can  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  removal  of  the  margins  of  the  prints.  To 
effect  the  adjustment  in  the  camera,  first  of  all  make  a 
negative,  and  then  measure  the  separation  between  the 
corresponding  margins  of  the  two  pictures.  Note  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  afterwards,  when  making  other  negatives, 
simply  adjust  the  front  so  that  the  corresponding  images 
of  the  nearest  details  in  the  subject  are  separated  by  a 
slightly  less  distance.  If  the  print  trimming  is  then  con¬ 
fined  to  the  removal  of  the  margins,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  mounted  print  these  nearest  details  are  separated 
by  a  slightly  greater  distance  than  the  print  margins,  which 
is  the  result  that  is  most  usually  desirable.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  desired  to  make  any  part  of  the  subject  appear  to 
stand  out.  in  front  of  the  mount,  then  the  adjustment  in  the 
camera  must  be  of  just  the  opposite  nature.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  adjust  the  front  so  that  the  images  of  the 
near  object  are  rather  more  widely  separated  than  the 
margins  of  the  negatives,  but  this  is  only  desirable  in  very 
exceptional  cases.  If  this  method  of  adjusting  the  separa¬ 
tion  on  the  negatives  is  adopted  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be 
saved  in  print  trimming,  while  full  size  prints  will  always 
be  available. 

*  *  * 


The  reports  of  the  Salon  at  Wishaw  are 
of  a  very  gratifying  nature  :  the  pictorial 
success  has  been  already  narrated,  but 
not  a  few  feared  the  financial  result  owing  to  the  short  time 
the  exhibition  was  open,  and  the  departure  from  the  large 
cities,  but  Wishaw  has  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  shows  a 
credit  balance  of  nearly  £12,  which  is  exceedingly  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  organising  powers  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Telfer  the  secretary.  The  dates  for  the  1910  Salon  at 
Dundee  were  fixed  as  follows:  Entries,  to  January  10  i 
pictures  to  January  19  ;  .exhibition  January  29  to  February 
19.  The  venue  is  the  Victoria  Art  Galleries,  Dundee,  and 
the  secretary  Mr.  Vaness  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry. 

*  *  * 


The 

Scottish 

Salon. 


Apropos  of  our  paragraph  last  week  as 
to  the  selection  of  a  half-tone  block 
of  the  proper  fineness  for  a  particular 
class  of  work,  vTe  must  refer  to  the  book  of. “Screen 
Grains  ”  just  issued  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  photo¬ 
engravers,  Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Middlesbrough. 
This  booklet  shows  the  effect  of  blocks  of  rulings  from  55 
to  175  on  both  art  coated  paper  and  the  cheapest  printing 
paper.  This  show's  better  than  any  written  description  the 


Half-Tone 

Screen 

Rulings. 
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us 
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advantage  of  the  coarser  block  for  the  cheaper  pa^. 
and  we  cannot  give  better  advice  than  that  applicatio 
made  to  Messrs.  Hood  for  this  booklet,  which  they  n , t 
free  to  every  bona  fide  business  photographer  on  enclo 
of  one  penny  stamp.  We  now  repeat  what  we  sai 
our  last  issue  as  to  half-tone  work,  namely, 
though  there  may  not  be  much  profit  on  each  i  i 
vidual  job,  the  photographer  is  likelier  to  retain 
customers  if  he  can  handle  their  half-tone  or 
and  get  to  know  sufficient  about  half-tone  vl’k 
(which  need  be  little)  to  advise  on  matters  of  stele,  pa  i 
etc.  There  are  countless  instances  of  good  new  accoits 
being  opened  by  photographers  purely  through  t 
introducing  good  half-tone  work,  and  for  “  good  ”  in  is 
sentence  the  buyer  will  not  be  ivrong  in  reading  “  Hoi 


Two-  A  note  made  in  the  current  “Bullet.” 

Solution  0f  the  Belgian  Photographic  Associa  >n 

eve  op  men  .  0£  £jie  ac|  vantages  of  using  developer  d 

alkali  in  separate  solutions,  a  method  which,  with  sclie 
occasional  modifications,  is  frequently  finding  support’s. 
Its  present  advocate,  M.  Laeomble,  uses  as  his  first  bat  a 
solution  of  adurol  and  sulphite  only,  in  which  he  ke>s 
the  plate  for  about  a  minute,  or  longer  if  the  subjects  e 
different  in  contrast,  and  it  is  desired  to  improve  ks 
latter.  The  alkali  bath  is  a  10  per  cent,  solution  if 
potassium  carbonate  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  war 
and  containing  a  little  potass  bromide.  The  method,  it  ny 
be  mentioned,  is  a  useful  one  for  beginners,  as  it  is  diffiqt 
to  get  negatives  wdiich  err  in  the  direction  either  of  bet 
too  hard  or  too  flat.  And  the  v'orker  who  has  at  timesp 
put  through  a  big  batch  of  fairly  correct  exposures  irv 
find  the  plan  of  service,  since  the  time  occupied  in  clevek- 
ment  is  a  good  deal  less  than  w'hen  adopting  the  straig- 
forward  method.  A  point  in  regard  to.  which  a  cautii 
may  be  given  is,  to  renew  the  alkali  solution  as  soon  asjfc 
shows  signs  of  slowness  in  bringing  up  density. 


. -  - 

NOTES  UPON  SOME  ROYAL  ACADEMY  PORTRAIT 

In  the  following  notes  we  .endeavour  to  turn  the  attej- 
tion  of  photographers  to  a  few  of  the  portraits  which 
think  are  of  educational  value,  or,'  at'  least,  of  spec., 
interest  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

The  mantle  of  Sargent  seems  to  fall  somewhat  heavi 
upon  most  of  our  portrait  painters,  many  of  whom  are  nj 
only  doing  their  best  in  the  laudable  direction  of  aequiria 
his  touch,  which  gives  the  quintessence  of  the  matter 
the  simplest  possible  manner,  but  are  also  imitating  t 
subjects  of  the  great  American.  Such  a  powerful  influen 
as  his  could  not  but  make  itself  felt  in  portraiture,  ai 
glad  we  should  be  of  it,  for  it  has  widened  considerab 
the  limits  of  the  art.  .  The  petrified  sitter,  with  finger 
cheek,  posed  and  settled  in  a  way  that  will  least  indui 
restiveness,  is  seen  now  in  works  of  the  older  methods  on]; 
To-day  we  have  fresher  and  more  momentary  poses,  wit 
la  consequent  animation  and  vigour.  In  the  charming  an 
masterly  “  Mrs.  Astor  ”'(24)  Mr.  Sargent  once1  more  shoAA 
his  facile  powers  in  this  direction.  The  lady  walks  rathe 
than  stands,  and  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  us  as  she  goei 
Direct  and  slick  as  the  painting  is,  its  subtlety  is  fel 
everywhere,  even  to  the  bases'  of  ' the  columns  that  fori 
the  background.  Much  the  same  feeling  is  in  the  “  Eai 
of  Wemyss”  (179),  Mr.  Sargent’s  other  .masterpiece  thi 
year.  This  picture  is  a  commentary  upon -the  evergreei 
vigour  of  the  nonagenarian,  who  stands  erect,  regarding 
us  with  steady  and  powerful  gaze  over  the  heads  of  all  th< 
crowd  before  him.  Seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  th< 
room  he  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  gallerj 
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iot  in  a  frame — so  absolutely  convincing  is  the  pre- 
itment.  In  the  hands,  which  grasp  gloves,  umbrella, 
1  hat,  the  artist  has  made  much  of  his  opportunity,  and 
;se  members  are  as  eloquent  of  force  and  enthusiasm  as 
the  dauntless  head.  When  we  turn  to  J.  J.  Shannon’s 
’rancis,  Dinah,  and  Kathleen  ”  (30),  and  to  J.  H.  F. 
con’s  “At  the  _1>lay ”  (366),  another  group  of  three 
ters,  as  well  as  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood’s  “Three  Sisters” 
m,  we  are  reminded  regretfully  of  Sargent’s  revival  of 
3  triple  portrait  schemes  of  Reynolds,  which  he  justi- 
d  so  triumphantly.  In  the  three  works  now  before  us 
find  only  the  wish  and  not  the  achievement.  Mr. 
,con  even  signs  his  name  like  Sargent  does,  and  Mr. 
annon  goes  as  far  in  imitation  as  to  introduce  rhododen- 
ons  in  the  right  bottom  corner. 

Next  to  the  Sargents,  we  suppose  the  portrait  of  “  The 
Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  M.P.”  (139),  with  which 
L  Luke  Fildes  scores  this  year,  will  attract  most  atten- 
in.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  work.  The  Chancellor  sits  in 
cross-legged  post  of  petrifaction,  but  with  knees  apart 
d  head  turned  full-face  to  us,  he  seems  to  be  engaged 
ion  a  discussion  of  the  Budget  papers,  one  of  which  he 
dds  in  his  hand.  He  is  in  full  robes  of  office,  and  th(» 
•inting  of  the  gold  lace  upon  them  challenges  a  com- 
, risen  with  that  on  the  similar  robes  of  “  The  Prime 
inister  ”  (147),  which  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon  has  seen  in  a 
uch  paler  key  of  colour.  There  is  a  lurking  reminiscence 
Pitt  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  face  by  a  fitting  coincidence.  The 
jilting  of  the  figure  is  remarkable  for  a  charming  flecki- 
iss,  which  permits  the  head  and  shoulder  to  catch  a 
ffused  sunbeam,  and  all  the  other  parts  in  shade  to  be 
mpered  with  stray  suggestions  of  struggling  light.  In 
e  same  painter’s  “  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  F.R.S.”  (246)  this 
ippy  method  in  lighting  is  seen  to  even  better  advantage, 
tie  head  is  again  in  gentle  sunlight,  and  the  play  of  sun 
id  shade  goes  on  in  tender  diminution  over  the  red  and 
•ey  robes.  In  the  matter  of  lighting,  however,  the 
ywest  thing  here  is  the  altogether  photographic  concentra- 
on  and  sharpness  of  Frank  Bramley’s  “  Mrs.  Cobbett  ” 
■).  The  effect  is  startlingly  realistic  and  makes  one  think 
:  an  amateur  snap-shot,  but  the  ensemble  is  most  artistic  ; 
ie  shadow  parts  melt  into  the  background,  and  there  is 
d  trace  of  hardness. 

Maurice  Greiffenhagen  gives  us  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ig  portraits  of  the  year  in  his  head  and  bust  of  “  Mrs. 
reiffenhagen  ”  (60).  This  is  a  delightful  harmony  in 
rey  and  carnation,  with  all  the  seductions  of  an  early 
ictorian  silk  bodice  and  large  hat.  The  pose  gives  a 
retty  tilt  of  the  head  with  the  hands  lying  folded  in  the 
ip.  The  background  is  very  dark.  “  Lady  Georgina 
Lome  Drummond  ”  (126)  by  J.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  “  Miss 
laude  Valerie  White  ”  (196)  by  Florence  K.  Upton,  are 
ach  represented  as  playing  pianos,  and  in  profile.  This 
ction  gives  a  certain  grace  to  the  figure,  and  disposes  the 
ands  and  arms  most  effectively.  Both  these  portraits  are 
accessful,  that  of  the  well-known  song  writer  showing  the 
gure  in  smaller  scale  and  admitting  more  accessories, 
fiich  are  an  artistic  help  in  this  case. 

Accessories  are  a  stumbling-block  here,  as  in  the  more 
lumble  photographic  exhibitions.  Not  everyone  knows 
xactly  how  much  to  insist  upon  them  and  how  much  to 
3t  them  go.  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter’s  works  are  overloaded 
pith  them,  and  both  in  the  unfortunate  “  Duke  of  North- 
imberland  ”  (119)  and  in  “  E.  H.  Pember,  Esq.,  K.C.  ” 
217)  one  feels  that  the  President  is  more  at  ease  with  still- 
ife  than  with  portraiture.  There  are  one  or  two  things 
iere  that  much  resemble  the  photographic  “  oil-enlarge- 
nents”  of  commerce — not  in  point  of  merit,  we  should 
idd,  but  in  the  manner  of  attack.  Oak  chairs  and  clothing 
re  here  and  there  painted  with  such'  laborious  realism  as 
o  suggest  photography  rather  than  art.  The  heads  of 


the  sitters  suffer  in  consequence,  in  spite  of  their  qualities 
and  character. 

In  the  matter  of  character  we  feel  that  Harold  Speed’s 
portrait  of  “  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P.”  (328)  is  a  little 
unnecessarily  brutal.  Those  of  Sir  H.  von  Herkomer  and 
of  Arthur  S.  Cope  are,  as  usual,  well  equipped  with  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality.  The  title  “  Mearbeck  Moor,  York¬ 
shire  ”  (431)  given  by  Geo.  W.  Lambert  to  his  characteristic 
group,  is,  of  course,  ^  misnomer.  It  is  a  finely  designed 
portrait  group  of  excellent  pattern — due  in  great  measure 
to  the  obvious  plan  of  lifting  all  the  figures  against  the 
sky.  This  is  a  trick  which  is  fast  becoming  the  vogue. 
The  present  instance  combines  a  gentleman  seated,  a  lady 
standing  and  holding  the  bridle  of  a  horse,  and,  as  lesser 
sitters,  two  dogs  and  a  litter  of  game.  The  figures  are  rich 
and  full  in  tone,  and  the  work  is  fine,  though  a  little  less 
interesting  than  other  works  by  Mr.  Lambert  which  we 
have  dealt  with  on  former  occasions.  The  same1  sky  back¬ 
ground  is  seen  in  Chas.  Sims’s  airy  life-size  figure  of1  “  Mr. 
Harold  Philips  ”  (435)  in  green  draperies  and  gauzy  scarf. 
The  skyline  in  this  case  is  at  the  figure’s  foot.  It  comes 
a  little  higher  in  the  landscape  background  to  “  Mr.  Charles 
Howard  ”  (399)  by  A.  S.  Cope — a  three-quarter  figure,  but 
utterly  unlike  the  traditional  portrait  with  the  landscape 
dimly  suggested.  This  one  is  in  full  bright  tones  and 
naturalistic  to  boot. 

We  must  not  leave  this  notice  without  referring  to  a 
delightful  work  by  Harold  Knight,  “The  Letter”  (692). 
This  shows  a  lady  standing  in  the  atmospheric  half  light  of 
a  room  near  one  or  two  furniture  accessories.  In  every 
respect  this  accomplished  work  is  satisfactory.  It  is 
Whistlerian  in  motive,  but  gets  to  the  realisation  of  which 
Whistler  fought  shy.  One  more  fine  work,  John  M.  Aiken’s 
“  Chas.  Stewart,  Esq.”  (729)  demands  notice.  It  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  in  pose  and  in  treatment.  The  figure  stands 
with  the  right  hand  touching'  a  table,  on  which  is  a  little 
vase  of  flowers.  All  the  right  side,  the  arm  and  the  flowers 
are  in  a  low  tone  against  a  background  of  exquisite  green. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  fine  “  pattern  ”  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  head  is  solidly  modelled,  and  has  much 
character. 

Amongst  the  miniatures  we  are  struck  by  an  excellent 
likeness  of  her  husband,  the  well-known  photographer,  of 
Bond  Street  (986),  by  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Speaight,  a  worker 
of  wonderfully  minute  and  tender  touch,  who  also  shows 
“  Penrhyn,  son  of  L.  Godfrey  Turner,  Esq.”  (1023),  a  boy 
in  a  cricketing  suit.  Both  these  works  are  broad,  in  spite 
of  their  minuteness,  and  the  former  has  a  well-managed 
interior  as  background.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  photographic  notables,  we  may  mention  a  portrait  by 
F.  C.  Tilney,  whose  name  our  readers  know.  This  is 
“Miss  R.”  (698),  and  is  painted  as  a  home  portrait  as 
opposed  to  the  usual  studio  arrangement  and  lighting. 


CURRENT  COPYRIGHT  MATTERS. 

“  Sharland’s  New  Zealand  Photographer,”  the  only  local 
organ  of  photographers  in  the  Dominion,  gives  publicity 
in  its  last  issue  to  certain  grievances  of  which  those  practis¬ 
ing  photography  in  the  colony  may  quite  justifiably  com¬ 
plain.  We  learn  that  the  protection  accorded  to  photo¬ 
graphers  by  the  Government  is  provided  by  three  separate 
Acts,  viz.,  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1877,  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1879,  and  the  Photographers’  Copyright 
Act  of  1896.  The  provisions  of  the  first  two  of  these  Acts, 
so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  quotations  in  our  con¬ 
temporary,  are  those  in  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862.  .  This 
latter,  it  is  always  understood,  applies  in  all  the  Dominions 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  must  confess  to  being  in 
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the  dark  as  to  the  reason  for  such  special  enactments  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  third  Act,  however, 
embodies  the  result  of  an  appeal  made  to  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  in  1896  in  order  to  enable  photographers  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  copyright  in  certain  photographs 
without  the  need  of  registration.  The  clause  of  the  Act 
granting  these  facilities  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  protection  of  the  copyright  law  shall,  in  respect  of 
photographs  other  than  portraits  of  persons  or  groups  of 
persons  or  photographs  of  any  subject,  for  the  taking  of 
which  valuable  consideration  has  been  given,  apply  in  all 
respects  as  if  such  photographs  had  been  duly  registered 
and  protected  under  such  law  in  favour  of  the  person  or 
firm  taking  or  producing  such  photographs,  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  taking  the  same,  if  the 
word  ‘  Protected,’  followed  by  the  name  of  the  person  or 
firm  taking  such  photographs,  and  the  true  date  of  such 
taking  are  made  part  of  the  original  plate,  and  clearly 
appear  in  each  reproduction  thereof.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  except  in  the  case  of  portraits 
paid  for  in  the  ordinary  course,  marking  of  copies  is 
legalised  as  a  substitute  for  registration,  and  thus  puts  the 
photographer  in  a  stronger  position  when  dealing  in  rights 
for  the  reproduction  of  his  photographs.  Why  so  long  a 
period  as  five  years  is  thought  advisable  we  cannot  quite 
understand.  We  should  have  thought  that  three  months 
would  have  been  quite  long  enough  a  time  in  which  a 
photographer  could  make  use  of  a  topical  subject  and  then 
register  or  not  as  he  deemed  advisable 

As  regards  the  cost  of  registration  our  friends  in  the 
Dominion  appear  to  have  very  legitimate  ground  for  pro¬ 
test.  It  appears  that  the  present  Registrar  of  Copyright 
interprets  the  Act  of  1877  to  order  the  compulsory  pre-pay¬ 
ment  of  fees  for  both  registration  and  certificate,  as  he 
requires  that  this  amount  (of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence) 
be  paid  before  registration  can  be  effected.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  desirous  of  securing  the  protection  of 
copyright  are  unable  to  pay  a  fee  which  in  most  cases  is 
quite  prohibitive,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that  in  New 
Zealand,  where  legislation  is  usually  supposed  to  proceed 
on  more  democratic  lines,  the  cost  of  registration  should 
certainly  not  exceed  that  in  England,  where  payment  of 
one  shilling  for  registration'  and  five  shillings  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  is  all  that  is  demanded  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The 
photographers  in  the  Dominion  rightly  draw  attention  to 
the  anomaly  of  the  present  regulations  under  which  the  fee 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  registration  of  the  dramatic  copy¬ 
right  in  a  play  is  only  sixpence. 

While  agitation  by  photographers  in  the  Antipodes  is 
thus  seen  to  be  proving  necessary  to  secure  for  them  equit¬ 
able  treatment  as  regards  copyright,  photographers  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  through  the  tireless  energy  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Falk,  h  ave  secured  clauses  in  a  Bill  (which  becomes 
law  on  the  forthcoming  first  day  of  July),  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  improve  in  some  degree  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past  as  to  re¬ 
production  of  photographs  in  newspapers,  though  still 
leaving  photographers  very  much  at  a  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  illustrators  by  other  methods.  Without  de¬ 


tailing  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  securing  copyriglj 

which  includes  marking  of  copies  with  the  sign  ^  c.  ^  J 

may  draw  attention  to  clause  25  of  the  American  Act  vi 
that  dealing  with  penalties  for  infringement:- _ 

»ec.  zo.  That  it  any  person  shall  iniringe  the  copyrig 
in  any  work  protected  under  the  copyright  law  of  t 
United  (states  sued  person  shall  be  liable:  — 

(a)  To  an  injunction  restraining  such  infringement  •  i 

(b)  To  pay  to  the  copyright  proprietor  such  damag. 
as  the  copyright  proprietor  may  have  suffered  due  to  ti 
infringement,  as  well  as  all  the  profits  which  the  infringe 
shall  have  made  from  such  infringement,  and  in  provin 
profits  the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  to  prove  safes  onj 
and  the  defendant  shall  be  required  to  prove  every  eleniei 
of  cost  which  he  claims,  or  in  lieu  of  actual  damages  an 
profits  suth  damages  as  to  the  court  shall  appear  to  H 
just,  and  in  assessing  such  damages  the  court  may,  in  i 
discretion,  allow  the  amounts  a»  hereinafter  stated,  but  J 
the  case  of  a :  newspaper  reproduction  of  a  copyrights 
photograph  such  damages  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ti\ 
hundred  dollars  nor  be  less  than  the  sum  of  fifty  dollar: 
and  such  damages  shall  in  no  other  case  exceed  the  sum  j 
five  thousand  dollars  nor  be  less  than  the  sum  of  tw 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
penalty. 

Mr.  Falk,  who  has  taken  on  his  own  shoulders  the  burl 
den  of  pressing  for  a  full  recognition  of  photographers; 
rights  in  the  illustrative  matter  of  which  they  are  suclj 
important  producers,  writes  to  the  “  Bulletin  of  Photo 
graphy  ”  :  - — 

“  I  am  still  very  much  depressed  by  reason  of  th< 
cowardly,  but  up  to  now  successful,  trick  by  which  photo 
graphy  was  so  unjustly  discriminated  against  at  the  verj 
last  moment.  The  fair  result  of  four  years’  patient  fight 
ing  was  overthrown  by  the  unscrupulous  methods,  backec 
by  the  power,  of  the  newspapers. 

“  It  wiH  now  be  our  duty  to  get  busy  and  acquaint 
photographers  all  over  the  country  with  the  facts,  so  tha 
they  may  earnestly  urge  upon  their  Congressmen  the  injus 
tice  of  that  portion  of  the  new  statute  which  denies  tc 
photographers  equal  protection  with  other  producing 
classes.  By  this  I  mean  that,  whereas  copyrighted  works 
in  all  other  classes  are  given  uniform  protection,  photo] 
graphs  as  a  class  are  singled  out  and  this  minimum  and 
insufficient  protection  afforded  them.  There  have  beenj 
and  there  will  be  many  cases  where  photographers  could 
not  be  compensated  in  actual  damage  by  the  maximum 
of  $200  allowed  under  the  new  law,  by  reason  of  piracies 
by  the  newspapers  of  photographs  of  important  things  oij 
places,  the  taking  of  which  often  require  an  expenditure 
of  large  sums.” 

The  photographers  in  the  States  have  very  great  inter-; 
ests  against  them  in  the  large  newspaper  concerns,  and 
they  may  perhaps  derive  some  consolation  that  the  present 
Bill  is  an  improvement  on  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
which  preceded  it,  though  unfortunately  it  fails  to  give  the: 
full  recognition  which  photography,  as  the  creator  practic¬ 
ally  of  illustrated  journalism,  should  have. 


Thk  great  difficulties  in  “  genuine”  outdoor  portrait  work  (writes 
.J.  M.  B.  in  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”)  are  the  lighting  of  the  sitter 
and  the  treatment  of  the  background.  Sunlight  requires  skilled  and 
careful  treatment,  and  should  usually  be  avoided,  unless  you  are 
making  a  special  point  of  the  effective  rendering  of  sunshine  in 
the  picture.  This  sunshine  portraiture  is  difficult,  but  one  sees  it 
occasionally  very  well  done,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  keen 
experimental  work  in  this  direction.  The  avoidance  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  excess  of  top-light  is,  generally  speaking,  the  problem  to 


be  solved  in  ordinary  work,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sky  should  never  form  the  background  to  the  sitter’s  face,  rvhich 
will  inevitably,  by  force  of  contrast,  be  rendered  as  unnaturally 
dark.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  background.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  pose  your  sitter  close  up  against  an  ivy- 
covered  wall,  and  get  everything  sharp  ;  but  the  result  is  terrible. 
It  is  no  better  if  the  sitter  is  moved  forward,  and  the  background’ 
represented  as  a  mass  of  confused  blurs.  In  all  pictorial  work 
incongruity  is  an  absolutely  fatal  defect. 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  SCIENTIFIC 

AND  APPLIED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Mention  was  made  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Dr.  Hall- 
for  creating  greater  interest  in  the  more  scientific  and  utilitarian 
scheme  has  now  reached  us,  and  is  reprinted  below.  Though 
views  will  surely  be  read  by  others  desirous  of  seeing  the  important 
exhibitions.- — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

)URING  the  last  few  years  the  interest  in  photography,  as  evinced 
,y  the  results  of  our  photographic  exhibitions,  has  shown  a  tendency 
o  decrease,  due  to  many  causes,  not  the  least  important  being  the 
;eneral  depression  in  trade.  The  total  number  of  photographers,  I 
m  informed,  has  not  sensibly  diminished,  but  the  amount  individually 
pent  upon  the  hobby  has  decreased.  Our  president,  in  his  address 
lelivered  at  the  opening  of  our  last  exhibition,  stated  that  if  photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  be  practised  successfully  it  must  be  taken  seriously. 
The  followers  of  the  “  black  art  ”  are  now  so  numerous  that  we  shall 
oe  safe  in  assuming  that  one  out  of  every  ten  persons  is  versed  in 
the  use  of  a  camera.  That  few  of  them  take  the  matter  seriously  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  city  like  Birmingham  our  principal 
photographic  society  only  contains  150  members,  and  that  even 
amongst  these  less  than  half  can  be  numbered  amongst  the  enthusiasts. 
The  greater  portion  of  so-called  photographers  are  not  photographers 
at  all,  but  are  merely  “button  pushers,”  who  leave  somebody  else 
to  do  the  rest.  Their  knowledge  of  the  art  is  nil,  and,  not  taking 
the  matter  seriously,  they  never  reach  that  point  of  interest  which 
ends  in  devotion,  and  engenders  the  keen  interest  and  amount  of 
application  necessary  to  qualify  them  as  true  disciples  of  the  art. 
Whilst  public  exhibitions  of  the  best  photography  can  give  us  have 
done  much  to  improve  technique  and  encourage  the  love  of  art,  they 
have  also  played  a  part  ill  producing  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  weak¬ 
lings,  and,  to  an  extent,  have  put  a  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Many  would-be  photographers  are  deterred  from  entering  the  lists 
of  competition  by  the  fear  that  they  will  never  attain  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  older  and 
well-known  workers.  They  therefore  give  up  in  despair  a  hobby  which, 
had  they  taken  seriously,  'would  have  been  an  everlasting  blessing 
to  themselves  and  a  pleasure  to  their  friends.  With  the  improved 
methods  and  apparatus  at  our  command,  a  successful  and  serious 
photographer  is  enabled  to  produce  pictures  which,  if  he  be  an  artist, 
may  be  endowed  with  individuality,  well-nigh  approaching  that  which 
can  be  attained  in  the  higher  branches  of  art.  An  enthusiastic  judge 
of  photographs  can  pick  out  the  works  of  our  best  known  picture- 
makers  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  a  few  years  back  would  have 
been  thought  impossible,  showing  that  if  success  is  to  be  attained 
unlimited  thought  and  application  must  be  forthcoming.  The  time 
and  patience  necessary  are  not  obtainable  in  but  a  few  instances,  and 
many  have  given  up  a  hobby  in  which  they  would  have  attained 
success  from  the  fear  of  their  inability  to  reach  the  first  rank.  The 
existence  of  cranks  and  faddists  has  also  played  a  part  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  art,  but,  notwithstanding  these  minor 
drawbacks,  there  exists  such  an  immense  field  open  to  us  that  there 
is  good  work  to  be  done  by  all  photographers  who-  have  the  energy 
and  perseverance  to  apply  their  art  in  useful  channels.  The  art  of 
picture-making  appears  to  have  reached  something  approaching  a 
dead  level,  and,  granting  that  the  interest  in  it  is  not  declining  as 
far  as  the  workers  themselves  are  concerned,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  public  interest  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  years  back. 
When  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  back  photographic  competitions 
were  first  inaugurated,  photographs  having  any  artistic  merit  were 
so  uncommon  that  few  of  the  general  public  had  any  conception  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  art.  The  offering  of  awards  in  open  competi¬ 
tion  gave  the  necessary  stimulus  to  increased  efforts,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  our  exhibitions  of  to-day.  Our  parent  society,  the  “  Royal 
Photographic  Society,”  and  several  others,  have  given  up  making 
awards,  it  being  now  thought  sufficient  honour  to  have  one’s  pictures 
hung  upon  their  walls.  The  reason  for  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due 
h>  the  extreme  difficulty  of  picking  out  the  best  pictures,  which 
difficulty  has  been  rendered  greater  by  faddist  judges  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  critics.  For  years  I  have  deeply  deplored  that  so  much  photo¬ 
graphic  energy  has  been  wasted  in  achieving  so  little,  also  the  fact 
that  the  scientific  and  applied  branches  of  our  art  have  been  neglected. 


Edwards  s  suggestions  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society 
branches  of  photography.  A  verbatim  report  of  his  suggested 
addressed  to  the  members  of  his  own  society,  Dr.  Hall-Edwards’s 
applications  of  photography  take  the  place  they  deserve  at  leading 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  what  was  done  for  jnctorial  photography 
a  few  years  back  may  perhaps  be  done  for  the  more  useful  branches 
now,  and  with  this  end  in  view  I  wish  to  suggest  a  scheme  for  the 
furtherance  of  interest  in  this  direction.  Although  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  many  who  object  to  the  offering  of  awards,  I  have  learnt 
from  experience  that,  with  the  greater  majority,  such  a  proceeding 
acts  as  a  stimulus  and  renders  them  more  keen  and  ready  to  work. 
The  scientific  applications  of  photography  are  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  and  increased  interest  in  these  applications  is  certain  to  produce 
useful  results.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  science,  art,  or  manufacture 
in  which  photography  cannot  in  some  way  be  employed,  and  its 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  already  constituted  it  one  of  the 
most  useful  servants  of  mankind.  Now  although  it  is  impossible  to 
make  every  photographer  an  investigator,  it  is  possible  for  everyone 
possessed  of  a  good  camera  to  help  us  in  gaining  knowledge,  and  to 
help  investigators  in  achieving  their  ends. 

My  scheme  consists  in  the  offering  of  medals  and  certificates  in 
certain  classes  of  scientific  and  applied  photography,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  exhibited  at  our  next  annual  exhibition.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  have  issued  a  list  of  suggested  classes,  which,  together 
with  an  explanatory  letter,  has  been  sent  to  a  few  of  our  eminent 
scientific  men,  and  to  many  firms  upon  whose  very  existence  the 
practice  of  photography  depends.  On  nearly  all  hands  my  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  and  offers  of  monetary  help  which  enable  me  to 
offer  to  you  the  scheme,  the  awards  for  which  have  already  been  pro¬ 
mised.  Amongst  the  various  persons  I  have  approached  is  our  late 
president  (the  discoverer  of  dry-plate  photography),  Dr.  Hill  Norris, 
who  writes  :  “I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  letter  you  kindly  sent 
me,  and  wish  to  say  how  sincerely  I  sympathise  with  your  efforts  to 
organise,  and  direct  into  definite  channels  and  aims,  the  compara¬ 
tively  wasted  energies  of  the  numerous  photographic  societies  dotted 
over  Great  Britain,  and  to  consolidate  these  into  a  living  force 
capable  of  making  itself  felt  in  connection  with  advancing  science, 
sociology,  trade,  and  commerce.  In  the  old  days  the  proceedings  of 
photographic  societies  were  very  much  more  varied  and  interesting 
than  they  are  to-day,  for  then  men  were  engaged  in  calculating  curves, 
grinding  lenses,  inventing  new  cameras,  and  mechanical  devices  for 
shutters,  etc.,  etc.,  and  ransacking  chemistry  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  new  processes.  We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  the  ‘press 
the  button  ’  age,  when  everything  is  done  for  us  and  very  little  by  us, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  becoming  emasculated,  and  it  seems  that 
unless  the  societies  can  compass  a  new  path  they  will  soon  become 
extinct,  for  it  is  now  plain  that  they  cannot  be  sustained  by  artistic 
interest  only.  As  the  handmaid  of  science,  photography  has  more  than 
justified  the  hopes  of  its  most  enthusiastic  devotees.  What,  indeed, 
could  be  more  encouraging  than  the  recent  avowal  of  Professor  Ball 
that  dry-plate  photography  has  done  as  much  for  astronomy  as  the 
telescope?  I  repeat  that  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you  in  your 
endeavours  to  make  the  ‘  black  art  ’  more  subservient  to  progress.” 

Mr.  Willoughby  Ellis,  the  president  of  the  Birmingham  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society,  writes  :  “  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  scheme  to  promote  useful  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  feel  that  science  in  general,  and  natural  history  in 
particular,  would  benefit  by  a  system  of  photographic  records,  and 
if  you  will  permit  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  personally  contribute  one  of 
the  medals.” 

iMr.  Ellis  also  promises  to  bring  the  matter  before  his  society,  who, 
he  is  confident,  will  support  the  scheme  by  lending  material  and  in 
every  other  way  possible.  The  following  firms  have  written  me  sup¬ 
porting  the  scheme,  and  have  each  kindly  offered  to  subscribe  a  guinea 
towards  carrying  it  out,  should  the  society  be  willing  to  accept  it :  — 

Messrs.  Southall  Bros,  and  Barclay,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Barker  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton,  Mr.  George  Stanley 
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(Bingley  Hall),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Whitlock  and  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward. 

The  following  firms  have  promised  half  a  guinea:  Messrs.  James 
Lucking  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Aldis  Bros. 

The  following  have  offered  me  prizes,  which  I  havemeither  accepted 
nor  refused,  and  which  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the 
■society  to  deal  with. 

Messrs.  Burroughes  and  Wellcome  offer  a  guinea  for  the  best 
technical  photograph  from  a  negative  produced  bv  “  tabloid  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals. 

Messrs.  Hurman)  Ltd.,  offer  a  kodak  camera. 

Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward)  Ltd.,  offer  a  couple  of  books  as  a  prize 
in  Class  I.  of  applied  photography. 

I  have  sent  out  a  number  of  other  letters,  to  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  received  answers,  and  I  shall  hope;  within  a  week  or  two  s  time,  to 
offer  you  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  the  scheme  without  drawing 
upon  the  funds  of  the  society. 

With  an  apology  for  bringing  forward  an  incomplete  scheme,  the 
following  is  the  list  of  classes  I  have  suggested  to  those  whom  I  have 
sc  far  approached  on  the  subject :  — 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  AND  RECORD  OF  SURREY 
Report  of  the  Council  for  1908. 

During  the  past  year  456  photographs  have  been  received  i.) 
recorded.  This  is  a  decrease  of  129  on  those  sent  in  in  1907,  at 
there  has  been  received  a  splendid  collection  of  some  350  prints  , 
included  in  the  above  total)  given  by  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll  ,f 
domestic  appliances,  old  industries  and  customs,  which  have  La 
used  to  illustrate  her  delightful  book,  “Old  West  Surrey.”  T).< 
prints  will  be  carefully  mounted  and  added  to  the  collection  duug 
the  current  year.  The  456  prints  consist  ot  — 


Architecture  .  259 

Art  and  literature  . . .  39 

Anthropology  and  antiquities  . 

Geology  . 

Natural  history  . 

Topography  and  passing  events  .  114 

456 

Total  brought  forward  from  last  year .  2,925 

Total  of  prints  in  Surrey  . . . .  3,381 


Scientific. 

1.  Prints  or  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  life  history  of  a  bird, 
•animal,  fish,  or  insect. 

2.  Photographs  or  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  life  history  of  a 
jilant. 

3.  Prints  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  a  back  garden. 

4.  Tele-photographs. 

5.  Photo-micrographs. 

6.  Radiographs  (X-rays,  radium,  and  other  radio-active  substances). 

7.  Geological  photographs. 

8.  Prints  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  various  processes. 

9.  Various  scientific  applications  of  photography. 

Applied  Photography. 

1.  Set  of  photographs  illustrating  camp  life,  military  manoeuvres, 
etc.,  to  be  used  for  recruiting  purposes. 

2.  Photographs  illustrating  the  various  processes  a  manufactured 
article  passes  through  in  its  making. 

3.  Best  set  of  photographs  of  a  factory,  workshop,  bakehouse,  dairy, 
brewery,  electric  light  station,  fire  station,  tramway  depot,  gasworks, 
sewage  farm,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Best  photograph  suitable  for  advertising  purposes. 

5.  Prints  suitable  for  illustrating  a  trade  catalogue  or  price  list. 

6.  Best  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  life  in  our  streets. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  bronze  plaque  or  medal  and  certificates  in 
each  class,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  stimulus  thus  given  will  help  to 
divert  wasted  energy  into  useful  channels,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  interest  in  our  annual  exhibition. 

In  the  event  of  your  accepting  this  my  scheme,  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  a  special  plaque  or  medal  shall  be  struck,  and  special  certificates 
designed.  That  the  judging  of  the  various  classes  shall  be  performed 
by  experts  in  the  particular  branches  of  science  indicated.  That  all 
pictures  shall  be  exhibited  and  no  selection  made,  and  that  the  prizes 
be  awarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  and  educational  value 
rather  than  .from  pictorial  and  technical  merit,  although  these  latter 
qualifications,  granting  that  other  things  are  equal,  shall  not  be 
ignored.  That,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  artistic  value 
of  our  next  exhibition,  the  scientific  exhibits  shall  be  given  due  pro¬ 
minence,  and  that  every  exhibit  sent  in  shall  be  hung.  I  would 
further  suggest  that  a  circular  be  drawn  up,  calling  attention  to  the 
scheme,  and  that  it  be  circulated  amongst  the  scientific  and  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  throughout  the  world.  The  many  details  which  must 
necessarily  be  considered  I  leave  entirely,  with  every  confidence,  in 
the  hands  of  our  council,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  event  of  your 
accepting  my  scheme  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  may 
gain  more  than  kudos  for  initiating  a  movement  which  I  trust  will  be 
follower!  by  others.  Hitherto  (not  even  excepting  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic.  Society)  the  scientific  and  applied  branches  of  photography 
have  not  received  that  amount  of  respect  which  their  importance 
warrants,  and,  in  conclusion,  I  trust  that  these  branches  of  our  art 
may  be  given  full  play,  and  that  the  exhibits  will  not,  as  hitherto,  be 
relegated  to  dark  corners  and  to  inaccessible  positions. 

John  Hall-Edwards. 


The  following  societies  are  represented  among  the  contributors  f 
prints  and  lantern  slides  The  Battersea  Field  Club,  the  Bletchi  - 
ley  and  Nuffield  Camera  Club,  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  > 
Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  the  Haslem 1 
Natural  History  Society,  the  South  Norwood  Photographic  Socie . 
the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  the  Sutton  Photographic  CiJ, 
the  W addon  Camera  Club. 

We  have  again  to  thank  the  following  professional  photograph 
for  help  in  the  matter  of  photographs  received  : — -Messrs.  Bender  a 
Lewis,  French  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson. 

Special  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  Platinotype  Co.  for  making1 
number  of  prints  from  negatives  without  charge,  also  to  Mess 
Elliott  and  Sons,  Limited,  for  making  enlargements  from  negatiy 
without  charge. 

The  Council  have  for  some  time  past  pursued  the  policy  of  alio; 
ing  the  loan  of  photographs  from  the  survey  collection  at  exhibitioj 
in  the  county  with  a  view  to  making  the  work  more  widely  know 
and  thus  awakening  interest  and  enlisting  support. 

It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  wear  on  the  prints  thus  lent  v?1 
be  detrimental  to  their  keeping  qualities,  and-  for  this  reason,  as  al 
that  so  far  as  possible  it  is  desirable  that  the  central  eollectk; 
should  at  all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  consultants  in  a  comple 
state,  it  has  been  decided  to  form  a  duplicate  set  of  prints,  selects 
as  typical,  for  the  purpose  of  loan  and  exhibit ;  some  members  a. 
kindly  responding  to  the  request  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  hope, 
that  others  who  have  not  already  done  .so,  will  try  and  send 
prints,  so  that  this  collection  may  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 

Upon  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  National  Photographic  Reco; 
Association  to  co-operate  in  sending  to  the  “Record  Section”  ■ 
the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Dresden  this  year, 
request  made  to  the  members  by  the  Council  for  assistance  was  m 
in  a  most  cordial  manner ;  and  a  cdlledtion’  of  prints— typical  of  tl 
work  pf  the  survey-^-has  been  duly  sent. 

An  exhibition  of  over  700  prints  took  placer  at  the  Cuming  Museun 
Southwark,  from  July  15  to  the  end  of  September.  Some  Iff, 00 
persons  attended  the  exhibition,  which  was  much-  appreciated.  A 
excursion  to  Guildford  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  30,  when  ove 
twenty  members'  and  friends  attended,  including"  representatives  o 
nine  of  the  affiliated-  societies.  The  party  on  meeting  at'  Guildfon 
Station  broke  up  into  groups.  Many  of  the  principal  objects  o 
architectural  and  historical  importance  were  photographed  in  anc 
around  the  town,  while  several  of  the  party  went  to  St.  Martha’s 
Shalford,  and  The  Chantries.  So  far  some  40  prints  have  beer 
received  from  the  120  exposures  made,  and  several  members  havf 
intimated  that  their  prints  will  be  sent  in  in  due  course. 

The  third  annual  photographic  visitation,  conducted  by  the  lab 
Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  took  place  on  June  27,  when  the 
party  photographed  the  ruins  of  Betchworth  Castle,  Leigh  Place  (an 
historical  moated  house),  and  More  Place,  Betchworth.  During  the 
day  several  other  records  were  made  at  Leigh  and  other  places.  The 
prints  resulting  number  about  40. 

t  hree  vacancies  occur  and  hon.  secretaries  are  required  for  the 
architectural,  topography  and  passing  events  and  photography  sec 
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is.  Members  willing  to  undertake  these  duties  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  hon.  general  or  survey  secretary. 

Sectional  Reports. 

Architecture. — The  prints  that  have  been  sent  into  this  section 
ring  the  past  year  number  259.  Ecclesiastical  subjects  number 
)  prints.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  from  rubbings  of  brasses,  which 
istrate  what  valuable  work  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Seventy  prints  illustrate  some  of  our  finest  residences  in  the 
mtv,  viz.,  Smallfield  Place,  Leigh  Place,  More  Place,  Pendell 
urt,  Pendell  House,  Chilworth  Manor,  Bletehingley  Place,  and 
irley  House.  Of  farm  houses,  cottages,  and  public  buildings  73 
ints  have  been  sent  in. 

Some  extremely  useful  work  has  been  done  by  a  member  during 
e  year,  illustrating  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  some  20  prints 
ing  sent  in ;  a  like  number  of  prints  will  shortly  be  received  to 
niplete  the  series. 

Another  member  has  done  some  good  work  amongst  the  wind- 
ills  and  other  mills  in  the  east  of  the  county,  23  prints  being 
ceived.  The  old  Surrey  ■windmills  are  fast  disappearing,  as  well 
the  watermills  that  may  be  found  dotted  over  the  county,  and 
>th  should  be  recorded. 

Three  good  prints  of  Betchworth  Castle  have  been  received. 
Farnham  Castle  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
ember  will  undertake  this  at  an  early  date. 

A  word  may  again  be  said  here  about  the  details  of  architectural 
ork.  The  practice  is  to  record  the  general  and  broader  features  of 
ir  domestic  work,  but  details  are  often  neglected.  This  may  be  to 
me  extent  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  apparatus. 

Art  and  Literature. — During  the  past  year  39  prints  have  been 
■ceived  for  this  section,  classified  as  under  :  — 


Paintings  representing  Surrey  scenes  by  Surrey  artists 
Paintings  not  representing  Surrey  scenes,  but  by 

Surrey  artists  . 

Carvings  by  Surrey  artists  . 

Artwork  in  metals  . : . . 

Portraits  of  Surrey  men  . 

Literature  . 

Maps  and  plans  . 


18 

7 
1 
1 
2 
2 

8 


39 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  were  able,  bv  the  courtesy  of  the  Ewell 
’arish  Council,  to  obtain  copies  of  several  very  interesting  entries 
rom  the  books  in  their  possession  which  will  be  placed  in  the  col- 
action  later  on. 

Antiquities  and  Anthropology. — Nineteen  prints  have  been 
eceived  during  the  year,  as  against  36  in  1907. 

The  principal  subjects  are  views  of  the  prehistoric  camps  at 
^aterham  and  Godstone,  and  of  barrows  at  Reigate  and  Oxted. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  antiquarian  objects  in  the  county, 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prints  sent  in  to  this  section  will  be  greatly 
ncreased  in  future.  Many  antiquarian  objects  can  be  photographed 
it  times  of  the  year  when  photographers  are  not  occupied  with 
outdoor  subjects. 

The  attention  of  members  should  be  directed  to  recording  customs 
ind  occupations  which  are  dying  out 

Geology. — The  work  of  members  in  furtherance  of  this  section 
luring  the  past  year  has  been  almost  negligible,  only  one  photograph 
—Fullers  Earth  Pits  at  Nutfield— having  been  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  As  in  this  county  special  excursions  for  geological  photography 
could  hardly  be  organised,  the  secretary  suggests  that  some  section 
or  noteworthy  physical  feature  might  be  included  in  the  programme 
when  outings  are  undertaken.  Even  if  the  subsoil  was  not  exposed 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  on  the  various  formations  or  soils 
might  be  recorded.  This  has  been  recently  advocated  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  standpoint  by  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  in  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  the  secretary  last  year  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Russell,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station. 

Natural  History. — -Of  the  24  natural  history  subjects  that  have 
been  sent  in  during  the  year,  not  much  work  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  or  done. 

The  subjects  on  the  whole  are  of  a  somewhat  mixed  order,  th? 
most  interesting  being  a  series  of  conifer  fruit  specimens  from  Kew 
Gardens,  the  remainder  consisting  of  zoological  records.  There  is  no 
intention  of  suggesting  that  the  odd  print  sent  in  from  time  to  time 
ls  no  value :  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  use,  and  may  suggest  to 


others  directions  in  which  they  may  be  of  considerable  help,  especially 
to  those  in  want  of  subjects  to  work  at.  There  are  numerous  studies 
of  this  sort  awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  more  energetic  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  present  number  sent  in  is  five  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  but  considering  the  wide  subject  and  the  continual 
chances  which  even  the  most  casual  worker  must  meet  with,  much 
more  material  should  find  its  way  into  the  section. 

Topography  and  Passing  Events. — 114  prints  have  been  received 
during  the  year,  being  four  less  than  in  1907.  Some  interesting 
records  of  public  functions  have  been  added. 

Some  more  prints  of  Mitcham  Fair  have  been  received,  while  one 
or  two  prints  of  Bletehingley  One-day  Fair  have  been  sent  in. 

The  interesting  and  fast  declining  industry  of  the  rope  walk  has 
been  recorded,  as  also  the  Toll  Gate  at  Dulwich,  still  in  use. 

We  are  in  want  of  further  prints  of  the  Shrove  Tuesday  football 
game  at  Dorking,  and  of  the  old  practice  of  throwing  dice  for  maids’ 
money  at  Guildford. 

Photography. — The  following  events  of  the  year  deserve  mention  : 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  price  of  platinum  paper  has  taken 
place,  also  the  introduction  of  a  uew  make  of  platinotype  paper 
which  may  not  improbably  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
records  accumulated  by  the  society.  The  paper  in  question  is 
known  as  “Black  Japine  Platinotype”;  the  particular  qualities 
which  ;t  possesses  are  that,  like  “  Brown  Japine,”  a  larger  amount 
of  detail  is  visible  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  make  of  platino¬ 
type  ;  moreover,  the  image  being  black  instead  of  brown,  it  is  more 
strongly  defined  than  in  the  case  of  “Brown  Japine.” 

Another  printing  process  which  has  come  to  the  front  during  the 
current  year  is  “Ensyna,”  a  silver  phosphate  paper  which  possesses 
— from  the  record  point  of  view — what  seem  to  be  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  P.O.P.  or  possibly  over  bromide  papers.  It  gives  us  a 
print  by  a  few  seconds’  or  minutes’  exposure  to  a  gas  burner,  and 
may  be  finished  and  mounted  within  six  minutes.  Its  latitude  of 
exposure  is  enormous,  so  that  absolutely  useless  prints  should  be 
few  or  none.  It  is  claimed  that  the  image  (which  results  from 
“  physical  ”  development)  is  entirely  of  pure  silver  and  is  nearly 
as  stable  as  that,  of  platinotype.  The  paper  is  very  easy  to  use,  and 
members  are  advised  to  keep  a  supply  by  them  so  that  during  spare 
moments  prints  may  be  made  which,  failing  platinotype  or  carbon, 
might  be  contributed  to  the  collection. 

A  third  process  which  has  come  to  the  front  in  1908  is  that  known 
as  the  “Bromoil”  process.  This  should  be  quite  permanent.  Its 
particular  advantage  is  that  in  some  cases  by  the  skilful  use  of 
inking  brushes  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  portions  of  a  negative  so 
that  details  in  a  record  which  might  otherwise  be  invisible  are 
brought  to  light. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 
The  prospectus  of  the  forthcoming  fifty-fourth  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  just  been  published,  and  is  obtain¬ 
able,  together  with  the  necessary  entry  forms,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  McIntosh,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  this  year  from  September  23  to 
October  30  daily,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

On  three  evenings  of  the  week — Monday,  Ihursday,  and  Satur¬ 
day — it  will  also  be  open  from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

The  three  sections  in  which  no  charges  are  made  for  space  are 

I.  Pictorial  Photography. 

II.  Colour  Photography. 

III.  Scientific  and  Technical  Photography. 

In  Sections  III.  and  IV.— “  Professional  and  Commercial  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  and  “Photographic  Apparatus  and  Material”— charges 
will  be  made  as  before. 

The  names  of  members  of  the  selecting  committees  in  the  Sections 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  were  given  in  our  last  issue. 

Exhibitors  in  Sections  I.,  II.,  and  III.  must  fill  up  the  entry  foim 
and  enclose  it  with  the  exhibits.  Exhibits  sent  by  carrier  must  be 
addressed  to  the  society’s  agents,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  81,  Char¬ 
lotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.,  and  must  be  delivered,  carriage 
paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  September  1.  Exhibits  delivered  by 
hand  must  be  presented,  unpacked,  at  81,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  W.,  on  Thursday,  September  2,  between  10  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  after  which  hour  and  date  no  exhibit  can  be  received. 

All  photographs,  except  lantern  slides  (and  transparencies  in 
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Section  II.),  must  "be  framed.  Each  photograph  in  Section  I.  must 
he  separately  framed.  A  label  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
•exhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description  of  the  photograph,  together 
with  a  number  corresponding  with  that  upon  the  entry  form,  must 
be  affixed  to  the  back  of  every  frame,  and  a  tie-on  label  giving  the 
same  information  must  be  attached  to  the  bach  of  every  frame  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hang  over  in  front  of  the  'picture.  The  front  of 
•the  frame,  the  picture,  or  the  mount  may  bear  the  name  of  the 
■exhibitor  and  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  these  only.  The  fasten¬ 
ing  nails  must  not  project,  and  no  plates,  rings,  or  screw-eyes  may 
be  affixed  to  the  frames. 

Foreign  and  colonial  exhibitors  may  send  photographs  unframed. 
They  must,  however,  be  mounted.  The  society  will  provide  frames, 
■without  charge,  for  accepted  photographs. 

Properly  made  wooden  packing-cases  will  be  stored  by  the 
society’s  agents.  For  purposes  of  identification  each  case  should 
have  the  owner’s  name  written  or  painted  legibly  on  the  woodwork. 
No  other  packing  material  will  be  preserved. 

The  selecting  committees  will  make  no  distinction  between 
■members  and  non-members  of  the  society,  nor  between  amateurs 
and  professionals.  The  committees  have  power  to  accept  or  refuse 
any  work,  and  exhibitors  will  be  notified  of  acceptance  or  non- 
acceptance  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  selection  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Lantern  slides  will  be  suitably  displayed  by  the  society.  The 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  at  the  evening  displays  during  the 
-exhibition  will  not  debar  them  from  future  acceptance. 

In  the  pictorial  section  no  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  submit  for 
selection  more  than  six  photographs,  and  these  may  be  by  any 
process. 

Photographs  already  shown  at  any  public  exhibition  within  the 
London  postal  district  will  not  be  eligible  for  admission. 

No  photograph  will  be  eligible  for  admission  unless  the  exhibitor 
shall  have  subscribed  to  the  declaration  on  the  entry  form  that  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  Colour  Section  will  comprise  examples  of  colour  photography, 
both  transparencies — either  by  screen-plate  processes,  such  as  the 
autochrome,  or  by  combinations  of  coloured  positives — and  of  prints 
■upon  paper,  including  the  three-colour  and  bleach-out  processes. 

Transparencies  must  be  protected  by  a  cover  glass  and  bound 
round  the  edges  in  the  same  manner  as  lantern  slides.  They  must 
not  be  framed,  but  must  have  the  number,  title,  and  author’s  name 
legibly  inscribed  on  the  mask  or  binding.  These  transparencies  will 
not  be  shown  in  the  lantern,  except  by  arrangement  with  the  author. 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  section  will  comprise  examples  of 
work  shown  for  its  technical  qualities  and  apparatus  used  in  photo¬ 
graphic  investigation,  e.g.  :  — 

Nature  photography,  record  photography,  and  photography  as 
applied  to  industrial  and  educational  purposes,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  spectroscopy,  geology,  surveying  and  engineering, 
medicine  and  surgery,  Rontgen  rays,  microscopy,  telephotography, 
military  photography,  and  artificial  light  photography,  recording 
instruments. 

Transparencies,  stereoscopic  prints  and  slides,  lantern  slides. 

New  processes,  general  work. 

This  section  will  also  include  all  exhibits  relating  to  or  illustrating 
any  process  of  photo-mechanical  reproduction — viz.,  photogravure, 
line  and  half-tone  photo-engraving,  photo-lithography,  collotype, 
photo-zincography,  Woodbui'ytype,  polychromatic  printing,  etc. 

Exhibits  may  be  excluded  unless  the  points  of  special  technical  or 
scientific  interest  are  distinctly  stated  on  the  entry  form.  Any 
special  method  of  display  required  for  an  exhibit  must  be  under¬ 
taken  and  provided  by  the  exhibitor  at  his  own  expense. 

Apparatus  used  in  photography  or  in  photogi’aphic  research  may, 
if  necessary,  be  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  the  whole  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibition. 

In  Section  IV. — “  Professional  Photography  ” — applications  for 
space  should  be  made  by  letter  not  later  than  Saturday,  July  10. 
The  designs  for  all  decorations,  displayed  signs,  notice-boards,  etc., 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Organising  Committee  for  their  approval. 
Orders  for  photographs  may  he  taken  at  the  exhibition,  but  no 
delivery  there  will  be  allowed.  Stationery  cases  for  trade  cards 
may  be  placed  beneath  the  exhibits,  but  must  not  be  obtrusive  in 
character.  No  exhibitor  will  be  permitted  to  transfer  or  sublet  any 
part  of  the  space  allotted  to  him,  and  all  exhibits  will  be  subject  to 


the  approval  of  the  Organising  Committee.  A  list  or  descript  i  0f 
the  exhibits  to  be  shown  in  this  section  must  be  in  the  secre  ry’s 
possession  not  later  than  Thursday,  September  9,  if  it  is  d  i ,  d 
that  particulars  shall  appear  in  the  catalogue. 

The  charge  for  wall  space  will  be  5s.  per  foot-run.  Furthe  par¬ 
ticulars  and  plans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  Central  Hall  will  be  reserved  for  exhibits  of  apparatu  and 
material  (Section  V.).  Floor  space  will  be  let  for  the  erecti  0f 
stalls.  Applications  for  space  should  be  made  by  letter  not  (ter 
than  Saturday,  July  10.  Stallholders  must  provide  all  ties, 
stands,  counters,  show-cases,  etc.  The  designs  for  all  struc  res, 
decorations,  displayed  signs,  notice-boards,  etc.,  must  be  subn'ted 
to  the  Organising  Committee  for  their  approval.  Attendan  if 
necessary,  must  be  provided  by  the  exhibitors.  Catalan, 
circulars,  and  price-lists  may  be  distributed  only  from  the  s  Hs. 
Any  special  lighting  required  for  the  stalls  must  be  arrange*  for 
by  the  exhibitor  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  work  must  be  doi  by 
the  electrician  usually  employed  by  the  New  Gallery  Coni] ay. 
Limited.  The  charge  for  the  current  consumed  will  be  payabj  to 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  each  stallholder  must  in;  a 
meter  fitted  at  his  own  expense.  No  exhibitor  will  be  permittl  to 
transfer  or  sublet  any  part  of  the  space  allotted  him,  and  no  ib- 
stance  of  a  dangerous  nature  will  be  allowed  upon  the  premises  A 
list  or  description  of  the  exhibits  to  be  shown  in  this  section  ast 
be  in  the  secretary’s  possession  not  later  than  Thursday,  Scom¬ 
ber  9,  if  it  be  desired  that  particulars  shall  appear  in  the  cataMie. 


PDoto=D)ecbanical  Dotes. 


“True  to  Scale  Process.” 

This  process,  which  has  several  different  names,  according  tote 
firms  exploiting  it,  is  one  by  which  a  few  copies  (a  maximum  of  a  ut 
25)  can  be  obtained  rapidly  in  permanent  printers’  ink  and  witlut 
any  distortion  of  size.  The  process  is  so  far  only  used'  for  archit*  s’ 
and  engineers’  plans,  and  diagrams  for  patent  specifications,  c. 
These  are  made  in  the  first  place  in  good  black  ink  on  tracing  pier 
or  linen,  and  then  exposed  on  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  ferro-prusl te 
paper,  to  make  a  “  blue  print.”  The  print  is  not  developed  but  in  e- 
diately  laid  down  dry  on  to  a  “graph,”  or  jelly,  thinly  spread  q  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  zinc.  The  print  is  just  pressed  into  contact  all  er 
and  then  directly  pulled  away.  The  jelly  is  now  rolled  over  wi  a 
good  letterpress  ink,  by  means  of  a  composition  roller.  The  ink  ill 
take  only  on  the  lines.  A  piece  of  paper  is  now  laid  on  the  jelly  id 
rolled  over  evenly  with  a  light  roller,  and  oni  lifting  will  carry  le 
impression  of  the  plan.  It  is  now  necessary  to  ink  up  again  be:j‘e 
another  copy  can  be  taken.  If  the  work  is  done  on  a  consider;  le 
scale  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  a  press  for  the  printing. 

The  difficulty  of  the  process  consists  in  getting  the  jelly  of  ;e 
right  composition.  All  the  firms  working  the  process  have  their 
pet  formulae,  and  some  of  them  sell  the  composition  at  so  much 
pound.  Here  are  two  formulae  that  are  said  to  answer  v 
Dissolve  :  - — 

Glue  .  8  ozs. 

Water,  to  make  .  16  ozs. 

Add  -.  — 

Gelatine  (dissolved  in  water  to  make  2  ozs.)  .. 

Ferrous  sulphate  . 

Glycerine  . 

The  second  is  :  — 

Gelatine  (Goignet’s,  Is.  lb.)  .  1  1L. 

Water  .  4^  pints. 

Size  powder  . . .  1  lb. 

Iron  alum  (ferric  ammonium  sulphate)  .  1£  oz- 

Water  .  1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  then  add  the  size  powder.  I 
solve  the'  alum  in  the  water,  then  add  to  the  glue  solution'  gradual 
stirring  all  the  time.  If  the  “  graph”  smells  unpleasantly,  a  little 
of  cloves  may  be  added. 

The  composition  is  melted  by  standing  in  hot  water  and  tin 
poured  on  to  the  slab  for  printing  as  soon  as  it  has  set, 
described  above.  After  use  it  can  be  remelted  and  used  aga 
but  a  little  new  composition  should  always  be  added 
will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  quick,  easy,  and  che 


1  oz. 
^  oz. 
t  oz. 
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where  only  a  few  copies  are  required,  and  those  not  of 
lative  quality,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Where,  however, 
miencos  exist  for  working  lithography,  then  the  Vandyke  process 
he  same  class  of  work  is  superior,  because  the  number  of  copies 
nable  is  practically  unlimited,  and  each  of  them  should  be 
jet.  But  the  production  of  the  first  few  prints  will  be  more 
nsive  and  take  somewhat  longer  than  by  the  “  True-to-Scale  ” 


P  ’ss< 

echnical  Photog'raphy  at  Dolt  Court  School. 

i  Wednesday  evenings  during  the  summer  term  a  class  is  held 
a  ie  L.C.O.  School  of  Photo-engraving  for  those  operators  having 
f,  lical  photography  to  undertake.  The  course  comprises  instruc¬ 
ts  in  the  shape  of  lecture  demonstrations,  as  well  as  practical  work 
o  le  most  varied  nature,  for  the  technical  photographer  is  called 
u  i  to  photograph  anything  and  everything.  The  practical  work 
if  ade  still  more  “  actual  ”  by  the  class  meeting  every  Saturday 
i  noon  and  going  to  photograph  buildings  (exteriors  and  interiors), 
;  les,  machinery,  pictures  in  galleries,  and  so  on.  The  class  is 
i)  successful,  and  the  students  enthusiastic.  Those  interested 
;  Id  write  to  6,  Bolt  Court,  for  a  syllabus. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

ie  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  :  — 
eat  Designs. — No.  9,774.  Improvements  relating  to  the  pro- 
iction  of  repeat  designs  for  photo-mechanical  originals.  Eduard 
ertens,  322,  High  Holborn,  London. 

olio  Printing.- — No.  9.775.  Improvements  relating  to  intaglio 
inting  by  means  of  endless  metal  bands.  Eduard  M ertens,  322, 
igh  Holborn,  London. 


exhibitions. 


is  more  admired  than  others  on  this  account.  Ihe  sacrifice  of  tone 
\  alues  to  any  end  in  pictorial  work  is  not  only  an  artistic  sin,  it  is  a 
folly ;  lor  people  who  are  absolutely  uninitiated  appreciate  their 
preservation,  and  are  quickly  convinced  of  truth,  although  they 
cannot  tell  why.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  the  trick— for,  after 
all,  it  is  nothing  more — of  playing  with  the  printing  ink  may  result 
in  chaos  which  is  at  times  most  artistic.  For  example,  “  The 
Stream  in  the  Wood  ”  (46)  may  be  described  as  a  muddle,  but  it  is 
a  muddle  with  a  message.  It  is  a  romantic  puzzle — it  holds  one. 
We  were  drawn  to  it  strongly,  and  were  only  too  disappointed  to 
find  that  its  title  gave  the  lie  to  all  our  imaginative  construing  of  its 
poetry. 

The  landscapes  we  have  marked  as  the  finest  are  :  “  The  Butter 
Market,  Middleburg  ”  (7),  “The  Fish  Market,  Middleburg  ”  (13), 
“A  Bruges  Canal”  (51),  “Waterloo  Bridge”  (53),  and  “The 
Figure  Head  ”  (54),  the  last  two  being  excellent. 

BARRHEAD  AND  DISTRICT  AMATEUR  ART  CLUB. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Barrhead  and  District  Art  Club 
presented  a  goodly  exhibition.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  judged.  In  the  open 
class,  “  Rest,”  by  Peter  Mitchell,  Langside,  gained  the  plaque,  certi¬ 
ficates  going  to  John  Baird  (Glasgow),  Robert  Ure  (Pollokshields), 
and  J.  Currie  (Glasgow).  In  the  panel  class  (open),  three  pictures 
from  each  exhibitor,  the  silver  plaque  went  to  “  The  Trespasser,” 
“A  Highland  By-way,”  and  “Into  the  Sunshine,”  by  W.  C.  S. 
Ferguson  (Glasgow)  ;  bronze  plaque  to  R.  Murray  (Barrhead)  ;  and 
certificate  to  Robert  E.  Glasgow  (Paisley).  Robert  Ure  (Pollok¬ 
shields)  gained  the  plaque  in  the  Federation  class  with  “  A  Hillside 
Farm  ”  ;  certificates  to  J.  Harvie  (Glasgow)  and  R.  Murray  (Barr¬ 
head).  In  the  members’  classes,  plaques  were  gained  by  Archibald 
Ferguson,  R.  Murray,  Mrs.  Hutcheson,  William  8.  Maclachlan,  and 
Thomas  Whelan ;  certificates  by  R.  Murray  (3)  Hugh  Mason,  and 
Mrs.  Hutcheson.  An  invitation  class  contained  some  representative 
pictures  by  J.  M.  Whitehead  (Alva)  and  A.  W.  Hil]  (Shotts). 


TURES  IN  THE  “  BROMOIL  ”  ■  PROCESS  BY  MR,  F.  J. 

MORTIMER  AT  THE  R.P.S. 
the  announcement  of  an  exhibition  of  works  in  a  process  which 
exhibitor  has  made  his  own,  so  to  speak,  and  to  which  he  has 
ited  much  propaganda  as  well  as  individual  experiment,  one 
be  excused  for  harbouring  high  expectations, 
he  galleries  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  present  an 
oubted  appearance  of  strogig  and  individual  work  at  the  first 
ice,  but  a  critical  examination  of  the  pictures  does  not  keep 
gment  at  the  level  of  expectation.  We  do  not  believe  for  a 
nent  that  this  is  due  to  any  falling  off  in  artistic  feeling  in  Mr. 
’timer,  nor  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  Bronroil  process.  We 
Lk  it  due  largely  to  over-expectation  in  the  visitor.  Mr. 
timer’s  name  has  been  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  method 
~j  we  have  been  led  to  regard  him  as  its  arch-exponent.  There  is 
ther  fact  that  mitigates  against  the  success  of  his  group  of  por¬ 
ts,  and  that  is  that  an  irrevocable  accident  caused  many  of  them 
ie  unfit  for  exhibition  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  they  had  to  be 
laced  by  hasty  duplicates  vignetted  or  devoid  of  more  than  a 
tdge  of  ink  by  way  of  background.  What  these  first  and  spoilt 
s  were  like  may  be  seen  from  Nos.  26  and  28 — portraits  of  Furley 
us,  Esq.,  and  F.  C.  Tilney,  Esq.,  which  were  saved  from  disaster, 
ise  two  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  portraits.  They  have 
ngth,  subtlety,  and  refinement  of  handling,  qualities  which  are 
seek  in  the  stop-gaps.  Particularly  fine  is  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
'ley  Lewis,  in  pose,  character,  and  expression.  The  process  has 
' charm  of  photographic  character,  and  has  imported  a  quality 
its  own  to  boot,  and  this  is  what  it  should  do  if  it  is  to  stay 
h  us. 

"here  is  also  “  A  Portrait  Sketch  ”  (31)  in  red  chalk — a  very 
ing  full-length  of  a  lady,  which  deserves  a  better  place  than  it 
received  between  two  windows. 

unongst  the  Dutch  pictures  we  consider  “  The  Mill  on  the  Dyke  ” 
far  and  away  the  best.  It  (has  a  fine  sky  and  more  convincing 
res  than  many  pictures  here.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
menter,  in  his  eagerness  to  show  the  power  and  capacity  of  the 
cess,  has  too  often  sacrificed  truth  of  tone  values  for  the  sake  of 
adventitious  strength  of  tone,  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  intrin- 
Hy,  and  only  of  account  relatively.  “  Painting  the  Boat  ”  (5)  is 
ther  example  wherein  the  values  are  more  faithfully  kept,  and  it 


MIDLOTHIAN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  over  300  pictures  were  entered.  In  the  open  portraits 
and  figure  studies,  Robert  Ure  (Pollokshields),  with  “  St.  Kildean 
Mother  and  Child,”  and  Alexander  H.  Allan  (Edinburgh),  with 
“Old  Ann,”  gained  plaques.  Other  excellent  entries  in  this  class 
were  fine  “oil  ”  portraits  by  John  Moffat  (Edinburgh).  These  showed 
well  the  suitability  of  this  process  for  professional  work  ;  fine  texture 
and  an  entire  absence  of  the  outre.  E.  Drummond  Young  and  E.  R 
Yerbury  were  both  well  represented. 

In  the  open  landscape  and  seascape  the  plaques  were  awarded  to 
Dan  Dunlop  (Motherwell),  “The  Salmon  Fishers’  Return,”  a  fine 
open-air  picture,  redolent  of  life  and  technically  a  good  carbon ; 
and  “A  Highland  Strath,”  an  effective  composition,  with  glorious 
cloudscape,  by  Edward  Drummond  Young  (Edinburgh).  J.  M. 
Whitehead  (Alva)  had  a  splendid  representation  of  his  work  in  this 
class. 

In  the  Federation  class,  “A  Hillside  Farm,  by  Robert  Ire 
(Pollokshields),  and  “  A  Winding  Path,”  by  James  M.  Hareus 
(Kirkcaldy),  gained  plaques. 

In  the  colour  work,  “Fruit,”  a  three-colour  carbon  of  fine  quality, 
by  J.  Riley  (Dundee),  and  “Roses,”  an  autochrome  by  E.  L.  Brown 
(Edinburgh)  were  awarded  plaques. 

The  members’  classes  filled  up  well,  and  much  meritorious  wor  t 
was  shown.  R.  B.  Penman  had  the  distinction  of  gaining  two 
plaques;  others  were  gained  by  Thomas  Farmer,  George  Malcolm, 
and  R.  Glode  Guyer.  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  A.R.S.A.,  was  sole  judge. 

An  interesting  item  was  an  exhibit,  kindly  lent  by  Miss  Keith,  of 
paper  negatives  of  old  Edinburgh,  taken  fifty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Keith  ;  while  another  popular  item  was  the  exhibit  of 
colour  photography  by  Dr.  Inglis  Clark,  embracing  autochromes, 
“  Thames  ”  plate,  and  three-colour  carbon  work. 

The  catalogue,  with  its  sixteen  half-tone  reproductions  of  exhibits 
and  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  president.  Dr.  Drinkwater,  deserves 
a  special  meed  of  praise. 

♦ - - 

Pictures  of  Animal  Life. — The  publisher  of  “  Lebensbilder  aus 
der  Tierwelt,”  Herr  R.  Voigtlander,  Leipsic,  has  just  issued  a  booklet 
of  press  and  personal  opinions  of  the  two  illustrated  volumes  which, 
we  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
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patent  nous. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

April  19  and  April  24  :  — 

Plastic  Reproduction. — No.  9,197.  Process  for  plastic  reproduction 
of  any  solid  objects.  Willy  Alfred  Carl  Selke,  65,  Nurnberger 
'Strasse,  Berlin,  W.,  50. 

Cinematographs. — No.  9,262.  Improvements  in  films  or  strips  for 
moving-picture  machines.  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Ltd., 
and  Ferdinand  von  Madaler,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Lantern  Slides. — Improvements  in  and  relating  to  binding  devices 
particularly  applicable  to  lantern  slides  and  the  like.  Harold 
Waring  Atkinson  and  Ernest  Cuthbert  Atkinson,  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London. 

Stereoscopes. — No.  9,328.  Improvements  relating  to  periscopes, 
stereoscopes,  and  other  optical  instruments.  Hugh  Lancelot  Aldis, 
Arthur  Cyril  Webb  Aldis,  and  Improved  Periscope,  Ltd.,  18, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematograph-Gramaphone. — No.  9,419.  Device  for  indicating 
variations  from  synchronism  in  speed  between  a  cinematograph  and 
a  gramaphone  when  working  in  conjunction.  Frederick  Mayer  and 
Arthur  Edward  Jones,  trading  as  J.  Bonn  and  Co.,  97,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  t^4 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Screen-Plates  for  Colour  Photography. — No.  20,111.  1908 

(October  21,  1907).  The  improved  plate  is  of  the  kind  wherein  the 
three  colours  are  on  one  plate,  being  carried  on  a  colour  support 
of  gelatine  or  other  appropriate  substance,  on  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  form  of  lines,  squares,  etc.,  and  all  lie  in  the  same 
plane  on  the  support,  the  tints  being  all  carried  in  the  same  vehicle. 
A  fatty  ink  is  used  to  protect  one  colour  from  superposition  by 
another. 

The  plate  is  obtained  by  the  colouring  and  successive  chemical 
decolorations  of  a  colour  support,  alternated  with  impressions  of 
fatty  ink  on  support,  the  ink  impressions  being  finally  destroyed. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 1.  On  a  plate  of  glass  or  other  trans¬ 
parent  support,  film,  etc.,  a  thin  coat  of  gelatine  is  spread  and  is 
then  tinted  with  one  of  three  colours,  which  three  colours  are,  say, 
orange,  violet,  and  green. 

2.  The  plate  being  uniformly  tinted  violet,  for  example,  a  series 
of  parallel  lines  are  printed  or  drawn  on  the  tinted  surface  with  fatty 
ink,  the  lines  covering  about  a  third  of  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

3.  The  colour  in  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  fatty  ink  is  then 
destroyed  by  means  of  a  suitable  chemical  agent,  which  would  vary 
according  to  the  colouring  substance  used,  and  the  parts  which  have 
been  decoloured  are  then  coloured  with  one  of  the  two  other  colours, 
orange,  for  example.  The  plate  now  carries  violet  lines  covered 
with  the  lines  of  fatty  ink,  comprising  about  a  third  of  the  surface, 
and  uncovered  orange  lines  occupying  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

4.  A  further  series  of  parallel  lines,  crossing  the  first  at  right 
angles  or  at  any  other  angle,  are  then  printed  or  drawn  on  the 
plate  with  fatty  ink,  the  spaces  between  the  lines  being  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  lines. 

5.  The  colour  (orange)  in  the  rectangles,  squares,  or  parallelo¬ 
grams,  limited  by  the  two  series  of  lines,  is  then  destroyed,  and 
these  are  then  tinted  with  the  third  colour,  green,  in  the  example 
cited. 

The  plate  now  carries  continuous  violet  lines  covered  by  the  series 
of  lines  of  fatty  ink,  and  between  these  lines  orange  parallelograms 
covered  by  the  series  of  lines  of  fatty  ink,  these  parallelograms 
alternating  with  green  parallelograms  which  are  not  covered  with 
ink. 

6.  The  lines  of  fatty  ink  are  then  destroyed  by  washing  with 
benzole  or  any  other  solvent  of  printing  ink',  the  lines  being  removed 
without  affecting  the  colours  which  they  cover.  The  plate  thus 
obtained  is  then  covered  with  a  sensitised  emulsion. 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  impressions  of  fatty  ink  need  n 
be  strictly  straight  lines  ;  they  may  be  composed  of  curved  or  broki 
lines,  of  dots  or  figurations  of  any  kind,  with  the  sole  conditiJ 
that  the  coloured  surfaces  which  they  protect  are  in  proper  rektit 
and  properly  distributed  with  regard  to  the  remaining  colour  J 
colours.  Each  colour  should  occupy  about  a  third  of  the  total  su 
face,  but  this  proportion  can  be  varied  according  to  the  composite 
and  nature  of  the  colours. 

The  colouring  solutions  used  can  be  of  any  kind  provjded  they  a: 
capable  of  colouring  the  gelatine  support,  by  simple  immersk 
of  the  support  therein;  for  instance,  as  an  example  of  colourii 
substances,  erythrosine,  chrysophenine,  and  diamine  may  be  use< 
and  as  decolorants  bromine  or  chlorine  water,  oxvgenised  wate 
alkaline  persulphates,  hydro-sulphite  of  soda,  or  bisulphite  of  soc 
may  be  used. 

The  gelatine  is  coloured  by  simple  impregnation,  it  not  bein 
necessary  that  the  gelatine  is  dyed  by  chemical  action,  which,  hovj 
ever,  would  not  cause  any  inconvenience. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  colours  on  the  finished  plate  all  lie  in  th 
same  plane,  and  that  the  three  colours  are  dissolved  in  the  sam 
vehicle.  Societe  Anonyme  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  21,  Rue  Si 
Victor,  Lyons,  France. 

Mounts. — No.  11,225.  1908  (May  23,  1908).  Upon  a  cardboard  cl 

suitable  size  a  margin  equal  to  the  required  framing  is  set  ofl 
and  cut  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  for  it  being  turned  over  an< 
secured  by  glue  nails,  or  any  convenient  method,  to  the  general 
surface.  The  corners,  being  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  throug; 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  marginal  lines.,  will  form  th 
mitres,  or  they  may  be  cut  off  in  any  other  way  that  occasion  ma; 
suggest.  In  the  event  of  a  shaped  outline  being  required  on  som 
of  the  sides,  these  may  require  distinct  additions  to  make  up  thick1 
ness  equal  to  the  turned-down  straight  sides;  or  these  shaped  edge! 
may  be  left  in  the  single  thickness,  and  the  straight  sides  onb 
turned  down.  Thomas  Smith  Jacob,  Hereford  House,  South 
end  Green,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Projection  Lanterns. — No.  26,789.  1908  (December  10,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  projection  apparatus,  adapted  for  both  opaque 
and  transparent  objects. 

Two  objective  lenses  are  used,  one  for  opaque  work  and  one  foi 
transparent.  The  former  objective  is  arranged  vertically,  and  is 
situated  directly  over  the  table  on  which  the  opaque  object  is  placed. 
The  rays  from  the  illuminated  opaque  object  pass  vertically 
through  the  lens  and  are  reflected  by  a  mirror  into  a  horizontal 
direction  and  thrown  on  to  the  screen.  The  objective  for  the  traite- 
parent  work  is  arranged  horizontally  and  is  directed  towards  the 
screen,  and  a  mirror  is  used  to  reflect  the  beam  of  light  emanating 
from  the  lamp  into  the  horizontal  objective.  The  mirror  is  made 
capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  device 
for  opaque  projection  work,  the  mirror  can  be  removed  entirely; 
from  the  beam  of  light  emanating  from  the  source  of  illumination, 
to  permit  the  light  to  be  directed  on  to  the  opaque  object.  Emory 
Walter  Goodrich,  No.  123,  Walnut  Street,  Somerville,  Mass., 
U.iS.A. 

Glass-Plate  Cinematograph. — No.  7,306.  1908  (April  2,  1907).  The, 
claim  is  for  :  — • 

“Photographic  plates  for  use  in  microcinematograph  apparatus,; 
on  which  the  pictures  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  or  spiral 
lines,  characterised  in  that  for  every  single  picture  there  is  a 
separate  lens  rigidly  connected  with  the  plate.” 

These  plates  have  a  number  of  lenses,  moulded  in  a  transparent 
substance  such  as  glass  or  celluloid,  attached  to  one  face  of  the 
plate,  whilst  the  other  face  is  coated  with  a  suitable  emulsion  to 
receive  a  corresponding  number  of  photographic  impressions^ 
Frederic  De  Mare,  122,  Boulevard  Leopold  II.,  Brussels. 


Dew  Grade  Dames. 

Flatolin. — No.  310,738.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives.  Thcs. 
Fewster  and  >Son,  Ltd.,  44,  Sykes  iStreet,  Hull,  Yorks,  varnish, 
paint,  and  colour  manufacturers  February  23,  1909. 

Wingardh  and  Co.  (Device). — No.  3i0,802.  Photographic  printing- 
out  paper.  The  firm  trading  as  Wingardh  and  Co.,  27,  Clement  s 
Lane,  London,  E.C.,  photographic  material  manufacturers.  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1909. 
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Analecta. 


Extract*  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Mounting'  Prints  Without  Mountant. 

Iii  an  article  describing  his  methods  of  mounting  in  “  The  Amateur 
J  'hotographer  and  Photographic  News  ”  for  May  4.  Mr.  D.  C.  Henry 
avs:°“My  first-  idea  is  to  make  the  print  mount  itself,  so  to  speak, 
his  method  can  ofily  be  used  with  gelatine  papers.  The  print  should 
e  trimmed  about  an  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  picture  is  required 
o  be.  In  the  ceritre  of  a  suitable  mount  cut  an  opening  the  size 
f  the  picture.  Damp  ‘the  back  of  the  mount  with  a  sponge  and  lay 
t  on  its  face  on  a  sheer  of  glass.  Wet  the  print  and  squeegee  it  on 
o  the  back  of  the  mount,  so  that  the  required  part  shows  through 
he  opening.  Let  it  dry  under  pressure,  when  the  print  will  be  found 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  mount.  The  picture  becomes  neatly  framed 
iy  ihe  cut-out. 

‘  “  if  you  prefer  to  mount  your  prints  dry,  cut  an  opening  in  the 
nount,  as  above ;  place  the  print  face  downwards  over  the  opening, 
.nd  fix  it  there  with  an  adhesive  luggage-label  stuck  over  the  back, 
find  this  a  useful  method  when  I  am  in  a  hurry.” 

Photography,  Art. 

The  interest  in  a  photograph  (writes  the  “  Photographic  Monthly  ”) 
s  a  living  interest  until— until  the  print  is  dry  on  its  mount.  This 
I  nterest  is  the  photographic  interest.  The  interest  in  a  picture  >s 
lerennial.  A  picture  may  be  photographic.  Its  interest  is  not, 
tnd  will  not  die  at  mounting.  If  your  mounted  print  interests  ^on 
lay  after  day  and  it  is  always  fresh,  and  if  that  interest  is  not 
extrinsic,  such  as  a  record,  then  this  print  came  of  your  love — never 
niud  pictorial  intention— and  you  have  created  a  picture.  It  is 
not  Art. 

If,  however,  you  can,  looking  back,  trace  each  step  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  that  produced  the  permanently  pleasing  print ;  and  if  you  can, 
thereafter,  use  such  steps  with  intention  bringing  up  as  needed, 
optics,  brushes,  photographies,  Globe-polish,  chemistry,  anything 
on  earth,  and  if  you  arrive — never  mind  photography — you  have 
created  a  picture  with  intention.  That  is  true  Art.  It  is  not  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Let  this  be  clear  and  we  are  rid  of  much  unnecessary  con 
troversy  and  its  animus.  The  photographer  and  the  picture- 
maker  have  an  overlap — an  overlap,  not  a  junction. 


Peu?  Books. 

Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Tinting  and  Hand-painting.”  By 
an  Expert.  Manchester :  Oriental  Art  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Is.  netfi. 

This  is  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  colouring  of  photographs 
by  means  of  dry  colours  supplied  by  the  publishers,  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Blinkhorn  Brothers,  79,  Upper  Brook  Street,  C.-on-M., 
Manchester.  The  directions  go  minutely  into  details  of  colouring 
portrait  photographs,  in  addition  to  landscapes,  and  are  every¬ 
where  practical  and  to  the  point.  A  small  supply  of  each  of  six 
colours  is  included  with  the  volume,  which  is  sent  post  free  by 
Messrs.  Blinkhorn  for  Is.  2d. 

*  The  Red  Book,  1909-10.”  Issued  by  the  Affiliation  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Societies. 

The  most  important  announcement  in  the  new  issue  of  the 
“Red  Book  ”  is  that  of  the  addition  of  Kew  Gardens  to  the  list 
of  places  where  the  “Red  Book”  serves  as  a  permit  to  photo¬ 
graph  (p.  11).  The  fact,  however,  is  not  indicated  under  “  Kew 
Gardens  ”  on  p.  52.  In  the  list  of  “  Consuls  ”  now  published  we 
get  the  first  quantitative  account  of  the  proposed  scheme  under 
which  the  Affiliation  aims  at  organising  an  interchange  system  of 
giving  and  obtaining  photographic  information  as  to  a  particular 
district.  The  “  Consuls  ”  to  whom  these  duties  are  delegated  number 
eighty,  representing  as  many  affiliated  societies.  Of  this  number 
only  fifteen  reside  in  towns  which  may  be  said  to  be  places  in  which 
a  photographer  would  take  a  holiday.  The  most  active  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  stand  aloof  from  this 
scheme.  Apparently  the  Liverpool  A.P.A.,  the  Manchester  A.P.S., 


and  the  Southampton  C.C. — to  name  three  of  the  most  “  live  ” 
photographic  societies  in  the  country — perceive  the  futility  of  a 
scheme  which  in  the  first  place  is  limited  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  places  where  there  is  an  affiliated  society,  and, 
secondly,  tends  to  put  a  premium  on  laziness.  If  the  Affiliation 

Executive  would  devote  its  own  energy  and  ability  and  enlist  also 

the  aid  of  its  “  Consuls  ”  in  limiting  the  so-called  “  Gazetteer  ” 
(which  now  runs  to  twenty  pages)  to  information  as  to  the  quarters 
to  which  application  to  photograph  in  certain  places  must  be  made, 

it  would  be  rendering  a  real  service,  and  would  be  offering  a 

further  inducement  to  photographers  at  present  not  sharing  in  the 
many  advantages  of  affiliation. 

The  “  Red  Book  ”  contains,  as  before,  lists  of  lectures  available 
for  affiliated  societies,  particulars  of  competitions,  and  exhibition 
rules  approved  by  a  number  of  judges.  The  last  twelve  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  series  of  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  optical 
formulas,  plate  speeds,  and  prescriptions  for  developers  and  other 
photographic  solutions.  Some  revision  appears  to  be  necessary 
here.  On  p.  81  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  in  one  fluid  ounce 
is  given  as  29.57,  instead  of  28.41,  and  the  number  of  fluid  ounces 
per  litre  as  33.8,  instead  of  35.20.  “  Litres  into  pints  ”  should  be 

1.75,  not  1.69,  and  some  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  formulae 
section,  such  as  “potass  carbon,”  “potass  permang.,”  could  do 
with  amplification. 

“  Photography  for  Novices.”  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 

London  :  W.  Butcher  and  Sons.  Is.  nett. 

This  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Butcher’s  well-known  manual  for 
beginners  has  been  rewritten  throughout  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  who  in  agreeable  conversational  style  introduces  the  reader 
very  simply  to  the  practical  methods  of  photography.  He  discusses 
the  choice  of  a  camera  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  a  fixed  sum. 
The  necessary  outfit  for  the  dark-loom  is  similarly  the  subject  of 


consideration.  The  making  of  negatives  and  their  after-improve¬ 
ment  occupies  a  fair  proportion  of  the  volume,  and  gives  the  most 
approved  methods.  In  the  later  chapters  the  author  deals  with 
printing  processes — he  includes  oil  and  bromoil — with  stereoscopic 
photography,  lantern  slides,  enlarging,  and,  lastly,  with  the 
requirements  of  pictorial  photography.  The  volume  is  very  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  an  attractive  cover  of 
green  linen. 


'CuXiLEN  and  Kirkcudbright. — The  attractions  of  these  two 
Scottish  towns — one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  of  the 
country — are  described  in  two  booklets  produced  and  published  by 
the  St.  Catherine  Press,  Ltd.,  8,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  respective  town  councils.  Both  booklets 
are  well  illustrated,  and  impart  just  about  enough  information  as  to 
the  places.  Photographers  in  towns  or  districts  offering  attractions 
to  the  tourist  or  holiday-maker  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
bring  such  advertising  as  this  before  the  notice  of  their  own 
municipal  authorities. 

“  More  Orthochromatism.” — Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright 
have  issued  under  this  title  a  sequel  to  their  booklet,  “  Real  Ortho- 
chromatism,”  which  latter,  it  will  be  remem'bered,  gives  a  useful 
elementary  introduction  to  the  theory  of  orthochromatic  plates  and 
gcreens.  The  new  booklet  goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  theory  of 
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the  process,  and  forms  a  useful  supplementary  aid  to  the  reading  of 
Dr.  Mees’s  “Photography  of  Coloured  Objects”  recently  published 
by  (Messrs.  Wratten.  The  “More  Orthochromatism”  is  sent  post 
free  on  application. 

“  Meteorological,  Observations.’’ — The  report  for  1908  of  the 
Stonyhurst  College  Observatory,  compiled  by  the  Director,  the  Rev. 
Father  iSidgreaves,  F.R.A.S.,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Philip,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool.  It  gives  the  meteorological 
and  other  measurements  made  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

Deu)  Apparatus^ 


“  Sandco  ”  Prism  Binoculars. — Messrs.  Staley  have  just  intro¬ 
duced.  a  series  of  prism  binoculars  oT  high  quality  at  very  popular 
prices.  The  A  Model  giving  a  six  times  magnification  is  a  very 
useful  field-glass  for  general  purposes,  and  not  too  powerful  for  the 
theatre.  There  is  ready  adjustment  for  the  distance  between  the 
user’s  eyes  which  can  be  set  on  a  scale,  and  means  are  also  provided 
for  adjustment  of  the  focus  for  each  eye  separately.  The  price  of 
a  glass  of  this  power  is  £4  10s.,  its  weight  is  14  oz.  Other  sizes  of 
Model  A  give  magnifications  of  nine  and  twelve  times,  whilst  still 
other  models  are  supplied  for  marine  and  army  work.  A  booklet 
descriptive  of  the  instrument  is  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Staley,  and 
is  obtainable  from  them  at  19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

Pea)  D)ateriais,  $c. 


Y.R.  (Very  Rough)  Ilford  Bromide  Paper.  Made  by  Ilford,  Limited, 
Ilford,  London,  E. 

This  new  product  of  the  Ilford  factory  is  a  paper  of  surface  con¬ 
siderably  rougher  than  that  of  “  Rough  ”  papers  issued  by  Messrs. 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  for  some  years  past.  The  roughness  of  “  V  R.”  is  that 
caused  by  a  number  of  somewhat  large  shallow  depressions  rather 
than  by  deeper  point  areas.  This  bald  statement,  we  know,  gives  a 
poor  notion  of  the  surface,  but  descriptions  of  the  superficial  figure  of 
a  paper  are  admittedly  difficult,  and  if  we  use  cold  words  of  technical 
explanation  it  is  to  point  out  that  in  their  new  paper  the' makers  have 
produced  a  distinctive  product.  The  result,  we  would  hasten  to  add, 
is  a  paper  giving  prints  of  a  most  pleasing  surface,  not  one,  of  course, 
for  small  contact  work,  but  for  enlargements  and  prints  of  moderate 
size,  particularly  if  of  strong  contrasts.  We  used  the  amidol 
developer  and  found  the  paper  to  work  with  great  cleanness  and 
purity,  and  to  develop  quickly.  It  is  best  to  soak  any  paper  of 
this  class  in  water  before  developing,  and  doing  this  for  the  time 
of  half  a  minute  we  found  not  a  single  instance  of  pinhole  spots.  The 
paper,  which  is  of  the  Ilford1  platino-matt  bromide,  and  of  the  price 
of  any  of  the  maker’s  bromide  papers,  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
many  other  Ilford  manufactures  used  and  esteemed  wherever  photo¬ 
graphy  is  practised. 

The  Lumiere  “Film  Block.”  Sold  by  the  Lumiere  N.A.  Company, 
89,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 

In  this  packet  of  twelve  films  for  daylight  changing,  the  Lumiere 
Co.  would  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  in  compactness.  The  block 
measures  5  by  3£  by  2  inch,  and  is  used  in  an  adapter.  Separat¬ 
ing  papers  are  used  lietween  the  films.  The  latter  themselves  are 
coated  each  with  an  opaque  film,  which  forms  both  an  anti-halation 
backing  and  a  perfect  protection  of  the  film  behind.  The  act  of 
changing  the  films  is  simply  to  pull  out  one  by  one  the  tabs  projecting 
from  tho  block.  The  last  tab  pulls  down  an  opaque  paper  shutter 
and  allows  the  block  to  be  removed  from  the  adapter. 

In  development  the  opaque  backing  film  floats  off  in  one  piece,  and 
the  film  is  then  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
roll  film.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  results  obtainable  with  the 
film  block,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  emulsion  is  that  of  the 
Lumiere  plates,  and  is  of  high  rapidity  and  affords  excellent  negatives. 
The  price  of  the  film  block  in  quarter-plate  size  is  3s. 

“  Science  Gossip.” — -Mr.  E.  Kav  Robinson  has  commenced  the 
re-issue,  in  a  completely  Tevised  form,  of  this  nature  paper,  which 
is  now  issued  monthly  at  4d.,  and  contains  nearly  sixty  psges  of  notes 
and  articles  of  interest  to  students  of  outdoor  life.  “  Science  Gossip  ” 
is  edited  and  published  from  2  and  4,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Sibyl  Cameras. — Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia  have  issued  a  nel 
list  describing  all  the  forms  of  “  Sibyl  ”  camera  now  made,  includin 
the  double  extension  De  Luxe  pattern  reviewed  in  our  issue 
March  26  last.  The  list  is  worth  perusal,  as  it  contains  al 
abridged  particulars  of  the  firm’s  other  cameras. 

Boots’  Photographic  List.— The  price  list  of  the  photograph 
requisites  supplied  by  Messrs.  Boots,  Limited,  at  their  350  branch! 
is  a  book  of  290  pages,  thirty  of  which  are  literary  matter  dealir! 
chiefly  with  modern  printing  processes.  The  catalogue  gives  a  veJ 
complete  description  of  requisites  for  amateur  photography.  It  coil 
tains  a  frontispiece  on  Wellington  “  Enammo  ’’  bromide. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  May  7. 

Long  Eaton  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Vel 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Saturday,  May  8. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Parable  to  West  Linton. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society*  Outing  to  Kew  Gardens. 

Monday,  May  10. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Rummage  Sale. 

Walsall  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  May  11. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “The  Way  we  Look  at  Things.”  Hoia 
Mummery. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “  Wells— An  Idyllic  Minster.”  E.  W.  Harvey  Pipe 

Doncaster  Cameia  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velo 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  May  12. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  House  Exhibition. 

Bourneville  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velc 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Discussion:  “The  Camera  in  the  Field 

Thursday,  May  13. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  Debate.  Rectilinear  v.  Anasti, 
mat,  etc. 

West  Bromwich  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  andTonin 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Handswo  th  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  Members  t 
Societies  Affiliated  with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ;  and  Lecture  thereoi 
Walter  J.  Morgan. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  May  4,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery, 
in  the  chair. 

In  introduction  of  tho  collection  of  prints  in  the  Bromoil  process 
which  he  is  showing  at  the  house  of  the  society,  and  reviewed  oi| 
another  page,  an  address  v;as  given  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Th 
address  was  of  the  shortest,  and,  as  the  lecturer  remarked,  constitute*' 
a  record  in  this  respect  at  the  R.P.S.  But  Mr.  Mortimer,  cunning 
man,  knew  that  when  art  is  the  subject  at  Russell  Square,  and  parj 
ticularly  when  the  theme  is  the  legitimacy  of  hand-work  or  control 
in  making  photographic  pictures,,  there,  is  no  need  for  the  lecturer  td 
say  very  much.  He  can  be  quite  sure  that,  the  evening  will  be  fully 
though  perhaps  unprofitably,  employed  in  discussion  of  this  time 
worn  theme.  However,  in  the  few  remarks  he  made  Mr.  Mortime: 
put  forward  a  strong  plea  for  control  by  the  photographer’s  hand. 
Ninety-five  per  cent.,  he  said,  of  photographs  shown  at  the  exhibition 
were  controlled  in  some  way  or  another,  and  he  thought  that  a  worker 
should  have  as  much  credit  for  carrying  out  his  artistic  aims  with 
pigment  and  brush  on  a  bleached  print  as  if  he  spent  a  week-end  ii 
getting  his  result  in  the  negative.  While  he  held  that  the  means 
justified  the  end,  he  thought  a  caution  was  necessary  as  to  mixing 
processes.  Touches  put  on  the  print,  say  with,  an  air-brusK,  or  by 
other  means,  frequently  made  themselves  evident  by  the  difference 
in  texture,  and  the  combination  of  one  printing  process  with  anothei 
was  liable  to  give  rise  to  artistic  mistakes- of  this  kind. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Holding  said  that  while  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  oi 
late  as  to  the  individualism  which:  the  oil  and  bromoil  processes 
enabled  the  photographer  to  impart  to  his  work,  he  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  that  imparted  quality  took  the  form 
of  intense  gloom.  Many  of  the  results  which  he  had  seen  by  this 
process  led  him  to  believe  that  they  represented  pictorial  photography 
at  its  worst. 
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,Y  -p.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  said  that  the  aim  of  all  using  such 
esses  was  to  give  a  reflection  of  their  own  individuality.  The 
and  substance  of  all  such  art  was  selection,  at  whatever  stage 
;as  made.  The  scientific  adjustment  of  the  photographer’s 
n'ials  to  laboratory  standards  was  not  likely  to  improve  this 
•tion,  and  he  would  instance  in  this  connection  the  making  of  a 
-ograph  of  a  field  of  corn  in  which  were  red  poppies.  Ortho- 
matically  the  com  field  might  be  brighter,  and  the  plate  adjusted 
|  hotom’aph  the  spectrum  correctly  would  so  render  it,  whereas  the 
I  ^  would  paint  the  poppies  as  the  brighter. 

r  (j  e.  K.  Mees  rose  to  say  that  nothing  except  such  a  statement 
|  [(j  Eave  induced  him  to  intrude  on  the  discussion  of  an  art  subject, 

!  the  facts  were  not  as  stated.  A  colour  sensitive  plate  adjusted 
neans  of  a  filter,  so  as  to  render  parts  of  the  spectrum  correctly 
;  egards  intensity  as  seen  by  the  eye,  would  do  the  same  in  the 
of  a  natural  scene. 

r.  P.  Bale  Rider  thought  that  the  lecturer’s  reference  to  the  older 
esses  suggested  that  these  latter  were  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
ictorial  photography,  whereas  the  inability  of  the  photographer 
nake  use  of  them  was  due  only,  he  thought,  to  his  incomplete 
terv  ot  them. 

r.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  in  comparing  the  older  printing  processes  with 
said  that,  after  all,  the  problem  for  the  photographer  was  to 
re  by  any  means  not  a  record,  but  a  “  correct  illusion”  giving  his 
ion  of  the  subject. 

r.  Evershed  had  visited  an  exhibition  of  photographs  in  company 
r  an  artist,  who  in  every  instance  preferred  the  controlled  print 
he  uncontrolled.  He  thought  that  the  speed  with  which  prints 
romoil  could  be  made  would  prove  bad  for  pictorial  photography, 
r.  W.  Thomas,  in  the  course  of  describing  what  he  considered  the 
il  process  for  control,  let  fall  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  making  of 
Mortimer’s  exhibition,  from  which  it  was  gathered  that  the 
ibitor  had  produced  the  greater  portion  of  the  prints  on  the  walls 
working  continuously  for  two  days  and  nights  with  a  pigmenting 
sh  in  each  hand. 

[r.  M.  Arbuthnot  thought  that,  after  all,  the  printing  process  was 
the  important  thing  ;  he  would  not  extol  any  one  printing  method 
me  for  universal  use.  He  thought  the  process  shotild  be  selected 
the  effect  required. 

[r.  Eurley  Lewis  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  wide  range  of 
jects  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  bromoil. 

technical  query  from  Mr.  H.  H.  O’Farrell  regarding  a  portrait 
3r.  Mees  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close,  and  the  brief  replies 
he  reader  of  the  paper  concluded  an  evening  which,  like  many 
irs  devoted  to  art  topics,  occupied  the  audience  to  a  late  hour. 

otjth  Suburban  Photographic  Society. — The  second  annual 
ting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Plough  Hall,  Lewisham,  on 
dnesday  evening,  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  F.R.P.S.,  presiding,  and 
at  thirty  members  being  present.  After  formal  business  the  hon. 
etary  made  a  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  society.  During 
year  they  had  lost  thirty  members  by  resignations  and  removals, 
were  struck  off  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  and  sixteen 
been  elected,  leaving  the  present  membership  144.  Although 
scriptions  amounting  to  £11  15s.  were  outstanding,  and  other  sums 
iunting  to  £3  12s.  were  also  coming  in,  the  treasurer,  after  paying 
accounts  due  on  March  31,  had  a  cash  balance  of  £4  19s.  7d. 
hand,  and,  allowing  for  a  proportion  of  accounts  not  yet 
or  presented,  there  was  an  estimated  surplus  of  about  £10'  10s. 
ogether  thirty-four  indoor  meetings  and  eighteen  outings  took 
ie  during  the  year.  Greater  attention  was  to  be  given  in  the 
ung  year  to  the  interests  of  beginners.  The  usual  indoor 
kings  and  outings  had  also  been  arranged  for  the  summer, 
a  competition  for  two  prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  value  (offered  by  the 
sklent,  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer) 
also  announced.  While  regretting  that  there  had  been  so  many 
gnations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  most  of  these  were  members 
>  merely  subscribed  in  the  first  instance  to  give  the  society  a 
■t-  As  against  the  reduction  in  numbers,  the  society  were  to  be 
gratulated  on  the  greater  unity  of  purpose  animating  its  members 
the  keener  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
dimer  was  unanimously  re-elected  president ;  Major  E.  F. 
tes,  M.P.,  Canon  Barnes-Lawrence,  Canon  Hough,  the  Rev. 
I.  Swinnerton,  and  Messrs.  A.  Haddon,  P.  R.  Salmon,  and  C. 
ithrope  Somerville  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  following 


were  also  elected:  Mr.  P.  B.  Dannatt,  A.R.I.B.A.,  hon.  lanternist ; 
Mr.  J.  Nixon,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Wills,  hon. 
secretary  for  portfolio;  Messrs.  A.  E.  Bache  and  F.  N.  Palmer, 
assistant  secretaries;  and  a  committee  of  twelve,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Ashby,  A.  E.  Bache,  H.  J.  Blane,  G.  J.  Carr,  W.  C. 
Chaffey,  P.  C.  Cornford,  P.  T.  Edwards,  W.  V.  Goulstone,  E.  R. 
Housdon,  F.  N.  Palmer,  T.  H.  Richardson,  and  F.  W.  Rogers. 

It  .should  further  be  added  that  the  South  iSuburban  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  has  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of  outings .  during 
the  summer  months,  specially  designed  to  assist  beginners. 
A  small  committee  of  “  old  photographic  hands,”  with  Mr. 
P.  C.  Cornford  as  secretary,  has  undertaken  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  beginners  in  connection  with  the  programme.  These 
will  attend  the  outings  in  question  and  offer  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  on  selection  of  subject,  pointing  out  on  the  ground 
glass  the  elementary  principles  of  picture-making  and  advising 
generally  on  matters  of  exposure,  lighting,  etc.  The  first  of  these 
special  outings  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  15, 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to  any  non¬ 
members  desiring  friendly  assistance  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
society  covers  the  three  boroughs  of  Lewisham,  Deptford,  and 
Greenwich,  and  meets  at  Plough  Hall,  in  High  Street,  Lewisham, 
near  the  Obelisk.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  John  Nixon,  Rydal, 
Ingleside  Grove,  Blackheath. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — Mr.  F.  J.  Terry  gave  a  demonstration 
on  the  “  oil  ”  process  last  week,  and  an  interesting  and  extremely 
animated  evening  was  spent.  The  lecturer  insisted  on  a  good 
negative  to  start  with,  reasonably  free  from  fog,  and  of  fair,  but  not 
possessing  extreme,  contrasts.  Oil-printing  papers  were  many,  those 
made  by  the  Autotype  Company  had  worked  well  in  his  hands,  the 
latest  (No.  3)  being,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to  deal  with ;  it  was 
eminently  suitable  for  a  beginner.  He  strongly  advocated  the 
employment  of  a  spirit  sensitiser,  applied  with  a  brush.  Printing 
should  be  carried  to  such  a  point  that  details  in  the  high-lights  just 
became  visible,  and  progress  should  be  examined  by  artificial  light 
or  very  subdued  daylight.  A  close  estimate  of  the  correctness  of 
printing,  or  otherwise,  might  be  formed  when  the  print  was  being 
soaked.  At  the  period  of  highest  relief  stain  should  just  be  visible 
in  the  deepest  shadows.  In  most  cases  it  was  necessary  to  dry  the 
initial  print  and  thus  toughen  the  gelatine  prior  to  pigmenting. 
The  pigments  sold  for  the  purpose  varied  in  consistency ;  the 
Rawlins  pigments  were  adjusted  to  be  used  as  they  came  from  the 
tube  ;  others — -for  instance,  Sinclair’s — required  dilution  with  a 
medium.  Roberson’s  medium  was  generally  employed,  but  had  a 
distinct  tendency  to  dry  with  inconvenient  rapidity.  He  preferred 
“  skew-top  ”  hogs’-hair  brushes,  which  were  much  cheaper  than 
those  usually  recommended.  Several  oil  prints  were  pigmented  by 
the  lecturer,  and,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
very  creditable  results  were  obtained.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
demonstration  the  storm  burst. 

Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  in  tones  of  virtuous  indignation,  inquired 
whether  this  hopping,  skipping,  and  “  Waltz-me-round-once-again- 
Willie  ”  process,  outside  Bedlam,  could  be  termed  “  photographic,” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  emphatically  declared  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  speaker,  however,  soon  found  he  had  occupied  an 
utterly  indefensible  position,  for  past  misdeeds  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  alterations  to  negatives,  by  means  of  local  reduction, 
knife,  and  pencil,  were  brought  home  to  him.  Other  members  with 
cleaner  records  resumed  the  attack,  but  fell  out  so  nicely  between 
themselves  that  little  advantage  was  gained.  Dr.  Mees  inquired 
where  all  this  sort  of  thing  was  going  to  stop,  and  plaintively  asked 
if  anyone  could  define  the  permissible  limits  of  “  control.”  Mr. 
E.  A.  Salt  said  that  the  last  question  was  one  which  no  one  in  the 
room  could  possibly  answer ;  it  involved  “  good  taste  ”  and  an 
eternal  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  gladly  welcomed  a  pro¬ 
cess  whose  characteristics  could  not  be  represented  by  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  which  was  not  susceptible  to  blackboard  exposi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks  very  much  doubted  whether  some  foremost 
workers  gave  away  all  their  secrets.  A  good  deal  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  pigment  employed.  The  president,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Sellors,  observed  that  a  variety  of  pigments  had  been  tried. 
He  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  a  spirit  sensitiser  was  the  best ;  to 
apply  it  a  “Blanchard”  brush  was  to  be  recommended.  Dr.  Mees 
said  that  he  knew  one  worker  who  certainly  did  not  impart  all  the 
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information  he  might.  This  illustrated  one  difference  between 
science  and  art.  The  oil  process  was  admittedly  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  collotype,  and  this  being  so,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  collotype  inks  or  pigments  were  not  used.  To  attempt  to 
work  collotype  with  lithographic  ink  would  lead  to  disaster.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  agreed.  Speaking  without  any  practical  knowledge  of 
the  process  demonstrated,  an  oily  ink  such  as  that  used  for  collo¬ 
type  would  seem  to  be  the  right  one  to  employ. 

Mr.  R.  Compton,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks — which  was 
"*«,rried  with  the  utmost  heartiness — narrated  how  a  budding  artist 
displayed  a  first  attempt  in  oil-printing  to  a  sympathetic  spouse, 
with  the  proud  remark  :  “  That  is  my  own,  alone  I  did  it !  ” 
“  Very  likely,  my  dear,  I  don’t  doubt  it,”  gently  remonstrated  his 
wife,  “  but  it  was  very  reckless  to  remove  your  porous  plaster 
without  the  doctor’s  permission.” 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Itilellfo 


Legal  Notices. — At  the  Gloucester  County  Court  last  week  Henry 
Charles  Morse,  photographer,  Longlevens,  near  Gloucester,  applied 
through  Mr.  Barry-Lewis  tor  an  administration  order.  He  owed 
£35  16s.  7d.,  and  offered  10s.  in  the  pound  at  7s.  6d.  a  month. — 
Granted. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Park’s  Press  Photographic  Agency,  Limited  (102,560). — -Private 
company.  Registered  April  17th,  with  a  capital  of  £200  in  £1  shares, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  general  and  press  Photographers,  etc.,  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  for  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  C.  H. 
Park.  Table  “  A  ”  mainly  applies.  Registered  by  Turner  and  Evans, 
10  and  11,  Wal brook,  E.C. 


Pews  ana  Dotes. 


Balham  Camera  Club. — The  headquarters  have  been  removed  to 
141,  Balham  Hill,  S.W.  Full  particulars  of  fixtures  for  May 
and  June  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  F. 
Beard,  4,  Chetwode  Road,  Trinity  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

M  essrs.  Blinkhorn  Bros.,  79,  Upper  Brook  Street,  C.-on-M., 
Manchester,  have  recently  rebuilt  part  of  their  premises,  and  have 
added  to  their  enlarging  business  that  of  importers  of  jncture  mould¬ 
ings,  in  which  line  they  are  now  open  to  deal  with  the  trade. 

The  Late  Romain  Talbot. — We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of 
Herr  Romain  Talbot,  of  Berlin,  the  oldest  member  of  the  photographic 
trade  in  Germany.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  been  in  business 
for  fifty-four  years,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  introduction 
and  exploitation  of  photographic  materials  in  Germany.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  April  20,  he  was  82  years  of  age. 

Canvasser  Sentenced. — At  the  Saltash  Police  Court  last  week 
A.  Percy,  alias  A.  B.  Pearce  and  A.  Evans,  was  brought  up  in  custody 
charged  with  obtaining  2s.  from  William  Coombes,  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
on  March  19. 

rIhe  evidence  showed  that  defendant  and  another  man  went  to  the 
prosecutor's  house  and  asked  that  he  (defendant)  might  take  his  photo¬ 
graph.  The  offer  was  accepted,  prosecutor,  his  wife,  and  his  son 
being  taken  in  a  group.  Defendant  said  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  in 
advance,  and  that  if  the  2s.  was  paid  he  would  get  his  commission. 
The  money  was  paid,  but  the  postcard  and  a  cabinet  photograph 
promised  in  a  few  days  had  not  been  delivered. 

Defendant  said  the  photograph  was  taken  by  a  colleague,  and  that 
he  did  not  pTomise  the  pictures  in  a  given  time.  The  negatives  were 
at  his  residence  in  Plymouth.  He  had  done  £20'  worth  of  work  at 
Looe.  Prosecutor  could  have  the  proofs,  or  he  would  refund  the 
money. 

The  Bench  considered  there  had  been  false  pretences,  and  inflicted 
a  fine  of  10s.  and  18s.  cost®,  and  ordered  him  to  refund  the  2s.  to 
Coombes. 

A  Bargain  Sale  at  Griffin’s. — Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. ,  are  selling  off  a  quantity  of  shop- 
soiled  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  tripods,  enlargers,  and  sundries  until 
May  31.  These  goods  will  be  sold  as  low  as  from  50  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  off  the  list  prices,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  for  anyone 


who  is  looking  for  bargains.  Those  calling  to  inspect  such  apparafi 
■may  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Griffin  give  a  demonstratfi 
of  the  bromoil  process  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3  o’clock 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Wallace  as  head  of  the  reseat , 
department  of  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works,  intimated  some  wee 
ago  in  the  “  B.J.,”  is  now  publicly  announced.  (Mr.  Wallace  eon; 
direct  from  the  l^erkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chic  a, 
faculty,  leaving  the  position  which  he  occupied  there  as  head 
the  Department  of  Photophysic,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  t|* 
factory  research  laboratory. 

The  possession  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  chemico-phyMcal  reseat 
laboratory,  devoted  especially  to  this  work,  and  probably  unequal) 
by  any  other  in  this  country,  guarantees  the  quality  of  test  to  whi 
new  products  will  be  subjected,  while  the  published  work  and  pi 
commercial  experience  in  trichromatism  and  photo-chemistry  assui 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  large  and  constant 
increasing  class  of  workers. 

Consultation  upon  special  technical  matters  connected  with  t 
photography  of  light  and  colour  will  receive  prompt  and  caret 
consideration,  and  suggestions  offered  when  necessary. 


Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  of  Malmesbury  Road,  South  Wood  foil 
has  distinguished  himself  by  winning  the  “Ensign”  roll-film  pri 
for  April,  viz.,  a  three-guinea  camera  offered  by  Houghtol 
Ltd.  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “Ensign”  film.  T 
entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  each  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  coij 
petition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “Ensign”  film. 


Photographic  'Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey. — The  annual  excii 
sion  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  22,  1909,  when  Farnham  and  i 
vicinity  will  be  visited.  The  chief  points  of  interest  will  be  tj 
castle,  the  church,  Moor  Park,  and  Waverley  Abbey.  A  list  of  t) 
subjects  to  be  photographed  is  being  prepared,  and  the  party,  J 
reaching  Farnham  Station,  will  divide  into  two  groups,  each  und: 
the  guidance  of  the  officers,  one  party  doing  the  town  and  the  oth 
Moor  Park  and  Waverley  Abbey.  Special  facilities  have  been  ve: 
courteously  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  the  castle,  ail 
Mrs.  Johnston  for  Moor  Park.  All  particulars  as  to  trains,  etc.,  fro; 
the  hon.  general  secretary,  Frank  F.  Wood,  11,  Milton  Roa 
Wallington,  Surrey. 

At  the  “  Photo-Secession  ”  Galleries,  New  York,  a  series  \ 
photographs  of  Rodin’s  “Balzac,”  by  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  ha^i 
recently  been  on  view.  The  prints,  eight  in  number,  are  from  neg! 
fives  taken  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  and  4  a.m.,  with  the  mocj 
as  the  only  source  of  light,  for  which  purpose  the  “Balzac”  wa 
removed  from  M.  Rodin’s  studio  and  placed  in  an  open  field  on  tw 
nights  during  the  period  of  the  full  moon  in  October  of  last  yea 
The  next  exhibition,  which  opens  to-morrow  (May  8),  will  be  devote! 
to  a  series  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Marsden  Hartley,  of  Maine. 

“Photographic  Chat.”— The  monthly  journal,  issued  by  M 
A.  H.  Baird,  under  this  title,  appears  with  the  current  (May)  :ssr 
in  a  revised  form.  It  contains  a  series  of  personal  notes,  under  thj 
heading  “  Entre  Nous,”  short  articles  on  “Selection  of  a  Bad 
ground,”  and  “Weights  and  Measures.”  Those  interested  can  havj 
it  sent,  post  free  for  one  year,  by  sending  6d.  to  Mr.  Baird,  at  3 
to  39,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. 

I  he  Barton  Competition. — Messrs.  Barton  Pictorial  Postcai  ; 
Co.,  15,  iSt.  James’,  Barton,  Bristol,  announce  that  the  winners  q 
the  free  draw  of  1,000  postcards  are  Messrs.  Moore  and  Robert 
printers,  Colchester,  who  receive  1,000  postcards  free  from  their  ow 
negatives  or  print. 

The  Structure  of  Lippmann  Heliochromes. — The  translatio 
of  the  paper  by  Professor  S.  R.  CajaJ,  on  his  experiments  on  th 
structure  of  the  Lippmann  heliochrome  which  appeared1  in  th 
“Colour  Photography”  Supplement  of  the  “B.J.,”  has  been  ir 
eluded  in  the  Annual  “Report”  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  fo 
1908,  and  issued  as  a  reprint  from  that  publication  by  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 

How  to  Photograph  the  Little  Ones. — The  following  appear 
in  the  Exeter  “  Express  and  Echo,”  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  Mr.  Richard  Speiaght  has  been  induced  to  subscribe  t< 
our  West  Country  contemporary: — “A  photgrapher  was  having  hi 
troubles  with  a  child  of  eight  years  whom  its  mother  had  brought  t< 
the  studio  for  a  series  of  photos.  The  picture  man  struggled  wit1 
the  youngster,  who  wriggled  and  squirmed  and  generally  made  hi; 
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miserable  for  upward  of  an  hour,  trying  to  procure  the  poses 
(red  by  the  doting  parent.  Finally,  a  happy  thought  struck  the 
-tographer.  ‘May  I  suggest,  madam,’  said  he,  ‘that  you  leave 
alone  with  this  charming  little  girl  for  a  few  minutes?  I  think 
t,  with  a  little  quiet  persuasion,  I  may  he  able  to  calm  her 
vousness.’  The  mother  assented  ;  and  when  she  returned  the 
tographer  announced  that  he  was  sure  of  several  fine  negatives. 

|  fily,’  asked  the  mother  when  they  were  out  of  the  studio, 
lat  did  that  nice  man,  the  photographer,  say  to  you  when  you 
■e  alone," that  he  was  able  to  get  the  pictures?’  ‘He  said,’ 
wered  Dolly,  with  a  quivering  lip,  ‘  “  If  you  don’t  sit  still,  you 
erable  little  worm — you  dough-faced  little  monkey — you,  you — 

■  i on’t  know  what — I’ll  shake  you  till  you’re  blue  in  the  face.”  So, 
anna,  I  sat  still.’  ” 

^FAVOURABLE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  IsOCYANINES  IN  CANADA. — The 
National  Photo-Bulletin”  of  Montreal,  in  its  April  issue,  writes: 
i  r.  Samuel  Edward  Sheppard  discourses  in  ‘  The  Photographic 
I  irnal  ’  on  the  optical  and  sensitising  properties  of  the  isocyanin 
i  :s.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
j  lur  photography  we  were  about  to  abstract  the  article.  Our  efforts 
|  re  in  vain.  When  we  reached  the  point  where  the  author  mentions 
aniethoxyquinaldineparamethoxyquinolineethylcyanineiodide  the 
nographer  demanded  a  vacation.  Consequently  we  must  refer 
se  who  are  interested  to  the  original.”  To  which  it  may  be  added  : 
tie  they  know  of  Sheppard,  who  only  paramethoxyquinaldinepara- 
tlioxyquinolineethylcyanineiodide  know. 

.’here  passed  away,  on  March  23  last,  at  his  residence,  Moor- 
ds,  Ingleton,  Yorkshire,  at  the  age  of  69  years,  a  well-known 
|  itographer,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson.  He  had  formerly  large  photo- 
pliic  businesses  in  Burnley,  Colne,  and  Huddersfield.  Failing 
tlth  induced  him  to  select  a  quiet  retreat  at  Ingleton. 

Me  Handsworth  Photographic  Society  are  holding  an  exhibi- 
n,  on  May  13,  of  the  Affiliated  Societies’  competition  prints,  and 
end  a  hearty  invitation  to  members  of  other  societies,  and  also  to 
)tographers  generally,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Walter 
Morgan,  who  criticised  the  prints,  will  deliver  a  lecture  illus- 
ted  with  lantern  slides  made  from  the  prints  and  his  sketches, 
e  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  society’s  rooms,  20,  Soho  Road, 
ndsworth,  and  will  commence  at  8  p.m. 


Correspondence. 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Is  o  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

rHE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  Mr.  T.  S. 
irgreaves’  experiment,  so  far  as  it  is  detailed  by  him,  gives  no 
actical  proof  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  matter  of  efficiency? 
rtainly  he  has  proved  that  “  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
e  result,  as  far  as  exposure  is  concerned.”  Just  so.  He  has  proved 
at  the  effective  exposure  is  the  same,  and  in  my  letter  appearing 
the  “  B.J.,”  April  16,  I  pointed  out  that,  no  matter  what  position 
3  blind  occupies  between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  this  is  a  constant 
antity.  His  negatives  really  tend  to  prove  a  difference  in  efficiency, 

’  ish  not  obvious  that  the  slit  takes  less  time  to  cross  the  apex  of  a 
ht  cone  than  it  does  to  traverse  the  base  ;  and  if  the  time  varies,  yet 
e  exposure  remains  practically  the  same,  is  it  not  proving,  right 
1  to  the  hilt,  that  efficiency  varies  ? 

Personally,  I  set  the  utmost  value  on  experiment,  but  Mr.  Har- 
3aves  does  not  give  sufficient  data.  What  aperture  did  he  use? 
d  he  photograph  a  stationary  object  or  one  rapidly  moving?  If  the 
ter,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  movement  recorded  on  the  nega- 
es  for  each  position?  Of  course,  with  a  small  aperture  and  a  wide 
t,  there  is  very  little  variation  in  efficiency,  and  if  Mr.  Hargreaves 
h  repeat  his  experiments,  using  largest,  aperture  possible,  and  a 
r-y  narrow  slit,  and  exposing  an. object,  moving,  so.  rapidly  that 
smdlb  amount  of  movement  is  recorded  on  the  negatives,  then  the 
fference  in  the  extent  of  the  blur  will  be  a  measure  of  the  differ¬ 
ed 'in  time,  and  by  this  measurement,  together  with  the  equality 


in  exposure  he  has  already  demonstrated,  he  will  have  established  a 
practical  measure  of  efficiency.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  your 
readers  who  would  be  most  interested  to  know  the  result  of  such  an 
experiment ;  it  might  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  practical  duration. 

Referring  back  to  Mr.  Salt’s  letter  of  April  23,  I  quite  appreciate 
his  contention  that,  with  the  blind  in  a  certain  position,  the  light 
action  during  part  of  the  time  of  exposure  is  very  feeble ;  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  justified  in  altering  our  estimate  of  duration 
cn  that  account.  If,  for  instance,  we  fix  the  shutter  blind  so  as 
to  expose  only  a  band  across  the  plate,  and  expose  by  uncapping  the 
lens  on  such  a  thing  as  a  black  motor-car,  with  gleaming  nickel 
fittings,  with  a  proper  exposure  we  should  find  that,  while  some  parts 
of  the  car  were  vignetted  off  to  nothing  before  reaching  the  mathe¬ 
matical  limits  of  our  band,  other  parts  would  be  portrayed  by  a  clean 
cut  image  right  up  to  the  limits  thereof.  So  the  amount  that  could 
be  deemed  negligible  differs  with  conditions,  varies  with  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject  even.  And,  further  than  this,  with  an 
actual  focal-plane  shutter  exposure  with  the  slit  the  same  width 
as  the  light-pencil  where  it  is  cut  by  the  blind,  each  point  of  the 
plate  receives  a  whole  series  of  illuminations,  rising  to  a  maximum 
and  falling  again  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  weakest  light,  although 
too  feeble  to  bring  about  a  developable  condition  by  itself,  has  not, 
when  added  to  the  whole  series,  done  its  little  bit  to  upset  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  Ag  Br.  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Hargreaves’  experiments  will  throw 
some  light  on  this.  C.  J.  Stokes. 

52,  Winchester  Road,  Twickenham,  iS.W. 

May  3,  1909. 

rWe  refer  asrain  to  the  focal-plane  shutter  in  an  article  next  week. 
-Eds.  B.  J.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— In  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  we  notice  an  article 
by  L.  Haweis  which  we  cannot  pass  by  without  commenting  upon, 
as  his  conception  of  the  Canadian  photographic  trade  is  altogether 
wrong.  We  enclose  you,  under  separate  cover,  copy  of  our 
“National  Photo-Bulletin,”  which  will  show  you  the  position  we 
occupy  in  the  photographic  trade.  We  issue  each  month  3,009 
copies  of  this  journal,  which  we  mail  absolutely  free  to  all  amateurs 
in  the  Dominion.  We  also  have  an  open  subscription  list  for  same, 
and  as  soon  as  names  are  received  they  are  put  on  a  regular  mailing 
list.  We  notice  one  of  his  complaints,,  where  he  says  rival  goods 
are  frequently  in  the  same  hands,  and  that  in  being  so  placed  they 
are  not  properly  handled.  We  do ’not  agree  with  this  remark,  as 
we  find  an  ever-increasing  sale  .for  the  products  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  advertising  in  our  “  National  Photo-Bulletin.”  ^ 

Again,  too,  he  mentions  the  discrepancy  in  the  prices  of  different 
articles.  We  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  owing  to  the  very 
high  freight  charges,  the  prices  of  goods  must  necessarily  vary.  We 
cover  the  whole  of  the' ground  in  Canada,  and  have  branch  houses 
in  all  the  important  cities,  thus  we  are  able  to  place  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  goods  in  a  far  more  effective  way  than  a  small  firm  carrying 
a  sole  wholesale  agency.  We  employ  sixty-seven  travellers,  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  practically  covered  at  once,  instead 
of  taking  several  months,  in  the  case  of  the  small  man.  We  trust 
you  will  find  space  to  publish  this  letter,  as  we  would  like  the 
English  manufacturers  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  firm  outside 
of  the  Trust  that  is  capable  of  doing  a  very  large  photographic 
business  in  this  country. — Yours  truly, 

J.  Mattinson,  Manager, 

National  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 

34,  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  April  19,  1909. 

REMOVING  THE  FILMS  FROM  LARGE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  the  recent  paragraph  as  to  the  use  of 
large  negatives  for  the  making  of  passe-partout  mounts,  may  I  give 
a  little  hint  which  may  be  useful  to  some  ?  It  is  to  damp  the  film 
slightly  with  a  moist  rag.  The  negative  can  then  be  simply  peeled 
off  from  the  edges — rolls  off,  in  fact — with  the  fingers,  whereas  hot 
water  means  a  tremendous  lot  of  trouble  in  getting  away  every  trace 
of  film. — Yours  very  truly,  F.  Newell. 

Eastern  Photographic  Company, 

-  Manningtree,'  Essex. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

S.  H.  Greenway,  27,  Abington  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph,  - Group  a) 
Northampton  Town  Football  Club,  Southern  League  Champions. 

•T.  A.  Stelling,  “Modena,”  60,  Peckham  Road,  London,  S.E.  Photograph  of  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Pugh. 

Constant  Reader. — The  difference  will  not  be  great.  We  should 
advise  you  to  choose  whatever  focus  suits  you  best. 

Single  Lens  of  Doublet. — I  understand  that  for  those  for  whom 
the  price  of  a  soft  portrait  lens  is  too  high  the  single  combina¬ 
tions  of  some  other  lenses  will  give  really  artistic  results  in  large 
heads,  etc.  (1)  Could  you  recommend  to  me  one  or  two  reliable 
series  for  this  purpose  ?  (2)  Do  the  exposures  run  into  rather  a 

long  time  compared  to  portrait  lenses?  (3)  Has  a  telephoto  lens 
any  useful  bearing  on  portrait  work — the  size  is  half -plate? — 

c.'h.  s. 

(1)  Certainly  a  long  focus  lens  is  preferable  for  large  heads, 
otherwise  the  point  of  view  is  not  far  enough  off,  but  the  single 
combination  of  a  doublet  will  usually  not  be  larger  than  fj  12, 
which  is  slow  for  a  portrait  lens.  As  your  query  suggests 
you  are  seeking  a  lens  to  give  somewhat  diffused  results,  we  may 
advise  you  to  apply  to  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  anacliromatic  series  of  lenses.  (2)  Certainly  they 
do.  (3)  Not  very  much.  The  chief  function  of  the  telephoto  is 
to  give  a  large  size  image  of  a  distant  object,  with  short  camera 
extension.  In  a  studio  the  subject  is  near,  and  the  camera  exten¬ 
sion  can  usually  be  anything  up  to  30in.  or  40in.,  whilst  the  small 
aperture  of  the  telephoto  is  against  it. 

“  Cinematograph  Journal.” — Will  you  please  inform  me,  through 
your  “Answers”  column,  who  the  publishers  of  the  “Cinemato¬ 
graph  Journal  ”  are?  I  have  heard  of  this  paper  before,  but 
have  never  seen  it  on  sale,  and  as  I  am  interested  in  cinemato¬ 
graphy  should  like  to  know  more  of  it. — L.  S.  Truss, 

“The  Kinematograph  and  Lantern  Weekly”  is  published  by 
E.  T.  Heron  and  Co.,  9-11,  Tottenham  Street,  London,  W. 

M.  F.  and  S. — From  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  spots  we 
should  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  due  to  dirt  on  the 
plates.  Tossibly  chips  or  flakes  of  either  backing  or  varnish 
from  developing  tank  or  dark  slides. 

Stereo  Jront. — Can  you  kindly  tell  me  where  the  right  and  left 
handed  screw  described  on  p.  320  of  the  “  B.J.”  is  to  be  obtained  ! 
— R.  J.  S.  S. 

Our  screw  was  home-made  with  paper  dies.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  suitable  taps  and  dies  (costing  about  6s.), 
Ave  should  advise  you  to  get  some  firm  such  as  George  Adams, 
Holborn,  to  make  the  screw,  or  any  engineer  engaged  in  cycle  or 
electric  works,  and  most  camera-makers  could  no  doubt  do  it 
for  you. 

American  P.P.A.-  Can  you  oblige  by  informing  if  there  is  a 
professional  association  of  photographers  in  America  similar  to 
our  own?  Also,  if  there  is  a  list  of  the  members  published? — 
Photo. 

1  he  Professional  Photographers’  Society  of  New  Y'ork  State. 
J  he  secretary  is  L.  Minor  Shercw,  Ossining,  N.Y.  We  cannot 
say  if  a  list  of  members  is  published. 

Printing-in  Clouds. — As  an  amateur  reader  of  your  valued  paper 
(trom  which,  by  the  way,  I  obtain  far  more  useful  in¬ 
struction  and  information  than  from  other  journals),  I 
should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me 

through  an  article  or  in  the  correspondence  column  of 
a  reliable  way  for  printing  clouds  into  landscapes.  On  printing- 
out  paper  I  have  used  with  considerable  success  a  method  described 
by  you  about  a  year  ago,  viz.,  painting  over  the  landscape  outline 
on  the  print  with  photopake.  This  method  is  obviously  inapplicable 
to  carbon  and  platinotype,  and,  also,  I  must  say  I  have  not  been 
quite  successful  even  on  I’.O.P.  with  complicated  outlines  such 
as  tree  branches  against  the  sky.  In  such  a  ease  the  procedure 
is  most  tedious  and  must  require  much  skill  to  prevent  the  work 
showing,  and  the  necessity  for  repeating  the  process  after  each 
failure  makes  it  somewhat  unsuitable  for  amateurs  with  limited 
time  at  their  disposal.  Of  course,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 


majority  of  more  or  less  rough  and  ready  method*;  of  vignetl  . 
skies  into  landscapes,  which  have  eo  frequently  been  descril } 
but  on  what  I  want  information  is  some  accurate  method,  su 
for  instance,  as  is  employed  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  whose  landsc: 
not  a  trace  of  the  method  of  combination  printing  employed 
be  noticed,  and  whose  clouds  are  continued  behind  his  trees 
join  up  with  the  horizon  in  an  absolutely  natural  manner.  I  shed 
prefer  some  process  which  does  not  involve  the  making  of  con* 
from  worked  up  prints,  as  I  am  not  cut  out  lor  copying,  but  if 
is  inevitable  I  shall  have  to  arrange  for  it  somehow.  For  plati 
print  I  have  tried  tracing  the  outline  of  the  horizon  on  grain 
papier-mineral,  blacking  out  to  a  sufficient  depth  with  wa  -- 
colour  and  pasting  on  film  side  of  cloud  negative.  But  I  hie 
never  in  this  way  succeeded  in  getting  exact  registration,  a;  t 
seems  to  me  that  during  the  blacking  •jut  with  water-colour 
paper  expands  and  then  does  not  exactly  contract  to  its  origi  1 
position.—  John. 


The  various  methods  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  descri'i 
are  all  reliable.  They  all  require  patience  and  some  little  exp  - 
ence  in  the  working,  but  that  is  quickly  acquired  with  a  li  e 
steady  perseverance.  If  instead  of  using  water  colour  on  j 
mineral  paper  you  employ  plumbago  (black  lead)  applied  witlj 
stump,  there  will  be  no  trouble  arising  from  the  expansion  of  ,3 
paper.  In  Illingworth’s  “  Carbon  Photography  Made  Easy  ”  th 
or  three  methods  of  marking  in  skies  in  carbon  printing  3 
described,  and  they  are  quite  simple  in  practice. 


Right  to  Publish. — -Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  proceedin 
could  be  taken  against  anyone  for  publishing  a  photograph  in  1,- 
book  or  paper  that  they  have  not  actually  taken  themselves,  a l 
that  is  not  copyright? — C.  R.  Hider. 

Proceedings  could,  of  course,  be  taken,  but  whether  they  wod 
be  successful  is  very  doubtful.  However,  it  would  be  higb 
cl  isc  r  editable  if  you  publish  another  man’s  picture  representing; 
as  being  your  own  work. 

Edith  Smith  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

Othello. — Certainly  it  will  not  become  larger.  We  do  not  kn 
that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Jena  glass,  but  we  think  it  cam 
impair  the  lens. 

Glass  for  Studio. — I  desire  a  little  information  as  to  which  ; 
the  most  suitable  glass  for  a  studio  side  and  top  light.  We  a; 
having  a  new  establishment  constructed  here,  and  our  architc 
has  ordered  Hartley’s  rolled  plate.  One  of  our  professional  frier; 
here  tells  me  there  is  a  drawback  to  this  sort  of  glass,  but  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  There  is  just  time  for  the  order  of  glass  1 
be  altered  to  any  other  kind  if  you  would  kindly  name  it - 
H.  F.  Cooper. 

Hartley’s  white  rolled  plate  will  be  very  suitable.  It  obstru 
but  little  light,  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  by  hailstones,  and  1 
the  advantage  that  it  cannot  be  seen  through.  We  should  ha 

the  glass  as  ordered. 

0 


Battey. — The  two  prints — Continental  copies  of  paintings — are  n 
toned  bromides,  as  you  surmise.  They  are  double  transfer  carb 
prints,  made  in  a  special  green  colour  tissue.  There  is  no  meth 
that  we  know  of  that  will  yield,  results  like  them  by  toni 
bromides. 


Notice  TO  Advertisers. — Blocks  and,  copy  arc  received  subjt 
to  t  \e  approi'al  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Royal  PhotogTapliic  Society  will,  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  make 
its  home  at  No.  35,  Russell  Square,  where  it  has  secured  a  lease  of 
more  commodious  premises.  (P.  388.) 

In  further  reference  to  the  correspondence  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  speed  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  we  discuss  in  an  article  on 
page  375  the  separate  factors  which  require  consideration. 

An  incident  which  took  place  on  the  making  of  a  flashlight  photo¬ 
graph  last  week  very  nearly  led  to  serious  consequences.  (P.  374.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  The  opening  of  the  International  Photo- 

graphic  Exhibition  at  Dresden,  by 
x  i  ition.  H.R.H.  the  King  of  Saxony,  took  place 
on  May  1st  with  every  manifestation  of  enthusiasm.  We 
understand  that  the  exhibition  was  practically  complete  in 
every  part  on  the  opening  day,  a  fact  upon  which  the 
organisers  may  be  congratulated.  The  official  catalogue, 
a  volume  of  350  pages,  shows  that  in  the  department  of 
scientific  or  technical  photography,  professional  portrai¬ 
ture  and  amateur  or  pictorial  photography,  the  exhibition 
is  particularly  strong.  The  collection  of  professional 
photography  by  Americans  is  very  representative  of  the 
best  workers  in  the  States,  and  in  the  amateur  section  the 
British  collection  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The 
trade  section  is  chiefly  German  and  Austrian.  There  are 
only  one  or  two  French  houses  represented,  and  British 
firms  appear  to  have  exhibited,  though  chiefly  through 
their  German  agents.  We  gather  from  the  German  papers 
that  the  design  and  decoration  of  the  exhibition  have  been 
done  on  most  artistic  lines,  and  that  each  section,  even 
that  devoted  to  commercial  articles,  has  been  caused  to 
conform  to  a  certain  style.  The  exhibition  appears  to 
have  realised  the  aims  of  its  promoters,  and  we  hope  to 
deal  at  greater  length  with  its  several  sections  in  forth¬ 
coming  issues. 


A  Canadian  photographer  has  recently  made  a  specialty  of  a  so- 
called  “pipe-dream”  photograph,  and  has  found  that  the  display 
of  specimens  in  the  window  led  to  a  deal  of  local  prominence  of  his 
studio.  (P.  383.) 


A  method  of  home  sensitising  by  which  black  and  brown  tones 
are  obtained  when  the  paper  is  treated  first  in  a  salt  bath  and 
then  in  hypo  is  given  on  page  382. 


In  the  current  “Photo-Notes”  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co., 
Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie  describes  a  method  for  setting  the  plate 
parallel  to  the  subject  when  copying  in  the  camera  a  flat  surface, 
such  as  a  painting  or  plan.  The  apparatus  necessary  is  readily 
made.  (P.  377.) 


Mr.  R.  J.  Wallace,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Lemon,  has 
found  that  the  preliminary  exposure  sometimes  recommended  when 
very  faint  light  impressions  are  to  be  recorded  upon  a  plate  is 
practically  of  negligible  advantage.  (P.  378.) 


Methods  of  machine-etching  and  the  procedure  in  white-letter 
processes  are  mentioned  under  “  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

(P.  384.) 


Mr.  D.  W.  Gawn  describes  under  “  Correspondence  ”  a  method  of 
making  an  electrical  igniter  for  flashlight  work.  (P.  390.) 

We  give  on  page  382  the  questions  set  at  the  recent  examination 
photography  held  annually  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute. 


Physical  Dr.  Hall  Edward’s  suggestions  for  the 

Photography,  encouragement  of  scientific  photography 
deserve  attention,  for  exhibitions  generally  tend  to  suggest 
falsely  that  pictorial  work  is  the  moist  important  applica¬ 
tion  of  photography.  But  the  scientific  applications  of 
photography  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  yet  they  are 
not  very  much  in  evidence  at  exhibitions  excepting  in  the 
form  of  natural  history  work.  A  somewhat  important,  but 
very  much  neglected  branch  of  photography  is  its  use  in 
illustrating  curves  produced  by  various  kinds  of  motion. 
For  example,  b}^  fixing  a  bright  point  on  a  wheel  and 
exposing  while  the  wTieel  is  rolling,  the  formation  of  a 
cycloid  can  be  illustrated  in  a  most  convincing  fashion, 
and  by  slight  modifications  various  forms  of  cycloidal 
curves  (such  as  hypo-cycloids,  etc.)  can  be  produced.  Lec¬ 
turers  make  use  of  such  photographs  occasionally,  but' the 
general  application  of  the  same  methods  to  various  curves 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  worked  out,  though  the  task 
should  be  a  very  interesting  one.  A  great  deal  of  work  is 
being  done  in  the  photography  of  physical  experiments, 
but  very  few  of  these  are  in  evidence  on  the  walls  of 
exhibitions,  excepting  when  they  represent  something 
startling,  such  as  the  history  of  a  splash  or  the  flight  of  a 
bullet.  Such  work  represents  the  highest  standard  of 
physical  photography  on  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
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overcome,  but  there  is  plenty  of  less  ambitious  and  less 
difficult  work  that  is  quite  interesting  enough  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

*  *  * 

Magnifiers  The  general  principle  which  in  theory 
and  Fixed  governs  the  action  of  the  supplementary 

Cameras  lenses,  commonly  miscalled  “  magni¬ 

fiers,”  is  fairly  well  understood.  If  a 
camera  is  focussed  on  infinity,  and  a  “  magnifier  ”  of  5  feet 
focal  length  is  attached,  then  objects  5  feet  away  come 
into  focus,  and  similarly  we  need  only  substitute  a  3- 
foot  lens  to  bring  objects  3  feet  away  into  focus.  This 
simple  principle  is,  however,  likely  to  break  down  in 
practice,  because  the  fixed  focus  camera  with  which  such 
magnifiers  are  useful  is  not  likely  to  be  focussed  on 
infinity.  If  it  is  to  be  generally  useful  without  the 
addition  of  magnifiers,  it  should  be  set  to  focus  on  the 
hyperfocal  distance  or  thereabouts,  and  when  so  set  the 
theory  of  the  magnifier  breaks  down  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  camera  with  a 
five-inch  lens,  working  at  f8,  and  set  permanently  to 
focus  on  26  feet,  we  add  a  5-foot  magnifier  to  this  and 
expect  objects  at  5  feet  distance  to  be  in  focus,  whereas 
the  real  distance  of  sharp  focus  is  somewhere  about 
3  ft.  9  ins.,  or  15  inches  nearer.  It  is  therefore  always 
necessary  to  make  a  practical  test  when  fitting  magnifiers, 
and  usually  advisable  to  purchase  magnifiers  rather  longer 
in  focus  than  the  distance  required  to  be  brought  into 
focus.  In  the  instance  quoted,  a  7  ft.  6  ins.  lens  would 
be  about  the  right  power  for  the  purpose,  and  a  similar, 
but  greater  relative  increase  in  focal  length  would  be 
required  for  greater  distances  than  5  ft.  Thus  a  20-feet 
magnifier  would  only  bring  into  focus  objects  11  feet 
away. 

*  *  * 

Molybdenum  The  use  of  molybdenum  compounds  for 

Printing  the  preparation  of  papers  intended  for 

*3erS"  the  copying  of  plans,  etc.,  has  recently 

been  patented  in  Germany  by  the  Neue  Photographische 

Gesellsehaft.  These  papers  are  “  developed,”  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  by  means  of  a  ferricyanide  which  forms, 
with  the  molybdo-molybdate  produced,  an  insoluble, 
stable,  highly  coloured  image.  Eighteen  grins,  of  molyb¬ 
denum  trioxide  are  added  to  a  solution  of  20  grms.  of 
oxalic  acid  in  400  c.c.  of  water  ;  by  crystallisation  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oxalic  acid  and  molybdic  acid  is  produced,  which 
can  be  coated  on  paper.  For  blue  tones  the  developer  may 
contain  ferric  chloride,  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  oxalic 
acid  ;  for  brown  tones  uranium  nitrate  ;  and  for  red  tones 
copper  sulphate  is  substituted  for;  the  ferric  chloride.  The 
sensitiveness  of  ferro-prussiate  papers  is  increased  by 
addition  of  molybdic  acid  ;  thus  paper  may  be  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  3  grms.  of  molybdic-oxalic  acid  mixture,  2.5 
grms.  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  0.5  grm.  of  oxalic  acid, 
1  grm.  of  sodium  chloride,  12  grms.  of  ferric  ammonium 
citrate,  and  3  grms.  of  gelatine  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  After 
exposure  to  light  these  papers  are  developed  by  water. 


Flashlight 

Incident. 


According  to  a  report  in  the  Notting¬ 
ham  papers  of  last  week,  the  taking  of  a 
flashlight  photograph  in  a  crowded  hall 
in  that  town  recently  was  the  occasion  of  an  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  something  almost  approaching  a  panic. 
A  performance  of  a  theatrical  character  had  been  given 
before  an  audience  composed  almost  entirely  of  children, 
and  at  the  conclusion  a  flashlight  photograph  was  taken  of 
the  final  tableau.  The  flash,  however,  instead  of  taking 
place  in  an  almost  noiseless  fashion,  is  stated  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  loud  report  and  the  evolution  of  volumes  cf 
smoke.  The  sudden  rush  of  performers  and  spectators  to 


the  exit  was  fortunately  checked  by  some  elders,  and  no 
serious  results  followed.  There  need  be  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  regard  to  the  incident,  for  it  is  clear,  from  the 
account,  that  no  actual  harm  was  done,  but  the  incident 
is  a  reminder  that  every  care  is  needed  when  handling 
flash  powder  among  persons  susceptible  to  anything  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  dangerous.  The  explanation  of  the  mishap  is 
probably  the  use  of  a  larger  charge  of  powder  than  was 
necessary,  though  why,  as  suggested  in  the  press  report, 
that  course  should  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
instantaneous  firing  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

*  *  * 


A  Chemical 
Test  for 
Metol. 


According  to  M.  A.  Nicolle,  in  & 
recent  paper  in  the  “  Moniteur 

Scientifique,”  commercial  metol  may 
contain  paramidophenol  sulphate, 
which  interferes  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
developer.  The  following  test  is  described  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  this  substance :  About  1  grm.  of  the 

sample  is  shaken  with  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  h}rdrochloric 
acid.  If  after  a  few  minutes  the  solution  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  paramidophenol  sulphate  is  present.  Mineral  adul¬ 
terants,  such  as  isulpliides,  etc.,  may  be  detected  ty 
incinerating  a  portion  of  the  sample  ;  in  no  case  should 
the  ash  exceed  0.5  per  cent. 


THE  HYPO-BROMIDE-FERRICYANIDE  REDUCER. 

A  kecent  communication  from  the  laboratory  of  “  Pro- 
gresso  Fotografico,”  which,  we  presume,  is  directed  by 
Professor  R.  Narnias,  records  the  results  of  trials  made  of 
two  modifications  of  the  Farmer  reducer,  intended  to 
give  the  even  reduction  afforded  by  persulphate.  The 
two  varieties  were  (1)  hypo  and  ferricyanide  plus  am¬ 
monia  and  (2)  the  mixture  of  hypo,  ferricyanide,  and 
bromide  described  by  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  in  our  issue 
of  April  24  last  year.  These  modified  solutions  were  tried 
both  on  plates  taken  direct  from  the  washing  tank  and 
on  others  hardened  with  alum.  In  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
hardened  plates  it  was  found  that  the  ammonia  formula 
acted  a  little  more  slowly,  but  otherwise  scarcely  differed 
from  the  normal  formula  in  its  selective  action  on  the 
shadow  of  half-tone  detail.  The  bromide  formula  was 
found  to  emphasise  the  contrasts  still  more,  and  these 
results  were  obtained  also  with  the  plates  treated  in  the 
alum  bath.  It  was  noticed  that  the  ammonia  both  re¬ 
tained  its  activity  for  five  or  six  hours,  whilst  the  other 
two  decomposed  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  suggested  modifications  in  the  Farmer  reducer,  instead 
of  “softening”  the  effect,  actually  tend  to  increase  con¬ 
trasts.  Possibly  the  results  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bromide  and  ferricyanide  formula  used  was  only  about 
one-tenth  the  strength  of  the  solution  described  by  Mr. 
Piper.  It  does  not,  in  ordinary  conditions,  act  as  slowly 
as  stated  in  the  report  from  which  we  are  quoting,  and 
though  its  effect  on  gradation  is  a  very  doubtful  matter  it 
is  favoured  by  many  workers  on  account  of  its  steadiness 
of  action.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that  it  acted  like 
persulphate,  but  we  were  informed  some  time  ago  by 
another  experimenter  that  it  gave  the  same  results  as  the 
normal  Farmer’s  reducer  when  fog  readings  were  deducted, 
while  it  gave  less  contrast  if  the  fog  readings  were  in¬ 
cluded.  The  latter,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  deducted  in 
tests  of  this  nature. 

While  on  this  topic,  we  may  suggest  this  question 
of  reduction  for  investigation  in  an  exhaustive  manner. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  compare  reaction  of  various  reducers 
when  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  that  govern  the  action 
of  any  one  of  them.  Farmer’s  reducer,  for  example,  seems; 
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to  produce  many  different  effects,  according  as  its  strength 
and  proportions  are  modified,  further  than  which  it  some¬ 
times  acts  quite  differently  on  old  and  new  negatives.  So 
far  the  facts  available  seem  to  be  very  fragmentary  and 
difficult  of  assimilation,  while  in  many  cases  we  cannot 
deduce  anything  from  them,  because  the  experimenters 
do  not  state  whether  their  measurements  include  fog  or  not. 


THE  SPEED  OF  A  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER. 

The  letters  that  have  appeared  in  our  columns  on  the  subject  of 
the  focal-plane  shutter  show  pretty  clearly  how  little  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  this  shutter  are  understood.  In  a  recent  issue  Mr. 
Hargreaves  gave  the  results  of  what  he  described  as  a  “  practi- 
i  cal  ”  test,  which,  unfortunately,  was  eminently  unpractical  as 
a  test  of  efficiency.  All  that  this  test  revealed  was  the  fact, 
previously  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stokes  in  our  issue  of  April  16, 
that  the  efficient  exposure  is  the  same  whatever  the  distance 
!  may  be  between  plate  and  slit.  This  can  be  shown  mathemati¬ 
cally  without  the  trouble  of  experiment,  and  Mr.  Hargreaves 
missed  the  important  point  that,  though  the  efficient  exposure 
is  the  same,  yet  the  efficiency  and  duration  alter.  In  view  of 
the  confusion  likely  to  arise  from  thus  misconceiving  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  it  will  be  as  well  to  go  more  closely  into  the 
matter  of  “  speed  ”  in  the  case  of  the  focal-plane  shutter. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  many  fail  to  realise  what 
“speed”  means  with  this  shutter.  This  is  proved  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  incorrect  methods  of  measuring  it  that  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time.  Many  correct  methods  can  be  devised  for 
ascertaining  the  speed  of  a  lens  shutter,  but  very  few  of  these 
methods  are  capable  of  giving  even  approximately  correct  re¬ 
sults  with  the  focal-plane  instrument.  The  measure  of  speed 
with  a  focal-plane  shutter  is  the  time  during  which  light  is 
allowed  to  reach  one  infinitely  narrow  band  of  the  plate,  which 
band  is  parallel  to  the  slit.  If  this  time  is  ascertained  for  a 
band  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  then  we  know  the  time  for 
any  part  of  that  area  of  the  plate  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens  ;  provided,  of  course,  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  shutter-blind  is  constant. 

The  factors  that  govern  the  speed  of  exposure  are  : — - 

1.  Rate  of  movement  of  blind. 

2.  Width  of  slit. 

3.  Angular  aperture  of  lens. 

4.  Distance  of  blind  from  plate. 

The  efficient  exposure,  which  is  a  matter  quite  separate  from 
speed,  is  independent  of  the  fourth  factor  mentioned,  but  the 
important  thing  in  focal-plane  work  is  the  duration  of  the  ex¬ 
posure,  not  its  efficiency.  We,  of  course,  want  the  exposure  to 
be  as  efficient  as  possible,  but  we  have  to  regulate  exposure  by 
the  rate  of  movement  of  the  object,  therefore  speed  or  duration 
is  of  first  importance.  This  being  the  case,  the  fourth  factor 
must  be  taken  into  account  together  with  the  others,  and  any 
system  of  measurement  that  ignores  any  one  of  the  four  factors 
is  quite  valueless  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  A  good  many 
people  have  tackled  the  measurement  of  speed  without  paying 
any  regard  to  these  fundamental  necessities  of  the  problem, 
hence  the  whole  subject  of  speed  with  the  focal-plane  shutter  is 
much  confused.  If  the  speed  of  a  shutter  is  measured  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  camera  and  lens  with  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
there  is  only  one  measurement  that  can  be  of  any  use,  and  that 
is  the  speed  of  the  shutter  for  a  plate  situated  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  blind.  When  that  shutter  is  afterwards  fitted  to  a 
camera,  the  variations  due  to  the  new  conditions  must  be  calcu¬ 
lated  and  allowed  for.  The  only  alternative  is  to  measure  the 
speed  in  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  shutter  is  to  be 
used,  and  this  is  not  a  very  easy  matter.  For  practical  testing 
probably  the  simplest  method  would  be  to  use  a  special  testing 
camera  arranged  so  that  the  angular  aperture  is  always  the 
same,  and  so  that  the  shutter  may  be  mounted  at  what  corre¬ 


sponds  to  a  certain  fixed  distance  from  the  plate.  From  the- 
results  the  speed  can  be  computed  for  any  other  distance  and 
for  any  other  angular  aperture,  or  for  a  plate  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  blind. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  regarding  all  the  four 
factors  mentioned  as  essential  to  a  speed  determination,  we  may 
take  a  case  comparable  to  some  extent  with  that  stated  by  Mr. 
Hargreaves.  He  experimented  with  a  blind  giving  a  nominal 
speed  of  1-1, 300th  sec.,  and  at  the  two  distances  of  §  inch  and 
f  inch  from  the  plate.  Lie  did  not  state  either  aperture  or 
width  of  slit,  but  we  will  assume  the  one  to  be  fi 6  and  the  other 
g  inch.  Neither  did  he  state  when  the  speed  was  1-1, 300th  sec. 
We  will,  however,  first  assume  this  to  be  the  speed  with  the 
plate  in  the  plane  of  the  blind.  In  these  conditions,  if  the 
blind  is  moved  forward  to  f  inch  from  the  plate,  the  speed  is 
reduced  to  l-650th  sec.,  and  the  efficiency  to  g.  This  means 
that  the  effective  exposure  is  the  same  as  before — viz.,  1-1, 300th 
sec.,  while  any  blur  due  to  movement  is  doubled.  At  §  inch 
from  the  plate  the  speed  is  1-1, 114th,  and  the  efficiency  6-7ths. 
The  effective  exposure  is  still  1-1, 300th,  but  the  speed  is  1.7 
times  the  speed  at  a  distance  of  §  inch.  Again,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  speed  to  be  1-1, 300th  at  f  inch.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  greater  at  §  inch  distance,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  to  7-12ths 
of  1-1, 300th,  or  to  1-2, 228th  sec.  When  blind  and  plate  are  in 
the  same  plane  the  speed  is  1-2, 600th,  which  is  also  the  efficient 
exposure  for  any  position  of  the  blind. 

From  this  it  is  evident  how  much  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  plate  relative  to  the  blind  when  the  speed  is  being  ascer¬ 
tained.  To  say  that  a  given  shutter  gives  a  speed  of  1-1. 000th 
sec.  is  quite  meaningless,  unless  we  know  the  exact  conditions- 
under  which  that  speed  is  attained. 

The  rule  that  the  efficient  exposure  is  the  same  for  any  posi 
tion  of  the  blind  shows  that  we  shall  get  just  as  much  light 
effect  if  we  move  the  blind  right  up  to  the  lens.  If  the  shutter 
gives,  say,  1-1, 300th  sec.  when  plate  and  blind  coincide,  it  will 
still  give  the  same  efficient  exposure  if  the  blind  is  moved  up  to 
the  diaphragm  slot  ;  but  supposing  our  fj 6  lens  to  be  of  6  inches 
focal  length,  the  duration  of  the  exposure  will  be  increased  (or 
the  speed  reduced)  to  l-185th  sec.,  with  an  efficiency  of  l-7th. 
Shutters  of  this  type  have  been  used,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  do  far  better  than  this  with  the  more  usual  types  of  lens 
shutter. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  very  glibly  of  speeds  of 
1-1, 000th  sec.  and  upwards,  but  possibly  few  realise  what  such 
a  speed  means.  If  such  a  speed  is  really  given  in  practical 
working  conditions  with  an  f/6  lens,  and  with  g  inch  shutter 
slit  working  f  inch  from  the  plate,  it  means  that  the  blind 
must  travel  at  the  rate  of  21  feet  per  second,  which  is  a  fairly 
high  speed  to  be  attained  with  mechanism  of  the  kind  com¬ 
monly  employed. 

We  may  add  that  the  vignetting  effect  described  by  Mr.  Salt 
in  his  letter  of  April  23  need  not  be  considered.  The  definition, 
of  speed  we  have  given  fully  allows  for  this  effect.  We  should 
also  mention  that  Mr.  Stokes,  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  was 
in  error  in  attributing  an  effect  of  under-exposure  to  the  low 
efficiency  caused  by  distance  between  plate  and  blind.  As  ho 
himself  has  pointed  out,  the  efficient  exposure  is  not  affected, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  the  factor  that  determines  the  adequate¬ 
ness  of  the  light  effect.  For  similar  reasons  the  light  effect 
should  be  fairly  uniform  over  the  plate,  even  though  oblique- 
pencils  may  be  vignetted  by  the  lens  mount,  and  the  efficiency 
thereby  increased  (not  decreased,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Salt)  towards 
the  margins  of  the  plate. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  effect  of  varying  the 
position  of  the  slit  relative  to  the  plate.  We  must  first  ascer¬ 
tain  the  diameter  of  the  light-pencil  in  the  plane  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  shutter-blind,  and  then,  if  we  divide  the 
slit  width  by  the  sum  of  the  slit  width  and  diameter  of  light- 
pencil,  we  get  the  efficiency.  The  duration  of  exposure  is 
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^always  exactly  proportional  to  the  sum  of  slit  width  and  pencil 
■  diameter,  while  the  product  of  efficiency  and  duration  is  the 
efficient  exposure.  When  the  plate  is  at  the  plane  of  the  blind 
;the  diameter  of  the  light-pencil  is  nil,  and  the  efficiency  100 
per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  efficient  exposure  and  the  duration 


are  the  same.  As  the  efficient  exposure  is  a  constant  quantity 
for  any  one  slit  and  tension,  regardless  of  position  of  slit,  it 
is  very  convenient  to  take  the  duration  of  exposure  with  plate 
and  blind  coincident  as  the  basis  of  comparisons  between 
different  shutters. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  OUR  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

m. 


Screens  and.  Carving', 

Many  of  the  larger  churches  possess  stone  altar-screens,  which 
are  often  erections  of  singular  grace  and  beauty.  Wooden  rood- 
1  screens,  though  much  less  common,  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
certain  rural  parish  churches.  They  are  commonly  of  oak,  and 
built  in  two  stages,  the  upper  generally  consisting  of  open-work 
tracery,  and.  the  lower  exhibiting  a  series  of  panels  decorated 
■with  geometrical  designs. 

In  the  churches  of  the  Decadent  period  the  carved  woodwork 
■  of  the  pulpit  and  pews  will  sometimes  repay  the  visitor’s 
examination,  .whilst  in  those  of  the  Perpendicular  and  Later  De¬ 
corated  periods  the  oaken  stalls  intended  for  the  use  of  the  offi¬ 
ciating  clergy  are  often  of  admirable  workmanship  and  design. 
The  misereres,  or  folding-seats,  attached  to  these  stalls  are,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  frequently  ornamented  on  the  under-sides 
with  figure  groups  of  a  singularly  naive  character.  In  the  earlier 
churches  no  such  stall-work  is  to  be  met  with,  sedilia,  or  recessed 
stone  seats,  having,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  been  employed  as  a  substitute.  Finely  sculp¬ 
tured  examples  of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods. 

Fonts,  Mxi'ral  Paintings,  and  Tombs. 

In  edifices  of  the  parochial  type,  among  the  smaller  objects 
of  interest  likely  to  form  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera,  the 
font  will  commonly  deserve  particular  notice.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  interesting  examples  are  those  of  early  origin.  The  fonts 
of  Saxon  andTSforman  date  are  of  various  forms.  Some  specimens 
■are  circular,  and  ornamented  with  the  well-known  chevron  mould¬ 
ing,  or  with  knot-work  designs  of  an  elaborate  pattern.  Others, 
again,  axe  square  or  polygonal,  and  exhibit  panels  decorated 
with  conventional  foliage,  figures  of  animals,  and  sculptured 
groups  representing  incidents  in  Scriptural  history.  The  fonts 
of  the  Early  English  period,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  plain. 
Most  of  the  specimens  of  those  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi¬ 
cular  periods  are,  however,  of  a  more  ornate  description,  and 
the  nature  of  the  decoration  of  these  is  almost  invariably 
[heraldic. 

Mural  and  fresco  paintings,  though  formerly  a  common  feature 
■of  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  church  interiors,  are  nowadays 
■of  very  rare  occurrence.  As  the  complete  obliteration  of  such 
vestiges  of  work  of  this  kind  as  still  remain  uninjured  is,  un¬ 
happily,  only  a  question  of  time,  the  necessity  for  our  perpetuat¬ 
ing  by  photographic  means  whatever  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  extant  specimens  seems  worthy  of  preservation  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  who  are  interested  in  early  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  churches  of  Great  Britain  are  particularly  rich  in  monu¬ 


ments  of  a  sepulchral  character.  Memorials  of  this  kind  occur 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  incised  grave-slabs  of  the  earlier 
periods,  and  the  monumental  brasses  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  are,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  their  usual  position  in 
the  pavement  of  the  building,  ill-adapted  as  subjects  for  the 
camera.  The  carved  altar-tombs  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpen¬ 
dicular  periods  are,  on  the  other  hand,  specially  deserving  of 
the  photographer’s  notice.  These  are  generally  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  heraldic  devices,  and  support  life-sized  stone  effigies 
representing  the  deceased  in  the  armour  or  costume  of  their 
generation. 

In  certain  churches  military  trophies  in  the  form  of  helmets, 
swords,  shields,  gauntlets,  and  armorial  banners  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Relics  of  this  class  are,  however,  now  exceedingly  rare, 
and  for  that  reason  merit  careful  record. 

Stained  glass  of  early  date  is  also  nowadays  far  from  common 
in  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Good  specimens  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  some  of  our  larger  churches,  but,  unfortun  itely,  seldom 
in  such  a  position  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
readily  accessible  for  the  visitor’s  close  examination,  or  for 
the  employment  of  the  camera. 

Among  other  antique  objects  of  archaeological  interest  which 
will  sometimes  merit  particular  notice  may  be  mentioned  aum¬ 
bries,  font-covers,  offertory  boxes,  lecterns,  and  muniment  chests, 
characteristic  specimens  of  one  or  more  of  which  will  be  found 
in  most  English  churches  of  the  parochial  class. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  tombstones  so  abundant  in  many 
of  our  country  churchyards,  lich-gates  and  churchyard  crosses 
will  now  and  again  provide  the  photographer  with  striking  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  illustration  of  what  may  be  termed  the  accessory 
features  of  parish  ecclesiology. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  monastic 
antiquities.  Ruined  abbeys  and  priories  are  numerous  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  vestiges  of  many  of  these  are  of 
great  architectural  beauty.  The  range  of  buildings  attached  to 
a  mediieval  abbey  was  usually  extensive,  and  generally  included 
a  chapter-house,  cloisters  or  ambulatory,  refectory,  dormitory, 
abbot’s  parlour,  guest-house  or  hospitium,  cells,  domestic  offices, 
and  entrance  gate-house.  The  chapter-houses  were  commonly  of 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  form.  Many  fine  specimens,  chiefly  of 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods,  still  exist  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  refectories,  or  conventual  dining 
halls,  are  also  frequently  well  worthy  of  the  visitor’s  examina¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  superior  excellence  of  their  architecture. 
Such  of  the  monastic  gate-houses  as  still  exist  are,  as  a  rule,  pic¬ 
turesque  structures,  and  not  infrequently  form  suitable  subjects 
for  t me  camera.  Matthew  Wilson. 


The  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Co.  have  just  issued 
their  official  guide  book  for  1909,  which  is  a,  valuable  compendium  ! 
of  information  regarding  that  part  of  the  country  reached  by  this 
line  and  its  connections,  including  its  steamship  services  to  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Brittany,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  brief  topographical  details 
of  the  chief  holiday  resorts,  list  of  golf  links,  train  and)  boat  ser¬ 
vices,  etc.,  the  hook  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  hotels,  board¬ 


ing  houses,  farmhouse  and  other  accommodation  suited  to  the  pockets 
and  tastes  of  all  classes  of  tourists  and  holiday  makers.  The  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations,  together  with  a  well  printed  map  of  the  districts 
covered,  form,  an  attractive  feature  of  this  guide,  which  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  gratuitously  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  line,  Waterloo  Station,  S.E.,  or  for  the  price  of  one 
penny  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son’s  railway  bookstalls. 
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A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  SETTING  PLATE  PARALLEL 

WITH  THE  SUBJECT. 


[In  a  competition  organised  by  our  monthly  contemporary,  “  Photo-Notes,”  a  prize  was  offered  for  a  reliable  method  of 
adjusting  the  sensitive  plate  and  a  flat  subject,  such  as  a  painting,  in  exact  parallelism,  a  condition  which  is  essential  to  the  accurate 
photographic  reproduction  of  plans,  drawings,  etc.,  but  is  not  one  which  is  readily  fulfilled  by  the  attachments  ordinarily  provided  o: 
a  camera.  Cameras  built  solely  for  process  work  are  constructed  so  that  the  focussing  screen  (and  plate)  and  copy-board  can  occupy 
no  relation  other  than  this,  or  can  be  put  out  of  this  adjustment  only  by  purposely  doing  so ;  but  whenever  an  original  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  copying  easel,  as  when  photographing  in  galleries,  an  adjustment  of  this  kind  becomes  necessary.  The  following  simple 
piece  of  apparatus  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie,  to  whom  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  is  awarded. — Eds.  “B.J." 


The  method  here  proposed  for  placing  the  plane  of  the  photographic 
plate  parallel  to  the  plane  focussed  for  is  a  direct  application  of  the 
simple  laws  of  reflection  at  a  plane  surface.  The  necessary  apparatus 
(hereafter  for  brevity  called  the  “  paralleliser  ”)  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  its  manufacture  is  well  within  the  capabilities  of 
anyone  whose  digits  are  not  all  thumbs. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. — Appearance  when  the  paralleliser  is  adjusted  in  azimuth,  but  not 
in  altitude.  (Full  line  represents  the  central  pin  ;  dotted  line  represents  the 
mirror  images  of  the  pins.) 

Fig.  2. — Appearance  when  the  paralleliser  is  adjusted  both  for  azimuth 
and  altitude. 

The  Paralleliser. 

At  one  end  of  a  bar  of  wood  10  inches  long  and  1^  inches  broad, 
seven  pins  (P)  are  fixed  in  vertical  positions,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  from  each  other'.  (Fig.  3.)  A  peep-hole  (s),  made  by  boring 
a  hole  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc 
(z),  is  affixed  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  If  the  refraction  of  the 
observer’s  eye  is  not  normal,  a  lens  of  suitable  power  and  sign  must 
be  fixed  centrally  over  the  peep-hole. 

The  side  of  the  zinc  plate  facing  the  pins  should  either  be  painted 
dead  black,  or  covered  with  black  velvet.  The  pins  I  have  used 


Fig.  3. 

are  of  the  large  size  (l-20th  inch  diameter)  known  as  “blanket 
pins.  ’  The  points  and  heads  of  the  pins  are  cut  off  so  that  inch-and- 
a-quarter  lengths  of  uniform  diameter  are  obtained,  and  the  ends 
are  smoothly  filed  off  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axes.  By 
mean  of  a  saw  of  slightly  narrower  cut  t-han  the  diameter  of  the 
pins,  shallow  slots  are  made  in  a  small  strip  of  wood  at  intervals 
nf  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  pins  are  pressed  into  these  slots,  and 


another  flat  strip  of  wood  is  screwed  on  to  the  slotted  piece,  se¬ 
as  to  bind  the  pins  securely  in  position.  Before  screwing  up  tight 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  tops  of  the  pins  are  in  accurate  align¬ 
ment.  The  pin  holder  (h)  is  now  nailed  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  and 
for  purposes  of  easy  identification  the  top  half  of  the  central  pin 
is  painted  black  on  the  side  away  from  the  peep-hole,  the  whole 
of  the  portion  of  the  central  pin  facing  the  peep-hole  being  left 
bright.  The  bar  itself  is  now  mounted  on  a  tripod  by  means  of 
a  small  ball  and  socket  head  (suitable  ball  and  socket  heads  ca 
purchased  for  a  shilling). 

The  Procedure, 

Suppose  the  object  to  be  photographed  is  a  picture  p).  inclined 
to  the  vertical  wall  on  which  it  hangs.  (Fig.  4.)  The  camera  c) 
(which  should  also  be  mounted  on  a  substantial  ball-and-socket  head) 

;  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  picture  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  the 
desired  scale  of  reproduction.  It  is -adjusted  so  that-  the  focussing 
j  screen  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  as  can  be  judged 


by  the  eye.  The  picture  is  centred  and  roughly  focussed.  The 
lens  is  now  unscrewed  from  its  mount,  and  the  focussing  sore- 
removed  from  the  back  of  the  camera.  The  paralleliser  hzi  u  st 
up  as  close  behind  the  camera  as  is  consistent  with  good  illui 
tion  of  the  pins,  and  its  line  of  sight  is  directed  along  the  axis  of 
!  the  camera.  A  small  piece  of  patent  plate  mirror  h)  (l-16th  it  -- 
!  thick)  is  stuck  flat' on  the  glass  of  the  picture  by  appii 
!  of  soft  wax  at  the  corners.  If  the  picture  is  not  glazed  the  min<  r 
must  be  held  up  against  the  picture  surface  oy  an  assistant. 

On  looking  through  the  peep-hole  of  the  paralleliser  the  pins  and 
their  virtual  mirror  images  will  be  seen.  The  paralleliser  is 
turned  in  azimuth  (laterally)  till  the  central  pin  centrally  overlaps 
its  mirror  image,  the  latter  easily  recognised  by  its  appearing 
shorter  than  the  images  of  the  other  pins,  owing  to  the  black  paint 
with  which  its  upper  front  half  has  been  treated.  Fig.  1.)  1  > 

paralleliser  is  then  turned  in  altitude  (vertically),  so  that  the  top  : 
the  central  pin  is  in  perfect  alignment  with  the  tops  of  the  images 
of  the  other  pins.  (Fig.  2.)  The  focussing  screen  is  r.ow 
-  a  piece  of  mirror  aflixed  to  its  hind  surface,  and  (the  ball  join: 
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of  the  camera  having  been  loosened  so  as  to  move  smoothly  when 
gently  urged)  the  camera  is  adjusted  on  its  head  till  a,  similar 
coincidence  and  alignment  to  that  just  described  is  again  obtained 
o:i  looking  through  the  peep-hole  at  the  focussing  screen  mirror. 

The  plane  of  the  screen  must  now,  of  course,  be  parallel  to  the 
picture  plane.  The  lens  is  replaced  in  its  mount,  and  the  picture  is 
finally  and  critically  focussed. 

The  advisability  of  using  a  camera  and  plate  of  larger  size  {e.g.,  of 
using  a  half-plate  for  the  production  of  a  negative  of  quarter-plate 
size)  will,  I  think,  be  clear,  for  if  in  the  preliminary  focussing  the 
image  just  filled  the  screen,  the  final  adjustment  with  the  paralleliser 
would  result  in  throwing  some  of  the  image  off  the  plate  altogether. 
“It  is  also  advisable  that  the  camera  be  of  the  front  focussing  type. 

Rationale  of  the  Paralleliser. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  peep-hole  used  on  the  paralleliser? 
'  Would  not  the  pin  images  be  brighter  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
perforated  screen  as  is  recommended?  The  object  of  the  peep-hole 
is.  firstly,  to  fix  the  direction  of  regard  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  the 
eye  an  artificial  near  point,  so  that  the  pins  can  be  distinctly  seen 
at  a  distance  well  within  arm’s  length,  thus  permitting  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  camera  while  looking  through  the  peep-hole. 
In  an  ordinary  room,  and  with  the  size  of  aperture  specified,  the 
images  of  the  pins  are  usually  abundantly  bright.  (If,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  or  to  the  necessity  for  placing  the  parallel¬ 


iser  in  such  a  position  that  the  pins  do  not  receive  good  front  a 
illumination,  the  images  are  too  dim  for  clear  discernment,  thev 
must  be  illuminated  by  a  suitably  placed  lamp  or  gas  Harne. )  Were 
the  paralleliser  not  furnished  with  a  peep-hole,  then  not  only  would 
error  arise  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  regard,  but  the  services 
of  an  assistant  would  most  probably  have  to  be  requisitioned  to 
move  the  camera  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  observer,  and 
this  is  neither  a  satisfactory  nor  expeditious  way  of  getting  an 
adjustment. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  in  having  seven  pins? 
There  is  no  particular  virtue  or  magic  in  the  actual  number  seven, 
but  there  is  virtue  in  multiplicity,  for  the  mirror  image  of  a  single 
pin  is  much  further  [run  the  eye  than  the  pin  itself,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  image  appears  much  smaller  than  the  object.  (Figs.  1 
and  2.)  Since,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  object  must 
overlap  its  image,  the  exact  adjustment  for  altitude  with  a  single 
pin  would  necessardv  be  a  matter  of  guess-work.  The  images  of  the 
lateral  pins  provide  a  hoiizontal  datum  level,  permitting  of  the 
adjustment  in  altitude  beiim  made  precise  and  unequivocal.  Tf  the 
plane  focussed  for  is  a  conrderable  distance  away  from  the  camera, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  row  of  pins  by 
adding  to  their  number. 

There  are  other  solutions  of  the  p’  oblem  here  attacked,  but  the 
one  described  I  have  found  the  mort  useful  and  workable. 

Douglas  Carnegie. 


ON  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  RECIPROCITY  LAW,  BASIC 
FOG,  AND  PRELIMINARY  EXPOSURE. 


(A  paper  in  “  The  Astrophysical 

A  cursory  examination  of  past  photographic  literature  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  recurrence  of  similar  ideas  and  methods  which  have 
either  been  discarded  as  fallacious,  or,  because  of  lack  of  definite 
scientific  investigation,  have  never  advanced  beyond  a  somewhat 
nebulous  stage  of  development.  The  systematic  and  unbiased  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these  ideas  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  may  be  reared 
the  structure  of  photographic  practice,  but  such  investigation  is 
also  of  major  importance  to  every  scientist  who  records  his  results 
by  photography. 

The  work  detailed  in  the  present  paper  was  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  definite  measurable  results  and  shedding  light  upon 
somewThat  disputed  questions. 

Primarily,  it  was  concerned  merely  with  the  effect  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  “fogging”  exposure  upon  a  plate  as  influencing  the  record¬ 
ing  power  of  the  sensitive  film,  but,  as  the  work  progressed,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  investigate  also  the  influence  of  varying  amounts 
of  “  fog  ”  upon  recorded  densities,  and  likewise  the  so-called 
“  reciprocity  law.” 

It  is  usual  in  all  photographic  density  measurements  to  subtract 
from  each  reading  the  total  amount  due  to  basic  “  fog,”— i.e.,  the 
sum  of  the  absorption  of  the  glass,  the  gelatine,  arid  the  general 
reduction  products  in  the  film.  As  a  usual  thing  this  value  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  amounting  in  a  good,  clean-working  plate  to  about 
0.05  (Hurter  and  Driffield),  which  is  practically  negligible  except 
on  records  of  small  total  luminosity.  From  causes  either  inherent 
in  the  film— induced  by  subject  or  apparatus,  or  intentionally  added 
(as  in  the  case  of  a  preliminary  exposure) — this  value  may  increase 
in  an  alarming  manner  and  rise  as  high  as  0.45  or  0.5  H.  and  D. 

1  his  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  highest  allowable  printing 
density  upon  the  plate,  for  when  this  fog  value  is  subtracted  from 
the  various  densities,  the  records  are  not  only  in  error,  but  result  in 
anomaly. 

As  an  example  of  such,  the  following  experiment  is  detailed. 

A  Seed  “  G.  E.  27”  plate  was  impressed  with  a  series  of  pre¬ 
liminary  exposures  in  strips  A1?  A2  .  .  .  .  As  running  parallel 

to  the  longer  edge.  The  plate  was  then  exposed  in  the  sector-disc 
machine  and  received  a  second  series  of  exposures  Bj,  B.,  .  .  .  .  B8, 
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and  was  developed.  Measurements  of  the  plate  gave  the  following 
density  values  :  — 

Table  I. 


No. 

Fog1  .. 

1  . 

Original 
(Minus  Fog). 
0.0105 

Original  +  F-. 
0.2418  ’  .... 

Original  +  F, 
0.5278 

.0105 

.  .0216 

.0094 

9 

.0105 

.  .0386 

. 0286 

3  . 

.0461 

.0700 

.0486 

4  . 

.1841 

.1662 

. 1038 

5  . 

.4327 

. 3472 

.1792 

6  . 

.7603 

.6110 

.4082 

7  . 

1.1669 

1.0032 

. 6988 

8  . 

1.6443 

.  1.4504  .  .. 

1.1328 

9  . 

2.2223 

1.9130 

1.6634 

If  now  these  measurements  be  plotted  in  the  usual  manner  against 
log.  exposure,  it  will  readily  be  seen  (Fig.  1)  that  all  of  the  curves 
will  cross  the  original  curve  at  a  low  density-value,  so  that  in  the 
region  of  higher  density  these  results  are  utterly  false  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  plate  values ;  for  these,  while  still  in  the  straight  por¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  curve,  are  shown  as  of  lower  density 
when  the  incident  light-value  is  increased.  The  utter  falsity  of  this 
result  may  be  appreciated  by  glancing  at  fig.  A,  which  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  similar  negative. 

Observation  of  Fig.  A  will  at  once  impress  the  fact  that  as  the 
increasing  supplementary  fog  value  F„  falls  upon  successively 
increasing  original  densities  (0„),  the  additive  effect  becomes  less 
and  less  apparent  until  it  is  finally  lost,  this  extinction  -point  (so  to 
name  it)  varying  with  the  relative  values  of  F  and  0.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  subtraction  of  an  equal  value  for  this  fog,  F, 
from  densities,  0„,  cannot  be  considered.  To  determine  this  varia¬ 
tion  was  therefore  obviously  the  first  consideration. 

“Fog'”  "Valu®  with.  Increasing'  Densities. 

Upon  a  Seed  “  27  ”  plate  was  made  a  series  of  exposures  to  the 
constant  acetylene  light,  the  exposures  being  so  timed  that  each 
strip  received  an  exposure  increasing  by  1.27  times  that  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  then  developed.  When  dry  the  plate  was  measured 

1  The  value  of  the  “  fog  ”  on  subscripts  3  and  6  equals  the  value  of  the 
preliminary  exposure  plus  the  basic  “  fog  ”  of  the  original. 
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in  the  spectrophotometer  at  several  points  along  the  length  of  the 
strips  in  order  to  determine  the  evenness  of  the  deposit.2  This 
plate  was  then  used  as  a  transparency,  behind  which  were  exposed  a 
number  of  other  plates  for  fog  value  determination. 

This  transparency  plate  was  set  up  at  a  distance  of  2  metres  from 
the  constant  acetylene  light,  and  the  plate  behind  and  in  contact 
with  it  received  an  exposure  of  200  seconds.  Upon  completion  of  the 


12  3  4  5  6789 

Fig.  1. 


Exposures 
in  powers 
of  2. 


exposure  the  plate  was  rotated  180  degrees  and  exposed  again  for 
another  200  seconds,  and  then  developed.  A  large  number  of  such 
plates  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

Measured  densities  were  then  plotted  as  ordinates  against 

F 1  f2  f,  f4  f5  f0  f7 


Fig.  A. 

logarithms  exposure  as  abscissae,  and  as  the  actinic  value  of  the 
acetylene  burner  at  a  distance  of  2  metres  =  0.15  candle,  then 
log.  E  =  log.  I  +  log.  T, 

where  log.  T  is  the  value  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  strips  on 
the  transparency  plate.3  These  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Referring  to  Fig.  B,  and  calling  one  series  of  exposures 

2  Owing  to  the  coating  inequality  of  the  ordinary  commercial  plate,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  careful  selection  before  one  sufficiently  even  was  found. 

‘A.  series  of  differently  timed  crossed  exposures  made  directly  to  the  acetylene 
light  without  the  interposition  of  the  “transparency”  gave  precisely  similar 

results. 


Fig.  2. 


O.  Original  (unfogged) 
F,.  Density  =  0.2154 

F2.  ,,  =  .3072 

F. .  ,,  -  .4872 

F4.  „  =  .7482 

F5.  „  =  .9970 


F,..  Density  =  1 . 4006 

Fi.  „  =  1.7128 

F  '.  „  =  2  0060 

F9.  ,,  =  2.3130 

F,„.  „  =  2.53-tO 

F,,.  ,,  =  2.eS66 

Fla.  ,,  =2.9144 


0  0,  oa  o;.  o,  0,  ou  07  0, 


o,  Olo  0M 


Fig.  B. 
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the  original,  its  successive  strips  may  be  designated  O,  O,, 
■02,  ....  O20,  while  the  other  exposures  may  be  termed 
“  fogging  strips  ”  and  designated  as  Fj,  F2,  F3,  ....  F20. 

It  will,  of  course,  result  that  the  graphic  illustration  of  O,  Oj,  U2, 
.  .  .  .  O20  (which  has  been  protected  from  any  additive  exposure) 
will  simply  represent  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  plate,  while 
Fj  (O,  On  02,  03,  ....  O20)  illustrates  the  change  occurring 

when  definite  amount  of  “fog”  (FJ  is  added  to  the  original  series 
of  exposures  O,  O],  02 . O20  (Fig.  2). 

In  sensitometric  and  general  scientific  work,  where  it  very  often 
occurs  that  heavily  fogged  plates  have  to  be  measured,  the  value 
of  the  curves  should  be  obvious  ;  particularly  in  the  measurement 
of  relative  brightness  m  such  instances  as  solar  disc  phenomena, 
selective  spectral  intensity,  etc. 

In  use  one  knowing  the  value  of  the  “  fog  ”  under  consideration 
may  at  a  glance  obtain  the  “  minus  value  ”  of  the  same  for  densities 
of  varying  amount.  It  will  be  noted  that  fog-increase  values  appear 
to  become  asymptotic  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  characteristic 
curve. 

Gain  from  Preliminary  Exposure, 

To  determine  the  value  of  preliminary  exposure  with  reference  to 
the  photographic  visibility  of  light  of  feeble  intensity,  the  following 
method  was  adopted.  Exposure  was  made  to  the  constant  acetylene 
light  through  a  transparency  graduated  in  strips  (whose  densities 
advance  in  arithmetical  progression)  for  a  definite  length  of  time 
and  at  a  definite  distance.  The  plate  was  next  turned  through 
180deg.  and  exposed  behind  the  rotating  sector  disc,  the  apertures 
of  which  advance  geometrically.  Both  exposures  were  so  timed  that 
the  developable  impression  ceased  to  be  visible  before  exhausting 
the  number  of  strips.  The  plate  was  then  developed  as  usual  under 
constant  conditions. 

A  very  large  number  of  plates  (Seed  “  27  ”)  were  thus  made  with 
the  light  at  different  distances  and  behind  variously  graduated  trans¬ 
parencies,  but  the  results  in  every  case  simply  verified  one  another. 

Fig.  A  is  a  reproduction  of  such  a  plate  as  has  just  been 
described,  and  even  with  the  unavoidable  loss  due  to  the  half-tone 
process  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  arcs  showing  upon  some -of  the 
“  fogged  ”  sections  which  are  totally  invisible  upon  the  original 
unfogged  region.  This  gain  is  best  noticeable  at  F-4;,  and  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  effect  of  the  additive  “fog”  against 
increasing  density  of  the  original  is  also  clearly  shown. 

All  of  the  plates  thus  exposed  were  assembled,  and  selection  for 
measurement  was  made  of  that  one  which  showed  the  maximum 
effect  of  increase.  The  measurement  of  such  small  differences 
requires  the  utmost  care,  and  is  very  trying  upon  the  eyes ;  ample 
precautions  were  taken  relative  to  screening  off  extraneous  light. 

The  density  measures  of  this  plate  are  shown  in  Table  II.,  and  the 
plotted  values  in  Fig.  3. 

Table  II. 


No 

Original4 

Original5 6 

(U11  fogged) 

+  Prelim.  Exposure. 

1  . 

_ 

.  0.4938 

2 

.  .5232 

3  . 

.  0.1588  . 

. 5590 

4  . 

. 2818 

.  .6512 

5  . 

. 5324  . 

.7646 

6  . 

. 8306  . 

. 9970 

7  . 

.  1.2574  . 

..  .  1.3860 

8  . 

.  1.7128  . 

1.8038 

9 

.  2.2108  . 

.  2.2108 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  plot  the  densities  of  this  plate  against 
actual  candle-power,  but  further  consideration  of  the  method  showed 
the  infeasibility  of  such  a  plan,  for  while  it  presumably  would  be 
true  for  a  certain  emulsion  evenly  coated,  yet  commercial  production 
does  not  allow  of  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  and  any  change  in  the 
speed  or  constitution  of  the  emulsion  would  necessitate  an  entirely 
new  determination.  We  considered  it  decidedly  better,  therefore,  to 
plot  these  densities  against  exposure  ratios  in  powers  of  2  as  being 
the  more  practical,  and  also  because  this  method  presents  uniformity 
with  earlier  papers  published  by  one  of  us. 

Considering  now  these  curves  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  continuous  line 
represents  the  original  (unfogged),  while  the  dotted  line  represents 
the  same  original  exposure,  but  as  influenced  by  an  amount  of  pre- 

4  These  values  represent  the  actual  density,  the  value  of  the  density  due  to 

glass  and  gelatine  having  been  subtracted,  as  is  usual  in  sensitometric  measures. 

6  Density  of  preliminary  fog  =  0.4512. 
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liminary  exposure  giving  a  density  value  of  0.3218.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  this  density  (0.3218)  would  appear  in  practice 
entirely  covering  the  plate  as  a  “basil  fog,”  and  would  be  r< 
sentative  of  the  highest  transparency  thereon.  Having  a  definite 
measure  of  this  additive  fog,  we  can,  by  reference  to  the  curves 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  construct  another  curve  which  will  represent  tin  1 1  u,. 
increase  or  gain  in  sensitiveness  confei  red  by  the  preliminary  expo¬ 
sure.  This  curve  is  shown  by  the  heavy  continuous  line  in  Fig.  3. 

Just  how  much  has  been  gained  by  the  method  is  plainly  slmwn 
graphically,  but  is  difficult  to  present  in  figures.  One  naturally 
expects  to  be  able  to  state  in  percentages  the  amount  of  any  change, 
but  in  this  instance  such  a  method  would  convey  very  misleading 
information,  for  while  with  the  most  careful  examination  No.  3  was 
the  first  exposure  to  show  any  trace  of  development  action  on  the 
original  (unfogged)  scale,  yet  Nos.  1  and  2  showed  perfectly  measur- 
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able  differences  on  the  strip  preliminarily  fogged.  The  gain  could 
thus  be  only  represented  in  percentage  by  “  infinity,”  which  is 
ridiculous.  We  have  considered  it  better,  therefore,  to  make  our 
deductions  from  sector  exposure  No.  3,  which  gives  a  density  differ¬ 
ence  of  0.08  (H.  and  D.).  This  value  corresponds  to  about  0.2 
magnitude  on  stars  near  the  limit  of  photographic  action — i.e.,  of  a 
density  so  low  that  their  impress  is  but  barely  discernible  on  the 
negative.  This  gain,  as  will  be  seen  both  from  the  curve  and  from 
Fig.  B.,  is  a  quantity  decreasing  with  the  density — for  example,  for 
neighbouring  stars  giving  a  density  value  of  0.4  the  gain  is  reduced 
to  0.08  magnitude. 

From  these  results  it  therefore  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no 
; ■practical  advantage  in  preliminary  (or  supplementary)^  exposure,  in 
so  far  as  concerns  astronomical  (stellar)  photography.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  comprehensible  that  there  may  be  special  occasions 
(more  particularly  in  long  spectroscopic  exposures)  where  the  expo¬ 
sures  are  measured  by  hours  or  days,  when  the  slight  gain  would  be 
well  worthy  of  consideration;  ordinarily  the  “  gain  ”  is  a  negligible 
quantity,  which  is  in  many  lines  of  work  offset  by  the  change  in 
gradation  curve. 7  The  great  majority  of  workers  will  natui  ally 
hesitate  to  purposely  “  fog  ”  their  plates  for  so  slight  a  gain. 


0  Plates  made  with  supplementary  exposure  resulted  in  values  similar  to  those 
preliminarily  exposed.  .  „  .  .  •  ,  hv 

7  This  change  is  shown  by  the  uniformly  lower  y  of  the  fogged  strip,  .i.e,  _>y 
a  smaller  angle  between  the  straight  portion  and  the  log.  E  axis. 
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Reciprocity  Law. 

The  well-known  Bunsen-Roscoe  “  reciprocity  law  ”  states  that  the 
product  R  =  E,  where  I  is  the  intensity,  t  the  time,  and  E  the  expo¬ 
sure.  Abney  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this  law  did  not  hold  for 
photographic  plates,  and  further  work  has  since  been  undertaken 
upon  the  subject  by  English,  Schwarzschild,  Mees  and  Sheppard, 
and  others,  from  which  it  results  that  the  formula  Rp  =  E  is  more  in 
agreement  with  truth  when  P  is  slightly  less  than  unity. 

As  the  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  from  an  astronomical 
standpoint,  it  was  decided  to  verify  these  foregoing  values  upon  the 
plates  most  generally  in  use8  in  astronomical  and  general  scientific 
work — viz.,  Seed  “27”  and  Cramer  “Instantaneous  Isochromatic. ” 

A  large  number  of  exposures  were  made  upon  these  respective 
plates  behind  the  graduated  transparency  before  mentioned  at 
different  distances  from  the  constant  acetylene  light,  and  (by  means 


constant  light  at  a  distance  of  2  metres.  This  “constant”  exposure 
may  be  represented  by  m.  The  light  was  then  removed  to  a  distance 
of  12  metres  (  =  l-36th  the  original  intensity),  and  four  more  expo¬ 
sures  were  given  on  the  remaining  portions.  As  each  exposure  time 
was  completed,  the  movable  slides  protected  that  portion  from 
further  light-action,  which,  for  example,  were  in  some  cases 


24  minutes 
35  , , 

53  „ 

1  hour  26  ,, 

2  „  27 


(—vi)  =P  =  1.0 
4  seconds  =P  =  0.905 
48  ,,  =  P  =  0.816 

16  ,,  =P  =  0.734 

52  ,,  =P  =  0.663 


although  varying  values  for  P  were  given  on  different  plates. 

As  was  anticipated,  examination  of  the  plates  after  development 
showed  that  in  every  case,  with  the  “27,”  the  exponential  value 


Seed  “27” 


Fig.  q 


Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 


■of  shutters)  for  different  lengths  of  time — i.e.,  different  values  of 
P.  From  the  formula  RP  =  E  we  obtain: 


whence 


and 


1^  =  1^, 
log.  p 

r  a  1  O 


log-  r2 


2=antilog.^ 


log  I,  —  log  T2+P  log.  U 


In  actual  practice  six  separate  exposures  were  made  on  each  plate 
(“27”  and  “iso”)  in  the  following  manner.  One  portion  of  the 
plate  was  exposed  behind  the  transparency  for  40  seconds,  with  the 


*  In  the  United  States. 


varied  with  the  density.  IFit/i  the  “iso  plat c  ih<*  rn>'<av‘  • 
not  obtain,  but  remains  practically  constant  even  beyond  the  1  in °t 
full  printing  density.  Plotting  the  measures  1  '  two 

types  of  plates  against  the  true  log.  E.  the  crossing  of  :  0  'am  is 
curves  over  111  is  plainly  shown. 

If,  however,  these  curves  be  plotted  with  density  against  expo¬ 
nents,  we  obtain  a  series  of  smooth  curves  h  present  - 
interest,  for  upon  each  unit  we  may  indicate  the  density  value  of  m, 
and,  connecting  the  points,  obtain  a  result  which  gives  directly  the 
exponential  value  required  to  reproduce  a  density  of  any  sen 
magnitude.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  (Fig.  4)  that  with  a  Seed  “  27 
plate  for  a  density  value  of  2.6  the  exponent  value  requu 
0.88,  while  for  D  =  0.4,  P=0.76. 

In  astronomical  photography,  assuming  that  mi  ti.  .  . 
nth  magnitude  an  exposure  of  60  minutes  is  necessary  in  order  *.0 
obtain  upon  the  film  a  density  of  0.4,  then  the  exposure  time  no  * 
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sary  to  obtain  images  of  comparable  density  from  stars  1  magnitude 
tainter  would  be  found  as  follows  :  — 


Let 


Ii  =  l- 


P  =  0.9. 


t  \  —  60  minutes. 


0+0.3979  -(-0.9  x  1.7782 
09 

and 

log  — 1  2.22  =  166  minutes  =  #2- 

For  stars  cf  higher  density  the  time  is  proportionately  shorter. 

Regarding  the  Cramer  “  inst.  iso.”  plate  curves  (Fig.  4),  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  plotted  in  similar  manner  the  exponential  curve  is 
practically  a  straight  line  with  its  mean  value  at  0.83,  which  is  in 
practical  agreement  with  Scliwarzschild,  who  found  when  using 
Schleussner  plates  P  =  0.86.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  value 
for  P  will  vary  with  plates  of  identical  “brand  ”  if  the  emulsion  be 
not  coated  in  one  operation  at  the  one  time.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  P  value  may  vary  with  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light. 

R.  James  Wallace. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon. 


SENSITISING  SOLUTIONS  FOR  PRINT-OUT  PAPERS  TO 
GIVE  BLACK  AND  BROWN  TONES. 

(Some  modified  formulae  for  the  making  of  plain  paper  are  given 
in  a  recent  issue  of  “  Der  Photograph,”  by  Dr.  C.  Sturenburg,  who, 
in  recommending  their  use,  comments  upon  the  preference  now 
extended  to  printing  papers  which  give  the  rich  brown  tone  of  a 
mezzotint  engraving,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  natural 
texture  of  the  paper.— Eds.  “B.J.”) 

These  conditions,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  realisable  by  the  "use  of  a 
paper  which  the  photographer  can  prepare  for  himself  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  and  requires  only  to  fix  and  wash.  The  following  formulae 
and  methods  of  preparation  are  recommended. 

For  a  paper  which  shall  give  a  black  tone  10  gms.  of  sodium  phos¬ 
phate  and  20  gms.  of  gelatine  are  dissolved  in  1,000  ecs.  of  water. 
To  this  warm  solution  10  ccs.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  shellac  m 
alcohol  are  added.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  dipped  in  this  warm 
solution  and  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has 
penetrated  it.  In  place  of  immersion  the  solution  may  be  applied 
with  a  brush,  and  the  dried  paper  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  order  to  sensitise  it  the  following  silver  bath  is  prepared  : 

Silver  nitrate  .  120  gms. 

Boric  acid  . 10  gms. 

Potass  chlorate  .  20  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

The  paper  is  floated  on  this  bath  for  about  five  minutes  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  Printing  takes  place  very  quickly,  and  the  prints  are 
then  washed  and  placed  in  a  plain  bath  of  hypo  of  10  per  cent, 
strength,  again  washed  and  dried. 

A  second  method  (for  brown-toned  prints)  is  as  follows:  — 


Soft  gelatine  .  10  gms. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  6  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  2  gms. 

Borax  .  2  gms. 

Sodium  phosphate  .  6  gms. 

Potass,  bichromate,  10  per  cent,  solution...  3  drops. 

Water  .  300  ccs. 


The  above  proportions  give  a  deep  brown  tone.  For  a  black  tone 
only  8  gms.  of  borax  should  be  taken  and  9  gms.  of  sodium  phos¬ 
phate.  For  sepia  tones  the  proportions  should  be  borax  15  gms., 
sodium  phosphate  2  gms. 

This  warm  solution  is  applied  freely  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a 
brush,  the  paper  being  pinned  to  a  board.  After  drying,  the  paper 
is  sensitised  in  : — ■ 


Silver  nitrate  .  15  gms. 

Lead  nitrate  .  15  gms. 

Distilled  water  .  240  ccs. 


Ammonia  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  this  bath  until  a  slight  per¬ 
manent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  bath  is  then  exposed  to  light 
until  the  precipitate  has  settled  and  is  then  filtered.  The  paper  may 
be  sensitised  by  liberal  application  of  the  solution  with  a  brush. 
In  its  sensitive  condition  the  paper  will  keep  a  few  days.  It  may  he 
fairly  deeply  printed,  and  the  prints  then  given  a  few  minutes  in  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  rinsed  and  fixed  in  a  hype  solution  con¬ 
taining  180  gms.  hypo  per  1,000  ccs.  of  water.  This  is  followed  by 
the  usual  washing. 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  the  examinations  held  on  April  28  and  May  1  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  following  papers  and  practical  exer¬ 
cises  were  set  in  photography.  The  number  following  each  question 
is  that  of  the  number  of  marks  given  for  it. 

Ordinary  Grade. 

Written  Examination. 

1.  The  following  formulae  for  development,  accompanying  each 
box  of  plates  sent  out  by  a  popular  maker,  is  a  fail'  sample  of  the 
usual  instructions,  with  British  weights  and  measures.  Would  you 
advise  any  improvement,  and,  if  so,  what,  in  the  mode  of  stating 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients? 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Pyro  Developer. 

To  those  who  prefer  a  vigorous  negative  the  following  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  — 


Sol.  1.  Pyro  . .  1  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  .  50  grs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  .  50  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . 8  ozs. 

Water  to  make  .  80  ozs. 

Sol.  2.  Sodium  carbonate  .  8  ozs. 

Water  to  make  ....] .  80  ozs. 

Use  equal  parts  of  solutions  1  and  2. 

For  softer  negatives  the  following  may  be  used:  — 

A.  Water  .  16  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals)  .  1  oz. 

Pyro  .  1  02  • 

Citric  acid  .  20  grs. 

B.  Water  .  16  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) .  4  ozs. 

C.  Water  . 16  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  .  4  ozs. 

To  develop  take 

A .  1  oz- 

B .  1  oz- 

q .  1  oz. 

Water  . 0  ozs- 


(a)  Taking  1  oz.  of  the  first-named  complete  developer,  what  would] 
it  contain? 

(b)  What  are  the  contents  of  an  ounce  of  the  second  “  for  softer 
negatives”?  (30  marks.) 

2.  Given  a  batch  of  negatives  thoroughly  washed  and  ready  to 
be  dried,  how  would  you  proceed  to  dry  them,  (a)  twelve  hours 
being  allowed,  (b)  half-hour  only  being  allowed?  In  either  case, 
what  troubles  might  possibly  occur,  and  how  would  you  renie  J 
them?  (30.) 

3.  What  strength  would  you  recommend  for  a  “hypo”  fixing 
solution  for  negatives?  How  would  you  decide  when  to  remove 
the  plate  from  the  solution?  What  method  would  you  adopt  tor 
freeing  it  from  the  “hypo”?  (25.) 

4.  Of  what  is  the  film  of  an  average  dry-plate  of  the  present  day 
composed?  (40.) 

5.  Explain  the  action  of  the  developer  upon  an  exposed  gelatine 
dry-plate?  (40.) 
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6.  For  use  in  various  departments  of  photographic  work,  dishes 
of  many  kinds  of  material  are  purchasable  ;  state  what  material  or 
materials  and  what  colour  or  colours  you  would  prefer,  and  give 
your  reasons  for  such  preference.  (30.) 

7.  If  the  inside  of  the  bellows  of  a  camera  had  lost  its  original 
dead  black  appearance  and  become  grey  and  worn-looking,  would 
any  ill-effect  be  produced  when  using  it?  If  so,  how  would  you  pro¬ 
vide  against  it?  In  re-blacking  the  interior  of  a  dark  slide  how 
would  you  proceed,  and  what  materials  would  you  employ?  (35.) 

8.  Having  a  whole-plate  (8^  ins,  x  65  ins.)  camera  capable  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  18  ins.,  what  is  the  extreme  size  you  could,  with  it, 
enlarge  a  head  I5  ins.  from  chin  to  top  of  head  when  rising  (a)  an 
8-in.  focus  lens  and  (b)  a  5-in.  focus  lens?  (40.) 

9.  In  the  case  of  a  gelatine  dry-plate  negative  badly  cracked, 
but  with  the  film  itself  not  ruptured,  how  would  you  transfer  the 
film  to  another  unbroken  glass  plate?  What  risks  would  occur,  and 
how  would  you  combat  them?  (35.) 

10.  Some  makers  advertise  lenses  as  specially  valuable  on  account 
of  their  so-called  “  depth  of  focus.”  Have  you  found,  in  your  own 
experience,  such  claim  to  be  well  founded?  On  what  does  this 
“  depth  ”  depend?  (30.) 

11.  Give  formulae  for  the  composition  of  a  developer  and  a  clear¬ 
ing  solution  for  platinotype  printing.  (30.) 

12.  How  would  the  resulting  prints  on  platinotype  paper  be 
affected  if  the  paper  had  been  insufficiently  protected  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  some  weeks?  (30.) 

13.  Used  in  a  studio  20  ft.  long,  what  is  the  longest  focus  a  lens 
could  have  so  that  a  full-length  standing  figure  6  ft.  high  could  be 
taken  for  a  cabinet  size  (5^  ins.  x  4  ins.)  picture,  leaving  §  in.  space 
above  his  head  and  5  in.  below  his  feet  on  the  print?  (40.) 

Honours  Grade. 

Written  Paper. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image.  State  any  objections  to  it  which  appeal  to 
you.  (60  marks.) 

2.  A  lens  is  made  of  glass,  having  a  refractive  index  of  1.52.  It  is 
equi-convex,  and  has  a  focus  of  12  ins.  What  is  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  two  surfaces?  (40.) 

3.  What  are  the  essential  principles  of  sensitometers  for  three- 
colour  work?  (50.) 

4.  You  are  given  colour  screens  which  are  not  perfectly  plane.  By 
preference  where  should  such  screens  be  placed?  Give  yo  u  1 
reasons.  (30.) 

5.  A  good  lantern  slide  has  to  be  made  by  contact  on  a  fairly  rapid 
lantern  plate  from  a  very  thin  negative.  Describe  how  you  would 
set  about  making  it.  (50.) 

6.  Describe  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  method  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  rapidities  of  plates.  Point  out  anything  which  militate 
against  the  absolute  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  method.  (  0.) 

7.  Name  any  metallic  salts  (other  than  silver  salts)  which  aie  sen 
sitive  to  light.  (30.) 

8.  Discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  having  an  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  between  the  two  components  of  a  doublet  lens.  (  •/ 

9.  Describe  the  single  transfer  carbon  printing  process.  (30.) 

10.  State  what  you  know  about  flashlight  photography  as  regards 
time  of  exposure  and  ingredients  employed  to  produce  the  as  1. 

(40.) 

11.  Give  the  formula  for  an  acid  fixing  bath,  and  state  any  achan- 
>  tages  it  possesses  over  the  ordinary  hyposulphite  bath.  (30.) 

12.  Describe  some  plan  by  which  you  can  use  with  safety  platt  ^ 
that  are  liable  to  frill.  (40.) 

. 

Practical  Examination. 

1.  Copy  the  engraving  given  you,  making  the  image  as  huge  as 
possible  on  a  half-plate. 

2.  Dry  off  the  above  negative  with  methylated  spirit  and  take 
contact  print  from  it  on  bromide  paper. 

3.  Print  the  negative  given  you  on  carbon  paper,  double  transfe  1 . 

4.  Intensify  the  negative  given  you. 


PIPE-DREAM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Among  the  forms  of  photograph  of  a  kind  to  attract  attention  which 
have  come  under  our  notice  of  late,  the  most  striking  is  undoubtedly 
that  devised  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Barefoot,  of  the  Dixon  Studio,  Toronto, 
and  called  by  him  “Pipe-dream  Pictures.”  The  novelty  of  the 
setting  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  photographer 
are  best  summed  up  in  the  expressive  phrase  applied  to  it  by  Mr. 
Barefoot,  “  It’s  a  winner.” 

In  response  to  our  request  for  a  print  for  reproduction  and  some 
account  of  the  process,  Mr.  Barefoot  writes  as  follows:  — 

“  To  make  a  ‘pipe-dream  picture  ’  you  take  a  negative  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  you  may  choose  on  a  wffiite  ground.  Vignette  it  in  on  your 


panel  sheet  of  matt-surface  paper,  an 
negative  of  a  pipe  the  required  size, 
bottom  of  the  same  panel  sheet  of  p; 
develop  the  print  in  the  usual  way.  ti.x 
print  under  pressure  to  keep  flat.  1  he 
hand,  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  eott> 


Pi 


same  time  from  a 
in  that  also  on  the 
•v.  This  being  done,  you 
id  wash,  and  then  dry  the 
dke  effect  is  now  put  in  by 
and  graphite,  and  etched 


ou  may  require. 


A  soft  rubbei 


out  with  a  rubber  to  the  design 
used  for  the  etching. 

“These  novelties  are  very  simple  and  easiy  made 
dressed  our  Christmas  window  with  them— it  being  th 
anee  of  a  ‘pipe-dream’  in  photographic  form  m  Amen 
attracted  no  small  amount  of  attention  from  the  public. 


and 

first 
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Photomechanical  notes. 


Another  EtcHing  Machine. 

The  patent  specification  (No.  13,452,  1908)  is  just  published  of  an 
etching  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Holt,  the  managing  director  of 
the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Swam,  Limited,  at  Barnet.  The  machine 
consists  of  an  etching  bath,  in  which  the  plates  are  laid  in  the 
etching  solution.  Just  above  them  is  arranged  a  disc,  which  is 
caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  small  motor.  On  the  face  of  the 
disc  are  fixed  vertically  small  blades  or  vanes  so  constructed  that 
the  rotation  causes  them  to  make  a  maximum  agitation  of  the 
liquid. 

The  idea  would  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  those  of  Concewitz, 
who  whirls  the  plate  in  the  bath,  and  Albert,  who  agitates  the 
liquid  by  a  reciprocating  movement.  The  special  claims  of  this 
machine  are  that  it  is  durable  and  effective,  that  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained  in  a  very  expeditious,  economical,  and  satisfactory 
manner ;  further,  that  it  is  silent,  and  can  be  run  at  small  cost. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  these  days  of  etching  machines,  that 
the  only  way  to  facilitate  etching  mechanically  (the  strength  of 
mordant  and  other  conditions  remaining  the  same)  is  to  remove 
rapidly  the  reaction  products  and  bring  fresh  mordant  to  bear  on 
the  metal  to  be  etched.  That  is  the  reason  why  violent  shaking 
of  the  bath,  or  violent  brushing  of  the  plate,  hastens  the  process. 
The  point,  therefore,  to  be  determined  is  which  method  of  removing 
these  reaction  products  is  the  most  effective.  In  copper  etching  with 
iron  perchloride  without  agitation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  face¬ 
down  etching  is  better  than  face-up  etching,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  the  copper  chlorides  formed  sink,  and  if  the  plate  is  laid 
in  the  bath  face  up  the  reaction  products  fill  up  the  etched  spaces, 
and  if  they  are  then  removed  by  surface  agitation  the  side-spreading 
action  is  much  greater  than  it  is  when  the  mordant  is  allowed  to 
act  from  below,  because  the  chlorides,  iii  the  latter  case, 
sink  then  into  the  bath  and  not  into  the  etched  .  spaces, 
and  leave  fresh  copper  exposed  automatically.  There  is  no 
advantage  gained  by  etching  in  a  still  bath  with  zince  face 
down,  because  some  of  the  reaction  products  are  gas 
bubbles,  which  cling  to  the  surface  and  spoil  the  etching  unless 
they  are  removed.  But  it  is  certain  that  violent  rocking  of  the 
bath  or  violent  brushing  of  the  plate  also  increases  the  width  of  the 
etching  action  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  and  that  until  some  other 
method  is  found  to  be  better  it  is  probable  that  either  raining  down 
the  mordant  or  spraying  it  up  will  be  found  superior  for  both 
zinc  or  copper.  Comparative  tests  on  different  machines,  some 
using  agitation  of  the  bath  solution,  others  using  spraying  methods, 
have  shown,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  greater  depth  for  the  same 
width  or  a  lesser  width  for  the  same  depth  in  the  case  of  the 
spraying  machines,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  other  machines. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  of  the  machines  so  far  on  the 
market  give  superior  results  to  hand-rocked  tub-etching. 

"WHite-Letter  Process. 

A  correspondent  writes: — “Have  you  at  any  time  given  under 
'  Patent  News  ’  or  elsewhere  details  of  Baker’s  ‘  line-tone  ’  and  white- 
letter  processs,  and  if  so,  could  you  give  me  date  or  number  of 
issue?  Failing  this  could  you  give  me  the  number  of  the  patents?  ” 

We  believe  these  are  secret  processes,  and  we  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  them  referred  to  as  patented.  The  white-letter 
process  is  a  transposition  method,  and  such  “reverses’’  can  be 
simply  attained1  as  follows: — Take  a  good  black  impression  of  the 
matter  desired  to  be  tiansposed,  and  immediately  dust  over  it  dry 
oxalic  acid  in  powder,  brushing  away  all  powder  that  does  not 
adhere  to  the  ink.  Cover  the  litho.  stone  or  zinc  plate  with 
a  thin  even  film  of  transfer  ink.  Place  the  print  in  a  damping 
book  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  stone,  pull 
through  the  press  with  good  pressure  and  remove.  The  acid  has 
now  penetrated  the  ink  and  the  stone  can  be  gummed  up  and 
washed  out  as  usual. 

Another  method  is  to  dust  the  ink  impression  with  powdered 
gum  arabic,  and  lay  this  down  on  a  stone  previously  damped  with 
water  applied  with  a  clean  cloth.  Pull  through  the  press,  and 
the  gum  will  adhere  to  the  moist  stone.  The  stone  can  then  be 


rubbed  up  with  ink  and  turpentine,  dried  and  treated  in  the  i  nud 
manner,  when  a-  “reverse”  will  be  the  result.  The  former  method 
is  said  to  give  the  sharper  results. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENT 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for  :  — 

Printing. — No.  10,260.  Improvements  in  photo-mechanical  print¬ 
ing.  Oliver  Samuel  Dawson ,  254a,  High  Holborn,  London. 


patent  news. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — aire  treated  in 

“  Photo  Mechanical  .Votes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

April  26  and  May  1  :  — 

Hanging  Device. — No.  9.865.  Improvements  in  devices  for  hang¬ 
ing  photographs  and  other  objects.  Ivan  August  Mauritz 
Larsson,  65,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Bioscopes.  No.  9,876.  Apparatus  applicable  to  bioscopes  for 
minimising  the  risks  of  fires.  Frank  Porter  and  British  Bioscope 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  11,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Emulsions. — No.  9,900.  Improvements  in  photographic  emulsions 
of  phosphate  of  silver.  William  John  Wilson,  Paget  House, 
Watford,  Herts. 

Cinematography  in  Colours. — No.  9,912.  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  cinematography  in  colours.  Henry  William  Hamblin 
Palmer,  52,  Stephens  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Films. — No.  9,925.  Improvements  in  photographic  films.  John 
Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester,  for  John  Edward 
Thornton,  United  States. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  10,059.  Improvements  in  and  con¬ 
nected  with  colour  photography.  Louis  Weigert-Sterne,  77, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Mounting. — No.  10,205.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the 
mounting  of  photographic  and  other  pictures  and  the  like.  James 
Bert  Bowden  Bailey,  Montague  Picton  Prout,  and  Frederick 
William  Emuss,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Viewing  Photographs.- — No.  10,207.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  obtaining  and  viewing  of  photographic  images.  Andrew 
Lincoln  Jackson,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Emulsions. — No.  10,284.  Improvements  in  photographic  emulsions. 
William  John  Wilson,  Paget  House,  Watford. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  10,292.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  projecting  series  of  luminous  pictures.  Georg  Mewes,  31, 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  10,351.  Improvements  relating  to 
colour  photography.  Richard  Merkel,  17,  Holborn,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free ,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case i  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  11,396,  1908  (May  27,  1907). 
The  invention  relates  to  safety  mechanism  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  in  the  cinematograph  projector,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
celluloid  melts  before  burning  and  for  melting  requires  heat 
which)  arises  first  from  the  source  which  causes  the  ignition  and 
after  by  the  flame  of  the  already,  burning  celluloid.  By  pressing 
the  ignited  band  between  two  solid  parts,  such  as  plates,  rollers 
or  jaws,  the  fire  is  extinguished ;  the  same  result  is  obtained 
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when  the  burning  band  is  freely  placed  between  such  solid  parts 
separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  an  interval  which  can  amount 
to  a.  seventh  of  an  inch  and  even  more.  The  part®  then  exercise 
at  a  distance  a  cooling  action  on  the  flame  and  thus  prevent  the 
next  point  of  the  band  from  melting  and  which  otherwise  would 
become  ignited.  The  cooling  action  is  so  effective  that  the  fire  is 
extinguished  even  when  the  band  is  in  motion  between  the  solid 
parts;  therefore  the  larger  the  interval  between  these  parts 
and  the  higher  the  speed  of  travel  of  the  band,  a  greater  length 
of  the  band  must  be  comprised  between  the  cooling  parts  for  en¬ 
suring  perfect  extinguishment;  the  result  is  more  perfect  when  the 
parts  are  of  metallic,  good-conductive  materials.  But,  in  cinemato¬ 
graphic  practice  when  sufficiently  good  conditions  do  not  exist  or 
when  the  celluloid  is  particularly  inflammable,  the  action  of  the 
cooling  parts  causes  at  least  an  enormous  checking  in  the  speed 
of  the  conflagration,  enabling  an  automatic  apparatus  to  separate 
the  ignited  portion  of  the  band  from  the  other  portion  thereof. 

■  either  by  cutting  the  band  or  by  compressing  it  before  its  entrance 
into  the  fireproof  film  magazine  ;  said  entrance  being  simultaneously 
closed  by  the  same  operation  of  cutting  or  compressing,  and  thus 
all  further  danger  is  prevented.  Arnedee  Lertourne,  2c  rue  Payee, 
Rouen,  Seine-Inferieure,  France. 


Analecta* 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


A  Copying  Dodge. 

A  task  I  have  just  had  to  perform,  writes  Mr.  Ralph  Earle,  in 
Photography  and  Focus'”  for  May  11,  was  the  copying  of  a 
esign  to  which  had  been  attached  a  water-colour  sketch,  which 
ad  apparently  been  toned  down  all  over  with  some  wash.  Every 
xposure  on  the  whole  thing  resulted  in  either  the  design  being 
opelessly  over-exposed  or  the  sketch  equally  hopelessly  under- 
xposed.  The  sight  of  a  sheet  of  orange-paper  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  dodge  to  me,  and  this  proved  to  be  an  effective  solution  of  the 
roblem.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the  orange-paper  with  a  sharp  knife 
•nd  a  glass  plate  as  a  guide,  so  that  it  exactly  fitted  the  water  - 
olour,  and  the  paper  was  then  laid  down  on  the  design,  with  the 
rater-colour  showing  through  the  hole.  In  this  condition  an  exposure 
f  thirty  minutes — which  experience  had  shown  to  be  about  right 
>r  the  water-colour — was  given.  The  paper  was  then  removed, 
fithout  disturbing  the  other  arrangements  in  the  slightest,  and  a 
urther  exposure  of  two  minutes  was  given  to  the  whole  design, 
he  result  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  Black  paper  or  black 
elvet  would  perhaps  have  answered  better,  but  the  orange-p*aper 
as  handy,  and  seemed  to  do  all  that  was  needed. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

ipril  29  to  May  17. — Photo  Club  de  Paris.  Secretary  General, 
Photo  Club,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

fay  20  to  27. — Malvern  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  May  10.  Sec., 
J.  B.  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 

uly  7  and  8. — Canterbury  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  June  23. 
Sec.,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 


‘  Old  Coachixg  Days.” — Lovers  of  Dickens  will  doubtless  wel- 
>ine  this  little  booklet  which  gives  an  account  of  the  early  days  of 
The  White  Horse  Cellar,”  so  familiar  to  readers  of  “  Pickwick,” 
-Jng  the  chief  place  of  departure  and  arrival  for  the  old  time 
caches.  Two  specially  interesting  features  are  the  eight  illustra- 
»ns  m  colour,  reproduced  in  miniature  from  old!  sporting  prints  of 
o  period,  and  the  table  of  fares  compiled  from  old  way-bills  and 
her  coaching  records.  The  little  book  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
;hed  for  the  present  proprietor  of  this!  old  time  hostelry  by 
essrs.  Ward1  and  Co.,  of  34,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
•C.,  from  whom  copies  may  be  obtained,  price  one  shilling  net. 


Dew  Apparatus,  §c. 


Ihe  Ruby  Reflex  Camera.  Made  by  The  Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
Ihe  instrument  sold  under  this  name  is  made  by  the  Thornton- 
1  ickard  Go.  at  a  lower  price  than  the  “  Royal  Ruby  ”  reflex,  which  is 
built  with  a  pull-down  baseboard  carrying  the  universal  front  of 
the  Thornton-Pickard  design.  This  form  of  construction  gives  a 


very  great  range  of  movement,  but  in  the  “  Ruby  Reflex.  ”  the  makers 
supply  an  instrument  which,  while  possessing  a  lesser  range  of  move¬ 
ment,  can  claim  to  have  one  advantage  over  its  more  expensive 
fellow  inasmuch  as  it  is  ready  for  use  without  the  need  of  drawing 
out  the  front  upon  its  baseboard.  The  camera  is  of  the  single¬ 
extension  pattern,  is  provided  with  a  rise-of-front  movement,  and 
has  the  hood  instantly  detachable  for  cleaning  the  ground -glass, 
two  movements  which  may  be  considered  essential  in  a  reflex  instru¬ 
ment.  The  chief  feature,  however,  of  the  camera,  and  one  which 
renders  it  extremely  good  value  for  the  price  charged  for  it,  is  the 
shutter,  which  is  of  quite  distinct  pattern  from  any  hitherto  ur  l 


on  the  Thornton-Pickard  manufactures.  Its  chief  claims  to  com¬ 
mendation,  and  they  are  particularly  strong  ones,  are  first  that  it 
is  self-capping,  protecting  the  plate  when  the  shutter  is  re-wom.  !  ; 
that  all  the  speeds  are  instantly  obtained  simply  by  turning  the 
winding-key,  and  this  whether  the  shutter  is  set  or  run  down  ; 
that  setting  is  done  with  a  very  quick  wind,  only  about  half  a  tir.n 
of  the  milled  head  being  necessary  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  construction 
of  the  shutter  provides  for  a  perfectly  taut  blind,  the  aperture  in 
which  is  locked  for  each  speed  and  does  not  vary  as  the  blind  runs 
down.  In  a  reflex  camera  particularly  a  self-capping  shutter  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  since  it  prevents  inadvertent  re  exposu  e 
the  plate,  even  when  the  camera  is  not  provided  with  an  automatic 
return  of  the  mirror  to  the  down  position.  In  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  camera  this  also  is  done  so  that  the  me  of  the  instrument 
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is  reduced  simply  to  the  one  movement  of  re-winding  the  shutter 
after  exposure  and  placing  any  plate  in  position  in  its  dark -slide  or 
by  means  of  a  changing  box  or  other  device.  As  the  mirror  may, 
however,  be  instantly  locked  in  the  up  position  so  that  a  clear  course 
is  provided  from  the  lens  to  the  plate,  the  camera  serves  very  con¬ 
veniently  for  use  on  a  stand,  and  here  the  quickness  with  which  the 
shutter  gives  the  full  opening  of  the  plate  and  may  be  thus  used 
either  for  time  or  bulb  exposures,  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the 


arrangements.  In  giving  this  description  of  the  mere  convenience 
of  the  movements  we  should  not  do  the  camera  justice  if  we  omitted 
1 )  ay  that  in  smoothness  and  silence  of  running  the  shutter  is 
a  gother  excellent,  and  certainly  marks  an  advance,  from  the  point/ 
of  .  w  of  the  practical  user,  in  focal-plane  shutters.  With  all  this 
convenience  and  efficiency  the  camera  in  quarter-plate  size  is  priced 
a  ou-v  £7  without  lens,  but  with  three  double  dark-slides,-  or  with 
Tho  -toii-Pickard  “Ruby”  anastigmat  fl 6.8,  the  price  is  £10. 

Ti  •  Soho  ”  Viewing  Mirror  Attachment  for  Reflex  Cameras,  and 
new  models  of  the  “Soho”  Reflex.  Sold  by  Marion  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

As  everyone  who  has  used  a  reflex  knows,  that  type  of  instrument 
possesses  the  drawback— -we  would'  almost  say  the  one  drawback — 
of  requiring  to  be  held  in  a  somewhat  low  position  in  order  to  secure 


a  convenient  view  of  the  ground-glass  screen.  We  have  heard  of 
heroic  expedients  undertaken  in  order  to  adopt  a-  more  lofty  point 
of  view  :  some  photographers  have  declared  their  advocacy  of  holding 
the  camera  upside  down  at  arm’s-length  above  the  head,  in  which 
position  the  picture  upon  the  screen  may  be  seen  and  focussed.  This 
method,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  uncomfortable  and  apt  to  attract 
remark,  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Messrs. 
Marion,  in  introducing  a  mirror  attachment  for  the  hood  of  the 
camera,  have  provided  photographers  with  the  means  of  doing  prac¬ 


tically  the  same  thing  in  a  much  more  convenient  way.  The  minor 
may  be  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hood,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  anji 
the  image  formed  on  the  ground-glass  observed  in  it,  a  plan  which 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,. allows  of  the  camera  being  held  level  with 
the  eves.  Such  a  device  has  been  embodied  as  a  fixture  in  at  least 
one  camera,  but  this  necessitates  a  hood  of  special  pattern  and  one 
less  suitable  when  viewing  the  picture  in  the  ordinary  way.  More¬ 
over,  the  detachable  mirror  being  hinged  to  the  frame  by  which  it 
is  affixed  to  the  hood,  the  height  at  which  the  camera  is  held  mav  be 
varied  simply  by  giving  the  proper  inclination  to  the  mirror.  It  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  not  claimed  for  the  attachment  that  the  full 
size  of  the  picture  can  Ire  seen  in  the  mirror,  but  a  little  experience 
of  the  accessory  shows  that  very  good  judgment  may  be  made  as  to 
the  picture  being  actually  obtained,  and  focussing  may  be  done  just 
as  when  the  customary  position  is  taken.  Messrs.  Marion  supply  the 
mirror  attachment  mounted  so  that  the  glass  is  protected  when 
detached  from  the  mirror,  and  may  be  carried  flat  in  the  pocket  or  in 
the  camera  case.  This  useful  accessory  is  certain  to  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  users  of  reflector  cameras,  inasmuch  as  it  removes,  as  we 
have  said,  the  one  disability  of  this  type  of  instrument.  The  price- 


of  the  attachment  covered  in  leather  is  12s.  6d.  in  quarter-plate  size; 
postcard  13s.  6d.,  5x4  14s.  6d.,  and  half-plate  16s.  6d. 

In  the  1909  model  of  the  “  Soho  ”  reflex  camera,  an  instrument 
which  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  of  excellent  manufacture 
and  moderate  price,  several  improvements  have  been  made  which  . 
materially  enhance  the  working  qualities  of  the  instrument.  In  the 
first  place,  a  lever  adjustment  of  the  rising  front  is  provided  whereby  j 
the  movement  is  adjusted  to  a  nicety  while  the  operator  has  his  eyes  j 
on  the  focussing  screen.  This  is  a  feature  of  a  reflex  camera  which 
is  appreciated  as  much  as  any.  Almost  equal  in  importance,  though 
perhaps  not  so  clearly  recognised  as  such  by  those  unused  to  a 
reflex,  is  the  ready  accessibility  of  the  ground-glass  for  cleaning  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  now  provided  in  the  new  model  of  the  “  Soho, .  the 
hood  being  hinged  to  the  front  and  immediately  raised  releasing  a 
catch.  On  a  dusty  day  the  focussing  .screen  may  receive  a  layer  of 
dust  which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  a  sharp  focus,  and  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  camera  has  to  be  used  in  the  rain,  drops  of  water 
falling  and  spreading  on  the  focussing  screen  will  again  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  be  certain  of-  accurate  focussing,  particular  y 
when  using  lenses  of  large  aperture.  The  shutter  of  the  camera  &>■ 
been  further  modified'  so  that  the  actual  speeds  for  each  width  oi 
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slit  are  recorded  and  all  calculation  dispensed  with.  The  prices 
of  the  “Soho”  reflex  thus  improved  remain  the  same,  and  are  given 
in  full  in  a  new  twenty-page  list  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co. 

A  further  new  pattern  of  the  “  Soho  ”  reflex  is  one  especially  made 
for  use  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  made  throughout  in  teak,  polished, 
and  bound  with  brass  where  necessary,  and  of  course  without  a 
leather  covering.  The  hood  and  bellows  are  made  of  best  Russian 
leather,  whilst  the  dark-slides  are  also  of  teak  and  brass-bound  in 
both  the  solid  and.  book-form  patterns.  The  apparatus  is  evidently 
of  a  kind  to  withstand  the  trying  conditions  of  hot,  moist,  climates, 
and  is  issued  in  the  quarter-plate  size,  complete  with  lens  and  three 
double  solid  plate-holders,  at  the  price  of  £17  17s. 

The  stereoscopic  pattern  of  the  “  Soho  ”  reflex,  introduced  some 
'little  time  ago,  is  built  to  take  plates  5^  x  3^  inches  (postcard)  size, 
the  stereoscopic  division  being  ingeniously  fitted  at  the  back  of  the 
camera,  so  that  it  is  almost  instantly  removable  when  using  the 
instrument  for  single  pictures  the  full  size  of  the  plate.  The  panel 
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carrying  the  pair  of  lenses  is  similarly  quickly  removed,  and  the 
instrument  thus  allows  of  ordinary  stereoscopic  photography  being 
practised  while,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  the  user  to  obtain  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  very  pleasing  shape,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
of  5i  x  inches.  The  price  of  the  “Soho”  stereo  reflex  complete 
with  three  solid  plate-holders  and  stereoscopic  division,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  mounting  of  the  two  lenses,  is  £14  10s. 


l)eu)  Materials,  $c. 

— — — - — 

The  Lumiere  Film  Block. — By  the  omission  of  two  letters  from 
the  notice  of  last  week  we  were  made  to  say  that  :  Separating 

papers  are  used  between  the  films.”  The  sentence  should,  of  couise, 
be:  “No  separating  papers  are  used,”  etc.  The  error,  we  hope, 
will  have  been  obvious  from  the  context  in  which  the  very  effecti\  e 
opaque  backing  and  separating  pellicles  were  described. 

Photographic  Mounts  for  Professionals. — Since  in  our  issue  of 
March  26  we  gave  a  description  of  current  styles  of  commercial 
mounts  under  the  title  “Mounts  and  Mounting  of  Jo-day,  rye 
have  had1  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance'  of  still 
other  products  than  those  mentioned  in  this  article.  Many  of  our 
readers  know  the  work  in  mount  designing  and  manufacture  of 
Messrs.  Witt  and  Wesley  (the  British  Photo-Mount  Co.),  who  a 
few  months  ago  moved  from  the  West-End  of  London  to  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Tottenham,  and  have  there  established  a  factory  which  is 
probably  unique  in  this  country  in  its  provision  of  the  mos«. 
modern  machinery  for  mount  making.  The  modern  photographic 
mount,  simple  as  it  is  in  design  and  effect,  calls  for  a  surprising 
number  of  operations,  and  for  several  of  great  mechanical  nicety, 
such  as  the  adjustment  of  a  paste-on  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the 
complete  mount.  Messrs.  Witt  and  Wesley  manufacture  only  the 


high-class  mount;  the  cheap  article  they  leave  to  others,  for  they 
deal  almost  solely  with  photographers  able  to  use  mounts  as  good 
each  of  their  kind  as  can  be  made.  Their  business  is  chiefly 
directly  with  the  photographer,  and  in  most  cases  they  make  to 
order ;  thus-  they  have  little  stock  and  the  specimens  we  secured 
on  our  visit  were  mostly  those  thrown  out  as  not  good  enough  to 
supply.  These,  however,  sufficed  to  show  the  beautiful  styles  in 
mountings.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  mounts  are  those  of 
mounted  or  plain  vellum  bearing  a  tint  or  copper  plate  engraving. 
The  latter  by  their  beautiful  fineness  present  an  appearance  much 
superior  to  that  of  lithography.  Messrs.  Witt  and  Wesley  make 
and  retain  dies  for  a  photographer’s  exclusive  use.  In  mounts 
sold  as  B.P.M.C..  of  linen  texture  and  two  or  more  tints,  the 
linen  effect  is  very  nicely  obtained,  and  the  mounted-on  tint  shows 
not  the  faintest  sign  of  an  edge  owing  to  the  enormous  pressure 
used  in  affixing  it.  The  result  might  be  by  litho  so  even  is  the 
surface,  but  the  tint  has  the  linen  surface  and  presents  a  better 
surface  for  mounting  on  than  a  litho  tint.  In  colour  tones,  too, 
these  mounts  include  some  delightful  examples  of  harmony,  and  the 
makers  justly  point  with  pride  to  some  in  which  a  plate-mark  is 
put  round  the  mounted  tint.  Cosways,  C.  de  Y.,  and  other  mounts 
are  produced  of  very  choice  design,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  mount  is 
beyond  the  makers’  skill.  (Messrs.  Witt  and  Wesley  evidently  take 
a  great  personal  interest  in  their  business,  are  ruthless  hr  discard¬ 
ing  imperfect  mounts,  and  show  in  all  their  work  a  very  nice  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  requirements  of  refined  portrait  photographers. 

Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House.  Farringdon  Avenue, 
E.C.,  have  also  sent  us  examples  of  their  latest  styles  in  mounts 
for  professional  portraits.  They  include  a  great  variety.  Of  these 
the  “Mitsi,”  a  Japanese  hand-made  mount  with  the  mill  edges,  pro¬ 
vides  a  very  handsome  style  of  mounting.  A  new  departure  is  a 
mount  with  a  flexible  base  with  a  fairly  stiff  paste-down,  allowing 
of  good  effects  by  the  ordinary  method  of  mounting.  It  is  invidious 
to  specify  particular  items  where  there  are  so  many  nice  in  design 
and  colour,  but  from  the  collection  before  us  we  may  mention  the 
“  Greville,”  a  canvas  surface,  fawn  mount  with  embossed  plate- 
mark  ;  the  “  No.  2  Cosway,”  made  in  cream  and  white,  with  im¬ 
pressed  plate-mark  and  natural  edges ;  the  “  Cambric  ’  portfolio, 
another  of  the  popular  canvas  mounts  ;  and  the  "  Ideal  folkm  com¬ 
posed  of  a  cover  imitating  coarse  brown  canvas  containeig  a 
“  ©anvas  ”  board  Avith  cream  tint.  Messrs.  Butcher  would  remind 
our  readers  that  by  the  absorption  of  the  firm  of  Chas.  Tyler  and 
England  Bros.,  Ltd.,  they  at  the  same  time  took  over  their  exten¬ 
sive  mount  factory,  which  they  haA'e  still  further  improved  and 
enlarged  :  therefore  buyers  hai’e  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ail 
their  mounts  are  of  British  manufacture. 

Lilywhite  Medium  Speed  Bromide  Card. — The  Halifax  l’hoto- 
graphic  Co.  have  just  produced  a  card  of  the  bromide  class  which  is 
slower  in  speed  than  ordinary  bromide  and  gives  prints  of  greater 
vigour  than  the  “  Standard  ”  Lilywhite  brand.  We  found  the  paper 
to°  give  excellent  and  plucky  results  from  negatives  of  average 
contrast — negatives  about  right  for  P.O.P.  printing— and  to  develop 
to  a  fine  black  colour.  The  ad  A' ant-age  of  a  card  such  as  this  a\  hioh 
allows  of  brilliant  prints  being  made,  and  of  these  being  then  toned 
by  the  sulphide  process  is  one  which  photographers  doing  much 
commercial  work  Avill  appreciate. 


(Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman,  formerly  managing  directi  r  of 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  Avhose  severance  from  that  firm  avo 
announced  some  time^ago.  has  established  himself  in  business  as  a 
scientific  instrument  maker  at  Whittington  Works,  Highgate  Hill, 
London,  N.,  within  tAvo  minutes  of  the  Highgate  rube  terminus. 
Mr.  Newman’s  long  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
cameras  of  the  highest  class— the  “N.”  of  “  N.  and  G.  signifies 
Newman — is  sufficient  guarantee  that  his  skill,  we  might  almost  say 
o-enius,  as  a  mechanician  may  be  depended  upon  by  his  customers. 
He  is  prepared  to  design,  construct,  alter,  or  repair  cameras  and 
shutters  which  require  such  expert  skill  as  his.  and  the  photographer 
or  photographic  investigator  requiring  special  apparatus  can  depend 
on  getting  from  him  a  design  which  is  scientifically  right, 
workmanship  which  spares  no  pains  to  attain  reliability.  Mr. 
Newman,  having  no  trade  bias,  also  offers  his  services  to  readers 
abroad  anxious  in  purchasing  an  outfit  to  obtain  expert  advice  ami 
supervision  of  goods  purchased  by  him  for  them  in  London. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Second-hand  Studio  Cameras. — A  list  just  issued  by  the  Sloane 
Square  branch  of  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  26  and  28,  King’s 
Road,  S.W.,  gives  particulars  of  cameras  for  studio  and  field  use,  to 
be  seen  at  these  West-End  premises,  where  the  firm  offers  a  very 
large  choice  of  apparatus,  which  is  shop  soiled  or  has  been  little 
used.  The  list  includes  a  number  of  large  studio  instruments,  and 
those  in  want  of  such  apparatus  would  do  well  to  pay  a  personal 
visit  to  the  C.S.E.  establishment,  which  is  within  a  minute’s  walk 
of  Sloane  Square. 

“Miral”  Reflex  Cameras. — Messrs.  F.  V.  A.  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  the 
well-known  photographic  dealers,  of  15,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  send 
us  a  new  list  of  the  “  Miral  ”  cameras  of  Talbot  and  Earner,  whose 
sole  selling  agents  they  have  become.  The  list  specifies  the  several 
patterns  of  ‘‘  Miral  ”  reflex,  the  reversing-back  and  focal-plane  models 
of  which  particularly  are  instruments  of  excellent  construction  and 
design.  The  list  is  well  illustrated  with  specimens  of  reflex  work 
with  the  “Miral.” 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  May  15. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Beginners’  Outing  to  St.  Paul’s  Cray 
(afternoon). 

lontiiend-on-Sea.  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Hockley  Woods. 

KinrJ  g  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Lochwinnoch. 

t'  jid  :•  mpton  Camera.  Club.  Ramble  to  Cadnam. 

Sunday,  May  16. 

Bon. ugh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Malden. 

Monday,  May  17. 

,  :  ut‘.  London  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  May  18. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Ancient  Abbeys  and  Churches  of  South 
Essex."  C.  W.  Forbes. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  St.  Andrews. 

Wednesday,  May  19. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning 
of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “The  Camera  at  Home.”  E.  T.  Holding. 

Thursday,  May  20. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “A  Day  in  a  Trappist  Monastery.”  J.  A. 
Swift. 

Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

M  dlothian  Photographic  Association.  Ten  -  Minute  Lectures  on  Favourite 
Subjects. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  “  Line  and  Composition.”  P.  Bale 
Rider. 


RCWAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  May  11,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  had  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Affiliation  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean. 

'the  president  announced  that  after  lengthy  negotiations  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  removal  of  the  society  from  its  present 
prmnises  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  agreement  for 
a  lease  of  No.  35,  Russell  Square  had’  been  signed,  and1  the 
society  would  shortly  be  transferring  itself  to  the  more  commodious 
premises  at  this  address.  Members  were  therefore  advised  that 
the  enlarging  room,  dark  rooms,  and  lockers  at  66.  Russell  Square 
must  he  cleared  out  for  removal  by  the  22nd  inst.  With  the 
exception  of  the  secretary’s  office,  the  rooms  at  66.  Russell  Square 
will  he  closed  after  June  8. 

A  gift  of  a  number  of  photographic  reproductions  of  pictures 
in  t1  o  Bridgwater  collection  had  been  made  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bourke.  Mr.  Bourke,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
commented  upon  the  great  value  of  the  collection  he  had  illustrated. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Horace  Mummery  on  “  The  Way 
We  Look  at  Things,”  in  the  course  of  which  the  lecturer  took  a 
depreciatory  view  of  the  present  craving  among  photographers 
with  pictorial  aims  to  produce  something  which  compelled  attention. 


Mr.  Mummery  expressed  a  preference  foi  tin-  results  obtained  by 
“straight”  photography  as  compared  with  those  of  “control.” 
A  short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which 
the  Rev.  F.  0.  Lambert,  Messrs.  W.  Thomas,  Bale  Rider.  W  alter 
Bourke,  and  the  President  took  part. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  Charles  H.  Oakden. 
dealing  with  “  Irish  Architecture,”  on  April  30,  traced  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  a  vei’y  early  period  up  to  the  present  day.  He  showed 
many  very  fine  slides,  illustrating  the  earliest  dwellings  extant,  the 
clochans,  probably  the  same  as  the  circular  stone  houses  referred 
to  by  Julius  Caesar  as  existing  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  hLs  visit, 
the  cliff  castle  of  Dun  Engus,  the  callers  or  camps  of  Clare,  the 
curious  oratories  of  Gallerus  and  Kilmahedar ;  various  examples 
of  the  round  towers  and  the  high  crosses  were  shown  with  details 
of  the  ornamentation  and  sculptures  on  the  latter,  the  symbolism 
of  which  was  explained.  Other  slides  showed  the  decadence  in 
architecture  which  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  rebellions, 
also  the  revival  in  recent  years. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — “In  the  Solent — Cowes  Week,”  formed 
the  title  of  a  capital  lecture  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks 
It  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  slides,  chiefly  depicting 
varied  types  of  racing  yachts  and  other  craft,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  no  better  lecture-set  had  ever  been  shown  in  the  club 
rooms.  Full  of  graceful  lines,  sunshine,  and  suggestion  of  motion, 
the  slides  amply  demonstrated  that  clean,  straightforward  photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  beautiful,  true,  and  delightful,  and  in  subtlety  of 
gradation  is  unapproached  by  any  other  method  of  graphic  expres¬ 
sion.  The  lecture  had  been  preceded  by  three  consecutive  exposi¬ 
tions  on  “  processes  of  control,”  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  last  v'eek,  by  comparison,  the  photographic  atmosphere  seemed 
to  suddenly  clear  and  become  more  wholesome.  A  faithful  and 
well-tried  “  N.  and  G.”  camera  had  recorded  the  pictures,  Wratten 
lantern  plates  translated  them,  and  Mr.  Hicks  supplied  an  interesting 
and  breezy  narration. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting,  a 
most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Caird  Inglis, 
F.  S.A.  Scot.,  on  D.  0.  Hill  and  his  work.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  some  eighty  slides  made  from  original  negatives.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  exhibited  on  the  Avails  about  a  hundred  old  calotype 
prints  done  by  D.  0.  Hill  at  the  Studio  on  the  Calton  Hill,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Inglis.  Among  the  portraits  shoA\rn  Avere  Dr. 
Chalmers;  Hugh  Miller;  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
hammer ;  Dr.  Knox,  the  anatomist,  Avho  was  connected  Avith  Burke 
and  Hare;  Christopher  North  :  Sir  John  Gladstone,  of  Fasque,  father 
of  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone  ;  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe ;  George 
Combe,  the  phrenologist ;  the  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley ;  Lockhart,  the  j 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  several  other  Edinburgh  people 
of  note.  A  seiies  of  most  interesting  views  of  Edinburgh  about 
1844-66,  including  pictures  of  the  Scott  Monument  in  course  of  erec 
tion,  and  delightful  pictures  of  buildings  noAV  demolished.  Mr  I 
Inglis  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  paper  that  the  first  calotype 
taken  in  Scot1  and  was  produced  in  1840,  and  Avas  taken  at  Rossie 
Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  a  blurred  and  hazy  outline  of  an  old  lady,  who  had  been  kept 
sitting  for  twenty  minutes  in  full  sunshine.  In  concluding,  the 
lecturer  suggested  that  a  memorial  medal  he  instituted  commemora¬ 
tive  of  one  who  gave  to  photography  its  first  artistic  impetus  in 
Scotland,  this  medal  to  be  knoAvn  as  the  D.  0.  Hill  Memorial  Medal, 
and  to  be  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
The  suggestion  was  unanimously  and  heartily  appixwed  of,  and  the 
matter  remitted  to  the  Council  to  form  a  committee.  On  the  motion 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  F.  J.  Duthie,  a  \Tery  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Inglis.  Messrs.  Oliver,  McCulloch,  Baird 
Anderson,  and  W.  D.  McKay,  R.S.A.,  avere  among  those  aaIk 
expressed  their  appreciation,  etc. 


Thl  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  (1905).  Ltd.,  in  consequence  o 
the  growth  of  their  business,  have  remo\Ted  their  London  offices  am 
warehouse  to  larger  premises  at  Roman  Wall  House,  1,  Chute  he- 
Friars,  where  a  large  showroom  will  be  fitted  up,  and  specimen 
of  all  the  well-known  “  Leto  ”  materials  will  be  exhibited. 
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commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Eastman  Kodak  .Company  jof  New  Jersey. — The  Directors  have 
(declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon-  the  Common  Stock 
-of  the  Company,  payable  June  1,  1909,  to  -Stockholders  of  record 
.at  the  close  of  .business,  on  the  18th  May.  « 

Affairs  of  an  Inventor. — In  the  Chelmsford  Bankruptcy  Court, 
(held  at  the  Shire  Hall  last  week,  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  whose  address  was 
given  as  47,  Cambridge  Road,  Southend,  and  formerly  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  House,  St.  Vincent’s  Road,  West-cliff,  managing  director  of 
a  company,  appeared  for  his  public  examination.  In  a.  summary  of 
debtor’s  statement  of  affairs,  the  gross  liabilities  were  set  down  at 
£4,544  11s.  7d.,  of  wdiich  £3,780  4s.  9d.  was  expected  to  rank.  The 
assets  were  set  down  as  500  £1  shares  in  a  company,  14  £1  shares 
in  another  company,  one  good  book  debt  £966  4s.  9d.,  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  from  securities  in  the  hands  of  creditors  fully  secured  (per 
-contra),  £2,300 ;  thus  showing  a  considerable  estimated  surplus. 

In  reply  to  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  C.  Mercer),  debtor  said  the 
petitioning  creditor  was  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Wood,  Boy’s  Farm  House, 
East  Barnet,  and  he  owed  him  £118  for  money  lent  in  July,  1907, 
mainly  for  the  purposes  of  paying  the  wages  of  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  current  expenses.  He  originally  commenced  business  as 
a  manufacturer  of  celluloid  films  at  Barnet,  and  his  trading  returns 
for  the  years  1903-4-5-6  wrere  £5,145  5s.  Id.,  £5,351  15s.  lid., 
£10,034  10s.  lid  ,  and  £11,994  10s  Id.. respectively.  He  had  a  cash 
capital  of  £100,  and  two  years  afterwards  removed  the  business  to 
Nesbit  Alley.  About  1897  he  sold  the  business  to  a  private  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  afterwards  wound  up  Debtor  took  some 
machinery  as  interest  in  the  company,  but  this  was  of  no  value  at 
the  present  time  He  commenced  business  again  at  Whetstone,  and 
subsequently  obtained  land  at  Wickford  on  which  to  erect  works 
that  cost  £500.  In  December,  1907,  he  sold  the  business  with  the 
Wickford  premises  to  a  company  for  £2,540  and  £3,496  in  shares. 
He  received  £2.000  in  cash,  the  remaining  £540  being  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Wickford.  He  received  £300  on  the  turnover  in 
August,  1907,  but  could  not  give  the  date  when  he  received  the 
balance,  as  his  papers  connected  with  the  company  at  Whetstone 
were  annexed.  The  rates  had  not  been  paid  and  his  desk  was 
seized  by  the  bailiff,  whom  he  paid  out. 

Witness  said  he  received  the  shares,  but  Barclay’s  held  2)000, 
Stollwercks'1,000,  and  the  Official  Receiver  had  "500.  The  works  at 
Wickford  and  Whetstone  were  now  closed.  Mr.  McQuitty  was 
oractically  the  company,  and  he  (debtor)  was  managing  director. 
He  did  the  experimental  work  of  the  company  at  a  salary  of  £600 
i  year,  which  was  paid  up  till  January  31,  1908.  The  reason  he  did 
lot  receive  the  salary  after  that  date  was  because  the  funds  of  the 
ompany  would  not  allow  of  it.  He  would  not  accept  the  statement 
hat  he  had  carried  on  the  Serikon  Company  without  reference  to 
Ir.  McQuitty.  It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  McQuitty  lost  £4,500. 

A  number  of  the  documents  mentioned  were  perused,  and  questions 
sked  upon  them  respecting  the  formation  of  companies  and  the 
ccounts  of  the  company  w7ith  which  Mr.  McQuitty  was  connected, 
lebtoi  was  ordered  to  provide  a  cash  account  of  the  £3,950  paid  by 
Ir.  McQuitty  or  the  company  from  August  12,  1907,  and  the  date 
f  the  receiving  order. — The  examination  was  adjourned. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 

Bryan'and  Spedding,  Ltd. — Capital  "£500,  in  £1  shares.  '  Objects  : 
'o  carry  on  the  business  of  Chemists,  Druggists,  Opticians,  Dry 
alters,  Photographers,  Nature  Study  Specialists,  etc.  Private 
ompany.  Registered  Office,  48,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 


Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent. — The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
ompany  send  us  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  their  popular  guide 
ook,  which,  in  addition  to  its  usual  features,  contains  particulars 
new  tours  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North  and  South  Germany, 
Iso  a  chapter  on  “Tourists’  Travel  Talk,”  in  English,  French,  and 
erm-an.  The  descriptive  account  of  the  places  reached  by  this 
>mpany’s  services  include  such  useful  items  as  the  time  occupied 
y  ihe  journey  from  one  part  to  another,  cost  of  same,  names  and 
larges  of  chief  hotels,  etc.,  and  the  well  printed  illustrations  and 
aPs  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  practical  guide  to 
ie  tourist.  Copies  may  be  obtained,  price  6d.,  from  the  Continental 
epartment,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.C.,  or  from  the 
jiblis-hers  at"30,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  L2a,  Regent  Street,  W. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes, 


Wimbledon  Town  Council  passed  plans  on  May  5  for  the  erection 
of  a  photographic  studio  at  the  rear  of  31,  St.  George’s  Road,  for 
Mr.  P.  L.  Truckle. 

Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey. — The  secretary  of 
the  architectural  section  is  now  Mr.  E.  N.  Pearce,  of  35,  Lvndhurst 
Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — An  exhibition 
of  Autochromes  will  be  on  view  at  the  Toom  of  the  above  society, 
9,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool,  from  May  15  to  31,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a. m.  and  7  p.m.  (Saturdays  10  to  4).  Admission  "will  be  free. 

Lilywhite  in  New  Zealand. — The  Halifax  Photographic  Co. 
writes :  Will  you  kindly  inform  your  New  Zealand  readers  that  we 
have  now  opened  a  depot  at  148,  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch, 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  where  a  large  stock  of  our  material  will 
always  be  kept?  Our  agent,  Mr.  Bennett,  will  only  be  too  pleased 
to  give  all  orders  sent  through  him  his  best  and  personal  attention, 
and  being  a.  well-known  photographer  we  think  very  much  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  given.  This-  will  be  so  convenient  for  our  very 
large  circle  of  New  Zealand  customers.  It  is  our  intention  to  also 
open  a  depot  in  Australia,  and  we  are  at  present  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  depot  in  South  Africa,  so  that  our  colonial  friends  will 
be  wel1  catered  for  as  soon  as  our  arrangements  are  completed. 
Until  our  Australian  depot  is  ready  it  will  be,  perhaps,  a  con¬ 
venience  to  our  Commonwealth  friends  to  buy  from  our  New 
Zealand  Branch. 

Cinematograph  Legislation. — The  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  reported  this  week  on  suggestions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Theatres  und  Music  Halls  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cinematograph  Bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  present  Session.  The  most 
important  recommendation  of  the  Theatres  Committee  is  that  the 
Bill  should  be  extended  to  include  not  only  cinematograph  exhibi¬ 
tions  where  inflammable  films  are  used,  but  all  exhibitions.  They 
point  out  that  the  film  is  not  the  only  source  of  danger.  There  is 
considerable  risk  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  illu- 
minant,  and  the  Council  when  recently  revising  the  cinematograph 
regulations  decided  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  restrictions  to 
be  imposed  where  non-inflammable  films  were  used.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  state  that  if  the  restrictions  were  limited  only  to  eases 
where  inflammable  films  were  used  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
administer  the  Act,  as  in  any  case  where  exemption  was  claimed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  test  all  the  different  lengths  of  films  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  any  was  inflammable.  They  also  make  another  point 
of  the  suggestion  that  if  non-inflammable  films  were  exempted  pro¬ 
prietors  of  premises  where  cinematograph  displays  took  place  would 
generally  adopt  them,  and  thus  would  be  able  to  avoid  structural 
alterations,  etc.,  which  otherwise  could  be  forced  upon  them  by 
the  licensing  authority.  These  places  would  also  then  be  exempt 
from  restrictions  as  regards  Sundays,  except  such  as  are  contained 
in  the  Lord’s  Day  Act,  and  “  it  is  very  desirable,”  says  the  Theatres 
Committee,  “  that  all  places  of  public  entertainment  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.”  The  Committee’s  second  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that  a  penalty  should  be  provided  in  the  Bill  for  refusing 
admission  to  premises  where  a  cinematograph  display  is  carried  on, 
to  a  constablo  or  officer  appointed  by  the  Council.  They  point  out 
that  in  the  case  <af  unlicensed  premises  which  there  was  reason  to 
believe  were  used  for  cinematograph  displays,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  were  so  used  in  contravention  of  the  Act  if  the 
Council’s  officers  could  be  refused  admission  without  penalty.  The 
Committee  propose  that  a  penalty  up  to  £20  should  be  imposed  under 
the  Bill.  Their  third  and  last  recommendation  is  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  fees  for  licences  paid  for  any  one  place  in  one  year  should  not 
be  limited  to  £1  as  provided  in  the  Bill.  They  think  that  eacli 
occasional  licence  will  give  the  Council  and  their  officers  consider¬ 
able  trouble,  and  that  a  fee  of  5s.  cannot  be  considered  excessive, 
whether  the  licence  is  for  a  month  or  part  of  a  month.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  have  adopted  all  these  suggestions,  and  they 
state  that  as  the  scope  of  the  Bill  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Home  Secretary,  they  intend  to  obtain,  i: 
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possible,  an  assurance  from  him  on  the  matter,  so  that  the  Council 
can  consider  the  regulations  before  they  are  finally  settled1  and  make 
representations  to  Mr.  Gladstone  thereon  if  necessary. 


Correspondence. 


**  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  C or  respondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
N o  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stokes,  ;n 
your  last  issue  on  the  aoove,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  experiments, 
mentioned  in  your  issue  of  April  30,  were  made  with  a  view  to  test 
both  the  exposure  and  efficiency  on  rapidly  moving  objects  with 
k i n .  slit  and  open  aperture  /y4. 

Why  I  did  not  mention  efficiency  in  my  letter  was  that  I  was  some¬ 
what  in  doubt  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  efficiency  varied  or  not 
at  the  different  distances  of  plate  from  blind.  Since  then,  however, 
I  have  made  a  long  series  of  tests  on  rapidly  moving  objects,  and 
my  opinion,  expressed  in  my  previous  letter,  is  confirmed  as  regards 
exposure,  and  my  conclusion  regarding  efficiency  is  that  it  is  slightly 
less  when  the  plate  is  furthest  away  from  the  shutter,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  iso  very  slight  that  it  can  be  ignored  by  the  practical 
worker. 

In  order  to  show  Mr.  Stokes  how  near  alike  the  results  are  both  in 
exposure  and  efficiency,  I  have  posted  him  two  sets  of  negatives  for 
his  inspection,  each  set  marked  with  a  number,  and  I  wish  him  to 
point  out  to  your  readers  which  plate  in  each  set  has  been  nearest 
the  slit  in  the  blind. 

The  negatives  are  of  a  man  jumping,  and  were  exposed  with  lens 
full  aperture  f/Q,  narrow  slit  in  blind,  all  other  operations  being 
the  same  throughout,  except  that  one  negative  in  each  set  was  gin. 
from  blind  and  the  other  fin.  from  same. 

I  have  given  the  following  different  exposures  on  this  same  subject : 

1-300  sec.,  1-400,  1-500,  and  up  to  1-1000.  I  have  selected  the  two 
sets  of  negatives  which  I  think  are  most  valuable  for  the  purpose — 
viz.,  those  receiving  1-500  sec.  exposure.  These  show  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hands.  Below  this  speed  the  image  is  considerably 
blurred  and  useless  for  comparison  one  with  the  other,  and  above 
this  speed  are  both  quite  sharp.  I  may  mention  that  very  great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  making  these  experiments,  and  I  have  person¬ 
ally  seen  that  Jens,  shutter,  light,  plate,  object,  and  developer  were 
all  precisely  the  same  in  each  individual  set. 

I  have  instructed  Mr.  Stokes  to  forward'  the  negatives  on  to  you 
with  any  remarks  he  wishes  to  make  on  same. — The  plates  marked 
I A  and  2A  have  been  furthest  away  from  shutter. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  T.  S.  Hargreaves. 

3,  King  Street,  Clitheroe. 

[Our  correspondent  also  sends  us  three  prints  which,  he  states, 
“show  the  measurement  of  the  actual  light  rays  as  they  fall  on  the 
plate  at  varying  distances  from  the  shutter  and  were  made  in  the  same 
way  as  my  tests  were  made  with  plates,  with  the  exception  that 
the  blind  of  shutter  was  kept  still  and  the  exposure  made  by 
uncapping  the  lens,  using  bromide  paper  instead  of  plates.”  These 
prints  show  the  width  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  slit  at  the  two 
different  distances,  but  we  fear  the  information  they  give  is  of  no 
use  in  estimating  either  efficiency  or  duration. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  S.  Hargreaves  has  kindly  sent  me  four  nega¬ 
tives  for  inspection,  these  being  focal-plane  exposures  on  a  young 
man  jumping  over  a  rail.  He  desires  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
which  were  exposed  nearest  the  blind,  and  then  send  them  on  to  you. 
This  I  am  doing,  together  with  his  letter.  I  quite  frankly  admit 
that  the  negatives  are  so  much  alike  that  I  cannot  decide  ;  and  as 
this  seems  a  kind  of  challenge,  I  should  like  to  express  an  opinion, 
if  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  pure  guess. 


Mr.  Hargreaves  used  a  lens  working  at  f  4.5  and  a  slit  i-inch  w 
and  the  positions  of  the  plates  were  3  inch  and  |  in,  I.  from  tin-  blia 
and  according  to  my  calculation  the  efficiency  for  t  1m- 
would  be  90  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively .  I  he  duratio) 
the  reciprocal  of  the  efficiency,  so  the  difference  in  tin-  amount 
movement  recorded  in  the  negatives  should  be  as  1  to  1^  for  1 
points  moving  with  the  same  angular  velocity.  Now,  how  am  I 
determine  two  such  points  in  two  negatives  of  a  man  jumping? 
arms  and  legs  are  out  of  the  question,  their  movements  he 
so  complex  as  to  defy  all  mathematical  analysis.  Quite  proha 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  jumper  rises  and  falls  with  a  vela 
approximately  computable  from  the  known  laws  of  acceleration ;  ; 
possibly  it  would  be  justifiable  to  assume  that  this  point  of  unif< 
acceleration  is  situated  near  the  bottom  button  of  his  waisteo; 
but  unfortunately  the  bottom  button  is  covered  up  by  the  so  mew 
indefinite  folds  of  an  apron,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
athlete  has  apparently  left  Mother  Earth  further  behind  in  one  | 
ture  than  in  the  other,  which  means  that,  assuming  he  left  the  groi 
with  the  same  initial  velocity  each  time,  the  particular  point  in 
anatomy  under  discussion  would  be  travelling  at  a  different  r; 
Altogether  there  are  so  many  assumptions  to  make,  and  the  amount 
be  measured  is  so  small,  that  I  must  refrain  from  committing  my& 
An  object  moving  with  a  uniform  velocity  across  the  field 
view  and  with  definite  iines  marked  upon  it  would  serve  the  purp 
so  much  better  than  a  man  jumping.  I  appreciate  the  trouble  } 
Hargreaves  has  taken,  and  his  negatives  are  interesting  examples 
quick  work.  I  trust  he  will  not  think  I  am  trying  to  unduly  fc 
my  own  opinions,  but  in  a  scientific  measurement  it  is  necessary 
be  precise.  Charles  J.  Stokes 

52,  Winchester  Road.  Twickenham,  S.W.,  May  10. 

[We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stokes  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  ai 
thing  from  these  test  plates.  The  object  is  moving  towards  I 
camera,  and  is  at  a  different  distance  from  it  in  each  case,  and  t 
velocity  is,  of  course,  a  variable  quantity.  We  do  not  see  how 
adequate  test  could  possibly  be  made  without  proper  apparal 
designed  for  the  purpose.  We  have  confirmed  the  caleulat 
efficiencies  and  durations  given  by  Mr.  Stokes,  which  are  qu 
correct. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


AN  ELECTRIC 


DEVICE  FOR  FIRING  A  FLASHLIGH 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — A  correspondent  recently  inquired  what  would  be 
suitable  size  fuse-wire  for  the  flashlight  ignition  device  described 
No-.  2.554.  It  depends  upon  several  factors.  There  is  the  capac, 
of  the  batterv,  the  voltage,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and 
quality  of  the  fuse-wire,  all  having  to  be  taken  into  considerate 
The  dry-cells  referred  to  in  the  article  were  very  small,  and 
resistance  of  the  whole  device  was1  probably  fairly  high.  Uhl 
these  conditions,  an  extremely  fine  fuse-wire  would  be  requi 
Anyone  making  the  apparatus  exactly  as  detailed  would  do  wel  , 
select  the  finest  gauge  wire  obtainable  for  the  fuse — about  No.  I 
S.W.G.  Any  dealer  in  electrical  siqrplies  would  have  it. 

To  the  present  writer  it  has  seemed  that  the  American  con 
anee  is  likely  to  prove  too  complicated  and  troublesome  for  1 
practical  photographers  to  adopt.  Dry  cells  are  short-lived  th 
at  best,  and  soon  fail  to  give  a  useful  current  when  called  u  1 
for  continuous  work.  Then,  the  fuses  are  calculated  to  be  cc 
and  anything  but  simple  to  make  or  replace.  It  would  be 
some,  too,  having  to  insert  a  new  fuse  each  time  the  flash’ 
was  required. 

An  almost  ideal  electrically  ignited  fla&hlamp  would  be  on 
which  the  current  was  inexhaustible  and  the  sparking  or  f 
point  permanent.  Such  a  lamp  is  quite  practicable.  It  w 
consist  primarily  of  a  small  magneto  machine,  suitably  encased 
provided  with  a  hand  driving,  gear.  The  lamp  proper,  a  soi 
cup  of  refractory  material,  would  have  provision  for  screwing 
it  a  sparking  plug  as  used  in  motor  car  engines.  A  switch  and1 
for  the  conveyance  of  current  between  the  machine  and  the 
would  then  complete  the  apparatus.  Properly  constructed,  it  v 
be  practically  everlasting,  always  ready  and  effective. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  an  igniter  of  this  nature  for  thems 
may  dispense  with  the  magneto  machine  and  use  an  inductioi 
and  accumulator  instead.  Let  both  these  be  of  the  auton 
type,  since  they  are  specially  designed  to  give  a  hot  flaming  s 
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rond-hand,  they  are  to  be  had  very  cheaply  at  any  motor  auction 
ms. 

>btain  a  piece  of  slate  or  a  tile  and  a  motor  sparking  plug, 
ke  two  suitable  lengths  of  flexible  high-tension  cable  (i.e.,  stranded 
iper  wire  heavily  insulated),  connect  one  to  the  “  B  ”  terminal  of 
.  Qoil  and  to  the  top  screw  of  the  plug,  and  the  other  to  the 

I  ”  terminal  of  the  coil  and  to  the  metal  base  of  the  plug.  It 

1  be  sufficient  to  bare  the  wire  and  wind  it  around  tightly.  Take 
urther  couple  of  lengths  of  ordinary  insulated'  wire  and  connect 
!  accumulator  to  the  coil — the  red  or  -(-binding  screw  of  the  former 

the  corresponding + terminal  of  the  latter,  and  the  —  of  the 

emulator  to  the  coil  terminal,  which  may  be  marked  “  C,”  “  V,”  or 
1,”  assuming  it  to  be  of  French  manufacture.  Provide  a  switch 
series'  with  one  of  the  last- mentioned  wires  so  that  the  current 
y  be  cut  in  or  out  as  wanted. 

For  action,  simply  lie  the  plug,  with  its  connected  wires,  upon 
;  slate  or  tile.  Cover  its  sparking  points  with  a  little  heap  of 
sh  powder,  and  it  will  be  ready.  On  closing  the  switch,  a 
ilent  spark  will  pass  at  the  plug  and  so  ignite  the  magnesium. 
57,  St.  Ann’s  Road,  Harrow.  D.  W.  Gawn,  M.I.A.E. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

I0, 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

1  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

'  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience’ of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  W.C. , 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 


P 


ITOGRAPHS 


Registered  : — 


WEfarvey,  Beechville,  Wivenhoe,  Essex.  Photograph  of  Mr.  Jack  Humphreys 
Aeroplane  on  the  River  Colne,  Essex. 

G  newer,  1,  Tottenham  Street,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  Photograph  of  St. 
Nicholas  Parish  Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  Struck  by  Lightning,  Showing 
Public  and  Arrival  of  Fire  Brigade,  April  27,  1909. 


I  tk-Development. — 1.  In  tank-development  will  halving  the 
rength  of  developer  and  doubling  the  correct  time  of  development 
ive  the  same  contrast  as  the  full  strength  developer  and  normal 
me?  2.  Is  there  any  rule  to  ascertain  the  correct  time  of  develop- 
mnt  from  the  plate  speed?  3.  As  certain  makers  give  Wynne  III. 
limns,  and  Wynne  88  12  mins.,  am  I  correct  in  taking  these 
mes  for  any  brand  of  plates  with  the  same  speed,  and 
>saming  Wynne  45  to  require  14  mins.?  (Rcdinal  1  :22,  65  deg.) 
Tricolour. 

1-  No,  it  will  not.  Air  dissolved  in  the  water  produces  irregu- 
rities.  .See  the  paper  by  Wratten  and  Wain wriglit  in  the  issue 
:  “B.J.,”  November  15,  1907  (“  B.  J.  Almanac,”  1909,  p.  579). 

believe  Messrs.  Wratten  will  send  a,  reprint  of  this  paper 
i  application.  2.  No,  certainly  not.  There  is  no  direct  rela- 
on.  3.  Most  decidedly  not.  The  times  of  development  for  a 
ven  degree  of  contrast  vary  largely  with  different  plates.  Why 
>n’t  you  buy  and  study  the  “  Watkins  Manual  ”  (Watkins  Meter 
o-,  Hereford,  Is.  2d.)? 


R 


ouching  Pencils. — I  want  to  know  how  to  tell  which  retouching 
pncil  to  use  for  thin  negatives  and  dense  negatives,  as  I  cannot 
it  it  right;  the  retouching  shows  more  or  less.  Would  be  glad 
■  know.  Have  tried  3,  4,  6  and  3,  4  for  thick  negatives,  and  5,  6 
|r  thin  negatives. — E.  Smith. 

^0-  4  is  the  usual  for  thin  negatives,  and  No.  3  when  heavier 
ork  is  required.  If  for  other  than  portrait  negatives,  then  use 
as-  1>  2,  and  3;  but  the  softer  the  pencil  the  lighter  should  be  the 


touch.  The  fault  probably  lies,  not  with  the  pencil,  but  with  the 
medium  and  the  way  it  is  applied — or  with  the  work. 

Stopping  Out  Sun. — The  studio  I  am  working  has  a  north-west  1  g h t , 
and  I  have  great  trouble  with  afternoon  sitters  through  the  sun 
flooding  the  windows ;  although  I  have  covered  them  with  tissue 
I  cannot  get  a  brilliant  lighting.  The  only  light  I  can  get  is  a 
golden  twilight,  so  to  speak,  which  causes  very  flat  results. 
Can  you  suggest  any  coloured  naper  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
white  light? — Sunlight. 

There  is  no  coloured  paper  that  will  give  the  effect  of  white 
light.  Possibly  the  tissue  paper  you  have  is  not  really  white.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  try  stippling  the  glass  over  with  starch 
paste,  to  which  a  little  Avhiting  has  been  added.  It  can  easily  be 
washed  off  when  the  sun  ceases  to  be  troublesome. 

The  Omnicolore  Plate. — Seeing  your  article  on  the  “  Omnicolore  ” 
plate  in  this  week’s  “B.J.,”  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  where  I  can  obtain  it. — G.  H.  Jackson. 

From  the  English  agent,  Mr.  A.  E.  Dean,  82,  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  E.C. 

Postcards. — When  in  Scotland  last  year  I  took  some  photographs 
which  I  venture  to  think  would  sell  well  as  postcards.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  (1)  It  would  pay  me  better  to  produce  the  cards 
myself  if  I  get  any  orders  on  submitting  them  to  the  local  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  if  I  do,  what  is  the  usual  price  to  ask?  (2)  Or  should 
I  be  doing  better  to  try  to  sell  the  right  to  reproduce  them  to  some 
publisher  of  pictorial  postcards,  and  if  so  could  you  give  me  the 
names  and  addresses  of  one  or  two?  3.  In  either  case  should  I  be 
wise  to  copyright  them? — Enquirer. 

Your  best  plan,  we  should  say,  would  lie  to  arrange  for  a  local 
sale,  that  is,  if  you  can  find  that  a  demand  exists.  You  could  get 
the  cards  reproduced  in  half-tone,  collotype,  or  bromide;  but  the 
latter  and  three-colour  cards  are  the  best  sellers.  Consult  our 
advertisement  pages  as  to  firms  doing  this  work.  The  postcard 
publishers  will  not  pay  more  than  a  guinea  a  negative  for  ordinary 
'subjects  as  a  rule.  It  would  certainly  be  wise  to  copyright  the 
photographs,  as  a  good  deal  of  copying  goes  on  in  this  class  of 
trade. 

Clipto-GRAPH.— If  not  intruding  too  much  on  your  valuable  time,  I 
take  liberty  to  write  you  a  few  following  lines  which  you  will  take 
into  your  kind  consideration  and  it  shall  be  great  favour  if  you 
will  let  me  know  the  instructions  about  it.  I  beg  to  state. that  by 
reading  the  page  296  of  the  “  Graphic  ’  of  the  6th  March  1909  I 
have  come  to  know  that  “  clipto-graph  is  an  Italian  invention 
a  thief  can-not  enter  the  room  without  disturbing  one  of  the 
wires,  and  the  machine  then  turns  towards  the  point  whei’e  the 
disturbance  arises.  Sets  fire  to  a  magnesium  light,  rings  an  alarm 
bell  and  takes  a  snap-shot  of  the  intruder.”  I  now  therefore 
under  instructions  request  your  honour  to  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know  the  names  and  address  of  such  company  who  may  supply 
me  the  said  machine  (camera)  complete  with  magnesium  light  and 
I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  secure  his  price-list  if  possible  with 
full  particulars  regarding  the  said  machine.  Further  I  beg  to 
state  that  it  shall  be  great  favour  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know 
the  price  of  the  said,  machine.— Mahareji  Ranchhoo,  Cuteh, 
Bhiij,  Bombay,  India. 

We  are  sorry  we  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  maker,  nor 
even  whether  the  instrument  has  yet  reached  the  commercial  stage 
Many  pieces  of  apparatus  of  this  class  never  go  further  than  the 
patent  specification  of  the  inventor. 

Amidol.— I  am  rather  interested  in  chemistry  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  would  much  like  to  know  whether  you  could  inform 
me  as  to  the  composition  of  amidol.  I  have  never  seen  ite  com¬ 
position  mentioned  in  any  chemistry  book  I  have  come  across.— 
E.  E.  Walker. 

Amidol  is  diamidoplienol — C6H3  OH  XH.2. 

Colouring  Prints.— 1.  I  have  several  military  photographs  (P.O.P.). 
which  I  have  to  colour  in  oil.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  inform  me  whether  the  prints  Have  to  be  prepared  in  any 
way  before  colouring?  2.  Also  if  any  preparation  for  water 
colouring  ? — Henry  Ashdown. 

1.  No  preparation  is  required.  2.  Again,  none  is  necessary. 
Polishing  Glass. — 1.  By  cleaning  the  glasses  with  “  Bluebell  mete  1 
polish  I  find  I  get  better  gloss  and  less  trouble  in  stripping  post.- 
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pSe'  say  bSTZtom  preparation  for  unbleached  calico  to  be 

•painted1  with,  flatbed  oil?  Rish.  •,  1211+ 

1  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  polish  n am  . 
we "should  think  it  would  not  have  any  injunous  e2o^  unle^ 
should  contain  a  preparation  of  mercury.  2.  After  the  fab  • 
strained  on  the  fine,  give  it  a  coating  of  common  size a 
at  the  oilshops.  That  is  the  only  preparation  that  ieq 
The  size  must  be  melted  and  applied  warm. 

Tvxses  non  Colode  Camfea. -Please  advise  me  in  you. r  • coiT®p„n- 
de'nce  column  where  I  can  procure  three  lenses  mounted  or  three- 
wdour  work  as  described  in  last  “  Colour  Supplement  _  of  the 
as  used  by  Andre  Cheron  and  Sydney  Young :  H.  E. 

B  AnyE™tician  would  supply  lenses  in  specially  thin  f” 

this  purpose.  We  know  of  none  on  the  market.  We  advrse 
you  to  address  a  leading  optical  firm  in  your  country. 

a-pvuttjrf _ (11  I  am  working  the  Auto  chrome  pro- 

AU™: by  Watkii'  method,  e.vposnrg  by  meter  and 
developing  by  his  time  developer.  When  the  method  was  simpl,- 
and  a  new  developer  put  on  the  market  (Qumonret)  a  few  weeks 
o  fried  tt  but  every  time  I  tried  a  plate  a  patch  of  what  to 
nfe  appeared  f’og  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  plate. _  On  read  ng 
,  .  is  t;  t>  t”  (May  7),  “Colour  Supplement,  page  40,  m 

2 HffiVfissJtase 

TT  v  cauSed  and  what  is  the  remedy?  I  may  state  that  im  e 
Slely  t  low' ig  exposures  giving  that  defect  and  Woprf 
Oninomet  I  <dve  exposures  similar  in  every  way,  but  develop 
With  Watkins’  time  developer  and  have  never  once MS<*  «>»t  ; 

,t  does  not  matter  if  it  is  under-  or  -e.-exposed 1 ^ 
the  ?ame  The  example  I  enclose  rs  developed  for  3a  mans  a 
or  '{.„  ' -reversed  and  re-developed,  not  intensified.  I  have  out¬ 

lined  the  faulty  spot  with  ink;  it  slioukl  c°ntanr  l)nlli|m  i oses 
at  that  particular  spot.  (2)  Having  bought  a  portrait  , 

i  12in  R  R.  without  any  stops,  I  am  going  o  m  a  _ 

a  i^in  jt  ig  for  use  in  Autochrome  work,  and  I 

sen  out  of  sheet  mass.  a  >»  1  ,  Watkins 

must  have  stop  apertures  correct  enough  to  work  with  the  Watki s 

meter  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  work  it  out  in  P  1 

mthl  it  he  near  enough  if  I  focussed  for  infinity,  which 
wav,  so  would  it  he  neai  r 

I  hnd  is  exactly  7in.  for  the  portrait  lens  from  .the  Hot 

tube  to  the  focussing  screen?  Should  I  divide  this  into  ,  ,  , 

S  4  parts  and  make  the  aperture  of  stops .  tc -  above  tar  F8.J7, 

F6  F4.  or  should  I  measure  from  the  hack  gh- 

Kindly  let  me  know  how  I  should  proceed.— Thistle. 

(A  We  do  not  see  how  the  change  of  developer  can  account 

f or^the appearance.  Are  you  sure  that  the  effect  rs 

reflection  of  some  foreground  object  m  the  front  of  the  as. . 

With  regard  to  solar isation,  the  abstract  referred  is  not  quite 

deaf  The  phenomenon  might  occur  owing  to  bad  over-exposure 

in  the  first)  instance,  hut  our  experience  of  it  is 

effect  produced  by  over-exposure  prior  to  second  developme.  . 

The  effect  on  your  plate  is  not  unlike  that  produced  m  this i  way. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  a  more  definite  explanation  o  the 

trouble,  but  we  can  only  suggest  that  it  is  far  moie  like >  y 

due  to  some  fault  in  manipulation  than  to  the  use  of  any  pa  - 

ticular  developer.  (2)  Your  method  will  give  only  approximately 

correct  stops  They  will  all  be  a  little  too  large.  The  measure- 

ment  must,  of  course,  be  taken  from  slot,  not  froni  back  lens  bn 

(he  slot  measurement  is  not  necessarily  correct.  We  should  ark 

vise  you  to  get  a  dealer  to  supply  the  stops.  They  will  not  cost 

much,  probably  less  than  the  value  of  the  time  you  will  spend  m 

making  them,  and  they  will  be  more  accurate  than  your  home 

made  ones  are  likely  to  be. 

Artificial  Light.— We  are  thinking  of  opening  a  branch  studio, 
'  ],ut  find  the  place  is  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
,  crood  lidit.  Would  you  he  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  information 
we  require,  viz.,  what  is  the  meet  useful  electric  light  on’ the 
market  for  taking  portraits  from  C.  de  V.  to  12  10. 

McNamara  and  Son. 

If  the  portraits  are  head  and  shoulders,  or,  say,  three-quarter 
length,  only  one  arc  lamp  of  the  enclosed  pattern  will  be  sufficieu 


with  a  reflector,  or  two  arcs  for  groups.  See  our  advertisement 
pages  for  announcements  as  to  the  Westminster,  .Jandus,  and  other 
arcs. 

Miniature  Painter.— (1)  D.  Brucciani  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  254  2o8, 
Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C.  (2)  Try  Mrs.  C.  H.  D.ghton  11  lies.- 
borough  Street,  Westminster,  or  Miss  Ramsay,  Stoke  \  ilia,  1  nvaU 
Road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 

“  Business.” — Some  makers,  both  of  plates  and  papers  and  of 
apparatus,  will  not  supply  you  if  you  sell  below  the  standard 
price.  That  is  the  only  restriction. 

Artist.— The  affairs  seem  to  be  somewhat  complicated,  and  we  should 
hardly  like  to  express  a  very  definite  opinion.  We  should  .-ay, 
however,  that  you  are  entitled  to  full  wages  not  exceeding 
months,  prior  to  the  bankruptcy.  If  more  than  that  is  owing, 
you  will  stand  in  for  that  with  the  other  creditors,  and  will  be 
"  id  ibv  “  C  ”  If  “  C.”  or  the  purchaser  of  the  business,  agreed 
to  continue  you  as  their  employee,  you  must  look  to  them  for 
your  wages. 

Damaged  Lens.-I  have  a  portrait  lens  by  —  offered  to  me  very 
cheap.  It  is  about  3*in.  in  diameter  and  12in  focus,  there  are 
twoPchips  in  the  back  lens,  one  of  which  is  about  im.  and  the 
other  not  quite  so  large.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  these  damages 
will  prevent  good  picture  being  taken  with  the  lens  if  it  is  veil 
stopped  down? — G.  Downes. 

The  chips  will  make  no  practical  difference  ,n  the  per  o, 'name 
of  the  instrument.  The  places  should  be  covered  with  black  tar- 
nish  to  avoid  reflection.  The  only  effect  of  the  slight  injury  mil 
be  an  almost  imperceptible  loss  of  light,  nothing  more. 

Cost  of  Studio.— I  propose  erecting  a  studio  for  professional  work 
on  the  top  of  the  house.  A  small  portion  of  the  present  roof  wi 
have  to  be  removed  and  a  staircase  made  to  it.  Will  you  please  41 
me  the  probable  cost  if  the  studio  is  made  25ft.  long  and  1  ■ 

wide?— T.  Wardell.  .  ,  , 

We  cannot.  Sometimes  the  alterations,  staircase,  etc.,  come  to 
more  than  the  studio  itself.  Your  best  way  will  be  to  get  out  the 
plans  of  what  is  required,  and  then  obtain  an  estimate  from 

local  builder. 

T  intern  Slides. — I  want  to  make  a  few  lantern  slides  from  half- 
plate  negatives,  and  I  find  that  my  camera  rs  not  long  enough  to 
permit  the  lens  they  were  taken  with  being  used.  The  only  oth 
lens  I  have  is  a  quarter-plate  B.R.,  5iin.  focus  Could  that  he 
used 9  I  ask  the  question  because  I  have  heard  that  the  sane  en. 
as  the  one  used  in  taking  the  negative  is  the  best  for  reproducing 

it. — Amateur.  .  _n  „  *’np 

The  quarter-plate  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the 

half-plate  one,  and  with  it  your  camera  will  probably  be  of  . 

cient  length. 

O  p  n.-We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  have  no  remedy,  non 
withstanding  that  you  bought  the  bos'1''**  and  all  the  coprn 
negatives.  From  what  you  say,  we  assume  that  the  «Wn« 
S  was  not  legally  assigned  to  you  by  your  ®  , 

should  have  been  done.  As  it  ,s  although  the 
property,  you  possess  no  copyright  m  them.  It  would 
to  waste  money  by  taking  action 
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SUMMARY. 

A  preliminary  first  -report  on  the  Dresden  Exhibition  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  accommodation  provided  and  of  the  general  character 
of  the  exhibition.  (P.  396.) 


The  R.P.S.  makes  an  announcement  with  regard  to  a  change  of 
premises  (p.  399).  We  comment  on  the  importance  of  this  step 
on  page  393. 


We  reprint  a  paper  by  Paul  Thieme,  describing  a  form  of  apparatus 
for  measuring  shutter  speeds.  (P.  397.) 


The  first  portion  of  a  valuable  paper  on  “Absorption  Spectra,”  by 
S.  H.  Wratten  and  O.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  is  reprinted  on  page  309. 


The  report  of  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association  and 
an  account  of  the  annual  general  meeting  appears  on  page  402. 


An  exhibition  of  child  pictures  has  been  opened  at  the  galleries 
of  Speaight,  Ltd.,  New  Bond  Street.  A  review  appears  on  page  403. 

“  The  Optician  ”  utters  a  warning  with  regard  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  strong  light  on  the  eyes.  (Pp.  394  and  402.) 


The  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  is  reviewed  on  page  394. 

Our  Patents  Column  includes  one  by  Carl  Zeiss,  covering  a  new  and 
important  method  of  producing  lenses  with  non-spherical  surfaces. 

(P.  404.) 


^The  programme  of  the  Photographic  Convention  is  given  on  page 


Our  Correspondence  Columns  include  letters  upon  Photographers 
Assistants,  Focal  Plane  Shutters,  Flashlight,  and  other  interesting 
topics.  (P.  410.) 


The  important  question  of  “  sale  rights  ”  is  dealt  with  in  “  Answers 
to  Correspondents  ”  and  in  an  “  Ex  Cathedra  ”  note.  (Pp.  394  and 

412.) 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal  ”  of  the  early  migration 
of  the  R.P.S.  from  66,  Russell  Square, 
to  No.  35  on  the  opposite  side,  marks  an  important  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  Society.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find- 
premises  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  purposes  of  such  a 
Society.  Moreover,  the  end  of  a  lease  means  dilapida¬ 
tions,  therefore  the  members  of  the  R.P.S.  are  very  much 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  providential  circumstances 
that  have  given  them  all  the  accommodation  they  can 
require  with  no  increase  of  rent,  and  with  a  very  material 
prolongation  of  lease  from  eleven  to  thirty  years.  These 
advantages  have  been  acquired  in  consideration  for  sur¬ 
rendering  the  lease  of  No.  66,  which  house  is  required 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  fact  that  it  should  have  been 
so  required  at  the  present  time  almost  looks  like  an  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence.  Regrets  will  no  doubt  be  felt 
at  leaving  the  old  house,  with  its  historical  memories  and 
pseudo-historical  associations  with  the  Sedley  family,  and 
the  ever  memorable  Becky  Sharp ;  but  in  truth,  in  spite 
of  its  statuary,  painted  ceiling  and  palatial  style,  the 
old  house  has  disadvantages.  It  is  rambling  and  incon¬ 
venient  in  many  respects,  and  the  new  one  is  planned 
in  a  more  accommodating  fashion.  The  dark-rooms  will 
be  reached  by  one  staircase  going  down  instead  of  three 
going  up  to  the  roof.  The  meeting-room  will  no  longer 
be  L-shaped,  and  worrying  to  speakers  wrho  never  know 
which  corner  to  speak  into.  Several  extra  rooms  will  be 
available  if  required.  A  studio  will  be  provided,  while 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  new  house  is  on  the 
quiet  side  of  the  square  where  motor-'buses  are  not  a 
perpetual  nuisance.  Possibly  the  announcement  of  the 
move  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  members  who  may 
have  forgotten  the  preliminary  notice  given  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  but  those  acquainted  with  such  delicate 
proceedings  as  the  negotiation  of  leases  wall  know  that 
they  cannot  be  conducted  in  public.  Those  who  have 
brought  the  negotiations  to  such  a  successful  and  advan¬ 
tageous  issue  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  members 
generally  for  obviating  what  might  have  been  a  ver\ 
disastrous  state  of  things  a  few  years  hence.  The  odds 
against  such  an  opportunity  occurring  again  would  have 
been  immense,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  compulsory 
move  and  incidental  expenses — which  would  have  been 
very  large — would  have  seriously  crippled  the  Society. 

*  *  * 

A  “Rogues’  Captain  Cuppers,  of  the  “  Kaiser  M  il- 
Gallery.”  helm  II./’  and  the  officers  of  the  North 

German  Lloyd,  confided  to  a  Plymouth  correspondent  a 
new  method  which  they  state  they  have  adopted  to.  warn 
passengers  against  ocean  gamblers.  It  is  the  posting  oi 
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photographs  in  the  first-class  smoking-room.  As  warnings 
printed  in  various  languages  in  big  black  type  seem  to 
be  of  no  avail,  the  system  of  framed  photographs  of  men 
-whose  methods  are  so  well  known  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  will  be  installed.  The  photographs  of  the 
gamblers  with  their  various  aliases  attached  will  be 
framed,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  gambler  whose  face  is 
pictured  will  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  steamship  that 
is  so  decorated.  As  the  project  was  suggested  only  last 
week  before  the  “  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.”  sailed  for  Ply¬ 
mouth,  there  was  no  time  to  introduce  it  on  that  voyage, 
but  next  trip  passengers  will  probably  be  able  to  amuse 
themselves  inspecting  the  “Rogues’  Gallery.”  The  express 
ships  of  the  line  will  be  first  equipped,  and  if  this  proves 
a  success  all  others  will  have  the  interesting  bureaux  of 
faces  for  travellers  to  scan. 

*  *  * 


The  Summer  Exhibition  of  this  society 
is  now  open,  and  is  wmrthy  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  forerunners.  Picture-lovers 
turn  always  to  the  shows  of  this  society 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  seeing 
the  finest  examples  of  water-colour  pictures  that  this 
country  produces.  It  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  other  exhibition  societies,  and  affords  a  finer  show 


Royal 
Society  of 
Painters  in 
Water- 
Colours. 


than  the  single  room  devoted  to  water-colour  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  work  of  W.  Eyre  Walker  is  in  itself  a 
liberal  education,  for  he  gives  us  not  only  fine  and  noble 
subjects  in  landscape,  with  charming  colour  and  pictorial 
qualities,  but  nature  pure  and  unalloyed  by  convention 
also.  The  President,  Sir  A.  Waterlow,  is  also  a  worker 
who  never  disappoints.  His  “River  Path”  (63)  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  The  delicacy  and  masculinity  of  Robert  W. 
Allen  ;  the  romantic  dreams  of  Albert  Goodwdn ;  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  expansiveness  of  H.  Hughes-Stanton ;  the 
popular  charm  of  R.  Thorne-Waite,  all  are  here  as  usual. 
Onlv  in  a  few  cases  must  one  regret  the  presence  of  works 
where  the  artist’s  motive  and  point  of  view  seem  to  be  at 
fault.  Mr.  J.  Walter  West  is  growing  niggley  and  losing 
strength  of  design;  Mr.  Walter  Crane  begins  to  be  down¬ 
right  amateurish,  while  Mr.  Walter  Bayes  gains  nothing 
by  his  aggressive  pen  outline.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
complain  of  such  trifles  where  we  have  the  set-off  of  such 
masterly  work  as  Geo.  Clausen’s  “  Mill  at  Dusk  ”  (261) — a 
monumental  achievement — and  such  promise  as  Mrs. 
Eaura  Knight’s  “In  the  Orchard”  (163),  to  say  nothing 
of  beautiful  things  by  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  David  Murray, 
Robert  Little,  Rose  Barton,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Alfred  Par¬ 
sons,  and  others. 


*  *  * 


Sole  Pageants  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 

Right  to  day  just  now,  and  it  is  very  general  for 

**  **  the  committees  that  get  them  up  to  adver¬ 

tise  for  tenders  for  the  sole  right  of  photographing  them, 
and  in  this  way  the  profits  of  the  show  are  somewhat  in¬ 
creased.  In  some  instances,  the  photographer  who  gets  the 
concession  makes  a  fair  profit  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
gets  a  good  business  advertisement  if  he  is  a  local  man — 
that  is,  if  his  pictures  are  good.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
loses  by  the  transaction,  or,  at  least,  to  some  extent,  by 
his  work  being  forestalled  by  enterprising  outsiders  who 
have  got  their  pictures  on  the  market  before  he  has  issued 
what  he  may  have  taken.  Some  who  tender  for  these 
so-called  “  sole  rights  ”  seem  to  be  under  a  misconception 
as  to  what  they  consist  in,  as  evidenced  by  a  correspondent 
we  reply  to  this  week  in  the  “  Answers  ”  column.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  he  who  pays  for  the  sole  right  can 
prevent  other  photographers  photographing  the  scenes  if 
thev  get  the  opportunity,  and  using  their  pictures  for  any 
purpose  they  may  like.  All  he  gets  for  his  money  is  spe¬ 


cial  facilities  and  privileges  in  doing  his  work  within  the 
enclosed  area,  but  they  do  not  extend  beyond  that.  Any¬ 
one  can  photograph  the  spectacle  outside  without  hind¬ 
rance,  or  even  inside  if  it  can  be  done  surreptitiously.  In 
most  of  these  pageants  the  ubiquitous  Press  photographer 
is  present  with  his  hand  camera,  and  if  he  manages  to  get 
within  the  enclosure  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  obtain 
what  he  wants,  provided  he  is  not  observed.  When  he  has 
secured  his  negatives  the  pictures  appear  in  the  papers 
next  day,  and  the  concessionnaire  can  get  no  redress  either 
from  the  snapshottist  or  the  paper  for  which  he  works.  As 
there  is  no  copyright  in  the  scenes  themselves,  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  does  not  apply  in  any  way  whatever.  What  the 
one  who  buys  the  sole  right  should  do  is  to  see  that  a 
camera  is  not  used  in  the  grounds,  and  in  this  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  assist  him.  One  sometimes  hears  that  the 
sole  right  to  photograph  churches,  ruins,  and  the  like  has 
been  accorded  to  a  certain  local  photographer,  and  no 
others  are  allowTed  to  take  pictures  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  interiors  and  enclosed  grounds  the  owners  can,  of 
course,  prevent  cameras  being  used,  if  they  are  seen,  by 
treating  the  parties  as  trespassers,  and  ejecting  them  by 
force,  if  necessary.  But  if  they  have  already  secured 
their  negatives  there  is  no  law  that  will  prevent  the  pic¬ 
tures  from  being  published,  even  if  they  "were  obtained 
surreptitiously  from  private  grounds.  This  is  also  the 
case  with,  say,  the  interiors  of  churches.  If  a  person  un¬ 
observed  has  obtained  a  photograph  there  is  nothing  to 
(prevent  him  publishing  it  or  making  any  other  use  he  likes 
of  it. 

*  *  * 


Photograph  In  the  far  West  of  England  superstition 
a  Ghost.  prevails  to  a  great  extent  amongst 

a  certain  portion  of  the  population.  We  read  in  the 
“  Standard  ”  of  Saturday  last  that  great  excitement  has 
been  occasioned  at  Barnstaple  b}^  the  appearance 
(alleged)  of  a  ghost  in  an  old  disused  burial-ground,  and 
that  large  numbers  of  people  have  visited  the  place  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  apparition. 
An  enterprising  photographer  in  the  locality,  according 
to  the  report,  has  turned  the  thing  to  a  profitable  account 
by  photographing  the  gh'ost — “  though  nobody  knows  how 
or  when  ” — and  publishing  picture  postcards  of  it,  which 
are  said  to  be  having  an  abnormal  sale.  The  picture  is 
thus  described  :  “  Bv  the  side  of  one  of  the  tombs,  as  if 
rising  from  it,  is  a  white  apparition,  but  no  form  can  be 
seen,  whether  man  or  woman.”  This  photograph  wall  no 
doubt  be  looked  upon  by  many  credulous  people  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  ghost  actually  exists  in  the  same  way 
as  spiritualists  look  upon  so-called  “  spirit  photographs  ” 
as  confirming  spiritualism.  It  just  occurs  to  us  that  it 
is  quite  an  easy  matter  for  a  photographer  in  a  district 
where  superstitions  prevail  to  make  a  little  profit,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  little  fun  to  himself.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to,  say,  photograph  an  old  ruin  or  a  churchyard 
under  'a  dismal  aspect  and  introduce  a  ghost  or  spirit  by 
any  of  the  well-known  dodges.  If  the  picture  is  given  a 
night  effect  so  much  the  better.  Having  secured  his 
negative,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  circulate  a  rumour  that  a 
ghost  has  been  seen  hovering  about  the  place  at  night 
such  rumours  quickly  spread  in  places  where  credulity 
reigns.  Considerable  excitement  is  soon  created,  and 
then  is  the  time  for  him  to  publish  his  postcards. 


*  *  * 

Effect  of  An  article  which  we  reprint  from  “  The 

Light  on  Optician  ”  draws  attention  to  the 

the  Eyes.  damage  the  eyes  are  likely  to  sustain 

by  allowing  strong  light  to  fall  directly  upon  them.  The 
warning  is  a  very  necessary  one  to  many  who  work  with 
arc  and  other  powerful  lamps,  for  familiarity  breeds  care- 
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lessness,  and  the  danger  is>  often  not  realised  until  the 
damage  is  effected.  Even  thei  light  of  burning  magnesium 
is  capable  of  working  mischief,  and  though  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  short  exposure  to  it  may  soon  wear  off,  yet 
it  is  not  safe  to  submit  the  eye&  to  the  strain  repeatedly. 
By  practice  one  can  become  accustomed  to  gaze  at  a 
powerful  artificial  light,  and  this  is  just  where  the  danger 
comes  in.  We  have  known  cases  where  the  incandescent 
gas-light  worked  havoc  owing  to  the  direct  observation  of 
the  naked  mantle,  and  we  have  also  known  a  lantern 
operator  to  be  incapacitated  for  some  weeks  owing  to  giving 
too  much  close  attention  to  an  unsteady  arc  lamp  in  the 
course  of  an  evening’s  exhibition. 

- ♦ - 

SUN  TROUBLES  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

As  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  correspondents  asking  the  best 
way  of  stopping  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
studio.  There  are  few  studios  upon  the  roofs  of  which  the 
sun  does  not  shine  for  some  portion  of  the  day  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  it  approaches  its  zenith  it  is  a 
little  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than  when  it  is  lower, 
unless  one  has  a  very  perfect  arrangement  of  blinds  and 
screens.  To  meet  the  trouble  now  under  notice,  some  have 
outside  arrangements  in  the  form  of  a  large  screen  of  sail- 
cloth  that  can  be  hauled  up  when  the  sun  is  giving  trouble 
and  let  down  when  not  required.  Others  have  a  permanent 
wooden  hoarding,  which  slopes  over  the  top  of  the  studio 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  lighting  of  the 
inside  of  the  building,  while  it  shuts  off  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  from  the  highest  portion  of  the  roof.  Although 
these  appliances  meet  the  trouble  to  a  very  great  extent, 
there  are  times — when  the  sun  is  at  its  highest  altitude' — 
when  they  do  not  achieve  all  that  could  be  desired.  They 
are,  too,  often  costly  to  erect,  by  no  means  sightly  when 
seen  from  the  outside,  and  are  sometimes  really  dangerous 
during  exceptionally  high  winds,  unless  they  are  very 
substantially  fixed  in  the  first  instance. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  inside  of  the 
building.  One  well-known  way  is  by  stippling  the  glass, 
on  the  under  side,  with  white  paint.  This  is  very  effective, 
but  it  is  attended  with  some  disadvantages.  On  long 
exposure  to  light,  the  paint  is  likely  to  become  discoloured 
and  acquire  a  dirty  yellow  tint,  which,  of  course,  very 
materially  impairs  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light  that 
passes  through  it.  As  the  sun  is  usually  a  source  of  incon¬ 
venience  only  during  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the  obscura¬ 
tion  is  needed  only  for  that  period ;  at  other  times  it  is  not 
only  not  wanted  at  all,  but  is  really  injurious  by  stopping 
out  light  that  may  be  useful.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  and  messy  work  to  clean  paint  off  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  season,  or  whenever  it  is  no  longer  required. 

A  plan  v/hich  is  equally  efficacious  is  to  stipple  the 
glass  over  with  starch  paste,  mixed  with  a  little  common 
whiting.  A  bowl  of  starch  paste,  somewhat  thinner 
than  is  generally  used  for  mounting  prints,  is  prepared, 
some  whiting  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it. 
This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  glass,  which  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  cleaned,  by  dabbing  it  on  with  a  fair-sized  piece  of 
sponge.  Instead  of  starch,  flour  paste  may  be  used  :  one 
is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  A  little  Prussian  blue,  ground 
in  water,  as  sold  at  the  oil  shops,  may  be  added  to  tone 
down  the  glare  of  the  white,  though  it  serves  no  other 
purpose.  As  just  said,  this  is  equally  as  good  as  paint, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  easily  washed  off 
if  it  becomes  dirty,  or  at  the  end  of  the  sunny  season. 
It  may  happen,  with  some  studios,  that  it  is  only  about 
midsummer  that  the  sun  reaches  the  glass,  and  then  only 
on  a  few  panes  at  the  ridges.  In  this  case  these  few 
panes  may  have  brown  paper  pasted  ever  them  or  stuck 


on  the  sash  bars,  or  temporarily  attached  to  them  by 
drawing  pins.  Tissue  paper  pasted  on  the  glass  answers 
well,  as  also  if  merely  attached  to  the  sash  bars  vrith  paste. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  method  is  that  the  paper, 
being  thin  and  only  attached  by  its  edges,  is  liable  to  get 
accidentally  torn,  when  it  becomes  very  unsightly. 

Another  way  of  subduing  direct  sunlight  is  to  have  two 
or  more  light  wooden  frames  (covered  with  tissue  paper) 
at  hand  for  use  when  the  sun  is  causing  inconvenience.  If 
these  are  provided  with  a  couple  of  screw  eyes  on  either 
side,  and  the  latter  threaded  on  wires,  strained  tight  along 
the  roof  of  the  studio,  they  can  be  pushed  backward  or 
forward  by  a  long  rod  as  occasion  may  require,  or  they 
may,  if  more  convenient,  be  hinged  to  the  ridge  of  the 
studio  and  pulled  up  by  cords  close  to  the  sash  bars  when 
required,  or  left  to  hang  down  when  not  in  use.  These 
frames  need  be  but  temporarily  fixed ;  they  can  be  then 
readily  removed. 

Although  tissue  paper  answers  the  above  purposes  very 
well,  tracing  papers  or  tracing  cloths  answer  better.  They 
are  not  so  easily  torn,  do  not  hold  dust  and  dirt  as  does 
the  tissue  paper,  and  when  they  get  dusty  the  dust  can  be 
lightly  brushed  off  without  causing  discoloration.  Another 
advantage  of  tracing  linen  is  that  it  can,  if  desired,  be 
attached  to  rollers  and  used  as  ordinary  blinds.  Thin 
muslin,  white  or  light  blue,  may  be  used  instead  of  either 
of  the  above  materials,  and  can,  when  no  longer  required, 
be  washed  and  put  away  for  another  season.  When  this 
material  is  chosen  the  wooden  frames  may  sometimes  be 
dispensed  with,  rings  being  merely  stitched  along  the 
long  edges  of  the  fabric,  and  these  threaded  on  wires 
strained  horizontally  along  the  roof.  Such  curtains  can 
simply  be  pushed  forward  or  backward  by  means  of  a 
light  rod. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  been  more  particularly  dealing 
with  the  sun  on  the  roof  of  the  studio  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  although  it  may 
not  reach  the  sitter  or  the  camera,  it  may  cause  trouble  in 
other  directions;  for  instance,  when  it  shines  on  the  sides 
of  the  studio  or  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  roof  glass. 
The  effect  then  is  often  that  there  is  an  apparent  haze 
between  the  camera  and  the  sitter.  When  this  is  the  case 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  brilliant  image  on  the  focussing 
screen,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  negatives  taken  under 
these  conditions  will  be  poor  and  flat,  and  lacking  in  the 
usual  brilliancy.  This  apparent  haze  is  caused  by  dirt-  on 
the  glass,  and  it  is  curious  that  that  which  is  on  the  outside 
seems  to  have  a  greater  effect  than  that  which  may  be  on 
the  inside,  but  the  two  together,  of  course,  increase  the 
haziness.  In  these  conditions,  if  the  glass,  outside  and  in, 
be  cleaned,  the  haze  will  be  got  rid  of,  or  at  least  be 
reduced  to  a  very  great  extent;  a  thin  muslin  curtain,  or 
better  still,  a  good  size  screen,  covered  with  muslin,  that 
may  be  moved  about  as  required,  will  do  the  rest.  In  an 
ordinary  way,  dirty  glass  causes  no  inconvenience  beyond 
stopping  out  a  certain  amount  of  light ;  but  when  the  sun 
is  shining  direct  upon  it,  as  we  have  just  shown,  trouble 
may  arise  in  other  ways.  It  is  impossible  in  one  article  to 
give  such  directions  as  will  meet  all  cases,  because  the 
aspects  of  studios,  their  forms,  and  their  surroundings 
differ  greatly,  but  sufficient  has  been  indicated  to  enable 
anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence  to  apply  what  has  been 
said  so  as  to  meet  all  trouble  arising  from  the  sun  at  its 
present  high  altitude. 


Pipe  Dream  Photographs. — We  hear  from  the  Tress  Company. 
4,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  W.,  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
a  film  negative  to  enable  the  photographer  to  print  the  “  Pipe  Dream  ” 
design  and  use  any  of  his  own  negatives.  They  send  two  specimens, 
which  are  in  every  way  similar  to  the  design  devised  by  Mr.  Bare¬ 
foot,  and  reproduced  in  our  last  issue.  The  price  of  the  negatives  is 
2s.  6d.  each. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

AT  DRESDEN. 


A  FIRST  IMPRESSION, 


The  300-page  catalogue  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  to  which 
reference  was  made  under  “Ex  Cathedra”  last  week,  showed 
that  the  organisers  in  Germany  and  their  commissioners  in 
other  countries  had  brought  together  a  very  large  collection  of 
exhibits.  It  was  possible  from  the  catalogue  alone  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Exhibition 
can  claim  to  be  representative  of  the  present  position  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  rather,  of  its  many  branches,  as  well  as  to  allocate 
the  share  taken  by  the  various  contributing  countries.  Inter¬ 
national  the  Exhibition  certainly  is ;  representative,  too,  of 
the  modern  developments  of  photography,  of  the  photographic 
industry,  and  of  the  many  applications  of  photography  in 
science  and  education.  As  was  inevitable,  Germany  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  contributor  in  nearly  every  section, 
and  the  Exhibition  affords  a  demonstration  of  her  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus  and  materials,  and  of 
her  patience  in  the  scientific  uses  of  the  camera,  but  most 
of  all  of  her  powers  of  organising  and  arranging  such  a  vast 
collection  as  this.  Before  saying  a  word  as  to  one  section  of 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  necessary  to  digress  for  a  moment  and 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  Exhibition  is  held. 

The  park  wherein  stand  the  buildings  of  the  Exhibition  lies 
scarcely  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Dresden.  Exhibition  or  no 
exhibition,  it  is  a  place  of  popular  resort,  a  lung  of  the  city, 
where  of  an  afternoon  or  evening  one  may  listen  to  good  music, 
drink  good  'Saxon  beer,  and  sit  with  one’s  friends  in  an  outdoor 
restaurant  about  the  isize  of  Trafalgar  Square.  The  chief  build¬ 
ing  is  a  stone  palace  beside  which  our  own  National  Gallery 
would  look  small.  Exhibitions  have  been  held  there  before, 
and  will  again  ;  and  thus  the  interior,  though  greatly  altered 
for  the  photographers,  is  specially  suitable  for  the  effective 
display  of  pictures  and  other  objects.  Apart  from  Dresden 
being  the  seat  of  the  photographic  industry — four  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  trade  are  there — the  organisers  of  the  Exhibition 
have  thus  the  enormous  advantages,  first,  of  a  locale  whither 
the  500,000  people  of  Dresden  are  accustomed  to  wend  their 
way,  and,  secondly,  of  a  building  lending  itself  in  every  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  artistic  display.  Great  were  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  greater  still  is  the  superb  way  in  which  every 
detail  of  the  organisation  has  been  carried  out. 

Imagine  a  building  with  a  frontage  as  long  as  that  of 
the  Law  'Courts  in  the  'Strand.  The  central  main  entrance 
admits  'first  to  a  circular  vestibule,  straight  through  which  we 
come  into  the  main  hall,  round  which  a  broad  decorative 
gallery  has  been  built  for  the  present  year.  Right  and  left  of 
this  hall  stand  two  quadrangular  series  of  halls,  the  full  height 
of  which  in  most  cases  has  been  reduced  to  about  15  ft.  by 
a  velarium,  which  also  gives  the  most  perfect  lighting  on  the 
walls.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  area  thus  afforded,  it 
may  be  isaid  that  this  series  of  velarium-lit  rooms  would,  at 
a  moderate  estimate,  amount  to  fifty  such  galleries  as  that 
in  which  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  hangs  its  pictorial 
section  each  year  at  the  New  Gallery.  Here  lay  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  organisers  to  achieve  the  direst  failure  or  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  consummate  skill  in  the  furnishing 
and  hanging  of  picture  galleries.  We  think  any  visitor  will 
concede  that  they  have  afforded  the  latter ;  and,  without 
intending  a  hack-handed  compliment,  we  would  say  that  the 
manner  of  the  Exhibition  takes  equal  rank  with  the  matter. 
To  explain  this  it  is  necessary  to  particularise. 

Each  room  or  salon  of  the  great  series  we  have  described  has 
been  specially  provided  with  both  floor  and  wall  coverings,  both 


of  which  in  each  case  are  chosen  with  regard  to  (1)  the  picture.' 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls,  (2)  to  each  other,  and  (3)  to  the 
coverings  used  in  adjoining  rooms.  These  plans  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  artists,  to  whom  and  to  the  craftsmen 
in  carpeting  or  wall-decoration  profuse  acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  catalogue.  In  most  rooms  the  pictures  are 
arranged  in  panels  or  are  placed  not  more  than  two  deep. 
In  either  case  it  is  usual  to  run  a  deep  plain  frieze  round 
the  room,  and  to  break  up  the  area  of  the  walls  with  pilasters. 
All  this  has  been  done  with  a  most  wonderful  regard  for  colour 
harmonies  ;  less  frequently  for  colour  contrasts.  We  learnt, 
however,  in  reference  to  this  latter  principle  of  decoration,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  in  furnishing  so  many  rooms,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  in  the  main,  similar  in  kind,  to  employ 
quite  distinct  schemes  of  colour  for  adjoining  rooms,  in  order  j 
to  avoid  or  disperse  a  feeling  of  monotony  on  the  part  of  the  I 
visitor.  Thus,  where  a  colour  scheme  of  light  grey  for  the 
walls,  buff  for  the  pilasters,  and  dark  grey  for  the  floor  will  | 
be  found  in  one  room,  the  next  will  perhaps  have  a  floor  i 
covei’ing  of  warm  ochre,  and  the  walls  of  a  further  room  will  i 
be  covered  in  bluish-green.  The  fabrics  used  throughout  for 
the  floor  are  of  similar  kind — a  hard,  coarse  cloth,  which  allows  , 
of  the  most  comfortable  walking,  and  relieves  the  visitor  of 
much  of  the  fatigue  accompanying  the  spending  of  a  day  in 
picture  galleries. 

The  weather  being  cool  at  the  time  of  this  first  visit,  the-1 
unwarmed  galleries  were  a  trifle  chilly ;  in  the  height  of ; 
summer  they  will  probably  be  pleasantly  cool.  When  we  have 
added  that  no  single  salon  is  without  some  article  of  furniture,, 
such  as  a  settee,  a  cabinet,  or  one  or  two  chairs  of  nice  design,  I 
perhaps  a  pot  of  flowers  or  a  wreath  of  evergreens,  we  have  i 
perhaps  said  enough  for  the  present  as  to  the  aesthetic  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  Exhibition  and  may  proceed  to  give  a  brief  impression 
of  the  collections  which  have  been  brought  together. 

The  first  two  things  that  impress  themselves  on  the  visitor, 
who  makes  a  preliminary  tour  of  the  whole  Exhibition — this 
will  take  an  hour,  even  if  one  does  not  halt  at  all — is,  first, 
the  large  representation  of  the  German  photographic  trade. 
A  large  “  Industrie  Halle  ”  accommodates  the  many  firms  who  j 
are  thus  bringing  their  manufactures  before  the  public  in  ways 
of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  It  would  seem  that  not  a  j 
single  German  house  of  any  standing  is  absent,  and  many  I 
have  gone  to  great  expense  in.  fitting  up  very  elaborate  installa 
tions,  exhibitions,  or  bureaux.  The  second  salient  feature  is  j 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  sections  devoted  to  the  scientific  | 
applications  of  photography,  in  particular  to  photogrammetry, 
criminology,  and  medicine.  Perhaps  the  next  most  prominent 
feature  to  the  eyes  of  an  English  visitor  is  the  size  and  number 
of  the  sections  devoted  to  topography.  The  scenes  and  customs 
of  their  own  and  other  lands  evidently  have  an  importance  in. 
the  German  mind  which,  if  it  exists  in  our  own,  does  not 
find  expression  in  our  photographic  exhibitions.  Frankly,  the  ; 
exhibits  in  many  cases  are  “just  photographs,”  and  often  of 
not  a  very  high  order  of  merit ;  but  they  have  a  great  interest 
for  the  public,  are  regarded  as  of  educational  value,  and  in 
some  instances,  notably  that  of  Austria,  do  possess  really  great 
pictorial  merit.  Sir  Benjamin  Stone’s  photographs  are  the  only 
ones,  in  this  section  relating  to  England. 

Of  amateur  and  professional  photography  there  is  a  great 
deal.  Perhaps,  one  sees  so  much  of  the  former  'here  that  the 
many  salons  of  if  at  Dresden  do  not  impress  us  as  they  will  the 
Germans.  A  small  number  of  American,  English,  French,  and 
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Austrian  workers  appear  as  the  “  Internationale  Vereinigung 
der  Kunstphotographen,”  in  comparison  with  which  sonorous 
title  of  a  body  specially  called  into  existence  for  this  occasion 
the  name  “amateur  photography”  of  the  other  sections  sounds 
poor  indeed.  The  exhibits  in  both  sections  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  short  space  of  this  first  impression.  Of  profes¬ 
sional  photography  the  Americans  make  a  great  show,  though 
they  have  crowded  their  walls  unnecessarily.  The  section  in 
its  own  building  devoted  to  photo-mechanical  work  is  also  most 


representative,  both  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  evidently 
displays  the  most  modern,  achievements  of  the  reproductive 
crafts. 

This  brief  first  impression  must  suffice  for  our  readers  until  in 
the  immediately  forthcoming  issues  the  collections  can  be  ade 
quately  reviewed. 

English  exhibitors  will  probably  be  glad  to  hear  that  sixty 
attendants  keep  watch  upon  the  exhibits.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  180  trade  stalls,  which  have  their  own  attendants. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SPEEDS  OF 
INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 


(A  paper  in  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen.”) 


The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  firstly  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  method  devised  by  the  author  for  the  measurement  of 
the  times  of  exposure  given  by  instantaneous  shutters,  and 
secondly  the  comparison  of  this  method  with  others  usually 
adopted.  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
termittent  source  of  light  obtained  by  the  rotation  of  an  ordinary 
ventilator  in  front  of  a  Nernst  lamp,  the  source  of  light  being 
photographed  through  the  ventilator  by  means  of  a  moving 
camera.  There  is  thus  obtained  on  the  negative  a  series  of 
points  from  the  number  of  which  the  time  of  exposure  is  calcu¬ 
lated.  For  exposures  as  short  as  1-1,000  of  a  second,  namely, 
those  given  by  the  focal-plane  shutter,  the  ventilating  fan  was 
not  found  to  serve  ;  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a  screen 
provided  with  a  series  of  slits  giving  about  3,000  light-impres¬ 
sions  per  second.  '  Under  these  conditions  the  movement  of  the 
camera  and  the  release  of  the  shutter  at  the  right  moment  gave 
great  difficulties.  These  have  been  overcome  by  rotating  the 
plate  in  a  stationary  camera  at  the  same  moment  as  releasing 
the  shutter.  The  author  preferred  this  method  to  that  just 
mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  thus  obtained  in  a  very 
simple  way  an  intermittent  point  impression  of  light  in  each 
instance  lasting  for  the  same  time.  A  screen  was  divided  into 
equal  sectors,  a  slit  of  wedge  shape  made  in  each  sector,  and 
each  slit  given  a  slight  radial  shift.  There  thus  results  a  screen 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  this  screen  is  placed  in  front 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


of  a  fixed  stop  provided  with  a  slit  b  in  the  direction  of  a  radius 
of  the  screen  (see  Fig.  2),  and  the  screen  then  slowly  rotated 
m  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  there  appears  in  the  slit  a  point 
of  light  moving  from  left  to  right,  the  eye  being  directed  through 
“the  stop  and  screen  towards  a  bright, background.  The  point  of 
j  light  seems  to  make  its  appearance  to  the-  left,  and  to  disappear 
to  the  right.  On  quickly  rotating  the  screen  there  are  seen  to¬ 


gether  in  the  slit  as  many  points  of  light  as  there  are  slits  in 
the  screen.  Obviously,  it  is  only  necessary  to  photograph  the 
slit  b  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  fixed  camera  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  number  of  points  of  light  a  measure  of  the  time 
of  exposuie. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  method  of  measuring,  and  it  only 
remains  now  to  describe  the  most  advisable  arrangement  of 
apparatus  and  its  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  well  to  use  a  screen 
with  60  slits.  When  this  is  the  case  the  time  which  one  slit 
requires  to  come  in  front  of  the  stationary  slit  is  expressed  by 
the  following  simple  equation  :  — 

Duration  of  one  point  of  light  in  seconds  =  ; — —r- - — 

1  &  No.  ot  rotations  ot 

screen  per  minute. 

or  t 

For  driving  the  screen  an  electro-motor  is  best,  as  it  is  easy  to 
get  it  to  run  up  to  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  screen 
being  attached  direct  to  the  shaft  of  the  motor.  The  motor 
should  not  be  smaller  than  l-10th  horse-power,  and,  preferably, 
should  work  with  direct  current  for  the  sake  of  constancy  of 
siDeed.  A  resistance  is  attached  to  the  motor,  allowing  of  the 
number  of  revolutions  being  adjusted  to  as  low  as  200  per 
minute.  For  ascertaining  the  speed  of  the  motor  there  can  be 
used  either  one  of  the  ordinary  revolution  counters  or  a  so- 
called  tachometer,  which  is  coupled  to  the  shaft  of  the  motor, 
and  indicates  directly  on  a  scale  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  Frahms  speed  indicator,  depending  on  a  resonance 
method,  is  also  very  suitable.  Direct  indicating  apparatus  is 
preferable,  for  the  reason  that  small  motors  may  have  their  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  reduced  by  the  ordinary  counter,  though  prob¬ 
ably  only  to  some  few  per  cents. 

The  illumination  of  the  fixed  slit  must  be  both  uniform  and 
bright.  The  most  simple  arrangement  is  to  direct  the  apparatus 
to  a  window  so  that  the  bright  sky  can  be  photographed  through 
the  slit.  If  an  artificial  source  of  light  is  to  be  used,  the  best 
for  the  purpose  is  an  incandescent  gas  burner,  placed  close  be¬ 
hind  the  rotating  screen,  or  a  condenser  fitted  with  a  Nernst  or 
arc  lamp,  as  for  ordinary  projection.  A  ground  glass  screen  is 
placed  on  the  side  towards  the  rotating  screen.  The  operator 
must  remember  that  he  canntot  very  well  have  too  strong  a 
light,  since,  at  the  highest  speed  of  the  motor,  its  action  lasts  for 
only  1-3. 000th  of  a  second.  This  is  so  short  a  time  that  the 
most  sensitive  plates  and  warmed  developer  are  necessary  to 
secure  satisfactory  density. 

Fics.  3  and  4  show  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  plate 
apparatus.  Fig.  5  is  a  diagram  of  the  resistance.  A  is  the 
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“  anker,”  F  the  field  of  the  motor,  W  the  resistance,  S  the  fuses, 
D  switch,  K  terminals. 

In  using  the  apparatus  a  rough  idea  is  first  obtained  of  the 
times  of  exposure  to  be  measured.  Assuming  that  a  focal-plane 
shutter  is  being  examined,  this  will  be  from  l-5th  to  1-1, 000th  of 
a  second.  The  greatest  speed  of  the  motor,  working  at  3,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  thus  indicate  for  each  point  of  light 
1-3, 000th  of  a  second.  The  greatest  number  of  light-points 
which  can  be  formed  is  60,  corresponding  to  the  60  slits  in  the 
rotating  screen.  If  the  screen  be  given  a  second  revolution,  this 
series  of  points  appears  a  second  time,  but  is  not  visible  on  the 
plate,  as  one  series  covers  the  other.  An  exposure  which  shows 
aj.1  60  points  is  therefore  not  practicable  ;  the  highest  number 
that  can  be  obtained  is  59 — that  is  to  say,  with  the  speed  of 
revolutions  of  3,000  per  minute  one  can  measure  exposures  as 
long  as  59-3,000ths  of  a  second.  For  longer  exposures  the  slower 
speed  of  200  revolutions  per  minute  is  employed,  and  times 
down  to  59-200ths  of  a  second  thus  measured.  Supposing  that 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy  the  smallest  number  of  points  of  light 
to  be  obtained  is  10,  then  with  200  revolutions  per  minute,  we 
can  measure  10-200=  l-20th  of  a  second.  Between  200  and 
3,000  revolutions  the  motor  can  be  worked  also  at  1,000  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  equivalent  to  recording  exposures  as  long  as 
59-l,OOOths  and  up  to  10-l,000ths  =  l-100th  of  a  second.  The 
whole  range  of  the  shutter  is  thus  covered. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  measurements  there  are  two  values  to 
be  determined  from  which  the  time  of  exposure  is  calculated,  (1) 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

the  speed  of  the  motor,  and  (2)  the  number  of  points  resulting  on 
exposure.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  motor 
can  be  recorded  with  such  accuracy  that  failures  on  this  score 
are  excluded.  The  light-points  on  the  plate  are  further  quite 
accurately  counted,  but  it  is  necessary  to  discover  to  what  degree 
these  points  of  light  accurately  represent  the  time  of  exposure. 

In  the  formula  already  given,  t  =  it  is  assumed  that  a 

slit  of  the  rotating  screen  illuminates  the  radial  fixed  slit  during 
l-60th  of  a  revolution.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  the 
case,  since  the  rotating  slits,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  screen 
of  its  solidity,  must  be  made  shorter— -in  fact,  by  one-quarter  of 
their  ideal  length — so  that  each  slit  corresponds  with  only 
3-240ths  of  a  revolution  of  the  screen,  whilst  l-240th  remains  for 
the  interspace  between  two  slits.  If  we  now  assume  that 
an  exposure  has  given  two  points  of  light,  and  notice  from  Fig.  6 
the  path  which  the  rotating  screen  must  at  least  have  followed, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  in  any  case  the  distance  A  must  be 
reckoned  as  more  than  l-240th  of  a  revolution  :  we  may  assume 
at  least  3-240ths.  The  path  b  may  also  be  put  down  at  9-240ths, 
as  also  in  this  case  only  two  points  appear  on  the  plate.  It  is, 
however,  a  special  case  in  which  b  would  so  come  that  only  two 
points  appear.  On  making  one  or  two  further  exposures  with 
the  same  speed  of  shutter  there  would  very  probably  be  three 
points.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  path  has  certainly  become 


greater  than  7-240th  of  a  revolution — that  is  to  say,  the  action 
has  taken  place  through  the  full  length  of  slit  No.  2,  but  only 
through  one-third  of  their  respective  lengths  in  the  case  of 
slits  Nos.  1  and  3.  This  will  be  shown  in  the  exposure  by  the 
fact  that  the  middle  point  will  be  of  strong  density,  whilst  those 
on  the  two  sides  are  weak  only.  From  the  two  values  9-240ths 
and  7-240ths  the  mean  8-240ths  is  12^-  per  cent,  in  error,  and 
therefore  not  sufficiently  accurate.  By  choosing  the  conditions 
so  as  to  obtain  5  and  6  points  there  is  obtained  a  maximum 
of  21-240ths  and  a  minimum  of  19-240ths — that  is  to  say,  a  mean 
of  20-240ths  corresponding  to  an  error  only  of  5  per  cent,  quite 
accurate  enough  for  the  purpose.  If  10  points  be  taken  as  the 
minimum  number,  and  the  control  test  is  found  to  give  9.  the 
mean  of  the  two  observations  gives  36-240ths  of  a  revolution, 
and  a  maximum  error  of  only  2g  per  cent.  Tabulating  these 
three  results  we  get — 

Points.  Revolution,  Error,  per  cent, 

mean. 

2  and  3  8-240ths  12^ 

5  and  6  200-240ths  .  5 

9  and  10  36-240ths  2£ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  lowest  number  of  points  obtained 
on  several  controlled  tests  gives  without  further  calculation  the 
number  of  60ths  of  a  revolution  which  the  screen  has  made 
during  the  exposure.  Calling  this  lowest  number  of  points  z, 

the  time  of  exposure  in  seconds  *s  ^  = 

For  the  shortest  time  of  exposure  of  1-1, 000th  of  a  second  which 


we  have  to  measure  3  and  4  points  would  result  according  to  this 
formula.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  measure  these  shortest  times) 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of  10 per  cent.,  quite  sufficient  forprac 
tical  purposes.  If  the  speed  of  the  motor  was  raised  to  4,00 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  accuracy  would  be  within  6  per  cent 
Actually,  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  measure  the  time  o  I 
exposure  of  1-1,000  directly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

These  times  of  exposure  correspond  with  a  width  of  slit  of 
to  3  mm.  If  this  width  is  doubled  the  time  of  exposure  will  b< 
doubled,  for  even  with  those  shutters  in  which  the  alteration  of 
the  width  of  slit  involves  a  simultaneous  alteration  of  the  ten 
sion  of  the  spring,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  width? 
of  slit  such  slight  change  in  the  tension  that  there  is  an  exac. 
proportion  between  the  width  of  slit  and  the  time  of  exposure 
If  we  therefore  make  measurements  up  to  l-500th  of  a  second 
using  6  to  7  points,  and  obtaining  an  error  no  greater  than  4  pe] 
cent. ,  we  can  calculate  smaller  times  of  exposure  accurately 
from  the  narrower  width  of  slit. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  method  r 
extremely  simple  in  use,  and  gives  very  exact  results  ;  all  tha 
is  necessary  is  to  control  the  speed  of  the  motor  and  to  coun 
the  points  obtained.  Measurement  of  the  image,  necessary  h 
most  other  methods,  is  dispensed  with.  The  apparatus,  bavin, 
been  once  installed — it  does  not  require  much  space — allows  o 
the  testing  of  any  shutter  in  any  camera  without  any  previou 
preparation.  The  method  is  specially  suitable  for  focal-plan 
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hutters,  since  the  series  of  points  which  is  formed  parallel  to 
he  slit  of  the  shutter  possesses  a  diminishing  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  shutter,  iso  that  any  correc- 
ion  for  the  movement  of  the  spindles  is  not  necessary,  as  will 
)€  seen  in  an  example  to  follow.  In  a  later  portion  of  the  pre¬ 


sent  paper  the  results  of  testing  a  number  of  shutters  will  be 
given,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  considerable 
departures  from  the  figures  given  in  tables  of  focal-plane  shut¬ 
ters  or  marked  on  the  instruments  themselves. 

Paul  Thieme. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


CHANGE  OF 

The  following  notice  appears  in  the  May  number  of  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal  ”  : — 

In  November  last  the  Council  was  asked  to  exchange  the  Society’s 
3  re  sent  house  for  one  at  No.  35,  Russell  Square.  Inquiries  were 
nade  and  it  was  found  that  the  house  at  No.  65,  Russell  Square, 
idjoining  the  Society’s  premises  had  been  let  on  a  building  lease, 

»nd  that  proposals  had  been  made  to  rebuild  No.  67  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Society’s  house.  Apart  from  the  serious  damage  likely 
:o  be  done  to  the  foundations  of  a  very  old  house  by  these  building 
Dperations,  it  was  obvious  that  they  would  seriously  hamper  the 
Society’s  work  and  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  members. 

The  Council  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations!  with  a  view  to 
)btain  for  the  Society  a  suitable  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  by  an  exchange  of  leases  some  permanent  advantage  for  the 
Society.  After  prolonged  negotiations  the  Council  has  entered  into 
in  agreement  by  which  the  Society  will  secure  a  lease  of  No.  35, 
Russell  Square,  for  thirty  years  in  exchange  for  the  present  lease, 
if  which  eleven  years  only  have  still  to  run.  No.  35,  Russell 
Square,  having  been  built  at  a  later  date  than  No.  66  and  being  in 
i  sounder  state,  will  cost  less  for  upkeep  than  the  present  premises. 

It  offers  better  accommodation  and  in  a  more  convenient  way  than 
the  Society  now  enjoys.  The  rent  will  be  the  same  as  that  which 


PREMISES. 

the  Society  is  at  present  paying.  No.  35  will  be  put  into  a  thorough 
state  of  repair  inside  and  out,  and  so  thoroughly  redecorated  that 
little  expense  for  these  purposes  will  be  incurred  by  the  Society  for 
many  years. 

A  studio  will  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  dark  rooms,  enlarging 
room  and  work  room.  The  meeting  room  will  be  as  large  as  the 
present  one  and  of  better  shape  ;  more  and  better  library  accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  and  there  are  several  rooms  in  excess  of  those 
at  No.  66.  The  dark  rooms,  enlarging  room  and  work  rooms  will 
be  in  the  basement,  and  the  studio  will  be  over  the  basement,  at 
the  back  of  the  house. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  Society  will  pay  no  part  of  the 
costs  in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  leases,  the  fitting  up  of 
the  new  house,  and  the  removal  of  the  Society’s  goods  and 
furniture. 

The  dark  rooms,  enlarging  rooms  and  work  rooms  at  the  Society's 
present  house  will  be  closed  to  the  members  after  Saturday,  May 
22,  but  the  remainder  of  the  house  will  remain  open  till  the  close 
of  the  session  on  June  9,  when  the  removing  operations  will  lie 
begun.  The  alterations  will  be  pressed  forward  with  all  speed, 
and  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  new*  house  will  be  published  in 
the  “Journal.” 


ABSORPTION  SPECTRA. 


(A  paper  read  by  Dr.  Mees  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  reprinted  from  the  “Photographic  Journal.'  ) 


The  connection  between  the  colour  of  an  object  and  its  absorption 
spectrum  must  always  be  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  photographic  matters,  and  the  specific  branch  of  it  with 
which  this  paper  is  concerned — namely,  the  absorption  of  various 
organic  dye  stuffs — is  of  especial  importance  for  the  preparation  of 
filters.  Our  laboratory  has  now  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  obtaining  convenient  methods  for  recording  the  absorp¬ 
tion  spectra  of  dyes,  and  some  of  the  recent  dye  stuffs  which  we 
have  obtained  not  being  well  known,  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would 
be  useful  if  we  were  to  publish  a  resume  of  our  more  recent  work  on 
this  subject,  showing  our  experimental  methods  and  the  more  inte¬ 
resting  spectra  which  we  have  photographed. 

A  coloured  substance  may  be  defined  as  one  which  does  not 
equally  transmit  all  the  constituents  of  white  light,  but  which 
removes  some  of  these  constituents  and  appears  to  the  eye  to  be 
coloured  by  virtue  of  the  excess  of  the  remainder.  When  such  a 
coloured  substance  is  examined  in  the  spectroscope  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  colours  causes  a  black  band  to  appear  in  the  spectrum, 
Hid  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  absorption  band  of  the  substance  in 
question. 

An  absorption  band  may  be  either  sharp  or  shallow,  but  inasmuch 
as  many  absorption  bands  are  broad,  embracing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  usual  to  use  the  sharp  and  shallow 
terms  with  regard  to  the  edges  of  the  bands,  since  many  bands  have 
one  edge  sharp  and  the  other  edge  shallow.  Rhodamine  B,  for 
instance,  has  an  absorption  band  which  stretches  from  5,800  to 
4,700.  Ihe  edge  of  this  at  5,800  is  very  sharp,  while  that  at  4,700 
is  shallow  and  gradual  (Fig.  1).  That  is  to  say,  we  pass  very 
rapidly  at  5,800  from  a  position  of  almost  complete  transmission  to 
one  of  almost  complete  absorption,  while  at  4,700  the  transmission 
is  gradual,  and  a  great  change  of  colour  takes  place  between  the 
position  where  the  transmission  can  be  considered  as  reasonably 
c°niplete,  and  that  where  it  is  nearly  nothing. 


Methods  of  Recording  Absorption  Spectra. 

There  are  three  main  methods  of  recording  absorption  spectra. 
The  first,  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  most  important,  is  the 
spectro-photometer.  There  are,  indeed,  only  two  objections  to  the 
spectro-photometer  :  — 

1.  That  it  is  a  comparatively  slow  method,  i.e.,  that  it  takes  a 

considerable  amount  of  time  to  measure  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  a  dye. 

2.  That  its  use  is  limited  to  the  visible  spectrum. 

The  spectro-photometer  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  spectroscope, 
usually  fitted  at  the  eye-piece  with  a  narrow  slit,  which  enables  any 


Fig.  1. 

Dye  wedge  Rhodamine  B. 


particular  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  be  isolated,  and  with  a  method 
of  turning  through  the  spectrum  so  that  it  is  known  which  portion 
is  being  employed  at  any  time.  The  field  of  view  is  divided  hori¬ 
zontally  into  two  portions,  so  that  two  spectra  are  observed,  and  it 
is  necessary,  if  accurate  measurements  are  to  be  made,  that  the  two 
fields  should  be  as  near  together  as  possible.  One  of  these  spectra 
is  formed  by  the  beam  which  is  passed  through  the  dye  solution 
to  be  measured,  the  other  is  a  beam  which  has  not  suffered  any 
absorption,  but  of  which  the  intensity  can  be  diminished  in  a  known 
manner.  The  spectro-photometer  shown,  and  which  we  have  chiefly 
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used,  is  the  Huefner  spectrophotometer,  a  full  description  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  “Photographic  Journal”  for  July,  1904 
(Figs.  2  and  3). 

In  this  instrument  the  upper  beam  passes  through  the  absorption 
cell,  which  is  arranged  so  that  the  top  half  only  contains  dye  solu¬ 
tion,  the  lower  half  being  filled  by  a  block  of  glass.  The  lower 
beam  passes  through  the  polarising  nicol  C.  Both  beams  together 
after  dispersion  pass  through  an  analysing  nicol.  The  turning  of 
this  analysing  nicol  darkens  the  lower  polarised  beam  only,  and  the 


Fig.  2. 


degree  of  darkening  can  be  calculated  from  the  angle  through  which 
it  is  turned.  In  order  to  make  a  measurement  of  an  absorption 
spectrum,  the  lower  half  observed  in  the  eye-piece  is  equated  to  the 
top  half,  a  very  narrow  ocular  slit  being  used,  so  that  only,  a  small 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  observed  at  a  time,  and  the  measurements 
so  obtained  are  plotted  against  the  wave-length  of  the  light  em¬ 
ployed.  The  units  of  absorption  chosen  may  conveniently  be  opacity 
logarithms,  which  are  known  in  absorption  work  as  extinction  co¬ 
efficients,  and  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  directly  propor¬ 


tionate  to  the  weight  of  substance  employed.  The  curve  shown  is 
the  absorption  curve  obtained  in  this  way  for  a  1  in  6,000  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  (Fig.  4). 

This  spectro-photometric  method  of  recording  absorptions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  accurate,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  which  can  be  employed.  It  gives  an  absolute  measure¬ 
ment  independent  of  the  light  sources  used  and  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  dye  in  solution.  It  can  be  used  for  the  correct  analysis  of 
an  impure  dye.  'Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a  commercial 
sample  of  methylene  blue  to  use,  and  we  wish  to  know  the  per¬ 
centage  of  methylene  blue  contained  in  it.  This  can  only  be  done 
chemically  by  a  long  and  complicated  analysis,  but  if  we  obtain  a 
pure  sample  of  methylene  blue,  either  from  another  source  or  by 
purification  of  a  small  quantity  of  our  sample,  measure  the  density 
at  a  given  point  in  the  spectrum  for  a  standard  concentration,  and 
then  measure  the  density  of  the  impure  sample  in  the  same  concen¬ 
tration,  the  proportion  between  the  densities  will  give  the  degree 
of  purity  of  our  sample. 


But  spectro-photometric  methods  of  obtaining  absorption  bands 
have  one  great  objection,  they  are  comparatively  slow,  and  while 
this  is  of  no  importance  in  research  work,  although  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  long  series  of  carefully  measured  absorption  curves  of  dyes 
have  yet  been  published,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  reference  collection  of  the  absorptions  of  as  many  dyes 
as  possible.  In  order  to  prepare  a  great  variety  of  filters  for  all 
purposes,  we  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  available  dyes,  and 
have  obtained  absorption  spectra  by  the  methods  shortly  to  be 
described,  of  nearly  300 ;  neglecting  only  those  which  seem  to  be- 
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Fig.  4. 

quite  unsuitable  for  any  purpose  which  was  likely  to  interest  us  at 
present.  We  are  hoping  before  long  to  publish  these  in  some  form, 
and  we  are  only  bringing  before  the  Society  to-night  types  of  the 
absorption  curves  given  by  different  groups  of  dyes,  as  we  find  that 
little  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  some  curves  which  we- 
have  to  show  may  be  new  to  practical  workers.  We  have  purposely 
extended  these  observations  as  far  into  the  extreme  red  and  ultra¬ 
violet  as  possible,  our  spectrum  being  limited  by  about  8,000  on 
the  one  side  and  3,500,  where  light  is  cut  off  by  glass,  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  great  range  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to> 
use  a  photographic  method,  and  there  are  three  photographic 


Black  wedge. 


Fig.  5. — Xylen  red. 

methods  which  can  conveniently  be  employed  for  this  purpose: 

(1)  One  may  take  a  series  of  photographs  with  increasing  dilution, 
of  the  dye ;  (2)  One  may  take  a  series  of  photographs  with  a  con¬ 
stant  concentration  of  dye  but  an  increasing  thickness  of  the  cell; 
(3)  One  may  take  a  series  of  photographs  with  a  constant  concentra¬ 
tion  and  constant  cell  thickness,  but  with  a  varying  exposure.  These 
three  methods  will  all  produce  different  results,  though  (1)  and  (2) 
are  nearly  equivalent  to  one  another.  (1)  is  a  very  slow  metho  , 
and  it  would  probably  be  quicker  to  use  a  spectro-photometer. 
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(2)  and  (3)  though  quicker  are  still  slow  if  carried  out  as  described. 
But  if  in  method  (2)  instead  of  using  varying  thicknesses  of  cell  we 
use  a  cell  of  which  the  thickness  varies  throughout  the  length,  that 
is  to  say,  a  wedge-shaped  cell  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  so  that 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  dye  solution  in  front  of  the  slit  varies 
from  end  to  end  of  the  slit,  the  method  resolves  itself  into  taking 
only  one  or  possibly  two  photographs  of  each  dye.  Method  (3)  is 
inferior  to  the  other  two  methods,  as  it  involves  the  interpretation 
of  the  photograph  of  the  plate  curve.  It  is,  however,  a  convenient 
way  of  examining  the  absorptions  of  coloured  films  and  finished 
filters.  In  order  to  carry  it  out  rapidly,  the  black  wedge  which 


ally  absorbing  dyes,  was  first  inserted,  which  caused  the  plate  to 
give  an  even  spectrum  from  7,300  to  5,200,  after  which  it  rises  to 
the  blue-violet  maximum  of  the  plate.  Two  cells  containing  a  1  in 
100,000  solution  of  mandarin  orange,  and  a  1  in  300,000  para-nitroso- 
di-methyl-aniline  solution  sufficed  to  subdue  this  blue-violet  maxi¬ 
mum,  so  that  when  a  black  wedge  spectrum  was  taken  of  the  plate 
through  these  screens  it  was  found  to  be  even  in  height  from  7,300 
to  3,800 ;  falling  off  from  7,300  gradually  to  8,000,  and  from  3,800 
to  3,500,  where  the  glass  absorbed,  and  it  ended.  (Fig.  7.) 

With  this  arrangement  it  was  found  that  to  get  sufficient  density 
upon  a  plate,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  required,  and  except 


we  have  before  described  is  used  hi  front  of  the  slit  spectroscope, 
so  that  the  intensity  of  light  falling  upon  the  slit  varies  from  end 
to  end  of  the  slit.  Fig.  5  shows  the  results  obtained  by 
methods  (2)  and  (3)  for  a  solution  of  xylen  red. 

The  Apparatus  Employed. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  modified  Tallent  Spectro¬ 
graph  fastened  down  to  a  board,  and  with  a  scale  in  front  of  the 
plate.  This  scale  in  front  of  the  plate  makes  it  impossible  to 
measure  the  density  of  the  negatives,  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
measure  the  density  of  the  negatives,  that  does  not  matter.  In 
order  to  obtain  great  light  intensity,  which  is  necessary  because  of 
the  screens  which  are  to  be  used,  a  Nernst  lamp  is  placed  parallel 


Fig.  7. 

Black  wedge  of  screened  plate. 


to  the  horizontal  slit,  and  a  large  condenser  focusses  an  image  of 
the  filament  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  The  width  of  the 
slit  is  about  .2  mm.  (Fig.  6).  In  front  of  the  slit  was  fastened 
the  wedge-shaped  cell  containing  the  dye  solution. 

The  plates  used  were  plates  which  are  made  specially  for  spectro¬ 
scopic  purposes,  and  which  we  call  Spectrum  Panchromatic.  These 
plates  have  a  very  intense  red-sensitiveness  which  spreads  into  the 
infra  red,  so  that  with  long  exposures  they  can  be  used  up  to 
8,000  A.U.  A  blue  screen  empirically  adjusted  and  made  of  gradu- 


in  the  case  of  dyes  which  absorb  the  whole  spectrum,  this  was 
adhered  to. 

Properties  of  Dyes  which  Render  thtm 
Suitable  for  Filter  Mahing', 

Except  in  the  rare  case  of  special  compensating  filters,  it  is 
usually  required  that  a  filter  should  absorb  as  completely  as  possible 
the  region  which  it  is  required  to  absorb  and  transmit  as  completely 
as  possible  the  region  which  it  is  required  to  transmit.  The  degree 
to  which  a  dye  will  do  this  depends  mainly  on  the  sharpness  of 
its  absorption  band.  The  edge  of  an  absorption  band  which  is 
towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  nearly  always  sharp,  and 
such  dyes  do  not  absorb  light  other  than  that  in  their  absorption 
band  proper.  A  red  dye  having  an  absorption  band  in  the  yellow- 
green,  or  a  yellow  dye  having  an  absorption  band  in  the  blue,  are 
bright  dyes  transmitting  the  red  or  green  and  red  portions  of  the 
spectrum  completely,  but  if  the  absorption  band  faces  the  other  way, 
as  in  the  blue  and  blue-green  dyes,  it  will  generally  be  more  gradual, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  absorption  of  the  portion  of  the  spectrum 
which  should  be  transmitted.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
tricolour  filters.  The  red  tricolour  filter  will  transmit  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  incident  red  light,  but  the  best  green  filter  only 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  incident  green  light,  and  a  blue  filter  only 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  blue  light.  When  examining  dyes  for  use 
with  filters,  the  great  object  is  to  choose  those  which  have  the 
sharpest  possible  absorption  and  the  least  residual  absorption  in 
other  portions  of  the  spectrum.  S.  H.  Weatten. 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  AT  CANTERBURY  IN  JULY. 


The  Handbook  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Canterbury  in  July,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
is  to  hand,  and  judging  from  its  contents  conventioners  should  have 
an  enjoyable  and  profitable  time  during  their  visit  to  that  ancient  and 
historic  city.  The  Mayor,  the  Cathedral  authorities,  the  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of'  Commerce,  and  the  Canterbury  Camera  Club  have 
all  given  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  everything  gives  promise 
of  a  very  successful  gathering.  The  headquarters  of  the  Convention 
during  the  week  will  be  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  arrangements  :  — 

Monday,  July  5. 

Morning. — Members  of  the  Camera  Club  will  attend  at  St.  George’s 
Hall  to  conduct  parties  to  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city. 

Evening  at  8. — Reunion.  The  proceedings  will  open  with  a  few 
words  of  welcome  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  Mr.  F.  Bennett-Gold- 


ney,  after  which  the  President,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  will  deliver 
his  inaugural  address.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Presidential  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  will  be  At  Home  to  members  and  friends,  after 
which  the  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held. 

Tuesday,  July  6. 

Morning,  at  9.30.— Excursion  by  brakes  to  Patrixbourne,  Wingham, 
Wickhambreaux,  and  Fordwich,  all  of  which  possess  interesting  old 
churches,  and  the  last-named  a  unique  town  hall. 

Evening,  at  8.30.— A  lecture  entitled  “  Canterbury  and  Its  His¬ 
tory  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  Bennett-Goldney,  F.S.A.,  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  new  Council. 

Wednesday,  July  7. 

Morning. — Visit  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Rev.  Canon  Moore, 
D.D..  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  will  hold  an  official  recep¬ 
tion  at  11  o’clock. 
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Afternoon,  at  3. — His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Mr.  F.  Bennett-Goldney, 
•and  the  Mayoress  will  give  a  garden  party  at  their  residence,  “  Ab¬ 
bots  Barton,”  at  which  the  official  Convention  group  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Collis  at  3.30. 

Evening,  at  7.— The  annual  dinner  at  the  County  Hotel. 

Thursday,  July  8. 

Morning,  at  9.39. — Excursion  by  train  to  Rochester,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  objects  of  archaeological  and  historical  interest,  many 
■of  the  former  dating  back  to  Roman  and  early  Norman  times.  The 
cathedral,  castle  keep,  and  Eastgate  House  (now  the  museum),  will 
possess  special  interest  for  students,  of  architecture. 

Evening,  at  8.30. — A  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper, 
followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr..C.  H.  Bothamley  entitled  “  Some  Aspects 
■of  Photographic  Record  Work.” 

Friday,  at  9.40. — Excursion  by  train  to  Rye  and  Winchelsea-  Rye 
is  full  of  objects  of  interest,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  St. 
(Mary’s  Church,  with  its  ancient  clock,  the  monastery,  the  Town  Hall, 


and  the  Ypres  tower.  Many  fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the 
harbour  and  the  east  and  west  cliffs.  In  Winchelsea,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  village,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  old  church, 
the  Court  Hall,  and  the  three  gates;  the  surrounding  country  also  is 
very  picturesque. 

Evening,  at  8.30. — A  paper  will  be  read  by  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  on 
“  High-power  Telephotography,”  followed  by  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F. 
Martin  Duncan  on  “  Colour  Photography  Applied  to  Natural 
Science.” 

Saturday,  July  10. 

The  last  excursion  of  the  Convention  of  1909  will  leave  Canter¬ 
bury  by  train  for  Maidstone  at  9.40,  where  conventioners  will  be 
met  by  members  of  the  (Maidstone  Camera  Club,  who  will  act  as 
guides  to  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  near  the  town. 

The  handbook  contains  a  list  of  the  hotels  and  apartments,  where 
accommodation  may  be  obtained,  also  a  list  of  photographic  dealers 
and  dark-rooms  in  Canterbury,  and  other  places  visited. 


INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STRONG  ILLUMINATION 

UPON  THE  EYE. 


From  “The  Optician  and  Photographic  Trade  Journal.” 


Although  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  eye  should 
never  gaze  directly  at  an  unprotected  electric  arc  or  incandescent 
filament,  this  rule  is  constantly  broken  by  placing  such  lights  where 
their  rays  fall  directly  on  the  eye;  and  we  may  attribute,  in  part, 
the  injurious  effects  of  direct  radiation  to  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
rays  or  those  that  fall  beyond  the  violet  of  a  solar  spectrum. 

Although  this  invisible  light  provokes  no  sensation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  without  physiological  action,  and  we  may 
inquire  whether  its  effects  on  the  eye  may  not  be  injurious.  One 
has  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  this  when  he  thinks  of  the  mer¬ 
cury-vapour  lamps,  sources  particularly  abundant  in  ultra-violet 
rays.  We  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  their  unnatural  light  is  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  hygiene. 

In  these  conditions  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  continuous 
action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  emitted  by  our  usual  sources  of 
light  may  present  serious  danger?  Messrs,  Schanz  and  Stockhausen 
Lave  been  trying  to  clear  up  this  question  by  a  study  of  electric 
arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  former  emit  ultra-violet  light  in 
abundance,  and  the  two  physicists  attribute  to  this  fact  the 
ophthalmia  often  caused  by  arc  lamps.  Again,  after  having  shown 
that  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  made  fluorescent  by  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  they  state  their  belief  that  this  phenomenon  may  at 
length  render  the  lens  opaque  and  thus  cause  cataract.  Incan¬ 


descent  lamps  using  metallic  filaments  are  also  sources  of  ultra-violet 
light,  although  they  are  less  rich  in  it ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  glass  of  the  bulbs  and  shades  absorbs  a  notable  part  of  the 
ultra-violet  light. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  sun’s  light,  the  ideal  of  all  artificial 
illumination,  is  not  without  ultra-violet  rays.  Indeed,  it  is  much 
richer  in  rays  of  this  kind  than  arc  or  incandescent  lamps.  Should 
we  conclude  that  the  dangers  of  which  we  are  warned  by  Messrs. 
Schanz  and  Stockhausen  are  imaginary?  By  no  means.  The  solar 
light  is  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  receive  it 
directly.  No  human  eye  is  able  to  look  steadily  at  .the  sun,  and 
it  is  logical  to  attribute  to  the  ultra-violet  radiations  a  part  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  such  an  act.  The  light  that  reaches  our  retina 
has  been  previously  reflected  and  diffused  in  a  thousand  ways.  It 
contains  but  a  feeble  proportion  of  the  dangerous  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  artificial  sources  of  light,  we  often  re¬ 
ceive  their  rays  directly,  and  their  continued  action  may,  therefoie, 
be  injurious. 

The  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  these  investigations  is  that  it 
is  important  so  to  arrange  our  electric  lamps  that  it  will  he  im¬ 
possible  to  see  the  arc  or  the  bright  filament  directly ;  and  in  our 
interior  installations  we  must  use,  as  far  as  possible,  indirect  illu¬ 
mination,  by  reflection  and  diffusion  of  the  light  on  large  suifaces. 


NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  May  18,  when  the  members  and  visitors  enjoyed  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  at  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St. 
Pancras.  The  secretary  read  the  report,  which  we  reprint  below, 
and  then  the  President  gave  his  annual  address.  This  was  partly 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  progress  of  photography  in  general, 
as  evidenced  in  the  Dresden  exhibition,  at  the  opening  of  which  Sir 
Benjamin  was  present.  He  described  the  English  pictorial  exhibit 
as  representative  of  a  large  number  of  well-known  exhibitors,  hut 
so  overweighted  with  meaningless  pictures  as  to  lose  all  attraction. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  said,  the  room  is  nearly  always  empty, 
while  the  scientific  section  is  much  appreciated.  The  record  exhibits 
in  particular  being  peculiar  to  England  attract  much  attention.  Sir 
Benjamin  concluded  his  address  by  strongly  urging  the  organising 
of  a  similar  exhibition  in  England.  After  the  adoption  of  the  report 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lambert  moved  the  following  resolution: — “That 
considering  the  ever-increasing  uses  of  photography,  the  Government 
be  urged  to  establish  a  photographic  department  where  technical 
instruction  may  be  obtained,  and  where  historical  photographs  of 
;passing  events,  customs,  and  other  matters  of  interest  may  be 


ured,  indexed,  and  stored  for  public  reference.”  This  was 
Tied  unanimously  and  the  meeting  terminated,  after  the  presi 
it,  council,  secretary,  and  treasurer  had  been  re-elected  for  t  e 
it  year  and  the  customary  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed. 
ionp-  the  numerous  speakers  were  Major-General  Waterhouse,  r. 
lls,°and  Messrs.  John  Spiller,  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  and  G.  A. 
>rey,  A.R.A.  Mr.  Spiller  suggested  that  possibly  the  first  purely 
:ord  photograph  ever  produced  was  one  made  by  himsel  on 
iy  8,  1860.  In  any  case  this  was  the  first  photographic  recor 
de  by  the  War  Department  of  shot  marks  on  armour  plates.  1  w 

)ort  of  the  Association  is  as  follows:—  .  . 

Ihe  Council  of  the  National  Photographic  Record  Association  have 
w  the  pleasure  of  presenting  their  eleventh  report,  and  a  oug 
e  own  society  has  not  received  as  many  prints  as  we  mig ,  1 
shed,  it  must  he  satisfactory  to  all  interested  in  the  subject  t 
ow  that  record  work  is  being  carried  on  vigorously  by  many 
otographic  societies  throughout  the  country,  and  that  vaiuam 
ints  are  being  deposited  in  many  local  and  central  museums  a 
blic  libraries,  and  available  for  public  reference. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  received  189  prints  and  334  n  „  ' 
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lives,  from  most  of  which  w©  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  prints  for 
the  collection,  making  the  total  number  of  prints  received  4,367. 

The  President,  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  has  contributed  50,  in¬ 
cluding  a  series  illustrating  an  old  custom  in  Lichfield — The  Sheriff’s 
Ride ;  a  -set  of  the  old  Gateways  and  Walls  of  York — St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  York ;  an  Ancient  Cross  and  Stocks  at  Ripley,  and  other 
photographs  from  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  G.  Bingley  has  forwarded  39  prints  including  a  set  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  the  old  George  Hotel,  Stokesay 
Castle,  Wenlock  and  Buildwas  Abbey. 

From  Mr.  Welch,  of  Belfast,  we  have  received  22  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Irish  photographs,  including  some  studies  of  the  people  and 
their  houses,  and  various  views  of  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
churches. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham  has  forwarded  27  prints,  including  views  of 
Walpole  House,  Chelsea,  and  4,  5,  and  6,  Cheyne  Walk,  and  some 
of  St.  John’s  Gate,  and  St.  John’s  Church,  'Clerkenwell. 

Mrs.  M.  Powles  has  favoured  us  with  views  of  Littleham  Church, 
Devon,  and  Dunning  Church,  Perthshire. 

Mr.  Brace  has  secured  an  interesting  record  of  a  part  of  the 
old  London  Wall,  unearthed  when  making  an  excavation  in  America 
Square,  Minories. 

Miss  Niblett  has  again  contributed  some  prints,  including  a  set 
of  Compton  Wingates,  where  four  sovereigns  are  reported  to  have 
stayed,  viz.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  James  and  Charles,  also  some 
views  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  25  of  the  Essex  churches,  including  Thaxted, 
Great  and  Little  Samford,  Great  Leighs  and  Bradfield,  and  the  old 
Moot  Hall  at  Thaxted. 

The  Council  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Fowler  Jones,  who 
las  forwarded  334  negatives,  taken  by  his  late  father,  Mr.  George 
Fowler  Jones,  architect,  York.  They  are  of  particular  interest, 
irst  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  as  Mr.  Jones  was  a  friend 
>f  Fox  Talbot,  and  worked  with  him  occasionally,  and  as  the  nega- 
ives  date  from  the  year  1843  down  to  1904,  they  practically  foxmi  a 
listory  of  photographic  progress,  but  they  are  also  interesting  as 
ecords,  comprising  as  they  do  views  of  Kirkham,  Kinloss,  Melrose, 
Muckross,  Dunblane  and  other  abbeys,  Cawdor,  Conway,  Craig 
Miller,  Lilleshall,  Urquhart,  and  other  castles,  and  many  of  the 
hurches  and  interesting  buildings  of  Yorkshire  and  the  North. 

The  London  County  'Council  have  set  a  good  example  to  other 
nunicipa'l  bodies  by  making  a  collection  of  photographs  of  interest- 
ng  old  houses  and  other  buildings  in  their  district  that  have  to 
>e  removed  for  street  improvements,  and  the  prints  are  stored  in 
he  library  of  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.  With  regard  to 
vork  being  carried  on  by  other  societies,  the  premier  society,  the 
kirvey  Society  of  Warwickshire,  President,  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone, 
Ion.  Sec.,  George  Whitehouse,  continues  to  do  splendid  work  in 
he  county,  and  they  now  have  a  large  and  important  collection 
t  the  Central  Reference  Library,  Birmingham.  The  Photographic 
Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey,  H.  D.  Gower,  Hon.  Sec.,  have 
eceived  456  prints  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  2,381,  which 
re  preserved  at  the  Town  Hall,  ’Croydon,  under  the  charge  of  the 
hief  librarian,  J.  Stanley  Jast,  Esq.,  and  it  is  particularly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  the  public  are  appreciating  the  value  of  the  collection, 
Is  1,215  references  to  the  prints  were  made  last  year.  This  year 
heir  annual  excursion  is  arranged  for  Saturday,  May  22,  to  visit 
arnham  and  the  vicinity,  a  part  of  the  county  practically  unrepre- 
ented  in  their  collection.  The  Survey  of  Sussex  under  the  Presi- 
ency  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
re  getting  together  a  good  collection  of  photographs,  which  are 
eposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Brighton.  The  Photographic  Sur- 
ey  of  Essex,  V.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec.,  have  now  a  considerable  collec- 
on,  which  are  deposited  at  the  Essex  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
tratford,  and  the  societies  of  Kent,  Leicester,  Worcestershire,  the 
i  orth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society,  Edinburgh  and  District,  and 
lany  others  are  making  good  progress. 

By  special  invitation  the  National  Photographic  Record  Asso- 
ation  have  arranged  and  forwarded  to  Dresden  for  the  important 
botographic  exhibition  now  being  held  there,  a  series  of  photo- 
iaphs  illustrating  the  record  work  being  done  in  this  country,  and 
Council  are  indebted  to  the  London  County  Council,  the  Survey 
Warwickshire,  and  of  Surrey  for  having  lent  a  selection  of  their 
°rk  and  also  to  Messrs.  Welch,  G.  Bingley,  H.  W.  Fincham,  and 
,e  Hon.  Secretary,  who  have  also  contributed.  The  President, 


Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  has  also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  his 
well-known  photographs  of  old  customs,  and  was  by  special  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  present  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  our  Association, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  record  work  generally,  and 
only  a  week  before  his  death  he  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Survey  of  Surrey  and  gave  an  address  upon  the 
work  being  done.  In  it  he  referred  to  the  deplorable  destruction 
of  so  many  grand  old  structures  during  the  19th  century  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  possibly  many  photographs  were  in  existence  taken 
before  works  of  restoration  were  commenced.  In  1851,  with  the 
advent  of  the  collodion  process,  there  was  an  immediate  expansion 
of  the  art  of  photography,  and  the  same  time  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  period  of  church  restoration,  and  he  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appealing  most  earnestly  to  all  men  of  intelligence,  who 
are  interested  in  the  country,  to  rummage  amongst  their  portfolios 
and  albums,  and  those  of  their  friends,  for  old  photographs  of 
persons,  places,  and  things.  This  appeal  we  most  cordially  endorse, 
and  would  again  urge  all  interested  in  the  history  of  our  country 
to  have  another  search  amongst  their  old  photographs  and  negatives, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  not  only  is  there  very  much  valuable  matter 
hidden  away  in  private  collections,  but  also  that  there  still  remains 
a  large  number  of  negatives  that  have  not  even  been  printed  from. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  there  are  two  classes  of  members  of  the  National  Photographic 
Record  Association,  one  whose  qualification  shall  be  a  contribution 
of  not  less  than  six  prints  per  annum,  and  another  class  who  qualify 
by  a  subscription  of  10s.  per  annum.  At  the  present  time  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  additional  subscribers,  as  we  have  to 
find  means  for  printing  some  250  from  the  negatives  presented  to  us 
by  Mr.  F.  Jones,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  expenses. 

Warm  thanks  are  again  due  to  Mr.  George  Scamell  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  assiduity  in  directing  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  for 
his  additional  contributions,  which  now  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  British  Museum  Collection. 


FAIR  CHILDREN. 

Under  this  title  an  exhibition  has  been  opened  at  the  galleries  of 
Speaight,  Limited,  in  New  Bond  Street.  A  one-firm  show  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photographs,  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  to  the  public,  is 
something  new  in  photography,  and  the  promoters  are,  at  any  rate, 
putting  what  is  known  as  commercial  work  upon  a  footing  hitherto 
occupied  entirely  by  photographs  of  pictorial  pretensions.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  the  idea,  as  well  as  upon  the  results  they  show. 
The  handsome  gallery  is  tastefully  decorated  and  hung,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  most  cases  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint  alone. 

Messrs.  Speaight  are  famous  for  their  child-pictures,  yet.  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  not  a  little  grateful  for  the  mothers  that  sometimes 
eome  in  as  mere  supports.  They  fill  this  role  with  artistic,  as  well 
as  domestic,  grace. 

“The  nobility  and  gentry”  of  the  world  are  figured  in  profusion. 
Mr.  Richard  Speaight  having  visited  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain 
for  commissions  which  are  the  distinguishing  points  of  thi-  - 

cratic  collection.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
successful  works  are  those  which  are  in  reality  more  frankly  ritmes 
than  likenesses.  Such  are  the  charming  “  Children  al  1’ 
nude  figures  contesting  for  a  basket  of  flowers,  which  the  taller  holds 
high  over  head;  “  Richard  Langford  Speaight  and  his  Moth< 
a  well  composed,  airy  interior,  where  the  mother  plays  a.  spinet  and 
the  child  plays  on  the  floor  ;  also  "  Ave  Maria,  Gratia  plena,  a  little 
girl  kneeling  at  prayer,  with  head  bent  low  and  hands  together. 
Some  of  the  likenesses  are  also  remarkably  full  of  the  pictorial  tee.:r_r 
without  which  a  portrait  is  often  an  arid  performance.  For  example, 
the  way  in  which  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  holds  up  her  lively 
babv  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Reynolds.  ‘‘John,  son  of  Mrs.  Erm  ? 
Pitman/’  recalls  a  Hoppner  by  reason  of  the  costume  of  the  boy. 
The  old-established  “family  group  ”  occurs  only,  once  or  twice.  In 
most  cases  the  children  play  naturally  with  skittles,  or  fish-lxwls,  or 
“  teddv-bears  ”  ;  but  where  the  mothers  are  included  the  posing  is 
always  feelinglv  managed,  and  the  composition  tastefully  managed. 
\s  to  the  quality  of  the  prints,  one  can  scaicely  speak  too  highly. 
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They  all  have  a  fine,  quiet  richness,  without  any  undue  forcing,  and 
their  old-world  air  is  carried  out  happily  in  the  mounting,  with  hand- 
drawn  and  hand-lettered  mounts  and  appropriate  frames.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  exquisitely  worked  miniatures,  the  natural  flesh 
tints  of  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  when  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  R.  Speaight,  whose  reputation  is  well 
founded. 


PbotoiDecbanicai  notes. 


The  Residues  in  "Wet-plate  "WorK. 

In  a  little  book  published  by  Mendel,  called  “  Traitement  des 
Residus  Photographiques,”  per  L.  Mathet,  there  is  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  method  to  recover  the  silver  from  residues  in  wet  collodion 
work,  a  plan  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  photo-engraver  to  his 
profit.  The  used  fixing  baths,  and  also  the  drippings  and  first  wash¬ 
ing  waters  from  developments,  are  collected  in  a  vessel,  and  there  are 
then  introduced  some  pieces  of  copper  sheet,  the  surfaces  of  which  have 
been  previously  very  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  silver  will  be  thrown 
down  by  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state.  From  time  to  time,  say 
every  two  days,  the  copper  is  scoured  with  a  hard  brush  to  detach  the 
silver  veneer  from  the  copper  surface.  When  the  vessel  is  full  all 
or  part  of  the  supernatant  liquid  is  syphoned  off  and  further  solution 
added  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  it  is  judged  that  there 
is  sufficient  silver  collected,  it  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filter¬ 
ing  on  a  closely  woven  cloth.  After  washing  and  drying  the 
deposit  can  be  further  treated,  fused,  or  converted  into  silver 
nitrate,  or,  what  is  probably  better,  may  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
refiners. 

Improvements  Relating;  to  PHotograpHic 
Printing  Apparatus. 

Three  patents,  Nos.  23,684,  23,690,  23,701,  1908,  have  been 
granted  to  William  Carl  Huebner,  of  32,  Laurel  Street,  and  George 
Bleistein,  of  197,  Main  Street,  both  of  Buffalo,  New  York  State, 
U.S.A.,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  by  means  of  which  prints 
can  be  made  on  litho  stone  or  metal  plates,  sensitised  to  receive 
a  photographic  image  from  either  a  negative  or  a  positive.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  apparatus  enables  the  print  to  be  made  with  great 
certainty  and  accuracy  in  a  very  expeditious  and  inexpensive 
manner ;  and,  moreover,  several  prints  may  be  made  on  the  same 
or  different  portions  of  the  same  surface  exactly  where  required 
without  any  difficulty.  With  the  great  increase  now  being  made 
in  the  use  of  photo-lithography  there  should  certainly  be  room  for 
some  apparatus  to  enable  the  print  or  prints  to  be  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  made  on  the  stone  or  plate. 

Collotype  for  Amateurs. 

In  reference  to  our  recent  paragraph  respecting  the  Procede 
Cello,  M.  H.  Calmels  writes,  taking  exception  to  the  opinion  of 
our  contributor  that  this  process  is  not  one  by  which  a  professional 
photographer  would  make  much  money.  That,  of  course,  is  only 
a  matter  of  opinion  and  of  local  circumstances,  but  we  ourselves  feel 
that  if  only  a  few  prints  are  required  a  pure  photographic  process 
will  be  the  most  economical,  all  things  considered ;  while  if  very 
rminy  prints  are  required  from  an  occasional  job  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  place  the  work  with  firms  making  reproduction  their 
special  business.  If  there  are  continuous  jobs  of  such  a  character,  of 
course  the  photographer  may  be  advised  to  install  a  proper  plant,  but 
then  he  would  rely  on  “Collo.”  M.  Calmels  is  mistaken  when 
he  says  it  does  not  pay  to  work  collotype  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
less  than  1,000  prints.  We  can  assure  him  he  will  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  placing  orders  for  as  many  jobs  as  he  likes 
for  500  prints  per  subject.  M.  Calmels  is  also  ungenerous,  as  well 
as  in  error,  in  supposing  that  our  contributor  reviewed  his  book 
without  having  read  it. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

May  20  to  27. — Malvern  Camera  Club.  iSec.,  J.  B.  Nickolls,  The 
Exchange,  Malvern. 

July  7  and  8. — Canterbury  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  June  23. 
Sec.,  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 


Patent  Dews. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

May  3  and  May  8  :  — 

Projection  Screen. — No.  10,541.  Improved  screen  for  optically  pro¬ 
jecting  on  to  in  an  illuminated  room.  William  Cecil  Jeapes,  85, 
Tulse  Hill,  London. 

Animated  Photography  in  Colours. — No.  10,542.  Improved  method 
of  producing  moving  pictures  in  natural  colours.  William  Cecil 
Jeapes,  85,  Tulse  Hill,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  10,543.  System  for  producing 
synchronism  between  talking-machine  and  moving-picture  machine. 
William  Cecil  Jeapes,  85,  Tulse  Hill,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  10,611.  Improvements  in  three-colour 
photographic  processes.  Rodolphe  Berthon,  7,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London. 

Panoramic  Pictures. — No.  10,669.  Panoramic  pictures.  Edward 
Nelson  White,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Colour  Printing. — No.  10,716.  Method  of  printing  in  natural 
colours  on  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  ivory,  or  porcelain.  Sir  Louia 
Augustus  Gordon,  Bart.,  9,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  10,859'.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
cinematographic  effects.  Horald  Dorman  Patterson,  1,  Queen, 
Victoria  Street,  London. 

Acetylene  Generators. — No.  10,880.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  acetylene  gas  generators  and  like  containers.  Ernst  Arthur  Nier 
and  Johan  Michael  Ehmer,  322,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Frames. — No.  10,908.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graph  frames.  George  Moore,  jun.,  Prudential  Buildings,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Street,  Birmingham. 

Folding  Stereoscope. — No.  10,916.  Folding  stereoscope  for  viewing 
with  natural  colour  effects  stereoscopic  photographs  that  are  printed' 
in  sheets.  Gilbert  Dyas,  9,  St.  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Cameras. — No.  10,922.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  the 
adjustment  of  photographic  cameras.  David  Borland  Russell, 
Catkin  Avenue,  Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 

Movable  Baths. — No.  10,928.  Improvements  in  movable  baths  for 
photographic  and  similar  purposes.  Iliffe  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
Thomas  Bush,  18,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 

Cameras. — No.  10,938.  Improvements  in  cameras.  Joseph  Somers 
Goodwin,  40,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from,  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,. 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country :  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

A  Method  of  Producing  Lenses  by  Subsidence. — No.  3,444.  1909' 
(February  12,  1909).  The  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
glass  lenses,  which  have  only  one  spherical  surface,  whilst  the  other 
one  is  a  non-spherical  surface  of  revolution,  the  axis  of  which  passes' 
through  the  middle  point  of  the  spherical  surface.  Under  lenses 
are  also  to  be  understood  those  bodies  of  revolution  which  are  to  be 
silvered  on  one  surface,  so  that  this  surface  may  act  as  a  reflecting 
surface.  The  expression  spherical  surface  is  intended  to  include 
the  special  case  of  a  plane  surface. 

A  proposal  has  already  appeared  in  the  American  Patent  Speci- 
fication,  No.  4,786,  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing, 
a  non-spherical  surface  in  the  kind  of  lenses  described,  by  first 
of  all  producing  a  lens  of  deviating  form  with  two  spherical  surfaces 
and  thereupon  transforming  this  primary  lens  into  one  of  the 
desired  form  by  subsidence  by  heat,  the  mould  surface  being 
spherical  and  differing  from  the  spherical  lens  surface  to  be  pro- 
duced  only  in  the  algebraic  sign  of  the  radius.  As  far  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  primary  lens  are  concerned,  its  thicknesses  at  the  vertex, 
and  at  the  margin  are  not' at  all  or  inappreciably  different  from  the- 
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respective  thicknesses  of  the  final  lens ;  its  two  radii,  however,  have 
to  be  suitably  selected.  A  closer  investigation  of  this  process  shows 
that  the  eligibility  of  the  two  radii  is  insufficient  to  produce  lenses 
at  will  with  a  spherical  and  a  non-spherical  surface  of  revolution, 
even  though  only  profile  curves  be  admitted  for  the  surface  of 
revolution,  the  radius  of  which  increases  or  decreases  steadily  from 
the  vertex  to  the  margin. 

This  known  process  is  therefore  in  the  present  invention  deve¬ 
loped  so  that  the  calculated  or  otherwise  prescribed  profile  curve 
of  the  surface  of  revolution  can  be  realised  with  greater  approach 
to  accuracy  than  heretofore.  If  obtaining  the  spherical  surface 
of  the  final  lens  immediately  by  the  mould  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  course  be  rather  to  produce  the  final  spherical  surface  after 
subsidence  by  grinding,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  mould  surface 
offers  itself  as  a  third  eligible  element.  Four  forms  of  the  new 
process  can  be  differentiated,  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mould  surface  be  concave  or  convex,  and,  on  the  other,  as  its  radius 
be  shorter  or  longer  than  the  radius  of  the  final  spherical  surface. 
In  two  of  these  four  cases — namely,  a  convex  mould  surface  of 
enlarged  radius  and  a  concave  mould  surface  of  diminished  radius, 
producing  the  final  spherical  surface  by  grinding  can  only  be  carried 
out  when  the  thickness  at  the  vertex  of  the  primary  lens  has  been 
correspondingly  enlarged.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  marginal 


In  the  example,  according  to  Figs.  5  to  8,  two  similar  primary 
lenses,  each  with  two  spherical  surfaces  of  infinitely  large  radius, 
are  contained  in  a  glass  plate  with  parallel  plane  surfaces  e1  and 
f1.  This  piano-parallel  plate  is,  according  to  Fig.  5,  laid  upon 
a  mould  having  two  similar,  concave,  non-spherical  surfaces  of 
revolution,  g  g,  and  may  be  held  firmly  in  position  at  the  margins 
by  a  frame  (shown  in  dotted  lines).  After  subsidence  the  plate  has 


thickness  of  the  primary  lens  must  be  correspondingly  greater  than 
that-  of  the  final  lens. 

In  the  drawings  two  examples  of  the  new  process  are  illustrated, 
in  Figs.  1  to  4  the  production  of  a  collective  meniscus  by  means 
of  a  spherical  mould  surface,  and  in  Figs.  5  to  8  the  production 
of  dispersive  menisci  with  the  aid  of  a  duplex  mould,  the  two  mould 
surfaces  of  which  are  made  after  the  same  non-spherical  surface 
of  revolution. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  symmetrical  double  convex  lens,  the  surfaces  a1 
and  b1  of  which  are  spherical,  as  the  primary  lens  laid  upon  a 
mould  with  concave  spherical  mould  surface  c.  The  result  of  the 
subsidence  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  meniscus  is  the  outcome,  the 
upper  surface  b2  of  which  closely  approximates  to  the  prescribed 
non-spherical  surface  of  revolution,  whilst  its  lower  surface  a 2 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  spherical  mould  surface  c.  The  lens 
hjas  now  to  be  ground,  in  order  to  replace  the  surface  a2  by  the 
final  spherical  surface  d,  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  weaker 
convex,  so  that  the  final  lens,  d  b2,  with  equal  diameter,  and  with 
the  same  marginal  thickness,  zero  has  a  smaller  vertex  thickness 
than  the  primary  lens  a1  b1.  In  Fig.  4  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
lens  are  given  at  one  view. 

If  the  primary  lens  had  been  already  given  the  final  vertex  thick¬ 
ness  and  the  mould  surface  the  weaker  curvature  corresponding  to 
the  final  spherical  surface  d,  grinding  would  have  been  saved,  the 
known  process  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  above  only  being 
applied.  It  is,  however,  easily  seen  from  Fig.  4,  that  in  this  case 
a  non-spherical  surface  of  revolution  would  have  resulted,  the  profile 
of  which  had  differed  from  that  of  the  surface  b2  by  a  smaller  vertex 
radius  and  a  slower  reduction  of  the  radius  towards  the  margin  of 
the  lens. 


taken  up  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  6,  in  which  it  contains  two 
lenses,  each  with  a  final  non-spherical  concave  surface,  f2,  of  pre¬ 
scribed  profile,  and  a  similar  convex  surface  e2,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  produced  from  the  concave  mould  surface,  g.  Fig.  7  shows 
the  cut-out  lens,  after  in  place  of  the  surface  e2  the  final  spherical 
surface  h  has  been  produced  by  grinding.  In  Fig.  8,  as  in  Fig.  4,  the 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  lens  are  represented  again  at  one 
view.  'Carl  Zeiss,  Carl-Zeiss-Strasse,  Jena. 

Synchronous  Cinematograph  and  Talking  Machines. — No.  11,333. 
1908  (May  25,  1908).  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  combined  action 
or  synchronism  in  the  production  of  living  pictures  and  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  voices,  either  singing  or  speaking,  it  is  necessary  that 
both  apparatus  should  run  perfectly  equally.  The  devices  hitherto 
employed  for  attaining  this  object  were  mostly  constructed  by  an 
electric  contact  apparatus  being  inserted  between  the  talking 
machine  and  the  reproducing  apparatus  or  cinematograph.  This 
arrangement  has,  However,  the  drawback  that  in  the  case  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  current  an  irregular  running  of  the  two  apparatus  easily 
arises;  on  the  other  hand,  interruptions  in  the  working  frequently 
arise,  which"  can  only  be  removed  with  a  comparatively  large  expen¬ 
diture  of  time,  even  by  a  skilled  mechanic,  who  is  not  always 
available,  so  that  serious  interruptions  arise  in  the  representations. 
By  reason  of  the  great  distance  between  the  two  apparatus  the 
operation  in  common  of  both  apparatus  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft 
is  also  inadmissible,  and'again  the  separate  parts  of  the  shaft  make 
more  or  fewer  revolutions,  so  that  a  uniform  rotation  at  both  ends 
of  the  shaft  cannot  be  attained. 

By  the  arrangement  which  forms  the  object  of  the  present  inven¬ 
tion  the  drawbacks  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  avoided  in  a  simple 
manner,  the  adjustment  taking  place  by  means  of  two  indicating 
devices  provided  with  indicating  parts  which  are  clearly  visible, 
one  of  which  devices  is  operated  by  the  operating  mechanism  of 
the  talking  machine  and  the  other  from  the  cinematograph  or  repro¬ 
ducing  apparatus  operated  by  hand.  For  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  synchronism  or  equal  running,  the  operator  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  has  only  to  take  care  that  by  a  suitably  rapid  rotation  of 
the  operating  crank  o^  the  reproducing  apparatus  he  brings  the 
indicating  part  of  the  respective  indicating  device  into  constant 
coincidence  as  regards  the  actual  position  of  both  parts  with  those 
of  the  indicating  apparatus  operated  by  the  talking  machine. 

In,  the  operating-room  there  is  a  reproducing  apparatus  (cine¬ 
matograph)  the  film  feed  drum  of  which  carries  a  chain  or  cord 
wheel  or  pulley  on  a  prolongation  of  its  shaft.  By  means  of  a 
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chain-  or,  if  preferred,  a  band,  cord,  or  the  like,  a  shaft  provided 
with  a  chain  pulley  is  operated,  on  which  shaft  a  worm  is  pro¬ 
vided,  which  worm  is  in  engagement  with  a  worm  wheel.  On  the 
shaft  of  the  latter  there  is-  a  pointer  and  dial,  provided  with  divi¬ 
sions  or  marks.  The  pointer,  with  the  arrangement  belonging  to 
it,  is  preferably  arranged  in  the  inspection  aperture  or  peep-hole, 
through  which  the  person-  operating  the  cinematograph  observes  the 
picture. 

On  the  stage  facing  the  operating  chamber  there  is  the  projection 
surface  or  screen,  near  which  the  second  indicating  device  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  observed  by  the  person  operating 
the  cinematograph.  The  operating  mechanism  of  the  talking 
machine,  erected  in  proximity  to  the  stage,  has  a  long  shaft  or 
the  like,  which,  under  the  intermediary  of  a  worm  gear,  rotates 
the  operating  shaft  of  the  indicating  mechanism.  On  the  operating 
shaft  a  non-transparent  disc  is  mounted  provided  with  a  radial  slot, 
the  periphery  of  which  disc  is  surrounded  with  a  number  of  slots 
provided  in  a  disc  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  marks  or 
the  like,  of  the  disc.  In  the  interior  of  the  indicating  mechanism 
one  or  more  sources  of  light  are  rays  which  penetrate  to  the  out¬ 
side  through  the  radial  slot  and  the  smaller  slots,  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  operator  in  the  operating  chamber.  The  slots  round  the 
periphery  of  the  disc  may  be  replaced  by  dark  lines,  dots,  or  other 
markings. 

The  non-transparent  disc,  which  constantly  rotates  during  the 
running  of  the  talking  machine,  informs  the  operator  in  the 
operating-room,  through  the  illuminated  radial  slot,  constantly  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  forward  movement  or  progress  of  the  plate  or 
roller  of  the  talking  machine.  The  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  disc 
and  the  pointer  are  so  attuned  by  a  -suitable-  selection  of  their 
operating  mechanisms  that  the  uniform  running  of  the  reproducing 
apparatus  and  talking  machine  necessary  for  the  exact  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures  is  obtained  when  the  indicating  mechanisms  of 
both  indicating  apparatus-  always  have  the  same  uniform  relative 
position  in  their  axes  of  rotation.  In  order  to  obtain  and  maintain 
the  uniform  running  it  is  thus  only  necessary  for  the  person  operat¬ 
ing  the  cinematograph  to  rotate  the  crank  of  this  apparatus  at 
such  a  speed  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  indicating  mechanisms 
are  constantly  the  same. 

In  place  of  the  radial  slot  a  black  pointer  might  also  be  employed, 
which  rotates  in  front  of  an  illuminated  surface,  or  a  white  pointer 
illuminated  from  the  front,  which  pointer  rotates  in  front  of  a 
black  surface. 

Instead  of  giving  the  indicating  mechanisms  a  rotary  motion  they 
may  also  move  in  a  straight  line  or  be  arranged  so  as  to  rock,  in 
Avhich  case  the  marks  or  slots  must  be  correspondingly  arranged 
in  a  -straight  line  and  a  circle  respectively;  they  may,  however, 
also  be  entirely  omitted.  The  respective  movements  of  the  parts 
may  be  obtained  by  a  suitable  selection  of  the  operating  mechanisms 
without  further  difficulty.  Heinrich  Bayer,  4,  Sturmstrasse, 
Nuremburg,  -Germany. 

Lantern  Projections  Visible  in  Full  Light.— No.  27,376.  1908 

(December  16,  1908).  The  invention  relates  primarily  to  an 
improved  process  of  obtaining,  on  a  suitable  screen,  stationary  or 
moving  projections  visible  in-  full  light,  that  is,  in  a  lighted  room 
or  even  in  the  open  air  in  diffused  sunlight;  this  process  avoids  the 
drawback  of  being  obliged  to  darken  the  room  or  theatre,  and  does 
away  with  covers,  reflectors,  illuminating  combinations,  etc., 
arranged  in  the  room. 

Behind  the  projection  screen  a  dark  chamber  is  formed,  in  which 
the  projection  is  directly  effected,  and  of  which  the  screen  forms 
the  front  face  separating  this  dark  room  from  the  spectators. 
According  to  the  invention  the  projection  is  made  by  means  of  a 
lantern  placed  outside  the  projection  chamber,  which  has  an  orifice 
through  which  only  the  luminous  rays  projected  from  the  lantern 
can  pass.  The  projection  screen  is  constituted  by  a  sheet  of  dull 
glass  or  its  equivalent,  the  unpolished  face  being  turned  towards 
the  spectators.  As  this  translucent  screen  only  receives  light  from 
behind  according  as  the  parts  of  the  images  projected  are  more  or 
less  clear,  these  appear  very  visibly  on  the  front  face,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lighting  of  the  -screen  from  the  front.  In  certain 
cases,  for  limiting  the  quantity  or  the  intensity  of  light  coming 
from  the  front  into  the  dark  chamber  through  the  translucent 
screen  which  constitutes  the  front  wall,  it  is  advisable  to  double 
the  projection  screen  at  the  side  next  the  spectators  by  a  slightly 


smoked  sheet,  which  only  slightly  weakens  the  intensity  of  the 
white  lights,  and  improves  the  projection. 

The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  the  means  for  carrying  out  the 
invention. 

The  screen  A,  of  transparent  but  dull  material,  lined  or  not  with 
a  slightly  smoked  glass  sheet,  constitutes  the  translucent  front 
face  of  a  dark  chamber  B,  whose  other,  opaque,  faces  are  formed 
either  by  a  darkened  cabinet,  or  by  bellows  or  other  casings,  or 


in  any  other  manner  :  the  lantern  placed  at  C  projects  the  images 
on  the  screen  A,  which  makes  them  visible  to  the  spectators 
situated  at  D. 

This  device  thus  enables  the  spectators  to  be  in  full  light,  the 
dark  chamber  alone  sufficing  to  give  the  projections  the  necessary 
-strength.  Antoine  Jacques  Michel  Poch  (engineer)  and  Prosper 
Jacques  Pierre  Poch  (banker),  of  16,  Boulevard  Saint-Denis,  Paris, 
France. 


Deu)  Crade  names. 

Alliance  (Label  Design). — No.  312,008.  Photographic  dry  plates 
and  films  and  all  other  photographic  goods  included  in  Class  I. 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  Britannia  Works,  Roden  Street,  Ilford,  London,  E., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  plates,  papers,  and  films.  April  5, 
1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  ov/r  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Soft  "Water  and  Lea  d  Pip  es. 

The  following  note  appears  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for 
May  18 :  “  That  the  pipes  through  which  it  is  conveyed  may  con¬ 
taminate  water  is  well  known.  Many  photographers  have  traced 
black  spots  on  their  prints  to  particles  of  iron  in  the  water,  particles 
derived  from  the  metal  pipes  through  which  it  has  been  supplied. 
It  -is  not  so  -generally  known,  perhaps,  that  while  lead  or  ‘  compo 
pipes  will  serve  very  well  for  hard  water,  they  are  not  suitable  for 
soft  water,  which  dissolves  the  metal  and  rapidly  corrodes  them. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  a  curious  one.  Hard  water  contains 
sulphates  and  carbonates,  which  soon  form  a  protecting  crust  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipes,  this  crust  consisting  of  lead  carbonate  or 
lead  sulphate  or  both,  which  s-alts  are  insoluble  in  the  water.  Soft 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  air,  which  forms  lead  oxide  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipes,  which  oxide,  being  slightly  soluble  in  the 
water,  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  fresh  -surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
attacked.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  settling  upon  the 
pipes  for  the  water  supply  of  the  dark-room.” 

Art  and  Photography, 

Photographers  must  needs  learn  about  art  (says  a  writer  in  the 
“  Bulletin  of  Photography  ”  for  May  5)  both  inside  and  outside 
their  studios.  What  we  mean  by  that  is  that  photographers,  as  a 
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rule,  even  those  who  are  known  as  artistic  photographers,  are  too 
apt  to  study  art  through  the  one  eye  of  their  cameras  instead  of 
studying  it  through  the  two  eyes  in  their  heads.  They  get  so  used 
to  the  photographic  rendering  of  certain  effects  of  colour,  light,  and 
shade  that  they  forget  to  look  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  an  outsider, 
and  get  to  regard  the  photographic  rendering  as  right  because  the 
lens  and  camera  produce  it  so.  It  would  be  well  for  every  photo¬ 
grapher  who  wishes  to  keep  ahead  to  join  some  art  class  or  school 
and  study  art  independently  of  photography,  as  well  as  studying 
:  those  books  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  art  photography,  and 
to  learn  to  look  at  it  from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view. 

This  advice  will,  we  know,  be  particularly  irksome  to  those  who 
always  want  to  go  the  quickest  way  to  work,  and  who,  unless  they 
see  some  immediate  advantage  in  it,  will  not  care  to  try  it.  But 
there  is  no  short  or  royal  road  to  knowledge,  and  experience  must 
be  gained  by  long  and  often  irksome  effort. 

Orthochromatic  Plates  in  the  Studio, 

One  can  easily  understand  (writes  Mr.  Charles  R.  Ogilvie  in 
“  Camera  Craft”  for  April)  that  a  better  rendition  of  flesh  tones  and 
shadows  therein  will  result  from  the  use  of  colour-sensitive  plates. 
White  drapery  and  flesh  tints  will  retain  in  the  negative  their  rela¬ 
tive  values.  The  steps  of  gradation  will  be  greatei’,  and,  of  course, 
more  roundness  secured.  Slight,  almost  imperceptible,  patches  of 
yellow  or  red,  such  as  are  present  in  almost  every  face,  do  not  come 
out  as  spots  of  soot  in  the  negative.  They  are  rendered  as  the  eye 
sees  them,  barely  perceptible.  The  retouching  is  minimised  accord¬ 
ingly.  Different  fabrics  have  their  individual  depth  of  tone.  Velvet 
looks  as  such,  not  as  if  it  were  a  metal  surface  with  strong  high¬ 
lights  and.  coal-black  shadows.  Still  another  great  advantage  lies  in 
the  uniform  good  results  with  any  reasonable  exposure.  An  ordinarv 
plate  and  short  exposure  gives  a  certain  result,  because  some 
colours  are  rightly  exposed,  while  others  have  been  sadly  under- 
timed.  With  the  correct  colour  plate  every  shade  and  colour  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  latitude,  of  the  plate  uniformly. 

- • - 

Poo  Books, 

Obser\  ing  and  Forecasting  the  Weather.  Meteorology  without 
Instruments.”  By  D.  W.  Horner,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  Price  6d.  net.  (Witherby  and  Co.,  London.) 

A  second  edition  of  this  book  is  befoi’e  us,  and  though  it  contains 
nothing  of  a  photographic  nature,  yet  there  is  much  in  it  useful  to 
photographers.  The  weather  is  certainly  a  matter  of  moment  to 
them,  and  they  will  find  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Horner’s  little  treatise  both 
interesting  and  piofitahle.  It  contains  several  good  photographic 
illustrations  of  snow,  frost,  and  fog  effects,  the  frontispiece,  “Above 
the  Fog  in  Long  Mynd,”  forming  a  very  striking  picture. 

Barnet  Handbook.”  No.  4.  “  Barnet  .Ortho  Plates  and  their 

Use.”  (Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Barnet.) 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  send  us  a  copy  of  their  latest  hand¬ 
book,  No.  4,  entitled  “Barnet  Ortho  Plates  and  their  Use.”  This 
is  a  brief  and  clearly  written  little  booklet  on  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy,  coupled  with  a  price  list  of  plates  and  sci'eens,  its  object 
being,  as  stated  on  front  page,  to  help  beginners  by  telling  them  how 
to  avoid  mistakes,  and  how  to  select  and  use  the  right  kind  of  plates. 
Dealers  are  supplied  with  a  stock  of  these  books  for  distribution 
among  their  customers,  while  a  copy  will  be  sent  direct  to  any  appli¬ 
cant  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Photographic  Trade  in  Brazil. — 'All  the  best  known  brands  of 
photographic  dry  plates  are  finding  a  market  in  Sao  Paolo.  Although 
the  total  demand  for  this  class'  of  goods  is  not  yet  very  heavy,  by 
judicious  pushing  and  advei’tising  new  brands  easily  find  a  sale  here. 
An  Austrian  representative  came  out  recently  and  did  very  well. 
The  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  German  importers,  wholesale 
anfi  retail,  although  of  late  some  of  the  Italian  firms  aiie  also  intro- 
during  these  articles  on  their  own  account.  So  says  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Consul  at  'Sao  Paolo.  But  surely  the  majority  of  the  best 
known  brands  of  photographic  dry  plates  are  of  English  manufacture, 
m  which  case  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  the  trade 
is  principally  in  the  hands  of  German  importers. 


Deio  Apparatus,  $c. 


Studio  Furniture.  Sold  by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co  ,  52,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Sichel  are  introducing  studio  furniture  of  Chippendale 
design,  and  send  us  photographs  Sf  a  chair  and  settee,  the  latter  of 
which  we  reproduce.  The  price  of  the  settee  is  £4  4s.,  while  the 


Chippendale  Settee,  £4  4s.  Od. 


chair  (which  is  of  the  same  pattern)  is  £2  12s.  6d.  These  should 
form  handsome  accessories  in  the  studio,  where  commonplace  furni¬ 
ture  is  very  inappropriate. 


Deio  D)aterial$,  $c. 


“  Cascafoam.”  Manufactured  by  the  Cascade  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  sold  by  Kodak,  Limited. 

This  product  is  described  as  a  photographic  stain-remover,  and  a 
trial  shows  it  to  be  remarkably  effective  in  its  action  upon  stains  of 
various  descriptions,  whether  on  dishes  and  measures  or  on  the 
hands.  It  is  put  up  in  tins  with  airtight,  close-fitting  covers,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  paste  of  a  soapy  nature.  When  applied  with  a 
cloth  or  flannel— using  warm  water  if  the  hands  are  the  subject  of 
the  cleansing  operations — the  stains  rapidly  disappear.  In  a  very 
short  time  some  of  our  measures  pi’esented  a  most  abnormal  appear¬ 
ance  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and  we  fully  appreciated  “Cascafoam” 
as  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  dark-room  equipment. 

“  Klimax  ”  Dry  Chemicals.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

These  are  a  series  of  developers  and  toning  baths  packed  in  a  new 
and  very  convenient  manner.  Each  carton  holds  three  cubical 
packages,  each  of  which  contains  the  materials  for  making  up  a 
definite  quantity  of  solution.  On  pulling  a  tab  the  cubes  appear 
one  at  a  time,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  manipulating  the  carton  in 
the  dark-room.  The  chemicals  ai’e  in  powder  form,  not  compressed 
tightly,  but  only  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  the  bulk  con¬ 
veniently  small;  they  therefore  dissolve  very  readily.  They  are 
very  efficiently  protected  by  two  wrappings  of  paper  and  one  of  tin- 
foil.  Metol-quinol,  pyro-soda,  and  hydroquinone  cartons  are  sold  at 
6d.  each,  and  gold-toning  and  fixing  cartons  at  9d.  Each  cube 
makes  about  4oz.  of  solution  of  normal  strength. 

Sanders’  Green  Stain.  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Crowhurst,  71,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue,  London. 

Messrs.  Sanders  and  Crowhurst  have  put  upon  the  market  a  dark 
green  stain,  which  anyone  can  apply  to  his  own  camera  and  tripod 
if  he  wishes  to  attain  an  inconspicuous  dark  finish  similar  to  that  of 
the  Birdland  camera.  The  colour  produced  on  quite  white  wood  is 
a  vei’y  dark  “  invisible  green  ”  admirably  suited  to  apparatus  used 
by  naturalists.  The  stain  is  strong,  and  one  application  with  a 
stiff  brush  is  almost  sufficient,  while  two  we  found  to  give  as  dart: 
a  finish  as  we  desired.  It  is  stated  that  the  stain  will  stand  rain 
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and  sea-spray  without  running.  An  obvious  use  for  the  stain  is  to 
be  found  with  picture  frames,  and  for  them  the  colour  is  a  very  good 
one.  The  price  is  Is.  per  bottle,  postage  3d. 

“  Hydroquinone  Special.”  E.  Merck,  16,  Jewry  Street,  London, 
E.C. 


walls  showed  Mr.  Inston  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and 
the  audience  followed  his  remarks  with  the  keenest  attention,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  at  the  close  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  again  to  Manchester. 


We  have  received  a  sample  bottle  of  this  brand  of  hydroquinone, 
which  for  purity  of  colour  and  for  fineness  and  regularity  of  crystals 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  preparation,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  which  is  welcome,  in  view  of  the  important  part  that  hydro¬ 
quinone  plays  in  photographic  development. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

The  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  of  90  to  94,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  have  just  issued  an  up-to-date  catalogue,  which  is  abundantly 
illustrated,  of  the  apparatus,  materials,  and  accessories  which  they 
are  prepared  to  supply,  amongst  which  they  include  the  principal 
makes  of  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  enlarging  apparatus,  tripods,  etc. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  list,  which  runs  to  over  300  pages,  in 
detail,  but  it  would  appear  to  include  practically  everything  that  the 
photographer,  be  he  amateur  or  professional,  can  need  for  his  work, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  post  free  on  application  to  the  above 
address. 

The  same  firm  also  send  us  a  copy  of  their  spring  list  of  bargains 
in  new  and  second-hand  goods,  in  which  a  quantity  of  first-class 
apparatus  is  offered  at  prices  considerably  below  the  original  cost. 
This  also  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  above  address. 

- + — - 

meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  May  22. 

Hamlsworth  Photographic  Society.  Excurs'on  to  Wootton  Wawen. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  High  Beech. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Visit  to  Epping  Forest. 

Monday,  May  24. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Demonstration  of  the  Use  of  the  Club’s  Enlarging 
Lantern.  C.  M.  Cooper. 

Marylebone  Pres.  Church  Photographic  Society.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing, 
and  Toning  of  Velox  Papers."  W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  May  25. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “  Toning  Bromide  Prints.”  Henry  W.  Bennett. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Negative  and  Print  Display  by  G.  Capper,  W.  A. 

Hensler,  A.  J.  Linford,  J.  Linley,  W.  Rawlings,  and  W.  H.  Witts. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting.  L, 

Wallington  Camera  Club.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wednesday,  May  26. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  L.  and  C.  P.  U.  1909  Portfolio. 

Thursday,  May  27. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Demonstration— “  Passe-partout  Mounting.” 
A.  E.  Cope. 

North-West  London  Photographic  Society.  Portfolio  Night. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Lantern  meeting,  held  May  18,  Mr.  Furley  Lewis  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Forbes  lectured  to  a  crowded  audience  on  “  Some  Ancient 
Abbeys  and  Churches  of  South  Essex.”  A  large  number  of  slides 
testified  to  the  industry  of  the  lecturer,  and  proved  that  the  ground 
covered  by  him  is  very  rich  in  churches  of  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  character  and  history.  The  lecturer’s  comments  kept  up 
the  interest  in  the  subject,  and  doubtless  the  district  described 
will  soon  be  popular  with  other  photographers,  who  will  profit  by 
Mr.  Forbes’s  example. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — A  crowded 
meeting  of  members  was  held  on  May  11  to  see  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston, 
F.R.P.S.,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Association, 
give  a  demonstration  on  oil  printing.  The  demonstrator  first  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  process,  and  then  proceeded  to  produce  several 
pictures  by  its  mean's.  He  showed  clearly  to  what  a  large  extent 
the  work  is  under  the  personal  control  of  the  manipulator  and  how 
printing  in  oil  permits  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  photo¬ 
graphic  process  the  expression  of  the  worker’s  own  artistic  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  prints  produced  and  the  specimens  exhibited  on  the 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Dividends. — Notice  of  intended  dividends  are  given  in  the  case 
of  (1)  Edgar  Wdkinson  1,  The  Arcade,  Norwich,  photographer 
Proofs  to  be  lodged  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Hawkins,  4,  Charterhouse  Square, 
E.C.,  on  or  before  May  25.  (2)  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brown  (carrying  on  busi¬ 

ness  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Brown),  Liphook,  Hants,  photo¬ 
graphic  chemist,  etc.  Proofs  to  be  lodged  with  Mr.  W.  F.  J.  Hunt, 
Cambridge  Junction,  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  on  or  before  May  26 
A  first  and  final  dividend  of  2s.  7^d.  in  the  pound  has  been  declared 
in  the  case  of  Walter  George  Lewis,  photographer,  1,  Seymour  Street, 
Bath.  This  dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Official 
Receiver,  26,  Baldwin  Street,  Bristol. 

A  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Harriott,  photo¬ 
grapher,  10,  Chapel  Street,  and  15,  High  Street,  Warwick.  Proofs 
must  reach  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  C.  J.  Band),  8,  High  Street, 
Coventry,  by  May  29. 


Disputed  Order.— At  the  Manchester  County  Court,  before  his 
Honour  Judge  Parry,  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Limited,  photographers, 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Franz  Bohem,  Consul  for  Honduras 
in  Manchester,  to  recover  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  two  dozen 
photographs.  Mr.  Dehn  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Oppe.i- 
heim  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  the  defendant 
ordered  a  dozen  photographs  of  himself  and  a  like  number  of  his 
wife,  and  that  he  had  declined  to  pay  for  more  than  half  the  number. 
The  defence  was  that  only  half  the  number  charged  for  was  ordered. 
During  the  hearing  of  the  case  a  question  arose  as  to  a  conversation 
over  the  telephone,  and  the  Judge  said  some  day  the  Court  of  Appeal 
would  have  to  decide  what  was  evidence  in  regard  to  such  conversa¬ 
tions.  Judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 


C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  May  1  by  McKenna  and 
Co.,  31-4,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C.  Capital  £60,000,  in  £1  shares 
(20,000  Preference).  Objects:  To  adopt  an  agreement  with  L.  0. 
Johnson  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  advertisement  agents  and 
contractors,  photographers,  photographic  and  general^  printers, 
stationers,  lithographers,  etc.  Private  company.  The  first 
directors  (to>  number  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five)  are  L.  0. 
Johnson  (permanent  governing  director  and  chairman),  J.  Strong,  and 
W.  Wellsman.  Qualification  of  ordinary  directors,  one  share. 
Remuneration  of  L.  0.  Johnson,  £250  per  annum.  Registered  office, 
Mitchell  House,  1  and  2,  Snow  Hill,  E.C. 

Talbot  and  Eamer  Mirals,  Ltd.— Registered  April  21.  Capital 
£1,000,  in  £1  shares  (650  Preference).  Objects :  To  acquire  the 
business  carried  on  at  54,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool,  as  Talbot  and  Eamer, 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  M.  M.  Robertson  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  photographic  manufacturers  and  dealers,  opticians,  photo¬ 
graphers,  etc.  Private  company. 


An  Hospitable  Order. — According  to  the  “  Dewsbury  Reporter, 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  has  issued  orders  to  his  cottagers  not  to 
supply  refreshments.  The  notice  sent  out  is  a  remarkable  one  viz. 

“  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  will  not  permit  any  cottagers  to  receive 
any  person,  whatever,  into  their  cottages  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale 
or  consumption  of  any  refreshment.  Any  cottager  infringing  this  rule 
will  get  instant  notice  to  quit.  After  reading  this  notice  you  will 
return  it  signed  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  agreeing.— I  agiee 
to  abide  by  the  regulations  contained  in  this  notice.”  This  notice 
affects  the ’whole  of  the  village  of  Rostherne,  which  is  close  to  his 
lordship’s  home,  and  which  in  the  summer  time  attracts  thousands 
from  various  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  Manchester 
district  in  particular.  The  object  of  this  strange  proceeding  is  not 
apparent,  but  evidently  photographers  must  be  prepared  for  a  period 
of  total  abstinence  in  the  village  of  Rostherne  unless  they  elect  to 
carry  their  own  refreshments. 
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Deu>s  and  Dotes. 


Camera  Repairs. — The  Telia  Company  inform  us  that  they  are 
now  making  a  specialty  of  camera  repairs,  which  are  conducted  at 
their*  own  works,  where  the  Telia,  Reflex  is  made.  They  state  the 
average  time  for  repair  work  will  be  two  days. 

The  Queen’s  Gift-Book  Photographs. — The  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  which  appeared  in  Queen  Alexandra’s  Gift-Book  have  now 
been  reproduced,  by  special  permission,  in  the  form  of  picture  post¬ 
cards,  in  photogravure,  on  plate-sunk  mounts.  The  prices  of  the 
cards  are  2d.  each,  or  the  complete  set  of  forty-six  cards,  7s.  6d. 
With  each  complete  set  is  presented  a  full-length  autograph  portrait 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  photogravure,  size  llin.  by  8!in.  Messrs. 
A.  V.  N.  Jones  and  Co.,  112  and  113,  Fore  Street,  E.C.,  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  cards  and  the  portrait. 

The  Cinematograph  Out  of  Doors. — A  novel  entertainment — a 
cinematograph  performance  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air — 'was 
given  on  the  14th  inst.  for  the  first  time  in  the  grounds  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital.  The  idea  of  the  entertainment  is  to  provide  a  little 
diversion  for  the  more  able-bodied  of  the  patients,  but  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  take  the  sufferers  out  of 
the  building.  Nurses  and  medical  students  were  therefore  invited 
to  see  the  animated  picture  display,  which  will  be  repeated  before 
its  intended  audience  when  the  warm  weather  returns. 

Another  Canvassing  Fraud. — At  iSt.  Rollox  Police  Court, 
Glasgow,  William  Bell,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  sent  to  prison  for 
fraudulently  collecting  money  from  householders  on  the  pretext  of 
booking  an  order  for  photographs.  He  presented  cards  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  business  cards  of  Mr.  Drummond  Shiels,  Jamaica 
Street,  the  name,  however,  being  mis-spelt  “Shields.”  There  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  others  are  engaged  in  this  swindle,  and 
Mr.  Shiels  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  no  person  on  his  staff  is 
empowered  to  collect  money  away  from  the  studio. 

The  Yorkshire  Union. — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Photographic  Union  was  held  under  clouded  circumstances,  due 
to  th’e  death. of  the  president,  Mr.  Charlesworth,  of  Sheffield.  The 
meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  W.  Bagshaw,  J.P.,  Batley,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and 
he  asked  for  more  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  societies.  Every 
society  should  have  an  annual  exhibition,  as  it  was  a  real  stimulant 
to  the  members  to  do  work,  and  when  the  time  came  for  a  greater 
exhibition,  or  a  request  from  the  Union  for  some  fixtures,  the  nucleus 
was  there. 

Ye  Olde  Napier. — Ye  Olde  Napier  Tavern,  High  Holborn,  an 
old  building  standing  on  the  site  of  a  chapel,  and  lately  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  was 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  morning  of  May  14.  The 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  occupants  had  to  rush  out  into  the 
street  in  their  night  apparel.  Messrs.  Henekey’s  wine  shop  adjacent 
was  threatened,  and  the  people  sleeping  in  the  rooms  above  were 
roused  by  the  firemen  and  took  refuge  in  neighbouring  houses.  The 
roof  of  the  wine  building  caught  fire,  but  was  quickly  put  out,  and 
little  damage  was  done.  While  working  inside  the  Napier  Tavern 
Superintendent  Gosling  and  Fireman  Cook  were  hurt  by  falling  wood. 

A  Photographic  Loan  Exhibition. — We  see  from  the  “Eastern 
Daily  Press”  that  the  Castle  Museum  Committee  at  Norwich  have 
accepted  on  loan  from  the  Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society 
a  selection  of  the  prize  prints  which  won  the  East  Anglian  award  at 
Ipswich.  The  collection  includes  thet  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Peake,  the  former  of  whom  won  the  affiliation  plaque  for  1909.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Clutterbuck  is  also  represented,  with  numerous  other  workers. 
These  photographs  are  hung  on  a  temporary  screen,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  water-colour  rooms.  The  museum  is  open  free  to  the 
public  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.  every  day,  with  the  exception  of 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  when  a  charge  of  3d.  is  made.  The  museum 
is  also  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2.30  until  5  o’clock. 

International  Photographic  Congress. — An  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Applied  Photography  will  be  held  in  Dresden  in  July,  1909. 
The  Committee  of  Organisation  includes  Prof.  Miethe,  of  Berlin  ; 
Prof.  Eder,  of  Vienna  ;  and  Prof.  Luther,  of  Dresden.  Jhe  lectures 
to  be  delivered  on  all  branches  of  applied  photography,  while  of 


scientific  character,  will  be  adapted  to  general  comprehension. 
Since  the  International  Photographic  Exposition  at  Dresden  from 
May  to  October,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  the 
latter  part  of  July,  will  bring  many  visitors  to  Saxony,  the  Congress 
will  probably  attract  attendance  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Travel  will  afford  all  possible  assist¬ 
ance  and  information  to  those  attending  the  Congress.  Explicit 
information  on  all  points  concerning  the  Congress  may  be  had  from 
Dr.  H.  Weisz,  Dresden — A.,  Winckelmannstr,  27. 

River  Pollution  by  Photographic  Works. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  on  Monday  the  River  Purification  Committee 
reported  that  a  notice  was  served  on  the  Uxbridge  Rural  District 
Council  in  respect  of  the  pollution  of  the  Frays  River  by  the  effluent 
from  the  settling  tanks  and  filters  constructed  to  deal  with  the  trade 
refuse  from  the  Rotary  Photographic  Works  at  West  Drayton,  and 
by  the  discharge  from  a  12in.  surface  water  drain  situated  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  filters.  On  the  expiry  of  the  notice  on  November  12 
last  it  was  found  that  certain  measures  had  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  dealing  with  the  pollution,  but  as  these  were  ineffectual  proceed¬ 
ings  were  instituted  against  the  Council.  An  adjournment  of  the 
summons  was  granted,  however,  pending  a  meeting  between  the 
Council’s  surveyor  and  the  Conservator’s  chief  inspector. 

The  Bolt  Court  School. — We  learn  from  the  “  City  Press  ”  that, 
in  a  report  to  the  Education  Committee,  the  Accommodation  and 
Attendance  Sub-Committee  state  that  on  various  occasions  they  have 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  now  provided  for  the  L.C.C.  School  for  Photo-Engraving 
and  Lithography.  The  present  buildings  in  Bolt  Court,  which  are 
rented  on  a  yearly  tenancy  of  £300  by  the  Council  from  the  City 
Parochial  Foundation,  are  cramped,  likely  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
life  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  and  altogether  quite  unsuited 
for  continued  use  as  a  technical  institute.  They  have  considered 
the  merits  of  various  sites  and  buildings,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  site  is  by  far  the  most  suitable.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  photo-process  trade,  and  the  position  of 
the  school  is  now  very  well  known  to  employers.  Further,  the  cost 
of  erecting  a  new  school  on  the  site  would  be  very  little  more  than 
ithe  cost  of  a  building  on  any  other  site  in  the  same  locality.  It 
may  be  possible  to  arrange  with  the  freeholders,  the  central  governing 
body  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the 
isite  at  a  price  which  the  Council  could  be  advised  to  accept.  The 
estimated  cost  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  on  the  site  would  lie 
about  £20,000.  The  Sub-Committee  have  been  instructed  to  report 
as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  acquire  the  site  for  the  erection  of  new 
premises. 

A  Magic  Portrait  (?) — The  “Daily  Chronicle”  records  the 
following,  naively  commenting  that  the  facts  are  remarkable,  and 
the  interesting  phenomenon  will  probably  arouse  much  interest  in 
jdiotographic  circles :  — 

“  Quite  unconsciously  a  Kentish  Town  lady  has  taken  a  portrait  of 
herself  without  the  use  of  a  camera. 

“  What  apparently  happened  was  this.  The  lady,  wearing  an 
ordinary  pair  of  spectacles,  was  reading  the  other  evening  about  the 
hard  lot  of  Mr.  Milton  Wellings,  the  composer,  whose  famous  song, 
‘  Some  Day,’  is  fraught  in  her  own  case  with  many  painful  memories. 

“  Behind  her,  on  the  table,  was  a  small  paraffin  lamp,  which  threw 
a  light  over  her  right  shoulder.  As  she  read,  a  tear  stood  in  each 
eye.  Almost  simultaneously  the  lens  in  the  line  of  the  lamplight 
became  blurred.  She  thereupon  removed  her  spectacles  to  find  the 
blur  an  excellent  snapshot  of  herself  in  profile. 

“  The  lady  has  been  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  ‘  Daily 
Chronicle,’  and  the  spectacles  have  been  submitted  to  a  well-known 
oculist  for  examination.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  picture  appealed  on  the 
Tight  lens.  He  suggested  that  tears  may  have  trickled  down  the 
lady’s  cheek  on  to  the  lens,  and  that  in  wiping  it  she  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  caused  the  formation  now  upon  it. 

“  In  regard  to  this  suggestion,  the  lady  declares  emphatically  that 
no  tears  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  that  she  made  no  attempt 
to  wipe  the  lens.  Moreover,  when  she  is  wearing  the  spectacles  there 
is  an  appreciable  space  between  her  cheek  and  the  lower  run  oi  the 
lens,  so  that  it  could  not  catch  any  falling  tears.” 

Apparently  the  mystery  is  not  yet  solved,  at  least  not  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  lady. 
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Correspondence. 


%•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

“ANOTHER  ETCHING  MACHINE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  your  journal  there  is  a  slight  error  in  your 
account  of  “Another  Etching  Machine  ” — viz.,  it  is  the  invention  of 
my  son,  Harold  Holt.  I  enclose  you  the  specification,  which  kindly 
leturn  at  your  convenience.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  correct  this  statement  in  your  next  issue,  and  oblige. — 
Yours,  etc.,  W.  Holt. 

May  14,  1909. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  believe  that  the  topic  of  this  letter  will  prove  of 
interest  to  many  photographers  and  their  assistants,  I  hope  you  will 
grant  it  the  hospitality  the  correspondence  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  afford. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  the  misfortune  to  personally  answer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  “  a  good  retoucher  who  could  take  charge  of  studio  when 
necessary,”  and  after  having  satisfied  the  manager  of  the  firm  as  to 
his  qualifications,  he  was  offered  30s.  a  week  on  condition  to  work 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  every  alternate  Sunday. 

When  my  friend  had  recuperated  from  the  shock,  he  ventured  to 
opine  that  this  would  mean  literal  slavery,  and  that  he  would  not 
accept  such  terms  for  double  the  salary ;  so  the  manager  good- 
naturedly  smiled  and  said  that  they  could  get  all  the  hands  they 
wanted,  and  before  long  “  even  the  best  assistants  will  be  glad  to 
work  for  us  under  these  terms,  for  in  whatever  district  we  establish 
ourselves  no  other  photographer  can  exist  very  long — he  must  either 
pack  up  or  get  broke.” 

For  obvious  reasons,  my  friend  did  not  want  to  have  his  name  nub- 
lished  ;  therefore  I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  letter,  and  I  hope 
that  every  photographer’s  assistant,  and  even  some  employers,  will 
think  it  nigh  time  to  do  something  that  will  prevent  these  sweaters 
from  exploiting  the  poor  assistant  and  from  ruining  the  fair  trader. — 
Yours,  etc.,  A.  Redmond, 

Process  Photographer’s  Assistant. 

4,  Mildmay  Grove,  N. 

May  14,  ‘  1909. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FOCAL-PLANE  SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  perusal  of  your  valuable  and  very  complete  article 
on  the  “  Speed  of  a  Focal-plane  Shutter,”  in  last  week’s  issue,  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  confirm  my  original  remark  that  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  is  undoubtedly  complex.  I  read  that  the  definition  of 
“  speed  ”  given  fully  allows  for  the  vignetting  alluded  to  in  mv  letter 
of  the  23rd  ult.,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Stokes  points  out  that  the  extent  of  such  vignetting,  practically 
speaking,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  luminosity  of  the 
object  photographed.  Quite  so.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the 
point  raised,  then  for  equal  “speeds,”  as  defined  by  you,  there  may 
be  variable  amounts  of  blur  purely  dependent  upon  variation  in 
brightness  of  a  rapidly  moving  object. 

I  note  that  you  state  that  “  the  light  effect  should  be  fairly  uniform 
over  the  plate,  even  though  oblique  pencils  may  be  vignetted  by  the 
lens  mount,  and  the  efficiency  thereby  increased  (not  decreased,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Salt)  towards  the  margin  of  the  plate.”  Please  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  correction,  which  unfortunately  loses  some  of  its 
force  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  never  made  the  statement  alleged,  or 
in  any  way  dealt  with  the  particular  point  raised. 

The  paragraph,  as  it*  stands,  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  though  its 
meaning  is  evident.  It  is  also  a  little  paradoxical.  No  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  the  shutter  increases  under  the  conditions  given,  as  the 
slit  traverses  the  margins  of  the  plate.  It  logically  follows  that  the 
more  the  oblique  rays  are  obstructed  by  the  lens  barrel  the  higher 
the  efficiency  of  the  shutter.  If  the  rays  were  altogethet  stopped, 


from  a  purely  mathematical  standpoint  would  it  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent? — Your  faithfully, 

Sanderstead,  Surrey.  E.  A.  Salt. 

[We  fear  we  do  not  quite  follow  the  argument  with  regard  to  tht 
vignetting  effect.  The  case  we  considered  was  that  propounded  by 
Mr.  Salt  in  his  lecture  (“B.J.,”  page  289).  Here  it  is  evident  thal 
the  point  F  is  reached  by  light  for  a  time  equal  to  that  required  for 
the  slit  to  travel  twice  its  own  width.  For  only  one  moment  i-  F  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
it  is  reached  only  by  light  that  is  cut  down  by  vignetting.  This  affects 
efficiency,  and  is,  of  course,  the  factor  governing  efficiency,  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  it  has  any  practical  effect  on  duration.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Salt’s  second  point,  we  were  certainly  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  made  this  suggestion  in  his  lecture,  but  our  memory 
seems  to  have  been  at  fault,  for  which  we  apologise.  As  to  his  last 
point,  we  do  not  think  his  assumption  at  all  unreasonable.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  no  light,  but  that  is  another  matter.  We  are 
not,  however,  prepared  to  enter  in  a.  discussion  that  involves  the 
consideration  of  the  infinitely  small. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


CHROMIUM  INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  note  in  your  issue  of  March  26,  page  232, 
“  Chromium  Intensification.”  I  would  point  out,  as  a  result  of  some 
experiments  I  made  some  considerable  time  ago,  that  the  degree  of 
intensification  obtainable  appears  to  depend  very  largely  on  (a)  the 
amount  of  washing  before  development,  (b)  the  composition  of  the 
developer  used.  Prolonged  washing  before  redevelopment  gives  but 
slight  intensification.  Rinsing  for  a  few  moments  before  redevelop¬ 
ment  gave  the  greatest  degree  of  intensification. 

The  hydroquinone  metol  developer  gave  less  intensification  than 
the  pyro  soda,  but  doubtless  by  varying  the  composition  of  these 
developers  different  results  will  be  obtainable.  Over-exposed  and 
under-developed  negatives  which  are  thin  and  unprintable  can  be 
rendered  crisp  and  contrasty  by  this  method.  By  a  variation  in 
treatment,  negatives  can  be  (a)  reduced,  (b)  reduced  in  contrast 
using  the  same  solutions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  staining  is  caused 
principally  by  imperfect  washing  before  bleaching — i.e.,  trying  to 
bleach  negatives  which  have  not  been  well  washed. — Yours  truly, 

Rue  des  Alpes,  La  Tour-de-Peilz.  Edgak  Simpson. 

May  13,  1909. 


SUNLIGHT  IN  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  old  reader  of  your  paper  for  the  last  thirty 
years  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  on  a  subject  which  I  see  very  often  in  the  column  “Answers  lo 
Correspondents  ” — “  How  to  stop  the  sun  in  the  studio.”  We  are  not  , 
all  able  to  get  studios  with  north  light.  My  studio  is  built  due  east,  : 
so  I  have  the  sun  to  contend  with  every  morning.  I  tried  all  kinds 
of  dodges,  but  I  found  with  a  great  many  of  them  that  I  lost  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  light  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  evenings.  But  1 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  overcome  the  difficulties  bv  adopting  the 
following  methods*  I  generally  buy  a  quire  of  the  best  white  tissue 
paper,  threepennyworth  of  castor  oil,  and  half-pint  of  petroleum. 
For  use  I  take  equal  parts  of  each.  Get  all  the  papers  ready  laid  on 
each  other,  after  having  cut  them  to  the  size  required,  then  brush  j 
them  over  with  the  above  solution.  But  before  putting  it  on  the  glass  j 
see  that  it  is  clean, .  and^  also  gum  the  edges  of  the  glass  so  that  the  j 
paper  will  stick.  This  method  gives  a  very  transparent  paper  and  no: 
loss  of  light,  and  also  the  papers  will  keep  white  for  the  whole  season. 

I  have  adopted  this  method  now  for  years  and  find  it  answers  all  that 
is  required. — Yours  truly,  D.  G.  Thomas. 

25,  Chester  Street,  Wrexham. 

AN  ELECTRIC  DEVICE  FOR  FIRING  A  FLASHLIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  was  interested  in  reading  Mr.  D.  W.  Gawn’s  letter 
in  last  week’s  “Journal,”  p.  390.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  latter 
part  of  same,  where  he  recommends  a  sparking-plug  for  igniting 
flash  powder.  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  ideal  plan  is  splendid,  but 
it  will  not  work.  About  a  month  ago  I  was  commissioned  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  large  dramatic  group  of  amateurs.  I  had  the  same  idea  ir 
every  detail  as  Mr.  Gawn,  but  I  happen  to  possess  a  small  motor 
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car,  so  that  I  had  all  the  appliances  at  hand.  I  hunted  up  a  spare 
sparking-plug  and  coil  and  a  four-volt  accumulator,  and  connected 
them  up  with  the  switch  -exactly  as  Mr.  Gawn  suggested  in  his 
letter,  and,  having  flash  powder,  I  put  some  around  plug  and 
switched  on,  but  there  was  no  powder  ignited.  I  could  see  a  good 
spark.  I  could  also  see  the  powder  had  been  driven  away  from  the 
points  of  plug  into  a  hollow  around  same.  I  then  took  the  plug 
and  dipped  it  into  small  heaps  of  the  powder ;  it  would  not  allow 
the  powder  to  be  anywhere  near  it.  I  then  disconnected  the  coil 
and  put  in  a  fuse  wire  in  circuit  with  the  accumulator  with  a 
switch.  I  then  put  a  rather  large  heap  of  powder  covering  the  fuse 
wire,  and  switched  on  and  found  the  fuse  was  burnt  off,  but  none 
of  the  powder  ignited.  I  tried  again,  and  found  that  if  I  passed  my 
Anger  over  the  top  of  fuse  -wire  so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  wire 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  would  explode  the  powder  every  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Gawn  is  a  good  electrician,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  tried  the  experiment  he  recommends,  or  he  would 
have  found  a  surprise. — -Yours,  etc.,  John  Bell. 

Frome. 

May  18,  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  'Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

'*■  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Hen-ry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

E.  Saville,  1,  Schofield  Street,  Mexborough,  Yorkshire.  Four  Photographs  of 
Wm.  Hague,  known  as  “  Tan  ”  Hague,  Champion  Boxer. 

i.  H.  Greenway,  27,  Ahington  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph  of  the  Northants 
Cricket  Chib  and  Australians. 

Excelsior. — You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  the  firm  you 
mention,  who  manufacture  the  particular  substance.  The  address 
is  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.C.  We  cannot  give  you  prices,  but  they  will  no  doubt 
do  so  by  return  post. 

Stained  Negative. — We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  tell 
us  of  any  method  of  getting  rid  of  stain  on  plate  enclosed  here¬ 
with.  It  is  several  years  old,  and  mark  is  due  probably  to  its  not 
having  been  washed  sufficiently. — Perplexed. 

We  think  that  yours  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the 
stain,  and  fear  “that  The  case  is  hopeless.  Bleaching  in  potassium 
bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  redevelopment,  will 
sometimes  improve  matters,  but  in  this  case  the  negative  has  been 
retouched,  and  any  chemical  treatment  will  possibly  ruin  it.  We 
suggest  that  retouching  is  the  only  remedy. 

tereoscopy  and  Autochromes. — 1.  I  have  been  taking  Autochromes 
with  a  little  stereoscopic  camera,  size  107mm.  by  45mm.  Is  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  plates  and  reverse  the  two  pictures  right  and 
left,  and,  if  so,  why?  The  picture  opposite  the  right  eye  is  the 
one  taken  with  the  right  lens,  and  that  opposite  the  left  eye  the 
one  taken  with  the  left  lens,  and  I  concluded,  therefore,  that 
:  cutting  the  plates  and  reversing  the  pictures  was  unnecessary, 

I  especially  as  the  pictures,  being  taken  through  the  glass,  are,  on 
the  film  side,  each  in  itself  correct  as  regards  right  and  left.  On 
■  looking  at  the  views  so  taken  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope  the 
lenses  of  which  are,  of  course,  more  widely  separated  than  the 
lenses  of  the  little  camera — the  images  blend  and  only  one  is  seen. 
Tut  I  am  puzzled  by  the  appearance  presented  by  the  planes  of 
the  view.  The  objects  in  the  middle  distance  stand  out  in  relief 
in  front  of  the  objects  in  the  foreground.  I  should  be  much 


obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  in  the  “  British 
Journal  ”  why  this  is  and  how  it  may  be  avoided.  2.  I  use,  for 
developing,  the  Lumiere  Company’s  new  Quinomet  formula,  and 
find  it  an  inconvenience  to  work  out  for  each  degree  Centigrade 
the  alterations  in  the  total  time  of  development  called  for  by 
variation  of  temperature.  Can  I  use  the  Watkins  time  developer 
with  the  same  results  as  the  Quinomet,  and  can  it  be  used  for  the 
second  development  as  well,  and  if  not,  can  rodinal?  3.  A  friend 
who  works  Autochromes  tells  me  that  he  always  intensifies.  My 
positives,  erring  probably  on  the  side  of  under-exposure  and 
possibly  under-development,  are  quite  strong,  and  do  not  seem  to 
need  any  intensification.  Would  not  intensification  add  to  the 
already  sufficient  strength,  or  would  it  improve  the  colours  also? 
4.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  flowing  varnish  over  a  plate,  never  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  my  negatives.  Ridges  form  on 
the  plate  when  I  flow  over  it  the  Lumiere  Company’s  varnish. 
Can  I  apply,  with  a  brush,  celluloid  dissolved  in  amyl  acetate,  in 
what  proportions,  and  with  what  kind  of  brush? — Tiresias. 

1.  The  mistake  you  have  made  here  is  a  very  usual  one.  The 
uncut  stereoscopic  Autochrome  corresponds  to  an  uncut  trans¬ 
parency  printed  direct  from  a  stereoscopic  negative,  and  it  shows 
pseudoscopic  relief  in  just  the  same  way.  In  a  properly  cut  and 
mounted  stereo  slide  you  will  find  that  the  two  images  of  a  near 
point  are  closer  together  than  those  of  distant  points,  but  if  you 
apply  the  same  test  to  the  uncut  print  you  will  see  that  the  near 
points  are  farther  apart.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  effect.  If  you 
want  to  avoid  cutting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  expose  two  lantern 
plates  side  by  side  and  then  mount  the  two  in  proper  relative 
positions  on  a  cover  glass.  2.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  working  out 
of  the  variation  is  no  more  difficult  with  the  Quinomet  developer 
than  with  any  other,  but  you  might  use  the  Watkins  thermo- 
indicator  with  Quinomet  to  save  trouble.  To  do  this  you  must 
find  the  right  time  for  one  temperature  by  experiment,  and  tflen 
use  the  scale  to  adjust  for  variations.  The  developers  you  men¬ 
tion  can  certainly  be  used,  but  the  Quinomet  being  especially 
adapted  to  the  plate  will  probably  give  more  satisfactory  results. 
3.  The  Autochrome  plate,  as  now  made,  does  not  always  require 
intensification,  but  in  our  opinion  the  early  plates  were  always  the 
better  for  it.  Intensification  brightens  colour  as  well  as  adding  to 
the  strength.  4.  We  prefer  the  celluloid  dissolved  in  amyl  acetate 
to  any  other  varnish.  It  must  be  made  with  amyl  acetate  only, 
no  spirit  being  added.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  over  propor¬ 
tions.  Make  a  thick  syrup  by  adding  cut-up  films  to  amyl  acetate, 
and  then  for  use  thin  down  with  more  amyl  acetate  until  of  con¬ 
venient  consistency.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  brush,  but  flowing 
is  best.  This  varnish  does  not  give  ridges  very  readily,  as  it 
dries  rather  slowly.  If  a  brush  is  used  it  should  be  a  big  soft 
camel-hair  brush.  It  can  be  cleaned  in  spirit,  but  after  cleaning 
it  must  not  be  used  again  until  the  spirit  has  completely  dried  out. 

Duplicate  Negatives. — I  have  several  negatives — half-plate — of 
churches  in  Cornwall.  I  wish  to  sell  duplicates  of  them.  What 
price  is  reasonable  to  ask?  I  should  make  the  duplicates  by 
reversal  process,  so  that  only  one  plate  is  required. — Neg. 

A  reasonable  price  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  quality  of 
the  negatives,  which  would  probably  not  be  very  high  if  they  were 
made  by  a  reversal  process.  Your  question  is  one  that  you  should 
be  better  able  to  answer  than  we  are,  as  you  know  the  cost,  the 
subjects,  and  the  possibilities  of  sales. 

Photo-Mechanical  Publications. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state,  in  the  valuable  columns  of  the  “  B.J.,”  names  of  a  few  weekly 
and  monthly  papers  or  journals  on  photo-mechanical,  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  or  half-tone  work? — Inquirer. 

The  following  list  should  meet  your  requirements: — “  Process 
Engravers’  Monthly,”  6d.,  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd. ;  Penrose’s 
“Process  Work,”  monthly,  Is.  per  annum;  “Modern  Litho¬ 
grapher,”  monthly,  4s.  per  annum,  published  bv  the  proprietor,  at 
119-125,  Finsbury  Pavement;  “American  Photo-Engraver  ”  ;  “  The 
Engraver  and  Electrotyper”  (American);  “The  American  Inland 
Printer  ”  also  publishes  every  month  a  page  of  photo-mechanical 
notes;  French  “  Le  Proeede,”  published  by  H.  Calmels,  150.  Boule¬ 
vard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris;  German  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Reprcduc- 
tionstechnik,”  16s.  per  annum. 

Flashlight. — We  find  there  is  a  practically  smokeless  powder  for 
flashlight  being  used,  and  as  we  have  tried  most  on  the  market 
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which  are  not  smokeless,  and  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  powder 
in  question,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  assist  us. — Enquirer. 

We  cannot  tell  what  particular  powder  you  refer  to,  as  there 
are  so  many  “practically  smokeless"  powders.  We  do  not  knosv 
of  any  powder  that  is  absolutely  smokeless,  and  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  say  which  of  the  numerous  powders  available  gives 
the  least  smoke.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  help  you.  But 
why  not  make  direct  inquiries  of  those  you  know  to  be  .  using  the 
powder  in  question. 

Retoucher. — Your  retouching  is  merely  second-rate,  lacking  in 
modelling  and  general  finish  ;  but  a  few  postal  or  personal  lessons 
from  a  really  skilled  teacher  would  soon  make  a  great  improvement 
in  your  work,  and  enhance  your  value  as  a  retoucher. 

S.  T. — 1  and  2.  Yes,  by  Oscar  Hermann  Stendel,  Dornbliitbstrasse, 
Dresden.  No.  10,051,  1906.  See  November  9,  1906.  3. 

The  only  complete  list  will  be  the  Abridgments  published  by  the 
Patent  Office  at  Is.  per  volume.  Five  volumes  of  this  publication 
cover  about  twenty  years.  For  thirty  years  back  you  want  tbe  last 
seven  volumes.  Ymu  can  obtain  them  by  writing  to  the  Patent 
Office. 

Refining  Silver  and  Gold. — We  find  the  pure  silver,  as  sold  in 
the  market,  contains  traces  of  copper,  and  the  gold  of  silver.  We 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  us  the  method  of  re¬ 
moving  these  traces  and  getting  the  metals  chemically  pure  for 
photographic  purposes,  through  your  valuable  journal. — S.  M.  and 
Son,  India. 

To  remove  the  copper  from  the  silver  dissolve  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid,  filter,  and  then  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver  by  adding 
more  copper.  Copper  wire  twisted  into  a  spiral  may  be  put  into 
the  solution  and  left  until  no  more  dissolves.  The  wire  will  require 
brushing  occasionally  to  remove  the  silver  that  adheres  to  it. 
Afterwards  let  the  silver  settle  and  pour  off  the  blue  solution  of 
copper  nitrate,  fill  up  with  water,  stir  well,  allow  to  settle  again, 
and  then  decant  off  the  water,  repeating  this  series  of  operations 
until  the  water  contains  no  trace  of  copper.  The  remaining  residue 
should  be  pure  silver.  The  gold  can  be  treated  by  dissolving  in 
hot  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering  off  the  yellow  solu¬ 
tion  which  contains  the  gold  only.  About  three  parts  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  to  one  of  nitric  will  be  required,  but  the  best  pro¬ 
portions  vary  with  the  relative  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  present. 
The  gold  can  be  recovered  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  powder 
by  precipitating  with  iron,  or  the  solution  can  be  evaporated  down 
until  it  crystallises.  The  gold  chloride  thus  obtained  should  be 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  recrystallised  if  it  is  to  be  used 
for  photography. 

Sole  Rights. — We  are  applying  for  the  sole  photographic  rights  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Royal  visit  in  June  next,  and  we  should  like  your 
opinion  on  the  following  points: — 1.  Would  the  sole  right  pre¬ 
clude  papers  such  as  the  “Mirror"’  or  “Graphic”  sending  down 
men  for  pictures?  2.  Would  it  stop  amateurs  from  sending  snap¬ 
shots  (we  presume  we  cannot  stop  them  using  hand  cameras)  to 
the  papers?  If  they  do  so,  whom  could  we  recover  compensation 
from — the  paper  or  the  amateur ?  3.  Again,  if  any  pictures  not 

taken  by  us  are  published  in,  say,  postcard  form  can  we  claim 
the  copyright  or  compensation,  or  would  all  these  matters  have  to  be 
fought  out  between  ourselves  and  the  committee?  4.  Some  of  the 
papers,  such  as  the  “  Stockbreeder  ”  and  similar  journals,  send 
their  men  down  with  small  cameras  with  which  they  take  the  prize 
stock,  these  being,  used  to  illustrate  the  next  issue.  Can  we  stop 
this  kind  of  thing  if  it  is  done  whilst  the  show  is  on,  if  we  have  the 
sole  right?  5.  What  would  you  consider  would  be  a  reasonable 
price  to  offer?  There  will  be,  of  course,  the  usual  snapshots  of 
the  proceedings  with  the  Royal  party  in  them,  and  possibly  an 
arranged  group.  There  would  be  a  demand  for  postcards,  and 
also  copies  of  the  groups,  besides  the  press  illustrations. — Legal. 

1.  It  would  not  preclude  the  papers  sending  men  down,  and  it 
would  rest  with  the  authorities  and  you  to  prevent  them  from 
obtainng  the  photographs.  2.  No.  If  they  succeed  in  securing 
pictures  they  will  have  the  right  to  send  them  to  the  papers  if  they 
think  fit.  You  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  compensation  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  as,  although  you.  may  get  the  “  sole  rights,” 
there  is  no  copyright  in  the  scenes.  3.  As  just  said,  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right  in  the  scenes,  so  you  cannot  claim  compensation  under  the 


Copyright  Act.  Unless  you  can  show  that  the  committee  were 
negligent  in  not  preventing  the  pictures  being  taken  we  expect 
you  will  get  nothing.  4.  Only  by  preventing  them  by  obstruction 
or  otherwise  from  using  their  cameras.  5.  You  can  certainly  better 
estimate  the  value  the  concession  would  be  to  you  than  we  can. 
We  do  not  reply  to  correspondents  by  post.  See  also  page  394, 
where  we  deal  with  the  same  subject. 

Storing  Rain  Water. — I  lately  bought  a  galvanised  iron  cistern 
(new),  and  after  a  thorough  scrubbing,  filled  it  with  clean,  clear  rain 
water.  After  standing  a  week  or  two  I  find  the  water  clear,  but  a 
copious  heavy  flocculent  deposit  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  \\  ould 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  think  this  is  due  to  any  chemical  action? 
I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  deposit.  When  wet  it  is  of  a  blue-grey 
colour  and  is  fairly  heavy.  Is  the  clear  water  likely  to  be  unfit 
for  photographic  use? — W.  C.  C. 

The  cleanliness  of  rain  water  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  collected,  and  it  looks  as  if  your  water  has  taken  up  some  im¬ 
purities  on  the  way  to  the  cistern.  If  these  impurities  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  metal  of  the  cistern,  then  the  clear  water  left 
is  probably  quite  good  enough  for  use,  though  the  cistern  may  be 
damaged.  We  should  clean  out  the  cistern  again,  using  water  only 
for  the  operation,  and  then  refill.  If  the  water  supply  is  quite 
clean  possibly  the  effect  will  not  occur  again.  If  it  does,  we  should 
test  the  water.  A  well  galvanised  cistern  should  have  no  effect 
on  clean  water,  but  it  can  easily  be  attacked  by  impure  watei,  and 
if  the  zinc  coating  is  eventually  destroyed  you  will  have  trouble  with 
iron  spots,  etc.  lou  can  prevent  any  such  effect  by  painting  the 
cistern  with  a  good  bath  enamel,  but  this  will,  of  course,  not  help 
to  purify  the  water. 

Lens  for  Copying.— Would  you  kindly  advise  me  what  kind  of  a. 
lens  I  should  require  for  ordinary  copying  purposes,  say  for 
enlarging  from  C.D.V.  to  cabinet?  Beginner. 

A  good  rectilinear  or  (preferably)  an  anastigmat  of  7in.  or  8in. 
focal  length  should  do  all  you  require. 

0.  Baines.— We  are  not  sure  that  plain  salted  paper  as  used  in 
the  days  of  old  is  an  article  oif  commerce  at  the  present  time, 
though  papers  giving  results  similar  in  appearance  are  on  the 
market.  Failing  to  get  it  ready  salted,  the  formula  you  enclose 
would  be  as  good  as  any  if  used  with  Saxe  paper. 

Lens. — 'Not  long  ago  I  bought  a  lens  at  a  pawnbroker’s  for  10s.  It 
bears  the  name  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer.  The  back  glass  is  larger  than 
the  front  one,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  much  smaller  one. 
It  gives  a  very  sharp  image  on  the  focussing  screen,  but  not  so  bril 
liant  as  my  R.R.  by  the  same  maker.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  this  form  of  lens,  and  what  purposes  it  is  made  for,  as  no 
one  who  has  seen  it  can  enlighten  me  on  the  point.  The  diameter 
of  the  back  glass  is  about  2|m.— Hants. 

The  lens  is  the  old  form  of  triplet,  and  is  a  very  useful  instru 
ment.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  made  now,  as  it  was  supersede 
many  years  ago  generally  by  the  Rapid  Rectilinear,  \i  hich  has 
larger  aperture,  and,  consequently,  is  quicker  acting.  The  apm 
ture  of  the  triplet  is  about  /* /10,  while  that  of  the  R.R.  is  f 
On  reference  to  an  old  price  list  of  the  maker’s,  we  see  that  the 
lens  with  back  glass  the  same  size  as  yours  has  a  focus  of 
15in.,  and  is  intended  for  12  x  10  views. 

***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserte 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


The  Dresden  Exhibition.  The  first  part  of  the  review  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Dresden  commences 
>n  page  417,  and  deals  with  the  exhibits  relating  to  teaching,  the 
letection  of  crime,  balloon  and.  military  photography,  and  the  use 
4  the  camera  by  librarians,  in  scientific  laboratories,  and  for  illus- 
rative  purposes! 


The  section  of  photographic  chemistry  in  the  Congress  of  Applied 
'hemistry,  which  opens  to-day  (Friday),  meets  under  the  presidency 
f  Sir  William  Abney.  About  thirty  papers  are  down  for  reading. 


A  note  on  the  method  employed  at  the  National  Physical  Labora- 
ory  for  the  measurement  of  both  efficiency  and  speed  of  shutters 
ppears  on  page  414.  A  description  of  the  method  is  shortly  to  be 
lead  before  a  learned  society. 


A  note  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  on  page  421  describes  the  simplest  and 
est  way  of  removing  the  wrappings  from  a  box  of  plates  when  the 
itter  have  to  be  re-packed  after  exposure. 


The  conclusion  of  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Mr. 
■  H.  Wratten  appears  on  page  422.  In  it  are  described  the  proper  - 
ies  of  the  principal  dyes  used  in  making  light-filters  for  orthochro- 
iatic  and  three-colour  photography. 

Two  further  methods  of  preparing  screen-plates  for  colour  photo- 
iraphy,  in  neither  of  which  registration  is  necessary,  are  described 
nder  “Patent  News.”  (P.  425.) 


Among  other  topics  in  “  Photo-Mechanical  Notes,”  an  alternative 
lethod  of  placing  the  hack  of  the  camera  parallel  with  an,  original 
fhen  working  away  from  the  “process  ”  studio  is  given.  (P.  425.) 


A  recent  paper  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
ournier  d’Albe  deals  with  the  method  of  making  positive  copies 
irect  from  drawings,  etc.,  by  utilising  the  light  reflected  from  the 
figinal  on  the  lines  first  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hort  Player. 
T  320.) 


Mr.  Gustav  Dietz,  in  “  The  Camera,”  suggests  how  a  lens  of  short 
>eus  and  very  large  aperture  may  be  usefully  obtained  from  one  of 
•ucb  longer  focus  by  means  of  a  couple  of  sujiplementary  glasses. 
?.  414. 1 


Some  of  the  many  matters  which  go  to  make  the  studio  of  the 
hotographer  comfortable  amd  attractive  in  appearance  are  dealt  with 
i  an  article  on  page  416. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Chemical  As  already  announced,  the  meetings  of 
Congress.  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 

Chemistry  made  a  formal  commencement  yesterday,  but 
business  begins  in  earnest  to-day  (Friday).  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  photographic  and  photo-chemical  sections  are- 
held  in  the  physical  lecture  theatre  of  the  Imperial 
College,  South  Kensington,  being  held  from  10  to  1.30 
to-day  (Friday),  and  from  10  to  1.30  and  from  4  to  6  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next.  It  is  intended  to  take  the 
more  technical  papers  in  the  mornings  and  lectures  of 
more  general  interest  in  the  afternoons.  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  section,  informs  us  that  some 
thirty  papers  are  to  he  read,  and  the  meetings  should, 
prove  of  exceptional  interest.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
members  of  the  section  will  visit,  at  their  individual 
choice,  either  the  Bolt  Court  School  of  the  London 
County  Council  or  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  by 
invitation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  and  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 
respectively. 

*  *  * 

Effect  of  I  n  our  last  issue  a  correspondent,  Mr. 

Washing  with  Edgar  Simpson,  referred  to  the  fact 

Intensification  that  chromium  intensification  the 

’amount  of  density  gained  is  very  little 
if  washing  is  too  prolonged  before  re-development.  This 
we  also  have  found  to  he  the  case,  and  the  reasons  for  it 
seem  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  As  the  result 
of  very  much  prolonged  washing  plates  have  been  known 
to  'become  quite  undevelopable,  and  this  complicates  the 
matter  somewhat.  To  a  certain  extent  the  diminished 
intensification  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
chromium  compound  upon  which  the  effect  of  intensifica¬ 
tion  mainly  depends  ;  also,  if  the  washing  is  conducted  in 
the  light  over-exposure  or  “  solarisation  ”  may,  and  prob- 
aiblv  does,  tend  to  prevent  subsequent  development.  Lack 
of  density  may  then  be  due  either  to  a  change  in  the 
chromium  deposit  or  to  incomplete  development.  These 
two  factors,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
explain  all  the  facts  observed.  We  understand  that  the 
phenomenon  in  question  has  recently  been  investigated  in 
connection  with  another  process,  and  that  the  results, 
which  will  shortly  he  ready  for  publication,  show  a  third 
cause  of  a  very  unexpected  nature.  Possibly  when  details 
are  available  further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  intensi¬ 
fication  problem. 


Cinemato-  It  has  been  recently  affirmed  by  a  pro- 

erraph  and  moter  of  an  exhibition  that  “  There  is 
History.  n0  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  the  cine¬ 

matograph  as  an  educational  factor.-’  He  is  no  doubt  quite 
right  if  desirable  and  undesirable  possibilities  are  taken 
too-ether.  When  one  considers  the  difficultv  of  reconstruct- 
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ing  episodes  of  history  so  as  to  eliminate  the  anomaly,  the 
anachronism,  and  the  solecism,  there  seems  to  be  some 
demur  as  to  the  statement  that  it  will  be  easier  to  make 
.clear  to  a  child’s  mind  the  story  of  Magna  Charta  if  it 
is  shown  on  the  screen  while  the  teacher  is  explaining  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cinematograph  is  nothing  if  without 
.action  in  its  pictures,  and  action  full  and  free  at  that. 
We  can  imagine  all  the  actors  and  supers  in  the  display 
doing  their  best  according  to  their  lights  in  this  direction, 
and  if  a  little  educational  enthusiasm  be  allowed  for  the 
operator  who  puts  the  film  through,  we  can  imagine, 
.further,  a  lively  knock-about  scene  between  John  and  the 
barons  which  would  afford  the  youngsters  much  more 
•delight  than  precise  information.  Our  writer  instances 
also  such  episodes  as  King  Alfred  “  seen  actually  burning  ” 
the  cakes.  That  promises  some  effective  bv-play  for  the 
old  lady  whose  hospitality  and  pastry  was  abused.  But 
really,  is  this  history?  Do  not  children  fasten  on  to  this 
and  similar  incidents  quite  disproportionately  already,  and 
is  there  any  need  to  spend  time  and  energy  upon  such 
amusements?  History  is  something  more  than  a  string 
of  tales,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  unauthenticated.  But 
-enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.  “  The  boy  stood  on  the 
burning  deck,”  it  is  stated,  “  is  merely  a  phrase  as  it 
stands.  On  the  cinematograph  film  the  incident  becomes 
an  example  of  heroism.”  Well,  in  our  humble  opinion 
this  is  a  case  where  the  least  imaginative  child  could  make 
more  of  the  “  mere  phrase  ”  than  he  could  of  a  bioscope 
presentment  of  such  an  obviously  faked-up  scene,  which 
would  certainly  either  send  him  into  fits  of  terror,  or  else 

invoke  the  barbaric  glee  of  Guy  Fawkes  Day. 

*  *  * 

The  Uses  of  As  a  general  rule,  supplementary  lenses 

Lensesmen^ar^ are  on^Y  use(^  for  the  purpose  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  focal  length  so  that  we  may 
obtain  sharp  images  of  near  objects  with  fixed-focus 
cameras,  or  larger  images  of  distant  objects  when  the 
•camera  is  a  focussing  one.  In  the  one  case  we  add  a  lens 
to  shorten  the  focal  length,  and  in  the  other  one  to 
lengthen  it.  Incidentally,  such  an  addition  must  cause 
the  f  value  of  the  aperture  to  alter,  but  this  alteration 
Is  seldom  taken  into  consideration;  that  is  to  say,  we 
seldom  add  a  supplementary  lens  for  the  express  purpose 
of  altering  the  relative  aperture.  In  “  The  Camera,”  Mr. 
Gustav  Dietz  suggests  that  at  times  this  alteration  of  aper¬ 
ture  is  a  very  useful  feature.  He  points  out  that  if  we 
add  a  16-in.  lens  to  both  back  and  front  of  a  9^-in.  lens 
working  at  f/6.8,  then  the  focal  length  is  reduced  to  about 
4^  in.,  and  the  aperture  increased  to  // 3.5,  or  thereabouts; 
and  he  gives  excellent  examples  of  photographs  obtained 
with  this  very  rapid  combination.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
use  of  supplementary  lenses  for  this  purpose  may  at  times 
be  very  advantageous,  therefore  the  effect  produced  upon 
aperture  is  one  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  corrections 
may  be  disturbed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  the  examples 
given  there  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the  definition.  Any 
way,  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  a  little  loss  of  definition 
if  the  only  alternative  is  no  result  at  all,  which  may  easily 
be  the  case  if  the  light  is  bad  and  the  exposure  very  short. 
In  the  case  quoted,  the  increase  of  rapidity  is  3^  times, 
which,  of  course,  may  make  just  the  difference  between  a 
passable  and  a  useless  result. 

*  *  * 

Wood  .  Photography  has  practically  killed 

Engravings.  hand-engraving.  Photogravure,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  has  taken  the  place  of  line  as  well 
as  mezzotint  engraving  for  the  reproduction  of  paintings, 
while  process  blocks  have  superseded  wood-engraving  for 
book  illustrations  and  similar  purposes.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  a  fine  collection 
(proofs)  of  wood-engravings,  printed  on  India  paper,  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Gilbert 


Dalziel  to  the  borough  of  Hampstead.  There  are  some 
250  of  them,  and  they  will  form  a  permanent  exhibition 
at  the  Hampstead  Central  Public  Library  in  Finchley 
Hoad,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  anyone.  Many  of  the 
present  generation  have  but  little  conception  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  to  which  wood-engraving  was  brought  by  our  best 
men,  and  they  will  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  collection 
of  prints  now  at  Hampstead.  Artists  much  regret  that 
photogravure  has  killed  line-engraving  as  well  as  mezzo¬ 
tint-engraving,  for  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  excellence  and  charm  about  a  fine  line- 
engraving,  or  in  a  mezzotint,  of  a  painting  that  we  do 
not  get  in  even  the  best  photogravures.  Yet  the  old 
engravers  have  died  off,  and  there  are  none  to  take  their 
places,  simply  because,  in  face  of  the  perfection  to  which 
photogravure  has  been  brought,  the  future  prospect  was 
not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  younger  men.  The  way 
that  the  works  of  the  old  engravers  are  prized  at  the 
present  time  is  evidenced  by7  the  prices  they  realise  at 
auction  sales.  Will  photogravures  in  the  distant  future 
ever  fetch  anything  like  such  sums? 

*  *  * 

Measuring  the  It  is  often  stated  that  what  we  want  to 
Efficiency  of  know  with  regard  to  a  shutter  is  the 
Shutters.  efficient  exposure,  not  merely  the  dura¬ 

tion.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  as  we  pointed  out 
recently  when  referring  to  the  focal-plane  shutter,  but, 
still,  a  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  is  often  a  very  desir¬ 
able  thing.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  determine  accurately,  excepting  in  special  cases. 
We  can  measure  the  duration  pretty  easily,  but  unless 
we  assume  a  constant  rate  of  movement  for  the  shutter, 
and  a  shutter  aperture  of  simple  and  invariable  shape,  we 
cannot  measure  the  exact  efficiency  without  indulging 
in  complexities.  At  the  National  Physical  Laboratory; 
the  method  employed  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that  can 
give  accurate  results.  The  area  of  the  aperture  is  i 
measured  at  definite  intervals  of  the  exposure,  and  from1 
these  measurements  the  efficiency  is  calculated.  Obviously 
this  is  not  a  simple  operation.  For  practical  purposes,! 
however,  we  do  not  want  to  compare  shutter  with  shutter 
but  different  settings  of  the  same  shutter  with  one  another 
and,  therefore,  the  simpler  methods  commonly  adopted 
such  as  Mr.  Salt’s  method,  for  example,  are  often  capable 
of  giving  very  useful  information.  In  some  cases  the 
assumption  of  uniform  speed  is  quite  warrantable,  as,  fo 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  with  narrov 
slit,  and  then  we  can  arrive  at  a  near  approximation  t 
the  truth  with  a  minimum  of  calculation.  But  when  dea 
ing  with  a  lens:  shutter  with  an  opening  of  irregular  sha] 
the  matter  becomes  very  complex,  and  so  also  does  tl 
method  of  measurement.  We  understand  that  full  detai 
of  the  N.P.L.  methods  will  be  published  before  long,  an 
the  description  will  doubtless  form  a  very  valuable  addij 
tion  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  shutters. 

*  *  * 

Some  _  We  see  that  in  a  contemporai 

Stereoscopic  Mr.  I.  Chadwick  criticises  son 

a.  ers.  0f  the  statements  in  “  Stereoscop 

Facts  and  Figures,”  given  in  the  “Almanac.”  First  tb 
one  “  use  light  or  dark  mount  according  as  subject 
lighted  from  front  or  back.”  He  advises  dark  mounts  i 
all  cases,  and  remarks  that  according  to  our  advice,  b 
the  majority  of  subjects  are  lighted  from  the  front  the 
mostly  light  coloured  mounts  are  to  be  used.”  But  v 
do  not  agree  that  the  majority  of  subjects  are  light* 
from  the  front,  and  do_  not  favour  the  general  adoptic 
of  light  mounts  any  more  than  he  does.  We  have,  ho7 
ever,  found  that  in  some  cases  light  mounts  give 
1  distinctly  better  effect  than  dark  ones,  and  consideraih 
of  the  conditions  led  to  the  advice  we  gave.  A  stereoscop 
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view  is  essentially  realistic,  and  any  small  matter  that 
looks  not  quite  reasonable  spoils  the  effect  to  some  extent. 
As  a  rule,  the  mount  is  visible,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  that  of  looking  at  the  subject  through  an  aperture  in 
a  screen.  If  the  object  is  a  near  one  photographed 
indoors,  and  is  strongly  lighted  in  front,  perhaps  by '  a 
window  behind  the  operator,  an  actual  screen  existing 
between  the  subject  and  the  camera  will  also  be  lighted  in 
front,  and  if  we  use  a  very  dark  mount  an  anomalous 
effect  is  produced  that  is  often  disturbing.  To  us  the 
dark  mount  only  gives  a  quite  satisfactory  result  when 
the  existence  of  a  dark  screen  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
the  abbreviated  rule  we  gave  is  a  very  useful  guide  to 
deciding  upon  the  right  tint  of  the  mount.  With  a 
number  of  general  outdoor  subjects  the  dark  screen  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  for  many  of  these  views  might 
easily  be  views  seen  through  an  open  window,  but  with 
others  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  then  the  safest  course  is 
to  select  a  tint  that  will  satisfactorily  accord  with  the 
lighting  of  the  subject.  The  other  criticism  needs  little 
reply.  It  is  that  we  are  wrong  in  stating  that  the  horizon 
should  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  eyes.  In  nature 
this  is  the  only  level  that  it  can  occupy,  and,  therefore, 
any  other  position  is  unnatural.  It  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  all.  We  regret 
to  see  that  Mr.  Chadwick  deprecates  the  adjustable  front. 
Apparently,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary,  because  nature  has 
not  provided  us  with  an  adjustable  interocular  distance, 
but  this  happens  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  becomes 
necessary  in  the  camera.  With  it  the  use  of  the  camera  is 
extended,  and  also  greatly  facilitated.  Instead  of  being 
an  added  complication  it  is  really  a  simplification  ;  'more¬ 
over,  it  renders  some  work  possible  that  is  impossible 
without  it. 

*  *  * 

*®d,  It  seems  curious  that  it  should  be  neces- 

B?ue W*  anC*  sary  nowadays  to  write  a  book  for  the 
express  purpose,  as  set  forth  on  the  title- 
page,  of  correcting  the  “  commonly  held  theory  ”  that 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  the  primary  colours,  yet  from 
a  note  in  “  The  American  Printer  ”  we  learn  that  such  a 
book,  by  J.  Arthur  H.  Hatt,  has  just  appeared.  We  read 
that  the  book  is  intended  especially  for  artists  and 
students,  architects,  colour  printers,  decorators,  and  cos¬ 
tume  'designers,  but  we  presume  that  it  is  not  suggested 
that  all  these  various  workers  are  still  in  the  dark  ages 
with  regard  to  the  primaries.  They  are  not  so  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate,  and  we  have,  of  late  years,  often 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  generally  the  true 
facts  with  regard  to  the  primaries  are  known.  No  doubt 
this  advance  in  general  knowledge  can  be  attributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  teachings  of  the  photographic 
Ipress,  which  has  insisted  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter  for 
a  very  long  time.  The  scoffers  who  were  so  numerous 
twenty  years  ago  seem  now  to  be  almost  extinct  in  this 
country,  and  if  they  still  flourish  in  America  w7e  can  only 
suggest  that  it  is  high  time  they  were  either  converted  or 
extinguished. 

*  *  * 

Artist  At  a  recent  exhibition  we  are  informed 

udges.  that  an  artist  judge  officiated,  no  photo¬ 

grapher  being  appointed  to  assist  him.  This  may  have 
been  only  an  experimental  arrangement,  but  it  does  not 
strike  us  as  particularly  wise  to  ignore  photographic 
judges  altogether.  Photographers  seem  very  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  there  are  so  many  ways  of  making  pictures,  that 
the  results  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who  have  not  only 
full  cognisance  of  all  the  ways  and  means  that  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  producer,  but  also  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  limitations  that  served  to  guide  him.  Each 
method  of  picture-making  requires  a  special  apprentice¬ 


ship,  has  special  possibilities  and  limitations,  and  without 
understanding  the  details  peculiar  to  the  method  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  find  the  ideal  judge,  but  we  certainly 
think  a  skilled  photographer  with  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  pictures  forms  a  better  judge  than  a  skilled  painter 
with  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  photography.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  as  things  are,  it  is  best  to  have  judges  of  both  kinds, 
for  the  average  photographer’s  knowledge  of  pictures  is 
usually  very  elementary.  He  has  picked  it  up  in  odd 
moments,  whereas  the  painter  has  devoted  years  of  thought 
and  observation  to  acquiring  it.  Possibly  the  judtre 
selected  at  the  exhibition1  referred  to  is  as  skilled  a  photo¬ 
grapher  as  he  is  an  artist,  in  which  case  he  must,  of 
course,  be  an  ideal  judge;  but  such  a  combination  is  so 
very  unusual  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  assuming  the 
contrary  as  more  likely  to  be  the  case. 

*  *  * 


Some  persons  seem,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  to  take 
portraits  successfully  a  portrait  lens  must  necessarily  be 
employed.  That  is  not  so-,  as  portraits  can  be  taken  with 
any  form  of  lens  whatever.  Anent  this  subject  a  corre¬ 
spondent — a  professional  portraitist — writes  :  “  Seeing  an 
answer  to  one  of  your  correspondents  a  few  weeks  back,  in 
which  you  say  that  a  landscape  lens  4in.  in  diameter  and 
20in.  focus  could  be  used  for  groups  out  of  doors  on 
12  by  10  plates,  and  that  if  the  fixed  stop  were  enlarged 
it  would  still  yield  fair  definition,  having  had  by  me  a 
similar  lens  (by  A.  Boss)  for  many  years  and  never  used 
by  me,  I  thought  I  would  try  it  for  large  heads  in  the 
studio.  I  managed  to  get  out  the  fixed  stop,  and  made 
some  cardboard  ones,  with  openings  equalling  fill  and 
f! 8  and  smaller  to  fit  in  its  place,  and  fixed  the  lens  on  a 
12  by  10  outdoor  camera,  as  my  studio  camera  is  only  a 
whole-plate  one.  On  trying  it  with  the  fj  11  stop  I  was 
surprised  at  the  definition  it  gave,  and  its  depth  of  focus. 
On  the  12  by  10  plate  I  can  get  S^in.  or  4in.  heads  better 

than  I  can  get  2^in.  ones  with  my - ’s  whole-plate  lens. 

I  shall  now  make  a  feature  of  large  portraits,  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  do  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
a  portrait  lens  for  the  purpose,  etc.”  We  merely  quote 
this  letter  to  show  that  costly  portrait  lenses  are  not 
actually  necessary  for  large  portraiture.  Large  portrait 
lenses  are  necessarily  expensive,  and  the  advantage  of 
them  is  their  rapidity  in  action,  but  it  is  found  in  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  get  the  different  planes  of  the  picture  in 
focus  (depth  of  field),  they  have  to  be  considerably 
stopped  down,  hence  their  great  rapidity  is  much  dis¬ 
counted.  Sometimes  with  large  portraits,  in  order  to 
get  the  necessary  depth,  the  lens  has  to  be  stopped  down 
to  // 8  or  // 11 ;  then,  of  course,  it  is  no  more  rapid  than  a 
single  lens  with  a  similar  aperture.  The  front  lens  of  a 
portrait  combination  does  not  differ  much,  if  anything, 
from  the  old  form  of  landscape  lens,  and  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  Anyone  who  has,  say,  a  whole-plate 
portrait  lens  can  use  the  front  combination  for  about 
12  by  10  pictures,  as  it  has  somewhat  more  than  doublo 
the  focal  length  of  the  entire  combination.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  late  Mr.  ^  alentine 
Blanchard’s  figure  studies  were  taken  with  the  front  com¬ 
bination  of  a  French  portrait  lens,  and,  by  the  way,  by 
the  old  wet  collodion  process,  which  was  exceedingly 
slow  as  compared  with  gelatine  plates.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  all  the  earlier  pictures  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron  were  taken  with  an  old  Boss  landscape  lens : 
the  stop  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  lens  used  with¬ 
out  any  stops  at  all,  but  the  definition  under  these 
conditions  was  not  such  as  would  satisfy  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers  or  their  customers. 


Single 
Lenses  for 
Portraiture. 
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NEATNESS  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Taking  it  all  round,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
photographic  studio  is  the  most  difficult  place  imaginable 
to  keep  clean  and  tidy.  Do  what  you  will,  the  general 
effect  after  taking  a  few  sitters  is  more  reminiscent  of  a 
rag  shop  than  the  most  important  room  in  a  presumably 
artistic  establishment.  Certainly,  public  opinion  rather 
expects  untidiness  in  such  a  place,  but  a  lady  client  in 
an  expensive  dress  would  much  prefer  cleanliness,  whilst 
orderliness  is  essential  if  operating  is  to  be  conducted 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  despatch.  When  one  is 
obliged  to  store  canvas  conservatories  that  rival  Kew, 
palatial  palaces,  and  weird  woodlands  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  as  well  as  broken  balustrades,  stone  steps,  garden 
seats,  oak  settles,  several  varieties  of  chairs,  not  to  speak 
of  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  small  headgrounds, 
reflectors,  and  stone,  the  general  effect  is  bound  to  be 
somewhat  incongruous.  Try  as  one  will,  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  theoretical  idea  that  a  studio  should 
resemble  an  ordinary  room.  To  secure  the  most  pleasing 
results,  both  in  the  sitter’s  expression  and  subsequent 
order,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  studio 
as  inviting  as  possible.  Many  people  are  affected  to  a 
remarkable  extent  by  their  surroundings,  and  most  are 
more  susceptible  than  usual  when  visiting  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s,  for  even  now  our  craft  is  still  tinged  with  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown. 

It  is  essential  that  the  general  scheme  of  decoration  be 
extremely  reserved  and  subdued,  and  as  harmonious  as 
possible.  A  bold  scheme,  however  pleasing  it  would  be 
in  a  private  room,  with  a  carefully  selected  suite  of  furni¬ 
ture,  would  appear  merely  as  a  discord  when  so  many 
varying  articles  are  collected  within  it.  The  usually 
advised  grey  walls  we  do  not  care  for  :  they  are  too  cold, 
and  likely  to  prove  quite  out  of  keeping  with  any 
upholstery.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  use  this 
colour  if  the  studio  is  narrow  and  reflected  light  essential. 
When  a  free  hand  can  be  taken,  a  green  or  a  brown 
scheme  appears  to  us  to  be  much  more  cheerful  and 
has  the  advantage  that  drapery,  curtains,  etc.,  can  easily 
be  obtained  to  match.  To  make  a  studio  at  all  presentable 
every  opportunity  of  securing  repetition  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  give  the  general  appearance  a  feeling  of  unity. 
Variety  there  will  be  and  to  spare  without  seeking  for  it. 
If  the  walls  are  plaster,  a  good  matte  paper,  devoid  of 
pattern,  should  be  used  with  perhaps  a  quiet  stencil  for 
frieze.  Many  studios  have  matchboard  partitions;  than 
which  nothing  looks  worse.  They  are,  however,  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  treat,  since  anyone  of  average  intelligence  can 
apply  a  fabric  wall-covering,  skirtingdooard1,  and  picture 
rail  to  such  an  amenable  base.  The  art  canvas  in  various 
colours  supplied  at  about  Is.  8d.  per  yard  of  52in.  wide, 
may  be  stretched  and  tacked  in  position,  or  the  fabric 
hangings  sold  under  various  fancy  names  and  prepared  for 
pasting  on  the  wall  may  be  used.  They  are  only  36in. 
wide  and  more  expensive  per  yard,  but  we  find  them  very 
much  more  durable  and  really  easier  to  hang.  If  the 
ordinary  art  canvas  is  used,  it  is  essential  that  the  match¬ 
board  be  first  papered  over,  preferably  on  both  sides  of;  the 
partition,  with  some  cheap  paper;  ordinary  brown  will  do. 
If  this  is  not  done,  dust  will  work  through  the  joint  of  the 
boards  and  make  dark  streaks  on  the  canvas.  The  doors 
and  other  woodwork  -should  be  painted  a  shade  darker  than 
the  wall-covering,  but  never  have  the  doors  picked  out  in 
two  shades. 

Floor  covering  is  another  important  item.  Without  any 
hesitation  we  recommend  a  good  linoleum.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  clean,  castors  on  the  various  accessories  run  easily 
on  it,  dropped  chemicals  will  not  affect  it,  if  good  it  is 
extremely  durable,  and,  lastly,  thoroughly  artistic  designs 
can  now  be  had.  Cork  carpet  is  very  warm  and  elastic  to 


the  tread,  but  we  find  the  colours  apt  to  become  dirty 
and  degraded  in  parts.  We  do  not  care  for  perfectly  plain* 
self-coloured  floorcloths,  since  they  are  monotonous  and 
show  the  dirt  badly.  Any  bold  pattern  is  to  be  avoided* 
especially  geometrical  and  floral  designs.  A  small  in¬ 
definite  pattern  of  a  slightly  darker  or  lighter  shade  than 
the  ground  are  quite  inoffensive;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  over  the  coals  by  the  purists 
for  advising  an  imitation,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more 
admirable  material  than  inlaid  linoleum  in  simple  parquet 
designs.  Of  course,  a  real  parquet  floor  is  the  height  of 
one’s  ambitions,  but  very  few  photographers  are  in  a 
position  to,  or  would  be  justified  in,  having  one  laid. 
When  selecting  a  design,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
parquet  patterns  are  innumerable,  and  that  the  majority 
are  unsuitable  for  photographic  purposes.  One  or  two 
small  rugs  will  be  required  to  break  up  the  floor  space, 
and  if  of  an  almost  plain  design  will  be  useful  for  in¬ 
teriors.  Here,  again,  we  prefer  to  match  the  general 
colour  scheme  rather  than  employ  Oriental  rugs,  rich  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  but  totally  unsuitable  for  inclusion 
in  a  picture. 

The  skylight  blinds  are  usually  black,  and  this  from 
practical  motives  is  advisable.  Any  other  curtains,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  in  a  plain,  unpatterned  material  of  the- 
prevailing  colour.  In  place  of  the  usual  black  camera 
cloth,  we  have  one  made  out  of  the  same  fabric  as  our 
curtains. 

The  trite  old  saying,  “  A  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,”  should  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  that  imaginary  spot  known  as  one’s  mind’s  eye.  It 
will  often  be  found  that  orderliness  and  neatness  take  the 
place  of  muddle  merely  by  changing  about  the  usual  posi¬ 
tion  of  accessories  :  this  stool  will  go  under  that  chair, 
this  chair  under  that  table,  and  so  on.  It  is  foolish  to 
keep  any  unused  lumber ;  its  room  is  of  greater  value. 

Backgrounds  are  perhaps  the  most  insistent  sign  of 
photography  in  the  studio,  and  too  often  their  general 
appearance  brings  them  into  undesirable  prominence.  One- 
of  the  first  moves  in  the  improvement  of  the  studio  -should 
be  some  neat  and  compact  system  of  storing  the  grounds. 
For  headgrounds,  experience  persuades  us  that  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  utility  a  headground  stand  of  the  kind 
described  by  Mr.  Foster  Brigham  in  the  “  B.  J.”  for 
December  15,  1905,  p.  989  (see  “  B.J.A.,”  1907)  cannot 
be  beaten.  The  roller  scheme  described  in  the  same  place 
i-s  also  about  the  neatest  method  for  large  grounds.  The 
rolled-up  ground  does  not  look  particularly  pretty,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  find  it  adds  to  .the  appearance  if  a  wide  piece 
of  moulding,  preferably  on  the  same  level  as  the  frieze 
moulding,  is  fixed  in  front  of  them  to  hide  them  when 
rolled  up.  Grounds  on  stretchers  are  ungainly  and  very 
frequently  an  eyesore,  owing  to  ragged  edges,  crooked 
rows  of  tacks,  and  bare  white  stretcher  or  stretcher  edges 
showing.  The  two  latter  defects  are  overcome  by  painting 
the  frame  before  stretching  the  background,  and  the  two 
former  by  tacking  three-quarter  inch  black  tape  over  the 
lines  of  tacks  and  cutting  off  any  ragged  edges  of  back¬ 
ground  not  covered  with  a  sharp  knife.  After  executing 
these  permanent  aids  to  neatness,  the  more  frequently- 
needed  attentions  of  the  char-lady  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  floor  should  be  washed  at  the  very  least  once  a  week, 
whilst  the  upholstery  should  be  brushed,  and  the  camera, 
furniture,  and  ornaments  dusted  every  day.  Above  all,  do- ; 
not  leave  lying  about  -stray  negatives,  printing  frames,  ! 
prints,  drying  racks,  mounts,  blotting  paper,  or  any  of 
the  innumerable  articles  connected  with  the  manipulative 
branch  of  the  work.  Of  course,  some  studios  are  obliged 
to  use  the  studio  as  a  general  workroom,  but  some  scheme 
should  be  devised  to  keep  such  signs  of  one’s  business  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible. 
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THE  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 


In  continuation  of  the  general  survey  published  in  last  week’s 
“British  Journal  of  Photography,”  we  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  exhibits  in  more  detail,  although  the  size  of  the  collec- 


Entrance  to  Exhibition  Palace. 

tions  in  many  cases  makes  it  compulsory  to  select  for  mention 
only  a  few  items'  of  especial  interest.  In  some  sections,  too, 
particularly  those  devoted  to  pictorial  and  record  photography, 


In  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

any  detailed  review  would  be  most  unprofitable,  on  account  of 
the  number  and  sameness'  of  the  photographs,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  and  of  greater  service  in  these  instances  to  describe 


the  general  character  of  what  is  shown.  As  we  have  already 
said,  the  chief  interest  of  the  Exhibition  is  centred  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  section,  and  we  shall  therefore  first  deal 
with  the  seventeen  sub-sections  into  which  this  large  collection 
is  divided.  While  a  detailed  description  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  labour  of  the  organising  committees,  it  cannot  describe 


The  Entrance  to  the  Trade  Galleries. 

the  great  excellence  of  the  size,  arrangement,  and  mounting 
of  the  whole  Exhibition.  One  or  two  photographs  here  repro¬ 
duced  may  perhaps  give  some  suggestion  of  the  scale  upon 
which  things  have  been  done  at  Dresden.  They  show  the  main 
entrance  to  the  building  in  which  the  scientific,  amateur  and 
professional,  exhibits  are  arranged,  the  front  of  the  large  hall 
or  series  of  galleries  specially  built  to  accommodate  the  186 


The  Restaurant  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


trade  exhibitors,  and  also  give  two  glimpses  of  the  very  pleasing 
garden  grounds  and  restaurant  which  intersect  the  various 
buildings. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SECTIONS. 


Undoubtedly  the  chief  interest  of  the  Exhibition  is  centred 
in  this  section,  which  is  divided  into  seventeen  different 
departments  contained  in  as  many  rooms,  or  rather  more,  for 
several  of  the  collections  occupy  several  separate  galleries.  The 
whole  section  is  housed  in  communicating  rooms  in  the  centre 
of  the  left-hand  quadrangle  of  the  main  building,  and  is  thus 
bordered  by  the  galleries  containing  the  works  of  amateur 
photography. 


The  following  are  the  sub-divisions  of  the  section:  — 


1.  Teaching  and  instruction. 

2.  Research  and  experiments. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  Zoology  and  anthropology. 

5.  Detection  of  crime. 

6.  Bibliographical  photography. 

7.  Physics  and  chemistry. 

8  Pathology. 

9.  Meteorology. 


10.  Astronomy. 

11.  Colour  photography. 

12.  Press  photography. 

13.  Mineralogy  and  geology. 

14.  History  of  photography. 

15.  Photogrammetry. 

16.  Balloon  photography. 

17.  Military  photography. 
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Of  these  sub-sections  those  dealing  with  the  detection  of  crime, 
with  photogrammetry,  and  with  pathology  were  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  and  important.  Sub-section  No.  1, 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  graphic  arts, 
deserves,  however,  a  very  special  reference,  since  it  provided  an 
exhibition  of  great  popular  and  educational  character.  We 
will,  therefore,  first  refer  briefly  to  it,  for  we  hope  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  it  in  a  later  issue. 

“  Pr««s-Button  '*  Science  Teaching. 

In  a  room  opening  out  from  that  in  which  the  pictorial  work 
of  the  “  International  Vereinigung  ”  is  shown  there  is  a  sound 
of  light-running  motors  :  the  whirr  of  the  wheels  is  just  enough 
to  remind  the  observer  of  the  American  photographs  that  Art 
is  not  everything.  Tracing  it  to  its  source,  we  find  forty-four 
separate  cabinets,  each  measuring  about  20  inches  high,  12  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  They  have  the  look  of  those  boxes  in 
which,  at  railway  stations  and  other  places,  the  public  is  offered 
the  inspection  of  twelve  pictures  reputed  to  represent  gay  life 
in  Paris.  But  the  contents  of  the  Dresden  cabinets  are  of  a 
different  order.  Each  of  the  forty-four  contains  the  apparatus 
for  a  demonstration  of  some  basic  fact  of  photography  or  vision 
in  such  a  state  that  pressure  on  a  button,  or  turning  of  a  handle, 
allows  the  observer  to  perform  the  experiment  himself.  Brief 
printed  directions  are  affixed  to  each  cabinet,  and  state  not  only 
the  mode  of  using  the  apparatus,  but  succinctly  explain  the  fact 
to  which  it  is  related.  We  spent  a  most  interesting  hour  in 
examining  the  contents  of  all  the  cabinets,  and  propose  in  a  later 
issue  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  series  of  experiments 
has  been  given  popular  form.  We  may  select  two  examples  to 
show  how  the  Germans  have  contrived  to  make,  say,  phenomena 
of  the  eye  interesting.  Cabinet  No.  4  is  to  show  the  contraction 
of  the  iris  of  the  eye  when  in  strong  light.  On  applying  one’s  eye 
to  the  peep-hole,  the  reflection  of  it  is  seen  in  a  mirror.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  instructions,  a  button  is  pressed  and  a  second 
incandescent  lamp  caused  to  illuminate  the  eye.  The  iris  is  then 
seen  (in  the  mirror)  to  contract.  No.  6  illustrates  the  falsity 
of  impressions  received  by  one  eye.  On  looking  through  a  small 
circular  peep-hole  (large  enough  for  one  eye  only),  there  is  seen 
what  appear  unmistakably  to  be  three  solid  white  cubes  and 
one  pyramid.  On  pressing  a  lever,  a  shutter  falls  back,  both 
eyes  come  into  play,  and  it  is  instantly  seen  that  the  apparently 
solid  bodies  are  hollow  paper  shells,  really  the  halves  of  the 
figures  they  seemed  when  viewed  with  one  eye.  The  difference 
is  most  startling,  and  although  every  cabinet  does  not  contain 
so  pretty  an  illusion  as  this,  the  whole  series  affords  a  very  in¬ 
structive  exposition  of  elementary  facts  of  light  and  colour. 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  cleverness  of  Dr. 
Goldberg  and  his  students  at  the  Leipsic  School  of  Graphic  Art, 
where  the  models  were  made,  was  the  interest  with  which  ladies 
and  children  were  seen  to  make  the  tour  of  the  cabinets. 

Photography  in  t He  Detection  of  Crime  and 
in  Municipal  Legislation. 

Three  large  rooms  are  required  to  accommodate  the  collections 
brought  together  in  this  section  under  the  superintendence  of 
Herr  Koeltigg,  head  of  the  Dresden  Police  Service.  In  a  brief 
introduction  (page  62  of  catalogue),  Herr  Koeltigg  refers  to  the 
growing  use  of  the  camera  in  making  records  of  railway  acci¬ 
dents,  in  the  prevention  of  these  latter  by  the  detection  of  defects 
in  materials,  by  recording  nuisances  caused  by  smoke,  etc.,  and 
in  many  other  ways  in  which  the  German  proverb,  “Die  Sonne 
bringt  es  an  den  Tag,  assumes  a  new  meaning.  The  majority 
of  the  exhibits  illustrate  the  use  of  photographic  methods  in 
the  registration  of  criminals  and  suspected  persons,  and  in  the 
detection  of  crime.  The  Police  Service  of  St.  Petersburg  show  a 
collection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  method  employed  in 
registering  the  features  of  persons  with  the  object  of  their  identi¬ 
fication  at  any  time— a  task  with  which  no  doubt  the  police 
authorities  in  Russia  constantly  have  their  hands  full.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  verbal  particulars,  the  Russian  form  of  identification 
includes  the  prints  of  the  four  fingers  and  thumb,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  face,  full  and  profile,  and  of  the  whole  figure,  three 
in  all. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Service  de  lTdentite 
Judiciaire,  of  the  Paris  Police  Department.  The  details  of  the 
elaborate  system  worked  out  by  M.  Bertillon  are  here  shown. 
Basing  the  classification  of  faces  first  on  the  shape  of  the  nose, 
it  is  explained  how  the  three  large  classes  of  faces  are  those 
in  which  the  nose  is  straight  (1), 
in  which  the  nose  is  concave  or  retrousse  (2), 
in  which  the  nose  is  convex,  broken,  or  hooked  (3), 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  five  other  sections,  according  to 
other  features.  One  photograph  shows  a  class  of  French  police 
officers  receiving  blackboard  instruction  in  making  a  mnemonic 
note  of  the  features  of  a  person  on  these  lines.  An  album  show¬ 
ing  faces  arranged  according  to  this  system  supplies  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  indication  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  French  methods. 

Examples  are  also  shown  of  the  Bertillon  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  from  a  photogrammetric  negative  a  rlan  of  the  scene  of  a 
murder.  The  employment  of  the  finger-print  system  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  photographs,  the  first  of  which  shows  the 
scene  of  a  murder  in  a  cafe.  A  half-drained  glass  stands  on  the 
table,  and  the  next  photograph  is  of  the  impression  of  a  finger 
on  the  side,  which  impression,  in  comparison  with  one  in  the 
police  records,  is  shown  to  identify  the  suspected  person.  Similar 
examples  are  shown  by  the  Imperial  Police  Department  of 
Vienna.  The  exhibit  of  the  Berlin  police  “  Presidium  ”  shows 
the  enormous  scale  upon  which  the  work  of  this  department  is 
done.  The  headquarters  of  the  police  authorities  include  a  huge 
chemical  laboratory  devoted  to  criminal  investigations,  whilst 
the  photographic  department  installed  in  the  same  suite  of  build¬ 
ings  comprises  a  studio  and  other  work-rooms  equipped  for  the 
making  of  photographic  records  of  criminals.  The  table  whereon 
the  finger-print  impressions  are  taken  is  shown,  as  is  also  a  full- 
size  camera  and  tripod  used  in  photographing  the  position  of  a 
body  as  found  by  the  police.  The  tripod  is  a  solidly  constructed 
apparatus  which  permits  of  the  camera  being  pointed  vertically 
down  upon  the  body  from  a  height  of  twelve  feet  or  so.  One  leg 
is  therefore  built  as  a  ladder,  and  the  photographer  thus  enabled 
to  mount  to  the  focussing  screen.  The  outfit  is  issued  commer¬ 
cially  by  the  Dresden  firm  H.  Ernemann  and  Co.,  and  appears 
to  be  somewhat  largely  used  for  such  specialistic  purposes.  The 
Berlin  police  also  exhibit  photographs  from  hand-camera  nega¬ 
tives  showing  bookmakers  and  pickpockets  engaged  in  their 
occupations.  Another  photograph  represents  a  travelling  studio, 
which  can  be  drawn  on  wheels  to  the  scene  of  an  accident  or 
crime,  and  a  photograph  thus  made  of  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  removed  to  the  permanent  studio.  Part  of  the  Berlin 
exhibit  also  is  a  model  of  a  court  of  justice,  showing  a  projection 
lantern  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  describing  facts  to 
the  jury  or  judge. 

Unofficial  exhibits  are  found  in  the  third  room  devoted  to  this 
section.  Dr.  Jeserich,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  detecting  forgery,  identification  of  blood-stains,  of 
human  hair,  etc.,  shows  a  large  number  of  photographs  and 
photo-micrographs,  many  going  back  for  a  number  of  years.  Dr. 
Popp,  a  professional  “  detective  chemist  ”  of  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
shows  photographs  illustrating  the  use  of  photographic  and 
microscopic  methods,  and  the  town  of  Dresden  shows  numerous 
photographs  recording  municipal  improvements. 

Balloon  Photography. 

This  is  only  a  small  section,  the  chief  exhibitors  being  the 
Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  the  Saxon  Society  for 
Aerial  Flight,  Dresden,  and  Sir  William  Lockyer,  who  sends 
four  photographic  enlargements  of  views  taken  from  a  balloon  of 
South  Kensington,  the  East  End  of  London!  and  Roehampton. 
The  chief  exhibit  in  the  section  is  an  actual  projectile  or  rocket 
camera  constructed  and  shown  by  Maul,  of  Dresden,  and  designed 
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to  allow  of  photographs  being  taken  at  much  less  cost  and  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
balloon.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stout  iron  stem  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  carrying  a  camera,  and  discharged  into  the 
air  from  a  vertical  framework  of  about  the  same  length  as  itself, 
the  whole  outfit  being  capable  of  transport  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  by  two  men.  On  being  shot  into  the  air  by  an  explosive 
contained  in  a  lower  chamber,  the  “rocket  ”  rises,  to  a  height  of 
about  500  yards,  and  a  parachute  attached  to  it  then  allows  of  its 
slow  and  safe  return  to  the  earth.  Apparently  the  camera  is 
provided  with  mechanism  which  causes  the  exposure  to  be  made 
at  the  maximum  height  of  the  projectile.  The  photographs 
taken  with  it  show  that  it  is  capable  of  very  practical  results, 
and  we  were  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  to  obtain  by  its 
means  pictures  of  the  exhibition  grounds  at  intervals  during  the 
summer. 

Military  Photography. 

The  chief  exhibitor  in  this  section  is  the  Imperial  Military 
Technical  School  of  C'h arlo ttenb u rg ,  at  which  establishment  ex¬ 
tensive  use  has  been  made  of  the  principle  of  photographing 
"bullets,  etc.,  in  their  flight  by  the  nse  of  the  electric  spark  as 
devised  by  Professor  C.  V.  Boyes  some  years  ago.  The  Charlot- 
tenburg  experimenters,  however,  have  carried  out  their  re¬ 
searches  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale.  They  have  devised  what 
is  described  as  a  ballistic  cinematograph,  by  means  of  which  a 
large  number  of  exposures  may  be  made  in  very  rapid  succession 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  5,000  per  second.  With  this 
instrument  they  investigate  not  only  the  flight  of  bullets,  but 
also  the  stages  of  the  firing  of  different  types  of  guns,  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are,  of  course,  shadow  pictures  (no  lens  is  used), 
showing  every  stage  of  the  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  and  thus  allowing  of  the  most  exact  and 
valuable  comparisons  being  made  between  different  types  of  in¬ 
struments  of  warfare.  In  the  case  of  the  series  (No.  388)  of  the 
firing  of  a  self-loading  pistol  there  are  370  separate  pictures, 
each  of  the  full  cinematograph  size,  and  taken  at  intervals  of 
1-5, 000th  of  a  second.  A  number  of  other  photographs,  each 
measuring  about  8  by  5  inches,  and  being,  presumably,  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  the  smaller  negatives,  show  the  various,  stages  of 
firing  in  the  breech  of  a  pistol.  The  same  apparatus  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  speed  of  shot  from  a  gun, 
also  to  showing  the  discharge  of  unburnt  particles  from  a  gun, 
and  the  different  manners  in  which  the  bullet  emerges  from  the 
barrel  of  the  gun.  Messrs.  Krupp  have  several  exhibits  showing 
the  application  of  photographic  methods  to  the  testing  of  guns, 
including  one  descriptive  of  a  method  of  measuring  the  angle  of 
fall  of  a  distant  projectile  in  its  course  from  a  gun.  Three 
cameras  are  used,  provided  with  electric  release.  The  middle 
one  is  fitted  with  a  sensitive  film  mounted  on  a  rapidly  rotating 
•drum,  and  the  three  successive  exposures  at  a  very  brief  interval 
of  time  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  drop  of  the  projectile. 

A  number  of  other  exhibits  in  this  section  are  connected  chiefly 
with  the  engineering  industry,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  photographs  of  apparatus  during  manufacture  or  under  test. 
The  German  Admiralty  exhibit  a  fine  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  stages  in  the  building  of  a  battleship,  and  the  Im 
perial  establishment  for  the  Testing  of  Materials  show  photo¬ 
micrographs  illustrating  the  methods  of  testing  steel  and  other 
materials  for  defects  of  manufacture. 

In  this  section,  too,  is.  a  small  exhibit  by  the  Baese  Photo¬ 
sculpture  Co.  It  consists  of  medallions,  frames,  etc.,  produced 
in  somewhat  shallow  relief  and  in  different  scales  of  enlarge¬ 
ment.  It  suggests  that  the  method,  which  now  dates  back  to 
some  three  or  four  years,  is  being  successfully  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes. 

Bibliographical  Uses  of  the  Camera. 

This  section,  though  not  large,  is  of  interest  from  the  fact 
that  similar  uses  of  photography  for  purposes  of  public  in¬ 


struction  are  little  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  is  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  G.  Krumbacher  and  Herr  K.  W. 
Wolf-Czapek.  It  represents  a  collection  of  specimens  of  appar¬ 
atus  illustrating  the  uses  of  photographic  methods  in  preparing 
reproductions  of  ancient  deeds  and  documents,  and  in  other  ways 
multiplying  originals  which,  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  value, 
cannot  be  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for  con¬ 
sultation.  The  most  usual  method  of  reproduction  appears  to  be 
the  making  of  a  single  negative  copy  on  bromide  paper  directly 
in  the  camera,  the  white-on-black  copy  of  a  document  being 
quite  as  serviceable  for  purposes  of  consultation  as  a  positive  fac¬ 
simile.  Two  models  of  cameras  suitable  for  making  these  copies 
are  shown,  in  both  cases  being  fitted  with  a  roll-holder  taking  a 
spool  of  negative  paper  sufficient  for  fifty  whole-plate  exposures. 
The  cameras  are  the  work  of  Ernemann  and  Wiinsche  respec¬ 
tively.  One  is  so  built  that  the  original  may  be  laid  flat  upon 
the  horizontal  hoard  or  table,  and  the  camera,  which  is  held 
vertically,  pointed  down  upon  it.  The  operator  can  take  a  lofty 
position  on  the  stand  of  the  camera,  which  necessarily  is  of  sub¬ 
stantial  construction,  and,  by  actuating  a  winch-screw,  can  raise 
or  lower  the  original  in  relation  to  the  lens.  It  would  appear 
from  the  references  to  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  catalogue 
that  they  are  extensively  used  in  public  libraries  in  Germany. 
Of  the  exhibits  Professor  Krumbacher  contributes  an  example 
of  the  zyklograph,  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  flat  complete 
photographic  representation  of  the  design  of  a  vase  at  one  expo¬ 
sure,  the  vase  being  automatically  rotated  so  as  to  present  the 
whole  area  of  its  design  to  the  lens  (No.  191). 

In  an  exhibit  by  the  Hof-  und  Staats-Archiv  of  Vienna  there  are 
some  specimens  of  reproductions  of  ancient  MSS.  in  which  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  to  secure 
a  facsimile  copy  of  the  original — the  first  instance  we  can  call 
to  mind  of  any  industrial  use  of  the  gum  process.  One  exhibit 
of  Professor  Krumbacher  consists  of  photo-micrographs  of  a  tiny 
portion  of  text  (a  line  subject)  reproduced  by  different  processes 
— namely,  collotype,  half-tone,  photo-zinco,  and  Spitzertype.  It 
is  seen  that  the  finest  “  resolution  ”  is  that  given  by  the  zinco 
line-block,  the  Spitzertype  block  coming  next,  whilst  the  collo¬ 
type  has  its  definition  much  broken  by  the  grain  of  the  plate, 
and  the  half-tone  more  so  still  by  the  structure  of  the  screen. 
For  comparison  with  these  photo-micrographs  are  actual  repro¬ 
ductions  of  handwriting  in  the  four  respective  processes  (No.  191). 

Professor  Gradenwitz  and  E.  Pringsheim  show  a  series  of 
transparencies  explanatory  of  the  means  taken  to  decipher  by  a 
photographic  method  the  writing  of  palimpsests.  A  negative,  a, 
is  first  made  on  an  isochromatic  plate  with  a  yellow  screen,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  full  degree  of  exposure,  and  developed  so  that  a  some¬ 
what  flat  negative  is  obtained.  This  gives  the  older  writing  as 
rather  weak,  and  the  newer  as  stronger.  A  second  negative,  b, 
is  made  on  an  ordinary  plate,  and  developed  to  full  strength. 
In  this  the  older  writing  is  stronger,  and  the  newer  weak.  From 
this  second  negative  a  vigorous  positive  transparency,  b1.  is 
made  on  glass,  a  and  b1  are  placed  together  in  the  camera, 
when  the  older  writing  is  very  plainly  seen,  the  newer  almost 
disappearing.  A  negative,  c,  is  then  made  from  this  combination 
of  negative  and  positive,  and  used  for  contact  prints  or  collo¬ 
type  plates. 

Photography  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  use  of  the  camera  in  investigation  of  chemical  and  physical 
subjects  does  not  provide  a  large  section.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  is  that  of  Professor  O.  Wiener,  illustrating  the 
use  of  a  photographic  method  in  recording  the  diffusion  whic  i 
takes  place  between  two  liquids  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
imaae  of  a  fine  slit  about  10  cm.  in  length  is  cast  by  a  lens 
through  a  cell  containing  the  liquids  on  to  the  sensitive  plate. 
The  diffusion  of  the  liquids  causes  a  gradual  distortion  of  the 
image  of  the  slit,  and  a  series  of  exposures  made  upon  one  plate 
serves  to  record  the  progress  of  the  diffusion. 
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Pre  sa  Photography. 

Under  the  direction  of  Herr  August  Scherl,  proprietor  of  the 
German  newspapers  “  Die  Woche  ”  and  “  Der  Tag,”  and  of  other 
publications  which  have  led  the  way  in  Germany  in  the  direction 
of  using  ample  illustration,  a  very  large  amount  of  illustrative 
matter  is  crowded  into  a  small  space.  Many  of  the  frames  con¬ 
tain  perhaps  one  hundred  photographs,  and  the  two  galleries, 
therefore,  of  the  press  photography  section  represent  an  enormous 
volume  of  illustrative  material,  which  in  every  case  is  of  a  high 
order  as  regards  cpiality.  Most  of  the  photographs  are  of  events 
of  the  day,  or  of  portraits  of  people  in  the  public  eye,  and  the 
collection  is  quite  international  in  its  character  from  the  fact 
that  the  exhibits  come  not  only  from  Germany,  but  from  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  Spain,  Norway,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other 
European  countries.  The  collection  shows  the  firm  hold  which 
photography  has  taken  in  the  illustration  of  newspapers.  The 


two  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  section  are,  first,  that  by 
Dr.  Neubronner,  of  Cronberg.  This  consists  of  the  actual  tinv 
cameras  which,  attached  to  carrier  pigeons,  are  used  to  obtain 
photographs  during  the  flight  of  the  birds.  The  actual  nega¬ 
tives  measure  only  about  1^  inches  square,  and,  to  judge  from 
those  exhibited,  are  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  definition,  inso¬ 
much  as  the  enlargements,  about  6  inches  square,  are  rather 
more  diffused  in  definition  than  would  be  usually  exhibited.  The 
results,  however,  are  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor, 
who,  we  noted,  had  devised  a  stereoscopic  carrier  pigeon  camera. 
The  telegraphic  transmission  of  photographs  by  the  Korn  meth  ,d 
is  represented  by  a  complete  working  installation,  the  actual 
production  of  a  telegraphed  picture  being  demonstrated  twice 
weekly  in  the  exhibition.  A  number  of  reproductions  showing 
the  photograph  before  and  after  being  telegraphed  by  the  Korn 
method  forms  part  of  this  exhibit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  REFLECTION  UNDER 

CONTACT. 


[In  the  following  paper,  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  author  describes  the  process  of  printing  by  contact 
from  opaque  positives,  which  he  appears  to  have  worked  out  without  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  late  Hart  Player. 
The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  supplemental  plate,  showing  the  satisfactory  reproductions  obtained  in  this  way  of  line  subjects. 


—Ed.  “B.J.”] 

In  the  usual  methods  of  contact  photography,  a  copy  is  taken  of 
the  original  or  negative  by  allowing  light  to  pass  through  the 
latter  on  to  a  sensitive  surface.  The  resulting  picture  is  due  to 
differences  in  opacity  in  the  various  points  of  the  original  or 
negative. 

The  new  method  to  be  described  consists  in  transmitting  the 
light  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  producing  a  picture,  not  by 
differences  of  opacity,  but  by  differences  of  reflecting  power  in 
the  original.1 

The  obvious  objection  to  such  a  method  is  that  the  sensitive 
film,  being  exposed  to  a  uniform  incident  illumination  coming 
through  the  back  of  the  plate,  will  be  uniformly  “fogged  ”  ;  and 
the  resulting  positive  will  be  marred  by  a  brightness  which  in¬ 
vades  and  partly  obliterates  all  the  dark  portions.  If  this  diffi¬ 
culty  can  be  overcome,  we  obtain  a  method  of  copying  any  flat 
picture  or  design  without  a  camera  ;  and  we  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  distortion,  curvature  of  field,  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion,  flare,  astigmatism,  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  illumination, 
which  beset  all  but  the  best  lenses,  and  which  cannot,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  be  simultaneously  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount. 

When  the  original  to  be  copied  has  no  half-tones,  it  is  possible, 
by  suitable  exposure  and  development,  to  eliminate  the  fog 
entirely.  The  general  principle  is  to  employ  exposures  and  deve¬ 
lopers  which  in  ordinary  photography  “  suppress  the  detail  in  the 
shadows,”  or,  in  other  words,  confine  the  developed  image  to 
those  poi’tions  which  have  received  the  maximum  illumination. 
In  copying  a  line-drawing,  a  page  of  print,  or  similar  full- 
toned  matter  in  this  manner,  the  areas  of  maximum  illumination 
are  those  which  are  illuminated  by  the  incident  light  plus  the 
light  reflected  by  the  white  paper.  The  areas  in  contact  with 
the  black  portions  of  the  original  are  only  illuminated  bv  the 
incident  light  plus  the  small  proportion  reflected  by  the  black 
ink.  The  incident  light  greatly  exceeds  the  reflected  light  in 
amount ;  and  the  difference  in  illumination  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  contrast  does  not,  in  most  cases,  exceed  5  per 
cent.  With  this  small  margin  of  additional  illumination  it  is 
found  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  contrast  in  the  negative 

1  Such  a  reflection  process  was  devised  in  1897  by  J.  H.  Player  (see  “The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal,”  1897,  p.  222).  He  used  bromide  paper,  and  transmitted  the  light 
through  a  green  glass.  He  “  could  not  succeed  with  plates.”  It  is  said  (ibid)  that 
positive  copies  of  maps  were  for  some  time  made  in  the  Trench  army  by  contact  with 
Ilford  process  plates,  but  no  details  are  given.— E.E.F. 


amounting  to  as  much  as  40  or  50  per  cent.  Once  this  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  negative  may  in  turn  be  used  to  produce  a  trans¬ 
parency  in  which  the  contrast  is  further  increased  by  a  second 
application  of  the  same  treatment.  Workable  lantern-slides 
are  obtained  in  this  manner  ;  but  much  better  results,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  best  lantern-slides  obtained  with  the  camera, 
are  secured  by  two  additional  reversals,  to  which  the  same 
principle  is  applied. 

Instead  of  making  a  number  of  successive  reversals,  the  fog 
may  be  eliminated  by  reduction  and  subsequent  intensification. 
Howard  Farmer’s  reducer  (potassium  ferricyanide  and  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda)  dissolves  away  the  fog  more  than  the  full-tone  if 
sufficiently  concentrated.  The  negative  is  intensified  with  mer¬ 
curic  choride  and  silver  nitrate. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  with  slow  plates  of  the  “  photo¬ 
mechanical  ”  class,  and  the  developer  used  was  the  following  :  — 


No.  1. — Hydroquinone  .  80  grs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  .  120  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  10  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

No.  2. — Caustic  potash  . 200  grs. 

Water  . . .  10  ozs. 


Equal  parts  of  both  solutions  are  mixed. 

The  best  fixing  agent  is  potassium  cyanide,  on  account  of  its 
solvent  action  on  thinly  deposited  silver.  But  I  used  the 
ordinary  “  hypo  ”  bath. 

Other  Applications  of  the  Process. 

Excellent  paper  negatives  are  obtained  with  rapid  bromide 
papers,  and  also  with  gas-light  papers.1  On  printing  positives 
from  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  grain  of  the  paper  negative 
disappears,  as  it  is  automatically  compensated  by  the  grain 
within  the  paper  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Printing-out  papers 
also  give  negatives  which  can  be  used  for  printing  positives  on 
bromide  paper  without  previous  toning  and  fixing.  But  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  to  be  very  long. 

Bichromated  gelatine  plates  give  a  good  relief  by  this  method, 
and,  unlike  the  usual  printing  with  bichromate,  the  more  in¬ 
soluble  portion  of  the  gelatine  is  nearest  the  support,  whether 
glass  or  paper.  Direct  positives  may  be  obtained  either  by  over- 
I  exposure  (fifty  times),  or,  better,  treating  ordinary  plates  or 
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papers  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
and  exposing  them  for  the  period  usual  in  bichromate  printing. 
The  action  in  this  case  is  as  follows  : — The  bichromated  gelatine 
which  receives  the  reflected  light  is  rendered  more  insoluble  than 
that  which  adjoins  the  black  areas.  Only  the  latter,  therefore, 
absorb  the  developer;  and  the  whole  film  being  “fogged,”  a 
direct  image  of  the  black  portions  results. 

The  Active  Ag'ent. 

The  very  striking  results  obtained  with  bromide  paper  are 
attributable  to  the  double  absorption  undergone  by  the  incident 
light  in  penetrating  the  developed  film  and  returning  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  There  appears  to  be  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
purely  optical  effect.  The  suggestion  was1  somewhat  obvious  that 
some  radiation  from  the  pigment  of  the  original,  usually,  per¬ 
haps,  intercepted  by  a  slight  thickness  of  air,  might  inhibit  the- 
reduction  of  the  silver  salts.  This,  however,  is  rendered  very 
improbable  by  the  following  observations  :  — 

1.  On  impregnating  paper  with  sugar,  glycerine,  mercuric 
chloride,  uranium  nitrate,  and  various  other  substances  which 
do  not  produce  a  visible  effect,  it  is  found  that  paper  so  treated 
has  the  same  photographic  action  as  the  original  paper. 

2.  The  gradation  of  colours  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  that 
obtained  with  the  camera. 


3.  Red  has  no  special  inhibiting  action.  On  applying  this 
process  to  a  deep  red  paper  printed  with  black  lettering,  a  faint 
negative  was  obtained,  in  which  the  black  printed  whiter  than 
the  red.  Had  red  light  exerted  any  inhibiting  action,  the  fog 
should  have  been  reduced,  and  the  red  should  have  appeared 
whiter  in  the  negative. 

In  applying  the  process  described  to  black  and  white  orisinals, 
certain  advantages  are  gained  over  the  ordinary  methods  with 
the  camera  : 

1.  The  reproduction  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original  ; 

2.  The  sharpness  of  definition  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of 
the  silver  grain  in  the  plate ; 

3.  All  differences  in  the  angle  of  reflection  of  light  by  the 
original  are  avoided,  all  the  effective  light  emerging  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface. 

This  last  circumstance  places  at  our  disposal  a  delicate  and 
accurate  method  of  comparing  the  reflecting  powers  of  surfaces 
for  vertical  incidence.  It  consists  in  mounting  the  surfaces  in 
the  same  plane  side  by  side,  and  exposing  a  plate  with  its  film 
in  contact  with  both.  If  the  surfaces  are  large  enough,  a  slight 
gap  may  be  left  between  the  sensitive  film  and  the  surfaces  to  be 
tested,  so  as  to  eliminate  photographically  active  radiations  or 
emanations  from  the  surfaces. 

E.  E.  Fournier  d’Albe,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C. Sc.,  M.R.I.A. 


PACKING  PLATES  EXPOSED  ON  TOUR. 


The  usual  way  is  to  cut  or  .tear  open  one  end  of  cover-paper 
and  draw  out  the  box.  This  is  all  right  when  the  plates  are  to 
be  exposed  and  developed  straight  away,  but  if  it  be  intended 
to  replace  them  in  the  box  after  exposure,  and  keep  them 
secure  pending  .future  treatment,  then  tearing  open  the  cover- 
paper  is  all  wrong  ;  it  makes  a  clumsy,  untidy  mess,  and  when 
work  is  being  done  in  the  dim  light  of  some  strange  dark-room, 
to  replace  the  plate-box  inside  the  remains  of  the  cover-paper 
is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 

The  Best  Way  to  Open  a  Plate  Box. 

Take  the  unopened  box  as  received  from  the  dealer,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  make  a  clean  cut  right  round  the  middle 
of  the  package.  When  this  is  done,  the  two  halves  of  the 
cover-paper  will  quite  easily  slip  off  each  end.  Then,  when  it 
is  required  to  re-pack  the  plate-box  away  securely,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  replace  the  two  halves  of  the  cover,  when  a 
piece  of  adhesive  paper,  such  as  used  for  binding  lantern  slides 
or  passe-partouts,  stuck  round  where  the  cut  was  made,  will 
join  both  cover  parts  together,  and  the  plates  are  as  secure 
and  safe  from  injury  as  when  first  received  from  the  makers. 

The  illustration  shows:  the  two  methods,  the  left-hand  side 
being  that  of  a  box  opened  by  tearing  the  cover ;  that  on  the 
right  being  the  other  method  described. 

As  regards  the  plates  themselves,  quite  the  safest  plan  is  to 
put  them  face  to  face  and  wrap  tightly  round  in  the  brown 
paper  originally  packed  in.  They  are  then  quite  safe  once 
inside  the  box  and  the  outer  covering  fastened  with  gummed 
paper  as  described  above.  ISince  adopting  this  plan  I  have  not 
had  a  single  accident  with  plates  packed  on  holiday  tours. 

W.  Thomas. 


The  Ensign  Roll  Film  Competition. — Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Righi,  Wood¬ 
lands  Hotel,  Darjeeling,  India,  is  the  winner  of  the  Ensign  roll  film 
competition  for  May.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  three-guinea  camera 
every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “  Ensign  ”  film.  The  entries 
close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition 
form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 


The  Wakefield  Photographic  Societt  has  recently  made  several 
changes  in  its  constitution.  The  meetings  are  held  as  heretofore  in 
the  Church  Institute  on  Fridays  at  8  p.m.,  but  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chaplin  and  that  of  secretary  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  to  whom  communications  should  be  addressed 
at  Lindale  Villas,  Newton  Hill,  Wakefield. 
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ABSORPTION  SPECTRA. 


t(A  paper  read  by  Dr.  Mees  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  reprinted  from  the  “  Photographic  Journal  ”) 

n. 


'The  Absorption  in  Special  Regions  of  the 
Spectrum. 

The  first  region  in  which  absorption  may  be  required  is  the 
•extreme  red  and  infra  red,  from  8,000  down  to  6,500.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  very  urgently  requested  to  make  a  filter  which 
absorbed  from  8,000  to  7,000,  but  did  not  absorb  the  red  proper 


absorption  than  the  common  variety;  toluidin  green,  Hoechst, 
toluidin  blue,  which  is  a  permanent  dye  absorbing  the  extreme  red, 
and  not  absorbing  ultra-violet  or  violet,  and  which  has  just  been 
put  on  the  market  by  the  Hoechst  Dye  Works;  and  the  still  later 
filter  blue-green  of  the  Hoechst  Dye  Works.  Unfortunately  the 
attempt  to  obtain  a  dye  which  had  its  maximum  above  7,000  was  a 
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below  7,000,  and  that  request  was  really  the  commencement  of  this 
■series  of  observations. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  ordinary  compensating 
filters  were  removed  and  a  special  compensating  filter  composed  of 
methylene  blue  at  first,  and  later  of  toluidin  blue,  together  with  the 
red  tricolour  filter,  was  used  in  order  to  enable  us  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily  fully  up  to  8,000  A.U.  The  dyes  investigated  were 
naphthol  green,  both  the  commercial  variety  in  which  the  hydroxyl 
and  sulphonic  acid  groups  occupied  the  second  and  seventh  positions, 
and  another  variety  given  us  by  Dr.  Koenig,  in  which  the  groups 
are  In  the  second  and  sixth  positions ;  this  last  having  less  blue 


failure.  All  the  dyes  named  have  their  maximum  about  6,700  to 
7,000,  except  toluidin  blue  and  green,  where  the  maximum  is  lower 
still.  Much  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  green  dyes  is  the  new 
filter  blue-green,  which  has  only  a  slight  absorption  in  the  violet. 

For  making  blue  filters,  toluidin  blue  is  of  great  use,  although 
its  shallow  absorption,  like  that  of  toluidin  green,  renders  it  less 
useful  than  if  it  had  a  sharply  cut  band.  In  the  extreme  red,  , 
methylene  blue  has  a  unique  absorption,  showing  a  double  absorp¬ 
tion  band,  of  which  the  stronger  member  has  a  maximum  at  6,800, 
while  the  weaker  has  a  maximum  at  6,100.  Unfortunately,  methy¬ 
lene  blue  is  very  sensitive  to  heat,  like  auramine,  and  while  it  is 
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fairly  permanent  to  light,  it  cannot  be  trusted  because  of  this  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  heat.  Indeed,  methylene  blue  is  almost  the  only  dye 
•which  we  would  always  avoid,  on  the  ground  of  permanency,  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  The  patent  blue  series,  which  were  originally 
Hoechst  dyes,  give  a  most  valuable  series  of  sharp  absorptions  in 
the  red.  One  of  the  members  of  these  series,  erio-glaucin,  made  by 
Geigy,  of  Basle,  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  single  sharp 
absorption  band,  with  its  maximum  at  6,250.  The  Hoechst  red- 
absorption  dye  naphthaline  green,  has  a  very  bright  and  sharp 
absorption,  but  of  course  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  absorbs  the 
•extreme  violet  and  ultra-violet.  Its  curve  is  not  as  sharp  as  erio- 
^laucin. 

The  difficulty  of  the  next  group  of  dyes,  those  absorbing  the 
Spectral  yellow  and  orange  regions  of  the  spectrum,  is  that  they 
are  nearly  all  basic  dyes,  and  as  basic  and  acid  dyes  cannot  be 
used  together,  and  as,  moreover,  basic  dyes  frequently  give  much 
trouble  with  gelatine,  it  is  better  to  use  acid  dyes  if  possible.  We 
"have  now  succeeded  in  almost  completely  eliminating  basic  dyes 
from  our  filters.  These  blues,  as  they  may  be  called,  comprise  the 
Victoria  blues,  which  are  the  shajpest-cut  of  them,  and  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  the  methyl  violets,  which  are  of 
but  small  use,  owing  to  the  superiority  on  the  one  side  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  blues  and  Patent  blue  series,  and  on  the  other  the  rhodamines 
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Fig.  8. 

and  rapid  filter  blue  Hoechst,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  an 
acid  dye  and  quite  permanent,  but  is  of  very  shallow  cut.  The 
methyl  violets  can  be  well  replaced  in  filter  making  by  the  acid 
violets,  which  are  of  even  sharper  cut  in  the  deep  red,  and  are 
much  easier  to  work  with. 

For  the  absorption  of  the  green  proper,  there  are  two  groups  of 
■dyes  of  the  same  chemical  type: — the  fluorescines,  which  are  acid, 
and  the  rhodamines,  which  are  basic.  Fluorescine  itself,  or  uranine,, 
absorbs  only  the  blue-green,  and  as  the  molecule  is  weighted  by  the 
addition  of  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  atoms,  the  band  moves 
"towards  the  yellow ;  so  that  the  heaviest  member  of  the  group,  rose 
bengal,  has  a  sharp  band  with  a  maximum  at  5,600.  Rose  bengal 
is  still  probably  the  best  dye  for  the  red  filter  in  tricolour  work. 
It  is  not  quite  permanent  any  more  than  most  of  the  dyes  which 
have  been  discussed,  but  it  will  stand  full  daylight  and  sunlight  for 
three  months,  which  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  any  filter  except 
possibly  an  orthochromatic  filter. 

Of  the  rhodamines,  rhodamine  B  is  the  only  one  in  general  use, 
though  very  many  varieties  are  made,  the  others  do  not  seem  to 
-offer  advantages  over  the  corresponding  fluorescines.  But  there  is 
one  dye  which  can  be  taken  as  belonging  to  both  the  rhodamine 
and  fluorescine  groups,  and  which  has  only  recently  come  to  our 
notice,  which  we  consider  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  This 
Is  xylen  red  from  Hoechst.  It  is  both  an  acid  and  a  basic  dye, 


works  perfectly  with  gelatine,  and  will  mix  with  the  acid  dyes^  It 
has  the  sharpest  absorption  band  towards  the  blue  which  we  know, 
and  makes  a  very  nearly  perfect  complementary-to-green  dye. 

Mandarin  orange  has  an  absorption  band  in  the  same  position  as 
uranine,  transmitting  the  extreme  violet,  but  the  only  yellow  dye 
absorbing  the  violet  satisfactorily  and  still  transmitting  the  ultra¬ 
violet,  is  Wood’s  para-nitrosi-di-methyl-aniline.  Tartrazine  has  the 
defect  of  not  completely  absorbing  ultra-violet,  but  still  it  absorbs 
a  great  deal.  Filter  yellow  K  completely  absorbs  the  ultra-violet 
except  in  dilute  solution,  in  which  case  picric  acid  is  better,  though 
this  cannot  be  used  for  making  orthochromatic  filters,  as  it  rapidly 
goes  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  For  the  absorption  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  from  3,900,  aesculine  is  the  only  known  substance,  but  if  the 
extreme  ultra-violet  from  3,600  to  3,000  only  need  be  absorbed  beta- 


Fig.  9. 

Didymium  glass  absorption. 


naphthol-di-sulphonic  acid  is  a  more  satisfactory  substance,  and  does 
not  darken  in  light  nearly  so  quickly. 

In  order  to  make  a  filter  which  transmits  the  ultra-violet  but  does 
not  transmit  the  visible  spectrum,  it  is  necessary  to  use  para-nitroso- 
di-methyl-aniline  with  blue-violet  dyes,  and  unfortunately  these 
blue-violet  dyes  always  strongly  absorb  the  ultra-violet,  the  rhoda¬ 
mines  and  xylen  red  having  an  absorption  band  there.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  we  have  obtained  from  Schott  and  Genossen,  of 
Jena,  some  of  their  blue  uviol  glass,  which  is  extremely  transparent 
to  the  ultra-violet;  by  cementing  the  film  between  two  pieces  of 
this  glass,  a  satisfactory  ultra-violet  filter  can  be  prepared. 

Sp  ecial  .Absorption  s. 

A  useful  filter  is  a  piece  of  didymium  glass,  also  obtainable  from 
Messrs.  Schott  and  Genossen,  as  the  absorption  bands  from  this  are 


Absorption  of  green  leaf. 
Absorption  of  filter. 


Sum  of  absorption  curvesj 

Portion  of  spectrum  reflected  by  green  leaf  and  als 
- - transmitted  by  filter. 

Fig.  10. 

completely  remove  the  sodium  and  mercury  yellow  lines,  and  a  filter 
made  by  cementing  a  strong  yellow  film  between  two  pieces  of  didy¬ 
mium  glass  of  a  thickness  not  more  than  1  cm.  will  transmit  only 
the  green  line,  and  this  almost  undiminished,  in  a  mercury  lamp. 
In  this  way  the  most  powerful  monochromatic  light  source  that  ve 

know  can  be  obtained.  .  . 

We  have  prepared  a  number  of  interesting  filers  having  doub.e- 
banded  absorptions  and  transmissions.  One  which  we  prepared  some 
time  ago  had  the  interesting  effect  that  while  it  was  either  a  black 
or  a  green  filter,  it  made  the  green  of  trees  and  grass  appear  re.  . 
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The  filter  was  one  which'’ had  two  transmission  bands,  one  in  the 
red,  one  in  the  blue-green,  there  being  a  strong  absorption  band  in 
the  yellow-green,  and  the  depth  of  the  two  transmission  bands  was 
modified  until  the  whole  filter  appeared  black  when  looked  at,  the 
red  and  blue-green  bands  balancing  each  other.  Now  the  green 
reflection  from  a  leaf  has  in  it  very  little  blue  or  blue-green ;  it 
consists  of  the  central  green  and  yellow-green  of  the  spectrum,  and 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  orange.  The  yellow-green  and  central 
green  are  absorbed  completely  by  the  filter  while  the  orange  is 


transmitted,  so  that  although  the  filter  may  be  black  or  even  green 
to  the  sky,  yet  green  leaves  will  appear  orange  brown  through  it 
(Fig.  10). 

Another  piece  of  work  which  as  an  exercise  in  absorption  work 
has  been  of  interest,  has  been  the  cutting  up  of  the  spectrum  into 
tricolour  filters  in  other  ways  than  those  usually  employed.  Fig.  11 
may  make  this  clear.  Consider  a  spectrum  extending  from  4,000  to 
7,000.  For  normal  tricolour  work  this  is  split  into  three  portions 
extending  from  4,000  to  5,000,  5,000  to  6,000,  and  6,000  to 
7,000.  This  is  shown  on  line  1.  Line  2  shows  us  another  method 


Fig. 

of  splitting  up  the  spectrum,  and  the  three  filters  there  are  (1) 
identical  with  our  former  green  filter  from  5,000  to  6,000;  (2)  a 
filter  which  transmits  from  4,500  to  5,000,  and  also  from  6,000  to 
6,500,  and  is  a  kind  of  plum  colour ;  (3)  one  transmitting  from  4,000 
to  4,500  and  also  6,500  to  7,000,  a  purple  filter.  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5 
show  some  suggested  other  methods  of  splitting  up  the  spectrum. 
The  method  just  discussed  in  line  2  has  been  more  completely 
worked  out.  In  Fig.  12  the  upper  diagram  shows  in  its  clear  spaces 
the  light  transmitted  by  its  taking  filters,  and  the  lower  diagram 
shows  the  corresponding  printing  colours.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
colour  complementary  to  the  methyl  violet  coloured  filter,  which  we 


have  called  X,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  from  6,500  to 
4,500,  and  is  consequently  light  green.  The  complementary ’to  the- 
second  one,  the  plum  coloured  filter  which  we  have  called'  Y,  ha* 
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two  absorption  bands,  one  extending  from  4,500  to  5,000,  and  the 
other  extending  from  6,000  to  6,500.  It  is  a  whitey-green  in  appear¬ 
ance  by  daylight,  and  bright  green  by  artificial  light.  The  third 
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filter  is  central  green,  and  its  complementary  is  magenta.  This 
filter  we  called  Z. 

We  have  prepared  these  filters  as  actual  filters,  and  have  photo¬ 
graphed  the  spectrum  through  them,  Fig.  13,  and  having  explained 
their  composition,  we  think  it  would  be  a  useful  exercise  for  those 


who  think  that  they  understand  three-colour  work  to  try  to  work 
out  the  effect  of  photographing  a  chart  of  mixed  colours  by  means 
of  these  three  colours,  and  printing  them  in  their  complementaries 
We  may  point  out  one  conclusion,  which  will  be  found  to  be  borm 
out  in  practice ;  this  is  that  since  the  filters  are  symmetrical  abou 
the  centre  of  a  spectrum,  they  will  not  distinguish  a  red  from  i 
blue,  and  consequently  all  deep  reds  will  appear  of  the  methy 
violet  shade,  and  so  will  all  deep  blues,  while  bright  blues  am 
scarlets  will  appear  as  magentas ;  but  the  exercise  is  an  interestin 
one  for  various  colours,  and  can  be  safely  left  to  our  readers. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  hope  that  even  if  these  later  sag 
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gestions  as  to  eccentric  sets  of  tricolour  filters,  or  filters  which  make 
things  appear  in  their  -wrong  colours  are  not  considered  useful,  they 
may  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  those  mathematical  puzzles  of 
which  mathematicians  are  occasionally  guilty ;  while  the  more 
serious  discussion  of  the  values  of  different  groups  of  dyes  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  paper  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  work. 

C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc. 

S.  H.  Wratten. 

- ♦ - 

PDoftHflecDanical  Dotes. 

THe  Ascertainment  of  Parallelism. 

As  stated  in  the  article  published  recently,  the  photo-engraver, 
to  whom  parallelism  is  essential,  is  usually  provided  with  a  camera 
and  a  copy-board  that  cannot  be  other  than  parallel ;  but  it  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  that  an  operator  has  to  photograph  pictures  with 
an  ordinary  camera  away  from  the  studio,  and  then  he  is  in  need  of 
some  such  apparatus  as  that  devised  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  described 
by  him.  But  I  fear  this  would  be  regarded  by  the  average  operator 
as  somewhat  complicated  in  use,  and  so  he  provides  himself  with 
something  that  answers  the  same  purpose,  albeit  not  quite  so  accu¬ 
rately.  This  consists  of  a  metal  pointer  (hung  on  a  knife  edge,  and  so 
swinging  freely)  on  a  small  board,  the  edge  of  which  is  perfectly 
straight.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pointer  is  a  small  adjustable  indica¬ 
tor.  If  the  edge  of  the  board  is  placed  against  the  picture  the  swing¬ 
ing  metal  pointer  will  drop  vertically,  and  the  indicator  can  be  moved 
until  it  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  pointer;  now  the  board 
is  taken  and  placed  vertically  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera, 
when  the  camera  is  tilted  or  the  back  swung  until  the  nointer  reaches 
the  same  position  as  the  indicator.  A  home-made  apparatus  can  be 
used  by  taking  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard  with  a  true  edge  and  in¬ 
serting  at  the  top  in  the  centre  a'  piece  of  thread  with  a  small  lead 
weight  attached.  Place  the  straight  edge  against  the  picture  and  make 
a  pencil  mark  on  the  card  when  the  plummet  has  come  to  rest.  This 
can  now  be  used  at  the  ground-glass.  This  method  conveniently 
ensures  vertical  parallelism ;  to  ensure  horizontal  parallelism  a  com¬ 
pass  is  used.  In  the  instruments  sold  for  the  purpose  this  is  mounted 
on  a  square  piece  of  wood,  and  the  case  covering  the  needle  which 
carries  a  mark  at  north  and  south,  can  be  rotated  so  that  the  two 
marks  can  always  be  brought  opposite  to  the  two  points.  After 
placing  the  edge  against  the  picture  and  allowing  the  needle  to 
csome  to  -rest,  the  case  is  rotated — and  fixed  when  the  marks  come 
opposite  to  the  needle  ends.  Now  the  compass  is  taken  to  the  back  of 
the  camera,  and  the  camera  turned  until  the  needles  again  come 
opposite  to  the  marks,  care  being  taken  that  N.  is  kept  to  N.  at  both 
picture  and  camera  back.  Of  course,  any  ordinary  compass  can  be 
used,  supposing  it  is  mounted  in  a  square  mounting,  and  the  readings 
noted  or  indicated  by  an  ink  spot  on  the  glass.  Unfortunately,  the 
compass  sometimes  fails  when  working  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
powerful  arc  lamps.  A.  J.  N. 

Reproductions  of  Academy  Pictures. 

The  annual  flood  of  half-tones  reproducing  the  Royal  Academy  and 
New  Gallery  pictures  serves  to  show  both  how  far  we  have  gone 
from,  say,  ten  years  ago,,  and  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go  before  even 
the  moderately  critical  can  be  satisfied.  Finer  screens  are  used,  and 
the  printing  is  better,  but  comparison  with  the  original  pictures  will 
phow  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  improvement  in  the  truth¬ 
ful  rendering  of  the  luminosity  of  the  various  colours,  and  the  subtle 
ones  of  the  artist  are  often  sadly  to  seek.  Worse  than  all,  the  some¬ 
times  baleful  work  of  the  fine  etcher,  in  his  efforts  to  brighten  up 
phe  block,  leads  to  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  artist’s  intention.  Thus 
ve  have  in  mind  a  delicate  nude  study  in  which  the  fine  etcher  has 
leavily  outlined  the  figure  and  stopped  out  the  eyebrows,  the  nipples, 
md  even  the  fold  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  accentuation  of  these 
nere  suggestions  of  the  painter  made  the  reproduction  grotesque, 
certainly  we  have  improved,  but  until  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  a 
nct-ure  without  fine  etching  (unless  done  under  the  express  instruc- 
ion  of  the  artist),  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  sufficiently. 

Another  'Transposition  Method. 

Where  photo-litho  transfer  paper  is  in  use,  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
ransposition  method  is  available  if  the  matter  is  printed  in  good  solid 
repression  either  from  stone  or  type  on  to  the  sensitised  paper.  The 


paper  can  then  be  exposed  to  light,  rolled  up  all  over  with  transfer 
ink,  and  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  is  that  where 
the  impression  was,  no  insolublisation  has  taken  place,  and  the  ink 
will  wash  away  there,  leaving  the  design  in  black  and  white.  This 
can  then  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc  and  printed  from,  giving  a 
very  sharp  reverse. 


patent  news. 

Process  patents— applications  and  specifications— are  treated  in- 
“ Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May 
10  and  15  :  — 

Cinematographs. — No.  11,045.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
apparatus.  George  Bennett  Bowell,  40,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Cin em at o G R ap h s . — No.  11,132.  Improved  cinematograph  film-feeding 
mechanism.  William  George  Barker,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Three-Colour  Screens. — No.  11,147.  Improvements  in  three-colour 
screens  for  photography  and  the  process  for  their  manufacture. 
John  Bamber,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Apparatus. — No.  11,250.  Machine  for  colouring  cinematographic 
films.  Reginald  William  James,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
for  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cinematographies,  et 
Appareils  de  Precision,  France. 

Cameras. — No.  11,546.  Improvements  relating  to  cinematographic 
cameras.  George  William  Curtiss,  31,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Screen-Plates  eor  Colour  Photography.— No.  9,044,  1908  (April 
25,  1908).  The  invention  relates  to  the  making  of  a  fine  mosaic 
iscreen-plate.  A  thin  film  of  a  suitable  vehicle  (e.g.  collodion), 
mounted  upon  a  suitable  carrier  (e.g.  a  glass  plate,  or  a  sheet  or 
film  of  waterproof  material),  is  first  uniformly  dyed  all  over  with 
a  suitable  dyeing  agent,  say  of  a  red  colour.  A  solution  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  agent  or  resist  consisting  of  indiarubber,  guttapercha, 
bitumen  or  paraffin  wax,  dissolved  in  a  suitable  solvent,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  naphtha,  is  then  applied  in  the  form  of  spots  so  as  to  partly 
cover  the  film  ;  the  colour  from  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film, 
that  is  to  say,  those  portions  not  covered  by  the  spots  of  protec¬ 
tive  material,  is  removed,  by  dissolving  out  or  bleaching  the  colour¬ 
ing  agent,  and  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film  are  dyed  with  another 
colouring  agent,  say  of  a  blue  or  blue- violet  colour.  Then  another 
set  of  spots  of  protective  material  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  applied 
to  the  film  so  as  to  cover  a  further  portion  of  its  surface,  the  colour 
is  again  removed  from  those  portions  of  the  film  still  not  covered  by 
the  second  application  of  the  protective  material,  and  then  the  re¬ 
maining  exposed  surface  of  the  film  is  dyed  with  a  third  colouring 
agent,  say  of  a  green  colour,  the  spots  of  protective  material  being 
finally  removed  by  a  suitable  solvent  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
disturb  the  multi-coloured  film.  Usually  only  the  three  colours 
mentioned  are  necessary.  Excess  of  colouring  agent  is  washed  off 
after  each  application  of  dye  to  the  collodion,  e.g.,  by  water.  In 
this  way  there  is  produced  a  film  comprising  an  immense  number 
of  fine  closely  arranged  coloured  spots  that  are  in  contact  with  one 
another  so  as  to  leave  no  clear  spaces  between  them  and  none  of 
which  overlap  others.  The  film  of  collodion  applied  to  the  glass 
plate  or  other  carrier  may  be  dyed  previously  to  being  applied  to 
the  carrier.  In  some  cases,  as  protective  material  of  the  kind  men¬ 
tioned  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  coloured  spots  or  the 
transparency  of  the  screen,  it  need  not  be  removed. 

Each  of  the  two  first  mentioned  colours  can  be  dissolved  out  o£ 
the  collodion  film,  as  set  forth,  by  agitating  the  coloured  and  partly 
protected  film  in  a  liquid  which  will  not  dissolve  the  protective 
material  used — e.g.,  in  alcohol — or  the  colour  can  be  removed  from 
the  film  by  bleaching  it— e.g.,  with  a  solution  of  a  bleaching  agent, 
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for  example,  chlorine,  or  acid  or  alkali,  as  may  be  found 
advantageous. 

The  spots  of  protective  material  can  be  applied  in  various  ways. 
Preferably  they  are  applied  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  produced, 
for  example,  by  an  aerograph  spraying  machine  of  the  kind  now 
commonly  used  by  artists  and  others.  By  this  means  spots  of 
protective  material  of  extreme  fineness  can  be  deposited  upon  the 
film,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  colour  screen  composed  of  an 
infinite  num.ber  of  closely  arranged  coloured  spots. 

The  application  of  a  protective  agent  or  resist  in  the  form  of ‘a 
fine  spray,  as  set  forth,  constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the 
present  invention  and  can  advantageously  be  adopted  in  any 
method  of  forming  colour  screens  wherein  it  is  required  that  a 
protective  agent  or  resist  shall  be  deposited  upon  a  film  or  surface 
in  a  finely  divided  condition. 

The  protective  material  used  must,  of  course,  be  one  not 
soluble  in  the  solvent  used  for  the  dyes,  or  in  the  liquid  that  may 
be  used  for  bleaching  the  exposed  portions  of  coloured  film.  Also, 
the  solvent  used  for  removing  the  protective  material,  when  such 
material  requires  to  be  removed,  must  be  one  which  will  dissolve 
the  spots  of  protective  material  without  affecting  the  multi-coloured 
collodion  film  below  the  same.  By  using  indiarubber,  gutta¬ 
percha,  bitumen,  or  paraffin  wax,  dissolved  in  naphtha,  and 
alcoholic  or  aqueous  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  as  the  colouring 
agents,  the  above  requirements  are  complied  with. 

Colour  screens  produced  as  described  can  be  coated,  a6  usual, 
with  a  sensitive  film,  a  film  of  protecting  material,  for  example, 
indiarubber  or  varnish,  being  first  applied  to  the  coloured  screen, 
if  desired.  George  Sydney  Whitfield,  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate 
Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Albans  Road,  Watford,  Herts. 

Screen  Plates  for  Colour  Photography. — No.  21,840,  1908  (July 
23,  1908).  The  process  of  localised  dyeing  which  is  employed  con¬ 
sists  in  allowing  the  dye,  after  parts  of  the  surface  have  been 
coloured  and  dried,  to  act  so  briefly  in  the  subsequent  dyeings 
that  the  previously  coloured  areas  are  not  affected,  but  only  the 
areas  which  are  uncoloured  and  exposed  to  the  dye  are  coloured. 
The  process  is  based  on  this  fact,  not  upon  methods  of  partial 
insulation  or  application  of  a  resist.  Hitherto  if,  for  instance, 
a  strip  of  celluloid  is  partly  immersed  in  a  red  concentrated  colour¬ 
ing  solution  (e.g.,  rhodamine),  and  the  surplus  colour  adhering 
to  the  surface  be  washed  off  with  water  and  then  allowed  to  dry, 
a  red  strip  intensely  coloured  to  half  its  extent  is  obtained.  If  this 
strip  be  immersed  in  a  green  alcoholic  dye  solution  (e.g.,  malachite 
green),  and  left  therein  for  a  long  time,  then  washed  and  dried,  it 
is  noticed  that  the  part  formerly  uncoloured  appears  green,  whilst 
the  part  dyed  red  has  also  strongly  absorbed  the  green  colour  and 
has  thereby  become  discoloured. 

The  colouring,  however,  takes  place  quite  differently  if  these 
strips,  according  to  this  improved  process,  be  only  left  a  few 
seconds  in  the  second  green  dye  solution,  and  then  rapidly  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  with  the  object  of  immediately  interrupting  the 
action  of  the  alcoholic  solution.  In  that  case  only  the  part  of  the 
celluloid  which  has  remained  uncoloured  becomes  intensely 
coloured,  whilst  the  part  of  the  surface  which  was  first  coloured 
red  remains  unchanged. 

This  action  may  be  explained  by  the  colour  or  dye  which  has 
dried  on  the  surface  from  the  first  colouring  acting  initially  as  a 
resist  or  insulation  against  the  action  of  the  second  colouring. 

As  in  this  example  an  alcoholic  dye  solution  acts  for  a  short  time 
on  celluloid  and  as  its  duration  of  action  is  interrupted  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  water,  a  liquid  in  which  the  celluloid  does  not  absorb 
colour,  surfaces  consisting  of  gelatine,  casein,  and1  the  like,  which 
are  adapted  to  be  coloured  in  a  watery  solution  may  be  differently 
coloured  according  to  the  same  principle,  after  a  sufficiently  short 
action.  It  is  only  necessary  to  interrupt  the  action  of  the  watery 
colouring  solution  at  the  right  time,  which  is  possible  by  immediate 
immersion  in  alcohol  or  squeegeeing  off  or  absorbing  the  surplus 
colour. 

An  example  of  carrying  out  this  process  is,  for  instance,  the 
making  of  celluloid  sheets  which  are  intended  to  have,  for  instance, 
in  a  red  frame,  green  transparent  writing  with  blue  initial  letters. 
Transparent  celluloid  is  printed  with  the  desired  text  in  printers’ 
ink,  placed  in  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  rhodamine  B, 
whereby  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  print,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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framing  or  border,  are  dyed,  whilst  the  places  covered  by  the 
printers’  ink,  which  form  the  letters,  are  not  coloured.  The  cellu¬ 
loid  is  then  immersed  in  water  in  older  to  remove  the  excess  of 
colouring  solution  and  dried  in  any  suitable  manner.  The  printers’ 
ink  which  forms  the  small  letters  is  removed  and  the  surface  ex 
posed  for  about  two  seconds  to  the  action  of  a  cold  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  malachite  green  and  then  immediately  placed 
in  water  and  dried  as  before.  By  this  means  the  small  letters 
exposed  are  coloured  green  without  the  already  red  coloured  border 
being  affected,  whilst  the  printers’  ink  of  the  large  letters  insulates 
the  ground  or  foundation. 

The  large  letters  are  now  also  to  be  coloured  blue.  This  is  done 
by  removing  the  printers’  ink  from  the  large  letters  also,  where¬ 
upon  the  sheet  without  any  protection  of  the  previously  exposed 
parts  is  immersed  for  about  a  second  in  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  1 
solution  of  a  blue  dye,  for  instance,  spirit  blue,  and  immediately 
placed  in  running  water  and  then  dried.  The  result  is  that  now 
the  large  letters  which  alone  remained  bare  are  coloured  blue, 
without  affecting  the  red  and  green  colours. 

Another  example  is  afforded  in  the  production  of  multi-coloured 
screens.  If  a  two-coloured  screen  is  to  be  made,  celluloid,  for 
instance,  is  printed  with  a  fine  series  of  lines,  immersed  in  a  cold 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  rhodamine  G,  whereupon  only  the  J 
exposed  lines  are  coloured  but  not  those  which  are  protected  by 
the  printers’  ink.  After  drying,  the  printers’  ink  is  removed,  for 
instance  with  turpentine  oil,  whereupon  the  transparent  celluloid  I 
is  laid  bare.  By  immersion  for  two  or  three  seconds  in  a  second! 
differently  coloured  dye  solution,  for  instance  a  cold  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  crystal  violet,  the  bare  transparent  lines  are 
coloured  in  a  second  colour,  without  its  being  necessary  to  insulatei 
in  any  way  the  previously  coloured  lines,  so  that  the  first  coloured 
lines  take  on  no  further  colour. 

In  order  to  make  three-colour  screens,  the  process  is  adapted, 
particularly  in  combination  with  the  process  described  in  Patent 
No.  21,839  of  1908,  the  following  method  being  preferably  adopted. 
A  fine  system  of  lines  is  impressed  by  means  of  a  copper  matrix 
in  transparent  celluloid,  in  such  a  way  that  the  depressions  form  a 
third  of  the  total  area.  The  raised  part,  as  described  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  just  mentioned,  is  rolled  with  printers’  ink,  thus  only  coat-i 
ing  it,  whilst  the  interstices  remain  free.  After  insulation  of  the  reai 
side  of  the  sheet,  it  is  placed  in  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  crystal  violet. 

Only  the  depressions  are  coloured,  whilst  the  raised  portions  re 
main  uncoloured.  After  washing  and  drying,  the  printers’  ink  i 
removed  and  a  second  series  of  lines  is  impressed  at  right  angle, 
to  the  direction  of  the  first.  The  printers’  ink  roller  is  agaii 
passed  over  the  sheet,  and  when  it  is  immersed  in  a  -cold  saturate! 
alcoholic  solution  of  malachite  green,  the  raised  parts  reman 
uncoloured,  because  only  the  depressions  are  exposed  to  the  actio 
of  this  dye  solution.  The  application  of  this  improved  procer- 
commences  at  this  point. 

Whilst  formerly  no  importance  was  attached  to  the  period 
action  of  this  second  alcoholic  dye  solution  the  period  of  actk 
is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  minimum  is  dependent  c 
the  concentration  and  the  nature  of  the  dye  solution,  on  the  dep' 
of  the  relief  and  so  forth,  but  in  general  only  extends  over  a  fe 
seconds.  Therefore  this  second  dye  solution  is  only  allowed  t 
act  about  three  seconds,  and  thereby  depressed  lines  are  onl 
coloured  in  the  places  which  have  remained  transparent,  whik 
where  the  blue  points  cross  these  impressed  exposed  lines  n 
colouring  takes  place.  The  printers’  ink  is  then  removed  an 
without  any  insulation  of  the  printed  side,  it  is  exposed  to  t 
action  of  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  rhodamine  G.  bi 
only  for  one  second.  By  this  means  only  the  remaining  thirc 
which  has  remained  free,  is  coloured  intensely  and  brilliantly 
whilst  the  two  other  already  coloured  parts  remain  unaffected. 

The  necessary  photographic  intensity  of  the  colours  is  sufficier 
in  spite  of  the  short  period  of  action. 

By  the  application  of  pressure  and  heat,  the  separate  colours  a’ 
then  brought  into  one  plane  and  so  a  complete  screen  mounted  i 
celluloid  is  obtained.  Vereinigte  Kunstseidefabriken  A.G.,  Kelste 
bach  on  Main,  Germany. 

Projection  Apparatus. — 'No.  24,621,  1908  (November  15,  190' 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  optical  projection  appara 
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of  the  kind  adapted  for  the  projection  of  views  on  opaque  bodies 
such  as  photographs  or  engravings.  Such  apparatus  usually  com¬ 
prises  as  its  essentials  two  lamps  which  throw  converging  rays, 
either  by  means  of  reflectors  or  condensers,  on  to  the  view”  which 
is  then  projected  by  suitable  combinations  of  lenses. 

The  present  invention  consists  in  improving  the  details  of  such 
an  apparatus;  for  instance,  the  lamp  holders  and  condenser  sup¬ 
ports,  which  are  removable  and  adjustable,  and  the  relative  dimen¬ 
sions  and  shape  of  the  casing  whereby  a  more  convenient 
construction  is  attained. 

The  claim  i6  for  the  improved  optical  projection  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  in  plan  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  with  each 
of  the  angles  cut  away  to  produce  short  sides,  two  of  which 
are  constituted  by  doors  for  the  introduction  of  the  lamps  and 
the  other  has  a  covered  aperture  opposite  which  the  view  to  be 
projected  is  slidden.  Albert  Leveque,  13,  Rue  des  Ursulines, 
Tourcoing  (Nord),  France. 


Dew  Grade  names. 

Autochromes  Lumiere  (Design).— No.  306,657.  Sensitised  films  and 
plates  for  use  in  colour  photography.  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques.  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  21,  Rue 
St.  Victor,  Lyon-Monplaisir,  France,  manufacturers.  October  3 
1908. 

3.  M.  and  Co.  No.  310,589.  Alkalies  used  in  manufactures,  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  philosophical  research.  Brunner,  Mond,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

i  Winnington,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  alkali  manufacturers.  February 
17,  1909.  J 

lINemacolor,  (Design).  No.  311,797.  Cinematographic  apparatus 
and  photographic  films  bearing  finished  pictures  in  natural 
colours  for  use  therewith.  Charles  Urban,  Urbanora  House,  89-91 
Wardour  Street,  London,  manufacturer.  March  29,  1909. 

-  ♦  , - 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  owr  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Reflex  Suggestions. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  (writes  Mr.  J.  Milton  Wat- 
ns  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  ”  for 
ay  25)  that  the  average  worker  directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  land- 
ape  work  and  portraiture,  for  which  high  speeds  are  impossible, 
id  to  such  a  reflex  camera,  with  a  simple  focal-plane  shutter  giving 
prely  low  speeds,  would  be  a  great  boon  and  much  appreciated, 
r  a  slow-speed  shutter  ought  not  to  call  for  such  intricate 
3chanism,  and  should  be  cheaper  to  make  than  one  that  combines 
th  high  and  low  speeds.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.  have  made  a 
eliminary  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  focal-plane 
i  itter,  which  is  to  be  fitted  to  their  new  Studio  reflex,  working  merely 
to  about  1-lOOth  of  a  second,  and  giving  time,  bulb,  and  slow 
itomatic  speeds.  'Could  not  this  be  fitted  to  the  Videx?  And  can- 
it  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  Marion,  Watson,  and  the  Thorn- 
l-Pickard  Co. — to  mention  no  others — give  us  a  similar  slow-speed 
■rtter  fitted  to  their  cameras?  I  am  sure  that  a  well-made  high- 
ess  instrument,  fitted  with  such  a  shutter,  would  have  many  pur- 
users,  especially  were  the  camera  priced  at  not  too  high  a  figure. 

)ne  other  suggestion.  There  is  a  large  number  of  camera  users 
1  o  prefer  to  work  with  roll-films  for  touring  to  save  weight  and 
tuble.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single  roll-film  reflex  on  the 
rrket,  while  a  detachable  roll-holder  is  to  me  a  nuisance.  And 
slely  the  reflex  camera,  above  all  others,  is  most  peculiarly  suited 
f  use  with  roll-films,  seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  possible  to 
ns  for  each  exposure  on  the  ground-glass  of  ordinary  film  cameras, 
roll-film  reflex  with  closed  back  would  probably  only  mean  an 
a  hwn  of,  at  the  most,  an  inch  to  the  present  length  of  the  camera, 
such  an  instrument  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  for  touring. 

'  nbseace  of  dark  slides  would  mean  decreased  weight  and  cost, 
fy  specification  for  the  ideal  tourist’s  camera  would  be  :  Reflex, 
Solving  back,  for  use  with  roll-film,  but  capable  of  being  adapted 
use  if  required  with  dark  slides,  low-speed,  focal-plane  shutter, 

''  1  a  speed  capacity  of  from  l-10th  to  1-lOOth  of  a  second,  time 
_  b  and  automatic  slow  speeds  of  i,  5,  1,  2,  and  3  seconds,  long 
1  1  he  extension,  good  rack  rising  and  double  swing  front. 
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Dew  Materials,  $c. 


The  “Sanzol”  Green  Toner.  Made  by  H.  Edmund  and  Co.,  Ezra 
Street,  London,  E. 

This  is  a  new  toning  solution  for  bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  which 
on  trial  we  find  to  work  excellently.  The  toner  is  put  up  in  a  carton 
containing  a  couple  of  2  oz.  bottles,  sufficient  solution  to  make  36  oz.  of 
toning  solution.  The  print  is  soaked  in  water,  ten  minutes’  soaking 
being  advised  for  prints  that  have  been  made  some  time  before  toning, 
and  is  then  immersed  in  the  toner  for  times  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  tone  required  and  strength  of  print.  No  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  is  produced  in  the  toning  bath,  but  when  the  time  is  up  the  print 
is  washed  in  five  changes  of  water  and  then  immersed  for  two  minutes 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  2  per  cent,  strength,  when  the  green 
tone  at  once  appears.  A  final  washing  for  fifteen  minutes  in  seven 
changes  of  water  completes  the  process.  We  found  that  brighter 
greens  were  produced  by  more  prolonged  immersion  in  the  acid,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  final  tone  depended  to  some  extent  on  this  time, 
though  the  instructions  did  not  suggest  this.  Very  prolonged  immer¬ 
sion  in*  the  toning  bath  h^d  a  similar  effect.  The  process  can  be 
repeated  if  desired,  if  the  first  tone  is  not  bright  enough.  Ten 
minutes’  toning  and  two  minutes  in  the  acid  give  a  dark,  quiet,  and 
very  pleasing  green  of  the  terra-verte  or  reseda  variety.  Longer 
toning  gives  a  yellow  green  tending  to  an  olive,  while  after  several 
repetitions  a  distinct  blue  is  reached  in  the  light  tones,  the  shadows 
remaining  olive.  The  process  gave  no  trouble  whatever,  and  worked 
with  great  certainty,  and  those  who  find  a  use  for  green  toned  prints 
can  be  strongly  recommended  to  try  this  new  introduction.  The 
cartons,  containing  two  solutions,  cost  Is. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Second-hand  Cameras. — The  City  Sale  have  just  issued  from  54, 
Lime>  Street,  London,  E.C.,  a  large  quarto  16-page  price  list  of  second¬ 
hand  cameras,  including  many  reflex  and  other  hand-cameras,  stand 
instruments,  and  a  large  selection  of  studio  cameras  and  lenses.  The 
list,  which  is  sent  free,  describes  an  immense  variet-  of  apparatus 
obtainable  at  sale  prices. 

♦  - 

Some  Business  Maxims. — The  new  “list  of  charges”  just  issued 
bv  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  and  the  subject  (on  another  page)  of  a 
few  words  of  merited  appreciation,  contains,  scattered  through  its 
pages,  quite  a  number  of  brief  paragraphs,  each  with  some  kernel 
of  suggestion  for  increasing  or  solidifying  your  business  :  — 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  create  more  than  one  reputation. 
A  business,  whether  that  of  professional  photographer  or  that  of 
trade  enlarger  and  printer,  can  have  but  one  reputation — that  for 
quality  or  that  for  cheapness. 

The  Raines  “Service  ”  stands  for  quality,  and  it  believes  that 
quality  is  the  professional  photographer’s  best  policy.  Cheapness  is 
the  province  of  the  “Twelve  for  a  shilling — sit  to-day,  ready  to¬ 
morrow  ”  man,  and  the  photographer  desirous  of  maintaining  or 
creating  a  sound  business  can  no  more  compete  both  on  quality  and 
price  than  he  can  mix  oil  and  water. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  middle-class  photographers  how  can 
they  best  compete  with  their  neighbour  who  is  offering  bromide  en¬ 
largements  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Our  invariable  reply  is  :  Do 
not  attempt  to  do  so  by  showing  enlargements  that  afford  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  of  price.  Show  something  completely  different 

The  taking  of  photographs  may  be  an  art,  but  the  selling  of  them 
is  purely  a  business  matter,  and  the  importance  attached  to  a  windov 
display  by  the  most  successful  houses  of  business  in  every  line  to-day 
is  sucii  that  the  photographer  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 

Many  of  our  customers  are  ordering,  on  an  average,  a  miniature 
every  month.  When  it  is  realised  that  a  tactful  receptionist  can 
equal  this  in  any  middle-class  studio  the  desirability  of  having  a 
specimen  for  her  to  show  is  at  once  seen. 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  May  29. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Lugton. 

Bomugh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Bournemouth. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Excursion  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tuesday,  June  l. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  No  meeting. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Paper  :  “Trimming  and  Mounting.” 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Odds  and  Ends. 

Wednesday,  June  2. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

Thursday,  June  3. 

Bideford  Camera  Club.  “  On  "  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of  Velox 
Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  May  25,  Dr.  Evershed  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bennett  read  a  paper  on  “  Methods  of  Toning  Bromide  Prints,” 
in  which  he  described  a  number  of  variations  of  the  sulphide  toning 
process,  made  with  the  object  of  securing  a  considerable  range  of 
colours.  A  number  of  questions  on  details  of  these  methods  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Bennett  at  the  conclusion  of  an  instructive  evening. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  —At  the 
meeting  held  on  Thursday,  May  20,  Mr.  W.  R.  Stretton  being  in  the 
chair,  Mrs.  Kitty  Human  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  photography  of 
■“Flowers  and  Still  Life.”  The  lecturer  described  the  various 
methods  which  she  used  to  take  the  flowers  in  their  natural  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  first  named  that  of  laying  the  blooms  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  taking  them  with  the  camera  pointing  downwards.  This 
method,  she  said,  was  very  handy  for  some  subjects,  as  it  placed 
the  background  a  little  out  of  focus,  but  it  had  the  drawback  that 
it  very  often  gave  reflections  which  were  very  troublesome,  and  led 
to  the  spoiling  of  many  plates  unless  great  care  was  used.  For 
flowers  which  had  a  long  stalk  she  recommended  a  strip  of  good 
stiff  lead,  about  two  or  three  inches  in  width,  and  folded  into  a 
series  of  S’s,  or  a  glass  funnel  turned  upside  down  and  the  bloom 
inserted  into  the  narrow  end  was  very  useful  when  treating  single 
blooms;  also  a  jar  filled  with  fine  sand  would  be  found  of  service, 
and  would  hold  a  variety  of  blooms  in  almost  any  position.  The 
long  narrow  vases,  that  are  now  so  easy  to  obtain,  were  most  useful 
for  flowers  with  long  stalks,  whilst  hanging  plants  were  best  photo¬ 
graphed  in  their  pots,  hanging  from  a  cord  across  the  room,  in  front 
of  the  background  ;  this  meant  long  waiting  for  the  flowering  plant 
to  find  its  level.  For  backgrounds  it  was  found  that  nature  papers 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  various  shades  of  greys  and 
browns  were  the  most  useful. 

As  regards  plates,  the  lecturer  was  a  firm  believer  in  ortho- 
chromatic  plates;  they  were  absolutely  essential  for  flower  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  advised  to  cut  the  bloom  overnight  if  one  desired 
to  get  the  best  results,  and  after  arranging  them  to  let  them  stand 
for  a  short  time  before  making  the  exposure.  Only  by  this  means 
could  one  be  sure  of  not  having  movement  in  the  result.  Flowers 
always  tended  to  turn  to  the  light,  even  after  they  had  been  cut 
for  some  time.  Another  point  was  to  handle  the  blooms  as  little 
as  possible ;  by  no  means  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  force  them 
into  a  strained  position. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  means  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  slides,  and  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mrs.  Human. 

♦ - 

Colour  Cinematography. — It  is  only  when  the  sun  shines  brightly 
that  “  Kinemacolor,”  or  the  art  of  bioscoping  animated  scenes  in  the 
actual  tints  of  Nature,  is  practicable.  Thus,  when  the  fine  weather 
came,  thiee  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Urban  at  once  sent  out  his 
camera-men,  and  on  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Alfred  Butt,  as  holder  of 
the  exclusive  exhibition  rights  in  London,  introduced  several  new 
military  and  rural  subjects,  and  particularly  some  remarkable  views 
of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  into  the  programme  at  the  Palace  Theatre. 
Usually  regarded  as  a  winter  subject,  the  Alps  of  plashing  water¬ 
falls  and  snow-capped  mountains  sparkling  in  the  sun  provide  new 
charms  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 


Commercial  5  Ccgal  Intelligence. 


Loss  of  a  Photograph. — At  the  Gateshead  County  Court,  last 
week,  Thomas  Collins,  miner,  of  Shields  Row,  claimed  from  Harris 
Bell,  picture  framer,  Redheugh  Terrace,  Gateshead,  the  sum  of  £5 
or  the  return  of  a  photograph,  which  plaintiff  had  entrusted  to  de¬ 
fendant,  through  his  agent,  to  be  framed.  Plaintiff  said  it  was  a 
large  photograph  in  respect  of  which  he  claimed.  It  was  a  picture 
of  his  three  brothers  and  sister,  and  was  taken  in  South  Africa  and 
sent  to  him.  Its  loss  was  irreparable,  as  two  of  his  brothers  shown 
on  the  photograph  were  killed  during  the  South  African  war.  De¬ 
fendant’s  canvasser  was  handed  the  picture  to  be  framed,  and  it 
was  not  returned.  Mr.  Lambert  said  he  could  not  deny  that  his 
client  had  received  the  picture,  though  defendant  had  failed  to 
trace  the  photograph  or  the  canvasser  to  whom  it  was  entrusted. 
He  submitted  that  its  value  was  greatly  overstated,  because  the 
court  was  only  entitled  to  take  into  consideration  its  actual  value, 
and  not  the  sentimental  value  attached  to  it  by  plaintiff. — His 
Honour  Judge  Greenwell  said  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
photograph,  but  certainly  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  something  for  its 
loss.  He  gave  judgment  for  50s.,  with  costs. 

Shop  Hours  Act. — Amongst  the  ten  prosecutions  from  March  12 
to  May  5,  inclusive,  under  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892-1904,  reported 
to  the  London  County  Council  this  week,  was  a  case  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  West  of  London,  who  was  fined  the  costs  of  the 
summons,  viz.,  12s.  6d.,  for  employing  a  young  person  ten  hours  in 
excess  per  week ;  for  failing  to  exhibit  a  legal  notice  the  defendant 
was  further  fined  5s.  and  2s.  costs. 

Cinematograph  Profits. — Although  the  Biograph  Theatres, 
Limited,  was  registered  as  recently  as  October  9,  1908  (to  acquire 
the  privately  owned  cinematograph  business),  it  is  already  able  to 
present  a  substantial  list  of  theatres  open  and  running.  This  is  the 
natural  result  (writes  the  Financial  News)  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
popularity  of  this  class  of  business,  which  exactly  meets  the  public 
taste  for  something  light  and  pretty.  The  theatres  at  present  open 
are  : — 

Seating  capacity, 

Theatre.  Situation.  about. 

1.  Parkhurst  .  Holloway  Road  .  560 

2.  Bijou  .  Kilburn,  N.W .  160 

3.  Electric  .  Rye  Lane,  Peck  ham  .  450 

4.  Picture  Palace  .  Wandsworth,  S.W .  380 

5.  Picture  Palace  .  Hornsey,  N .  420 

Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  as  these  theatres  are  filled 
and  emptied  as  often  as  seven  or  eight  times  daily,  the  real  daily, 
seating  capacity  is  equal  to  the  number  of  seats  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  performances.  The  company  is  pursuing  a  progressive 
policy,  and  is  opening  on  the  24th  inst.  a  theatre  in  Wilton  Road 
Victoria,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  450.  This  building,  so  it  i 
said,  will  be  the  finest  and  most  luxurious  of  its  kind  in  London 
Further  sites  are  reported  as  acquired  at  Lewisham,  Claphan  , 
Junction,  and  Kilburn,  and  structural  additions  are  being  contem 
plated  at  the  Holloway  and  Wandsworth  Theatres  which  should 
increase  the  seating  capacity  of  the  entire  group  of  theatres  from 
2,000  to  4,650.  Negotiations  are  also  understood  to  be  proceeding 
for  the  acquisition  of  other  convenient  and  suitable  sites,  so  that 
it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  year  this  company  will  have  from 
15  to  20  of  these  theatres  and  halls  open  in  and  about  London.  Tin 
five  theatres,  with  2,000  seating  accommodation,  have  for  the  Iasi 
three  months,  according  to  the  official  figures,  shown  average  ie 
ceipts  of  £325  3s.  per  week,  or  3s.  3d.  per  seat.  At  the  same  ratio 
4,650  seats  should  give  £755  12s.,  and  as  experience  shows,  so  th< 
company  says,  that  the  half  of  this  amount  will  more  than  cove, 
the  working  expenses,  the  profits,  when  these  new  theatres  an 
opened,  are  calculated  at  about  £377  per  week — equal  to  neail. 
£20,000  per  annum.  The  further  sites  which  are  being  negotiate< 
for  the  erection  of  theatres  will  have  an  additional  seating  accornmoda 
tion  for  about  2,000  persons.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  by  th 
autumn  another  £325  gross  per  week  should  be  taken,  or  a  total  c 
about  £1,080  per  week,  which  represents,  allowing  for  50  per  cent 
working  costs,  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  £28,000  per  annum.  .  But 
fore  that  period  sites  for  the  erection  of  other  theatres  will  have 
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been  acquired;  so  that  a  further  upward  readjustment  of  the  figures 
is  talked  about. 

The  practical  administration  of  the  company  is  under  the  control 
jf  Mr.  G.  W.  Grant,  the  managing  director,  who  has  had  a  wide 
axperience  of  this  class  of  business  in  America.  Cinematograph 
pictures  have  been  shown  now  for  the  past  ten  years  in  London  at 
the  Palace,  Empire,  and  Alhambra,  and  are  still  attracting  the  same 
interest  as  at  the  outset. 

An  Apprenticeship  Question. — At  the  Epsom  County  Court,  last 
veek,  David  Knights  Whittome,  photographer,  Sutton,  claimed  £75 
iamages  against  Emily  Louisa  Cranston,  grocer,  Cheam,  for  breach 
>f  covenant  in  respect  of  an  apprenticeship  indenture,  dated  Octo- 
>er  26,  1907,  under  which  defendant  covenanted  plaintiff  that  her 
laughter,  Emily  Helen  Cranston,  should  serve  plaintiff  for  three  years, 
:rom  January  1,  1908. 

Mr.  Addington  Willis  appeared  for  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Robinson  for 
lefendant.  Mr.  Willis  said  that  plaintiff  was  a  photographer  in  a 
iigh  class  of  business,  and  was  photographer  to  the  Royal  Family. 
The  breach  of  covenant  consisted  in  defendant’s  daughter  absenting 
lerself  from  her  master’s  service.  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  the 
lefence  was  that  her  absence  was  due  to  illness.  After  hearing  the 
ividence  his  Honour  said  he  considered  it  a  pity  matters  had  reached 
such  a  stage,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  parties  had  a  consultation, 
is  a  result  of  this,  Mr.  Willis  said  the  action  would  be  withdrawn, 
;ach  side  would  pay  its  own  costs,  and  the  daughter  would  go  back 
o  plaintiff  on  the  following  Monday. 

Legal  Notices. — A  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
Sharpies  (trading  as  the  Romanus  Publishing  Co.),  54,  Church  Lane, 
Vlarple,  Cheshire,  photographer  and  publisher.  Proofs  should  be 
lent  to  the  Official  Receiver,  Mr.  A.  C.  Proctor,  23,  King  Edward 
Street,  Macclesfield,  by  June  5. 

A  Receiving  Order,  dated  May  19,  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Alfred  Chapman  Blades,  photographer,  of  50,  Queen’s  Road,  Hast- 
ngs.  The  petition  was  filed  by  the  debtor  himself  on  the  same  date. 
He  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt. 


l)eu)$  ana  Dotes. 


The  Raines  Service.— The  1909  “  list  of  charges  ”  which  Messrs. 
Haines  and  Co.  have  just  issued,  is  more  than  a  price  list.  It  is  a 
femonstration  of  what  this  enterprising  firm  is  able  to  do.  It  has 
)ecome  a  recognised  principle  of  modern  business  that  one  does  not 
p  far  wrong  in  judging  a  firm  by  its  ability  and  discretion  in  adver- 
ising,  an  argument  which  may  be  fallacious  where  all  advertisement 
lelp  is  supplied  from  an  outside  source,  but  is  certainly  true  in  the 
iase  of  Messrs.  Raines,  the  whole  of  whose  advertising,  stationery, 
;tc.,  emanates  from  the  management  of  the  works  itself.  Therefore 
t  is  only  common  sense  to  argue  back  from  the  evident  pains  and 
rouble  taken  by  Messrs.  Raines  in  advertising,  catalogue-making, 
'tc.  (which  can  be  seen  every  week  in  the  “  B.J.,”  and  by  writing  to 
Haling  for  the  present  list),  to  similar  pains  and  trouble  taken  in  en¬ 
larging  and  printing.  We  know  that  the  methods  are  the  same  in 
he  two  cases,  that  the  Raines  business  puts  a  sustained  standard  of 
(uality  first  on  its  agenda,  and  for  that  reason  has  earned  the  confi- 
lence  of  innumerable  photographers  for  their  work  in  enlarging  (in 
tromide,  carbon,  and  platinotype),  in  finishing,  printing,  and  fram- 
ng.  We  could  point  to  several  new  styles  and  specialties  foi  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  present  list,  but  we  prefer  toilet  our  readers  study 
hese  for  themselves,  as  they  can  do  from  the  very  well  arranged 
)ages.  Enough  that  we  emphasise  the  thoroughness  and  reliability 
>f  the  “service”  which  Messrs.  Raines  are  rendering. 

Photography  at  the  L.C.C. — The  Establishment  Committee  of 
he  London  County  Council  report  that  the  financial  results  of  the 
rear’s  working  of  the  new  system  whereby  the  photographic  voik  of 
he  authority  was  undertaken  by  the  chemical,  etc.,  department,  mas 
atisfactory,  and  justified  a  continuation  of  the  present  methods  for 
>ne  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  permanent  staff  arrangements 
yould  be  considered.  The  services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Lane  at  £200  w- ith 


one  assistant  at  35s.  a  week,  and  a  boy  at  12s.  a  week,  are  to  be 
retained  accordingly  for  another  twelve  months. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Out  of  seven  applications  for 
admission  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  society  the  following  three  candi¬ 
dates  were  elected: — J.  Willis  Grundy,  John  Maddison,  and  George 
Edward  Thompson. 

Harold  Baker,  Ltd. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  company, 
held  on  May  1  last,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared 

“Travel  and  Exploration.” — The  June  number  of  “Travel 
and  Exploration  ”  contains  articles  on  the  two  chief  centres 
of  interest  in  Turkey  during  the  recent  crisis.  Captain 
F.  H.  Shaw  contributes  a  chatty  description  of  Constantinople, 
which  has  left  imprinted  on  his  mind  “  a  picture  of  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets,  of  tiny  booths  and  horrible  cripples,  of  squalor,  filth,  and — most 
pronounced  of  all  memories — the  ubiquitous,  mangy,  wholly 
unpleasant  dogs  ” ;  while  Captain  Arthur  F.  Townshend,  formerly 
British  Military  Consul  at  Mersina,  tells  the  story  of  a  journey  over 
the  Anti-Taurus  from  Adana,  supplementing  his  narrative  with  an 
account  of  the  places  that  figure  most  prominently  in  the  reports  of 
the  recent  massacres.  In  Captain  Townshend’s  opinion  a  massacre 
is  hardly  likely  in  Mersina,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  coast  with  a  large 
population  of  foreigners,  including  ‘Consuls  of  nearly  every  European 
Power.  On  a  previous  occasion  when  a  massacre  was  feared  the 
fellaheen  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  districts,  who  are  not  really 
Moslems,  announced  that  if  it  took  place  they  would  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Christians.  The  result  was  that  nothing  occurred.  Other  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  number  are  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich, 
who  discusses  the  work  that  still  remains  open  to  the  explorer  in 
Central  Asia ;  Dr.  Oscar  Bongard,  who  accompanied  the  German 
Colonial  Minister  to  South  Africa  last  year,  and  now  gives  an  account 
of  the  tour,  in  which  he  warmly  acknowledges  the  courteous  assistance 
everywhere  extended  to  the  travellers  by  the  British  authorities ; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Adshead,  who  writes  from  Canada  in  reply  to  a  previous 
article  in  which  was  set  forth  the  dark  side  of  a  British  emigrant’s 
experiences  in  Canada;  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Abraham,  who  tells  the  story 
of  some  climbs  in  the  Alps.  There  are  over  a  dozen  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  on  art  paper,  and  a  number  of  maps. 

Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey. — The  annual 
excursion  of  the  above  association  to  Farnham  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd  inst.,  proved  a  success  both  from  point  of  numbers  attending 
and  also  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  putting  in  appearance  at  Waterloo  allowed  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  reduced  fares  and  reserved  carriages.  Arriving  in  good 
time  at  Farnham,  the  party  divided  into  two  main  groups — one  going 
on  to  Waverley  Abbey,  Stella’s  Cottage,  and  Moor  Park.  The  day 
was  a  tropical  one,  tempered  by  a  breeze,  and  also  a  thirsty  one  into 
the  bargain.  A  good  number  of  plates  were  exposed  by  this  contingent, 
numbering  some  fifty.  The  second  party  visited  the  castle,  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  by  his  lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  here,  over  seventy- 
exposures  being  made  on  the  exterior  and  interior  parts  of  archi¬ 
tectural  portions,  etc.  The  church  and  town  were  not  so  exten¬ 
sively  done  as  could  be  wished,  but  as  the  survey  secretary  was 
accused  at  tea  of  accomplishing  much  useful  work  in  recording  the 
picturesque  courtyards  of  the  numerous  inns,  etc.,  it  may  be  an 
incentive  for  members  to  take  advantage  and  complete  this  phase 
of  work,  which  is  extremely  interesting  on  a  hot  summer  day,  at 
some  future  period.  The  members  and  delegates  represented  the 
following  societies:  The  Croydon  Camera  Club,  the  Ciuvdcn  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Geologists’  Association,  the  Battersea  Field 
Club,  Surrey  Arclueological  Society.  Sutton  Photographic  Club. 
AVaddon  Camera  Club,  Farnham  Field  Club,  and  the  Aldershot 
Camera  Club,  who  co-operated,  much  useful  information  being  given 
by  their  horn,  secretary,  Mr.  D.  Morrison,  to  wjiom  the  association 
owe  their  thanks.  The  total  number  of  exposures  made  in  all  were 
some  130.  High  tea  was  taken  at  Daracotts,  7.  AA’est  Street,  Farn¬ 
ham,  at  five  o’clock,  the  catering  being  excellent,  while  Mr.  Ed.  A. 
Hale,  photographer,  of  25,  The  Borough,  placed  his  five  dark-rooms 
free  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  for  changing  plates.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  numerous  residents  and  friends  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  survey  for  much  useful  information  that  was  so  freely 
given  and  made  use  of. 
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Correspondence* 


RESTRICTIONS  AT  ROSTHERNE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  noticed  that  you 
had  heen  carried  away  with  the  sensational  statements  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Press  respecting  the  action  of  Lord  Egerton 
of  Tatton,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  old  and  esteemed  “Journal” 
should  have  been  a  party  to  the  general  clamour,  for  there  is  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  cases,  two  sides  to  the  question,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  various  papers  have  only  given  one  side. 

I  am  told  by  residents  and  tenants  that  Lord  Egerton  is  a  kind 
and  considerate  landlord,  and  a  gentleman  who  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  perform  a  kind  action  ;  that,  so  far  from  desiring  to  prevent 
the  public  from  enjoying  the  beautiful  country,  he  would  make  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  to  permit  of  it.  No  action  of  his  lordship  can 
prevent  the  public  from  using  the  lanes  and  the  highways,  or  from 
taking  photographs  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  he  would  be  the  last  person  to  desire  to  do  it.  The  beautiful 
park  which  he  owns  has  been  thrown  open  for  years  past  to  visitors. 
The  reason  for  his  lordship’s  action  at  Rostherne  is,  I  am  told,  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable,  and  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  his  tenantry 
as  in  his  own — perhaps  more  so— for  a  certain  portion  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  visited  the  village  on  Sundays  in  the  past  have 
behaved  in  a  most  unbecoming  manner.  They  have  broken  down 
branches  of  trees  and  hedges ;  have  harassed  the  cattle ;  have 
invaded  the  villagers’  gardens  and  helped  themselves  to  flowers ; 
have  been  very  noisy ;  and  have  sometimes  molested  the  women 
folk  going  to  or  from  church,  and  have  frequently  been  guilty  of 
conduct  which  one  cannot  repeat  in  print.  I  have  not  actually  seen 
the  objectionable  conduct  at  Rostherne  myself,  but  I  have  frequently 
been  told  about  it  by  my  friends.  I  have,  however,  witnessed  it  in 
adjoining  parishes,  and  it  is  of  a  nature  and  character  that  makes 
one  ashamed  to  think  that  his  countrymen  should  be  guilty  of, 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you.  Gentlemen,  would  be  the  last 
to  uphold. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  J.  Buxton  Payne. 

N  eweastle-on-Tyne, 

May  21,  1909. 

TRADE,  PROFESSION,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  short  time  ago  you  answered  a  query,  “  Whether 
photography  was  a  trade  or  a  profession.”  In  your  issue  of  the 
30th  ult.  were  reproduced  some  examples  of  advertisements  used  by 
photographers  which  smack  strongly  of  trade,  and  that  not  a  very 
dignified  one. 

In  the  current  issue  of  your  paper  Mr.  Redmond,  after  recounting 
the  “unfortunate”  experience  of  a  friend,  concludes  with  the  hope 
that  “  assistants  and  employers  will  do  something  to  prevent 
sweaters  ruining  the  fair  trader  ”  ;  the  professional  element  does  not 
appear  to  enter  into  Mr.  Redmond’s  calculation.  I  fear  that  the 
hope  expressed  by  this  gentleman  is  a  forlorn  one.  To  hope  for  a 
better  state  of  things  is  delightfully  easy,  but  to  suggest  any  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  improving  the  “  trade  ”  or  a  plan  which  can  even 
give  any  reasonable  expectation  that  Mr.  Redmond’s  hope  may  be 
realised  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  “B.J.”  for  over  thirty-five  years.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  have  merely  been  supplied  with  a  copy. 
I  have  read  it,  so  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  photographic  world 
during  that  period,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  attempting  to 
answer  the  question,  “  How  has  photography  reached  its  present 
deplorable  condition?”  your  correspondent’s  query  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  the  view  indicated  by  you  was  that  if  and 
“  when  the  point  was  raised  in  a  court  of  law — I  had  almost  written 
justice — it  will  probably  be  held  that,  as  practised  by  one  person, 
photography  is  a  profession,  as  practised  by  another  a  trade.”  With 
such  an  established  precedent  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel, 
but  with  the  decisions  based  upon  it  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  and 
a  large  number  of  your  readers  would  feel  disposed  to  agree.  Who 
or  what  tribunal  will  trace  the  line  of  demarcation?  Assume  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  tribunal  existed,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  there  would  be  no  need  to  appeal  to  courts  of  law. 


Those  who  claimed  to  rank  as  professionals,  and  could  make  good 
the  claim,  might  be  registered  as  such,  and  be  entitled  to  append  to 
their  names  the  magic  letters  M.S.P.P.  Would  it  materially  assist 
their  proud  possessors?  I  think  not.  In  many  instances  it  would 
have  a  contrary  effect,  as  probable  patrons  would  anticipate  higher 
charges.  Nothing  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  gained  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  sheep  from  the  goats  if  the  goats  were  allowed  to  graze  in 
the  sheep’s  pastures.  Only  legislation  can  prevent  them  doing  this, 
and  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  any  intervention  from 
that  quarter.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  consistently  asked  for. 

Submitting  one’s  anatomy  to  the  camera  is  not  attended  with  any 
risk  which  can  affect  the  subject  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  every  case  where  any  particular  class  enjoys 
exclusive  rights  or  privileges  they  have  been  granted  (at  least 
ostensibly)  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 

A  registered  plumber  notifies  by  his  business  card  and  stationery 
that  he  is  such.  Does  this  assist  him  ?  Alone  it  would  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  the  photographers’  M.S.P.P.,  but  the  powers  that 
be  step  in  with  the  fiat  “  only  capable  plumbers  (of  which  registra¬ 
tion  is  evidence)  shall  be  employed,”  and  the  tinkers  are  excluded. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  is  not  designed  for  the  plumbers’ 
interest,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  An  incompetent  plumber 
makes  bad  joints,  sewage  escapes,  epidemic  and  deaths  ensue,  State 
suffers.  Dentists,  chemists,  doctors,  parsons,  lawyers  are  all  covered 
by  the  same  argument,  within  which  it  is  not  possible  to  include  a 
photographer,  be  he  an  artist  in  its  true  sense  or  a  maker  of  sticky- 
backs  at  3d.  per  dozen.  Each  class  must  work  out  its  own  salva¬ 
tion  if  such  a  thing  be  possible  or  desirable. 

Without  cohesion  assistants  and  employers  are  equally  powerless, 
and  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  express  the  opinion  (with  a  faint 
hope  that  someone  will  enable  me  to  alter  it)  that,  so  far  from  any¬ 
thing  being  done  to  put  a  stop  to  “sweaters  ruining  fair  traders,” 
that  competition  will  become  keener  every  day.  If  this  competition 
were  confined  to  excellence  of  productions,  or  even  to  lowness  of 
price,  I  for  one  would  not  complain ;  but  it  is  not.  Competitors  of 
a  class  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  can  frame  the  most 
misleading  and  untruthful  advertisements,  or  who  can  hoodwink  the 
public  most  successfully.  As  an  example,  I  enclose  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  our  local  paper,  by  which  you  will  see  the 
advertiser  claimed  the  exclusive  right,  “  as  maker,”  of  no  less  than 
five  photographic  processes,  and  also  that  “  best  results  ”  could  only 
be  obtained  at  his  studio.  This  art  photographer  a  few  days  before 
the  issue  of  this  advertisement  sent  to  the  chemist  for  a  box  of 
plates.  The  messenger  left  them  on  the  counter.  When  the 
“  operator,”  who  had  been  canvassing  with  16in.  by  20in.,  came 
in  the  art  photographer  had  opened  the  package  and  wras  carefully 
examining  the  plates  in  broad  daylight,  no  doubt  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  glass  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
strain  of  receiving  an  impression  of  his  original  and  artistic  ideas. 
I  also  enclose  two  circulars  which  were  issued  concurrently  with 
the  advertisement,  which  I  think  you  will  consider  unique  in  art 
photography,  and  should  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question  asked 
by  your  correspondent  and  put  to  the  blush  the  feeble  efforts  you 
recently  published. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  medical  profession  once  told  me  that  before 
attempting  to  combat  a  disease  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  all  he 
could  of  the  patient’s  history  and  habits,  the  commencement,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  general  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  the  suspected  cause, 
and  with  these  data  in  his  possession  to  trace  the  diagnostic 
symptoms ;  and,  assuming  that  the  complaint  had  not  reached  the 
chronic  stage,  to  proceed  to  the  remedy.  May  I,  in  the  interest  of 
photographers  who  read  the  “  B.J.,”  treat  photography  as  a  patient 
in  very  poor  health,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  my  medical  friend? 

Playfair. 

SUN  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Regarding  the  recent  article  on  “  Sun  in  the  Studio, 

I  tried  tracing  paper  and  cloth  for  a  year  or  two,  but  abandoned  both 
in  favour  of  ordinary  ground  glass,  which  I  keep  cut  m  lengths  of 
about  32in.,  and  slip  in  under  the  ordinary  glass  on  small  wooden 
catches  and  supports.  They  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  in  a  few 
moments ;  never  tear,  are  easily  cleaned,  and  do  not  need  renewing. 
— Yours  truly,  W.  Macfarlane. 

339a,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 

ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  os-  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.G Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*«•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.* 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  IF.  C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

■J.  Bolton,  51  and  53,  Byrom  Street,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  Photograph  of  an 
Oil  Painting  by  Moriano  Miguel :  Salome,  the  Daughter  of  Herodius. 

5R.  Rushton,  Park  Hotel,  Blackpool.  Six  Photographs  of  Vines  of  Portuguese 
Earthquake  :  Five  of  Benavente  and  One  Samara. 

Spots  on  Postcards.-— I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  can  tell  me 
cause  of  the  white  spots  on  the  enclosed  postcards.  These  cards 
:are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  every  week,  in  batches  of 
about  350,  but  once  in  a  while  a  batch  will  turn  out  as  per  enclosed. 
They  are  all  right  (to  all  appearances)  in  the  final  washing,  and 
'the  spot©  appear  when  drying  on  the  ferrotypes,  and  I  should  like 
"to  know  the  cause,  so  that  we  can  guard  against  it  in  future. — 
E.  E.  E. 

We  are  afraid  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  guess, 
particularly  as  you  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  source  or  quality 
of  the  cards.  If  you  'are  paying  a  low  price  for  the  cards  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  experience  occasional  bad  batches.  Any  maker 
can  make  good  emulsion  at  times;  the  excellence  of  the  best 
makers  consists  in  maintaining  a  high  quality  all  the  time. 

Copying  by  Reversal. — I  have  just  tried  to  make  a  negative  from 
a  negative  by  the  same  process  as  the  reversal  of  the  plate  in 
The  Autochrome  process.  I  obtained  a  good  contact  positive  first. 
I  then  rinsed  for  30  seconds  and  placed  in  a  reversing  solution,  and 
■took  out  into  daylight.  In  the  first  case  the  image  vanished  (almost) 
■in  about  60  seconds ;  in  the  second  case  it  began  doing  so  in  about 
■the  same  time.  I  took  out,  rinsed,  and  re-developed  in  daylight, 
hut  got  nothing.  Where  was  I  wrong?  How  can  the  Autochrome 
process  he  used  for  making  a  negative  from  a  negative  ? — >S.  H.  C. 

The  Autochrome  method  is  not  suited  to  ordinary  plates.  It 
can  only  be  used  when  the  film  is  very  thin.  For  other  methods 
See  “  B.J.”  for  October  23,  1908. 

Bas-Reliefs. — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform 
me  if  there  is  a  process  for  producing  bas-relief  portraits  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  such  as  could  be  cast  in  plaster  or  wax,  and  if  such  a 
thing  has  ever  been  produced  commercially.  I  have  offered  to  me 
the  patent  rights  of  a  process  for  producing  these,  and  the  speci¬ 
men's  shown  me  are  fairly  high  in  relief,  said  to  be  produced  by 
photographic  means.  The  invention  comes  from  abroad,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  original ;  but  as  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
something  of  the  kind  being  produced  a  few  years  ago  I  should  he 
much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  if  I  am  correct  or  not,  and  if  such 
,a  process,  if  existing,  is  a  patent. — Reader. 

You  are  quite  right.  There  is  no  novelty  in  bas-relief  portraits 
produced  by  photography.  Several  methods  of  making  them  have 
been  patented  and  described  in  past  years,  but  they  have  not 
proved  of  any  commercial  value.  We  believe  the  Baese  patent 
process  is  being  commercially  worked  with  success,  but  we  know 
of  no  other. 

Byes  for  Collodion. — A  matter  which  is  arousing  much  interest  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  introduction  of  dyes  (presumably  aniline)  for 
slide  colouring.  Unvarnished  dry  plate  slides  present  no  difficulty. 
But  wet  plate  slides  do.  In  fact,  one  may  say  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  use  these  dyes  on  them.  Could  you  kindly  say  what 
medium  should  be  used  to  enable  the  dyes  to  be  easily  manipulated? 
J  believe  that  most  wet  plate  slide  makers  use  a  spirit  varnish,  and 
it  ig;  therefore,  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind. — Japanaldye. 


The  coal  tar  colours  sold  for  tinting  gelatine  pictures  are  not 
suitable  for  colouring  varnished  collodion  slides,  as  the  aqueous 
solution  does  not  penetrate  the  varnish  as  it  does  the  gelatine  film. 
Iransparent  oil  colours  are  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
possible  that  if  coal  tar  colours  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  they 
might  be  used,  but  we  have  not  tried,  them.  You  might  try  coating 
the  collodion  pictures  with  a  thin,  warm  solution  of  gelatine  while 
wet,  and  tinting  on  the  film  when  dry  with  the  ordinary  colours. 
The  gelatine  might  absorb  them,  and  the  slides  could  be  varnished 
afterwards. 

Balley  and  Flower. — We  should  recommend  the  Illustrations 
Bureau,  12,  Whitefriars  Street,  E.C!  We  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  other  firm. 

Professional. — There  is  no  book  on  bromide  and  gaslight  emulsions. 
The  information  on  these  subjects  is  somewhat  jealously  guarded 
by  those  who  are  using,  and  have  used  it,  for  trade  purposes.  Yteu 
might  obtain  assistance  by  advertising  for  it. 

Bromide.  We  should  say  the  card  is  on  a  collodion  paper,  toned 
by  the  usual  gold  and  platinum  method. 

Geo.  Allen. — Presumably  you  are  intending  to  photograph  Li  the 
camps  during  military  manoeuvres,  in  which  case  you  should  apply 
to  the  commanding  officer  for  permission. 

N.  Green. — It  is  not  our  business  to  say  where  specimens  of  work 
may  be  purchased.  All  we  can  suggest  is  that  you  apply  to  some 
printing  firm,  to  whom  you  may  be  able  to  give  some  orders. 

Shutter  .Speeds. — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
me  the  following  questions.  One  paper  has  not  had  the  courtesy 
to  reply  at  all.  I  have  an  Ernemann  camera,  two  shutter  type, 
9  x  12  cm.,  and  the  speed  of  the  foeal-plane  shutter  is  marked  as 
follows: — Spring  tension  1-12,  slit  regulated  in  millimetres. 

Spring.  Slit  (width).  Speed. 

1  .  50  mm .  1/25 

6  .  50  .  1/40 

12  .  50  .  1/50 

12  .  40  .  1/65 

12  . .  30  .  1/90 

12  .  20  .  1/130 

12  .  15  1/180 

12  .  10  .  1/260 

12  .  5  . . .  1/520 

12  .  2^  .  1/1000 

12  .  1  1/2500 

(1)  The  full  opening  of  the  slit  is  8  cm.,  the  full  width  of  the  plate. 
What  would  be  the  speed  with  this  slit  and  the  spring  tension  1? 

(2)  How  can  I  calculate  intermediate  speeds?  (3)  Do  you  think  the 
last  three  speeds  on  the  table  can  be  anywhere  near  correct  ?  There 
is  so  little  difference  in  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  the  tension  is  the 
same  for  all.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  adjust  the 
slit  from  2^  mm.  to  1  mm.  ;  this  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  mm.  rule 
at  the  edge  of  the  blind.  (4)  Is  it  possible  to  get  an  exposure  at 
all  through  a  1  mm.  slit,  f/ 6.8  lens  used?  (5)  What  is  the  width 
of  slit,  say  on  a  Goerz  camera,  at  its  shortest  exposure?  (6)  My  lens 
is  a  — * — — I  am  informed  that  these  lenses  are  not  as  fast  as 
they  are  marked.  Is  this  so?  (7)  The  above  lens  is  mounted  in 
a  Koilos  shutter  (bought  in  Germany),  and  the  stops  are  marked 
/Y4.6,  6,  12,  24,  48,  96,  192.  How  can  a  f' 6.8  lens  work  at  stop 
/■/4.6  and  f/61  When  the  stop  marked  f/ 4.6  is  in  use,  it  is  (the  iris) 
open  at  full  width  of  lens,  but  as  soon  as  you  move  to  the  next 
stop,  f/6,  the  iris  closes  slightly.  (8)  Are  these  stops  the  English 
standard?  It  not,  please  give  equivalents.  (9)  Which  is  the  better 

for  a  2'PlMci  enlarging  lantern — a  8^in.  R.R.  - lens,  f/8,  or  a. 

7J)in.  — - -  anastigmat,  /'/5.5? — Manchesterite. 

(1)  We  cannot  estimate  this  without  more  particulars.  'I  he 
diameter  of  the  light  pencil,  where  intersected  by  the  blind,  is 
essential,  and  this,  of  course,  depends  on  aperture  of  lens  and  also 
on  distance  between  blind  and  plate.  (2)  See  our  leader  of  May  14. 
With  any  given  tension  and  aperture  the  duration  is  proportional 
to  sum  of  widths  of  slit  and  light  pencil.  (3)  If  one  speed  is  cone  t 
the  others  should  be  nearly  so.  (4)  No  doubt  it  is  possible,  given 
enough  light,  but  for  ordinary  subjects  a  much  faster  lens  would 
he  required.  (5)  Cannot  say  definitely  without  one  at  hand  to 
measure.  Usually  the  smallest  slit  is  about  l-16in.  to  gin.  in  the 
average  shutter.  (6)  The  measured  aperture  is  generally  about 
ffl,  but  the  lenses  pass  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  may  be  considered 
in  practice  to  be  as  rapid  as  others  of  the  same  type:  possibly 
more  rapid  than  some.  (7  and  8)  It  cannot.  Are  the  stops  marked 
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as  you  say — /y4.6,  etc.?  If  marked  simply  4.6,  6,  12,  etc.,  the 
marking  is  on  the  Stolze  system,  and  the  numbers  give  the  relative 
exposures.  That  is  to  say,  No.  12  requires  twice  the  exposure 
necessary  with  No.  6.  No.  6  on  this  scale  is  equal  to  /y8,  about ; 
No.  24  is  therefore  fj  16,  and  No.  12  is  f/ 11.  The  Stolze  scale  of 
marking  is  frequently  found  on  Continental  lenses.  (9)  The  anas- 
tigmat  is,  of  course,  preferable,  on  account  of  its  greater  rapidity 
and  better  connection.  Both  are  rather  short  in  focal  length  for 
enlarging  from  ^-plate ;  but  if  they  will  cover  a  half-plate  perfectly 
in  the  camera  they  should  serve.  With  this  proviso  the  R.R.  should 
be  very  serviceable,  if  cheapness  is  eslsential. 

Police  Photography. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  police 
of  photographing  finger  prints,  such  as  marks  made  on  furniture 
by  burglars. — Photographer. 

See  the  review  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition  on  another  page.  One 
section  in  the  review  deals  with  this  subject. 

Correction  of  Over-Exposure. — In  the  Colonial  Number,  March  26, 
on  pages  229-230,  you  give  a  formula  for  rectifying  over-exposure. 
Enclosed  are  two  negatives,  one  being  given  five  seconds’  exposure, 
which  is  about  right,  the  other  forty  seconds.  My  difficulty  is  that 
the  latter  still  appears  insufficiently  fixed,  though  in  the  hypo  bath 
an  hour.  Is  this  whitish  appearance  harmless?  I  may  say  the 
hypo  bath  contained  a  small  quantity  of  potass  metabisulphite. 
— Experiment. 

The  negative  is  quite  fixed.  The  fog  only  shows  that  the  deve¬ 
loper  was  not  quite  enough  restrained.  Possibly  the  plate  will 
print  fairly  well,  but  it  could  be  improved  by  clearing  with  Farmer’s 
reducer  and  then  intensifying. 

Ensyna. — {1)  Will  you  please  say  in  the  “B.J.”  whether,  in  your 
estimation,  the  new  paper,  “  Ensyna,”  is  as  safe  for  a  professional 
to  stake  his  reputation  on  as  other  silver  papers?  And  (2)  how 
I  can  single  transfer  to  opal,  using  a  solid  background,  and  leave 
a  specified  even  border  of  bare  opal  around  it. — H.  W.  Gauld 
(Manitoba,  Canada). 

(1)  Yes.  We  should  say  that  prints  on  Ensyna  are  as  stable 
as  any  other  silver  paper.  (2)  Simply  fix  a  cut-out  mask  on  the 
negative  the  shape  desired,  which  will  protect  the  border.  It  is 
a  good  plan,  after  the  backing  of  the  tissue  has  been  stripped 
off,  and  the  gelatine  is  dissolving,  to  wipe  away  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  the  coating  round  the  masked  border.  This  will  ensure  its 
being  perfectly  white. 

Carbon  Queries.- — -Would  you  kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  follow¬ 
ing?  (1)  What  is  the  action  of  ammonia  in  the  carbon  sensitising 
bath?  I  have  looked  up  manuals  on  the  process,  but  have  not  come 
across  a  statement  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  ammonia. 
(2)  Could  you  give  the  name  of  the  brush  used  by  carbon  printers 
for  softening  down  vignettes  while  the  print  is  on  the  temporary 
support?  (3)  Would  you  give  a,  formula  for  making  adhesive  tissue 
from  ordinary  tissue  paper? — R.  S.' 

(1)  The  ammonia  is  simply  to  neutralise  any  acid  there  may  be 
in  the  bichromate  of  potash,  thereby  enhancing  its  solubility  and 
keeping  qualities.  (2)  An  ordinary  flat  camel-hair  brush,  if  any 
»at  all  is  used,  is  the  best.  (3)  Those  who  supply  the  tissue  com¬ 
mercially  do  not  publish  the  formula  they  employ.  However,  a 
solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit  will  answer  very  well. 
As  the  tissue  is  sold  at  so  low  a  price  we  think  you  will  find  it  more 
economical  to  purchase  than  to  make  it. 

Roe  McMahon. — We  have  heard  that  there  is  to  be  a  photographic 
section,  but  inquiries  both  by  letter  and  in  the  grounds  within  the 
past  few  days  have  failed  to  obtain  any  information  about  it. 

Macfarlane. — 1.  There  is  no  book  on  the  use  of  electric  light  for 
portraiture.  2.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  lamps  for  full-length 
figures  and  groups.  3.  All  four  are  excellent  lamps.  4.  The  use 
of  the  arc  light  when  once  it  has  been  fitted  up  is  a  simple  matter. 

Cinematograph  Films. — 1.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to  give  me  the  address  of  any 
firm  from  whom  T  could  purchase  dyes  for  cinematograph  film 
colouring?  2.  Is  there  any  means  of  avoiding  th^  shiny  surface 
given  to  the  emulsion  side  of  the  film  after  reduction  by  ferricyanide 
and  hypo?  I  enclose  a  sample  of  same  subject  reduced  and  not 
reduced. — Old  Photographer. 

1.  For  hand-colouring  you  might  try  the  Bertha  dyes  supplied  by 
the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  Maidenhead.  2.  No,  we 


do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  this,  as  the  reducer  naturally 
dissolves  away  the  silver  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  film. 
Deteriorated  Frames. — Will  you  kindly  give  a  formula  or  re<  ipe 
for  a  brilliant  reviver  of  photo,  frames,  principally  of  oak?  After  I 
exhibit  enlargements  in  my  window  the  colour  and  brilliance  of 
the  moulding  is  replaced  by  a  dry  and  faded  appearance,  and  1 
want  to  be  able  to  rub  them  up  before  dispatching  to  my  client. 
— W.  H.  Warren. 

Without  knowing  what  the  moulding  has  been  polished  or 
varnished  with,  or  even  if  it  is  polished  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  If,  however,  it  has  been  polished  it  is  possible  that  any  of 
the  polish  revivers  sold  at  the  oil  shops  would  he  useful.  If  the 
wood,  say  oak,  has  its  natural  surface,  and  has  become  dirty  or 
discoloured,  fine  glass  paper  will  make  it  look  like  new.  If  the 
wood  was  stained  on  its  natural  surface  it  may  be  rubbed  down 
with  glass  paper  and  then  restained  the  same  colour  with  the 
wrood  stains  sold  by  the  oilmen.  Stephens’  stains  are  good,  and 
there  are  a  good  variety  of  them.  An  excellent  “reviver”  for 
woodwork  is  made  up  by  the  Vanguard  Company,  and  should  be 
cheaper  than  any  home-prepared  composition. 

Postcard  Reproductions. — Recently  a  certain  postcard  publishing 
house  requested  me  to  send  some  of  my  studies,  with  terms  for 
“rights  of  reproduction.”  I  sent  a  number  of  subjects,  of  which 
twelve  were  selected.  I  subsequently  dispatched  transparencies 
to  copy  from,  with  accompanying  invoice,  which  was  -worded  as 
follows :  “  To  rights  of  reproduction,  as  postcards,  of  twelve- 

photographs.”  They  objected  to  the  phrase  “as  postcards,”  and 
requested  me  to  alter  invoice  “  according  to  previous  arrange¬ 
ment,”  meaning  thereby  that  I  was  to  give  unlimited  rights  for  a 
small  fee  I  refused  to  admit  that  I  had  agreed  to  grant  licence- 
unconditionally,  although  I  had  responded  with  specimens  of  my 
work  to  their  invitation  given  in  general  terms,  and  pointed  out 
that  in  invoice  I  had  only  been  particular  in  defining  the  rights  1 
was  selling,  and,  if  objectionable,  they  had  the  option  of  rejection. 
They,  however,  refused  to  withdraw  from  their  contention,  and  in 
consequence  I  cancelled  all  rights  on  any  terms,  asking  them  to 
return  the  transparencies.  These  I  have  not  received  back,  nor 
any  reply.  Do  you  consider  they  would  be  legally  entitled  to 
reproduce  my  subjects,  as  I  think  the  transaction  was  abortive?— 
Cyclops. 

We  should  say  that  the  correspondence  leaves  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  you  do  not  accept  the  firm’s  conditions  (or  they  do  not 
accept  yours),  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  reproduce  the  j 
photographs. 

Water  Charges. — My  printing  is  done  at  a  small  private  house  in> 
the  suburbs.  I  paid  the  water  rate  for  years  at  the  usual  rate  for 
houses  of  this  rateable  value.  When  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  took  over  the  supply  an  inspector  called  and  saw  the  premises- 
and  what  they  were  used  for,  and  he  said  that  the  water  in  future 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  meter,  as  it  was  used  for  business 
purposes.  A  meter  was  fixed,  and  I  now  find  that  the  water  rate 
is  rather  more  than  three  times  what  it  used  to  be.  Am  I  really 
legally  bound  to  use  the  water  by  meter,  as  it  is  only  a  small 
private  house? — Aqua. 

The  size  of  the  house  is  of  no  moment.  As  the  water  is  used  for 
business  purposes  the  Board  has  the  power  to  charge  according; 
to  the  quantity  consumed,  i.e.,  by  meter. 

***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in- 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMABY. 

M.  Robert  Demachy  contributes  a  very  interesting  review  of  the 
3alon  of  the  Paris  Photo-Club.  (P.  435.) 

A  further  instalment  of  the  review  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition  deals 
ihiefly  with  the  sections  of  photogrammetry  and  photographic 
■esearch.  (P.  437.) 

A  large  number  of  papers  were  read  in  the  photographic  section  of 
he  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  A  general  report  of  the  proceed- 
ngs  appears  on  p.  439. 

A  Congress  of  photographv  is  to  be  held  at  Dresden  from  July  11 
o  15.  (P.  433.) 

We  call  attention  to  the  opportunities  of  shop  window  display  which 
ire  offered  by  the  reflex  camera.  (P.  434.) 

Some  notes  on  the  practical  methods  of  preparing  photographic 
groups  from  separate  portraits  of  a  large  number  of  persons  appear 

pn  p.  434. 

A  very  simple  method  of  making  portraits  by  double  printing  with 
natural  backgrounds  is  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Taskard, 
who  recommends  the  result  as  an  attractive  and  saleable  form  of 
portrait.  (P.  441.) 

The  parallelism  of  plate  and  object,  chromium  intensification,  photo¬ 
graphic  copyright  in  America,  and  the  question  of  photographers’ 
competitive  methods  appear  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  446.) 

Under  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes  ”  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of 
mercury- vapour  lamps  for  process  work.  (P.  443.) 


“  Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement. 

The  colour  section  proper  at  the  Dresden  Exhibition  is  reviewed  in 
a  short  article  on  p.  41,  but  the  best  colour  exhibits  are  scattered  in 
other  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

Some  account  of  recent  experiences  with  the  “Omnicolore  ”  plate 
appears  on  p.  42. 

Dr.  W.  Scheffer  has  examined  a  screen-plate  made  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Warner-Powrie  process.  He  draws  attention  to  the 
remarkable  diffraction  figures  obtained  when  examining  a  blight- 
source  of  light  through  a  screen-plate.  (P.  43.) 

A  recent  note  by  Jan  Szczepanik  deals  with  the  varnishes  suitable 
for  the  protection  of  the  Autochrome  film.  (P.  48.) 

1  he  use  of  a  projection  screen  of  metallic  surface  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Dr  Hans  Lehmann.  Such  a  screen  permits  of  much  more 
brilliant  projections,  but  the  number  of  possible  spectators  is  some¬ 
what  limited.  (P.  44.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  review  of  the  Salon  of  the  Photo- 
Club  of  Paris  by  M.  Robert  Demachy 
which  appears  on  another  page  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  most  refreshing 
comments  on  present-day  tendencies  in  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  occasions  on  which  M.  Demachy  addresses 
himself  directly  to  English  workers  are,  alas !  all 
too  few,  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  we  emphasise  one 
passage  of  his  article,  in  which  he  laments  the  tendency 
in  much  work  of  the  present  day  towards  strangeness  of 
arrangement  at  the  expense  of  qualities  which  artists  in 
other  media  have  held  to  be  of  first  importance.  We  have 
all  of  u-s  here  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  hectic 
efforts  to  employ  the  camera  in  producing  pictures  which 
should  possess  this  quality  of  strangeness,  however  else 
they  were  deficient.  'M.  Demachy,  in  words  of  mild,  per¬ 
haps  amused,  remonstrance,  points  out  how  many  workers 
appear  to  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  those  whose  only 
god  is  pattern,  certain  assemblage  of  lines,  and  who 
have  therefore  put  away  from  them  perspective,  tone- 
values,  and  atmosphere.  Whilst  so  much  is  written  glori¬ 
fying  these  works  as  triumphs  of  art,  it  is  comforting  to 
hear  M.  Demachy’s  frankly  declared  preference  for  the 

older  yet  fresher  and  saner  conceptions  of  art. 

*  **■ 


M.  Demachy 
on  Pictorial 
Photography 
of  the  Day. 


Photography  The  photo-chemical  section  of  the  Inter- 
Chemical  national  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry 

Congress.  held  its  meetings  under  the  presidency 

of  Sir  William  Abney  at  the  Imperial 
Technical  College,  from  May  28  to  June  1.  Among  those 
from  abroad  who  attended  the  meetings  were  Professor 
Luther,  Dresden;  M.  Seyewetz,  Lyons;  M.  L.  P.  Clerc, 
Paris;  Professor  Namia-s,  Milan;  and  Herr  R.  Jahr, 
Dresden.  The  papers,  numbering  in  all  about  thirty, 
touched  upon  many  subjects.  Sir  William  Abney, 
in  a  brief  introductory  address,  dealt  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  photographic  methods  for  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  of  physical  phenomena,  and  illustrated  his 
suggestion  that  more  might  be  done  in  this  way  by 
reference  to  measurements  of  fluorescence  recently  made 
•by  him.  The  results  obtained  by  the  eye  agreed  with  those 
recorded  by  the  plate,  and  justified  the  statement  that  when 
proper  precautions  were  taken  the  photographic  measure¬ 
ments  could  be  depended  upon.  The  other  papers  dealt 
with  comparisons  of  developers,  the  preservation  of  sul¬ 
phite  solution,  the  latent  image,  plate  speeds.  Dr.  Mees 
read  a  report  on  the  present  condition  of  sensitometry,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Newton  on  etching  methods,  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard  on 
colour  chemistry,  and  Mr.  W.  Gamble  on  acid  resists. 


A  Congress  of  It  is  announced  that  an  international 
Photography  congress  of  photography  is  to  be  held 
at  res  en.  Dresden  from  July  11  to  15,  when 

papers  relating  to  the  more  scientific  branches  of  photo- 
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graphy  will  be  read.  Among  those  who  have  promised  to 
take  part  in  this  congress  are  Dr.  Miethe,  Professor 
Dolezal,  Professor  Schaum,  Dr.  von  Rohr,  Professor 
Namias,  Dr.  Panconelli,  and  others.  The  time  of  the  con¬ 
gress  is  one  very  convenient  for  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Dresden  Exhibition,  and  doubtless  those  who  may  think  of 
going  to  Dresden  will  be  glad  to  make  their  visit  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  with  many  of  the  leading  personages  m 
photography  on  the  Continent.  The  arrangements  for  the 
congress  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  H.  Weisz,  27,  Winckel- 
mannstrasse,  Dresden. 

*  *  * 


The  Reflex  From  all  we  hear,  the  reflex  type  of 
Camera  in  the  camera  is  proving  a  very  ready  seller 
even  at  the  prices  which  must  be  paid  for 
the  least  expensive  instruments.  In  conversation  with  the 
head  of  a  leading  firm  of  general  dealers  the  other  day  we 
were  told  that  their  sales  in  reflexes  represented  the 
larger  part  of  their  business  in  hand-cameras,  and  that  we 
can  well  believe,  seeing  that  the  advantages  of  the  reflex 
are  now  so  widely  appreciated.  Whether  the  possible  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  done  in  reflexes  is  as  clearly  recognised  by  the 
dealer  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  and  our  object  in  now 
writing  is  to  pass  on  a  suggestion  of  our  Berlin  contem¬ 
porary  “  Photographische  Industrie,”  to  the  effect  that  much 
more  could  be  done  by  the  dealer  in  the  way  of  window  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  reflex  type  of 
camera.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  camera  so 
that  the  full-size  focussed  image  on  the  ground  glass  could 
be  seen  from  the  street,  whilst  the  accuracy  obtainable 
with  the  reflex  in  arranging  and  focussing  the  subject 
•equally  lends  itself  to  demonstration  by  means  of  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  negative  and  enlargement  side  by  side.  We  believe 
that  among  purchasers  and  users  of  hand-cameras  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cheaper 
descriptions  of  camera,  and  the  dealer  may  therefore  be 
well  advised  in  taking  steps  to  turn  the  preferences  of  his 
customers  reflexwards. 


Chromium  _  Mr.  Edgar  Simpson,  writing  again  on 
Intensification.  ^j.s  subject  in  our  correspondence 
columns,  makes  several  comments!  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  govern  the  intensification  obtained,  but  it 
occurs  to  us  that  some  of  his  suggestions  are  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  results  obtained  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
Piper  and  Carnegie.  These  investigators  pointed  out  that 
the  most  important  controlling  factor  is  the  proportion  of 
acid  present  in  the  bleaching  solution,  and  that  Eder’s 
original  formula  (which  Mr.  Simpson  appears  to  use)  was 
not  adjusted  to  give  the  most  powerful  effect.  For  general 
use  they  advocated  a  solution  containing  10  grs.  bichromate 
and  5  minims  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ounce,  while  the 
most  powerful  intensifier  of  practical  service  contained 
5  grs.  bichromate  and  only  1  minim  acid  to  the  ounce. 
They  also  pointed  out  that  the  product  of  bleaching  is 
developable  without  exposure,  and  that  redevelopment 
could  be  retarded  or  prevented  by  an  excessive  exposure. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  exposure  prior  to  re¬ 
development.  If  the  plate  is  only  exposed  during  develop¬ 
ment  the  retarding  effect  does  not  occur.  The  effect  of 
over-washing,  we  hope,  will  be  explained  shortly,  for  we 
understand  that  work  bearing  upon  it  has  recently  been 
carried  out.  The  effect  of  the  composition  of  the  rede¬ 
veloper  is  rather  mysterious.  Some  developers  certainly 
seem  to  give  greater  density  than  others,  but  it  is  still 
doubtful  if  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  time  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Amidol  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  redevelopers  and 
hydroquinone  one  of  the  most  ineffective.  In  some  recent 
work  we,  however,  found  Rytol  used  in  twice  the  ordinary 
strength  for  negatives  give  very  good  results  indeed.  There 


seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  intensification  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  original  image.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  affects  the  second  cause  of  intensification 
pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carnegie — that  is,  the 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  silver  particles  due  to  the  retention 
of  undeveloped  silver  compounds. 


BUILT-UP  GROUP  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  following  article  is  suggested  by  a  query  which  a 
correspondent  sends  up  this  week,  instead  of  replying  to 
which  in  the  usual  column,  we  may  deal  with  it  here, 
inasmuch  as  what  will  be  said  may  be  of  service  to  other 
readers  as  well  as  to  our  inquirer.  The  latter  wishes  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  group  containing  the  principal  members  of  an  im¬ 
portant  club  in  his  district  similar  to  one  he  has  seen  of 
leading  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  with  the 
hall  of  the  college  as  a  background.  We  happen  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  particular  picture  very  well,  as  we  do  several 
others  of  a  similar  type,  though  we  cannot  say  much  in 
their  favour  so  far  as  their  artistic  merits  are  concerned. 
They  are  sometimes  termed  “  patchwork  ”  pictures,  and  that 
is  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  name  for  them.  Some  of 
them  contain  most  glaring  incongruities.  In  some  one  sees 
a  figure  lighted  from  one  side,  while  the  one  next  is 
illumined  from  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  figures, 
in  many  cases,  are  looking  in  all  manner  of  different  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  poses  of  some  are  little  short  of  ludicrous  in 
reference  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  picture.  In  most 
instances  these  incongruities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
portraits  had  to  be  obtained  from  quite  different  sources 
and  were  not  specially  taken  for  the  work. 

Incongruities  in  this  class  of  picture  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  photography,  for  we  have  in  mind  as  we  write 
two  or  three  painting's  from  which  exnensive  engravings 
have  been  produced  in  which  they  prevail.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  “  Waterloo  Ban¬ 
quet,”  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  depicted  as 
addressing  the  guests,  not  one  of  whom  are  looking  in  the  j 
direction  of  their  host,  while  the  larger  proportion  have 
their  backs  to  him.  Another  is  one  of  a  cricket  match,  in 
which  the  persons  in  the  foreground,  representing  the 
leading  cricketers  of  the  period,  all  have  their  backs  toward  , 
the  players,  and  are  seen  not  to  be  taking  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  game.  The  main  interest  in  pictures  of  this! 
type  is  the  portraits  and  nothing  more.  Our  reader* 
are  quite  familiar  with  similar  productions  of  more 
modern  date  than  those  referred  to,  and  they  are  not  les 
incongruous.  However,  without  saving  more  from  the  ar 
side  of  these  pictures,  we  shall  now  give  a  few  hints  as  tc ; 
how  they  are  produced. 

We  will  now  consider  the  type  of  the  photograph  men 
tioned  by  our  correspondent,  and  what  will  be  said  will 
apply  to  such  works  generally.  In  the  first  place,  a  suitable) 
background  is  required,  usually  some  scene  which  the 
persons  depicted  are  intimately  associated  with.  A  sketch 
of  good  size  is  made,  or  a  photograph  of  it  is  taken  and| 
enlarged,  say  to  thirty  inches  or  larger,  for  it  is  well  to 
have  it  on  as  large  a  scale  as  convenient.  In  making  this 
enlargement,  or  sketch,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  size  of  the  portraits  to  be  stuck  upon  it,  so  as  to 
get  as  fairly  good  perspective  as  possible  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  making  the  background  from  a  natural 
scene  or  building,  it  is  well  to  take  the  photograph 
in  a  very  subdued  light,  so  that  there  are  no  pro¬ 
nounced  shadows  from  any  particular  direction,  as  then  i! 
will  the  better  blend  with  portraits  which  may  be  lighter 
from  different  directions.  The  enlargement  should  b( 
somewhat  dark,  and  if  it  is  a  little  fogged  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  details  should  not  be  strongly  pronounced,  oi 
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they  will  detract  from  the  portraits.  It  is  then  mounted  on 
stout  cardboard.  If  the  portraits  are  taken  expressly  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  the  picture,  they  nan,  of  course, 
be  all  lighted  one  way,  and  then  the  work  is  comparatively 
plain  sailing.  However,  we  shall  assume  that,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  prints  from  different  sources  have  to  be  utilised. 
If  they  can  be  obtained  unmounted  so  much  the  better ;  if 
not  they  must  be  soaked  off  their  mounts. 

The  next  step  is  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  their 
j  best  positions.  In  this  no  definite  instructions  can  be  given, 
as  all  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  picture  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  (be  included.  In  any  case,  the  most 
important  personages  should  be  given  the  most  conspicuous 
positions,  such  as  in  the  foreground  or  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  the  portraits  roughly  on 
the  background  picture  and  see  the  effect.  In  arranging 
them,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  size.  If  they  have  been 
obtained  from  various  sources  some  may  happen  to  be  larger 
or  smaller  than  others.  In  this  event  the  larger  ones  should 
be  placed  nearest  to  the  foreground  and  the  smaller  behind 
them,  as  their  faults  in  perspective  will  be  less  conspicuous. 
In  all  cases  a  good  amount  of  foreground  should  be  left  in 
front  of  the  figures. 

When  the  arrangement  has  been  decided  upon,  the 
portraits  should  be  numbered  on  the  back  and  similar 
numbers  put  on  the  places  they  are  to  occupy  in  the 
finished  group.  The  next  thing  is  to  rearrange  the  figures 
neatly  in  their  final  places  and  secure  them,  temporarily, 
there  with  a  touch  or  two  of  indiarubber  solution  in  the 
centres,  leaving  the  edges  loose  and  free.  Then,  when  all 
are  fixed,  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  portrait  pictures 
are  cut  clean  through  down  to  the  mount  with  a  sharp 
pen-knife,  and  the  pieces  set.  free  removed.  In  doing  this 
part  of  the  work,  judgment  must  be  used  as  to  where  the 
cuts  are  made.  If  it  can  be  avoided  they  should  not  be 


close  round  the  head,  but  a  little  of  the  background  of 
each  included.  When  all  the  portraits  are  trimmed,  they 
are  taken  off  and  the  adherent  rubber  removed,  and  that  is 
easily  done  by  lightly  rolling  it  off  with  the  finger.  The 
prints  are  then  ready  for  final  mounting  on  the  background, 
and  if  the  trimming  has  been  neatly  done  they  will  fit 
together  like  the  parts  of  a  child’s  dissecting  puzzle,  and 
the  numbers  on  the  back  will  be  a  guide  as  to  their 
relative  positions. 

As  a  mountant,  one  should  be  employed  with  as  little 
water  in  it  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  undue  expansion 
of  the  paper.  Very  thick  starch  paste  is  suitable  if  it  is 
applied  thinly,  and  the  print  is  quickly  got  in  its  place 
and  at  once  well  rubbed  down.  When  the  whole  of  the 
prints  have  been  mounted,  should  any  fine  lines  be  seen  at 
the  junctions  they  must  be  touched  out  with  water-colour. 
The  picture  is  then  rolled  or  hot-pressed,  when  all  will  be 
flat  and  even.  The  picture  is  then  ready  for  copying  to  the 
size  or  sizes  desired. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  when  the  portraits  have  been 
obtained  from  different  sources,  that  in  the  reproduced 
negative  they  are  not  all  of  equal  printing  density,  arising 
from  their  not  all  being  of  the  same  tone  or  depth  in 
printing.  In  that  case  the  thinner  ones  must  be  backed  up 
with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  thin  mineral  paper,  so  that 
they  equalise  with  the  others;  or  matt  varnish,  tinted  or 
not  as  occasion  may  require,  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  plate  and  then  scraped  away  round  the  edges  of  that 
particular  figure. 

As  we  have  already  said,  pictures  of  this  kind  can  never 
be  looked  upon  as  being  in  any  way  artistic  productions. 
Yet  they  sometimes  prove  tolerably  remunerative  to  the 
producer,  and  that  is  the  object  he  may  be  assumed  to 
have  in  view  when  spending  the  time  generally  required  for 
these  productions. 


THE.  PARIS  PHOTO-CLUB  SALON. 


Exactly  479  pictures  have  just  been  shown  at  the  Cercle  Volney, 
in  whose  beautiful  gallery  the  Paris  Photo-Club  has  found  for 
its  annual  salon  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  home.  The  room  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  has  been 
jexpressly  built  for  the  club  exhibitions  of  oil  paintings'  and 
water  colours,  and  is  also  used  for  theatrical  purposes  ;  a  well- 
fitted  stage  occupies  one  end  of  the  gallery.  As  in  past  vears, 
the  aspect  of  the  exhibition  would  be  quite  excellent  if  the  jury 
had  not  accepted  so  many  pictures.  Three  hundred  frames  would 
have  allowed  the  hanging  committee  to  give  proper  spacing. 

As  it  is  the  walls  are  crowded.  Yet  more  than  half  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  sent  in  have  been  rejected.  But  the  Photo-Club  committee 
is  responsible  for  a  hundred  or  more  pictures  brought  in  by  invi¬ 
tation — thirty  pictures  by  the  Photo-iSecessionists,  six  by  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  six  by  Mrs.  Barton,  five  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  two  by 
Mr.  Job,  six  by  Mr.  Keighley,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  wise  as  well 
as  a  courteous  step  to  take,  but  this  outside  contingent  added 
to  the  number  passed  by  the  jury  has  made  up  a  rather  big 
dotal. 

If  one  has  the  patience  to  examine  the  large  number  of  oictures 
sent  in  by  the  French  photographers  a  very  marked  advance 
will  be  noticed  at  once.  The  sympathies  of  the  French,  who,  as 
a  rule,  use  the  Rawlins  process  and  the  “  depouillement  ’  papers 
such  as  the  Fresson  and  Aitigne,  lean  without  doubt  tow  aids 
[classical  composition  and  classical  rendering  of  Nature.  No 
low-toned  pictures  like  those  of  Mr.  Keighley,  for  example,  will 
be  found  amongst  their  work.  There  will  be  instead  a  long  , 
scale  of  gradation,  sometimes  extending  from  pure  white  to  pure 


black.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  platinotype,  bromide  and 
similar  processes  have  been  abandoned  over  here  in  favour  of 
those  methods  by  which  extreme  notes  can  be  secured  without 
necessary  loss  of  intermediate  gradation.  The  results  are  not 
always  successful,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  the  Grand  Palais.  At-  any  rate,  there  are 
no  glaring  faults  nowadays,  and  no  exasperating  cocksuredness. 
The  French  are  trying  to  learn,  and  many  of  them  are  learning, 
with  true  modesty,  what  we  photographers  have  to  be  taught 
before  our  work  can  be  taken  seriously.  Amongst  the  best  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  French  panels  we  notice  those  by  Major  Puyo, 
MM.  Michaud,  du  Breuil,  de  Montgermont,  de  Singly.  Ch. 
Thermitte  (the  younger  son  of  the  famous  painter),  Haehette, 
Le  Begue,  Manry,  Mussel,  etc.  All  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Le  Begue,  have  shown  oil  prints. 

Belgium  is  well  represented  by  M.  Misonne  and  Dr.  Cardyn. 
Hungary  by  M.  Feledi  and  M.  Harangliy  Gyorgy.  Holland  by  M. 
de  Jonge,  Portugal  by  Mme.  de  Magalhaes,  Spain  by  M.  Ramiro, 
Germany  by  Mile.  Malda  Schonberg ;  Denmark  by  M.  Louis 
Schow,  Russia  by  Dr.  Vlodomir  Kirchner  ;  to  the  English  well- 
known  names  already  mentioned  we  will  add  those  of  Mr. 
Crooke,  Mr.  Warburg,  and  Miss  Warburg.  The  level  of  the 
English  pictorialists  is  always  high,  and  (Mr.  Arbuthnot  s  work 
enlivens  the  gravity  of  the  British  school  with  a  dash  of  Ameri¬ 
can  pick-me-up.  which  is  not  without  flavour. 

The  Photo-Secessionists  have  sent  thirty-four  pictures,  which 
have  been  hung  together  round  the  leader,  Mr.  Steichen.  (Mr. 
Steichen’s  big  frames  are  black  and  his  prints,  also  dark,  are 
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mounted  on  dark  grey  paper.  His  followers  have  chosen  light 
mounts,  and  the  effect  of  this  close  companionship  is  not  such 
as  the  hanging  committee  would  have  preferred.  But  the  rules 
of  the  association  are  most  stringent,  and  we  have  followed 
them  obediently. 

'Mr.  (Steichen’s  style  is  well  known,  and  his  six  pictures  are 
excellent  examples  of  his  original  talent.  I  inadvertently  used 
the  word  followers  just  now  when  I  mentioned  the  relationship 
between  Mr.  iSteichen  and  the  Photo-'Secessionists.  The  term 
is  ill-chosen,  for  though  Mr.  Steichen  and  "he  Secessionists  now 
belong  to  the  same  creed — that  of  pure  and  unoorrected  photo¬ 
graphy— their  methods  and  their  results  differ.  For  if  Mr. 
Steichen  shows  manifest  personality,  the  twenty-eight  platinum 
prints  that  frame  his  central  pcnel  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  printed  by  one  and  the  same  operator,  though  they 
are  the  children  of  nine  different  authors. 

In  most  of  these  there  is  an  absolute  disregard — or  is  it  con¬ 
tempt  ? — for  those  qualities  which  are  considered  of  naramount 
importance  by  artists  in  other  mediums — so  absolute  indeed  that 
some  of  the  pictures  require  a  certain  amount  of  study  before 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects 
therein  suggested.  But  one  notices  amongst  this  representative 
collection  a  general  and  hopeful  effort  towards  originality  of 
composition.  Perhaps  the  effort  is  too  noticeable  in  some  cases, 
while  in  others  all  ipiportant  factors  have  been  -sacrificed  to  pure 
strangeness  of  arrangement.  Still,  the  American  school  is  very 
young,  and  it  will  no  doubt  outgrow  the  exuberance  natural  to 
its  youth. 

Has  the  Photo-Secession  been  influenced  by  a  certain  school 
of  painting,  whose  disciples  aim  solely  at  the  production  of 
decorative  patterns,  whose  ideal  is  the  Persian  rug  design,  and 


which  stoops  rarely  to  portraiture  because  the  human  frame  is  too 
common  for  its  taste  ?  So  much  so  that  values  and  atmosphere 
are  put  aside  so  as  to  produce  absolutely  flat  patterns,  retaining 
only  the  projected  form  of  natural  objects  on  one  plane.  Such 
methods  of  rendering  Nature  are  far  removed  from  the  French 
conception  of  art — so  far  removed  that  I  suppose  that  my  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  unfairly  biassed.  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  prefer 
the  old-time  methods  used  by  certain  unsophisticated  artists, 
who  have  been  dead  a  lon.w  time,  it  is  true,  but  who  have  left 
a  name  behind  them. 

For  the  first  time  Autochrome  transparencies  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Photo-Club  Salon.  A  hundred  plates  of  different 
sizes,  ranging  from  18  by  24  cm.  down  to  6^  by  9  are  shown 
at  the  Yolney,  and  this  well-chosen  collection  has  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  Volney  Club  is  mainly  composed  of 
painters,  and  the  verdict  of  the  community  on  Autochrome  work 
promised  to  be  interesting.  Unhappily  it  has  not  been  by  any 
means  favourable.  On  the  -side  of  the  lay  nublic,  visitors  are 
interested,  astonished  and  often  enthusiastic,  but  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  goes  towards  glaring  colours,  the  two  or  three  Mates  which 
have  found  some  favour  with  the  painters  being  overlooked  by 
them.  On  the  whole  the  result  is  rather  discouraging  for  auto- 
chromy — from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Artists  complain  of 
a  general  untruthfulness  in  the  rendering  of  colour,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  absence  of  necessary  touches  of  complementary 
colours  in  the  shadows,  which  they  say  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  lighter  portions.  They  find  no  vibration,  no  life  in  the 
colours,  though  vivid,  probably  because  of  the  monotony  of  the 
colour  areas.  This  unfavourable  verdict  has  been  quite  unani¬ 
mous  on  the  part  of  the  painters,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Robebt  Demachy. 


THE  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 


II. 


Tn  accompaniment  of  a  further  article  reviewing  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Dresden,  some  few  words 
-ought  to  be  said  of  the  attractions  of  Dresden  other  than  those 
photographic  ones  which,  during  the  present  summer,  are  pro¬ 


The  Entrance  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  Exhibition. 

minently  advertised  on  the  electric  cars  in  the  Saxon  capital. 
Dresden  is  emphatically  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  of 
residence.  Without  the  grandeur  of  Berlin  or  the  commercial 
bustle  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  it  has  attracted  a  larger  English 


colony  than  any  other  town  in  Germany.  Few  towns  of  its  size 
can  offer  the  resident  a  similar  area  of  streets  planted  with  trees, 
and  set  on  either  side  with  villas  or  blocks  of  flats  standing 
in  garden  grounds.  We  say  “  streets,”  because  these  verdant 


A  Main  Avenue  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


thoroughfares  branch  off  in  all  directions  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town.  A  walk  of  some  ten  minutes  from  the  latter  takes 
the  visitor  to  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  heart  of  the  old  part  of 
the  town,  close  to  which  are  the  world-famed  picture  galleries 
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and  the  picturesque  Bruhl  Terrace,  a  lofty  promenade  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Elbe,  which  here  runs  through  a  somewhat  deep  valley, 
on  the  heights  of  which  are  many  picturesque  resorts.  Apart 
from  the  exhibition,  a  couple  of  days  can  be  quite  profitably 


spent  in  seeing  things  in  Dresden  which  rank  with  the  chief 
treasures  of  London  or  Paris.  There  are  plenty  of  good  hotels 
and  a  greater  number  of  pensions  than  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
German  towns. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SECTIONS.— II. 


PHoto  Surveying'  and  Measurement. 

In  this  section  a  most  complete  collection  of  exhibits  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  application  of  photography  to  the  measurement  of  build- 
i  ings,  districts,  heights,  distances,  etc. ,  has  been  brought  together 
by  Professor  E.  Dolezal,  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Technical 
i  School,  and  Editor  of  the  “  Archiv  fur  Photogrammetrie.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dolezal  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  collections,  and 
his  arrangement  of  the  exhibits,  and  also  of  the  entries  in  the 
l  catalogue  in  historical  order,  makes  this  section  of  especial 
value.  As  Dr.  Dolezal  points  out  in  a  brief  introduction,  the 
methods  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  known  focal  length, 
the  measurement  of  natural  objects  and  distances  may  be  carried 
out,  are  now  of  increasing  importance.  The  surveyor  uses  them, 
particularly  in  countries  which  it  is  difficult  to  traverse ;  the 
topographer  of  mountains  employs  them  ;  they  are  of  value 
to  the  architect ;  they  are  used  by  the  meteorologist  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  height,  speed,  and  direction  of  clouds,  whilst  exten¬ 
sive  use  is  made  of  them  in  navigation  and  for  military  purposes. 
The  development  of  stereo-photogrammetry  lias  still  further 
widened  the  sphere  of  this  important  branch  of  applied  photo¬ 
graphy.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  photogrammetrie 
practice  is  that  of  Colonel  Laussedat  (No.  367-5),  of  the  village 
of  Buc,  made  in  the  year  1860,  which  shows  the  front  and  side 
elevation  of  a  church  obtained  from  the  photographic  negative 
taken  in  perspective.  An  early  example  of  a  complete  panor¬ 
amic  record  is  that  of  Chevallier,  of  the  Castle  of  Pierre- 
fonds  (No.  367-J).  With  this  instrument  an  image  in  the  shape 
of  a  narrow  ring  was  obtained  round  a  somewhat  large  central 
disc.  A  further  example  of  the  early  French  work  is  that  made 
by  Javary  and  Galibardy,  in  which  the  map  of  a  whole  valley 
was  prepared  from  photographs  made  from  three  separate 
stations.  Among  the  drawings  of  instruments  representing  the 
French  photogrammetrie  methods  are  those  of  the  cameras  of 
Laussedat  and  Javary,  Chevallier,  Mangin,  and  Rousson,  with 
the  cylindrograph  of  Moessard,  the  photo-theodolite  of  Gautier, 
and  the  photo-tachymeter  of  Mailhat,  of  Paris  (No.  367-5). 

In  illustration  of  the  development  of  photogrammetrie 
methods  in  Italy,  the  drawings  of  instruments  shown  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dolezal  include  a  diagram  of  Porro’s  panoramic  camera, 
Salmoiraghi’s  photo-theodolite,  and  a  photograph  of  Rocha’s 
photo-theodolite. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  photogrammetrie  work 
in  Berlin  (Konigl  Messbildanstalt)  contains  some  interesting 
examples  of  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
I  past  by  Dr.  Meydenbauer  in  the  way  of  recording  in  the  most 
exhaustive  manner  the  chief  buildings  and  monuments  in 
Prussia.  The  special  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  made  in 
the  workshops  of  the  Institute,  the  photographs  being  taken  on 
plates  40  x  40  cm.,  30  x  30  cm.,  or  20  x  20  cm.  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Institute  13,000  exposures  have  been  made  of 
about  1,100  buildings  in  231  different  places.  The  negatives  are 
taken  with  three  specific  purposes :  (1)  for  the  making  of 

draughtsmen’s  plans  of  the  building  ;  (2)  for  the  recording  of 
architectural  details  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  (3)  of  preparing 
ordinary  perspective  views  which,  when  considerably  enlarged, 
are  suitable  for  wall  decorations  and  for  educational  purposes. 
The  examples  shown  of  these  three  branches  of  work  carried  out 
hy  the  Institute  include  as  subjects  the  .Town  Hall  of  Bremen, 
for  the  record  of  which  96  negatives  were  made,  40  x  40  cm. 

The  drawings  shown  of  the  German  photogrammetrie  instru¬ 
ments  include  those  of  Gust  Heyde  (Dresden),  Breithaupt 


and  Son  (Cassel),  Wiechert,  constructed  for  cloud  photography, 
Schilling  (made  by  Gunther  and  Tegetmeyer,  Brunswick),  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  Koppe,  as  used  in  German  East  Africa,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Dr.  Schlichter  (made  by  L.  Tesdorph,  of  Stuttgart),  and 
of  Professor  Meydenbauer,  Professor  Laas. 

Drawings  are  also  shown  of  the  stereo-photogrammetric  out¬ 
fits  constructed  by  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss  for  various  expeditions  : 
among  the  instruments  being  the  well-known  “  Stereo-Com¬ 
parator.” 

Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Austrian  society  for  photo-gram- 
metry,  Vienna,  are  several  frames  showing  plans  obtained  by 
exposures  made  from  a  balloon,  the  photographs  representing 
the  various  views  being  embodied  in  the  plan  of  the  district 
thus  obtained.  Among  other  Austrian  work  are  two  examples 
of  the  method  used  by  Jaffe,  of  Vienna,  for  the  making  of 
panoramic  photographs  of  interiors  of  buildings.  Two  nega¬ 
tives  are  taken,  each  at  a  narrow  angle,  and  combined  together 
to  form  a  panoram  photograph  of  the  building,  the  result  being 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  obtained  by  taking  the  same 
amount  of  subject  with  a  wide-angle  lens.  (375.) 

Professor  Dolezal  also  shows  prints  and  diagrams  illustrating 
the  method  of  measuring  the  speed  and  direction  of  movement 
of  a  cloud  by  taking  two  negatives  one  within  a  short  interval 
after  the  other,  the  conditions  being  so  arranged  that  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  cloud  in  water  is  used  for  the  computation  (No.  369-19). 
In  another  set  of  photographs  and  diagrams  a  somewhat  similar 
method  of  recording  the  height  and  direction  of  movement  at 
two  successive  exposures  is  obtained  by  including  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  (No.  369-45).  Professor  Dolezal’s 
collection  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  Austrian  photo- 
grammetric  instruments  include  those  of  S.  Starke,  Dr.  A. 
Schell,  Colonel  Harth  (all  of  which  are  made  by  Starke  and 
Kammerer,  of  Vienna),  Baron  von  Htibl,  Dr.  Dokulil  (made 
by  R.  and  A.  Rost,  of  Vienna).  Other  instruments  are  the 
meteorograph  of  Dr.  Rheden  (made  by  Ressel,  1  ienna).  the 
photo-theodolite  of  Poliak  and  of  Steiner  (made  bv  Lechner, 
Vienna),  and  the  meteorograph  of  Dr.  Kostersitz. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  is  that  of  Hauptmann  Scheimpflug 
(Nos.  376 -21  to  35),  which  shows  the  reconstruction  in  a  correct 
form  of  photographs  taken  at  too  wide  an  angle  or  with  the 
|  plate  tilted  out  of  the  proper  position  of  parallelism  with  the 
vertical  planes  in  the  subject.  In  No.  38  of  the  same  collection 
is  shown  the  plan  made  of  the  Vienna  Prater  from  two  balloon 
negatives,  the  inclination  to  the  horizontal  of  the  lens  axis  being 
about  45  deg.,  the  focal  length  12  cm.,  and  the  height  of  the 
camera  about  1,400  metres.  The  further  exhibits  of  Scheimpflug 
show  the  making  of  a  complete  panorama  from  balloon  nega¬ 
tives  and  the  maps  prepared  from  these  latter.  The  only  exhibit 
representing  the  work  of  England  in  photo  gram  me  try  are  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  instruments  of  Bridges-Lee,  Dallmeyer,  and  V  arren 
de  la  Rue,  in  addition  to  the  stereo  instruments  of  Fourcado 
(made  by  Troughton  and  Simms). 

Sweden  shows  a  few  results  of  photogrammetrie  surveying, 
and  photographs  of  the  camera  of  Axel  Hanburv  and  that  of 
Eekholm  for  cloud  measurements. 

A  small  collection  of  actual  photogrammetrie  instruments 
is  exhibited,  namely,  those  of  Dr.  Th.  Dokulil  (made  by  R.  and 
A.  Rost,  Vienna),  and  that  of  Dr.  A.  Schell  (made  by  Starke 
and  Kammerer).  Both  of  these  are  stereo  instruments.  There 
is  also  the  Zenith  camera  of  Schnauder  (made  by  Toepfer  of 
!  Potsdam)  and  the  photo-theodolites  of  Dokulil  (made  by  Rost), 
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Poliak  (made  by  Lechner),  von  Hiibl  (made  by  Rost),  and  Koppe 
(made  by  Gunther  and  Taegetmeyer). 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  series  of  photographs  and 
plans  showing  the  results  of  photogrammetric  work  are  those 
sent  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  United  States.  The  former 
includes  plans  and  photographs  showing  the  survey  of  the 
Selkirk  range  carried  out  by  Arthur  Wheeler. 

Research  and  Experiment. 

In  this  section,  arranged  by  Herr  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek,  are 
collected  a  number  of  exhibits  chiefly  consisting  of  examples 
of  technical  processes  relating  to  emulsion-making,  developers, 
etc.,  which  have  latterly  been  the  subject  of  papers  in  the 
German  photographic  Press.  Thus  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer  shows  a 
number  of  illuminated  transparencies  made  with  emulsions  of 
various  silver  salts.  That  prepared  with  silver  cyanide  gives 
a  fine  blue-black  positive  transparency  of  great  vigour  which 
suits  the  subject — an  Alpine  scene.  Emulsion  prepared  with 
mercuric  iodide  gives  an  image  of  good  black  tone  though  some¬ 
what  weak  as  regards  density.  Images  are  also  shown  in  photo- 
chloride  and  photo-iodide,  the  former  of  brown  colour.  The 
photo-bromide  .allows  of  the  making  of  direct  nositives  on  short 
exposure  :  particulars  of  the  emulsion  are  -announced  to  appear 
in  “  Photographische  Ivorrespondenz.”  The  transparencies  on 
silver  iodide  in  gelatine  are  of  excellent  brown  colour,  whilst 
those  of  the  photo-chloride  in  gelatine  are  black,  and  those  of 
silver  sulphocyanide  in  gelatine,  purple-brown.  Dr.  Luppo- 
Cramer  also  shows  examples  of  the  “  development  ”  of  X-ray 
latent-images  by  exposure  to  ordinary  light.  A  very  educa¬ 
tive  exhibit  is  that  of  Professor  Luther  and  Dr.  H.  Weisz,  of 
Dresden,  showing  the  effect  of  development,  intensification, 
and  reduction  on  negatives  of  various  character :  in  each 
case  a  positive  transparency  printed  from  the  negative  -which 
has  been  treated  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect  produced  in 
each  instance.  An  exhibit  of  Otto  Mente  on  the  production 
of  halation  in  relation  to  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  film  is  also  interesting.  Dr.  Scheffer  shows  nhoto- 
micrograplis  of  sections  of  the  film  of  plates  showing  the  action 
of  various  reducers  and  intensifies,  whilst  other  exhibits  are 
those  of  Dr.  B.  Homolka  relating  to  development  with  indoxyl, 
of  Dr.  E.  Goldberg  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  moire 
effect  in  the  half-tone  process,  and  there  are  also  some  very 
interesting  stereoscopic  photographs  of  diseased  eyes  taken  by 
Professor  A.  Elsching,  of  Prague.  An  apparatus  for  the  testing 
of  shutter  speeds  is  also  shown  in  this  section  by  Dr.  R.  Birk- 
hauser,  of  Berne.  There  were  no  printed  particulars  of  the 
apparatus,  but  apparently  the  basis  of  the  method  is  a 
rotating  plate  containing  250  perforations  arranged  round  its 
edge.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  these  aoertures  which 
is  visible  in  a  mirror  when  the  rotating  screen  is  viewed 
through  the  shutter  affords  a  measure  of  the  speed  of  the  latter. 
Two  large  frames  contain  actual  filters,  and  measurements  of 
the  amount  of  light  transmitted  thereby  are  shown  by  Dr. 
Karl  Stockhauser  and  Dr.  F.  Schanz.  Thev  show  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  percentage  of  light  transmitted  ranging  from  80 
per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.,  and  include  a  greenish-coloured  filter 
prepared  by  the  exhibitors  under  the  name  of  “Euphos,’’  the 
percentage  of  light  transmitted  by  which  is  stated  to  be  from 
75  to  85  per  cent. 

The  History  of  Photography. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  sections  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  but  for  the  contribution  from  the  collection  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  Krone,  of  Dresden,  would  be  a  very  poor  collection 
indeed.  As  it  is  there  are  many  duplicate  exhibits  relating 
to  a  given  process,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  many  advances  in 


photography  in  the  past  are  unrepresented  altogether.  The 
Imperial  School  of  Graphic  Arts  in  Vienna  send  an  exhibit 
chiefly  devoted  to  process  work,  as  does  also  the  Imperial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  also  of  Vienna.  The  only  contribution  dirertly 
illustrating  the  share  taken  by  England  in  the  development 
of  photography  is  that  of  the  Autotype  Company,  consisting 
of  the  first  carbon  print  and  a  series  of  portrait  carbon  prints 
of  midget  size  made  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century.  This 
section  of  the  Dresden  exhibition  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  the  historical  collection  brought  together  at  the  1898 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Meteorological  Photography. 

Types  of  clouds  and  of  lightning  flashes  compose  the  chief 
portion  of  this  section.  Those  of  the  former  subject  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Butler  are  of  cloud  studies  taken  in  a  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict  of  South  India,  and,  apart  from  their  scientific  value,  are 
pictorially  interesting.  Another  very  interesting  photograph 
by  Mr.  Butler  is  the  enlarged  photograph  of  an  exoloding 
meteor.  Types  of  the  higher  and  lower  clouds  and  of  cloud 
movements  are  shown  by  George  A.  Clarke  of  the  Aberdeen 
Observatory,  and  the  cloud  photographs  also  shown  by  A.  G. 
von  Obermayer,  of  Vienna,  are  excellent  specimens  of  beautiful 
technical  photography  applied  to  this  purnose.  Sir  William  J. 
Lockyer  shows  photographs  of  “  black  lightning  ”  and  of  various 
types  of  clouds.  Of  another  character,  but  eoually  interesting 
in  its  way,  are  the  photographic  records  of  magnetic  disturbances 
exhibited  by  Stoneyhurst  College,  Blackburn.  Dr.  Vaughan 
Cornish  shows  a  number  of  his  well-known  photographs  of  wave 
and  ripple  formations  in  Nature.  Lightning  photographs  are 
also  shown  by  J.  Howden  Wilkie,  Paul  Georgi,  and  Professor 
Walter.  Of  particular  interest  from  the  meteorological  stand¬ 
point  are  the  photographic  records  of  barometer  readings,  shown 
by  Professor  Toepler.  The  photographs  show  the  great  delicacy 
of  the  recording  instrument,  130  millimetres  on  the  print  corre¬ 
sponding  with  one  millimetre  of  pressure  of  the  mercury 
barometer.  Mr.  John  Tennant  contributes  a  few  stereoscopic 
photographs  of  clouds  made  with  a  telephoto  lens,  which  supply 
a  very  effective  idea  of  the  size  of  cloud  structures. 

Botany,  Zoology,  and  Anthropology. 

Professor  Naumann,  in  his  introductory  comments  to  this 
section  in  the  catalogue,  emphasises  the  great — even  indispensable 
- — services  which  photography  renders  to  students  of  botany,  and 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  the  geography  and  biology  of  plants. 
But,  as  he  somewhat  caustically  adds,  the  photographs  must 
be  such  as  to  allow  the  student  to  see,  not  to  guess,  the  details 
of  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  photographs  showing  the  habitat 
of  plants  the  surroundings  require  to  be  depicted  in  proper 
perspective  and  with  satisfactory  detail.  A  lens  of  long  focus 
is  usually  necessary  in  such  cases.  Where  the  details  of  a  plant 
are  the  subject  proper  of  the  photograph  the  use  of  a  short  focus 
lens  which  dwarf  objects  beyond  the  plant  is  indicated,  and 
an  artificial  background  is  often  desirable.  Dr.  Naumann  puts 
in  a  plea  for  the  use  of  orthochromatic  methods  in  botanical 
photography.  In  the  sub-section  dealing-  with  the  physiology  of 
plants  one  very  interesting  exhibit  is  a  series  of  five  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  unfolding  of  the  night-blooming  cactus, 
Echinopsis  Eyriesi,  by  B.  Haldy.  H.  Ritter  von  Guttenberg 
shows  photo-micrographs  of  the  organs  of  sense  in  plants. 
Among  photographs  grouped  under  morphology  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  plants  a  very  fine  series  is  shown  by  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden,  Dresden,  each  plant  being  recorded  by  a 
general  view,  photographs  of  details  and.  photo-micrographs 
of  parts  of  its  structure.  The  Sachischer  Heimatsschiitz,  a 
society  for  fostering  local  study,  exhibits  a  comprehensive  series 
of  photographs  of  trees  indigenous  to  Saxony.  The  flower 
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studies  of  Walter  Kohler  call  for  special  mention.  They  are 
life-like  reproductions  taken  in  an  ordinary  room.  Dr.  Rodman 
contributes  photo-micrographs  of  pollen  and  diatoms,  and  Arthur 
Smith  stereoscopic  photographs  of  diatoms. 

The  most  interesting  section  is,  to  a  photographer,  that 
devoted  to  the  geography  of  plants,  the  first  place  in  which  should 
certainly  b©  accorded  to  J.  Ostermaier,  of  Dresden,  who  shows 
a  very  large  series  of  plants  of  Central  Europe,  in  every  case 
representing  the  subject  in  its  natural  surroundings.  The  series 
includes  an  interesting  set  of  Alpine  nlants  growing  above  the 
snow-line.  In  every  instance  there  is  mounted  with  the  mono¬ 
chrome  photograph  a  colour  print  in  the  shape  of  a  multi¬ 
colour  lithograph  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Neuke  and  Ostermaier. 
The  whole  exhibit  is.  a  model  of  its  kind.  As  fine  technical 
photography  as  any  in  the  section  is  that  of  G.  Horace  Macfar- 
land,  who  sends  a  few  photographs  of  American  plants  and 
trees.  Mr.  Macfarland  shows  a  refined  taste  in  the  mount¬ 
ing  and  lettering  of  his  prints  which  is  rarely  to  be  noticed  in 
so-called  “technical  exhibits.”  A  very  fine  series  of  plants 
photographed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  is  that  of  J. 
Hartmann.  In  the  section  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  plants 
the  photographs  are  chiefly  of  great  interest  to  botanists  and 
horticulturists,  and  show  the  very  great  value  of  photographic 
records  even  better  perhaps  than  do  other  sections. 

The  exhibits  relating  to  zoology  group  themselves  into  photo¬ 


graphs  of  animals  and  photo-micrographs  of  animal  organs  and 
tissues.  The  first  group  includes  a  great  deal  of  work  such  as  has 
been  done  in  this  country  -for  some  years,  particularly  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  types  and  habits  of  birds.  The  English  workers  repre¬ 
sented  are  R.  B.  Lodge,  one  of  whose  photographs  is  a  most 
realistic  photograph  of  an  eagle  preying  upon  the  dead  body  of 
a  horse,  and  F.  Martin  Duncan,  who  exhibits  a  number  of 
animal  photographs,  including  those  illustrating  the  protective 
mimicry  practised  by  insects.  J.  T.  Roberts  shows  some 
very  good  photographs  illustrating  the  life  history  of  the  spider 
and  frog  respectively.  Dr.  Hutchinson  contributes  colour  trans¬ 
parencies  by  the  Sanger-Shepherd  process  of  butterflies.  The 
photographs  of  birds  shown  by  R.  A.  J.  M.  Tepe  call  for  special 
mention,  as  do  also  those  of  insects  and  reptiles  by  Walter 
Kohler.  A  large  series  of  very  good  studies  of  many  animals  is 
shown  by  G.  E.  F.  iSchulz  as  transparencies.  The  set  of  coloured 
slides  by  J.  Bolle,  illustrating  the  life  history  of  the  silkworm, 
are  highly  educative,  and  would  be  more  so  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  employ  a  method  of  colour  photography  for  their  production. 

The  anthropological  section  is  not  a  large  one,  but  contains 
a  good  deal  of  ethnographic  interest,  and  more  than  enough 
to  show  how  indispensable  the  camera  is  to  the  modem  explorer. 
In  several  instances  the  quality  of  the  work  shown  is  much 
below  the  standard  of  what  should  be  accepted  in  these  days 
of  dry  plates  and  simplified  photographic  methods. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY  AT  THE  CHEMICAL 

CONGRESS. 


The  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  which  have 
been  held  during  the  past  few  days,  have  brought  to  South 
Kensington  the  leading  authorities  and  investigators  in  every 
branch  of  technical  chemistry.  In  the  section  of  photo¬ 
chemistry,  of  which  Sir  William  Abney  was  president  and  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  secretary,  the  foreign  members  who  attended 
and  read  paners  included  Professor  Namias,  Professor  Seyewetz, 
Professor  Luther,  M.  L.  P.  Clerc,  and  Herr  Richard  Jahr.  In 
a  brief  presidential  address  Sir  William  Abney  welcomed  the 
foreign  members,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  photo-chemistry  would  be  helped  towards  a 
settlement  by  the  papers  and  discussions.  He  then  gave  a  short 
resume  of  experiments  in  which  photography  had  been  applied 
for  the  measurement  of  the  fluorescing  power  of  certain  dye-s, 
as  the  result  of  which  it  could  be  stated  that  when  due  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  the  photographic  method  was  a  reliable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  eye  observations.  The  papers  read  on  Friday,  May 
28,  were  as  follows  : — MM.  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  -Seyewetz, 
recorded  the  results  of  experiments-  made  to  compare  the  reduc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  principal  developers  and  the  means  afforded 
by  them  of  increasing  or  reducing  the  degree  of  contrast  in  nega¬ 
tives.  They  found  that  as  regards  the  rendering  of  faint  expo¬ 
sures  any  developer  o-f  the  series  examined  was  as  good  as 
another.  The  bodies  experimented  with  were  pyro,  hydro- 
qumone,  metol,  adurol,  edinol,  metol-hydroquinone,  meto- 
quinone,  and  hydramine.  Of  the  various  methods  for  obtaining 
-  a  lessened  degree  of  contrast  during  development  simple  dilu¬ 
tion  with  water  served  for  all  except  hydramine  ;  those  least 
sensitive  to  such  dilution  are  hydroquinone,  metol-hydroouinone, 
meto-quinone,  adurol,  and  edinol.  Addition  of  sulphite  of  soda 
to  the  extent  of  three  volumes  of  5  per  cent,  solution  is  effective 
for  lessened  contrast  in  the  case  of  developers  such  as  diamido- 
phenol  which  work  with  alkali.  The  addition  of  further  alkali 
for  the  same  purpose  is  best  applied  to  pyro,  metol,  and  ho'-dro- 
quinone.  Increased  temperature  leads  to  lessened  contrast  only 
in  the  case  of  hydroquinone  and  adurol,  other  developers  showing 


very  little  difference  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  all  the 
developers  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  greater  contrast 
was  found  to  be  by  addition  of  bromide.  Those  which  best  lend 
themselves  to  this  means  are  pyro,  hydroquinone,  adurol,  glvcin, 
and  eikonogen. 

Professor  Namias  read  a  note  on  the  advantageous  addition  of 
boric  acid  to  the  diamidophenol  developer,  which  was  thus 
rendered  much  more  sensitive  to  the  restraining  action  of 
bromide.  With  boric  acid  in  the  developer  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  the  time  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  for  a  given  addition  of  bromide.  The 
boric  acid  also  serves  to  keep  the  developer  from  oxidation,  and 
to  prevent  any  action  upon  the  screen. 

A  further  paper  by  Professor  Namias  dealt  with  the  oxidation 
of  sulphite  in  solution  alone  or  in  mixed  solution  with  developers. 
It  was  found  that  addition  of  caustic  alkali  retarded  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphite,  whilst  carbonated  alkalies  increased  the 
rapidity  of  oxidation.  Bisulphite  of  soda  was  without  effect. 
When  hydroquinone  was  mixed  with  the  sulphite,  caustic  s  da 
was  found  to  accelerate  oxidation,  carbonate  of  soda  less  so.  In 
the  case  of  the  developers  hydroquinone.  glvcin,  and  metol,  it 
was  found  that  both  the  sulphite  and  the  developer  oxidised 
more  slowly  when  present  together  in  the  solution  than  when 
in  separate  solutions. 

M.  L.  P.  Clerc  read  a  paper  on  pyramided  developer*  which 
consists  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  diparaphenylolamine.  The 
developer  can  be  made  up  either  with  sulphite  only  or  with  a 
caustic  alkali.  When  the  quantity  of  the  latter  corresponds 
only  to  that  necessary  for  the  liberation  of  the  diparaphenyh -la- 
mine  by  neutralising  the  sulphuric  acid  the  development  is  little 
more  rapid  or  energetic  than  when  the  pyramidol  is  used  in 
neutral  sulphite  solution.  When  the  alkali  is  used  in  Quantity 
to  saturate  the  hydroxyl  groups  a  very  energetic  developer  is 
obtained.  A  solution  of  pyramidol  made  up  with  dilute  acetic 

*  Prepared  by  the  Brugg  Chemical  Co.,  Aargau,  Switzerland. 
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acid  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  glycerine  forms  a 
physical  developer  suitable  for  the  development  of  faintly  printed 
P.O.P. 

Professor  Narnias  also  read  a  short  note  on  the  use  of  thiocar- 
bamide  ill  gold-toning  baths.  He  recommended  the  use  of  oxalic 
or  lactic  acid  for  use  with  the  thiocarbamide  ;  in  place  of  the 
latter  the  allyl-thiocarbamide  could  be  used,  and  gave  an  equally 
permanent  toning  bath. 

Professor  Narnias  further  described  a  method  of  converting 
transparencies  into  a  condition  in  which  an  image  consisting 
of  a  basic  dye  was  formed,  as  in  the  diachrome  process  of  l)r. 
Traube.  The  developed  transparency  was  bleached  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  lead  ferricyanide,  the  bleached  image  consisting  of  the 
ferrocyanides  of  lead  and  silver.  The  latter  was'  removed  by  a 
suitable  solvent  and  the  remaining  lead  ferrocyanide  converted 
into  sulphate,  which  latter  acted  as  a  mordant  of  the  basic  dye 
and  could  always  be  removed,  leaving  only  the  dyed  image,  by 
means  of  a  bath  of  hypo. 

The  session  of  Friday  concluded  with  two  other  papers,  one 
by  L.  H.  Friedburg  relating  to  the  making  of  prints  by  reflected 
light  from  an  opaque  original  on  the  lines  of  the  Playertype. 
The  author’s  experiments  confirmed  the  theory  of  Dr.  R.  A. 
Reiss  that  the  action  was  due  to  the  various  reflective  powers  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  original.  A  note  on  the  action  of  the 
ammonium  persulphate  reducer  was  read  by  J.  Hertzbergs. 

On  Saturday  morning  visits  were  paid  by  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  Photographic  School  of  the  Regent  Street  Polv- 
technic,  where,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Howard  Farmer,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  take  Autochrome  portraits  of  the  visitors, 
and  to  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court,  where 
Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  had  arranged  for  demonstrations  of  photo¬ 
engraving  processes. 

The  Monday  session  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Liippo- 
Cramer  describing  some  very  interesting  phenomena  relating  to 
the  latent  image  produced  by  light,  Rontgen  and  other  rays. 
The  author  showed  that  the  latent  image  in  a  gelatine  emulsion 
plate  caused  by  the  X-rays  might  be  developed  simply  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  light.  He  had  sent  with  his  paper  plates  which  contained 
such  latent  images,  and  on  exposure  of  the  naked  plates  to  an 
arc  light  a  reasonably  strong  image  made  its  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes. 

A  note  on  the  reversal  of  the  photographic  image  by  Wilder 
D.  Bancroft  described  experiments  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  a  sensitiser  (reducing  agent)  is  present  in  the  film 
during  exposure  the  increased  intensity  of  the  silver  image  masks 
the  reversal.  When  an  oxidising  agent  is  present  a  check  is 
put  on  the  production  of  density  and  a  clearer  reversal  is  obtained. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Monday’s  proceedings  were  those 
relating  to  the  sensitometry  of  photographic  plates,  which  sub¬ 
ject  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  in  the 
form  of  a  report  on  the  present  methods.  The  author  briefly 
reviewed  past  systems  of  measuring  plate  speeds  from  the  days 
when  plates  were  marked  as  so  many  times  wet  plate  to  the 
modem  use  of  the  H.  and  D.,  Scheiner,  and  other  methods.  He 
briefly  described  the  apparatus  employed  for  making  rapid 
sensitometric  measurements,  such  as  were  necessary  for  a  plate 
factory  both  for  ordinary  and  colour-sensitive  plates. 

A  further  short  paper  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  brought  forward 
two  very  interesting  points  relating  to  the  accurate  sensitometric 
measurements  of  plates.  He  showed  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
plates — that  is,  those  not  isold  as  colour-sensitive — the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  might  nevertheless 
he  such  as  would  affect  the  densities  obtained  by  exposure  to  an 
artificial  source  of  light  to  a  very  considerable  extent  sufficient 
to  lead  to  quite  misleading  values  of  speed  being  obtained.  A 
further  cause  of  discrepancy  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  use 
of  intermittent  exposure,  such  as  that  obtained  with  a  sector 
wheel  and  a  continuous  exposure  by  time.  The  paper  was  offered 


as  a  preliminary  to  a  full  account  of  the  experiments  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly. 

Sir  William  Abney  said  he  was  verv  glad  to  find  a  practical 
photographic  chemist  pointing  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  inter¬ 
mittent  method  of  exposure.  He  himself  had  been  preaching 
the  unreliability  of  that  method  for  many  year’s.  The  error  was 
particularly  marked  when  dealing  with  slow  plates,  and  he 
strongly  emphasised  the  necessity  of  sensitometric  measure¬ 
ments  being  passed  upon  exposure  for  continuous  periods  of 
time.  The  effect  of  the  scatter  of  light  in  measuring  densities 
was  also  a  source  of  differences  which  had  to  be  allowed  for. 
Dr.  Mees  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  measurements  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  sector  method  of  intermittent  exposure 
might  be  made  with  due  accuracy.  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard  remarked 
that  the  intermittent  method  might  become  particularly  inac¬ 
curate  when  desensitisers  were  present  in  the  plate. 

A  further  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Krohn,  in  which 
he  suggested  an  international  method  of  marking  the  speed  of 
dry  plates,  the  suggestion  being  the  use  of  a  description  of  slow,, 
rapid,  extra  rapid,  etc.,  for  plates  coming  between  certain  limits 
of  speed.  Mr.  Krohn’s  paper  detailed  a  number  of  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  require  to  be  taken  in  obtaining  comparable  measure¬ 
ments  of  plate  speeds.  Arising  out  of  the  discussion,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Abney  proposed  that  an  English  committee  should  be 
formed  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  most  advisable  methods  of 
sensitometry  for  presentation  to  a  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Congress.  He  suggested  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  should  be  asked  to  take  up  the  matter. 

A  paper  on  the  sensitiveness  of  Eder’s  solution  (of  mercuric 
oxalate)  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  Wintlier,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  small  quantities  of  ferric  chloride  solution  caused  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  sensitiveness  from  1  up  to  12,000.  Other  papers  read 
during  the  session  were  on  the  latent  image  and  its  development 
by  H.  Reeb,  the  action  of  temperature  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates  by  A.  Popovitsky,  and  on  the  action  of  sensitisers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  silver  bromide  in  emulsion  plates  by  S.  de  Prokou- 
dine-Gorsky.  A  note  by  Maximilian  Toch  related  to  the  photo¬ 
chemical  deterioration  of  oil  paintings. 

Tuesday’s  proceedings  related  largely  to  photo-mechanical 
work.  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  read  a  paper  on  the  present  methods, 
of  etching  used  in  photo-mechanical  processes,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gamble  on  acid  resists  employed  as  a  means  of  etching  in  relief 
and  intaglio  on  metals  and  glass  or  in  photo-lithographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  also  'for  the  protection  of  vessels  holding  etching  solu¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Charles  W.  'Gamble  contributed  a  paper  on  the  cause 
of  variations  in  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  mixtures  of  colloid 
bodies  with  bichromates.  A  paper  on  methods  of  preparing 
agar-agar  for  use  in  the  making  of  photographic  emulsions  was 
gFven  by  W.  F.  Cooper,  W.  H.  Nuttall,  and  G.-  A.  Freak.  The 
paper  described  the  preparation  of  agar  emulsions  and  the 
chemical  precautions  necessary  iff  preparing  them.  Other 
papers  down  for  reading  at  the  morning  session  included  one  by 
R.  M.  Reichenbach  on  photographic  films  of  nitro-cellulose  and 
a  note  by  J.  Ramos  suggesting  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
photo-relief. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  N.  Hartley 
described  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  discovering  the 
diactinic  properties  of  organic  substances  available  as  mounting 
materials  for  microscopic  objects,  and  to  be  used  as  liquids  for 
immersion  lenses  constructed  of  uviol  glass  or  quartz.  The 
paper  gave  the  best  solvents  for  a  metastyrol  mounting  material, 
together  with  the  refractive  index  of  each  for  the  D  line,  the 
solubility  of  metastyrol  in  each  liquid,  together  with  other  data 
necessary  for  employing  the  liquids  for  high  nower  immersion 
photo-micrography. 

The  other  papers  were  as  follows  : — MM.  A.  and  L.  Lumi&re 
and  A.  Seyewetz  read  a  note  on  the  simplified  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  Autochrome  plates,  and  of  the  system  to  be  followed  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  for  the  compensation  of  errors  of  exposure  ;  Mr. 
Howard  Farmer  gave  an  account  of  the  reproduction  of  Auto- 
chromes  by  means  of  three-colour  typographic  printing,  detail- 
I  ing  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  securing  diffusion  when  preparing 
three  colour-sensation  transparencies  from  the  Autochrome.  A 


paper  by  Capt.  W.  J.  Stomm  was  also  on  the  agenda.  It  deal, 
with  the  various  colour  screen-plates  now  upon  the -market. 
The  last  paper  was  that  by  Mr.  R.  Vincent  on  a  simple  and 
effective  method  of  preparing  collodion  emulsion  for  trichromatic 
process  work. 


STUDIO  PORTRAITS  WITH  NATURAL  BACKGROUNDS. 


Not  a  few  portraitists  at  the  present  time,  more  especially  those 
at  seaside  and  other  pleasure  and  health  resorts,  are  doubtless 
considering  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  novelties  that 
they  can  utilise  in  such  a  way  as  will,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  attract  business  to  their  establishments  during  the 
coming  holiday  season.  In  some  places  this  is  but  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  really  a  local  photographer’s  harvest,  as  very 
frequently  during  this  brief  period  his  receipts  exceed  the 
takings  of  all  the  other  portion  of  the  year  put  together.  There¬ 
fore  many  will  be  glad  of  any  practical  hints  that  may  be  likely 
to  increase  those  returns. 

It  has  been  somewhat  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  photo¬ 
graphers  in  places  such  as  I  have  now  in  mind  make  so  little 
use  of  local  scenery  as  backgrounds  to  their  portraits.  Every¬ 
one  who  spends  a  few  days’  holiday  away  from  home  makes  a 
rule  of  sending  friends  picture  postcard  views  of  the  places 
they  visit,  but  portraits  of  themselves,  with  the  view  as  a 
background,  would  be  far  more  highly  appreciated.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  some  few  photographers  have  had  such  back¬ 
grounds  painted  from  photographs  they  have  supplied,  or  may 
have  painted  them  for  themselves,  but  the  numbers  of  them 
are  not  great.  When  this  has  been  clone  the  backgrounds  have 
been  limited  to  one  or  two,  so  that  there  is  no  great  variety  for 
sitters  to  select  from.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  cost  of 
the  backgrounds,  also  to  the  fact  that  these  painted  scenes  are 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  show  that  they  are  painted 
properties  and  nothing  more — and  have  a  stagey  look. 

There  is,  however,  a  quite  simple  method  that  has  more  than 
once  been  referred  to  in  these  columns,  of  producing  portraits 
in  the  studio  with  backgrounds  taken  direct  from  nature.  This, 
of  course,  is  done  by  double  printing.  Now  double  printing  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  being  troublesome  and  difficult  work,  and 
requiring  considerable  skill  in  order  to  avoid  the  juncture  of 
the  two  printings  from  showing  in  the  finished  picture.  That, 
however,  is  a  fallacy,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present  procedure 
is  concerned,  for  if  the  method  to  be  described  is  followed  the 
^hing  is  reduced  to  mere  child’s  play,  and  can  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  printer  without  any  previous  training  being  necessary, 
ft  must  not  be  assumed  that,  simple  as  the  way  is,  these  pictures 
"an  be  produced  at  the  price  of  cheap  postcards.  It  is  only  suit¬ 
able  for  portraits  of  the  better  kind — say,  cabinets.  For  such 
pictures  considerably  higher  prices  could  be  obtained  beyond 
the  usual  ones — say,  fifty  or  more  per  cent.  The  method  is  as 
follows  :  — 

In  the  first  place  a  fair  stock  of  negatives  of  the  different 
scenes  that  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  photographer  as 
t>eing  of  interest  to  sitters  should  be  obtained.  The  present  is 
'he  best  time  in  the  whole  year  for  securing  them,  as  the  foliage 
s  thin  and  delicate  in  tint.  In  taking  the  views  some  little 
consideration  should  be  given  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
subject  to  be  included,  so  that  it  will  suitably  accord  with  the 
Portraits.  It  is  well,  for  convenience  sake,  to  take  the  back- 
pound  pictures  on  plates  somewhat  larger  than  are  to  be  the 
mal  pictures,  as  then  different  portions  can  be  utilised  to  suit 
be  subject.  Many  photographers  already  have  a  good  stock  of 
negatives  of  local  scenery  which  they  publish.  These  may  well 
Je  brought  in  for  our  present  purpose. 


In  taking  the  negatives  they  should  be  fully  exposed^  as  if 
under-exposed  the  shadows  would  be  too  strong  and  heavy  in 
the  portrait  picture.  In  the  development  they  should  be  made 
fairly  vigorous,  but  not  too  dense,  otherwise  the  background 
will  appear  much  too  pronounced.  Having  got  our  negatives, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  number  of  them  so  that  sitters  will 
have  a  good  variety  to  select  from,  I  will  now  describe  the  way 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

The  sitter,  who  should  be  in  walking  or  outdoor  costume,  is 
posed  in  the  studio,  and  here  care  must  be  taken  that  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  figure  is  in  unison  with  the  landscape  that  is  to  be 
used.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  sitter  were  lighted 
from  one  direction  and  the  landscape  or  seascape  from  the 
opposite,  the  thing  would  be  little  short  of  ludicrous.  The 
sitter  must  be  posed  before  a  very  light,  though  not  white,  plain, 
or  shaded  from  the  bottom  background,  and  taken  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  The  reason  why  a  quite  white  background  should 
not  be  used  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  A  grass  mat  will  make 
a  suitable  foreground  if  the  background  is  to  be  a  landscape  or 
woodland  scene,  and  one  of  baize  will  serve  for  a  seascape. 

The  prints  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way  on  albumen  or 
colloclium.  paper,  when  the  portrait  will  of  course  show  against  a 
very  light  grey  background.  The  printed  figure  is  then  painted 
over  with  gamboge — only  a  very  thin  coating  is  necessary.  This 
work  does  not  take  long,  as  a  girl  after  a  very  little  experience 
can  do  a  dozen,  with  single  figure,  in  less  than  that  number  of 
minutes.  On  this  print  the  view  negative  is  printed,  and  not 
too  deeply.  All  the  little  extra  work  is  now  completed,  and 
the  print  is  toned  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  washing 
out  the  silver  from  the  paper,  before  the  prints  are  toned,  the 
gamboge  is  entirely  dissolved  away  and  leaves  no  trace  of  stain 
behind,  and  toning  and  fixing  proceed  as  usual.  Gelatine 
P.O.P. ’s  are  not  suitable  for  the  work,  for  the  reason  that  the 
gamboge  would  be  absorbed  by  the  gelatine,  and  would,  with 
most  of  them,  show  a  yellow  stain  when  the  picture  is 
finished.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  either  albumen  or  collo- 
clium  papers  must  be  employed,  as  with  them  there  is  no  such 
trouble. 

It  was  mentioned  just  now  that  a  quite  white  background 
should  not  be  used  for  the  sitter.  If  it  were,  the  landscape,  when 
printed,  would  be  too  pronounced  as  well  as  inartistic,  and  thus 
greatly  detract  from  the  portrait  part  of  the  picture.  Further¬ 
more  the  light  grey  tint,  while  subduing  somewhat  the  force  of 
the  landscape,  gives  an  atmosphere  between  the  sitter  and  back¬ 
ground,  and  conveys  the  idea  that  it  is  a  distant  scene.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  incongruities  must  be  avoided.  Indoor  fur¬ 
niture,  for  instance,  would  look  ridiculous  in  a  picture  with  a 
natural  landscape  or  seascape  background,  though  outdoor  ac¬ 
cessories,  such  as  stiles,  gates,  etc.,  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage,  if  employed  with  judgment. 

From  what  has  been  described  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
production  of  portraits  in  the  studio  with  backgrounds  taken 
direct  from  nature  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  that  such  pictures 
cost  no  more,  beyond  a  slight  extra  trouble,  than  those  made 
in  the  usual  manner.  If  portraitists  in  such  places  as  we  have 
in  mind  were  to  make  a  feature  of  these  pictures,  and  well  adver¬ 
tise  them  in  the  locality,  they  would  no  doubt  find  the  thing 
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remunerative  as  well  as  being  a  means  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  studio.  For  these  pictures  much  higher  prices  than  those 
for  ordinary  portraits  could  be  obtained,  and  these  prices  might 
further  be  enhanced  by  giving  the  customer  the  option  of  having 


different  backgrounds  from  which  to  select.  No  extra  trouble 
is  involved  in  producing  a  dozen  portraits  each  with  a  different 
background  than  in  making  them  all  with  one. 

H.  M.  Taskard. 


OXALATE  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  PAPER  AND  FABRICS  COATED 

WITH  IRON  AND  SILVER  SALTS. 


[In  the  following  article,  from  the  “  Bulletin  of  Photography,” 
of  printing.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  oxalate  developer  that 
from  the  allied  platinum  process.  An  oxalate  developer  has  not 
if  it  can  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  mixture  of  borax  and 

At  the  present  day  there  are  a  number  of  different  preparations 
of  various  iron  salts  for  the  coating  of  paper  with  a  sensitive  surface, 
and  changing  the  colour  of  the  deposit  by  an  after-toning  with  the  salt 
of  some  other  metal.  The  Kallitype  process  and  the  blue  print  process 
are  all  capable  of  being  varied  to  give  different  colours,  or  they  may 
be  toned  to  secure  the  colour  desired.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
many  of  these  substitution  colours  can  be  relied  upon  for  lasting 
qualities,  or,  in  other  words,  they  cannot  be  considered  permanent, 
or  of  even  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  dampness,  and 
light.  The  blue  print,  which  consists  of  cyanide  of  iron,  if  kept  dry, 
is  one  of  the  most  permanent  products  of  the  iron  salts. 

The  prints  that  appear  to  be  the  most  fadable,  made  with  the  salts 
of  iron,  are  those  where  the  image  is  produced  by  some  organic  body, 
forming  a  component  part  of  the  sensitiser  with  the  iron  salt,  par¬ 
ticularly  gelatine.  In  the  case  of  platinum  paper,  the  use  of  the  iron 
salt  is  to  secure  such  an  image  that,  by  the  altered  chemical  condition 
in  changing  a  ferric  salt  into  a  ferrous,  more  or  less  in  degree,  is 
the  cause  of  the  platinum  salt,  which  is  in  combination  with  the  iron 
in  the  sensitive  coating,  giving  up  the  platinum  when  brought  in 
contact  with  a  free  oxalate  in  solution.  In  this  case  the  iron  salt  is 
employed  only  to  produce  a  provisional  image,  and  becomes  eliminated 
in  the  acid  clearing  solution  and  after  washings,  leaving  a  beautiful 
image  in  platinum.  In  the  proces's  given  here  the  iron  salt  acts  in 
much  the  same  way,  only  that  an  image  in  silver  is  produced  instead 
of  platinum  also  by  development,  which  image  can  be  toned  before 
fixation  in  gold  or  platinum,  or  both,  not  only  upon  paper  but  upon 
such  fabrics  as  sateen  or  any  kind  of  cotton  goods,  but  not  upon  silk. 

A  photograph  upon  silk  made  according  to  the  formula  here  given  does 
not  possess  the  brilliancy  that  is  possessed  by  the  same  method  upon 
sateen  or  any  kind  of  cotton  goods.  The  image  upon  silk  appears 
to  be  sunken  into  the  material,  and  a  thin,  washed-out  appearance 
upon  the  surface.  Some  qualities  of  note-paper  are  well  suited  for 
this  process,  but  the  best  paper  is  that  kind  that  is  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  ;  they  can  be  used  without  any  previous  sizing. 

Having  obtained  a  few  feet  of  Steinbach  paper,  or  any  other  good 
make,  cut  into  pieces  about  8in.  wide  and  2ft.  long,  note  the  back  of 
the  sheets  by  a  lead  pencil  mark,  then  prepare  the  following  sensi¬ 


tising  solution  :  — 

No.  1. 

Distilled  water  (hot)  .  4  oz. 

Citric  acid  (crystals)  .  1  oz. 

No.  2. 

Distilled  water  .  8  oz. 

Ammonio  citrate  iron  (greeh  crystals)  .  1  oz. 

No.  3. 

Distilled  water  (hot)  .  4  oz. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  oz. 


Each  of  these  solutions  should  be  mixed  in  amber -coloured  glass 
bottles,  shake  the  contents  well,  so  that  the  crystals  all  dissolve, 
then  pour  No.  1  into  No.  2,  shake  the  mixture,  then  add  No.  3,  and 
shake  the  mixture  vigorously. 

The  mixing  and  using  can  be  carried  out  by  gaslight  of  feeble 
intensity,  or  an  oil  lamp  or  an  incandescent  electric  light,  if  not  more 
than  sixteen  candle-power.  This  mixture  must  be  filtered  through 
a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  pressed  lightly  into  the  neck  of  a  glass 
funnel.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  pour  some  of  the  solution 
into  a  glass  tumbler,  place  the  tumbler  in  a  saucer;  this  will  catch 


attention  is  drawn  to  the  uses  of  the  silver-iron  or’  Kallitype  process 
it  is  a  new  prescription  in  this  process,  since  it  ils  directly  derived 
been  used  largely  for  Kallitype  papers,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
Rochelle  salt  usually  employed. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

any  liquid  that  may  become  spilled.  Lay  the  sheet  of  paner  back 
dowm  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  brush  the  surface  carefully  all  over, 
using  a  2in.  camel’s  hair  brush  mounted  in  rubber  (a  metal-mounted 
brush  must  not  be  used ;  it  wTill  cause  the  silver  to  precipitate  in 
a  black  powdery  mass).  When  the  sheet  of  paper  has  been  evenly 
coated  it  may  be  dried  by  any  convenient  source  of  heat — a  gas  stove 
is  well  suited — by  suspending  the  sheets  above  the  flame,  over  which 
is  placed  a  piece  of  perforated  tin  plate.  When  dry,  the  paper 
must  be  coated  again  and  suspended  by  the  opposite  end  to  the  last 
coating.  As  soon  as  dry,  the  paper  can  be  cut  into  suitable  sizes 
and  kept  under  pressure  in  a  printing  frame,  or  it  may  be  rolled 
up  and  kept  in  a  tin  case,  the  same  as  platinum  paper.  The  printing 
may  be  done  by  direct  sunlight,  in  diffused  light,  or  by  arc  light. 
Some  sateen  should  be  prepared  and  dried  at  the  same  time,  and 
dried  in  just  the  same  way,  only  the  middle  of  the  fabric  should 
be  sensitised,  if  it  is  intended  to  print  a  vignette  or  oval. 

Printing  the  Image. 

Take  any  suitable  negative;  place  it  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame; 
lay  the  piece  of  sensitive  paper  upon  it  and  expose  to  the  light.  The 
progress  of  printing  can  be  examined  by  a  weak  light  just  the  same 
as  ordinary  printing-out-  paper.  As  soon  as  the  print  is  about  halt 
done,  remove  it  from  the  frame,  place  it  aside  and  print  a  piece  of 
fabric  the  same  way.  A  test  can  now  be  made  by  development. 

Oxalate  Developer. 

Dissolve  in  hot  water  the  following  and  use  it  at  a  temperature 
of  160  to  180  deg.  Fahr.  :  — 


Potassium  oxalate  .  6  oz. 

Water  (hot)  .  50  oz. 

Oxalic  acid  .  1  dram. 


Place  about  20oz.  of  this  in  a  clean  enamelled  tray ;  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  even ;  then  dip,  without  stopping,  the  paper  print  into  this ; 
development  will  take  place  instantly ;  a  brilliant  red-brown  image 
will  result.  Place  this  into  cold  water ;  take  the  printed  fabric, 
dip  that  into  the  hot  developer,  then,  in  an  instant,  a  strong  image 
will  appear.  Place  this  also  into  cold  water.  Print  all  that  may 
be  required  in  the  same  way.  Develop  and  wash  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water,  then  place  the  prints,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  into 
an  ordinary  gold  and  borax  toning  bath ;  the  quantity  of  gold  must  j 
be  only  half  the  amount  used  for  ordinary  toning,  and  the  older  the 
bath  the  better.  Watch  the  change  of  colour;  only  a  faint  change 
must  take  place.  Now  wash  the  prints  in  two  changes  of  water  | 
and  fix  in  a  plain  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  consisting  of  3  oz.  of  , 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  20  oz.  of  water.  The  fixing  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  five  or  six  minutes.  The  prints  must  now  be  well  washed 
and  dried.  They  can  then  be  trimmed  for  mounting,  or,  if  the  paper 
is  very  thick,  allowed  to  remain  without  mounting. 

The  fabric  will  present  a  beautiful  blue-black  image,  very  brilliant. 
It  will  be  well  on  the  .surface)  and  half-way  into  the  fabric.  This 
class  of  print  can  be  well  dried,  and  will  lie  quite  flat  if  squeegeed 
upon  a  ferrotype  plate,  or  it  may  be  wrung  nearly  dry  and  ironed 
between  a  clean  folded  towel  or  a  piece  of  washed-out  muslin,  and 
finally  by  passing  the  warm  flat  iron  over  the  surface  of  the  print. 
This  class  of  print  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed  in  clean 
water,  and  ironed  at  any  time.  In  fact,  prints  made  upon  sateen, 
14  x  17  say,  from  a  negative  11  x  14,  either  portrait  or  view,  when 
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stitched  along  each  side  and  mounted  between  two  rollers,  finished  at 
the  ends  with  an  acorn  or  heavy  brass-headed  nail,  and  silk  cord 
attached  for  hanging  against  the  wall,  form  a.  fine  piece  of  photo¬ 
graphic  tapestry,  unique  in  appearance  and  novel  in  style,  while  the 
paper  prints  can  be  secured  in  colour  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  rich 
violet. 

The  sensitising  solution  will  keep  in  good  working  order  for  a  year 
or  longer,  while  the  sateen  and  prepared  paper  will  also  keep  good 
for  several  months  if  kept  dry  and  away  from  actinic  light. 

A.  J.  Jarman. 

- » 

AN  ARGUMENT  ABOUT  SHOWING  PROOFS. 

(A  Note  in  “The  Bulletin  of  Photography.”) 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  among  photographers  as  to 
where  is  the  better  place  to  display  proofs — -whether  to  get  the 
customer  to  come  to  the  studio  and  there  show  them,  of  course ;  or 
to  mail  the  proofs  to  the  sitter’s  home.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
photographer,  from  an  artistic  point,  vastly  prefers  the  customer’s 
presence  at  the  studio,  but  there  is  also  another  matter  of  great 
importance  to  be  reckoned  with — orders.  At  the  studio  the  pictures 
can  be  shown  as  the  artist  wishes  them— proper  older,  proper  light, 
amid  proper  surroundings,  and,  greatest  of  all,  with  suggestions  and 
comments  that,  if  followed,  will  result  in  a  selection  that  will  be 
highly  creditable  to  the  photographer.  On  the  other  hand,  has  a 
photographer  the  right  to  show  proofs  that,  when  finished,  will  not 
do  him  credit?  .  We  think  not.  He  has  his  own  interests  to  look 
after  as  well  as  those  of  his  customers.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  is  not  policy  to  show  proofs  that  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  photographer.  Then,  why  should  he  hesitate  to  send 
proofs  by  mail  where  there  is  no  professional  help  to  make  a  selection  ? 

It  is  certainly  less  trouble  for  the  photographer,  if  selection  can  be 
made  without  his  help.  There  is  an  argument  raised  by  some  that  if 
the  selection  of  proofs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  customer’s  whole 
family — which  is  the  -case  "when  they  are  sent  bv  mail — that  nobody 
is  suited,  and  the  only  result  is  a  resitting.  If  this  is  the  -case  and 
Ehe  photographer  doesn’t  dare  show  proofs  without  a  line  of  talk  by 
himself — why  then,  he  had  better  close  up  his  studio  and  learn  a 
trade. 

The  question  now  narrows  down — where  are  the  larger  orders 
coming  from :  home  proofs  or  studio  proofs  ? 

At  the  studio  the  photographer  may  and  may  not,  by  showing  the 
?ood.  points  of  several  proofs,  talk  the  customer  into  ordering  more 
than  he  had  originally  intended.  The  chances  are  that  if  there  is 
in  increase  it  will  be  very  slight.  Now,  let  us  see  what  happens  when 
-he  proofs  are  sent  home. 

Placing  proofs  in  the  hands  of  the  customer  makes  his  friends  and 
amily  the  judges — they  are  not  all  suited  with  any  particular  one, 
md  it  takes  several  poses  to  satisfy  them- ;  and,  what’s  more,  every 
>ne  of  the  family  and  all  of  the  friends  want  a  picture  ;  so  the 
lustom-er,  to  keep  peace,  instead  of  ordering  a  single  dozen  of  one 
find,  orders  copies  of  several  poses,  with  a  grand  total  of,  say,  two 
lozen. 

* 

PbotO'iflecDanicai  notes. 

.  -»Oo  - 

Mercury  - Vapour  Lamps  in  Process. 

A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  considerable  boom  in  mercury 
ap-our  lamps,  -but  at  that  time  the  lamps  were  not  so  satisfactory 
s  to  make  their  adoption  in  any  way  economical.  They  ha\  e, 
owev-er,  latterly  been  much  improved,  particularly  with  regaid  to 
re  glass  tubes,  as  these  -can  now  be  obtained  of  English  m-anuf ac¬ 
ne  of  guaranteed  life,  and  also  in  regard  to-  the  method  of  lighting, 
amps  are  now  supplied  which  light  merely  from  the  switch,  oi  ha/v  o 
a  automatic  tilting  device.  These  improvements  greatly  simplify 
ie  use  of  the  lamps,  and  -supposing  they  -could  be  made  of  a  suit- 
file  shape  and  on  a  suitable  holder  to  -stand  close  to  the.  copj , 
lev  would  seem  to  be  a  much  more  perfect  form  of  illumination 
>r  black  and  white  copies  than  arc  lamps.  The  cost  for  cuiient 


is  about  the  same  when  placed  at  the  same  distance  as  an  arc, 
which  being  a  point  source  must  be  some  little  distance  away, 
but  the  mercury  vapour  lamps  not  being  a  point  light  source,  and 
moreover,  not  anything  like  so  hot  as  the  arc,  can  be  placed  very 
much  closer  to  the  copy,  thereby  shortening  the  exposure.  This 
makes  them  really  cheaper  than  the  arc  in  cost  of  current,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  Ho  expense  for  carbons.  Provided  the  glasses 
do  not  break,  there  is  practically  no  expense  at  all  in  running  other 
than  the  current  co-st.  We  hear  of  one  large  photo-engraver  in 
England  who  has  adopted  them  throughout,  and  finds  the  saving 
in  bis  electric  light  bill  has  amply  justified  his  action.  Of  course, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  any 
sort  of  copying  except  black  and  white,  as  the  light  consists  only 
of  narrow  regions  of  green,  blue,  violet  and  ultra-violet,  and  most, 
coloured  objects  copied  under  them  would,  of  course,  be  very 
incorrectly  rendered,  so  far  as  colour  values  are  concerned.  But 
black  and  white  originals  can  be  produced,  because  when  an 
ordinary  plate  or  we-ti  -collodion  is  used  the  only  light  having 
any  effect-  on  it  is  the  ultra-violet,  violet  and  blue ;  the  black 
absorbs-  all  the  light  to  which  the  plate  is  sensitive,  Avhile  the 
white  reflects  it,  and  therefore  correct  tone  values  will  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  L.C.C.  ScH  ool  of  Photo-En^ravin^, 

The  report  of  the  Bolt  Court  School  for  the  season  1907-8  has  now 
been  published  by  the  London  County  Council,  and,  as  in  previous 
years,  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  of  students’  work.  The 
report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  individual  students  was  626,  as  compared  with  567  in  the 
previous  session.  The  increase  is  due  to  students  in  the  new  classes 
for  stationers  and  paper-makers.  Among  the  specimens  of  line  and 
half-tone  plate-making,  photogravure,  etc.,  contained  in  the  report 
is  one  very  interesting  example  of  three-colour  printing  on  a  matt- 
surface  non-loaded  paper.  This  paper  has  been  produced  by  Messrs. 
Dickenson  from  rag  fibre  of  the  highest  class  which  is  thoroughly 
washed.  After  bleaching  to  remove  all  perishable  residues  from  it, 
a  very  durable  paj>er,  capable  of  giving  a  durable  impression,  is  thus 
produced,  whilst  the  lightness  'and  agreeable  surface  of  the  paper 
cause  one  to  hope  that  Mr.  Newton  and  his  colleagues  at  Bolt  Court 
can  convince  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  advantages  of  such 
papers  on  aesthetic  and  hygienic  grounds. 


patent  Dews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May 

17  and  22 : — 

Apparatus. — No.  11,846.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  treating 
cinematograph  films  after  exposure.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell 
Street,  Goswell  Road,  London. 

Dry-Mounting. — No.  11,872.  Improvements  in  metal  folders  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  dry-mounting  of  photographic  prints 
or  the  like.  George  Wilson  Morgan,  121,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  11,993.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
photographic  cameras  of  the  type  known  as  reflecting  or  reflex 
cameras.  Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  24,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 

Films.— No.  11.994.  Improved  film  for  use  in  cinematograph  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  like.  Austin  Edwards,  23,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London. 

Cameras. — No.  11,995.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  maga¬ 
zine  cameras  for  photographic  purposes.  Lrnest  Stones,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  12,105.  Improvements  in  focal-plane  shutters  for 
photographic  cameras.  Herbert  George  Chessher,  trading  as  Telia 
Camera  Co.,  31,  Basinghall  Street,  London. 

Development. — No.  12.120.  Means  for  determining  the  relative 
times  of  development  of  photographic  plates  or  films  for  different 
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temperatures.  Alfred  Watkins,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs. — -No.  12,141.  Improvements  relating  to  cinemato¬ 
graphs.  Charles  West,  9  , Warwick  Court,  Gray’s  Inn,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  ' 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Stereoscopes.— -No.  9,507,.  1908  (May  1,  1908).  The  invention  re¬ 
lates  to  a  stereoscope  in  which,  whilst  the  distance  between  the 
eyes  and  the  picture  is  fixed,  the  eye  prisms  can  be  adjusted  in 
various  ways  to  the  pictures  alike  as  regards  their  distance  from 
the  eye  and  the  picture  and  their  distance  from  one  another, 
enabling  pictures  of  any  size  to  be  observed  with  the  same  stereo¬ 
scope.  The  manner  in  which  the  prisms  have  to  be  put  farther 
from  the  eyes  and  nearer  to  each  other  for  the'  purpose  of  observing 
pictures  which  are  unusually  small  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
observations. 

In  Fig.  1  of  the  drawing  the  prism  position  I  is  that  which  is 
taken  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope  with  ordinary  pictures,  k  and  h  are 
the  points  occupied  by  the  eyes  and  c  d  a  b  the  prisms  with  the 
corresponding  points  e  f.  o  is  the  middle  point  of  the  picture 
carrier,  and  q  and  i  are  the  middle  points  of  twTo  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures  of  ordinary  size.  The  distance  g  i  is  equal  to  the  distance 
e  f.  The  rays  proceeding  from  g  and  i  are  refracted  at  e  and  f  so 
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that  they  reach  h  and  k,  and  consequently  the  two  eyes  see  the 
points  g  and  i  at  o  coinciding  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  h  e 
and  k  f.  Thereby  o  and  likewise  the  whole  jpicture  appears  stereo- 
scopically.  If  now  it  be  desired  to  cause  two  smaller  stereoscopic 
pictures,  the  middle  points  of  which  are  m  and  n,  to  coincide 
optically,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  adjust  the  two  prisms  so  that 
the  points  e  and  f  take  the  positions  p  and  q  (prism  position  II.). 
These  points  p  and  q  are  the  intersection  points  of  h  o  and  k  o 
with  the  points  m  and  n  that  are  parallel  to  the  central  axis  o  x. 
The  rays  n  q  and  m  p  are  now  refracted  again  to  k  and  h  and 
appear  as  previously  to  the  eyes  as  if  they  came  from  o.  Thus  the 
double  pictures  again  coincide. 

The  prism  position  III.  is  the  limit  to  which  the  eye  pieces  can 
be  put  nearer  together  until  they  touch. 


In  these  observations  it  is  assumed  that  the  distance  between  the 
picture  and  the  eye  remains  the  same,  which  is  ample  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  In  this  manner,  with  a  stereoscope  that  is 
arranged  so  that  the  prisms  can  be  adjusted  between  the  picture 
and  the  eye  and  with  regard  to  their  distance  apart,  pictures  of 
the  most  varied  dimensions  may  be  observed,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cutting  them  apart. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  picture  carrier  should  be  somewhat 
adjustable,  in  order,  as  with  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  to  make  the 
pictures  accessible  to  different  long  and  short  sight  eyes.  By  the 
adjustment  of  the  prisms  between  the  eye  and  the  picture,  more¬ 
over,  the  area  of  vision — which  represents  the  sum  of  all  the  rays 
reaching  the  eye  through  the  prism  framing — is  Teduced  so  that 
in  any  case  nothing  more  than  the  picture  itself  is  seen,  and  no 
more  relief  effect  can  be  obtained  than  is  due  to  the  refractive 
positions  of  the  two  images.  Karl  Lenck,  154,  Friedrichstrasse, 
Berlin  NW  7,  Germany. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 

Mantjl. — No.  311,544.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives,  but  not 
including  substitutes  for  camphor  and  not  including  any  goods  of  a 
like  kind  to  substitutes  for  camphor.  Max  Ullmann,  Thalstrasse 
16,  Zwickau,  Saxony,  Germany,  printer,  March  22,  1909. 

F.  and  B.  (Device). — No.  311,726.  Films  bearing  photographs  for 
use  in  cinematographs  and  like  apparatus.  Foulsham  and  Ban- 
field,  Ltd.,  49,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  Bhotographers, 
March  26,  1909. 


Pew  Books. 

“Photography  for  the  Press.”  By  the  Editors  of  “The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Monthly.”  London:  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Limited. 
Is.  net. 

A  third  edition  of  this  manual,  written  for  the  guidance  of  the 
press  photographer  chiefly  in  matters  of  policy  and  business,  reaches 
our  table.  Its  aim  is  to  offer  advice  to  those  taking  up  illustrative 
photography,  either  seriously  as  a  business  or  as  a  means  of  putting 
a  little  money  in  their  pockets.  The  writers  lay  stress  on  many 
points  in  which  those  unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  press  and  of  pub¬ 
lishers  may  be  in  the  dark,  and  this  part  of  the  book  should  thus 
save  the  beginner  from  many  disappointments.  But  perhaps  the 
most  useful  section  is  the  directory  of  illustrated  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  reference  to  each  of  which  details  are  given  as  to  the  I 
time  up  to  which  illustrations  can  be  accepted,  the  class  of  print 
preferred,  the  block  space  usually  to  be  filled,  etc.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  agents  in  business  to  place  photographs,  etc.,  with  the 
press.  “  Photography  for  the  Press  ”  continues  to  be  a  manual  frorr 
which  many  useful  hints  may  be  taken. 

“  Photographisches  Reise-Handbuch.”  By  F.  Wentzel  and  F.  Palch. 
Berlin  :  Gustav  Schmidt.  3Mks. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  photography  exclusively  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  use  the  camera  as  an  accessory  to  travel  or  tour-j 
ing.  The  choice  of  apparatus  is  therefore  advised  on  this  basis,  the 
authors  discussing  the  selection  of  apparatus  for  such  serious  accom-J 
paniments  of  exploration  as  p ho togr a m metry  and  balloon  photo-j 
graphy.  The  second  portion  of  the  work  concerns  itself  with  the 
most  suitable  methods  in  various  departments  of  tourist  photography 
and  with  the  expedients  to  be  adopted  in  the  development  of  plate: 
and  films. 

“  Camera  Work,”  No.  XX^  II.,  Alfred  SffiegMtz,  New  York.— 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  last  number  of  this  pioneer  magazin 
lacks  some  amount  of  that  art  and  beauty  which  it  makes  sue! 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  the  en 
thusiasm  of  the  chase,  as  a  chase,  the  quarry  itself  is  overlooke- 
at  times.  For  example,  the  two  “experiments  ”  contributed  b 
Messrs.  Stieglitz  and  White  may  have  been  very  interesting  t 
their  makers ;  but  for  the  public  at  large  they  are  surely  of  n 
interest  of  any  sort.  We  are  not  told  precisely7  the  objective  < 
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these  experiments  ;  but  if  mere  nebulosity  were  the  end  in  view, 
the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  highly  promising.  Of  this  group 
of  work  “  The  Torso  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  a  nude  study  that 
wais  shown  at  the  last  Salon  in  London.  The  series  of  prints  by 
Herbert  G.  French  have  that  rich  quality  that  seems  to  be  the  birth¬ 
right  of  any  print  capable  of  being  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
American  photography  is  characterised  either  by  light  and  airy 
nothingness  or  else  by  an  all-over  hopeless  blackness  through  which 
■a  glimmer  of  an  image  struggles  to  the  front.  Mr.  French’s  are 
in  the  latter  category  Granted  this  inherent  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  pronounced  in  excellent  taste  and  possessing  much 
charm  of  design.  The  letterpress  gives  nothing  out  of  the  way 
this  time  except  an  amusing  tirade  against  American  Indifference, 
by  Benjamin  De  Cass  eras.  This  might  have  been  written  by  a 
Britisher,  but  for  the  fact  that  no  Englishman  would  give  himself 
such  licence  of  expression  in  a  book  making  claims  to  refinement. 

- . - 

Deu>  Apparatus,  $c. 


on  which  is  a  raised  rim.  On  this  moves  the  carrier  of  the  cutting 
knife,  the  travel  of  which  can  he  modified  so  as  to  give  ovals  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  apparatus  is  strongly  made,  and 


A  Stand  for  Specimen  Prints.  Made  by  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88-89, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

A  portfolio,  which  is  also  a  handsome  article  of  furniture,  is  now 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Houghtons,  of  the  design  shown  in  the 
drawing.  The  stand  is  made  in  oak,  and  takes  a  set  of  boards,  each 
24  x  20  inches,,  thus  allowing  of  the  display  of  a,  large  number  of 
prints  without  the  necessity  of  overcrowding.  The  stand  measures 
.about  2ft.  3in.  in  width  by  about  3ft.  6in.  in  height,  the  top  folding  flat 


"when  the  apparatus  has  to  be  put  on  one  side.  Mounted  on  castors,  so 
that  it  is  readily  moved  into  any  part  of  the  reception-room,  the 
stand  should  prove  a  profitable  investment,  since  it  allows  customers 
do  inspect  the  photographer’s  work  for  themselves ;  in  fact,  the  open 
'construction  of  the  portfolio  provides  a  temptation  to  turn  over  the 
'■contents,  which  the  majority  of  persons  cannot  resist.  The  price 
is  £2T2s.,  that  of  suitable  art  mounting  boards,  24  x  20  inches,  being 
■6s.  a  dozen. 

A  Trimmer  eor  Circles  and  Ovals. — An  apparatus  for  trimming 
prints  to  oval  or  circular  shape  is  now  being  introduced  to  photo¬ 
graphers  by  the  Adhesive  Dry  Mounting  Company,  Ltd.,  27  and  28, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  metal  plates, 


should  provide  a  ready  means  of  trimming  prints  to  the  now  popular 
oval  shape,  a  description  of  print  which  has  largely  superseded  the 
circle  in  photographic  portraiture. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Cameras,  Tripods,  Etc. — The  catalogue  just  issued  by  the  Camera 
Construction  Co.,  Eagle  Works,  Durham  Grove,  Hackney,  London, 
N.E.,  is  one  of  particular  interest  to  the  professional  photographer 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  cameras,  repeating  backs, 
and  other  apparatus  for  studio  use  which  are  the  actual  manufacture 
of  the  company.  Studio  cameras  are  made  in  several  patterns  at 
remarkably  moderate  prices  ;  studio  stands  figure  also  in  some  con¬ 
siderable  variety,  and  among  other  apparatus  of  interest  are  the 
firm’s  enlarging  easels,  background  stands,  and  rapid  bromide 
printer.  The  list  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  actual  half-tone  re¬ 
productions  of  photographs  of  the  company’s  specialties 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  June  5. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  East  LintoD. 

United  Stereoscope  Society.  Outing  to  Cobham. 

Monday,  June  7. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  of 
Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  June  8. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Portraiture.  ’  C.  Wille.  Council  Meeting. 
Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — Mr.  C.  M.  Cooper  gave  a  lecture 
and  practical  demonstration  on  making  enlarged  prints  before  the 
above  society  last  week,  in  the  course  of  which  he  recommended  the 
use  of  a  negative  of  (medium  density  which  would  not  only  give 
good  gradation  in  the  enlargement,  but  also  minimise  the  exposure 
in  making  the  prints.  As  regards  focussing,  he  advocated  an  open 
aperture  in  the  lens  of  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
have  the  film  side  of  tho  negative  nearest  the  illuminant  owing  to 
getting  sharper  detail  in  the  resultant  print.  To  obtain  the  corre  t 
exposure,  the  use  of  a  trial  strip  of  bromide  paper  was  suggested 
upon  which  various  exposures  could  be  made,  and  the  largest  stop 
should  be  inserted  in  the  lens.  He  then  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
club's  enlarging  apparatus  and  fully  described  its  use.  Several 
excellent  prints  were  made  and  developed.  The  demonstration  was 
excellent,  and  many  useful  and  practical  hints  given.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cooper  brought  an  interesting  evening  to  a  dose. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


Obstructing  a  Factory  Inspector. — Charles  Dereske,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  East  Street,  Derby,  was  fined  10s.,  and  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs,  £1,  for  obstructing  Mr.  F.  J.  Parkes,  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Factories,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Defendant  pleaded  guilty. 
The  Inspector  said  he  visited  the  defendant’s  premises  on  March  22, 
with  an  assistant,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  workroom. 
Defendant  declined  to  admit  them  or  to  answer  any  questions.  He 
(witness)  had  visited  some  50,000  factories  and  workshops  during  his 
official  experience,  but  had  never  been  so  contemptuously  treated 
before.  Defendant  said  he  had  been  in  business  since  1880,  and  had 
never  understood  he  came  under  the  Factory  Act.  He  had  nothing  to 
conceal.  , 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Perfecto  Filmograph  Company,  Ltd. — Capital  £100,  in  £1  shares. 
Objects :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  photographic 
materials  and  apparatus,  and  of  apparatus  for  exhibiting  pictures, 
music-hall  and  theatre  proprietor’s,  etc.  Private  company.  Registered 
office,  10.  Market  Street,  Chorley,  Lancs. 


Correspondence. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

CHROMIUM  INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  my  previous  letter  and  to  your  note  this 
week  on  chromium  intensification,  from  observation  of  various  plates 
intensified  by  this  means,  I  think  the  degree  of  insolation  the  plate 
has  received  (exposure)  has  also  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
amount  of  intensification  obtainable,  and  also  the  steepness  of  grada¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  measuring  the  densities,  but  for 
those  who  have  the  problem  should  have  some  interest.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  similar  effect  (I  do  not  refer  to  chemical  action) 
takes  place  within  certain  limits  in  intensification,  as  in  printing  in 
gum  bichromate. 

An  over-exposed  and  rather  flat  negative,  such  as  would  yield  a 
good  gum  print  when  intensified  by  this  process,  would  yield  a 
vigorous  negative  suitable  for  silver  printing.  It  will,  however, 
be  noted  that  the  low  densities  (corresponding  to  the  shadows)  have 
only  been  slightly  intensified,  and  the  high-lights  have  been  very 
considerably  built  up.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  considerably  over¬ 
exposed  negatives  greater  intensification  has  been  obtained,  but  the 
steepness  of  the  gradation  seems  less  than  in  previous  cases  (this 
I  have  judged  by  appearance  and  not  by  measurement),  and  that 
after  a  certain  point  the  half-tones  in  the  high-lights  become  clogged 
and  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  high-lights. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  appreciable,  or,  I  might  say 
useful,  intensification,  with  under-exposed  negatives.  The  films 
(kodoid)  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  plates 
(Lomberg,  Agfa,  Chromo,  Isola,  and  Wratten  panchromatic). 

All  my  experiments  were  made  with  a  bleaching  solution  of  the 
same  strength  (Eder’s  formula),  and  I  did  not  vary  the  amount  of 
bichromate  in  the  bleaching  solution.  I  therefore  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  degree  of  intensification  was  limited  in  the  first 
instance  (1)  by  the  exposure  the  plate  had  received  ;  (2)  by  the  amount 
of  washing  after  bleaching ;  (3)  on  the  composition  of  the  re-developer ; 
(4)  the  manner  and  composition  of  the  first  development  may  have 
some  influence ;  (5)  that  the  gradation  or  steepness  depended  on  the 
amount  of  exposure.  I  have  obtained  this  constantly  during  these 
last  four  years,  and  the  results  appeared  to  be  from  the  same  cause 
in  every  instance. 

I  may  note  that  the  reducing  was  always  done  in  the  dark-room, 
and  the  re-development  commenced  there  also,  but  often  enough  con¬ 


tinued  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room,  even  close  to  the  windows 
without  any  apparent  difference  being  noticeable,  though  I  have  never- 
made  any  experiment  to  test  this.  If,  however,  the  action  of  the 
light  does  stop  development  it  might  be  a  useful  means  of  etoppigg 
the  intensification  at  a  given  point. — Yours  truly, 

Rue  des  Alpes,  La.  Tour-de-Peilz.  "  Eduar  Simpson 

May  29,  1909.  1 

[We  refer  to  this  letter  under  “Ex  Cathedra.” — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


PARALLELISM  OF  PLATE  AND  OBJECT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  interested  in  your  articles  on  “  Parallel¬ 
ism.”  The  method  I  use  is  as  follows: — On  the  focussing  screen  is 
drawn  a  small  circle,  exactly  centred  on  the  axis  of  the  lens.  On  the 
middle  of  the  picture  to  be  copied  I  place,  or  have  held,  a  mirror. 
When  I  can  see  the  reflection  of  the  lens  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
I  call  the  camera  correctly  placed.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
inform  me  whether  this  method  is  correct  or  not.  Q.  S. 

[So  far  as  we  can  see  it  should  in  theory  give  quite  correct  results, 
but  we  have  tried  similar  methods,  and  have  at  times  found  greatl 
difficulty  in  observing  the  image  of  the  reflection  of  the  lens  upon  the 
ground  glass. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  recent  issue  of  May  7,  on  page  360,  in  an  article/ 
on  “Photographic  Copyright,”  appears  the  following  statement:  —  j 
“Photographers  in  the  LTnited  States,  chiefly  through  the  tireless! 
energy  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  have  secured  clauses  in  a  Bill  (which! 
becomes  law  on  tbe  forthcoming  1st  day  of  July),  the  effect  of  which i 
will  be  to  improve  in  some  degree  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things i 

which  has  prevailed  in  the  past - .”  In  next  column,  on  same  page,; 

the  article  further  states:  “Mr.  Falk,  who  has  taken  on  his  own; 
shoulders  the  burden  of  pressing  for  a  full  recognition  of  photo-1 
graphers’  rights - .” 

Both  these  statements  as  they  stand  do  a  great  injustice  to  a  man; 
who  has  laboured  with  me  most  untiringly,  most  ably,  and  most  self-; 
sacrificingly  for  fair  copyright  protection  to  the  photographer. 

This  man  is  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  who,  as  my  fellow-delegate 
appointed  by  the  Photographers’  Copyright  League  of  America,  has 
done  most  important  work  on  behalf  of  the  photographic  cause.  He, 
was  not  only  present,  but  he  made  his  presence  felt,  at  every  meeting! 
of  the  Copyright  Conference,  convened  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  ! 
and  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  various  interests  affected 
by  copyright,  and  he  attended  all  the  public  hearings  at  Washington! 
before  the  Congressional  committees,  who  were  engaged  in  drafting! 
the  new  law.  During  all  this  period,  which  extended  over  four  years  ! 
he  never  once  shirked  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  delegate,  am 
paid  no  heed  to  the  loss  which  his  own  business  affairs  suffered.  H 
speeches  before  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  Committee  did  muc 
towards  securing  for  us  the  benefits  of  the  new  statute. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  fair  account  < 
the  recent  copyright  struggles  of  American  photography  can  t  j 
complete  without  due  recognition  and  full  credit  being  given  t 
Pirie  MacDonald,  and  in  that  spirit  I  would  most  respectfully  asj  | 
you  to  mention  in  your  esteemed  Journal  the  facts  above  enumerated  i 
— Very  truly  yours,  B.  J.  Falk. 

14  and  16,  West  33rd  Street,  New  York. 

May  21,  1909. 

[We  gladly  publish  Mr.  Falk’s  letter,  and  we  hope  Mr.  MacDonakj 
will  accept  our  expression  of  regret  that  we  should  have  failed  n| 
acknowledging  his  share  in  the  recent  copyright  struggle.  We  hav< 
so  often  had  to  refer  to.  Mr.  MacDonald  in  association  with  worl 
for  the  general  good  of  photographers  that  we  may  be  sure  he  will 
acquit  us  in  this  instance  of  any  desire  to  fail  in  justice  to  him.- 
Eds.  ‘B.J.”] 

TRADE,  PROFESSION,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COM 
PETITIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  wrote  the  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issu 
of  the  21st  ult._  I  merely  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  thos 
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nt etest eel  to  the  unfair  demands  of  a  clique  of  sweaters  and  their 
aughty  boasts. 

In  the  current  issue  of  your  paper  I  see  that  “Playfair”  has 
overed  a  big  space  to  show  in  what  haphazard  manner  he  has  chosen 
is  nom-de-plume,  and  how  inconsistent  he  is  with  his  own  assertions. 

He  declares  that  my  hope  of  something  being  done,  etc.,  is  a 
orlorn  one,  and  proceeds  to  carefully  consider  “  How  photographv 
as  reached  the  present,  deplorable  condition”  in  forty-five  lines  of 
lost  irrelevant  matter  ;  but  he  finishes  the  paragraph  with  “  Each 
lass  must  work  out  its  own  salvation,  if  such  a  thing  be1  possible  or 
desirable !  ’  ” 

But  in  order  to  prove  how  forlorn  the  hope  was  that  I  expressed  he 
tarts  the  next  paragraph  with  these  words :  “  Without  cohesion 
ssistants  and  employers  are  equally  powerless,”  etc.  ;  and  another 
hirty  lines  of  equally  irrelevant  matter  with  the  forty-five  mentioned 
bove. 

I  will  only  add,  for  “Playfair’s  ”  benefit,  that  the  word  “trade  ” 
as,  besides  the  synonym  “  commerce,”  also  that  of  “  craft,”  and 
t  he  had  been  true  to  his  pseudonym  he  would  not  have  attributed 
he  first-named  meaning  to  my  statement. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  photographers’  assistants  would 
ut  have  a  few  conversations  on  the  subject  with  intelligent  brick- 
ivers  they  would  find  out  more  practicable  ways  and  means  to  their 
alvation  than  either  I  or  even  “Playfair”  could  tell  them  of.  I 
ope  (again)  that  somebody  with  a  little  influence  will  take  the 
litiative  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  photographers’  assistants’ 
rotecting  league,  and  remain,  with  best  wishes  for  the  trade  (pro- 
jssion)  of  photography,  not  the  “  commerce  of  photographs,”  yours 
ery  respectfully,  A.  Redmond. 

4,  Mildmay  Grove,  N. 

June  1,  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


>•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 

communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

5  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.v 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

•  F or  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwtood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

HOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

V.  Ranford,  136,  High  Road,  Lee.  S.E.  Photograph  of  C.  W.  Gardiner  of 
Lewisham ,  Winner  of  “  Evening  Neivs”  Marathon  Race ,  1909.  Photograph: 
Group  of  C.  W.  Gardiner,  A.  Fuller,  and  A.  W.  Bush. 

Lander,  The  Cooper  Art  Studios,  Medical  Hall,  High  Street,  Canterbury,  Kent. 
Photograph  of  the  Rev.  S.  Gee.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  T.  Rae. 

J.  Scott,  38,  St.  Barnabas  Road,  Cambridge.  Photograph  of  Capt.  Cook's 
Memorial  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Cambridge. 

A.  MacKenzie,  62,  North  Parade,  Belfast.  Photograph  of  a  “ Fall  Weight 
Tea  Windoiv. 

ens  Queries. — (1)  What  focus  do  you  recommend  for  cabinet  busts 
to  produce  results  without  distortion  when  a  good  length  of  studio 
is  available?  (2)  Is  any  real  advantage  gained  by  having  a  lens 
of  14in.  to  18in.  focus  work  at  fj 4  over  one  at  f/5.6  for  cabinet 
work? — A.  Marshall. 

(1)  One  of  14in.  or  15in.  will  be  a  very  suitable  length,  as  then 
pleasing  perspective  will  be  obtained.  (2)  \es,  in  the  point  of 
rapidity,  but  nothing  more.  (3)  No,  not  a  sharp  and  crisp  image 
with  the  full  aperture.  If  that  is  desired,  the  lens  will  require 
to  be  considerably  stopped  down. 

ld  Lens. — Is  a  lens  marked  “Valantin  Opten  Ex  Cont  tie  des 
ateliers  de  Mr.  Lerebours,  Paris,”  of  much  monetary  value  and  use 
for  cabinet  heads?  It  is  about  3^in.  in  diameter.  Stops  fit  in 
front.  Are  these  reliable? — F.  Newell. 

From  the  description  we  should  say  that  the  lens  was  made 


some  fifty  or  so  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  without  examining  it 
to  express  any  opinion  on  what  it  will  do.  We  may  tell  you, 
however,  that  it  has  but  little  market  value,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  that  that  it  may  not  be  a  useful  lens.  You  hail  better  try 
it  by  taking  two  or  three  negatives,  and  if  it  answers  your  purpose 
you  can  get  central  stops  fitted  to  it.  They  are  better  than  front 
ones. 

W.  H.  Warren. — Frame-makers  specially  catering  for  photographers 
can  supply  you.  See  advertisements  in  each  week’s  Journal. 

Robin  Hood. — (1)  As  good  in  optical  effect  as  others,  and,  of  course, 
occupying  less  space.  (2)  Yes;  the  effect  is  the  same.  4)  For 
12ft.  picture  you  require  a  lOin.  lens;  for  15ft.  an  8in.  <o)  Can 
be  used  on  both  types  of  current ;  the  lamps  are  not  efficient  when 
used  on  current  of  high  voltage,  200  to  250,  and  then  afford  a  very 
constant  and  high  power  light.  (6)  A  good  anastigmat  of  f  5  or  so 
aperture,  or  a  portrait  lens  covering  the  lantern  slide  or  plate. 

Copying  Planiscope. — 'Can  you  oblige  me  with  a  few  hints  as  to 
using  Griffin’s  copying  planiscope  (l|in.  internal  diameter  of  lens 
hood  planiscope),  with  a  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak  (5x4)?  I  find 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  focussing  accurately  when  copying  small 
pictures  and  preventing  linear  distortion. — Erithu. 

If  distortion  is  produced  it  is  due  to  the  supplementary  lens 
upsetting  the  corrections  of  the  original  one,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  way  ot  preventing  this  effect.  It  is,  however,  probably  at  a 
minimum  for  some  one  particular  scale  of  reduction,  which  you 
might  find  by  trial.  If  you  cannot  secure  good  focus  with  the  aid 
of  a  focussing  glass  and  an  oiled  screen  a  similar  cause  may  be 
suspected.  But  possibly  you  have  forgotten  to  stop  down  the  lens. 
You  cannot  expect  good  focus  at  full  aperture  when  the  local 
length  has  been  shortened  by  a  planiscope,  as  the  relative  aperture 
is  much  increased. 

Sketch. — From  your  letter  we  do  not  gather  the  kind  of  picture  you 
mean  by  “sketches.”  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us  an 
example  or  a  fuller  description  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  help 
you.  Certainly  such  a  bleaching  method  as  you  suggest  might  be 
used,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is.  The  best  bleaching  agent 
would  be  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  potass  cyanide,  which  totally 
removes  the  image. 

Top  Light  Studio.- — I  have  at  my  disposal  a  small,  narrow  studio, 
the  roof  of  which,  also  one  end,  is  wholly  composed  of  glass,  but 
no  side  light  is  available.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  the  “Journal,”  how  best  to  compensate  for  this 
defect  to  give  good  results  —A.  E.  L. 

Such  a  studio  will  be  difficult  to  work  in  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  If  it  were  of  good  size  the  case  would  be  different. 
Without  knowing  the  actual  dimensions  the  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  that  you  somewhat  subdue  the  top  light  and  utilise  the 
end  light  to  soften  the  shadows;  also  use  reflecting  screens  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Various  Queries. — -(a)  Can  you  tell  us  the  address  of  a  firm  of  auto¬ 
matic  machine  makers  who  make  postcard  slot  machines?  b)  V  hat 
is  the  quickest  method  of  obtaining  rough  proofs  from  12  x  10 
negatives?  If  with  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  between  bromide  paper 
and  wet  negative,  where  can  a  few  sheets  of  same  be  obtained 
(usual  houses  do  not  stock)?  (c)  What  is  the  most  suitable  material 
for  front  of  flashlight  cabin?  Is  there  any  ready  fireproofed  trans¬ 
lucent  material  on  the  market?  (d)  Can  you  describe  method  of 
transferring  signatures  to  negatives  so  as  to  give  name  in  white 
on  finished  print? — E.  E.  E. 

(a)  Most  of  the  large  dealers  supply  automatic  printing  machines 
for  postcards.  But  possibly  that  is  not  what  you  want.  We  know 
of  no  machine  for  postcards  like  those  used  for  small  direct 
positives,  (b)  From  Fallowfield’s,  Charing  Cross  Road,  ic) 
think  not.  However,  you  can  make  it  for  yourself  by  soaking  thin 
muslin  in  a  strong  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda,  id)  1  he  simplest 
way  is  to  use  the  indiarubber  type  letters,  made  for  the  purpt  se. 
They  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  large  dealers  or  from  Messrs. 
Richford,  Snow  Hill,  E.C. 

Permanency.— (1)  Certainly,  the  results  are  fully  as  permanent  as 
those  of  other  processes.  (2)  Yes.  you  are  right  in  your  suppositions. 

Plates  and  Screen. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  the  following  subject  : — 1)  I  am 
taking  photographs  of  birds’  nests  and  eggs,  mostly  situated 
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amongst  crags;  therefore  there  is  not  much  foliage — i.e.,  green. 
Is  it  an  advantage  to  nse  Wratten’s  panchromatic  plates  and 
screen,  K  111,  or  will  ordinary  Ortho  plates  be  satisfactory?  (2) 
What  lens  do  you  advise  for  the  work  ? — G.  E.  C. 

(1)  Such  a  panchromatic  plate  and  screen  are  really  necessary 
for  the  correct  rendering  of  the  colours  of  fhe  eggs,  or  of  many 
of  them,  though  for  the  general  work  of  landscape  photography 
an  orthochromatic  plate  and  filter  are  sufficient.  (2)  A  decent 
R.R.  Jens  should  give  you  much  better  results  than  those  you 
send,  though  the  negatives  in  some  cases  have  not  been  sharply 
focussed,  or  the  camera  has  not  been  held  steady  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  If  you  would  give  os  some  information  as  to  the  camera, 
lens,  aperture,  etc.,  we  might  be  able  to  assist  you  further. 

Developer. — Some  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  following  formula  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal  as  an  excellent  developer 
for  focal  plane  shutter;  The  formula  was  :  — 


A.  — Pyrogallol  .  1  oz. 

Citric  acid  .  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  5  ozs. 

Water  to  make  .  50  ozs. 

B.  — Sodium  carbonate  .: .  12^  ozs. 

Water  to  make  .  50  ozs. 


Equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions  to  be  mixed  for  use. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  full  information  regarding  this  developer? 
(1)  It  was  highly  recommended  as  a  developer,  in  which  “  all  the 
speed  of  the  plate  was  allowed  to  do  its  work.”  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  this  purpose?  (2)  If  I  make  up  the  above  quantity 
will  it  keep  indefinitely  ?  I  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  focal-plane 
work,  and  want  a  developer  which  will  keep.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  above  will  not  keep.  Please  give  full  particulars  on  this 
point. — W.  J.  Hughes. 

(1)  It  is  a  good  pyro-soda  formula,  but  we  should  prefer  to  add 
water  to  it  when  developing  exposures  which  have  been  very  brief. 
Half  strength,  will  be  better.  We  think  you  would  do  better  with 
a  developer  of  pyro  and  metol,  say  the  Ilford  formula  given  on 
page  857  of  the  “  Almanac,”  or  one  of  the  single  solution  deve¬ 
lopers,  such  as  the  Ilford  Company’s  “  Certinal,”  with  which 
there  is  less  tendency  to  obtain  harshness  than  with  pyro..  (2)  The 
solution  will  certainly  not  keep  indefinitely.  It  would  most  likely 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Toning. — Is  there  any  chemical  or  chemicals  that  will  develop  or 
tone  a  pure  bichromate  print  into  a  black  and  white,  like  a 
bromide  ? — F. 

If  by  a  “  pure  bichromate  ”  you  mean  a  carbon  print,  there  is,  of 
course,  none.  But  cannot  you  make  your  meaning  clearer? 

Caxton. — We  have  not  heard  of  cases  where  amidol  has  been  the 
cause. 

A.  C.  Tatlor. — So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not.  You  might  apply 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  at  the  Research  Laboratory,  Watford. 

Ammonia  Solution. — Would  you  kindly  let  us  know,  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  B.J.,”  the  amount  of  water  which  must  be  added 
to  1  oz.  of  ammonia,  .880,  so  as  to  make  the  density  .920?— A 
Constant  Reader. 

Roughly,  the  1  oz.  must  be  diluted  with,  water  to  make  If  ozs. 

Mildewed  Print. — I  have  a  valuable  photogravure  or  engraving  of 
a  picture,  called  “  Solitude,”  after  Sir  F.  Leighton,  which  has 
got  damp  and  is  covered  with  white  mildewy  spots  all  over.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  next  issue  of  the  “  B.J.”  how  to  remove 
or  obliterate  these,  as  the  picture  is  useless  as  it  is  ? — iShaw. 

Mildew  spots  can  sometimes  be  rubbed  off  with  bread.  When 
they  cannot  the  print  should  be  treated  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  bleaching  powder,  or  preferably  one  of  hypochlorite  of  soda 
(eau  de  Javelle).  The  formula  for  this  is  given  in  the  “  Almanac,” 
p.  782.  If  the  picture  is  a  valuable  one  we  should  advise  you  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  print  restorer,  as  plate  paper 
is  very  tender  and  not  easily  handled  while  wet,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  bleaching  agent  be  thoroughly  removed,  or  the  paper 
will  become  very  rotten  in  a  short  time. 

Portrait  Trouble. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  how  I 
can  obtain  good  portraits  on  light  backgrounds?  Hitherto  I  have 
been  using  dark  grounds,  and  my  lighting  on  these  has  been  very 
good  ;  but  on  the  light  grounds  the  face,  hands,  and  figure 
generally  appear  to  sink  into  the  background,  making  a  flat  inky 
effect,  although  I  have  developed  them  up  well.  What  I  want 
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is  to  produce  the  flesh  nearly  as  light  as  the  ground  so  as  to  get 
a  sketchy  effect.  At  present  I  am  using  a  Marion  P.S.  250  plate 
and  it  is  essential  that  I  should  work  at  this  speed,  so  if  you  can 
explain  this  difficulty  I  should  feel  so  obliged. — Tkxo. 

As  we  see  by  your  letter  heading  that  you  are  a  professional 
photographer,  we  should  have  surmised  that  you  would  have  had 
no  more  difficulty  in  getting  good  results  with  a  light  background 
than  a  dark  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  lighting  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  sitter.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  portraits 
taken  before  a  light  background  require  quite  as  full,  if  not  fuller, 
an  exposure  as  when  taken  with  a  dark  one ;  possibly  you  have 
been  giving  less.  Slower  plates  than  those  you  are  using  would 
lead  to  stronger  contrasts,  but  more  will  depend  upon  the  lighting. 

Apprenticeship. — Two  years  ago  we  took  an  apprentice  for  three 
years.  He  was  to  have  5s.  a  week  for  the  first  year,  7s.  6d.  the 
second,  and  10s.  for  the  third.  He  has  turned  out  a  good  hand, 
and  knows  his  work  well — indeed,  is  now  of  great  service  to  us  in 
the  business.  Last  week  he  told  us  that  unless  we  gave  him  10s. 
a  week  more  (that  is,  double  what  he  is  receiving  now)  he  should 
leave  and  get  a  better  place.  On  our  reminding  him  he  could  not 
do  that,  as  his  apprenticeship  would  not  be  at  an  end  for  an¬ 
other  year,  he  replied  that  he  knew  that,  but  in  a  fortnight  he 
would  be  twenty-one,  and  then  he  should  go  unless  we  paid  the 
wages  he  required.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  steps  we  should 
take  under  the  circumstances? — J.  J.  and  Co. 

The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  either  to  pay  the  young  fellow  what, 
he  demands,  or  to  let  him  leave.  An  apprentice,  however  long  he 
may  be  bound  for,  is  not  bound  to  serve  after  he  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 


The  marrlvge  of  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  to  Miss  Alice  Crisp  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last  at  Croydon.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mees  were  the  recipients 
of  many  letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulation.  They  left  by  an 
afternoon  train  for  Paris  en  route  to  Switzerland. 

An  alteration  in  office  hours,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the, 
much-talked-of  Daylight  Saving  Bill,  is  being  introduced  by  the 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  Ltd.,  of  1-6,  Holborn  Circus.  Until ( 
September  30  next,  the  office  hours  will  be  from  8.30  to  5  o’clock, 
and  on  Saturdays  from  8.30  to  1.15;  and  an  arrangement  has  also, 
been  come  to  by  which  each  member  of  the  staff  will  be  absent  one, 
Saturday  out  of  every  four,  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  a 
week-end. 


Professional  Photographers’  Associations  of  the  U.S.A.— In 
reference  to  your  printed  question  in  a  May  issue  of  the  ‘ 4  Journal, 
Mr.  L.  Minor  Sherow,  of  Ossining-on-Hudson,  U.S.A.,  writes  that 
as  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  British  Photographers1 
Association,  he  cannot  say  that  the  American  Association  is  o* 
a  similar  character.  There  is  a  Professional  Photographers’  Ass  j 
ciation  an  America,  but  there  is  no  list  of  the  members  publishe-  I 
that  he  knows  of.  Regarding  the  Professional  Photographers’  Societ  I 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sherow  states  that  there  is  no  printe 
list  of  the  members,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  send  a  list  of  the  member 
to  anyone  desiring  the  same. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blochs  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserter 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  w 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


We  draw  attention  in  an  editorial  article  on  page  451  to-  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  systems  on  which  the  great  majority  of 
reflex  cameras  are  made,  namely,  that  in  each  the  mirror  is  raised 
by  hand  on  making  an  exposure,  and  that  in  which  a  spring  is  used 
for  the  purpose. 

In  reviewing  the  professional  photography  in  the  Dresden  Exhibi¬ 
tion  we  note  the  notable  strides  made  during  the  last  few  years  by 
German  professional  workers.  The  exhibit  of  American  professional 
photography  is  an  extremely  complete  and  interesting  one,  and 
shows  the  tendency  to  produce  a  uniform  output  of  a  highly  finished 
form  of  photograph.  (P.  453.) 

Many  ways  in  which  a  professional  photographer,  without  spending 
a  halfpenny,  may  make  himself  and  his  work  known  among  the  people 
of  his  town  are  suggested  in  an  article,  “-Sociality  as  an  Aid  to 
Business,”  on  page  452. 

The  Blackpool  Bench  of  magistrates  have  ruled  that  photographers 
who  make  and  sell  photographs  on  the  beach  are  pedlars  and  must 
take  out  a  licence.  (P.  465.) 

A  useful  accessory,  serving  to  attach  cameras  of  the  turntable 
pattern  to  a  baseboard  when  using  them  for  copying,  etc.,  is  described 
in  a  note  on  p.  450. 

Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  describes  the  many  useful  repairs  which 
may  be  done  with  a  new  commercial  cement.  (P.  456.) 

At  the  R.P.S.  on  Tuesday  evening  Captain  Owen  Wheeler  gave  a 
most  useful  address  on  the  practical  methods  of  telephotography. 
An  abstract  of  the  paper  and  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
appear  on  p.  463. 

A  camera  is  now  being  used  in  America  for  recording  the  speed 
of  motor  cars.  Two  successive  exposures  are  made  at  a  known  interval 
'Ojf  time,  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  image  of  the  moving  car 
serving  as  the  basis  of  the  measurement  of  speed.  (P.  458.) 

A  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  an  “outfit”  for  photo¬ 
graphy  being  sold  at  the  price  of  one  farthing.  (P.  450.) 

The  photographic  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at 'Shepherd’s  Bush  is  reviewed  on  p.  459. 

Intensification  of  negatives,  reduction  of  bromide  prints,  and  -tele¬ 
photo  calculations  appear  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  465.) 

The  realistic  reproduction  of  the  texture  of  carpets  is  mentioned 
under  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes,”  where  also  a  short  resume  of  the 
papers  on  process  work  at  the  recent  Chemical  Congress  is  given. 
(R  458.) 

A  recent  table  by  Drs.  R.  Luther  and  H.  Weisz  aims  to  give  the 
equivalents  of  the  various  systems  of  plate-speed  numbers.  (P.  457.) 


Parallelism 
of  Plates 
and  Object. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

A  correspondent  last  week  suggested 
another  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
set  the  plate  parallel  to  the  object.  He 
drew  a  circle  on  the  focussing  screen  exactly  centred  on  the 
axis  of  the-  lens,  and  then  held  a  mirror  against  the  object. 
When  the  reflection  of  the  lens  could  be  seen  on  the  ground 
glass  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  he  assumed  the  adjustment 
to  be  correct.  In  commenting  on  this  method  we  stated 
that  as  far  as  we  could  see  it  should  in  theory  give  quite 
correct  results,  but  further  reflection  shows  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  result  would  not  of  necessity  be  quite  correct.  The 
test  does  not  guarantee  in  any  way  that  the  focussing 
screen  is  absolutely  at  right  angles  to  the  lens  axis,  though 
it  does  ensure  the  subject  being  so.  Therefore  it  does  not 
necessarily  secure  parallelism  between  plate  and  sub¬ 
ject.  This  suggested  solution,  that  seems  so  plausible  at 
first  sight,  is  a  good  proof  of  the  very  tricky  nature  of  the 
problem.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  plate 
might  be  inclined  very  considerably  from  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  without  the  decentring  of  the  lens  image  becoming 
apparent.  This  might  be  a  serious  source  of  error  in  the 
case  of  a  centre  swing  adjustment  to  the  back. 


Good  definition  in  enlarging  depends  on 
several  conditions  beyond  that  of  the  use 
of  a  well  corrected  lens,  but  we  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
condition  suggested  by  a  lecturer  when  recently  address¬ 
ing  a  provincial  camera  club.  According  to  the  report, 
the  speaker  stated  that  sharper  detail  is  obtained  when  the 
film  side  of  the  negative  is  nearest  the  illuminant.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  while  there  is  at  least 
one  very  good  reason  for  assuming  the  contrary,  that  is 
the  interposition  of  a  sheet  of  glass  not  usually  of  the  best 
quality  between  film  and  projecting  lens.  Possibly  the 
lecturer  is  accustomed  to  place  a  diffuser  between  the  light 
and  the  negative,  in  which  case  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  his  argument.  Diffusion  may  and  often  does  dis¬ 
turb  definition  when  the  diffuser  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
film,  but  with  the  ordinary  lantern,  in  which  a  condenser 
without  any  diffuser  is  relied  upon,  our  experience  is  that 
the  lecturer’s  advice  is  wrong.  Good  focus  depends  far 
more  than  is  often  suspected  upon  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  light,  for  the  image  projected  upon  the  screen  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  image  projected  by  condenser  and  lens 
working  together.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  a.  beam 
of  light  projected  by  a  condenser  is  subject  to  violent 
effects  of  spherical  aberration.  A  proper  adjustment  of  the 
light  means  that  the  projecting  lens  is  correcting  the  aber¬ 
ration  due  to  the  condenser.,  and  it  is  only  when  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  fulfilled  that  perfect  focus  is  secured.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  careful  readjustment  of  the  light  when  the 
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scale  is  altered.  If  a  negative  is  put  into  a  lantern  that  is 
properly  adjusted  and  the  light  is  then  shifted  from  its  one 
right  position,  not  only  does  the  illumination  become  de¬ 


fective,  but  the  definition 
surprising  extbnt. 


is  damaged,  sometimes  to  a 


Turntable 

Clamp. 


The  majority  of  modern  cameras  are 
now  fitted  with  turntables,  which  are  at 
times  a  source  of  great  inconvenience 
when  we  do  not  want  to  use  the  camera  on  its  own  tripod. 
If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  fix  it  on  a  copying  stand  we 
cannot  screw  it  down  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  tripod 
screw,  neither  can  we  very  well  hold  it  down  with  weights. 
Various  elaborate  devices  have  been  put  upon  the  market 
from  time  to  time  for  filling  up  the  turntable  space,  while 
sometimes  a  separate  baseboard,  with  side  clips  to  hold  the 
camera,  is  used.  All  these  contrivances  are,  however, 
clumsy,  expensive  to  purchase,  and  troublesome  to  fit  up, 
and  of  late  we  have  got  over  the  difficulty  in  a  much 
simpler  fashion.  We  simply  took  a  piece  of  flat  brass  bar, 
long  enough  to  fit  over  the  baseboard  of  the  camera,  under 
the  bellows,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  riveted  a  screw  boss 
to  take  a  camera  screw.  The  bar  is  only  long  enough  to 
rest  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  turntable  ring,  while  the 
underside  of  the  boss  is  nearly  flush  with  the  bottom  of 
the  turntable.  The  camera  is  put  upon  the  support  ar¬ 
ranged  to  receive  it.  The  bar  is  dropped  in  over  the  turn¬ 
table,  and  then  a  camera  screw  passed  through  the  support 
and  screwed  tightly  into  the  boss  holds  everything  as  firm 
as  can  be  wished.  The  contrivance  fulfils  its  purpose  per¬ 
fectly,  and  can  be  carried  about  quite  easily  in  the  pocket. 


Farthing  When  some  year  or  two  ago  we  drew 

Photography,  attention  to  the  means  provided  for  the 
practice  of  photography  at  a  total  cost  of  one  halfpenny,  we 
thought  we  had  tapped  the  very  bottom  of  cheapest  photo¬ 
graphy.  Not  so  :  a  correspondent  sends  us  a  “farthing 
packet,”  which  is  now  sold  by  toy  and  fancy  shops  to 
children  at  half  this  price.  It  consists  of  a  quarter- 
plate  negative  and  two  pieces  of  ferro-prussiate  or  “  blue  ” 
paper,  the  “  printing  frame  ”  being  the  negative  itself  plus 
two  bent  strips  of  metal  by  which  the  paper  is  held  in 
contact  with  it.  Those  who  have  wondered  what  becomes 
of  stocks  of  old  negatives  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
the  one  in  this  farthing  packet  was  evidently  taken  in  the 
regular  way  of  business.  It  is  varnished,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  sitter,  the  number  87,369,  and  brief  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  order.  So  far  as  we  know,  such  purpose  as 
this  represents  the  only  commercial  use  which  is  made  of 
disused  negatives,  and  apparently  even  in  these  remote 
fringes  of  the  photographic  trade  the  competition  of  the 
lower-priced  article  is  being  felt.  In  this  matter  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  glad  of  our  opinion,  which  is,  that  the 
higher  price  represents  a  better  return  for  the  money. 
We  advise  those  in  doubt  not  to  look  at  the  outlay,  but  to 
fix  on  the  halfpenny  outfit. 

*  *  * 


The  A  matter  with  regard  to  which  there 

Borders  oT  seems  to  be  many  differing  opinions 
views**00*0'0  among  stereoscopic  workers  is  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  visible  border  or  frame  around 
a  stereoscopic  view.  We  have  often  seen  large  views 
bigger  than  the  standard  size  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  with  them  no  portion  of  the  mount  is  visible  around 
the  subject.  Tor  our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
visible  border  is  an  advantage  in  several  ways,  but  admit¬ 
ting  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  dispensed  with,  a  patent  specification,  published 
in  our  issue  of  June  4,  offers  some  interesting  suggestions. 
This  patent  covers  a  special  form  of  stereoscope,  in  which 


the  lenses  are  adjustable,  not  only  as  regards  their  separa¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  respect  to  their  position  between  the 
eyes  and  the  slide.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  ar¬ 
rangement  appear  to  be  that  small  images  can  be  more 
readily  made  to  combine,  though  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
stated,  and  that  in  all  cases  we  can  arrange  matters  so  that 
the  borders  of  the  images  are  not  visible.  The  latter  effect 
can,  however,  be  produced  with  an  ordinary  stereoscope 
by  simply  holding  the  instrument  farther  from  the  eyes 
and  readjusting  the  slide  until  the  image  is  sharp.  The 
view  thus  obtained  is  bounded  by  the  lens  margins  which 
are  not  in  focus,  and  the  effect  appears  to  us  to  be  far  less 
pleasing  than  that  of  the  clear  sharp-cut  margins  given  by 
the  mount.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  method  covered  by 
the  patent  will  give  similarly  indefinite  boundaries  and  be 
just  as  unsatisfactory.  We  fear  that  if  the  mount  is  to  be 
invisible  there  is  no  satisfactory  expedient  that  will  take 
the  place  of  large  pictures,  but  for  our  own  part  we  feel 
no  wish  whatever  to  abolish  the  effect  of  the  mount,  which 
with  proper  trimming  can  be  utilised  to  add  greatly  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  slide. 

*  *  * 


The  Standard  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  America, 
J**1?*ome*r*c  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  come  to 
,Jni  ‘  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  adop¬ 

tion  of  a  standard  photometric  unit,  the  one  selected  being 
the  Harcourt  pentane  lamp,  as  used  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory.  This  involves  no  change  on  the 
part  of  the  French  standard,  the  bougie  decimale,  which 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  pentane  standard,  but  the 
American  standard  candle  has  to  be  reduced  by  1.6  per 
cent,  to  make  it  agree.  The  German  Hefner  unit  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  new  standard,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  Germany  and  all  other  countries 
will  fall  into  line  with  those  that  have  entered  into  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  pentane  standard,  which  came 
into  force  on  April  1,  1909.  Of  course,  this  standard 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  gas  and  electric  indus¬ 
tries,  and  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  Still,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  frequently  have  to  employ  a  standard  light 
for  experimental  and  testing  purposes. 


Finding;  the  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  advocates 
Exposure.  a  simplified  method  of  ascertaining  expo¬ 

sure  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  assumption  that  the 
correct  exposure  for  // 22  is  equal  to  the  time  required  for 
the  meter  paper  to  darken  to  a  l-16th  tint.  The  speed  of 
the  plate  is  assumed  to  be  between  180  and  200  (presum¬ 
ably  Watkins  numbers),  and  for  very  fast  plates  the  expo¬ 
sure  is  halved,  while  for  slow  plates  it  is  doubled.  The 
idea,  apparently,  is  that  the  amateur  who  is  not  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  be  able  to  match  two  tints  in  the  ordinary 
way  will  nevertheless  be  able  to  determine  quite  easily  the 
time  when  the  paper  just  begins  to  darken.  We  can  hardly 
confirm  this  from  personal  experience,  and  we  should  much 
prefer  to  take  the  quarter  tint.  In  any  case,  however,  we  do 
not  see  any  advantage  in  the  method  described.  If  the  user 
of  the  meter  can  ascertain  the  l-16th  tint  or  match  the 
quarter  tint,  he  surely  must  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
turn  the  dials  and  read  off  the  exposure  required.  He 
gains  little  by  assuming  all  plates  of  the  “  rapid  ”  variety 
to  be  between  180  and  200  Watkins,  for  some  of  them  are 
nowhere  near  those  numbers.  One  “  special  rapid  ”  plate, 
for  instance,  is  listed  as  90  only.  It  is  not  always  safe 
to  guess  the  speed  as  180  or  200,  and  if  the  true  speed  is 
known  the  photographer  may  as  well  use  his  meter  pro¬ 
perly  as  not.  In  the  absence  of  a  meter  there  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  for  another  method  suggested  for  out¬ 
door  work  in  fine  weather  :  that  is,  to  give  one  second  at 
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\fj 32,  or  an  equivalent  exposure  at  any  other  aperture. 
Such  a  method  is,  of  course,  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
I  teachings  of  the  meter  advocates,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  accurate  knowledge  it  forms  a  very  useful  guide, 
though  usually  we  have  to  modify  the  time  a  little  in 
accordance  with  our  previous  experiences. 

*  *  * 

Storing  A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  sent 

Rain-water.  a  query  with  regard  to  a  deposit  formed 
in  a  galvanised  iron  tank  filled  with  rain-water.  He  sent 
us  some  of  the  deposit,  which,  in  the  dry  form,  is  a  very 
fine  grey  powder,  and  on  analysis  it  appears  that  it  consists 
of  zinc  carbonate  and  soot.  The  rain-water  was  therefore 
not  quite  clean,  and  was  also  strongly  aerated  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  generally  the  case.  Such  an  action,  though 
usual  in  lead,  tanks  and  pipes,  is  not,  we  believe,  very 
common  in  galvanised  iron  tanks.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
seen  many  such  tanks  used  for  rain-water  which  have  shown 
no  sign  of  the  trouble.  In  the  case  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  tank,  he  cleaned  it  thoroughly  by  scrubbing  before 
use,  which  operation  no  doubt  caused  a  fresh  zinc  surface 
!  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  In  a  sense  the 
water  was  no  doubt  purified  by  the  action  of  the  zinc,  but 
the  deposit  formed  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  in 
photographic  w*ork,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  prevent  it 
by  a  coat  or  two  or  good  bath  enamel,  paint,  or  japan.  The 
carbonic  acid,  present  in  the  water  is  not  likely  to  be 
detrimental  in  any  way,  while  the  soot  can  be  removed 
by  filtering.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
rain-water  is  pure  water.  It  is)  free  from  the  salts  that 
produce  hardness  in  other  waters,  but  carbonic  acid  and 
soot  are  generally  contained  in  it,  while  a  smoky  atmo¬ 
sphere  will  often  add  sulphuric  acid  and  other  impurities. 
When  it  is  collected  for  photographic  purposes  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a  proper  separator  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  reject  the  first  rush  of  water  from  the  roof,  for 
in  this  portion  the  greater  part  of  the  dirt  is  found. 


SYSTEMS  OF  REFLEX  CAMERAS. 

Despite  the  very  great  number  of  types  of  reflex  camera 
upon  the  market — and  there  must  be  in  all  some  thirty 
reflector  cameras — one  feature  may  be  selected  as  a  means 
of  dividing  the  instruments  into  two  classes.  This 
is  the  device  by  which  the  mirror  is  raised  and 
the  plate  exposed.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases 
the  mirror  is  not  provided  with  any  spring  or 
other  mechanism  for  automatically  raising  it,  but,  when 
the  exposure  is  to  be  made,  pressure  unon  the  lever  outside 
the  camera  first  of  all  raises  the  mirror  into  the  “  up 
position  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  focussing  screen, 
and  when  this  has  been  done,  actuates  the  shutter.  We  may 
call  this  the  “  hand  ”  method  of  mirror-release  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  second  system,  namely,  the  one  used  on 
the  fewer  number  of  more  expensive  instruments,  the 
mirrors  of  which  are  provided  with  springs.  On.  the 
shutter-release  in  this  case  being  pressed,  the  effect  is  to 
cause  the  rise  of  the  mirror  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
the  release  of  the  shutter.  The  sequence  of  these  two  opeia- 
tions  is  independent  of  any  skill  or  intervention  on  the  pai  t 
of  the  operator  )  simple  pressure  upon  the  release  automati¬ 
cally  raises  the  mirror  and  releases  the  shutter.  Those  whose 
experience  in  reflex  cameras  is  limited  may  be  in  doubt  at 
first  glance  as  to  which  of  these  methods  is  the  preferable. 
Neither  can  be  said  to  possess  an  unmixed  advantage  o\ei 
the  other,  but  a  consideration  of  their  respective  merits  and 
demerits  will,  we  think,  show  the  balance  of  advantage  fiom 
the  practical  point  of  view  to  rest  with  the  second  oi 
automatic  method. 

Obviously,  as  the  mirror  in  the  case  oi  the  hand  ad] us 


ment  is  not  provided  with  any  actuating  spring,  it  falls 
immediately  after  exposure  by  its  own  weight,  covering 
the  plate  a  vain  and  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
setting.  These  two  points  are  certainly  of  advantage  since 
the  first  makes  one  movement  the  less  when  preparing  the 
mirror  for  a  second  exposure,  whilst  the  fact  of  the  plate 
being  automatically  covered  after  each  exposure  makes 
impossible  the  accidental  fogging  which  may  be  caused  in 
reflexes  of  the  other  pattern  as  a  result  of  re-setting  the 
shutter  while  the  mirror  is  still  up.  To  set  against  these 
two  advantages,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  force  has  to  be  exercised  in  raising  the  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  are  not  those  most  favourable  to 
making  an  exposure  with  the  maximum  of  steadiness.  Not 
that  this  matters  very  much  when  fairly  high  speed  of 
shutter  is  employed,  sa^  anything  over  l-50th  of  a  second, 
but  when  employing  speeds  of  l-5th,  l-10th,  or  l-15th  of 
a  second,  which  are  often  very  advisable,  the  greatest 
steadiness  in  holding  the  camera  becomes  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  Even  in  high-speed  work,  the  automatic  method 
of  release  has  this  advantage,  that  the  time  between  the 
pressing  of  the  release  and  the  actual  making  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  constant,  depending  not  in  any  way  upon  the 
operator,  but  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  camera.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  mirror  is  raised  by  hand,  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  comes  in,  and  an  operator  may  depress  the 
lever  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  another,  thus  tending 
to  irregularity  in  obtaining  a  moving  subject  correctly  on. 
the  plate. 

A  study  of  these  considerations  should,  we  think,  con¬ 
vince  those  who  employ  a  reflex  either  for  slow  or  rapid 
work,  that  of  the  two  methods  the  “  automatic  ”  is  prefer¬ 
able  on  the  w'hole.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  true  that  the 
advantage  of  the  automatic  covering  of  the  plate  after 
exposure  is  of  importance  in  practice.  In  the  case  of  some 
cameras  with  this  form  of  release,  means  are  taken  against 
the  accidental  re-exposure  of  the  plate  by  winding  the 
shutter  with  the  mirror  “  up,”  in  the  form  of  a  locking 
device,  which  requires  the  mirror  to  be  put  down  (shielding 
the  plate)  before  the  shutter  can  be  re-wound.  An  alter¬ 
native  method  of  securing  the  same  degree  of  safety  of  the 
plate  is  to  make  the  shutter  a  self-capping  one,  so  that  the- 
only  time  at  which  light  passes  through  the  blind  is  during 
the  actual  exposure.  Some  constructors  of  reflex  cameras 
do  not  appear  to  have  realised  this  particular  advantage  of 
the  self-capping  blind.  Assuming,  as  we  think  should  be 
done,  that  the  method  of  raising  the  mirror  by  hand  is 
less  advantageous  than  automatic  raising  by  spring,  the 
particular  reason  for  adopting  the  self-capping  shutter 
should  be  that  it  provides  a  means  of  dispensing  with  the 
locking  device  just  mentioned.  With  such  a  shutter  it  will 
not  matter,  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  plate,  in  what  order 
the  re-adjustment  of  the  camera  for  a  fresh  exposure  is 
made ;  the  mirror  may  be  put  down  first  or  the  shutter 
may  first  be  wound ;  in  either  case  no  light  can  possibly 
reach  the  plate. 

There  is  still  a  further  respect  in  which  the  hand-raised 
mirror  compares  disadvantageous!}'  with  the  mirror  raised 
by  a  spring.  In  cases  where  a  low  point  of  view  has  to- 
be  taken  (when  the  reflex  is  held  in  its  normal  position 
about  level  with  the  waist),  it  frequently  happens  that  parts 
of  the  subject  cannot  be  included,  owing  to  some  obstacle 
in  the  foreground.  A  common  instance  is  when  a  view  is 
being  taken  near  to  a  row  of  railings,  or  when  photograph¬ 
ing  a  nrocession  from  a  public  stand  or  other  place  where 
the  heads  of  people  in  front  may  come  in  the  way.  In  such 
circumstances  as  these  a  camera  of  the  reflex  type  may  be 
held  at  arm’s  length  above  the  head  in  an  inverted  position, 
and  the  picture  on  the  ground  glass  examined  by  looking 
up  into  the  hood.  This  gives  a  view-point  some  two  fee: 
above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  and  allows  of  photographs 
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Being  taken  which  would  be  impossible  by  any  other 
.method.  But  if  a.  camera  of  the  type  in  which  the  mirror 
.automatically  falls  after  exposure  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  i-s  obvious  that  in  the  inverted  position  the  mirror  will 
fall  parallel  to  the  ground  glass — that  is,  into  what  is 
usually  called  the  “  up  ”  position,  and  cannot  be  used  in 
this  way  unless  a  special  latch  is  provided  to  keep  it  in  the 
normal  pre-exposure  state  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  lens 
axis.  We  believe  there  is  at  least  one  camera  in  which 
this  automatic  latch  is  provided,  the  act  of  raising  the 
mirror  putting  the  latch  out  of  action  without  special 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  the  case  of 


the  mirror  raised  by  a  spring,  no  such  accessory  means  are 
needed,  and  this  type  of  camera  is  one  which,  in  this 
respect  also,  may  claim  to  be  of  more  universal  use  than 
that  in  which  the  mirror  is  raised  by  hand. 

In  the  above  notes  we  are  speaking,  of  course,  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  user  of  a  reflex.  There  may 
be  considerations  of  ease  of  manufacture  which  have  been 
overlooked,  but  makers  of  reflex  cameras  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  so  competent  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  mechanical 
problems  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  less  importance 
may  attach  to  considerations  of  difficulty  of  manufacture 
than  to  those  of  expediencv  and  practical  usefulness. 


SOCIALITY  AS  AN  AID  TO  BUSINESS. 


i;Of  the  personal  note  in  professional  photography  not  more  has 
been  written  than  will  be.  Individuality  is  the  key  of  success, 
and  nothing  succeeds  like  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how,  in 
•one  form  or  another,  this  principle  of  individuality  permeates 
all  human  effort  and  achievement ;  but  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
do  remark  the  army  of  imitators  of  his  work  with  which  every 
master  of  our  craft  (and,  indeed,  of  any  craft)  is  surrounded, 
and  almost  invariably  to  the  advantage  of  the  master.  The  pupil 
rarely  outvies  the  master  in  his  own  line  ;  indeed,  if  the  pupil 
■■excels  at  all  it  will  be  seen  to  be  not  in  servile  reproduction, 
but  in  a  method  of  the  disciple’s  own  :  restatement  rather  than 
reduplication — a  step  forward  sometimes,  but  a  step  aside  as  well. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  personal  note  which,  although  it 
■does  not  touch  technics,  is  perhaps  of  even  more  importance  to 
•  every  professional  photographer  according  to  his  metier  as  a 
business  man,  and  that  is  the  personality,  not  of  the  man  in 
relation  to  his  method  of  work,  but  of  the  man  and  his  -work  in 
his  relation  to  those  to  whom  he  looks  for  practical  support. 

Granted,  for  instance,  that  what  you  do  not  know  about  photo¬ 
graphy  is  not  worth  knowing,  that  your  composition  is  note¬ 
worthy,  that  your  technique  is  without  fear  or  reproach,  that 
the  finished  article  as  it  reaches  your  discriminating  clients  is 
not  less  perfect  than  the  bloom  on  the  dainty  cheeks  of  your 
•expensive  lady  receptionist  who  hands  it  to  them  ;  I  say,  granted 
all  this — and  this,  dear  brethren,  is  almost  too  much  for  most 
■  of  you!- — how  is  it  again,  for  instance,  that  the  “Bon  Accord 
Boudoir  and  Button  Co.”  round  the  corner,  which  metaphori¬ 
cally  sat  down  at  your  elbow  eighteen  months  ago — you  can  hide 
it  from  yourself  no  longer — does  a  trade  you  never  did — does,  in 
fact,  a  good  deal  of  that  trade  which  was  once  your  own,  and 
that  will  never  be  yours  again? 

I  will  tell  you.  The  manager  of  the  B.A.B.B.C. ,  Mr.  Horatio 
Darkslyde,  is  something  less  of  a  photographer  than  yourself,  it 
is  true,  but  that  is  not  of  much  consequence,  since  you  yourself 
are  so  exceptionally  endowed  :  removed  from  the  general  rut  of 
men,  and  enjoy  an  eminence  from  which  you  can  command 
an  uninterrupted  view  up  and  down  your  principal  street — and 
hardly  further.  But  Darkslyde,  if  he  is  less  of  a  photographer 
than  yourself,  is  also  something  else  besides.  He  is  (more  in¬ 
stances)  a  useful  tenor  in  the  local  Christchurch,  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  three  local  athletic  clubs  and  one  social,  he  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  therefore  much-sought-after  mover  at  bazaars,  he 
is  the  best  Punch-and-Judy  man  the  Mothers’  Guild  Waxwork 
Show  ever  had.  He  is,  moreover,  many  things  besides,  for  does 
he  not  write  to  the  local  paper  on  “stray  cats,”  “broken 
lamp-posts  and  roadways,”  “the  borough  council”? — in  short, 
anything,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  name  into  print  at  least  once 
a  week.  In  fact,  it  pays  him  better  to  employ  an  <  perator,  two 
pri liters,  and  seven  lady  assistants,  besides  receptionist,  and 
stay  out  and  enjoy  himself,  rather  than  to  sit  at  home  and 
grumble  at  the  weather  as  you  do. 


As  for  yourself,  do  you  ever  go  to  church  o’  Sundays.  Never. 
Sometimes.  Often.  But  have  you  ever  attended  public  worship 
as  a  principle  of  business?  Will  you  deny  that,  if  you  always 
attended  church,  business  would  result?  Neither  one  way  nor 
another  ?  What  about  that  choir  group  you  had  such  a  hard 
job  to  prevent  Darkslyde  getting  last  year,  and — shall  I  write  i 
it  down  ? — that  this  year  you  never  got  at  all  ?  I  quite  under-  j 
stand  that  you  consider  church  work  should  be  divided  evenly — 
that  Darkslyde  should  have  his  fair  share  ;  but  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  you  are  to  share  if  you  do  not  support  the  vicar. 
You  know  very  well  that  Darkslyde  got  the  order  for  all  the  i 
booths  at  the  recent  bazaar.  And  then,  what  happened  only 
last  June  when  you  wrote  the  vicar  for  a  complimentary  sittine? 1 
The  vicar — busy  man  ! — could  not  possibly  spare  the  time — with 
apologies.  Darkslyde,  of  course,  got  to  hear  of  this,  and,  like  a 
wise  Mahomet,  forthwith  went  to  the  mountain  and  photographed  • 
him  in  his  vicarage  study,  as  well  as  all  the  other  members  of  j 
his  family,  and  the  servants  in  the  hall,  and  Rufus  in  his  kennel, 
and  the  coach-house ! 

Frankly,  this  is  scarcely  exaggeration,  because  Darkslyde  J 
knows  his  business. 

To  be  exclusive — to  do  the  “  ’igh-art  fake,”  as  Henley  has  it — I 
requires  conditions  which  also  must  be  exclusive.  Your  style! 
and  personality  must  dominate  your  clientele  to  the  extent  of! 
eccentricity,  if  need  be  ;  but  dominate  it  it  must  if  as  a  business 
man  you  are  to  dispense  with  all  the  social  tricks  which  arej 
well  known  to  bring  business.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  pur 
veyor  of  luxuries  starving  in  his  lair.  The  most  ruinous  forr; 
of  self-indulgence  is  to  ply  a  trade  at  the  expense  of  your  bile 
and  there  is  only  one  recipe  for  a  full  larder  in  these  days  c 
strenuous  competition — that  is,  you  must  get  out  and  hustle  , 
because,  mind  you,  when  it  is  all  boiled  down  there  is  no  “  Bo 
Accord  Boudoir  and  Button  Co.”  but  in  the  social  personality 
of  Mr.  Horatio  Darkslyde. 

In  short,  the  successful  photographer  must  be,  and  always  is. 
something  more  than  a  photographer.  Every  good  operator  ii 
the  country  will  testify  that  to  be  lacking  in  tact  and  social  accom 
plishments  is  to  court  disaster.  Once  under  the  skylight,  chile 
and  adult  must  be  humoured.  For,  after  all,  what  is  you 
objective  but  the  choice  of  your  sitter’s  expressions,  not  mere!1 
the  most  characteristic,  nor  necessarily  the  most  pleasing,  bu 
a  happy  combination  of  the  two  ;  and  it  is  far  more  needful  fo 
the  photographer  to  command  the  social  adroitness  which  wil 
induce  this  elusive  regard  than  for  the  portrait  painter,  who  cai 
attend  to  drapery  when  the  features  of  his  client  are  contrary 
and  get  busy  with  the  expression  when  the  opportunity  offers,  oi 
at  a  pinch,  when  the  sitter’s  back  is  turned,  by  recollection 
Hence,  the  photographer  needs  to  make  his  opportunity,  whe 
his  brother  of  the  brush  can  afford  to  wait ;  and  in  order  to  d 
this  no  amount  of  photographic  technics  can  help,  except  in  s 
far  as  photographic  conditions  must  exist,  not  so  much  for  th 
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capturing  of  the  expression  as  for  the  subsequent  practical  repro¬ 
duction  of  it  once  captured. 

Besides,  who  is  there  who  has  not  heard  the  remark :  “  Oh ! 
don’t  go  there  ;  he  is  such  a  disagreeable  man  !  ”  And  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  real  success  is  there  in  the  portraiture  of  the  operator 
whose  temper  is  uncertain  ?  Or,  at  any  rate,  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  pleasing  likeness  commanded  by  the  operator  with  a 
surly  manner? 

A  model  photographer’s  establishment  should  run  like  the  front 
wheel  of  a  new  bicycle  lubricated  for  the  first  time — that  is, 
without  a  sound  of  the  works.  Everything  should  go  as 
smoothly  as  receptionist,  operator,  rules,  armchairs,  and  clean¬ 


liness  can  make  it.  Even  the  till  should  be  padded,  though 
this  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  payment  by  cheque. 

But  the  effort  must  come  from  without.  The  man  who  can 
coax  the  business  along  through  social  channels  is  he  who  is 
going  to  make  the  money.  This  does  not  mean  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  be  his  one  topic  of  conversation  outside  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  means  that  photography  shall  be  the  last  theme 
of  conversation  he  shall  be  dragged  into  discussing — apparently. 

Finally,  let  your  personality  so  irradiate  your  social  acquaint¬ 
ances  that  they  may  be  convinced  of  your  good  work  before — and 
after — they  see  and  have  paid  for  it. 

L.  T.  J.  H. 
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A  series  of  twenty  galleries,  several  of  them  lofty  and  spacious 
halls,  accommodates  the  section  devoted  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  chief  arrangements  for  which  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  G.  Emmerich,  of  Munich.  The  division  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  is  into  countries,  and  the  representation  of  the  various 
nations  is  as  follows: — Germany,  by  65  exhibitors;  Switzer¬ 
land,  by  29  ;  Holland,  by  21  ;  America,  by  40  ;  Sweden,  by  7  ; 
France,  by  3  ;  Italy,  by  2  ;  Finland,  by  6  ;  Denmark,  by  4  ; 
and  Norway,  by  1.  Professor  Emmerich,  who  cites  these  figures 
in  his  introduction,  points  out  that  the  Austrian  photographers 
show  their  work  in  the  special  Austrian  house,  but  he  eoes  on 
to  say  that  the  works  of  British  professional  photographers  are 
shown  together  with  those  of  amateurs  in  the  amateur  or  pic¬ 
torial  section.  He  surely  cannot  have  closely  looked  at  the 
British  amateur  section,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  pictures  there  are  about  a  score  by  workers  actually 
engaged  in  professional  photography.  These  in  every  instance 
are  the  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  exhibitions 
here  work  which  in  a  good  many  instances  is  nothing  like  that 
which  they  do  in  their  business.  It  was  the  expressed  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  sub-committee  which  had  charge  of  this  section  to 
include  professional  work.  It  has,  however,  included  the  work 
of  the  few  of  the  professionals  who  are  most  akin  to  the  amateur 
in  their  methods.  Professional  photography  as  practised  by 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country 
is  not  there  at  all,  a  fact  which  requires  to  be  stated,  as  Dr. 
Emmerich’s  note  on  page  135  of  the  catalogue  may  imply  that 
it  is. 

German  Professional  WorK, 

At  a  first  brief  glance  it  is  easy  to  see  the  rapid  strides  which 
portrait  photographers  in  Germany  have  made  during  the  past 
ten  years  or  so.  There  is  evidence  in  every  direction  of  the 
production  of  work  of  a  very  individual  character.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  photographers  have  been  powerfully  influenced 
by  artists  who  are  not  photographers.  Such  influence  was  bound  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  direction  of  unconventionality,  for,  if  it 
is  anything,  German  art  is  imaginative  even  to  the  point  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  bizarre,  terms  which  might  be  quite  fitly 
applied  to  some  of  the  professional  exhibits.  However,  com¬ 
mercial  considerations  would  appear  to  exercise  a  not  unhealthy 
influence  upon  the  photographers,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
most  extreme  and  unconventional  work  is  not  that  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  leaders,  such  as  Erfurth,  Grainer,  Raupp,  not  to  forget  the 
ubiquitous  Herr  Diihrkoop,  who,  let  him  deny  it  as  he  may, 
is  less  German  than  his  contemporaries.  But  among  the  smaller 
Men,  those  who  appear  to  be  beginners  just  embarking 
on  a  career  of  professional  portraiture,  one  sees  signs  of  the 
most  positive  discontent  with  the  commercial  type  of  photo¬ 
graph.  That  dissatisfaction  in  these  instances  takes  all  kinds 
of  freak  forms — of  strange  lightings  and  posings  and  prints  of 
queer  colour  or  tone — and  the  desire  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  evidently  despised  “good  photograph,”  as  a  middle- 


class  woman  of  forty-five  would  understand  that  term,  is  shown 
in  the  profound  gloom  of  prints,  which  might  be  the  most 
sinister  productions  of  the  gum-process.  We  doubted  if  the 
makers  of  such  as  these  were  really  photographers  in  business 
for  themselves,  but  we  were  assured  that  no  amateur,  or  even 
photographer’s  assistant,  might  exhibit.  We  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  this  sort  of  thing  :  t 
occurs  only  in  the  cases  of  the  smaller  exhibitors,  and  among 
these  may  be  found  plenty  of  originality  which  does  not  run 
to  eccentricity,  and  some  which  in  its  pleasing  light  tones  and 
airy  effects  stands  out  among  the  more  usually  sombre  scales 
of  tones.  Thus  Amalie  Eva  Schroer,  of  Hamburg  (No.  420),  is 
very  nice  in  her  choice  of  light  and  dark  tones,  though  she, 
like  many  another,  apparently  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 


A  Group  of  Galleries  in  the  Professional  Section  at  the  Dresden  Exhibition. 

pop  in  a  landscape  or  two.  Another  lady  photographer,  Elisa¬ 
beth  Hecker,  of  Munich  (No.  434),  shows  very  versatile  taste  in 
her  eleven  portraits  of  women,  dressed  and  nude.  Munich 
supplies  by  far  the  most  interesting  work.  The  work  of  Frau 
Dr.  Stephanie  Ludwig  (No.  437)  and  of  the  brothers  Liitzel  (No. 
438)  is  very  varied,  original,  and  pleasing,  and  technically  ab  v< 
reproach.  Next  to  them  are  photographs  by  Ernst  Muller,  of 
Dresden  (No.  438),  whose  portraits  and  landscapes  show  great 
originality.  Another  Dresden  photographer,  Bruno  Wielir  (No. 
442),  has  some  notably  good  portraiture,  among  which  is  a 
portrait  of  Herr  Karl  Weiss,  the  general  secretary  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  organisation.  There  being  a  general  tendency  to  subdued 
tones,  especial  mention  deserves  to  be  made  of  two  gems  of 
brilliant  indoor  lighting  by  E.  W  olleschak,  of  Naumburg  (No. 
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-454).  One  is  of  children  in  school,  and  the  other  might  be 
•  called  “  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  of 
the  window.” 

Another  exhibitor  whose  work  reaches  a  high  standard  is  Hans 
Bender,  of  Bremen  (No.  455).  A  large  number  of  prints,  all 
portraits,  all  of  a  style,  and  all  technically  excellent,  are  shown 
by  Max  Gluer,  of  Oppelm  (No.  445). 

Between  the  galleries  containing  the  above  works  and  those 
in  which  are  larger  collections  by  individual  photographers  is 
an  ornate  chamber,  decorated  and  furnished  in  gold,  containing 
photographic  portraits  of  European  crowned  heads,  that  of 
‘King  Edward  VII.,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe,  being  the  only  one 
which  we  could  not  discover.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  portraits 
are  of  very  distinguished  persons,  and  are  very  richly  produced 
and  framed,  no  special  interest  attaches  to  this  collection. 

Grainer,  Duhrkoop,  Smith,  R.uf,  and  Erfurth. 

Of  these  separate  collections,  which  are  housed  in  the  spacious 
alcoves  radiating  from  a  central  chamber,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  reproduced  above,  one  comes  first  to  that  of  Herr  Duhrkoop. 

'  There  are  fifty-five  portraits,  few  of  which  we  can  remember 
to  have  seen  before.  The  tireless  Duhrkoop  seems  to  forget 
about  the  portraits  of  last  year :  he  has  made  probably  a 
thousand  more  since  then,  and  certainly  the  collection — though 
•every  print  is  admirable — has  the  look  of  having  been  made  up 
with  what  there  was  at  hand  at  the  time,  which  is  perhaps  as 
high  a  compliment  as  can  be  paid  to  any  photographer. 

The  work  of  Herr  F.  Grainer,  of  Munich,  is  distinct  in  style 
from  Diihrkoop’s.  Perhaps  it  may  be  called  more  unconven¬ 
tional.  In  many  instances  a  natural  background  is  used,  with 
very  good  effect.  One  very  striking  example  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  liking  for  the  uncommon  is  No.  9  in  the  series,  in 
which  a  man  is  shown  looking  down  into  a  dark  space  which 
occupies  about  one-third  of  the  print.  But  Grainer’ s  technique 
is  so  fine  that  one  may  pardon  occasional  indulgences  of  oddness 
•  such  as  this. 

A  much  larger  number  of  prints  is  shown  by  Frank  Eugene 
Smith,  painter  and  instructor  in  the  the  Photographic  School 
at  Munich,  a  photographer  better  known  here  and  in  America 
as  Frank  Eugene.  They  are  almost  all  fine  character  portraits, 
mostly  of  artists.  One  of  a  boy  standing  at  a  door  (No.  20)  is 
one  of  the  very  best.  A  fair  number  of  the  prints  are  extra¬ 
ordinary  considered  as  professional  photography.  They  are 
not  the  best,  and  we  should  have  thought  more  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith’s  work  without  the  nudes,  such  as  the  studies  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  he  drags  in  at  the  tail-end  of  his  collection. 

Theodor  Ruf,  of  Freiburg,  exhibits  less  than  twenty  prints, 
but  every  one  is  technically  a  fine  piece  of  work,  with  much 
expression  of  character  in  the  sitter.  One  group — of  surgeons 
engaged  on  an  operation — iis  a  triumph  in  its  way,  though  no 
one  can  commend  the  photographer  for  choosing  such  a  repulsive 
and  gruesome  subject  unless  for  some  surgical  purpose. 

Another  large  collection  is  that  of  Hugo  Erfurth,  of  Dresden, 
whose  work  is  big  and  powerful — qualities  which  it  secures  by 
sacrificing  delicacy  and  harmony.  The  effort  to  produce  some- 
thing  which  will  fairly  “knock”  the  spectator  twenty  yards 
away  seems  too  obvious  in  a  large  proportion  of  Herr  Erfurth’ s 
woik,  clever  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  leads  him  to  portraits 
in  rough,  brutal  tones,  though,  from  other  prints  done  on  a 
quieter  scale,  it.  would  seem  that  the  work  actually  given  to 
the  average  sitter  is  not  of  so  aggressive  a  type. 

These  six  one-man  shows  complete  the  German  professional 
section.  Though  one  or  two  well-known  names  are  absent, 
no!  ably  that  of  Perschied,  the  section  demonstrates  how  very 
keenly  many  of  the  German  professionals  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  development  of  their  art  as  an  art.  A  number,  it 
would  seem,  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  art  can  pay.  But 
even  with  those  who  make  no  particular  claim  to  be  “  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  most  notably  advanced  standard  of  work  is  apparent. 


Switzerland  and  Holland, 

These  two  countries  are  represented  by  prints  to  the  number 
of  131  and  72  respectively.  Those  of  Switzerland  include  almost 
as  many  landscapes  as  portraits,  which  latter  are  not  abovo 
the  standard  of  a  good  studio  likeness  such  as  can  be  seen  in 
almost  every  town.  The  work  from  Holland  is  scarcely  more 
distinguished.  A  large  proportion  consists  of  figure  studies  and 
landscapes,  the  only  legitimate  portraiture  of  outstanding  merit 
being  that  of  P.  Clausing  Jun,  of  Haarlem. 

American  Professional  Work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  section  which  will  attract  the 
English  visitor  most  is  that  of  the  American  professionals,  since 
the  names  alone,  Hoyt,  Garo,  Goldensky,  Core,  Pierce,  Mock, 
Strauss,  Falk,  and  Macdonald,  are  as  well  known  to  photo¬ 
graphers  in  this  country  as  in  America.  And  interesting  the 
large  collection  is,  though  in  a  different  way  very  likely  from 
that  intended  by  its  contributors.  The  286  portraits  have  been 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald  and  Herr  Duhrkoop, 
the  latter’s  acquaintance  with  the  American  workers  dating  back 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  It  would  seem  that,  without  a  single 
exception,  the  collection  contains  the  work  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  portrait  photography,  in  addition  to  which  it  shows, 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  portraiture  by  new  men  which 
bears  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  leaders,  and  in 
some  instances  possesses  qualities  absent  from  that  of  the  best- 
known  studios.  The  first  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
student  of  this  section  is  the  absolute  sameness  of  all  the  prints 
by  a  given  exhibitor.  That  applies  to  the  lighting,  and  to  the 
kind  of  print,  and  to  the  mounting  as  well,  and  it  can  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  front  rank 
of  American  professionals.  The  style  may  be  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  emanating  from  the  studio  a  year  ago  ;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  photographs  at  Dresden,  the  American  method 
is  to  evolve  a  certain  form  of  print — as  distinctive  as  you  like — 
and  to  adjust  the  methods  of  the  studio  to  turning  out  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  as  effectively  as  possible.  Obviously  that  should 
be  a  sound  commercial  system  to  work  on,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
fail  in  retaining  customers.  But  apparently  the  directors  of 
the  studios  are  wide  awake  to  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
kind  of  print  before  the  public  has  tired  of  it.  In  almost  every 
instance,  the  American  work  represents  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
touching  :  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  most 
finished  and  admirable,  and  the  set  of  prints  by  each  exhibitor 
leaves  one  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  style  favoured  ;  and  the  display 
of  a  dozen  or  more  portraits  all  as  like  as  pins  in  style 
creates  the  idea  that  the  makers  are  able  to  reduce  the  details  of 
their  production  to  a  system  which  turns  out  a  product  of  a 
certain  type  with  machine-like  regularity.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  American  photographs  do  not  show  many  excellent  and 
individual  features  :  they  do,  but  the  family  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  each  print  of  one  group  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  visitor. 

The  ten  photographs  by  Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt  are  all  of  women, 
richly  gowned  ladies  of  imposing  appearance — or  made  to  look 
so  by  Mr.  Hoyt.  In  every  instance  the  space  of  the  print  is 
admirably  filled  by  the  subject.  There  is  not  an  example  of 
the  dropped  appearance  of  a  figure  which  one  often  sees.  One 
cannot  suggest  how  much  better  the  result  would  have  been 
had  a  figure  been  so  much  to  the  one  side,  for  the  reason  that 
the  portraits  admit  of  no  improvement  in  the  manner  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  size  and  form  of  the  image  to  that  of  the  final 
print.  Mr.  Hoyt  adopts  a  strong  style  of  lighting.  His  prints 
are  all  large  ovals  with  narrow  oval  border  a  little  darker  in 
tone,  and  around  this  a  square-cornered  tint  of  a  little  lighter 
tone,  the  whole  actually  printed  on  a  white  plate-marked  paper. 

Frank  Scott  Clark,  of  Detroit,  shows  photographs  only  of 
women  and  children,  in  which  good  use  is  made  of  dark  Romney- 
esque  backgrounds  and  strong  lighting  to  show  the  sheen  of  silk 
skirts.  The  mounting  is  in  the  Cosway  style. 

George  M.  Edmondson,  of  Cleveland,  shows  five  superb  ex- 
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amples  of  what  must  be  at  home  portraits,  though  very  beautiful 
lighting  has  been  secured.  The  three  prints  by  George  E. 
Tino-ley,  of  Mystic,  Conn. ,  are  in  much  nicer  schemes  of  multiple 
mounting  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  here,  except  from 
workers  like  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans. 

A  professional  worker  of  whom  we  have  not  previously  heard 
is  Eugene  It.  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  whose  portraits  show  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  the  massing  of  tones.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  are  not  large,  but  they  are  as  strong  and  full  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  as  anything  in  the  section.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
uses  diffused  focus  with  reserve,  and  thus  avoids  the  over-re¬ 
touching  which  most  of  the  American  photographers  consider 
necessary.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  should  think  it 
well  to  adopt  the  “Photo-Secession”  trade-mark  of  art — the 
round  globe.  He  introduces  it  into  two  of  his  portrait  studies. 
Both  they  and  the  others  show  the  maker  to  be  capable  of  such 
fine  work  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  stooping  to  these 
tricks  of  method. 

The  people  who  would  appear  to  be  favourite  sitters  of  Mr. 
Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  are  not  those  who  are  beauti¬ 
ful.  His  photographs  show  people  of  character,  most  of  them 
old  people,  in  every  case  drawn  by  Mr.  Goldensky  with  his 
accustomed  regard  for  harmonies  of  tone  and  colour. 

The  work  shown  by  Garo,  of  Boston,  is  quite  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  this  photographer.  The  portraits  are  nearly  all  of 
women,  are  printed  in  a  rich  sepia,  and  are  of  the  superb  tech¬ 
nique  as  regards  lighting  of  the  face  and  dress,  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  studio. 

Mrs.  Kasebier’s  five  frames  are  quite  out  of  the  common. 

;  They  are  titled  “  A  Japanese-Tissue  Print,”  “  A  Gum  Print,”  “  A 
Bromide  Print,”  “A  Gum-Platinum  Print,”  “A  Platinum 
Print.”  This  little  demonstration  of  Mrs.  Kasebier’s  com¬ 
mand  of  these  processes  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  good  testi¬ 
monial  for  the  bromide  process.  The  bromide  print  is  of  re¬ 
markably  rich  black  tone,  and  reproduces  the  muslin  and  silk 
of  the  sitter’s  dre’ss  most  admirably.  Mrs.  Kasebier’s  portrait 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  is  a  striking  likeness. 

E.  B.  Core  (“Papa”  Core  to  all  the  “boys”  in  New  York 
State)  shows  ten  of  the  portraits  of  children  which  have  made 
him  and  his  studio  famous.  And  delightfully  spontaneous  they 
are  in  pose  and  expression.  When  a  collection  of  photographs 
typical  of  the  work  of  American  studios  was  shown  at  the  house 
of  the  “B.J.”  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Core’s  portraits  attracted 


more  notice  than  any,  not  only  for  the  natural  appearance  of' 
the  little  sitters,  but  for  the  force  and  strength  of  the  prints. 
They  were  vigorous  black  prints,  the  background  in  which  was 
white  as  a  rule.  All  the  pictures  at  Dresden  Mr.  Core  has 
printed  in  sepia  on  a  cream  paper,  though  he  gets  an  equally 
big  effect. 

The  veteran  Joseph  Byron,  of  New  York,  is  represented  by 
four  large  prints,  associating  him,  as  ever,  with  flashlight  photo¬ 
graphy.  H.  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  is  another  of  the  men  with  a 
very  distinctive  style  of  his  own.  All  his  portraits  are  in  some¬ 
what  dark  tones,  and  are  mounted  first  with  a  narrow  and 
lighter  border,  next  to  which  comes  a  broader  and  much  lighter 
band,  the  back  mount  being  dark.  The  technical  quality  of 
the  series  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  only  criticism  which 
can  be  made  is  that  the  sameness  of  the  style  becomes 
marked  when  a  number  are  shown  together. 

The  last  remark  applies  with  even  more  force  to  the  portraits 
of  men  by  Pirie  Macdonald.  Nearly  thirty  of  them  are  hung  in 
rows,  all  of  panel  shape,  and  in  every  case  “framed  close.” 
As  there  are  but  two  sizes  of  frame,  and  as  the  full  thirty  are 
arranged  symmetrically,  the  impression  made  is  not  that  which 
Mr.  Macdonald’s  fine  work  deserves.  In  expression  of  character 
these  heads  of  men  stand  by  themselves  in  professional  photo¬ 
graphy.  Their  author,  like  the  volatile  Diihrkoop,  is  a  man 
“  with  a  way  with  him,”  a  great  and  interesting  talker,  and  an 
observer  of  men,  one  with  a  nice  sense  of  humour,  and  powers 
of  discovering  his  sitter’s  characteristic  traits.  We  would  like 
to  have  seen  his  portraits  shown  in  a  way  which  offered  more 
inducement  to  study  each  individually. 

It  may  be  our  imagination — we  think  not — but  in  no  portraits 
do  we  seem  to  discern  the  suggestions  of  the  photographer  so 
plainly  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  not  one 
face  among  the  dozen  or  so  that  looks  dull  or  uninterested.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Strauss  is  determined  they  shan’t.  Some 
seem  mildly  to  disapprove  what  is  going  on  ;  some  women  seem 
amused  ;  children  have  the  appearance  of  liking  it  immensely. 
Of  the  photographic  qualities  of  the  portraits,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  beautiful  examples  of  lighting  and 
printing — no  less  so  are  those  by  other  Americans — but  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  quite  the  same  air  of  moderated  animation  else¬ 
where.  Only  the  sitters’  friends  can  say  if  this  is  the 
making  of  the  portraits.  Mr.  Strauss’s  success  suggests  that 
it  is. 


PROFES  ION  AL  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  STUDIO  HOUSE. 


In  a  building  specially  erected  in  the  grounds,  close  to  that 
of  the  photographic  trade,  a  number  of  exhibits  of  professional 


this  latter,  by  which  the  illumination  of  the  sitter  is  provided,  is 
seen  in  the  first  illustration  on  this  page.  The  studio  is  with- 


The  Studio  House.  The  window  to  the  right  is  that  providing  the 
light  in  the  model  studio  of  Herr  Hugo  Erfurth, 


The  Studio  House  from  the  grounds,  showing  the  small  model 
lean-to  studio. 


photographic  interest  are  brought  together.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  model  studio  of  Herr  Hugo  Erfurth.  The  bow  window  of 


out  top  light,  but  is  of  lofty  proportions,  about  15  or  16ft.  in 
heio-ht.  The  furnishing  is  done  in  various  tones  of  green,  and 
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the  furniture  and  decorations  are  very  tastefully  selected  to 
harmonise  with  the  floor  and  wall  coverings.  The  studio  is  fitted 
with  reception  and  dark  rooms,  and  is  in  regular  use.  A  special 
type  of  studio  stand,  designed  by  Herr  Erfurth,  and  constructed 
by  Ernemann,  carries  a  full-size  camera.  The  stand  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  couple  of  uprights  supporting  between  them  a 
horizontal  baseboard,  on  which  rests  the  camera.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  of  the  camera  being  raised  up  and  down  within  a 
considerable  range,  and  of  being  brought  quite  close  to  the  floor  : 


screw  adjustments  also  allow  of  its  being  tilted  up  and  down. 
Various  other  small  rooms  within  this  building  contain  examples 
of  frames,  mounts,  and  backgrounds  for  professional  workers, 
also  of  arc  lamp  installations — the  “Jupiter”  and  “Regina  ’ 
lamps  are  shown — and  there  is  also  a  model  daylight  lean-to 
studio  of  the  kind  made  and  supplied  by  the  firm  of  G.  Zirnimr- 
mann,  of  Stuttgart.  Other  rooms  contain  examples  of  blinds 
and  curtains  for  studio  use,  and  of  such  apparatus  as  dry-mount¬ 
ing  machines,  trimming  machines,  washers,  etc. 


REPAIRING  APPARATUS— A  FIND. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  well-known  scientific  periodical  Nature, 
the  Editor,  in  reviewing  a  work  on  practical  physics,  called  the 
author  to  task  for  not  mentioning  a  comparatively  new  addition  to 
laboratory  aids — a  cement  possessing  properties  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  “liquid  glues,”  and  others  with  a  common  main 
basis  of  gelatine.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  be  equally  to 
blame  if  I  failed  to  bring  before  my  brother  photographers  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  extending  over  several  months  with  this  new 
material,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  veritable  “find.”  The  cost  ot 
breakages  among  the  many  and  various  utensils,  dishes,  measures, 
storage  jars,  et  hoc  genus  omnes  of  a  photographer’s  plant,  forms  a 
serious  item  in  his  yearly  expenses,  and  any  method  of  minimising 
it  is  to  be  welcomed.  This  new  cement  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Cement ium,”  and  even  a  sixpenny  tin  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  It  is 
utterly  unlike  the  well-known  sticky  pastes  or  liquids  we  all  know 
so  well,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  its  qualities  as  a 
cement  are  so  admirable,  it  is  not  sticky,  and,  more,  it  stands  both 
fire  and  water.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  slight  smear  on  the  fingers 
causing  them  to  adher  to  the  article  under  repair,  and,  perhaps, 
pulling  it  to  pieces  again,  and  instead  of,  as  in  the  ordinary  way, 
using  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  Cementium  should  be  laid  on  fairly 
thickly,  and  the  broken  edges  only  lightly  pressed  together.  I  take 
it  to  be  composed  of  a  solution  of  water-glass  holding  in  suspension 
some  fine  silica,  though  really  it  does  not  matter,  for  the  stuff 
is  cheap  enough,  and  the  makers  have,  no  doubt,  gone  to  sufficient 
trouble  to  hit  upon  the  exact  proportions  and  strength  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  It  is  sold  in  tins  which,  when  open,  disclose  a  watery 
fluid  with  a  thick  white  deposit.  Before  using  it  has  to  be  stirred 
up  with  a  piece  of  stick  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  It  will  then  stick  together  anything  except  india-rubber, 
vulcanite,  celluloid,  and  blacklead.  When  dry,  and  fairly  set,  it 
gradually  hardens  and  becomes  like  stone ;  the  maker’s  name  of 
“liquid  china,”  is  by  no  means  far-fetched.  Its  actual  great  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  photographer  will  be  shown  by  a  recountal  of  my  own 
experiences  with  it.  (I  may  here  say  that  I  have  found  the  makers 
quite  ready  to  give  advice  when  any  one  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  difficulty  in  its  use.) 

My  first  essay  was  with  a  15  x  12  “porcelain”  dish,  which  my 
laboratory  assistant  had  rendered  useless  by  knocking  a  piece  off  one 
corner.  I  pieced  the  corner  on  with  Cementium,  gave  it  a  week  to 
set,  and  then  put  it  into  use.  It  lasted  three  months,  solutions 
being  put  into  it  every  day,  and  then  it  came  apart.  I  wrote  to  the 
makers,  and  they  pointed  out  where  I  could  improve  my  method.  I 
rejoined  the  pieces,  and  it  is  now,  after  four  months’  use,  apparently 
as  firm  as  ever.  The  makers  sell  what  they  term  a  “  hardening 
solution,”  which,  after  a  few  days’  drying,  should  be  painted  over 
the  join,  and  so  expedite  the  process  of  hardening  after  drying.  It 
may  be  said  that  to  wait  a  week  or  two  after  a  repair  is  too  long 
a  time  to  be  practicable.  But  this  is  only  necessary  when  there  is 
much  handling  of  the  restored  article.  Otherwise,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  day  or  two  the  article  is  fit  for  use. 

This  experience  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  proceeded  to  test  another 
remarkable  property  possessed  by  Cementium,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  building  up  a  missing  part!  Another  similarly  broken 
dish  had  been  put  aside  as  useless,  for  not  only  was  the  corner  broken 
away,  but,  when  it  came  up  for  repair,  a  piece  was  missing,  and  a 
triangular  gap  extending  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  was  left.  The 
first  step  was  to  mend  as  far  as  possible.  This  was  done,  and  a  day 
given  for  hardening ;  then  the  thick  cream  was  taken  up,  with  a 


pointed  stick  only,  and  allowed  to  drop  into  the  triangular  gap.  It 
lends  itself  beautifully  to  the  work,  and  remains  where  it  is  placed. 
The  gap  was  gradually  filled  up  above  the  level  of  the  margin, 
and  put  aside  to  dry  for  a  week.  Then  the  superfluous  material  was 
scraped  off  rvith  a  penknife  and  rubbed  down  level  with  sandpaper, 
and  afterwards  painted  over  three  times  with  the  “  hardening  solu¬ 
tion,”  and  the  whole  put  aside  for  a  fortnight  to  get  thoroughly 
set.  At  the  end  of  that  time  one  was  only  just  able  to  scratch  the 
built-up  portion  with  a  penknife,  so  hard  had  it  become,  and  the  dish 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  months. 

The  next  article  to  repair  was  a  small  atmospheric  gas  burner,  one 
of  the  feet  of  which  had  been  knocked  off  and  lost.  An  old  brass 
gas  socket  was  found,  and  just  the  right  height.  Cementium  was 
used  to  fasten  it,  and  it  is  now  in  regular  use,  and  has  been  for 
months,  and  is  quite  firm,  though  often  nearly  red-hot. 

There  was  a  thermometer  with  milk  glass  scale  enclosed  in  an 
outer  tube,  which  latter  had  got  broken,  the  thermometer  stem  for¬ 
tunately  being  intact.  The  outer  tube  was  cut  off  level ;  an  old  nega¬ 
tive  was  cleaned  off,  and  narrow  strips  cut  off  it.  These  -were  joined 
at  the  edges  by  our  “find,”  and  made  into  a  neat  square  tube,  which 
I  slipped  over  the  thermometer  stem  till  it  reached  the  outer  tube, 
and  then  secured  in  its  place  and  made  air-tight  by  a  thick  dose  of 
Cementium.  A  little  packing  was  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
square  tube  to  keep  the  thermometer  stem  from  shaking ;  a  small 
final  piece  of  glass  was  cut  to  fit  the  end  and  Cementiumed  on,  and  a 
neat  thermometer  of  square  section,  far  superior  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition,  as  it  did  not  roll  about  when  put  in  the  platinum  developer, 
was  the  result.  One  mistake  wras  made  :  sufficient  time  was  not 
allowed  for  the  material  to  dry  out,  and,  in  consequence,  moisture 
condensed  inside,  and  sometimes  obscured  the  mercury  column  for 
a  few  seconds.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

A  Japanese  tea-pot — the  best  vessel  possible  for  use  in  varnishing 
— had  the  spout  end,  on  the  under  side,  broken  off,  and  so  was  ren¬ 
dered  useless.  The  broken  part  was  built  up  with  Cementium,  and 
the  spout  is  as  good  as  ever. 

A  test-tube  on  foot  had  the  foot  broken  off.  It  was  fastened  on, 
and  for  months  has  been  in  daily  use,  and,  though  kept  suspended 
from  hooks  by  the  foot,  it  remains  firmly  attached.  Another  such 
tube  had  half  the  foot  broken  away.  A  disc  of  glass  was  cut  with 
a  diamond,  and  fastened  on  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  Cementium. 
It  has  now  a  more  secure  base  than  ever,  and  is  in  constant  use. 

More  as  an  experiment,  1  repaired  a  glass  2oz.  measure  which  had 
been  broken  into  seven  pieces.  These  were  carefully  put  together, 
all  “at  one  sitting,”  allowed  to  dry  for  a  week,  and  then  painted 
over  with  “hardening.”  The  measure  has  since  repair  been  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  several  months. 

Two  Winchester  quart  bottles  had  stoppers  broken  and  useless; 
in  one  only  the  ground  part  that  enters  the  bottle  was  left;  in  the 
other  the  top  half  was  broken  off,  and  the  stopper  could  not  be  used. 
The  latter  was  quickly  cemented  with  Cementium.  The  former  re¬ 
quired  a  new  head  entirely  for  it  to  be  of  any  use.  A  thick  layer  of 
Cementium  was  laid  upon  it  till  it  became  top-heavy.  Two  days 
were  allowed  for  drying,  and  then  a  final  layer  was  added.  In  an¬ 
other  two  days,  having  set  hard,  it  was  shaped  out  with  a  penknife, 
smoothed  down  with  glasspaper,  and  given  a  fortnight  in  a  warm 
corner  to  dry  out.  It  was  then  treated  with  hardening  solution,  and 
for  many  months  has  done  duty  in  guarding  a  store  of  distilled 
waters,  been  removed  and  replaced  scores  of  times,  and  still  remains 
a  perfect  stopper,  with  a  model  handle. 
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A  large  AvindoAv-pane  of  hammered  plate  had  had  a  stone  thrown 
-through  it.  An  old  negative  Avas  cleaned  and  fastened  over  the  hole, 
and.  though  exposed  to  Avind  and  rain,  is  noAv,  six  months  after, 
faster  than  ever. 

I  may  add  that  the  makers  sell  also  a  material  of  putty-like  con¬ 
sistency  for  filling  up,  in  cases  Avhere  putty  Avould  ordinarily  be  used ; 
it  seems  excellent.  I  have  only  used  it  for  one  purpose.  In  my  print¬ 
ing-room  are  a  series  of  Doulton-Avare  sinks  connected  to  the  Avaste- 
pipe  by  leaden  pipes  joined  to  the  sink  by  a  socketed  end  filled  up 
with  putty.  In  one  the  putty  had  become  loosened  and  Avashed  away. 
The  new  material  Avas  used  to  replace  the  putty,  and  ansAvers  admir¬ 
ably. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  consider  the  sixpence  I  first  spent  on 
Cementium  one  of  the  best  investments  I  ever  made. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


A  DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPING  APPARATUS. 

From  “  Popular  Science  Siftings  ”  avc  learn  that  a  novel  daylight 
deA'eloping  apparatus  of  a  portable  kind  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Smart,  a  gentleman  known  in  London  art  circles.  It  is 
capable  of  separately  developing  one  or  several  plates  or  films,  and 
a  single  plate  may  be  readily  examined  Avithout  running  off  the 
deA7eloper.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  developing  bath,  and  the  other  sliding  with  relation  to  the 
first  and  provided  with  red  glass  panels  acting  as  an  inspection 
chamber.  This  inspection  chamber  is  also  provided  with  means  for 
raising  a  plate  . out  of  the  developing'  bath. 

The  light-tight  tank  is  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  plate  or 
plates.  When  the  tank  is  constructed  to  receive  several  plates  it 
may  be  diA’ided  by  partitions  into  a  number  of  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  Each  compartment  is  provided  with  a  draw-off  tap,  or  Avith 
an  aperture  and  stopper.  Each  plate  is  mounted  in  a  carrier  or 
slide,  which  has  a  hook  or  an  aperture  or  ring  at  the  upper  part 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  from  its  developing  compartment. 

The  developing  tank  is  covered  at  the  top1  and  sides  with  an 
inspection  cover,  -made  of  light-tight  material  Avith  suitable  panels 
at  the  sides,  made  for  instance  of  red  glass,  or  it  may  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  red  transparent  celluloid  or  glass.  This  inspection  cover 
slides  over  the  outside  of  the  tank  and  fits  this  latter  in  a  light¬ 
tight  manner.  It  has  one  or  more  funnels  in  its  top,  which  is  or 
are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  liquid  to  the  various  compartments 
but  not  light. 

The  top  of  the  inspection  chamber  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
internally  projecting  hooks,  Avhich  may  be  rotated  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  to  engage  with  the  hook  or  ring  at  the  top  of  the  slide  when 
it  is  desired  to  lift  a  plate  by  sliding  the  inspection  chamber 
upAvards, 

The  plate  or  plates  to  be  de\Teloped  are  each  mounted  in  a  slide 
or  carrier,  and  inserted  into  the  tank,  and  the  top  of  the  inspection 
cover  is  placed  in  position.  These  operations  are  performed  in  the 
dark  or  in  a  dark  room.  The  tank  is  then  taken  into  the  daylight 
and  developer  is  poured  through  a  funnel  into  the  compartment  or 
compartments  containing  the  plate  or  plates.  After  a  short  time 
the  inspection  cover  is  lifted,  carrying  with  it  one  of  the  slides, 
with  a  plate  therein,  Avhich  is  examined  by  looking  through  the  red 
panel.  If  necessary  some  of  the  liquid  may  be  run  off  and  more 
or  other  developer  may  be  added.  When  the  plate  is  sufficiently 
developed  the  developer  is  run  off  and  water  is  allowed  to  run 
through  the  tank. 


A  Nea\t  Studio,  designed  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  F.R.P.S.,  is 
now  being  erected  on  premises  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Lord 
Willoughby  in  the  Market  Place,  Spilsby,  Lines,  for  the  occupation 
!  of  Mr.  T.  Bundock,  B.Sc.,  who,  on  completion,  will  open  a  high- 
class  photographic  business  therein. 

Lost.— On  Whit  Monday,  May  31,  a  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
camera,  with  spool  of  twelve  films  (eleven  exposed),  opposite  the 
Gables,  Bull  Lane,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks.  The  Kodak  was  left  on 
The  bank  by  the  roadside  opposite,  and  was  picked  up  while  OAvnei 
"vras  in  the  garden  of  the  Gables.  Reward  offered  for  return  to 
Goadby,  54,  Woodfield  Crescent,  Ealing,  London,  W. 


A  TABLE  OF  PLATE  SPEEDS. 


Although  comparative  figures  drawn  up  Avith  the  object  of  enabling 
a  plate-speed  reading  in  one  system  to  be  concerted  into  another 
may  very  frequently  be  misleading,  some  rough  indication  is  occa¬ 
sionally  of  service,  and  tables  for  this  purpose  have  been  compiled 
in  the  past  by  various  writers.  Possibly,  however,  none  hav-e  been 
quite  as  complete  as  one  recently  published  in  the  “  Photographische 
Rundschau  ”  by  Drs.  R.  Luther  and  H.  Weisz,  Avho  comment  upon 
the  desirability  of  plate-speed  numbers,  which  stand  in  a  simple 
ratio  to  the  exposures  required.  Thus,  a  plate  of  Watkins  speed 
No.  5  requires  double  the  exposure  of  a  plate  of  speed  number  10. 
The  authors  suggest  that  the  most  simple  and  correct  unit  for  plate 
speeds  would  be  a  plate  of  such  sensitiveness  that  on  an  exposure  of 
one  candle-metre-second- — that  is,  an  exposure  of  one  second  at  one 
metre  distance  from  a  standard  candle — a  iust  developable  image 
would  be  obtained.  The  absolute  sensitiveness  would  thus  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  times  a  given  plate  Avas  more  sensith-e 
than  the  unit  plate ;  or,  by  the  number  of  jfiates  that  could  be 
exposed,  one  after  the  other,  so  as  to  give  a  developable  image  in 
one  candle-metre-second.  The  absolute  sensitiveness  is  thus  a 
reciprocal  of  the  minimum  exposure  for  developable  image  or 
“  schwellenwert  ”  (as  the  Germans  call  itl  in  candle-metre-seconds. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  the  authors  for  the  systems  of 
plate-speed  numbers  in  use  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  or 
occurring  in  photographic  literature.  The  numbers  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  as  the  bases  of  the  different  systems  do  not  permit  of  a  strictly 
exact  comparison.  The  table  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  give  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  twenty  degrees  of  sensitiveness  adopted  in  the  Schemer 
system.  The  numbers  of  the  first  and  second  columns  are  exact 
Avithin  1  per  cent.  Those  of  the  Warnerke  scales  are  given  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  degree,  whilst  those  of  the  H.  and  B.,  M  atkins,  and 
Wynne  systems  are  rounded  off  to  be  exact  Avithin  1  per  cent.  The 
formulse  serving  for  a  conversion  cf  the  different  systems  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Warnerke  (less  transparent— 21)  x.  1193  =  (Scheiner— 11)  x.  1053. 

2.  Warnerke  transparent  =  Warnerke  less  transparent-!- 3. 

0,1193  (Warnerke  transparent) 

3.  Hurter  and.  Driffield  =  •  10 

(W arnerke  transparent — 7,9615) 

I.e.  -1,3162. 

4.  Watkins  =  2  H.  and  D. 


5.  Wynne  =  9. 057  v7H.  and  D. 
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Whether  the  tAATo  different  scales  of  the  Warnerke  instrument  run 
aboA’e  25  degrees  in  actual  practice  has  not  been  ascertained.  In 
England  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Warnerke  number  applies  to  the 
transparent  scale,  whilst  in  Germany,  as  a  rule,  the  Warnerke 
degree  implies  the  instrument  with  less  transparent  scale,  although 
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some  use  is  also  made  of  the  other  scale,  for  example,  in  the  widely 
distributed  “  Agfa  ”  exposure  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  different  systems  to  the 
Schemer  system  becomes  much  more  simple  if  the  1  :  100  interval 
of  the  Scheiner  system  be  divided,  not  into  20,  but  into  21,  degrees, 
giving  20,  instead  of  19,  intervals.  Further,  the  making  of  the 
characteristic  curve  on  the  Scheiner  system  is  greatly  simplified  by 
this  change.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  marking  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scheiner  system  appears  to  be  becoming  more  general. 
The  marking  of  plates  also  with  the  absolute  sensitiveness  might  be 
done  with  advantage,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  Scheiner  number, 
but  supplementary  to  it. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  SPEED-RECORDER. 

The  “Photo-Era”  reports  that  the  first  conviction  in  the  U.S.A. 
of  an  overspeeding  motorist  -by  means  of  an  automobile  speed-recorder, 


A  Specimen  Photograph  made  with  the 
Automobile  Speed-Recorder. 

involving  no  measured  “road-trap”  or  the  use  of  a  stop-watch, 
was  secured  April  30,  in  the  Roxbury  District  Court,  when  the  speed- 


recorder,  which  is  the  joint  invention  of  Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kalmus 
and  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Comstock,  instructors  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  had  its  initial  test  before  a  judge.  It  won  so 
signal  a  victory  that  this  new  method  will  probably  supersede  all 
others  in  use  at  the  present  time.  With  this  device  all  an  officer 
has  to  do  is  to  step  out  behind  a  receding  car  which  he  thinks  is 
going  too  fast,  aim  his  instrument  at  it,  and  press  a  lever  on  the  side 
of  a  small  box  which  resembles  a  camera.  This  box  is  about  7x7x3 
inches  over  all,  and,  in  reality,  consists  of  two  cameras,  one  above 
another,  with  a  single  plate  covering  both  lenses.  Suitable  mechanism, 
is  provided,  so  that  when  the  operator  presses  the  release  lever  a 
picture  of  the  moving  body  is  taken  automatically  by  one  of  the 
lenses,  and,  approximately  one  second  later,  another  picture  is  taken 
by  the  other  lens.  These  two  pictures  appear  on  the  same  plate,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduction. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  jdate  is  a  chronograph,  so  placed  that 
it  casts  the  shadow  of  its  hand  on  the  plate.  The  mechanism,  which 
is  put  into  operation  by  the  lever  which  the  operator  moves,  first 
starts  this  chronograph,  and,  after  an  extremely  short  interval  of 
time,  makes  the  first  exposure.  This  watch  is  started  in  such  a 
position  that  a  shadow  of  the  hand  appears  on  the  picture  taken 
by  the  first  exposure.  Approximately  one  second  later,  the  hand 
cf  the  chronograph  has  passed  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees,  and, 
consequently,  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  second  picture.  The  time 
between  these  two  exposures  is  definitely  and  accurately  known  from 
the  position  of  these  two  shadows  on  the  plate.  This  furnishes  a 
complete  record  of  all  that  is  needed  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body — in  this  case  the  moving  automobile. 

If  the  size  of  the  image  and  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens 
are  known,  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens  may  be  calculated 
by  simple  laws  of  arithmetic.  This  may  be  done  for  the  object  in 
each  of  its  positions,  as  shown  on  the  plate.  That  is  to  say,  the  length 
of  the  wheel-tread  of  the  image  is  measured  directly  on  the  plate 
by  means  of  a  carefully  made  steel  scale,  if  necessary  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  The  size  of  the  object  is  regarded  as  the  standard 
width  of  this  tread,  which  is  a  known  constant  for  any  given  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens  is  experimentally 
determined  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  lens,  which  is  desired,  is  a  simple  function  of  these 
first  three  qualities.  The  difference  between  the  distance  thus  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  first  and  second  positions  of  the  object  is  the  distance 
that  the  moving  object  has  moved  in  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronograph ;  hence  the  velocity  is  known  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 


PDoto=i»ecbanicai  notes. 


Process  Work  at  tHe  CHemical  Congress, 

In  the  photographic  section  of  the  Congress  process  work  came  in 
for  its  full  share  of  attention,  though  nothing  very  new  was  brought 
forward.  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton’s  paper  was  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
slides,  showing  magnified  examples  of  comparative  etchings  by  hand 
rocking  and  by  various  machines.  The  author  showed  the  amount 
of  side  spread,  and  M.  Clerc,  in  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that  in 
a  still-etched  copper  plate  etched  face  downwards,  the  spread  side¬ 
ways  was  equa1  to  the  depth  at  the  edge  of  the  resist,  so  that  if  a 
point  at  this  edge  was  taken  as  the  centre  of  a,  circle,  the  amount  of 
side  spread  and  depth  could  be  shown  growing  with  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  With  the  machines  this  condition  did  not  hold,  and  a 
greater  depth  than  side  spread  was  obtained,  the  figure  around  a 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  resist  being  an  ellipse  rather  than  a  circle. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble,  in  dealing  with  resists,  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  best  of  them— namely,  dragon’s-blood  resin— was  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  considerable  earthy  matter,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
40  per  cent.  But  he  was  doubtful  whether  the  purification  was 
sufficiently  advantageous  to  justify  the  cost ;  some  etchers  find  that 
even  the  best  of  the  current  commercial  samples  are  more  troublesome 
to  work  than  those  not  so  pure. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Gamble,  in  his  paper  on  gelatose,  pointed  out  that, 
when  considering  the  sensitiveness  of  bichromated  gelatines,  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  gelatine  itself, 
which  had  an  enormous  effect. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer’s  paper  on  Autochrome  reproduction  was  lUus- 
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trated  by  half  a  dozen  capital  half-tone  reproductions  of  Autochromes. 
Such  examples  as  these  should  prove  to  photo-engravers  that  there 
is  a  very  large  field  of  work  open  to  them  in  this  direction. 

The  Reproduction  of  Carpets. 

We  have  recently  had  submitted  to  ns  some  very  fine  reproductions 
of  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets,  in  which  the  imitation  of  the  pile 
and  colouring  was  quite  remarkable.  They  were  stated  to  be  done  in 
Germany  at  a  price  incredibly  low.  However,  we  know  of  at  least 
two  firms  in  England  doing  such  work,  with  results  quite  as  good 
as  the  samples  submitted.  The  secret  lies  in  the  paper,  which  is  one 
known'  /as  “flock  ’ ’ ;  it  is-  sold  in  rolls  of  about  ten  yards  long  by 
40  inches  wide,  at  prices  from  about  11s.  per  roll  to  15s.,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  pile  or  flock  surface.  The  printing  on  to  this 
paper  is  done  only  from  flat  tints ;  the  ink  must  be  very  fluid  and 
a  considerable  quantity  carried  in  order  to  saturate  the  pile  with 
colour.  The  colours  are  generally  applied  from  relief  blocks,  though 
it  is  asserted  that  the  printing  can  also  be  done  lithographically. 
Naturally,  the  method  is  only  of  use  to  illustrate  materials  having 
a  pile  texture,  but  for  that  purpose  the  results  are  more  nearly  fac¬ 
simile  than  would  be  possible  in  any  other  way. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 

Printing. — No.  12,214.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing.  Carl  Richter,  345,  St.  John  Street,  London. 


Exhibitions* 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

In  accordance  with  announcements  which  have  been  made,  a  section 
devoted  to  photography  is  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition  now  being 
held  at  the  grounds  at  Shepherd’s  Bush.  It  is  housed  in  a  series 
of  five  galleries  in  wdiat  last  year  was  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  a  build¬ 
ing  standing  on  the  right  after  passing  through  the  Fountain  Court 
from  the  Wood  Lane  entrance.  This  year  fine  and  applied  art  meet 
in  these  spacious  galleries.  In  addition  to  the  paintings  and 
statuary,  there  are  a  large  number  of  commercial  exhibits  of  carpets, 
furniture,  etc.  The  photographic  rooms  are  found  immediately  on 
the  right  on  entering  the  palace.  On  their  walls  are  displayed 
photographs  derived  from  a  variety  of  'Sources.  A  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  make  a  good  display  of  their  work.  Photo¬ 
graphic  societies  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more  send  collections 
representing  the  work  of  their  members ;  there  are  also  a  number  of 
prints  sent  by  individual  workers,  presumably  by  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  per  frame,  a  method  of  exhibition  making  of  which  we  feit 
compelled  to  disapprove  in  an  earlier  reference  to  the  proposed  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  these,  the  work  of  photo-engravers,  particularly 
in  the  three-colour  process,  nearly  fills  one  room.  We  were  informed 
that  several  stalls  representing  the  photographic  trade  would  be  found 
in  this  section,  but  at  the  time  of  cur  visit,  on  Tuesday  last,  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  them.  There  is  thus  produced  an  exhibition  which 
certainly  contains  a  good  deal  of  excellent  photographic  work.  Its 
defect  in  the  section  made  up  by  the  work  of  amateur  photographers 
is  that  it  contains  a  good  deal  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  exhibited. 
This  was  an  inevitable  result  from  the  somewhat  promiscuous  method 
of  bringing  the  collections  together,  any  photographic  society  that 
liked  having  apparently  been  given  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  to 
|  send  any  photographs  it  chose.  The  result,  however,  is  interesting  to 
any  photographer  nlaking  a  study  of  such  methods  of  producing  an 
exhibition,  and  it  must  be  said,  too,  that  many  of  the  pictures  call 
forth  expressions  of  approval  from  the  lay  public  which  inspects  them 
A  few  pictures  may  be  singled  out  as  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Among  those  shown  by  the  Borougli  Polytechnic  Society  are  A 
Winter  Afternoon,”  by  A.  C.  Buckham ;  “The  \  illage  Tavern,  by 
W.  Page;  “Evening  Mists,”  by  E.  H.  Roberts;  and  “The  Rivulet, 
by  Paul  Carden.  In  those  of  the  Woodford  Photographic  Society, 
W.  L.  F.  Wastell  shows  a  charming  -bit  of  landscape  “  On  the 
Moselle”;  another  pleasing  piece  of  work  is  “At  Eventide,  by 


B.  E.  Stacey.  Among  the  pictures  of  the  South  Essex  Camera  Club 
one  very  good  piece  of  work  is  “The  Outfall,”  apparently  made  in 
the  precincts  of  a  sewage  works,  but  we  were  unable  to  discover  the 
author’s  name.  Among  the  prints  of  the  Doncaster  Camera  Club  the 
best  are  “  On  the  Moors,”  by  F.  A.  Jordan,  and  “  Gooseberries,”  by 
W.  R.  Napier.  The  Wallington  Camera  Club’s  exhibit  contains  some 
very  charming  studies  of  children  by  W.  Prout,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  which  is  entitled  “Marbet.”  The  prints  of  the  Wimbledon  Park 
Photographic  Society  had  no  authors’  names  on  them,  but  two  of 
woodland  scenery,  Nos.  297  and  384,  represent  very  good  work.  The 
Ealing  Photographic  Society  contains  a  very  effective  landscape  by 
E.  H.  Atkinson,  entitled  “Misty  Mountains.”  Two  other  prints, 
“In  Cold  Winter’s  Grip,”  by  A.  Richardson,  and  “Hound  Tor, 
Dartmoor,”  by  T.  W.  Bartlett,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

From  these  we  come  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  Night  Photo¬ 
graphers.  Most  of  the  prints  must  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
experiments  in  this  fascinating  field  of  work.  About  the  only  two 
which  can  profess  any  pictorial  quality  is  one  by  A.  H.  Blake  of  a 
terrace  or  embankment  on  which  are  grouped  three  figures,  and 
another  of  trees  under  arc  light  printed  in  rather  bright  gieenish-blue. 
The  photographic  section  of  the  Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society 
contains  two  examples  of  the  clever  work  of  Ellis  Kelsey,  one  of  a 
motor  car  with  lamps  lighted  at  dusk  and  another  entitled  “  When 
Lights  Gleam  Through  the  Mist.”  The  exhibits  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society  have  no  names  on  them,  but 
we  would  mention  No.  172,  “A  Snow  Scene,”  and  two  of  John  Hep¬ 
burn’s  genre  pictures — one  of  a  boy  undergoing  the  tortures  of  a  hair 
cut,  which  is  veiy  comic,  and  another  entitled  “The  Lesson.  The 
South  London  Photographic  Society  shows  a  good  deal  of  very  ex¬ 
cellent  architectural  photography,  particularly  from  C.  H.  Oakden, 
E.  Pady,  and  E.  R.  Bull.  Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Oxford  Camera 
Club,  No.  376,  “A  Flemish  Canal,”  by  G.  Aitchison,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Among  those  of  the  Shropshire  Camera  Club,  Nos.  104,  106. 
and  107,  the  two  latter  very  fresh  and  airy  renderings  of  seashore 
and  sky.  The  Wearside  Photographic  Circle’s  two  best  prints  are 
Nos.  183  and  198,  the  latter  by  H.  Bradwell. 

By  far  the  best  collective  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Postal  Camera  Club, 
the  work  in  which  is  deserving  of  a  much  better  place  and  more 
adequate  display.  Most  of  the  pictures  have  become  familiar  in 
exhibitions  or  by  reproductions  in  our  contemporaries.  Arthur  Mar 


shall  sends  one  of  his  essays  in  coloured  oil;  J.  M.  Y\  hitehead  tire 
familiar  “Silent  Guide”;  Aubrey  Harris  the  delightfully  humorous 
“Darning  Lesson,”  Bertram  Park  the  portrait  of  G.  A.  Storey  and 
a  very  charming  study  of  a  head  and  shoulders.  Miss  Brem1  . 
Johnson  shows  her  Diana  in  the  glade,  Oscar  Hardee  “  Isabella 
en  Jan  Wilden.”  This  list  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  section,  which  presumably  has  been  got  together  by  t:ie 
secretary  of  the  Postal  Camera  Club,  Mr.  J.  C.  W  arburg. 

Other  societies  represented  are  the  Belmont  Camera  Club,  Battei- 
sea ;  the  Everton  Camera  Club;  the  Rotherham  Photographic 
Society  ;  and  the  Acton  and  Chiswick  Camera  Club. 

Among  the  process  exhibits  the  greatest  display  is  that  of  John 
Swain  and  Son,  Ltd.,  who  show  a  large  variety  of  three-colour  work, 
and  stages  in  the  making  of  a  sheet  of  three-colour  prints.  Messn> 
Andre  and  Sleigh  likewise  show  a  number  of  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  in  three-colour,  and  Messrs.  Carl  Hentschel,  Ltd.,  exhibit  not 
only  specimens  of  their  “  Colourtype  ”  process,  but  also  show  quite 
a  large  collection  of  books  of  travel,  etc.,  illustrated  in  colour  by  then:. 

Among  the  professional  exhibits,  the  leading  place  both  as  regaids 
the  work  shown  and  the  manner  of  its  display  is  taken  by  Langfier, 
Ltd.,  23a,  Old  Bond  Street.  The  portraits  include  those  of  military 
and  official  personages,  a  larger  number  of  fashionably  dressed  women, 
and  some  very  dainty  examples  of  child  portraiture.  All  the?-e  aie 
arranged  round  the  walls  of  an  alcove  specially  built  to  take  them. 
Next  to  this  exhibit  is  one  by  Roe  McMahon,  of  Dublin,  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  number  of  types  of  Irish  girls  are  offered  for  uee  as 
postcards  or  show  cards.  Two  large  spaces  are  taken  by  Messrs. 
Wakefields,  64,  High  Road,  Chiswick.  They  consist  entirely  ot  pb<<  - 
graphs  of  motor  cars,  a  branch  of  work  in  which  the  firm  has 
specialised  with  much  success.  Mr.  F.  A.  Swaine,  106,  New  rK>nd 
Street,  has  a  panel  of  his  portriture,  chiefly  full-length  portraits  tn 
women  done  in  the  vignette  style  with  a  background  very  lig  -  A 
sketched  in.  Keith  Dannatt,  of  Haslemere,  has  a  variety  of  port!  am- 
on  a  light  grey  background  placed  within  a  white  frame,  t  le  v. 
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result  being  very  pleasing.  The  Mattype  Studio,  30,  New  Bond 
Street,  shows  its  characteristic  work  in  sepia  portraits.  Miss  Agnes 
Jennings,  10,  Charles  Street,  Haymarket,  shows  a  collection  of  -por¬ 
traits  free  from  the  customary  accessories  of  the  studio.  Stephanie 
Maud,  25,  Harrington  Road,  South  Kensington,  exhibits  photographs 
only  of  children.  Miss  Ellen  Macnaghten,  83a,  Gloucester  Road, 
South  Kensington,  shows  work  chiefly  very  delicate  and  charming 
coloured  prints.  Mr.  William  Gill,  of  Colchester,  conveys  a  very 
strong  impression  of  his  work  by  showing  simply  one  large  carbon 
photograph — a.  portrait  of  a  mother  and  her  little  boy.  Copies  of 
paintings  are  exhibited  by  Paul  Laib,  95b,  Drayton  Gardens,  South 
Kensington. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  photographs  by  individual  amateur 
photographers  were  in  course  of  hanging,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  refer  to  them,  .but  from  casual  examination  of  some  of 
the  frames  it  would  not  appear  that  they  call  for  special  mention. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

The  Autochrome  under  the  Microscope. 

Mr.  E.  Senior,  writing  on  the  above  subject  in  “  Photographs  and 
Focus”  for  June  8,  gives  the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
dimensions  of  the  Autochrome  film.  “  The  following  figures,  from 
a  number  carefully  ascertained  by  various  methods,  may  be  taken  as 


closely  approximate:  — 

Thickness  of  the  combined  films,  0.09  to  0.10  mm. 

(about  1-250  in.) 

Thickness  of  the  layer  of  varnish  fixing  the  starch 

grains  to  the  glass .  =  0.05  mm. 

Thickness  of  the  layer  of  starch  itself .  =  0.02  mm. 

Thickness  of  the  varnish  separating  the  starch  from 

the  emulsion  .  =  0.01  mm. 

Thickness  of  the  emulsion  itself  .  =  0.02  mm. 

Total  .  0.10  mm. 

The  emulsion  appears  to  be  a  gelatine  one  of  rather  a  fine  grain, 
the  particles  measuring  about  0.0014  mm.  in  diameter.  .  .  .  The 


films  from  which  the  sections  were  cut  were  embedded  in  paraffin, 
and  the  sections  mounted  in  balsam  for  examination.” 

- - —  ♦  - 

patent  news. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
May  24  and  May  29  :  — 

Photo-Reliefs. — No.  12,302.  Process  for  obtaining  jffioto-reliefs. 

Carlo  Baese,  77,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Cinematographs. — No.  12,374.  Improvements  in  cinematographs. 

Leo  Kamrn,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell  Road,  London. 

Apparatus. — No.  12,571.  Improvements  in  cinematographic  and 
photographic  apparatus.  Paplo  Audouard  and  Alberto  Lleo  Claudio 
Baradat,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Development. — No.  12,605.  Improvements  in  developing  machines. 

Magnus  Niell,  88,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Photographic  Pendants.  —No.  12,629.  Method  to  fix  photographs  in 
lockets  without  the  use  of  metal  mats.  Thomas  Able,  44^,  Frederick 
Street,  Birmingham. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Shutters.— No.  18,922.  1908  (September  9,  1908).  The  invention 


relates  to  a  method  of  actuating  an  inside  single-flap  photographic 
shutter  by  means  of  a  flexible  wire  cable  (as  used  on  bicycle  brakes) 
and  a  rack  and  pinion  motion  enabling  the  operator  to  ai  t  and 
control  the  shutter  at  a  distance  and  also  to  see  that  the  shutter 
operates,  as  all  the  mechanism  is  fixed  in  view  outside  the  camera. 
Fig.  1  shows  pinion  A  and  rack  B,  with  spring  C  to  keep  shutter 


Fig.  1. 


closed,  and  hold  cable  taut;  D  is  nut  for  adjusting  spring;  E, 
flexible  wire  cable ;  F,  frame  for  shutter,  to  be  covered  with  any 
light  stopping  material ;  G,  set  screw  to  fix  shutter  frame  on  spindle 
of  pinion  A.  Fig.  2  shows  push  ready  to  act  and  held  in  position 
by  the  spring  C,  Fig.  1.  Fig.  3  shows  push  compressed,  with  bridge 
piece  H  in  position  to  keep  shutter  open  when  required.  Charles 
Henry  Rott,  17,  Orange  Street,  Swansea. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  4,534.  1909  (February  24,  1909). 
The  invention  consists  of  an  unproved  form  of  mechanism  for  impart¬ 
ing  an  intermittent  movement  to  the  photographic  film  in  a  cine¬ 
matograph  camera  of  the  kind  in  which  the  driving  pins  are  given  a  \ 
positive  movement  into  and  out  of  the  perforations  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  film.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  moving  parts  so  tending  to  produce  increased  steadiness  in  the 
picture.  Use  is  made  of  a  rack  and  pinion  operated  by  a  single 
grooved  cam  to  move  the  pins  into  and  out  of  the  perforations 
in  the  film ;  a  crank  and  connecting  rod  impart  the  vertical  move¬ 
ment  to  the  film  by  means  of  a  slide  carrying  the  necessary  driving 
pins.  Ernest  Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry  Bastie,  Greenland 
Place,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 


The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Colour  Screens. — No.  18,744,  of  1908.  Manufacture  of  screens  for 
use  in  colour  photography.  Dufay. 

Powder  Process. — No.  7,932,  of  1909.  Photographic  powdering  pro¬ 
cess.  Rieder. 


Deu>  Crade  Dantes. 

B.B.  (Device).— No.  311,416.  Bioscopes,  their  accessories  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  all  being  goods  included  in  'Class  8.  The  British 
Bioscope  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  11,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.,  bioscope  manufacturers.  March  17,  1909. 
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Deio  materials,  $c. 


Enlargements  Framed  and  Unframed.  Made  by  the  Tress  Co.,  4, 
Rathbone  Place,  London,  W, 

Two  new  styles  in  enlarged  photographs  just  being  issued  by  the 
Tress  Co.  are  the  “Vandyke,”  a  sepia  enlargement  placed  under  an 
oat  cut-out  and  framed  in  a  polished  rosewood  frame  of  1^  in.  width. 


The  ‘  , Vandyke  ” 

The  measurement  of  the  framed  picture  over-all  is  24  x  15^,  and  the 
result  presents  a  most  tasteful  appearance.  The  price  from  print 
or  negative  is  7s.  6d. 

A  further  line  of  unframed  enlargement,  made  under  the  title  of 
the  “Academy,”  includes  an  oval  or  circle  sepia  print  mounted  on 
a  canvas  art  board  which  is  attached  by  the  two  corners  to  the  back 
mount.  The  size  of  this  latter  is  15  x  12,  and  the  price  of  the 


The  “Academy.” 


enlargement  from  either  print  or  negative  is  2s.  3d.  The  Tress  Co. 
have  just  issued  a  large  illustrated  circular  showing  a  number  of 
their  specialties  in  mounts,  frames,  and  accessories. 

Dilos  Frames. — A  very  handsome  frame  for  20  x  16  enlargements 
has  just  been  introduced  by  J.  Epstein  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street, 
Bristol,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Dilos.”  The  frame  is  of  5^  in. 
■vidth,  and  of  very  striking  design.  It  is  issued  complete  with  glass 
md  backboard  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  54s.  per  dozen. 


Names  on  Prints.— In  reference  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent 
last  week,  we  have  inspected  with  much  interest  the  celluloid  “  Name 
Films  ”  made  for  photographers  by  the  Autotype  Company,  74,  New 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C.  They  are  films  of  such  thinness  that 
their  interposition  between  the  negative  and  the  paper  does  not  affect 
the  sharpness  of  the  print,  whilst  the  opacity  of  the  lettering  gives 
a  perfectly  white  title  on  the  print.  The  Autotype  Company  charge 
5s.  for  writing  name  and  address,  photographing  and  supplying  the 
film,  subsequent  films  5s.  per  dozen.  They  also  supply  from  stock 
films  bearing  in  neat  lettering  the  words,  “Rough  Proof  Only,”  at 
a  price  of  5d.  each.  This  serves  the  very  useful  purpose  of  checking 
the  practice  of  those  sitters  who  seek  to  obtain  photographs  on  the 
cheap. 

“Crown”  Mounts. — The  Crown  Manufactory,  Rotherham,  send., 
us  examples  of  several  new  mounts  of  theirs,  among  which  we  may 
name  the  “Melton  Portfolio,”  a  dark  brown  board  with  embossed 
plate-mark  enclosed  in  brown  folder  with  tissue.  This  sells  at 
9s.  6d.  per  100  post  free.  The  “  Emboda  ”  is  a  linen-surface  mount 
with  grey  embossed  border  for  print  and  round  the  edges.  Price 
6s.  6d.  per  100.  Another  very  neat  mount,  is  the  “Oceana,”  a  white 
board  of  figured  surface,  with  sunk  ornamental  border  round  print. 
The  price  for  cabinet  prints  is  5s.  6d.  per  100.  The  Crown  Manufac¬ 
tory  offer  to  send  sample  selections  of  their  mounts  (returnable  poet 
free)  to  any  photographer. 


Deu?  Apparatus,  §c. 


The  “Royal  Mail”  Stamp  Camera  and  Easel.  Sold  by  W.  Butchei 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

A  fixed-focus  stamp  camera  which  Messrs.  Butcher  have  supplied 
for  the  making  of  “  stamp-photo  ”  negatives  is  now  issued  by  ther 
with  an  easel  and  baseboard,  which  allows  of  a  cabinet  or  carte-de- 
visite  photograph  being  copied  without  any  focussing  being  necessary. 
The  baseboard  carries  a  sliding  piece,  to  which  the  camera  is 
attached,  and  it  is  necessary  simply  to  bring  this  piece  opposite  the 
cabinet  or  C.D.V.  mark  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  required 
size.  A  single  exposure  then  gives  fifteen  copies  of  the  original  on 


the  quarter-plate  negative.  The  easel  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
springs  which  hold  the  photograph  flatly  to  the  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  of  it  being  quickly  placed  centrally  on  the  board. 
The  apparatus  folds  flat  when  not  in  use.  and  the  complete  outfit 
of  camera,  easel,  board,  and  one  dark  slide  is  supplied  for  £1  15s. 
Border  negatives  to  be  used  in  printing  the  “stamp-photos"  are 
obtainable  in  a  variety  of  designs  at  a  price  of  Is.  each,  complete 
with  three  of  the  necessary  mas  Its.  Messrs.  Butcher  also  supply 
ordinary  P.O.P.  for  printing  from  the  negatives,  ready  perforated 
after  the  method  of  postage  stamps. 

The  “  Petrolite  ’ '  Enlarging  Lamp.  Sold  by  Albert  J.  Garrad, 
Southampton  House,  517,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

A  new  self-contained  incandescent  light  for  the  optical  or  enlarging 
lantern  has  been  designed  by  A.  J.  Garrad,  by  whom  it  is  sold  under 
the  above  name.  The  lamp  burns  petrol  (motor  spirit),  and  ia 
very  simple  construction  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  mishap 
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'can  occur  with  it.  It  consists  of  a  saturator,  placed,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  at  the  back  of  the  burner,  that  is  to  say,  outside  the 
lantern.  The  saturator  is  a  metal  chamber,  supported  through  its 
centre  on  a  pillar  of  about  fin.  diameter,  which  communicates  with 
the  burner.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with  an  absorbent 
material,  which  is  charged  by  filling  it  with  petrol,  allowing  the 
latter  to  remain  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  drawing  off  the  excess. 


The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  thus  to  provide  the  burner  with  a 
current  of  air  saturated  with  petrol,  giving  a  very  intense  incandescent 
light  without  aid  of  a  pump  and  in  a  very  small  space.  One  very 
great  advantage  of  the  lamp  is  that  by  means  of  the  screw  beneath 
the  tank  the  light  can  be  turned  quite  low.  One  charge  of  petrol 
suffices  for  a  light  of  six  hours’  duration,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  penny. 
As  regards  safety,  the  saturator  can  be  taken  off  its  pillar  and  a 
light  applied  to  it ;  the  only  result  is  to  inflame  the  traces  of  vapour 
n  the  tube.  These  features  of  the  lamp  should,  we  think,  strongly 
ipeal  to  those  enlarging  by  artificial  light,  since  even  when  gas 
ivailable,  a  light  of  this  kind,  which  allows  of  the  enlarging  lantern 
ig  placed  anywhere,  is  the  most  convenient,  whilst  the  light  given 
it  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  incandescent 
ner.  The  price  of  the  “  Petrolite  ”  lamp,  complete  with  burner 
l  mantle,  but  uncharged,  is  £1  10s.  6d. 

An  “N.  and  G.”  Enlarger  for  “  Sibyl  ”  Negatives. — A  folding 
enlarger  of  very  convenient  pattern  has  just  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  of  17  and  18,  Rathbone  Place,  London, 


W.,  purely  for  use  with  their  “  Sibyl  ”  cameras.  The  illustration 
shows  the  manner  of  using  the  apparatus,  the  “  Sibyl  ”  being  simply 
olaced  on  the  outside  board  of  the  enlarger  and  a  light-tight  joint 


made  by  the  special  mounting  provided  by  the  latter.  The  enlarger 
is  made  for  both  the  3^  x  2^  and  quarter-plate  “Sibyls  ”  to  give  a 
print  of  half-plate  or  whole-plate  in  each  case.  The  prices  are  from 
£3  5s.  to  £4  5s.,  and  the  apparatus,  which  is  instantly  folded  after 


use,  allows  of  large  photographs  being  very  quickly  and  easily  made 
from  the  negatives  of  the  “  Sibyl.” 

An  actinometer  of  somewhat  novel  pattern  has  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  under  the  name  of  the  Primus 
“  Photo-Meter.”  It  consists  of  the  usual  graduated  scale,  running  from 
1  to  24.  The  scale,  however,  is  duplicated,  the  two  series  of  tints  being 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  narrow  strip,  measuring  about  l^in.  x  6iin. 


This  allows  of  the  following  convenient  method  being  employed:  — 
A  piece  of  P.O.P..  the  full  size  of  the  actinometer  plate,  is  placed 
in  the  frame,  and  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  similar  paper  placed 
behind  the  negative,  to  be  printed  in  carbon  or  platinotype.  Both, 
are  exposed  to  light,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  P.O.P.  under  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  printed  to  the  necessary  depth.  The  spring  mask  of  black 
metal  on  the  front  of  the  actinometer  frame  is  then  pushed  over 
from  one  strip  of  tints  to  the  other,  the  carbon  tissue  placed  behind  the 
negative,  and  the  two  frames  again  put  out  to  print.  This  time  the 
printing  of  the  negative  is  controlled  by  the  actinometer,  printing 
being  continued  until  the  two  halves  of  the  P.O.P.  strip  in  the  latter 
show  the  same  numbers.  The  apparatus  is  neatly  made,  and  costs 
two  shillings. 

A  Screen-Holder  with  Flap. — A  little  accessory  which  will 
need  no  recommendation  to  orthoehromatic  workers  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  is  a  holder  for  a  light  filter  and  a  flap  shutter  in 
one.  The  colour-screen  is  slipped  into  the  frame  of  the  holder,  the 
flap  of  which  is  very  lightly  mounted,  and  is  raised  by  the  milled 


knob  seen  in  the  figure.  A  second  screw  adjustment  allows  of  the 
holder  being  firmly  attached  to  the  lens  hood.  As  supplied  by  the 
designer  of  the  holder,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Garrad,  ^Southampton  House, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  the  price  is  9s.  6d.  in  quarter-plate 
size,  10s.  6d.  in  5  x  8,  and  12s.  6d.  in  half-plate. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand-Camera. — A  new  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  just  issued  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  Ltd.,  1  to  6, 
Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  provides  a  most  admirable  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  modern  hand-camera  of  the  highest  j 
class.  The  subjects  are  taken  indoors  and  out,  in  rapid  motion,  such  j 
as  jumping  horses,  ski  sports,  and  in  bright  and  dull  light.  They  in¬ 
clude  also  portraiture,  landscape,  etc.,  all  done  with  one  or  other  of 
the  Goerz  series  of  cameras— the  Goerz-Anschutz  folding,  the  Goerz 
folding  reflex,  Pocket  Tenax,  and  \  est-Pocket  lenax.  Ihe  text  of 
the  book  gives  much  really  useful  advice  on  the  selection  of  a  hand- 
camera.  and  the  booklet  well  repays  study.  It  is  sent  post  free. 


At  the  Liverpool  B.P.A.,  Eberle  Street,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool, 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  of  societies  affiliated  to 
the  P.P.S.  is  being  held.  The  prints  are  a  selection  from  the  1908 
competition,  and  may  be  seen  until  June  21  from  10  to  7,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  4. 


/ 
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WeeUiiQs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  June  12. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Old  Hill. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  West  Wickham. 
Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Balloch. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  West  Drayton. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Amberley. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Warwick. 

Sunday,  June  13. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Guildford. 


Tuesday,  June  15. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Short  Lectures  by  Members.  (Excursion  Com¬ 
mittee  Meeting.) 

Thursday,  June  17. 

Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Printing,  Developing,  and 
Toning  of  Velox  Papers.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Short  Papers  on  Holiday  Photography  by 
Messrs.  Collins,  Grove,  Teague,  and  others.  1  J  J 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


Meeting  held  Tuesday,  June  8,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery)  in  the  chair. 


Captain  Owen  Wheeler  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Practical  Side 
of  Telephotography,”  a  subject  which  he  introduced  in  the  first 
place  by  referring  to  the  question  'of  cost.  Assuming  that  an 
amateur  had  got  a  good  lens  and  a  good  camera,  which  could  be 
used  on  a  tripod,  a  £5  note  would  enable  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
very  good  work  in  telephotography.  The  lecturer  showed  a  5  by  4 
folding  camera,  with  which  much  of  his  own  work  had  been  done 
up  to  seventeen  and  eighteen  magnifications.  It  was  simply  a  hand¬ 
stand  camera  of  good  construction  not  specially  built  for  extra 
rigidity.  As  regards  the  tripod,  the  best  advice  he  could  give  was 
to  use  one  for  a  camera  two  sizes  larger.  At  full  extension  a  sup¬ 
porting  strut  for  the  "ront-  of  the  camera  was  certainly  an  advantage. 
He  showed  one  in  which  the  strut  took  the  form  of  an  extra  leg, 
which  supported  the  lens  tube  of  the  telephoto  mount  directly  from 
the  ground.  The  strut  was  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Garrad. 

Coming  to  methods  of  telephotography,  Captain  Wheeler  pointed 
out  that  the  two  systems  on  which  a  variety  of  work  might  be  done 
were  (1)  to  keep  to  one  negative  attachment  and  obtain  the  different 
magnifications  by  varying  the  camera  extension,  or  (2)  to  adopt  one 
or  two  camera  extensions  and  obtain  the  various  magnifications  by 
means  of  a  series  of  negative  attachments.  His  own  practice  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  system.  It  provided  the 
means  of  securing  a  fully  covered  plate  on  all  scales  of  magnification, 
and  it  reduced  the  necessity  of  long  camera  extensions,  thereby 
removing  one  cause  of  failure  in  telephotography — that  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus.  His  own  series  of  negative  attachments  had 
foci  of  2|,  If,  and  inches,  this  series  allowing  him,  with  the 
5x4  camera  which  he  showed  (of  extension  about  15  inches),  to 
secure  telephoto  negatives  of  magnifications  from  3|  to  14  or  even 
up  to  17. 


As  regards  focussing,  the  use  of  a  long  hood  or  screen  on  the  front 
of  the  lens  lightened  the  task  of  the  telephotographer.  A  large 
focussing  cloth,  a  good  magnifier,  and  a  fine  screen  were  the  three 
essentials  to  getting  sharp  focus.  Some  preferred  to  cement  a 
microscope  cover-glass  to  the  focussing  screen,  but  he  found  that 
rubbing  the  ground  glass  with  lanoline  answered  his  purpose.  One 
secret  of  focussing  was  to  give  plenty  of  time ;  the  eye  did  not 
quickly  discern  the  faint  image  on  the  screen.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  Captain  Wheeler  confirmed  the  advice  of  another  speaker 
to  focus  by  separating  the  positive  and  negative  of  the  telephoto,  not 
by  moving  the  ground  glass  or  the  lens  front  as  a  whole.  A 
focussing  hood  over  the  ground  glass  was  a  drawback  to  a  camera 
for  telephoto  work  :  the  hood  was  useless  as  a  screen,  whilst  it 
prevented  the  convenient  use  of  a  magnifier. 

As  regards  the  rule  for  exposure,  Captain  Wheeler  preferred  not 
to  pronounce  absolutely  definitely,  but  his  experiments  led  him  to 
j  conclude  that  the  theoretical  rule  that  the  exposure  was  proportional 
,to  the  square  of  the  magnification  held  good,  provided  that  the 
j  photographer  realised  the  altered  conditions  in  telephotography, 


whereunder  a  subject  which  would  be  reckoned  as  distant  when 
using  an  ordinary  lens  came  under  the  heading  of  “near  object” 
or  “  strong  foreground  ”  in  the  case  of  telephoto  work.  Captain 
Wheelei  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  orthochromatic  screen 
for  doing  telephoto  work  under  conditions  of  haze  which  would 
lendei  good  negatives  impossible  without  it.  ror  haze  due  to  heat 
a  state  of  things  which  was  described  as  a  “  boiling  atmosphere  ” 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  in  such  weather  the  telephotographer 
might  as  well  stay  at  home.  In  his  own  work  Captain  Wheeler  had 
found  that  there  was  no  very  practical  advantage  in  using  a  positive 
lens  of  greater  aperture  than  /"/4.5,  fj 3,  and  similar  apertures.  A 
very  interesting  series  of  slides,  most  of  them  consisting  of  com¬ 
parative  examples  of  subjects  photographed  with  the  ordinary  lens 
and  with  the  telephoto  at  various  magnifications,  were  then  shown, 
and  illustrated  the  gain  in  vigour  due  to  using  a  hood  on  the  lens, 
as  also  the  remarkable  sharpness  of  definition  secured  in  the  nega¬ 
tives  even  at  a  magnification  of  twenty  or  thirty  diameters.  Captain 
Wheeler  concluded  his  lecture  by  showing  a  few  examples  of  instan¬ 
taneous  telephoto  work. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  said  he  must 
admit  that  Captain  Wheeler  had  thoroughly  made  out  his  case  for 
the  lens  hood.  He  had  never  seen  better  high-power  telephoto- 
graphs  ;  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  for 
average  purposes  the  most  useful  telephoto  lenses  were  those  of 
quite  moderate  power  giving  magnifications  of  three,  four,  and  five 
diameters — that  is  to  say,  carrying  on  the  greater  focal  length  which 
a  worker  got  from  the  use  of  the  half-lens  of  his  doublet.  When 
opticians  first  introduced  the  telephoto  they  appeared  to  have  gone 
on  the  principle  that  photographers  could  not  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  devoted  themselves  to  providing  lenses  of  the  higher 
powers.  As  regards  the  methods  of  telephotography,  his  experience 
was  that  those  people  who  took  a  telephoto  lens  and  used  it  just 
like  any  other,  without  worrying  very  much  about  theory  or  aper¬ 
ture  calculations,  actually  got  the  best  results.  As  regards  the 
calculation  of  the  magnification,  and  therefore  of  the  exposure,  he 
recommended  the  use  of  a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the  camera  and 
marked  off  in  divisions  each  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  attachment.  Allowance  being  made  for  the  projection,  if  any, 
of  the  negative  lens  into  tfi£  camera,  the  tape,  if  attached  to  the 
camera  front,  would  show  the  magnification  being  employed  Focus¬ 
sing  in  telephoto  work  was  more  rapid  and  actually  much  more 
certain  when  done  by  racking  the  lens  mount — that  is,  separating 
the  tele-attachment  from  the  positive  lens — than  when  using  the 
rack  and  pinion  of  the  camera.  The  depth  of  focus  in  the  latter 
case  was  so  great  that  one  was  never  certain  whether  the  best  focus 
was  obtained,  whereas  in  the  other  method  either  there  was  focus 
or  there  was  not,  and  with  a  little  skill  the  most  exact  focus  was 
secured  in  this  method,  which  resembled  using  the  coarse  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  microscope  when  focussing  that  instrument.  As  regards 
exposure,  Mr.  Clifton  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  rule 
of  exposure  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnification  was  only 
correct  if  account  was  taken  of  the  distance  of  the  object.  One 
great  advantage  of  telephoto  work  was  in  making  full-scale  photo¬ 
graphs  of  small  articles,  such  as  ornaments,  small  boxes,  etc.,  a 
species  of  photography  which  was  frequently  necessary  for  catalogue 
illustration.  When  a  lens  of  ordinary  focus  was  used  the  view-point 
which  had  to  be  taken  was  so  near  to  the  object  that  correct  per¬ 
spective  was  impossible,  and  he  had  had  a  case  brought  to  his  notice 
quite  recently  in  which  a  whole  series  of  such  photographs  had  to  be 
practically  redrawn  before  they  could  be  used  for  catalogue  pur¬ 
poses.  A  similar  instance  had  occurred  in  the  use  of  the  camera  m 
a  museum  where  it  was  required  to  take  photographs  of  fossils, 
bones,  etc.,  for  record  purposes  or  for  exchange  with  other  museums. 
Here,  again,  the  bad  perspective  due  to  a  near  vieiv-pomt  when 
using  an  ordinary  lens  had  led  the  authorities  to  condemn  photo¬ 
graphy  as  useless.  They  had  altered  their  opinion  on  employing  a 
telephoto  lens  allowing  of  a  distance  of  14ft.  or  15ft.  from  the  object 
being  taken  up. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sanders  asked  what  was  the  shortest  exposure  which 
Captain  Wheeler  had  been  able  to  make  in  telephoto  work.  The 
reply  was  l-150tli  of  a  second  at  five  or  six  magnifications. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Furse,  in  reference  to  the  tape  method  of  indicating 
magnification,  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  accurate  in  the  case 
of  negative  attachments  which  were  moved  by  the  pinion  of  .  c 
telephoto  tube.  He  had  seen  such  telephoto  lenses,  and  he  thought 
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that  an  engraved  telephoto  tube  showing  magnifications  was  a 
preferable  method. 

Mr.  Madden  pointed  out  that  the  graduations  on  the  lens  mount 
applied  only  to  objects  at  infinity. 

Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  said  that  in  his  experience  the  figures  for 
magnification  on  telephoto  lenses  were  most  fallacious  ;  he  had  found 
that  they  were  in  error  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  magnifica¬ 
tions.  In  reply  to  a  query,  Mr.  Marriage  said  that  he  had  made 
instantaneous  tele-photographs  to  a  fair  number  using  a  reflex 
camera  giving  exposures  of  about  l-30th  or  l-40th  of  a  second. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Lan-Davis,  in  reference  to  instantaneous  work,  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  necessity  .to  consider  that  an  aperture  which 
by  calculation  appeared  to  be  very  small  prevented  rapid  exposures 
being  given. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Brown  pointed  out  the  effect  which  telephoto  lenses 
might  be  expected  to  have  on  hand-camera  construction,  fixed-focus 
telephoto  objectives  of  comparatively  large  aperture  providing  con¬ 
siderable  focal  length  without  the  need  of  double  extension  of  the 
camera. 

Mr.  McIntosh  remarked  upon  the  advantage  which  might  be 
taken  of  the  telephoto  principle  by  using  a  negative  spectacle  lens 
behind  the  ordinary  rectilinear  or  triplet  objective.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Captain  Wheeler  concluded  the  business  of  the  evening. 


Lc  noon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — Meeting 
held  May  27,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Woodland  showed 
plates  that  had  been  fixed  one  half  in  daylight  and  the  other  half 
in  the  dark-room,  the  experiment  having  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  at  a  prior  meeting  one  of  the  members  had  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  plate  makers  had  in  the  handbook 
issued  by  them  said  that  no  white  light  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  plate  until  after  fixation  was  complete.  The  plates  that  were 
fixed  in  the  dark  room  had  no  sign  of  any  stain,  whilst  those  that 
had  been  fixed  in  white  light  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  stain 
of  a  dirty  yellow  nature.  The  plates  used  w7ere  of  a  speed  of  about 
60  Wynne,  and  had  been  developed  with  a  pvro-soda  developer. 

On  these  plates  being  passed  round,  Mr.  Teape  produced  and  passed 
round  five  plates  that  had  been  fixed,  half  in  the  dark-room  and  half 
in  the  daylight.  These  had  had  a  washing  after  development  of 
from  six  minutes  down  to  a  mere  rinse,  and  the  one-half  then  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath  in  the  dark-room  and  the  other  half  carried 
into  the  daylight,  and  placed  in  a  fixing  bath  in  the  light.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  neither  half  showed  any  sign  of  stain, 
and,  in  fact,  had  the  two  halves  not  have  been  marked  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  any  members  to  have  said  which  was  which. 
These  plates  were  of  a  speed  of  about  200  H.  and  D.,  and  were  deve¬ 
loped  with  rodimal. 

The  results  led  to  a  long  discussion,  and  as  the  plates  were  of  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  speed  the  only  decision  that  could  be 
come  to  was  that  the  developer  made  the  difference,  because,  as  was 
pointed  out,  it  could  not  be  the  washing,  as  Mr.  Woodland  had  given 
each  of  his  plates  a  washing  of  fifteen  minutes  before  fixing. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — Members  and  friends,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater, 
spent  the  Whitsun  vacation  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  old-world  town  is  rich  in  material  for  the 
pictorial  landscape  photographer.  Plenty  of  work  was  found  at 
Hemingford  Grey,  Hemingford  Abbots,  Houghton  Mill,  and  Holy- 
well,  as  well  as  in  St.  Ives.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  was 
the  more  surprised  at  the  chance  meeting  of  the  president  of  the 
R.P.S.  and  a  party  at  Holywell,  but  Mr.  Mummery’s  hearty  wishes 
“  For  a  good  bag  and  a  successful  outing  ”  were  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  genial  president  of  the  R.P.S.  The  party 
were  well  catered  for  at  the  White  Horse,  and  secretaries  of  other 
societies  would  do  well  to  consider  St.  Ives  when  arranging  their 
programmes. 


London  Topographical  Society. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  expressed  his  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the 
London  Topographical  Society,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Lord  Rosebery,  has  signified  his  pleasure  to  agree 
to  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  become  Patron  of  the  Society. 


I  June  11,  1909. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


Legal  Notices. — A  first  dividend  of  8s.  in  the  £  is  to  be  paid  in 
the  case  of  Edgar  Wilkinson,  photographer,  carrying  on  business 
at  1,  The  Arcade,  Norwich.  The  dividend  is  payable  on  June  17.  at 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  Poppleton  and  Appleby,  4,  Charterhouse  Square, 
E.C. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Sauer, 
photographer,  carrying  on  business  at  the  Studio,  Church  Street, 
Keighley,  Yorks.  Proofs  must  be  sent  to  the  trustee,  Mix  W. 
Durrance,  12,  Duke  Street,  Bradford,  by  June  19. 

Geo.  Richard  Knight,  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus,  63,  Castle 
Road,  'Southsea,  who  failed  in  1904.  is  to  apply  for  his  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  on  July  8,  at  Portsmouth. 

An  order  of  adjudication,  dated  May  28,  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Moss  Wright  and  Joseph  Heaney,  trading  together  as  Wright 
and  Heaney  and  Mossherne,  photographers,  at  608,  Attereliffe  Road, 
Sheffield.  Debtors  filed  their  own  petition  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Order  Avas  made. 


Dews  and  Dotes. 


The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — The  awards  in 
1909  Slide  Competition  were  as  follows: — Plaques:  H.  Creighton 
Beckett  (S.  London  P.S.)  ;  Rev.  0.  H.  Fenton  (Devonport  C.C.); 
James  Shaw  (Manchester  A.P.S.).  Plaque  in  Scientific  Section: 
Geo.  H.  Rodman,  M.D.  (Richmond  C.C.).  Certificates :  1,  South 
London  P.S.  ;  2,  Manchester  A. P.S.  ;  3,  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.C.C. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Hollyer.  is  exhibiting,  during  June  and  July,  his 
platinotype  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
O.M.,  including  the  pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  portraits  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  These  may  be  inspected  at  Mr. 
Hollyer ’s  Studio,  9,  Pembroke  Square,  Kensington  (Earl’s  Court), 
daily  from  10  to  6. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been  with  the 
Rotary  Photography  Co.  as  manager  of  the  Photographic  Paper 
Department,  has  joined  the  firm  of  Kosmos  Photographies,  Ltd.,  of 
Letchworth,  as  commercial  manager.  The  company  L  shortly  put¬ 
ting  bromide,  P.O.P.,  and  other  papers  on  the  market,  its  London 
office  being  at  131,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leyton  District  Council  it  was 
resolved  that  a  whole-plate  photographic  outfit,  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  damaged  tramway  cars,  etc.,  be  purchased  by  Councillor 
Matthews,  with  the  tramway  manager. 

Flashlight  Accident. — At  a  meeting  at  Penzance,  last  week, 
Mr.  Vaughan  Paul  took  a  flashlight  photograph  of  the  speakers 
on  the  platform  for  Press  purposes.  Under  one  of  the  balconies  was 
placed  a  pair  of  high  steps,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  the  camera. 
When  the  poAvder  was  ignited  at  the  moment  of  exposure  Mr.  Paul 
received  the  full  effect  of  the  flashlight  in  his  face,  which  Avas 
blackened  and  considerably  injured,  the  eyes  swelling  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  moustache  and  eyelashes  being  burnt  off. 

The  New  English  Art  Club. — We  must  congratulate  this  band  of 
artists  upon  their  removal  to  the  Suffolk  Street  galleries,  which, 
gloomy  and  barn-like  as  they  are,  nevertheless  surpass  in  fitness 
and  convenience  the  back-attic  arrangements  recently  adopted.  The 
show  is  larger  than  usual,  and  fuller  of  good  things.  But,  alas! 
the  tares  continue  to  grow7  with  the  wheat.  The  mid-Victorian  craze 
is  still  an  obsession.  We  find  Philip  Connard  affecting  the  costumes 
of  the  sixties  and  the  lustre  chandeliers  of  that  period ;  but  the 
painting  of  the  Avhite  interior  and  its  distant  figures  would  be  success¬ 
ful  enough  w'ere  it  not  for  the  enormous  proportions  of  the  near- 
most  lady.  Henry  Tonks,  too,  adopts  the  same  bygone  fashions  in 
his  painfully  contrasted  scheme  of  blue-greens  and  crimson,  which 
appears  to  us  a  gross  exaggeration  of  a  truthful  firelight  effect.  Prof. 
Fredk.  Brown’s  portrait  of  himself  is  not  flattering.  At  least,  our 
personal  knowledge  of  him  denies  this  brick-red  monotony  of  flesh 
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lint.  A.  E.  John  sends  one  of  his  supreme  jokes  in  paint  which  only 
make  us  sad  and  sick.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  such  well-motived 
work  as  Gerard  Ohowntf’s  flower  paintings,  the  exquisite  harmonies 
in  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  experimenting  with  colour- 
plates.  Sydney  Lee  sends  some  fine  landscapes,  the  difficult  “  Alpine 
Solitude  ”  being  the  most  remarkable  on  account  of  the  “  looking 
-down  ”  point  of  view.  As  to  Wm.  iMcTaggart’s  attempts  to  paint 
motion,  we  can  only  regard  them  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
Tealism.  To  paint  children  in  the  manner  of  planet  “  tracks  ”  such  as 
the  telescope  gives  is  obviously  to  give  up  altogether  that  suggestion 
which  is  Art’s  sweetest  charm,  and  instead  to  force  upon  the  eye 
and. brain  one  of  their  most  painful  experiences  in  optical  operations. 
The  antithesis  is  in  Prof.  Holmes’s  stagnant  forms,  iron-bound  with 
an  aggressive  outline — a  recent  development  we  much  deplore  in  his 
Tiitherto  poetical  work.  Sargent’s  sketches  and  many  other  delight¬ 
ful  things  we  have  no  space  left  for,  much  as  we  should  like  to 
necord  our  praise  of  them  at  length. 

“  The  Australasian  Photo-Review,”  our  Melbourne  contem- 
porary,  published  by  Baker  and  Rouse  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  ha©  some¬ 
what  enlarged  the  size  of  its  pages  with  its  April  issue.  In  matter 
and  production  it  continues  to  offer  remarkably  good  fare  to  its 
readers.  The  issue  before  us  contains  one  chapter  of  a  series  on  night 
photography,  some  interesting  photographs  by  Paul  Cinquevalli,  and 
many  good  illustrations.  Its  news  items  and  answers  to  correspond¬ 
ents  show  it  to  be  closely  in  touch  with  photographic  happenings. 

Are  Beach  Photographers  Pedlars? — The  Blackpool  Bench  of 
magistrates  has  ruled  that  photographers  who.  make  and  sell  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  beach  are  pedlars,  and  must  take  out  a  licence. 
Recently  a  deputation  from  the  Blackpool  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association  waited  on  the  Chief  Constable,  and  the  co-operation  of 
■various  public  men  was  also  enlisted  in  a  crusade  against  the  injustice 
of  the  summer  invasion  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  with 
cameras.  One  of  these  itinerant  photographers,  Christopher  Charles 
Arnold,  a  young  man,  was  ruled  by  the  magistrates  to  be  a  pedlar 
without  a  licence,  and  was  fined  5s.  and  costs. 


Correspondence. 


**•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

**#  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

REDUCTION  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  “  Ex  Cathedra  ”  for  April  23,  speaking  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  bromide  prints,  you  state  that  any  method  of  partial  bleach¬ 
ing  followed  by  fixing  is  only  equivalent  to  the  familiar  F'armer’s 
reducer.  I  believe  you  are  referring  to  the  use  of  iodine  ;  but,  as 
Rarmer’s  reducer  is  mentioned,  the  remark  would  be  taken  to  in¬ 
clude  the  separation  of  the  bleaching  and  fixing  in  that  also. 

I  have  shown  by  experiment,  and  considerable  use,  that  such  is 
not  necessarily  the  case ;  and  in  an  article  in  “  Photography  and 
Focus  ”  on  October  6  last  gave  details  of  working.  May  I  refer 
you  to  that  article?  The  absolutely  essential  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  bleaching  solution.  The  work¬ 
ing  bath  is ; 


Potassium  ferricyanide  (5  per  cent,  sol.)  .  5  drams. 

Sodium  chloride  (10  per  cent,  sol.)  .  5  drams. 

Water  . .  20  oz. 


The  slight  bleaching  takes  from  3  to  8  minutes,  according  to 
reduction  required.  In  the  shorter  time  there  is  scarcely  an  apparent 
change  before  fixing.  A  few  experiments  on  spoilt  prints  being  the 
easiest  way  of  determining  the  action.  The  prints,  after  rvell  rins¬ 
ing  in  several  changes,  are  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath,  say  an  ounce 
to  the  pint. 

A  mixture  of  the  weak  bleached  and  hypo  baths,  even  with  a 


less  amount  of  hypo,  has  not  the  same  result  by  any  means.  By  the 
method  I  advocated  the  shadows  are  reduced  even  more  than  the 
high-lights  (with  bromide  paper),  a  result.  I  believe,  not  previously 
attained  either  with  Farmer  s  or  the  modified  Farmer’s  reducer. 
Nor  is  there  any  fringe  of  colour  in  the  lighter  half-tones,  a  result 
not  unfrequent  with  the  Farmer’s  reducer. 

I  did  not  see  any  extract  in  the  “  B.J.”  of  my  article,  nor  was  any 
mention  of  the  process  in  the  “Almanac.” 

The  paper  used  was  Kodak  bromide.  I  regret  that  I  had  not  time 
or  opportunity  to  experiment  Avith  a  variety  of  makes.  Out  in  South 
Africa  one  has  not  the  convenience  or  possibilities  of  those  at  home. 
—Yours  faithfully,  Harold  Smith. 

Eloff  Street,  Johannesburg, 

May  17,  1909. 

[We  Avould  point  out  that  Mr.  Smith’s-;  formula  is  a  very  different- 
one  from  that  which  we  criticised.  He  has  only  1  part  ferricyanide 
in  640  parts  of  water,  while  the  procedure  to  which  we  took  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  use  of  a  J,-  per  cent,  iodine  solution  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner.  Mr.  Smith's  method  is  safe  enough,  but  numerous 
others  which  have  been  advocated  are  undoubtedly  unsafe. — 
Eds.  “  B.  J.”] 


TRADE,  PROFESSION,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  through  my  letter  again,  and  I  stand 
by  every  point — each  is  germane  to  the  questions  under  consideration. 
If  your  readers  will  dissect  my  letter  they  will  find  the  following 
components  :  — 

That  the  photographic  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

That  this  condition  is  due  largely  to  the  competition  by  persons  Avith 
no  knowledge  of  the  “  craft,”  and  no  appreciation  of  the  art  side 
of  photography,  who  embark  in  the  “craft  to  make  money — some¬ 
how,  anyhow — and  to  do  this  “  exploit  the  poor  assistant.” 

That  unless  remedial  measures  can  be  employed  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  situation  becoming  worse  instead  of  better. 

That  without  cohesion  assistants  and  employers  are  equally 
impotent. 

That  the  subject,  so  far  from  being  one  easily  disposed  of  by  a 
bricklayer,  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  indicated  by  my  simile  (the  patient). 

That  there  was  m>  hope  for  legislation,  for  the  reasons  I  gave. 

Mr.  Redmond  may  be — I  have  no  doubt  he  is — very  enthusiastic  in 
his  friend’s  cause,  which,  by  the  way,  is  also  his  OAArn;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  friend  might  have  selected  an  advocate  with 
a  more  evenly  balanced  mind  from  amongst  the  bricklayers,  upon 
whose  counsels  Mr.  Redfern  places  so  much  reliance.  If  photo¬ 
graphers’  assistants  could  at  will  stagnate  the  industries  of  the 
country,  or  e\mn  a  limited  area,  there  might  be  something  to  learn 
from  the  trades  union  artisan,  but  their  “  modus  operandi  ”  is  an 
open  book. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  and 
awaiting  with  curiosity  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  proposed 
someAvhat  incongruous  gathering  together  in  solemn  conclaA-e  of  brick¬ 
layers  and  photographers’  assistants,  I  remain,  etc.,  Fairplat. 


TELEPHOTO  CALCULATIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  April  23  an  interesting  article  on 
“Telephotography,”  by  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Mills,  appeared.  In  the 
course  of  this  Dr.  Mills  discusses  the  question  of  exposure,  and  points 


out  the  correct  rule,  namely 


for  tAA’o  magnifications,  m,  n,  for 


calculating  exposures  in  enlarging  where  a  fixed  lens  system  is  used. 
This  rule,  in  fact,  applies  to  all  cases  in  which  different  sizes  of  images 
are  obtained  by  varying  the  distances  of  image  and  object  from  a 
fixed  lens.  A  useful  trial  and  error  method  of  obtaining  telephoto 
exposure  time  is  also  laid  doAvn. 

Dr.  Mills  then  seems  to  suggest  that  this  rule  can  be  used  for  c  in- 
paring  the  exposures  Avith  a  positive  lens,  and  Avith  the  combination 
of  this  positive  and  a  negative  to  form  a  telephoto  lens. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


“  (Magnification  ”  with  a  telephoto  lens  is,  however,  used  to  denote 
the  ratio  of  the  size  of  image  given  by  the  combination  to  that  given 
by  the  positive  alone,  and  not  to  the  actual  magnification  compared 
with  the  object.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  as 
the  system  is  not  a  fixed  one,  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  right  in  stating 
that,  theoretically,  the  time  of  exposure  depends  on  the  square  of  the 
magnification.  When  comparing,  therefore,  exposures  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  only,  and  with  different  images  produced  by  the  telephoto  lens, 
keeping  the  distance  between  lens  and  object  fixed,  the  rule  of  the 
square  of  the  magnification  should  be  adhered  to.  For  distant  objects 
it  has  been  found  by  all  workers  that  this  rule  gives  considerable  over¬ 
exposure,  but  the  explanation  of  this  would  seem  to  be  rather  in  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Of  course,  if  the  telephoto  lens 
be  fixed,  and  different  sized  images  obtained  by  altering  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  lens  and  object,  the- formula  given  by  Dr.  Mills  applies. — 
Ymurs  faithfully,  C.  L.  D. 

HOSPITALITY  FOR  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  may 
have  the  use  of  the  M.P.C.  Photographic  Society’s  dark-room  during 
the  period  of  removal  from  66  to  35  Russell  Square.  Application  to 
the  church  caretaker  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

E.  Markwell,  Secretary. 

Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church  Photographic  Society,  Upper 
George  Street,  W. 


INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  two  issues  I  noticed  Mr.  Simpson’s 
letter  and  your  remarks  re  the  effect  of  prolonged  washing,  prior 
to  intensifying  with  chromium.  I  have  several  times  come  across 
a  singular  phenomenon  in  using  the  bichloride  of  mercury  intensifier, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  The 
two  prints  enclosed  are  from  negatives  that  were  allowed  to  dry 
after  the  usual  develop,  fix,  and  wash ;  then  placed  in  a  grooved 
washing  tank  with  water  flowing  in  freely,  and,  I  think,  equally 
for  an  hour.  On  one  you  will  see  small  thin  streaks,  on  the  other 
quite  broad  ones  ;  neither  appears  till  after  they  are  placed  in  the 
ammonia  to  blacken  throughout,  but,  once  there,  appears  irremov¬ 
able,  making  this  method,  as  it  appearsi,  also  the  chromium,  somewhat 
risky.  Are  these  streaks  the  result  of  the  kind  of  washing?  I  may 
add  that  the  intensifier  is  composed  only  of  mercury  bichloride  and 
water,  as  I  have  found  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  reticulation  of  the  film.  Apart  from  these  occa¬ 
sional  streaks,  it  works  all  right,  but  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
would  be  better  gone,  as  they  usually  appear  when  least  wanted,  like 
other  obnoxious  things. — Yours,  Prof. 

[The  marks  on  the  prints  sent  us  are  not  unlike  those  which 
result  when  mercurial  intensification  is  applied  to  imperfectly  fixed 
plates.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  hour’s  washing  can  have  any 
ill-effects  on  an  ordinary  developed  negative,  though  it  is  often 
detrimental  to  a  bleached'  image.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
have  had  experiences  which  will  throw  some  light  on  this  washing 
problem. — Eds.,  “  B.J.”] 


The  Height  of  the  Camera. — As  a  rule  little  attention  is  paid 
to  tbe  height  of  the  camera  by  the  average  operator  ;  the  height 
<M  the  camera  is  governed  by  the  height  of  the  operator.  If  he  is 
a  tall  man,  his  camera  will  be  high.  If  he  is  a  short  man,  his  camera 
will  1  >e  low.  What  he  should  do  is  to  raise  and  lower  his  camera  aftef 
closely  studying  his  subject’s  features.  A  short  nose  will  appear  more 
so  if  the  camera  is  lowered.  To  lower  the  camera  makes  a  low  fore¬ 
head  appear  lower.  A  long  nose  appears  to  an  advantage  when  the 
camera  is  lowered,  but  along  neck  looks  like  a  “rubber  neck.”  The 
operator  should  use  judgment  in  the  raising  and  lowering  of  his 
dimera,  for  it  is  a  feature  of  his  work  that  will  “  make  or  mar  a 
pretty  face.” — “  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer.” 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  ournal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  IF.  67.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
a  fairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  IF.  67. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand .  IF. 67., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 

Photographs  Registered 

Miss  M.  Wright,  75,  Albert  Road,  Middlesbrough.  Yorks.  Three  Photographs 
showing  Interior  of  “Olympia  ”  Skating  llink,  Middlesbrough. 

B.  Hughes,  28,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  Ireland.  Photograph  of  Mrs.  Desmond 

Humphreys  (Rita). 

C.  E.  Weale,  3,  Victoria  Road,  Tamworth.  Photograph  of  the  Wilnecote  United 

Football  Team. 

G.  A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street,  Rugby,  Warwick.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  II.  A. 
James,  D.  I). ,  Head  Master,  Rugby  School. 

Peter  L.  Kidd  (Dorchester,  Mass,  U.S.A.). — From  Dawbarn  and 
Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Stereoscopic  Projection. — Can  you  inform  me  where  to  get  parti¬ 
culars  of  magic  lanterns  for  showing  stereoscopic  pictures  on  the 
screen,  and  of  the  coloured  eye-pieces  necessary  for  looking  at  the3e 
pictures?  Are  these  lanterns  made  so  that  various-sized  slides 
can  be  used,  or  must  one  size  be  adhered  to? — Wm.  Zimmerman. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  special  lanterns  are  made.  If  they  are, 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  are  the  people  most 
likely  to  be  the  manufacturers.  The  dyes  as  recommended  in  our 
columns  (“B.J.,”  November  6,  1908)  by  Dr.  Kbnig  are  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 

The  “  B.J.  Almanac.” — I  have  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  “  British 
Journal  ”  references  made  to  the  “  British.  Journal  Almanac.”  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  have  particulars  as  to  price  and  contents,  as  I 
do  not  see  it  advertised  in  the  “B.J.,”  as  I  am  desirous  of  pur 
chasing  one  if  the  particulars  suits  me. — J.  W.  C.  Cogan. 

The  “  Almanac  ”  is  published  each  year  on  or  about  December  1. 
That  for  the  current  year  appeared  December  1  last.  The  whole 
edition  of  25,000  copies  was  sold  out  before  that  day,  but  you  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  get  a  copy  by  inquiring  at  local  dealers’.  The- 
total  size  of  the  book  is  over  1,000  pages.  Price  Is.  net. 

Stripping  without  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
strip  a  1-1  plate  negative  and  stretch  to  10  x  8  without  hydrofluoric 
acid?  The  restrictions  against  hydrofluoric  acid  are  so  great  and 
the  acid  so  bad  to  keep  in  the  dark-room  that  I  would  be  obliged, 
for  the  above  information. — J.  H.  S. 

We  should  advise  you  to  try  the  use  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  fluoride,  to  which  is  added  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  10  drops  per  ounce,  in  place  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid- 
Our  experience  of  other  methods  is  that  they  are  less  certain  than 
that  given  on  page  792  of  the  “Almanac,”  and  really  the  incon¬ 
venience  in  handling  the  acid  is  not  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  its 
use.  One  other  method  which  has  been  recommended,  though  we 
cannot  speak  from  our  own  use  of  it,  consists  in  laying  the  plates 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
drying  it  without  washing,  and  then  immersing  it  again  in  the  soda 
solution.  We  advise  you  to  try  this  or  the  other  method  on  a  waste- 
negative  or  two  before  applying  it  to  one  of  value. 

Autochromes. — I  find  enclosed  in  “  Work  ”  of  April  24.  Do  you 
know  if  anybody  has  tried  the  experiment  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic?  And  what  is  a  “  dilute  solution  ”? — “  Experiments  with 
Autochromes  by  immersing  the  plates  after  exposure  and  before 
development  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  meta-bisulphite  for 
thirty  seconds  to  destroy  the  colour-sensitiveness,  were  related  by 
Dr.  Drake-Brockman  to  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  first  development  could  be  done  with  comfort? 
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using  the  yellow  light  usually  used  for  working  with  ordinary 
bromide  paper.  The  meta-bisulphite  solution  must  be  used  in  abso¬ 
lute  darkness,  and  the  dark-room  light  not  turned  up  until  after 
the  plate  is  placed  in  the  developer.  If  more  contrast  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  finished  transparency,  he  immersed  the  plate,  before 
development,  for  thirty  seconds  in  thirty  minims  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  added  to  about  5oz.  of  water.” — 
Tinsia's. 

You  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  suggestion  comes  from 
America.  Dr.  Drake-Brockman  resides  at  Middlesbrough,  and  he 
first  described  his  method  in  the  “  Colour  Photography  ”  Supple¬ 
ment  to  “  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ”  for  October  2, 
1908,  to  which  we  would  refer  you.  The  meta-bisulphite  was  used 
in  3  per  cent,  solution  for  30  seconds. 

utomatic  Machines,  Etc.— 1.  We  want  the  address  of  a  firm  of 
automatic  penny-in-the-slot  machines  who  do  make  or  would  make 
such  a  machine  for  selling  postcards.  (Such  machines  are  in  use 
on  railways,  etc.)  2.  Can  you  describe  method  of  transferring 
signature  (our  client’s  own  written  signature,  not  printing  titles) 
to  negatives  so  as  to  give  facsimile  of  writing  in  white  on  finished 
print? — Eastman  and  Sons. 

1.  Try  George  Salter  and  Co.,  101,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
Godfrey  Bros.,  3  White  Lion  Street,  Pentonville,  N.  2.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  reproduce  the  signature  in  black  in  a  clear 
ground  on  a  celluloid  film  and  place  between  negative  and  printing 
paper.  You  could,  do  this  on  thin  film,  such  as  Kodoid,  or  the 
copy  could  be  made  by  the  carbon  process.  The  Autotype  Co. 
make  a  special  line  of  the  latter  method. 

iens  Query. — Can  you  kindly  give  me  any  information  of  a  lens 
I  which  I  have  the  offer  of  buying,  as  regards  price,  covering  power, 
age.  I  believe  it  is  about  6in.  or  7in.  focus,  in  a  focussing  mount, 
sold  as  a  portrait  lens,  No.  3,638,  made  by  Fredk.  J.  Cbx,  22, 
Skinner  Street,  London. — F.  A.  Thain. 

F.  J.  Cox  was  not  a  maker  of  lenses,  but  a  dealer  in  photographic 
materials  some  forty  years  ago.  The  lens  is  probably  one  of  the 
old  quarter  or  half-plate  ones  of  French  make.  It  has  really  no 
market  value  at  the  present  time.  You  had  better  try  it  and  see 
what  it  will  do.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  it  will  cover. 

tudio  Queries. — I  am  having  a  new  studio  built.  It  is  to  be  of 
brick,  size  33ft.  9in.  x  16ft.  6in.,  with  rooms  on  ground  floor  and 
studio  on  first  floor,  with  north-west  light,  which  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  unobstructed  by  any  buildings  within,  say,  100ft.  on  N.W. 
side  (glass  side),  and  30ft.  S.W.  side.  I  beg  to  enclose  the  pro¬ 
posed  plans  for  your  inspection,  and  any  improvements  you  can 
recommend  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know.  I  enclose  stamps  for 
return  of  plans.  Being  an  old  reader  of  the  “  Journal  ”  I  would 
feel  greatly  obliged  for  your  advice  re  above,  also  enclosed  ques¬ 
tions  : — 1.  What  amount  of  glass  in  studio  33ft.  9in.  x  16ft.  6in. 
would  you  recommend  ?  2.  What  width  of  opaque  wall  should  be 

from  back  end  S.W.  to  glass?  3.  What  width  sections  for  glass 
on  roof  and  sides  ?  4.  What  style  of  framing  for  glazing,  wood  or 

iron  sash  bars,  and  the  best  method  for  fixing  glass  in  same?  5. 
What  kind  of  glass  most  suitable  for  all-round  work,  fluted,  rough- 
rolled,  ground,  frosted,  or  plain  glass,  worked  with  blinds  which 
could  also  be  covered  with  tissue  paper  if  required?  6.  Do  fluted 
and  ground  glass  obstruct  much  more  light  than  plain?  if  so,  state 
at  what  percentage.  7.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  fix  blinds  with 
ground  or  fluted  glass  (as  I  have  always  used  them  with  plain 
glass),  and  would  the  above  glass  diffuse  any  strong  sun  towards 
the  evening?  8.  I  shall  be  taking  at  S.W.  end  of  studio  ;  or  would 
you  advise  placing  sitters  at  the  N.E.  end?  9.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  having  a  small  portion  of  glass  on  opposite  side  of  roof 
(facing  S.E.) ;  if  so,  how  much? — W.  Newark  Lewis. 

1,  2,  and  3.  About  6ft.  6in.  at  either  end  may  be  solid,  and  the  rest 
glass.  You  will  then  be  able  to  work  either  end.  If  you  elect  to  use 
one  end  only,  the  same  amount  may  be  solid  and  about  13  or  14 
glass.  4.  Stout  iron  sash  bars  and  good  ordinary  putty.  5.  White 
rolled  plate  will  be  best  for  the  roof,  as  that  will  resist  hail¬ 
stones.  Fluted  or  plain  glass  for  the  sides.  The  former  will 
prevent  the  sitters  being  seen  from  the  outside  if  the  studio  is 
overlooked.  6.  Practically  fluted  glass  obstructs  no  more  light 
than  plain.  Ground  glass  stops  out  but  little  light,  if  kept  clean. 
7.  Yes,  blinds  will  be  necessary.  Just  the  same  as  with  plain  glass ; 


but  the  rolled  plate  in  the  roof  will  render  it  somewhat  less  trouble¬ 
some.  8.  We  should  advise  the  studio  being  glazed  so  as  to  use 
both  ends,  so  that  sitters  may  be  lighted  on  either  side  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require.  9.  Not  necessary  if  the  studio  be  worked  as  just 
suggested.  The  plans  have  been  returned  to  you. 

Bromides. — I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  veiling  of  bromide  during  develop¬ 
ment.  You  could  only  see  a  dim  outline  on  looking  through,  and 
developing  by  that  method.  The  image  Avas  bright  enough.  They 
fixed  out  very  fair.  I  am  wondering  as  to  cause  ;  perhaps  under¬ 
exposure.  It  is  a  semi-matt.  I  never  had  the  experience  before. 

- — Bromide. 

Your  information  is  too  meagre  for  us  to  do  more  than  guess,  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  developer  was  exhausted,  or  contaminated 
with  hypo. 

Defective  Postcards. — I  enclose  a  postcard.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  (or  causes)  of  the  failure  and  of  the  back  being 
stained  ?  It  is  one  of  a  new  lot  that  I  got  recently,  and  most  of 
them  are  defective.  The  other  card,  of  >a  cottage,  shows  another 
defect  which  many  have,  but  not  the  staining  of  the  back.  If  you 
will  kindly  tell  me  if  it  be  my  fault  or  that  of  the  cards  you  will 
greatly  oblige. — J.  E.  Gubbins. 

The  particulars  you  give  are  so  scanty  that  we  really  cannot 
suggest  causes  of  trouble.  If  these  are  self-toning  cards  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  cards  are  at  fault.  Possibly  stale. 

Cinematography. — ■(!)  Could  you  recommend  any  books  on  cinemato¬ 
graph  projection,  electricity,  etc.,  relative  to  animated  pictures? 

I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  the  business  this  coming  season,  and 
should  like  to  read  up  some  useful  information  before  taking  a  few 
practical  lessons.  I  want  a  book  that  avoids  terms  that  are  not 
really  understood  by  novices.  I  understand  the  “handle-turning  ” 
part.  It  is  the  electrical  part  and  the  lenses  required  for  varying 
distances  between  bioscope  and  screen,  etc.  (2)  WThat  class  of 
material  is  best  for  a  screen? — Animated  Photographer. 

(1)  We  should  advise  you  to  get  “  Animated  Photography,”  by 
Cecil  M.  Hepworth  (Hazell,  Watson,  Viney,  Ltd.,  Is.).  You  would 
also  do  well  to  study  the  “  Kinematograph  Journal”  each  week. 
(2;  The  material  usually  used  is  stout  sheeting,  with  a  coating  of 
zinc  white. 

Right  to  Publish  Copies. — I  have  been  asked  to  print  many  post¬ 
cards  of  late  vicar  of  Church.  Letter  asking  for  permission  from 
photographer  who  took  this  photograph  having  been  returned 
“  address  unknown,”  should  I  be  safe  in  doing  these  prints  to  sell 
for  benefit  of  the  church? — E. 

Certainly  not.  If,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  the  copyright 
is  the  photographer’s,  the  fact  that  you  do  not  know  where  he  is 
does  not  give  you  the  right  to  take  his  property. 

Backgrounds. — 1.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the  “Journal  ” 
[t hie  best  way  to  get,  an  intensely  black  background  on  a  soft 
negative.  Is  there  any  method  of  blocking  out  or  bleaching  the 
film?  I  use  a  dark  ground,  but  cannot  get  it  a  nice  black,  only 
with  a  very  hard  negative.  2.  Is  it  quite  safe  when  bromide- 
printing  at  night  to  give  prints  a  good  rinse,  dry  them  and 
thoroughly  wash  next  day?  I  often  have  to  do  that,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  it  would  affect  permanency. — J.  S. 

1.  If  the  outlines  of  the  negative  allow  of  it  the  best  way  *s 
to  make  a  transparency,  block  out  this  and  from  it  make  a  second 
negative.  But  that  is  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job  ;  if  you  want 
to  get  a  dead  black  ground,  the  best  plan  is  to  pose  the  sitter 
before  a  dark  space,  e.g.,  the  doorway  of  a  completely  darkened 
room.  2.  It  is  not  the  best  plan,  but  if  the  fixing  be  very 
thoroughly  done  the  prints  ought  not  to  suffer.  \\  e  should  not 
advise  a  regular  practice  being  made  of  it. 

Windsor  Castle.  (1)  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  State  apartments  of 
Windsor  Castle  have  been  photographed?  (2)  Whether  any  special 
permission  is  required  to  use  a  camera  on  days  when  they  are  open 
to  the  public?  (3)  If  so,  who  are  the  proper  parties  to  apply  to  for 
it?  (4)  Whether  any  permit  is  required  to  photograph  the  castle 
from  the  outside? — Tasmanian. 

(1)  The  State  apartments  of  the  castle  have  been  photographed  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  pictures  published.  (2)  Yes,  certainly  it  is. 
(3)  From  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department,  Windsor  Castle. 
Written  application  should  be  made  some  days  before  you  desire  v 
do  the  work.  (4)  None,  if  the  camera  is  used  from  outside  the 
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castle  grounds.  If  you  wish  to  take  photographs  from  the  inside 
of  the  grounds,  open  to  the  public,  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
obtain  verbal  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Inspector  of  the  Castle 
at  the  tune  of  your  visit. 

Photogravure  Plates. — I  am  anxious  to  make  some  experiments  in 
photogravure,  but  I  am  in  a  difficulty  about  the  cost  of  the  copper 
plates.  What  I  want  are  about  the  half-plate  size,  and,  on  inquiry 
at  one  or  two  of  the  houses  that  supply  printing  materials,  I  find 
that  the  prices  are  exhorbitant  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of 
copper.  As  I  must  be  prepared  to  spoil  a  number  of  plates  the  cost 
is,  with  me,  a  serious  item.  Can  you  give  me  your  advice  in  the 
matter  ? — W.  Crowe. 

Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Road,  make  a  speciality  of 
copper  plates  for  photogravure  and  like  purposes,  and  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  their  prices.  You  must  understand  that  the  cost 
of  plates  for  engravers’  purposes  is  due  to  the  workmanship  in  hheir 
manufacture  rather  than  that  of  the  rhw  copper. 

Economy. — A  hypo  hath  that  has  been  used  for  fixing  P.O.P.  prints 
may  be  used  for  fixing  negatives.  But  one  that  has  been  employed 
for  fixing  negatives  should  not  be  used  for  fixing  prints,  or  trouble 
may  be  expected.  Surely  hypo  is  cheap  enough  to  render  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  stint  its  use  in  the  way  you  propose — particularly  if 
the  stability  of  your  work  is  of  any  consideration  whatever. 

Operator. — There  is  no  law  that  will  compel  an  employer  to  let  an 
assistant  take  specimens  of  portraits  he  may  have  taken  of  sitters 
durin  ghis  employment.  It  is  usual  to  let  an  operator  have  a  few 
on  his  leaving^  so  as  to  enable  him  more  easily  to  obtain  another 
engagement,  but  that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  because 
he  has  any  legal  rights  with  regard  to  them. 

Studio  Roof. — Can  you  please  tell  us  how  we  can  make  the  roof  of 
our  studio  completely  watertight?  It  is  an  old  one,  and  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
It  seems  as  if  when  one  place  is  repaired,  leaks  appear  in  others. — 
C.  A.  R.  R. 

This  is  a  query  that  a  local  builder  after  seeing  the  place  can 
answer  better  than  we  can.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
neglected  studio  roof  thoroughly  watertight.  However,  if  the  place 
is  in  the  bad  state  described,  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  scrape 
or  “  hack  ”  out  the  whole'of  the  old  putty  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
sash  bars  and  apply  a  couple  of  coats  of  thin  paint — the  first  liberally 
applied — when  it  is  dry  to  re-putty  the  work  and  afterwards  repaint. 
It  is  possible,  as  the  studio  is  old,  that  the  sash  bars  give  with  a 
strong  wind  and  thus  cause  the  putty  to 'crack.  In  this  case  they 
should  be  strengthened.  This  may  be  done  by  a  couple  of  bars<  of 
“  T  ”  iron,  fixed  horizontally,  inside,  and  screwed  to  the  sash  bars. 

Ajax. — We  cannot  tell  you  a  “suitable  strength,”  to  employ,  inas¬ 
much  as  gelatine  is  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Your 
friend  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  mistake  in  the  translation  of  the 
formula  into  English.  Possibly  acetic  acid  and  not  alcohol  was 
what  was  given  in  the  formula,  as  gelatine  is  .soluble  in  that. 

Stained  Prints. — Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  stains  on  the 
enclosed  prints?  They  are  not  due,  I  am  sure,  to  their  being  im¬ 
perfectly  fixed.  You  will  notice  that  the  whites  of  the  vignette  are 
somewhat  fogged  and  are  not,  as  they  should  be,  pure  white. — C. 
Simmons. 

The  “  stains  ”  and  impaired  whites  are  due  to  the  prints  having 
been  toned  in  too  strong  a  light.  That  is  proved  by  two  of  the 
prints  sent  being  marked  where  they  were  overlaid  by  others  while 
in  the  toning  bath. 

Thinning  Varnish. — I  have  the  best  part  of  a  pint  of  negative 
varnish  that  has  become  too  thick  to  use,  through  the  cork  being 
left  out  of  the  bottle.  Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to  thin  it  so  as 
to  make  it  useable? — W.  Bryce. 

We  cannot  tell  without  knowing  what  kind  of  varnish  it  is.  If 
it  is  a  spirit  varnish  it  must  be  thinned  with  methylated  spirit.  If 
a  celluloid  one,  it  can  be  thinned  with  amyl-acetate,  or  acetone,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  Should  it  be  a  dammar  varnish  benzole  will 
be  the  proper  thing  to  useT 

Cockled  Prints. — I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  I  mount  certain  of  my 
pictures  on  special  mounts  by  attaching  them  only  at  the  edges  with 
the  cement.  I  hey  are  perfectly  attached  and  are  quite  flat  at  first. 


After  a  day  or  two  they  become  buckled  in  the  middle,  though  still 
secure  at.  the  edges.  The  reason  that  the  prints  are  not  cemented 
all  over  is  that  the  mounts  used  for  these  particular  pictures  are 
very  costly,  and,  with  care,  we  can  take  rejected  proofs  off  and 
use  the  mounts  again.  Any  hints  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — 
A.  G. 

The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  the  prints  were  over-dry 
when  they  wore  cemented  to  the  mounts.  If  they  were  abnormally 
dry  when  they  were  mounted  the  paper  would  be  in  its  most  con¬ 
tracted  state.  Then  when  it  regained  its  normal  condition  it  would 
expand  again  and  become  more  or  less  buckled.  Try  keeping  the 
prints  in  a  cool  and  rather  damp  place  for  a  few  hours  before  they 
are  mounted.  That  will  probably  overcome  the  buckling  trouble. 


Discounts. — Will  you  please  tell  me  the  largest  discount  that  manu¬ 
facturers  aliow  off  plates  and  paper?  As  I  am  an  amateur,  and 
get  nothing  for  my  work,  I  v/ant  to  get  my  material  at  the  lowest 
possible  price? — J.  C.  J. 

We  cannot  say  what  the  largest  discount  is  that  manufacturers 
allow,  and  they  are  probably  not  all  alike.  As  you  are  neither  a 
dealer  nor  a  professional  photographer,  we  do  not  see  that  you 
should  be  allowed  any,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  cash  discount.  Why 
should  you? 


Cyanide  of  Potassium. — 1  want  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium.  I 
have  applied  for  it  at  three  dealers,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  they 
do  not  keep  it,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  it.  I  only  want 
about  an  ounce  or  so  for  some  experiments.  Will  you  kindly  fay 
where  I  should  be  likely  to  get  it? — Cyanide. 

This  salt  is  one  of  scheduled  poisons  under  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities  by  pharmaceutical 
chemists.  Any  pharmaceutical  chemist  who  makes  a  feature  of 
photographic  materials  will  doubtless  supply  what  you  require. 
According  to  the  Act  you  will  have  to  be  introduced  by  some  one 
who  is  known  to  him ;  but,  as  a  rule,  chemists  neglect  this,  so  long 
as  the  poisons  book  is  signed  by  the  purchaser. 

Dishonest  Canvasser. — Some  months  ago  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
respectable  one,  applied  to  me  for  a  berth,  saying  that  he  was  very 
hard  up.  He  said  he  would  canvass  for  me  as  agent,  on  commission 
only — that  is,  if  he  did  no  business  he  would  get  no  pay.  To  this  I 
agreed  on  condition  that  he  rendered  an  account  every  Saturday 
night.  He  did  very  well  up  till  just  now.  He  has  now  left  without 
notice  and  is  working  for  another  photographer  a  mile  or  two  off. 

I  now  find  that  he  has  been  taking  money  which  he  has  not 
accounted  for  to  me.  Also  that  he  has  taken  deposits  for  pictures 
to  be  made  at  ridiculously  low  prices — ones  that  will  not  pay  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fellow,  and  threatened  him  with  the  police  for 
embezzling  unless  he  settled  up  at  once.  He  laughed  at  me,  defied 
me,  etc.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do?  Of  course  I  shall  not 
take  the  pictures  at  the  price  he  has  agreed  for. — A.  L. 

It  seems  to  us  that  as  the  man  was  not  paid  a  salary  he  was  not  a 
servant,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charged  with  embezzlement.  You  | 
appointed  him  as  your  agent,  so  that  you  can  only  sue  him  in  the 
County  Court  for  what  money  he  may  owe  you  as  such.  We  expect 
you  will  have  to  take  the  portraits  at  the  prices  the  man  contracted 
for,  as  a  principal  is  bound  by  agreements  that  an  appointed  agent 
may  make. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  care  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  i/n 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Dresden  Exhibition. — We  review  this  week  the  sections 
labelled  “Amateur  Photography”  by  the  Dresden  authorities,  and 
devoted  to  exhibits  claiming  pictorial  merit.  Of  these,  the  “  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Art  Photographers  ”  provides  by  far  the  most 
interesting  sub-section.  The  twenty-eight  other  rooms  devoted  to 
pictorial  photography  prove  rather  tiring,  though  the  Dresden  execu¬ 
tive  has  done  everything  possible,  in  the  way  of  hanging  and 
furnishing,  to  relieve  the  monotony.  (P.  471.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  other  afternoon,  when  spending  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  side-shows  of  the 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  we  came  across 
one  which  suggested  possibilities  in  the  ways  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  a  photographer’s  shop  window.  We  do  not  expect 
to  find  it  taken  up  down  both  sides  of  Baker  Street  and 
Bond  Street,  but  in  many  small  towns  a  business  which 
caters  for  middle-class  people  might  do  worse  than  provide 
something  which,  photography  apart,  would  excite  wonder. 
The  attraction  is  for  night  time  only,  since  the  illumination 
must  be  confined  to  two  “  line-o-light  ”  lamps  placed  one 
on  either  side,  and  quite  close  to  the  wall  or  panel  to  which 
the  exhibit  is  attached.  This  consists  of  a  relief  made  in 
“  plasticine,”  or  any  convenient  material,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  different  picture  is  seen  according  to  whether  the 
lighting  is  from  the  right  or  left.  The  change  results  from 
the  fact  that  under  a  lighting  falling  across  the  surface  of 
the  relief  from  a  source  close  to  it,  the  shadow  side  of 
each  ridge  of  the  subject  is  really  invisible,  though  the 
mind,  by  suggestion,  appears  to  see  there  the  appropriate 
detail.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  the  two  halves  of 
the  face  can  be  made  to  represent  different  persons,  a  race¬ 
horse  is  convertible  into  a  cart-horse,  and  other  equally 
astonishing  effects  are  easily  secured. 

*  *  * 


A  Possible 

Window 

Attraction. 


We  commend  to  all  teachers  and  demonstrators  of  photography 
the  description  of  the  devices  of  Dr.  E.  Goldberg  shown  at  the 
Dresden  Exhibition  for  presenting  the  elementary  facts  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  light  and  colour,  in  a  way  which  impresses  them  upon  the 
mind  even  of  the  non-scientific  person.  (P.  476.) 


Dr.  D’Arcy  Power,  in  “  Camera  Craft,”  lias  described  a  convenient- 
form  of  vertical  enlarging  camera.  To  save  shifting  the  shelf  or 
easel  bearing  the  sensitive  paper,  he  alters  the  focus  of  the  lens 
hv  means  of  a  supplementary  glass.  (P.  475.) 


A  method  of  converting  a  bromide  into  a  pigment  print  by 
brushing  over  it  a  mixture  of  casein  and  pigment  has  been  patented. 
The  process  is  based  on  the  ozobrome  method.  (P.  480.) 


Intensification  markings  and  the  speed  numbers  of  plate*  aire  topics 
dealt  with  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  486.) 


A  little-used  method  which  may  often  he  applied  with  advantage 
for  the  improvement  of  negatives  is  the  subject  of  an  article  on 
page  470. 


A  hint  to  fine-etchers  and  a  new  device  for  checking  the  type- 
height  of  blocks  are  items  included  in  “  Photo-Mechanical  Notes. 
(P.  480.) 


Formula.  While  there  are  many  photographers  who 

or  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 

Formula.  great  virtue  rests  in  some  particular  de 

velopment  formula,  there  are  a  few  photographic  writers 
who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  denounce  formulae  as 
worthless.  One  such  writer  in  a  contemporary  states,  in 
italics,  that  “the  formula  does  not  matter."  This  dogma 
is  just  as  misleading  as  the  opposite  idea,  for  the  onlv  in¬ 
formation  it  conveys  to  the  beginner,  who  takes  instruc¬ 
tion-  very  literally,  is  that  it  does  not  matter  how  we  pro¬ 
portion  the  ingredients  of  the  developer  so  long  as  the 
necessary  ones  are  all  in.  The  real  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
formulae  do  matter,  and  while  our  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  development  is  not  yet  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  ideal  formulae,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  we 
cannot  depart  very  far  from  certain  proportions  without 
getting  into  trouble.  The  fallacy  in  the  statement  that 
“the  formula  does  not  matter."  is  as  great  and  misleading 
as  that  involved  in  the  further  one,  that  if  exposures  are 
not  correct  no  developer  will  put  them  right.  Such  dog¬ 
matic  statements  only  contain  a  grain  of  truth  which  is  too 
perfectly  concealed  to  be  of  any  value,  and  if  they  are  inter¬ 
preted  literally  and  as  baldly  as  they  are  written,  the  result 
is  quite  at  variance  with  well-known  facts.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  impress  upon  the  beginner  the  great  importance 
of  correct  exposure,  but  there  is  no  need  to  back  up  the 
advice  by  the  assertion  that  all  the  formula?  in  the  world 
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■will  not  save  an  incorrectly  exposed  plate.  If  it  happens 
to  be  over-exposed  there  are  •several  well-known  methods 
of  saving  it,  and  the  photographer  gains  nothing,  and  may 
lose  a  good  deal  if  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  fact. 

*  *  45- 

Cheap  v.  We  note  that  in  a  neighbourhood  that 

has  recently  been  infested  with  free  por- 
argemen  s.  swindlers  a  local  dealer  is  advertis¬ 

ing  his  willingness  to  supply  15  by  12  enlargements 
from  prints  or  negatives  for  three  shillings  each,  and 
frames  of  the  same  size  for  another  three  shillings,  the 
total  cost  being,  therefore,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  that  the  itinerant  swindler  tries  to  extract  from  his 
victims.  The  dealer  in  question  being  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  is  no  longer  any  great  field  open  to 
the  free  philanthropist,  whose  victims  will  now  be  limited 
to  those  who  imagine  that  “  free  ”  means  no  cash  payment. 
Hitherto  this  gentleman  has  done  the  greater  part  of  his 
business  with  the  little  more  intelligent  class  who  know 
they  are  not  being  dealt  with  honestly,  and  yet  think  they 
are  getting  good  value  for  their  money.  They  will  now,  no 
doubt,  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting  the  same  value  for 
one-third  the  money,  in  which  case  the  strange  canvasser 
with  his  free  offer  will  lose  their  custom  and  a  proportion 
of  his  own  profits. 

*  *  45- 

Stains  in  Sometimes  when  a  plate  is  put  through 

ynromium  the  chromium  intensification  process  the 
intensification  ,  uni  ,  • 

nnal  result  shows  brown  stains,  espe¬ 
cially  where  fingermarks  existed  on  the  original.  These 
stains,  particularly  when  due  to  the  existence  of  grease  on 
the  negative,  are  easily  removed  if  the  plate  is  first  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  wad  of  cotton-wool.  The  slighter 
stains  will  rub  off  immediately,  while  the  stronger  ones 
will  yield  to  two  or  three  applications  of  the  solution. 
Incidentally  the  solution  will  slightly  reduce  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  obtained,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  soak  the 
whole  plate  than  to  merely  apply  the  solution  locally.  The 
reduction  is,  however,  not  very  great  in  any  case,  unless  a 
great  deal  of  acid  is  used,  and  three  or  four  drops  in  two 
ounces  of  5  per  cent,  sulphite  solution  are  usually  quite 
enough.  Sulphuric  acid  will  no  doubt  serve,  though  it  so 
happens  that  hydrochloric  is  the  only  acid  we  have  actually 
used  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  better  ,to  prevent 
rather  than  to  cure  the  stains, and  they  will  not  appear  if  the 
negative  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before  intensification,  and 
the  film  is  not  touched  between  bleaching  and  redevelop¬ 
ment. 

- ♦ - - - 

LOCAL  INTENSIFICATION  TO  ANY  DEGREE. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
intensification  of  negatives  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  object  of  the  inquirer  is  to  produce  very  consider¬ 
able  local  treatment  of  the  negative,  rather  than  a  general 
intensification.  Often  in  such  cases  it  is  intended  to  take 
a  very  large  number  of  prints  from  the  negative,  and  there¬ 
fore  some  little  trouble  in  securing  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  outset  are  of  no  consideration.  The 
dusting-on  method,  now  little  practised  in  this  country, 
affords  a  means  of  attaining  this  end  which  those  who 
have  not  practised  it  will,  perhaps,  fail  to  put  at  its  proper 
value.  One  great  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  change  in  the 
negative,  if  not  thought  perfectly  satisfactory,  can  be 
destroyed,  and  the  operation  started  afresh.  The  method 
is  simple  in  practice,  and  may  be  said  to  be  quite  a 
mechanical  one.  It  may  here  be  as  well  to  explain  what 
this  process  is,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  con¬ 
versant  with  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.  If  a 


plate  be  coated  with  a  bichromated  colloid,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  tacky  nature,  it  is  greatly  modified  by  exposure 
to  light.  Thus  if  we  coat  a  glass  plate  with,  say,  gum 
arabic,  mixed  with  a  little  glucose,  honey,  or  the  like,  jiln.s 
a  bichromate,  and  dry  it,  a  pigment  brushed  over  as  a 
fine  powder  will  adhere  evenly  all  over.  If,  however,  the 
plate  be  exposed  for  a  while  to  light  the  character  of  the 
colloid  wall  be  altered,  and  the  powder  will  not  take  at 
all.  With  this  brief  explanation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
certain  parts  are  protected,  as  by  exposing  through  a  nega¬ 
tive,  that  another  negative-  can  be  directly  obtained,  and 
this  process  has  been  largely  used,  though  not  so  much 
here  as  on  the  Continent,  for  producing  reversed  negatives 
for  collotype  and  similar  processes.  With  this  little  pre¬ 
amble,  we  will  now  describe  the  method  of  working  the 
process  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  the  first  instance  it-  will  be  well  to  varnish  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is  not  really  necessary,  but 
it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  take,  because  if  in  coating  the 
back  of  the  varnished  negative  a  little  of  the  mixture  gets 
on  the  front  it  can  easily  be  wiped  off,  whereas  if  it  is 
not  varnished  the  negative  film  would  be  liable  to  be 
stained  by  the  bichromate.  The  back  of  the  plate  must 
be  made  thoroughly  clean,  otherwise  the  mixture  to  be 
applied  would  not  flow  evenly  over  it,  and  an  even  coating 
will  not  be  obtained.  As  regards  formulae  for  the  powder 
process,  very  many  have  from  time  to  time  been  published, 
but  so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone  with  them  they  are 


all  workable.  The  following  are  two  which  are  reliable 
and  easily  prepared:  — 

A.  — Gum  arabic  .  4  drams. 

Glucose  .  10  drams. 

Honey  .  2  drams. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

When  dissolved,  add  alcohol  1^  drams. 

B.  — Ammonium  bichromate  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  10  oz. 

For  use,  add  one  part  of  A  to  two  parts  of  B. 

The  second  is  a  one-solution  mixture:  — 

Dextrine  .  2  drams. 

Sugar  candy  .  2  drams. 

Ammonium  bichromate  .  1  dram. 

Water  . <...  8  oz. 


The  solutions  when  mixed  with  the  bichromate  will  keep 
good  for  a  few  days  only ;  -but-  if  the  bichromate  be  kept 
separate  they  keep  for  weeks. 

The  back  of  the  negative,  being  thoroughly  clean,  is 
flowed  over  with  the  sensitive  solution,  drained,  and  then 
dried  before  the  fire  or  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Only  a  very 
thin  coating  is  required,  so  that  the  plate  should  be  well 
drained  before  it  is  dried.  While-  the. plate  is  still  warm  it 
is  laid  on  a  piece  of  thoroughly  dry  black  velvet  or  black 
paper,  and  exposed  (face  upward,  of  'course)  to  light  for  a 
few  minutes.  After  the  exposure  the  plate  is  again  warmed 
and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  this,  like  the  preparation  of  the-  plate, 
must  be  done  in  a  very  subdued  light.  -When  the  plate 
has  become  cold,  if  the  negative  has  to  be  generally 
intensified  all  over,  a  little  fine  plumbago — that  sold  for 
electrotyping  purposes  is  the  kind  to  use — is  lightly  dusted 
over  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
take  on  in  proportion  as  the  light  has  not  acted  on  the 
coating ;  that  is,  the  lights  will  take-  the  colour  freelv.  while 
the  shadows  will  hold  but  little',  and  the  deepest  ones  none 
at  all,  as  in  them  the  tackiness  of  the  film  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  light.  A  word  of 
caution  will  not  be  out  of  place  here-.  It  is  that  only  a 
very  thin  deposit  of  plumbago  is  necessary,  as  it  obstructs 
far  more  light  than  would  be  suspected  by  the  novice. 
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Supposing  local  treatment  is  required,  then  the  plumbago 
is  applied  (with  a  camel-hair  pencil)  only  to  those  parts 
that  require  strengthening,  while  the  other  portions  are 
kept  clear  of  the  powder.  Should  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
be  too  weak  to  print  well,  the  powder  should  be  applied 
to  those  parts  and  kept  away  from  the  denser  portions. 
If  the  lights  only  want  more  vigour,  the  plumbago  is 
applied  only  on  them.  In  this  way  there  is  immense  scope 
for  converting  an  inferior  negative  into  a  really  good  one, 
and  with  advantage  that,  if  the  first  essay  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  the  work  can  all  be  cleaned  off  with  a  damp 
rag  and  the  plate  re-coated.  Although  the  work  is  on  the 
back  of  the  negative,  it  serves  its  purpose  quite  well,  while 
it  does  not  require  such  nicety  in  the  manipulation  as  if 
it  were  on  the  film  side. 

With  regard  to  the  exposure,  all  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  light  and  the  density  of  the  negative.  But  there 
is  great  latitude  in  this  matter.  If  it  is  found  when  the 
powder  is  first  applied  that  it  takes  too  freely,  it  shows  that 
the  plate  has  been  insufficientlv  exposed,  or  that  the  film 
is  in  a  too  moist  condition.  Still,  it  may  generally  be  made 
right  by  warming  it  before  the  fire  so  as  to  drive  off  some 
of  the  moisture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plumbago  does 


not  take  kindly,  it  shows  that  the  exposure  has  been  too* 
long  •  but  that  can  usually  be  remedied  within  very 
wide  limits.  What  we  do  in  this  case  is  to  put  the  plate 
in  a  damp  place  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less,  so  fhat 
it  can  absorb  more  moisture.  The  same  end  may  be 
attained  by  gently  breathing  on  the  plate  ;  but  when  that 
is  done  the  powder  should  not  be  applied  for  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  <so  that  the  moisture  may  become  evenly 
absorbed  by  the  film.  If  it  were  applied  at  once  brush- 
marks  would  probably  be  produced.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  successful  working  of  the  powder  process  depends, 
entirely  on  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the  film. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  the  superfluous  powder  is- 
removed  lightly  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush ;  but  the 
plates  should  be  well  warmed  beforehand,  otherwise  there 
might  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  film  to  cause  some  of  it 
to  stick.  TEe  work  being  completed,  it  only  remains  to 
fix  it.  This  is  done  by  simply  exposing-  the  back  of  the 
plate  to  a  strong  light — sunlight  is  best — for  an  hour  or 
so.  This  will  harden  the  film,  and  so  destroy,  permanently, 
its  tackiness.  There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  bichro¬ 
mate,  as  the  film  is  so  thin  its  presence  will  not  appreciably 
retard  the  printing. 


THE.  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION 


As  we  wrote  in  the  first-  article  on  tlie  Dresden  Exhibition, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  interest  within  its  many  galleries 
is  the  one  to  be  found  and  studied  in  all  of  them — namely, 
the  art  of  arranging  and  mounting  a  whole  series  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  photographs.  That  impression  remains  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  those  formed,  and,  on  that  account  alone,  a 
visit  to  the  exhibition  conies^  near  to  being  an  education  for 
those  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  supervising  the 
display  of  photographs  for  public  inspection.  And,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  a  feature  of  an  exhibition  most  difficult  to  describe. 
The  photographs  which  we  reproduce  in  this  issue  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  details  of  arrangement,  furnishing, 
and  lighting,  but  they  cannot  convey  the  niceties  of  tonal  har¬ 
monies  and  contrasts  practised  throughout  with  great  skill.  In 
every  instance  these  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  artists 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  of  the  exhibition. 
Very  likely  the  result  in  every  case  would  not  commend  itself 
to  our  English  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and  proper,  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  in  some  instances  almost  vivid  contrasts  between 
floor-covering  and  those  on  the  walls  have  been  adopted  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  administer  an  sesthetic  tonic  to  the  visitor 
making  a  conscientious  tour  of  the  galleries.  This  explanation, 
which  is  quite  seriously  given,  would  seem  to  amount  to  the 
damning  admission  that  the  photographs  themselves  do  not 
provide  the  jaded  observer  with  sufficient  variety,  and,  frankly, 
no  truer  criticism  than  that  could  be  passed  on  the  pictorial 


IV. 

sections  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  not  particularly  comforting 
to  be  told  that  the  sensation  of  weariness  produced  by  series  of 
“photographic  pictures”  supposed  to  be  the  pick  of  pretty 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  requires  to  be — and  may  be — 
dispelled  by  offering  to  the  eye  an  expanse  of  ochre  carpet  below 
a  saffron  frieze.  We  will  not  say  that  the  plan  of  the  German 
decorators  has  this  result,  but  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
there  is  the  need  of  some  tonic  (or  should  it  be  balm?)  more 
potent  than  contrasted  tones  of  arras  cloth.  If  ever  a  cult  or 
a  craft  suffered  by  being  presented  in  too  liberal  a  measure, 
the  so-called  pictorial  photography  of  the  present  day  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Dresden  organisers.  Granted — 
there  is  no  reason  to  do  otherwise — that  they  erred  with  good 
intent.  Their  aim  was  manifestly  at  a  highly  comprehensive 
demonstration  of  what  photography  could  do  in  the  hands  of 
people  of  cultivated  taste  ;  but  they  carried  a  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  sub-division  according  to  place  or  country  to  a 
foolish  excess,  with  the  result  that  the  larger  number  of  the 
photographs  have  no  other  result  than  to  make  you  very  tired, 
and  to  cause  you  to  take  a  solemn  vow  never  to  go  to  another 
world  exhibition  of  pictorial  photography.  Years  ago,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  pictorial  photograph,  Sir  William  Abney 
declared  that  one  out-of-focus  photograph  produced  in 
him  an  absolute  sensation  of  nausea.  If  Sir  William  Abney 
should  visit  the  galleries  of  “  amateurphotographie  ”  at 
Dresden - 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  SECTION. 


We  have  written  above  of  the  general  impression  obtained 
on  conscientiously  studying  the  contents  of  the  twenty-nine 
separate  apartments  in  which  the  work  of  the  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  are  collected,  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  dismiss 
this  section  of  the  exhibition  in  this  perfunctory  way,  particu¬ 
larly  as  at  least  one  sub-section  deserves  to  be  excepted  from 
phe  general  criticism  :  we  refer  to  that  of  the  so-called  “  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Art  Photographers  ”  (Internationale 
Vereinigung  der  Kunstphotographen).  In  the  catalogue  this 
body  stands  next  to  the  section  devoted  to  photographs  by  royal 
personages,  including  the  King  of  Saxony  and  his  sister,  the 


Princess  Mathilde,  some  of  whose  photographs  are  of  very  nice 
technical  quality.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries,  how¬ 
ever,  the  International  Union  has  the  place  of  honour.  Its  works 
are  shown  in  a  room  of  noble  proportions,  where  the  200  pictures 
are  hung  with  plenty  of  space  between  them.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  issue,  the  largest  exhibitors  are  E.  J.  Steichen 
and  Clarence  H.  White.  A.  L.  Coburn,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and 
Heinrich  Kuhn  come  next.  Other  American  workers  are  Mrs. 
Brigman  with  8  pictures,  F.  Holland  Day  with  5.  W.  B.  Dyer 
with  2,  Frank  Eugene  with  13,  H.  G.  French  with  4,  J.  T. 
Keiley  with  6,  and  G.  H.  Seeley  with  the  same  number.  J. 
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A  general  view  of  the  larger  of  the  two  galleries  in  which  the  English  pictorial  work  is  shown. 


Un  each  side  of  the  corridor  are  five  separate  small  galleries  containing  German  pictorial  work.  The  gallery  occupying  the  foreground 

contains  the  American  amateur  section. 
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Craig  Annan  (8)  pictures,  George  Davison  (5),  and  A.  von 
Meyer  (8)  are  the  three  English  members  of  the  Union.  R. 
Demachy,  with  10  oil  prints,  is  the  sole  French  member,  if  we 
except  A.  Personnaz,  who  exhibits  10  landscapes  amongst  the 
Autochromes,  whilst  Austria  is  further  represented  by  F.  Y. 
Spitzer,  of  Vienna. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  collection  is  thus  the  work  of 
the  Americans,  and  a  curious  emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  in 
the  catalogue  by  the  insertion  after  the  title  of  each  picture 
by  F.  Holland  Day,  Keiley,  Steichen,  Stieglitz,  and  White 
of  the  date  of  its  production.  As  the  catalogue  number  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  the  result  is  something  of  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  when  going  round  the  walls,  but,  presumably,  one’s  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  trouble  is  the  interesting  retrospective  view 
thus  afforded  of  the  progress  of  these  workers. 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  International  Union. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  the  contents  of  its  gallery  tower  above 
the  other  pictorial  collections  largely  because  of  Steichen, 
White,  and  Kuhn,  the  bigness  and  certainty  of  whose  work 
impresses  on  one  the  mastery  of  his  art  possessed  by  each 
author.  Although  these  men  may  at  times  scandalise  xrs  by 
their  insubordination  in  the  matter  of  art-discipline,  in  the 
long  run  they  usually  prove  themselves  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
work  and  ways  that  widen  and  enrich  pictorial  photography. 
If  a  large  exhibition,  even  of  good  things,  be  a  surfeit,  it  must 
become  tiresome  ;  and  the  new  idea,  the  daring  method,  the 
outrageous  motive  will  stand  out  in  our  impression  as  a  welcome 
landmark — an  oasis  of  interest  in  a  desert  of  level  merit.  We 
1  dare  not  say  that  such  works  need  not  be  good  also.  Original 
though  they  may  be,  they  must  not  fail  to  bear  the  impress  of 
single-heartedness  and  a  conviction  that  artistic  impulses  alone 
have  prompted  them.  Mere  bids  for  popularity  that  are  nothing 
else  simply  emphasise  our  worst  impressions  of  an  exhibition. 

The  nude  studies  of  Miss  Annie  Brigman  are,  we  think,  too 
ambitious  in  their  literary  interest.  She  is  too  anxious  to  tell 
a  story,  with  the  result  that  her  figures  are  combined  in  an 
uncomfortable  way  with  various  natural  objects,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  of  nude  studies — namely,  beauty  of  form  and 
modelling — is  dissipated  in  far-fetched  ideas  of  the  romantic, 
where  nudity  seems  to  be  forcibly  imported.  Much  of  Mr. 
Coburn’s  work  suffers  from  a  similar  striving.  His  faculty  of 
beauty-perception  seems  to  become  atrophied  at  times  when 
he  produces  Flip-Flaps,  or  selects  disorderly  lines  and  ugly 
masses  simply  because  everybody  before  him  has  rejected  them. 
The  inclusion  of  such  examples  in  an  international  exhibition 
cannot  enhance  his  reputation  among  people  who  are  able  to 
judge. 

The  few  works  by  H.  G.  French  have  distinction  and  novelty 
also.  They  are  decidedly  the  result  of  a  purely  personal 
approach,  and  appear  to  be  independent  of  that  sheep-like 
discipleship  which  degrades  much  work  of  the  romantic  and 
poetic  class.  Mr.  French  is  his  own  master,  and  his  work  is 
a  great  support  to  the  International  section.  Robert  Demachy 
also  is  sui  generis,  but  in  another  way.  His  work  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  American  products  surrounding  it.  As  oil 
prints  these  pictures  require  to  be  seen  in  a  class  with  others  of 
their  kind,  where  their  painter-like  qualities  would  not  clash 
with  the  smoothness  of  the  photographically  derived  prints. 

Passing  through  the  collection  of  the  International  Union, 
one  comes  upon  a  long  corridor  on  each  side  of  which  are  five 
separate  small  galleries  containing  the  work  of  the  German 
amateurs.  These  are  subdivided  so  as  to  give  a  separate 
representation  to  workers  in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  iSaxony,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Bavaria  (there  is  a  separate  section  for  Munich), 
Rheinland,  and  Westphalia,  and,  lastly,  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  result  of  this  necessarily  large  representation  of 
amateur  work  is,  we  fear,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  German 
workers,  since  work  which  has  outstanding  merits  has  to  be 
looked  for  among  a  great  many  prints  which  are  scarcely  de¬ 


serving  of  a  place  in  an  exhibition  such  as  this.  Any  detailed 
criticism  of  these  many  pictures  would,  we  think,  serve  no 
useful  purpose,  but  we  may  make  a  note  of  some  few  pictures 
of  special  merit,  and  thus  do  some  service  to  those  in  this 
country  who  may  be  anxious  to  secure  a  representation  of 
German  pictorial  photography  at  exhibitions  here. 

Otto  Ehrhardt  in  a  print  “Weisses  Schloss  ”  contributes  an 
imposing  rendering  of  a  lofty  castle  standing  among  trees. 
Dr.  Kuhfahl  in  No.  721-39,  “  Marz  Stimmung  an  der  Elbquelle,” 
gives  a  fine  version  of  a  storm  in  the  snow.  J.  Ostermaier, 
whose  excellent  work  in  flower  photography  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  shows  in  No.  727-52  a  very  pictorial  treatment  of 
a  glacier  stream.  The  portraits  by  R.  Renger-Patzsch  (730- 
56)  are  of  large  heads  of  children,  and  are  technically  beyond 


One  of  eight  small  galleries  containing  German  pictorial  work. 

reproach,  whilst  they  portray  the  subjects  free  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  staring  at  the  camera.  In  the  section  of  the  Berlin 
workers  the  three  exhibits  by  W.  von  Gloeden  are  by  no  means 
the  best  by  this  accomplished  worker.  The  Hamburg  exhi 
bits,  arranged  by  Herr  Ernst  Juhl,  are  naturally  interesting, 
since  they  include  a  selection  of  work,  old  and  new.  from  the 
Hofmeister  brothers  and  H.  W.  Muller.  Photographers  in 
Bavaria  scarcely  seem  to  have  done  justice  to  the  many  natural 
beauties  of  this  part  of  Germany.  Two  prints  which  stand 
out  for  their  charming  rendering  of  landscape  scenes  are 
“iSommernachmittag,”  by  Alfred  Erdmann  (No.  851-3),  and 
“  Sommerlandschaft  ”  (No.  860-28),  by  Albeit  Mayer.  Among 
a  number  of  prints  by  workers  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  there  is  one  which  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  indoor 
photography,  entitled  “  Raucherkathe  ”  (No.  873-21).  by- 
Andreas  Rohwer  ;  it  is  a  view  of  a  workroom  lighted  by  one 
little  window,  near  to  which  a  figure  sits  at  work.  Landscape 
predominates  through  these  collections,  and  apparently  the 
German  amateur  workers  have  not  devoted  themselves  so  much 
as  in  France  and  England  to  portrait  and  figure  studies.  The 
title  of  one  figure  study  (No.  761-22)  by  Elsa  Gysac  struck  a 
note  of  humour.  It  is  “  Misstimmung  ”  (l>ad  temper),  and  shows 
a  mournful-looking  man  waiting  while  a  girl  does  up  her  hair 
preparatory,  apparently,  to  the  two  emerging  together  from 
the  front  door  of  their  house  which  stands  open. 

Next  in  order  of  tour  through  the  exhibition  comes  the  Eng¬ 
lish  section,  the  arrangement  and  hanging  of  which  have  been 
very  carefully  done  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe,  who  has  adopted  a 
scheme  of  tones  for  wall  and  floor  covering  which  are  quite 
English  in  their  note  of  quietness.  Most  of  the  pictures,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  have  already*  been  seen  in  the  exhibitions 
here,  and  the  first  impression  which  is  made  by  the  collection 
is  the  freshness  and  charm  of  the  landscapes  by  the  late  Horsley 
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Hinton  ;  these,  not  only  from  their  size,  but  from,  the  evident 
certainty  with  which  the  author  has  translated  impressions 
which  appealed  to  him,  take  the  leading  place  upon  the  walls. 
As  regards  its  representation  of  other  workers  the  English 
section  fairly  completely  represents  the  work  of  exponents  of 
pictorial  photography  of  this  country,  not  only  those  regularly 
sending,  to  exhibitions,  but  also  workers  whose  pictures  are 
usually  seen  only  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Linked  Ring. 

Opening  out  of  the  second  gallery  accommodating  the  English 
work  is  a  small  collection  of  pictures  collected  under  the 
heading  in  the  catalogue  of  “  Englische  Lehranstalt  fur 
das  kunstlerische  Kamerabildnis  und  fur  die  wissenschaftliche 
Photographie,”  which  we  may  translate  as  “English  school  for 
technical  and  scientific  -photography. ”  The  exhibits  are  the 
work  of  the  scholars  and  the  teaching  staff,  the  chief  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  latter  being  a  series  of  portraits  by  E.  0. 
Hoppe,  and  of  photographs  of  natural  history  subjects  by  F. 
Martin  Duncan.  There  are  also  one  or  two  of  the  well-known 
pictures  of  A.  H.  Blake,  and  two  of  the  even  more  familiar  sea 
subjects  of  F.  J.  Mortimer.  The  work  of  the  students  is  re¬ 
presented  by  photographs  by  Grete  Back,  Russell  Burchall,  W. 
Fells,  Chs.  Rolph,  and  C.  Wille. 


it  represents  the  work  of  the  Italian  amateurs.  In  fact,  it  is 
self-evident  that  it  does  not,  for  it  includes  among  some  five- 
and-twenty  photographs,  mostly  of  very  mediocre  quality,  only 
one  example  of  the  charming  work  of  Guido  Rey.  Another 
Italian  worker,  Edouarda  Garrona,  of  Turin,  whose  pictures 
on  the  few  occasions  on  which  they  have  been  shown  in  this 
country  have  merited  the  highest  praise,  is  not  represented  at 
all,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unfair  to  make  any  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  Italian  work  which  on  the  face  of  it  does  not  represent 
the  best  of  which  workers  in  that  country  are  capable. 

The  sections  devoted  to  work  of  amateur  photographers  in 
Budapest  and  Switzerland  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark. 
Those  from  the  former  source  indulge  the  taste  for  two-colour 
effects  which  appear  harsh  and  discordant — to  English  eyes,  at 
any  rate.  The  subjects  are  usually  landscape  and  street  views 
of  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  of  portraits  of  ladies  of  somewhat 
ample  proportions.  Of  the  Swiss  photographs  all  that  may  be 
said  is  that  they  represent  beautiful  or  pretty  subjects  and  ^t 
the  same  time  excellent  technical  photography.  The  only  one 
which  we  could  select  for  mention  is  a  fine  study  of  clouds 
and  landscape  by  Adolf  Gurtner. 

Only  two  workers  contribute  the  section  representing  Belgium, 


Part  of  the  second  gallery  allocated  to  the  English  pictorial  work.  Through  the  central  doorway  is  the  exhibition  by  students  and  teachers  in  the 

English  school  for  pictorial  and  scientific  photography. 


So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  exhibit  represents  the  first  public 
announcement  of  this  London  school  of  photography,  of  which 
we  had  heard  in  a  semi-private  way,  and  even  now  the  Dresden 
catalogue  does  not  name  the  address  at  which  the  instruction 
is  given. 

America. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie  has  brought  together  in  this  section  over 
100  examples  of  the  pictorial  work  done  in  America  by  workers 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Photo-Secession.  The  works 
which  appealed  most  to  us  were  those — and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  them — of  winter  landscapes,  in  the  rendering  of 
which  several  workers — J.  Chislett,  J.  H.  Field,  and  W.  A. 
Scott — show  that  they  have  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  set  in 
this  branch  of  work  first  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  jun.  “The 
Snowy  Hillside,”  by  Mr.  Field,  is  quite  after  the  manner  of 
Eickemeyer.  Other  workers  who  may  be  mentioned  are  D.  H. 
Brockins,  C.  F.  Clarke,  and  E.  J.  Keller. 

Italy. 

Wo  cannot  say  very  much  for  the  collection  got  together  by 
Ernesto  Baum,  of  Rome.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 


but  one  of  them  is  L.  Missonne,  whose  work  we  have  seen  and 
admired  at  past  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
The  work  of  photographers  in  Finland  certainly  shows  a  certain 
character  common  to  most  of  the  exhibits  ;  the  taste  seems  to 
be  almost  entirely  for  evening  effects  of  lighting  or  for  winter 
subjects,  in  both  cases  the  strangest  colours  being  selected 
for  the  prints. 

From  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland  only  a  very  few  prints 
are  sent,  to  the  number  only  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  for 
the  three  countries.  Workers  whose  pictures  show  notable 
merit  are  A.  and  D.  Duckert,  Niels  Fischer,  and  Carl  Frederik- 
sen  (all  of  Copenhagen),  Nils  Bagge  and  Hugo  Beyer,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  W.  T.  C.  Hoffman,  of  Amsterdam. 

Russin, 

By  far  the  most  interesting  pictorial  work  is  that  from  Russia, 
and  particularly  the  figure  and  character  studies  by  S.  A. 
Lobiwikoff,  of  Wiatka.  He  has  taken  as  his  subjects  types  of 
peasant  life,  which  are  treated  in  the  simplest  manner  against 
a  background  which  is  almost  plain  or  with  one  or  two  rude 
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articles  of  furniture  included  in  the  subject.  In  most  of  them 
there  is  a  note  of  pathos  from  the  very  wretchedness  of  the 
sitters,  whilst  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  portraits  of  chil¬ 
dren  there  is  an  air  of  comicality  which  appears  quite  natural 
to  the  subjects  Among  a  collection  sent  by  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Society  of  Kiew  one  more  ambitious  subject  by 
W.  Rusjezky  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  entitled  “  Grief,” 
.and  represents  a  mother  holding  her  head  in  her  hands  whilst  a 


sewing  machine  with  a  child’s  frock  in  it  stands  idle  by  the  side. 

One  last  small  gallery  in  the  amateur  section  is  devoted  to 
a  very  interesting  historical  collection  of  silhouettes  and  mini 
tures,  passing  from  which  we  come  into  the  Austrian  house, 
specially  built  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  including  in 
its  galleries  not  only  amateur  and  professional  work,  but  also 
process  and  trade  exhibits,  some  description  of  which  must  be 
postponed  to  another  occasion. 


A  NOVEL  METHOD  OE  ENLARGING. 


[Enlarging  cameras  built  vertically  have  been  designed  on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  but  have  been  found  to  possess 
drawbacks,  chiefly  that  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  various  parts  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  device  of  using  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths  described  by  Dr.  d’Arcy  Power  in  the  following  article  from  the  current  issue  of  “  Camera  Craft  ” 
removes  this  drawback,  and  will  no  doubt  allow  of  the  vertical  system  being  adopted  more  frequently. — Eds.  “B..J.”] 


It  sounds  almost  preposterous  to  announce  anything  new  in  en¬ 
larging,  which  is  probably  the  most  written-over  topic  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Nevertheless,  the  method  I  am  about  to  describe,  and 
have  successfully  used  for  two  years,  does  not  appear  in  the 
text-books,  and  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  my  reading.  This  is 
my  excuse  for  describing  it. 

The  Vertical  (SKyTigHt)  Enlarger, 

I  have  used  all  kinds  of  enlarging  apparatus,  from  a  box  with 
a  pin-hole  to  massive  and  complex  apparatus  suggestive  of  a 
deadly  compact  between  the  higher  mathematics  and  applied 
mechanics  ;  but,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  I  use  enlarging, 
nothing  has  given  me  such  satisfaction  as  my  present  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  arose  out  of  my  necessities,  which  were  conditioned 


by  my  environment.  In  other  words,  I  had  to  enlarge  quarter- 
plate  negatives  to  various  sizes  up  to  14  x  17  without  having  a 
large  camera  or  much  room  in  my  workshop.  My  dark-room 
was  located  in  the  attic  immediately  under  the  slanting  roof. 
A.  horizontal  apparatus  of  the  usual  type  would  have  taken  up 
too  much  room.  I  overcame  this  objection  by  cutting  a  small 
skylight,  E  in  sketch,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  roof,  about  six 
feet  from  the  floor  ;  and  this  I  boxed  in  on  three  sides.  On 
fhe  fourth  side,  that  looking  directly  into  the  room,  I  closed 
m  the  upper  part  with  a  light-tight  door,  immediately  level 
with  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  a  shelf  (A  in  the  drawing), 
plosing  in  the  upper  part  of  this  long  cupboard.  This  shelf 
las  an  opening  in  its  centre  into  which  my  lens  board  accurately 
Rts.  Eight  inches  above  this  shelf  is  another,  B,  with  a  central 
Ppening  to  take  a  7  x  5  plate  or  carrier,  or,  as  I  now  have 
k  a  sheet  of  plate  glass.  The  cupboard  below  the  lens  is 


grooved  at  the  sides  to  take  a  movable  shelf,  G,  at  any  desired 
level.  This  is  nearly  all  there  is  to  it ;  it  is  simply  a  long  box, 
with  a  skylight  forming  its  one  end  and  the  floor  the  other, 
enclosed  as  described.  How  is  it  used  1  We  take,  say,  a 
quarter-plate  negative,  shown  at  C,  and  place  it  on  the  glass 
shelf  above  the  lens  and  close  the  door.  Its  image  is  proiected 
on  the  floor,  fifty-six  inches  below,  seven  times  enlarged,  22  x  30 
inches  ;  but  you  say  :  “  I  don’t  want  that  enlargement ;  I 

want  an  11  x  14,  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  negative.” 
All  right  ;  we  put  the  movable  shelf  in  a  groove  at  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and  we  have  an  image  of  the  size  desired,  but 
it  is  all  out  of  focus  ;  the  lens  needs  moving  nearer  the  camera 
which  our  simple  arrangement  does  not  permit.  But,  if  we 
drop  an  ordinary  plus  spectacle  lens  over  our  seven-inch  en¬ 
larging  lens,  we  change  its  focal  length  to  six  inches,  which 
gives  a  three-fold  magnification  at  twenty-four  inches.  Do  we 
only  need  a  two-diameter  enlargement,  we  use  a  plus  two 
spectacle  lens,  the  paper  being  placed  sixteen  inches  below  the 
lens.  So  with  all  other  enlargements.  Half  a  dozen  unground 
periscopic  spectacle  lenses,  which  cost  only  a  few’  cents  apiece, 
will  cover  all  ordinary  requirements.  They  can  be  kept  loose 
in  a  box  on  the  lens  shelf  and  slipped  over  when  wanted,  or 
mounted  on  a  disc  which  can  be  rotated  over  the  lens.  Now.  in 
practice,  most  of  us  work  at  more  or  less  fixed  sizes.  We  use 
4g  x  3|  or  5  x  4  or  7  x  5  plates,  and  we  enlarge  on  10  x  8 
or  15  x  12  bromide  paper.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find 
the  supplemental  lens  that  shall  exactly  give  our  usual  en¬ 
largement  ;  and,  having  marked  it,  and  also  marked  the  groove 
in  the  enlarging  cupboard  where  a  test  slide  gives  a  dead  sharp 
image,  we  never  have  any  more  focussing  troubles. 

The  Saving'  in  Space. 

From  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  neither  lens,  nega 
tive,  nor  paper  can  ever  fall  into  different  planes,  the  com 
monest  fault  in  horizontal  enlarging  apparatus.  The  work  <  i 
printing  enlargements  is  by  this  means  actually  more  rapid 
than  printing  by  contact  from  a  negative.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  but  put  the  movable  shelf  in  the  groove  marked  for  the  re 
quired  enlargement,  slip  the  similarly  marked  supplemental 
lens  over  the  enlarging  lens,  close  the  dooi’,  and,  with  the 
usual  yellow  cap  on  the  lens,  adjust  the  bromide  paper  (it  does 
not  need  pinning),  remove  the  cap,  expose  for  necessary  time, 
and  develop.  The  total  space  taken  from  your  dark-room  is 
only  the  size  of  the  largest  sheet  of  bromide  you  are  likely  to 
use,  in  my  case,  17  x  14.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  (you  use 
your  camera  lens)  is,  outside  of  the  cost  of  the  small  skylicht, 
little  more  than  the  price  of  the  spectacle  lenses. 

Facilities  for  Vignetting,  etc. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  advantages.  It  offers  ideal  facili¬ 
ties  for  modifying  the  print,  double  printing,  and  the  like.  A 
sheet  of  plate  glass  can  be  slipped  into  a  groove  at  any  desired 
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height  above  the  print,  and  thereon  a  mask  arranged  that  shall 
accurately  cut  out  or  hold  back  any  desired  portion  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  this  is  placed  from  the  paper,  so  will  the 
line  of  demarcation  be  soft  or  hard.  (Secondly,  all  forms  of 
enlarging  apparatus  are  troubled  with  reflected  light  when  the 
whole  of  the  image  is  not  taken  up  by  the  paper.  With  this 
form,  every  superfluous  ray  can  be  cut  out  by  the  simple  device 
of  introducing  between  the  lens  and  the  paper  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  F  in  sketch,  with  a  rectangular  hole  cut  out.  My  plan 
is  to  keep  such  a  piece  of  board  permanently  in  position  just 
under  the  lens,  at  D  ;  the  aperture  is  large  enough  to  permit 
the  projection  of  the  largest  sized  image ;  when  a  smaller 
image  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  opening  is  diminished  to 
the  size  of  the  part  to  be  printed  by  narrowing  the  opening  with 
two  pieces  of  cardboard  cut  in  the  form  of  L  squares  and  used 
to  enclose  the  portion  desired.  I  never  have  degradation  from 
reflected  light.  Let  me  further  point  out  that,  if  you  are  about 
to  enlarge  only  part  of  a  negative,  you  are  able  to  place  this 
part  over  the  centre  of  the  lens,  thus  securing  the  best  definition. 
The  negative-bearing  shelf  being  of  plate  glass  enables  you  to 
place  the  negative  in  any  position,  and  also  to  make  use  of 
various  devices  for  printing  enlargements  with  toned  mount 
effects. 

The  Optical  Equipment, 

Finally,  let  me  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  enlarging  lens  and 
spectacle  lenses  to  be  used.  Be  it  first  understood  that,  if  the 
principal  lens  be  of  short  focus,  say  five  inches,  the  ratio  of 
enlargement  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
inches  from  the  negative  the  image  would  be  magnified  eisfht 
diameters  ;  whereas,  with  an  eight-inch  lens,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  would  only  give  a  magnification  of  four  diameters.  To 
obtain  eight  diameters  with  this  lens  would  require  a  total 


distance  from  the  negative  of  eighty-one  inches.  Now,  the 
covering  power  of  a  five-inch  lens  Is  less  than  that  of  an  eight- 
inch,  so  that,  if  enlargements  are  to  bo  made  from  large  nega¬ 
tives,  it  may  not  suffice.  Whatever  lens  is  used,  place  as  near 
the  negative  shelf  as  may  be  required  to  give  the  largest  en¬ 
largement  you  are  likely  to  need.  It  will  be  some  guide  to 
give  you  my  own  arrangement,  which,  if  of  limited  capacity, 
is  all  I  need. 


My  lens  is  between  seven  and  eight  inches  focal  length.  It 
is  fixed  about  forty-two  inches  above  the  floor  and  about  eight 
and  one-half  inches  beneath  the  glass  negative  shelf.  It  pro¬ 
jects  a  sharp  image  on  the  floor  magnified  four  diameters. 
Fastened  by  a  nail  to  the  negative  shelf  is  a  freely  rotating 
disc,  home  made,  of  stout  mill-board,  carrying  seven  perfora¬ 
tions,  one  open,  the  others  closed  by  periscopic  plus  spectacle 
lenses  of  denominations  given  below,  and  each  lens  is  plainly 
marked  with  the  magnification  it  will  give.  The  grooves  for 
the  bromide  shelf  are  correspondingly  marked.  They  are  as 
follows  :  — 


Lens. 

7-inch  lens  alone . 41g 


Distance 
to  paper 
shelf, 
inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  0.12  spectacle  lens... 38  inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  0.25  spectacle  lens- • -34-^  inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  0.50  spectacle  lens... 29  inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  1.00  spectacle  lens. ..26^  inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  1.25  spectacle  lens... 21-2  inches 

7-inch  lens  plus  2.00  spectacle  lens...  16^  inches 

These  distances  and  magnifications  could  all  be  obtained  by 
calculations  based  on  the  foci  of  the  lenses,  but  I  have  little 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  manufacturers,  and  always  pre¬ 
fer  to  determine  such  questions  by  trial. 


Magnifi¬ 

cation. 

4  diameters. 
3^  diameters. 
3g  diameters. 
2|  diameters. 
2^-  diameters. 
2  diameters. 
If  diameters. 


H.  D’Aecy  Power. 


DEVICES  FOR  THE  AUTOMATIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
FACTS  OF  LIGHT,  COLOUR,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


When  first  reviewing  the  general  features  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Photography  at  Dresden  we  referred  in  appreciative 
terms  to  the  section  arranged  by  Dr.  Goldberg,  of  the  Leipsic  School 
of  Graphic  Arts,  in  which  means  were  provided  for  teaching  or 
demonstrating  in  a  very  simple  way  a  large  number  of  the  principles 
on  which  vision,  photography,  and  colour  photography  are  based.  In 
designing  these  the  evident  aim  has  been  to  arrange  matters  in  such 
a  way  that,  while  the  manipulation  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
so  simple,  in  fact,  that  a  moment’s  inspection  of  the  printed  directions 
sufficed  to  tell  the  visitor  what  he  had  to  do,  yet  practically  every 
exhibit  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  by  which  the  observer  is 
caused  to  isee  for  himself  that  such  and  such  a  phenomenon  takes 
place  instead  of  simply  taking  it  for  granted  from  a  diagram  or 
printed  page.  Such  a  method  of  cultivating  the  observing  powers 
of  the  student  is  expected  in  class  instruction,  though  we  fear  that 
in  many  instances  the  less  laborious  use  of  diagrams  and  lantern 
slides  is  made  to  take  its  place.  This  is  less  excusable,  since  in  a 

****** 

1.  The  Eye. — The  human  eye  is  very  similar  to  the  photographic 
camera.  Like  the  camera,  the  eye  possesses  a  lens,  sensitive  plate,  a 
stop  or  diaphragm,  focussing  arrangement,  etc.  (Diagram  showing  an 
enlarged  sectional  drawing  of  the  eye  with  those  parts  corresponding 
to  the  different  portions  of  a  camera.) 

2.  Accommodation  of  the  Eye. — The  lens  of  the  eye  having  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  focus,  objects  very  near  to  the  eye  appear  very  un-sharp. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  sharp  focus  the  eye  is  provided  with 
an  arrangement  which  alters  the  focal  length.  In  this  way  the  eye 
can  bring  into  action  a  lens  of  greater  or  less  focus,  and  thus  with 
the  same  “  camera  extension  ”  perceive  sharply  an  object  which  is 
either  near  or  distant. 

Experiment.— Place  the  eye  close  up  against  the  peep-hole  and 


class  it  is  easy  to  arrange  experiments  of  this  kind  to  be  performed 
by  students  under  the  teacher’s  direction.  The  task  which  Dr. 
Goldberg  and  his  assistants  have  had  before  them  for  the  Dresden 
Exhibition  was  one  much  more  difficult,  and  therefore  one  cannot 
but  praise  the  most  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  each  separate 
experiment  is  arranged  within  the  space  of  a  cabinet  of  about  the 
same  size  in  each  instance  (about  20  x  12  x  12  inches).  The  interest 
which  these  arrangements  have  for  everyone  studying  photography 
themselves  or  engaged  in  teaching  it  to  others  leads  us  to  give  a 
translation  of  the  description  of  each  experiment,  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  it,  where  necessary,  with  one  or  two  diagrams  showing 
the  device  employed  in  certain  cases  for  demonstrating  the 
particular  fact. 

In  each  case  the  fact  which  the  experiment  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  is  first  stated,  and  underneath  it  are  given  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  To  this  plan  we  will  adhere 
in  describing  the  series. 

****** 

observe  the  writing  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet.  Midway  between 
the  peep-hole  and  this  writing  is  a  fine  piece  of  net,  which, 
while  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  writing,  is  scarcely  noticeable. 
Now  fix  the  eye  on  the  net,  which  will  then  be  seen  sharply, 
whilst  the  writing  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  old  people 
this  mechanism  of  the  eye  works  badly,  and  the  experiment 
will  not  succeed  in  such  cases. 

3.  ExjAanation  of  the  Mechanism  of  Accommodation. — In  order  to 
explain  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  the  following  experiment  is 
made  : — Two  lenses  of  different  focus  are  fitted  to  a  camera  of  fixed 
extension.  The  object  consists  of  two  electric  lamps,  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  lenses  (corresponding  with  the  writing 
'  and  the  net  in  Experiment  2).  With  one  lens  one  lamp  is  obtained! 
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sharp,  with  the  second  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  get  both  lamps 
sharp  at  the  same  time. 

Experiment. — Move  the  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet  so 
as  to  focus  the  image  of  the  lamps  on  the  ground  glass  screen. 

4.  The  Diaphragm  of  the  Eye. — The  eye  possesses  an  excellent 
automatic  arrangement  for  protecting  the  sensitive  film  from  over¬ 
exposure.  For  this  purpose  a  small  stop  comes  into  operation  on 
too  strong  a  light  affecting  the  eye,  whilst,  when  the  eye  is  exposed 
to  weaker  illumination,  the  stop  is  enlarged. 

Experiment.— Bring  the  eye  as  near  as  possible  to  the  peep¬ 
hole  of  the  cabinet.  The  reflection  of  the  pupil  (stop)  of  the  eye 
is  seen  in  a  mirror.  On  now  pressing  a  button  the  second  lamp 
is  brought  into  operation,  strongly  illuminating  the  eye.  The 
distant  contraction  of  the  stop  (iris)  of  the  eye  is  very  plainly 
seen. 

5.  Halation  of  the  Eye  ( Irradiation ). — Despite  its  many  mechanical 
devices,  the  eye  camera  has  also  many  drawbacks.  For  example, 
halation  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  eye. 

Experiment. — Place  the  eye  to  the  peep-hole  and  look  at  the 
filament  of  the  lighted  electric  lamp,  which  appears  much  thicker 
than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  irradiation.  Now  press  a 
lever,  which  lets  down  in  front  of  the  lamp  a  grey  screen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  filament  now  appears  of  its  natural  thick¬ 
ness,  due  to  the  lessened  illumination. 

6.  Chromatic  Aberration  of  the  Eye.- — The  lens  of  the  eye  as  an 
optical  instrument  is  in  some  respects  greatly  excelled  by  the  modern 
photographic  lens.  The  eyedens  possesses  practically  all  the  defects 
of  a  bad  cheap  lens.  One  of  the  most  marked  is  chromatic  aberra¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  incapacity  to  focus  two  different  colours  sharply 
at  the  same  time.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  this,  the  eye 
from  habit  suggests  that  the  colours  are  in  different  planes,  and  a 
“  plastic  ”  effect  of  semi-relief  is  thus  obtained. 

Experiment. — 'Some  lettering  is  printed  in  deep  red,  on  a  deep 
green  or  blue  paper.  The  letters  appear  to  stand  out  from  the 
paper,  owing  to  the 'fact  that  the  eye  cannot  focus  both  lettering 
and  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  the  different  coloured  rays 
thus  appear  to  proceed  from  surfaces  at  different  distances. 

7.  The  Blood  Vessels  of  the  Eye. — The  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  network  of  blood  vessels,  which  interferes 
with  the  vision,  although  the  effect  is  not  recognised,  since  persons 
have  become  used  to  it  from  birth. 

Experiment. — Bring  the  eye  as  near  as  possible  to  the  peep-hole 
and  place  it  so  that  the  white  in  the  eye  is  as  strongly  illu¬ 
minated  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  mirror 
in  the  cabinet.  There  is  then  seen  by  the  eye  the  phenomenon 
recalling  the  representation  of  rivers  on  a  map.  If  this  experi¬ 
ment  does  not  succeed  the  first  time,  repeat  it,  as  some  practice 
is  necessary. 

8.  Blind  Sp>ot. — The  sensitive  plate  of  the  eye  also  suffers  from 
many  defects.  There  is  in  the  eye,  for  example,  one  rather  large 
area  which  is  lacking  in  sensitiveness  (the  blind  spot).  Persons 


Fig.  1. 


have  become  so  unconscious  of  this  defect  that  the  experiment  for 
showing  if  requires  some  practice  and  care. 

Experiment. — A  small  white  disc  and  a  much  smaller  square 
are  mounted  on  a  board,  which  can  move  to  and  fro  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  peep-hole.  Fix  the  right  eye  perfectly  steadily  on 
the  white  circle  and  move  the  lever  so  as  to  cause  the  board  to 
approach  the  eye.  At  a  certain  place,  without  -the  eye  being 
removed  from  the  circle,  the  small  -square  disappears.  On  turning 
the  lever  further  the  square  again  makes  its  appearance.  If  the 
experiment  does  not  succeed  it  should  be  repeated,  with  slight 
inclination  of  the  head. 

9.  Seeing  with  One  Eye. — When  only  one  eye  is  used,  objects 


4/  i 


appear,  not  in  relief,  but  flat,  just  as  an  ordinary  photograph  is 
flat,  as  compared  with  a  stereoscopic  print.  Usually  persons  do  not 
notice  this,  since  the  forms  of  objects  have  become  fixed  in  their 
minds. 

Experiment. — At  a  short  distance  from  the  peep-hole  are  placed 
several  cardboard  shells,  or  hollow  figures,  in  the  shape  of  half 
cubes.  The  peep-hole  is  large  enough  for  both  eyes,  but  is 
covered  by  a  plate  with  an  aperture  in  it  for  one  eye  only.  Look 
through  this  first,  and  the  objects  will  appear  to  be  perfectly 
solid  cubes.  On  pressing  the  lever,  so  as  to  allow  both  eyes  to 
be  used,  the  objects  will  instantly  be  seen  in  their  true  character, 
that  of  hollow  shells  (one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  experiments). 

10.  Colours  in  Twilight. — Characteristic  colours  exist  only  while 
the  coloured  objects  are  sufficiently  strongly  illuminated.  With 
reduced  illumination  the  “saturation”  of  the  colours  quickly  falls 
off  to  nothing,  even  while  the  illumination  is  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  outlines  of  the  object  being  recognised. 

Experiment. — Turn  the  lever  slowly  so  as  to  gradually  reduce 
the  illumination  down  to  the  point  of  extinction.  It  will  be  seen 
that  whilst  an  inscription  in  writing  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet 
can  still  be  read  when  faintly  illuminated  the  different  colours 
of  the  letters  and  the  ground  have  completely  disappeared,  all 
appearing  more  or  less  dark  grey.  (We  did  not  find  it  possible 
to  obtain  this  effect. — Eds.  “  B.J.”) 

11.  Small  Differences  in  Brightness. — A  very  small  difference  in 
brightness  between  two  areas  can  only  be  recognised  when  the  areas 


Fig.  2  Fig.  3. 

are  quite  close  against  each  other.  Even  a  very  thin  black  fine 
is  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  differences. 

Experiment. — At  the  back  of  the  cabinet  are  mounted  two 
cardboard  discs  marked  in  black,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  the 
only  difference  between  these  being  the  continuous  black  circles, 
which  in  Fig.  3  separate  the  different  annular  spaces.  The  two 
discs  being  rotated  by  actuating  a  motor,  the  different  annular 
tints  do  not  appear  the  same  in  each.  In  those  of  the  disc  shown 
in  Fig.  3  the  areas  appear  equal  in  depth,  whereas  the  different 
gradations  of  tone  are  clearly  seen  in  those  of  Fig.  2. 

12.  Colour  Contrast. — Where  the  grey  area  comes  against  a  coloured 
one  the  grey  obtains  by  contrast  a  colour  the  complementary  of  that 
of  the  area  opposed  to  it. 

Experiment. — A  rod  is  placed  in  the  cabinet  in  front  of  the 
peep-hole,  and  -can  be  illuminated  either  by  a  white  and  a  red 
light  or  by  a  white  and  a  green  light,  the  shadows  due  to  the  two 
lights  being  thrown  on  a  screen  at  the  back.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  red  and  white  pair  of  lights  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  rod  appear  blue-green,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  green  and 
white  illumination  the  shadow's  appear  red. 

13.  Complementary  Images. — By  tiring  the  eye  for  g  colour 
by  allowing  it  to  gaze  steadily  at  it  for  some  time,  it  will  see  in 
its  place,  when  the  colour  is  suddenly  removed,  a  patch  of  the 
complementary  colour. 

Experiment. — Close  in  front  of  a  white  screen  at  the  back  of 
the  cabinet  a  blue  disc  is  placed,  mounted  so  that  it  can  instantly 
be  put  on  one  side  by  the  outside  lever.  On  looking  at  this  for 
about  a  minute  and  then  pressing  the  lever  a  pale  yellow  spot  is 
seen  on  the  white  wall  behind. 

14.  Botating  Discs. — If  a  screen  is  slowly  rotated  in  front  of  the 
eye,  the  eye  can  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  the  screen;  for 
example,  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  With  a  greater  speed  of  rotation 
these  separate  impressions  disappear  and  the  eye  sees  only  a  disagree¬ 
able  flicker.  With  still  greater  speed  the  flicker  disappears,  and  the 
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,eye  experiences  the  sensation  of  viewing  a  uniformly  illuminated 
screen.  The  speed  with  which  the  disc  must  rotate  in  order  not  to 
show  flicker  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  light.  The  stronger 
the  light,  the  greater  the  speed  must  be.  In  strong  light  this  will 
.be  about  40  revolutions  per  second ;  in  weak  light  about  20. 

Experiment. — A  disc  in  front  of  the  peep-hole  has  drawn  upon 
it  a  series  of  radii  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  is  illuminated 
by  one  lamp.  On  pressing  a  lever  the  disc  is  rotated  by  a  motor, 
the  speed  of  which  can  be  increased  until  the  flicker  disappears. 
The  speed  of  the  motor  can  be  read  on  a  dial.  On  increasing  the 
illumination  by  switching  on  another  lamp  the  flicker  re-appears, 
and  to  get  rid  of  it  the  motor  must  be  further  accelerated,  the 
nearly  doubled  speed  being  registered  on  the  dial. 

15.  Instantaneous  Photography  of  Moving  Objects. — In  cine¬ 
matography  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  often  show  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  turning  backwards.  The  following  experiment 
•explains  this  curious  phenomenon: — A  rotating  disc  is  observed 
through  a  similarly  rotating  disc  placed  in  front  of  it. 
If  the  front  disc  is  rotating  more  slowly  than  that  behind,  the 
latter  appears  blurred  (slow  shutter,  rapidly  moving  wheel).  When 
the  speed  of  the  two  discs  is  the  same  that  behind  appears  stationary. 
With  a  greater  speed  of  the  front  disc,  that  behind  appears  to  turn 
first  slowly  forwards,  then  slowly  backwards.  Finally,  if  the  speed 
of  the  front  disc  (as  in  the  shutter  of  the  cinematograph  camera)  be 
twice  as  quick  as  that  of  the  hinder  disc  (corresponding  to  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage)  all  parts  of  the  latter  appear  doubled. 

Experiment. — The  handle  outside  the  cabinet  regulates  the 
speed  of  the  motor,  and  allows  of  the  appearance  of  the  hinder 
disc  being  observed  with  different  rapidities  of  the  front  disc. 

16.  Intermittent  Illumination. — When  light  is  broken  into  intervals 
so  short  that  no  effect  of  flicker  is  obtained,  the  eye  obtains  the  total 


impression  of  the  light,  so  that  it  is  immaterial  how  often  the  light 
is  interrupted. 

Experiment. — By  means  of  a  disc  having  sector  markings  on 
it  the  light  is  interrupted  about  40  times  per  second  by  the  solid 
portion  of  the  disc  near  to  the  centre,  whilst  the  black  portions 
near  to  the  circumference  of  the  disc  interrupt  it  about  1,000  times 
per  second,  the  total  volume  of  light  being  the  same  in  each  case. 
On  turning  the  disc  by  the  motor  the  area  is  seen  to  be  of  uniform 
illumination  from  centre  to  circumference. 

17.  The  rotating  disc  allows  of  very  subtle  differences  in  illumina¬ 
tion  being  shown.  In  this  way  it  can  be  seen  how  much  stronger  one 
light  must  be  than  another,  in  order  that  the  difference  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  lights,  but  the  ratio  between  them  as  regards  strength, 
which  is  the  factor  in  the  case. 

Experiment. — On  turning  the  disc  with  a  motor,  grey  rings 
are  formed  upon  it  as  the  result  of  the  black  sector  marking. 
Although  seven  different  rings  are  formed  on  it,  only  five  can  be 
actually  seen  in  good  lighting.  On  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
light  these  five  rings  remain  visible  (the  fifth  only  weakly),  as 
the  ratio  of  the  light  intensities  of  the  rings  and  of  the  white 
ground  remains  the  same  in  all  strengths  of  light. 

18.  Properties  of  Colour-Tone. — So  far  the  experiments  have  dealt 
only  with  mixtures  of  black  and  white,  but  the  rotating  disc  also 
shows  the  properties  of  mixtures  of  colours.  Colours  are  mixed,  and 
are  altered  in  three  separate  ways: — First,  a  colour  can  be  altered 
in  tone  without  affecting  its  other  characteristics.  Thus  colour  can 
pass  by  imperceptible  changes  from  red  to  blue,  giving  all  the  tones 


between  the  two,  such  as  purple  and  violet,  the  brightness  and 
“saturation”  of  the  colour  remains  the  same. 

Experiment.— A  rotating  cylinder  is  provided  (as  in  Fig.  5) 
with,  alternating  wedge-shaped  regions  of  red  and  blue  which 


Fig.  5. 


run  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  When  this  latter  is  rotated  the 
mixtures  of  these  colours  in  different  proportions  can  be  seen 
along  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

19.  Properties  of  Colour-Brightness. — The  brightness  of  a  colour 
depends  upon  its  admixture  with  black  or  white.  A  colour  may  pass 
into  black  or  white  without  alteration  of  its  tone.  The  saturation 


thereby  sinks  to  zero,  since  black  and  white,  as  also  grey,  are  quite 
unsaturated. 

Experiment. — A  cylinder  is  marked  (as  in  Fig.  6)  with  wedge- 
shaped  areas,  alternating  with  similar  areas  of  grey,  both  of 
which  run  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  latter  being  rotated 
by  pressing  a  motor  switch  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet.  The 
gradual  alteration  of  the  brightness  of  the  colour  due  to  admix¬ 
ture  with  grey  is  seen. 

20.  Properties  of  Colour -Saturation.  (Degree  of  “purity.”) — A 


Fig.  7. 

colour  may  be  gradually  changed  into  grey  of  equal  brightness  with¬ 
out  its  tone  and  brightness  altering. 

Experiment.— A  cylinder,  mounted  as  in  Nos.  18  and  19,  is 
provided  with  red,  black,  and  white  areas  (as  shown  in^Fig.  7). 
The  rotating  of  the  cylinder  gives  the  various  degrees  of  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  red  colour. 
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21.  Difference  Between  Black  and  White. —It  is  most  difficult  to 
define  the  difference  between  black  and  white.  It  is  said  that  a  body 
»  whlte  when  zt  reflects  the  whole  of  the  light,  but  this  is  not  correct  • 
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Fig-  8. 


one  and  the  same  substance  with  the  same  illumination  appears  black 
or  white,  according  to  its  surroundings. 

Experiment.— Midway  between  the  peep-hole  and  the  back  of 
the  cabinet  is  placed  a  screen  faced  with  a  medium  tint,  with  a 
central  circular  aperture  in  it.  The  back  of  the  cabinet  is  some¬ 
what  feebly  illuminated  by  lamps  A  and  B.  so  that  on  looking 
into  the  peep-hole  there  is  seen  a  white  disc  on  a  dark  ground* 
On  pressing  the  switch  of  lamps  C  and  D,  placed  between  the 
peep-hole  and  the  mid-way  screen,  the  hole  itself  appears  per- 
ectly  hlack,  whilst  the  screen  looks  white,  a  reversal  of  the 
previous  conditions. 

Ahsolnte  Black.  Thus,  whilst  the  previous  experiment  shows 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  white  and  what  is  black  it  is 
3asy  to  affirm  that  no  absolute  black  surface  exists.  Even  the’  most 
lead-black  can  be  made  to  look  white  in  comparison  with  the 
ibsolute  blackness  of  space. 

Experiment.— A  rather  large  aperture,  about  four  inches 
square,  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  cabinet,  the  inside  of  which 
is  hned  with  black  velvet.  A  piece  of  black  paper  affixed  to 
the  outside  wall  of  the  cabinet  appears  perfectly  black  but 
when  held  against  the  opening  of  the  dark  chamber  the  latter 
ls  seen  to  be  very  much  darker. 

23.  Different  Kinds  of  Colour  Mixture. — In  mixing  colours  there 
re  two  distinct  methods.  A  mixture  of  colour  sensations  may  be 
bowed  to  take  place  in  the  eye  itself,  or  the  mixture  may  be  first 
aade  and  the  result  thereof  allowed  to  affect  the  eye.  The  first 


Fig.  9. 


tethod  is  that  known  as  “additive,”  the  second  as  “subtractive.” 
I  most  all  the  most  recent  methods  of  colour  photography  are 
arnded  on  one  or  other  of  these  methods  of  mixture.  The  difference 
3  Ween  the  two  will  be  seen  from  the,  following  experiment. 

Experiment. — Two  pairs  of  discs,  of  the  form  shown  in  A 
and  B  (Fig.  9),  are  mounted  together  on  the  one  axis.  Pair 
No.  1  is  so  mounted  that  the  blue  occupies  one  full  half-circle, 
the  yellow  the  other,  without  overlap.  In  the  case  of  pair 
No.  2  the  blue  and  yellow  semi-circles  wholly  or  partially  cover 
each  other.  On  looking  through  the  peep-hole  and  putting  in 
action  the  motor  which  rotates  both  pairs  of  discs,  it  is  seen 
t  at  the  light  from  pair  No.  1,  consisting  of  the  two  comple¬ 
mentary  colours,  blue  and  yellow,  mixes  in  the  eye  and  pro- 
uces  white.  In  the  case  of  pair  No.  2,  the  mixture  takes  place 
efore  the  light  reaches  the  eye.  The  action  in  the  first  case 


two  plates 


is  additive.  In  the  second  case,  the  nearer  of  the 
subtracts  the  light  transmitted  by  the  first 

lawof Af/j!Ze  MiXTre  °f  The  first  and  most  important 

aw  of  add  tiye  mixture  is  that  ail  colours  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
gi\e  a  lesult  m  which  there  is  no  colour. 

Experiment.  A  disc  is  provided  with  sectors  of  the  different 
colours,  the  result  of  rotation  being  simply  to  give  a  uniform 
grey. 

25.  Primary  Colours  in  Additive  Mixture.- It  can  be  shown  that 
all  possible  colours  can  be  prepared  from  three  only.  It  is  almost 


an  invariable  rule  in  additive  mixture  to  take  orange,  green  and 
blue-violet  as  the  three  primary  colours. 

Experiment.  Four  discs  are  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  together 
on  touching  the  switch  of  the  motor.  The  colours  on  the  d Pcs 
are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  disc  with  orange,  green,  and  blue 
gives  white,  whilst  the  primary  colours  in  pairs  give  additive 
colour  mixtures.  An  important  characteristic  of  the  mixed 
colours  is  that  they  are  appreciably  more  whitish  than  the 
primary  colours. 

26.  Primary  Colours  in  Additive  Mixture— In  the  choice  of  three 
pi  unary  colouis  one  is  not  tied  down  to  orange,  green,  and  violet  • 
any  othei  gioup  of  three  colours  which  splits  up  the  spectrum  mav 


be  chosen  as  a  primary  system,  but  in  other  cases  the  mixed  colours 
are  seen  to  be  distinctly  more  whitish  than  in  Experiment  25. 

Experiment. — The  four  discs  rotated  from  a  single  motor,  as 
in  Experiment  25,  are  made  up  with  yellow,  red.  and  blue  as 
the  primary  colours.  These  three  together  give  white,  whilst 
yellow  and  red  give  an  orange,  blue,  and  red-violet,  and  blue  and 
yellow-green.  The  green  with  this  choice  of  primaries  is  mu  h 
too  whitish. 

27.  Colour  Mixture  by  Defective  Vision  of  the  Eye. — A  method  of 
colour  mixture,  which  is  of  importance  in  colour  photography  s.  reen- 
plates),  depends  on  the  incapacity  of  the  eye  to  see  perfectly  si  '  y. 
If  a  series  of  lines  or  dots  be  placed  so  near  together  on  a  >  ce 
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that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  them  the  result  is  no  longer  that  of 
the  separate  lines,  but  mixture  (additive)  takes  place  of  the  different 
colours. 

Experiment. — A  plate  ruled  with  coloured  lines,  to  the  number 
of  about  100  to  the  inch,  is  placed  in  an  aperture  of  the  cabinet 
and  illuminated  from  inside.  Examined  closely,  the  separate 
green  and  red  lines  can  be  seen.  At  a.  distance  depending  on 
the  sharpness  of  vision,  the  plate  appears  brownish-yellow,  due 
to  the  mixture  of  green  and  red. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - - 4 - - - 

Pboto-IDecDanical  notes. 


Measurement  of  the  Heig'ht  of  BlocKs. 

Blocks  as  supplied  to  printers  are  often  not  exactly  type-high 
and  the  machine-minder  has  to  spend  considerable  time  in  under¬ 
laying  themi  until  he  gets  them  right  by  repeated  trials.  A  machine 
applying  micrometric  measurement  to  this  end  has  now  been  placed 
on  the  market,  and  should  prove  exceedingly  useful  both  to 
bloekmakers  and  printers.  The  block,  which  may  be  any  size  up 
to  15  in.  in  one  direction  and  any  length  in  the  other,  is  laid  on 
the  bed  of  the  machine,  and:  a  spring  released.  This  brings  a  bar 
into  contact  with  the  block.  The  bar  controls  a  pointer  which 
indicates  on  a  scale  exactly  how  much  the  block  is  above  cr 
below  type  height.  This  scale  could  be  marked  in  any  unit  desired  ; 
in  the  machine  sold  to  printers  it  reads  so  many  sheets  of  paper 
of  a  certain  thickness.  Thus)  the  machine-minder  after  placing  his 
block  on  the  measurer  knows  instantly  that  he  must  take  so  many 
sheets  of  such  paper  to  bring  it  to  type  height  and  no  time  is 
wasted.  The  machine  is  sold  at  £5  10s.,  by  Morton  and  Co., 
32,  Emerald  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 

Labour-Saving'  in  Process  Worh. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  etching  machine 
is  affording  opportunities  for  economies  in  labour,  sometimes  in 
unexpected  directions.  It  has  always  been  felt;  that  the  etching 
staff  might  be  affected,  but  now  several  firms  are  finding  that  it 
is  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory  to  have  any  large  spaces 
deep  etched1  in  the  machine  instead  of  routed1  out.  Now  this  will 
not  necessarily  affect  much  the  man  who  did  the  routing,  because 
the  same  man  usually  does  the  mounting  also,  though  it  will  affect 
this  sort  of  labour  in  large-scale  businesses  where  the  avoidance  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  routing  may  give  the  opportunity  of 
dispensing  with,  say,  onei  man’s  services.  But  nearly  all  routed 
work  has  to  be  “scorped”  round  by  an  engraver,  either  before  or 
after  routing ;  if  before,  to  make  an  outline  to  guide  the  router, 
if  after,  to  remove  any  burr  formed  by  the  tool,  or  to  cut  away 
close  to  the  work  where  the  routing  tool  has  been  unable  to 
approach.  This  work  being  no  longer  necessary,  the  engraver  has 
been  dismissed.  In  another  department  the  very  great  improvement 
of  late  years)  in  the  character  of  the  dot  negative  is  also  affecting  the 
etcher,  in  this  case  the  “  fine-etcher,”  many  of  whom  are  finding  their 
services  no  longer  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of 
the  original  before  reproduction  is  becoming  increasingly  common, 
and  photographs  can  nearly  always  be  t(  touched  up”  with  advan¬ 
tage  before  being  placed  on  the  copy  board.  This  is  a  direction 
to  which  the  fine-etcher  should  turn  his  education.  He  must  be 
able  to  draw,  but  then  a  man  should  not  be  a  fine-etcher  without 
knowing  how  to  draw  well,  and)  he  must  realise  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  learn  before  his  efforts  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  it  appeal’s  to  be  worth  while,  since  this  is  a  field  that  is 
increasing,  wdiile  fine-etching  is  undoubtedly  decreasing. 

- — ♦ - 

The  “  Financial  News  ”  Holiday  Number,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  ordinary  issue  for  Monday  last,  contains  a  quantity 
of  useful  information  in  concise  form  for  the  tourist,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  including  such  practical  items  as  routes,  fares, 
names  of  chief  hotels,  etc.  Two  large-size  maps — one  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  of  Central  Europe=add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  the  publication. 


Patent  _Deu)$. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications— are  treated  in 
“  Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
J une  1  and  5  :  — 

Film-packs. — No.  12,932.  Improvements  in  photographic  film-packs 
and  films  therefor.  John  Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  for  John  Edward  Thornton,  United  States. 

Film-pack  Adaptors.— No.  12,933.  Improvements  in  adaptors  and 
camera  backs  for  photographic  film-packs.  John  Owden  O’Brien, 
6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester,  for  John  Edward  Thornton,  United 
States. 

Plate  Adaptors. — No.  12,934.  Improvements  in  adaptors  and 
camera  backs  for  photographic  plate-holders  and  film-packs.  John 
Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester,  for  John  Edward 
Thornton,  United  States. 

Cinematographs. — No.  13,030.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
cameras  and  projectors.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell 
Road,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph.  —  No.  13,031.  Improvements  in 
synchronism  between  cinematograph  projectors  or  cameras  and 
talking  machines.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell  Road, 
London. 

Shutters. — No.  13,032.  Improvements  in  cinematograph  shutters. 

Leo  Kamm,  27,  Pow’ell  Street,  Goswell  Road,  London. 

Lenses. — No.  13,170.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lenses.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
for  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  United  States. 

Racks. — Improvements  in  supporting  racks  for  use  in  photography. 
Edgar  Delacourt  Smith,  15,  Coniston  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane , 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Casein-pigment  Prints  from  Bromides. — No.  19,297,  1908  (Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1908).  The  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  of 
carbon  or  pigment  prints  from  bromides  or  other  silver  prints  by 
contact  without  exposure  to  light,  somewhat  as  in  Manly’s  Ozo- 
brome  process. 

According  to  Manly’s  Patent  No.  17,007  of  1905,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  chromates  by  silver  images  has  been  already  used  for 
manufacturing  pigment  pictures  by  means  of  gelatine  pigment 
paper.  The  process  is  said  to  be  also  suitable  for  pigmented  gum- 
printing.  No  good  results  have  been,  however,  obtained  with 
pigmented  gum  up  to  the  present,  whilst  the  first  method  is 
intended  to  be  carried  out  with  the  use  of  a  finished  pigment  paper. 
When  using  casein  as  a  colloid,  casein  in  any  shape,  the  so-called- 
curd,  which  is  usually  insoluble  in  water,  or  acid  or  alkaline  | 
solutions  of  the  same  are  mixed  with  colours  which  do  not  make’ 
the  casein  more  insoluble.  While  casein  is,  as  a  rule,  insoluble1 
in  cold  water,  means  are  known  to  make  it  soluble.  The  ediours 
yyhich  are  used  should  not  be  such  as  those  derived  from  metals,, 
which  render  the  casein  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

The  mixture  is  put  on  by  means  of  brushes  or  a  roller,  on  a 
silver  print  either  fixed  or  unfixed,  whereupon  the  latter  is  left 
to  dry  and  placed  with  the  casein  coating  in  a  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  bichromate,  to  which  can  be  added  for 
accelerating  the  action  a  halogen  salt  of  the  alkalis,  e.g.,  potass 
bromide.  The  silver  reduces  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  ferrocyanide  produced  reduces  in  its  turn  the  chromate,  which 
renders  the  casein  insoluble  in  hot  water,  to  which  could  also  be 
added  slightly  alkaline  salts.  After  all  soluble  pigment  casein  is 
dissolved,  the  silver  compounds  are  removed  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  whereupon  the  fixing  salt  is  washed  out  and  the  pigment, 
picture  is  finished. 

The  appearance  of  the  pictures  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
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the  gelatine  pigment  pictures.  They  have  not  the  reflections  in 
the  deep  shadows  which  often  have  a  very  disturbing  effect. 
According  as  dissolved  or  undissolved  casein  is  used,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  picture  is  different;  when  the  latter  is  used  the 
pictures  have  the  appearance  of  photo-engravings. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  pictures  in  several  colours,  two  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  used. 

The  separate  casein  colour  mixtures  are  put  at  the  desired  places 
on  the  picture  to  be  converted  into  a  multi-coloured  one,  and  after 
the  picture  has  been  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of  casein 
paint  or  colour  it  is  treated  as  described ;  or  the  'whole  picture  is 
first!  covered  with  pigment  -  casein  of  the  predominating'  colour, 
and  the  process  carried  through  up  to  the  fixing.  The  casein  mass 
is  again  wiped  or  rubbed  off  from  the  still  moist  picture  at  the 
places  which  are  to  have  a  different  colour.  This  can  be  done 
very  easily,  although  the  casein  mass  is  only  slightly  sensitive 
to  a  jet  of  water.  The  remaining  mass  is  preferably  hardened 
with  alum  or  other  tanning  substances,  and  left  to  dry.  After 
the  drying  the  converted  silver  picture  is  treated  in  the  exposed 
portions  with,  any  desired  developer,  and  after  the  latter  has  been 
washed  off,  the  process  is  repeated  with  other  colours. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  colours  can  be  mixed  with  casein 
differ  considerably.  They  depend  first  of  all  on  whether  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  put  the  colour  on  by  means  of  a  roll  or  bv  means  of  a 
brush.  For  rolling  on,  the  casein  must  be  of  greater  consistency 
than  for  putting  on  by  a  brush. 

It  is  also  possible  to  add  other  colloids,  such  as  gum-arabic,  fish- 
glue,  gelatine,  etc-,  if  it  is  decided  to  affect  the  solubility  or  the 
spreading  capacity.  The  casein  colour  mixture  can  be,  of  course, 
also  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  possible  to  let  the 
silver  picture  float  on  the  liquid. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  carrying  out  the  process  :  — 

250  gms.  of  pressed-out  curds  are  thoroughly  ground  with  50  to 
60  gms.  of  water-colour,  the  mixture  is  spread  uniformly  on  a 
previously  hardened  bromide  print.  After  the  drying  the  picture 
is  left  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of  solution  consisting  of 
10  gms.  bichromate  of  potassium,  10  gms.  of  ferricyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  10  gms.  of  potassium  bromide  in  1,000  gms.  of  water, 
then  the  picture  ii§  placed  into  water  of  105  to  125  deg.  F.  ,  to  which 
can  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  oxalate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  etc.,  in  order  to  get 
the  lights  clearer.  When  alkaline  casein  solution  is  used,  the 
picture  partly  develops  in  the  bath  of  chromate.  If  desired,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  organic  acid — for  instance,  0.5  to  1  gm.  of  citric  acid 
— can  be  added  to  the  chromate  bath.  After  complete  develop¬ 
ment,  the  fixing  is  done  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  (1  :  10),  the  latter 
is  washed  out,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  5  per  cent,  alum  bath  is 
used  for  hardening. 

The  possibility  of  making  the  casein,  or  the  mixture  of  casein 
with  the  metal  salts,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  in  the  manner 
described,  is  not  the  only  possible  method.  Another  method  when 
starting  from  a  silver  picture  is  as  follows:  — 

A  silver  picture  is  left  in  a  bath  of  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  until  it  is  completely  bleached.  The 
ferricyanide  salt  is  washed  out,  and  the  picture  covered  with  casein 
pigment  mixture.  After  the  drying,  the  picture  is  placed  into  a 
bath  of  a  solution  of,  say,  2  gms.  of  potassium  bromide  and  2  gms. 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  100  gms.  of  water  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  then  it  is  washed  with  warm  water  and  fixed  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  A  J.  Boult,  for  Neue  Photographische  viesellschaft,  27, 
i  Siemens  Strasse,  Steglitz,  Berlin. 

Lens  for  Colour  Photography.— No.  27,793,  1908  (December  21, 
1908).  The  present  invention  relates  to  a  photographic  objective 
composed  of  two,  three,  or  more  objectives  of  a  prismatic  triangular 
form,  of  which  one  face  receives  the  rays  of  light  from  another 
face  acting  as  a  front  lens,  directing  them  towards  the  third  iace, 
which  acts  as  a  back  lens. 

In  this  manner  three  distinct  images  of  the  same  object  are 
formed  on  the  three  sensitive  plates  placed  at  the  three  sides  of 
the  apparatus,  or  on  a  photographic,  film  placed  round  the  three 
sides. 

In  the  drawing  showing  a  section  of  the  objective  described 
above,  1  is  convex  face  of  the  prismatic  objective  ;  2,  plane  face 
of  the  prismatic  objective;  3,  concave  face’ of  the  prismatic  objec¬ 
tive;  4,  sensitive  surface. 


These  prismatic  objectives  cut  in  the  same  way  (one  face  being 
plane  and  the  other  two  having  a  curvature  such  that  their  com¬ 
bined  refractions  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  rays  produce  the 
effect  of  a  convergent  meniscus)  are  placed  one  beside  the  other  m 
the  same  frame  so  that  the  distance  between  their  optical  axes  is  less 
than  two  centimetres.  The  rays  emitted  by  the  object  A  B.  enter¬ 
ing  the  prismatic  objective  by  the  convex  face  1,  are  totally  re¬ 
flected  from  the  plane  face  2,  and  are  refracted  by  the  concave 
face  3.  These  rays  then  form  a  real  image  on  a  b,  and  at  this 
place  is  a  sensitive  surface  4. 


4 


This  objective  could  also  be  composed  of  two  prismatic  tri¬ 
angular  objectives  as  described  above,  and  of  an  ordinarv  photo¬ 
graphic  objective,  this  latter  forming  its  image  in  the  back  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  foci  of  the  three  prismatic  objec¬ 
tives  are  exactly  the  same,  and  that  they  give  three  identical 
images,  allowing  exact  superposition.  It  is  already  known  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  mirror,  and  triangular  prisms  serving  as  a  convergent  lens, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  faces  being  plane,  the 
two  others  have  a  curvature  such  that  their  combined  refractions 
at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  rays  produce  the  effect  of  a  conver¬ 
gent  meniscus.  Moreover,  it  will  be  understood  that  no  novelty  is 
claimed  for  this  kind  of  prism,  but  only  the  disposition  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other  of  three  similar  prismatic  objectives,  so  as  to  form 
three  images  in  a  different  sense,  as  well  as  the  utilisation  for  three- 
colour  work  of  prismatic  objectives  arranged  in  this  manner. 
Societe  Anonyme,  La  Photograph ie  des  Couleurs,  24  Courte  rue  de 
S’Hapital,  Antwerp,  Belgium  ;  Joseph  Sury,  YVyneghem,  Belgium  ; 
and  Edmond  Bastyns,  29,  Rue  des  Tanneurs,  Antwerp. 

Developing  Roll  Film. — No.  11,162,  1908  (May  22,  1908).  It  has 
heretofore  been  proposed  as  described  in  Boult's  (Blair's)  Patent 
Specification  5,504  of  1893  to  manufacture  a  flexible  apron  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  photographic  film,  the  apron  being  provided  with  trans¬ 
verse  wooden  slats  having  raised  edges  between  which  the  film 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

rests  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contact  between  the  coils  of  the 
film  when  rolled  up  with  the  supporting  apron.  Also  as  described 
in  Fiedler’s  Patent,  No.  14,714_.  of  1902.  to  manufacture  a  cellu¬ 
loid  apron  provided  with  raised  corrugated  rubber  edges.  Also  as 
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described  in  Thompson’s  (McCurthy’s)  Patent  No.  21,243,  of  1899, 
of  a  casing  in  which  a  photographic  film  is  placed,  to  be  therein 
developed  and  treated  without  the  use  of  a  dark-room  and  without 
the  necessity  of  opening  the  casing  during  the  various  steps  ot 
developing  and  fixing. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  carry  out  all  the  operations  in 
and  relating  to  the  development  of  photographic  films  in  the  form 
of  daylight-loading  spools  (so-called  roll  films)  by  daylight  or  by  any 
actinic  light,  without  the  employment  of  a  separate  dai’k  chamber 
or  box  for  transferring  the  exposed  film  to  the  developing  reel  or 
flexible  apron.  The  developing  chamber,  in  conjunction  with  the 
removable  spool  box,  forms  a  suitable  transferring  chamber. 

The  following  is  a  suitable  form  of  apparatus  for  carrying  the 
invention  into  effect : — There  is  provided  a  chamber,  box,  or  casing 
of  metal  or  other  suitable  opaque  material  (and  preferably  of  a 
cylindrical  shape),  with  closed  ends  which  are  fitted  with  small 
holes  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air  and  liquid,  these  holes  being 
trapped  so  as  to  prevent  the  entry  of  light.  This  chamber  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  lateral  opening,  covered  light-tight  by  a  hinged  door. 
This  door  has  an  aperture  which  can  be  covered  when  required  by 
a  spool  box  adapted  to  receive  the  spool  of  exposed  film  to  be 
treated  as  it  comes  from  the  camera.  This  spool  box  is  adapted 
to  slide  over  or  otherwise  cover  the  aperture  in  the  hinged  door,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  light.  Within  the  chamber  is  provided  a  flanged 
reel  with  spindle  which  can  be  rotated  from  the  outside  of  the 
chamber.  The  film  is  wound  on  a  flexible  apron,  with  thickened 
edges  of  rubber  or  other  suitable  material  having  longitudinal  ribs, 


the  apron  itself  being  made  preferably  of  celluloid ;  the  thickened 
edges  are  by  preference  attached  to  the  apron  by  stitching  along 
the  depressed  centre  of  each  thickened  edge.  The  apron  can  at 
one  end  be  clipped  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  reel  spindle  and 
coiled  round  it  together  with  the  film.  The  thickened  edges  of 
the  apron  keep  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  film  from  contact  with 
itself  and  with  the  supporting  apron,  as  is  well  known.  Within 
the  chamber  or  casing  is  provided  an  inner  portion  of  a  Avail  bent 
to  the  curve  of  the  outer  A\rall,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  space 
or  channel.  This  inner  wall  extends  from  end  to  end  of.  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and,  in  conjunction  Avith  the  ends  of  the  chamber,  forms  a 
light  trap,  the  space  or  channel  betAveen  the  two  walls  also  form¬ 
ing  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  flexible  apron. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  method  consists  in  first  attaching  the 
loose  end  of  the  film  to  its  black  paper  wrapping,  then  placing  the 
spool  in  a  spool  box,  which  closes  an  aperture  in  a  door  hinged  to 
the  casing;  next  drawing  the  end  of  the  black  paper  through  the 
aperture,  attaching  the  end  to  a  reel  spindle  in  the  casing,  rotating 
the  spindle  till  the  “  stop  ”  mark  appears  on  the  black  paper,  pass¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  film  apron  into  a  circular  inner  channel  in  the 
casing,  attaching  the  end  of  the  apron  to  the  spindle,  closing  the 
door,  rotating  the  reel  till  the  whole  of  the  film  has  ueen  draAvn  into 
the  casing  and  wound  on  the  reel,  removing  the  spool  box,  and,  if 
desired,  sliding  a  lid  over  the  aperture  in  the  door,  and  immersing 
the  casing  and  its  contents  in  the  developing  fluid,  the  parts  being 
so  constructed  that  light  is  excluded  during  changing  and  develop¬ 
ment.  James  Wyndham  Meek,  32,  Albert  Road,  Stroud  Green, 
London,  N.,  and  David  Brown  Thomas,  119  and  120,  Finsbury 
Pavement,  London,  E.C. 

Chk.ap  Envelope  Plate-Holders.— No.  10,555,  1908  (May  lo,  1908). 
This  imention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  plate- 


holders  of  the  class  wherein  holes  are  provided  in  the  plate  tray 
Avhich  engage  with  pins  on  the  adapter  or  camera  for  retaining 
the  sheath  Avhen  the  envelope  shutter  is  withdrawn  for  exposure, 
and  stops  on  the  envelope  cover  to  prevent  the  complete  Avithdrawa! 
of  the  envelope  from  the  casing. 

Plate-holders  of  this  class  being  destroyed  after  use,  in 
to  render  them  commercially  practicable  they  must  be  of  very 
cheap  construction.  The  im*ention  consists  of  a  particular  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  the  plate-holding  tray  and  remov¬ 
able  envelope,  which,  Avhile  being  easy  of  manufacture,  will  he 
light-proof  and  efficient  in  use. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  vieAV  of  a  back  of  camera  designed  to 
accommodate  the  plate-holder,  Avith  a  plate  in  position  ready  for 


exposure  and  ATieAv  from  the  front  of  the  camera,  Avhile  Fig.  2  is  a 
view  of  Fig.  1  with  a  corner  broken  aAvay  and  the  plate  shoAvn 
exposed. 

In  these  draAvings  a  designates  a  shalloAV  tray  of  stiff  light-proof 
paper  or  cardboard  Avith  its  ends  closed  by  Avooden  or  other  stiff- 
members  a1,  and  the  plate  is  arranged  in  this  tray  with  its  sensitive 
surface  uppermost.  To  accommodate  the  plate-holding  tray  a 
there  is  provided  an  enA’elope  b  of  light-proof  paper  or  cardboard, 
and  the  closed  end  b1  of  this  envelope  may  be  stiffened  and  ren¬ 
dered  light-proof  by  means  of  an  inserted  piece  of  material  b 1  glued 
or  otherAvise  fixed  in  position,  or  in  folding  the  envelope  simply 
the  thicknesses  may  be  glued  together. 

Upon  this  envelope  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  indication  as  to 
which  side  is  to  face  the  lens  of  the  camera  so  that  the  plate  will 
be  exposed  with  the  sensith^e  side  facing  the  lens. 

At  that  end  Avhere  the  open  edge  of  the  envelope  meets  the  end 


of  the  tray  carrying  the  plate  is  arranged  a  felt  or  other  strip  c  so 
that  the  open  end  of  the  envelope  will  be  embedded  in  this  strip, 
and  thus  obviate  any  danger  of  light  entering.  The  inner  prefer¬ 
ably  AA'ooden  end  a1  of  the  plate-carrying  tray  a  is  provided  Avith 
a  small  hole  or  recess,  or  several  such  holes  or  recesses  a3,  ana  in 
operation  these  holes  engage  on  a  pin  or  pins,  d 1  in  the  camera  cl  ■ 
When  the  plate  in  its  holder  is  arranged  in  position  the  camera 
is  closed  up  and  the  closed  end  b1  of  the  envelope  b  projects  out¬ 
side  the  camera. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  eiwelope  being  drawn  too  far,  a  projec¬ 
tion  b2  is  provided,  Avhich  engages  Avith  the  wall  cf  the  camera, 
through  a  slot  d2  in  which  the  envelope  passes.  After  the  plate 
has  been  exposed  the  envelope  is  again  pushed  in,  when  the  plate 
can  safely  be  removed  for  development. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  provide  the  plate-carrying  tray 
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with  ledges  or  lips  to  obviate  any  liability  of  the  plate  falling  out 
of  position  when  the  envelope  is  drawn  off.  Roberf  Marriner 
Painter,  21,  Preston  Road,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


Dew  Crade  names. 

Ilford  Alliance  (Label). — No.  312,008.  Photographic  dry  plates 
and  films  and  all  other  photographic  goods  included  in  Class  1, 
but  not  including  glycerine.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  Britannia  Works,  Roden 
Street,  Llford,  London,  E.,  manufacturers  of  photographic  plates, 
papers,  and  films.  April  5,  1909. 

-  »  - 

Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Placing  Plate  and  Subject  Parallel. 

In  the  issue  of  “  Photo-Notes  ”  for  June  the  method  devised  by 
Mr.  Montague  Troup  for  securing  the  parallelism  of  plate  and  sub¬ 
ject  when  photographing  a  painting  or  other  original  is  described 
as  follows  :  — 

A  white  metal  tube,  six  inches  long,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
not  less  than  1-16  thick,  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  a 
piece  of  blackened  board  six  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick.  To 
each  corner  of  the  board  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  is  attached,  and 
,  this  completes  the  apparatus.  For  the  sake  of  portability  the  tape 
is  made  detachable,  fitting  over  a  short  piece  of  inner  tube  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  to  the  board. 

To  use  the  instrument  it  is  placed  against  and  in  contact  with  the 
object  to  be  photographed,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  the 
four  pieces  of  tape  are  fixed  with  pins  to  the  edge  of  the  frame  or 
board,  stretching  them  tightly,  so  that1  the  tube  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  object.  The  camera  is  then  set  up  and  the  image 
brought  to  the  size  required. 

On  looking  at  the  screen  the  instrument  will  show  as  a  white 
tube  with  a  black  centre,  standing  forward  on  a  black  border. 

As  long  as  the  screen  in  the  camera  is  not  truly  parallel  to  the 
object  we  shall  see  the  white  tube  elongated  on  one  side,  but  as  soon 
as  the  camera  and  object  are  truly  parallel  the  front  edge  of  the 
tube  will  show  as  a  true  white  circle,  with  a  black  centre  and1  black 
background.  The  entire  operation  is  very  simple  and  takes  no  time 
to  complete,  while  the  instrument  can  be  made  out  of  the  simplest 
materials. 

Ozobromes  in  Colour. 

Writing  on  the  above  subject  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and 
Photographic  News”  for  June  15,  Mr.  W.  Ermen  says: — “Let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  an  open  landscape,  in  which  there  is  a  blue 
sky  with  white  clouds,  green  hills,  water,  ships,  and  beach.  Make 
a  good  bromide  print  of  this,  and  after  washing  thoroughly,  rinse  in 
dilute  formaldehyde  and  allow  to  dry.  The  sand,  and  any  other 
portion  of  the  picture  which  is  wanted  yellow,  is  carefully  washed 
over  with  a  brush  just  moistened  in  ozobrome  stock  solution  until 
bleached,  and  the  print  then  flooded  with  water,  so  that  the  excess 
of  solution  is  washed  off  without  damaging  the  rest  of  the  print. 
The  whole  print  is  next  treated  with  marine  blue  ozobrome  tissue, 
which  gives  us  the  landscape  all  in  blue,  except  the  sand,  which  ;s 
left  bare  of  pigment. 

The  print  must  now  be  dried  again,  to  enable  the  newly  deposited 
gelatine  to  stand  the  next  processes. 

When  quite  dry  take  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil,  just  moistened  with  a 
strong  developer,  and  go  over  all  the  portions  of  the  print  that  are 
required  black,  such  as  the  hulls  of  ships  or  rocks.  With  a  weaker 
developer  clouds  may  also  have  their  shadows  slightly  emphasised. 

For  the  production  of  greens  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  only 
using  sodium  sulphide  solution  of  the  ordinary  toning  strength. 
The  yellowish  tone  of  this  combines  with  the  blue  pigment  deposited 
to  give  just  the  dull  green  required  for  grass.  The  tone  of  green 
-an  be  modified  at  will  by  varying  the  amount  of  sulphide  applied, 
find  can  be  shaded  off  to  the  blue  of  the.  distance  without  any 
lifficulty. 

Finally,  the  yellow  sand  is  got  by  painting  the  portions  of  the 
►rint  which  were  bleached  before  pigmenting. 


The  finished  print  is  finally  fixed  in  hypo  after  a  slight  washing  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  developer  and  sulphide. 

The  introduction  of  other  colours  into  our  print  offers  no  difficulty. 
Suppose  that  in  the  print  which  we  have  already  discussed  we  wish 
to  bring  out  a  red  sandstone  wall  running  over  the  hill.  Those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  print  reserved  for  red  are  protected  by  a  preliminary 
bleaching.  The  print  is  then  manipulated  as  before,  but  instead  of 
fixing  after  sulphiding,  the  reserved  portion  is  redeveloped  instead 
of  the  rocks  and  the  ships.  The  print  is  then  washed  and  rinsed 
in  formaldehyde,  and  dried  to  harden  the  pigment  layer.  The  ozo¬ 
brome  manipulation  inserts  red  pigment  on  all  the  developed  portions. 
A  slight  reddish  tint  may  show  on  other  light  portions  of  the  paper, 
but  this  can  be  scrubbed  off  without  fear  of  disturbing  the  underiving 
blue  pigment,  which  not  even  boiling  water  will  remove.  Further 
layers  of  colour  can  be  put  on  to  any  portion  of  the  unsulphioed 
portions  by  redeveloping  as  before,  after  drying  with  formaldehyde. 
The  last  stage  is  always  the  blackening  with  developer  where  required 
followed  by  fixing. 

One  word  of  warning.  If  the  sky  is  reserved  by  bleaching,  with 
the  object  of  putting  on  the  blue  layer  last  of  all,  the  pigment  tissue 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  print, 
or  else  the  sky  will  come  out  much  too  dark.  I  expect  that  this 
is  due  to  the  insolubilising  action  of  developer  left  in  the  paper,  which 
is  subsequently  oxidised  by  the  ozobrome  solution.” 


Deu)  Books. 


Photography  with  Small  Cameras. — Just  as  many  people  are 
debating  in  their  minds  the  expediency  of  replacing  the  cumbrous 
outfit  by  a  slim  pocket-camera,  the  “Photo-Miniature”  appears  with 
a  very  useful  manual  of  photography  with  the  small  camera.  Therein 
is  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  instrument  as  regards 
depth  of  focus  and  certainty  of  action.  The  writer  confines  himsed 
to  cameras  in  the  British  and  American  markets  which  take  a  plate 
or  film  less  than  quarter-plate  size,  and  those  who  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  recent  great  advances  made  in  pocket  cameras 
can  have  no  better  or  practical  source  of  reference.  The  monograph 
further  describes  advisable  methods  of  developing,  printing  and 
enlarging  such  small  negatives.  The  number  (No.  97)  is  obtainable 
in  England  from  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward ;  in  America  from 
Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES- 

Ilford  Goods. — A  full  catalogue  of  the  plates  and  papers,  and 
photographic  accessories  for  use  therewith,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Ilford,  Limited,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  applicant.  It 
very  conveniently  specifies  the  materials  manufactured  by  the  firm, 
and  will  be  useful  both  to  dealers  and  users  on  account  of  the  full 
list  of  all  the  sizes,  from  small  to  large,  in  which  an  Ilford  plate 
or  paper  is  supplied  from  stock.  The  prices  are  very  cleverly  dis¬ 
played  for  rapid  reference,  a  point  for  which  a  dealer,  who  has- 
often  to  turn  to  a  list  in  a  hurry,  will  bless  the  Ilford  Company. 

Ross  Cameras  and  Lenses. — A  new  list  just  issued  by  Messrs. 
Ross,  Limited,  from  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common.  London. 
S.W.,  gives  details  of  the  latest  manufactures  in  lenses  and  cameras, 
among  which  latter  is  the  new  “  Tanros  ”  camera,  with  its  new 
focal-plane  shutter  of  most  convenient  adjustment.  The  list,  as 
also  one  of  binoculars,  telescopes,  etc. .  is  sent  free. 

The  Westminster  Photographic  Exchange,  Ltd.,  in  issuing  the 
1909  edition  of  their  comprehensive  catalogue,  have  evidently  spared 
no  effort  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  of  value  to  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  of  photographic  apparatus  or  accessories.  The  240  pages 
are  well  illustrated,  contain  up-to-date  particulars  of  the  apparatus, 
etc.,  at  present  on  the  market,  and  certainly  confirms  the  com¬ 
pany’s  claim  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  “everything  photo¬ 
graphic.”  The  list  before  us  deals  exclusively  with  new  goods,  but 
the  Westminster  Exchange  also  make  a  specialty  of  second-hand 
apparatus,  lists  of  which  are  published  periodically.  Those  in  need 
of  anything  photographic  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  a  copy  of 
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this  new  catalogue,  or,  if  in  London,  visit  the  company’s  premises 
at  either  119,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  111,  Oxford 
Street,  W. 

“A  Hobby  for  You”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  price-list  of 
the  photographic  apparatus  and  accessories  supplied  by  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Coe  and  Son,  of  32,  London  Road,  Norwich.  A  perusal  of 
the  booklet,  which  is  tastefully  got  up,  shows  that  Messrs.  Coe 
fully  realise  the  requirements  of  the  present-day  photographer,  and 
tourists  visiting  or  passing  through  Norwich  would  do  well  to  note 
the  fact  that  at  the  above  address  they  can  replenish  or  add  to 
their  stock  of  photographic  materials.  Particulars  of  a  number  of 
electrical  specialties  are  also  included  in  the  list. 

Photographic  Machinery.- — The  well-known  firm  of  August 
Ivoebig,  of  Radebeul,  Dresden,  manufacturers  of  photographic 
manufacturing  machinery,  have  just  issued  a  large  new  catalogue 
fully  describing  the  various  types  of  machines  made  by  them  for 
the  coating,  drying,  cutting,  etc.,  of  plates  and  papers.  This  new 
list  is  in  German,  but  Messrs.  Koebig  inform  us  that  they  are 
shortly  issuing  an  English  edition,  which  will  describe  their  well- 
known  machines  in  the  necessary  detail. 


routings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  June  19. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Haughmond  Abbey  and  Woods. 

Sunday,  June  20. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Botolph-Claydon. 

Monday,  June  21. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “The  Eye  and  the  Camera.”  Dr.  A.  R.  F. 

Evershed.  Monthly  Competition  — (Prints.) 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “Radiography.”  W.  P.  Purvis. 

Tuesday,  June  22. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Negative  Retouching.  “The  Improvement  of 
Bromide  Prints  with  Meglip.”  S.  Woodhouse. 

Wednesday,  June  23. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Shorehann 

Thursday,  June  24. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Flower  Photography.”  A.  A.  Major. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Sale  Portfolio. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  on  Friday  June  11. 
Present,  Messrs.  H.  A.  Chapman,  J.P.  (Swansea),  Lang  Sims. 
Gordon  Chase,  A.  Mackie,  A.  Ellis,  W.  Illingworth  (Northamp¬ 
ton),  S.  H.  Fry  and  C.  S.  Skillman ;  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  Association  was  dealing 
Elliott,  had  been  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  on  the  Berne  Convention  for  Tuesday,  June  15. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  upon  the  commission  charged  by 
certain  press  agencies,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  hon. 
secretary  should  communicate  with  a  number  of  agencies  inquiring 
their  terms,  the  information  to  be  available  to  members. 

The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  association  was  dealing 
with  two  important  infringements  of  copyright  cases  on  behalf  of 
members.  In  one  of  the  cases  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  place 
the  matter  in  solicitor’s  hands 

In  reference  to  the  usual  summer  recess  it  was  agreed  that  no 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  summoned  for  July  or  August,  and 
that  a  meeting  be  called  in  September  only  if  the  business  re¬ 
quired  it. 

Mr.  W.  Illingworth  proposed  that  the  meeting  day  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  altered  from  Friday  to  Thursday  in  order  to  give  country 
members  greater  opportunity  for  attending,  Thursday  being  the 
early  closing  day  in  the  majority  of  the  towns,  where  the  members 
were  resident.  After  some  discussion  the  proposition  was  carried. 
This  decision  will  not  affect  the  members’  meetings,  the  dates  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  rules. 


It  was  further  agreed  that  the  meetings  take  place  at  6.30  instead 
of  heretofore  at  6  o’clock. 

Sundry  accounts  were  passed  for  payment,  and  various  mattenl 
discussed  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  members. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — On  the  8th  inst.  a  lecture  on 
portraiture  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  Will©,  who  showed,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  artistic  portrait  work  is  to  be  done  at  home  with 
simple  apparatus.  The  lecturer  gave  full  details  of  his  own  methods, 
and  the  examples  he  showed  proved  such  methods  to  be  successful. 
Exposures  were  made  in  a  room  lighted  by  one  window,  and  many 
variations  of  lighting  were  obtained  by  altering  the  positions  of  the 
sitter  and  camera  relatively  to  the  window.  Mr.  Wille  advocated 
direct  work  for  portraiture,  as  he  thought  that  enlarging  destroyed 
the  tone  quality,  particularly  in  the  high  lights,  so  whole-plate  was 
the  smallest  size  to  work  at.  The  focus  of  the  lens  should  be  a  long 
one,  and  supplementary  negative  lenses  were  useful  to  lengthen  the 
focus  of  an  ordinary  lens.  The  lens  aperture  should  be  large,  f  5.8 
at  least,  as  great  depth  of  focus  was  not  required,  the  lecturer  being 
satisfied  to  get  the  nose  and  eyes  of  the  sitter  in  focus.  He  gave  a 
full  exposure,  which  in  his  case  ranged  from  15  seconds  upwards.  He 
rarely  gave  less  than  15,  and  sometimes  gave  as  much  as  25  seconds. 
He  found  that  in  such  long  exposures  slight  movement  of  the  sitter 
did  not  matter,  and  the  long  exposure  produced  a  better  and  more 
natural  expression.  These  and  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Wille’s 
lecture  produced  a  long  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  the  lecturer 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


A  first  and  final  dividend  of  2s.  Old.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  creditors 
of  Florence  Pattie  Brown,  photographic  chemist,  trading  as  Mrs. 
G.  W  Brown,  Liphook,  Hants. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Biobtics,  Ltd. — Registered  June  4,  by  J.  G.  Dalzell,  76,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  Capital,  £1,000,  in  950  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  and  1,000  deferred  shares  of  Is.  each.  Objects  :  To  carry  cn 
the  business  of  photographers,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras  and  materials  and  cinematograph  films,  proprieto'’S 
of  cinematograph  exhibitions,  etc.  Private  company. 

J.  Wagner,  Ltd. — Capital,  £500  in  £1  shares.  To  acquire  the 
business  of  a  photographic  paper  manufacturer  and  printer,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  John  Wagner,  at  122,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 
The  first  subscribers  are :  J.  Wagner,  Mrs.  TI.  Wagner,  and  E. 
Wagner,  all  of  122  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  The  first 
directors  are  J.  Wagner  and  Mrs.  H.  Wagner  (both  permanent 
special  qualification,  fifty  ordinary  shares).  Qualification  of  ordinal’; 
directors,  ten  ordinary  shares.  Remuneration,  one  guinea  each  pe 
meeting.  Registered  office  :  122,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E 

Gevaert,  Ltd. — Capital,  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  To  carry  on  th 
business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  materials 
etc.  The  first  subscribers  are  :  L.  Gevaert,  Boulevard  Leopold 
168,  Antwerp ;  P.  Koep,  35,  Rue  d’Edeghem,  Vieux-Dieu,  neat 
Antwerp ;  and  C.  J.  Miller,  7,  Rathgar  Avenue,  West  Ealingj 
Private  company.  The  first  directors  are :  L.  Gevaert  and  P 
Koep.  Registered  office  :  26-7,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  annual  exhibition  will  b 
held  from  November  10  to  13  next.  Full  particulars  will  be  put 
lished  later. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Horton  writes  that,  owing  to  increasing  trad< 
he  has  removed  his  showrooms  from.  21,  Lower  Park  Row,  1 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises  at  2,  Christmas  Steps,  Bristo 
to  which  address  all  communications  should  in  future  be  addressee 
In  addition  to  developing,  printing,  enlarging,  etc.,  Mt.  Hork 
makes  a  specialty  of  architectural  and  engineering  photography  f 
the  purposes  of  catalogue  illustration,  and  the  buyer  of  picture  po? 
cards  also  will  here  find  a  large  selection  of  views  of  Bristol  a) 
other  places  of  interest. 
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Deu)$  and  Dotes, 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  F.  R.  Griffiths  and  A.  J. 
Yalmsley,  exhibitors,  manufacturers,  and  exporters  of  cinemato¬ 
graph  goods  and  appliances,  1,  3,  and  5,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross 
doad,  W.C.,  and  trading  as  the  New  Bioscope  Trading  Company, 
ias  been  dissolved. 

Dresden  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  Ludgate 
Oircus,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  a  circular  of  fares  to  Dresden,  and 
)f  tours  in  Germany,  in  which  the  visitor  to  the  International 
exhibition  may  also  visit  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  Cologne, 
Wiesbaden,  and  other  German  towns. 

Mr.  Hammond  Hall,  late  editor  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  has 
accepted  the  editorship  of  “  Hazell’s  Annual”  in  succession  to  Mr. 
W,m.  Palmer,  who,  after  seventeen  years’  service,  has  resigned  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  work  as  managing  director 
of  the  Beds  Times  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  editor  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Times. 

The  current  issue  oe  “Camera  House  Journal,”  in  addition 
to  particulars  of  Messrs.  Butcher’s  seasonable  novelties,  contains  an 
article  entitled  “  Di-chromic  or  Natural  Colour  Stereo-transparencies,” 
which  claims  to  be  a  new  method  of  making  colour  photographs  in 
which  two  colours  only  are  employed.  Full  working  directions  are 
given,  together  with  a  list  of  the  necessary  materials  and  their 
prices  for  use  with  various  makes  of  cameras. 

Royalty  Underground. — Though  many  photographers  have 
taken  portraits  of  Royal  personages,  it  is  not  often  that  they  have 
the  experience  which  recently  befell  Mr.  John  H.  Coath,  F.R.P.S., 
of  Liskeard,  by  whom  several  negatives  of  the  Royal  party  who 
recently  visited  Cornwall  were  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  Phoenix 
mines,  1,000  ft.  underground.  The  making  of  an  excellent  group 
negative  under  these  conditions  is  a  feat  upon  which  Mr.  Coath 
may  be  congratulated,  as  those  who  have  seen  the  photograph  repro¬ 
duced  in  several  of 'the  illustrated  papers  will  have  recognised. 

Free  Platinotyue  Demonstration. — ’The  Platinotype  Company 
are  giving  a  demonstration  of  this  beautiful  process  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  23,  before  the  South  Suburban  Photographic  Society, 
at  their  headquarters,  Plough  Hall,  High  Street,  Lewisham.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Society,  any  photographer  interested,  amateur 
or  professional,  will  be  welcomed  at  the  meeting,  and  every  facility 
will  be  afforded  the  inquirer  who  wishes  to  keep  himself  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admis¬ 
sion,  which  can  be  obtained  on  presentation  of  business  or  private 
card.  Professional  photographers  in  the  South  London  district  may 
be  advised  to  take  a  note  of  this  fixture. 

A  Chinese  showcard  is  one  of  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons  latest 
novelties,  and  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  use  of  their  popular 
cameras  in  China  by  the  Chinese.  The  card,  which  measures  about 
2Qin.  by  30in.,  is  printed  in  colours,  and  depicts  Chinese  figures  and 
landscape  scenes,  some  of  the  former  being  in  the  attitude  of  posing 
for  their  portraits  whilst  others  are  manipulating  the  cameras. 
Although  originally  produced  only  for  the  Chinese  market,  Messis. 
Butcher  have  now  issued  a  limited  edition  for  dealers  at  home,  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  secured  one  of  these  attractive  ad\eitise- 
ments  should  apply  to  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cameia 
House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Photographic  Methods  of  Identification. — Among  the  doctois 
attached  to  the  French  detective  service  (writes  the  English 
Mechanic”)  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
advisability  of  abandoning  the  present  method  of  identification  of 
prisoners — by  finger-print — in  favour  of  a  new  method,  de\ised  bt 
an  Italian  professor,  Dr.  Tomassia,  hr  which  identification  is  pic's  ed 
by  means  of  photographs  taken  of  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Professor  Tomassia  bases  his  method  on  the  observation 
that  no  two  persons  have  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  so  much 
alike  as  to  allow  room  for  confusion — less,  indeed,  than  with  tinge i- 
prints.  The  prisoner’s  hand  is  held  downwards  for  several  minutes, 
cr  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  restrained,  and  the  veins  are  then  photo¬ 
graphed.  This  photograph,  Professor  Tomassia  says,  will  always  ie 
■•available  for  explicit  proof,  whereas  criminals  now  understand  that 
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with  an  ordinary  razor  they  can  operate  on  their  own  hands  with¬ 
out  much  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  may  change  the  pattern  of  the 
finger-print  beyond  chance  of  identification.  To  burn  the  finger¬ 
tips  is  more  painful,  but  perhaps  even  more  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Professor  Tomassia  points  out,  only  a  serious  and  dangerous 
opieration  can  modify  the  veinal  system. 

Field  Work  for  Beginners.— The  second  of  the  series  of  begin¬ 
ners’  outings  arranged  by  the  South  Suburban  Photographic  Society 
will  take  place  at  Monk  Wood,  Epping  Forest,  on  Saturday, 
June  26.  As  before,  friendly  assistance  will  be  offered  to  beginners 
in  the  selection  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  exposure, 
lighting,  etc.  Members  and  friends  will  meet  at  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  and  travel  by  the  2.41  train  to  Loughton.  Non-members 
are  invited  to  join  this  outing. 

Cameras  for  the  Tropics. — The  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
Ltd.,  are  now  holding  in  one  of  their  studios  at  106-108,  Regent 
Street,  W.,  an  exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  supplied  by 
them  for  use  under  trying  climatic  conditions,  such  as  those  of  the 
tropics.  In  addition,  an  interesting  collection  of  photographs  is 
shown  from  negatives  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  majority 
of  these  are  15  by  12  or  12  by  10  enlargements  from  very  small 
negatives,  and  show  the  very  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  from 
the  small  negatives.  The  apparatus  includes  a  number  of  examples 
of  the  company’s  products  in  the  way  of  folding  cameras,  made  in 
teak,  with  extra  brass  binding  and  bellows  of  Russian  leather. 
The  tropical  model  of  the  Goerz-Anschutz  folding  focal-plane  camera 
is  represented  by  one  or  two  of  the  actual  instruments,  and  some 
illustrations  of  fine  work  done  with  them.  The  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany’s  “Vesca”  pocket  camera  is  supplied  not  only  as  a  single 
instrument,  with  or  without  a  detachable  film  roll-holder,  but  as  a 
complete  outfit,  including  folding  fixed  focus-enlarger,  changing 
tent,  chemicals,  etc.  The  whole  forms  an  ideal  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  smallest  bulk  and  weight,  yet  capable  of  giving  first- 
rate  results.  Reflex  and  telephoto  cameras  also  figure  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  a  visit  to  which  cannot  fail  to  show  the  pains  which  the 
Stereoscopic  Company  have  taken  in  the  production  of  apparatus 
for  the  tourist  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  exhibition  is  open 
from  12  to  4  until  July  4,  and  the  features  of  the  apparatus  are 
courteously  explained  by  a  representative  of  the  company. 

Testing  Photographic  Shutters. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Society  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of  measuring  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  photographic  shutters  by  Messrs.  A.  Campbell  and 
T.  Smith,  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

A  vibrating  beam  of  light  falling  through  a  narrow  slit  on  to 
a  moving  plate  serves  to  measure  the  time.  This  beam  is  obtained 
by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  Nernst  lamp  from  the  mirror  (area 
50  sq.  mm.)  of  a  vibration  galvanometer  actuated  by  a  current  of 
fixed  frequency  (say  100  to  500  vibrations  per  second)  obtained  from 
a  microphone  hummer.  The  use  of  the  vibration  galvanometer,  in 
which  the  amplitude  is  enormously  increased  by  resonance,  greatly 
facilitates  the  measurements. 

When  the  total  duration  of  exposure  only  is  required,  the  vibrating 
beam  of  light  is  passed  through  the  shutter,  tracing  a  sine-curve  on 
the  moving  plate.  The  duration  of  exposure  is  immediately  found 
by  counting  the  number  of  ripples  recorded  on  the  plate.  Ten  records 
of  the  various  speeds  of  a  shutter  can  be  taken  side  by  side  on  one 
5in.  x  4in.  plate  in  one  minute..  The  accuracy  of  the  method  was 
found  to  be  within  .0001  second  (one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second),  at 
the  highest  speeds. 

When  the  efficiency,  in  addition  to  the  duration  of  exposure,  is 
required,  the  method  adopted  is  essentially  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Abney, 
but  the  time  measurements  are  made  with  the  vibrating  beam  of 
light  instead  of  a  screen.  The  sine-curve  now  extends  over  the 
length  of  the  plate,  and  serves  as  a  continuous  time  record,  and  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  intermittent  method  of  measuring  the  time. 
A  slit  is  placed  in  a  diameter  of  the  shutter-opening  as  close  to 
the  shutter  leaves  as  possible,  and  an  image  of  a  line  source  of  light 
is  made  to  fill  this  slit.  By  means  of  a  concave  mirror  an  image  t>t 
this  slit  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  side  of  the  vibrating  beam 
of  light.  As  the  shutter  opens,  the  length  of  the  slit  through  whi  h 
light  can  reach  the  plate  increases,  and  the  record  on  the  plate  gives 
the  length  of  the  slit,  which  is  opened  at  every  instant  of  time. 
Measurements  are  then  taken  of  the  area  of  the  shutter  apei  lure  c  n  - 
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spending  to  a  number  of  lengths  of  the  slit-opening.  Combining 
these  records  the  area  of  the  shutter  aperture  at  every  instant  of 
the  exposure  is  obtained,  and  by  integrating  this  area  with  respect 
to  time  the  equivalent  exposure  at  full  aperture  and  the  efficiency 
are  calculated. 

Mr.  Baker  expressed  his  interest  in  the  method,  which  he  said  was 
the  most  satisfactory  yet  produced.  It  was  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  to  call  exposure.  In  photographing  moving  objects  it  was 
advisable  to  use  as  the  effective  ttime  the  time  during  which  the 
central  eight-tenths  of  the  shutter  was  open. 

Mr.  Duddell  said  the  method  was  an  ingenious  one  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  efficiencies  of  shutters.  He  suggested  that  by  using  an 
arc  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mirror  and  thus 
work  at  higher  frequencies.  Instead  of  using  a  slit  it  might  be  better 
to  use  a  short  focus  cylindrical  lens. 

Mr.  'Campbell,  referring  to  Mr.  Duddell’s  remarks,  said  that  with 
a  Nernst  lamp  it  was  possible  to  obtain  high  frequency  curves  show¬ 
ing  very  little  tendency  to  tail  off. 


Correspondence. 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

TELEPHOTO  CALCULATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  point  out  that  in  the  letter  printed  to-day 


on  page  465  there  is  a  mistake? 
Yours  faithfully, 


The  formula  should  be 


fcuiy 

V*  +  1 ). 


n  + 

C.  L.  D. 


THE  SPEED  NUMBERS  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  reading  .the  report  of  the  Chemical  Congress 
in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  note  with  interest  the  papers  that 
were  read  on  sensitometry,  and  the  proposition  coming  from  Sir 
William  Abney,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  something  will  be  done  towards 
standardising  plate-speed  marking. 

Although  most  of  the  plate  makers  have  adopted1  the  H.  and1  D. 
system,  the  results  obtained  by  different  makers  are  really  too 
absurd.  I  enclose  the  results  of  tests  of  three  different  makes  of 
plates  for  your  observation.  The  tests  were  carried  out  under 
the  following  conditions :  A  Chapman  Jones  plate  tester  was 
placed  in  contact  with  a  175-line  ruled  screen,  the  screen  being 
next  to  the  plate  and  set  at  the  usual  working  distance  and  exposed 
to  the  light  of  two  Cooper  Hewitt  tubes  reflected1  by  a.  sheet  of 
white  blotting  paper.  The  distance  from  the  reflector,  diaphragm 
and  exposure  were  identical  in  each  case,  development  7  minutes 
with  hydroquinone  at  65  deg.  Fahr. 

No.  1  was  marked  H.  and  D.  15  ;  No.  2,  H.  and  D.  80  ;  No.  3, 
H.  and  D.  95.  Result :  No.  1  is  practically  50  per  cent,  faster  than 
No.  2,  and  No.  3  is  2 5  times  faster  than  No.  1,  or  to  put  it  another 
way  :  If  the  H.  and  D.  80  is  correct  the  95  ought  to  be  marked  320,  and 
the  15  should  be  120.  All  these  tests  are  borne  out  by  actual  expo¬ 
sures  on  copies  for  half-tone  negatives,  so  I  can  only  repeat  that  the 
so-called  H.  and  D.  speed  marking  is  absurd,  and  that  the  whole 
question  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  hopeless  muddle.  It  is  difficult 
even  to  find  two  makers  who  give  the  same  ratio  between  Wynne 
and  Watkins. 

Following  a  paper  on  exposure,  which  I  gave  before  the  Hands- 
worth  tSociety  in  March  last,  a  resolution  was  drawn  up  calling 
attention  to  the  present  state  otf  speed  marking,  and  sent  to  the 
R.I'.S.  with  a  request  that'  the  matter  be  taken  up  seriously  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  standard.  A  reply  was  received  to  the 
effect  that  tire  makers  had  already  been  approached,  but  that  they 
each  stood  by  their  own  rendering  of  the  system,  and  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  anything  being  done.  So  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Midland  Federation  on  April  29,  it  was  resolved 
to  approach  all  the  other  Federations  with  the  object  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  from  all  quarters  upon  the  R.P.S.,  and  failing  any 


good  result  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  some  concerted  action 
wlitih  the  makers  direct.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show,  if  this 
were  necessary,  that  the  movement  is  likely  to  have  the  heartiest 
support  from  all  classes  of  photographers. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  T. 
Krohn  of  marking  plates  as  slow,  rapid,  etc.,  when  coming  between 
certain,  fixed  limits  otf  speed,  but  the  makers  must  be  induced  to 
use  the  same  methods  of  arriving  at  these  limits  or  we  shall  not 
be  any  better  otf  than  at  present  where  one  maker  uses  H.  and  D. 
300  for  the  same  speed  of  plate  that  another  maker  will  mark 
H.  and  D.  150,  or  thereabouts,  and  many  others  dropping  in 
between  with  various  figures,  and  for  what  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same  speed  of  plate,  because  everyone  knows  that 
fractional  differences  in  speed  are  of  no  account  whatever. — Yours 
faithfully,  E.  A.  Bikrmann. 

[In  the  prints  sent  by  our  correspondent,  13  is  just  read¬ 
able  in  No.  1,  but  not  in  No.  2.  In  No.  3  the  highest  readable 
number  is  15.  We  give  these  data  in  place  of  reproducing  the 
prints  since  differences  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  suffer  alteration  n 
the  course  of  blockmaking  and  printing. — Eds.,  “B.J.”] 


TRADE  PROFESSION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COMPETI¬ 
TIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  with  what  eel-like 
dexterity,  “Fairplay,”  alias  “Playfair,”  is  trying  to  extricate  him¬ 
self  from  the  scrape,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  readers  of  your 
esteemed  paper  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  “dissect”  his  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  ult.,  and  compare  it  with 
my  two  letters  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  4th  inst.,  will  probably  agreer 
with  me  that  his  words  in  the  current  issue  are  (politely  speaking) 
hardly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  strikes  me,  however, 
that  I  am  perhaps  too  severe  with  “  Playfair,”  and,  after  all,  he  is 
probably  no  more  guilty  for  misrepresenting  facts  than  a  squinting 
person  is  for  looking  asquint. 

In  that  case  I  do  not  see  what  benefit  the  photographers’  assistants 
will  reap  from  this  controversy,  and  since  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
trades  union  artisan  is  not  endorsed  by  “Fairplay,”  I  would  propose 
that,  whilst  “  awaiting  with  curiosity  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  proposed  somewhat  incongruous  gathering  together  in  solemn, 
conclave  of  bricklayers  and  photographers’  assistants,”  he  should 
proceed  to  treat  photography  according  to  his  simile — i.e.,  as  “a 
patient  in  very  poor  health.” 

But  before  starting  on  this  medical  research  it  would  be  advisable, 
I  think,  that  he  provide  himself  with  a  good  treatise  on  logic  and 
carefully  study  the  chapter  on  the  construction  of  syllogisms,  for 
this  may  help  him  to  correct  his  squinting  mind’s  eye. 

May  he  act  on  my  disinterested  advice  and  thus  enable  us  to  soon 
peruse  the  first  part  of  his  medical  thesis  ;  meanwhile  I  hope  some 
photographers’  assistants  will  satisfy  “Playfair  ”  with  the  report  of 
the  proceedings,  etc.,  and  I  remain,  with  best  wishes  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  union,  yours  very  respectfully,  A.  Redmond. 

4,  Mild  may  Road,  N. 

INTENSIFICATION  MARKINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  have  intensified'  probably  many  hundreds- 
of  negatives  with  mercury,  both  with  and  without  hydrochloric- 
acid,  I  have  never  to  my  recollection  had  any  trouble  of  the  kind 
stated  by  “  Prof.”  I  have,  however,  when  washing  the  bleached  plate 
under  the  tap,  found  that  the  “  whirl  ”  or  vortex,  caused  by  the- 
flow  of  water,  leaves  a  circular  patch  of  different  density,  and  some¬ 
times  of  a  slightly  brown  colour.  As  this  patch  always  disappears  on 
blackening  I  have  never  troubled  about  it,  but  it  may  bear  some 
relation  to  the  markings  complained  of.  I  have  always  understood 
that  a  very  thorough  washing  is  desirable  between  the  mercury  ano 
the  ammonia,  though  in  an  emergency  I  have  given  only  ten  minutes 
without  any  apparent  detriment. — Yours  faithfully, 

D.  Berlin. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  “B.J.”  of  this  week  I  noticed  a  letter 
from  “Professional”  concerning  streaky  marks  on  plates  intiensi- 
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led  with  mercury  bichloride.  I  also  have  experienced  them,  but 
nth  continued  circular  rubbing  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  im- 
aersed1  in  a  solution  of  iodide  they  always  disappear1. — I  remain 
ours  truly,  W.  E.  Burnett. 

Eversfield  House,  5,  East  Cliff,  Dover, 

June  13,  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  11.(7.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  o*  the  writers  'are  given. 

*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

iotographs  Registered 


.  G.  Bushy,  122A,  Chepstow  Road,  Newport,  Mon.  Photograph  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Borough  of  Newport,  Mon.,  being  Conferred  on  His  Lordship f  he  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Tredegar,  June.  9,  1909. 

Case  (Swansea). — Certainly;  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  sell  any  photographic  articles. 


nematography. — Will  you,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
refer  me  to  a  good  practical  work  dealing  with  the  cinematograph? 
I  especially  desire  some  information  with  regard  to  the  electrical 
details  and  operating. — F. 

We  should  advise  you  to  get  “  Animated  Photography,”  by 
Cecil  M.  Hepworth  (Hazell,  Watson,  Viney,  Ltd.,  Is.).  You 
would  also  do  well  to  study  the  “  Ivinematograph  Journal”  each 
week. 

L. — 18s.  to  25s.  Dark-room  assistant. 


True  to  Scale”  Process. — Having  used  the  “  true  to  scale” 
process  with  very  indifferent  success  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
i  you  would  clear  up  the  following.  I  used  the  “B.J.”  formula 
4o.  1,  and  made  up  evaporation  loss  after,  and  still  it  was  far 
differ  than  the  usual  office  ink  hectograph  pad.  Is  this  too 
[tiff?  If  you  could  give  me  the  action  that  takes  place  between 
he  print  and  the  jelly  it  would  be  easier  to  know1  in  which 
liirection  to  look  for  the  cause  of  failure. — Hectograph. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process 
>r  of  the  action  of  the  iron  salt  has  yet  been  given.  We  know 
[f  none.  Evidently  the  effect  is  produced  by  insolubilising  the 
;elatine  in  the  line  of  the  drawing.  If  the  graph  is  too  stiff  you 
ieed  only  add  a  little  more'  water  to  the  composition.  It  should 
>e  a  little  stiffer  than  the  usual  hectograph  office  composition. 


d\Ts  Query. — 1  have  a  lens  with  the  name  “Vogel,  Philadelphia, 
•  S.,  ’  and  number  “5,379  ”  upon  it.  It  has  a  small  lens  in  the 
entre  which  is  removable.  As  it  is,  its  focus  is  lO^in.,  with  the 
mailer  (or  between  lens)  out  it  is  only  4^in.  focus  and  only  covers 
uarter-plate.  The  front  lens  alone  is  T^in.  focus,  while  the 
ack  part  used  alone  is  15in.  focus  and  covers  half-plates  well  and 
darp.  In  fact,  it  seems  best  of  all.  Can  you  tell  me  for  what 
iis  lens  was  originally  used  and  its  market  value,  and  about  what 
rould  be  its  present  worth?  2.  Of  late  we  have  unconsciously  been 
sing  potass,  sulphocyanide  instead  of  ammonia  sulphocyanide  for 
rning  P.O.P.  prints.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference,  and  say  if 
le  one  would  do  as  well  as  the  other  for  purpose  named? — J.  A.  Iv. 

1-  From  the  description  we  should  say  that  the  lens  is  the  old 
>rrn  of  triplet.  That  lens  was  designed  for  such  work  as  is  now 
one  with  the  rapid  rectilinear,  but  it  was  much  slower.  It  has 


no  market  value  now.  2.  The  difference  is  that  the  one  is  a 
potassium  salt  and  the  other  an  ammonium  one.  It  is  the  latte'- 
that  is  usually  employed  for  toning  P.O.P.  If  Vou  find  the  other 
answers  your  purpose  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use. 

Bromide.— Bromide  would  not  give  you  surface  veil;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  tend  to  density  more  deeplv  seated  in  the  paper 
W®  a<ivise  -vou  to  change  the  developer,  say,  to  hydroquinone ; 
and,  if  that  does  not  remove  the  trouble,  the  paner. 

Right  to  Negative.— I  have  been  doing  a  quantity  of  12  x  Id 
enlargements  for  a  canvasser.  He  brings  me  any  old  photograph 
and  I  produce  the  enlargement  finished.  He  now  asks  me  for  the 
negatives.  I  have  refused,  as  I  naturally  think  they  belong  to  me. 
He  says  he  has  only  to  demand  them  to  get  them,  as  it  is  trade 
work. — Retol. 

Let  him  demand  them.  In  no  circumstances  where  a  photo¬ 
grapher  supplies  prints,  etc.,  can  any  claim  be  made  to  the 
negatives  by  the  customers,  not  even  if.  for  special  purposes, 
negatives  have  to  be  made  and  separately  charged  for.  The 
negatives  are  your  property,  to  be  used  for  your  customer. 

Photographing  Silver  Cups.- — 1.  What  is  the  means  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  successful  workers  in  the  photogvaphv  of 
silver  cups  and  trophies?  I  have  seen  photographs  in  which  the 
plain  surfaces  are  quite  free  from  reflections,  although  they  had 
obviously  not  been  frosted.  2.  Can  a  flashlamp  (magnesium  and 
permanganate)  be  satisfactorily  fired  by  the  discharge  from  two 
motor  bicycle  accumulators,  each  of  10  amp.  hours  capacity,  and 
if  so,  what  gauge  wire  should  be  used  for  heating  purposes?  3. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  flash-powder  employed 
and  the  area  to  be  illuminated?  How  much  of  the  average  powder 
distributed  into  two  equal  heaps  at  different  points  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  satisfactory  exposure  on  a  group,  say,  20ft.  wide 
and  30ft.  distant  from  the  camera,  F.6  being  employed? — D.  W. 
(Oxford). 

1.  The  only  way  is  to  be  careful  in  the  lighting  so  that  there  are 
no  reflections  from  the  plain  surfaces  in  the  direction  of  the  lens. 
Direct  front  light  should  be  shut  off.  Usually  the  surface  is 
slightly  dulled,  say  by  pouring  some  ice-cold  water  into  the  vessels 
a  moment  or  two  before  exposure,  a  film  of  moisture  condensing 
on  the  outside.  2.  You  will  find  information  on  the  subject  on 
pp.  390  and  410  (May  14  and  21  last).  3.  We  should  advise  you  to 
obtain  a  work  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  “Magnesium  Light  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  (Dawbarn  and  WTard,  Is.)  ;  but  we  would  say  that  the 
colour  and  illumination  of  objects  render  any  rule  for  the  quantity 
of  flash-powder  apt  to  prove  misleading. 

Finger-print  Photographs. — Will  you  kindlv  inform  me  the  details 
of  process  for  taking  copies  of  finger-prints  before  photographing 
them?  I  am  at  present  taking  the  matter  up,  but  cannot,  aet  in¬ 
formation  how  the  impression  is  taken  from  the  object  before  the 
plate  is  exposed.  What  would  be  the  procedure  (1)  for  taking  im¬ 
pression  from  glass  ;  (2)  from  black  surface,  such  as  a  cash-box  ; 
(3)  from  ruby  surface,  such  as  mahogany  chair?  I  have  obtained 
a  satisfactory  impression  from  the  hand  upon  paper,  so  any  pro¬ 
cess  you  can  give  me  for  the  comparative  transfer  will  be  greatly 
welcomed.— Jas.  Dunning. 

We  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  any  attempt  is  made  to  transfer 
the  finger-print  from  the  original  object.  It  is  photographed 
direct,  using  suitable  filter-screens  and  colour-sensitive  plates,  and 
adjusting  the  lighting  so  as  to  show  up  the  mark  as  mm  h  as  p<  - 
sible.  For  advice  as  to  suitable  filter-screens  you  should  consult 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  who  can  supply  screens  for  any 
special  purpose. 

Hypo-Alum  Toning. — Will  you  kindly  inform  us  through  the 
“B.J.”  if  a  zinc  tank  would  answer  for  hypo-alum  toning  of 
bromide  cards,  and  if  not,  what  material  tank  shou’d  be  made  of? 
—Tank. 

Zinc  would  only  withstand  the  hot  bath  for  a  time.  A  tank  of 
enamelled  iron  or  porcelain  should  be  used. 

Photogrammetry. — Kindlv  gi\  e  me  simple  formulae  for  calculating 
(a)  distance  of  object — viz.,  house  or  town,  (b)  height  of  same,  wbh 
lens  of  given  focus,  the  corresponding  light  of  image  on  screen  and 
distance  of  screen  from  centra]  stop,  when  focussed,  being  known, 

(c)  is  there  a  method  through  using  two  lenses — viz.,  whole  and 
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single  combination,  knowing  differences  of  focus  and  image? — 
Progressive. 

(a  and  b)  The  ordinary  law  of  conjugate  foci  will  give  these 
dimensions.  (Subtract  focal  length  of  Tens  from  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  plate  and  lens  and  divide  the  difference  into  the  focal  length. 
The  result  is  the  proportion  of  object  to  image  and  also  of  distance 
of  object  to  distance  of  image.  The  most  accurate  method  is  to 
focus  sharply  on  infinity  and  then  measure  the  extra  extension  of 
the  camera  when  focussing  on  the  given  object.  Thus,  suppose  the 
focal  length  to  be  6  inches  and  the  extra  extension  ^-inch.  Six 
inches  divided  by  ^-inch.  equals  24,  therefore  the  height  of  the 
object  is  24  times  that  of  the  image,  and  the  distance  is  24  times 
the  distance  of  plate  from  node  of  lens.  This  method  cannot  be 
applied  if  the  extra  extension  is  so  small  as  to  be  unmeasurable, 
and  in  such  a  case  we  cannot  suggest  a  method,  (c)  We  do  not 
know  of  any  method,  based  on  the  factors  you  mention,  but  one 
might  perhaps  be  devised.  The  safest  method  of  all  in  practice  is 
to  place  a  scale  or  rod  of  known  length  against  the  subject  and 
photograph  this  with  it.  The  scale  of  reduction  is  then  clearly 
indicated. 

Defective  Negative. — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  point 
out  any  error  on  the  enclosed  negative  and  a  remedy  for  the 
blotchy  surface.  The  plate  is  developed  with  metol-hydroquinone 
and  fixed  in  hypo,  1  lb.  to  40  ozs.  water  and  alum  ^  lb.  I  seem 
to  have  most  of  my  negatives  coming  blotchy  this  last  few  days, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  will  point  out  where  I  have  gone  wrong. 
I  may  say  I  have  been  taking  photos  this  last  five  or  six  years  and 
have  not  experienced  anything  like  this  before. — Negative. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  done  to  remedy  the  marks,  as  the  gela¬ 
tine  is  partly  destroyed.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  plate  had 
been  treated  with  hot  water.  In  any  case,  your  fixing  bath  is  twice 
as  strong  as  it  should  be,  and  the  alum  should  be  left  out.  If  you 
get  the  same  effect  with  weaker  fixing  bath  and  solutions  at  normal 
temperature  you  had  better  refer  the  matter  to  the  plate  makers. 

Old  Negatives. — -We  have  a  quantity  of  old  negative  glass,  and, 
wishing  to  dispose  of  same,  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  furnish 
us  with  the  address  of  a  buyer. — McNamara  and  Son. 

Chas.  Bowen,  58,  Grove  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

Jewelling  Tinsel. — Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  a  firm 
who  supply  tinsel  for  jewelling  postcards?  They  used  to  advertise 
in  your  columns,  but  apparently  do  not  do  so  now. — O.  Tesla. 

Reinemann  and  Co.,  7,  New  Zealand  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Portrait  Lens.— I  have  lately  bought  a  second-hand  lens,  which 
was  advertised  as  Dallmeyer’s  l.B.  extra  quick  acting  patent 
portrait  lens,  /‘/3.15.  When  I  test  the  same  I  find  it  is  6  in.  focus, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  front  glass  is  only  If  in.,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  working  at  /’/3.4.  In  Dallmeyer’s  list  the  l.B.  is  described 
as  2  in.  diameter  and  works  at  /“/3.  The  lens  I  have  bought  is 
only  engraved  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  4307,  London.  Is  it  a  genuine 
Dallmeyer  lens,  and  should  I  be  justified  in  returning  it  as  falsely 
described  ? — P.  Sykes. 

YYmr  calculations  are  quite  correct,  and  a  6  in.  lens  must  be  at 
least  2  in.  in  diameter.  Your  best  course  will  be  to  submit  the 
lens  to  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  who  can  at  once  give  you  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  If  they  state  the  lens  is  not  genuine  you  can  then  send  it 
back  and  demand  the  return  of  your  money. 

Fixing-bath. — I  would  like  to  try  the  alum-hypo  fixing-bath  No.  13 
given  on  p.  5  of  your  volume  for  1908,  but  as  the  strength  of  the 
sodium  acetate  solution  is  not  given,  I  am  at  a  loss  regarding 
this  constituent  of  the  bath.  What  should  the  strength  of  this 
solution  be? — Red  Pine  (Ontario,  Canada). 

There  was  an  error  in  the  formula.  The  latter  should  read:  — 


Chrome  alum  .  24  grs. 

Hypo  .  If  ozs. 

Sodium  acetate  .  80  grs. 

Water  .  7  ozs. 


Reversed  Paper  Print. — Some  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
bromide  positive  print,  and  used  some  old  paper — it  had  been 
lying  about  several  years — and  an  ordinary  negative.  On  develop¬ 
ing  a  paper  negative  was  produced  instead  of  a  positive.  Can 
you  inform  me  the  reason  of  this? — S.  W.  Wilkinson'. 

We  have  at  times  heard  of  this  phenomenon,  though  we  have  no 
reason  for  putting  it  down  to  the  age  of  the  paper.  In  the  case 


of  negatives  on  films  (on  which  it  most  commonly  occurs,  in  our 
experience)  the  most  probable  cause  appears  to  be  exposure  to 
actinic  light  during  an  early  stage  of  development,  though  we 
doubt  if  that  could  give  ruse  to  a  print  which  showed  as  a  negative 
instead  of  a  positive  on  the  surface. 

W.  Cross. — From  your  description  the  apparatus  is  the  ordinary 
bar  burnisher,  and  if  in  good  condition  should  answer  its  purpose. 

F.  F. — Y’ou  can  use  fluted  glass  in  place  of  ground.  It  will  transmit 
a  little  more  light,  but  ground  glass,  if  kept  clean,  is  equally 
satisfactory. 

Postcards'. — May  I  beg  to  ask  if  you  could  tell  me,  through  the 
columns  of  the  “  B.J.,”  where  I  can  obtain  postcards  (from  my 
own  negatives)  similar  to  the  one  enclosed.  I  often  take  nega¬ 
tives  of  local  events  and  require  to  produce  postcards  in  a  fairly 
large  quantity  to  retail  at  one  penny  each,  and  any  photographic 
postcards  produced  by  actual  photography  cannot  be  produced  (as 
you  know)  at  anything  like  one  penny  each.  If  you  will  carefully 
look  at  the  enclosed  postcard  it  seems  a  sort  of  lithographic  ink 
about  the  same  colour  as  a  P.O.F.  tone,  and  then  varnished  over, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  name  me  any  firm  that 
does  this  work.  (2)  A  studio  24ft.  long  by  12ft.  wide  by  12ft. 
high,  facing  north  (glass  side),  and  to  use  both  ends.  Would  you 
please  state  the  distance  required  (opaque)  from  beginning  of 
glass  to  background,  both  at  top  and  side? — Nodyarg. 

(1)  The  print  sent  is  a  photograph  glazed  by  being  squeegeed 
on  a  glass  plate.  It  is  not  a  mechanical  print.  If  you  refer  to  i 
the  index  of  advertisers  in  the  “  Almanac  ”  you  will  see  the- i 
addresses  of  several  who  produce  postcards  for  the  trade.  (2) 1 
About  5ft.  top,  at  either  end,  and  4ft.  at  the  sides  will  be  good 
proportions  to  be  opaque  for  that  size  studio  lighted  from  the' 
north. 


School  Photography. — We  are  sure  that  many  photographers  will 
re-echo  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  recent  correspondent  of  the 
“  School  Guardian  ”  in  reference  to  the  annoyance  caused  by  itinerant | 
photographers.  “School  Manager”  writes:  — 

“  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  school  managers  and  educationists 
generally  to  the  increasing  exploitation  of  our  schools  by  itinerant 
photographers  for  purposes  of  private  profit. 

“In  one  of  the  schools  with  which  I  am  connected  no  fewer  than 
four  applications  for  permission  to  enter  the  school-room  have  been 
received  from  various  photographic  companies  within  the  last  month. 

“  In  each  case  the  privilege  was  sought  on  ‘  educational  grounds,’ 
which,  on  inquiry,  proved  to  be  (1)  selling  photographs  to  children, 
(2)  printing  photographs  in  a  journal  published  by  the  photographers . 

“  In  addition,  I  am  informed  by  a  fellow-manager  in  the  South  oi 
England  that  one  firm  is  making  further  profit  by  disposing  of  the) 
rights  of  copyright,  which  I  understand  belong  to  the  owners  of  th 
schools. 

“  As  the  taking  of  photographs  undoubtedly  entails  great  inte 
ruption  of  school  work,  and  as  all  legitimate  requirements  for  scho 
purposes  are  already  adequately  supplied  by  local  photographers, 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  true  interests  of  education,  tl 
evil  indicated  may  be  promptly  suppressed  by  the  various  loc 
authorities.” 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  cure  received  subjei 
to  the  appro/cal  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserts 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  » 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

An  ingenious  use  is  made  of  the  telephoto  principle  by  Dr.  H. 
Harting  who  employs  a  very  low-power  telephoto  lens  in  front  of 
the  ordinary  objective  as  a  means  of  focussing  on  various  distances. 
The  attachment  amounts  to  the  provision  of  a  whole  series  of 
i  “magnifiers”  by  simply  altering  the  separation  between  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive  of  the  attachment,  the  focal  lengths  thus  produced 
being  equal  to  the  distances  of  the  object  photographed.  (P.  492.; 
Some  editorial  notes  on  this  new  method  and  on  the  matter  of 
exposure  in  telephoto  work  appear  on  p.  490. 

Messrs.  Spesight  are  inviting  photographers  to  their  Bond  Street 
galleries  before  'the  close  of  the  present  exhibition  of  “Fair  Chil¬ 
dren,”  lately  reviewed  at  great  length  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
Press.  (P.  504.) 

A  German  photographer  has  patented  the  use  of  a  black  mirror 
placed  before  the  sitter  in  a.  dark  chamber,  which  also  contains  the 
camera.  The  device  is  employed  to  allow  the  sitter  to  see  himself 
at  the  time  of  being  photographed,  the  camera  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  being  both  hidden  from  view.  (P.  502.) 

“Impressionism,”  '‘Free  Sittings,”  and  the  “Speed-numbers  of 
Plates”  are  treated,  among  other  topics,  under  “Correspondence. 
(P.  505.)  _  .  . 

Some  hints  on  the  colouring  of  photographs  by  Miss  Elsie 
Debenham  appear  on  p.  491. 

The  Dresden  Exhibition. — We  review  on  p.  496  the  trade 
section  of  the  exhibition,  in  which  are  181  separate  stalls  or 
galleries,  the  majority  by  German  firms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  apparatus  shown  at 
Dresden  for  the  explanation  of  elementary  facts  of  photography  and 
colour  appears  on  p.  499. 

Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  draws  attention,  in  a  letter  on  _p.  505,  to  the 
assistance  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now  giving  to  British 
exhibitors.  In  connection  with  the  International  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Brussels  next  year  a  Royal  Commission  has  further  been 
appointed  to  assist  English  firms.  (P.  505.) 

A  further  instalment  of  the  paper  on  the  measurement  of  shutfcei 
speeds  by  Herr  Paul  Thieme  makes  particularly  clear  toe  very 
different  Tesults  obtarned  with  a  focal-plane  shutter  when  meas ru¬ 
ing  speeds  by  methods  involving  the  photography  of  an  object 
moving  in  a  circle.  (P  493  )  .  , 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  recent  .statement  in  reference  to  tic 
action  of  reducers  on  i-he  snip  bide  toned  prints.  Both  iodine- 
cyanide  and  acid  bichromate  will  reduce  the  sepia  image.  (1.  4oa.) 

The  prospectus  of  the  Photographic  Salon  now  published  gni^ 
the  names  of  the  Organising  Committee.  A  Selecting  ho  mini  ee  .s 
to  be  formed  from  members  of  the  Linked  Ring.  (P.  489.,- 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  In  the  prospectus  of  the  seventeenth 

Photographic  “  Photographic  Salon,”  the  Linked 

Ring,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
announces  to  the  public  the  constitution  of  an  “  organis¬ 
ing  ”  committee  composed  as  follows:  — 

Malcolm  Arbitthnot,  George  Davison, 

Walter  Benington,  Charles  H.  L.  Emanuel, 

Reginald  Craigie,  F.  J.  Mortimer. 

The  names  of  the  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
avowal  on  the  entry  form  that  “  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  to  all  pictures  submitted,”  will  do  much  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Salon.  Evidently 
the  events  of  last  year  are  not  to  be  repeated,  and  although 
the  Linked  Ring  would  have  done  well,  we  think,  to  have 
effaced  the  memory  of  last  year’s  brusque  disregard  of  its 
supporters,  by  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
actual  selecting  committee,  it  has  done  the  next  best  thing 
in  making  it  known  that  a  committee  will  be  appointed 
from  among  the  members.  The  last  day  for  receiving 
exhibits  at  the  gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  is  August  30, 
from  10  to  6.  Messrs.  Selfridge  will  receive,  deliver,  and 
return  exhibits,  in  which  case  packages  must  reach  them 
on  August  26  at  latest.  The  prospectus  of  the  Salon  may 
be  obtained,  as  usual,  by  application  to  the  Hon.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Secretary,  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East. 


*  *  * 


Permanency  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  in  his  lecture  at  the 
uih  R.P.S.,  while  touching  upon  this  ques- 

Torfes  °  tion,  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  effect 

of  various  reagents  on  toned  prints,  but 
found  that  in  no  case  could  he  affect  the  print  without  first 
destroying  the  paper  support.  He  also  quoted  a  paper 
previously  read  before  the  society,  in  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  “  it  was  stated  very  definitely  that  it  was 


found  quite  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  sulphide-toned  print  without  first  destroying  the 
paper.”  We  are  unable  to  trace  this  paper  and  can  only 
find  a  communication  bv  Mr.  Harry  E.  Smith  (June.  1907) 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  toned  prints,  in  which  no  such 
statement  appears.  In  any  case  the  idea  is  so  erroneous 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  correct  it.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
several  reducers  that  work  very  satisfactorily,  while  it  is 
now  well  known  that  a  number  of  the  reagents  that  are 
used  to  bleach  ordinary  bromide  prints  will  attack  toned 
prints  almost  as  readily.  Bichromate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  a  familiar  example,  and  so  also  is  an  iodine  solution, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Starnes.  We  do  not,  however,  see 
that  the  application  of  any  such  solutions  can  be  any  test 
of  permanency.  The  great  cause  of  trouble  with  silver 
prints  is  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this 
naturally  can  have  no  effect  on  a  print  that  is  already 
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sulphided.  We  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  met  with  any 
instance  that  suggests  impermanency  in  sulphide-toned 
prints.  Chemical  tests  are  almost  useless  as  tests  of  per¬ 
manency  because  the  conditions  are  not  parallel  with  those 
under  which  the  prints  are  kept.  Even  the  fact  that  simple 
hot  water  will  dissolve  the  image  might  be  taken  to  sug¬ 
gest  impermanency  if  the  other  reactions  indicated  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  The  use  of  mercury  as  a  bleaching  agent  does 
not  seem  to  suggest  possibilities  of  fading,  for  the  final 
result  is  no  doubt  as  proof  against  the  action  of  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  as  the  sulphided  silver  image.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  compound  formed  is,  however,  certainly  a 
rather  doubtful  matter. 

f  *  * 

A  new  president  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Photographic  Societies  has  been 
appointed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Stevens,  director  of  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art,  by  whom  the  Federation  should 
be  greatly  helped  in  its  work  of  organising  and  circulating 
an  international  exhibit  of  pictorial  work.  We  learn 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Taylor,  of  3223,  Cambridge 
Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio,  that  the  forthcoming  Salon  will  be 
held  in  the  art  galleries  and  institutes  of  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Indianopoiis,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ample  representa¬ 
tion  will  be  obtained  from  England.  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward  has  consented  to  act  as  commissioner. 

* 
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Parallelism  This  problem  seems  to  have  aroused 

of  much  interest  of  late,  both  in  our 

columns  and  those  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  it  seems  to  form  a  most  effective  trap  .for  the 
unwary.  The  last  suggestion  we  have  seen  made  is  that 
plate  and  copy  must  be  parallel  if  all  four  corners  of  the 
plate  show  maximum  sharpness  at  full  aperture.  Setting 
aside  the  facts,  first,  that  depth  of  focus  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  “  maximum  sharpness,”  excepting  with 
very  large  apertures,  and,  second,  that  it  is  difficult  to  use 
the  essential  focussing  magnifier  near  the  corners  of  the 
plate,  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition  of  equal  sharpness 
can  easily  be  obtained  when  object  and  plate  are  at  quite 
a  decided  angle  with  one- another.  If  the  axis  of  the  lens 
is  not  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  object,  and  the  test 
does  not  in  any  way  ensure  its  being  so,  then  sharp  focus 
in  all  four  corners  can  still  be  secured  by  inclining  the 
plate  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  object.  This  well- 
known  fact  has  evidently  been  overlooked  by  the  writer 
who  has  suggested  the  method  referred  to.  Up  to  the 
present  only  two  or  three  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
proposed  have  proved  to  be  accurate  and  scientifically 
sound,  and  these  are  all  more  or  less  unfamiliar  and 
unusual,  though  the  problem  is  a  very  common  one.  It 
has  been  tackled  and  solved  in  practice  somehow  or  other 
by  numberless  workers,  but  apparently  it  is  the  all- 
powerful  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  that  has  been  their  guide. 

*  *  * 


Diaphragm  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  suggests  that 
an<*  an  f/8  lens  on  account  of  the  depth  of 

Shu^ter^ne  field  it  gives  will  best  serve  the  purposes 

of  the  average  amateur,  and  then  asks — - 
Why  set  this  lens  in  a  diaphragm  shutter  which  reduces 
its  already  low  intensity  to  that  of  an  effective  f/11?  Why 
not  fit  a  focal-plane  shutter  which  will  enable  us  to  use  the 
full  intensity  of  the  lens?  This  writer  is  evidently  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  old  fallacy  that  a  focal-plane  shutter  has 
an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.,  while  he  is  also  underrating 
the  possibilities  of  diaphragm  shutters.  It  is  suggested 


that  the  ideal  camera  for  the  ordinary  amateur  is  one  with 
a  sliutter  accurately  timed  up  to  1-iOOth  second,  and,  as ' 
things  are  at  present,  we  believe  that  a  modern  diaphragm 
strutter  will  fulfil  this  writer’s  ideal  as  well  as  any  focal- 
plane  shutter.  He  asks  for  a  cheap  focal-plane  shutter, 
but  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  one  costing  much 
less  than  a  “  Compound  ”  or  “  Koilos  ”  shutter,  to  mention 
two  only  of  the  diaphragm  shutters  available,  would  be  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  A  focal-plane  shutter  that  is  not  j 
thoroughly  well  made  and  adjusted  may  be  a  most  trouble¬ 
some  and  inconvenient  piece  of  apparatus.  We  have  j 
had  some  experience  of  cheap  shutters  of  this  pattern  and 
have  also  discovered  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  them.  A  j 
good  shutter  is  a  most  essential  adjunct  to  the  camera,  and 
if  the  focal-plane  variety  is  preferred  then  a  good  shutter  i 
can  never  be  a  very  cheap  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  make  excellent  diaphragm  shutters  at  a  very 
low  cost,  and  for  moderate  speeds  these  patterns  are  rs 
serviceable  and  reliable  as  can  be  wished.  In  fact,  if  a 
large  enough  shutter  is  selected  we  consider  the  diaphragm  j 
likelv  to  be  preferable  to  the  focal-plane,  for  moderate  ex-  > 
posures  at  any  rate.  The  usual  fault  is  that  a  desire  for  1 
undue  compactness  leads  makers  to  fit  the  lens  in  the 
smallest  size  shutter  that  will  take  it,  whereas  the  proper  ' 
course  is  to  use  the  biggest  shutter  that  the  camera  will 
take,  and  disregard  the  smallness  of  the  lens.  Very  high  ' 
efficiency  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  even  with  the  short 
exposures. 


SOME  TELEPHOTO  MATTERS  OF  CURRENT 

INTEREST. 

Captain  Owen  Wheeler’s  paper  on  “  The  Practical  Side  of 
Telephotography  ”  which  he  read  at  the  R.P.S.  recently  j 
gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  discussion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  exposure.  Theoretically,  it  can 
be  shown  that  exposure  should  always  varv  with  the  square 
of  the  magnification,  or  that  it  should  be  equal  to  the 
exposure  required  by  the  positive  lens  alone  on  the  same 
subject  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  magnification.  The 
accuracy  of  this  rule  has  often  been  questioned,  but  with, 
we  think,  very  little  reason.  Those  who  spoke  at  ttie 
meeting,  including  the  lecturer,  supported  the  rule,  but 
with  certain  qualifications,  and  it  is  just  on  this  matter 
of  qualification  that  ideas  seem  to  differ.  Our  own  view 
is  that  the  rule  is  correct  without  any  qualification,  if  it  , 
is  interpreted  literally,  and  that  the  troubles  commonly 
met  with  arise  from  a  misapplication  of  the  rule.  In  othei 
words,  the  worker  often  fails  to  ascertain  correctly  ihe 
exposure  required  by  the  positive  lens  used  alone.  He 
almost  invariably  over-estimates  it,  and  the  error  being 
multiplied  becomes  a  very  considerable  one  with  the  tele¬ 
photo  exposure. 

The  telephoto  lens,  of  course,  only  covers  a  very  small 
angle,  and  only  includes  a  very  small  portion  of  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  much  more  comprehensive  view  included 
by  the  positive  lens  used  alone.  In  ordinary  conditions, 
exposure  with  the  positive  lens  is  not  regulated  for  insig¬ 
nificant  distant  objects,  but  for  the  view  as  a  whole.  A 
small  distant  building  is  ignored,  because  if  we  regulated 
exposure  by  it  the  rest  of  the  picture  would  be  badly 
under-exposed;  yet- this  small  distant  building  is  probably 
the  only  thing  we  intend  to  include  in  the  telephoto  view, 
and  it  should  therefore  be  the  only  thing  considered  when 
estimating  exposure.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  esti¬ 
mating  exposure  in  telephotography  we  must  throughout 
consider  only  those  portions  of  the  subject  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  appear  in  the  telephotograph.  This  is  just  where 
the  mistake  is  usually  made.  The  exposure  for  the  positive 
lens  is  estimated  just  as  if  an  exposure  is  to  be  made  upon 
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ie  whole  view  included  by  that  lens,  instead  of  upon  the 
bry  small  portion  of  it  that  is  destined  to  appear  in  the 
dephotograph. 

There  is  another  source  of  error  in  regard  to  exposure 
iat  was  not  referred  to  at  the  meeting.  The  rule  quoted 
jsumes  that  the  diameter  of  the  effective  aperture  of  the 
ns  system  is  the  same  with  the  telephoto  combination  as 
ith  the  positive  lens  alone.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  positive 
ns  has  an  aperture  of  one  inch,  as  in  the  case,  for 
cample,  of  a  six-inch  lens  working  at  f/6,  then  the  tele- 
aoto  combination,  whatever  magnification  it  gives,  is  also 
orking  with  a  one-inch  aperture.  Another  rule  is  based 
pon  this  assumption ;  this  is,  that  the  f  number  of  the 
dephoto  combination  is  equal  to  that  of  the  positive  lens 
ultiplied  by  the  magnification.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
^sumption  is  liable  to  break  down  when  large  aperture 
Dsitives  are  used,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  nega- 
ve  lens  acts  as  a  diaphragm  and  stops  down  the  positive 
ns  very  considerably.  Quite  recently  we  noted  this  effect 
i  the  case  of  a  new  telephoto  lens  that  passed  through 
ir  hands,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  very  readily 
?cur  when  various  negative  lenses  are  used  in  combina- 
on  with  the  one  positive  in  the  way  advised  by  Captain 
Treeler.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  any  way,  but  it  is  very 
messary  that  the  operator  should  know  whether  the 
opping-down  effect  occurs  or  not,  as  otherwise  he  may 
b  very  far  out  in  his  estimates  of  exposure. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  unnecessarily  rapid  positive 
uses  are  often  used  in  telephoto  combinations.  If  the 
pgative  lens  will  not  transmit  all  the  light  that  passes 


through  the  positive  at  full  aperture,  it  is  obvious  that  a. 
less  rapid,  and  therefore  cheaper,  positive  should  be  equally 
serviceable. 

Another  matter  of  interest  touched  upon  by  Captain 
Wheeler  was  the  use  of  the  camera  at  a  fixed  extension 
and  the  production  of  various  degrees  of  magnification  bv 
changing  the  negative  combination,  fine  focus  being,  of 
course,  obtained  by  altering  the  separation  of  positive  and 
negative  combinations.  This  is  a  course  in  favour  of  which 
there  appear  to  be  strong  arguments,  for  a  fixed  extension, 
mav  be  a  matter  of  considerable  advantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rigidity.  The  “  Adon  ”  lens  is  an  example 
of  a  telephoto  combination  especially  intended  for  use 
with  cameras  of  fixed  extension,  but  in  its  case  the  degree 
of  magnification  is  very  severely  limited,  and  it  is  perhaps 
most  often  used  by  itself  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
telephoto  lens.  The  mention  of  the  “Adon,”  however, 
reminds  us  that  its  principle  is  made  use  of  for  a  quite 
different  purpose  in  the  new  focussing  adjunct  described 
by  Dr.  H.  Harting  in  an  article  a  translation  of  which  we 
give  on  another  page.  Dr.  Harting  suggests  the  use  of 
what  is  virtually  a  very  low-power  “  Adon  ”  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  sharp  focus  on  near  objects  with  fixed- 
focus  cameras.  His  idea  is  really  that  of  a  “  magnifier  ” 
constructed  on  the  telephoto  principle,  and  therefore  of 
adjustable  focus.  Its  magnifying  power  being  very  small, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffective  as  a  telephoto  lens,  much 
as  it  resembles  one,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  “Adon” 
has  too  much  magnifying  power  to  be  generally  useful  for 
simple  focussing  purposes. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  COLOURING  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 


v  colouring  I  do  not  mean  merely  tinting,  which  is  just  a  wash 
1  over  the  picture  with  different  colours.  To  obtain  a  bright, 
ishy  result  you  must  work  up  and  strengthen  the  shadows  and 
ilf-tones. 

I  would  like  my  readers  to  examine  a  person’s  face  in  a  good 
bht ;  and  many  who  have  not  done  so  before  will  be  surprised 
find  the  varied  tints  in  the  face.  To  be  a  good  colourist  you 
nst  observe  where  these  different  tints  occur. 

I  recommend  sepia  plat  as  the  best  to  work  on  ;  for  smaller 
"ads  and  miniatures,  ivory,  carbon,  or  bromide,  the  colour 
ust  be  sepia  or  brown  :  never  use  a  black  foundation.  There 
'e  a  few  things  to  be  remembered.  Do  not  try  to  cover  a  large 
iace  with  a  small  brush.  For  12  x  10  use  No.  6  to  8  brush  for 
ashing,  and  No.  2,  3,  or  4  for  finishing  and  putting  in  cheek 
lour,  lips  and  eyes.  Never  put  the  brushes  to  your  mouth, 
id  remember  to  hold  them  as  loosely  as  possible  ;  it  is  so  easy 
get  into  the  habit  of  clutching  the  handles.  Keep  blotting- 
iper  by  you,  and  use  it  if  you  have  too  .  much  colour  in  the 
’ush.  You  must  also  have  some  perfectly  clean  water. 

Avoid  the  use  of  Chinese  white  and  gum,  except  when  the 
cture  is  at  fault  and  needs  more  sparkle.  If  the  print  is  too 
irk,  you  may  use  a  little  gum  in  your  colour  for  the  shadows. 

To  wash  (which  is  to  be  done  first)  colour  should  be  mixed 
ist  medium  as  regards  strength,  and  used  freely.  A  ith  a 
rge  brush,  wash  the  colour  from  left  to  right,  then  back  again 
1  left,  dragging  the  colour  along,  each  time  coming  lowei.  Of 
•urse,  your  print  must  be  slanted  so  that  the  colour  natuially 
mins  downwards  ;  this  applies  to  the  background  in  paiticu- 
r ;  in  the  same  way  wash  the  face,  then  the  hair  and  diapeij . 
hen  this  is  quite  dry  the  background  will  want  another  wash. 
5e  face  should  look  a  little  too  dark  at  this  stage  ;  now  put 
me  shadowy  in  the  hair,  do  the  eyes,  put  some  colour  on  the 


shadows  in  the  drapery,  and  a  few  touches  of  purple,  red,  and' 
sometimes  yellow  may  be  added  into  the  background.  Very 
carefully  wash  the  pink  in  cheeks,  and  do  the  lips.  The  shadows- 
in  the  face  must  now  be  washed  over  with  shadow  colour. 

It  is  necessary  to  start  finishing  after  all  this  has  been  done., 
but  do  not  stipple  ;  fill  all  the  little  spaces  with  a  fine  brush, 
and  slight  touches  in  a  cross-hatching  style,  which  is  done  by 
holding  the  brush  slightly  sideways,  not  using  much  colour, 
and  keeping  your  brush  fairly  dry.  Join  up  all  shadows  and 
half-tones,  leaving  the  lights  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  drawing 
it  all  up  together  and  making  it  appear  lighter. 

Mark  the  pupil  and  the  line  over  the  eye  slightly  with  any 
dark  colour,  almost  black  ;  the  eyebrows  must  also  be  coloured 
according  to  the  hair,  but  never  alter  the  shape,  and  keep  them 
soft. 

The  following  colour  suggestions  will  be  found  useful  :  — 

Complexions. 

Dark. — Venetian  red  and  Roman  ochre  with  a  little  rose 
madder. 

Fair. — Scarlet  vermilion  or  light  red  with  pink  madder  and 
Indian  yellow  or  yellow  ochre. 

Shadow  Colour  (for  deeper  tones). — Indian  yellow  or  "Senetian 
red  or  rose  madder,  each  colour  to  be  used  separately  according 
to  complexion. 

The  neck  must  be  greyer  in  tone  than  the  face,  and  slightly 
pink  on  the  collar-bones. 

Arms  and  hands  must  be  of  a  pinkish  hue,  also  elbows. 

Hair. 

Always  try  to  have  a  piece  of  hair  to  use  as  a  guide  :  do  not 
I  pick  out  the  hairs  separately,  but  put  the  colour  in  masses. 

For  Brown  Hair. — Lights,  purple  hue;  shadows,  sepia. 
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For  Grey  Hair. — Mix  a  little  cobalt  or  French  blue  with 
sepia. 

For  Golden  or  Flaxen  Hair. — Roman  ochre  and  sepia.  A  little 
scarlet  may  be  added. 

For  Auburn  Hair. — Lights,  little  neutral  tint  and  lake ; 
burnt  umber  for  shadows. 

For  Chestnut  Hair. — Lights  and  very  dark  shadows,  slightly 


purple  ;  general  colour,  burnt  umber  and  lake.  Sepia  may  I 
added. 

For  Fed  Hair. — Venetian  red  and  lake,  or  burnt  sienna, 
not  very  red. 

For  Black  Hair. — Indigo,  lake,  and  gamboge,  mixed,  makes | 
nice  black ;  or  use  lampblack  modified  with  lake  or  indk 
according  to  shade  desired.  Elsie  Debenham. 


FOCUSSING  BY  MEANS  OF  A  LOW-POWER 

TELEPHOTO  ATTACHMENT. 


[In  an  article  published  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photographische  Rundschau,”  Dr.  H.  Harting  draws  attention  to  the 
advantageous  use  which  can  be  made  of  an  attachment  to  the  lens  whereby  objects  at  different  distances  may  be  focussed 
without  the  provision  of  any  moving  part  in  the  camera,  saving  only  some  convenient  device  by  which  a  very  small  degree  of 
separation  may  be  given  to  a  low-power  telephoto  attachment  placed  in  front  of  the  ordinary  lens.  He  points  out  the 
advantage  of  this,  method  in  the  case  of  small  fixed-focus  cameras.  The  following  translation  gives  a  description  of 
the  optical  conditions  which  require  to  be  fulfilled  in  making  use  of  this  system  in  practice. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


In  the  case  of  most  hand-cameras  sharp  focus  is  secured  by 
moving  the  lens  in  relation  to  the  ground  glass.  Either  the 
lens  is  a  fixture  on  the  front  of  the  camera  and  the  latter  is 
moved  by  rack  and  pinion  or  other  means,  or  the  lens-front 
is  kept  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  plate  and  the  lens 
itself  is  movable  within  the  necessary  range.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  this  latter  system  takes  the  form  of 
the  well-known  focussing-mount.  There  is,  however,  a  further 
method  of  securing  sharp  focus  at  different  distances,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  course  of  the  rays  is  somewhat  altered.  This 
system  of  focussing  is  adopted  in  the  Cooke  focussing  lens.  In 
this  system  of  three  lenses  the  first  is  mounted  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  to  very  small  extent,  and  the  focus  thus  thrown  back 
behind  that  of  the  lens  in  its  normal  state,  the  middle  and 
back  lenses  remaining  in  their  places.  This  method  of  focus¬ 
sing  has  not  come  very  greatly  into  use,  probably  because  the 
definition  may  be  very  slightly  impaired  when  the  optical 
system  is  thus  disarranged.  There  are,  however,  many  cases 


Fig.  1. 


the  object  is  from  the  camera,  and  will  further  dispense  wi 
a  collection  of  separate  lenses.  'Such  an  attachment  is  hei 
described. 

In  Fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  interposed  in  t 
path  of  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens  F  a  plate  having  parall 
sides,  but  composed  of  the  two  lenses  Lj  and  L2,  L,  being 
plano-convex  and  L2  a  plano-concave.  Both  lenses  being  form 
from  the  same  glass,  they  will,  when  in  contact,  have  t. 
effect  only  of  a  flat  plate  of  glass  of  parallel  sides.  Thereto] 
the  focus  will  be  set  back  only  one-third  of  the  total  thickne 
of  the  plate,  that  is,  one-third  of  d1  +  d2,  .and  this  set-hack 
the  focus  will  be  less  the  further  the  object  is  from  the  camei; 
When  the  object  lies  at  the  optical  infinity  for  the  particul 
lens,  the  rays  falling  upon  the  plate  pass  through  it  in  straig 
lines,  without  refraction,  and  there  is  no  alteration  in  t. 
position  of  the  focus. 

If,  however,  the  two  lenses  Lj  and  L.2  are  given  a  sligj 
separation  d,  the  effect  of  the  two  is  no  longer  that  of  a  fl 
parallel-sided  plate.  'Calling  the  focal  length  of  the  two  lens 


Fig.  2. 


in  which  the  ordinary  focussing-mount  cannot  be  used  ;  for 
example,  a  diaphragm  shutter  is  practically  incompatible  with 
a  lens  mount  of  this  description,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  very  small  cameras,  a  movable  lens-board  has 
drawbacks  from  the  point  of  view  of  rigidity,  whilst  still  again 
the  cost  of  either  form  of  movement  cannot  be  adopted  in 
cameras  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  On  these  various  accounts 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  supplementary  lens  as 
a  means  of  focussing.  These  have  already  been  used  in  the 
form  of  single  lenses  of  focal  length  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  into  sharp  focus.  They 
are  usually  issued  in  sets,  the  particular  lens  being  chosen 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  For  example,  a  lens 
of  two  metres’  focal  length  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  ordinary 
objective,  which  is  placed  in  focus  for  objects  at  infinity,  will 
bring  objects  at  two  metres’  distance  into  sharp  focus  on  the 
plate.  But  a  much  preferable  plan  is  to  have  one  optical  attach¬ 
ment  which  will  allow  of  sharp  focussing  at  wdiatever  distance 


/j  and  /2  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  combination  will 
given  by  the  formula  :  — 


(It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  purpose 
take  the  lenses  Lj  and  L2  as  infinitely  thin,  and  to  take  d 
their  separation.  Assuming  f1  and  f2  to  be  equal,  we  obta 
the  equation  :  — 

(2)  ~  =  ~2  and  fd  =  /j  2 

The  combination  of  the  lenses  L2  and  L2  thus  correspon 
with  that  of  a  telephoto  combination  of  which  the  positi 
has  the  same  focal  length  as  the  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  t 
ratio  of  positive  to  negative  is  1.  It  will  thus  be  seen  th 
by  altering  the  separation  we  can  obtain  any  value  for  t 
focal  length  F  of  the  system  of  the  two  lenses. 

Let  0  be  a  point  which  is  to  be  sharply  focussed,  the  sepai 
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on  d  between  the  lenses  Lj  and  L2  thus  requires  to  be  chosen 
i  that  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  is  equal  to  the 
istance  of  the  point  0.  0  lying  in  the  front  focal  point  of 
ie  system  Lj  and  L2>  the  rays  which  emerge  from  L2  are 
arallel,  and  are  brought  to  .a  focus  in  the  usual  way  at  P, 
ie  focal  extension  of  the  camera  remaining  unaltered.  For 
xample,  if  O  is  one  metre  from  the  lens,  the  focal  length  F 
lust  have  the  value  of  one  metre,  which  is  secured  by  choosing 
ie  requisite  separation,  d.  The  smaller  the  separation  the 
reater  the  action  of  the  front  lens  U,  and  therefore  the 
mailer  its  curvature  may  be.  With  d,  20  millimetres,  and  the 
bject  at  one  metre  distance,  we  have  :  — 

fx  =  v/20,UUU  mm.  =  141  mm. 

he  corresponding  radius  r  is  obtained  from  the  equation  :  — 
r  =  (n  -  1)  /] 

hen  n  is  the  refractive  index.  If  the  very  transparent  boro- 
ilicate  glass  No.  0.144  of  the  'Schott  Works,  with  the  refractive 
idex  No.  1.51,  is  used  :  — 

r  —  0.51  •  141  mm.  =  72  mm. 

Distortion  is  in  no  case  so  great  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
■ns  suffers  by  the  addition  of  this  supplementary  attachment 
}  long  as  the  lens  is  not  used  at  too  great  an  aperture  and 
t  medium  focal  length.  For  the  same  reason  the  thickness 
f  the  two  lenses  is  kept  small,  so  as  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
on  of  light  by  the  glass  rising  to  an  appreciable  quantity, 
till,  as  a  system  of  lenses  has  been  introduced  containing  four 
irfaces  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  necessarily  a  loss  of  light 
)  the  amount  of  20  per  .cent.,  but  under  ordinary  favourable 


conditions  of  lighting  this  difference  cannot  be  considered  of 
great  importance. 

A  departure  may  be  made  from  the  piano-parallel  formation 
above  represented  by  giving  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  telephoto 
combination  a  shallow  curvature,  thereby  allowing  of  small 
residues  of  aberration  being  avoided.  The  same  thing  may 
be  done  by  using  glasses  differing  slightly  from  each  other  in 
refractive  and  dispersive  power,  whilst  a  further  modification 
which  can  be  made  is  to  have  one  or  both  of  the  lenses  made 
from  the  yellow  glass  manufactured  by  Schott  during  the  last 
few  years  ;  the  attachment  then  serves  the  purpose  also  of  a 
compensating  or  contrast  filter.  The  whole  attachment  may 
be  fitted  in  a  mount  of  the  focussing  type,  care  being  taken 
that  the  mount  is  of  such  dimensions  that  it  does  not  act  as 
a  stop  and  lead  to  vignetting  of  the  image.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  cameras,  such  as  those  made  for  stereoscopic  photography, 
for  a  pjlate  of  107  x  45  mm.,  may  be  fitted  with  a  pair 
of  these  focussing  lenses,  so  that  even  when  lenses  of  large 
aperture  are  employed  focussing  may  be  done  for  the  foreground 
or  distance.  For  fitting  to  reflex  cameras  also  it  may  be 
preferable  in  the  case  of  a  large  lens  to  mount  the  latter  in 
a  fixed  position,  with  its  weight  balanced  on  the  camera  front, 
and  to  provide  focussing  by  means  of  the  above-described  attach¬ 
ment.  The  advantage  of  the  suggested  device  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  combination  of  lenses  may  be  used  for  any 
objective,  of  whatever  focal  length,  so  long  as  the  respective 
diameters  are  suited  to  each  other.  Also,  in  the  case  of  lenses 
which  already  are  fitted  in  a  focussing  mount,  the  use  of  the 
attachment  allows  of  objects  still  closer  to  the  camera  being 
brought  into  sharp  focus.  Dr.  H.  Hartixg. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  SPEEDS  Of 
INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

II. 

[In  the  following  translation  from  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen  of  the  second  portion  of  the  paper  bt  Hen  1  aul  Thiemo, 
which  we  continue  from  our  issue  of  May  21,  p.  397,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  made  a  series  of  oalculat.ons  showing 
the  different  results  obtainable  with  different  shutters  on  different  systems  of  measurement.  Eds.  B.J.  ] 


he  methods  of  measuring  the  speed  of  photographic  shutters 
ay  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  — Methods  in  which  a  moving  body  is  photographed. 

II.  — Methods  in  which  sources  of  light  are  photographed  at 
rief  intervals. 

III.  — Methods  in  which  successive  exposures  made  with  a 
lutter  are  compared  with  the  effect  of  one  single  exposure  of 
mger  duration. 

As  the  measurement  of  the  time  of  exposure  by  the  different 
lethods  depends  to  a  notable  extent  on  the  type  of  shutter,  it 
tiould  be  clearly  recognised  to  start  with  that  there  is  a  vital 
ifferenee  between  the  lens  or  diaphragm  shutter  and  the  focal- 
lane  or  blind  shutter  working  immediately  in  front  of  the 
late.  Whilst  the  lens  shutter  exposes  the  whole  of  the  plate 
radically  at  the  same  moment  to  the  action  of  the  light,  in 
lie  case  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  the  different  parts  of  the 
late  are  successively  exposed.  In  the  first  case,  therefore,  the 
me  during  which  the  shutter  is  open  may  be  taken  as  the 
me  of  exposure,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  focal-plane  shutter 
re  time  of  exposure  is  that  during  which  only  a  certain  small 
sction  of  the  plate  is  exposed.  We  are  speaking  now  of  ex- 
osure  as  a  means  of  producing  a  developable  and  sharp  image, 
nd  it  is  these  times  which  in  the  case  of  the  focal-plane  shutter 
re  those  given  usually  in  tables  of  its  speed.  The  shutter, 
owever,  remains  open  for  a  much  longer  time,  that  is  to  say 
pr  a  time  necessary  for  the  slit  to  traverse  the  whole  width  of 
re  plate.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  case  of  focal-plane 


shutters  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  what 
may  be  called  the  “time  of  exposure”  and  the  “total  duration 
of  exposure,”  since  this  in  the  case  of  small  slits  may  be  very 
considerable.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  shutter  having 
width  of  slit  of  2mm.,  the  actual  time  of  exposure  may  be 
1-1,000  of  a  second,  but  the  total  duration  of  exposure  in  the 
case  of  a  plate  7  by  5  inches  placed  vertically  will  be  1-10 
of  a  second.  The  blind  of  the  shutter  will  traverse  a  distance 
of  2  mm.  (the  width  of  the  slit)  in  1-1.000  of  a  second,  but  in 
order  to  traverse  the  seven  inches  of  plate  (180  mm.)  ninety  times 
this  time  is  necessary,  that  is  to  say  approximately  1-10  of  a 
second.  It  is  this  property  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  which,  in 
the  case  of  very  rapidly  moving  objects  the  images  of  which 
are  moving  on  the  plate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  slit  of 
the  shutter,  leads  to  too  long  an  exposure,  and  therefore  to  an 
unsharp  image.  An  example  of  this  is  a  ball  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  when  the  image  is  moving  on  the  plate  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposed  to  that  of  the  slit.  In  the  case  of  a  falling  ball, 
the  effect  is  in  the  direction  of  slioi*tening  of  the  exposure,  so 
long  as  the  width  of  slit  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  image.  Lastly,  when  the  movement  of  the  slit  crosses  the 
line  of  movement  of  the  image  on  the  plate,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  motor  car.  the  effect  is  to  produce  a  distorted  image.* 

Reverting  now  to  the  methods  employed  for  measuring  shutter 
speed,  already  referred  to  under  I..  namely,  that  in  which  a 
moving  object  is  photographed,  there  are  Several  variations  f 

*  In  each  instance  the  slit  is  assumed  to  move  vertically. 
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this  principle  which  require  to  be  considered.  In  each  case 
the  basis  of  the  method  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  a  prolongation 
of  the  image  of  the  object  as  a  result  of  the  time  the  shutter 
remains  open,  the  elongated  or  otherwise  enlarged  image  being 
measured,  and  the  speed  of  the  shutter  calculated  therefrom. 

(a)  The  moving  object  is  a  body  allowed  to  fall  freely.  The 
photographic  apparatus  may  be  directed  towards  the  wall  of 
a  house,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  stationed  at  an  upper 
window,  a  white  or  polished  metal  ball  is  allowed  to  fall  and 
the  shutter  released  at  the  correct  moment.  The  ball  will  then 
appear  £>n  the  negative  as  a  dark  band,  the  length  of  which, 
after  the  breadth  has  been  subtracted,  is  the  measure  for  the 
time  of  exposure.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  scale  on  which 
the  image  is  formed  in  relation  to  the  original,  which  is  easily 
calculated  from  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  its  distance 
from  the  line  of  fall.  The  velocity  of  the  ball  at  the  moment 
of  the  exposure  has  also  to  be  calculated  from  the  height 
through  which  it  has  fallen  by  the  well-known  formula 

c  =  v'  2  <j  h 

where  h  is  the  height  from  which  it  has  fallen  and  g  the  acceler¬ 
ation  due  to  gravity.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  influence 
the  movement  of  the  blind  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  has  on  the 
length  of  the  image  of  the  falling  ball,  but  still  more  im¬ 
portant  is  it  to  know  what  are  the  shortest  periods  of  expo¬ 
sure  which  may  be  accurately  measured  by  this  method.  If 
we  assume  the  somewhat  favourable  case  Un  which  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  been  made  at  the  moment  when  the  ball  had  fallen 
5  metres,  its  speed  will  then  be  10  metres  per  second — that 
is  to  say,  in  l-100th  of  a  second  it  will  have  moved  10  cm. 
If  the  ratio  of  image  to  object  is  1  :  100  the  image  will  be 
1  mm.  This  value  is  so  small  that  a  measurement,  to  be  any¬ 
thing  like  exact,  will  require  a  microscopic  measuring  eye-piece. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  method  is  quite  useless  for  very 
short  exposures. 

(b)  The  moving  body  is  a  pendulum.  A  white  or  metallic  ball 
is  allowed  to  swing  by  a  thread  in  front  of  a  dark  background. 
From  the  length  and  amplitude  of  the  pendulum  its  speed  at 
any  point  of  its  course  may  be  calculated,  although  the  calcu¬ 
lation  is  one  involving  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  process 
is  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  those  without  some  mathematical 
knowledge  and  patience.  Herr  Hans  Schmidt  has  recom¬ 
mended  an  extremely  simple  method  of  getting  over  this  calcu¬ 
lation  by  photographing  at  the  same  time  a  scale  representing 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  pendulum.  Examining  this  method. 
for  its  usefulness  for  short  exposures,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
a  pendulum  beating  seconds  (that  is,  of  one. metre  length,  and 
occupying  half  a  second  for  a  single  swing)  will  have  at  its 
lowest  point  a  speed  of  about  .8  metres  a  second,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1-100  of  a  second  it  will  move  8  mm.  If  we  are  photograph¬ 
ing  on  the  scale  of  1  :  100  we  thus  obtain  in  an  exposure  of 
1-100  of  a  secoiid  a  shift  of  the  image  only  .8  mm.,  which  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  falling  body  method  described  under  (a). 

(c)  The  moving  body  is  a  rotating  rod.  In  this  method,  due 
to  Eder,  a  rod  mounted  on  an  axis  is  provided  with  a  small 
reflecting  ball,  which,  on  the  rod  being  rotated  from  one  end, 
gives  an  image  on  the  plate  which  is  part  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  allows  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  being  measured  when  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
rod  per  second  is  known.  By  this  .method  much  shorter  expo¬ 
sures  may  be  measured  than  by  the  foregoing,  provided  that 
the  rod  can  be  rotated  at  a  series  of  fairly  high  speeds.  In 
the  case  of  medium  speeds  an  ordinary  bicycle  may  be  employed 
and  the  number  of  rotations  counted  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
This  latter  method  so  clearly  brings  out  the  difference  between 
the  lens  shutter  and  the  focal-plane  that  it  may  be  well  at  this 
point  to  examine  this  difference  more  closely. 

In  cases  where  the  light  obtains  access  to  the  plate  for  a 
considerable  time  we  obtain  an  image  such  as  that  shown  in 


Fig.  1.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  irna- 
pf  the  ball  has  moved.  When  a  shorter  exposure  is  (.riven  tin  ] 
are  obtained  images  such  as  those  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  ] 


will  be  seen  that  these  latter  will  indicate  the  same  time  o 
exposure  in  the  case  of  a  diaphragm  shutter.  This  time  wil 
be  ascertained  as  follows: — The  rod  making  N  revolution: 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


per  second  and  B  being  the  angle  subtended  by  the  portion  ol 
the  image,  the  time,  t,  in  seconds  will  be 


that  is  to  say,  when  the  rod  makes  10  revolutions  per  second] 
and  the  angular  measurement  of  the  arc  of  image  formed  is 
30°,  then 


t 


1  =  1 

10  X  300  ~  120 


of  a  second. 


In  the  case  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  however,  the  slit  of  I 
which  may  travel  in  relation  to  the  revolving  rod  in  the  three 
different  ways  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  it  will  be  seen  tha1 
the  above  formula  only  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Fig.  5,  in, 


Fig.  5. 


which  points  Pj  and  P2  of  the  arc  B  (representing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  slit)  can  be  regarded  as  one  point.  In  Fig.  6  the 
slit  has  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  point  of  light,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  a  greater  length  of  arc  than  that  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  exposure  calculated  from  the  above  formula ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  time  of  exposure  is  less  than  would  be 
given  from  the  arc  B  according  to  formula  1.  The  exposure 
begins  at  the  instant  in  which  point  P2  is  reached  (compare 
Fig.  8) ;  the  slit  then  has  the  position  shown.  Exposure  ends  at 
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the  moment  when  the  point  P  is  covered,  at  which  stage  the 
■slit  has  the  position  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  8).  In 
order  to  expose  a  zone  of  the  plate  corresponding  to  the 
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Fig.  7. 


Pj  F2,  the  slit  requires  to  move  through  the  projection  h  of 
the  arc  P:  P2  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  shutter  and 
also  the  width  of  the  slit  b,  for  which  purpose  it  requires  the 
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Fig.  8.  (Corresponding  with  Fig.  6.)j 

time  t.  We  thus  obtain  from  the  formula  for  the  uniform 
movement  only  the  speed  c  of  the  blind — namely, 
o  ,  h  +  b 

of  which  h  is  measured  on  the  plate,  b  on  the  slit  of  the  shutter, 
and  t  obtained  from  formula  1.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  blind 
is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  with  the  time  of  exposure. 
The  latter  is  the  time  T1  which  the  blind  requires  in  order  to 
run  the  width  of  the  slit  b — that  is  to  say 

T  =  - 
c 

or,  taking  the  value  of  c  from  formula  No.  2,  we  get 

b  •  t 


(3.) 


T  = 


b  -i-  h 

Similarly,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  9  we  obtain 

b  •  t* 


(4.) 


T  = 


b  —  h 
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Fig.  9.  (Corresponding  with  Fig.  7.) 

The  formula  must,  of  course,  apply  also  to  Fig.  5  if  it  is  of 
universal  application.  In  this  latter  case  h  is  equal  to  zero, 
therefore 

T - — t  •  i  e  T  —  t 

1  ~  b+h.’  •’  r< 

In  this  particular  case  formula  1  might  be  used,  but  as  it  is  a 

matter  of  chance  in  which  part  and  in  what  position  the  rotat- 

i  v slifc  k  *s  shown  greater  than  the  height  h,  as,  in  case  of  Fig.  7, 
*  sraaher  than  b,  but  these  ratios  cannot  be  ascertained  to  any  closer 
^-gree  of  accuracy. 


ing  ball  will  be  with  regard  to  the  moving  slit  of  the  shutter, 
it  is  best  to  adopt  formulae  Nos.  3  and  4.  The  following 
numerical  example  will  show  the  way  in  which  the  formula  are 
used  Suppose  that  the  arc  B  subtends  an  angle  of  30,  then 
for  a  lens  shutter  which  gives  a  result  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 


,  1  30 

t  nr  -  x  - 

10  3oO 


-77-  of  a  second. 
i8u 


In  the  case  of  an  image  such  as  that  in  Fig.  6,  the  distance 
h  must  be  measured  (amounting,  say,  to  20  mm.)  and  also  the 
width  b  of  the  slit,  equal,  say,  to  40  mm.  Taking  now  formula 
3  we  have 

rp  _  40  :  _  1 

“  40  +  20  ~  20  “  180  SeC‘ 


In  the  case  of  Fig.  7  we  obtain  from  formula  4 


T  = 


40 


40  -  20  20 


1 

=  —  sec. 
00 


To  summarise  these  different  results  :  — 

Lens  or  focal-plane  shutter,  with  the  image  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  1-120  sec. 

Focal-plane  shutter,  with  slit  and  image  movements  in  the 
same  direction  (Fig.  6),  1-180  sec. 

Focal-plane  shutter,  with  slit  and  image  movements  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  (Fig.  7),  1-60  sec. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Eder’s  method  is  much  less  suitable  for 
focal-plane  shutters  than  for  lens  shutters,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  here  mentioned. 

(d)  Dial  methods  of  shutter  measurement.  These  dials  are 
nothing  more  than  a  variation  of  Eder’s  method.  The  moving 
pointer  is  photographed  along  with  the  scale  over  which  it 
moves,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  measurement  on  the 
plate.  Everything  said  above  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Eder’s 
method  applies  also  in  this  case  in  connection  with  focal- 
plane  shutters,  and  the  four  methods  which  we  have  just 
described  include  the  chief  of  those  coming  under  section  I. 

Of  the  methods  classed  under  II.  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  author  already  described  (“B.J.,”  May  21,  1909)  and  that 
of  B.  Wiski,  described  in  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen,'* 
1908,  page  335.  This  latter  is  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  unsuitable  for  very  short  exposures. 
It  serves  only  up  to  about  1-25  of  a  second.  An  arc  lamp  on 
an  alternating  current  is  used  as  an  intermittent  light  source, 
the  arc  being  struck  and  extinguished  about  100  times  per 
second  with  great  accuracy.  The  intermittency  of  the  light  is 
not  seen  by  the  eye,  but  if  a  highly  reflecting  object  is  moving 
in  such  a  light  the  intermittent  character  of  the  latter  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  object  becomes  at  times 
invisible.  On  photographing  such  a  light  with  a  moving  camera 
a  series  of  points  are  obtained,  each  of  which  represents  less 
than  1-100  of  a  second,  the  precise  value  corresponding  to  each 
point,  however,  whether  1-200  or  1-150  of  a  second  unfortunately 
cannot  be  determined,  and  therefore  the  method  is  not  accurate 
enough  if  only  a  few  points  are  recorded. 

A  further  method  is  as  follows: — In  front  of  a  constant 
source  of  light  a  screen  containing  a  number  of  holes  is  rotated 
exactly  in  the  method  already  described  by  the  author,  so  that 
an  intermittent  series  of  light  impressions  is  obtained.  These 
record  themselves  on  a  film  stretched  on  a  roller  which  rotates, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  given  a  certain  shift  along  its  axis,  so 
that  the  images  of  the  points  of  light  are  formed  as  a  sinuous 
curve  on  the  film.  Exposures  of  any  length  may  be  measured 
in  this  way,  but  the  method  requires  some  complicated  mechan¬ 
ism  ;  at  any  rate  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  apparatus 
devised  by  the  author.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  used  by 


the  firm  of  Goerz. 

Of  the  methods  classed  under  III.,  in  which  the  shutter  is 
released  a  number  of  times  so  as  to  give  an  effect  comparable 
with  a  single  long  and  known  exposure,  that  of  "VYeber  may  be 
mentioned.  The  camera  is  directed  towards  a  bright  surface 
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illuminated  by  a  constant  light,  and  a  plate  exposed  for  a  time 
which  must  be  sufficiently  long  to  be  capable  of  accurate 
measurement — that  is  to  say,  must  be  at  least  2  seconds  when 
using  a  stop-watch  working  to  1-5  of  a  second.  A  second 
plate  is  then  exposed,  strip  by  strip,  pulling  out  the  shutter 
of  the  dark  slide  1,  2,  3,  cm.,  etc.,  and  at  every  stage  exposing 
by  means  of  the  shutter  a  certain  number  of  times.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  supposed  speed  of  the  shutter  is  1-50  of  a  second, 
100  operations  with  it  should  be  required  in  order  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  shutter  departs  from  its  markinor.  The 
dark-slide  is  withdrawn,  say  1  cm.  and  50  operations  of  the 
shutter  given,  at  2  cm.  opening  of  the  dark-slide  60  operations 
are  given,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  plate  has  the  following  series 
of  shutter  operations  impressed  upon  it — 50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100, 
110,  120,  130.  The  plate  exposed  in  this  way  is  developed  with 
that  which  has  received  the  2  seconds’  exposure  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  density  obtained  made,  from  which  it  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  which  series  of  shutter  operations  corresponded  most 
closely  with  that  of  the  whole  plate.  Supposing  that  this  was 


the  case  with  the  strip  which  had  received  80  shutter  opera¬ 
tions,  the  speed  of  the  shutter  is  obviously  1-40  of  a  second. 

This  method  of  all  those  described  is  the  one  calling  for  the 
least  apparatus,  but  there  are  drawbacks  to  it  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  only  useful  for  shutters  up  to  1-50  of  a 
second,  and  it  occupies  the  more  time  the  shorter  the  exposure 
required  to  be  measured.  Further,  a  comparison  of  the  den¬ 
sities  requires  a  practised  eye.  In  putting  the  method  into 
practice  care  must  be  taken  that  the  light  reaching  the  plate 
at  each  operation  of  the  shutter  shall  be  in  excess  of  that  just 
sufficient  to  give  a  developable  image.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  a  series  of  the  very  minimum  exposures,  even  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  will  not  result  in  density  comparable  with 
that  produced  by  the  sum  of  these  times  acting  continuously. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  each  single  exposure  is  too  great  the 
bands  will  be  in  densities  so  great  that  proper  comparison  can¬ 
not.  be  made  between  them.  The  brightness  of  the  surface 
photographed  and  the  stop  in  the  lens  must  be  used  in  adjust 
ing  these  conditions.  Paul  Thieme. 


THE.  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 


A  palace  specially  built  for  the  purpose  accommodates  the 
181  separate  stalls  or  galleries  taken  by  the  houses  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  great 
number  of  the  rooms,  many  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  exhibits 
of  a  single  firm  only,  might  have  proved  bewildering  in  making 
a  tour  of  the  building  had  not  the  organisers  so  arranged  matters 
that  the  visitor  is  compelled  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to 
another  in  a  certain  order.  Passing  in  at  the  main  entrance, 
one  may  proceed  straight  forward  up  to  the  circular  gallery 
or  rotunda  occupied  by  the  Kodak  Co.,  and  thence  to  the  right 
along  the  galleries  occupying  the  inner  portion  of  the  palace 
to  emerge  again  at  the  entrance.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  exhibits  are  reached  by  turning  sharp  to  the  right  or  left 
on  entering,  and  thus  traversing  the  galleries  which  lie  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  The  distances  which  thus  separate 
the  different  rooms  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  firms  which  have  two  separate  rooms  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  palace  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  them 
connected  by  telephone.  It  will  be  impossible  to  refer  indi¬ 
vidually  to  this  very  large  number  of  exhibits.  The  majority 
of  them  represent  German  manufacture  in  the  way  of  appara¬ 
tus,  plates,  and  papers.  Excepting  the  eminent-  optical  houses 
with  reputations  for  photographic  lenses  which  are  world-wide, 
there  is  very  little  of  interest  in  the  shape  of  apparatus.  In 
many  instances  the  actual  cameras,  chiefly  the  less  expensive 
metal  instruments,  are  actually  upon  the  English  market.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  more  expensive  patterns  of  hand  and  stand 
cameras  and  of  studio  apparatus,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  the  German  makers  have  come  up  to  the  standard  of  work- 

THE  TRAI 

No.  1  in  the  catalogue  of  the  trade  section  is  the  reading 
and  writing  room  most  tastefully  fitted  up  by  our  contemporary 
“Die  Photographische  Industrie,”  the  leading  organ  of  the 
trade  in  Germany,  and  ably  conducted  by  Herr  K.  W.  Wolf- 
Czapek.  The  room  is  most  comfortably  furnished,  and  con¬ 
veniently  provided  with  facilities  for  writing,  and  with  a  small 
library  of  photographic  books.  It  also  provides  copies  of  most 
of  the  current  photographic  periodicals,  and,  by  its  very  central 
position  in  the  exhibition,  provides  a  constant  emphasis  of  the 
association  of  the  press  and  the  trade. 

At  stall  No.  6  Meister  Lucius  and  Briining  exhibit  a  series 
of  the  well-known  Hoechst  products,  namely,  dyes  for  sensi¬ 
tising  dry  plates  and  for  the  making  of  filters  and  safe-lights. 


manship  of  those  in  this  country,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
shown  themselves  equally  active  in  improving  the  design  and 
movements  of  this  essential  portion  of  the  photographer’s  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  better  class  apparatus  for  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  the  most  notable  product  of  the  German  factories  is 
the  folding  focal-plane  camera,  which,  since  its  origination  by 
the  Goerz  factory,  has  found  many  imitators,  and  may  be  said' 
to  be  made  in  a  greater  number  of  varieties  by  the  German 
houses  than  by  those  of  other  countries. 

It  is  in  the  display  that  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  papers  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  trade 
section  at  Dresden  lies  so  far  as  the  English  visitor  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Dresden  itself  contains  a  large  number  of  factories 
of  collodion  and  other  papers,  and  the  numerous  galleries 
devoted  to  the  showing  of  the  very  finest  work,  not  by  the 
makers  themselves,  but  by  well-known  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been 
reached  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Firms  exhibiting  their 
manufactures  in  the  way  of  plates  are  comparatively  few  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  paper  trade,  but  those  which  do  ex¬ 
hibit — notably  the  firms  of  Schleussner  and  Richard  Jahr — 
offer  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  qualities  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  general  summary  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
trade  palace  at  Dresden  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  ir 
undertaking  a  detailed  review  of  every  exhibitor’s  stall  we 
should  be  rendering  no  actual  service  to  our  readers,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  we  select  for  mention  those  exhibits  which 
do  offer  particular  points  of  interest,  or  which  show  the  part 
being  taken  by  firms  well  known  in  this  country. 

:  SECTION. 

A  number  of  pinatype  prints  and  transparencies  in  colour  are 
shown  here,  with  about  an  equal  proportion  in  monochrome, 
which  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  multi-colour  ones, 
from  the  practical  standpoint,  as  they  show  the  very  pleasing 
transparencies  to  be  made  by  this  process. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Leonar  Works  of  Arndt  and  Lowengard 
(No.  12)  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  another  by  German 
houses.  Its  chief  products  are  gaslight,  bromide,  and  collodion 
papers,  in  all  which  three  media  a  number  of  excellent  prints 
—brown,  black,  and  red-chalk  in  colour — are  exhibited.  At 
the  stall  of  Goltz  and  Breutmann  (No.  16)  makers  of  reflex 
and  other  cameras,  we  found  an  introduction  of  notable  interest, 
namely,  a  folding  reflex  camera  quite  distinct  in  pattern  from 
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ny  other  on  the  market.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  makers 
3  to  retain  the  box  body  of  the  camera,  but  to  build  it  in  two 
iarts,  one  folding  into  the  other,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
pparatus,  when  made  ready  for  carrying,  is  nearly  half  that 
f  the  ordinary  reflex.  The  adjustment  is  very  nicely  con- 
rived  so  that  the  closing  of  the  camera,  including  the  placing 
if  the  mirror  in  the  correct  position,  is  all  done  by  turning 
i,  head  like  that  used  for  the  focussing  pinion. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Kodak  Co.  is  contained  in  the  large  cir- 
ular  hall  or  rotunda  placed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  trade 
milding.  The  whole  scheme  of  decoration  is  excellent  in 


The  writing-room  of  “  Photographische  Industrie.” 


every  way.  A  figured  fabric  is  used  as  the  wall-covering,  and 
the  different  sections  of  the  exhibit  enclosed  within  beading  of 
white  picked  out  with  gold.  A  floor-covering  of  J apanese  mat¬ 
ting  harmonises  well  with  this  scheme  of  decoration,  and  the 
whole  impression  of  the  exhibit,  despite  the  great  amount  of 
material  collected  in  it,  is  light  and  refreshing.  Around  the 
top  of  the  room,  forming  a  sort  of  frieze,  are  a  series  of  en¬ 
larged  photographs,  seen  in  the  illustration,  representing  the 
headquarters  of  the  Kodak  Co.  in  the  various  capitals  and 
countries  of  the  world.  As  regards  the  exhibits  themselves, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  include  the 


number  of  metal  cameras  made  by  Otto  Spitzer  (No.  21)  there 
is  also  shown  an  ingenious  stand  for  the  camera  which  may 
be  attached  to  a  fence,  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  other  object,  and 
thus  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  bulky  tripod. 

No  more  impressive  display  of  their  manufactures  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exhibition  than  that  of  the  Dresden  firm  of  Erne- 
mann,  which  occupies  two  large  galleries,  the  first  (No.  26) 
being  decorated  in  a  somewhat  lurid  scheme  of  ochre  and  blue, 
a  large  wall  painting  in  which  the  latter  colour  predominates 
occupying  the  end  of  the  room.  The  firm  shows  its  many 
excellent  manufactures  in  the  way  of  folding  cameras  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  reflex  cameras,  and  cinematograph  instruments.  It 
naturally  gives  a  good  deal  of  prominence  to  its  latest  pro¬ 
duction,  a  small  cinematograph  camera  made  entirely  of  metal, 
and  serving  not  only  as  a  camera,  but  also  as  the  printing  and 
projecting  apparatus.  The  whole  bulk  of  the  instrument  is 
scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  quarter-plate  box  hand-camera, 
and  not  much  more  in  weight,  and  its  working  parts  are 
evidently  of  a  kind  to  withstand  rough  usage,  even  from  those 
little  accustomed  to  handling  such  apparatus.  The  instru¬ 
ment  takes  100  pictures  per  metre — that  is  to  say,  twice  the 
number  of  the  standard  cinematograph  film,  and  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  6ft.  projection  of  the  results.  Apart  from  its  use  as 
a  pastime,  considerable  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  by 
teachers  and  educational  bodies  as  a  means  of  interesting  and 
instructing  children  in  many  subjects.  In  their  second  gallery 
(No.  49)  Messrs.  Ernemann  occupy  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
room  with  a  collection  of  the  working  parts  and  pieces  of 
material — wood,  metal,  and  leather — used  in  making  one  of 
their  cameras.  Here  they  show  also  cameras  for  process  work, 
including  one  adapted  for  use  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

The  old-established  Brunswick  firm  of  opticians,  Yoigtlander 
and  Sohn,  adopt  at  their  stand  (No.  34)  a  somewhat  reserved 
and  dignified  tone,  which  accords  well  with  their  traditions  in 
the  optical  trade.  In  addition  to  showing  the  many  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  way  of  lenses  and  prisms,  they  carry  the  visitor 
back  to  the  early  history  of  their  firm  by  showing  catalogues 
of  the  year  1856  and  later.  A  number  of  excellent  prints  and 
transparencies  of  portrait  and  landscape  subjects  are  shown  in 
demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  modern  ^  oigtlander 
lenses. 

The  Busch  Optical  Works  of  Rathenow  show  all  the  stages 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  lens  from  the  raw.  rough-cut.  and 
ground  glass  through  the  stages  of  polishing  to  the  final  cen- 


The  Kodak 

numerous  specialties  of  the  company  in  apparatus  and  materials. 

At  the  demonstration  table,  also  seen  in  the  photograph,  the 
manipulation  of  the  company’s  papers  and  of  its  daylight  system 
of  developing  plates  and  films  are  demonstrated. 

The  firm  of  Emil  Wunsche  exhibits  the  many  substantial  fold¬ 
ing  hand-cameras  known  to  users  in  this  country.  Another 
notable  piece  of  apparatus  is  an  immense  ladder  tripod  and 
camera  specially  designed  for  criminal  photography  :  the 
camera  may  thus  be  used  at  an  elevation  of  12  or  14ft.,  being 
pointed  vertically  downwards  upon  the  scene  of  any  accident  or 
murder.  The  legs  of  the  tripod,  including  that  built  as  a 

ladder,  are  made  to  fold  into  three  for  carrying.  Among  the 

'  ( 

t 


Rotunda. 

tred  instrument,  and  they  illustrate  by  some  excellent  diagrams 
the  features  of  the  “Bis-Telar”  lens  compared  with  one  I 
ordinary  type  as  regards  its  smaller  size  and  shorter  back  focus. 
The  exhibit  itself  includes  the  many  well-known  lenses  and 
cameras  of  this  firm.  Messrs.  C.  P.  Goerz  present  an  exhibit 
which  is  very  much  on  the  lines  of  that  usually  arranged  by 
them  in  this  country,  including  a  large  number  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  showing  the  great  resolving  power  of  the  Goerz  anastig- 
mats,  and  including  a  number  of  portrait  subjects. 

The  Zeiss  exhibit  (No.  50)  is  representative  of  the  many  opt:  al 
activities  of  the  Jena  factories.  It  includes  a  number  ■  f  en¬ 
largements  from  quarter-plate  negatives  taken  with  the 
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Palmos  ”  cameras  from  the  Zeppelin  airship,  and  Autochromes 
made  with  the  “  Ducar  ”  filter,  obviating  any  alteration  from 
reversal  of  the  ground  glass  when  using  the  Autochrome  plate. 
“  Yerant  ”  viewing  instruments  are  also  shown,  and  one  feature 
of  the  exhibit  is  the  way  in  which  the  construction  of  the  Zeiss 
lenses  is  shown  by  means  of  section  models  showing  the  curves 
and  separation  of  the  glasses.  A  smaller  theatre  in  which 
•  demonstrations  are  given  with  the  Zeiss  “  Epidiascope  ’  ’  pro 
jection  lantern  forms  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Dallmeyer  lenses  occupy  stand  No.  39,  and  include  the  por¬ 
trait,  stigmatic,  and  telephoto  objectives  which  are  sold  in 


•Germany  by  this  leading  firm’s  agents,  Messrs,  Carl  Simonsen 
and  Co. 

At  stall  No.  83  the  use  of  the  dry  adhesive  binding-strips  for 
lantern  slides  and  passe-partout  mounts  is  shown  by  the  maker, 
Dr.  Julius  Neubronner.  The  binding  strips  are  supplied  in 
rolls  of  from  25  to  50  yards’  length,  or  in  lengths  suitable  for 
mounting  the  various  standard  sizes  of  transparencies  and 
plates.  A  novel  form  of  portfolio  for  holding  and  exhibiting 
photographs  in  the  studio  is  shown  by  Oswald  Weisser  (No.  86a). 


The  portfolio  is  made  with  an  open  hinged  front,  and  contains 
a  series  of  mounts  each  taking  seven  or  eight  photographs,  which 
mounts  are  similarly  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the  case.  The 
latter  stands  of  itself  on  a  table,  and  the  series  of  mounts  can 
be  turned  down  one  after  the  other  when  showing  prints  to  a 
^  isitor,  both  sides  of  each  mount  being  available  for  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.  have  done  their  excellent  work  justice, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  visitors  to  the  Dresden  Exhi¬ 


bition  some  idea  of  the  work  of  professional  photographers  by 
exhibiting  a  collection  of  prints  and  enlargements  from  nega¬ 
tives  placed  at  their  disposal  by  a  number  of  leading  professional 
photographers.  Among  these  are  H.  Walter  Barnett  (London), 
Speaight,  Ltd.  (London),  Drummond,  Young,  and  Watson,  and 
John  Watson  (Edinburgh),  William  Gill  (Colchester),  Harold 
Baker  (Birmingham),  F.  A.  Swaine  (London),  Brigham  (Scar¬ 
borough),  Lena  Connell  (London),  Oscar  Hardee  (Chislehurst), 
Elwin  Neame  (London),  and  Noreen  Kirby  (Liverpool).  The 
portraiture  is  shown  in  the  various  media  of  bromide, 
platinotype,  and  carbon,  and  in  execution  of  these  processes, 
as  well  as  in  the  style  of  mounting  and  framing,  is  quite  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Messrs.  Raines’  standard  of  quality.  Messrs. 
Speaight’s  work,  portraits  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia 
from  the  sitting  given  to  Mr.  Richard  Speaight  at  Potsdam, 
should  be  specially  interesting  to  German  visitors. 

A  new  method  of  making  enamel  or  ceramic  photographs  is 
shown  at  stall  No.  97  by  Mrs.  R.  Fuhrmann,  by  whom  is  sup¬ 
plied  the  dry  plates  which  are  the  only  material  required  in 
the  process.  Photographs  transferred  by  this  method  to  wood, 
stone,  porcelain,  and  metal  are  exhibited.  The  many  chemical 
specialties  and  dry  plates  of  the  firm  of  J.  Hauff  and  Co. 
(No.  100)  are  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  these  well-known  products. 
At  stall  No.  102  Ganzino,  Ditta,  Namias  and  Co.,  of  Milan, 
show  a  screen  for  the  projection  of  cinematograph  and  other 
pictures  in  daylight.  It  consists  of  two  series  of  low,  thin 
partitions  running  at  right-angles  to  each  other  across  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  screen,  which  is  thus  divided  up  into  a  number  of 
cells  each  about  one  inch  square  and  about  the  same  depth. 
The  result  of  this  screen  was  not  shown  in  actual  working,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that,  although  projections  would  be  shaded 
from  diffused  light,  the  angle  over  which  they  would  be  visible 
would  be  very  limited. 

The  dry  plate  works  of  Richard  Jahr  (No.  106)  contains  a 
large  number  of  transparencies,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
technical  interest,  apart  from  the  testimonial  they  provide  for 
the  excellence  of  the  manufacture.  They  include  transparen 
cies  from  exposures  taken  by  ordinary  lamp  and  gaslight,  ex¬ 
amples  of  night  photography,  comparative  examples  of  ordinary 
and  backed  plates,  reproductions  of  colour  charts  with  different 
filters,  and  negatives  and  transparencies  of  a  series  of  interior 
subjects,  together  with  an  excellent  number  of  warm-toned 
lantern  slides.  In  addition  to  these  exhibits — representing  the 
“  Sigurd  ”  and  other  Jahr  plates — examples  are  shown  of  the 
interference  colour  results  by  Dr.  Lehmann,  of  Jena,  the  plates 
for  which  are  now  made  by  Mr.  Jahr.  A  fine  collection  of 
Autochromes  occupies  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Lumiere,  of  Lyons, 
who  also  show  a  number  of  prints  ujDon  their  various  well-known 
papers.  The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.,  of  London,  show  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  excellent  prints  made  on  “  Seltona  ”  and  other 
self-toning  papers. 

A  companion  pair  of  exhibits  are  those  by  the  firm  of  raw 
paper-makers,  Felix  Schoeller,  Jr.,  and  Gevaert  and  Co.,  makers 
of  printing  papers,  of  Antwerp.  Messrs.  Schoeller,  as  sole 
suppliers  of  raw  paper  to  Gevaert,  exhibit  a  large  number  of 
prints  made  on  papers  of  the  latter  manufacture,  whilst  Messrs. 
Gevaert  exhibit  a  similar  set,  with  intimation  that  the  raw 
stock  employed  is  that  of  Schoeller.  The  combined  effect  is  to 
provide  a  very  convincing  display  of  the  qualities  of  both  manu 
facturers’  products.  The  Gevaert  Co.  devote  a  quite  separate 
room  to  an  exhibition  of  prints  on  their  papers  solely  from  the 
negatives  of  professional  photographers,  and  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  professional  work  is  here  brought  together.  The  print¬ 
ing  processes  represented  include  the  m^ny  grades  of  the  Gevaert 
collodion  papers,  bromide  and  gaslight.  Some  interesting 
prints  are  shown  by  Emil  Buhler  (No.  116)  in  the  way  of  prints 
of  various  colours  made  on  a  direct  printing-pigment  paper, 
which  gives  pictures  of  a  very  fine  matt  surface  in  which  the 
half-tones  have  the  rendering  somewhat  appropriately  described 
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as  “pearly.”  Another  very  fine  collection  of  pigment  prints 
is  that  made  in  the  iso-called  “  heliogravure  ”  tissue  of  Alois 
Rieger  (No.  120),  which  very  closely  imitate  the  appearance  of 
a  photogravure. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  the 
parent  firm  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.  (which  even  Germans 
abbreviate  to  En  Pay  Gay),  is  big,  and  essentially  commercial. 
The  company  have  set  themselves  to  demonstrate  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  use  which  they  and  others  make  of  their  products  in 
the  way  of  picture  postcards,  show  cards,  and  many  varieties 
of  fancy  goods  (such  as  chocolate  boxes,  etc.)  embellished  with 
photographic  prints.  The  rotary  printing  methods  employed 
in  this  form  of  “  photography  by  the  mile  ”  are  emphasised  by 
the  exhibition  of  rolls  of  the  raw  and  printed  paper,  and  by  a 
huge  pyramid  said  to  represent  a  record  daily  production  of 
21,942  metres  of  photographic  paper.  In  addition  there  are 
examples  shown  of  three-colour  prints  by  the  company’s  pig¬ 
ment  films,  which,  however,  do  not  show  that  any  great  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  this  process.  The  company  also  demon¬ 
strate  their  new  “  Askau  ”  or  dusting-on  process,  in  which 
prints  of  any  colour  are  obtained  by  exposing  under  a  positive 
transparency  a  paper  coated  with  a  sensitive  mixture  of  rubber 
and  asphaltum.  This  form  of  the  dusting-on  process  has  the 
advantage  that  the  sensitive  film  may  be  applied  from  a  non- 
aqueous  solution,  and  in  this  way  employed  for  the  decoration 
of  all  kinds  of  surfaces — metal,  leather,  etc.  The  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  “  Askau  ”  process  for  multi-colour  prints  are  shown 
by  a  number  of  large  examples,  but  the  method  would  seem  to 
have  possibilities  also  for  the  making  of  prints  in  several  colours 
of  moderate  size. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Schering  (No.  124)  exhibits  samples 
of  its  many  chemical  products,  isuch  as  pyrogallic  acid,  hydro- 
quinone,  etc.,  and  of  the  “  Satrap,”  “  Aristo,”  and  other  brands 
of  printing  papers.  The  General  Paper  Co.  (No.  127),  of 
Brussels,  the  combination  of  the  factories  of  Blanche!  Freres  and 
Kleber,  and  of  Steinbach,  display  their  nroducts  on  a  most 
ornate  setting  of  cream  and  gold,  in  which  is  included  a  list 
of  the  many  Continental  firms  of  which  they  are  the  sole  sup¬ 
pliers  of  raw  paper  for  photographic  purposes.  These  include 
the  Lumiere  Co.,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the  Platinotype  Co., 
and  Kentmere,  Ltd.,  in  addition  to  about  fifteen  German  fac¬ 
tories.  The  well-known  Dresden  factory,  the  Vereinigte  Fabri- 
ken,  manufacturers  of  the  “  Crossed  Swords  ”  and  other  brands 
of  printing  papers,  show  the  qualities  of  their  products  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  work  of  leading  professional  photographers, 
among  whom  are  Diihrkoop,  Erfurth,  Grainer,  Pietzner  and 
Raupp,  all  users  of  the  “  Albumat  ”  paper.  The  only  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  a  British  firm  of  manufacturers  is  that  of  the  Ilford  Co. 
(No.  130),  which  contents  itself  with  three  or  four  enlargements 
of  considerable  size  on  bromide  paper,  the  quality  and  freshness 
of  which,  nevertheless,  make  an  imposing  display  even  after 
one  has  made  the  tour  of  many  galleries  of  prints.  The  Auto¬ 


type  Co.  (No.  131)  show  a  selection  of  portraits  and  landscapes- 
on  their  various  tissues.  In  the  exhibit  of  Trapp  and  Munch 
(No.  133)  there  are  again  represented  photographers  such  as 
Duhrkoop,  Grainer,  and  Rauft,  whose  work  on  matt-albumen, 
and  other  papers  is  as  fine  as  anything  in  the  way  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  in  the  exhibition. 

Among  the  stalls  of  apparatus  one  of  special  interest  is  that 
of  Gustav  Geiger,  of  Munich  (No.  140),  who  shows  models  of  the 
“  Ewon  ”  automatic  arc  lamp  and  of  folding  finders  and  adjust¬ 
able  tripod  heads.  The  firm  of  Siegel  and  Butziger  (No.  144) 
show  what  may  be  termed  a  triple  extension  dark-room,  designed 
for  use  in  hotels  or  other  places  in  which  space  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  consideration.  The  table  and  shelving  of  the  dark-room 
are  built  in  a  framework  which  forms  the  back  of  the  room, 
fitting  in  which  are  two  other  supplementary  frameworks,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  closed  and  provided  with  a  door.  These  two 
extending  frames  may  be  pulled  out  from  the  back  frame  in 
order  to  provide  “  at  the  full  extension  ”  about  three  times  the 
space.  The  exhibit  of  Ed.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf  (No.  149). 
includes  a  great  variety  of  lantern,  cinematograph,  and  projec¬ 
tion  apparatus,  among  which  is  an  arrangement  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  delivery  of  slides  into  the  stage  of  the  lantern,  the  slides 
being  fitted  into  a  carrier  which  can  be  actuated  so  as  to  drop 
them  one  at  a  time  behind  the  condenser,  the  previous  slide  at 
the  same  time  dropping  into  a  receptacle.  Hugo  A.  Schneider 
(No.  153)  shows  some  powerful  incandescent  gas  lamps  burning 
petroleum  under  pressure  and  mounted  for  use  as  studio  lights. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  apparently  is  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  system  has  the  drawback  of  producing  a 
hissing  sound  while  the  light  is  in  action.  The  Aerograph  Co. 
(No.  155)  exhibit  their  methods  of  spray  colouring  and  retouch¬ 
ing,  their  stall  being  fitted  up  for  the  constant  demonstration 
of  the  method  of  using  the  air-brush.  The  firm  of  Koebig  (No. 
178),  makers  of  machinery  for  photographic  plate  and  paper 
making,  have  put  down  quite  an  installation  of  these  machines, 
whilst  visitors  to  Dresden  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
their  factory  in  the  suburb  of  Radebeul.  Lastly,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  portable  flash-lamp  apparatus  of  Friedrich 
Schroeder  (No.  179),  which  is  now  made  in  an  improved  form, 
allowing  of  the  light  being  raised  some  15ft.  high,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  in  taking  flashlight  groups  of  large  size. 
The  Schroeder  lamp,  of  which  good  use  has  been  made  by  many 
professionals  in  Germany,  and  by  some  in  this  country,  has 
been  used  in  making  a  number  of  excellent  examples  of  por¬ 
traiture,  which  are  also  shown. 

This  concludes  the  account  we  can  give  of  the  trade  exhibits 
in  the  exhibition,  except  to  mention  the  two  shops  which  are 
arranged  one  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance.  These  are 
the  establishments  of  Oskar  Bohr  and  Louis  Lang,  both  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  of  Dresden.  Each  includes  a  dark-room,  where 
plates  may  be  changed  and  developed,  and  where  ordinary 
photographic  requisites  may  be  obtained. 


DEVICES  FOR  THE  AUTOMATIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
FACTS  OF  LIGHT,  COLOUR,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


II. 

[The  following  notes  complete  the  description  of  the  experiments  arranged  by  Dr.  Goldberg  fit  the  Diesden  Exhibit i  n  for  the 
popular  demonstration  of  the  elementary  facts  of  light  and  colour.  As  already  stated,  each  experiment-  i>  anangec  m  a  ea  met 


such  a  way  that  the  observer  is  able;  to  perform  it  himself. 

28.  Mixtures  of  Coloured  Grains. — Instead  of  distributing  the 
colours  in  lines  they  may  also  take  the  form  of  grains  spread  in  a 
thin  film  (Lumiere  Autochrome  process).  In  such  methods  the  grains 
collect  in  islands  which  are,  however,  visible  to  tire  eye. 

Experiment. — A  wheel,  composed  of  two  plates  of  glass,  fixed 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  closed  round  the 
edge,  is  about  half  filled  with  coloured  beads — red,  green,  and 


-  Eds.,  “B- J.  J 

blue.  The  wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  handle  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  front  of  the  wheel,  when  it  is  found  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  beads  may  be  mixed  in  this  way,  there  are  always 
present  numbers  of  “  islands,”  formed  by  a  number  of  beads 
of  the  same  colour. 

29.  Additive  Mixture  by  Coloured  Illumination  — Ce rtain  processes 
of  colour  photography  (Ives,  Miethe)  depend  on  the  combination 
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of  coloured  rays,  which  are  projected  together  upon  the  screen.  In 
principle  the  colour  mixtures  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  previous 
experiments  :  the  mixtures  thus  produced  suffer  from  dilution  with 
white  exactly  in  the  same  wray. 

Experiment. — Above  the  peep-hole  of  the  cabinet  (that  is  fixed 
inside  to  the  top  of  the  front  wall)  are  three  incandescent  lamps 
with  globes  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  A  mirror  fixed  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  cabinet  and  slightly  inclined  allows  of  these  being 
seen  from  the  peep-hole.  Below  it,  opposite  the  hole,  is  a  white 
screen.  On  pressing  the  switches  (outside  the  cabinet)  of  all  three 
lamps  the  screen  is  seen  to  be  illuminated  by  white  light ;  on 
using  any  two  pairs  of  the  lamps  together  the  effect  of  the  mixed 
colours  can  be  seen  on  the  screen,  the  lamps  themselves  being 
seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  mirror.  The  whitish  effect  of  the 
mixed  colours  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  case  also. 

30.  Subtractive  Colour  Mixture  by  Colour  Illumination. — Whilst 
in  the  case  of  additive  mixture  a-  very  whitish-yellow  is  produced 
from  green  and  red,  in  the  case  of  subtractive  mixture  the  result  is 
black.  In  order  to  mix  the  colours  in  the  subtractive  way  a  con- 
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Fig.  12. 


vient  plan  is  to  illuminate  an  inscription  in  colours  with  light  of 
different  colours.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  illuminating  the 
inscription  with  white  light  and  examining  it  through  various 
coloured  glasses. 

Experiment. — To  the  back  of  the  cabinet  is  affixed  a  printed 
inscription,  in  red  on  a  green  ground,  to  the  effect:  — 

“■  This  red  writing  is  black  on  white  in 

GREEN  LIGHT;  WHITE  ON  BLACK  IN  RED  LIGHT.” 

The  three  switches  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet  allow  of  a 
green,  red,  or  white  lamp  being  put  in  action.  The  effect  of 
subtractive  mixture  can  be  observed  by  using  either  the  red 
and  green  lamps  or  by  illuminating  the  writing  with  white  light 
and  examining  it  through  a  red  glass,  the  front  aperture -of  the 
cabinet  being  made  m  the  form  of  a  slit,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

31.  Subtractive  Mixture  by  Coloured  Particles. — Mixture  by  coloured 
grains  in  a  film  of  sufficient  thickness  leads  to  subtractive  mix¬ 
tures,  and  therefore  gives  blackish  instead  of  whitish  tones.  Mixtures 
of  printing  colours  and  pigments,  as  well  as  of  solutions,  belong 
to  this  class  of  mixture. 

Experiment. — A  glass  tube,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  is  mounted  on  an  axis  so  that  the 
contents  can  be  shaken  up  by  the  lever  affixed  to  the  outside  of 


Fig.  13. 


the  cabinet.  It  contains  a  green  solution,  and  above  it  an  oily 
red  solution,  which,  on  being  shaken  up  with  the  green,  rapidly 
separates  from  it.  On  putting  the  lever  into  rapid  action  the 
mixture  is  seen,  by  a  light  placed  behind  it,  to  be  a  dark  blackish- 
brown.  It  separates  in  a  few  seconds  into  its  two  constituent 
layers  of  red  and  green. 

32.  Pinlwle  Camera. — Light,  so  long  as  it  is  proceeding  in  one 
and  the  same  substance,  moves  in  straight  lines.  On  this  fact  is 
based  the  Simplest  of  all  photographic  apparatus — the  pinhole  camera. 


It  consists  of  a  small  opening  in  the  side  of  a  box,  at  some  distance 
from  which  is  placed  the  ground  glass.  Each  point  of  an  illuminated 
object  e.g.,  an  incandescent  lamp— sends  a  ray  of  light  through  the 
small  opening,  which  ray  passes  to  the  ground-glass  screen,  and 
there  illuminates  a  small  corresponding  point.  In  this  way  a  com¬ 
plete  but  inverted  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  ground-glass 
screen.  The  pinhole  camera  has  no  focus,  and  therefore  gives  invari¬ 
ably  sharp  pictures,  so  long  as  the  pinhole  is  small  enough.  If  the 
hole  is  larger,  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  becomes  unsharp,  since 
the  light  from  a  single  point  of  the  object  obtains  access  to  different 
parts  of  the  ground  glass. 

Experiment. — The  left-hand  side  of  the  cabinet  is  provided  with 
a  pinhole  of  adjustable  size,  a  lever  on  the  front  allowing  of  the 
hole  being  enlarged  or  contracted  by  means  of  a  sliding  plate. 
A  ground-glass  screen  is  placed  opposite  the  pinhole,  and  can 
travel  to  and  from  it  within  limits  of  about  4  inches.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  screen  from  the  pinhole  a  mirror  is  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  the  peep-hole  in  the  front  of  the 
cabinet  opposite  this  mirror  allowing  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  to  be  seen.  The  object  is  an  incandescent  lamp,  placed 
outside  the  cabinet,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  series,  in  the  adjoining 
cabinet.  (Fig.  13.)  On  moving  the  focussing  screen  the  image 
is  seen  to  alter  in  size  only  whilst  retaining  its  definition.  By 
moving  the  pinhole  lever  the  unsharpness  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  hole  is  seen,  in  both  cases,  by  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

33.  Laws  of  Peflection  from  Mirrors. — Light  which  meets  with 
any  object  is  divided  into  three  parts — (1)  that  thrown  back  by  the 
object  (reflected),  (2)  that  entering  the  object  and  absorbed  by  it, 
and  (3)  that  passing  through  the  object.  As  regards  the  direction 
of  the  light  reflected,  this  follows  the  law  that  the  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  at  the  same  angle  as  that  at  which  it  met  the  surface. 


Fig.  14. 


As  a  result  of  this  it  follows  that  an  object  reflected  in  a  mirror 
appears  to  be  behind  the  mirror,  and  at  the  distance  equal  to  its 
actual  distance  from  the  mirror. 

Experiment. — Two  peep-holes  are  provided  on  the  front  of 
the  cabinet.  An  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  a  little  to  the  , 
right  of  the  left-hand  hole,  being  mounted  in  a  screen,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  line  in  the  figure.  At  the  back  is  a  mirror,  and 
in  looking  through  the  right-hand  peep-hole,  the  reflection  of 
of  the  lamp  is  seen  at  an  apparent  distance  behind  the  mirror 
equal  to  the  actual  distance  of  the  lamp  from  the  mirror. 

34.  Bending  the  Light  in  a  Prism. — 'When  any  transparent  body 
(is  placed  in  the  path  of  light  rays,  the  light  is  bent  by  this  object 
altering  its  direction. 

Experiment. — The  front  of  the  cabinet  is  provided  with  two 
apertures,  A  and  B,  of  a  length  about  5  inches  apart.  At  the 
back  of  the  cabinet,  about  midway  between  the  two  apertures,  is 
a  red  incandescent  lamp,  the  light  from  which  can  be  seen  from 
aperture  A.  On  turning  a  lever  and  moving  a  prism  into  the 
path  of  the  rays  the  light  disappears,  owing  to  refraction,  and 
the  eye  must  be  applied  to  aperture  B  in  order  to  see  it. 

35.  Bending  of  Light  in  Different  Substances.—  The  angle  through 
which  the  light  is  bent  on  passing  through  a  substance  depends  on 
the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  contained,  and 
on  the  substance  itself.  Different  substances  have  different  powers 
of  refraction. 
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Experiment. — The  cabinet  is  made  with  two  apertures  on  a 
level,  A  and  B,  between  which  (in  the  cabinet)  is  placed  a  three- 
cornered  vessel,  containing  water  and  anisol  (oil  of  aniseed),  the 
latter  floating  on  the  water.  An  incandescent  lamp  is  so  placed 
behind  this  double  prism  that,  through  the  portion  filled  with 
water,  the  light  is  bent  to  aperture  A,  whilst  the  stronger  reflec¬ 
tive  power  of  the  anisol  brings  it  to  aperture  B. 

56.  Diffraction  of  Light  and  the  Spectrum. — Light  falling  on  a 
plate,  which  is  provided  with  numerous  fine  lines  like  a  grating,  is 
partially  altered  in  direction.  Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  refraction 
of  light  the  whole  of  the  light  transmitted  changes  its  direction, 
light  passing  through  a  grating  divides  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  proceeds  in  the  original  direction,  whilst  the  second  is  bent 
to  the  right,  and  the  third  to  the  left,  through  a  certain  angle.  This 
angle  of  diffraction  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  light. 

Experiment. — The  light  of  a  red  lamp  is  caused  to  pass 
through  a  fine  grating  of  800  lines  per  mm.  The  red 
lamp  can  then  be  seen  simultaneously  through  apertures 
1,  2,  and  3  in  the  front  of  the  cabinet.  On  turning 
a  lever  up  to  a  stop  a  lamp  is  brought  into  position, 
giving  both  blue  and  red  rays.  In  this  case  the  image  seen 
through  opening  No.  1  is  violet  (mixture  of  red  and  blue) ;  in 
openings  N)os.  2  and  3,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  and  blue 
images  of  the  carbon  filament  are  seen  separated  from  each  other. 
On  turning  a  second  lever  to  a  stop,  a  white  lamp  is  brought 
opposite  opening  1 ;  the  images  in  openings  2  and  3  are  then  seen 
spread  out  into  a  coloured  spectrum  band. 

37.  Diffraction  of  Light  in  the  Half-tone  Screen. — Diffraction,  as 
seen  in  Experiment  No.  36,  takes  place  when  light  passes  through 
any  series  of  fine  lines,  as,  for  example,  through  the  half-tone  screen 
used  in  process  work.  If  the  light-source  be  observed  through  such 
a  screen  a  system  of  small  spectra  result,  which  combine  to  form 
■a  cross,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  the  screen,  and 
therefore  rotating  with  the  rotation  of  the  screen. 

Experiment. — A  half-tone  screen  is  mounted  in  the  cabinet,  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated  through  an  angle  by  a  lever  on  the  front. 
On  observing  the  light  from  a  distant  lamp  through  the  screen 
the  former  is  seen  to  be  diffracted  from  all  sides,  forming  a 
cross,  which  can  be  turned  to  an  angle  by  turning  the  screen. 

38.  Interference. — Allied  with  diffraction  phenomena  are  those  of 
interference.  They  occur  in  the  case  of  an  extremely  thin  transparent 
film — e.g.,  beautiful  interference  colours  are  shown  on  soap-bubbles. 
Such  colours  frequently  occur  when  two  glass  plates  are  pressed 
together,  as  in  the  printing  frame.  Pressure  upon  the  two  glasses 
causes  the  formation  of  coloured  rings  (Newton’s  rings). 

Experiment. — A  printing  frame  provided  with  two  glasses  is 
fixed  rigidly  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  a  lever  operated  from  the 
front  allows  of  the  glasses  being  pressed  in  contact,  and  showing 
the  coloured  Newton  rings. 

39.  Absorption  of  Light. — All  substances  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  a  portion  of  light  passing  through  them,  and  in  this  way 
reducing  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Only  a  few  substances  are  known 
which  absorb  all  the  colour  elements  of  white  light  uniformly.  Such 
substances  have  invariably  a  grey  colour  :  among  them  is  the  finely 
powdered  silver  of  the  photographic  plate. 

Experiment. — In  one  of  two  apertures  on  the  front  of  the 
cabinet  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  allows  of  the  spectrum  of 
white  light  being  seen.  By  turning  a  lever  successively  into 
positions  1,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  light  is  damped  down  with 
films  of  increasing  opacity.  The  spectrum,  as  a  whole,  becomes 
feebler,  but  its  character  is  not  changed. 

40.  Selective  Absorption  and  Absorption  Spectrum.  Most  sub¬ 
stances  absorb  the  different  constituents  of  white  light  in  very 
different  degrees.  Most  of  these  substances  are  recognised  from  their 
more  or  less  strong  colour.  By  spreading  out  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  coloured  substance,  by  means  of  a  prism  or  grating,  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  the  substance  is  seen.  As  an  approximate 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  colouring  matter  shows  in  its  absorption 
spectrum  a  dark  band — absorption  band — which  is  the  complementary 
of  its  own  colour.  Thus  most  blue  bodies  have  an  absorption  band 
in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum,  all  red  bodies  in  the  green,  etc. 
The  rule  is  not  without  exceptions — c.g.,  most  green  dyes  transmit 
a  good  deal  of  red  light. 

Experiment. — A  series  of  eight  different  coloured  d^es,  mounted 
in  gelatine  films  upon  a  disc,  are  examined  by  looking  thiough 


aperture  A ;  aperture  B  is  provided  with  a  direct-vision  spectro¬ 
scope,  and  allows  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  each  material 
being  compared  with  its  appearance  in  white  light. 

41.  Alteration  of  the  Absorption  with  the  Thickness  of  Film. — 
When  examining  one  and  the  same  dye  in  different  degrees  of  thick¬ 
ness  it  is  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  character  of  the  absorption 
spectrum  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  film — that  is  to  say,  the 
absorption  spectrum  applies  only  to  a  certain  thickness  of  film  of  the 
dye.  Alteration  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of  a  dye  has 
the  same  effect  as  alteration  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

Experiment. — 'Two  apertures  in  front  of  the  cabinet  allow 
(1)  the  appearance  of  a  dye  solution,  to  be  observed  in  several 
degrees  of  concentration,  whilst  through  the  other  aperture  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  each  can  be  observed. 

42.  Dichroic  Substances. — In  many  cases  the  absorption  spectrum 
undergoes  such  great  alteration  with  different  thicknesses  of  film  that 
the  colour  tone  of  the  film  is  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Experiment. — A  wedge-shaped  vessel  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  dye,  and  may  be  moved  across  an  aperture  so  as  to  show  the 
different  appearance  at  greater  and  greater  depth  of  solution. 
In  the  case  of  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  the  colour  is  green  ;  in  a 
thicker  layer,  yellow ;  and  in  very  thick,  red  (mixture  of  methyl- 
violet  and  tartrazine). 

43.  — Absorption  Curves. — In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of 
the  character  of  the  spectrum  with  different  thicknesses  of  film,  the 
various  spectra  may  be  thrown  one  on  the  other,  and  their  features 
connected  with  a  line.  This  line  is  the  absorption  curve  of  the  dye. 

Experiment. — The  apparatus  is  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
spectrum  of  a  dye  formed  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  absorption 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

44.  Relation  Between  Absorption  Spectrum  and  Colour  of  a  Dye. — 
Two  dyes  of  similar  absorption  spectrum  are  necessarily  of  similar 
colour,  but  two  dyes  may  have  the  same  colour  and  appear  absolutely 
alike  yet  have  very  different  absorption  spectra. 

Experiment. — In  one  opening  A  of  the  cabinet  are  affixed  two 
green  glasses  of  identical  appearance;  the  opening  B  contains 
a  spectroscope,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  spectra  of  the  two 
glasses  are  altogether  different. 

- - ♦ - 

patent  news* 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  for  patents  between 
June  7  and  12  :  — 

Films. — No.  13,528.  Unproved  manufacture  of  photographic 
films.  Edwin  Brandenberger,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Flash-Light.— No.  13,331.  Improvements  relating  to  flash-light 
powders.  August  Lesmiiller,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Illumination.— No.  13,458.  Unproved  process  for  illuminating 
opaque  images  on  a  brilliant  metallised  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
projecting  them.  Charles  Depuis,  18,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London. 

Lamps. — No.  13,473.  Improvements  in  mercury  or  metallic  vapour 
lamps.  Henry  Andrew  Kent,  The  Poplars,  Maidstone  Road. 
Bounds  Green,  London. 

Mounting.- -No.  13,504.  Improved  method  of  mounting  plioto- 
graphs.  Harry  Robert  Betts,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Screens. — No.  13,508.  Improvements  in  light-controlling  screens 
for  photographic  purposes.  Joseph  Walter  Freckleton.  111.  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  13,649.  Improvements  relating  to  cinemato¬ 
graphs  and  like  apparatus.  Albert  Harrison  Moorhouse,  18, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Photographic  Images. — No.  13,666.  Improved  method  of  making 
photographic  images  divided  into  separate  elements.  Rudolf  Wid- 
ntann,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Pneumatic  Tubes. — No.  13,686.  Improved  automatic  device  for 
actuating  the  pneumatic  tube  and  shutter  of  photographic  lenses. 
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Charles  Dickens,  14,  Washington  Street,  South  Circular  Road. 
Dublin. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Sitjdio  Mirror  Accessory. — No.  3,763.  1909  (February  18,  1908) 

This  invention  relates  to  means  by  which  the  sitter  can  observe 
himself  as  in  a  mirror  at  the  moment  of  being  photographed.  A 
mirror  does  away  with  the  diffidence  or  shyness  of  the  sitter 
which  occurs  frequently,  particularly  in  children,  when  looking 
at  the  camera.  Further,  the  sitter  can  himself  exactly  adjust  his 
position,  as  he  can  observe  himself  in  full  size  in  a  mirror  before 


and  during  the  exposure.  An  ordinary  non-transparent  mirror 
arranged  beside  the  camera  is  not  employed,  but  a  so-called  black 
mirror  is  formed.  The  studio  is  divided  during  the  exposure  by 
a  glass  w'all  into  two  chambers,  of  which  that  in  which  the  camera 
and  photographer  are  located  is  but  little  illuminated,  whereas 
the  chamber  occupied  by  the  sitter  is  illuminated  brightly.  In 
this  arrangement  the  pane  of  glass  acts  as  a  mirror,  by  looking 
into  which  the  sitter  can  place  himself  in  any  desired  position. 

The  room  is  divided  by  the  colourless  plate-glass  wall  a  into 
the  camera-chamber  b  and  the  sitter’s  chamber  c,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  place  cl  for  the  person  or  group  of  persons  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  plate-glass  wall  is  preferably  movable  on  rails  s 
along  the  wall  e.  When  the  glass  wall  is  put  in  position  between 
the  camera  and  the  sitter,  the  illumination  in  the  camera-chamber 
h  is  diminished.  When  daylight  is  not  being  used,  the  artificial 
light  required  for  the  photographic  exposure  is  adjusted,  e.g., 
lamps  g  are  lit,  the  lamps  being  provided  with  shades  h  which 
keep  their  rays  of  light  from  the  camera-chamber. 

The  plate-glass  wall  thus  acts  a;s  a  black  mirror  and  conse¬ 
quently  allows  the  person  being  photographed  to  observe  and 
correct  his  position  and  expression  during  the  exposure  without 
being  influenced  at  all  by  the  view  of  the  camera  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  photographer.  In  addition  the  embarrassment  of 
the  photographer  in  making  the  necessary  manipulations  is  also 
done  away  with,  as  he  receives  sufficient  reflected  light  for  his 
work  from  the  chamber  c. 

If  a  tube  l  connected  with  an  instantaneous  pneumatic  shutter 
is  placed  in  known  manner  within  reach  of  the  sitter,  he  can  him¬ 
self  bring  about  the  exposure  at  the  correct  moment  by  means  of 
the  tube  m.  A  connecting  tube  n  admits  of  the  camera  being 
moved  in  the  camera-chamber.  Adalbert  Iser,  237,  Friedrich 
Strasse,  Berlin. 

Dark-Slides. — No  14,827.  1908  (July  13.  1908 1 .  The  invention 
is  a  form  of  dark-slide  or  plate-holder  which  will  not  perceptibly 
add  to  the  thickness  of  the  camera.  The  plate  is  held  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  formed  on  a  back  plate  adapted  to  fit  into  an  opening  which 
is  in  the  removable  back  of  the  camera.  The  back  plate  is  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  ends  of  the  chamber  and  provided  with  a  slot 
through  which  a  removable  slide  or  shutter  composed  of  compara¬ 
tively  stiff  but  flexible  material  is  inserted  from  the  rear  of  the 
holder  to  close  the  exposed  surface  of  the  photographic  plate.  The 


preferred  form  of  plate-holder  comprises  a  back  plate  having  an 
intermediate  frame  on  the  front  surface  thereof,  this  frame  form¬ 
ing  the  plate  chamber,  and  a  covering  plate  having  flanges  which 
extend  round  the  frame  and  back  plate  to  the  rear  side  of  which 
they  are  secured. 

Near  the  slot  in  the  back  plate  through  which  the  shutter  or  slide 
is  inserted  a  trap  is  provided  which  prevents  light  entering  the. 
plate  chamber  v hen  the  slide  has  been  removed.  Kodak,  Ltd., 
for  Robert  Krcedel,  Rochester,  U.S.A 
Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  16,728.  1908  (August  8,  1908). 

The  record  cylinder  or  disc  of  the  talking  machine  is  provided 
with  holes  or  pins  to  allow  of  readily  connecting  to  it  the  electric 
contact  mechanism,  which  may  consist  of  a  plate  having  a  contact 
strip  on  which  alternately  bears  a  spring  upon  an  arm  in  perpetual 
contact  with  a  strip,  or  a  revolving  tappet  which  conies  into 
contact  with  a  spring  plate  and  is  actuated  by  a  mitre  wheel  gear¬ 
ing  with  a  similar  wheel  on  the  gramophone  disc.  Oskar  Me.-ster, 
18,  Schiffbauerdamm,  Berlin. 


Peso  Grade  names; 

CotOTAGE  (Design). — No.  312,145.  Chemical  substances  used  in 
manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti¬ 
corrosives.  W.  V.  Aldridge  and  Son,  7,  Islington  Green,  London, 
N.,  merchants.  April  8,  1909. 

Ivinographon. — No.  312,735.  Apparatus  consisting  of  a  cinemato¬ 
graph  in  combination  with  a  talking  machine  and  synchronising 
contrivance.  Niirnberger  Metall-  und  Lackierwaarenfabrik  vorm. 
Gebrtider  Bing  Actiengesellschaft,  Blumenstrasse  16,  Niirnberg, 
Germany, ;  manufacturers.  May  1,  1909. 


exhibitions. 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  year  for  its  annual  members’  exhibition  the  North  Middlesex 
Society  has  adopted  the  altruistic  method  of  transferring  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  en  bloc  to  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Islington  Public  Library,  a 
course  which  must  have  given  a  good  deal  more  trouble  than  dis¬ 
playing  the  pictures  nearer  home,  but  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  some  pictorial  fruits  of  photography  before  the  public 
in  this  crowded  district  of  London.  The  photographs  are  arranged 
in  nine  panels  around  the  walls  of  the  hall,  to  which  admission  is 
free  until  July  3,  whilst  lectures  by  members  of  the  society  and 
others  are  given  on  one  or  two  nights  in  the  week.  The  result  should 
be  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  photography  as  a  pastime,  even  if  not 
as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression.  The  staunch  members  of  the 
North  Middlesex  Society,  whose  work  is  to  be  seen  each  year  at  this 
members’  exhibition,  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  R.P.S.,  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  occasion.  We  very  much  like  Mr.  Fraser  Black’s 
two  pictures,  one  entitled  “A  Sunny  Sea  ”  and  the  other  “  Evening 
Ebb,”  and  both  in  a  scale  of  light  tones  which  well  renders  the 
delicacy  of  the  subjects.  Mr.  Charles  Beadle,  in  one  or  two  of  his 
subjects,  has  essayed  to  use  an  oil  or  bromoil  process  in  place  of  the 
carbon  or  platinum,  in  which  his  work  has  usually  been  done,  and 
the  result  is  to  give  a  poor  version  of  what  is  doubtless  in  the  nega¬ 
tives.  In  the  oil  prints  there  is  a  patchiness  and  artificiality  which 
make  a  print  such  as  that  of  the  “  Dee  at  Ballater,”  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able.  Another  oil  print  of  the  “  Precincts  at  Ely,”  by  E.  H.  Pidding- 
ton,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  a  camera  which 
was  jarred  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  We  doubt  if  this  had  been 
hung  at  all  if  it  had  been  in  any  other  process.  We  might  almost 
exclaim,  “  Oh,  oil,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  ”  !  Mr.  : 
H.  W.  Fincham,  president  of  the  society,  shows  a  good  deal  of  excel¬ 
lent  work,  of  which  we  specially  like  “The  Crypt  of  St.  John’s, 
Clerkenwell.”  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  is  represented  by  some  of 
his  characteristic  work  in  the  gum  process,  among  which  “  A  Sunny 
Waterside,  Chesham,”  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  One  very 
clever  rendering  of  the  natural  beauty  of  sunshine  is  a  photograph 
by  E.  Burton.  The  subject  is  a  white  lodge  or  summer-house  over¬ 
hanging  a  canal.  We  are  glad  to  see  again  the  “  Winter  Showers,” 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall;  its  convincing  tone  of  a  winter  landscape 
and  the  good  placing  of,  and  movement  in,  the  figure  of  the 
peasant  make  it  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Equal  to  it  in 
its  fidelity  of  a  somewhat  similar  aspect  of  nature  is  “January,” 
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by  Mr.  H.  Stuart.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  quaint  figure 
studies  of  children  by  Mr.  Louis  Dick,  and  of  one  print  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Ridge,  entitled  “  Dawn,”  and  very  closely  representing  an 
exposed  clump  of  trees  in  an  open  country  by  early  morning  light. 
The  hanging  and  arrangement  of  the  pictures  in  a  room  which  is  not 
particularly  fitted  for  the  purpose  says  much  for  the  pains  taken  by 
the  committee  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Morgan. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemjioraries. 


Peppertype, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wall,  writing  on  the  above  process  in  “  The  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News”  for  June  22,  says: 
“The  formula  is  as  follows:  — 


A.  White  pepper  .  ^  lb. 

Benzole  . . .  20  ozs. 


B.  Solution  of  1  in  20,  gum  dammar  and 

benzole. 

C.  Solution  of  indiarubber  in  benzole, 

fairly  thick  (bicycle  cement  will 
do). 

For  use,  take  A,  ten  ounces ;  B,  one  ounce ;  C,  one  ounce.  Filter, 
and  you  are  ready  to  coat  any  hard  glazed  surface,  as  glass,  opal, 
or  hard -sized  white  paper  such  as  the  Autotype  Company  supply. 

The  next  procedure  is  to  expose  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  sun 
under  a  transparency,  and  then  dust  over  with  any  litho  dry 
colour  or  powdered  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  bronze,  etc.,  and,  with  a 
final  brushing  with  a  clean  soft  brukh,  the  whole  thing  is  complete.” 

♦ - 

Iku)  materials,  $c- 


“Ealing”  P.O.P. — A  sample  of  this  printing-out  paper,  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Harris,  2,  Clovelly  Road,  Ealing,  London,  W.,  has 
proved  in  our  hands  to  give  excellent  results  of  rich  deep  tone 
when  treated  in  the  ordinary  gold  and  sulphocyanide  bath.  The 
xme  does  not  alter  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  paper  is  evidently  one  of 
sigh  quality.  Free  samples  may  be  obtained  by  readers  of  the 
'  B.J.”  on  application,  and  a  cash  discount  off  the  standard 
price  of  15s.  per  quire  is  offered  to  bona-fide  professional  photo¬ 
graphers. 

-  »  — 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES- 

“  The  Goerz  Lens  and  its  Use.” — The  new  list  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
Iptical  Works,  Ltd.,  just  issued  under  this  title,  is  a  24-page  booklet, 
mly  three  pages  of  which  are  given  up  to  a  price  list ;  the  other 
wenty-one  contain  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  lens  for  hand-camera, 
irchitectural,  and  other  photography,  and,  though  written  in  refer¬ 
ees  to  the  various  Goerz  objectives,  is  none  the  less  a  reliable 
;uide  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  focal  length, 
iperture,  separability,  etc.,  of  a  lens  in  view  of  particular  require- 
nents.  If  testimony  were  needed  of  the  high  optical  and  mechanical 
(ualities  of  the  Goerz  lens  it  is  provided  by  the  many  illustrations 
>f  all  descriptions  of  subjects.  The  booklet  is  one  which  is  deserving 
•f  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  sent  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  Goerz, 
to  6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

♦ - - 

Streatham  Photographer’s  Death. — At  a  Westminster  inquest 
ast  week  on  Samuel  Jutsum,  50,  a  photographer,  of  Ivnollys  Road, 
’treatham,  who  died  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  it  was  stated  that 
leceased  went  home  in  great  pain,  saying  he  had  fallen  off  a  bus 
t  the  foot  of  York  Road,  West  Norwood..  Death  was  due  to 
entonitis,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctor,  was  set  up  by  some 
prm  of  violence.  Neither  the  relatives  nor  the  police  had  been  able 
>  discover  anything  about  the  accident. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  June  26. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  East  Kilbride. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  St.  Albans. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  United  Excursion  for  Societies  in  Disti  ict  to 
Stratford. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Monk's  Wood,  Epping  Forest. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Clay  gate. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  A  Trip  in  the  Thames  Estuary. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Bookham. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Stratfoid-on-Avon  (Midland 
Photographic  Federation,  Local  Societies). 

Tuesday,  June  29. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Negative  and  Print  Display. 

Thursday,  July  i. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Paper:  “Natural  History  Photography.” 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — Dr.  W.  P.  Purvis  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  last  Monday  on  Radiography  before  a  large  audience. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  Professor  Rontgen  discovered,  by  accident, 
during  some  experiments  with  a  Crooke’s  vacuum  tube  that  a 
photographic  plate  enclosed  in  a  dark  box  exposed  to  its  rays 
received  an  image  of  metal  objects,  the  box  itself  appearing  trans¬ 
parent.  A  novel  field  of  photography  was  thus  opened  up  and 
photographs  were  now  obtained  which  show  plainly  the  bones  in 
the  body,  even  to  details  of  their  texture,  while  bullets,  needles,  or 
other  foreign  bodies  of  metal,  are  instantly  located.  By  the  aid  of 
a  screen  coated  with  platino-cyanide  salts  or  other  fluorescent  sub¬ 
stances,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  bones  or  other  interior  parts  of 
the  body.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Norman  Aldridge,  who  had 
kindly  lent  a  portion  of  the  apparatus,  the  lecturer  ably  demon¬ 
strated  the  use  of  the  Crookes  tube,  and  also  a  fluorescent  screen. 
Numerous  radiographic  negatives  were  shown  which  illus¬ 
trated  the  practical  utility  of  the  Rbntgen  rays  in  use.  Various 
questions  were  answered  by  the  lecturer,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Ryder  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimberr 
was  accorded  the  lecturer,  and  also  the  society  extended  their 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Aldridge  for  his  kindness  which  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture. 


Commercial  $  Ceaal  intelligence. 


Canvasser  Sentenced. — At  Somerset  Assize  at  Wells,  last  week. 
George  Benjamin  Bates,  canvasser,  was  indicted  for  converting  to 
his  own  use  certain  sums  of  money,  amounting  to  £2  5s..  received  by 
him  on  account  of  his  employer,  Ernest  English  Cox,  at  Taunton, 
between  May  1  and  25.  Mr.  Goodman  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Mathias 
(for  Mr.  Inskip)  defended.  It  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  re¬ 
tained  moneys  received  by  him  for  photographs  on  behalf  of  his 
employer.  The  jury  found  prisoner  guilty,  and  sentence  of  six  calen¬ 
dar  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  was  passed. 

A  Citv  Bankruptcy. — The  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  case  of 
Alfred  James  Lewis,  photographer,  trading  as  W.  Wright,  at  85. 
Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C.,  was  held  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court 
on  June  17.  Debtor’s  statement  of  affairs  showed  unsecured 
liabilities  amounting  to  £1.140.  and  the  fully  secured  creditor.' 
claimed  £1,622,  holding  securities  worth  £2,070,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £447  for  the  estate.  Beyond  this  the  only  assets  disclosed  were 
the  trade  furniture,  which  was  valued  at  about  £20.  The  bankrupt, 
who  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  states  that  lie  commenced  business 
as  a  photographer  at  83,  Bishopsgate  Street,  about  1900.  He  bought, 
the  business  from  Mr.  Wright  for  £800,  and  took  over  certain 
liabilities.  The  purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments  over  ;i 
period  of  two  years.  Debtor  had  no  capital  when  he  commenced,  but 
he  carried  on  the  business  successfully.  About  three  years  ago  he 
took  a  large  house  with  the  idea  of  letting  lodgings.  This  busi 
ness  proved  a  failure.  Debtor  executed  mortgages  on  his  business 
premises,  which  he  held  on  an  eighty-seven  years’  lease  at  a  rent  of 
£90  per  annum.  The  first  mortgage  was  for  £1.500,  the  second  for 
£50,  and  the  third  for  £1.000.  Debtor  said  he  thought  the  busi- 
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ness  might  with  advantage  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  The  O.  R.  :  “  Not  unless  you  pay  the  rates,  and  the 
interest  on  the  mortgages.”  In  further  examination  the  debtor  said 
he  estimated  his  gross  profits  to  be  about  £350  a  year,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  had  been  £200  per  annum,  which  he  estimated  to  be 
his  net  profit.  He  considered  that  the  business  had  been  profitable 
up  to  the  last  twelve  months,  since  when  trade  had  been  very  bad, 
and  to  this  and  to  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  he  attributed  his 
piesent  position.  The  Official  Receiver  said  he  thought  that  taking 
into  consideration  rates  and  taxes  and  the  charges  on  the  mortgages, 
debtor  had  over-estimated  his  net  profits.  There  were  only  three 
creditors  present,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver. 

Hastings  Photographer’s  Affairs. — At  Hastings,  on  June  15, 
the  public  examination  took  place  of  Alfred  Chapman  Blades,  photo¬ 
grapher,  50,  Queen’s  Road,  Hastings.  The  liabilities  were  put  down 
at  £149  12s.  9d.,  and  the  assets  at  £24  14s.  8d.  Debtor  said  he 
commenced  business  in  December,  1908,  with  a  capital  of  £20,  he 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  agreed  to  buy  the 
business  in  Queen’s  Road  for  £80,  and  paid  half  of  this  down  with 
money  borrowed  from  his  father,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
balance  should  be  cleared  in  quarterly  instalments.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  takings  were  £7  per  week,  but  he  found  the  takings 
were  only  about  £3  a  week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  expenses. 
An  action  had  been  commenced  against  the  vendor  for  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  The  unsecured  liabilities  included  a  claim  by  the  father  for 
£92  for  money  lent  and  £28  odd  balance  owing  to  the  vendor  of  the 
business.  The  examination  was  concluded. 

Legal  Notices. — -Charles  Hamilton  Walker,  carrying  on  business 
under  the  style  of  the  High  Street  Photographic  Company,  with 
a  partner,  at  120a,  High  Street,  Margate,  has  been  adjudicated 
bankrupt.  The  Receiving  Order  was  made  on  June  10  on  debtor’s 
own  petition. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  and  shareholders  in  the  British  Cinema 
Company,  Ltd.,  registered  office,  47,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Companies  Winding-up  Department,  33,  Carey  -Street, 
on  July  1  at  11.30  and  12  a.m. 

Notice  is  gazetted  of  the  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  Improved 
Bioscope  Co,  Ltd.  Mr.  Harry  Wilson,  23,  Devereux  Court,  Strand, 
has  been  appointed  liquidator. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Cot'swold  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. — Capital,  £1,000,  in  £1 
shares.  Objects  :  To  acquire  the  business  of  the  Cotswold  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  Britannia  Mills,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos.  ;  to 
adopt  an  agreement  between  C.  R.  W.  Bagwell  and  T.  W.  Barry, 
and  to  carry  on  te  hbusiness  of  photographers,  photo-mechanical 
printers,  gold  blockers,  etc.  Private  company.  Table  “  A  ”  mainly 
applies.  Registered  office,  Britannia  Mills,  Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucester. 

Sarony  and  Company,  Ltd.,  have  been  registered  as  a  private 
company  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the 
business  carried  on  at  Scarborough  and  Harrogate  by  a  company  of 
the  same  name,  and  to  act  as  photographers,  painters,  artists,  de¬ 
signers,  picture  dealers,  etc.  The  first  directors  are  Mr.  A.  O. 
Fisher,  Mr.  G.  G.  Perfect,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  S.  P. 
Turnbull. 

Pestalozzi  Stereograph  and  Diapositive  Company,  Ltd. — 
Registered  June  7.  Capital,  £100,  in  £1  shares.  Objects-:  To  carry 
on  the  business  of  dealers  in  stereoscopic  views,  stereoscopes  and 
lantern  slides,  photographers,  makers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic 
and  optical  apparatus  and  instruments,  etc.  Registered  without 
articles  of  association.  The  first  directors  are  :  D.  Paisley  and  A.  S. 
Forsythe. 

»  ■  - 

The  Health  Resorts  Development  Association  has  published 
booklets  for  the  Town  Councils  of  Chepstow,  Deal,  Llandrindod 
Wells,  Malvern,  Sidmouth,  which,  in  view  of  the  approaching  holi¬ 
day  season,  should  interest  our  readers  and  will  be  sent  free  if  a-  post¬ 
card  request  is  -sent  to  the  respective  To-wn  Clerks.  The  guide  to 
Sidmouth  is  particularly  well  illustrated,  chiefly  from  photographs 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris,  of  the  Western  Studio,  Sidmouth,  by  whom 
also  the  text  of  this  guide  has  been  written. 
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An  Invitation  to  Photographers. — As  we  go  to  press  we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  announcement  that  Messrs.  Speaight,  who  for 
the  past  few  weeks  have  been  holding  at  their  galleries  in  New 
Bond  Street  an  exhibition  of  portraits  of  “Fair  Children,”  have 
fixed  the  evening  of  July  21  on  which  to  invite  members  of  the 
photographic  craft  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  gallery  will  he  specially 
set  apart  on  that  evening  front  6  to  8  p.m.  for  the  purpose, 
and  any  photographer  or  photographer’s  assistant  will  be  made 
welcome  on  presentation  of  his  own  card  or  that  of  his  firm,  it 
being  Messrs.  Speaight’s  hope  that  the  exhibition  of  Royal  Children, 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  in  the  press,  may 
interest  their  fellow  photographers.  A  further  announcement  in 
reference  to  this  visit  must  be  postponed  until  next  week. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Francis  Kotch,  who  has  carried 
on  business  as  a  photographic  dealer  under  the  name  of  Kotch  and 
Friedlander,  10,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  since  1888.  The 
business  will  be  wound  up. 

The  Northern  Photograrhic  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Mosley 
Street  Art  Gallery,  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £100,  and  as  a  mark  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  exhibition  secretary  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society  have  presented 
a  grandfather’s  clock  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst.  In  acknowledging 
the  gift  at  the  society’s  meeting,  Mr.  Coulthurst  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  exhibition  raised  photography  higher  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  many  who  had  been  inclined  to  scoff  at  camera  work  as  an  art. 

B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.,  Castlebar  Works,  Ealing. — This  business 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  (1905),  Ltd., 
by  whom  the  manufacture  of  the  Edwards’  plates,  films,  and  other 
specialties  will  he  continued.  All  communications  should,  however, 
be  addressed  to  the  head  office  of  the  Leto  Co.,  Roman  Wall  House, 
1  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

Mr.  G.  Albert  Smith  has  been  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  his  paper  on  “  Cinematography  in  Natural 
Colours  ”  read  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  last  year. 

Ensign  Film  Competition. — Captain  M.  McNeill,  D.S.O.,  of  Dun 
grianaeh,  Oban,  is  the  winner  of  the  “Ensign”  Roll  Film  Compet’ 
tion  for  June.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  three-guinea  camera  every 
month  for  the  best  negative  on  “Ensign”  film.  The  entries  close 
on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form 
is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “Ensign”  film. 

International  Congress  of  Applied  Photography. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  complete  prospectus  of  the  Congress  to  be  held  at  Dresden 
from  July  11  to  15,  1909.  The  apparent  scientific  character  of  the 
Congress,  ad  evidenced  by  the  subjects  on  which  papers  have  already 
been  promised,  will  not  prevent  the  proceedings  being  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  attractive  as  also  instructive  to  a  wide  circle  of  amateurs 
and  others  engaged  in  industrial  undertakings.  The  list  of  papers 
includes  the  following: — Professor  Dr.  E.  Dolezal  (Vienna), 
“  Photogrammetry  ”  ;  P.  H.  Eijkman  (Scheveningen),  “  Recent  Appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Rontgen-stereoscopy  ”  ;  Dr.  K.  Ivieser  (Diisseldorf) . 
“  Sensitometry  of  Photographic  Printing  Papers”;  Professor  Dr. 
Konen  (Munster),  “  Spectrography  ”  ;  Dr.  A.  Kopf  (of  the  Konigs- 
stuhl-Observatory,  Heidelberg),  “Photography  in  Astronomy”; 
A.  and  L.  Lumiere  (Dr.  Seyewetz),  “Autochrome  Plates”  (lantern 
lecture) ;  Dr.  G.  E.  K.  Mees  (London),  “  Report  on  the  Present 
Condition  of  Sensitometry  ”  ;  Professor  Dr.  A.  Miethe  (Charlotten- 
burg),  “The  Preparation  of  Schumann  Plates”;  Dr.  Panconcelli 
Calzia  (Marburg),  “  Application  of  Photography  to  Experimental 
Phonetics  (Physiology  of  the  Voice  and  Speech)  ”  ;  Professor  R.  A. 
Reiss  (Lausanne),  “Photography  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  ; 
Dr.  W.  Scheffer  (Berlin),  “Mosaic-screen  Plates  in  Colour  Photo¬ 
graphy  ”  (lantern  lecture) ;  Professor  C.  G.  Schillings  (Weiherhof), 
“  Contributions  to  Photography  of  Animals  Living  in  a  State  of 
Nature.”  Among  those  attending  the  Congress  will  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Government,  of  the  City  of  Dresden,  of  the 
three  High  'Schools  at  Dresden  and  other  State  institutions.  The 
hon.  presidents  are  Messrs.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Alfonse  Bertillon,  L.  A 
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Ducos  du  Hauron,  A.  Freiherr  v.  Hiibl,  F.  E.  Ives,  Robert  Koch, 
Hermann  Krone,  G.  Lippmann,  A.  and  L.  Lumiere,  G-  N.  Lockyer, 
Ernst  Mach,  A.  Michelson,  R.  Namias,  G.  Pizzighelli,  P.  Rudolph, 
H.  Roscoe,  C.  Rontgen,  M.  Wolf,  R.  W.  Wood,  J.  Waterhouse,  and 
others.  Intimations  of  intention  to  attend  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Herr  Dr.  H.  Weisz,  27,  Winckel- 
mannstrasse,  Dresden- A.,  of  whom  all  information  on  the  Congress 
may  be  obtained. 


Correspondence* 


r»*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
owr  correspondents . 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1910. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  venture  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers,  through  your 
columns,  to  the  importance  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Brussels  in  1910.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  new  departure 
has  been  made  by  his  Majesty’s  Government  in  inaugurating  a  per¬ 
manent  Department — the  Exhibitions  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — to  promote  British  interests  in  connection  with  foreign  exhibi¬ 
tions,  which  Department  is,  for  the  first  time,  organising  a  representa¬ 
tive  British  Section  at  Brussels.  In  addition,  his  Majesty  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  assist  the  Exhibitions  Branch  in  its 
efforts  to  further  British  trade  interests  at  the  Brussels  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  forthcoming  exhibitions. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  have 
acquired  a  suitable  site  for  the  British  Section,  and  are  offering 
special  facilities  to  exhibitors  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  the 
general  management  of  the  section,  the  provision  of  show-cases  free 
of  charge,  the  taking  of  delivery  of  goods,  the  storing  of  packing 
cases,  the  provision  of  unskilled  labour  to  assist  exhibitors  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  unpacking,  and  many  other  important  advantages,  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  The  Director,  Exhibi¬ 
tions  Branch,  Board  of  Trade,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  London, 

s.w. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  exhibit  of  photographic  appli¬ 
ances  and  accessories  should  in  no  way  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  exhibits  of  other  countries,  and  with  that  end  in  view 
I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  advantages  offered  to  firms 
and  individuals  exhibiting  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Cecil  Hertslet, 

H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Belgium. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  Brussels  Exhibition. 

IMPRESSIONISM  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reading  the  current  “  Journal  of  the  R.P.S.  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  persistence  with  which  references  to  im¬ 
pressionism  crop  up  in  matters  both  scientific  and  artistic.  Every¬ 
one  ventures  his  own  definition,  and  whilst  none  can  be  called  wrong, 
none,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me  to  give  the  very  simple  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  term.  Moreover,  everybody  seems  to  want 
to  go  one  better  than  the  last  explainer,  even  as  I  myself  am  imagin¬ 
ing  that  I  can  go  one  better  than  all  they.  A  lecturer  states  his  defini¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  his  audience  rises  to  acquiesce  and  define  all  oa  er 
again  in  his  own  particular  way.  Many  of  the  definitions  advanced 
show  a  mixing  up  of  symptoms  with  diagnosis.  Impressionism  may 
be  the  antithesis  of  Preraphaelitism ;  it  may  be  devoid  of  detail; 
it  may  deal  in  indeterminateness  of  form;  it  may  be  “  fuzzy  ;  but 
these  things  do  not  constitute  its  impressionism,  though  man} 
definers  would  appear  to  think  that  they  do.  They  are  but  indirect 
results,  arbitrary  and  accidental,  of  methods  in  which  impies- 
sionism  may  (or  may  not)  find  expression.  Ihey  are  symptoms 


merely,  and  symptoms,  moreover,  common  to  many  other  isms,  and 
also  very  readily  manifested  by  incapacity,  ignorance,  hurry,  lazi¬ 
ness,  feeble-mindedness,  “bounce,”  “side,”  and  “swank.”  There  is 
nothing  diseased  about  honest  impressionism,  however,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  state  these  symptoms  and  to  describe  them  in  the  idea  that 
one  is  describing  impressionism.  If  one  merely  states  that  im¬ 
pressionism  is  the  expression  in  art  of  the  impression  of  a  scene 
upon  the  mind,  what  is  the  need  to  say  more?  And  is  it  safe  to 
say  more?  The  process  may  be  thus  tested  :  Take  an  impressionable 
artist — not  a  mechanical  one — and,  having  first  confined  him  until' 
former  impressions  have  become  smoothed  out  in  a  chamber  from 
which  no  outside  prospect  is  visible,  let  him  be  blindfolded  and  then 
led  out  to  a  natural  scene.  Uncover  his  eyes  and  give  him  two 
minutes  to  gaze  at  the  landscape,  rebandage  him  and  lead  him 
back  to  his  studio,  where  he  may  reproduce  the  impressions  the  scene 
has  made  upon  him.  The  result  will  be  pure  impressionism.  He 
may  take  five  minutes  or  he  may  take  the  rest  of  a  long  life  over  it. 
That  matters  not  the  least,  and  disposes  of  the  idea  that  rapidity  is 
a  sine  qua  non.  There  will  be  little  detail  in  it,  but  that  will 
be  because  there  was  no  time  in  two  minutes  to  come  from  the  general 
to  the  particular.  Yet  if  there  was  in  the  view  a  point  of  detail 
important  enough  to  enter  into  a  generalisation,  it  a  ould  assuredly 
be  given — such,  for  instance,  as  an  incident  asserting  itself  upon  the 
skyline  of  a  near  field,  or  something  in  the  air  strongly  relieved 
against  its  surroundings.  Further,  there  may  be  much  indeter¬ 
minateness  of  form,  or  there  may  be  hard  outlines;  that  will  he 
merely  according  to  whether  the  artist  stops  short  AA’here  his  memory 
stoos  short  of  forms  in  the  actual  scene,  or  whether  he  completes 
them  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  such  forms,  which  he  may  do 
by  hard  outlines.  That  does  not  affect  the  point,  and  disposes  of 
“fuzziness”  as  a  description  or  as  a  symptom  of  impressionism. 
The  great  thing  is  that  if  our  artist-martyr  Avere  worth  his  salt  as 
an  impressionist,  we  should  see  in  his  work  the  things  which  made 
the  most  rapid  and  most  forcible  appeal  to  his  senses.  According 
to  his  predilections  his  work  would  chiefly  record  the  glow,  the  har¬ 
mony,  or  the  transition  of  colour ;  the  effect  of  the  chiaroscuro  or  the 
disposition  of  the  light  and  dark  parts,  their  contrasts  and  grada¬ 
tion;  or,  again,  the  “  patterning  ”  of  the  parts  of  the  scene  under  the 
influence  of  the  other  conditions.  If  he  were  given  a  full  Tange  of 
materials  his  result  would  probably  include  his  impressions  of  all 
these  conditions,  because  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  them  entirely 
without  a  special  effort  of  the  mind.  Impressionism  is  the  kind  of 
painting  that  ansAvers  in  the  main  to  these  conditions ;  it  is  not 
necessarily  want  of  detail,  nor  loss  of  form,  nor  can  it  be  correctly 
described  an  anti-Preraphaelitisin. 

It  is  highly  irritating  to  hear  people  talk  before  a  picture  that  is 
slovenly,  or  Avashed-out  or  fuzzy,  or  chaotic,  and  describe  it  as  im¬ 
pressionistic.  Whether  the  term  be  used  in  derision  or  in  extenua¬ 
tion,  it  is  equally  abused  as  a  rule,  particularly  where  photographs 
are  concerned.  It  must  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  be  really  true 
to  one’s  impressions  in  making  a  photographic  picture  than  it  is 
when  using  artists’  materials.  That  breaking  off  and  the  intervening 
time  occupied  whilst  photography  steps  in  must  permit  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  to  evaporate,  and  the  impression  to  become  dulled.  One  is 
tempted  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  impressions  of 
photographic  art  are  in  reality  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  they  be 
impressions  of  other  “  impressions  ”  and  the  employment  of  a  trick 
or  knack  in  picture-making  that  is  born  in  the  picture-gallery  and  is 
no  child  of  Mother  Nature. — Yours  truly,  F.  C.  Tilitet. 

June  18,  1909. 

TRADE,  PROFESSION.  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — The  letters  betAA-een  your  two  correspondents,  Mr. 
Redmond  and  "Playfair,”  have  unfortunately  developed  into  a  rer 
sonal  combat,  instead  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  photographer’s 
assistant,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  aim  of  the  original  writer. 
The  perusal  of  these  letters  and  the  title  under  which  they  li  we 
appeared  has  suggested  to  me  an  opportune  time  for  sounding  a  note 
of  warning  to  those  photographers  who  regard  themselves  as  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  avIio  are  desirous  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.  It  is  the  alarming  increase  of  the  complimentary  sitting 
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to  which  I  refer,  and  is  a  matter  which  equally  concerns  the  assistant 
of  to-day,  as  this  is  a  problem  which  may  have  to  be  faced  by  the 
master  of  to-morrow. 

By  the  unprofessional  methods  of  some  of  our  leading  establish¬ 
ments,  who  produce  the  best  of  work,  and  who  number  among  their 
clients  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  English 
society,  photography  is  rapidly  losing  that  dignity  as  a  profession 
which  it  once  possessed.  And  if  these  methods  are  allowed  to  spread 
it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  forecast  the  ultimate  end  of  portrait 
photography  as  a  profession. 

To  obtain  something  for  nothing  is  a  weakness  of  humanity,  which 
equally  pervades  the  highest  class  of  society  as  the  lowest.  And 
in  this  way,  by  invitations  sent  broadcast  all  over  the  country,  many 
are  tempted  away  from  those  houses  which  had  hitherto  their  entire 
patronage  for  years. 

Those  men  who  are  producing  work  of  the  highest  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  cannot  but  have  felt  how  much  more  difficult  it  becomes  year 
by  year  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  clients^  whose  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  photography  is  greater,  whose  artistic  percep¬ 
tion  is  keener,  and  who  become  more  and  more  exacting  as  time  goes 
on,  and  who  in  themselves1  are  more  difficult  to  photograph.  This 
fact  alone  should  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  at  a  future 
time  to  carry  on  a  business  by  invitation  only. 

Unfortunately,  I  can  see  no  remedy  against  those  who  have 
already  embarked  upon  this  contemptible  system  of  trading.  To 
bind  themselves  together  to  oppose  this  kind  of  thing  to  the  utmost 
is  what  photographers  must  do,  and  that  done  soon,  or  the  evil  will 
be  past  repair. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  Roco. 

June  21,  1909. 


THE  SPEED  NUMBERS  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, i — No  one  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Biermann  in  liis 
desire  to  get  more  uniformity  between  different  makers’  H.  and  D. 
numbers.  The  want  of  uniformity  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly.  It  will  perhaps  continue  as  long  as 
it  is  considered  a  merit  to  advertise  speed  numDers  higher  than 
any  one  else,  and  is  partly  due  to  want  of  uniformity  in  standard 
light,  and  partly,  I  think,  to  a  great  difference  in  the  reading  of 
different  type  photometers.  It  is  not,  I  think,  due  to  any  defect  in 
the  H.  and  D.  system. 

But  surely  Mr.  Biermann  does  not  put  forward  the  trials  of  which 
he  gives  details,  as  being  conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  relative 
speeds  of  the  three  brands?  Even  granted  that  an  observation  of 
the  lowest  developable  tone  will  indicate  the  speed  of  a  plate  (and 
this  is  not  yet  conceded  by  all  experts),  he  selects  the  one  developer — 
hydroquinone — which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  error.  In  fact,  there 
is  quite  a  probability  that  his  tests  may  be  tests  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  speed  of  the  plate,  and  not  of  its  exposure  speed  at  all.  As 
a  slow  (exposure)  plate  is  usually  very  rapid  in  development,  the 
two  speeds  are  absolutely  different.  The  H.  and  D.  method  is  quite 
independent  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  plate  develops.  Again,  he 
uses  an  abnormal  light  for  testing,  one  which  differs  enormously 
as  regards  spectrum  quality  both  from  daylight  and  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  lights  used  in  H.  and  D.  testing.  Alfred  Watkins. 

Hereford,  June  19,  1909. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Biermann  in  your  last  issue 
is  opportune,  and  plate-users,  both  amateur  and  professional,  must 
wish  him  success  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  more  reliable 
speed  statements  than  manufacturers  at  present  indulge  in.  For 
some  time  past  my  attention  has  been  given  to  the  same  matter,  and 
I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  -contemplated  protesting  in  your 
pages  against  the  absurdities  of  plate-speeds  as  given  by  some  of 
the  plate  makers  ;  but  I  am  myself  a  very  limited  user  of  commercial 
plates,  so  the  matter  does  not  seriously  affect  me.  This,  however, 
has  not  prevented  my  acquiring,  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  vagaries  at  present  existing  in  the  -speed  statements  of 
plates  now  in  the  market-.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  when  using  two  kinds  of  plates  from  the  same  source,  ordinary 
and  orthochromatic,  both  speeded  250  H.  and  D.  In  the  innocence 
of  my  heart  I  rather  expected  that  these  would  require  about  the 


same  exposure  (the  conditions,  of  course,  being  identical),  but  I  was 
forced  to  realise  that  the  orthochromatic  required  at  least  50  per  cent, 
additional  exposure.  I  then  obtained  two  additional  brands  of  plates, 
both  speeded  250  H.  and  D.  One  required  much  more  exposure  than  i 
the  first  maker’s  250,  and  the  other  much  less  than  either.  What,  j 
then,  does  250  H.  and  D.  mean  in  these  manufacturers’  hands  beyond 
being  a  loose  statement  that  has  no  true  refex’ence  to  the  actual 
speed,  which  could  be  equally  well  as  described  as  “extra-rapid”? 
Take  the  case  of  a  tourist  who  has  become  accustomed  to  the  exposures 
required  by  some  plate  speeded  at  250  H.  and  D.  He  comes  to  the  j 
end  of  his  supply  of  plates  when  away  from  home,  and  the  local 
dealer  can  only  offer  him  one  brand  of  plate,  and  that  different  from 
his  customary  plate.  If  250  H.  and  D.  was  the  same  with  both 
manufacturers  his  exposures  would  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
change,  but  if  the  one  plate  is  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  he  has  been 
accustomed  to,  although,  marked  250  H.  and  D.,  he  is  all  at  sea, 
and,  unfortunately,  without  knowing  it. 

Another  instance  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  matter  may  be 
given.  Wishing  to  test  a  batch  of  plates  prepared  by  myself  against 
a  good  commercial  plate,  I  procured  a  brand  speeded  at  250  H.  and  D. 
The  exposure  for  this  speed,  worked  out  for  subject  and  light  by 
a  certain  exposure  calculator,  was,  with  fl 22.6,  one-third  of  a  second;, 
in  actual  practice  one  and  a  half  second  proved  correct.  If  manu¬ 
facturers  intend  “  to  stand  by  their  own  rendering  (sic)  of  the  | 
system,”  as  Mr.  Biennann’s  reply  received  from  the  R.P.S.  states, 
at  least  they  should  have  the  fairness  to  state  on  the  labels  that  the  ' 
speed  number  is  meant  more  as  an  embellishment  than  as  an  actual 
statement,  and  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 

It-  would  seem  that  an  opportunity  for  doing  photographers  a 
signal  service  is  open  to-  the  R.P.S.  if-  they  would  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  formulate  -some  speed  standard  that  would  make  impos¬ 
sible  the  present  state  of  chaos.  Probably  rescue  will  come  from. 
German  shores  ! — -I  am,,  gentlemen,. yours  faithfully, 

Sidmouth,  S.  Devon.  G.  T.  Harris.. 


INTENSIFICATION  MARKINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  by  your,  correspondents’  replies  on  this- 
head,  though  they  do  not  quite  clear  up  my  difficulty.  My  marks 
are  not  all  visible  until*  after  the  ammonia,  and  then,  as  I  said; 
are  irremovable.  I  find  that  by  much  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit 
they  can  be  much  reduced.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barnett’s  method  may 
answer  better,  but  without  some  definite  formula  should  be  afraid' 
to  try  it,  as  iodide  of  potassium  will  easily  stain  a  negative.  I  do' 
not  like  the  idea  of  rubbing  at  all ;  however  careful  you  may  be,  when, 
you  least  expect  it,  -a  little  grit  may  ruin  a  negative,  and  prevention 
would  be'  better  than  cure.  Perhaps  my  mercury  bath  is  too  strong  or 
the  ammonia  too  weak,  so  shall  be  thankful  for  details  that  will 
produce  no  streaks  if  possible.  Prof. 


FREE  SITTINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Ge-ntlemen, — Scanning  the  advertisements  of  the  present  day; 
the  observant  mind  -can:  recognise  the  pulse  of  the  world,  or,, 
in  other  words,  read  the  “Signs  of  the  Times.”  For  instance, 
in  ‘  Houses  to  let  or  for.  sale,”  one  of  the  -advantages  advertised. 
is; :  “Well  -away  from  motor  dust”';  and  in  another  advertise¬ 
ment  (in  which  we  are  most  concerned),  that  of  a  photographic'' 
business  for  sale,  the  following  advantage  is  made  much  of.:  “No 
free  sittings  or  coupon  trade.”  Comment  isc  needless. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  W.  Barry.. 

7  and  8,  Park  Street,.  Anlaby  Road',  Hull. 

June  22,  1909. 


Removing  Hardened  Putty.- — An-  American  -contemporary,  ii» 
reply  to  a  -correspondent  asking  how  to  get:  rid  of  putty  which  has 
set  hard  on  glass,  advisee  a,s"  follows  :  Slake  31b.  of  quicklime-  with 
water  and  -add  lib.  of  American  pearlash,  making  the  -mixture  about 
consistency  of  thick  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  putty  and  let  remain 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  putty  should  be-  sufficiently  softened 
to  be  easily  removed.  This  mixture  will  soften  -old  -and  hard  paint, 
in  the  -same  way.  Use  an  old  brush,  as  it  will  spoil  a  new  one. 


June  25,  1909.] 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

'  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  Thu  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  17.(7.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  >~r  the  writers  are  given. 

*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

fj For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
|  Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  17.(7., 

;  undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
I  Is.  Id.  each  pohotograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  Cue 
fee. 

r  )TOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

?  loulcl,  19,  Station  Road,  Aldeishot.  Photograph  of  F.  Lansdowne,  Baden 
Powell  Scout. 

ii  M.  E.  McArthur,  Hawke’s  Studio.  S,  George  Street,  Plymouth.  Two  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  H.Jl.H.  Prince  of  Wales.  Photograph  of  T.R.H.  Prince  ,and 
Princess  of  Wales,  taken  Jane  11,  1909,  at  Princetoum,  Devon. 


F  .F-TONES  Direct. — In  the  “British  Journal  Almanac”  for  1897  I 
^ad  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  Mann  on  “  Half-tone  Direct  from  Life 
ud  Nature  ”  by  a  simplified  process.  Can  you  please  tell  me 
hether  such  screen  as  he  described  can  be  obtained,  and,  if  so, 
om  whom?  We  are  anxious  to  produce  some  half-tone  pictures 
>r  our  missionary  paper,  hence  the  inquiry. — Photo-engraver 
‘ape  Town). 

Half-tone  negatives  can  be  made  direct  through  the  ruled  screens, 
at  the  method  is  never  used  on  account  of  the  length  of  exposure 
id  the  difficulty  of  taking  about  a  process  camera.  If  you  want 
rlf-tone  blocks,  why.  cannot  you  make  them  in  the  ordinary  way, 
•  have  them  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  firms  mentioned  on 
1,331  of  the  “Almanac,”  1909?  S>  far  as  we  know,  the  special 
reen  you  refer  to  is  not  on  the  market — at  any  rate,  the  method 
not  used  at  all  in  photo-engraving. 


?  rotApe  Dry  Plates. — Would  you  tell  me  how  to  make  ferrotype 
■y  plates  and  of  any  book  that  gives  such  directions?  Could 
dlodion  wet-plate  process  be  modified  in  some  way  to  answer? — 
ntype. 

The  w’et-collodion  process  is  the  most  suitable.  The  “  Mawson 
dlodion  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  directions  given  in  Mr. 
rthur  Payne’s  manual  “The  Wet  Collodion  Process.” 

3  emple  (Nowshera  Cavalry  Cantonment,  N.W.F.P.) — The  process 
as  not  described  as  one  fully  worked  out  for  practice,  and,  so 
r  as  we  know,  is  not  in  regular  use.  The  manipulations  involved 
making  the  print-plates  are  those  of  the  ozobrome  process,  but 
n  own  experience  is  that  it  is  well  first  to  make  one  or  two 
int-plates  in  the  usual  way  from  transparencies  before  trying  the 
her  method.  We  should  think  that,  situated  as  you  are,  you 
ould  find  the  three-colour  carbon  method  the  easiest  to  work — 
with  the  pigment  films  of  the  Rotary  Company. 


djncAL-Box. — About  twelve  months  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 
i  article  for  attracting  the  attention  of  juvenile  sitters.  It  was  a 
nail  musical-box  with  a  revolving  wheel  (to  which  bells  were 
tached)  on  top.  As  I  have  lost  the  address  I  shall  consider  it  a 
vour  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  procure  one. 
;pi4. 

We  cannot  trace  the  particular  advertisement.  Many  studio 
meras  are  fitted  with  a  somewhat  similar  device,  and  Fallow- 
Ids,  we  see,  list  a  musical  doll,  and  could  no  doubt  obtain  the 
cessory  you  require. 


D 

0. 


on. — We  should  say  there  is  no  such  place  to  be  found. 

'Oured  Gelatines. — We  would  esteem  it  a  personal  favour  if 
>u  will  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the  name  and  address  of  any 
to  that  manufactures  gelatine  assorted  colours,  as  used  in  stage 
|c  lamps. — Baxendale  Bros. 

These  coloured  gelatines  are  obtainable  from  Gilbert  Dyas,  The 
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Mimaiscope  Company,  9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  but  they  cannot 
be  exposed  to  great  heat  without  danger  of  shrivelling  up.  If 
there  is  much  heat  colouied  glasses  as  supplied  by  Hetley,  Soho 
Square,  would  be  .better. 

Electric  Light. — So  far  as  our  recollection  goes,  the  No.  1  lamp 
is  a  little  shorter  (can  do  with  less  height  in  the  studio),  but 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two.  You  will 
certainly  require  two,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  get  both  of  the 
same  make. 

Loco. — It  is  out  of  our  province  to  make  tests  of  mounting  materials 
The  boards  should  be  sent  to  an  analytical  chemist  to  lie  examined 
for  impurities  (hypo,  etc.)  capable  of  injuring  the  prints,  r  a 
practical  test  made  as  folows  : — Lay  a  piece,  of  paraffin  paper  or 
thin  celluloid  over  half  the  mount,  and  on  this  again  an  albumen 
print  (finished  and  perfectly  washed,  but  unmounted).  Back  up 
with  a  piece  of  pure  filter-paper,  and  several  thicknesses  of  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  put  the  whole  in  a  printing  frame  between  glasses 
(to  keep  in  the  moisture)  and  place  in  a  warm  place  fox  two  or 
three  weeks  If  the  half  of  the  print  in  contact  with  the  mount 
deteriorates  before  the  other,  the  mount)  may  fairly  lie  ;nk  as 
defective. 

John  H.  Barra, s. — 1.  There  is  no.  special  book  on  this  sul  ;  t  ;  the 
chief  contributions  have  appeared  in  articles  cf  late  yea  is  n 
our  own  and  other  pages.  We  may  refer  you  to  those  on  three- 
colour  carbon  in  the  “B.J.”  for  Sept.  29,  19C5,  Feb.  9,  June  15. 
July  20,  1906,  and  June  21.  1907,  as  well  as  in  the  issues  of  the 
“Colour  Photography”  supplement  published  each  month.  2.  It 
is  the  most  direct  , method,  and  has  produced  the  fines,  results  of 
any.  3.  Such  are  supplied  by  Saucer-Shepherd  and  Co.:  -e  • 
their  list  in  the  “Almanac,”  page  1079. 

Spotty  Print. — M  ill  you  say  what  is  the  cause  of  yellow  spot.-  on 
enclosed  print?  It  had  the  usual  manipulations  and  the  paper  ;s 
of  largely  used  manufacture,  and  free  from  any  markings  before 
soaking  or  toning. — P.O.P. 

The  spots  are  due  to  careless  manipulation.  Small  air  bells  have 
probably  been  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  when 
the  prints  were  first  put  into  the  fixing  bath,  and  have  caused  tin 
small  yellow  spots. 

D.  -J.  Davis. — 1.  No.  1  we  think  is  the  best  pictorially.  It  _ets  p| 
of  the  incongruous  iron  railings  and  introduces  a  goed  foregroun  1. 
which  sets  the  abbey  better  in  its  surroundings.  2.  Fiv.-  inches 
is  not  much  of  a  wTide  angle  on  postcard  size.  You  would  cU  better 
with  the  f/ 16  wide-angle  series  of  the  same  maker,  No.  2 
inches  focus. 

Birds,  Beasts,  and  Eminent  Persons.— My  aim  is  to  make  a  photo¬ 
graphic  album  of  Egyptian  views,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  animal-, 
costumes,  fishes,  eminent  persons,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  to  it  some  European  and  American  pictures  of  the  above- 
mentioned.  Please  to  inform  me  where  can  I  buy  photo,  iphs  t 
European  and  American  views,  eminent  persons,  etc.,  etc. — 
Tadrous  Hanna  (Assiout,  Egypt). 

For  trees  and  plants  try  Henry  Irving,  The  Rowans.  II  vky 
Surrey.  For  animals,  F.  Martin  Duncan,  39.  Bradley  >  del  - 
Ealing,  London;  R.  B.  Lodge,  Enfield,  Middlesex;  W.  L.  I. 
Wasteli,  South  Woodford,  Essex.  For  portraits,  Elliott  :  1  Fry, 
55,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

Contrast  in  Negatives. — 1.  Will  an  ordinary  slow  plate  .  w  •  ,  re 
contrast  than  a  rapid  one,  providing  the  exposure  is  the  -me  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  plate)  and  the  development  n  :e<l  out 
with  a  similar  solution?  1  have  always  thought  you  would  get 
greater  contrast  on  a  slow  plate  until  the  other  day,  when,  sneak 
ing  to  a  friend  who  is  very  well  up  in  photographv.  he  said 
there  was  not  much  difference ;  if  anything,  it  was  the  other  way 
about. — Doubtful  (Surbiton). 

With  many  very  fast  plates  just  as  great  contrasts  will  be 
obtained  as  in  slow  emulsions  under  the  conditions  you  instance. 
But  if  the  greatest  degree  of  contrast  is  wanted  with,  at  the  same 
time,  great  clearness  in  the  shadows  (e.g.,  bare  lines  in  the  negative 
of  a  line  drawing),  slow  plates  will  give  a  result  which  cannot  b- 
obtained  with  the  very  rapid  emulsions. 

Professional. — With  regard  to  Nos.  1  to  5,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
express  any  opinion.  The  results  seem  to  represent  the  subjects 
very  effectively,  but  in  the  absence  of  other  specimens  made  on 
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ordinary  plates  wo  cannot  say  whether  the  advantages  of  “ortho  ” 
methods  are  proved  or  not.  No.  1  would,  however,  certainly  have 
been  a  difficult  subject  to  secure  on  ordinary  plates.  Nos.  2  and  3 
seem  to  us  to  show  rather  well  the  effectiveness  of  intensification 
upon  over  exposed  plates,  but  we  do  not  see  how  they  suggest  the 
ideas  put  forward.  In  Nos.  4  and  5  the  last  seems  to  be  rather 
better  exposed  than  the  other,  while  in  No.  4,  detail  in  the  grass 
is  lost  by  movement;  otherwise  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  two.  Comparisons  between  plates  called  “  ortho  ”  and 
“  ordinary”  convey  little  information  unless  we  know  the  actual 
degree  of  colour-sensitiveness  of  each  plate.  Some  “ordinary” 
plates  have  a  certain  amount  of  sensitiveness  to  colour,  which 
makes  them  approach  real  orthochromatic  plates  in  effectiveness. 
Beyond  this  a  number  of  varying  exposures  are  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  actually  best  result  obtainable  with  each  plate. 

“  Photo-Miniature,”  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Doubtful. — So  far  as  we  know,  damages  for  infringements  of 
copyright  have  not  hitherto  been  recoverable  in  the  County 
Court.  We  think  that  if  you  took  the  matter  up  through  a 
solicitor  the  “  receipt  ”  of  the  copyright  registration  which  you 
should  already  have  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  the  “certificate”  for 
which  a  charge  of  5s.  is  made  by  Stationers’  Hall.  Possibly 
you  are  confusing  the  two. 

H.  C.  Clarkson. — -If  the  usual  press  agencies,  for  illustrated 
matter,  cannot  place  the  photographs,  we  should  advise  you  to 
try  Sandersi  and  Co.,  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

Silvertyfe. — Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Farringdom  Avenue,  are 
the  makers. 

M.  Lynch. — We  believe  one  is  made  by  Bilcliff’s  Camera  Works, 
Blanches  ter,  S .  W . 

Copyright. — 1.  From,  two  negatives  which  I  recently  took. 
Messrs.  So  and  So  have  made  a  combination  enlargement  for 
me  ;  they  have  been  paid  for  their  work.  The  copyright  of  this 
enlargement  I  now  wish  to  register.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on  the  Stationers’  Hall  form 
the  name  of  the  enlargers,  as  part  “authors  of  the  work?”  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  register  the  more  important  of  the  two 
original  negatives?  2.  I  have  learnt  that  a  French  journal  on 
February  25  last  published  a  photograph  of  mine  without  my  per¬ 
mission.  The  copyright  of  it  is  not  registered.  The  size  of 
■the  reproduction  is  about  5x3  inches.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
write  to  them  demanding  a  remuneration?  How  much?  12.50 
francs?  3.  A  friend  has  asked  me  to  develop  for  him  a  few 
plates,  which  he  prizes,  but  has  unfortunately  exposed  for 
minutes  instead  of  seconds,  i.e.,  they  are  sixty  times  over¬ 
exposed.  The  plates  are  Royal  Standard  S.E.R.  brand.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  saving  them,  and 
if  so.  how  to  proceed? — H.  H.  B. 

1.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  register  the  more  important  of  the 
two  photographs.  Any  infringement  will  be  bound  to  include 
this  portion,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose.  There 
is  no  need  to  register  the  makers  of  the  combination  group  as 
the  author.  2.  We  should  certainly  write,  although  copyright  law 
is  rather  loosely  administered  in  France,  and  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  spend  money  on  the  chance  of  getting  payment ;  10s.  6d. 
would  be  reasonable.  3.  You  could  do  best  with  highly  restrained 
pyro-ammonia,  say,  pyro,  4  grs. ;  bromide,  8  grs.  ;  ammonia, 
2  to  3  minims  per  ounce. 

Stopping-out  Sun. — Since  the  fine  weather  has  set  in,  I  am  much 
troubled  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  roof  of  the  studio.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  any  way  of  dulling  the  glass  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ground  glass.  I  know  that  painting  it  over  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  I  did  it  that  way  once,  but  the  paint  turned 
yellow,  and  it  was  such  a  job  to  clean  it  off.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  better? — R.  C'.  W. 

Yes.  Mix  common  whiting  with  thin  starch  paste  and  stipple 
the  glass  over  with  that.  It  can  easily  be  cleaned  off  with  a 
sponge  and  water  when  the  sun  ceases  to  cause  trouble. 

Factory  Act. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
following?  Our  business  is  a  very  cheap  one,  and  we  have  to  get 
our  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  make  it  pay  at  all.  We 
employ,  all  told,  seven  girls,  but  they  are  all  over  sixteen.  We  did 
not  know  that  photography  came  under  the  factory  law,  and  douot 


if  it  does.  A  few  days  back  an  inspector  called  and  demanrled 
go  over  the  whole  place,  which  we  allowed  him  to  do  to  save  ar 
bother.  He  then  told  us  that  the  girls  must  not  be  worked  sue 
long  hours,  that  they  must  have  a  half-day  holiday  each  week,  ar 
longer  time  for  meals.  He  also  said  that  the  workrooms  must  I 
cleaned  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  and  a  lot  of  other  “twaddle 
If  we  have  to  do  all  he  says  it  will  mean  some  outlay,  and  we  sha 
have  to  take  on  two  more  girls  to  get  through  the  work,  which  w: 
reduce  our  profits.  Does  photography  come  within  the  Factoi 
Act? — Compo. 

Yes,  certainly  it  does,  and  you  will  have  to  conform  with  it. 
is  to  meet  such  cases  as  yours  that  the  Act  was  passed,  in  ord 
to  prevent  young  persons  being  “  sweated,”  as  apparently  th< 
have  been  in  your  place.  You  will  have  to  do  what  the  inspect' 
has  told  you,  or  you  will  find  yourselves  in  trouble. 

Patent  Query. — In  your  notices  of  Applications  for  Patent 
recently,  I  see  one  mentioned  for  a  purpose  that  I  have  made  ; 
invention  for  and  think  of  patenting.  Can  you  tell  me  when  it 
likely  that  you  will  publish  the  complete  specification,  so  that 
can  learn  wherein  the  two  differ  before  I  take  out  my  patent? 
Inventor. 

We  cannot  say,  as  possibly  the  specification  may  not  be  pu 
lished  at  all.  If  a  patent  is  not  completed,  the  provisional  sped 
cation  is  not  published,  and  there  is  no  means  of  learning  anythii 
about  the  invention  unless  the  inventor  likes  to  tell  you. 

Studio  Blinds. — I  have  had  my'  studio  blinds — the  white  ones  f 
the  roof — ’washed,  but  theyr  will  not  run  well  on  the  rollers  as  th 
did  before.  They  pucker  up  and  crease  as  they  are  rolled  up,  ar 
hang  baggy  when  they  are  drawn  down.  I  have  had  them  w< 
mangled  and  also  ironed.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  improvir 
them? — J.  Ford. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot.  This  is  a  very  general  experien 
when  blinds  are  washed.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  more  economical  to  i 
place  dirty  blinds  with  new  ones,  and  utilise  the  old  ones  f 
dusters  and  such-like  purposes. 

Building  Laws. — I  propose  putting  up  a  studio  in  the  garde 
and  am  told  I  must  submit  plans  to  the  Urban  Council.  I  ha 
done  that,  but  its  surveyor  has  condemned  them  as  not  confon 
ing  to  the  Council’s  laws.  He  wants  such  alterations  that  it  w 
quite  double  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  that  I  cannot  aflor' 
What  I  should  like  to  ask  you  :  is  there  any  way  of  appeali 
against  the  Council’s  dictum? — Annoyed. 

District  Councils  are  empowered  to  make  their  own  by-lav 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  well  within  their  rig! 
when  they  refused  to  pass  the  plans.  The  only  suggestion  we  c 
make  is  to  alter  them  so  that  they  conform  with  them. 

Fading  Picture. — I  have  a  photograph  of  a  deceased  friend,  tha 
rapidly  fading  and  the  negative  is  destroyed.  If  I  were  to  s 
it  off  the  mount  and  well  wash  it  would  that  prevent  it  faff 
further? — T.  Davids. 

No,  it  would  not.  In  such  cases  the  treatment  you  propose 
of  no  avail ;  indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  that  it  hastens 
fading  rather  than  otherwise.  Your  best  way,  as  the  negative 
not  available,  will  be  to  copy  the  print  before  the  fading  g<| 
further. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub]  j 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inser 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


The  Convention.  Next  Monday,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will 
discover  photographers  gathering  'at  Canterbury  in  record  numbers 
for  a  full  week  of  excursions  and  papers.  (P.  516.) 

We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  Mr.  G.  W  . 
Morgan  of  Aberdeen.  (P.  521.) 

The  profitable  use  to  be  made  by  the  professional  photographer 
of  a  reflex  camera-  is  emphasised  by  one  or  two  examples  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  article  on  page  511. 

Mr.  Foster  Brigham  contributes  a  description  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  card-filing  system  in  obtaining  business.  (P.  513.) 

Albumen  paper  being  still  the  stand-by  of  photographers  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  severe  and  sources  of  supply  distant, 
some  notes  are  given  on  page  512  on  the  working  of  this  process. 

The  awakening  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  recognition  of  the 
valuable  aid  it  can  render  to  British  firms  is  taking  practical  shape 
in  the  way  of  an  “exhibitions  department,”  the  work  of  which  is 
commencing  chiefly  in  reference  to  next  year’s  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Brussels.  (P.  515.) 

We  call  attention  to  the  use  which  can  be  made  (with  precautions) 
of  heat  in  drying  negatives.  (P.  510.) 

Mr.  Speaie;ht’s  invitation  to  photographers  is  referred  to  on 
page  509. 

An  anti-halation  substratum  consisting  of  a  substance  which  is 
removed  by  the  developer  has  recently  been  patented.  (P.  509.) 

Adjustments  of  enlarging  cameras,  exposure  indicators,  and  other 
apparatus  figure  under  ‘‘Patent  News.”  (P.  518.) 

“Photo-mechanical  Notes”  is  this  week  occupied  by  the  questions 
set  at  the  last  “City  and  Guilds”  examination.  (P.  517.) 

Home-made  contrivances  for  holding  orthochromatic  screens  are 
the  subject  of  some  brief  notes  on  page  510. 


“  Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement. 


A  German  contributor,  Dr.  F.  Dimmer,  describes  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  working  out  a  process  for  making  a  screen -plate 
bv  transference  of  dve  contained  in  coloured  particles  of  gelatine. 

(P.  49.) 

M.  F.  Monpillard  describes  the  modified  working  found  advisable 
when  using  flashlight  for  fhe  making  of  Autochrome  pictures.  (P.  51.) 

A  French  worker,  M.  J.  Thovert,  has  recommended  an  extr  a  sen¬ 
sitising  of  the  Autochrome  oiate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  shorter 
shutter  exposures  than  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  (P.  52.) 

The  newly  issued  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  “  Thames 
screen-plate  are  given  on  page  56. 

A.  patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  in  Germany  foT  dyes  which 
are  said  to  bleach-out  with  ureal  rapidity  in  light.  (P.  66.) 

Dr.  Miethe  has  published  a  book  on  Egypt,  very  fully  illustrated 
in  colour  from  exposures  made  by  the  author.  (P.  56.) 

A  recent  lengthy  paper  on  the  aberrations  caused  bv  eclou r- 
i  filters  has  led  the  author,  M.  Sacco,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  work  the  permissible  angle  between  the 
two  sides  of  a  presumed  plane-parallel  filter  should  not  exceed 
eno  minute.  (P.  53.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Brussels  The  letter  from  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet,  which 
Exhibition.  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  receives 
further  emphasis  from  a  communication  from  the  new 
Exhibitions  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  some 
extracts  from  which  we  print  on  another  page.  Photo¬ 
graphic  firms  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  at  length  stirring  themselves  in  the  way  of 
affording  assistance  in  the  representation  of  British  firms 
at  various  large  exhibitions  abroad,  a  valuable  means  of 
furthering  trade  in  our  home  products  which  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  neglected.  In  the  case  of  Brussels  in  parti¬ 
cular  the  presence  of  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  on  the  Commission 
which  will  have  under  its  care  the  interests  of  English  firms 
should  be  a  further  inducement  to  those  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  business  to  consider  the  advisability  of  being 

represented  next  year  at  Brussels  in  a  prominent  way. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Speaight’s  The  brief  mention  made  last  week  of  the 
Invitation.  special  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  AY.  Speaight 

will,  we  hope,  not  escape  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Speaight,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Speaight,  has 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  built  up  a  business  which 
is  now  established  in  a  place  without  an  equal  in  London, 
and  probably  in  the  world.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
brothers  Speaight  divide  their  activities  in  their  occupation 
very  sharply,  the  younger  being  responsible  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  and  the  elder  bringing  to  the  duties  of 
management  great  originality  and  the  determination  to 
take  a  firm  stand  for  photography  as  a  profession.  The 
persistence  and  resourcefulness  of  Mr.  E.  AY.  Speaight  are 
already  as  familiar  to  his  brother  photographers  as  to  the 
general  public,  in  the  matter  of  certain  London  improve¬ 
ments,  and  just  now  the  managerial  head  of  Speaight,  Ltd., 
like  the  dual  monarchs  of  Barataria,  has  the  satisfying 
feeling  that  his  duty  has  been  done  in  causing  the  public 
to  visit  a  collection  of  his  brother's  photographs  oil  the 
same  terms  as  those  on  which  that  same  public  visits 
exhibitions  by  Royal  Academicians  in  Bond  Street,  namely, 
by  payment  of  one  shilling.  Probably  if  vou  pressed  the 
question  Mr.  Speaight  would  admit  that  the  public  ought 
to  feel  they  were  being  admitted  cheaply  to  a  photographic 
exhibition  at  two  shillings,  and  perhaps  that  explains  why 
this  enterprising  action  succeeded.  On  the  score  merely 
of  the  clever  stage-management  which  the  exhibition  repre¬ 
sents,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Speaight's  invitation 
to  photographers,  of  whatever  degree,  to  visit  them  on 
July  21,  from  six  to  eight  p.m.,  will  be  largely 
responded  to. 

1  *  *  * 

Anti-halo  The  employment  of  a  non-actinic  film 

Plates.  between  the  sensitive  emulsion  and  its 

glass  support-  has  been  many  times  recommended  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  plate  free  from  halation  caused  by 
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reflection  from  the  hack  of  the  glass,  the  chief  difficulty 
having  been1  to  find  a  body' which  was  both  without  action 
on  the  Sensitive  emulsion  and  obstructive  of  actinic  rays — 
in  fact,  of  non- actinic' rays  also,  if  the  “backing”  is  to  be 
used  for  orthochromatic  emulsions.  According  to  a  recent 
German  patent,  a  compound  which  has  been  found  'suitable 
in  this  double  respect  is  ferrocyanide  of  molybdenum.  It  is 
formed  by  coating  the  glass  plates  with  a  solution  contain¬ 
ing  in  100  ccs.  of  water  3  gins,  of  gelatine,  1.5  gms.  of 
potass  ferrocyanide,  and  1  gm.  of  ammonium  molybdate. 
When  this  coating  has  set,  it  is  treated  for  five  minutes  in 
2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  placed  to  dry.  The 
patentees,  Messrs.  J.  Hauff  and  Co.,  of  Feuerbach, 
evident^  intend  the  backing  to  be  removed  by  the  alkali 
of  the  developer,  so  that  if  it  is  found  that  the  process  can 
be  carried  out  satisfactorily  in  the  factory,  the  user  of 
these  anti-halation  plates  will  not  be  called  upon  to  perform 

an  additional  operation. 

*  *  * 


The  Quick  Though  many  devices  to  assist  in  quick 
Plates  drying  are  proposed  at  various  times,  the 

one  in  most  use  seldom  finds  mention  in 
print,  and  that  is,  simple  drying  by  heat.  Of  course,  this 
is  the  method  that  first  appeals  to  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
also  the  first  rejected  by  him,  because  he  overdoes  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  snoils  his  negatives.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  effective  method,  and  one  that  many  experienced 
photographers  resort  to  constantly  with  never  a  failure. 
One  worker  that  we  are  acquainted  with  dries  all  his  plates, 
wdiether  negatives  or  lantern-slides,  by  placing  them  on 
edge,  leaning  against  a  board,  four  feet  in  front  of  a  gas 
fire.  They  will  dry  in  this  position  in  somethin?  like  an 
hour,  but  the  method  we  have  adopted  for  some  time  is 
quicker.  Our  room  is  heated  by  a.  gas  stove  that  has  a 
flat  iron  top.  On  this  top  a  sheet  of  asbestos  is  laid,  and 
on  the  asbestos  some  ordinary  wire  plate-racks  are  always 
kept.  Each  plate  as  it  comes  from  the  washing-tank  is 
wiped  dry  on  the  glass  side  with  a  cloth,  while  the  surface 
water  is  removed  from  the  film  side  with  a  wad  of  damp 
cotton  wool.  The  plate  is  then  dropped  into  one  of  the 
racks,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  is  bone  dry  and  ready 
for  finishing  or  for  printing.  The  racks  never  get  hot,  but 
are  alwavs  warm  to  the  touch.  Without  the  asbestos  they 
get  too  hot,  and  there  is  then  danger  of  the  gelatine 
melting  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  plate.  A  similar 
method  can  be  adopted  if  hot-water  pipes  or  radiators  are 
available. 

*  *  * 

Drying  by  In  the  absence  of  heat  a  strong  draught 

Cold  Air.  o £  air  can  be  utilised.  This  is  a  slower 

method,  but  still  very  effectual.  A  ventilating-shaft  is 
an  excellent  place  to  put  a  rack  of  plates  that  are  wanted 
in  a  short  time,  while  the  whirler  is  a  well-known  expedient 
for  drying  single  plates.  A  whirler,  however,  requires 
driving,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  this  apparatus  can 
be  found  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  clockwork  kitchen 
jacks,  with  which  a  number  of  plates  can  be  kept  moving 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  without  any  attention  what¬ 
ever.  The  plates  can  be  laid  flat  on  a  horizontal  table 
suspended  from  the  jack,  or  one  of  the  circular  racks  on 
the  market  can  verv  well  be  utilised  to  hold  them.  If  the 
jack  is  weighted  with  a  good  heavy  horizontal  fly-wheel  the 
motion  is  fairly  rapid,  and  drying  should  be  rapid  also. 

*  *  * 


Mounting  Many  people  are  deterred  from  the  use 

mati^Scree n s  orfhochromatic  screens  by  reason  of 
’  the  expense  they  involve,  for  when  the 
screens  are  obtained  they  have  to  be  fitted  to  the  lens,  and 
the  total  cost  of,  sav,  three  screens  properly  mounted  and 
fitted  so  that  they  can  be  screwed  into  the  lens-hood,  is 


somewhat  heavy.  The  cheapest  way  of  obtaining  the 
screens  is  to  buy  them  in  the  simple  form  of  stained  gela 
tine,  and  do  the  rest  of  the  work  oneself.  The  gelatine 
has  to  be  mounted  between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass — patent 
plate  for  preference — though  suitable  glass  can  often  be 
selected  from  lantern-slide  cover-glasses  of  good  quality — 
and  the  refinement  of  cementing  can  be  dispensed  with. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  mounting,  for  the  glasses  can 
be  cut  to  shape  with  a  sixpenny  wheel  cutter,  and  then 
be  bound  with  thin  lantern-slide  binding  strip.  The  real 
trouble  begins  when  the  problem  of  fitting  the  screen  to 
the  lens  has  to  be  tackled,  for  this  must  be  done  so  J 
effectually  that  no  light  can  reach  the  lens  excepting 
through  the  screen.  Anyone  possessing  a  lathe  can  adopt 
the  following  method,  which  we  have  now  used  for  a  long  j 
time  :  From  a  piece  of  mahogany  board  a  ring  is  turned  j 
that  Will  just  fit  the  lens  hood  when  velvet  lined.  To  the  face  j 
of  this  ring  a  small  wooden  frame  that  will  hold  the  screen  \ 
is  then  attached,  and  upon  fixing  the  'Screen  in  position  . 
the  work  is  done.  The  screen  can  be  held  in  by  turn  j 
buttons,  or  fixed  more  permanently  with  binding-strips,  j 
The  whole  thing  can  easily  be  completed  in  half  an  hour, 
and  it  is  as  effective  as  can  be  desired,  for  a  very  little  i 
practice  at  the  lathe  enables  one  to  produce  a  ring  that 
will  fit  “like  a  glove”  when  lined  with  velvet. 

*  *  * 

Still  Simpler  Those  who  do  not  possess  a  lathe  must 
Mountings.  vary  the  method  slightly.  In  any  case, 
the  screen  must  be  mounted  in  a  small  frame  of  wood  or  j 
millboard  ;  this  is  quite  easily  done  A  ring  can  then  be  j 
cut  from  a  large  cork  or  bung  to  fit  the  lens  hood,  and 
when  this  is  glued  to  the  back  of  the  frame  a  quite  effective  ; 
mount  is  obtained.  Another  method  is  to  make  a.  paper 
ring.  The  hood  is  first  covered  with  a  strip  of  clean  paper, 
secured  by  joining  the  ends  with  gum  or  paste.  A  long 
strip  of  brown  paper  is  then  cut,  soaked  thoroughly  with 
paste,  and  wound  round  and  round  the  hood  until  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  thick  ring  is  built  up.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  { 
hood,  removed,  and  glued  to  the  frame  as  before.  The 
appearance  may  not  be  so  neat  as  the  compact  metal  frames 
that  can  be  bought,  but  the  result  will  be  quite  as  effective ; 
more  so  than  in  the  case  of  some  metal  fittings,  which  are 
not  light-tight.  We  use  none  but  wood  fittings  made 
entirely  in  the  lathe,  and  with  circular  fronts  over  which 
a  large  lens-cap  can  be  fitted.  This  has  proved  an  admir¬ 
able  arrangement  in  practice,  and  it  is  quite  a  small  matter 
to  make  a  new  fitting  for  any  odd  size  screen  that  may 
have  to  be  tested,  a  metal  fitting  for  which  is  often  not 
obtainable  without  trouble  and  delay. 


*  *  * 


The  8pirit  The  result  of  the  Spirit  Photography 
Photography  Commission  organised  by  the  “  Daily 
Mail  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Nothing  but  a  series  of  obviously  faked  photo¬ 
graphs  was  submitted  to  the  photographic  experts,  while 
the  spiritualistic  experts  evaded  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  absence  of  any  experimental  proof  by  contending  that 
the  other  members  should  first  go  through  a  preliminary 
training  in  spiritualism  or  theosophy.  The  spiritualists 
have  thus  once  more  failed  to  prove  a  single  one  of  their 
claims,  and  have  resorted  to  a  very  transparent  excuse  for 
explaining  their  failure.  The  final  reports  drawn  up  by 
the  two  sections  of  the  Commission  read  more  like  ancient 


history  than  actual  reports  of  a  modern  investigation,  and 
it  is  surely  time  that  such  futile  inquiries  ceased  to  be  held. 
There  will  always  be  people  capable  of  believing  the  wildest 
tales  with  regard  to  spiritualism,  and  no  commission  of 
any  kind  will  ever  convert  them  to  the  legitimacy  of 
experimental  investigation. 
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Recently  we  have  come  across  several 
young  amateurs  who  have  either  given 
up,  or  proclaim  their  intention  of  giving 
On  asking  the  reason  of  this  momentous 
ecision  we  found  that  in  each  case  it  was  the  same.  The 
oy  had  never  had  anything  but  a  very  small  camera  of 
heap  and  toylike  character,  and  was  simply  disgusted 
nth  the  poor  results  obtained.  We  are  much  disposed  to 
hink  that  there  are  too  many  cameras  of  this  type  avail- 
ble,  and  that-  their  introduction  was  never  very  wise  from 
he  business  point  of  view.  A  result  that  is  both  small 
nd  poor  will  satisfy  no  one,  and  the  beginner  soon  loses 
Merest  if  his  results  are  too  small  to  show  and  too  poor  to 
ear  enlargement.  For  the  very  small  camera  fitted  with 
ood  lenses  there  is  a  distinct  use  and  demand,  but  when 
heapness  is  the  all  essential  point  poor  quality  of  defini- 
ion  is  not  easily  tolerated  in  a  picture  that  is  much  under 
quarter-plate  size.  Direct  prints  from  quarter-plates  will 
asily  satisfy  the  young  amateur,  but  direct  prints  from 
egatives  of  about  the  size  of  postage  stamps  do  not  please 
im  for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  and  when  he  finds 
hey  will  not  bear  enlargement  he  is  very  quickly  dis- 
ouraged.  If  the  young  amateur  is  to  be  encouraged — and 
e  is  a  very  important  person  in  the  photographic  world — 
e  should  be  provided  at  the  start  with  apparatus  capable 
f  doing  work  that  is  sufficiently  good  to  lead  him  on 
urther.  If  his  progress  is  checked  by  the  inefficient 
ature  of  his  apparatus,  the  blame  does  not  lie  so  much 
7ith  those  who  bought  it  for  him  as  with  those  who  pro- 
ided  it  and  permitted  it  to  be  sold.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ommon  knowledge  that  some  very  efficient  little  cameras 
re  obtainable  for  a  matter  of  only  a  few  shillings,  while 
ther  much  less  efficient  ones  are  sometimes  also  obtain- 
ble  for  higher  prices.  When  a  dealer  is  asked  to  recom- 
lend  a  cheap  outfit  for  a  small  beginner  he  will  show  his 
isdom  most  fully  if  he  makes  efficiency  his  first  considera- 
on  and  disregards  other  matters. 


THE  REFLEX  CAMERA  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

do  not  hear  the  loud  and  bitter  controversy  about 
le  respective  merits  of  hand  and  stand  cameras  that  at  one 
me  annually  made  its  appearance  in  the  photographic 
Less.  The  reflector  type  of  camera  is  in  a  great  measure 
^sponsible  for  this,  since  it  combines  the  certainty  of 
mussing  and  included  view  of  the  stand  camera  with  all 
ie  best  features  of  the  hand  instrument.  Moreover,  the 
ise  of  focussing  makes  a  half-plate  hand  camera  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  precision,  whereas  optical  considerations  make  the 
rdinary  box-form  view-finder  type  very  uncertain.  This 
brtainty,  combined  with  size,  has  made  the  reflector 
tmera  practically  a  necessary  addition  to  a  professional 
it.  Many  who  argue  that  such  a  camera  can  be  only  of 
ccasional  use  will  doubtless  manage  without  incurring 
ie  great  expense,  but  doubtless  at  the  loss  of  some  busi¬ 
es  and  advertisement.  Others,  more  conservative,  will 
vear  by  the  whole-plate  camera  and  tripod,  as  being  more 
Brtain.  We  know,  however,  that  a  great  many  profes- 
onals  have  been  wideawake  enough  to  expend  the  neces- 
iry  capital  on  one  of  the  beautiful  reflector  cameras.  In 
town  of  a  population  varying  from  30,000  in  the  winter  to 
},000  in  summer,  there  are  at  least  four  professionals  who 
se  them,  one,  too,  whose  work  is  of  the  twelve  for  sixpence 
rder. 

To  those  who  hesitate  to  incur  the  expense,  the  account 
one  or  two  actual  incidents  may  turn  the  scale.  There 
as  a  big  local  event,  with  Royalty  present,  to  lay  a  foun da- 
on  stone  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  Press  stand — and, 
y  the  way,  photographers  can  always  get  Press  tickets  by 
oplying  a  few  days  in  advance  to  the  town  hall — was  a 
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small  space  on  top  of  a  rockery,  with  no  flat  surface.  Re- 
fore  arrival,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  ceremony,  this 
space  was  already  occupied  by  the  conservative  contingent 
with  one  half-plate,  one  whole-plate,  one  12  x  10,  and  one 
15  x  12  camera — quite  an  up-to-date  show-room.  Our 
teflex  photographer  mentioned  casually  that  the  reflex  was 
the  only  possible  instrument  for  these  jobs,' but  the  stand 
camera  men  all  claimed  their  own  instruments  were  more 
certain.  They  were  not  so  sure  about  it  afterwards,  “when 
it  was  found  that  the  Royal  party  were  not  passing  the 
coign  of  vantage,  as  expected,  but  taking  another  path. 
This  did  not  trouble  the  reflex  and  other  hand-camera  men, 
as  they  rushed  round  to  the  other  position,  but  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  been  carefully  focussing,  adjusting,  and  un- 
adjusting  stops  for  an  hour  previously  were  somewhat 
upset.  Even  the  luckiest,  who  had  a  good  position,  only 
made  one  exposure,  whilst  our  reflex  worker  made  eight  of 
different  subjects. 

With  regard  to  profit,  one  professional  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  with  a  new  reflex,  almost  paid  for  it  in  rights  to 
reproduce  in  the  London  papers  and  on  postcards,  and  has 
also  made  much  money  and  advertisement  by  photograph¬ 
ing  local  golfers  on  the  links. 

One  local  man  makes  a  feature  of  exhibits  at  cattle  shows, 
and  nothing  can  beat  a  reflex  camera  for  making  a  number 
of  exposures  quickly,  and  without  the  rest  of  the  subject 
moving.  With  a  long  bag  three  or  four  dozen  exposures  can 
easily  be  made  without  fatigue  in  the  afternoon.  Another 
line  of  work  that  even  the  highest  class  studio  will  find 
remunerative — in  fact,  only  such  studios  will  get  such 
business — is  the  photographing  of  equestrians,  either  sta¬ 
tionary  or  moving.  A  correspondent  writes  us  that  he  for¬ 
merly  used  a  whole-plate  stand  camera,  with  focal-plane 
shutter,  for  this  work ;  but  found  that  the  necessity  of 
focussing  before  inserting  plate  made  it  practically  useless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  such  a  camera  at  school 
sports,  another  profitable  line.  Perhaps  no  better  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  reflex  camera  can  be  adduced  than  the  recital 
of  the  troubles  of  the  same  correspondent  at  a  time  when 
he  had  not  one  :  — 

The  incident  was  a  commission  to  photograph  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Channel  Fleet  and  the  Mayor  of 

- - ,  with  the  usual  presentation  on  the  flagship  of  the 

address  of  welcome.  Knowing  the  steadiness  of  a  man-of- 
war,  it  was  decided  to  take  something  important — to  wit, 
an  assistant,  one  whole-plate  camera,  one  large  case  with 
two  lenses,  focal-plane  shutter,  four  double  backs,  focussing 
cloth,  and,  lastly,  the  tripod.  The  two  photographers  em¬ 
barked  with  the  help  of  a  Press  ticket  on  the  official  tug, 
and  proceeded  to  the  fleet,  lying  two  miles  off-shore.  The 
weather  was  rough,  and  the  boat  pitched  and  tossed  like  an 
empty  bottle.  At  first  it  appeared  too  rough  to  bring  the 
tug  alongside  the  leviathan,  but  after  a  somewhat  stormy 
consultation  with  someone,  who  was  presumably  the  navi¬ 
gating  lieutenant,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  navy  talk,  a 
narrow  plank  gangway  was  got  across.  Since  it  sloped  at 
an  angle  of  60  degrees,  and  the  mayor  was  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  stoutness,  he  rather  wisely  decided  not  to  risk  his 
life  in  the  municipal  service.  The  whole-plate  camera  and 
etceteras  appeared  as  if  they  were  to  be  rather  useless. 
Luckily,  however,  the  mountain  decided  to  come  to 
Mahomet,  and  presently  descended  from  the  heights  above 
to  the  dirty  and  insignificant  tug  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
individual,  resplendent  in  much  gold  lace  and  other  trim¬ 
mings.  The  poor  photographers  had  not  bargained  for 
tliis,°and  had  kept  the  traps  in  the  case  out  of  the  wet.  They 
were  got  out  in  good  time,  and  after  fixing  lens,  shutter, 
and  opening  camera,  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  the 
camera  on  its  tripod,  but  the  wet,  pitching  deck  made  at 
impossible  to  get  to  work,  and  the  day’s  opportunities  were 
crone.  In  such  an  instance  as  this,  which  might  be  multi- 
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plied  indefinitely,  the  ever-ready  reflector  camera  would 
nave  meant  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ALBUMEN  PAPER 
PRINTING.— I. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  waste  of  time  to  write  anything 
on  the  subject  of  printing  on  albumen  paper,  seeing  that  so 
little  of  it  is  now  used  by  photographers — at  least  m  this 
country.  Gelatine  and  collodion  P.O.P.  have  largely  sup¬ 
planted  it — almost  entirely  amongst  amateurs  but  many 
professionals  adhere  to  it,  and  possibly  more  would  use  it 
if  they,  or  their  assistants,  were  really  more  familiar  with 
its  working.  In  the  opinion  of  most  persons  there  is  a 
certain  charm  about  a  good  albumen  print  that  one  does 
not  see  in  gelatine,  whilst  the  results  are  at  least  as  per¬ 
manent  as  those  on  the  emulsion  papers.  Albumen  papei 
in  the  sensitive  state  is  a  material  which  will  not  keep  for 
a.  great  length  of  time,  particularly  in  hot,  moist  climates. 

As  it  is  largely  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  thus  situated 
that  these  notes  are  penned,  it  is  first  necessary  to  point  out- 
that  the  most  advisable  procedure  is  to  obtain  the  albumen 
paper  in  the  unsensitised  condition,  that  is,  albumemsed 
only,  and  to  sensitise  this  as  required.  At  the  present  tune 
little,  if  any,  paper  is  albumenised  in  this  country.  I  he 
aibumenising  trade  has  passed  on  to  the  Continent,  mostly 
to  Dresden,  but  the  paper  can  be  had  from  the  larger  phot°- 
graphers  here.  Some  samples  are  quite  inodorous,  while 
others  have  a  very  fetid  smell,  which  becomes  very  offen¬ 
sive  while  the  paper  is  being  sensitised.  That  is  due  to  the 
use  of  the  albumen  in  a  decomposed  state.  When  emp  oyec 
in  that  condition  it  is  easier  to  apply,  while  it  gives  a  moie 
glossy  coating  than  if  it  were  used  fresh.  It  might  be  sur¬ 
mised  that  such  paper  would  not  yield  such  permanent 
prints  as  would  those  made  with  the  inodorous  coating, 
but  it  has  been  found  by  the  test  of  time  that,  in  this 
respect,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Coming  now  to  the  silver  or  sensitising  bath,  its  strength, 
theoretically,  should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  chloride 
with  which  the  albumen  is  salted.  As  this  latter  is  not 
stated,  one  will  do  well  to  use  the  strength  recommended  by 
the  makers  of  the  paper-  As  a  rule,  the  stronger  the  silvei 
bath  is  the  greater  the  vigour  in  the  prints.  But  this  holds 
good  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  it  has  been  found  in 
practice  that  no  advantage  is  gained  in  this  direction  by 
increasing  the  silver  beyond  seven  to  eight  times  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  in  the  albumen,  supposing  that  to  be  of 
ammonium,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  chlorides.  Erom 
fifty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  good  average  with 
most  papers  if  deep  rich  purples  are  desired.  Here  is  a 
suitable  formula  for  general  work,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
up  a  good  quantity  at  a  time  :  — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  10  oz. 

Distilled  water  . .  80  oz. 

Nitric  acid  .  10  minims. 

This  quantity  will  about  fill  a  Winchester  quart  bottle. 
After  filtration,  some  is  poured  into  a  dish  to  a,  depth  of 
half  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  paper  floated  on  it.  Theie 
are  different  ways  of  doing  this.  A  good  method  is  to  take 
the  paper  by  two  opposite  (diagonal)  corners,  i.e.,  form  it 
into  a  bow,  then  lay  one  of  the  other  corners  on  the  surface 
of  the  solution  and  gently  lower  the  rest  of  the  sheet,  taking 
care  that  no  solution  gets  on  the  back.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  sheet  is  on  the  liquid  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
corner  first  applied  to  see  if  any  air  bubbles  have  become 
imprisoned,  and,  if  so,  to  remove  them  with  a  small  piece  of 
blotting  paper.  If,  when  the  paper  is  floated,  it  is  seen 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  curl  away  from  the  solution, 
gently  breathing  on  the  back  for  a  few  seconds  will  cause 
it  to  become  flat  again.  When  the  paper  is  exceptional  y 


dry  it  is  a  good  pian  to  place  it,  exposed,  in  a  damp  place 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  floating.  This  will  reduce  both 
its  tendency  to  curl  and  that  of  the  prints  to  blister  m  the 
fixino-  bath  With  regard  to  the  time  of  floating,  that,  to 
an  extent,  must  be  governed  by  the  temperature  In  hot 
weather,  with  most  papers,  a  minute  and  a  half  will  suffice 
with  a  bath  of  the  above  strength;  in  very  cold  weather 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  minutes  will  be  none  too  much 
After  the  paper  lias  floated  the  necessary  time,  it  is  taker 
by  the  fingers  by  two  corners,  gently  and  slowly  taken  of 
with  a  somewhat  dragging  motion,  and  pinned  up  on  a  hm 
to  dry.  The  best  pins  for  the  purpose  are  black  or  mourn 
mo-  ones  ■  if  the  ordinary  ones  are  used,  the  bare  meta 
causes  a  reduction  of  the  silver,  which  runs  down  th. 
paper,  and  renders  those  portions  useless, 
wooden  clips  are  often  used  for  suspending  paper,  am 
are  very  good  for  the  purpose.  When  the  paper  is  sus 
pended,  a  scrap  of  blotting  paper  should  be  put  on  th 
lowest  corner  to  absorb  the  drips.  The  reason  for  remoi 
in<r  the  paper  in  the  way  just  described  is  that  very  littl 
solution  is  taken  away  with  it — only  a  few  drops;  whereat 
when  taken  off  quickly,  there  is  a  lot  to  drain  off  and  mud 
waste  of  bath  results.  After  the  paper  ceases  to  drip,  i 
may  be  quickly  dried  before  a  fire. 

Paper  sensitised  as  above  should  be  used  the  day  < 
preparation  or  that  following,  as  it  will  not  keep  mo 
than  a  day  or  two.  If,  however,  the  paper  be  kept  b 
tween  pure  blotting  paper  that  has  been  moistened  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  dried,  it  will  ket 
for  many  days.  If,  in  place  of  the  nitric  acid,  citr 
acid  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fourth  of  tl 
weight  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  paper  will  keep  whi 
for  many  weeks,  but  it  will  print  very  red,  and  it  will 
difficult  to  tone  beyond  a  red-brown  colour  without  mea 
ness.  If  the  paper  is  required  for  keeping,  the  best  way 
employing  the  citric  acid  as  a  preservative  is  to  float  t 
paper  first  on  the  silver  bath  as  above,  and  when  the  sup 
fluous  solution  has  thoroughly  drained  off  to  float  the  ba, 
of  the  moist  paper  on  a  solution  of  citric,  about  thm 
grains  to  the  ounce,  for  a  minute  or  so  ;  finally  suspend)  j, 
to  dry.  Some  samples  of  albumen  when  taken  from  - 
solution  will  appear  to  have  a  greasy  and  repellent  surta  ■ 
and  the  superfluous  solution  collects  in  drops  or  tea 
which  would  show  as  spots  in  the  prints.  In  such  ca 
the  paper  must  be  blotted  off  between  sheets  of  p 
blotting  paper,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  bath 
blotting  paper  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  or 
ceases  to  be  absorbent,  and  can  then  be  added  to 

reAfter  six  or  eight  sheets  have  been  floated,  the  1  h 
should  be  stirred  up  with  a  glass  plate  m  order  p 
its  strength  uniform.  The  paper,  it  may  be  explame^i 
the  bath  proportionately  of  more  silver  than  it  do 
consequently  the  bath  gets  weaker  by  use,  and  on  t 

face  first,  hLce  the  stirring  up  is  necessary  to  obtain 

formally  sensitised  sheets.  And  since  the  bath  by  use 
weaker  in  silver,  it  becomes  necessary  to  test  it  hom  ^ 
to  time.  Small  hydrometers,  called  argentometers, 
sold  for  the  purpose  by  the  dealers  In  the  use  of  a 
bath  they  indicate  its  strength  m  silver  accurat  ly- 
after  the  solution  has  been  m  use  for  a  time  they 
act,  as  the  bath  then  contains  a  considerable  quan  rty 
nitrate  salts  introduced  by  the  decomposition  o  the 

in  the  albumen,  which  adds  to  its :  spec  fic  gravity  J 
little  instruments  are  convenient  in  use,  and _s 
practical  purposes  it  an  allowance  be^ade^n  ^  ^ 

ometer  indicates.  After  a  lit! tie  1 time  th e 
lion  will  become  discoloured.  Methods  of  do  com 
and  further  details  in  working  the  albumen  pro 
be  dealt  with  in  a  future  article. 
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THE  CARD-FILING  SYSTEM  IN  OBTAINING 

BUSINESS. 


Le  paper  on  the  card  filing  system  for  photographers  in 
B.J.”  of  November  27,  1908,  the  utility  of  the  card  list 
ients’  names  for  advertising  purposes  was  mentioned, 
it  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  touch  with  sitters  by  the 
et  use  of  letters,  booklets,  or  other  appropriate  matter 
lg  with  the  suitability  of  portraits  for  miniatures, 
cements,  reproduction  in  a  new  style,  or  embodying  a 
stion  for  a  fresh  sitting,  their  names  should  form  only 
eginning  of  a  far  larger  and  more  inclusive  list  of  the 
I?  and  addresses  of  those  residents  who,  from  their  public 
lial  position,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  as  customers.  A 
elected  mailing  list  will  not  only  simplify  the  despatch 
culars  and  give  much  better  returns  than  a  list  selected 
,zard  from  the  directory,  but  one  is  prevented  from 
ig  stamps  and  stationery  by  duplication  of  addresses  or 
3  known  undesirables.  The  card  system  of  entering  one 
only  on  each  card,  and  indexing,  and  perhaps  cross- 
ng,  the  whole,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  method.  Only 
names  actually  circularised  are  retained,  i+  is  simple 
Iress  from  cards,  and  the  list  can  be  divided  amongst 
umber  of  workers  without  fear  of  duplication  or  error, 
dditions  can  constantly  be  made  without  disarranging 
phabetical  or  other  order.  The  ease  of  classification  is 
.  >  case,  as  in  all  other  uses  of  the  card  index,  the  greatest 
i  in  favour,  and  the  chief  reason  for  its  superiority  over 
systems.  This  classification  enables  one  to  easily  remove 
rds  or  names  of  people  as  they ,  become  clients,  to  enter 
hails  under  the  name  to  which  they  refer,  and,  above 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  an  efficient  check  on  one’s 
3  sing. 

1  cards  may  be  ruled  in  various  fashions,  or  may,  for 
;  latter,  be  left  blank.  The  surname  should  occupy  the 
tonspicuous  position  at  the  top  of  the  card,  the  address 
r  come  next,  and  ample  space  be  provided  for  entering 
tip  of  posting  distinguishing  mark  of  advertisement, 
i  room  for  any  necessary  remarks  at  the  foot. 


1  tration  No.  1  shows  a  useful  type  of  card  of  the  standard 
(5  in.  by  3  in.  The  name  “  Vertigan  ”  is  prefixed  by  “  Mrs.” 
tl  envelope.  In  the  rare*  cases  when  Miss  or  Mr.  are 
)®sed  these  are  denoted  on  the  card.  The  address  may 
-exacted  in  any  way,  so’  long  as  it  is  easily  understand- 
3  the  addresser.  The  identifying  marks  shown  as  entered 
Ci  1-  need  only  be  entered  on  the  enclosing  case,  if  the 
b  f  its  contents  receive  the  same  advertisement.  It  some- 
3S  happens  that  only  part  of  the  list  receives  matter, 
h  ‘after  is  sent  at  different  times.  In  this  case  the  cards 
d  be  marked.  A  copy  of  each  of  the  advertisements  is 
h  y  filed,  and  legibly  marked  with  its  number  as  entered 
tb  cards. 

-Amarks  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  In  the 
d  f  a  return,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  card  is 
t  from  case  and  a  record  of  all  the  matter  sent  carefully 
b'  upon  it.  “X  1.  11 — 9,”  for  instance,  means  that  the 
^ ort  was  Christmas  leaflet  No.  1,  forwarded  on  Novem- 
B.  2  ”  signifies  booklet  No.  2,  March  18 ;  whilst 
\  is  personal  letter  No.  6,  that  brought  an  inquiry 
'ice  list. 

m  as  one  receives  a  return  from  any  name,  whether 


11  cent,  visit  of  inspection,  or  inquiry,  the  card  is 
IJV  from  the  general  case  and  placed  by  itself  for  further 


t  h  nera'b  cnr)ceded  to  be  the  best  policy  to  direct  one’s  pressing  attention 
i,.e!  ;s'  To  advertise  such  articles  as  photographs  to  the  male  sex  is  certainly 
tivf  *  eU)rb  the  persuasions  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  being  more 
;tor  lan  tons  of  your  matter.  One  rarely  finds  a  “Miss”  entered  in  the 
,hp  ’ *  householder,  and  hence  they  may  profitably  be  omitted,  excepting 
T3t  comprehensive  lists.-W.  F.  B. 


attention  in  case  of  inquiries,  or  kept  apart  if  a  sitting  results, 
for  then  the  name  will  be  on  one’s  more  valuable  clients’ 
lists.  In  the  former  case,  should  the  inquiry  not  crystallise- 
in  a  day  or  two,  a  letter,  written  to  meet  each  special  case,  is 
forwarded,  and  certainly  ought  to  secure  the  appointment  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  “  it’s  dogged  as  does  it.’” 


/ 

Jfc  /  //-<? 

The  cards  from  which  one  has  a  return  in  gome  form  or 
another  should  prove  of  great  value  in  improving  one’s  adver¬ 
tising  education.  One  can  tell  from  them  the  type  of  cir¬ 
cular  that  pays  best,  and  frequently  prove  that  expense 
is  no  criterion  of  the  pulling  power  of  an  advertisement.  The 
respective  returns  from  the  first,  second,  third,  or  more  distri¬ 
butions  to  the  same  house  can  also^  be  seen.  This  may  appear 
costly,  but  all  advertising  experts  are  agreed  that  three 
different  circulars  to  a  thousand  people  will  do  far  more  than. 
one  circular  to  three  thousand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  warn  the  reader  not  to  expect 
too  much  direct  return ;  in  very  many  instances  one  cannot 
trace  the  influence  of  one’s  advertising  at  all  except  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  an  increase  in  receipts,  probably  attributed 
to  something  else,  will  be  noticed.  In  any  case,  there  will 
be  little  response  to  the  first  effort,  slightly  more  to  the  second 
(if  forwarded  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  first),  whilst 
the  third  should  begin  to  send  one’s  money  back. 

The  actual  collecting  of  the  names  upon  which  to  expend 
one’s  stationery  and  printing  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  if  you  have  resided  for  some  time  in  a  small  town.  The 
best  residential  parts  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  desir¬ 
able  names  will  be  familiar  to  you.  A  newcomer  would  be 
well  advised  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  friendly  resident.  A 
city  list  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter,  more  especially  if  finan¬ 
cial  reasons  make  a  small  list  a  necessity.  Selection  of  the 
most  likely  names  then  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty.  A  few 
of  the  very  best  names  should  be  taken  from  the  directory. 
In  giving  this  advice  we  presume  that  your  work  is  good 
enough  to  please  such  people,  and  your  premises  are  smart 
enough  not  to  repel  them.  If  your  work  is  not  of  this  class  it 
is  essential  that  only  those  names  to  whom  your  work  is 
likely  to  appeal  should  be  chosen,  for  it  is  equally  a  waste 
of  money  attempting  to  get  the  patronage  of  a  better  class 
than  one’s  work  merits  as  it  is  to  advertise  expensive  work  to 
a  poor  class. 

Names  may  be  selected  from  subscribers  to  concerts,  guesfis 
at  balls,  hospital  patrons,  bazaar-stall  holders,  and  church 
helpers  generally,  and,  in  fact,  from  any  and  every  published 
list  of  names  that  agrees  with  one’s  clientele.  The  keen  man 
will  carry  a  few  loose  cards  in  his  pocket-book,  and  jot  down 
on  the  spot  any  name  that  appeals  to  him  in  the  local  Press 
or  gathered  in  conversation.  If  the  cards  are  properly  indexed 
a  very  few  moments  enable  one  to  discover  duplicates,  if  such. 
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■exist.  In  this  way  the  list  xvil  1  steadily  grow,  and,  if  care 
is  taken  to  remove  any  undesirable  as  soon  as  known,  the 
trouble  involved  will  be  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  a 
valuable  business  asset,  which  mu6t,  however,  be  kept 
thoroughly  up  to  date  if  its  full  value  is  to  be  retained.  For 
one  thing,  the  list  must  be  carefully  checked  for  removals  each 
time  a  new  directory  appears,  and  any  returned  advertise¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  and  the  erroneous  address  removed  from 
the  filing  case. 

Some  photographers  possess  not  one  but  as  many  as  four 
lists.  One  a  list  of  the  best  local  families  not  being  clients,  to 
whom  matter  dealing  with  the  best  work  and  highest  prices 
is  forwarded  ;  the  second  a  list  of  middle-class  people,  who 
receive  matter  dealing  with  quality  and  moderate  price ; 
Thirdly,  at  a  pleasure  resort,  a  list  of  apartments  may  be  kept ; 
and,  fourthly,  county  families.  The  matter  forwarded  to  No.  3 
is  very  carefully  selected,  and  special  offers  are  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  one’s  work  to  this  class.  It  being  frequently  impossible 
To  reach  the  visitor  direct,  those  residents  who  come  in  closest 


contact  with  them  should  be  carefully  nursed  in  the  belief 
of  the  superiority  of  one’s  work  so  that  your  name  naturallv 
comes  to  their  minds  when  asked  for  advice  on  the  merits 
of  respective  establishments. 

It  would  obviously  be  foolish  to  forward  non-resident6  the 
same  class  of  matter  as  residents,  so  that  if  efforts  are  made 
to  increase  the  circle  of  one’s  influence  such  names  should 
be  kept  apart.  At-home  portraiture,  domestic  architecture, 
animal  photography,  the  copying  of  pictures  or  antiques  of 
any  description,  or  any  work  that  does  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  studio  work,  may  be  profitably  dealt  with. 

If  one  keeps  separate  lists  in  this  fashion,  although  not 
necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  use  cards  of  different  colours  for 
the  different  lists — say,  white  for  town,  blue,  county,  and 
perhaps  pink  for  other  divisions.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  size  advised  is  smaller  than  that  for  the  cards  used  in 
the  reception-room,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  mistaking  the 
one  for  the  other. 

W.  Foster  Brigham. 


THE  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 


A  large  section  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  touched  very  briefly,  is  that  which  corresponds 
with  the  record  and  survey  work  carried  on  in  this  country.  An 
immense  amount  of  space,  more  than  the  character  of  the  exhibit 
warrants,  is  given  up  to  these  photographs.  The  subdivision 
again  is  into  towns  and  provinces,  but  in  few  cases  are  there 
■signs  to  be  seen  that  the  photographs  have  been  made  with 
anything  like  a  definite  purpose.  In  most  cases*  they  appear 
to  be  simply  photographic  views  brought  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  representing  the  features  of  a  city  or  district,  and  in 
many  instances  the  photography  might  have  been  considerably 
better  in  a  technical  way.  About  the  best  section  is  that  re¬ 
presenting  the  Free  Town  of  Hamburg,  but  in  none  of  the  twenty- 
one  rooms  which  contain  these  survey  photographs  could  we 
see  quite  the  same  distinct  aim  to  record  departing  features, 
vanishing  landmarks,  or  customs  falling  into  desuetude,  which 
is  evident  in  most  of  the  record  work  done  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  countries  foreign  to  Germany  are  likewise  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  section,  about  the  most  interesting  photographs 
being  those  from  Russia,  where  again  M.  S.A.  Lobowikoff  ex¬ 
hibits  a  number  of  his  clever  photographs  of  peasant  types. 
England  is  represented  by  a  large  collection  of  photographs  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Stone  of  customs  and  ceremonies  surviving  from 
former  days.  A  separate  catalogue  explaining  these  photo¬ 
graphs  is  obtainable  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  section  relating 
to  the  Far  East  a  good  deal  of  the  well-known  work  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Ponting  is  shown,  but  the  only  other  English  work  in 
this  section  is  that  sent  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia. 
These  photographs,  though  not  of  particular  photographic  in¬ 
terest,  are  of  value  in  showing  the  still  unexplored  districts 
in  our  Australian  colonies.  The  exhibit  by  the  United  States 
may  be  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  photograph  which 
most  properly  belongs  to  a  section  of  this  kind,  since  it  includes 
a  large  number  of  very  excellent  portraits  of  Indian  and  other 
types,  lent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  These 
photographs,  as  well  as  those  of  Indian  dwellings,  possess  great 
•ethnological  value,  a  quality  which  is  missing  from  a  great 
■deal  of  the  photographic  work  shown  by  other  countries. 

Schools  of  Photography. 

Placed  between  the  amateur  and  professional  sections  are  the 
•exhibits  of  a  number  of  institutions  in  Germany  where  photo- 


VI. 

graphy  and  its  allied  branches  are  taught.  The  place  of  honour 
among  these  is  given  to  the  Munich  School  of  Photography  and 
Photo-mechanical  Processes,  directed  by  Professor  Dr. 
Emmerich.  A  great  deal  of  portraiture  by  students  is  shown, 
all  of  which,  it  must  be  said,  has  a  certain  amount  of  sameness, 
and  is  mostly  done  in  a  low  tone.  Apparently  more  regard 
might  be  paid  to  the  very  various  requirements  of  commercial 
portraiture.  The  “  process  ”  work  makes  a  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  collection,  and  includes  reproductions  of  works  of  art  in 
monochrome,  and  colour  by  the  intaglio,  relief,  and  lithographic 
methods  both  in  monochrome  and  colours. 

Still  finer  examples  of  students’  work  is  shown  by  the  very 
large  exhibit  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts,  Leip- 
sic,  whilst  there  are  other  similar  exhibits  by  some  half-dozen 
other  schools  where  photography  is  taught. 

The  .Austrian  ExHibit. 

An  annexe  to  the  main  buildings  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
built  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  the  whole  of  the  ex 
hibits,  both  in  amateur  and  professional  photography,  as  wel 
as  in  reproduction  processes,  has  been  brought  together  in 
series  of  seven  beautifully  appointed  galleries,  which  in  the  wa 
of  furnishing  and  decoration  represent  the  high-water  mark  i 
the  exhibition.  A  committee  of  artists  and  architects  have  beei 
responsible  for  the  arrangements,  which  have  been  carried  ou 
with  the  most  minute  care  in  every  detail.  One  example  of  th< 
pains  taken  to  preserve  a  harmonious  but  nevertheless  varied 
scheme  of  decoration  may  be  mentioned.  In  one  gallery  a  floor 
covering  of  a  dove-grey  colour  was  used,  whilst  the  adjoinin;| 
room  had  been  covered  in  the  same  material.  When  both  werj 
down  it  was  thought  that  the  larger  apartment  would  hay' 
done  with  a  floor-covering  with  some  design  on  it,  in  order  t 
differentiate  it  from  that  which  joined  it  through  the  entrance 
into  the  next  room,  and  therefore  a  stencil  pattern  was  don 
in  black  over  the  whole  floor,  forming  a  carpet  which  gave  th 
apartment  a  sufficiently  distinctive  appearance.  Formal  an 
symmetrical,  like  most  of  the*  Austrian  schemes  of  decoratior 
the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  into  alcoves  and  the  furnishin 
with  cabinets  and  small  articles  of  china  and  pottery  are  ver 
gracefully  done,  but  the  whole  result  is  that  the  Austrian  e; 
hibit  possesses  more  interest  from  a  national  point  of  vie 
than  from  the  photographic  standpoint.  One  of  the  mo 
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striking  exhibits  is  that  of  the  Society  (existing  under  Govern- 
ment  support)  for  the  Encouragement  of  Travel  in  Austria,  and 
particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  A  special 
photographic  department  also  has  been  established  in  the 
Austrian  State  railways  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F. 
Benesch,  a  photographer  whose  work  may  be  described  as 
topography  very  artistically  done.  The  exhibition  contains  a 
whole  series  of  photographs  made  by  Dr.  Benesch,  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
which  are  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  the  English  tourist.  These 
-exhibits,  which  deal  also  with  the  opportunities  for  winter  sport 
in  Austria,  form  a  notable  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Austrian  house,  and  also  of  the  specially  illustrated  catalogue 
issued  by  the  Austrian  section. 

In  the  domain  of  amateur  photography  a  large  exhibit  is  sent 
by  the  Vienna  Photo-Klub,  chief  among  the  exhibitors  in  which 
are  Karl  Prokop,  Franz  Holluber,  and  C.  Hermann  Kosel.  The 
•exhibit  also  includes  a  great  selection  of  the  remarkable  work 
of  Paul  Pichier.  In  addition,  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
amateur  photographers  in  Austria  is  brought  together,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  deal  of  the  clever,  but  not  very  convincing,  multi¬ 
colour  gum  work  of  Dr.  Bachmann.  The  general  aim  of  the 
Austrian  pictorial  photographer  seems  to  be  at  big  bold  effects  of 
lighting  with  heavy  contrasts  in  tones,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
same  delight  shown  in  the  more  delicate  nuances  of  nature  such 
as  English  workers  (perhaps  not  now  so  much,  unfortunately) 
have  successfully  rendered.  And  apparently,  too,  the  obsession  of 
multi-coloured  gum  is  present  with  a  good  many,  such  as  J.  E. 


von  Donhauser,  Josef  Mayer,  and  Dr.  Ledenig,  who,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  makes  the  best,  because  the  least,  use  of  this  method. 
One  very  fine  seascape  should  be  mentioned,  that  (No.  1,232-82) 
by  F.  Larisch-Moenich.  A  very  clever  piece  of  work  is  that 
by  Dr.  E.  Meyer  (No.  1,241-115),  representing  a  number  of 
couples  dancing  on  skates  under  electric  arcs.  Some  most 
pleasing  landscape  work,  big  and  broad,  yet  open  and  pleasant, 
is  by  Karl  Melichar  (No.  1,243-122).  Similar  work,  which  makes 
a  special  appeal  on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  open  air  character, 
is  that  of  Dr.  It.  Heininger  (No.  1,251-137). 

Naturally,  in  an  Austrian  exhibit,  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
School  of  Graphic  Arts,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Eder,  takes  an 
important  place,  and  the  many  examples  of  students’  work  in 
photo-mechanical  and  photographic  processes  are  used  to  make 
an  imposing  exhibit.  The  professional  photography  is  rather 
scattered,  but  among  it  must  be  mentioned  the  technically  fine 
work  of  Ludwig  Grillich,  the  work  also  of  Pieztner,  and  the 
beautifully  soft  portraits  of  beautiful  women  by  Hermann  Kosel. 
The  photographic  trade  in  Austria  is  also  represented  by  ex¬ 
hibits  of  apparatus  and  materials  by  firms  such  as  Lechner, 
Reichert,  and  others.  To  the  work  in  “  process  ”  we  must  refer 
in  some  later  notes  on  the  photo-mechanical  exhibits,  which  will 
conclude  these  reviews  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  reproductions  in  monochrome  and  colour  by  half¬ 
tone,  photo-lithography,  and  photogravure  processes,  shown  by 
Angerer  and  Goschl,  Husnik,  and  Hausler,  as  well  as  by  a 
number  of  other  Viennese  firms,  demonstrate  the  perfection  to 
which  these  houses  have  brought  the  process  craft. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


Unusual  importance  attaches  to  the  British  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  to  be  held  next  year  in  Brussels,  from  May  to 
October.  Manufacturers  have  to  consider,  in  regard  to  it,  a  totally 
new  situation.  Their  very  reasonable  discontent  with  the  character 
of  international  exhibitions  in  general,  with  the  management  of 
former  British  sections,  and  with  the  results  of  exhibiting,  has 
brought  this  about.  For  the  first  time,  what  may  properly  be  called 
a  representative  national  exhibit  is  to  be  attempted,  and  this  is  being 
organised  on  novel  lines. 

Official  Aid  to  British.  Exhibitors. 

Exhibitors  are  no  longer  to  be  dependent  on  a  voluntary  com¬ 
mittee  ;  or  left  to  install  their  goods  as  best  they  can  ;  or  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  obscurely  placed ;  or  required  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  general  scheme  of  decoration ;  or  engaged  in  a  speculation,  the 
cost  of  which  they  cannot  ascertain  beforehand.  The  section  is  in 
charge  of  a  new  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  acting  in  personal 
touch,  with  them,  and  taking  responsibility  for  these  matters. 

French  and  German  exhibitors  have  long  been  assisted  in  system¬ 
atic  ways.  Our  own  were  at  a  disadvantage  everywhere,  and  the 
result  has  been  harmful  to  British  prestige.  But  the  new  organisa¬ 
tion  undertakes  to  do  more  than  is  done  for  the  exhibitors  of  any 
other  country.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  U.  F.  Wintour,  the  British 
Commissioner-General,  is  approaching  all  the  staple  trades  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  secure  at  once  that  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  an  exhibit  showing  the  scope  and  real  importance  of  British 
manufactures. 

Position  of  the  Section. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  position  in  all  the  exhibition  has  been 
■seemed  for  the  general  section.  Visitors  must  pass  through  the 
British  galleries  to  reach  those  of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Trance,  Italy,  and  other  nations.  In  the  Machinery  Hall  the  portion 
allotted  to  Great  Britain  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  total  space, 
203,410  square  feet,  compares  favourably  with  what  has  been  granted 
by  the  Belgian  Commissioners  to  our  rivals. 


How  the  New  Order  was  Created. 

The  Royal  Commission,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  its  offices  in  Queen  Anne’s  Chamberst  Westminster.  It 
is  constituted  wholly  of  well-known  business  men,  and,  the  occasion 
being  unique,  His  Royal  Highness  is  giving  active  help  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

A  departmental  inquiry,  concluded  two  years  ago,  was  the  means 
of  opening  this  fresh  chapter  in  the  history  of  international  exhibi¬ 
tions.  It  was  presided  over  by  iSir  Alfred  Bateman.  Taking  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  important  manufacturers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  a  strong  and  growing  prejudice  against  exhibitions  on 
the  old  lines,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  largely  justified. 
But  as  it  would  evidently  be  ruinous  for  Great  Britain  to  abstain 
alone  from  a  form  of  advertisement  which  is  now  established,  they 
recommended  effective  means  of  meeting  the  grievances  of  British 
exhibitors. 

The  Exhibitions  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wintour,  is  the  chief  outcome. 
Instead  of  every  exhibition  being  treated  as  a  new  problem  of  organ¬ 
isation — a  problem  more  or  less  hastily  and  badly  solved — this  Depart¬ 
ment  exists  as  a  permanent  machinery  for  the  care  of  British  interests 
in  such  matters. 

Exhibiting'  Simplified. 

To  enumerate  the  facilities  now  first  offered  to  exhibitors  is  to 
realise  that  a  principal  aim  of  the  Exhibitions  Department  has  been 
to  simplify  the  business  of  exhibiting.  These  facilities  are  such  that 
an  exhibitor  may  know  beforehand,  to  a  penny,  what  his  venture 
will  cost  him. 

Except  in  the  case  of  machinery,  the  only  charge  made  within  the 
exhibition  itself  is  a  low  charge  for  space,  and  tenders  will  be  obtained 
from  Belgian  contractors  for  the  installation  of  machinery.  This 
charge  for  space  covers  the  provision  of  show-cases,  the  cost  of  the 
general  decorative  scheme,  the  handling  of  exhibitors’  goods,  the 
publication  of  a  catalogue  in  French  and  English,  and  some  other 
benefits  to  be  noted  presently.  “  Handling  ”  means  that  officials  of 
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the  Commission  will  take  delivery  of  packages  at  the  exhibition 
entrance  ;  unload  and  place  them  on  the  space  allotted ;  take  away, 
store,  and  return  the  packing  cases;  re-load  at  the  close  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Further,  the  Commissioners  will  provide,  free  of  cost,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  adequate  supply  of  unskilled  labour  to  assist  exhibi¬ 
tors  with  the  installation  of  their  goods.  .Machinery  will  involve,  of 
course,  the  additional  cost  of  foundations  and  shafting — that  of  main 
switches,  safety  fuses,  and  motors  for  electricity,  stop  valves  for 
steam,  and  valves  and  motors  for  water,  and  that  of  the  power  used 
for  driving.  Crane  power  is  supplied  free  of  charge. 


.A  Uniform  Scheme  o  f  D  ecoration . 

There  is  a  very  striking  novelty  in  the  internal  architectural  design 
of  this  British  section.  The  character  of  the  design  is  not  such  as 
one  associates  with  exhibitions  in  general.  It  has  dignity  and 
elegance.  In  harmony  with  the  section’s  importance,  it  will  give 
the  British  exhibit  a  conspicuous  value  for  the  most  casual  eye.  The 
provision  of  show-cases  in  a  uniform  style  is  part  of  the  conception. 
It  will  not  deprive  exhibits  of  individual  character.  Exhibitors  are 
not  even  required  to  use  these  cases,  or  any  cases.  If  they  desire 
to  provide  their  own,  there  will  be  every  disposition  to  meet  them 
in  the  matter,  so  long  as  their  cases  are  not  destructive  to  the  national 
scheme.  But  the  provided  cases  may  be  had  in  all  sizes  and  for  all 
positions,  and  they  are  dust-proof  and  extremely  handsome,  being 
made  of  seasoned  mahogany,  selected  under  careful  inspection. 
Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Commission,  30, 
Broadway,  Westminster. 


Cost  of  ExHibitir)  g>. 


The  tariff  of  charges  for  sjiace  is  as  follows  :  — 

Per 

Including  the  use  of  an  isolated  show-case,  or  part  of  a 

case,  having  more  than  one  frontage  . 

Including  the  use  of  a  wall-case  . 

Including  the  use  of  a  platform  and  ornamental  fagade 

without  glass  . 

Including  tbe  use  of  a  platform  only  . 

On  wall  or  screen  . 

In  the  Machinery  Hall,  including  the  use  of  platform 
and  hand  railing  where  required  . 


sq.  foot, 
s.  d. 

6  0 
4  0 

4  0 
2  6 
2  ‘6 

2  6 


For  motive  power  the  charges  are  unusually  low.  The  Roval  Com¬ 
mission  will  defray  half  the  charges-  made  for  it  by  the  Belgian 
Administration,  on  all  machinery  driven  to  illustrate  processes  of 
manufacture.  Thus  exhibitors  will  pay:  — 


For  steam  (133  lb.  pressure)  .  -J,-  centime  per  kilogramme 

For  gas  . . . .  Is.  3d.  per  1,000  feet. 

Electricity  (2  x  220  volts  continuous)  .  l^d.  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Water  will  be  supplied  free  for  pumps  or  condensers.  The  charge 
for  purer  water  in  the  Machinery  Hall  will  be  Is.  lOjd.  per  1,000 
gallons  (50  lb.  pressure),  and  in  the  Industrial  Hall  Is.  8d.  per  1,000 
gallons  for  domestic,  and  lOd.  for  industrial  purposes. 

Not  only  will  there  be  crane  power,  but  the  laying  of  foundations 
by  Belgian  contractors  will  be  superintended  by  a  competent  engineer 
employed  by  the  Royal  Commission.  With  the  above  particulars 
the  railway  and  shipping  freights,  and  tiie  contractors’  tender,  an 
exhibitor  of  machinery  can  make  his  calculations  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  not  hitherto  possible. 

OlKer  Facilities 

The  special  catalogue  for  the  British  section,  published  in  English 
and  French,  will  give  a  free  insertion  of  twelve  lilies;  the  general 
catalogue  a  free  insertion  of  four  shorter  lines. 

All  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Belgian  Government  for 
the  protection  in  Belgium  of  inventions,  industrial  designs,  and  trade 
marks. 

Another  provision  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  is  that  of  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  exhibitors’  agents.  This  is  a  new  thing  in  exhibi¬ 
tion  practice.  There  will  be  a  reference  library  and  a  staff  of  high- 
class  interpreters  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  it  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  transaction  of  business, 
correspondence,  and  so  forth. 

Red  uced  Transport. 

The  Belgian  State  Railways,  charging  full  rates  on  the  outward 
journey,  will  return  exhibits  to  their  termini  free  of  charge.  The 


British  railway  companies  will  make  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on 
returned  exhibits  not  sold,  and  travelling  by  the  same  route  to  the 
station  from  which  they  were  sent  out.  Twelve  shipping  companies- 
have  also  agreed  to  this  50  per  cent,  reduction.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  all  preparations  begun  so  far  in  advance  by  the  Exhibitions 
Department  are  part  of  the  reform  which  has  been  described,  and 
a  prompt  response  to  the  campaign  now  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  country  is  advisable  in  the  interests  of  exhibitors,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  scheme. 

The  Royal  Commission  is  very  influentially  constituted  of  business 
men.  Its  chairman  is  the  Earl  of  Lvtton,  and  its  vice-chairman  Sir 
Swire  Smith.  Special  committees  have  been  formed  for  the  various 
staple  trades  ar.d  for  groups  of  allied  trades. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Thk  proverbial  good  luck  of  the  Convention  in  the  matter  of 
weather  may  be  relied  upon  for  next  week  at  Canterbury,  quite 
apart  from  meteorological  forecasts  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
cyclone  is  passing  off  to  the  Continent,  and  July  is  to  usher  in 
the  summer  in  real  earnest.  But  as  those  know  who  have  been  in 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  rain  or  fine,  the  success  of  a 


Photograph  by]  The  President.  [ Elliott  and  Fry. 

Convention  is  assured  beforehand.  Photographically  the  pro¬ 
gramme  possesses  great  latitude,  it  provides  opportunities  for 
photography  in  circumstances  when  outdoor  work  would  be  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  at  Canterbury  and  the  surrounding  Kentish  towns 
conditions  particularly  favour  such  alternative  arrangements.  But 
away  with  forebodings.  In  the  bright  vocabulary  of  the  Convention 
there  is  no  such  word  as — wet.  July  10  will  probably  see  Conven- 
tioners  disbanding  from  Kent  after  a  week  of  summer  spent  in  the 
garden-county. 

The  Convention  handbook  is  so  eommendably  informative — 
emphatic  even — that  it  is  impossible  to  add  further  details  to 
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those  mentioned.  But  as  there  may  be  these  who — to  their  loss — 
have  never  yet  joined  a  Convention  party,  we  may  point  out  that 
the  proceedings  open  in  an  informal  way  on  Monday  next  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Canterbury,  and  end  on  Saturday,  in  which  six 
davs  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Kentish  coast,  country-side,  and  his- 


Photograph  by]  The  Honorary  Secretary.  [A.  Corbett. 


torical  places  will  be  visited,  and  the  visitor,  moreover,  provided 
fo”  his  evening  recreation  and  instruction  with  a  series  of  papers 
and  lectures. 

-  — - 

Pboto=flHcbanicai  Dotes. 


The  City  and  Guilds  Examinations  in  PHoto- 
MecHanical  Processes. 

At  the  last  examinations  held  bv  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  the  following  papers  were  set  in  photo-mechanical  pro- 
:esses.  The  number  following  each  question  is  that  of  the  number 
ji  marks  given  for  it 

Ordinary  Grade. 

Written  Examination. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “half-tone”?  In  what 
espects  does  a  print  from  an  etched  half-tone  plate  differ  from  (a) 

k  print  from  an  etched  line  plate,  (b)  an  ordinary  photographic  silver 
print?  (30) 

2.  Give  an  elementary  explanation  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
lie  “dot”  in  a  cross-line  screen  negative.  (50) 

3.  You  are  required  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  and  in  a 
imple  manner  whether  a  photographic  objective  produces  an  image 
ree  from  distortion.  State  how  you  would  carry  out  such  an  experi- 
nent.  (50) 

4.  For  what  purpose  is  a  reversing  mirror  used?  Describe  a  simple 
process  for  the  silvering  of  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  glass  intended 
or  use  as  a  mirror.  What  conditions  must  the  mirror  fulfil  in  order 
o  be  effective?  (301 

5.  Describe  any  recent  modification  in  the  construction  of  ruled 
ross-line  screens.  (15) 

6.  What  is  a  yellow  “screen  ”?  How  is  such  a  screen  made,  and 
vhat  is  its  use  in  photograph  negative  making?  (30) 

7.  How  would  you  make  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  suitable  for 
he  preparation  of  wet  collodion  films?  What  difficulties  are  you 
'able  to  meet  with  in  the  use  of  the  “  bath,”  and  how  can  they  be 
voided?  How  would  you  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
resent  in  the  bath  at  any  interval  after  use?  (50) 

8-  What  is  collodion  emulsion  and  how  is  it  used  in  negative 
raking?  Under  what  circumstances  can  this  substance  be  employed 
/ith  advantage?  (30) 

9-  What  defects  are  liable  to  be  produced  in  negatives  made  from 
ne  drawings  by  the  chemical  processes  of  reduction  and  intensifica- 
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plate  suitable  for  direct  photo-lithography?  If  the  stone  to  be  used1 
be  of  considerable  size  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  a  printing 
frame,  how  would  you  proceed?  (50) 

11.  What  are  the  principal  physical  differences  between  gelatine 
and  gelatose?  What  form  of  gelatose  is  generallv  employed  in  the 
making  of  resists?  By  what  means  may  these  two  substances  be 
rendered  sensitive  to  light?  (50^ 

12.  Describe  the  operations  in  the  mounting  of  a  line  zinc  plate 
having  large  open  spaces.  (25) 

13.  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  process  with  which  you  may  be 
acquainted  for  direct  photo-zincography  of  subjects  in  gradated 
tones.  (30) 

Honours  Grade. 

Written  Examination. 

1.  What  are  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  be  found  in  cameras 
and  their  accessories  (excluding  the  optical  equipment)  as  ordinarily 
constructed,  for  the  making  of  negatives  for  photo-mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses?  Describe  any  recent  improvements  in  design  with  which 
you  may  be  acquainted.  (50'' 

2.  Explain  the  simple  principles  which  underlie  the  effective 
illumination  of  a  room  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  manipulation  of 
sensitive  surfaces  for  negative  making.  Apply  these  principles  to 
the  design  of  a  lamp  suitable  for  lighting  a  room  in  which  wet 
collodion  plates  are  to  be  prepared.  Your  answer  must  be  illustrated 
by  a  sketch.  (50) 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  “physical”  and  a  “chemical  ”  restiamer 
respectively  in  a  developing  solution  for  wet  collodion  plates  ?  Give 
examples.  (30) 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “  fixation,”  and  why  is- 
the  operation  necessary?  The  so-termed  “fixing”  bath  for  wet 
collodion  plates  is  usually  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  in  ■water. 
Explain  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  fixing  process. 
Why  is  this  solution  not  used  for  the  fixation  of  gelatine  plates?  (30)i 

5.  Describe  how  you  would  use  the  metzograph  screen  in  negative 

making.  For  what  particular  purposes  is  this  method  of  translation 
useful ?  (50) 

6.  Explain  how  you  would  produce  direct  from  a  drawing  in  colour 
a  cross-line  screen  negative  suitable  for  making  a  type-high  print 
ing  block.  (30) 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  your  experiences  in  the  use  of  different 
classes  of  “  original  ”  for  the  making  of  screen  half-tone  negatives. 
State  any  conclusions  you  may  have  formed  as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  various  kinds.  (25) 

8.  In  the  process  of  producing  a  half-tone  relief  block  a  copper 
plate  bearing  a  resist  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  What  differences  may  be  produced  in  a  series  of 
similar  plates  in  the  etching  process  by  varying  the  concentration 
of  the  iron  chloride  solution,  its  temperature,  and  the  mode  of 
its  use?  (50) 

9.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  zinc  in  the  ordinary 
enamel-line  process  for  the  production  of  type-high  blocks?  What 
processes  are  available  for  the  making  of  resists  which  avoid  these 
disadvantages?  (25) 

10.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Albert  etching  machine,  and 
describe  how  it  is  used.  (25) 

11.  Give  an  outline  account  of  any  photographic  intaglio  process 
which  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  copies  of  maps.  (25) 

12.  Discuss  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  “overlays”  in 
the  printing  of  illustrations.  Describe  some  of  the  more  important 
photographic  methods  of  making  overlays  suitable  for  use  in  the 
printing  of  type-high  half-tone  plates,  and  mention  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  met  with.  (50) 

13.  Can  you  foresee  any  extension  which  may  possibly  take  place 
in  the  use  of  the  three-colour  process  owing  to  different  modes  of 
printing  from  that  usually  adopted?  Support  vour  views  by  any 
facts  which  are  matters  of  public  knowledge.  (50) 

In  the  practical  examination  in  honours,  the  subjects  selected 
can  include  three-colour  process,  photogravure,  collotype,  or  negative¬ 
making. 


Change  of  Address.— J.  F.  Upjohn,  photographer,  Acton,  W.. 
has  moved  from  201,  High  Street,  to  temporary  premises  at  128. 
Churchfield  Road,  Acton,  W. 
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patent  Dews. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

June  14  and  June  19  :  — 

Printing. — No.  13,972.  Improved  rapid  printing  and  enlarging 
machine  for  printing  photographs  by  artificial  light.  Hubert  Frank 
Byerley,  4,  Havelock  Road,  iSouthsea,  Hants. 

Film. — No.  14,039.  Improved  cinematograph  film  and  its  process 
of  manufacture.  Reginald  William  Jaimes,  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  for  the  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes, 
Cinematographies,  et  AppareiLs  de  Precision,  France. 

Daylight-loading. — No.  14,081.  Improvements  in  day-light  load¬ 
ing  roll  films.  John  Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester, 
for  John  Edward  Thornton,  LTnited  States. 

Glazing  Photographs. — No.  14,095.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  apparatus  for  burnishing  or  glazing  unmounted  photographs 
and  burnishing  mounted  photographs.  Gordon  MacDonald,  Lloyds 
Bank  Buildings,  Canute  Road,  Southampton. 

Film  Packs. — No.  14,243.  Improvements  in  film  packs  for  use  in 
three  colour  photography.  Frederick  Eugene  Ives,  31,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  London. 

Glass  Measures. — No.  14,331.  Improvements  in  measuring  glass 
for  dark-room  purposes.  Isidor  Joseph,  322,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Films.- — No.  14,343.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cinemato¬ 
graph  films.  Charles  Dupuis,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  14,406.  Process  for  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colours.  Reginald  William  James,  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  for  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cine¬ 
matographes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  France. 

Cinematographs. — No.  14,407.  Process  for  recuperating  the  material 
for  the  support  of  cinematograph  films  and  waste  portions  of  the 
same.  Henry  Danzer,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  85,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Envelope  Plate-holders. — No.  11,779,  1908  (May  30,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  envelopes  used  to  carry  sensi¬ 
tive  plates  or  films,  before  and  after  their  exposure  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera,  such  as  are  described  in  Wishart’s  Patents,  Nos. 
10,097  of  1904,  15,958  of  1905,  and  4,992  of  1906,  to  which  envelopes 
the  improvements  are  particularly  applicable.  The  inner  sheath  of 
the  envelope  is  provided  at  its  open  end  with  a  strip  or  band, 
which  extends  entirely  across  the  space  between  tlhe  side  flanges, 
and  i  or  ms  a  mouth  for  the  plate  to  enter.  This  band  is  preferably 
formed  in  a  piece  with  the  side  flanges  in  the  process  of  stamping 
the  part  forming  the  inner  sheath,  and  when  the  plate  is  in  position 
it  is  deep  enough  to  form  a  narrow  flange  along  its  top  edge  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  side  flanges  act  in  respect  to  the  sides  of 
the  plate,  or  the  strip  may  be  a  separate  part  fixed  to  the  side 
flanges. 

In  place  of  the  paper  tongue,  hitherto  used  to  form  a  stop  to 
prevent  the  plate  from  shaking  upwards  out  of  position,  is  fixed  a 
solid  stop  of  cardboard,  either  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  back  of 
sheath  or  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  band,  as  in  ]  atent  No.  4,992 
of  1906.  In  the  latter  case  the  band  is  cut  at  each  side  where  it 
joins  the  side  flanges,  to  form  a  flap,  to  allow  of  that  part  on 
which  the  stop  is  fixed  to  be  turned  outwards  when  inserting  a 
plate,  otherwise  there  Avould  be  a  danger  of  the  stop  scratching  the 
sensitive  surface  as  the  plate  entered.  After  the  plate  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  the  flap  is  returned  to  its  original  position  and  the  stop 
will  just  clear  the  top  edge  of  plate  and  prevent  its  upward  move- 
ment;  the  outer  cover,  being  placed  on,  keeps  the  flap  and  its  stop 
securely  in  place.  In  removing  the  plate  after  exposure  the 


reverse  of  the  above  process  allows  the  plate  to  slide  out  of  the 
sheath  when  the  latter  is  inverted. 

A  further  improvement  is  in  respect  to  the  inner  blind  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  loose  part  and  has  required  a  separate  opera¬ 
tion  to  place  in  position.  This  blind  is  permanently  fixed  to  the 
outer  cover  so  that,  when  adjusting  the  latter  over  the  inner 
sheath,  the  blind  slides  on  the  outer  surface  of  side  flanges,  instead 
of  underneath  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  safety  extension 
of  blind  projects  below  the  opening  of  the  outer  cover  and  engages 
under  the  lower  flange  of  inner  sheath  to  ensure  against  light 
leakage  at  the  joint. 

The  inner  blind  acts  as  an  intermediate  protecting  cover  to  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  when  represented  by  a  loose  or  independent 
leaf  it  has  proved  somewhat  troublesome  to  place  in  position, 
whereas  by  the  plan  of  fixing  this  part  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
outer  cover  it  is  always  in  position  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
the  process  of  loading  envelopes  more  simple.  Edgar  William 
Houghton,  88-9,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and  Houghtons,  Limited, 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Negative  Carriers  of  Enlargers. — No.  18,640,  1908.  (Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1908.)  The  invention  relates  to  the  negative  which  is  used 
in  the  stage  of  an  enlarger  or  reducing  camera  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  negative  an  up  or  down,  sideway  or  circular  motion  by 
rack  and  pinion  adjustment.  It  is  now  arranged  to  have  the 
pinions  operating  these  different  racks  all  on  the  one  axis,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

For  this  purpose  on  one  side  of  the  inner  or  secondary  slide  a 
bearing  for  the  spindle  of  the  pinion  is  arranged  which  gears  with 
the  circular  rack  of  the  circular  negative  holder.  The  spindle  ter¬ 
minates  at  its  outer  end  in  a  disc-like  head,  by  turning  which  the 
spindle  is  rotated. 

On  and  near  the  outer  end  of  the  spindle  a  second  pinion  is 
mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  free  or  rotary  motion  thereon, 
the  second  pinion  having  a  large  flange  or  milled  head  by  which 
it  may  be  rotated  in  one  or  other  direction  on  the  spindle.  The 
last-named  or  free  pinion  gears  with  a  fixed  vertical  rack  on  the 
negative  carrier  proper. 

A  limited  horizontal  sliding  adjustment  of  the  inner  or  secondary 
slide  is  also  provided  by  forming  a  screw  thread  on  the  outer  end 
of  the  spindle  and  arranging  a  milled  nut  t'hereon,  the  nut  bearing 
at  its  inner  side  against  the  head  of  the  travelling  pinion.  By 
rotating  the  nut  in  one  direction  the  spindle  is  drawn  outwards , 


thereby  giving  motion  in  an  outward  direction  to  the  inner  she 
The  reverse  movement  may  be  effected,  when  the  nut  is  rotat 
in  the  other  direction,  by  a  spring  or  springs,  but  the  spring 
springs  may  be  dispensed  with.  George  Lloyd  Moore,  Managi 
Director  of  The  Midland  Camera  Company,  Limited,  Slar1 
Street,  Birmingham. 
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Print  Trimmers.— No.  21.266,  1908.  (October  8,  1908.)  The  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  trimming  apparatus  of  Patent  No.  2,922,  1899. 
It  is  now  arranged  to  mount  the  oblique  blade  on  the  base  board 
in  such  manner  that  it  can  be  folded  down  when  not  required  for 
cutting,  thereby  economising  space  in  packing  and  making  the 
apparatus  more  portable.  The  oblique  blade  is  also  provided  with 
a  spring  which  can  be  adjusted  in  tension,  one  end  being  secured 
to  the  blade  and  the  other  to  the  cutting  board  or  base  frame  of 
the  apparatus.  The  cutting  board  is  also  mounted  by  means  ot 
gudgeons  or  pivot  pins  in  a  slotted  bearing  or  bearings  in  the 
base  frame  of  the  apparatus  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ready  removal 
thereof  when  desired.  John  Merrett,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Folding  Development  Box. — No.  21,684,  1908.  (October  14,  1908.) 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  hinged  walls  which  can  be 
fastened  together  to-  form  the  box,  which  is  provided  with  ruby 
window,  sleeves  for  the  insertion  of  the  hands,  etc.  Nicolas 
Wladimiroff,  20,  Boulevard  Emile  Augier,  Paris. 

Exposure  Indicators  for  Dark-Slides. — No.  4,243,  1909.  (Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1909).  When  the  photographic  plate  m  is  inserted  in  the 
chamber  of  the  plate-holder,  one  edge  bears  against  the  strip 
spring  g,  which  is  compressed  under  the  pressure  of  the  plate 
and  pushes  the  bolt  f  outwards.  The  hooked  end  is  thereby 


moved  into  contact  first  with  the  end  of  the  tongue  e  and  later 
with  the  edge  d2.  The  locking  plate  is  thereby  turned  (Fig.  2) 
into  such  a  position  that  when  the  shutter  h  of  the  plate-holder  is 
closed,  the  pin  l  encounters  the  curved  edge  above  the  recess  c1, 
whereby  the  locking  member  is  deflected  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  out  of  the  path  of  the  bolt  f ,  and  the  pin  l  snaps 
into  a  recess  c1.  This  condition  of  the  locking  member  c  indicates 
that  the  plate-holder  is  charged  with  an  unexposed  plate. 

When  the  plate  m  is  to  be  exposed,  the  locking  plate  is  released 
'from  the  pin  l,  and  the  shutter  is  drawn  out,  the  locking  member 
automatically  adjusting  itself  under  the  action  of  the  spring  i  into 


the  position  shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  slot  c3  assumes  an  in- 
'dined  position  and  the  edge  of  the  locking  member  located  above 
the  recess  c2  comes  into  the  path  of  the  pin  l  in  such  a  way  that 
on  the  shutter  being  pushed  in  alter  the  exposure  of  the  plate, 
the  locking  pin  l  snaps  automatically  into  the  recess  c2  (Fig.  4). 
When  the  plate-holder  is  emptied,  the  spring  g  is  released,  which 
draws  back  the  bolt  f  and  allows  it  to  slide  along  the  curve  of  the 
■edge  d1,  whereby  the  locking  member  c  is  erected  and  brought  into 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  slot  c3  lies  opposite 
the  pin  l,  so  that  the  pin  must  pass  into  the  slot  c3  when  the 
empty  plate-holder  is  closed.  W.  P.  Thompson,  for  Ernst  Jahde, 
Schonborn,  Nieder-Lausnitz,  Germany. 


) 

\ 
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Dark-Slides  for  Two  Plates  Face  to  Face. — No.  11,816.  1908 

(June  1,  1908).  According  to  the  invention  the  plates  are  ready 
packed  face  to  face  in  a  sheath,  which  sheath  is  carried  in  a  special 
dark-slide  serving  to  expose  the  plate  in  the  camera.  The  sheath 
is  f turned  as  a  shallow  box,  with  one  cover  which  fits  round  the 
sides  into  another  cover,  in  a  light-tight  manner.  A  sensitive 
plate  is  fixed  in  each  part  with  its  surface  outside  so  that  when 
the  parts  are  closed  together  the  sensitive  surfaces  come  close 
together  and  are  preferably  in  contact.  Means  are  provided  so 
that  the  two  parts  can  be  easily  separated  for  exposure  of  the 
plates,  and  afterwards  closed  together  again. 

A  dark-slide  for  holding  the  sheath  is  also  made  in  two  parts 
in  the  plane  of  the  plates,  each  part  being  provided  with  a  sliding 
shutter  over,  the  face  which  joins  that  of  the  other,  the  back  of 
each  part  preferably  having  an  opening  therein.  One  part  is 
adapted  to  hold  the  complete  sheath  between  its  shutter  and  its 
back  and  to  grip  the  outer  part  of  the  sheath.  The  other  part 
is  adapted  to  hold  firmly  the  inner  part  of  the  sheath.  The  openings 
in  the  backs  of  the  dark-slide  enable  the  two  parts  of  the  sheath 
to  be  separated  when  the  shutters  are  withdrawn,  and  to  be 
closed  again.  After  the  parts  of  the  sheath  are  separated,  the 
shutters  are  closed  and  the  backs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  dark 
slide  may  be  placed  together. 

With  the  parts  reversed,  the  dark-slide  can  be  used  in  a  camera 
as  an  ordinary  double  -dark-slide,  or  each  part  may  be  used 
separately  as  a  dark-slide.  Arthur  Augustus  Brooks,  “  Cranleigh,” 
Park  Avenue,  Ashton,  Cheshire. 

Diaphragm  Shutters. — No.  11,687.  1908  (May  29,  1908).  The 

shutter  comprises  a  casing  having  a  ring  journalled  therein  on 
ball  bearings  and  carrying  the  exposure  blades  A  removable 
assembling  plate  is  disposed  between  the  shutter  blades  and  the 
front  wall  of  the  casing  (as  has  previously  been  proposed)  carrying 
the  mechanism  for  controlling  the  movement  of  these  blades.  A 
ring  rotatable  within  the  assembling  plate  carries  the  iris  dia¬ 
phragm  blades  whereby  the  size  of  the  exposure  aperture  is 
varied,  and  detailed  improvements  are  provided  in  the  shut  ter - 
actuating  mechanism  enabling  time,  bulb,  and  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures  to  be  made  with  greater  accuracy  and  certainty  than 
hitherto. 

The  shutter  operating  controlling  mechanism  which  is  mounted 
on  the  removable  assembling  plate  comprises  a  master  member, 
an  operating  trigger  and  bulb  and  time  levers,  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  being  broadly  old  but  possessing  detailed  improvements,  in 
particular  a  stop  or  projection  being  formed  on  the  time  lever 
adapted  to  engage  the  master  member  and  prevent  accidental 
operation  of  the  exposure  blades  when  the  operating  trigger  is 
insufficiently  compressed. 

Moreover  projections  or  stops  are  formed  on  the  bulb  lever  also 
whereby  the  master  member  is  locked  and  prevented  from  making 
comparatively  instantaneous  exposures  when  a  bulb  exposure  only 
is  required. 

The  springs  controlling  the  movements  of  the  master  member 
and  shutter  blades  are  connected  to  the  speed  regulating  device  in 
such  a  way  that  when  a  shorter  exposure  is  required  their  tension 
is  simultaneously  adjusted.  The  pivot  points  of  the  master  mem¬ 
ber,  operating  trigger,  and  similar  parts  exposed  to  much  wear  are 
preferably  formed  with  a  bearing  member  at  either  end,  in  some 
cases  operating  springs  being  wound  round  such  pivots  and 
rotatable  in  position  to  the  bearing  members. 

An  indicator  is  conveniently  provided  which  registers  the  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  made.  This  indicator  is  either  separately  operated 
by  hand  or,  as  has  previously  been  suggested,  connected  to  the 
opening  trigger,  thus  recording  the  number  of  times  the  latter 
has  been  depressed.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  for  Paul  J.  Marks,  Rochester, 
U.-S.A. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  9,419,  1909  (April  21,  1909). 
The  claim  is  for  apparatus  for  indicating  deviations  from  syn¬ 
chronism  between  two  machines  in  action  by  means  of  two  discs 
placed  side  by  side  and  rotated  independently  on  the  same  axis, 
in  the  same  direction,  each  m  connection  with  one  machine,  so  that 
any  difference  of  speed  is  at  once  indicated.  It  includes  the 
arrangement  of  a  pair  of  discs,  the  outside  one  of  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  aperture  through  which  different  coloured  signals  or 
the  equivalent  upon  the  other  can  be  viewed  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  synchronous  action.  Frederick  M;ayer  and  Arthur 
Edward  Jones  (trading  as  J.  Bonn  and  Go.),  97,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

new  Grade  Dames 

Fabola. — No.  312,575.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives.  R.  T. 
Bruce  and  Co.,  Sitwell  Street,  Groves,  Hull,  manufacturers. 
April  27,  1909. 


new  materials*  $c. 


“Invincible”  Bromide  Papers.  Sold  by  F.  E.  Jones  and  Go., 
22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  E.C. 

A  series  of  three  varieties  of  bromide  paper  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Jones  under  the  above  name,  the  papers  being 
glossy,  velvet,  and  “cream  semi-rough.”  This  gives  a  selection 
answering  the  majority  of  both  professional  and  amateur  purposes. 
The  velvet  paper  possesses  a  most  pleasing  semi-glossy  surface,  very 
suitable  for  portraits  and  serving  excellently  for  prints  from  which 
half-tone  blocks  are  to  be  made.  The  “  cream  ”  paper  has  also  an 
exquisite  surface,  not  exactly  rough,  but  of  a  faint  texture  which 
is  very  pleasing,  the  tint  being  a  full  cream  which  suits  a  warm 
black  or  brown  (sulphide-toned)  image.  In  the  case  of  the  glossy 
paper,  a  high  glaze  is  obtained  by  stripping,  and  the  paper  develops 
•without  markings  or  lines.  In  all  three  varieties,  the  cleanness  of 
working  and  sensitiveness  are  excellent,  and  fit  the  paper  for 
both  contact  and  enlargement  work.  Messrs.  Jones  will  be  pleased 
to  send  samples  and  particulars  of  prices  on  application. 

Criterion  Nonstress  Bromide  Paper.  Made  by  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Criterion  Works,  Stechford,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

At  the  request  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Company  we  have 
recently  put  to  the  test  the  new  variety  of  their  bromide  paper  just 
introduced.  “  Criterion  ”  bromide  we  have  known  for  long,  and  have 
been  able  to  write  in  favourable  terms  of  its  general  qualities.  The 
makers,  however,  have  doubtless  done  no  more  than  re-echo  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  many  customers  in  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
paper  as  regards  its  toning  by  the  sulphide  method.  Sepia  and 
brown  tones  being  now  so  largely  produced  on  bromide  papers  and 
postcards,  it  has  become  as  necessary  for  a  paper  to  meet  photo¬ 
graphers’  requirements  in  this  way  as  to  develop  with  satisfactory 
clearness  and  vigour.  The  modifications  now  made  in  the  Criterion 
paper  have  led  to  an  emulsion  which  is  as  rapid  and  as  clear  as  its 
predecessor,  and  further  gives  as  good  a  sepia  tone  as  can  be 
desired.  We  used  the  customary  ferricyanide-bromide  'bleachlng- 
bath  and  the  sulphide  solution,  and  were  very  pleased  with  the  fine 
vigorous  tones  olyiained  on  the  paper.  Thus  modified,  the  Criterion 
paper  may  justly  claim  to  possess  all  the  properties  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  desirable  hi  a  paper  of  this  class,  for,  in  addition  to  other 
notable  features,  it  has  the  excellent  property  of  giving  no  stress 
marks,  a  fact  which  we  have  recorded  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  is 
reconfirmed  by  our  present  tests  of  the  “glossy”  variety  of  the 
paper.  In  this  toned  bromide  the  photographer  has  an  excellent 
substitute  for  P.O.P.,  whilst  the  matt  and  semi-matt  papers,  toned 
or  untoned,  serve  admirably  for  the  many  varieties  of  portrait  and 
other  prints. 

- « - 

Death  of  a  Successful  Photographic  Artist.— On  Sunday 
passed  away,  at  Barnsley,  Mr.  Warner  Gothard,  photographic  artist, 
founder  of  the  firm  in  Eldon  Street,  and  one  of  the  largest  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  photo  line  in  Yorkshire,  aged  73.  After  studying  as 
an  amateur  at  his  home  in  Littleport,  Ely,  he  commenced  business 
in  Grimsby,  with  the  glass  positives,  and  in  1865  removed  to 
Wakefield,  where  he  was  always  to  the  front  in  every  new  process 
and  improvement.  He  led  the  way  in  cartes  de  visite,  the  dry 
gelatine  plate  with  imitation  crayon  drawings,  the  collodion  dry 
plates  (dispensing  with  the  nitrate  silver  bath  and  iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operator).  The  deceased 
retired  sixteen  years  ago  to  an  estate  he  had  purchased  in  Kent. 
Ten  months  ago  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Barnsley,  wdiither  his 
family  had  removed.  He  leaves  a  widow,  four  sons  (in  the  pro 
Session),  and  six  daughters. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Fallowfield’s  Photographic  Annual. — We  feel  each  year  at  a. 
loss  for  new  adjectives  to  apply  to  this  annual  landmark  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  personally  had 
always  at  hand  the  yearly  Fallowfield’s  Annual,  and  we  still  find 
it  an  indispensable  reference  book  and  price  list  of  all  things 
photographic,  and,  as  we  have  said  of  past  issues,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  encyclopaedia  of  photographic  apparatus  and  material  a 
photographer  can  have.  Like  its  forty-six  predecessors — the  Fallow- 
field  firm  points  back  to  fifty-three  years  of  honourable  trading — 
the  present  Annual  is  very  fully  illustrated,  is  equally  explicit  in  de¬ 
tailing  the  goods  described  in  its  pages,  and  apparently  the  compilers- 
have  succeeded  in  compressing  the  contents  into  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  pages,  for  which  relief  the  present  reviewer  will  be  as 
grateful  as  anybody  to  them,  for  the  physical  exercise  of  consulting 
“  Fallowfield’s  list”  in  the  whole  course  of  a  year  mu6t  total  to 
a  considerable  number  of  foot-pounds  or  other  unit  of  force.  The 
Annual  is  sent  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  (foreign  stamps  accepted  from 
abroad),  and  those  whe  are  not  able  to  visit  large  photographic 
establishments  can  take  no  better  look  over  the  goods  of  the  time 
than  in  its  pages. 

Portraits  in  Oil  Colours. — Art  Photography,  Ltd.,  Essex  House,. 
Leyton,  London,  E.,  have  just  issued  a  new  list  of  portraits  in  oils- 
from  photographers’  negatives  or.  prints  at  very  moderate  prices. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  July  3. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Hayes  and  District. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Sports. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  Grindleford. 

Monday,  July  5. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Demonstration  of  the  Arrangement  and  Copying  of 
Still  Life  Objects.  A.  E.  Henley. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Trimming  and  Multiple  Mounting.” 
J.  A.  Lovegrove. 

Tuesday,  July  6. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Exposure  in  Landscape  Work.”  J.  Linley. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Council  Meeting. 

Thursday,  July  8; 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Open  Air  Meeting  at  “Moorfields,”  Church 
Lane. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — At  the- 
aimual  general  meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  June  24,  the  hon.  sec. 
(Mr.  Ernest  Human),  reported  that  the  average  attendance  had  largely 
increased  during  the  year,  and  stated  that  he  hoped  that  the  increase* 
would  continue.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  take  office* 
for  the  year  1909-10 — viz.  :  Messrs.  T.  E.  Freshwater  and  A.  Haddon, 
trustees.  Committee :  Messrs.  R.  Beckett,  C.  L.  Finlay,  Chas. 
Greenwood,  J.  I.  Pigg,  H.  G.  Rapson,  A.  E.  Smith,  J.  S.  Teape,  and1 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.  Librarian :  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferry.  Lantemist : 
Air.  E.  T.  Wright,  Hon  Sec.,  Treasurer,  and  Recorder;  Mr.  Ernest 
Human,  43,  Whitta  Road,  Manor  Park,  Essex.  The  hon.  sec.  will 
forward  particulars  of  the  association  on  application.  Mean¬ 
time,  a  hearty  invitation  is  extended  to  anyone  who  would  like  to 
pay  the  association  a  visit  at  any  of  their  meetings,  which  are  held 
every  Thursday,  at  7.30,  at  “  The  Apple  Tree  and  Mitre,”  30,  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — On  June  22,  Mr.  Stuart  Wood- 
house  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  negative  retouching,  and 
the  use  of  megilp  for  improving  bromide  prints.  In  dealing  with 
retouching  in  portrait  work  the  lecturer  said  that  the  need  for  it 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  Suitable  lighting,  full  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  with  oolour-screens- 
would  do  much  to  render  retouching  unnecessary  ;  but  one  did  a& 
times  get  negatives  which  were  not.  perfect,  and  in  such  cases  re¬ 
touching  could  do  much  to  improve  them.  He  thought  that  a  pyro- 
developed  negative-  was-  better  for.  retouching  on  than  one  produced 
by  any  of  the  developers  which  gave  a  black  or  blue-black  image,  as 
the  pencil  marks  blended  better  with  the  brownish-black  depoisit. 
No  more  retouching;  should’,  be  applied  tham  necessary,,  and  portraits 
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of  children  should  not  be  retouched  at  all.  In  using  megilp  to  im¬ 
prove  the  surface  of  bromide  prints  Mr.  Woodhouse  said  it  was  the 
outcome  of  many  experiments  with  different  substances.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  megilp  contained  material  that  would  be 
deleterious  to  the  silver  image,  but  so  far  he  had  found  no  ill-effects 
from  using  it.  To  brighten  up  the  shadows  of  a  print  megilp  is 
applied  to  the  surface  with  the  finger  and  rubbed  in  as  evenly  as 
possible,  any  uneven  marking  being  subsequently  removed  by  wiping 
with  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  Any  amount  of  working-up  rnay  be  done 
by  applying  pigment  mixed  with  megilp,  and  it  can  be  so  spread  and 
blended  by  means  of  the  finger  tip  that  in  the  finished  result  it  will 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  see  where  pigment  has  been  applied.  The 
megilp  treated  surface  will  take  blacklead  pencil  without  the  marks 
showing  afterwards.  Prints  treated  by  the  lecturer  at  the  meeting 
proved  fully  all  that  was  claimed  for  the  method  dealt  with. 
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Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— The  last  of  the 
series  of  summer  exhibitions  organised  by  the  above  society  and 
held  at  their  headquarters,  9,  Eberle  Street,  opened  on  Monday  last, 
and  consists  of  a  selection  of  pictorial  work  by  members  of  the 
Linked  Ring.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  daily  from  10  to  7  (Satur¬ 
days  10  to  4)  till  July  17.  Admission  is  free. 

L.C.C.  Contract. — The  Stores  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  has 
accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the  annual  supply  of  lanterns  and 
lantern  accessories: — R.  R.  Beard,  10,  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  S.E.,  estimated  value  of  goods  to  be  supplied,  £26;  British 
Oxygen  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elverton  Street,  Westminster,  iS.W.,  £117;  W. 
Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Earringdon  Avenue,  E.C., 
£66;  A.  Clarkson  and  Co.,  63,  Earringdon  Road,  E.C.,  £17;  W.  C. 
Hughes,  Brewster  House,  Mortimer  Road,  N.,  £7;  Reynolds  and 
Branson  Ltd.,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds,  £9. 

Photographs  of  Omnibus  Drivers. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  June  24,  Mr.  C.  Hay  asked  if,  in  the  interests  of  the  men,  some 
other  arrangement  could  be  made  instead  of  bringing  omnibus,  etc., 
drivers  and  conductors  to  Scotland  Yard  to  be  photographed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied:  Only  a  triennial  attendance  at  New  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  is  required,  and  men  may  attend  at  their  convenience 
on  any  day  during  the  month  preceding  the  expiration  of  their 
licence.  This  requirement  does  not  appear  to  be  too  exacting,  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  arrange  for  the  men  to  be  photographed 
elsewhere. 

A  Note  to  Secretaries.- — The  Kodak  Co.  announce  that  they  are 
now  open  to  receive  applications  for  the  delivery  of  a  new  lecture, 
entitled  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives,”  by  their  Mr.  W.  F. 
Slater,  before  photographic  societies  during  the  coming  season.  The 
lecture  will  deal  (with  the  advantages  of  using  a  small  camera  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  original  negative,  and  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which 
large  prints  may  be  produced  from  such.  A  practical  demonstration 
of  enlarging  on  Kodak  bromide  papers  will  accompany  the  lecture, 
and  secretaries  who  wish  to  include  this  fixture  on  their  winter  pro¬ 
gramme  should  make  early  application  for  a  suitable  date  to  the 
Kodak  Co.,  57-61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Seeing  by  Wire. — The  “Politiken,”  of  Copenhagen,  announces 
that  two  Danes,  the  brothers  Andersen,  already  known  as  inven¬ 
tors,  have  invented  an  apparatus  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  see  what  is-  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  a  telephone  wire. 
Ihe  technical  details  of  this  invention  are  so  far  kept  secret,  but 
the  “Politiken”  recently  employed  an  engineer  of  repute  to  test 
the  brothers’  claim,  and  this  expert  declared  the  claim  to  be  justi¬ 
fied,  and  described  the  process  as  entirely  new  and  very  simple. 
The  process  differs  from  the  Korn  and  other  systems  of  photo¬ 
telegraphy  in  that  it  makes  no  use  of  photography,  but  transmits 
hght  and  colours  directly  A  speaker  at  a  telephone  fitted  with 
the  apparatus  can  be  seen,  and  he  can  show  anything  he  likes 
across  the  wires.  The  inventors  are  described  as  sons  of  a 
saddler  of  Odense,  and  are  aged  twenty-eight  and  thirty.  They 
have  been  eight  years  at  work  on  the  invention. 

Iravel  and  Exploration  ”  in  its  July  issue  maintains  the 
high  standard  of  interest  of  its  preceding  six  issues.  Perhaps 
Ihe  contribution  of  greatest  photographic  value  is  that  by  Clive 
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Holland,  entitled  “Through  Wessex  by  Caravan,”  detailing  the 
pleasures  and  vicissitudes  of  a  ramble  through  Dorset,  gipsy 
fashion.  The  figures  of  the  cost  for  a  holiday  taken  in  this  wmy  may 
be  particularly  noted.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shackleton  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lengthy  character  study  by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  and  other  articles  in  the  number  are  “  Life  on 
an  East  African  Farm,”  by  Lord  Hindlip ;  “Life  in  a 
Mexican  Mining  Camp,”  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bensusan ;  and  the  first 
part  of  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Arctic  shores  of  Canada  by 
Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron.  There  are  sections  devoted  to  Travel 
Literature,  the  Exploring  World,  Tourist  Travel,  Motoring  in  Many 
Lands,  and  Aerial  Flight,  while  the  illustrations  include  16  pages 
of  reproductions  of  photographs  on  art  paper. 

Death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan. — It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  re 
cord  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  George  Wilson  Morgan,  Aberdeen,  the 
well-known  photographer,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  corridor  rail¬ 
way  carriage  south  of  Carstairs,  last  week.  About  one  o’clock  the 
driver  of  a  goods  train  observed  the  body  of  a  man  lying  in  the  six- 
foot  way,  about  400  yards  south  of  Pettinain  signal  cabin.  The  body 
was  immediately  removed  to  Carstairs,  where  later  in  the  day  it  was 
identified  as  that  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  been  travelling  with  another  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  7.50  p.m.  express  Aberdeen,  which  passes  Carstairs 
about  12.27  a.m.,  and  both  of  the  men  having  fallen  asleep,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that,  on  waking,  the  deceased  had  mistaken  the  carriage  door 
for  that  leading  to  the  corridor,  and  stepping  out,  had  fallen  from 
the  train. 

His  companion  on  waking  at  Beattock,  missed  him,  and,  becoming 
alarmed,  pulled  the  communication  cord,  and  the  train  was  brought 
to  a  standstill.  A  thorough  search  was  made,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  man  could  be  discovered,  and  the  journey  to  Carlisle  was 
resumed. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Carlisle  the  companion  was  notified 
of  the  discovery  at  Carstairs,  and  journeying  back  by  the  next  train, 
he  duly  identified  the  body. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  widely  known  for  his  group  photographs  of 
Royalty  on  Deeside  and  pictures  of  rural  scenery. 

Canvassing  Amenities. — Leonard  Palmer,  a  canvasser,  of  Balham, 
was  summoned  last  week  for  assaulting  Mary  Ann  Desmond,  of  38, 
Ivender  Street,  Deptford,  who  in  turn  was  summoned  for  assaulting 
Palmer.  Frederick  Desmond  was  also  summoncled  for  assaulting 
Palmer.  Mr.  J.  C.  Scal’d  appeared  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond.  Mrs. 
Desmond  stated  that  about  six  weeks  ago  a  woman  called  at  her  house 
and  asked  if  she  had  any  photographs  which  she  would  like  copied, 
and  that  if  so  she  would  have  them  done  free  of  charge.  She  gave  the 
woman  a  photograph  of  herself,  and  later  another  woman  called  and 
brought  a  copy  of  this,  but  not  the  original.  On  the  10th  inst. 
defendant  came  to  her  house  and  asked  if  she  wanted  the  copy  of  the 
photograph  framed.  She  replied  in  the  negative,  and  asked  him  for 
the  original.  He  told  her  that  his  people  could  not  work  for  nothing, 
and  struck  her  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye,  causing  it  to  blacken.  Mr. 
Jameson,  a  neighbour,  deposed  to  stopping  Palmer  as  he  was  riaxn  , 
away  on  his  bicycle.  Palmer  denied  that  he  struck  Mrs.  Desmond, 
and  said  she  hit  him,  and  that  later  the  same  evening  Mr.  Desmond 
came  to  his  house  and  .asked  him  why  he  had  struck  his  wife.  On 
his  denying  that  he  had  done  so  Mr.  Desmond  struck  him  on  the 
chest.  Palmer  was  fined  30s.  with  20s.  costs  or  twenty-one  days,  an  i 
Mr.  Desmond  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  the  summons  against 
his  wife  being  dismissed. 

The  Leto  Outing. — The  staff  of  the  Leto  works  held  their  third 
annual  outing  on  Saturday,  June  26th.  The  weather  all  through 
the  week  had  been  so  unsettled  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  outing  to  take  place  on  the  date  fixed, 
but  all  doubts  were  dispelled  when  the  clouds  cleared  away  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  sun  and  sky  once  more  appealed.  The 
main  party  started  from  the  Works,  Edgware,  at  10  a.m.  in  brakes 
for  Windsor,  and  were  joined  on  the  way  at  Uxbridge  by  the 
staff  from  the  Castle  Bar  Works,  Ealing,  which  have,  just  been 
taken  over  by  the  Leto  Co.  The  number  was  further  augmented  by 
some  of  the  Head  Office  staff  and  friends,  who  proceeded  to  Windsor 
by  train.  All  joined  at  Windsor  a  little  before  2  o’clock,  and  after 
partaking  of  lunch  the  party  broke  up  into  groups,  some  proceed¬ 
ing  to  inspect  the  Castle,  Eton  College,  and  other  pla.  es  of  interest 
in° the  famous  Royal  Borough,  others  going  in  for  boating,  while 
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others  again  found  the  cricket  match  between  Winchester  and  Eton 
a  great  attraction.  Tea.  was  provided  at  5.30,  after  which  it  was 
time  for  the  return  journey.  Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  time 
was  spent  by  all  concerned. 

-  ♦  - 

Correspondence, 

'»*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

%•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  SPEED  NUMBERS  OF  PLATES. 

-  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  Hurter  and  Driffield  speed  number  should  be  one 
obtained  by  using  their  method  in  conjunction  with  their  stan¬ 
dards.  The  standard  light  being  that  of  the  standard  candle  burn¬ 
ing  under  the  conditions  .set  out,  in  their  original  paper,  and  the 
standard  developer  being  one  containing  8  parts  of  pyrogallol,  40 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  40  parts  of  sodium  sulphite  in  1,000 
parts  of  solution. 

Speed  numbers  so  obtained  are  strictly  comparable. 

But  when  different  makers  use  different  standards  of  light  and 
different  developers,  the  numbers  so  obtained  are  not  H.  and  D. 
speed  numbers,  and  are  not  comparable  among  themselves,  as  Mr. 
Biermann  and  many  others  have  found  out. 

However,  though  the  makers  will  not  adopt  a  uniform  system 
as  to  method,  light,  and  developer,  yet,  fortunately  for  photographers, 
Mr.  Watkins  has  done  the  thing  for  them  by  testing  all  their  various 
plates  on  his  system,  and  his  numbers,  as  published  in  the  successive 
Watkins  speed  lists,  I  find  comparable  among  themselves,  and 
reliable  within  the  limits  he  mentions. — Yours  faithfully, 

48,  Compayne  Gardens,  N.W.  W.  B.  Ferguson. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Watkins’  criticism  of  my  speed  tests, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  plates  under  consideration  were 
all  “process”  plates,  and  that  the  developer  used  is  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  best  one  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  plates  were  made.  So  what  is  the  use 
of  testing  with  a  developer  that  cannot  be  used  for  practical  work  ? 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tests  are  only  development 
speeds  this  was  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  fact  that  each  plate 
was  developed  completely  out,  and  then  examined  for  half-tone  dots 
only,  not  for  density,  and  this  I  claim  is  the  only  true  test  of  a 
“  process  ”  plate. 

Now,  I  find  on  the  latest  Watkins  speed  card  that  these  identical 
plates  are  marked  as  follows  in  the  order  of  my  tests  :  16,  32,  24. 
The  H.  and  D.  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  :  15,  80,  95,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watkins  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
makers,  and  is  much  nearer  to  my  results  than  the  makers’ .figures, 
the  exception  being  the  H.  and  D.  80  plate,  which  is  orthochromatic. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  high  reading  with  the  candle  test, 
which  is  totally  misleading  when  it  comes  to  the  rendering  of  print¬ 
able  half-tone  dots. 

With  regard  to  the  abnormal  light,  I  take  it  that  any  light  that 
can  be  used  for  the  making  of  half-tone  negatives  would  be  abnormal 
by  comparison  with  a  candle  ;  but  why  quibble  at  the  means  when 
we  are  both  working  for  the  .same  end  ? 

Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comparisons 
between  the  latest  speed  cards  issued  by  the  respective  meter  makers. 
I  find  eleven  different  makes  of  plates  on  the  Wynne  card,  all 
marked  f/9 0,  which  on  the  Watkins  card  are  as  follows  :  4  are  given 
as  250,  4  as  180,  1  as  130,  1  as  90,  and  1  as  65.  Then  on  the  Watkins 
card  I  find  15  different  plates  marked  180,  which  on  the  Wynne  card 
are  marked  :  4  as  f/9 0,  8  as  /778,  1  as  /'/ 64,  and  2  as  f/56,  and  there 
are  similar  variations  in  all  the  other  speeds. 

I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  these  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
show  conclusively  that  there  is  just  as  much  need  for  the  .standar- 
.  dising  of  the  meter  makers’  speeds  as  the  plate  makers’.  I  have 
evejry  faith  in  the  II .  and  D.  system  as  such,  but  it  is  the  great 
variation  in  the  rendering  of  the  system  that  is  at  fault,  and  this  is 
what  we  wish  to  get.  standardised. — Yours  faithfully, 

63  and  64,  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham.  E.  A.  Biermann. 


TRADE,  PROFESSION,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
COMPETITIVE  METHODS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent  “  Roco,”  in  his  denunciation  of  j 
complimentary  sittings,  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  designating  the  | 
system  as  evil.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
ruining  the  photographic  profession  of  to-day  is  wide  of  the  mark.  '■ 
One  only  needs  to  glance  down  the  “Situations  Wanted”  and 
“Vacant”  columns  to  see  where  the  loot  evil  lies.  Clearly  the  ! 
cutting  of  prices  is  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  underpaid  and 
over-worked  assistant. 

The  questions  asked  by  “  Compo  ”  in  your  “Answers  to  Cor-  I 
respondents”  column  reveal  a  condition  of  affairs  disgraceful  to 
the  profession. 

Cannot  an  assistants’  union  be  formed?  The  profession  would 
have  everything  to  gain  by  the  formation  of  such  a  union.  The  . 
P.P.A.  in  their  own  interests  would  do  well  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  you,  Sirs,  have  unrivalled  opportunities  to  lead  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  W.  Riddick. 

The  Ark  Studio,  Bath  Road,  Melksham. 

INTENSIFICATION  MARKINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  repeatedly  got  the  markings  mentioned  by  [ 
“  Prof.”  in  your  last  issue,  when  I  have  been  interrupted  during 
intensifying  negatives.  The  easiest  way  to  get  them  is  to  bleach 
the  negative  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  then  slip  it  into  a  rather  strong 
ammonia  bath  and  let  the  negative  stand  while  you  attend  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  Come  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  probably  find 
a  very  spirited  plan  of  an  imaginary  estuary  at  low  tide,  with  the  j 
chief  channels  and  sandbanks  crowded  about  that  part  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  you  value  most.  However,  if  the  patchy  negative  is  now  returned 
to  the  hypo  bath,  all  the  intensification  will  be  taken  out,  stain  marks 
too,  and  so,  when  the  refixed  negative  has  been  duly  washed  the 
regulation  time,  it  may  again  be  intensified  to  any  degree  desired. 

The  danger  seems  to  be  in  too  steep  a  gradient  in  the  ammonia, 
blackening  process,  so  it  is  safest  to  start  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  keep  the  dish  rocking  until  the  bleached  negative  | 
changes  to  a  faint  sepia  all  over,  then  it  can  be  hurried  up  in  a 
stronger  solution  if  time  is  pressing. 

Should  “Prof.”  have  a  negative  stained  with  fine  lines  that  will 
not  yield  to  the  hypo  bath,  it  is  best  to  make  a  transparency  and 
retouch  them  out,  before  making  the  second  negative  from  it. 

Lincoln.  ^ 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  correspondence  in  the! 
“  Journal  ”  with  regard  to  “  Intensification.”  I  have  had  many 
years’  experience  in  all  the  various  branches  of  photography  an 
have  intensified  some  hundreds  of  negatives,  but  I  have  never  com 
across  the  “markings”  referred  to  by  “Prof.”  My  modi 
operandi  may  be  helpful,  and  is  as  follows  :  I  am  old-fashione 
enough  to  use  the  good  old  pyro-ammonia  developer  in  preferenc 
to  the  many  newfangled  developers,  which  may  be  all  right  in  thei 
way,  and  if  I  desire  to  increase  the  density  of  a  negative  I  entirel 
free  it  from  hypo  by  washing  thoroughly.  I  then  bleach  the  nega 
five  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  requirec 
density,  and  then— and  I  think  this  is  the  great  secret  of  successful 
intensification — well  wash  the  negative  in  running  water  for  qm» 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  darken  up  with  ammonia  and  water  jus 
strong  enough  to  darken  the  plate  in  about  a  minute.  . 

I  think  the  cause  of  many  failures  is  owing  to  insufficient  washing 
and  possibly  to  the  use  of  too  strong  ammonia. 

Trusting  this  may  interest  your  readers, — lrours  faithfully, 

An  Old  Pro. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  been,  following  the  discussion  on  “  Intensifies 
tion  Markings.”  May  I  be  permitted  to  give  my  experience  wi 
regard  to  the  above  subject?  Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  unab  < 
to  produce  any  of  the  markings  referred  to  except  by  doing  w  a 
no  self-respecting  photographer  would  do-namely,  using  dirty  u»eo 
up  fixing  and  improper  washing.  My  mode  of  operation  is: 
developing  rinse  well,  fix  in  a  clean  fixing  bath  made  o  ypo  ' 
in  water  20  oz.,  with  a  little  metabisulphite,  for  not  less  than  twen 
minutes,  then  wash  for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  use 
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rd  inary  “Rational”  plate-washer.  After  washing  I  bleach  in  the 
lercury  till  the  plate  is  clean  white  right  through,  then  rinse  for 
minute  or  two  under  a  tap,  then  blacken  in  the  ammonia  till 
lackened  right  through.  After  being  thoroughly  blacked,  wash 
;  usual.  I  intensify  between  two  and  three  dozen  negatives  daily, 
id  they  all  get  the  above  treatment.  I  have  negatives  about  two 
3ars  old,  which  are  as  clean  as  the  day  they  were  made.  I  enclose 
specimen  of  the  results  obtained..  This  was  done  in  July  last  year. 
-I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  faithfully,  Kent. 

- 

flnsuxrs  to  Correspondents. 


*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 

ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W .C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  the  writers  are  given. 

*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  W ellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  *he 
fee. 

iotographs  Registered 

Watson,  34,  Crown  Street,  Bury  St,  Edmunds.  Photograph  of  the  Colour s  »*' 
5th  Batt.  Suffolk  Regt.  (Territorials). 

Deacon,  Dovei  court  House,  Main  Road,  Harwich.  Photograph  of  Cat  ancl 
Mouse  taken  from  Life,  entitled  “ Captured .” 

Turnbull,  30,  Seymour  Street,  Crossmyloof,  Glasgow.  Two  Photographs  of 
Kilwining  Rangers  Football  Club;  Groups  of  12  and  27  respectively. 

W.  Ollier,  330,  Bolton  Road,  Pendlebury,  near  Manchester.  Photograph  of 
Dr.  A.  Deives  and  Mr.  E.  Hey  wood  in  an  Open  Carriage. 

hmus  Lenses. — I  have  just  bought  a  ‘‘Primus”  casket  of  lenses 
but  cannot  find  any  name  on  them.  Could  you  inform  me  who 
the  makers  are  as  I  wish  to  get  proper  combination  for  using 
them? — Oakside. 

Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C. 

autographing  Coloured  OBJECTS- — It  is  desired  in  photographing 
some  'Coloured  objects  to  make  some  of  the  non-actinic  colours 
pve  opacity  in  the  negative.  I  find  that  in  the  usual  way  blue 
nolet  reproduces  yellow  on  bare  glass,  now  I  desire  opacity, 
>r  to  print  white ;  also  green  reproduces  red  on  bare  glass,  now 
desire  opacity,  or  to  print  white.  Can  you  inform  me  the 
special  light  filter  and  the  special  plate  that  will  do  this? — 
3.  V.  P. 

If  you  want  a  yellow  to  be  fully  recorded  on  the  negative,  you 
aust  use  a  plate  which  is  sensitive  to  red  and  to  green,  as 
Allow  is  made  up  of  these  two  lights.  Therefore,  you  will  need 
■  panchromatic  plate,  and  if  blue  is  being  photographed  at  the 
ame  time,  you  will  need  to  use  a  yellow  filter,  to  absorb  some 
f  the  blue  light,  to  which  the  plate  is  specially  sensitive.  Other- 
vise  you  would  get  a  complete  exposure  before  the  yellows  had 
ime  to  record  themselves.  If  you  want  to  record  red,  you  must 
gain  used  a.  red -sensitive  plate  (Pinaeyanol  bathed)  or  a  pan- 
hromatic  and  a  red  filter.  If  you  have  greens  and  blues  to 
holograph  at  the  same  time  as  the  red,  then  you  can  only  use 
yellow  filter,  which  will  permit  the  red  to  go  through  and 
iso  the  greens,  and  if  it  is  properly  chosen  it  will  admit  suf- 
nent  of  the  blue  to  affect  the  plate,  which  has  so  much  sensi- 
veness  to  blue.  That  is  to-  say,  a  yellow  filter  must  be  used 
iat  absorbs  some  of  the  blue  but  not  all  of  it.  Such  a  filter 
ould  be  Rapid  Filter  K  in  weak  strengths,  or  Brilliant  Yellow, 
ay  Miniatures. — Could  you  kindly  tell  me  if  in  colouring  small 
hotographs  as  miniatures  on  ivory,  further  preparation  is  re- 
ured  after  the  photographic  film  is  fixed  on  the  ivory  ?  I  have 
ied  miniatures  oif  this  kind,  and  my  difficulty  is  that  the  water- 
lour  paint  does  not  stay  properly  on  the  film,  but  flakes  off  in 
aces  with  the  slightest  touch.  I  think  it  possible  something 


may  require  to  be  done  to  the  film,  after  it  is  on  the  ivory, 
before  'beginning  to  paint,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  proceed. — Photo-Miniature. 

We  have  not  heard  of  this  trouble  before.  All  carbon  pictures 
cn  ivory — and  we  presume  these  are  what  you  refer  to — are  done 
by  the  double  transfer  method.  The  only  way  we  can  account 
for  your  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  trace'  of  the  waxing  com¬ 
pound,  of  the  flexible  support,  on  the  surface  of  the  carbon  film. 
This  can  be  easily  removed  by  rubbing  the  picture  over  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  benzole  before  beginning 
the  colour. 

Nemo. — We  are  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  say.  Our  own  prefer¬ 
ence  and  practice  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  reagents. 

Bromide  Prints. — I  should  like  to  print  some  twenty  or  thirty 
heads,  from  separate  negatives,  on  one  sheet  of  bromide  paper  4ft. 
by  25in.  How  could  I  do  this  without  fogging  any  part  of  the 
paper,  or  getting  unequal  development  from  varied  exposures? — 
Multi. 

You  will  need  a  special  frame  for  the  job,  the  full  size  of  the 
bromide  paper,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  black  paper  masks 
with  which  you  can  cover  all  the  space  except  that  of  one  print.  If 
you  adjust  exposures  to  be,  say,  30  seconds  at  least  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  even  prints.  The  work  would  be  sim¬ 
plified  by  making  a  set  of  duplicate  negatives  sufficient  for  one 
complete  row  of  prints  across  the  paper. 

Retouching  (Reply  to  “  Kitty  ”). — 1.  There  is  no  need  to  criticise 
your  prints  separately.  From  the  commercial  standpoint  they 
are  excellently  retouched,  and  with  your  other  accomplishments 
we  consider  you  fully  worth  the  salary  you  mention — and  more — if 
you  can  get  it  in  these  strenuous  days  of  competition  and  cutting 
prices.  Your  time  is  good  for  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  we 
advise  you  to  vary  your  touch  more,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  study,  and  to  avoid  a  tendency  you  have  for  a  rather  hard 
effect — -make  for  softer  blending  and  lighter  work  generally.  You 
are  also  inclined  to  thin  the  nose;  guaid  against  this,  and  so  letain 
the  likeness  more  fully.  2.  As  you  are  paid  a  weekly  salary  you  do 
not  require  to  give  more  than  a  week’s  notice. 

Lumberman  (Arnprior,  Canada). — 1.  Unfortunately,  makers  are  all 
alike  in  persisting  in  giving  the  highest  speeds.  Your  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  upon  other  points — those  of  reliability 
and  convenience  in  use,  and  we  would  name  Nos.  E  and  D.  H  is 
the  same  instrument  as  D.  In  our  opinion  E  is  worth  its  extra 
cost.  2.  The  multiple  slit  you  allude  to  is  very  convenient  in 
practical  use,  much  more  .so  than  the  doubly  adjusted  shutters 
(slit  and  tension),  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  examples  here. 
The  best  system  in  our  experience  for  a  moderate  range  of  speed 
is  that  in  which  the  width  of  slit  only  is  altered.  In  any  case,  it 
is  important  that  the  adjustment  should  be  “  makeable  ”  while  the 
shutter  is  set  in  readiness  for  exposure.  In  A,  F,  G,  and  J  this 
cannot  be  done. 

Sketch. — If,  as  we  take  it,  the  lens  is  to  be  used  on  a  stand -camera, 
we  should  advise  one  of  8  or  9  inches  focal  length,  and  at  least  f/S 
aperture.  Unless  your  work  will  lead  you  to  very  rapid  exposures 
we  should  not  advise  a  larger  aperture  than  this.  As  regards  the 
make,  there  are  a  great  number  of  good  lenses  to  be  had,  and  we 
advise  you  to  look  up  the  price  lists  in  the  “Almanac.”  A  list  of 
the  makers  themselves  will  be  found  on  page  1552  of  the 
“Almanac.” 

Copyright. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  have  a-  reply  to 
my  question  in  your  next  issue,  as  the  matter  is  urgent.  Some  time 
ago  I  invited,  through  the  committee,  some  amateur  performers 
to  sit  for  photographs  for  a  widow  display  advertisement. 
Since  then  a  newspaper  has  reproduced  one,  and  I  wish  to  know 
if  I  can  claim  from  them.  I  did  not  copyright  the  picture,  as  I 
understood  it  was  not  necessary,  but  it  would  need  to  be  copy¬ 
righted  before  action  could  be  taken.  Is  this  so?  I  did  not  give 
photographs  or  anything  to  the  party  for  sitting,  but  I  sold 
copies  at  a  reduced  rate — viz.,  12s.  per  dozen  cabinets.  My  usual 
price  is  18s.  6d.  dozen.  I  did  not  make  any  stipulation  at  the  time 
I  did  these  that  the  reduced  price  was  made,  because  I  wanted  to 
hold  the  copyright.  Was  it  necessary  to  do  so? — Pyro. 

You  are  under  a  wrong  impression.  You  cannot  take  action  for 
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any  infringement  done  before  registration.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
prevent  further  sales ;  little  use,  we  should  say,  if  the  paper  is  a 
daily  or  weekly  one.  Moreover,  you  should  have  obtained  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  in  writing,  to  your  retention  of  the  copy¬ 
right.  In  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  lie 
low  and  say  nothing.  We  advise  you  to  study  the  Copyright  Act, 
or  the  article  upon  it  in  the  1906  “Almanac.” 

Copy  right. — I  took  some  photos  of  a  public  procession  and  handed 
a  number  of  copies,  both  postcards  and  half -plate,  to  a  stationer 
for  sale  or  return.  A  few  days  later  a  photographer  called  and 
asked  my  permission  to  make  a  copy  of  one,  and  as  I  was  pressed 
for  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  lent  him  the  negative  to 
do  so.  When  he  returned  it  he  said  he  had  taken  only  two 
copies  and  thanked- me  for  the  concession.  Later,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  best  portion  of  that  subject  en¬ 
larged  and  evidently  produced  from  an  enlarged  negative,  the 
finish  making  it  plain  that  the  photographer  had  gone  further 
than  merely  making  the  copies  I  allowed  him  to  make.  Further, 
the  stationer  has  on  his  counter  for  sale  copies  evidently  from 
the  same  source,  without  my  usual  mark,  and  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  sold  as  my  work.  I  have  not  registered  the  copyright, 
but  what  1  desire  to-  know  is:  if  I  can,  in  spite  of  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  claim  the  copyright  for  registration,  or  if  I  can  at  once  stop 
the  sale  of  copies  not  produced'  by  myself,  as  I  gave  him  no 
permission  to  make  other  than  the  two  copies  from  the  actual 
negative. — Dei.uvius. 

As  the  photographer  has  no  written  permission  from  you  to 
make  the  copies  you  can  do  as  you  suggest,  but  you  cannot  take 
any  action  in  respect  of  infringement  committed  before  registra¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  copies  made  before  registration 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  action  against  the  people  who  are 
now  selling  them. 

A.  W.  Tear. — Thanks  for  the  article,  on  which  we  will  comment 
later.  The  remedy  you  suggest  offers,  we  are  afraid,  too  much 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  collection  by  the  Government  to  be  taken 
up. 

Dry  Mounting,  Etc. — I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
in  dry-mounting  “carbon-surface”  bromide  prints.  The  trouble 
is  they  will  not  stick  to  the  mount,  which  is  usually  art  paper. 
I  press  them  five  or  six  times,  but  you  only  have  to  bend  the  mount 
back  and  off  they  come.  I  generally  mount  C.C.,  P.O.P.,  etc.,  at 
the  same  time,  and  find  they  go  down  splendid.  The  art  paper, 
prints,  and  plates  are  thoroughly  dried  before  starting,  so  damp¬ 
ness  is  not  the  cause  of  trouble,  and  the  bromides  are  usually  left 
till  last.  The  heat  of  dry  mounter  is  kept  between  122-167  deg. 
Fahr.,  as  directed  in  Dry  Mounting  Company’s  booklet.  Any  help 
you  can  give  me  on  this  point  will  be  very  acceptable.  2.  Is  sodium 
sulphite  an  acid,  neutral,  or  alkali  compound? — A.  R.  B.  Ivings- 
ford. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  use  a  little  higher  temperature  for  a  heavier 
coated  paper,  such  as  bromide,  but  your  figure  is  about  right. 
Try  a  longer  dwell.  2.  Sodium  sulphite,  though  in  a  chemical 
sense  a  “neutral  ”  salt,  is  actually  alkaline  (to  litmus  paper),  and 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  acid  to  neutralise  it. 

Glass. — We  can  make  no  other  suggestion  except  the  use  of  the  old 
glasses  as  opalines,  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  perhaps  capable 
of  being  revived  in  some  quarters  for  sale.  Fallowfield’s  supp’y 
suitable  mounts. 

H.  C. — The  address  is  :  F.  J.  Fletcher  and  Son,  69,  Durham  Road, 
Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Diffuse®. — 1.  Thin  muslin.  The  joins  will  not  show.  2.  The 
diffuser  usually  needs  to  be  about  4ft.  square,  but  naturally  its 
size  depends  on  the  distance  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  it  from 
the  lamp. 

Dusting-on  Process. — I  have  tried  the  dusting-on  method  for  the 
local  intensification  of  negatives  as  recommended  by  you  in  your 
issue  of  the  19th  with  some  success.  I  am  somewhat  troubled, 
however,  with  the  shadows  coming  up  blotchy.  They  do  not  take 
the  powder  quite  evenly.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  account 
for  this  is  that  the  graphite  is  not  perhaps  of  sufficiently  good 
quality.  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  what  is  supplied  for 
lubrication  purposes,  and  cannot  obtain  the  electrotype  graphite 
anywhere.  I  have  used  the  dextrine-candy  formula.  Is  this  as 


good  as  the  other?  Any  further  hints  you  may  be  able  to  giv 
in  connection  with  this  most  useful  and  interesting  process  wi 
be  much  appreciated.  I  may  say  1  take  great  care  not  to  breath 
on  the  negative  while  working. — John. 

Your  trouble,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  plumbago  you  are  usiir 
It  should  be  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  A  suitab 
kind  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Roa< 
or  from  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatto 
Garden.  The  formula  you  are  using  is  a  very  good  one,  thoug 
the  other  is  equally  good.  It  is  possible  that  the  film  was  a  litt 
too  moist  when  the  plumbago  was  applied.  You  can  scarce! 
expect  to  succeed  with  a  new  process  with  the  first  essay. 


A.  Thorburx  and  Others.— In  our  next. 

Varnishes,  Etc. — 1.  I  have  been  using  for  some  time  a  negati’i 
varnish  of  celluloid  and  amyl  acetate,  as  given  in  “B.J.  Almanac 
(but  with  more  celluloid),  and  find  that  in  machine-printing  til 
negatives  are  easily  marked  with  lines  caused  by  the  paper  passii, 
over  them.  These  lines  are  not  removed  by  cleaning  off  the  vaj 
nish,  as  corresponding  black  lines  remain  on  the  film  Shou 
be  very  glad  to  know  of  anything  that  can  be  added  to  the  vaj 
nish,  or  of  another  cold  varnish  (not  shellac)  that  will  obviate  tlj 
trouble.  This  varnish  is  very  suitable  otherwise.  2.  Should 
glad  to  know  of  a  bath  for  removing  abrasion  marks  on  bromi 
paper.  Cannot  use  one  containing  ferricyanide  because  of  alum 
toning  and  hardening  baths,  and  at  present  have  to  resort- 
rubbing. — J.  H. 

(1)  We  think  you  will  have  to  resort  to  a  shellac  varnish  if,  I 
appears  to  be  the  case,  the  conditions  call  for  -a  very  hard  fill 
You  might  try  the  varnish  (cold)  made  up  by  the  Vanguard  (' 
as  “  Vitrivine,”  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  yj 
are  now  employing,  and  may  possibly  give  a  harder  surface.  J 
If  methylated  spirit  applied  with  cotton-wool  will  not  read 
remove  the  ■marks,  try  the  iodine  cyanide  reducer  given  on  p. 
of  the  “  Almanac,”  diluting  it  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  watj  - 

Miniature  Painting. — What  is  the  best  method  of  producing  g<j 
permanent  coloured  miniatures,  also  a  good  process  of  colour  ; 
portraits,  and  where  could  I  get  good  permanent  colours  forji 

(water-colours)?  I  have  been  using - ’s  colours  for  mil- 

tures,  and  these  look  very  nice  when  done,  but  colour  st 
fades  when  put  in  show-case.  I  have  been  using  aristo-platj) 
as  a  basis  (well  finished,  fixed,  and  washed).  I  would  therein 
like  to  know  of  more  permanent  colours  or  processes  both  for  fi  - 
class  work,  also  suitable  for  colouring  enlargements.  Kindly  sifej 
in  answer  where  I  can  obtain  good  permanent  colours. — J.  F.  V 

Undoubtedly  the  most  permanent  processes  of  photography  I- 
the  platinotype  and  the  carbon,  and  both  are  very  suitable  If 
colouring.  The  colours  you  have  been  using  are_coal-tar  ol, 
many  of  which  are  more  or  less  fugitive  if  exposed  for  long  a 
strong  light.  The  most  permanent  water-colours  are  those  d 
by  artists’  eolourrnen,  and  you  would  not  find  them  fade  ii  e 
show-case  if  they  are  obtained  from  a  good  source,  such  as  V  >r 
and  Newton,  Rowney,  and  similar  high-class  makers.  The  co  s 
are  used  as  in  ordinary  water-colour  painting,  and  are  the  U 
for  colouring  enlargements. 

Metol. — Taylor  and  Co.,  No.  1  Wharf,  New  Wharf  Read,  Kip 
Cross,  N. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Photographic  Convention.  The  first  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  now  being  held  at  Canterbury  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S.,  are  reported  on  pages 
530  to  533.  The  president’s  address  dealt  with  the  oft-discussed 
subject  of  the  relation  of  photography  to  art.  Its  dominant  note  was 
the  need  of  a  higher  culture  among  those  who  claimed  to  employ 
photography  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression. 

The  group  of  members  of  the  Convention  taken  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  last  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Collis  is  presented  as  a  supplement  to 
this  issue,  the  block  (by  the  London  !Studio)  having  been  placed  in 
the  printer’s  hands  within  a  few  hours  of  the  exposure  having  been 
made. 


Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie,  in  an  article  on  page  528,  describes  one  or 
two  modifications  of  the  method  of  making  lantern  slides  direct  in 
the  camera  by  a  reversal  method.  He  employs  the  ordinary  gelatine 
lantern  plate  and  ammonium  bichromate  as  the  reversing  agent.  He 
adds  some  further  notes  on  a  convenient  form  of  easel  for  use  when 
copying  from  book  illustrations. 


Some  notes  on  the  manipulation  of  the  “Ensyna”  paper  and  of 
the  use  of  the  “  Ensynoid  ”  developer  by  Mr.  J.  Peat  Millar  appear 
on  page  537. 


Dr.  R.  A.  Reiss  has  recently  contributed  a  useful  resume  of  the 
methods  used  by  him  in  copying  faded  or  partially  burnt  documents. 


A  note  on  a  principle  which  may  be  usefully  borne  in  mind  in 
making  dust-proof  receptacles  for  drying  negatives  or  prints  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  526. 

Still  another  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  the  speeds  of 
shutters  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  R.  Birkhauser.  The  principle  of 
the  apparatus  and  a  sketch  of  its  construction  are  given  on  page  535. 

Film  cameras,  tripods,  and  rotary  printing  machines  appear  among 
patents  of  the  week.  (P.  539.) 


The  thiocarbamide  toning  bath  has  been  recommended  by  a 
German  worker.  (P.  525.) 


Some  further  notes  on  the  working  of  the  albumen  process,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  severe  climatic  circumstances,  are  given  on  page  527. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Feats  oF  If  we  may  judge  from  one  incident  which. 

.  came  before  us  on  a  recent  evening  it 
°  °®raP  y*  would  appear  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
night  photographer  may  at  times  exceed  his  discretion. 
Passers  down  Piccadilly,  London,  will  perhaps  have 
noticed  a  window  advertising  some  baths  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  chief  object  in  the  window  is  a  piece  of 
statuary  which  at  night  is  illuminated,  and  then  attracts 
a  constant  crowd  on  the  pavement.  Our  night  photo¬ 
grapher,  we  observed  the  other  evening,  had  taken  his 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  and  was  pointing 
the  lens  of  a  very  businesslike  Sanderson  camera  towards 
the  statuary,  intermittent  glimpses  of  which  he  must  have 
secured  through  the  stream  of  vehicular  traffic.  We  can 
only  surmise  that  the  fortunate  man  (was  he  a  member 
of  the  S.N.P.  ?)  had  got  Dr.  Mees  to  provide  him  with  a 
filter  with  an  absorption  band  for  motor  ’buses  and 
taxi-cabs. 

*  *  * 


The  Simplest  A  recent  short  note  in  a  German  con- 
Combined  temporary  records  the  writer’s  satisfac- 

tsa.tn.  tion  throughout  a  long  period  of  time 

with  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  composed  simply 
of  hypo,  water,  gold  chloride,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
thio-carbamide,  or  thio-urea  as  it  is  more  usually  named. 
The  proportions  recommended  are  200  gms.  of  hypo, 
10  gms.  of  thio-urea  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water,  to  which  the 
usual  quantity  of  gold  is  added  last  of  all.  This  permits 
of  the  prints  being  left  in  the  bath  for  any  reasonable 
time  without  detail  suffering.  Moreover,  the  bath  may  be 
used  to  exhaustion,  and  gives  reddish  to  black  tones, 
according  to  time  of  immersion.  The  writer,  Dr.  Carl 
Arnold,  does  not  refer,  however,  to  the  necessity  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  prints  in  a  faintly  acid  condition  while  the  thio¬ 
urea  is  removed,  otherwise  decomposition  may  be  caused 
by  alkali  in  the  water,  just  as  in  the  case  of  hypo 
minute  quantities  of  acid  lead  to  the  formation  of  sul¬ 
phide  compounds  in  the  print.  While  we  have  not  yet 
tried  the  process,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  from  the 
chemical  standpoint  the  correct  use  of  both  hypo  and 
thio-urea  in  the  same  solution  would  appear  to  be  an 
a  priori  impossibility  except  with  the  aid  of  some  acid 
such  as  sulphurous  acid,  which  does  not  decompose  hypo. 

*  *  * 


The  Since  previously  announcing  the  invita- 

Speaight  tion  -which  Messrs.  Speaight  are  making 

Exhibition.  photographers  of  every  degree  to  visit 

their  exhibition  of  “Fair  Children  ”  on  July  21,  we  learn 
that  some  new  portraits  have  been  added,  and  the  exhi¬ 
bition  thus  represents  the  most  recent  opportunities  which 
Messrs.  Speaight  have  had,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  have 
created,  for  making  portraits  of  the  little  ones  of  European 
Royal  families.  However,  as  we  have  already  announced. 
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the  manner  of  the  exhibition,  quite  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than  its  matter,  should  be  of  interest  to  our  professional 
readers,  and  in  thus  reminding  them  of  the  invitation  we 
may  perhaps  correct  a  misapprehension  which  may  exist 
in  the  minds  of  more  than  the  one  or  two  that  have  written 
us,  namely,  that  admission  to  the  exhibition  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is,  of  course,  without  charge. 


Measuring  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  suggests  that 
^the  Speed  of  the  speed  of  a  shutter  can  very  easily  be 
Shutters.  ascertained  by  simply  photographing  a 

moving  object,  such  as  a  train  or  cycle,  as  it  passes  the- 
camera  in  a  direction-  parallel  to  the  plate,  and  he  supple¬ 
ments  the  suggestion  by  instructions  for  calculating  the 
distance  through  which  the  train  has  moved  during  the 
exposure,  remarking  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  ascertain 
the  speed  of  the  shutter  if  we  know  the  speed  of  the  train. 
This  is,  however,  the  crux  of  the  problem  as  it  appears  to 
us,  and  the  only  suggestion  that  he  gives  with  regard  to 
ascertaining  the  speed  of  the  train  is  that  it  should  be 
dimed  during  its  passage  between  two  points  a  measured 
distance  apart.  Presumably,  this  involves  the  use  of  a 
stop-watch.  We  can  see  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  while 
experience  teaches  that  nothing  but  long  continued 
practice  enables  one  to  use  a  stop-watch  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy.  The  method  is  described  as  requiring  no 
special  apparatus  and  no  elaborate  calculations,  but 
this  description  hardly  seems  to  fit  the  case.  A  good 
stop-watch  is  expensive,  while  a  cheap  one  is  quite  useless 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  to  ensure  reasonable  accuracy  two 
watches  would  really  be  required,  each  being  held  by  a 
person  situated  opposite  the  datum  marks.  Further  than 
this,  the  subsequent  calculations  would  not  be  particularly 
easy  unless  the  rate  of  the  train  happened  to  be  a  con¬ 
venient  one  for  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  old  methods  of  the  revolving  bicycle  wheel 
or  the  pendulum  consisting  of  a  bullet  and  a  piece  of 
string  seem  much  less  elaborate  and  far  more  likely  to 
give  satisfactory  results. 


Dr.  Birkhauser  In  the  article  which  we  translate  on 
°n  Shutter  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that  this 

'  method  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from 

that  of  Herr  Paul  Thi-eme,  described  in  our  issue 
of  May  21.  The  apparatus  is,  however,  rather  less 
complex,  while  the  method  by  which  the  speed  of  the 
revolving  disc  is  controlled  is  noteworthy  for  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  method  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite  satisfactory  excepting  with 
very  nicely  constructed  ball  bearings  to  the  disc  axle. 
There  is,  it  appears  to  us,  one  feature  of  these  methods 
of  measuring  shutter  speeds  that  is  open  to  objection. 
It  is  essential  to  have  a  variety  of  speeds  of  revolution 
available,  else  too  long  an  exposure  produces  a  result  in 
which  the  various  dots  of  the  record  merge  together  and 
become  indistinguishable.  In  this  respect  the  “  sine 
curve”  methods  all  have  a  great  advantage,  for  each  unit 
of  light  effect  falls  on  a  different  part  of  the  plate,  so 
that  a  large  number  can  be  recorded  in  one  test.  This  is 
certainly  an  advantage  when  a  variety  of  speeds  have  to 
be  tested.  Another  point  is  also  obvious.  None  of  these 
recently  advocated  methods  give  even  an  indication  of 
efficiency,  and  we  really  know  very  little  about  a  shutter 
if  efficiency  is  quite  ignored.  Sometimes  a  knowledge  of 
this  duration  is  of  much  greater  practical  importance,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  before,  but  still  it  often  happens  that 
high  efficiency  is  the  essential  thing.  This  is  a  trouble¬ 


some  factor  to  measure  exactly,  but  the  somewhat  rou^h 
indications  of  it  given  by  methods  such  as  the  one  devised 
by  Mr.  Salt  afford  about  as  much  information  as  is 
really  necessary. 


Dustproof  Last  week  we  referred  to  methods  of 
Boxes?"  dryin£  negatives  in  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

One  objection  to  any  such  method  is,  of 
course,  the  probability  of  the  draught  carrying  dust  on  to 
the  films,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting 
to  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  about  seventeen  years  ago.  In  this  paper 
he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  keeping  dust  out  of 
closed  boxes,  when  reliance  was  placed  on  well  fitting 
joints  alone.  Indeed,  the  finer  the  fitting  the  stronger  is 
the  draught  of  air  through  the  crevices,  and  the  further 
is  the  dust  carried.  As  every  change  of  temperature  creates 
a  draught  through  all  the  cracks,  the  remedy  was  to 
provide  large  apertures  through  which  the  air  could  pass 
at  low  velocity,  and  to  filter  it  through  flannel  during  its 
passage.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  have  a  hint  that  may 
be  turned  to  account  for  plate  drying.  The  plates  can  be ' 
enclosed  in  a  tin  box  formed  of  open  frames  filled  in  with 
flannel,  while  a  current  of  air  through  the  box  can  be( 
ensured  in  several  ways.  Possibly  the  kitchen  jack,  to 
which  we  referred  before,  could  be  utilised  with  advantage. 
The  box  could  be'  suspended  from  it  and  kept  rotating,, 
but  a  most  efficient  method  would  be  the  following :  j 
Make  a  long  box  with  flannel  sides  and  shape  it  so  as 
to  fit  an  ordinary  window  between  the  lower  sash  and  the; 
sill.  The  side  of  the  box  towards  the  room  can  be  made  to, 
open  and  the  plates  can  be  carried  in  wood  grooving  fixed' 
to  top  and  bottom  of  box.  Two  or  three  hundred  plates 
can  be  inserted  in  such  a  box  made  to  fit  a  three-foot, 
window,  and  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  the  room 
door  open  will  create  sufficient  draught  to  dry  the  platen 
in  a  very  short  time. 


Cinemato¬ 
graph  and 
Talking 
Machines. 


Readers  who  study  our  Patents  Columi 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  larg( 
number  of  patents  that  have  recent! 
been  published  relating  to  the  synchronf 
sation  of  cinematograph  and  phonograph,  or  gramophone 
The  difficulties  have  been  very  successfully  surmounted 
in  many  cases,  for  we  have  seen  a  number  of  films  wit 
which  the  synchronisation  leaves  nothing  to  be  desire- 
but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  vei  1 
desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to  supersede  the  devices 
which  an  indicator  in  full  view  of  the  spectators  is  er  ' 
ployed.  To  the  uninitiated  the  sight  of  a  revolving  indie 
tor  in  the  corner  of  the  picture  is  puzzling,  while  it 
irritating  and  disturbing  to  all,  including  those  who  kne 
its  object.  In  this  respect  improvement  is  very  desirablq 
and  we  may  suggest  also  it  is  equally  desirable  to  us 
coloured  films  in  preference  to  monochrome  ones.  W 
all  know  the  perfection  to  which  coloured  films  have  no 
been  brought,  while  the  appearance  of  monochrome  figure 
that  talk  or  sing  is  very  incongruous  and  unconvincin; 
The  results  seen  up  to  the-  present-  are,  however,  vei 
encouraging,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  in  a  short-  tin 
this  style  of  entertainment  will  become  very  popular.  T1 
talking  machine  has-  already  reached  a  high  state  of  pe 
fection,  and  so  also  has  the  cinematograph,  if  we-  jud| 
it  by  the  best  films  on  view.  A  combination  of  the  be 
results  obtainable  with  the  two  machines  should  ther 
fore  give-  very  satisfactory  results,  though  the-  prematu 
attempt  to  combine  indifferent  films  with  the  talkn 
machine  is  not  likely  to  be  advantageous  in  any  respect 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ALBUMEN  PAPER 
PRINTING.— II. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  article 
that  after  the  sensitising  bath  has  been  in  use-  for  some 
time  it  becomes  discoloured.  With  some  papers  it  will 
become  discoloured  after  a  day’s  use;  with  others,  more 
slowly.  In  any  case  if  the  bath  has  anything  beyond  a 
pale  tint  the  paper  sensitised  on  it  will  be  more  or  less 
tinted,  in  which  case-  great  purity  of  the  white  in  the  prints 
must  not  be  expected.  Various  methods  of  decolourising 
the  solution  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  but 
the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  in  practice, 
is  to  add  to  the  discoloured  solution — for  the  quantity 
given  in  this  former  article — three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
kaolin  and  well  shake  for  a  minute  or  two.  By  the  next 
morning  the  kaolin  will  have  settled  compactly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  and  the  solution  will  be  as  clear 
as  when  first  made.  The  clear  solution,  or  part  of  it,  is 
then  passed  through  a  filter  placed  in  another  bottle. 
The  same  filter  may  be-  used  over  and  over  again  if  the 
first  few  ounces  that  pass  through  are  given  a  second 
filtration.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  return  the  bath  to  the 
stock  bottle  after  the  day’s  sensitising  is  finished  and  well 
shake  it  up,  as  it  will  then  be  found  clear  and  bright: 
for  immediate  use.  The  one  supply  of  kaolin,  if  left  in 
the  bottle,  will  serve  for  a  very  long  time. 

If  after  use  for  sensitising  the  solution  is  left  in  the 
dish  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  is  then  required  to  sensi¬ 
tise  more  paper,  it  will  be  found  that-  there  is  a  scum  on 
the  surface,  which  scum  will  be  taken  up  by  the  sheet 
of  paper.  Therefore,  before .  being  again  used,  the  bath 
should  be  skimmed  by  passing  the  edge  of  a  strip  of 
blotting-paper  over  it,  taking  care  that  the  paper  is  long 
enough  to  completely  cover  all  parts  as  it  is  passed  over. 

It  is  desirablei  to  keep  a  stock  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  of  a  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  to 
replenish  the  bath  with.  This  will  generally  be  found 
to  keep  the  solution  up  to  its  original  strength.  If  it 
makes  it  stronger  by  the-  “  Argentometer,”  as  may  happen 
by  evaporation  if  the  bath  is  left  standing  in  the  dish  for 
tong  periods  in  hot  weather,  a  little  water  must  be  added. 
If  on  the-  other  hand  the  bath  is  found  below  its  original 
strength,  some  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added. 

Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  printing,  but  it 
jshould  be  mentioned  that  if  dark  purple  brown  be  required 
the  printing  should  be  carried  further  than  if  only  light 
browns  are  desired.  There  is  one  other  point  that  may 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  home-sensitised  papers, 
more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those-  working  in  hot 
and  dry  climates.  It  is  that  the  paper  should  not  be 
printed  in  an  abnormally  dry  condition  ;  otherwise  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  tones,  and  the  prints  when 
toned  are  reliable  to  become  mealy  in  the  toning  opera¬ 
tion.  This  state  of  things  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  country 
jin  very  hot  weather,  particularly  when  the  printing  frames 
land  pads,  as  is  very  usually  the  case,  are  kept  in  the 
printing  room  where  they  become-  abnormally  dry.  In 
this  case  the-  paper  will  take  quite  a  different  tint  in 
printing  from  that  which  it  assumes  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  will  also  refuse  to  tone  beyond  a  very  light 
stage  before-  it  becomes  grey  and  mealy.  When  this  state 
af  things  is  experienced  the  be-st  remedy  is  to  put  the 
frames  and  the  pads,  exposed,  in  a  damp  place  for  the 
right,  when  chey  will  generally  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
0  restore  them  to  their  normal  state.  This  trouble  is 
nore  likely  to  arise  with  paper  of  home  sensitising  than 
Uth  the  ready  sensitised.  The  tint  taken  by  the  paper 
n  the  printing  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  particular 
'hloride  used  in  salting  the  albumen  as  well  as  on  the 
legree  of  moisture  the  paper  contains  at  the  time  of  print- 
ng-  For  example,  if  two  pieces  of  the  same  paper  be 


printed,  one  after  complete  desiccation  (and  of  the  frames 
and  pads  also),  the  other  normal,  and  with  frames  and 
pads  in  their  normal  state  as  regards  moisture,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
colour.  It  will  also  be  found  on  toning  that  the  former 
will  not  tone  except  to  an  unpleasant  tint  and  will  be 
mealy,  while  the  latter  will  readily  tone  to  almost  any 
(colour. 

After  printing,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  washed 
out  before  the  pictures  are  toned.  Common  water 
suffices  for  this.  Two  or  three  changes  will  be  enough, 
that  is  if  the  third  one  has  only  a  slight  milkiness.  If 
the  paper  is  sensitised  in  the  bath  the  formula  for  which 
was  given  in  the  previous  article,  and  very  warm  red 
tones  are-  desired,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pass  the  prints 
through  a  very  weak  solution  of  salt  in  water.  This  will 
change  the  colour  of  the  prints  to  a  yellow  tint,  and  they 
will  tone  to  a  pleasing  warm  red  brown.  If  the  paper  is 
sensitised  on  the-  bath  with  citric  acid  it  is  a  good  plan, 
after  washing  out  the  silver,  to  pass  the  prints  through 
a.  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  say  a  crystal  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  water, 
and  then  rinse  in  plain  water.  This  neutralises  any  acid 
that  may  remain  and  greatly  facilitates  toning,  especially 
to  the  purple  stage.  The  treatment  is  also  useful  when 
using  some  brands  of  ready  sensitised  paper.  The-  free  silver 
having  been  got  rid  of,  the  next  thing  is  the  toning  of  the 
prints.  There-  is  a  great  variety  of  toning  baths,  though 
most  operators  have  their  pet  formula  to  which  they 
rightly  confine  themselves.  We  shall  here  give  formulae 
for  one  or  two  of  the  baths  most  generally  used.  One  cf 
the-  most  favoured  ones  for  general  use  is  the  acetate  bath. 
It  is  well  suited  for  warm  red  browns,  and  with  rather 
deep  printing,  from  vigorous  negatives,  rich  purple 
l)r owns  may  be  obtained.  The  toning  agent  in  all  cases 
is  £  aid,  and  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  chloride  in  solu¬ 
tion.'  A  convenient  strength  is  a  fifteen  grain  tube  dis¬ 
solved  in  fifteen  drachms  of  distilled  water,  one  drachm 
then  containing  one  grain  of  the  chloride,  at  which  strength 
it  keeps  better  than  when  more  diluted.  The  formula  for 
the  acetate-  bath  stands  thus:  — 

Acetate  of  soda  .  30  grs. 

Water  . . .  8  to  10  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 

This  bath  must  be  made  up  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  used,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  yield  mealy  prints. 
The  bath  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  if  more  gold 
be  added  from  time  to  time,  but  the  addition  should  always 
be  made  the  day  before  the  bath  is  next  to  be  used.  The 
bath  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  as  light  would  cause 
some-  of  the  gold  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle.  With  this  bath  one  grain  of  gold  will  'tone  a 
full  sheet  (22  in.  x  17  in.)  to  a  deep  purple  brown. 
Another  bath  which  is  a  favourite  with  many  is  the. 


phosphate  bath  :  — 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  20  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 


This  bath,  unlike  the  acetate,  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it 
is  made,  but  it  will  not  keep.  It  gives  dark  purple  brown 
tones.  A  bath  well  suited  for  colder  tones  than  either  of 


the  above  is  :  — 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  4  grs. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 


This  bath  like  the  phosphate  is  ready  for  use  directly 
it  is  made,  but  it  will  not  keep  for  many  hours. 

Albumen  prints  can  be  toned  in  a  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath,  indeed  in  the  earliest  days  prints  were 
universally  toned  by  this  method — though  for  theoretical 
reasons  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Yet  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  many  of  the  pictures  toned  in  it  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  as  regards  tones  and  permanency,  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  A  very  general  formula  for  the  bath 


was  :  — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  12  ozs. 

Water  .  15  ozs. 


Chloride  of  gold  (in  2  ozs.  water)  15  grs. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (in  2  ozs.  water)  30  grs. 

When  the  hypo  is  thoroughly  dissolved  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  added  by  degrees  with  constant  stirring 
and  then  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  similar  way.  The  bath 


should  stand  a  day  and  then  be  filtered.  In  some  cases, 
the  prints,  without  washing,  were  put  straight  from  the 
frame  into  the  bath ;  in  others  the  free  silver  was  washed 
out.  In  either  case  the  toning  was  a  slow  operation ;  in 
cold  weather  it  would  sometimes  take  several  hours.  With 
this  combined  bath  there  is  no  question  that  the  prints 
are  thoroughly  fixed  before  they  have  acquired  the 
necessary  tone.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bath  is  quite 
different  from  those  now  used  for  P.O.P.  It  contains  no 
lead,  alum,  etc.  It  is  simply  water,  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  gold,  and  silver,  and  the  latter  was  often  omitted. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  LANTERN-SLIDES  DIRECT 

IN  THE  CAMERA. 


Experience  gained  since  the  publication  of  my  process  for 
obtaining  lantern-slides  direct  from  the  camera  (“B.J.,” 
October  23,  1908)  has  suggested  several  modifications  in  the 
direction  of  betterment  which  seem  worthy  of  record. 

The  process  as  originally  described  ( loc .  cit.)  gave  reversed 
positives  ;  furthermore,  any  fog  or  veiling  that  happened  to  be 
formed  was  deeper  down  in  the  gelatine  film  than  the  image, 
thus  rendering  its  removal  without  degradation  of  the  strength 
of  the  image  difficult  and  precarious. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  (made  privately  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Payne,  and  through  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
“B.J.”  by  Mr.  Fenske),  the  method  of  procedure  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  give  non-reversed  positives,  which,  as  regards 
strength  and  pluck,  compare  favourably  with  the  best  that 
contact  printing  from  intensified  negatives  can  give ;  and 
furthermore,  in  the  process  as  here  set  forth,  any  fog  that  may 
be  formed  (in  cases  of  unsuitable  primary  exposure)  is  super¬ 
ficial,  and  so  can  be  cleared  away  without  difficulty  or  risk. 
The  working  conditions  have  been  so  definitely  established  and 
standardised  that  the  process  is  now,  I  consider,  “fool-proof.” 

Primary  Exposure. 

For  the  sake  of  constancy  of  illumination,  and  failing  to 
command  electric  light,  I  always  use  an  injector  lime  jet  as 
the  source  of  light.  The  exposure  given  for  diagram  work  is 
ten  seconds  from  each  side  of  the  camera  body,  the  lens  being 
stopped  down  to  f/ 11.  During  exposure  the  jet  is  waved  about 
just  far  enough  behind  the  lens  to  prevent  any  direct  light 
from  entering  it.  I  never  vary  the  exposure.  Whatever  the 
scale  of  reproduction  may  chance  to  be  (i. e. ,  whatever  the 
camera  extension  employed),  the  same  stated  exposure  is  given. 
Though  I  presume  it  must  be  generally  known,  I  have  never¬ 
theless  never  seen  any  specific  allusion  to  the  following  simple 
deduction  from  the  law  of  conjugate  planes,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  viz.,  that  if  the 
source  of  illumination  is  at  the  anterior  focal  point  of  the 
lens  and  the  time  of  exposure  kept  constant,  the  plate  must 
always,  receive  the  same  effective  exposure  per  unit  area,  what¬ 
ever  the  scale  of  reproduction  may  be.  Of  course,  in  actual 
working  the  locating  of  the  light  at  the  front  focal  point  of 
the  lens  is  impracticable,  but  in  the  case  of  a  lens  of  short 
focus  (5  in.,  say)  there  is  no  difference  of  practical  significance 
in  the  densities  of  the  negatives  obtained,  if,  complying  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  source  of  light  is  moved  back 
a  short  distance  behind  the  lens  and  the  precept  of  constant 
time  for  all  scales  of  reproduction  adhered  to. 

As  in  the  Autochrome  process,  the  plate  (“  photo-mechanical  ” 
or  “  process  ”)  is  placed  in  the  dark-slide  so  that  the  glass  is 
in  contact  with  the  rebate,  the  diagram  having  previously  been 
focussed  on  a  reversed  focussing-screen.  Before  placing  the 
plate  in  the  dark-slide  the  glass  face  of  the  plate  should  be 
examined  for  splashes  of  emulsion,  and  these,  if  present,  must  be 
wiped  off.  The  object  in  stopping  the  lens  down  to  f/11  is  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  any  small  differences  that  may  exist 
between  the  thickness  of  the  plates  and  the  focussing-screen. 


Development, 

The  developer_is  compounded  in  accordance  with  the  recipe  :  — 


A.  — Metol  .  24  grs. 

Hydroquinone  .  90  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  2  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  .  40  grs. 

Water  .  30  oz. 

B.  — Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  .  2  oz. 

Water  .  30  oz. 


For  use,  equal  parts  are  taken  of  A  and  B.  In  very  warm  i 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of  bromide.  This 
developer  is  very  well  suited  to  intex*mittent  work,  as  it  has  1 
excellent  keeping  qualities. 

Some  surprise  may  be  occasioned  by  the  recommendation  to  j 
include  metol  in  the  composition  of  a  developer  for  a  process  , 
in  which  extreme  hardness  in  the  negatives  is  the  desideratum. 
The  general  practice  in  line-work  is  to  use  a  simple  hydro¬ 
quinone  developer  ;  but  such  a  developer  necessitates  the  use 
of  caustic  soda  as  an  accelerator,  and  caustic  alkali  is  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  process  here  described.  The  addition  of 
a  little  metol  permits  of  the  use  of  hydroquinone  with  sodium 
carbonate  as  accelerator,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
carbonated1  alkali. 

The  exposed  plate  is  placed,  film  up,  in  the  developer, 
covered,  and  left  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  development 
the  image  should  be  clearly  visible  on  the  film  surface.  The 
plate  is  now  well  rinsed  in  the  dish  for  one  minute,  and  then 
flooded  with  the  reversing  solution,  in  which  the  silver  image 
is  dissolved.  When  rinsing,  the  plate  should  always  be  tem¬ 
porarily  removed  from  the  dish,  and  the  dish  itself  rinsed  out. 
Otherwise  solution  is  persistently  retained  by  the  capillary 
space  between  the  plate  and  the  dish  bottom.  This  effect  of 
capillary  attraction  is  very  manifest  when  washing  (without  • 
removal  from  the  dish)  after  using  the  permanganate  reverser 
in  Autochrome  work. 

'The  Silver  Solvent  Solution. 

In  my  previous  paper  acidified  potassium  bichromate  was 
recommended  as  silver  solvent,  but  increased  experience  has 
shown  the  advisability  of  substituting  ammonium  bichromate 
for  the  potassium  salt.  Reference  was  made  in  the  paper  (loc. 
cit.)  to  a  kind  of  opalescence,  discernible  by  obliquely  reflected 
light,  produced  in  the  film  by  the  potassium  bichromate  bath. 
Such  opalescence  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  ammonium 
bichromate.  The  solution  has  the  following  composition:  — 


Ammonium  bichromate  .  300  grs. 

Nitric  acid  (concentrated)  .  3  drachms,  fluid. 

Water  . . .  40  oz. 


Two  or  three  minutes’  immersion  of  the  plate  in  this  solution 
will  wipe  out  the  densest  silver  image.  'The  plate,  having  been 
well  swilled  again  for  one  minute  after  removal  from  the 
bichromate  bath,  is  ready  for 

Re-Exposure  and  Re-Development. 

■Since  during  the  re-exposure  the  plate  must  be  exposed  in 
the  developer  glass  side  up,  provision  must  be  made  that  the 
film  itself  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the 
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developing  dish.  This  is  secured  by  sticking  (by  means  of 
coaguline)  narrow  strips  of  glass  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
(preferably  a  black  one)  at  either  end,  so  as  to  act  as  small 
shelves  for  the  plate.  The  previously  used  developer  is  poured 
into  the  dish  ;  one  end  of  the  plate,  itself  held  in  a  slanting- 
position,  is.  immersed,  and  then  the  other  end  of  the  plate 
gradually  lowered,  till  it  is  completely  immersed.  This  method 
of  inserting  the  plate  must  be  followed,  for  air-bubbles  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  film  would  be  fatal.  If  the  plate  is  first  placed 
in  position  on  the  shelves  in  the  dish  and  the  developer  then 
poured  in,  bubbles  are  a  moral  certainty.  The  plate  is  rocked 
in  the  developer  for  half  a  minute,  the  dish  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  is 
burned  at  a  vertical  distance  of  3  ft.  above  it.  The  plate  is 
jthen  left  covered  for  five  minutes,  when  secondary  development 
will  be  complete.  Fix  in  an  acid  fixing-bath,  and  wash. 

When  soft  results  are  required  (as,  for  instance,  in  making  ,* 
slide  from  a  photograph  with  a  delicate  range  of  tone  grada¬ 
tion),  magnesium  light  should  not  be  used  for  the  reversal  ex¬ 
posure.  In  such  cases  the  weaker  light  of  a  number  4  flat- 
flame  gas  burner  is  to  be  preferred.  In  my  own  practice  the 
light  from  a  gas  pedestal,  about  a  foot  high,  and  standing  on 
the  table,’  is  reflected  by  means  of  a  mirror  on  to  the  plate  as 
lit  lies  glass  side  up  in  the  developing  dish.  The  mirror  is 
iclamped  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  vertical  a  foot  above  the 
dish,  and  the  gas  flame  is  placed  some  eighteen  inches  from 
the  mirror.  The  light  is  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
development,  the  duration  of  development  being  now  regulated 
by  inspection  of  the  plate  and  the  character  of  the  slide  required. 

Reduction  and  Clearing;. 

Even  if  there  be  no  appreciable  fog,  short  immersion  in  a 
reducing  bath  always  enlivens  and  brightens  up  a  diagram 
slide.  The  best  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Place  the 
plate  for  a  minute  or  so  in  water  to  which  enough  potassium 
ferricyanide  has  been  added  to  colour  it  distinctly  yellow.  Wash, 
and  then  immerse  in  a  very  weak  hypo  bath.  If  there  has  been 
fog  or  veiling  of  the  background,  and  it  is  not  yet  removed, 
repeat  the  process.  Do  not  expect  the  veiling  to  disappear  in 
the  ferricyanide  solution.  I  find  that  this  plan  of  applying  the 
Howard-Farmer  reducer  in  stages  removes  fog  or  veiling  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  the  pluckiness  of  the  image,  as  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  mixed  reducer  is  very  apt  to  do. 

Mashing  and  Binding. 

The  paper  mask  is  an  abomination.  Unless  specially  dried 
before  binding  up  in  the  slide,  it  carries  a  lot  of  moisture, 
and  is  partly  responsible  for  the  dewing  of  slides  when  in  the 
lantern.  I  mask  my  slides  photographically,  and  thus  ensure 
not  only  economy  in  time,  but  also  an  increased  life  for  the 
slide. 

The  diagram  to  be  copied  is  trimmed  up  square,  and  the 
j  copying-board  on  which  it  is  supported  during  exposure  is 
rcovered  with  the  best  black  velvet.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  drawing  to  the  board  I  at  first  used  home-made  drawing- 
pins  (needle-points  soldered  into  brass  plates).  These  “  pins  ” 
were  made  with  large  square  heads  painted  dead  black.  They 
were  fixed  in  the  board  so  as  to  just  cover  and  secure  the  four 
corners  of  the  diagram.  This  procedure,  of  course,  gave  a 
masking  of  this  shape:  — 

/“  \ 

\ _ y 

Lately  I  have  adopted  a  far  simpler  plan  of  affixing  the 
diagram  to  the  copying-board — a  plan  which  gives  truly 
rectangular  masking.  Two  thin  slips  of  wood  of  the  same 


length  as  the  board,  and  about  2  in.  wide  (I  utilise  that  most 
invaluable  commodity  to  the  amateur  craftsman,  Venetian-blind 
slats)  are  bevelled  off  sharply  along  one  edge.  The  slips  are 
then  covered  hath  sides  with  black  velvet,  using  Higgins’  vege¬ 
table  glue  as  adhesive.  If  the  diagram  is  placed  in  position 
on  the  board  and  the  covered  laths  be  pressed  on  the  board  so 
that  their  bevelled  edges  slightly  overlap  the  right  and  left-hand 


Fig.  1. 


edges  of  the  diagram,  they  will  adhere  to  the  board  and  firmly 
support  the  diagram,  in  virtue  of  the  interlocking  of  the  piles 
of  the  opposed  velvet  surfaces.  Fig.  1  represents  the  copying- 
board  with  a  diagram  fixed  thereto  as  described  ;  the  dotted 
lines  touched  into  the  print  indicating  the  positions  of  the 
photographically  invisible  supporting  laths.*  Fig.  2  represents 
the  arrangement  of  the  board  when  copying  from  books.  The 
method  of  supporting  the  book  by  the  adjustable  brackets  B  B 
is,  I  think,  clearly  enough  indicated.  The  dotted  lines  again 


•Fig.  2 


show  the  position  of  the  lath  which  is  keeping  the  page  taut 
and  flat  against  the  surface  of  the  board.  The  hinder  edge  E 
of  the  board  is  bevelled  off,  so  as  to  fit  snugly  into  the  angle 
that  a  reflexed  book  presents.  By  this  device  a  perfectly  flat 
page  is  expeditiously  secured,  and  this  without  any  detriment 
to  the  book.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  ordinary 
paper  masking  in  the  case  of  copying  diagrams  which  only 
form  portions  of  a  book  page. 

The  conventional  gummed  binding-strip  is  a  deeper  abyss  of 
abomination  still  than  the  paper  mask.  It  is  of  little  avail 
to  dry  your  slide  and  its  mask  if  the  finishing  touch  on  the 

*  The  copying  board  as  described  is  supplied  to  order  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Curnow,  Blacklieath. 
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confection  is  the  clorting  it  round  with  a  substance  of  so 
hygroscopic  a  nature  as  gum.  The  adhesive  tape  sold  for 
surgical  purposes  is  a  very  efficient  binder,  but  it  is  rather 
coarse  and  unsightly.  The  same  objection  of  unsightliness  and 
lack  of  finish  unfortunately  applies  to  the  method  of  'fixing 
the  cover-glass  by  an  edging  of  “  Cementium  ”  or  iStickphast 
cement.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  opening  here  for  the 
trade  to  supply  an  easily  applied  dry  adhesive  binding. t 


In  the  method  of  lantern-slide  making  just  described,  'both 
lantern  plate  and  paper  mask  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  a 
future  article  which  I  hope  to  communicate  shortly  will  describe 
how  the  niediacy  of  the  camera  itself  may  be  eliminated  in  the 
preparation  of  full-scale  positives  direct  from  the  print. 

Douglas  Carnegie. 


f  Pry  adhesive  binding  is  supplied  byJ.  Neubronner  &  Co.,  Cronberg-on-Taurus» 
Germany. — Eds.  “B.J.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 

The  Canterbury  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
opened  on  Monday  last  under  pleasant  weather  conditions, 
which,  unfortunately,  were  not  maintained  on  the  following 
day,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  difficult  to  summon  up 
enough  confidence,  even  in  the  vagaries  of  the  English  climate, 
to  convince  one  that  uninterrupted  opportunities  for  photo¬ 
graphy  are  to  be  the  privilege  of  conventioners  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week.  And  that  is  to  be  the  more  regretted 
inasmuch  as  the  practical  side  of  photography  figures  more 
largely  each  year  at  meetings  of  the  Convention.  It  would 
seem  that  the  unpropitious  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  those  who  usually  make  the 
Convention  the  occasion  of  a  week’s  holiday,  for  the  numbers 
which  turned  up  at  Canterbury  on  Monday  were  noticeably 
smaller  than  in  previous  years,  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  in 
some  degree  attributable  also  to  the  geographical  position  of 
this  year’s  venue.  However,  under  the  inspiriting  presidency 
of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  the  early  part  of  the  week’s  programme 
passed  off  with  much  success.  Monday  was  devoted  to  visiting 
the  many  architectural  and  historical  features  of  Canterbury. 
The  evening  took  the  form  this  year  of  a  re-union,  at  which  the 
presidential  address  was  delivered,  after  which  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held,  this  plan  having 
the  advantage  that  all  the  business  part  of  the  week’s  pro¬ 
gramme  was  disposed  of  at  the  start.  Among  those  who 
assembled  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Monday  were: — Sir  Cecil 

THE  PRESIDE] 

(The  following  was  the  address  given  by  the  President 

My  first  words  must  be  thanks,  sincere  and  heartfelt,  for  the 
great  honour  you  have  done,  and  the  great  gratification  you 
have  given,  to  Mrs.  Ward  and  myself.  To  some  people,  even 
in  the  photographic  world,  the  presidency  of  The  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  mean  little  :  to  us,  and 
to  all  who  really  know  the  Convention  and  its  members,  the 
position  means  very,  very  much.  The  honour  that  one  receives 
amongst  one’s  own  people  is  the  great  and  the  real  and  the 
appreciated  honour,  and  we  have  learned  to  know  the  Conven¬ 
tioners  so  well  that  they  all  seem  to  be  very  specially  and  inti¬ 
mately  our  own  folk. 

With  the  honour  came  opportunity,  with  the  opportunity  a 
great  responsibility,  of  addressing  you,  and  through  you  the 
great  world  of  .photography  which  you  represent.  And  with  a 
full  sense  of  that  responsibility,  the  subject  chosen  has  been 
Photography  and  Art. 

To  the  old  trite  question, 

“la  Photography  Art?”  i 

one  must  answer  unhesitatingly,  No  !  Photography  is  no  more 
art  than  is  painting,  sculpture,  the  writing  of  verse,  or  that 
combining  of  noises  into  tunes  which  is  often  called  music.  In 
asking  “  Is  photography  art?  ”  we  begin  with  a  question  wrongly 
stated.  I  prefer  to  re-state  it — “  Can  photography  be  used  as 


MEETING-AT  CANTERBURY. 

Hertslet  (Retiring  President),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden 
Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Humphery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Kimber,  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Thompson,  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Miss  Rosalind  Goodey, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Baldock,  R.  R.  Beard,  G.  Bingley,  C.  H.  Botham- 
ley,  George  E.  Brown,  F.  B.  Catley,  E.  F.  Crouch,  W.  E.  Dun- 
more,  S.  H.  Fry,  A.  W.  Green,  F.  W.  Hindley,  W.  S.  Hobson,  i 
C.  Phipps  Lucas,  Thomas  Manly,  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  P.  R. 
Salmon,  T.  A.  Scotton,  W.  H.  Smith,  A.  J.  Snow,  F.  C. 
Starnes,  T.  B.  Tompkins,  Courteney  Wells,  Charles  Winter. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  with  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet, 
retiring  President,  in  the  chair,  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  Mr. 
F.  Bennett-Goldney,  addressed  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  useful  part  played  by  photo¬ 
graphy  in  making  known  such  places  of  interest  as  Canterbury 
to  those  who  might  be  led  to  visit  them.  He  added  that,  as 
representing  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  it  was  a  gratification 
to  learn  that  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Convention  j 
had  selected  its  own  place  of  meeting  it  should  have  chosen  the 
city  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  Cecil  Hertslet,  in  then  withdrawing  from  the  presidential 
chair,  conferred  the  badge  of  office  upon  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  | 
who  then  delivered  his  presidential  address.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  and  to  others  who  had  taken  part  concluded  this 
part  of  the  proceedings. 

T’S  ADDRESS. 

of  the  Convention,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S.) 

a  means  of  artistic  expression?  ”  and  to  this  the  answer  is  un 
hesitatingly  “Yes!”  The  man  who  hath  real  music  in  hi 
soul  is  an  artist,  whether  his  means  of  expression  be  brush  am 
paint,  stone  and  chisel,  or  sun  and  sensitive  salts  ;  and 
regard  this  as  a  fact  to  be  stated  rather  than  a  subject  to  b 
argued  about.  Its  demonstration  to  the  world  lies  with  those; 
photographers  who  have  pictorial  aims.  To-night  let  us  con¬ 
sider  briefly  what  those  aims  are,  what  are  the  means  toward- 
their  attainment,  and  lastly — or  perhaps  firstly  in  this  utili¬ 
tarian  age — “Is  picture-making  worth  while?  ” 

Many  definitions  of  art  have  been  given.  For  our  present 
purpose  let  us  hypothecate  that  art  consists  of 

Seeing,  Recording,  and  Suggesting. 

All  photographers  are  recorders.  When  they  see,  and  suggesij 
in  any  high,  broad,  noble  sense,  they  are  artists.  The  record-; 
even  the  perfect  record,  is  not  necessarily  artistic.  Some  of  the 
earliest  draughtsmen,  working  on  lines  which  still  appeal  tc 
the  child,  devoted  themselves  to  portraiture.  They  showed  the 
human  head  'in  profile,  but  realising  that  the  normal  face  hao 
two  eyes-,  placed  both  of  them,  and  a  full  front  mouth,  in  th< 
side  of  the  head  toward  the  spectator.  Then  realising  that  i 
full  face  without  a  nose  looked  odd,  they  drew  a  line  bet-weei 
the  eyes  and  mouth ;  and  sometimes  they  inserted  an  ear 
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Tut  not  always.  In  some  ways  this  kind  of  portraiture  is  a 
better  record  than  the  more  normal  form  ;  for  both  the  profile 
and  the  full  face  are  interesting  ;  yet  it  has  been  abandoned 
by  general  consent. 

Another  phase  in  the  presentment  of  the  human  form  was 
reached  by  certain  Egyptian  artists,  who  displayed  the  head 
in  profile,  the  body  and  arms  full  front,  the  legs  and  feet  in 
profile,  walking  the  same  way  as  the  head.  Another  step  in 
artistic  evolution  is  represented  by  those  Japanese  works  in 
which  the  head  and  body  are  shown  as  actually  seen,  but  drawn 
as  if  they  were  flat,  without  any  attempt  at  relief  or  roundness, 
without  any  real  suggestion  that  the  nose  on  a  full  face  is  nearer 
to  the  spectator  than  is  the  ear.  We  progress  by  stages  to 
methods  which  suggest  roundness,  relief  light-and-shade,  and 
space  between  the  sitter  and  his  surroundings.  This  means  a 
considerable  advance  towards  aid,  but  it  is  art  of  a  mechanical, 
conventional  class  ;  and  this  is  the  highest  that  has  been 
attained  by  most  photographers. 

! 

The  Beginning  of  Real  Art. 

Is  reached  when  one  begins  to  see,  and  to  record  so  that  others 
can  see,  something  beyond  the  mere  physical  facts,  some  hints 
of  the  inner,  mental,  or  spiritual  quality.  At  this  stage  we 
begin  to  realise  that  the  subject  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  what  we  call  a  beautiful  baby  is  no  more  pictorial 
Than  a  wrecked  old  man.  A  picture  does  not  mean  a  beautiful 
thing  photographed,  but  a  thing  beautifully  photographed.  And 
pictorial  ability  depends  upon  insight,  natural  or  cultivated, 
rather  than  upon  technical  ability.  It  depends  upon  the  power 
to  see  beyond  the  obvious  ;  upon  the  God-like  power  of  sympathy 
which  is  not  pity,  but  is  understanding.  Art  sees  beauty  'n 
the  noble  head  of  a  fine  old  man  who  has  done  and  triumphed 
greatly,  or  of  a  gentle  lady  who  has  suffered  and  been  strong  ; 
but  a  greater  art  is  that  which  sees  the  marks  of  struggle  and 
of  high  aspiration  in  the  degraded  face  of  the  man  or  the 
woT^an  who  has  failed  In  life’s  fight. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man’s 
work  as  apart  from  man  himself.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
differences  between 


A  Picture  and  the  “Usual  Thing." 

Photography,  generally,  is  in  the  stage  of  the  Japanese  artist, 
who  considers  only  the  flat  shapes  of  things.  It  depicts  in 
landscape  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  shade,  but  no  round¬ 
ness,  and  it  ignores  all  effort  at  decorative  placing  and  at  beauti¬ 
ful  or  natural  relations  of  its  masses  of  light  and  dark.  Beyond 
this  point  photographers  are  moving  slowly.  Many  have  already 
gone  far  beyond  it.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  instance  :  the 
beautiful  Bell  Harry  tower  of  the  cathedral  that  stands  near 
us.  We  know  how  It  is  ordinarily  photographed.  The  picture 
postcards  show  it.  We  may  see  it  bare  and  bald,  rising  above, 
but-  dwarfed  by  the  lower  buildings  and  the  trees,  often  rising 
into  a  blank  sky,  sometimes  almost  lost  in  untrue  printed-in 
clouds.  And  this  sort  of  thing  satisfied  photographers  for  many 
years,  while  artists,  who  were  not  satisfied,  blamed  photography 
instead  of  blaming  the  men  who  misused  our  beautiful  process. 

When  one  realises  that  the  tower  has  attributes  of  height, 
majesty,  grace,  and  delicacy,  one  attempts  to  show  these  by 
selecting  position,  lighting,  and  treatment.  To  emphasise  the 
tower  and  to  subdue  all  competing  detail  becomes  the  obiect. 
The  Prior’s  Green  makes  a  good  view-point :  with  the  Dark 
Entry  giving  a  rich  gloomy  base,  from  which  the  light,  graceful 
tower  appears  to  spring.  When  the  subject  is  photographed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  whatever  care  we  may  give  to  exposure,  de¬ 
velopment  and  printing,  the  result  is  untrue  ;  even  though 
many  people  may  admire  It  and  few  may  detect  the 
untruth.  The  beauty  of  the  Bell  Harry  tower  in  sun¬ 

shine  is  when  it  shows  white  and  filmy  and  lace-like 
against  a  deep  blue  sky  of  distinctly  darker  tone.  In 
e  Priiit  the  tower  is  a  light  grey,  against  a  sky  of  lighter  grey 


or  white.  It  is  not  difficult  to  record  the  subject  in  its  true 
values  ;  the  colour-sensitive  plate  and  light-filter  enable  us  to 
do  that  :  but  the  study  of  nature  that  makes  us  realise  the 
necessity  for  doing  it  is  the  artist’s  part. 

If  portraits  may  be  treated  to  show  character,  landscapes  may 
be  made  to  typify  peace,  sunshine,  prosperity,  grandeur,  or 
havoc  ;  and  architecture  to  show  the  ideas  of  worship  and  sub¬ 
limity  that  inspired  the  cathedral  builders,  or  the  heroism  and 
defiance  of  fate  that  are  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  historic 
castles.  The  maker  of  local  views  goes  to  Harlech  Castle  and 
gives  us  a  print  in  which  every  stone  is  distinct,  and  the  towers 
and  bastions  are  smoothly  lit  and  gently  rounded.  It  can  be 
properly  described  by  the  feeble  adjective,  “pretty,”  and  it 
pleases  the  ordinary  buyer  of  local  view's.  But  speak  of  Harlech 
Castle  to  the  imaginative  Welshman,  who  knows  something  of 
its  long  sieges,  its  stern  defiance  of  the  foe,  its  endurance  of 
hardship  and  its  times  of  triumph.  Mention  it  to  the  man  who 
knows  that  “Men  of  Harlech”  was  written  during  one  siege, 
and  set  to  the  stirring,  defiant  strains  of  a  tune  composed  during 
another  siege  by  men  who  were  in  the  front  of  the  fighting  ; 
and  while  the  thought  of  the  great  march  quickens  his  every 
pulse,  the  vision  of  Harlech  Castle  called  up  in  his  mind  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  “local  view  ”  man.  [I  will  show  it 
to  you,  as  imagined  and  recorded  by  Mr.  George  Davison.] 

These  thoughts  raise  the  consideration  of 

The  Equipment  of  the  Picture-maher. 

He  should  not  only  know  something  of  history  and  of  music, 
but  also  even  of  the  history  of  music.  In  fact,  he  should  know 
everything,  and  enjoy  everything  great  and  beautiful  and  noble 
— yea,  he  should  even  know  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  of  disaster. 
A  wide  culture  is  demanded.  No  knowledge  is  useless.  Every 
form  of  art,  literature,  poetry,  music,  history,  architecture, 
anatomy,  religion,  politics,  even  engineering  and  manufacture, 
may  be  studied  with  advantage.  But  first  and  last  and  best 
and  greatest  of  all  is  the  reverent  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 
The  question 

Is  Picture-maKing  Worth  While? 

or  should  we  not  be  content  with  excellent  record  work  ?  is  an¬ 
swered  in  the  last  few  words.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  associate 
with  the  best  people,  the  best  thoughts  and  the  best  aspirations 
of  the  world,  then  it  is  worth  while  to  study  and  interpret,  to 
see  and  to  suggest,  not  merely  to  record  in  a  mechanical  way. 

Photography  may  be  a  matter  of  teaching  :  art  is  a  matter 
of  education,  which  I  prefer  to  call  e-ducation,  to  remind  us  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  The  drawing  out,  the  culti\ation, 
the  unfolding  of  the  best  that  is  within  a  man  is  the  making  of 
an  artist,  and  as  he  gives  of  his  best  to  others  he  grows  and 
gains  for  himself. 

The  Po  bitio n  cf  Photogi  aphy  amongst  the  Arts. 

is  destined  to  be  a  most  important  one,  and  it  can  never  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  outsiders  that  what  have  been 
spoken  of  as  the  limitations  of  photography  are  really  only  the 
limitations  of  photographers.  Ye  have  hardly  begun  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  possibilities  of  our  great  versatile  process.  Even  so, 
we  have  some  achievements  to  our  credit,  an  1  while  there  aw 
many  things  in  which  we  must  long  be  content  to  learn  from 
the  great  masters  in  other  modes  of  expression,  there  are  a 
few  points  in  which  I  claim  that  the  best  photographers  stand 
ahead  of  the  popular  successful  painters  of  the  day.  In  painted 
portraits  that  secure  the  highest  prices  and  the  chief  places 
in  exhibitions,  one  sees  certain  weaknesses  that  would  be  con¬ 
demned  if  found  in  the  work  of  the  photographer,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  claim,  quite  seriously,  that  to-day  some  leading  p<  r- 
traitists  might  learn  good  lessons  in  (a)  the  placing  of  the  fU  om 
within  the  canvas  ;  (b)  the  proportion  of  the  figure  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  and  (c)  the  tone-harmonies  of  figure  and  surround¬ 
ings,  from  the  leading  photographers.  In  these  directions,  at 
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least,  our  exhibitions  of  paintings  show  mastery  quite  inferior 
to  that  of  Annan,  Croolce,  Hollyer,  Furley  Lewis,  Hoppe,  and 
several  other  British  workers — not  to  mention  many  in  other 
countries. 

The  PHotographic  Art  Critic 

demands  a  few  words,  and  I  hope  for  your  pardon  if  in  talking 
of  him  I  am  talking  “shop.”  He  is  badly  needed  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  he  needs  to  be  more  confident  as  well  as  more 
competent.  His  function  is  to  interpret,  to  encourage.  If  he 
has  to  check  the  evil,  it  is  only  that  the  good  may  grow.  He 
need  not  be  an  executant,  and  in  my  opinion  he  ought  not  to  be 
an  exhibitor  or  competitor,  for  he  needs  breadth  of  view  and 
catholicity  in  the  extreme,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  success¬ 
ful  executant  needs  specialisation,  which  must  give  him  bias 
in  favour  of  the  field  of  his  own  study.  He  needs  insight,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  sterling  honesty.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  seer.  He 
should  have  facility  of  expression,  for  a  single  apt  phrase  may 
work  an  artistic  revolution,  as  did  the  coining  of  the  term 
“bald-headed  landscape”  to  scarify  the  blank-sky  abortions 
that  too  long  satisfied  the  unseeing  landscape  worker. 

Ultimately,  the  critic  of  photography  will  rank  with  the 
critics  in  other  fields  of  artistic  endeavour,  and  will  use  the 
same  standards.  He  will  compare  the  work  before  him  with 
the  best  of  which  the  process  is  capable,  and  will  condemn 
what  falls  short.  At  present,  however,  he  is  beset  by  certain 
difficulties  that  are  not  fully  realised  by  those  who  criticise 
the  critic  adversely.  If  he  is  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax 
of  aspiration,  he  must  judge  leniently,  and  compare  individual 
works  with  the  achievement  of  to-day,  rather  than  with  the 
ultimate  possibilities.  And,  while  individuality  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  thought  are  so  rare  amongst  photographers,  he  must 
praise  these  qualities  beyond  their  real  worth,  must  exaggerate 
their  value  to  encourage  their  growth.  Thus  he  praises  as 
exhibition  prints  many  things  which  he  could  not  recommend 
anyone  to  hang  as  home  decoration  or  as  “  pictures  to  live  with.” 


He  places  more  value  upon  an  original  effort  that  may  be  faulty 
in  many  particulars,  than  upon  commonplace,  tame  work  that 
is  free  from  faults. 

Of  PHoto-Pictorittl  Politics 

a  few  words  must  be  said,  though  to  touch  them  at  all  is  to 
invite  misunderstanding  and  opposition.  The  one  thing  need¬ 
ful,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  broadest  possible  catholicity  and 
the  breaking  down  of  all  artificial  barriers.  The  aim  of  an 
exhibition’s  management  should  be  to  obtain  a  strong,  broad¬ 
minded  board  of  judges,  and  to  obtain  entries  repre- 
senting  every  school  and  phase  of  pictorial  effort.  The  aim  of 
the  exhibitors  should  be  to  support  every  exhibition  that  is  on 
honest,  catholic  lines,  regardless  of  whether  any  other  exhibitor 
or  school  or  society  does  or  does  not  give  it  support.  I  know 
that  great  success  has  been  achieved,  and  notable  work  done 
for  photographic  art  on  other  lines,  but  the  conviction  remains 
that  the  broadest  possible  freedom  must  be  the  ultimate  aim, 
that  the  best  presentment  of  photography  can  only  be  trained 
by  the  selection  of  work  from  the  whole  field.  We  shall  never 
place  ourselves  truly  before  the  artistic  world  until  faction  is 
obliterated,  and  until  exhibitions  realise  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  omit  a  work  good  enough  for  their  selection  committee 
merely  because  it  may  happen  to  be  shown  at  another  place  at 
the  same  time. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  to  other 
meetings?  I  believe  that  there  are  in  this  room  half  a  dozen 
people  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  pictorial  work,  but  who, 
if  they  would  give  as  much  time  to  it  in  the  next  five  years  as 
many  a  man  gives  to  golf  and  many  a  woman  to  needlework, 
might  take  a  position  in  pictorial  photography  higher  than  that 
of  anyone  save  six  or  eight  leaders  in  the  present  day.  This  I 
do  believe  most  sincerely.  And  F  believe  photography  to  have 
such  enormous  possibilities  in  the  pictorial  direction  as  even 
painters  and  sculptors  may  envy.  May  it  be  part  of  the  lot  of 
many  here  to  help  in  the  realisation  of  these  possibilities. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  selection  of  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1910.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council, 
as  the  result  of  several  discussions  of  the  question,  had  named 
Scarborough  as  a  suitable  meeting  place  for  next  year,  and  had 
added  Nottingham  as  an  alternative.  Some  short  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  these  two  meeting  places  ensued,  but,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  Scarborough  provided  very  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  a  series  of  varied  excursions,  both  to  coast 
scenery,  such  as  Whitby  and  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  and  to  inland 
and  architectural  centres  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  case  of  Notting¬ 
ham  it  was  further  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore  that 
most  of  the  places  which  could  be  visited  from  that  centre  had 
already  figured  in  the  programmes  of  the  Convention  on  the 
two  occasions  that  it  had  held  its  meetings  at  Derby.  An 
amendment  that  Nottingham  should  be  the  place  of  meeting 
was  lost,  and  the  original  proposition  that  the  1910  meeting 
should  be  held  at  Scarborough  was  carried  nem.  con.  Further 

THE  TRADE 

Several  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  photographic  trade  are 
represented  at  this  year’s  Convention.  The  Platinotype  Co. 
make  their  accustomed  most  effective  exhibit  of  the  results  pro 
duced  by  this  most  beautiful  of  processes  in  the  ordinary  and 
“Japine  ”  varieties.  The  photographs  exhibited  are  of  all 
descriptions  of  subjects,  both  portraiture  and  landscape,  and 
the  mounting  and  framing  showed  ihe  great  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  platinum  print  lends  itself  to  effective  presentation. 
More  than  this,  the  Company  had  prepared  a  little  surprise. 

In  outward  appearance  the  frames,  which  hung  upon  a  back¬ 
ground  of  cloth,  presented  no  unusual  feature,  but  the  mounting 


brief  business  included  the  re-election  of  the  auditors,  Messrs. 
C.  L.  Burdick  and  Alexander  Corbett,  and  the  election  of  a 
new  member  of  council  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Catley, 
of  Harrogate. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Baldock,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  given  to 
Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  for  the  great  services  rendered  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Brussels  meeting.  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  had  been  to  him  to  have  been  of  any  service  to  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  j 
to  Belgium. 

The  only  other  vote  of  thanks  which  figured  in  Monday’s 
programme  was  that  to  the  Secretary,  proposed  by  Mr.  C-  H. 
Bothamley,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphery,  and  received  with 
every  acclamation. 

EXHIBITS. 

and  framing  had  been  so  arranged  that  each  print  was  illu¬ 
minated  from  the  back  as  well  as  from  the  front,  the  -prints, 
without  any  special  treatment,  being  mounted  by  the  edges  m 
cut-out  mounts,  or  simply  placed  against  these  latter  and  appro¬ 
priate  apertures  being  cut  in  the  supporting  wall  on  which  the 
frames  were  hung.  With  the  ordinary  front  illumination  the 
result  of  this  extra  light  behind  the  pictures  imparted  a  certain 
added  richness,  the  difference  being  quite  perceptible  on  the  light 
behind  being  switched  on,  whilst  if  the  front  light  was  cut  off 
the  prints  appeared  to  excellent  effect  as  transparencies.  The 
ready  way  in  which  a  small  exhibition,  or  series  of  panels  of 
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prints,  is  arranged  in  this  way  suggests  that  photographers 
might  frequently  make  use  of  a  similar  device  as  a  window 
display,  which  would  attract  a  good  deal  of  notice. 

Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  showed  a  series  of  prints  and 
enlargements  on  the  many  Wellington  bromide,  gaslight,  and 
print-out  papers,  which,  like  every  previous  exhibit  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  Elstree  firm,  served  to  emphasise  the  high  qualities  of 
these  standard  products. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons  exhibited  prints  on 
bromide  and  self-toning  papers  of  their  manufacture,  together 
with  apparatus  of  which  they  make  a  specialty,  such  as  auto¬ 
matic  enlarging  lanterns,  etc.  One  novelty  just  appearing  on 
the  market  and  not  previously  exhibited  is  a  developing  tank 
for  plates  which  possesses  one  or  two  advantageous  features. 
The  grooves  of  the  tank  are  made  of  double  width,  so  that  the 
plates  are  readily  inserted  at  either  end,  a  transverse  guide 
:  passing  down  between  the  two  sides  of  the  groove  serving  to 
keep  the  plates  apart.  This  little  device  thus  allows  of  the 


more  ready  insertion  of  the  plates  in  the  dark.  The  tank  is 
also  made  so  that  it  can  be  hung  on  a  tap  and  used  as  a  washer 
for  the  plates,  and  it  has  the  further  good  point  of  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  for  delivering  the  developer  down  the 
sides  of  the  tank  instead  of  centrally,  thus  leading  to 
more  uniform  action  upon  the  plates.  The  tank  is  just 
being  issued  by  Messrs.  Griffin  at  the  price  of  7s.  6d.  in 
quarter-plate  size. 

The  Lumiere  Co.  exhibit  a  large  collection  of  Autochromes, 
most  of  which  are  transparencies  made  in  France  and  showing 
the  marvellously  beautiful  results  to  be  obtained  on  the  Auto¬ 
chrome  plates.  The  transparency  and  brilliance  of  a  number 
of  these  pictures  show  the  qualities  which  can  be  obtained  when 
the  manipulation  is  in  the  most  skilled  hands.  In  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  some  of  the  quieter  tones  of  landscapes  some  of  these 
Autochromes  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  process. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  more  striking  effects,  particularlv  one 
of  a  portrait  by  lamplight. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  METHODS  FOR  DECIPHERING 
FADED  OR  BURNT  DOCUMENTS. 


[Among  those  who  have  specialised  in  the  use  of  photography  in  reproducing  writings,  etc.,  on  documents  which  have  faded 
in  the  course  of  time,  or  have  been  damaged  by  fire,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reiss,  of  Lausanne,  has  taken  a  prominent  place,  and  some  of 
the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  him  have  been  seen  in  recent  exhibitions.  A  recent  issue  of  the  “Bulletin  Beige” 
gives  a  resume  of  his  methods  prepared  from  papers  contributed  by  Dr.  Reiss  to  recent  congresses  of  “  documentation  photo- 
graphique  ”  held  on  the  Continent.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Among  the  many  great'  services  which  photography  now  renders 
in  modem  life,  its  use  for  the  reproduction,  or,  rather,  the 
reconstitution,  of  documents  has  become  indispensable.  The 
characteristic  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate  allows  of 
impressions  being  recorded  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye,  and 
as  a  result  traces  of  writing  left  in  a  document  which  has  faded 
in  the  natural  way,  or  has  been  tampered  with,  may  be  brought 
to  light  again  by  suitable  photographic  methods.  Suggestions 
have  been  made,  and  have  been  put  into  pracfice,  to  treat  such 
documents  by  chemical  means,  as,  for  example,  with  solutions 
of  gallic  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonia,  etc.  Although  these 
methods  may  at  times  afford  good  results,  they  suffer  from  the 
obvious  drawback  of  injuring  the  original  document,  and  in 
every  case  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  use  of  them  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  photographic  process.  The  latter  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  most  conclusive  results  even  without  any  chemical 
treatment  of  the  document.  Further  than  this,  photography 
provides  the  only  means  of  reconstituting  written  decuments 
which  have  suffered  damage  by  fire,  a  branch  of  work  which  is 
of  great  importance,  particularly  in  criminal  investigation. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  of  service  if  a  brief  account  of  the  most 
suitable  photographic  methods,  many  of  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  myself,  should  be  given.  We  will  deal  both  with  the 
recovery  of  faded  writing  and  of  that  in  which  a  document  has 
been  more  or  less  carbonised  by  fire. 

Take  first  the  case  in  which  inscriptions  have  been  removed 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  have  disappeared  in  a 
natural  way  as  a  result  of  storage  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  etc. 
In  either  case  the  method  is  the  same,  but  it  may  perhaps  sim¬ 
plify  the  description  to  refer  only  to  those  of  the  first  order. 

Chemical  Methods  of  Tempering  with 
Documents. 

When  removing  writing  from  a  written  document  other  means 
are  employed  than  that  of  mechanical  erasion.  Among  the 
:  chemical  methods  which  are  practised  are  such  agents  as  oxalic 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  subse¬ 
quently  removed  with  water  applied  in  the  same  manner.  A 
finely  powdered  mixture  of  sulphur  and  ammonium  carbonate 
wrapped  in  a  small  muslin  bag  is  also  employed,  the  writing 


to  be  removed  being  rubbed  with  it.  Another  reagent  is 
chloride  of  tin  applied  with  a  brush,  and  solutions  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  and  of  chlorine  water  are  also  used. 

Copying  Faded  Inscriptions. 

By  the  employment  of  these  chemical  means  it  is  not  difficult 
to  remove  every  apparent  sign  of  inscription,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  results  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  paper  in  the  parts  treated.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
almost  every  case  where  writing  has  disappeared  by  natural 
process  of  time  aided  by  keeping  in  improper  conditions.  This 
change  of  colour  is  frequently  very  small  and  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  photographic  plate.  For  example,  the  portions 
which  have  been  treated,  or  where  the  writing  has  disanneared, 
will  have  become  yellowish  and  a  negative  made  on  an  ordinary 
plate  will  show  this  portion  as  of  lesser  density  than  the  rest. 
Conversely,  paper  which  had  in  the  first  place  a  faint  yellowish 
tint  and  had  been  treated  with  a  bleaching  liquid  will  reveal 
the  fact  by  the  removal  of  the  colour,  a  change  which  is  shown 
in  the  plate  by  the  greater  density  of  the  treated  portion.  As 
will  be  supposed,  these  operations  are  not  as  easy  in  practice 
as  they  look  in  theory,  and  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  many 
attempts  are  necessary  before  conclusive  results  are  reached. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  working:— The  document  to  be 
examined  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame  behind  a  plain  piece 
of  glass.  It  is  exposed  to  as  uniform  and  intense  a  light  as 
possible,  preferably  direct  sunlight  or  the  light  of  an  arc  lamp. 
A  series  of  exposures  on  ordinary  plates  and  with  different 
times  of  exposure  will  show  the  operator  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  which  the  original  lias  had,  or  of  the  vanished  writ¬ 
ing.  As  already  said,  the  part  of  the  negative  in  question  will 
be  lighter  than  the  remainder  if  a  solution  has  been  used  giving 
a  yellowish  tint  to  the  paper,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
density  will  be  greater  where  a  yellowish  paper  has  been 
bleached.  The  amount  of  the  contrast  in  such  cases  may  be 
intensified  by  using  a  blue  filter,  preferably  a  glass  cell  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  ammonia  is 
added,  giving  a  clear  blue  solution. 
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Tlie  negatives  obtained  in  this  way  are  printed  on  paper 
■giving  plenty  of  contrast.  A  very  suitable  print  is  the  “  Carbon 
Velox,”  or  the  special  Rembrandt  papers  made  for  getting 
strong  prints  from  weak  negatives.  Some  further  methods  of 
increasing  the  contrasts  are  given  below. 

The  Use  of  E  nlar^em*nts, 

All  these  operations  serve  not  only  to  show  markings  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  chemical  treatment  of  the  document,  but  they  dis¬ 
close  writing  which  has  been  removed  by  an  eraser  or  by  the 
destructive  action  of  time.  If  all  trace  has  disappeared  so  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  minute  traces 
of  black  ink  or  of  particles  of  yellowish  oxide  of  iron  or  other 
colouring  matter  remain  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  their 
existence  may  be  brought  to  light  by  taking  steps  to  record  such 
minute  differences  of  tint.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
make  use  of  enlargement  upon  a  considerable  scale  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  method  : — The  original  is  placed  in  a 
printing  frame  along  with  some  finely  printed  matter  by  which 
an  exact  focus  can  be  obtained.  It  is  strongly  lighted  by  sun¬ 
light  or  arc  light,  and  enlarged  direct  in  the  camera  up  to  at 
least  two  diameters  :  all  the  better  if  the  degree  of  enlargement 
is  four  to  five  diameters.  The  blue  filter  already  recommended 
is  used,  and  a  normal  exposure  given.  The  most  suitable  de¬ 
veloper  is  one  acting  slowly,  such  as  ferrous  oxalate.  A  nega¬ 
tive  having  been  obtained  showing  tracesi  of  the  writing,  a 
print  is  taken  on  paper.  Frequently  at  this  stage  the  writing 
is  very  feebly  reproduced,  and  special  means  require  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  exaggeration  of  the  contrast. 
This  may  be  done,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  some  extent  by 
a  suitable  choice  of  printing  paper.  Another  means  is  to 
print  through  a  yellowish  or  green  glass,  a  method  which  can 
be  used  with  print-out  papers  and  with  those  which  are  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  exposure  is  commenced 
without  the  coloured  screen,  and  as  soon  as  a  sign  is  seen  of 
the  inscription,  the  remainder  of  the  printing  is  done  with 
the  coloured  filter. 

Increase  of  Faint  Contrasts  by  Repeated 
Reduction  and  Intensification. 

Intensification  with  mercury,  as  also  reduction,  may  be 
■used  to  intensify  the  contrasts,  but  about  the  best  plan  is  to 
combine  the  two  operations.  The  negative  having  been 
thoroughly  cleared  of  all  trace  of  hypo  by  means  of  a  weak 
'  (1  Per  cent.)  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  made  slightly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  again  washed,  and,  after  drying, 
treated  with  the  bichloride  bath.  The  bleached  image  is  then 
darkened  with  an  ordinary  developer,  and,  by  properly  adjust¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  reduction  and  of  after  intensification,  this 
method  will  considerably  increase  the  contrast. 

Greater  Contrasts  by  Copying . 

But  the  best  means  for  securing  an  increased  degree  of  con- 
tiast  is  to  make  a  second  negative  via  a  positive  transparency. 
This  allows  of  the  first  negative  being  retained  intact  as  made 
in  the  enlarging  camera.  A  positive  transparency  is  prepared 
by  contact  on  an  ordinary  plate,  the  weak  light  of  a  match 
burnt,  about  twenty  inches  from  the  printing  frame  is  used 
foi  the  exposure,  and  a  strong  developer  well  restrained  wi-th 
bromide  employed  to  get  a  vigorous  positive,  which,  if  neces- 

>  ma.y  be  intensified  with  mercury  and  a  developer,  reduced, 
and  again  intensified,  as  directed  above.  This  positive  will 
show  a  much  greater  contrast  than  the  negative  from  which 
it  was  made,  especially  if  a  slow  plate  and  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  be  used.  A  precisely  similar  procedure  is  employed 
for  printing  a  second  negative  from  it. 

One  last  method,  very  difficult  in  manipulation,  but  capable 
of  greatly  enhancing  the  contrasts,  is  to  make  a  series  of  nega¬ 
tives  from  the  same  original  and,  stripping  the  films  from  the 
glass  supports,  to  lay  them  one  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  business,  but  results  which  I  have  obtained 


in  this  way  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Still  one  further 
method  should  be  mentioned — namely,  the  so-called  chromolytic 
process  of  Burinsky,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the  wet 
collodion  method.  The  manipulation  is  long  and  complicated, 
and  can  only  be  recommended  to  those  making  a  specialty  of 
this  class  of  work :  used  with  skill,  however,  it  gives  very 
striking  results. 

Preparing  Partly  Burnt  Documents  for 
Photographing', 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  very  important  to 
decipher  writing  from  printed  documents  which  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  or  intentionally  destroyed  by  fire.  Obviously,  this 
can  only  be  done  if  the  carbonised  document  has  not  fallen 
into  pieces.  Frequently  the  text  can  be  read,  but  the  docu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  preserved  on  account  of  its  fragility.  In  treat¬ 
ing  such  cases  the  following  process  is  employed  : — The  burnt 
paper  is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  carefully  unfolded.  As 
most  papers  cockle  up  whilst  burning,  the  task  of  evening1  them 
out  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  these  may 
to  a  large  extent  be  ovei’come  by  spraying  the  burnt  paper  (by 
means  of  an  atomiser)  with  a  fixative  such  as  is  employed  for 
fixing  crayon  or  pastel  drawings.  The  particular  fixative  which 
I  use  is  that  of  Dr.  Schoenfeld  and  Co.,  of  Diisseldorf.  After 
this  treatment  the  paper  is  much  less  fragile,  and  may  be 
spread  out  on  the  glass  by  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  small  soft 
brushes.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  glass  plate  bearing 
the  paper  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame  and  finally  gently  hut 
strongly  pressed  between  two  glass  plates.  It  is  then  in  a 
state  for  copying  by  direct  sunlight  or  strong  arc  light.  In 
the  case  of  writing  inks  composed  of  iron  it  will  be  found  that 
the  writing  can  be  seen  as  dark  grey  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
carbonised  paper.  On  then  exposing  an  ordinary  plate,  slow 
and  restrained  development  with  ferrous  oxalate  will  give  a 
satisfactory  result.  In  the  case  of  printed  originals,  or  docu 
ments  made  in  Indian  ink,  the  writing  will  be  as  black  as  the 
ground.  In  this  case  the  plate  and  its  treatment  are  selected 
as  already  described.  In  cases  where  the  avriting  has  been 
produced  by  aniline  inks,  or  by  vegetable  solutions,  it  will  be 
found  that  at  this  stage  there  is  nothing  visible  to  the  eye,  but  ! 
an  orthochromatic  plate  and  a  coloured  screen  will  give  a  nega¬ 
tive  showing  traces  of  the  inscription,  the  contrast  being  worked 
up  by  the  means  already  mentioned. 

Paper  bearing  writing  clone  with  an  iron  ink  presents  no 
difficulties  in  photography  when  the  paper  has  been  entirely 
calcined,  not  merely  carbonised  ;  the  writing  appears  brownish 
on  a  white  ground.  However,  an  original  of  this  sort  is  sr 
extremely  fragile  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a  photograph  are  very  great  indeed. 

Copying  Burnt  Pencil  Notes. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  copies  of  a  burnt  paper 
on  which  writing  has  been  done  in  pencil  the  photographer’s 
task  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  following  method  communicated 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Photography  at  Liege  some 
years  ago  has  given  very  good  results,  and  by  means  of  it  a 
number  of  pencil  notes  made  on  paper  which  had  been  burnt 
were  successfully  deciphered.  The  original  is  laid  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  copying  board,  or,  if  it  has  become  crinkled,  is  pressed 
in  a  printing  frame  ;  in  either  case  the  surface  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  to  65  deg.  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  light¬ 
ing  is  provided  solely  and  only  by  an  incandescent  gas  burner 
provided  with  a  reflector.  This  burner  is  placed  to  the  side  of 
the  original  remote  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  fall  upon  the 
surface  at  an  angle  of  about  30  deg.  A  yellow-sensitive  plate 
is  used.  The  rays  are  reflected  by  the  inscription,  and  the 
latter  can  sometimes  be  faintly  seen  on  the  focussing  screen. 

In  the  negative  the  inscription  is  thus  obtained  in  black  on  a 
more  or  less  transparent  ground.  A  very  protracted  exposure 
requires  to  be  given.  Dr.  R.  A.  Reiss. 
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THE  BLRK.HAUSER  APPARATUS  TOR  THE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  SHUTTER  SPEEDS. 


[Since,  in  the  review  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  we  made  brief  mention  of  the  apparatus  exhibited  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Birk- 
Tiauser,  of  Berne,  we  have  received  from  him  a  description  and  some  illustrations  of  the  method  employed.  This,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  translation  which  follows,  is  a  modification  of  the  method  in  which  a  rotating  body  or  point  of  light  is  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  stationary  plate.  Dr.  Birkhauser  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a  scale  photograph  along  with  the  rotating  object, 
and  obtains  results  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  shape  of  points  or  dots  on  the  plate,  the  number  of  which 


in  conjunction  with  the  setting  and  speed  of  the  apparatus, 

Methods  for  the  measurement  of  shutter  speeds  are  divisible 
into  four  groups  : — (1)  By  means  of  the  kymographon,  (2)  photo¬ 
graphing  a  falling  body,  (3)  photographing  a  pendulum,  and  (41 
photographing  a  rotating  point  or  object.  The  first  method 
gives  the  most  exact  results,  but,  on  account  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  is  only  suitable  for  use  in  a  physical 
laboratory.  Methods  2  and  3  are  the  most  simple  in  principle, 
but  have  found  no  extended  use,  since  the  final  result  requires 
to  be  calculated  from  a  number  of  involved  data.  The  use  of 
;a  body  rotating  as  uniformly  as  possible  in  a  circle  has  been 
most  largely  adopted  in  practice,  since  it  is  readily  carried  out. 
A  luminous  point  moving  in  a  circle  at  a  known  uniform  speed 
is  photographed  by  means  of  the  shutter  to  be  measured,  and 
in  the  resulting  negative  the  length  of  the  arc  serves  as  a  ready 
means  of  measuring  the  time  that  the  shutter  was  open.  This 
system,  however,  is  not  suitable  for  all  descriptions  of  shutters, 
and  is  particularly  unsuitable  for  the  focal-plane  shutter.  With 
these  considerations  in  view,  I  have  endeavoured  to  design  an 
apparatus  which  is  fitted  to  give  the  uniform  movement  of  a 
point  in  a  straight  line,  this  apparatus  to  have  as  simple 
mechanism  as  possible,  to  be  readily  manipulated,  and  to  give 
uniform  results. 


If  a  luminous  point  moves  in  a  straight  line  at  a  uniform 
and  known  speed,  it  may  be  used  as  a  test  object  for  shutters  of 
all  kinds.  If  such  a  point  is  photographed  during  its  motion, 
its  image  is  a  straight  line,  the  length  of  which  is  a  measurement 
of  the  time  during  which  the  shutter  has  remained  open,  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the 
object  being  known.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  point  may  be  photographed  along  with  a  scale,  but  a 
still  simpler  method  of  arriving  at  the  final  result  is  to  so 
arrange  the  straight  line  movement  that  the  path  of  the  point 
is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  dots  separated  from  one  another  by 
equal  intervals  of  time.  If  such  a  system  as  this  is  photographed 
1  there  is  obtained  on  the  plate  a  series  of  dots,  each  of  which 
represents  a  certain  unit  of  time.  Taking  as  unit  the  time  of 
1-lOOth  of  a  second,  the  exposure  given  by  a  shutter  in  the 
case  of  five  dots  recorded  on  a  plate'  will  be  5-lOOths  of  l-20th 
of  a  second.  The  apparatus  now  to  be  described  is  built  on 
this  plan,  and  thus  supplies  in  a  very  simple  way— simply  the 


allow  of  the  time  of  the  shutter  being  calculated. — Eds.  “  B.J.  ”] 

counting  of  a  series  of  dots — the  means  of  determining  the  speed 
of  shutters  within  a  very  considerable  range.  As  shown  in 
Eig.  1,  the  sector  of  a  circle  is  divided  by  radii  A  to  J  into 
eight  equal  sectors.  Concentric  with  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  are  eight  arcs  of  the  circle  a  to  i.  If  the  circle  is  rotated 
at  a  uniform  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  radius 
A  is  the  first  to  reach  the  line  S,  and  the  shaded  area  1  passes 
S  between  a  and  5.  As  soon  as  1  has  disappeared  the  radius  B 
arrives  on  the  line  S,  and  the  area  2  passes  between  b  and  c,  the 
process  continuing  in  this  way.  As  the  divisions  of  the  sector 
are  equal,  the  same  time  is  required  by  each  in  passing  the 
line  S — that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  areas  1  to  8  require  the  same 
interval  of  time  in  passing  the  line  S.  Imagine  now  these 
areas  1  to  8  being  cut  out  of  a  metal  disc,  and  imagine  also  in 
place  of  the  line  S  a  narrow  slit.  If  now  these  arrangements 
be  placed  in  front  of  a  light,  and  put  in  rotation  there  will  first 
be  seen  the  area  a  to  5,  then  b  to  c,  and  so  on,  each  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  If  one  second  is  required  for  all  these 
sectors  to  pass  by,  the  total  distance  a  to  i  will  be  divided  into 


eight  luminous  impressions,  each  of  which  lasts  g  of  a  second  ; 
in  other  words,  each  area  of  the  series  1  to  8  represents  the  time 
of  g  of  a  second. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  in  practice  a  metallic  sector 
of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  therefore  the 
square  apertures  are  replaced  by  circular  holes  of  equal  diameter. 
Since  the  separate  sectors  are  only  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  since  also  the  concentric  circles  take  in  only  about 
l-5th  of  the  radius,  it  follows  that  the  various  apertures  are 
necessarily  very  small,  so  that  no  error  is  involved  in  making 
them  of  circular  instead  of  square  aperture.  In  doing  this  the 
centre  of  each  aperture  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  radius 
and  the  arc  of  the  concentric  circle  in  question. 

The  division  of  the  screen  thus  becomes  that  of  Fig.  2  A 
circular  surface  is  divided  into  10  equal  sectors  (only  4  of  which 
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are  shown  in  the  drawing),  and  these  again  subdivided,  sector 
fashion,  into  10  parts,  so  that  the  whole  screen  carries  altogether 
100  sector  divisions  of  equal  size.  'Starting  from  the  circum¬ 
ference,  there  are  20  concentric  circles  placed  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  For  the  first  sector  (the  lowest  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  2)  the  concentric  circles  1,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  the 
radii  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  are  chosen  to  form  the  centres  of 
the  circular  apertures.  We  thus  obtain  in  the  first  sector 
the  10  holes  shown  in  black  in  Fig  2.  In  the  next  sector 
w©  take  the  concentric  circles  20,  18,  16,  14,  etc.,  in  conjunc- 


that  the  disc  can  be  held  in  any  position.  As  motive  power  a 
weight  is  used,  the  cord  by  which  it  is  suspended  being  wound 
on  the  journal  of  the  disc.  The  weight  being  at  its  highest 
point  is  held  by  the  stop,  but  when  this  latter  is  released,  by 
pressure  on  a  small  lever,  the  cord  unwinds  from  the  axis,  and 
the  weight  descends  with  increasing  velocity.  When  the  weight 
has  almost  reached  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  the  string  de¬ 
taches  itself  from  the  axis,  and  the  screen,  which  runs  very 
lightly  on  its  ball  bearings,  maintains  for  some  seconds  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  speed.  The  narrow  horizontal  slit  is  cut  from 
a  metal  plate,  and  mounted  as  close  as  possible  to  the  disc. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  disc  from  that  on  which  the  slit 
is  placed  a  long  mirror  is  mounted  lengthwise  on  an  axis, 
and  the  light  from  a  clear  sky  thereby  reflected  through  the  holes 
of  the  disc,  which,  it  will  be  understood,  rotates  between  the 
mirror  and  the  slit.  Three  different  weights  are  used.  The 
first  gives  to  the  disc  at  the  moment  that  it  detaches  itself  a 
speed  of  one  revolution  per  second,  the  second  one  of  two,  and 
the  third  one  of  four  revolutions  per  second.  As  the  disc  carries 
250  holes,  each  hole  thus  represents  the  following  spaces  of  time 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  disc  :  — 

l-250th  of  a  second  at  1  revolution. 

l-500th  of  a  second  at  2  revolutions. 

1-1, 000th  of  a  second  at  4  revolutions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  smallest  speed  which  can  be 
measured  with  the  apparatus  as  thus  adjusted  is  1-1, 000th  of  a 
second,  whilst  the  longest  time  is  l-5th  of  a  second.  If  a  still 
greater  weight  be  employed,  sav  one  to  give  8  revolutions  per 
second,  a  speed  as  high  as  1-2, 000th  of  a  second  can  be  measured. 

In  making  use  of  the  method  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a 
shutter  the  apparatus  is  placed  at  a  window  or  out  of  doors, 
and  the  mirror  adjusted  to  reflect  the  maximum  of  light  through 
the  slit.  For  small  speeds  up  to  l-100th  of  a  second  weight! 
No.  1  is  attached  to  the  axis  and  wound  up  to  the  top  position. 
A  camera  provided  with  the  shutter  to  be  tested  is  then  brought 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  slit,  which  is  focussed  on  the  ground 
glass.  The  shutter  having  been  set  and  a  plate  or  film  placed 
ready  for  exposure  in  the  dark-slide,  the  weight  is  released  and 
the  disc  set  in  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  weight  has  descended 
on  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus  the  shutter  is  released,  and  on. 
subsequent  development  the  plate  is  seen  to  have  been  im 
pressed  by  one  or  more  dark  dots  corresponding  to  the  holes  irl 
the  disc.  As  already  mentioned,  each  dot  represents  either* 
l-250th,  l-500th,  or  1-1, 000th  of  a  second,  according  to  th 


tion  with  the  radii  11  to  20  to  form  the  centres  of  the  10  aper¬ 
tures  shown  as  white  in  Fig.  2.  Sector  3  is  constructed  as  sector 
1,  and  sector  4  as  sector  2,  this  alternation  being  repeated 
throughout  the  10  sectors.  If  now  this  screen  be  rotated  be¬ 
hind  the  narrow  horizontal  slit  there  first  pass  the  holes  of 
sector  No.  1  in  the  order  from  left  to  right.  The  distance 
between  each  hole  is  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 
As  soon  as  sector  2  arrives  behind  the  slit  its  series  of  holes 
become  visible  through  the  slit  from  right  to  left,  their  images 
being  formed  on  the  photograph  intermediate  between  those  of 
sector  No.  1.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  employ 
as  many  as  20  holes  for  measurement,  a  point  of  considerable 
advantage.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  way  just  described 
in  the  case  of  the  other  sectors. 

The  screen  is  perforated  in  this  way,  except  that  the  10  sectors 
are  divided  each  into  25  sector  portions,  so  that  25  holes  come 
to  each  sector,  or  a  total  number  for  the  whole  screen  of  250. 
That  is  to  say,  as  many  as  50  holes  may  be  employed  for 
measurement. 

The  screen  is  rotated  uniformly  in  a  simple  manner.  It  is 
made  about  43  cm.  in  diameter  of  stout  metal,  and  mounted 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  To  this  a  pulley  with  loose  cord  is  firmly 
attached,  and  provided  with  a  simple  form  of  strong  stop,  so 


c  a 

a.  One  revolution  per  second  ;  50  dots  =  i  sec.,  i.e.,  shutter  speed  i  second. 

5.  One  revolution  per  second  :  24  dots  =  sec.,  i.e.,  shutter  speed  TV  second. 

c.  One  revolution  per  second  :  8  dots  =  -sJT  sec  ,  i.e.,  speed  =say,  ^  second. 

d.  Two  revolutions  per  second :  2  dots  =  sec.,  i.e.,  shutter  speed  ^  second. 

Fig.  4. 

speed  of  the  disc.  Examples  of  a  number  of  records  made  : 
this  way  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  also  serves  f 
measuring  the  times  of  combustion  of  flashlight  powders,  whi 
are  fired  behind  the  apparatus,  the  mirror  being  removed. 

Rudolf  Birkhauser,  M.R- 
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THE  USE  OF  A  COPYING  CAMERA  IN  LIBRARIES. 


There  is  a  short  article  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photographische 
Mitteilungen  ”  which  emphasises  a  wish  that  has  often  been 
expressed  by  scholars  and  students  who  have  occasion  to  mate  use 
oi  public  libraries  containing  manuscripts  and  other  documents. 
This  is  that  in  many  cases  time  will  not  allow  of  an  ancient  parch¬ 
ment  or  other  document  being  copied  by  hand  or  studied  in  the 
library,  whereas  if  facilities  were  available  for  making  photographic 
copies  the  labours  of  those  engaged  in  research  of  this  kind  would 
be  very  greatly  assisted.  Our  author,  Herr  Joseph  Fassbinder, 
instances  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  copies  of  a 
large  number  of  pages,  for  which  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  a 


camera,  to  which  had  been  fitted  a  reversing  mirror  by  a  simple 
attachment  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  allows  of  the  camera 
being  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  the  pages  of  the  book  to 
be  copied  laid  on  a  shelf  below  it  so  that  the  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  entailed  no  chance  of  damage  to  the  document,  whilst  the  pages 
could  be  more  easily  laid  out  flat  and  brought  in  position  one  after 
another  for  focussing.  In  undertaking  work  of  this  kind  a  changing 
bag  is  a  necessity  in  places  where  no  dark-room  is  at  disposal  close 
at  hand.  The  exposures  were  made  on  a  glossy  bromide  paper,  each 
copy  being  thus  obtained  in  white  lines  on  a  dark  ground,  a  form 
of  record  which  is  even  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  after  study 
than  that  made  in  positive  form  by  taking  a  negative  and  printing 
from  it.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  printed  page  to 
lie  flat  a  piece  of  plate-glass  may  be  laid  over  it ;  but  if  this  is  not 


necessary  it  is  better  to  keep  the  page  in  position  simply  by  means 
of  short  lengths  of  silk  to  each  end  of  which  is  attached  a  weight,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  With  bromide  paper  of  the  rapidity  obtainable 
commercially,  exposures  are  possible  of  20  to  30  seconds  at  an  aperture 
of  /718,  and  the  author  states  that  with  some  practice  he  can  make 
six  separate  exposures  in  ten  minutes,  including  the  reloading  of  his 
six  dark  slides.  In  doing  a  large  number  of  pages  from  a  single 
work  it  is  naturally  found  most  convenient  to  take  first  six  right 
hand  pages  and  then  six  left-hand,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
re-focussing  and  re-adjustment  on  the  ground  glass.  It  was  found 
that  when  reducing  to  about  one-quarter  the  natural  size  the  chief 


portions  of  the  manuscript  were  decipherable  with  the  naked  eye, 
whilst  some  finer  writing  could  be  easily  read  by  aid  of  a  lens. 

If  it  is  wished,  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  to  obtain  the  copies 
in  the  positive  form,  the  author  transfers  from  the  developer 
into  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  after  washing  in  running 
water  dissolves  away  the  silver  image  in  copper-chloride  solution. 
The  bleached  print  is  then  given  a  short  exposure  to  daylight,  and 
placed  back  in  the  developer,  a  positive  copy  being  then  obtained  in 
black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  After  this  the  prints  are  washed 
and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would  seem  that  in  many  instances 
great  use  could  be  made  of  photography  by  many  libraries  if  the 
very  simple  facilities  which  are  necessary  for  work  of  this  kind 
were  provided  and  the  opportunity  given  for  students  to  make  use 
of  an  apparatus  kept  at  the  library  and  placed  at  their  disposal 
under  any  supervision  which  may  be  thought  necessary. 


“  ENSYNA  ”  AND  “  ENiSYNOIDS.” 

Of  all  that  has  been  written  with  regard  to  “  Ensyna  ”  the  greater 
portion  has  been  with  reference  to  its  admirable  qualities  as  a  gas¬ 
light  development  paper,  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  :L 
I  can  also  be  used  for  enlarging,  and  that  if  sufficient  exposure  is  given 
first-class  results  may  be  obtained.  When  using  daylight  I  have 
found  that  the  exposure  required  for  “Ensyna”  is  about  as  many 
minutes  as  one  would  give  seconds  to  the  average  bromide  paper. 
Development  appears  to  take  a  little  longer  than  usual,  the  chief 
difficulty  being  to  prevent  the  paper  becoming  stained.  If  the  dishes 
are  clean  these  stains  can  always  be  traced  to  finger-marks.  This 
difficulty,  however,  may  be  considerably  lessened  by  adopting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan: — Instead  of  fastening  the  paper  to  the  easel  with 
pms  fill  a  printing  frame  with  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  and  focus 
on  that,  then  remove  the  cardboard  and  replace  with  the  paper,  being 
careful  to  handle  the  latter  as  little  as  possible,  then  place  the  frame 
m  the  same  position  as  when  focussing  and  make  the  exposure. 

Ensyna  ”  can  also  be  used  as  a  printing-out  self-toning  paper,  and 
prints  out  in  about  the  same  time  as  ordinary  P.O.P.  With  a  thin 
negative  the  final  result  is  rather  flat,  but  a  good  strong  negative 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  print,  and  from  a  negative  inclined  to  print 
hard  a  better  result  may  be  obtained  with  this  paper  than  with  any 
other.  Printing  requires  to  be  carried  rather  far,  as  there  is  a 
decided  loss  in  the  fixing  bath.  On  being  taken  from  the  frame  the 
print  should  be  immediately  plunged  in  the  usual  fixing  bath,  where 


it  at  once  assumes  a  decided  good  brown  colour.  After  fixing  and 
washing  the  tone  of  “Ensyna”  prints  may  be  altered  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  placing  them  in  an  ordinary  gold  toning  bath,  where 
they  take  some  time  to  tone  and  get,  if  anything,  a  little  stronger  in 
contrast.  Although  the  fact  that  “Ensyna”  paper  can  be  used  for 
printing-out  is  perhaps  of  no  great  advantage,  still  it  is  at  times  con¬ 
venient  to  know  that  one  has  a  paper  at  hand  on  which  a  good  print 
may  be  obtained  from  a  negative  that  by  some  mischance  has  been 
considerably  over-developed. 

“Ensyna”  has  been  referred  to  as  “a  magic  paper,  but  as  no 
developer  other  than  that  supplied  with  the  paper  can  be  used  in  its 
manipulation  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  “magic”  might  be 
in  the  developer.  I  therefore  exposed  a  piece  of  Imperial  glossy 
P.O.P.  under  a  negative  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  necessary 
to  print  fully,  then  placed  it  in  water  for  a  short  time,  and  finally 
poured  over  it  some  very  dilute  “  Ensynoids  ”  developer.  To  my 
surprise  I  saw  the  print  begin  to  develop  and  gain  strength,,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  “Ensyna”  paper,  and  when  finished  it 
looked  a  good  strong  print,  almost  like  a  piece  of  toned  P.O.P..  but 
when  placed  in  the  hypo  bath  turned  an  odd  greenish  colour 
in  no  way  suitable  for  a  finished  photograph.  Several  other  pieces 
of  P.O.P.  were  then  printed  to  various  depths,  some  being  exposed 
for  only  one  minute  and  showing  a  very  faint  image,  both  Imperial 
o-lossy  and  Ilford  carbon-surface  being  used.  All  the  prints  developed 
up  well  without  stain  of  any  kind  on  the  surface,  though  in  some  cases 
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ccld  dark  markings  were  observed  on  the  backs.  After  being 
developed,  the  prints  were  well  washed  and  placed  in  a  gold  toning 
bath  (Rae’s  “  Okra  ”  bath,  which  is  rather  energetic)  for  five  minutes, 
washed,  and  fixed  in  hypo.  When  finished  and  dried  the  prints  are 
of  a  brownish-grey  tone,  not  unlike  P.O.P.  prints  a  little  over-toned. 
The  dilute  developer  used  was:  Water  1  oz.,  “Ensynoid”  liquid 
developer  4  drops,  or  dissolve  one  A  and  one  B  “Ensynoid”  tablet 
in  8  ozs.  of  water.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  this  was  taken  and  made 
up  to  one  ounce  with  water.  The  final  tone  is  not  perhaps  what  every 
one  would  like,  but  I  only  give  the  results  of  my  haphazard  experi¬ 
ments  and  leave  it  to  some  one  else  better  able  to  work  out  proper 
formulae  to  give  different  and  more  agreeable  tones.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  that  in  “Ensynoids  ”  we  have  a  developer  that  will, 
without  any  additions  except  water,  develop  a  piece  of  partly  printed 
P.O.P.  without  stain.  Some  experiments  with  P.O.P.  postcards 
showed  that  they  were  not  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose  as  paper, 
as  a  granular  effect  was  produced  on  the  surface,  and  a  self-toning 
paper  also  tested  did  not  develop  up  at  all.  J.  Peat  Millar. 

4 - 

Dm  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Watkins  Daylight  Time  Tank.  Made  by  the  Watkins  Meter 
Company,  Hereford. 

Several  new  and  commendable  features  are  embodied  in  this  piece 
of  apparatus.  These  apply  quite  as  forcibly  when  the  tank,  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  development  by  inspection  of  the  negatives  instead  of 
when  the  instrument  is  used  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is 
made,  namely,  development  by  time  only.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rack,  which  holds  a  dozen  plates,  is  made  one  with  the  cover  of 
the  tank,  the  racking  being  mounted  in  it  so  that  the  plates  are  held 
horizontally,  not  vertically,  in  the  solution.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  when  only  one  or  two  plates  are  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  they  may  be  placed  in  the  lower  grooves,  and  thus  a  small 
quantity  of  developer  only  is  needed  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  full 
dozen  of  plates  requires  18  ozs.  of  developer,  two  plates  can  be  deve¬ 
loped  with  4  ozs.,  and  further  plates  with  an  additional  3  ozs.  for 
each  two.  The  delivery  piece  of  the  tank  which  projects  from  one 
end  serves,  not  only  for  admission  and  discharge  of  the  developer, 


hut  also  accommodates  a  thermometer,  which  serves  to  check  the 
temperature  of  the  solution.  The  tank  is  very  substantially  made, 
and,  if  care  is  taken  to  rinse  it  out  and  set  it  to  drain  after  each 
time  of  use,  will  last  for  a  long  time,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  like  any  other  metal  dish,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  a  damp 
place,  where  any  last  traces  of  water  will  not  dry  up  in  it,  its 
life  will  be  considerably  shortened.  The  arrangements  of  the  rack 
make  it  very  easy,  we  find,  to  load  plates  into  it  even  in  the  dark, 
the  edge  of  the  empty  rack,  and  afterwards  the  edge  of  each  plate, 
sei '  ing  as  a  guide  tor  the  insertion  of  the  next.  As  we  have  said, 
this  piece  of  apparatus  is  one  of  great  usefulness  in  the  dark-room 


as  an  economiser  of  time  and  space,  and  this,  equally  when  working 
by  time  or  by  the  method  of  inspection,  which  perhaps  the  more 
old-fashioned  workers  willl  still  prefer  to  adopt.  The  price  of  the 
tank  in  the  quarter-plate  size  is  5s.  ;  it  is  also  made  in  the  half-plate 
size,  holding  36  ozs.  of  developer. 

The  Watkins  Time  Thermometer.  Sold  by  the  Watkins  Meter 
Company,  Hereford. 

.Still  another  of  the  many  pieces  of  equipment  with  which  Mr. 
\\  atkins  has  provided  the  photographer  is  now  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  this  thermometer,  which  is  unlike  any  instrument  of  the 
kind,  inasmuch  as  the  scales  with  which  it  is  provided  are  not 
mailed  with  temperatures  but  with  times  of  development  for 
ceitain  developers  and  certain  species  of  plate.  Development  being 


more  rapid  the  warmer  the  developer,  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
scale  is  a  descending  one,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  disregarded, 
otherwise  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made  in  reading  the  thermometer. 
For  example,  if  the  mercury  stands  half  a  division  above  15,  the 
reading  is  not  15^  but  14^.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  represents  a  variation  of  the  system  of  providing  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  temperature  in  time  development,  the  modified  method 
being  to  develop  for  the  time  corresponding  to  a  certain  temperature 
and  to  make  allowance  for  the  differences  among  plates  as  regards 
speed  of  development  by  modifying  the  composition  of  the  developer, 
that  is,  by  using  it  at  greater  or  less  dilution.  The  thermometer 
itself  contains  a  table  giving  the  dilutions  which  must  be  taken  for 
plates  of  the  seven  different  classes  and  for  four  separate  developers. 
These  are  the  Watkins  one-solution  (time)  developer,  a  pyro-soda  and 
metol-hydroquinone  developer  (of  which  the  formulae  are  given), 
and,  lastly,  the  one-solution  commercial  developer,  such  as  Rodinol, 


Azol,  Certinal,  and  Victol.  Also  a  separate  scale  on  the  thermometer 
gives  the  correct  time  for  the  various  Kodak  and  Premo  film  tanks, 
with  their  appropriate  Kodak  tank  powders.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  this  instrument  the  Watkins  Meter  Company  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  amateur  worker  with  a  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  his  results,  which  involves  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of 
the  simple  leaflet  of  instructions,  and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  his  dark-room  or  his  developer  at  a  normal  temperature. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  times  given 
on  the  thermometer  and  in  the  leaflet  are  for  a  certain  degree  of 
contrast,  and  workers  who  may  wish  to  produce  negatives  which 
depart  more  or  less  from  this  standard  must  make  one  or  two 
experiments  for  themselves  in  order  to  know  what  allowance  must 
be  made  in  reading  the  thermometer  or  in  diluting  the  developer. 
While  the  modified  system,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  careful 
worker,  it  does  not  thereby  prevent  him  from  adjusting  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  work  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  negative  which 
he  wishes  to  produce.  In  all  cases,  too,  an  exposure  which  is  prac-  ! 
tically  correct  must  be  assumed  in  using  these  methods,  and  on  that 
account  beginners  who  would  make  the  most  of  the  later  forms  of  j 
assistance  which  the  Watkins  Meter  Company  offer  them  must  not 
neglect  the  use  of  an  exposure  meter  nor  the  study  of  the  Watkins 
Manual.  The  price  of  the  thermometer  in  a  wooden  case  is  2s.  6d. 


patent  Pews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  have  been  received  for  patents  between  : 
June  21  and  26:  — 

Cinematographs. — No.  14,472.  Improvements  relating  to  cinemato¬ 
graphic  lantern  accessories.  John  Weightman,  75,  Warwick  Street, 
Middlesbrough. 

Optical  Lantern. — No.  14,482.  Improved  optical  lantern  for  pro¬ 
jecting  opaque  objects.  Frederick  Charles  Meyer  and  Herbert 
Dickinson,  112,  Stamford  Hill,  London. 

Photographs. — No  14,484.  Improved  surface  for  photographs. 

Alfred  Herbert  Pearce,  14,  Baches  Street,  London. 

Prints. — No.  14,502.  Improved  method  of  preparing  photographic; 

prints.  Gustav  Kogel,  18,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 
Shutters. — No.  14,509.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photographic 
shutters.  Henry  Frank  Purser,  8,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane 
London. 

Colouring  Films. — No.  14,743.  Improvements  in  processes  fo; 
colouring  cinematographic  films.  Reginald  William  James,  1 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  for  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phono 
graphes,  etc.,  France. 

Colouring  Prints. — No.  14,824.  Improvements  in  processes  fo 
colouring  photographic  prints  by  previously  toning.  Reginal 
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William  James,  1,  Queen  Victoria,  Street,  London,  for  Compagnia 
Generate  de  Phonographes,  etc.,  France. 

Animated  Stereoscopy. — No.  14,834.  Improved  process  and 
apparatus  for  obtaining  and  observing  animated  stereoscopic  views. 
Louis  Joseph  Emmanuel  C'olardeau  and  Jules  Richard,  11,  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  14,883.  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 
Otto  Halbach,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Cinematographs.— No.  14,950.  Process  for  neutralising  the  band 
supports  of  cinematographic  films.  Reginald  William  James,  1, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  for  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phono¬ 
graphes,  etc.,  France. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  a/re  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  85,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Tripod  Legs. — No.  5,159.  1909  (March  3,  1909).  The  invention 

is  an  improvement  of  that  described  in  Patent  No.  19,198,  1908 
(“  B.J.,”  January  8,  1909,  p.  29).  The  sections  of  the  tripod  leg 
are  now  made  of  channel  or  U  shape.  The  end  a'  of  the  lower  end 
of  section  a  of  a  tripod  of  channel  form,  within  which  another 
section  b  is  folded,  is  inserted  in  a  metal  shoe  g,  the  shoe  extending 
along  the  bottom  and  clipping  the  sides  of  the  section,  which  are 
thereby  rigidly  retained  and  are  not  forced  out  by  any  lateral 
pressure.  A  stud  g'  is  fitted  in  t'he  centre  of  the  shoe  g,  which 
when  an  extension  as  b  is  turned  over  will  enter  the  hole  b'  in 


the  extension  as  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5,  and  retain  it  in  position,  a 
spring  catch  b2  or  an  equivalent  preventing  it  being  withdrawn 
until  the  catch  is  pressed  back  when  the  leg  is  required  to  be 
closed.  We  may  if  preferred  place  the  spring  catch  b 2  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stud  g' .  By  these  means  the  several  sections 
of  the  legs  can  be  opened  and  closed  instantly,  and  perfect  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  tripod  when  the  legs  are  extended  and  in  use  is  ensured. 
John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Oswald  Street,  Roch¬ 
dale  Road,  Manchester. 

Portable  Developing  Chambers. — No.  668.  1909  (January  11,  1909). 
The  invention  is  a  box  having  an  open  top,  an  inner  cover  of 
coloured  transparent  celluloid  closing  the  top,  an  opaque  cover 
hinged  enclosing  the  inner  cover,  the  outer  cover  Ring  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  closed  while  handling  the  dry  plates  and  open 
while  printing.  There  is  a  combined  lens,  shutter  and  focussing 
apparatus  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  box,  and  an  adjustable  plate 
holder  arranged  in  the  box  and  behind  the  lens.  John  Bunyan 
Willyerd,  3726,  South  Jefferson  Avenue,  Saint  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Film  Cameras. — No.  14,828.  1908  (July  13,  1908).  The  invention 
relates  to  a  removable  back  for  roll-film  cameras  provided  with 
yielding  pieces  adapted  to  engage  the  film  and  flatten  its  edges 
against  bearing  surfaces  on  the  camera.  The  whole  surface  of 
each  film  is  thus  maintained  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens.  A 
further  object  is  to  provide  a  simple  device  for  supporting  a  photo¬ 


graphic  plate  within  the  camera  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  plate 
instead  of  films. 

Yielding  pressure  pieces,  preferably  in  the  form  of  parallel  strips 
of  resilient  material,  are  supported  on  the  inner  side  of  the  back. 
These  strips  project  inwards  to  an  equal  extent  and  are  normally 
in  contact  with  the  bearing  surface  for  the  edges  of  the  film.  They 
are  curved  slightly  in  cross-section  and  are  so  mounted  that  a 
brushing  contact  is  maintained  between  the  rear  surface  of  the 
film  (or  its  backing)  and  the  faces  of  the  strips.  When  it  is  desired 
to  use  a  plate  instead  of  a  roll-film,  the  plate,  instead  of  being 
carried  in  a  plate-holder  or  dark-slide,  may  be  mounted  directly 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  removable  back,  brackets  being  provided 
in  the  rear  or  underside  of  one  yielding  strip  to  support  one  edge 
of  the  plate,  the  opposite  edge  of  the  latter  being  held  in  place 
by  the  other  yielding  strip,  the  arms  on  which  the  strips  are  pre¬ 
ferably  mounted  preventing  any  transverse  displacement. 

The  inspection  opening  in  the  back,  in  addition  to  having  the 
usual  transparent  coloured  window  is  provided  Avith  a  slide  or 
shutter  whereby  the  entrance  of  even  non-actinic  rays  is  prevented. 
Kodak,  Limited,  57-61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.,  for  Robert 
Kroedel,  Rochester,  U.S.A. 

Rotary  Printing  Machine.— No.  5,801.  1909  (March  10,  1909). 

The  invention  consists  of  a  machine  for  the  rotary  printing  of 
lengths  of  papers  in  such  a  ivay  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  rubber 
cloth  and  the  uneven  stretching  to  which  the  latter  is  liable. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  pressure  device  which  is  composed 
in  the  manner  of  a  chain  or  links  of  individual  pressure  blocks 
corresponding  exactly  in  size  to  the  side  faces  of  the  drum,  which 


device  is  automatically  moved  fonvard  by  the  drum  by  means 
of  a  suitable  feeding  device.  The  tension  effort  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  forward  mo\Tement  is  always  applied  directly  to  the 
connecting  bolts  of  the  individual  links  Avhereby  stretching  in  any 
manner  is  prevented. 

The  improved  machine  consists  of  the  polygonal  drum  1  made 
of  transparent  material,  the  shaft  2  of  which  rests  in  bearing 
brackets  3  which  are  secured  to  a  suitable  sole  plate  4.  The  drum 
may  be  actuated  by  hand  or  by  any  suitable  mechanism.  In  the 
interior  of  the  drum  is  located  a  source  of  light  and  a  screen  5 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  drum  surface  corresponding  to  the  field 
of  illumination.  The  pressure  device  co-operates  with  the  drum 
1  and  is  moA-ed  forward  by  the  drum  itself.  On  the  sides  of  the 
standards  3  facing  each  other  a  guide-way  is  formed  by  means 
of  projecting  ribs  6  of  which  the  part  a — b  corresponding  to  the 
field  of  illumination  limited  by  the  screen  is  concentric  with  the 
axis  of  the  drum  while  the  remaining  part  represents  a  return 
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path  suitably  connecting  the  two  end  points  a — b.  This  guide-way  6 
serves  to  guide  the  pressure  device  proper.  This  pressure  device  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  frames  or  plates  which  at  the  side  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  drum  is  covered  with  an  elastically 
resilient  coating,  preferably  of  sponge  rubber,  or  wTith  an  air 
cushion  of  a  size  corresponding  exactly  to  the  size  ot  one  side  of 
the  drum.  These  frames  or  links  are  assembled  to  form  an  end¬ 
less  chain,  by  means  of  eyes  9  and  bolt  10.  Each  bolt  carries  a 
roller  at  each  end,  the  rollers  running  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ribs  6,  forming  the  guide-way  when  the  pressure  device  is  being 
fed  forward.  The  drum  1  carries  at  the  corners  of  the  end  faces 
blocks  12,  which  in  the  rotation  of  the  drum  successively  embrace 
the  bolts  10  of  the  links  7,  and  so  move  the  link  of  the  chain 
located  between  two  bolts,  and  thereby  move  the  pressure  device. 

In  this  way  regular  movement  of  the  pressure  device  is  obtained, 
and  as  during  that  time  when  the  covering  8  of  the  links  bears  on 
the  side  of  the  drum,  the  corresponding  rollers  11  are  running  on  the 
concentric  part  of  the  guide-way  6,  the  pressure  rnu't  be  entirely 
uniform  and'  continuous. 

The  machine  further  provides  for  the  automatic  pull  off  of 
the  web  from  the  supply  roll.  Heretofore  the  web  was  pulled 
off  the  supply  roll  directly  by  the  tension  between  the  drum  and 
the  pressure  device.  This  has  the  drawback  that  the  material 
forming  the  web  is  often  subjected  to  irregular  or  excessive  strain 
and  may  accordingly  be  stretched. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  the  web  14  is  pulled  off 
the  supply  roll  15  over  guide-rollers  17  by  means  of  a  pair  of  rolls 
16  driven  from  the  shaft  2,  so  that  there  is  ahvays  a  loop  18 
ready  to  be  supplied  taken  off  the  roll,  from  which  the  machine 
takes  its  supply  according  to  requirements.  The  web  14  runs 
then  between  two  guide  rolls  19  and  two  brush  rolls  20  to  the 
drum  1,  is  then  guided  by  the  latter  through  the  field  of  illumina¬ 
tion  limited  by  the  screen,  and  passes  finally  over  guide-rolls  21 
to  a  winding-roll  22  or  directly  into  the  developer  for  further 
treatment.  Paul  Hamburg,  96,  Reinickendorfer  'Strasse,  Berlin. 

The  following  complete  specification  is  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
Cinematographs. — No.  14,343.  Manufacture  of  cinematograph  films. 
Dupuis. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 

Dreadnought. — No.  312.529.  Sensitised  photographic  plates.  Arnott 
Halliday  and  Co.,  Marshall's  Mills,  Marshall  Street,  Holbeck, 
Leeds,  photographic  mount  manufacturers  and  printers.  April  24, 
1909. 


R 

Extracts  from  our  week!  ■  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Judging  Distances  C  ectly  when  Using  the 

Camera. 

Learning  to  judge  distances  accurately  and  quickly  (writes  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  in  “The  Amah  or  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News”  for  July  6)  is  easily  learnt  by  some,  but  with  others  it  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  following  method  can  therefore  be 
recommended  for  training  the  .  e,  and  when  once  the  lesson  has 
been  thoroughly  learnt  it  is  diffi  ult  to  go  wrong.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows: — 'When  out  walking  choose  a  number  of  yards,  say  ten, 
and  as  each  street-corner,  p :  11 ; :  r-l.nx,  lamp-post,  etc.,  is  approached,  a 
guess  is  made  as  to  when  you  In  e  arrived  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards 
from  the  object.  It  is  then  m  is  i red  with  full  strides — each  stride 
being  approximately  one  y  rd.  This  is  repeated  with  the  next  con¬ 
venient  object,  and  on  all  ponoble  occasions  for  one  or  two  days, 
until  the  eye  has  got  a  good  grip  ■  a  ten-yard  distance  with  all  sorts 
of  objects  and  under  different  conditions. 

Follow  this  with  anoth'  r  T-t  i  3,  say  six  yards,  and  continue  the 
exercise  until  this  is  well  Im!  nto  the  eye.  Several  distances — 
e.g.,  six,  eight,  ten,  twe!\ c.  I:  twenty  yards — can  be  thoroughly 

learnt  in  this  manner  lly  no  trouble,  but  only  a  little 


thought  every  time  you  go  for  a  walk  in  town  or  country.  The 
next  course  is  to  stop  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  distances  during  your 
walk — e.g.,  eight,  twelve,  ten,  six,  fifteen  yards — guess  the  distances 
at  once,  and  then  verify  by  long  strides.  Then  the  new  power  thus 
obtained  can  be  applied  to  the  hand  camera,  and,  provided  the  scale 
is  correctly  marked,  very  few  spoilt  plates  or  films  will  result 
through  being  out  of  focus.  The  best — i.e.,  most  useful — of  all  dis¬ 
tances  to  get  well  fixed  in  one’s  eye  is  ten  yards,  as  this  is  in  many 
cases  the  nearest  distance  one  can  have  foreground  figures  (on  a 
quarter-plate  with  five-inch  lens)  without  the  near  figures  looking 
out  of  proportion  in  comparison  with  others  at,  say  twenty  yards’ 
distance. 

The  Fading  of  the  Autochrome  Cob  ur  Screen. 

In  the  issue  of  “Photography  and  Focus”  for  July  6,  the  editor 
says  :  “  A  number  of  Autochromes  which  were  shown  to  us  the  other 
day  were  all  quite  wrong  in  their  colour  rendering,  having  a  bluish- 
violet  tinge  all  over  them.  When  the  cause  of  this  defect  was  sought 
it  was  found  in  the  colour  screen  with  which  they  had  been  taken. 
Last  year  this  screen  gave  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  but  having 
been  left  lying  casually  about  since  then  it  was  now  found  to  be 
visibly  several  shades  less  deep  in  colour  than  a  similar  screen  of 
the  same  age  that  had  been  protected  from  light  when  the  two  were 
put  side  by  side  for  comparison.  The  moral  of  this,  of  course,  is 
to  keep  the  screen  in  its  box  whenever  it  is  not  actually  in  use.  But 
one  may  go  further  and  say  that  not  merely  the  Autochrome  but  no 
other  colour  screen  should  be  exposed  to  light  more  than  is  necessary, 
as  few,  if  any,  are  made  without  the  employment  of  more  or  less 
fugitive  dyes.” 


Deu)  Books. 


“  Optisches  Hilfsbuch  fur  Photographierende.”  By  Dr.  H.  Harting. 

Berlin  :  Gustav  Schmidt.  Price  Mks.  4.50. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Harting  has  provided  a  text-book  of  the  modern 
optics  of  the  photographic  lens.  Within  the  space  at  his  disposal 
he  has  not  attempted  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  more  theoretical 
parts  of  this  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  produced  a  very  read¬ 
able  account  of  the  principles  of  the  construction  of  the  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  lens,  and  a  description  of  the  properties  of  the  chief  ob¬ 
jectives.  When  we  say  readable,  we  do'  not  suggest  that  the 
“  Hilfsbuch  ”  is  a  volume  for  a  railway  journey,  but  the  mathematics 
in  it  are  only  such  that  any  one  with  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
algebra  may  readily  digest  without  having  to  indulge  in  surmises 
as  to  the  precise  meaning. 

After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  principles  of  reflection  and  refrac¬ 
tion  of  light,  the  author  introduces  the  reader  to  the  formation  of 
images  by  way  of  the  pinhole,  and  then  passes  to  the  single  and  doub¬ 
let  lenses.  The  next  section  explains  the  chief  aberrations  to  wrhich  a 
lens  system  is  liable,  and  is  followed  by  short  chapters  on  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  rays  in  photographic  lenses,  orthoscopy,  depth  of  field, 
and  achromatism. 

The  chief  section  is  in  the  later  part  of  the  volume  and  is  that  m 
which  the  modern  types  of  astigmatic  and  anastigmatic  lens  are  class’ - 
fied  and  their  relations  to  each  other  shown.  The  consideration  of  the  i 
telephoto  lens  and  an  appendix  on  the  optical  calculations  which 
require  to  most  frequently  made  in  photographic  work  bring  the 
volume  to  an  end. 


“Das  Arbeiten  mit  farbenempfindlichen  Platen.”  By  Dr.  E.  Ixonig. 
Berlin  :  Gustav  Schmidt.  Price,  Mks.  2.25. 


In  this  volume  (which  forms  No.  25  of  the  “  Photographic  Ency- 
clopiedia,”  issued  by  Herr  Schmidt)  Dr.  Konig  gives  a  most  useful 
precis  of  the  present  technics  of  orthochromatic  photography.  He 
first  describes  the  properties  of  the  chief  sensitising  dyes  and  gives 
formulae  for  their  use  both  as  baths  or  as  additions  to  the  emulsion. 
Tin  functions  of  the  different  classes  of  light-filter  ere  dealt  with  at 
length,  and  formulae  given  for  compensating  and  contrast  filters 
suitable  for  plates  of  given  types  of  sensitiveness.  In  these  matters 
the  practical  points  which  the  worker  must  observe  receive  a  full 
share  of  notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chapters  on  develop¬ 
ment  and  dark-room  illumination  for  plates.  The  later  portion  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  photographic  uses  of  orthochromatic  plates 
and  filters  in  portraiture,  landscape,  copying,  and  flashlight  work, 
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and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plate  illustrations  which  appro¬ 
priately  emphasise  the  differences  producible.  The  volume  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  it  is  certainly  the  best-selected  formulary  of  colour- 
photography  which  has  come  before  us. 

“  Leerboek  der  algemeene  Fotografie.  Part  I.  :  General  Principles.” 

By  W.  H.  Idzerda.  Amsterdam  :  S.  L.  van  Looy. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  on  photography  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  planned  upon  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  present  volume 
aims  at  giving  a  general  review  of  the  principles  of  photography  and 
of  the  many  applications  of  the  camera,  such  as  cinematography, 
astronomy,  photo-micrography.  It  also  contains  a  brief  history  of 
the  early  days  of  photography  from  the  time  of  Schulze'  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  work  of  Fox  Talbot. 

♦ 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Messrs.  Fallowfield  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4  of  their  small  price  lists,  which  deal  respectively  with  the 
plates,  papers,  and  sundries,  mounts  and  albums,  and  chemicals  and 
preparations  obtainable  from  this  firm.  Those  who  do  not  care  for 
the  trouble  of  consulting  a  large  comprehensive  catalogue  when  they 
are  in  need  of  some  particular  description  of  chemical  or  material 
should  procure  these  lists,  which  are  arranged  in  a  manner  very 
easy  for  reference,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  above 
firm  at  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

Uses  of  the  Air-Brush. — There  is  now  a  journal  issued  under 
the  title  “Die  Spritmalerei,”  devoted  to  air-brush  work,  which  gives 
particulars  of  the  many  wrnys  in  which  this  well-known  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  process  may  be  employed.  From  a  perusal  of  some  early  numbers 
if  the  paper,  shown  to  us  by  the  firm  of  The  Airostyle  and  Lithos, 
Ltd.,  makers  of  the  noted  “Airostyle”  air-brush,  we  should  say 
-hat  the  new  journal  will  find  a  ready  welcome  by  users  of  the 
iroces-s,  as  well  as  by  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus.  The  pub- 
isher  is  Otto  Dietrich,  Albrechtstrasse  102,  Steglitz-Berlin,  Germany. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

- -O. - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  July  10. 

inning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Uplawmoor. 
ruth  London  Photographic  Society.  Rambles  round  Rickmansworth. 
louthampton  Camera  Club.  Ramble  to  Fawley. 

It orthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Angmering. 

Tuesday,  July  13. 

irmingham  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  Solihull. 

ackney  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Sale  (Council  Meeting). 

Thursday,  July  15. 

andsworth  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Home  Made  Apparatus. 

- * - 

Commercial  $  legal  intelligence 


Legal,  Notices. — The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Chas. 
[amilto-n  Walker  (carrying  on  business  -at  120a,  High  Street,  Mar- 
late,  with  a  limited  partner,  under  the  style  of  the  High  Street 
hotographic  Company)  is  fixed  for  the  10th  inst.  at  Canterbury, 
he  public  examination  of  the  debtor  will  be  held  on  the  15th  inst. 
Pictorial  Postcard  Failure. — The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors 
E  E.  Alexander,  pictorial  postcard  dealer,  etc.,  of  71,  Southampton 
low,  W.C.,  was  held  on  July  5.  The  liabilities  are  £2,393,  with 
ssets  estimated  at  £1,905  and  classed  as  uncertain,  consisting  mainly 
t  shares  of  E.  Alexander,  Ltd.  According  to  his  statement,  debtor  in 
X)3  entered  into  a  partnership  arrangement  with  Messrs.  G.  and 
^ •  Knight  to  carry  on  the  business  of  fine  art  publishers  under  the 
ime  of  Knight  Bros.,  in  Southampton  Row.  Shortly  afterwards 
sbtor  became  seriously  ill,  and  remaining  so  for  nine  months,  the 
irtnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  -consent.  In  the  latter  part  of 
)04  debtor  became  the  English  agent  for  the  Leipzig  Photographic 
rinting  Co.,  at  71,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  and  so  continued  until 
arch,  1908.  Subsequently  E.  Alexander,  Ltd.,  a  limited  liability 
■mpany,  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000 — £3,000  in  shares  and 
5,000  in  debentures.  Of  these  were  allotted  £1,107  in  shares  and 
2,000  in  debentures.  Under  this  arrangement  debtor  became 


managing  director  of  the  company,  receiving  a  salary  of  £6  a  week 
and  a  weekly  allowance  of  £4  for  expenses.  In  February,  1909,  the 
company  went  into  voluntary  liquidation.  It  was  resolved  bv  the 
creditors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Official  Receiver,  to  appoint 
Mr.  F.  'S.  Salaman  to  wind  up  debtor’s  affairs,  and  also  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  inspection. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Record  Film  Trading  Company,  Ltd.— -Capital  £500,  in  £1  shares 
(150  Preference).  Objects  :  To  adopt  an  agreement  with  P.  Rittener, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  cinematographers, 
manufacturers,  and  exhibitors  of,  and  dealers  in,  pictures,  photo¬ 
graphs,  cinematographs,  etc.  Private  company.  The  first  directors 
are  P.  Rittener  and  L.  Shrapnel.  Qualification,  one  share.  Remunera¬ 
tion,  £6  per  week,  divisible.  Registered  office,  31,  Norfolk  House, 
Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

J.P.  Information  Register,  Ltd.— -Capital  £500,  in  £1  shares. 
Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  advertising  agents,  printers, 
publishers,  newsagents,  merchants,  displayers  of  advertisements, 
photographers,  etc.  Private  company.  The  first  directors  are  not 
named.  Registered  office,  15,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Glasgow. 

Daily  Events,  Company,  Ltd. — Capital  £50,000,  in  £1  shares 
(40,000  Cumulative  Participating  Preference).  Objects  :  To  take  over 
the  business  of  advertising  apparatus,  pictorial  advertisements,  photo¬ 
graphs,  contracts  for  placing  of  cabinets  and  frames  in  hotels,  clubs, 
public-houses,  theatres,  mess-rooms,  and  other  places,  and  contracts 
for  the  display  of  advertisements  in  the  said  cabinets  and  frames,  and 
other  assets  belonging  to  the  Daily  Events  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  of  105-106, 
-Moorgate  (Station  Chambers,  E.C.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with 
the  said  syndicate  and  its  liquidator.  The  signatories  are :  0.  G. 
Browne,  The  Pines,  Kelling  Heath,  Holt,  Norfolk,  75  shares ;  E.  N. 
Trappo-Lomax,  Clayton  Hall,  Accrington,  1  share ;  C.  E.  Constable, 
21,  Carlyle  Mansions,  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W.,  1  share;  W.  D.  Smith, 
73,  Denbigh  (Street,  S.W.,  1  share;  T.  E.  J.  Fitzgerals,  75,  Jermyn 
Street,  (S.W.,  1  share;  J.  H.  M.  Roberts,  31,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton, 
S.W.,  750  shares;  H.  W.  Brown,  1,  Bishopsgate  Churchyard,  E.C., 
750  shares.  Minimum  cash  subscription.  £8,000.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine.  The  first 
are  0.  G.  Browne,  J.  H.  M.  Roberts,  and  H.  W.  Brown.  Qualifica¬ 
tion,  750  shares.  Remuneration,  £100  each  per  annum  (chairman 
£150),  free  of  income  tax.  Registered  office,  256,  Dashwood  House, 
New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

♦ - 

Daos  ana  Dotes. 


The  Photographic  Studio  of  Albert  Wilkes,  the  well-known  Inter¬ 
national  football  player,  who  carries  on  business  as  a  photographer  at 
West  Bromwich,  was  completely  gutted  by  fire  last  week.  Cameras 
and  fittings  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Royal  Institution. — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G., 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Lady  Vic¬ 
toria  A.  Percy,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edmunds,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith, 
K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rowe  were  elected  members. 

Fire  in  Glasgow. — A  fire  broke  out  one  morning  last  week  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Ltd.,  photographers,  at  15,  Gordon 
Street,  Glasgow.  The  scene  of  the  fire  was  the  studio  on  the  top 
flat,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the  roof.  Before  they  were  extin¬ 
guished  the  studio  was  destroyed,  along  with  a  large  number  of 
valuable  negatives  and  thirty  square  feet  of  the  roof.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  £500. 

“  East  Coast  Holidays  '*  is  the  title  of  the  Great  Eastern  Com¬ 
pany’s  latest  handbook,  and  those  intending  to  spend  their  holiday 
in  this  part  of  England  should  not  fail  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
copy.  Whilst  dealing  with  all  the  holiday  resorts  on  the  East  Coast, 
special  prominence  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  less  known  dis¬ 
tricts,  also  to  the  districts  around  Cromer  and  to  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
The  information  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  including 
such  items  as  the  railway  service,  cost  of  journey,  names  of  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  etc.,  excursions  by  road  or  rail,  a  list  of  golf  links, 
and  particulars  of  the  facilities  for  fishing  and  yachting.  The  book 
contains  a  number  of  illustrations  in  colour,  together  with  maps  of 
the  various  districts  dealt  with,  these  latter  being  clearly  printed, 
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with  the  routes  of  the  railway,  motor  omnibus  service,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  roads  distinctly  indicated.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London, 

Eastman’s  Non-Inflammable  Film. — The  “  Kinematograph 
Weekly”  publishes  the  following  report,  on  the  new  Kodak  “non¬ 
flam  ”  film,  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe 
Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles,  of 
South  Amboy,  N.J  :  — 

“  Two  samples  of  picture  films,  one  plain  and  the  other  printed, 
were  received  from  the  manufacturer,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  .Material  has  the  same  appearance  as  the 
ordinary  celluloid  film,  but  has  an  odour  resembling  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride. 

“  Material  when  held  directly  in  flame  ignites  with  difficulty  and 
burns  much  more  slowly  than  the  ordinary  film.  It  was  found  by 
holding  film  in  path  of  sparks  from  an  induction  coil  that  it  was 
a  much  better  insulator  than  the  regular  celluloid  film.  With  appara¬ 
tus  here,  it  was  impossible  to  make  sparks  penetrate  the  film  without 
starting  spark  on  edge  of  film  and  letting  it  work  into  the  centre 
of  the  sheet  gradually.  In  this  way  a  series  of  holes  would  be  melted 
or  burned  into  the  film,  but  no  flame  or  ignition  of  body  of  film 
occurred.  With  regular  film  from  the  same  maker  sparks  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  film  at  any  idace,  and  a  succession  of  sparks  in  same  place 
invariably  ignites  the  film. 

“  When  gradually  heated  the  film  swells  up,  melts,  and  finally 
turns  black,  but  does  not  ignite,  even  at  a  temperature  of  400 
degrees  -C.  This  film  is  evidently  practically  free  from  fire  risks.” 

Holidays  in  Ireland. — The  latest  additions  to  the  popular  series 
of  holiday  booklets  published  by  the  Health  Resorts  Development 
Association,  29,  John  iStreet,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.,  are 
devoted  to  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Ireland,  and  deal  with  the 
towns  and  surrounding  districts  of  Cork,  Enniskillen,  Kingstown, 
Londonderry,  Portrush,  and  Yougha-1.  These  little  guide  books,  like 
those  previously  issued  by  the  association,  are  abundantly  illustrated 
and  contain  much  useful  information,  both  topographical  and  his¬ 
torical  in  character.  Copies  may  be  obtained  post  free  by  addressing 
a  postcard  application  to  the  respective  Town  Clerks. 

The  (Scottish  Salon.  — It  is  a  custom  of  the  -Scottish  Salon,  initiated 
at  the  opening  exhibition,  to  ask  one  or  two  “  foreigners  ”  to  send 
representative  collections  of  their  work.  The  workers  invited  for 
the  1910  -Salon,  to  be  opened  at  Dundee  in  January  next,  are  Charles 
Job,  who  is  sending  a  collection  of  twenty-four  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  Brothers  Hofmeister,  who  will  be  represented  by  six  of  their 
large  “canvases.” 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — Thursday, 
July  22,  has  been  set  apart  by  the  above  association  for  the  showing 
of  lantern  slides  made  upon  the  various  colour-screen  plates  that 
are  now  obtainable,  and  visitors  will  upon  this  evening  find  a  hearty 
welcome  awaiting  them  at  the  meeting  rooms  at  the  Apple  Tree 
and  Mitre,  30,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
and  are  invited  to  bring  any  slides  that  they  may  have  made  upon 
the  plates  mentioned,  as  the  association  wish  the  evening  to  be  not 
only  a  show  of  this  class  of  work  but  also  an  instructive  one. 

Photographs  by  the  “Regina”  Arc  Lamp. — A  competition  has 
recently  been  held  by  the  Regina  Arc  Lamp  Works,  -Siilz,  Cologne, 
Germany,  the  awards  taking  the  shape  of  apparatus  and  cash  prizes. 
The  awards  were  made  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Emmerich,  of  Munich,  Ernst 
Ohio,  of  Cologne,  Herr  Lichtenberg,  of  Osnabruck,  and  J.  Rose- 
meyer,  of  Cologne.  The  following  is  the  list  of  awards,  the  judges 
being  guided  in  th-eir  decisions  by  technical  quality,  in  which  there 
were  the  least  signs  of  the  fact  of  artificial  illumination  having 
been  employed  : — First  prize — Julius  Thomson,  iSonderburg,  2 
Regina  Studio  Lamps  ;  second  prize — -Eugene  Coubilliers,  'Cologne.. 
Hohenstaufenring  36,  1  Regina  Studio  Lamp  or  Printing  Table  and 
100  marks  cash ;  third  prize— jE.  O.  Hoppe,  London,  W.,  8,  Mar 
gravine  Gardens,  Baron’s  Court,  1  Regina  Printing  Table ;  fourth 
prize — Messrs.  -Spalte  and  Kluge,  Augsburg,  £5  cash  ;  fifth  prize — 
Felix  Korb,  Crimitschau,  £3  cash  ;  sixth  prize — 'Arthur  Schneider, 
Miinchen,  J’horwaldsenstr,  £1  10s.  Although  the  number  o-f  ex¬ 
hibits  sent  in  was  not  great,  the  Regina  Works  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  submitted  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture,  considering  the  short  time  during  which  the 


studio  lamp  has  been  available.  The  Regina  lamp,  it  may  be  inert-  - 
tioned,  is  an  enclosed  arc  of  special  pattern  and  portability,  and  the  I 
makers  claim  that  the  apparatus  allows  of  photographs  being  made 
with  effect  quite  equal  to  daylight ;  the  lamp,  too,  is  extremely  simple  ] 
in  manipulation.  We  understand  that  further  competitions  are  to  I 
be  arranged  by  the  Regina  Works,  while  the  prints  which  have  been  i 
entered  for  the  present  competition  are  being  exhibited  at  the  stall 
of  the  Regina  Company  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  Dresden.  | 

Gevaert  Papers. — An  error  crept  into  the  parargraph  in  our  issue  1 
of  the  25th  ult.  in  reference  to  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Gevaert  factory  is  solely  supplied  with  raw  paper 
by  the  factory  of  Schoeller.  Messrs.  Gevaert  and  Co.  advise  us  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  their  arrangements  allow  of  them  ! 
purchasing  raw  .stock  from  other  sources,  both  in  France  and  I 
Germany. 


Correspondence, 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  bp 
our  correspondents. 

%•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  SPEED  NUMBERS  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  various  discrepancies  which  Mr.  Biermann  alludes  i 
to  will  not  cease  even  if  a  standardised  speed  test  is  agreed  upon  by 
all  makers.  Accuracy  can  only  be  attained  if  each  batch  of  plates  j 
is  marked  from  an  actual  test  of  that  particular  batch.  This  is  not  ’ 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  makers  who  follow  the  nonsensical  plan  of 
advertising  that  their  plates  are  the  most  rapid  on  the  market,  for  i 
in  actual  practice  it  would  be  sometimes  one  maker  and  sometimes  ' 
another  who  would  have  the  highest  markings  on  their  boxes  if  the 
tests  were  actually  made  on  a  uniform  system. 

The  firms  who  sell  exposure  meters  obviously  cannot  attempt  to  | 
test  every  batch  turned  out  by  a  maker,  and  can  do  no  more  than  ' 
test  them  at  reasonable  intervals  and  give  approximate  information. 

At  present,  while  there  are  a  few  makers  who  mark  actual  batch 
tests  on  the  boxes,  the  great  majority  -simply  put  an  approximate 
number  on  the  box,  which  stands  unaltered  through  the  variations 
of  different  batches  and  changes  of  emulsion  makers. 

I  have  had  two  different  boxes  of  the  same  brand  bearing  the  same 
speed  numbers,  one  of  which,  on  careful  H.  and  D.  test,  proved  to 
be  double  the  speed  of  the  other.  I  have  known  a  firm  change  their 
emulsion  maker,  and  one  of  their  brands  becomes  suddenly  quite 
different  in  speed  and  in  character,  without  there  being  any  indicatioi 
on  the  box  of  any  change.  It  is  obvious  that  the  speed  cards  o  I 
different  meter  makers  cannot  possibly  agree  under  such  conditions  ^ 

Even  suppose  they  are  dealing  with  a  plate  accurately  marked  by  t  J 
standardised  speed  test  which  the  meter  makers  have  also  adopted: 
the  average  speed  number  of  the  particular  brand  is  300.  The  one 
meter  firm  gets  hold  of  a  batch  marked  280,  and  as  this  comes 
within  the  250  group,  he  quotes  it  at  that  speed.  The  other  meter  | 
firm  gets  hold  of  a  batch  marked  320,  and  as  this  comes  within  thej 
350  group  he  quotes  it  as  such,  and  at  once  some  one  shows  up  by  j 
comparison  the  supposed  inaccuracy  of  their  quotations. 

Hereford,  July  3.  Alfred  Watkins. 


INTENSIFICATION  MARKIN  GS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  “Kent,”  that  his 
remarks  seem  to  apply  to  negatives  intensified  after  developing  before 
drying.  For  the  most  part  mine  are  intensified  afterwards,  as  aftei 
intensification  with  me  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  an- 
disposed  to  think  that  my  trouble  partly  arises  from  the  water  ofi 
chalky  soil;  it  certainly  is  not  caused  through  such  carelessness  a: 
“A.  F.”  suggests,  and  the  marks  are  not  removable  by  hypo.  -1 
have  tried  after  a  long  soak  in  plain  water  and  shorter  one  in  acic 
water  with  a  little  improvement,  but.  success,  is  not.  yet  attained. 

Prof. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

**  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  -portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London ,  17.(7.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  r'  the  writers  are  given. 

**  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

3hotographs  Registered 

f.  Ramsden,  63,  Granby  Street,  Leicester.  Six  Photographs  of  Miss  Nellie  Wilson; 
Photograph  of  Miss  Olive  Carson;  Tivo  Photographs  of  Miss  J.  Fletcher ; 
Photograph  of  Miss  Ethel  Shipley. 

N.  Rochard,  3,  Honey  Street,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  Photograph,  a  Group  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk 
reading  Address  on  steps  of  Assizes  Court,  Mountfolly,  Bodmin,  June  8,  1909. 

3.  B.  Hughes,  28,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  Ireland.  Photograph  of  the  Most  licv. 
Dr.  O'Callaghan,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

?.  B.  Webster,  141a,  Stockport  Road,  Levenshulme,  Manchester.  Three  Photo¬ 
graphs :  Mew  Mills  Toicn  Hall;  St.  Mary’s  Road  and  Church,  New  Mills  ;  and 
Few  Mills  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

Pairing  Lenses. — I  have  two  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson  Jy-plate 
R.R.  lenses.  The  focus  of  one  is  7.32  inches,  that  of  the  other 
7.35  inches.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Column  what  foci  supplementary  lenses  I  must  add  to  the 
two  R.R.’s  to  make  them  both  5  inches  focus  so  as  to  use  them 
for  stereoscopic  work  ? — W.  H.  R. 

The  7.32  inches  lens  would  require  a  supplementary  lens  of  about 
13.62  inches  focus  and  the  other  one  of  about  13.57  inches  focus, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  right  foci  with  absolute 
accuracy,  and  you  will  probably  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  supple¬ 
mentary  lenses  that  will  exactly  suit.  If  each  of  your  lenses  is 
exactly  symmetrical,  as  an  R.R.  should  be,  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  change  the  glasses.  Use  those  now  belonging  to  one  objec¬ 
tive  as  the  two  back  lenses  and  those  belonging  to  the  other  as  the 
two  front  lenses.  You  should  then  have  a  pair  sufficiently  alike. 
Of  course,  only  two  lenses  need  be  changed,  the  front  lens  of  one 
objective  changing  places  with  the  back  lens  of  the  other.  You 
can  then  add  a  14-inch  (or  2.75  D)  supplementary  lens  to  each 
objective  to  reduce  the  focal  length  to  about  5  inches. 

Photograph  on  Watch  Case. — Having  seen  some  time  ago  a  photo¬ 
graph  printed  on  the  inside  of  a  watch-case,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  idea  how  the  process  is  done.  It 
was  on  a  gold  ground,  without  any  paper  support,  being  the  same 
colour  as  the  gold,  and  looking  more  like  a  toned  bromide 
Whether  it  was  burnt  in  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  it  would  not  wash 
off  with  hot  water.  Does  this  work  need  special  apparatus?  If 
so,  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? — E.  H.  Higgin. 

First  prepare  the  following  :  — 

No.  1.  Plain  collodion,  of  a  tough  character...  1  oz. 


Venice  turpentine .  20  drops. 

Castor  oil  . 10  drops. 

'Spirit  of  camphor  .  2  drops. 


The  above  will  require  thinning  with  ether  and  alcohol — about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each,  according  to  the  viscosity  of  the 
collodion. 

No.  2. — Take  the  white  of  one  egg,  remove  the  germ,  and  put 
into  a  bottle  with  2  ozs.  of  water  and  3  drops  of  liquor  ammonia 
and  shake  well  for  a  few  minutes. 

No.  3. — A  bottle  of  Zapon  enamel,  “No.  103.”  T  his  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Frederick  Crane  Chemical  Co.,  22,  Newhall 
Street,  Birmingham,  at  Is.  the  bottle. 

Having  made  a  glossy  vignetted  C.C.  print  of  the  subject,  this  is 
toned,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  as  usual.  -It  is  then  flowed  over 
with  No.  1,  just  as  in  varnishing  a  negative.  This  strengthens  the 
film  for  the  next  stages.  The  face  of  the  print  is  then  well  gone 
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over  with  Higgins  or  other  thick  mountant,  laid  face  down  on  clean 
glass  and  well  squeegeed  down,  being  then  allowed  to  dry.  To 
transfer  to  the  watch-case  or  other  article,  the  glass  plate  bearing 
the  print  is  dipped  into  warm  (not  hot)  water,  and  when  the  paper 
softens  the  latter  is  removed  by  rubbing,  re-dipping  in  the  water 
two  or  three  times  as  necessary.  The  paper  is  rubbed  away  only 
from  those  parts  of  the  print  which  are  to  appear  on  the  article, 
this  leaves  a  margin  of  paper  which  supports  the  delicate  collodion 
film.  W  hen  the  area  has  thus  been  cleared  of  paper  the  plate  is 
pfit  in  very  hot  water  when  the  film  separates.  It  is  dried 
and  then  cut  off  from  the  paper  frame  on  which  it  finds  itself,  and 
trimmed  to  isize.  The  surface  of  the  article  is  now  flowed  over 
with  No.  2,  the  picture  immediately  pressed  down  on  it,  and,  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  flowed  over  with  No.  3  and  allowed  to  dry. 

Painting  Backgrounds. — Can  you  give  me  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  painting  of  backgrounds  for  studio  ?  I  have  been  using 
vegetable  black  and  white  lead,  with  gold  size  and  turps,  upon 
unbleached  calico  previously  sized.  My  difficulties  are  :  (1)  That 
the  colour  sets  too  quickly,  not  allowing  sufficient  time  to  blend 
the  various  shades  together.  (2)  The  colour  dries  several  shades 
lighter  than  when  in  the  wet  state,  and  also  rubs  off  a  little  when 
dry.  Can  you  inform  me  how  to 'mix  a  paint  (giving  quantities) 
that  will  dry  a  matt  surface  without  the  above  difficulties? — 
Smudger. 

You  are  evidently  using  too  much  turps  or  not  enough  gold 
size.  Add  more  black  until  the  colour  dries  to  the  right  shade  and 
then  add  gold  size  or  reduce  the  turps  until  the  colour  remains 
fast.  We  cannot  give  exact  proportions.  The  only  way  is  to  try 
the  mixture  and  vary  it  until  it  gives  the  effect  you  want.  You 
would  probably  find  it  easier  to  manipulate  a  water  paint,  mixed 
with  ordinary  size  alone,  in  place  of  the  gold  size  and  turps. 

Mountant. — 'Can  you  please  give  me  some  information  upon  making 
up  a  dextrine  mountant  that  will  keep  well.  We  make  it  according 
to  the  “  Almanac  ”  formulae,  but  when  left  in  the  pots  the  surface 
gets  quite  hard  and  dry,  almost  brittle  and  homy,  whereas  a 
jar  of  patent  mountant,  evidently  much  the  same,  is  not  affected 
by  air  like  this.  What  can  we  put  in  ours  to  keep  it  usable,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  fairly  stiff  and  thick? — -S.  E. 

We  have  found  that  the  commercial  pastes  also  get  very  hard 
as  the  water  evaporates.  Most  probably  you  are  using  too  little 
water  in  the  first  instance  and  so  producing  too  stiff  a  paste.  Over¬ 
heating  or  boiling  will  also  account  for  a  considerable  loss  of  water 
and  cause  the  paste  to  dry  very  rapidly.  We  cannot  suggest  any 
better  addition  than  a  little  more  water. 

Worried. — (1)  We  do  not  think  fading  is  due  to  keeping  the  gold 
and  acetate  in  the  one  stock  solution,  nevertheless  it  is  best  not  to 
keep  in  this  way,  as  the  gold  is  more  likely  to  be  thrown  down.  It 
is  preferable  to  keep  in  separate  stock  solutions,  which  should  be 
mixed  24  hours  before  use.  (2)  Imperfect  fixation  it  is  the  most 
likely  of  the  causes  you  name.  Your  procedure  is  quite  correct 
Do  you  use  plenty  of  fixer  and  keep  prints  constantly  on  the  move 
in  this  bath?  (3)  We  can  hardly  believe  that  any  atmosphere 
which  you  would  tolerate  in  your  reception  room  would  be  sul 
phurous  enough  to  affect  prints.  Gold  and  sulphocyanide  will  keep 
in  single  solution  for  some  time — not  indefinitely — but  it  is  best  to 
keep  separate  and  mix  two  hours  before  use. 

F.  G.  Christopher. — We  can  only  advise  you  to  go  to  a  dealer  ait 
old  furniture  and  curios,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  towns. 
You  could  possibly  dispose  to  some  other  photographer  by  an 
advertisement  in  our  columns. 

W.  J.  B.  T.  (Calcutta). — The  paragraph  you  refer  to  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  April  2  last,  page  261. 

Making  Backgrounds. — Would  you  please  give  me  the  information 
required  for  repainting  photographic  backgrounds  in  distemper 
and  flatted  oil?  (1)  Where  I  can  get  the  canvas  or  linen?  (2) 
The  strength  and  material  used  for  distemuer?  (3)  Ditto  for 
flatted  oil?  (4)  Which  is  preferable  and  the  easiest  to  work?  5) 
The  tools  usually  required  ?  I  do  a  good  deal  of  picture  drawing 
and  painting,  and  would  like  to  do  my  own  grounds. — Colour 
Artist. 

(1)  At  any  large  drapers,  under  the  name  of  unbleached  sheeting. 
(2,  3,  5)  We  cannot  spare  space  in  this  column  to  give  full  working 
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details,  Tut  it'  you  refer  to  our  issues  of  February  1  and  March  1, 

1907,  you  will  find  full  working  details  of  both  methods.  (4) 
Flatted  oil  is  the  most  durable,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  easy, 
for  a  novice  to  work.  The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company, 
Maidenhead,  supply  colours  ready  for  use  of  different  tints,  and 
they  are  very  good. 

Burnisher. — -I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  the  bar  of  my  burnisher  ground  and  polished.  The  bar 
is  hollow,  and  this  causes  the  photographs  to  stop  halfway  through, 
which  results  in  a  mark  across  them. — W.  Rudland. 

The  best  way  will  be  to  send  the  bar  to  the  makers  of  the 
burnisher,  or  to  those  who  supplied  it  to  you ;  either  will  do  the 
needful. 

Lens  Query. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects?  (1)  I  sent  to  a  second-hand  dealer’s  for  a  6in.  focus  cabinet 
portrait  lens,  and  they  sent  me  one  on  approval.  It  bears  the 
name  G.  Fleming,  198,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  the 
diameter  is  ^m.  There  are  no  stops ;  it  takes  13ft.  from  the 
sitter  to  get  a  full  length.  Can  you  tell  me  what  focus  it  is,  and 
can  I  have  stops  made  for  it?  If  so,  where?  as  I  find  it  does  not 
give  head  and  shoulders  so  sharp  as  I  should  like,  also  particulars 
as  to  price  and  quality  of  lens,  and  what  it  is  most  suitable  for  ? 

(2)  Where  can  I  get  an  iron  stamp  made  to  stamp  plate-sunk 
mounts? — Anxious. 

Fleming  was  not  a  maker  of  lenses,  but  a  photographic  dealei 
in  New  Oxford  Street  some  forty  or  more  years  ago.  You  must 
not  expect  a  portrait  lens  of  6in.  focus,  made  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  to  cover  cabinet  size  to  the  edges.  As  you  have  the  instrument 
on  approval  you  can  see,  by  trial,  if  it  answers  your  purpose,  and 
if  not  return  it  to  the  dealer.  (2)  Such  houses  as  Fallowfield’s, 
Houghtons,  or  the  like,  will  supply  the  stamp,  or  any  die-sinker 
will  make  you  one. 

Various  Queries. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  (1)  whether  there 
is  a  temporary  studio  made  up  of  canvas  and  glass  to  be  had 
anywhere  ?  Does  anybody  sell  such  a  thing,  and  what  is  about 
the  price  of  same  In  small  size?  (2)  II  have  a  large  lens  in  my 
studio  camera,  with  Waterhouse  stops;  there  is  a  screw  to  separate 

w  one  lens  from  the  other.  What  is  the  use  or  effect  of  moving  same 
further  or  nearer  to  one  another?  (3)  How  to  vignette  a  cabinet 
bust  direct  on  plate.  (4)  How  to  get  a  distant  part  of  a  stieet  view 
clear  and  print  even  with  near  part  of  the  camera.  I  get  the  sides 
of  negative  very  dark,  printing  quickly,  the  middle  part  rather 
diffused,  and  printing  slowly,  although  I  use  good  lens  (Goerz), 
f  4.8,  I  stop  it  down  to  // 11  or  //16.  (5)  Will  sulphocyanide  bath 

keep  long,  or  does  it  require  to  me  made  fresh  every  time?— 
Poroyson. 

(1)  We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  makes  studios  of  canvas  and 
glass.  You  will  find  the  addresses  of  some  who  make  ordinary 
studios  in  our  advertisement  columns.  (2)  To  diffuse  the  focus, 
the  greater  the  separation  the  softer  will  be  the  definition.  (3)  This 
may  be  done  by  interposing  a  white  screen,  with  a  serrated  open¬ 
ing,  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera.  The  size  of  the  opening 
and  its  distances  from  the  sitter  is  a  matter  for  experiment.  (4) 
Probably  you  are  using  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  to  cover  the 
plate.  Try  using  smaller  stops.  (5)  It  is  best  to  make  up  a 
fresh  bath  an  hour  or  two  before  use.  This  is  no  trouble  if  you 
keep  the  sulphocyanide  as  a  stock  solution. 

Retouching  (Reply  to  “A.  R.  B.  K.”). — Your  retouching  tells  that 
experien:e  is  defective;  the  touch  is  much  too  minute  and  mean 
for  the  nature  of  the  study.  This  head  should  be  boldly  treated 
and  the  likeness  fully  respected.  Note  how  you  have  filled  in  the 
wrinkles  of  brow — much  too  radical  an  alteration  and  unjustifiable. 
You  have  the  making  of  a  good  retoucher  in  you,  but  need  careful 
guidance  at  this  stage  of  your  progress. 

Studio  Query. — -(1)  I  am  enclosing  a  plan  of  a  bungalow  I  have  taken. 

By  its  help  could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  utilising 
it  for  portraiture  studio — viz.,  what  method  of  curtaining  to 
employ  and  what  source  of  light  to  use  and  which  to  block  out? 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  glass  except  the  alcove,  and  one  of  the 
ends  has  also  a  glass  side  to  within  6ft.  of  the  floor.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  what  focus  lens  on  a  half-plate  camera  should  be 
employed  for  portraiture.  I  want  to  approximate  as  near  profes¬ 
sional  results  as  possible.  (2)  Can  you  tell  me  what  paper  is  used  | 


for  enlargements  by  the  newspaper  press  illustration  agencies'.'  I 
cannot  secure  the  same  contrasting  results  that  they  do — pure  1 
blacks  and  whites.  What  developer  should  I  use,  and  is  there  a 
special  bromide  paper  made  for  this  work?  I  presume  the  prints  : 
are  burnished  to  secure  the  high  glaze. — A.  Thor  burn. 

(1)  We  are  afraid  that  we  are  not  quite  clear  with  regard  to  the  i 
sketch.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  will  have  little  but  a  top  light. 
However,  we  should  think  that  the  best  way  will  be  to  place  the  I 
sitter  at  the  iS.W.  end  of  the  room  and  stop  off  the  light  there 
for  about  6ft  of  the  roof,  and  then  use  curtains  and  screens,  in 
order  to  convert  the  top  light  as  much  as  possible  into  a  side  one. 
We  are  unable  to  advise  you  further  from  the  sketch.  A  suitable 
lens,  as  you  have  a  good  length,  would  be  a  portrait  one  of  about 
12  in.  focus.  (2)  A  glossy  bromide  paper  is  what  is  generally  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  will  be  glossy  enough.  Better  employ 
the  developer  recommended  by  the  makers,  but  avoid  over¬ 
exposure  if  you  require  great  vigour. 

C.  James.— We  cannot  trace  having  received  your  query  until  now. 
We  will  reply  next  week,  but  such  formulae  are  naturally  kept 
secret,  as  far  as  possible. 

Ferrotype  Camera.— I  want  to  take  one-inch  circular  as  well  as 
quarter-plates  by  means  of  one  ferrotype  camera.  Do  you  know 
of  such  an  instrument  at  home  or  abroad  to  suit  this  double  pur¬ 
pose?  I  have  tried  Billcliff  (Manchester)  and  Fallowfield  (London). 
— Ferrotype. 

We  do  not  know  of  such  an  article  being  obtainable,  if  not  from 
these  two  sources. 

A.  Nicolson. — We  have  looked  back  two  months,  but  cannot  find 
the  advertisement  you  mention. 

Registered  Photographs. — 1.  Where  can  we  get  a  list  of  all  photo¬ 
graphs  registered  during  last  month  !  2.  Re  the  list  gi\  en  week  byl 

week  in  Journal,  is  this  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  registered 
photos,  or  only  photographs  registered  by  your  publishers,  Henry 
Greenwood  and  Co.  ? — Doubtful. 

Only  at  Stationers’  Hall.  For  a  fee  of  one  shilling  the  register* 
may  be  examined.  2.  Only  those  sent  to  our  publishers  foi 
registration. 

B.  p> — They  are  made  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House 
Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

Anxious. — Usually  the  higher  the  better  up  to  15ft.  or  so.  In  you 
case  you  should  try  and  average  10ft.  It  is  placed  to  one  sid 
and  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  sitter.  The  usual  diffusing  screaj 
of  muslin  is  placed  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  lamp. 

Teacher  of  Retouching.— Could  you,  through  the  medium  of  you; 
columns,  give  me  the  address  of  the  secretary  or  headmastei  c 
the  London  School  of  Photography,  or  refer  me  to  the  best  mean 
of  finding  out  where  to  apply  for  a  post  as  teacher  of  retouching? 


Query.  [ 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer,  Photographic  School,  Regent  Street  Pol 
technic,  W.,  is  the  most  likely  person  to  be  able  to  make  u 
of  your  services.  I 

Photogravure.— Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Road,  E.( 
supply  copper  plates  for  the  process  of  photogravure.  Zi 
plates  are  no  good  for  the  process,  since  the  softness  of  the  mei 
prevents  more  than  a  very  few  impressions  being  taken. 

*  *  NOTICE  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  cure  received  sub] e< 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  ins  a 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appea/rs 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper.  _ _  _ 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Photographic’  Convention.  We  publish  thite,  week  the  papers 
on  stereoscopic  photography  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  and  on 
‘‘High  Power  Telephotography,”  by  Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  read 
before  the  Convention  on  the  8th  inst.  (P.  549.) 

The,  .key  to  the  group  presented  as  a  supplement  with  last  week’s 
“  B.J.”  is  given  on  page  554. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Convention 
for  next  year’s  meeting  to  be  held  at  Scarborough.  (P.  545.) 

That  art  is  inborn  and  that  the  life  work  of  the  artist  lies  in  per¬ 
fecting  his  technique  are  two  opinions  on  this  much-discussed  ques¬ 
tion  which  apparently  we  do  not  share  with  Mr.  Snowden  Ward, 
whose  recent  address  before  the  Convention  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  on  page  547. 

The  really  pressing  need  of  photographic  record  work  lies,  we 
think,  in  the  housing  and  arrangement  of  the  photographs  which  have 
been  and  will  be  made.  (P.  548.) 

A  last  reminder  of  the  invitation  being  made  through  our  columns 
by  Messrs.  Speaight  for  photographers  to  visit  the  exhibition  now 
being  held  at  157,  New  Bond  Street,  appears  on  this  page.'  A  note 
on  some  new  photographs  recently  added  to  thiis  exhibition  of  “  Fair 
Children  ”  appears  on  page  558. 

The  whole  secret  of  regularity  in  sulphide  toning;  is  contained, 
according  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  the  well-known  enlarger,  in  making  a 
[  perfect  bromide  in  the  first  instance.  (P.  546.) 

We  draw  attention  to  the  disastrous  effects  upon  P.O.P.  prints  of 
an  impure  isample  of  alum.  (P.  545.) 

A  very  interesting  example  of  the  commercial  utility  of  the  tele¬ 
photo  lens  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  issue  of  “  T.  Q.”  (P.  546.) 

A  contributor,  Mr.  D.  Berlin,  offers  some  practical  hints  on  the 
repair  of  printing  frames.  (P.  556.) 

One  of  the  advertising  papers  has  recently  commented  upon  the 
absence  of  even  occasional  advertising  bv  photographer®  in  the  daily 
press.  (P.  546.) 

Rush  work  in  photo-engraving,  lithographic  processes  for  poster 
vork  and  sensitisers  for  collodion  emulsion  are  topics  dealt  with 
j  under  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes.”  (P.  557.). 

A  German  chemist  has  patented  the  use  of  an  acid  bath  for  destroy- 
inS  the  red-sensitiveness  of  panchromatic  plates  prior  to  develop¬ 
ment.  (P.  546.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Next  Year’s  As  decided  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
Convention.  ing  0f  the  Photographic  Convention, 
held  on  Monday  in  last  week,  the  place  for  the  1910  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Scarborough.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Council  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  was  unanimously  elected 
president.  Mr.  Bingley,  who  is  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth 
and  residence,  has  been  one  of  the  most  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Convention,  and  his  sustained  and  unostentatious 
work  in  record  and  architectural  photography  has  been 
steadily  carried  on  for  many  years  past.  “  A  conventioner 
for  the  Convention  ”  has  been  a  P.C.U.K.  watchword,  and 
in  electing  Mr.  Bingley  to  the  presidency  for  the  Scar¬ 
borough  meeting  the  members  have  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  no  one  perhaps  has  a  more  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  district  and  of  its  photographic  possibilities 
than  their  president. 

*  *  * 

The  Speaight  In  reference  to  the  visit  which  Messrs. 
Exhibition.  Speaight  are  asking  photographers  to 
pay  to  their  gallery  on  July  21,  from  6  to  8  p.m.,  we  learn 
that  the  president  and  officers  of  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  prominent 
photographers  in  the  West  End  of  London  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  will  take  this  opportunity  of  forgathering  with 
their  colleagues.  Messrs.  Speaight  have  issued  no  invita¬ 
tions  except  a  general  one  through  our  own  columns,  so 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  again  that  admission  is 
simply  by  presentation  of  visiting  card,  or,  in  the  case  of 
photographers’  assistants,  by  presentation  of  the  employer’s 
card.  The  invitation  is  extended  to  photographers  and 
their  assistants  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  gather¬ 
ing  which  will  not  be  without  its  importance  for  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  will  be  brought  together  at  157,  Xew 
Bond  Street.  Any  foreign  photographers  who  may  now  be 
in  London  are  also  invited  to  be  present. 

*  *  * 

Impure  Alum  Alum  is  one  of  the  numerous  chemicals 
a.nd  P.O.P.  used  by  photographers  that  is  seldom 

Prints.  under  suspicion  of  producing  evil  effects, 

and  therefore  one  the  purity  of  ’rt’hich  is 
seldom  considered.  We  have,  however,  recently  come 
across  a  sample  of  alum  that  proves  this  confidence  to  be 
misplaced.  A  correspondent  sent  us  a  sample  taken  from 
a  hundredweight  of  powdered  alum  recently  purchased  by 
him,  and  also  a  specimen  of  a  P.O.P.  print  submitted  in 
the  usual  way  to  a  hardening  bath  prepared  from  this 
alum.  The  result  was  a  very  strong  reduction  of  the 
image,  all  detail  in  the  high-lights  having  been  destroyed. 
We  tried  the  sample  with  similar  results.  It  served  as  a 
|  reducer,  and  also  altered  the  colour  of  a  P.O.P.  print 
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toned  in  the  gold  and  sulphocyanide  bath,  while  it  almost 
destroyed  another  print  that  had  been  toned  in  a  combined 
bath.  No  such  effects  are,  of  course,  produced  by  pure 
alum,  whether  that  be  ammonia  or  potash.  Ammonia  iron 
alum  does,  however,  have  this  effect,  and  testing  showed 
that  this  bad  sample  was  simply  loaded  with  iron  com¬ 
pounds.  It  contains  both  potassium  and  ammonia  alum, 
while  the  presence  of  the  iron  no  doubt  shows  that  it  had 
never  been  properly  purified.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  is 
.advisable  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  alum  samples. 
There  may  not  be  many  as  bad  as  this  one,  but  any  sample 
that  has  not  been  properly  purified  by  the  manufacturers 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  similar  effect  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  iron  exists  in  both  the  ferrous  and  ferric 
state,  and  no  doubt  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  reducing 
effect  is  due.  Pure  alum  gives  no  indication  of  iron,  but 
in  the  early  stages  of  manufacture  large  quantities  of  iron 
salts  are  present,  and  have  to  be  removed.  Their  presence 
in  the  commercial  article  shows  that  the  alum  is  of  excep¬ 
tionally  bad  quality,  and  quite  unfit  for  photographic 
purposes. 

■X- 

Snapshotting  Like  a  boy  with  a  new  watch,  as  the 
“in  Camera.”  saying  goes,  a  Paddington  Councillor, 
in  the  pride  of  possession  of  a  hand-camera,  must  needs 
take  it  with  him  to  the  meeting,  and  commence  to  mark 
down  his  fellow-members.  What  is  the  strange  passion 
that  impels  the  hand-camera  worker?  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  combination  of  two  factors  :  the  first,  that  fatal  ease 
in  pressing  the  button,  which  makes  the  fingers  itch  for 
action,  and  second,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  cries, 
“  I  must  have  that  ”  to  everything.  In  the  Councillor’s 
case  it  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  Mayor  was  cheeked, 
a  solicitor  sought  and  consulted,  excitement  and  disorder 
involved,  an  hour  and  a  half  of  public  time  wasted,  the 
police  called  in,  and  finally  the  camera  man  forcibly  re- 
moved  by  two  beadles  and  the  mayor’s  marshal,  before 
the  police  arrived.  The  last  episode  would  have  made  a 
■capital  subject.  Of  course,  we  do  not  hear  the  photo¬ 
graphic  martyr’s  side  of  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the 
Paddington  Councillors  are  in  fact  irresistible  as  subject 
matter,  in  which,  case  we  can  understand  their  efforts  to 
fend  off  the  fusillade,  while  we  sympathise  with  the 
■operator  in  the  fruitlessness  of  his  valiant  attempts  and 
deeply  laid  plots. 

*  *  * 

Developing  _  A  recent  German  patent  granted  to  It. 
PUitesr0ma*iC  ^rayn  describes  the  use  of  an  acid  bath 
or  acid  developer  for  the  treatment  of 
red-sensitive  plates  prepared  with  dyes,  such  as  pina- 
chromes,  which  are  decolourised  by  acids.  This  has  for 
its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  red-sensitiveness  of  the 
plate  after  exposure,  and  is  on  the  lines  of  the  acid 
diamidophenol  developer  which  has  been  stated  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  same  result,  although  some  experimenters 
have  failed  to  find  that  it  does  behave  in  this  way.  If 
the  process  recommended  by  Krayn  be  that  mentioned  in 
the  patent  speciff cation,  namely  the  use  of  a  per  cent, 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid  before  development  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  or  the  addition  of  acid  to  the  developer  itself, 
it  is  possible  that  the  stronger  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
able  to  effect  a  more  complete  action  than  that  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid. 

*  *  * 

Photographers’  Under  the  title  of  “  The  Sun  Artist’s 
Advertisements  Opportunity,”  a  recent  issue  of 
“  Printers’  Ink,”  the  little  journal  of  advertising  issued  by 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Benson,  Limited,  of  Kingsway  Hall,  London, 
W.C.,  remarks  upon  the  almost  complete  absence  of  por¬ 


trait  photographers’  advertisements  in  the  daily  press.  ' 
Our  contemporary’s  comments  are  suggested  by  a  recent  1 
illustrated  article  in  the  “  Chronicle  ”  on  a  lady  photo¬ 
grapher’s  work,  and  it  is  led  to  suggest  the  forms  which  1 
advertisements  of  a  firm  of  popular  photographers  might  | 
take — such  as  notes  on  the  kind  of  clothes  to  wear,  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  ultra-fashionable  attire  now 
existing — for  example,  the  present  combination  of  Direc-  1 
toire  clothes  and  beehive  hats — which  give  a  date  to  the 
photograph  and  appear  grotesque  in  a  year  or  two’s  time, 
if  not  a  good  deal  sooner.  While  it  is  realised  that  a 
photographer  cannot  make  lavish  use  of  such  advertise-  1 
ment  in  the  daily  press,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  an 
expenditure  once  a  year  on  a  series  of,  say,  quarter-page 
advertisements  in  a  London  daily  paper  -would  prove  t 
remunerative,  particularly  as  the  photographer’s  business 
lends  itself  excellently  to  the  making  of  very  satisfactorv 
advertisements  by  means  of  half-tone  blocks.  And  we  are 
glad  to  note  our  contemporary’s  last  words,  namely,  that 
if  such  a  business  is  “  to  achieve  success  through  advertise¬ 
ment,  it  must  deserve  success.” 

*  *■  * 

Commercial  There  is  one  article  in  the  current  issue 
V^lrk*10*0  ^aP^a^n  Owen  Wheeler’s  “  Telephoto! 

Quarterly  ”  which  runs  to  only  a  score 
or  two  of  words,  but  points  a  practical  lesson  wnich  may 
be  learnt  with  profit  by  photographers  making  a  business 1 
of  outdoor  work.  The  writer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Biennann,  shows 
the  advantage  of  a  telephoto  lens,  working  at  nine  magnifi¬ 
cations  in  the  particular  instance,  in  making  a  series  of 
photographs  of  houses  on  a  certain  estate  which  was  being 
offered  for  sale.  Owing  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the 
ground  the  natural  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  houses 
could  not  be  shown  when  a  near  standpoint  was  taken,  as1 
required  by  a  lens  of  the  normal  focal  length,  but  by  taking) 
a  more  distant  view-point  a  greatly  improved  aspect  was: 
obtained,  and  the  two  illustrations  reproduced  make  the 
strongest  possible  case  for  the  inclusion  of  a  telephoto  lens- 
in  the  equipment  of  the  photographer  who  would  go  oui 
prepared  to  make  the  very  best  of  a  commission  of  this' 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Regularity  So  much  discussion  takes  place  as  t 
in  Sulphide  the  causes  of  trouble  in  the  sulphid 
©nang.  toning  of  bromide  prints  that  one  migl 

almost  suppose  that  the  method  was  incompatible  with  tl 
regular  output  of  work  on  a  commercial  scale.  But  as 
matter  of  fact  the  commercial  enlarger  or  printer,  eve 
if  he  is  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  formation  of  thi 
sulphates  or  dithionates  in  the  toning-bath,  nevertheles 
has  a  practical  science  of  his  own  which  is  commerciall 
sufficient.  Being  the  other  day  at  the  Frisian  House  estat 
lishment  whereat  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  carries  on  his  busines 
of  enlarging  and  printing  for  photographers  and  the  trade 
we  happened  to  mention  the  question  of  sulphide  toning 
and  were  interested  to  hear  Mr.  Fry’s  declaration  that  i 
their  experience  the  sole  secret  of  regularity  in  workin 
lay  in  the  making  of  a  perfect  bromide  print  in  the  firs, 
instance.  Errors  of  exposure,  development,  or  incomplei; 
fixing  or  washing  would  upset  the  toning  process,  and 
the  print  was  found  to  tone  irregularly  or  to  give  a 
unsatisfactory  colour  in  the  sulphide  bath,  the  only  nece 
sary  course  was  to  send  it  back  to  the  enlarging-room  1 
be  repeated.  An  ocular  proof  of  the  soundness  of  th 
principle  happened  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  oi 
visit  in  the  shape  of  seven  or  eight  enlargements,  eac 
measuring  60  x  24  inches,  and  all  toned  by  the  sulphic 
method.  The  evenness  of  the  tone  over  the  whole  surfa< 
of  each  of  these  large  prints,  and  at  the  same  time  tl 
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;;egularity  of  the  tone  throughout  the  series,  showed  that 
he  principle  adopted  worked  out  most  satisfactorily  in 
Practice,  for  the  enlargements  were  of  remarkably  fine 
holour  and  quality. 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  AGAIN. 

Since  an  art  status  is.  undoubtedly  the  acme  of  the  hopes 
ff  pictorial  photographers,  and  the  only  footing  by  which 
the  amateur  can  stand  up  to  the  professional  portraitist, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  should  elect 
the  vital  topic  for  his  presidential  address  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  at  Canterbury.  He  has  always  been 
a  staunch  supporter  of  art  interests  in  camera  work.  It 
is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  really  contributed 
to  the  gaiety  or  the  illumination  of  the  conventioners 
by  stamping  down,  so  to  speak,  the  already  hard-trodden 
ground  of  that  dry  and  sterile  question  :  “  Is  Photography 
Art?”  Presidential  addresses  usually  take  the  form  of  a 
retrospection,  followed  by  a  prophetic  outlook;  but  they 
may  do  this  without  disinterring  old  bones  of  contention, 
and  without  uttering  wild  and  sanguine  forecasts  that  are 
lacking  in  due  justification. 

Mr.  Ward  led  off  with  his  question,  “Is  Photography 
Art?”  answering  it  with  an  unhesitating  “No.”  But  this 
proved  a  mere  quibble,  for  in  the  same  breath  he  para¬ 
phrased  the  question,  and  gave  it  as  unhesitating  a  “  Yes.” 
It  would  seem  that,  as  a  class,  photographers  feel  inwardly 
the  “No,”  but  assert  the  “Yes”  in  mere  loyalty  to  their 
craft,  and  hope  in  themselves.  When  the  president 
crystallised  his  observations ,  into  aphorisms,  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  agree  with  him  entirely.  For  example  : 
“ A  picture  does  not  mean  a  beautiful  thing  photographed, 
but  a  thing  beautifully  photographed.”  One  can  approach 
such  an  ambiguous  statement  from  several  opposite  points 
of  view  and  make  it  either  wrong  or  right.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  little  in  it  beyond  sententiousness.  Possibly  Mr. 
Ward’s  real  meaning  is  one  that  we  could  readily  endorse ; 
but,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  epigram  is  open  to  dispute.  In 
elaborating  the  point  he  betrays  that  his  mind  was  run¬ 
ning  upon  the  fact  that  matters  of  sentiment  and  romance 
form  a  part  of  the  make-up  of  the  artist,  for  he  talks  of 
beauty  in  a  noble  head  of  a  fine  old  man  who  has  done 
and  triumphed  greatly;  or  of  a  gentle  lady  who  has 
jsuffered  and  been  strong.  Further,  he  alludes  to  a 
“  greater  art  ”  which  sees  the  marks  of  struggle  and  high 
aspiration  in  the  degraded  faces  of  those  who  have  failed. 
Our  contention  is  that  all  this  is  not  art  at  all,  but  some¬ 
thing  else.  Though  it  smacks  of  the  Parish  Church 
Magazine,  it  may,  indeed,  afford  that  “  literary  ”  help 
to  a  picture  which  many  seek  and  enjoy;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  no  part  of  the  picture’s  art  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
notation  of  the  term.  To  refer  to  a  view  of  Harlech 
Castle  as  called  up  in  a  Welshman’s  mind  by  the  strains 
of  the  famous  march  is  just  as  much  beside  the  point. 
Who  is  to  say  that  the  man  who  takes  the  pretty  “  local 
view”  is  less  imbued  with  Welsh  patriotism  than  Mr.  Geo. 
Davison?  Association  of  ideas  is  one  thing,  and  art,  or 
even  an  innate  feeling  of  romance,  is  another.  The  pre¬ 
cise  and  commonplace  view  is  really  the  more  likely  one 
to  cause  association  of  ideas.  But  though  sentiment  and 
romance  may,  to  some  extent,  prompt  the  work  of  the 
artist,  they  are  not  the  qualities  which  make  him  either 
great  or  feeble  in  art.  Moreover,  they  are  possessed  by 
many  more  people  who  have  no  touch  of  the  graphic  artist 
m  their  composition.  These  qualities  have  as  much,  and 
no  more,  to  do  with  the  equipment  of  the  artist,  as  “the 
history  of  music  ”  and  “the  depths  of  sorrow  and  disaster,” 
°r  of  “  art,  literature,  poetry,  music,  history,  architecture, 


anatomy,  religion,  politics,  even  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facture.”  “Ars  longa ;  vita  brevis.”  If  a  man  put  him¬ 
self  to  any  pains  to  get  more  of  these  things  than  he  could 
get  reading  as  he  ran,  he  would  be  stultifying  instead  of 
brightening  his  chances  in  art.  Admirable  Crichtons  do 
not  make  good  painters.  Depth,  not  width,  is  what  is 
wanted  in  the  studies  that  pertain  to  art,  and  dilletanteism 
results  in  superficiality.  Mr.  Ward’s  contention  is  only 
true  in  the  limited,  sense  that  “  no  knowledge  is  useless,” 
as  he  puts  it.  We  are  prepared  to  say  all  knowledge  is 
useful ;  but  the  man  who  takes  the  proffered  advice,  and 
deliberately  studies  upon  the  modest  curriculum  suggested, 
will  find  that,  before  he  has  more  than  begun  his  “prep.,” 
the  great  head-master  is  beckoning  with  bony  finger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  artist  is  often  the  uncul¬ 
tured  and  boorish  man ;  but  however  much  he  may  fail  in 
the  Crichton  accomplishments,  he  has  that  in  his  tem¬ 
perament  which  makes  him  know  what  he  wants  in  a 
picture,  and  that  is  the  undefinable  and  inexchangeable 
gift  that  all  but  a  very  few  photographers  do  not  possess. 

This  gift  is  only  too  rare,  and  thousands  of  painters  are 
without  it,  namely,  the  daubers  who  commercialise  and 
live  upon  the  shame  of  their  handiwork.  The  gift  is  born 
in  the  painter,  and  is  developed  by  practice.  Mr.  Ward 
says  art  is  a  matter  of  education.  Here  w^e  believe  him 
to  be  wrong.  “  Execution  ”  alone  is  a  matter  of  education, 
and  the  art  student  is  concerned  with  that,  and  that 
alone.  He  may  become  a  perfect  virtuoso  in  paint,  but  he 
will  not  be  an  artist  without  the  natural  gift.  Yet  this 
execution  is  a  lifelong  thing  to  come  by.  Sargent  once 
(perhaps  often,  for  that  matter)  employed  a  model  four 
days  a  week  for  nine  months  consecutively,  and  painted 
a  head  every  one  of  those  days,  scraping  it  all  out  at 
night,  to  do  another  at  the  next  sitting.  The  model  grew 
weary  first.  In  such  singleness  of  purpose  has  he  arrived 
at  his  ease  and  dexterity  of  execution.  If  mere  techni¬ 
cality  demands  so  much  there  is  little  time  for  book¬ 
learning  or  sight-seeing.  Fortunately,  the  gift,  the  artistic 
talent,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  making  no  demand  upon 
the  outer  world.  Or,  rather,  wre  should  say  that,  whilst 
the  outer  world  can  teach  nothing  of  art  to  a  person  want¬ 
ing  the  proper  receptivity,  the  talented  one  gathers  sus¬ 
tenance  everywhere  unconsciously.  As  to  the  president’s 
view  that  to-day  some  leading  painters  might  learn  good 
lessons  from  leading  photographers,  we  should  regard  it 
as  a  sop-in-the-pan  for  his  audience  had  he  not  put  forward 
the  claim  “  quite  seriously.”  “  Our  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings  show  mastery  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Annan, 
Crooke,  Hollyer,  Furley  Lewis,  Hoppe,”  says  Mr.  Ward. 
The  picture  of  Sargent  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hoppe 
learning  good  lessons  is  too  exquisitely  delightful. 

The  closing  words  of  the  address  referred  to  the  future 
position  of  photography  among  the  arts.  Needless  to 
say,  they  were  highly  sanguine.  Loath  though  we  should 
be  to  place  a  deterrent  in  the  way  of  enthusiasm  such  as 
Mr.  Ward’s  upon  a  matter  wherein  our  own  sympathies 
and  interests  are  so  much  involved,  we  cannot  but  question 
whether  the  apostles  of  free  methods  in  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  are  not  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  The  greatest 
pictorial  advances  are  being  made  upon  lines  which  do 
but  react  against  photography  as  a  means  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  question,  “Is  Photography  Art?” 
becomes  less  difficult  to  answer  day  bv  day.  It  is  an 
undignified  spectacle,  that  of  photography  struggling  and 
panting  up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  only  to  slip  back 
again  and  again.  If  its  apostles  would  not  claim  so  much, 
but  contentedly  employ  it  for  what  it  is,  there  would  be 
less  room  for  faction  among  its  votaries  and  for  the 
amused  smiles  of  those  who  look  on. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bothamley,  in  his  paper  before  the 
Convention  last  week,  did  not  say  less  on  the  methods  of 
photographic  record  and  more  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  render  the  results  of  photographers’  work  accessible  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  of  particular  value.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  general  impression  among  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  photographic  record  work  that  the  making  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  of  any  building  or  scene  of  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  or  historian  is  necessarily  a  valuable  piece  of 
work.  In  the  circumstances  under  which  record  work  is 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  the  chances  are  largely 
against  such  indiscriminate  photography  by  detached 
workers  being  of  the  slightest  use  to  anybody.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  service  to  antiquarians  or  archseologists, 
what  is  now  wanted  is  not  so  much  the  stimulation  of 
photographers  to  take  up  record  work,  but  the  provision 
of  means  whereby  such  work  is  rendered  accessible,  and 
particularly  means  whereby  duplicates  of  the  photographs 
made  are  readily  obtainable.  We  think  the  example  ’which 
has  been  set  by  the  Sussex  photographic  survey,  namely, 
placing  the  prints  in  the  charge  of  a  public  librarian, 
deserves  to  be  largely  followed.  After  all,  the  proper  place 
for  record  photographs,  because  the  easiest  and  most 
accessible  place,  is  the  home  of  some  educational  or 
literary  body  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  That  is 
obviously  the  best  course  so  far  as  inspection  or  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  prints  is  concerned,  but  it  does  not  solve  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  copies  of  any  photographs  of  special 
interest.  The  suggestion  that  those  who  took  the  negatives 


will  be  prepared  to  supply  prints  is  one  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  practicable.  Though  it  may  suffice  for  a 
few  years,  yet  in  time  to  come  the  owners  of  the  negatives, 
if  not  the  negatives  themselves,  will  have  disappeared,  and 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  duplicates  of  the  prints  will 
be  by  copying.  If  those  who  spend  their  labour  in  the 
advocacy  of  record  work  would  turn  their  attention  to 
awakening  municipal  interest,  they  would,  we  think,  be 
touching  the  weak  spot  in  this  very  desirable  branch  of 
work.  Really,  what  is  needed  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
work  by  separate  workers,  much  of  which  overlaps,  but  a 
planned  and  concerted  scheme  whereby  within  a  few  miles 
of  any  historical  building,  and  most  properly  in  a  public 
library,  there  shall  be  collected  photographic  prints,  and 
also  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made.  Such  a 
scheme  will  give  plenty  of  opportunity  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  branch  of  work,  and  it  will  supply  all 
that  the  archaeological  students  require.  We  think  that 
many  of  our  professional  readers,  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  their  town,  might  do  worse  than  concern 
themselves  with  the  question  from  this  standpoint.  The  cost 
to  the  municipality  of  the  storage  of  prints  and  negatives 
should  be  trifling,  and  the  work  of  indexing  and  cata¬ 
loguing  one  which  could  be  done  without  laying  any 
appreciable  extra  labour  upon  the  staff  employed  in  a 
public  library,  and  the  fact  that  the  archaeological  student 
will  usually  require  prints  to  take  away  with  him  would 
mean  that  a  certain  amount  of  business  should  come 
the  way  of  the  professional  photographer  in  districts 
where  such  collections  of  negatives  as  well  as  of  prints 
exist. 
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KINGDOM. 


The  weather  conditions  continued  mixed  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion  week,  but  were  never  so  serious  as  to  interfere  appreciably 
with  the  excursions  and  other  fixtures.  At  the  garden  party, 
given  by  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  group  reproduced  last  week  had  just  been  taken  when  the 
rain  descended  heavily,  and  the  party  had  to  take  advantage 
of  the  shelter  offered  to  them  by  Mr.  Bennett-Goldney,  whose 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  Convention  remain 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  functions  held  during  Convention 
week,  the  dinner  at  the  County  Hotel  was  one  of  the  most 
successful.  To  begin  with,  the  dinner  was  good,  and  well 
served.  The  toasts  were  “  The  King,”  “  The  Queen  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family,”  “The  Photographic  Convention,”  “The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,”  “The  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion,”  “The  President,  ”  and  “The  Ladies.” 

Among  the  guests  were  The  Mayor,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore 
(Canon  in  residence),  and  Mr.  B.  Twyman  (Secretary  of  the 
Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce).  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  proposed 
“  The  P.C.TT.K.”  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  and  highly  eulo¬ 
gised  the  Hon.  Sec.,  who  replied  reminding  Sir  Cecil  of  the 
time  when  they  were  together  on  the  Council  of  the  “  Parent 
Society,”  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  gentlemen,  prevented 
the  absorption  of  that  body  by  the  Polytechnic. 

Canon  Moore  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  offer  facilities  to  the  members  visiting  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Humphery  made  an  excellent  speech  in  proposing 
“  The  Mayor  and  Corporation,”  and  the  Mayor  not  only  re¬ 
sponded,  but  gave  a  very  fine  recital  of  one  of  Kipling’s  poems. 
Mr.  Bothamley,  who  was  entrusted  with  “  The  President,”  spoke 


n. 

with  the  weight  and  deliberation  due  to  such  an  important 
toast,  and  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  who  during  the  evening  had 
kept  up  a  running  commentary  on  the  proceedings,  “  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,”  responded  in  his  usual  genial  and  cheery  way. 
Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  submitted  “The  Ladies,”  and  a  suitable 
response  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dodman.  In  fact,  everyone  j 
endeavoured  to  say  as  many  nice  things  as  possible  about  every-' 
one  else,  and  the  majority  succeeded  admirably. 

The  proceedings  were  interspersed  with  some  excellent  musi 
by  members  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Amateur  Musical  Society,  wh 
gave  a  selection  of  orchestral  pieces,  songs,  instrumental  solos 
etc.,  the  concert  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canterbury 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  many  absent  members  who  desired  to  be  present 
“in  spirit”  at  the  dinner,  and  expressed  their  regret  at  bein®i 
unable  to  be  present  “in  the  flesh,”  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Werner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  Mr 
J.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  Geo.  Davison,  Mr.  anrj 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Atkins,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Mr.  and  Miss  Brand 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  Mr.  and  Miss  Seaman,  anc 
Mr.  W.  J.  Croall. 

On  the  Rochester  excursion  the  President  proved  a  tower  a 
strength  in  pointing  out  the  many  literary  and  historical  asso 
ciations  of  the  castle,  cathedral,  and  other  ancient  buildings  o 
Rochester.  At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamle; 
delivered  a  very  lengthy  address,  which  was  further  prolongs 
by  an  exhibition  of  a  set  of  lantern  slides  dealing  with  “  Som 
Aspects  of  Photographic  Record  Work.”  The  paper  dealt  wit. 
the  general  desirability  of  record  work,  and  of  the  lines  upo 
which  it  might  be  most  advisably  done  ;  but  it  cannot  be  sai 
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that  the  lecturer  touched  any  new  ground  in  his  treatment  of 
the  question,  his  dicta  as  to  the  taking  and  printing  of  photo¬ 
graphs  intended  for  record  purposes  repeating  the  methods 
which  are  generally  found  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  excursion  of  Friday  to  the  ancient  towns  of  Rye  and 
Winchelsea  was  attended  by  a  large  party,  most  of  whom  spent 
;  the  day  amid  the  picturesque  surroundings  of  Rye,  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  journeying  to  Winchelsea,  and  exploring  the  quaint 
nooks  of  this  ancient  place. 

The  two  papers  at  the  Friday  evening  meeting  proved  full  of 
interest.  Captain  Owen  Wheeler  described  his  practice  of  high- 
power  telephotography  in  the  concisest  form,  and  illustrated 
I  the  results  attainable  by  a  number  of  comparative  examples, 
The  remarkable  sharpness  of  definition  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
power  work  proving  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  branch  of  work.  Mr.  Martin  Duncan,  m 
a  lecture  on  “Colour  Photography  Applied  to  Natural  Science/’ 
i  showed  a  number  of  examples  on  the  Autochrome  plates  of  the 
i  processes  of  fertilisation  in  plants  by  means  of  bees,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  then  to  show  also  some  cinematograph  pictures,  which 
illustrated  the  use  of  this  method  in  the  investigation  of  physi¬ 


cal  phenomena — namely,  in  recording  the  forms  of  vortex  rings, 
and,  further,  in  natural  history,  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
yellow  fever  by  covering  the  surfaces  of  pools  containing  the 
germs  of  fever  with  some  oily  layer  which  prevented  the  organ¬ 
isms,  existing  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  from  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply  of  air.  The  formal  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  came  to  an  end  with  this  meeting,  and  the 
occasion  was  taken  to  offer  to  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury  a  framed 
photograph  of  the  group  of  members  as  a  mark  of  the  great  help 
and  hospitality  received  by  the  Convention  from  Mr.  Bennett- 
Goldney.  The  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  expressed  the 
pleasure  the  visit  had  been  to  him,  then  somebody  said  “  Why 
is  there  no  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  all  he  has  done  ?  ” 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bridge,  the  meeting  showed  by  accla¬ 
mation  its  great  appreciation  of  the  President’s  interest  and 
help. 

Saturday’s  outing  was  taken  by  a  few  conventioners  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  and  several  members 
of  the  Maidstone  Camera  Club,  visited  the  assize  town  of  Kent 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  objects  of  interest,  chief  among 
which  was  the  ancient  Allington  Castle. 


WHY  WE  SEE  RELIEF  IN  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

(A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  read  before  the  Photographic  Convention,  July  8.) 


Thk  complete  theory  of  stereoscopy  should  include  an  explanation 
of  why  the  objects  represented  in  a  stereoscopic  elide  appear  to  be 
i  “in  relief”  when  we  view  the  slide  through  a  stereoscope.  As  a 
|  rule,  however,  we  hear  very  little  of  this  part  of  the  theory,  and 
a  great  deal  with  regard  to  that  which  concerns  the  proper  method 
iof  making  the  slide.  I  therefore  propose  in  this  paper  to  deal  only 
with  the  more  neglected  part  of  the  theory,  and  to  describe  some 
of  my  own  experiments  'made  in  the  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
true  cause  of  the  effect  produced. 

The  first  of  my  experiments  was  devised  to  test  an  assumption 
that  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  and  without  test'.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  stereoscope 
reproduces  by  artificial  means  the  conditions  that  prevail  when  we 
look  at  the  original  object  with  our  two  eyes,  and  that  the  cause 
of  relief  is  in  both  cases  the  same. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  conditions  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
exactly  alike.  In  the  stereoscope  we  look  at  prints  on  a  plane  sur¬ 


face  and  cur  eyes  are  accommodated,  or  focussed,  always  on  that 
plane,  even  when  their  axes  converge  to  points  beyond  it.  But  in 
viewing  the  natural  object  the  accommodation  is  always  varying 
with  the  convergence  and  with  the  distances  of  the  different  parts 
ot  the  object.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter  that  cannot 
affect  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  stereoscope  reproduces 
[the  conditions  that  prevail  when  we  view  the  actral  object,  but 
it  is  never  safe  to  neglect  small  matters  in  scientific  work,  so  I 
tried  a  practical  experiment. 

Perhaps  the  problem  involved  may  be  expressed  more  clearly  in 
th.ls  form.  Is  the  effect  of  varying  distance,  relief,  or  solidity  that 
we  see  in  the  stereoscope  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  similar 
effect  produced  when  observing  the  actual  object?  Of  course  we 
know  that  one  condition  conducive  to  an  effect  of  relief  exists  in 
both  cases,  that  is  perspective.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  our  ideas  of  solidity  or  of  shape  or  of  distance  must  be  governed 
to  some  extent  by  perspective — that  is,  by  the  direction  of  lines, 


by  the  apparent  diminution  of  size  due  to  distance,  and  by  atmospheric 
effects  that  alter  tones  at  different  distances.  This  factor  of  per¬ 
spective  must  therefore  be  eliminated  in  any  experiment  such  as 
that  I  attempted,  and,  consequently,  the  only  satisfactory  test 
subject  will  be  two  simple  points  situated  in  space  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  eye. 

The  slide  shows  the  apparatus  used. 

An  oblong  rectangular  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  in  thick  lines.  This 
box  is  13in.  long,  6in.  wide,  and  ^in.  deep,  while  25m .  from  one 
and  it  is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition,  a ,  b,  e,  d.  In  this 
partition  there  is  a  narrow  horizontal  slit  s'  ;  in  the  nearest  end 
a  corresponding  slit  s2,  and  at  the  other  end  another  slit  s3,  this 
last  slit  being  covered  with  tissue  paper.  All  three  slits  are  on  the 
same  level,  and  if  the  box  is  dead-blacked  inside  and  covered  with 
a  light-tight  blackened  lid  nothing  but  slit  s3  is  visible  when  we 
look  through  the  box  lengthwise  with  the  eyes  at  s2.  Two  thin 
black  rods,  r'  and  r2,  are  fixed  in  the  positions  shown,  so  that  both 
are  easily  within  the  limit  of  clear  vision  from  s2.  The  more  distant- 
rod,  r2,  is  slightly  thicker  than  the  other,  so  that  each  subtends 
the  same  angle  and  looks  the  same  width  when  seen  from  s2.  On 
looking  through  slit  s2  we  can  see  only  such  portions  of  the  rods- 


Fig.  2. 


as  are  opposite  slit  s3,  the  effect  of  a  single  rod  being  something 
like  Fig.  2.  All  perspective  is  thus  eliminated.  We  cannot  see  the 
tops  or  bottoms  of  the  rods.  We  can  see  no  apparent  difference  in 
thickness’  and  no  apparent  difference  in  tint  or  lighting ;  therefore 
the  effect  is  very  much  that  of  viewing  two  points  in  space. 

Whatever  differing  effects  may  be  visible  when  looking  with  both 
eyes  through  slit  s2  at  either  of  the  two  rods  must  therefore  be  due 
only  to  the  change  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  and  the  accompanying 
change  of  accommodation. 

The  effect  actually  produced  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising, 
in  view  of  preconceived  ideas,  for  the  difference  that  actually  exists 
in  the  distances  of  the  two  rods  becomes  altogether  unrecognisable. 
Instead  of  two  points  at  different  distances  we  see  three  all  at  the 
same  distance. 

The  next  slide  shows  in  plan  the  effect  produced. 

E'  and  e2  are  the  two  eyes,  and  the  black  dots  r1  and  r2  the  two 
rods.  If  we  converge  the  two  eyes  on  to  r'  we  see  three  rods  in  a 
row  apparently  equidistant  from  the  eyes,  as  indicated  by  r',  a, 
and  b.  If  we  converge  both  eyes  on  to  r 2  we  again  see  three  rods. 
E.  c,  and  d,  all  equidistant  from  the  eyes,  but  apparently  more 
widely  separated  from  each  other  than  the  first  three  observed. 

To  see  these  effects  the  rods  should  be  placed  so  that  r2  is  about 
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2in.  farther  away  than  r' ,  while  each  rod  is  about  -4 in.  away  from 
a  central  line  e  f.  If  placed  farther  away  from  this  line  there  will 
he  some  difficulty  in  seeing  all  three  points  distinctly. 

A  variety  of  other  effects,  including  curious  movements  o£  the 
points,  can  be  observed  in  this  vision  box,  which  is  a  very  useful 
instrument  for  testing  various  phenomena  of  vision,  but  for  our 
present  purposes  we  need  only  consider  the  two  effects  described. 

The  existence  of  three  images  is,  of  course,  in  all  cases,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  point  at  which  we  are  not  directly  looking  appears 
to  be  doubled.  When  looking  at  r' ,  then  r2  appears  in  duplicate 
at  a  and  b,  and  when  looking  at  r2,  r'  is  doubled  at  c  and  d. 

Now  the  line  r',  a,  and  b  is  not  straight,  but  forms  part  of  a  circle 
(shown  dotted)  which  is  known  as  the  horopter ic  circle,  '-he  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  is  that  all  points  lying  upon  it  are  seen  as  single 
points  when  the  eyes,  are  converged  upon  any  one  of  them.  Thus 
if  a  and  b  were  actual  points  we  could  look  at  any  one  of  the  three 
points  r' ,  a,  or  b  without  seeing  either  of  the  others  doubled.  But 
any  point  not  on  the  circle,  such  as  r2,  is  seen  double,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  the  doubled  images  are  so  realistic 
that  -we  take  them  for  two  real  points,  a  and  b,  situated  on  the 
circle. 

The  same  conditions  apply  exactly  to  the  points  d  and  c,  which 
.are  situated  on  another  horopteric  circle  which  is  not  shown. 


spective  effects  Avere  eliminated.  Aguilonins  made  one  mistake 
in  his  laAv.  He  stated  that  all  objects  seen  at  a  glance  with  both 
eyes  appear  to  be  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter ;  but  the 
horopter,  or  surface  upon  which  all  points  that  exist  appear  to  be 
single,  is  not  a  plane.  It  is  a  complex  surface  that  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  plan  by  a  circle  just)  as  I  ha\-e  shown  in  the  elide.  If 
this  mistake  is  corrected  and  the  effects  of  perspective  are  eliminated, 
we  see  that  his  law  holds  good. 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment  Ave  see  that  in  ordinary  vision 
the  convergence  of  the  eyes  and  the  act  of  accommodation  have  no 
effect  in  enabling  us  to  see  the  difference  in  the  distance  of  two 
points.  We  can  only  tell  that  r2  is  really  farther  away  than  r1  by 
a  complex  process  of  reasoning.  To  do  this  Ave  must  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  various  effects  produced  Avhen  we  change  the 
directions  of  our  eyes  from  one  rod  to  the  other.  That  is,  Ave  must 
knoAv  Avhat  is  indicated  when  the  three  points  appear  to  separate 
or  when  they  appear  to  drarv  nearer  together,  and  beyond  this  we 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  the  appearance  of  three  points 
and  be  able  to  distinguish  the  real  points  from  the  doubled 
false  ones.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  rods  is  previously 
unknown  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  exactly  determine 
their  relative  positions.  Even  when  they  are  known,  and  the  experi¬ 
menter  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  it  is  very  easy  to  become 
confused. 


e 


If  we  take  aAvay  rod  r2  and  substitute  tAVO  others  at  a  and  b,  we 
see  precisely  the  same  effect  as  Avhen  Ave  have  the  two  rods  alone 
and  converge  both  eyes  on  to  r'.  Further  than  this,  when  using 
the  tAvo  rods  only,  Ave  can  with  a  little  practice  turn  both  eyes  on 
to  either  of  the  apparent  points  at  a  and  b  without  disturbing  the 
illusion.  I  mention  this  last  effect  as  an  interesting  fact  which 
adds  to  the  realism  of  the  result,  but  at  present  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  understanding  why  Ave  are  able  to  do  this,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  sensation  is  deceptive  and  that  the  two 
eyes  do  not  move  in  the  manner  they  appear  to  do.  In-  any  case, 
however,  the  impression  that  three  rods  really  exist  at  r' ,  a,  and  b 
is  very  convincing,  while  there  is  no  effect  tending  to  suggest  that 
the  real  subject  we  are  looking  at  is  simply  tAvo  rods  in  the  positions 
of  r'  and  r2. 

If  Ave  increase  the  number  of  rods  the  points  visible,  of  course, 
increase,  but  hoAvever  we  arrange  the  rods  and  whichever  one  Ave 
look  at,  all  the  points  appear  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eyes.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  as  it  confirms  what  is  knoAvn 
as  the  law  of  Aguilonius  (or  Francis  Aguillon),  a  Jesuit  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  optics  in  1613.  This  laAV  has  been  disputed  and 
generally  considered  to  be  erroneous,  but  those  who  have  denied 
its  truth  evidently  failed  to  test  it  under  conditions  in  which  per- 
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I  may  point  out  that  some  practice  is  necessary  before  the  effect  ] 
I  have  described  can  be  exactly  repeated.  Not  only  are  they  con 
fusing,  but  at  first  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  eyes  in  such  a  wa;  , 
as  to  direct  both  on  tc  either  r 1  or  r2.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
made  with  the  box  is  that  our  eyes  are  very  much  out’ 
of  control  when  no  perspective  effects  exist  to  guide  them,  and  that: 
the  sensations  aroused  are  then  very  deceptive  and  difficult  tcj 
interpret. 

The  next  experiment  is  made  on  similar  lines,  but  with  the  view | 
of  testing  stereoscopic  vision. 

In  Fig.  4  the  circles  r'  and  r2  show  the  positions  of  the  rods 
previously  used,  but  we  now  replace  these  rods  by  four  others,. 
a,  b,  c,  d,  arranged  in  a  plane  nearer  the  eyes,  but  still  beyond 
the  second  islit  in  the  box.  The  four  points  in  space  that  these  rode 
represent  can  now  be  combined  stereoscopically  by  the  eyes  (e1  and 
e2)  without  any  difficulty  whatever,  and  the  result  is  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  two  apparent  points,  r1  and  r2,  at  unmistakably  different 
distances  from  the  eyes.  When  our  attention  is  directed  more 
especially  to  one  of  these  apparent  points  the  other  may  appear 
doubled,  but  the  double  images  do  not  by  any  means  seem  to  be 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  point  Ave  are  looking  directly  at.  We  car 
see  distinctly  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  that  the  image 
produced  by  the  combination  of  points  a  and  c  is  nearer  to  rtf 
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,han  that  formed  by  b  and  cl.  This  effect  can  be  confirmed  in 
he  ordinary  stereoscope  if  we  take  a  stereoscopic  mount,  mark 
our  dots  upon  it,  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  examine  it  in  the  stereoscope. 

From  these  experiments  it  is,  I  think,  evident  that  the  stereoscope 
ioes  not  exactly  reproduce  the  conditions  of  ordinary  vision.  On 
he  contrary,  it  gives  us  a  power  of  appreciating  differences  in  dis¬ 
tance  that  we  do  not  ordinarily  possess. 

The  reason  for  this  cannot  well  be  ascertained  by  direct  experi- 
nent,  but  it  appears  quite  logical  to  attribute  it  to  the  different 
:onditions  of  stereoscopic  and  ordinary  vision  referred  to  before. 


That  is,  to  the  fact  that  in  stereoscopic  vision  the  accommodation 
of  the  eye  does  not  alter  with  the  convergency,  while  in  ordinary 
binocular  vision  it  does  do  so. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  we  distinguish  variations  in 
distances  because  we  appreciate  changes  in  the  angle  to  which  the 
two  eyes  converge,  and  that  the  information  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
varying  muscular  sensations  aroused,  the  most  familiar  sensation 
being  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  eye-ball  in  its  socket.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  seemingly  been  forgotten  that  muscular  sensations  are  prac¬ 
tically  obliterated  in  time  as  the  result  of  much  exe-cise.  The  only 
muscular  sensations  that  we  are  really  forced  to  appreciate  are  new 
ones,  aroused  when  we  begin  to  exert  the  muscles  in  an  unusual 
fashion  or  when  we  put  a  strain  on  muscles  that  are  ordinarily 
ittle  used.  The  eye  muscles  are  certainly  among  the  most  freely 
exercised  muscles  in  the  body,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  quite 
natural  for  us  in  time  to  fail  to  appreciate  any  sensations  aroused 
y  their  ordinary  use.  Possibly  the  sensations  aroused  in  the  case 
of  a  young  child,  who  is  just  learning  to  use  its  eyes,  are  of  great 
importance  as  guides  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  seen,  but  the 
experiment  with  the  vision-box  proves,  I  think,  that  in  the  adult 
these  sensations  are  no  longer  appreciated.  In  the  stereoscope,  how  • 
ever,  a  quite  new  sensation  is  aroused,  for  the  muscles  controlling 
the  accommodation  have  to  work  independently  of  those  controlling 
the  convergence,  while  in  ordinary  vision  the  two  sets  work  in 
tmison.  This  new  sensation  enables  the  observer  to  appreciate 
relief  independently  of  the  aid  of  perspective. 

We  can  now  consider  another  matter  rendered  clear  by  the  use 
of  the  vision-box.  When  I  devised  this  experiment  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  one,  which  impression  was  con¬ 
firmed  when  the  facts  observed  also  appeared  to  be  new. 

You  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  assumption 
proved  to  be  quite  wwong,  and  that  the  experiment  in  question  is 
really  a  very  old  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  described  by  Joseph  Harris  in 
h:s  Treatise  of  Optics,”  published  in  1775  (Book  II.,  sec.  ii. ,  article 
169),  but  in  his  experiment  he  employed  rods  of  different  colours, 
"which  materially  assist  the  observer,  and  he  also  fails  to  exclude 
all  effects  of  perspective.  His  apparatus  appears  to  have  been  quite 
°Pe]b  therefore  the  differing  lighting  of  the  rods  is  sufficient  to 
ena  e  one  to  tell  which  is  the  nearest.  This  is  iso,  even  with  black 
ro  s,  when  the  lighting  is  not  properly  arranged,  and  the  effect 
pro  uced  by  the  introduction  of  such  an  insignificant  effect  of  per¬ 
spective  is  an  important  thing  to  note.  The  moment  perspective 
in  then  the  differing  distances  of  the  rods  are  immediately 
°.  .  rvable.  This  shows  the  important  part  that  perspective  plays  in 
vision.  Some  old  writers  have  claimed  perspective  to  be  the 
important  factor  by  which  we  appreciate  distance,  and  while  more 
modern  writers  have  disputed  this  claim,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
0  ones  were  correct.  In  any  case,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  the 


factor  that  the  adult  observer  relies  upon  in  ordinary  binocular 
vision. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  theory  cannot  be  correct  because 
only  a  few  specialists  understand  perspective  at  all ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  person  who  does  not  even  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  absolutely  familiar  with  all  the  important  facts  of  per¬ 
spective.  Every  one  knows  that  an  object  seems  to  become  smaller 
as  it  is  removed  farther  away,  and  even  though  it  has  never  occurred 
to  him  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  parallel  receding  lines 
must  appear  to  converge  on  to  a  single  point,  yet  he  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  fact  that  receding  lines  that  do  not  converge  cannot 
be  parallel.  Dimness  and  mist,  lack  of  detail,  and  softness  of 
colour  he  also  appreciates  as  evidences  of  distance.  Indeed,  he  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  facts,  though  quite  incapable  of 
formulating  or  describing  the  theory.  This  instinctive  knowledge 
is,  of  course,  only  obtained  by  experience,  and  while  the  child 
with  no  such  experience  is  probably  quite  dependent  on  the  sensa¬ 
tions  aroused  by  eye  movements,  the  adult  relies  on  experience 
and  neglects  the  muscular  sensations  which  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  him  to  note  or  interpret.  In  the  stereoscope  perspective  plays 
the  same  part  as  in  ordinary  vision,  for  a  good  photograph  must 
show  perfect  perspective,  but  the  perspective  effects  are  supplemented 
by  one  due  to  the  unusual  muscular  sensations  aroused,  so  that  in 
the  final  result  relief  and  solidity  may  be  even  more  obvious 
than  in  the  original  object.  That  these  qualities  are  actually 
more  apparent  soon  becomes  evident  if  we  inspect  a  number 
of  slides. 

We  may  now  conclude  that  the  appreciation  of  relief  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope  depends  on  two  things — on  perspective  and  on  the  sensations 
aroused  by  the  unusual  manner  in  which  the  acts  of  convergence 
and  of  accommodation  are  accomplished.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  these  unusual  sensations  would  not  exist  at  all 
but-  for  the  fact  that  the  two  pictures  which  make  up  the  slide  present 
slightly  different  views  of  the  object.  The  right-hand  view  shows 
a  little  more  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  object)  than  is  visible  in 
the  left-hand  view,  while  the  left  view  shows  a  little  more  of  the  left 
side  than  is  visible  in  the  right-hand  view.  In  these  circumstances 
what  is  known  as  “  parallax  ”  exists,  and  we  may  therefore  describe 
the  relief  as  due  partly  to  perspective  and  partly  to  parallax. 

Here  again  we  are  led  to  another  inquiry.  We  can  not  only 
appreciate  form  or  relief  in  the  stereoscope,  but  also  distance.  That 
is,  we  can  distinguish  that  one  point  is  close  at  hand  and  another 
a  very  long  way  off.  Suppose  we  have  a  slide  in  which  a  distant 
church  spire  and  a  near  tree  are  both  shown.  Put  a  spot  of  ink 
o.i  the  same  point  of  the  spire  in  each  image  and  another  spot  on 
the  same  part  of  the  tree  in  each  image.  Then  bleach  out,  or  in  some 
way  destroy,  the  photographic  image  so  that  only  the  four  spots 
remain.  Examine  the  result  in  the  stereoscope,  and  we  see  two 
spots  at  slightly  different  distances,  but  both  apparently  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  eyes.  The  destruction  of  the  image  has  also  destroyed 
all  perspective  effects,  and  with  it  the  perception  of  distance  has 
vanished.  The  parallax  which  remains  enables  us  to  perceive  relief, 
but  it  is  evident  that  our  conception  of  distance  must  depend  entirely 
on  perspective.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  perspective  to  show 
us  what  the  objects  are,  and  what  their  distances  are  likely  to  be, 
before  we  can  estimate  distance  at  all.  In  the  absence  of  per¬ 
spective  we  simply  refer  all  points  to  the  nearest  possible  positions. 

The  importance  of  narallax  in  stereoscopy  has  always  been  realised, 
but  that  of  perspective  has  generally  been  under-estimated  in  the 
cases  of  both  stereoscopic  and  ordinary  binocular  vision.  In  the 
latter  the  mistake  has  also  been  made  of  attributing  to  parallax 
an  importance  which  it  does  not  possess.  It  exists,  of  course,  but 
I  think  my  experiments  show  that  the  change  of  convergency.  which 
is  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  parallax,  is  not  the  factor  by 
which  we  appreciate  relief  in  ordinary  vision,  though  it  is  a  very 
important  one  in  stereoscopic  vision,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  prevail  in  viewing  the  slide.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  one-eyed  man  can  see  solidity  and  form  in  natural  objects 
and  also  appreciate  distance  with  practically  the  same  accuracy 
as  a  two-eyed  man,  though  parallax  is  a  factor  that  does  not  exist 
for  him. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  suggest  that  the  possession  of  two 
eyes  is  no  advantage  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  permits  us  to  see 
more  of  a  near  object  in  one  glance— an  obvious  and  very  material 
advantage  which  we  also  possess  in  stereoscopic  vision.  In  binocular 
vision  we  can  judge  form  by  the  aid  of  two  different  perspective 
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views  from  two  different  view-points.  In  stereoscopic  vision  we 
can  do  the  isame,  but  we  have  the  additional  advantage  of  the 
.special  sensations  aroused  by  the  change  of  convergency. 

The  rest  of  the  theory  of  stereoscopy  is  mainly  concerned  with 


tin  methods  of  obtaining  correct  parallax  and  of  avoiding  distortion 
ii  the  mounted  prints;  but,  as  stated  before,  1  do  not  propose  tel 
touch  on  this  matter,  which  is  fairly  well  understood  by  all  practical 
stereoscopic  workers  and  of  little  interest  to  anyone  else. 


HIGH-POWER  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A  paper  read  by  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  before  the  Photographic  Convention,  July  9.) 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Before  I  touch  even  the  fringe  of 
my  subject  I  want  to  put  myself  right  with  this  highly  repre¬ 
sentative  audience  as  to  my  personal  attitude  towards  high- 
power  telephotography.  I  have  given,  I  confess,  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  thought  to  the  employment  of  the  telephoto  lens 
at  comparatively  high'  magnifications,  and  some  of  my  friends 
seem  to  think  that  because  I  have  done, so  I  look  upon  high- 
power  work  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  telephotographic  prac¬ 
tice.  Now  this  is  really  quite  a  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  great  bulk  of  my  own  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  done  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  magnifications,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
I  use  very  high-power  lenses  to  secure  some  special  effect,  or 
for  purposes  of  technical  demonstration.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
majority  of  those  experts  who  hold  that  the  future  popularity 
of  telephotography  depends  upon  the  general  and  successful 
use  of  lenses  of  moderate  power.  And  I  admit  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  proposition  that  a  telephotograph 
at  six  magnifications  which  can  be  comfortably  enlarged  four 
•diameters  is  more  to  the  point  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  than 
a  direct  telephotograph  at  twenty-four  magnifications  which 
will  stand  no  enlargement  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  this  other  side  that  I  seek  to  explain  my  own 
•predilection  for  an  occasional  attempt  at  magnifications  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  average.  In  the  first  place  it  is  surely  pardon¬ 
able  on  the  part  of  any  enthusiast  to  familiarise  himself  with 
the  utmost  limits  to  which  he  can  ride  his  hobby,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  he  does  no  harm  to  anyone  else.  The  tele- 
photographer  at,  say,  thirty  magnifications  may  be  a  crank, 
but  he  is,  at  least,  a  harmless  crank,  whose  high-power  negative 
is  not  in  the  same  category  as,  say,  the  eighty  horse-power  car 
of  the  racing  motorist.  Secondly,  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  you  must  either  use  a  very  high-power  telephoto  lens,  or 
do  without  the  result  you  want  to  secure.  Lastly,  high-power 
telephotography  is  really — if  you  go  the  proper  way  about  it — 
by  no  means  difficult,  and  it  is  immensely  instructive,  besides, 
being  rather  fascinating.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  obtain  a  grip  of  the  differential  calculus  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  solve  simple  equations  with  facility.  But  I  do 
say  that,  looking  at  the  small  extra  trouble  involved  in  learu- 
ing  how  to  take  high-power  telephotographs,  it  is  worth  while, 
at  any  rate,  making  a  few  cheap  experiments,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  a  little  success  in  these  higher  flights  will  make 
ordinary  telephotography  seem  almost  ridiculously  easy. 

High,  Low,  and  Moderate  Power. 

After  this  preface  let  us  now  get  to  facts.  First,  we  have  1o 
consider  what  high-power  telephotography  is.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  most  writers  on  the  subject  have  slightly  different 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  I  daresay  none  of  them  would 
quarrel  seriously  with  the  proposition  that,  when  you  fix  a 
telephoto  attachment  to  an  ordinary  lens,  and  use  the  system 
thus  obtained  in  such  a  way  that  an  image  is  produced  show¬ 
ing  an  enlargement  from  two  to  four  diameters  of  the  image 
obtainable  by  the  ordinary  lens  when  used  alone,  this  is  low- 
power  telephotography.  When  the  magnification  is  from  five 
to  eight  or  nine  diameters  the  result  may  surely  be  called  a 
moderate-power  telephotograph.  Anything  above  nine  magni¬ 
fications  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  classed  as  a  “high-power,” 
and,  indeed,  since  in  telephotography  all  magnification  is 
linear,  I  think  the  majority  of  those  who  see  a  photograph 


enlarged  in  area  even  sixty-four  times  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  “power”  used  as  considerable. 

Placing  our  lowest  high-power  at  nine  magnifications,  let 
us  see  what  in  the  ordinary  way  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  this  enlargement.  As  most  of  you  are  probably 
aware,  a  telephoto  lens  consists  of  two  elements,  a  positive  and 
a  negative,  the  former  being  usually  an  ordinary  photographic; 
lens,  and  magnification  in  telephotography  depends  upon  three 
conditions,  the  separation  of  the  positive  and  negative  ele¬ 
ments,  the  camera  extension,  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
negative  lens.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  focal  length  of1 
the  positive,  so  we  can  leave  that  out  of  account.  We  also' 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  now  about  the  separation  of  the 
two  elements.  But  the  other  two  conditions,  the  camera  ex¬ 
tension  and  the  focal  length  of  the  negative,  have  seriously  1o! 
be  reckoned  with  in  liigh-power  telephotography.  They  are; 
inter- related,  and  the  connection  between  them  is  expressed 
by  two  important  rules,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  telephoto  J 
work.  These  rules  are  as  follows :  (1)  To  find  the  camera 
extension  which  is  needed  for  any  particular  magnification  you 
must  multiply  the  focal  length  of  the  negative  by  the  number 
of  magnifications  less  one.  (2)  To  find  the  magnification  at 
any  given  camera  extension  you  must  divide  the  camera  ex-| 
tension  by  the  number  of  magnifications,  and  add  one  to  the 
result. 

Camera  Extension  versus  Short-focus 
Negative  Lens. 

Now,  if  you  ordinarily  use  a  7-inch  lens,  and  want  to  convert 
this  into  a  telephoto  system,  an  optician  will  probably  advise] 
you  to  have  a  2^-inch  or  3-inch  negative,  because  he  will 
assume  that  you  want  to  work  at  the  lower  magnifications,  and 
at  these  the  plate  will  not  be  properly  covered  by  a  system  in 
which  the  negative  is  of  short  focal  length  and  small  diameter 
But,  suppose  you  take  his  advice  and  procure  a  3-inch  negative.1 
you  very  soon  reach  the  limit  of  your  capacity.  Your  earner, 
may  have  an  extension  of  as  much  as  23  inches.  From  thi 
you  will  probably  have  to  deduct  two  inches  for  the  projectio 
of  the  tele-mount  inside  the  camera,  leaving  21  inches  clear 
Taking  the  second  of  the  two  rules  given  above,  and  dividin 
21  inches  by  3  (the  focus  of  your  negative  lens),  and  addin 
one  to  the  result,  you  find  that  the  utmost  magnification  you  car 
obtain  is  eight  diameters. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  high-power  telephotography  means 
either  very  long  camera  extension  or  the  use  of  very  short 
focus  negatives.  Theoretically,  the  former  has  some  advan¬ 
tages,  and  it  certainly  makes  it  possible  to  cover  a  large  plate 
with  good  marginal  definition.  But  the  disadvantages  are 
very  great,  especially  in  working  at  very  high  powers.  In 
Boissonnas’  famous  telephotograph  of  M.  Blanc,  where  the 
magnification  is  thirty-six  diameters,  I  believe  that  a  2-inch 
negative  was  used,  and,  even  with  this,  the  clear  camera  ex¬ 
tension  would  have  to  be  nearly  six  feet.  Well,  a  camera  with 
a  six-foot  extension  is  hardly  a  portable  instrument.  More¬ 
over,  at  their  full  extensions,  most  cameras,  other  than  the 
good  old  square-form  type,  are  not  rigid  enough  for  high-power 
work,  in  which  the  jslightest  tremor  renders  focussing  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  That  means  added  weight  and  complication 
in  the  matter  of  a  support,  a  very  simple  form  of  which  is 
sufficient  when  even  a  portable  camera  is  used,  at  a  moderate 
extension. 
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Commercial  Tele-Negatives. 

Turning  to  the-  alternative  method  of  obtaining  hioh-power 
By  the  use  of  very  short  focus  negatives,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
majority  of  workers  do  not  appreciate  the  wonderful  facilities 
which  lie  ready  to  their  hands  in  this  connection,  provided 
always  that  they  are  not  unreasonable  in  their  expectations. 
It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  possessor  of  a  7-inch 
positive  who  expects  by  the  use  of  a  very  short  focus  negative 
to  be  able  to  cover  large  plates  with  fine  definition  will  be 
disappointed.  But,  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  half-plate 
which  his  positive  lens  is  intended  to  cover  if  used  alone,  he 
will  be  amazed  at  the  extra  power  which  is  placed  in  his  hand ; 
by  the  possession  of  a  tiny  circle  of  glass  about  g-inch  in 
•diameter,  and  costing  at  most  not  more  than  a  couple  of  pounds. 

There  are  at  present  three  very  short  focus  single  tele- 
negative  lenses  listed  by  leading  opticians  who  have  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  country,  the  lg-inch  Ross,  the  1  1-16  Zeiss,  and 
the  30-mm.  Goerz,  and,  as  they  are  all  splendid  lenses,  you 
have  only  to  pick  and  choose  the  one  which  you  think  will  best 
suit  your  positive.  The  difference  in  power  is,  of  course 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  Assuming  that  you  have  an  avail¬ 
able  clear  extension  of  21  inches,  the  Ross  gives  19  2-3  magnifi¬ 
cations,  the  Zeiss  a  fraction  over  20,  and  the  Goerz  very 
nearly  19. 

Surely  these  figures  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  tele¬ 
photography.  Even  granting  that  the  occasions  are  few  when 
you  want  to  take  a  telephotograph  at  eighteen  or  twenty  magni¬ 
fications,  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  such  very 
little  trouble,  and  at  such  small  expense.  For  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  no  separate  tele-mount  is  necessary.  All  that, 
is  required  is  an  extension  tube  of  from  about  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  low  or  moderate 
power  tele-negative  in  ordinary  use,  and  a  simple  adapter 
for  the  high-power  lens.  The  change  can  be  effected  in  a  few 
moments,  and  in  that  time  you  can  alter  the  equivalent  focal 
length  of  your  telephoto  system  without  touching  your  camera — - 
from  56  inch  to  140  inch. 

The  Staley-Wheeler  Tele-lens. 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  to  which  you  can  go  by  using  a  high- 
power  negative  with  even  a  half-plate  camera.  There  is  on 
ihe  market  a  tele-attachment  of  peculiar  construction,  called 
the  Staley- Wheeler  Tele-lens,  the  special  function  of  which 
is  to  provide  the  possessor  of  small  cameras  with  the  means 
•of  obtaining  telephotographs  on  special  occasions,  up  to  thirty 
or  even  forty  magnifications.  I  hesitate  even  to  allude  to  this 
instrument,  in  which  I  am  personally  interested,  but,  as  it  is 
the  only  lens  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  embodies  a  principle 
"which  has  a  direct  relation  with  the  subject  under  discussion, 

II  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  it  and  its 
■capabilities.  The  tele-attachment  in  question  is  a  compound 
one,  consisting  of  three  ordinary  negative  lenses  of  different 
foci  which  can  be  used  separately  or  in  any  combination.  The 
focal  lengths  of  the  three  negatives  which  are  lettered  A,  B,  and 
’C  are  respectively  about  67,  50,  and  27  mm.  The  two  highest 
power  combinations  are,  of  course,  B  C  and  ABC,  the  former 
having  a  focal  length  of  about  5-7  inch,  while  the  focal  length 
of  the  latter  is  about  g  inch.  Looking  back  at  our  rules  we 
find  that,  using  the  Staley- Wheeler  at  its  full  power,  we  can 
obtain  thirty  magnifications  with  a  clear  camera  extension  of 
only  about  14^  inches. 

Now,  of  course,  the  results  at  this  great  power  are  not  equal 

III  definition  and  in  quality  generally  to  those  taken  at  a  low 
magnification  with  a  single  specially  calculated  tele-negative 
of  the  first  class.  All  telephoto  lenses,  except  those  which, 
like  the  Bis-T'elars  and  the  Zeiss  special  combinations,  work 
only  at  one  unalterable  focal  length,  are  necessarily  to  some 
extent  compromises.  When  it  comes  to  constructing  a  com¬ 
pound  convertible  set  of  three  negatives,  one  has  to  com¬ 


promise  pretty  freely  in  order  to  get  lenses  which  will  both 
work  satisfactorily  as  single  lenses  and  in  any  combination. 
But,  taken  all  round,  I  think  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
Staley-Wheeler  attachment,  behind  a  good  positive,  will  make 
a.  good  showing  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  and,  if 
required,  will  do  what  simply  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
lens  at  present  available.  Personally,  I  seldom  use  it  at  its 
full  capacity,  though  I  have  worked  it  up  to  forty-one  magnifica¬ 
tions,  using  20-inch  camera  extension,  with  very  fair  success. 
But  I'  often  employ  the  B  C  combination,  even  with  a  6-inch 
positive  and  a  portable  5  by  4  camera,  at  about  seventeen 
magnifications.  The  definition  falls  off  at  the  margins,  it  is 
true,  and  better  results  are  obtainable  with  a  7-inch  positive, 
for  which  the  attachment  was  primarily  designed.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  be  able  to  obtain  even  good  central  definition  at 
seventeen  magnifications  with  such  an  extremely  portable  kit. 

A.  Limit  of  Useful  Magnification. 

Personally  speaking,  I  put  the  limit  of  useful  magnification 
at  about  thirty  diameters.  One  can  go  a  good  deal  further, 
but  at  anything  over  thirty  so  little  light  is  passed,  even  when 
the  positive  is  of  large  aperture,  that  accurate  focussing 
becomes  very  difficult,  and  is  only  possible  with  specially  rigid 
apparatus,  and  on  a  very  fine  day. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  dealing  with  these  very  high 
powers,  the  working  aperture  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
system  which  you  are  using.  In  regard  to  the  former  the 
rule  is  that  you  multiply  the  aperture  of  the  positive  lens  by 
the  number  of  magnifications,  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  you 
apply  the  same  multiple  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  positive. 
Thus,  a  telephoto  system  in  which  the  positive  has  an  aperture 
of  f/6,  and  an  equivalent  focus  of  7  inches,  has,  at  thirty 
magnifications,  an  aperture  of  f/180,  and  an  equivalent  focal 
length  of  nearly  eighteen  feet.  At  other  than  full  apertures 
the  aperture  rule  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  depended  on,  for  reasons 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  little  discourse. 

TelepHotographs  of  the  Sun. 

The  matter  of  equivalent  focus  has  a  bearing  upon  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  telephoto  lens  as  applied  to  solar  photography.  I 
have  myself  only  made  a  very  few  experiments  in  this  direction, 
but  they  have  been  both  interesting  and  encouraging.  I  think 
the  calculation  is  that  for  every  ten  inches  of  equivalent  focal 
length  you  can  get  an  image  of  the  sun  1-10  inch  in  diameter. 
Well,  by  using  a  compound  negative  lens  of  very  short  focus 
you  can  get  200  inches  equivalent  focus  without  much  difficulty, 
which  gives  you  an  image  two  inches  in  diameter.  Li  the 
case  of  the  sun  one  can  make  an  exposure  which  shows  a  clean 
margin,  but,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  the  moon,  an  equa¬ 
torial  movement  with  driving  clock  would  be  necessary. 

And  now  a  few  concluding  words  as  to  working  methods.  My 
own  are  very  simple,  and  I  attribute  such  little  success  as  I 
have  attained  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so.  As  1  have  explained 
elsewhere,  I  almost  invariably  work  at  one  camera  extension, 
and  vary  my  powers  by  using  different  negatives  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  negatives.  The  proud  possessor  of  a  Staley-M  heeler 
can  do  this  with  peculiar  ease,  as  at  about  15-inch  clear  exten¬ 
sion  he  can  get  from  six  to  thirty  magnifications  without  doing 
much  more  than  shuffle  his  negatives  as  required.  I  generally 
use  a  tripod  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than  the  one  which  an 
amateur  keen  on  having  everything  ultra-portable  would  use 
with  my  camera  for  ordinary  photography  ;  also  a  simple 
unipede  lens  support.  For  the  rest,  my  principal  stock-in-trade 
for  high-power  telephotography  is  a  pretty  close  adherence  "o 
the  old  exposure  rule  of  multiplying  the  exposure  required  with 
the  positive  lens  only  by  the  square  of  the  magnifications 
(having  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  picture  to  be  telephoto- 
graphed),  a  long  telescopic  lens  hood,  an  opaque  focussing 
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cloth  of  generous  size,  a  focussing  screen  smeared  with  lanoline 
which  has  been  well  rubbed  in  and  off,  a  really  good  focussing 
magnifier,  and  a  fair  amount  of  patience.  If  I  want  to  take 
a  telephotograph  at  thirty  magnifications  with  a  half-plate 
camera,  I  simply  Set  up  the  latter,  extend  to  about  16^  inches 
to  allow  for  the  projection  of  the  tele-mount  into  the  interior 
of  the  camera,  affix  the  lens  with  an  A  B  C  Staley-Wheeler 


combination  in  position,  form  the  focussing  cloth  into  a  sort 
of  tube,  and  wait.  I'n  a  minute  or  two  my  eyes  have  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  semi-darkness,  and,  as  the  separation  of  the  two 
elements  is  slowly  adjusted  by  the  use  of  the  rack  and  pinion, 
some  part  or  other  of  the  picture  begins  to  take  shape.  The 
focussing  magnifier  is  then  brought  into  use,  and  the  rest  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Owen  Wheeler. 


DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  ROCKING. 


[The  method  of  applying  to  a  plate  which  is  placed  level  a  certain  quantity  of  weak  developer  has  found  occasional  advocates  during 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  method  has  been  named  “  flat  development,”  or  “  horizontal  development,”  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  essential  point  in  the  method  is  to  preserve  the  developer  perfectly  quiescent  on  the  plate,  so  that  any  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  formed  during  the  process  are  not  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  film  by  agitation  of  the  solution.  In  the  current  issue 
of  “  Photographische  Rundschau  ”  some  notes  appear  on  this  method. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


The  recommendation  to~  "develop  plates  without  rocking  in  a  very 
weak  developer  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and  experiments  have 
shown  that  when  a  plate  is  thus  placed  perfectly  horizontal,  and  the 
developer  kept  still,  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  the  rendering 
of  subjects  in  which  there  are  very  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  the  result  giving  a  more  harmonious  negative  than  would 
otherwise  be  obtained.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  products  of  the  action  in  the  portions  which 
have  been  most  strongly  exposed  to  light  remain  in  these  parts  of 
the  film  and  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  developer,  whilst  the 
less  exposed  portions  further  develop.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  alterations 
which  a  freshly  prepared  -  developer  undergoes  during  use.  In  the 
first  place  the  developer  loses  strength  by  the  reduction  of 
the  (silver  and  by  oxidation.  In  the  second  place  it  gains 
in  bromide  and  in  the  oxidation  products  of  the  developing 
substances,  and  therefore,  owing  to  the  presence  of  these 
substances,  the  developing  process  is  retarded.  The  author 
cannot  believe  that  the  reduction  is  (solely  due  to  the 
bromide  which  is  formed,  as  the  products  of  the  re-action, 
as  shown  from  the  following  experiments,  do  not  hold  back 
and  render  clearly  the  shadows  as  does  bromide  added  to 
the  developer,  but  lead  to  a  flat  image  such  as  is  obtained 
by  great  dilution  of  the  developer.  In  the  third  place  it 
jis  possible  that  the  salts  produced  exert  an  action  upon  the 
gelatine  which  hinders  diffusion  in  the  latter,  and  in  this 
way  lead  to  a  softer  result.  In  order  to  exclude  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  oxidation  by  the  air  and  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
action  of  the  reduction  products  as  closely  ate  pos¬ 
sible,  properly  exposed  plates  (the  “Agfa”  extra  rapid) 
were  developed  in  very  small  quantities  of  solution  with 
complete  exclusion  of  air.  Previous  experiments  had 
tehown  that  the  minimum  quantities  of  developer  which 
could  be  used  for  proper  development  in  weak  solution  repre 
iser.ted  a  depth  of  solution  of  about  3  m.m.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  a  9  x  12  c.m.  plate  a  total  volume  of  9  x  12  x  .3  =  32.4  c.c.s.  In 
the  case  of  a  normal  developer  a  height  of  .75  m.m.  was  sufficient 
=  9  x  12  x  .075,  or  8.1  c.c.s.  With  such  small  proportions  of  solu¬ 
tion  the  time  of  development  must  be  about  half  as  much  again  as 
when  using  a  normal  amount,  and  the  solution  is  then  practically  ex¬ 
hausted  as  regards  obtaining  density.  The  removal  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  sulphite,  and 
herewith  the  danger  of  reduction  of  unexposed  silver  bromide,  so 
hat  on  this  account  no  ill-effects  are  to  be  feared  from  prolonging 
he  time  of  development.  The  vessels  used  for  the  experiments  are 
mall  glass  receptacles  in  which  the  plate  can  be  so  placed  that  it 
ies  with  the  glass  side  on  one  surface  and  its  edges  on  the  four  low 
vails  of  the  receptacle,  whilst  between  the  film  side  and  the  opposite 
vail  a  space  of  from  5  to  .5  m.m.  is  left  for  the  developer.  In  such  a 
vessel,  allowing  a  depth  of  developer  of  5  m.m.,  a  qualitative  examina¬ 
tion  was  first  made  of  the  formation  of  the  production  products, 
ising  the  commercial  glycin  developer  of  Hauff  in  the  dilution  of 
:  the  normally  exposed  plate  being  placed  vertical  during  develop¬ 

ment  and  remaining  untouched  during  the  whole  period  of  the  pro¬ 


cess — three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  temperature  was  kept  constant 
at  15  deg.  C.,  and  it  was  seen  after  fixing  that  the  density  of  the 
plate  gradually  fell  off  from  top  to  bottom.  This  experiment  was 
therefore  varied  by  employing  a  horizontal  thin  glass  wall  G  in  the 
figure  placed  1  c.m.  from  the  lower  point  of  the  developing  vessel, 
but  leaving  a  space  of  1  m.m.  both  towards  the  plate  and  the  glass 
wall  of  the  receptacle.  Above  this  separating  wall  the  plate  gave 
the  same  result  as  before,  whilst  at  the  height  of  the  partition  there 
wai  a  dark  band  and  underneath  it  a  light  band.  The  explanation 
o?  this  would  appear  to  be  as  follows: — As  soon  as  the  developer 
penetrates  the  film  and  reduces  the  exposed  silver  bromide  the  result¬ 
ing  products  diffuse  back  again  into  the  developer.  There  they 
endeavour  to  mix  uniformly  with  the  solution,  that  is  to  say,  in 
general  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  plate.  As,  however,  their 
specific  gravity  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  solution,  they  sink 
along  the  plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  There  thus  results  a 
slow  circulation  of  the  developer  to  the  plate  downwards  and  to  the 
above  glass  wall  upwards,  which,  however,  by  repulsion  by  the  walls 
and  circulation  currents,  is  so  much  disturbed  that  it  only  transfers 
a  small  fraction  of  the  salts  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
mixture  of  the  products,  therefore,  accumulates  in  the  lov  er  portion 
of  the  solution,  and  thus  retards  the  development.  The  formation  of 
the  streaks  in  the  second  experiment  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  partition  G  produces  more  active  circulation,  and  thus 
leads  to  an  intensified  action  of  the  film  across  its  width,  thereby 
accelerating  the  development. 

A  second  experiment  with  a  plate  carefully  exposed  under  the 
same  conditions,  with  the  difference  only  that  the  glass  receptacle 
during  the  whole  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  development  was  placed 
successively  on  all  six  of  its  sides,  gave  an  absolutely  uniformly 
developed  negative,  which,  however,  was  not  of  such  density  nor  so 
clear  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  first  experiment-,  but 
more  nearly  corresponded  with  the  middle  portion  of  this  plate. 
The  experiment  thus  shows  that  the  reduction  products  diminish 
the  strength  of  the  developer  if  they  do  not  also  harden  the  gelatine. 
The  third  experiment  was  made  under  the  same  conditions  as  before, 
the  plate  during  the  whole  time  of  development  (three-quarters  of  an 
hour)  being  fixed  so  that  it  was  film  downwards.  The  result-  was  a 
brilliant  negative,  and  the  explanation  is  forthcoming  from  the  two 
first  experiments.  The  products  of  reduction  are  removed  from  the 
fiim,  pass  downwards  by  gravity,  and  diffuse,  and  thus  allow  ot  tresh 
developer  gaining  access  most  rapidly  to  the  plate. 

Next  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  thirteen  plates.  The 
first  plate  was  developed  in  a  quite  horizontal  position  film  upwards, 
the  second  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  15deg.,  the  third  at  an  angie 
of  30deg.,  and  so  on,  the  seventh  plate  being  vertical,  the  eighth  a 
an  anele  of  15deg.,  and  the  thirteenth  again  occupying  the  horizontal 
nosition  This  series  of  plates  thus  represented  the  gradual  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  method  of  flat  or  horizontal  development  recom¬ 
mended  by  Walther  to  the  ordinary  tank  process.  It  was  found 
that  plate  No.  1  was  uniformly  flat;  plates  Nos.  2  to  4  were 
similar,  but  showed  streaks;  plates  Nos^ 5  and  6  were  uniform  m 
character,  but  not  quite  so  flat;  plate  No.  7  resembled  No.  1,  as 
did  also  plate  No.  8;  whilst  Nos.  9  to  13  were  uniformly  clear. 
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It  may  now  be  asked  whether  the  method  of  development  with 
the  film  downwards  possesses  any  advantage  over  ordinary  stand 
development  when  the  vessel  containing  the  plates  is  reversed  once 
or  twice  during  development.  The  density  of  the  negatives  is 
actually  somewhat  influenced  thereby,  although  this  defect  can  be 
avoided  without  involving  other  drawbacks  simply  by  somewhat 
increasing  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  developing  solution.  The 
worker  is  therefore  in  the  position  to  get  a  brilliant  negative  of  a 
plate  either  by  inverting  the  receptable  once  or  twice  or  by  allowing 
the  plate  to  lie  for  some  time  film  up  to  obtain  distinctly  softer 
negatives. 

When  using  the  non-rocking  method  in  ordinary  dishes  the 
developing  solution  should  be  used  to  the  depth  of  2cm.  (fin.),  a 
suitable  formula  being  that  given  by  Schering  in  the  Satrap  hand¬ 
book,  namely  :  — 


Glycin  .  .9  gm. 

Sodium  (sulphite  .  2.7  gm. 

Potass  carbonate  .  4.6  gm. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 


The  plate  is  fastened  in  two  metallic  holders,  the  construction  of 
which  holds  the  plate  1cm.  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  the  plate 
being  slid  into  the  solution  holding  one  edge  at  an  angle.  This 
procedure  avoids  the  risk  of  air-bubbles.  At  least  five  times  the 
usual  quantity  of  developer  is  necessary,  but  against  this  may  be 
placed  the  lesser  space  and  apparatus  required  when,  as  is  most 
usual,  only  one  or  two  plates  are  to  be  developed  compared  with  the 
tank  or  stand  methods. 

The  virtues  of  this  non-rocking  method  of  development  suggested 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  time  of  development  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  method,  and  it  was  found  possible 
to  devise  a  method  serving  excellently  for  obtaining  soft  and  still 
stronger  developed  negatives  in  the  case  of  under-exposed  plates. 
In  order  best  to  emphasise  the  essential  features  of  this  method,  the 
following  experiments  may  be  alluded  to :  A  normally  exposed  plate 
was  developed  m  one  of  the  above-described  tanks,  allowing  of  a 
free  space  for  the  developer  of  only  ^mm.  The  normal  concen¬ 
trated  glycin  developer  was  used  with  frequent  shaking.  It  gave  a 
soft  negative,  with  ample  density  in  the  high-lights.  A  similar 
plate  exposed  for  only  one-half  the  time  gave  an  equally  satisfactory 
result  as  regards  gradation  with  somewhat  longer  development — 
twenty  minutes ;  stronger  negatives  were  obtained  by  this  method 
of  development  by  increasing  the  alkali  or  the  developer  proper, 
using,  say,  a  solution  containing  4gm.  glycin,  lOgm.  potass,  car¬ 
bonate,  in  100  ccs.  of  water,  or  in  plaoe  of  this  a  1:10  solution  of 
rodinal.  The  reason  for  the  softness  of  the  prints  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  second  experiment.  If  the  plate  with  the  film  down¬ 
wards  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  horizontal  position  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  with  this  particular  glycin  developer  a  strong  nega¬ 
tive  was  the  result,  but  the  expanses  of  high-light,  the  sky,  etc., 
were  somewhat  mottled,  and  had  lost  fine  details. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  noted  when  developing  by  the  Walther 
“  levelled  ”  method.  It  has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  the 
sideway  running  of  the  reduction  products  of  the  developer  due  to 
shaking  or  to  a  not  perfectly  horizontal  position.  In  the  present 
case  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in  minute  local  circulation  of  the 
developer,  this  taking  place  most  strongly  in  the  parts  which  have 
received  the  greatest  exposure.  It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the 
density  of  the  salts  which  sink  down  from  the  plate  should  not  be 
too  great  if  this  local  action  is  to  be  avoided — in  other  words,  a 
certain  minimum  time  of  development  should  not  be  exceeded.  I 
have  found  that  when  using  a  normal  glycin  developer  in  a  film  of 
1mm.  to  fmm.  thickness  for  normally  exposed  plates,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  were  necessary.  These  conditions  were  obtained 
not  only  in  the  case  of  normally  exposed  plates,  but  in  the  case  of 
under-exposures  and  in  negatives  having  great  contrasts,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Over-exposure  requires  to  be  corrected  by  addition  of 
bromide. 

It  would  thus  be  seen  from  the  three  first  experiments  above  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  non-rocking  method  of  devel¬ 
opment  with  solution  of  normal  composition  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  strongly  exposed  portions  of  the  negative  quickly 
exhaust  the  developer  lying  beneath  them,  and  do  not  develop 
further  density  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  point,  whilst  the 
less  exposed  portions  do  develop  further.  The  result  is  that  the 


contrasts  are  softened  and  a  negative  of  good  density  obtained. 
Comparison  of  the  method,  using  both  dilute  and  normal  developer 
with  that  usually  adopted  shows  that  in  both  modes  of  the  non- 
rocking  method  better  results  are  obtained.  In  a  comparison  with 
stand  development  it  is  seen  that  the  non-rocking  method,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  dilute  developer,  is  better  for  all  kinds  of  expo¬ 
sures  as  regards  brilliancy  and  strength,  while  it  is  superior  to  the 
non-rocking  method  using  a  normal  developer  only  in  the  case  of 
under-exposure.  Hugo  Seemann. 


REPAIRING  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

During  the  year’s  work  printing  frames  are  often  put  aside  as  worn 
out  and  useless,  and  when  spring  cleaning  comes  they  are  put  in  the 
firewood  box.  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  a  spare  afternoon’s  work 
will  make  some  of  them  at  least  into  quite  efficient  frames  once  more. 
All  the  materials  and  tools  required  are  some  half-inch  wire  nails, 
three-quarter-inch  round-head  screws,  some  glue,  a  hammer,  brad¬ 
awl,  screw-driver,  and  a  file.  Of  course,  one  should  discard  any 
frames  and  backs  that  are  beyond  recovery,  but  as  one  back  will  tit 
another  frame  and  spare  springs  may  be  obtained  quite  cheaply  from 
dealers,  out  of  a  dozen  old  frames  one  can  usually  make  eight  or 
nine  satisfactory  ones. 

It  is  best  to  commence  by  taking  out  and  placing  on  one  side 
all  the  backs  and  removing  all  such  springs  and  screws  as  have 
perished  or  become  loose.  The  screw-holes  should  be  plugged  before 
putting  in  fresh  screws,  by  dipping  a  little  peg  of  wood  into  hot  glue 
and  hammering  tightly  into  the  hole.  A  smart  tap  with  the  hammer 
on  one  side  of  the  peg  will  snap  it  off  close  to  the  frame. 

Any  parts  of  the  frame  that  have  split  or  come  apart  should  be 
closed  with  glue  and  have  nails  driven  through.  After  the  glue  has 
set  thoroughly  hard  the  projecting  ends  of  the  nails,  if  any,  can  be 
filed  away.  It  is  advisable,  before  inserting  the  nails,  to  make  holes 
with  a  small  brad-awl,  as  the  wood  of  which  many  frames  are  made 
is  liable  to  split  easily.  When  the  hinges  of  the  backs  have  gone 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  on  small  frames  to  get  new  hinges,  as  a 
strip  of  thin  leather  or  strong  cloth  glued  on  and  further  secured  by 
a  few  tiny  tacks  or  gimp  pins  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Where  the  cloth  on  the  backs  requires  renewal  the  old  material 
should  be  soaked  off  with  hot  water  and  a  6craper.  Having  cut 
pieces  of  baize  or  similar  cloth  into  pieces  slightly  larger  than  each 
half  of  the  backs,  and  with  one  edge  quite  straight,  thin  hot  glue  I 
should  be  applied  evenly  over  the  wood  and  frothed  up  by  working; 
the  brush  over  it  with  a  rapid  circular  motion.  The  pieces  of  baize ’ 
can  then  be  placed  on  with  the  straight  edge  along  the  hinge  line j 
and  rolled  down  with  a  roller-squeegee.  When  they  are  quite  drv  ancf 
the  glue  has  set  hard,  the  cloth  can  be  trimmed  round  with  sharp 
scissors  or  knife. 

A  cover-glass  in  a  printing  frame  serves  several  purposes ;  it  help; 
to  prevent  breakage  of  the  negative,  not  only  by  being  a  protection  I 
from  outward  shocks  and  concussions,  but  also  from  any  unevenne; 
in  the  frame  itself.  Besides  this,  if  frames  get  accidentally  left  in  tl 
rain  for  a  few  minutes  the  water  will  find  its  way  between  the  tv 
glasses  instead  of  to  the  film  and  print.  To  fulfil  these  properties  1 
the  utmost,  a  cleaned  negative  glass  of  the  same  size  is  hardly  suffi 
cient,  for  the  reason  that  the  printing  frames  are  usually  slightl 
larger  and  the  negatives  slightly  smaller  than  the  standard  size. 
Glasses  should  be  cut  from  cleaned  off  negatives  of  a  larger  size  t 
fit  the  frames  accurately.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  the  absent 
of  a  diamond  with  a  wheel-cutter,  sold  at  ironmongers’  for  aboi 
sixpence.  b).  Berlin. 


The  “  Blue  Book.” — 'From  an  inspection  of  the  1909  edition  o 
the  “  Blue  Book,”  the  organ  of  the  Scottish  Photographic  Feder.j 
tion,  which  has  just  reached  us,  it  would  appear  that  the  eneiget 
secretary,  .Mr.  J.  B.  iMaelachlan,  is  still  adding  recruits  to  his  rank 
the  number  of  “  federated  ”  societies  being  decidedly  larger  than  la 
year.  The  portion  of  the  book  which  will  doubtless  appeal  mo 
strongly  to  members  of  the  federation  is  the  list  of  gentlemen  w 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  expert  advice  in  the  varid 
branches  of  photographic  work  to  members  who  are  in  need  of  > 
A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  “  gazeteer,  the  dp 
interest  of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  information  as  to  dark-rooi 
in  various  localities,  where  plates  may  be  changed  free  of  charge. 
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Photomechanical  Dotes. 


Ru*sH  WorK  and  the  Engraver. 

The  British  Journal  boasted  last  week  that  the  reproduction  they 
were  able  to  show  of  the  group  photographed  at  the  Convention  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  printer  within  a  few  houffs;  of  the  photograph 
'.being  taken.  Of  course  it  is  essential  in  all  block-making  for  news¬ 
papers  that  the  utmost  speed  is  .shown,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  rush  jobfe  nearly  always  cost  the  engraver  much  more  to 
execute,  as  other  work  has  to  be  put  on  one  side  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  devoted  to  that  one  job,  whereas  frequently  the  same  amount 
•of  attention  and  effort  could  have  seen  through  several  jobs  if  events 
had  been  allowed  to  take  their  normal  course.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  all  customers  are  now  anxious  to  have  their  work  done  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  since  so  much  advertisement  has  made  it 
plain  how  quickly  it  i’s,  possible  to  produce  a  block.  Very  often 
blocks  are  not  required  so  hastily,  and  in  any  case  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  work,  whieh  would  enable 
the  engraver  to  turn  out  his  work  at  a  more  economical  cost. 

This  difficulty  is  being  met  by  some  of  those  engravers  who  clearly 
recognise  the  extra  costlines/s,  of  rush  work,  in  one  of  two  ways — 
(either  by  charging  extra  for  specially  quick  work,  or  pricing  all  then 
work  at  a  figure  which  allows  of  it  being  done  at  a  rush  pace,  and 
then  allowing  a  scale  of  discounts  according  to  the  delay  the  customer 
will  permit,  gradually  increasing  in  amount  from  that  allowed  for  a 
few  hours  until  the  maximum  discount  iis;  reached  if  the  customer  will 
allow  a  week  for  delivery  of  his  work.  The  customer  finds  this  pays 
him,  and  so  does  the  engraver,  as  it  enables  him  to  sort  the  work  out 
and  take  it  in  batches  which  go  together,  thufs  economising  in  every 
direction. 

M  achine  Etching  in  1760, 

Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan  has  unearthed  in  “  Diderot’s  Encyclopaedia,” 
published  in  1767,  a  drawing  and  description  of  an  etching  machine, 
In  which  a  clockwork  mechanism  is  used  to  keep  the  etching-tub  in 
movement.  A  reproduction  of  this  ancient  device  is  given  in  the 
•current  issue  of  the  “  Inland  Printer.” 

A  pendulum-rod  goes  through  a  slit  in  the  table  to  the  weight 
below.  The  latter  has  a  set-screw  for  fixing  it  at  any  portion  of  the 
rod  so  as  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

A  cross-section  of  the  glass-covered  etching-box  calls  attention  to 
the  bevelled  corners  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  much  as  we  have  them 
to-day. 

Panchromatic  Collodion  Emulsion. 

A  reader  of  the  “Inland  Printer”  writes  to  the  “Photo-engrav¬ 
ing  ”  department  of  that  publication,  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Horgan,  to  communicate  the  method  he  has  found  best  for  the 
colour-sensitising  of  collodion  emulsion.  He  uses  pinaverdol  and 
ethyl  violet. 

“  I  first  make  up  separate  stock  solutions  of  the  two  dyes  in  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol ;  this  keeps  well  in  the  dark-room.  The  alcohol  is 
heated  before  adding  twelve  grains  of  the  dye  to  25oz.  of  the  alcohol. 
Then  I  sensitise  lOoz.  of  collodion  by  adding  to  it  176  minims  of  the 
pinaverdol  stock  solution  and  42  minims  of  the  ethyl-violet  stock 
solution.  The  glass  plate  is  coated  in  a  faint  red  light  and  the 
excess  of  dye  washed  away ;  then  the  plate  is  dipped  in  a  two-grain- 
to-the-ounce  silver  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  plate  is  then 
drained  and  exposed  while  wet.  With  good  strong  filters  this  plate 
|is  panchromatic — that  is,  it  is,  with  sufficient  exposure,  as  sensitive 
to  red  as  it  is  to  yellow  and  blue.” 

Process  and  L-itHography. 

The  application  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  lithography  is  certainly 
extending,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  the  new  posters  are 
partially  produced  by  photography.  The  commonest  method  at 
present  is  to  use  the  half-tone  screen.  The  original  sketch  or  photo- 
.  graph  is  pinned  up  and  photographed,  an  ordinary  continuous-tone 
I  negative  being  made.  This  can  now  be  retouched,  if  necessary. 
From]  (this  negative  a  dot  positive  is  made,  using  a  fine  cross-line 
screen  if  there  is  subsequently  to  be  a  big  enlargement,  as  is  often 
fhe  case.  This  dot  positive  is  then  placed  in  an  enlarging  apparatus, 
and  an  enlargement  made  on  to  a  wet-collodion  plate,  giving  a  dot 


negative  of  the  correct  size.  This  plan  has  two  advantages — first, 
a  very  large  screen  is  not  required ;  secondly,  the  negative  can  be 
retouched  and  the  positive  may  be  reduced  easily  so  as  to  get  clean 
high-lights  quite  free  from  dots  if  necessary.  The  lens  is  generally 
placed  in  the  wall,  and  the  camera  is  formed  by  the  dark-room  itself, 
in  which  the  wet  plates  are  sensitised  and  placed  upon  an  easel, 
which  traverses  runners  so  that  correct  focus  is  quickly  attained. 

The  negative  is  then  printed  on  to  the  stone,  or  more  usually  zinc 
or  aluminium  metal  plate,  just  as  an  ordinary  line  print  is  made  by 
means  of  bichromated  albumen,  and  after  development  the  work  is 
treated  for  lithographic  printing  as  usual.  Of  course,  in  certain 
cases  a  screen  and  negative  may  be  made  direct,  and  if  the  job  is 
not  to  be  enlarged  a  coarser  screen  may  be  used.  The  method  of 
printing  grained  negatives  on  to  stone  is  being  exploited  as  a  secret 
process,  but  this  is  so  simple  that  no  one  should  be  induced  to  pay 
any  high  figure  for  it,  though  it  may  be  worth  while  paying  a  little 
for  a  demonstration  from  a  competent  man  if  it  is  inconvenient  to 
get  instruction  at  a  school. 

What  we  should  like  to  impress  upon  lithographers  is  the  necessity 
for  meeting  the  prejudices  against  the  screen-dot,  and  not  to  give  up 
the  use  of  photography  on  this  account.  We  know  that  some  adver¬ 
tisers  will  not  look  at  a  lithograph,  however  good  it  may  be,  if  they 
can  detect  the  screen  dot  in  the  print.  In  such  a  case  an  irregular- 
grain  screen  should  be  employed,  such  as  the  Metzograph.  It  can 
be  used  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  cross-line  screen,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  that  lithographic  artists’  work  can  be  added  without 
the  additions  being  so  obvious  as  in  the  case  of  the  cross-line  screen. 
Certainly  to  make  as  satisfactory  negatives  may  require  some  prac¬ 
tice,  but  it  can  be  done.  Further,  there  may  be  some  little  loss 
of  detail  as  compared  with  the  cross-line  screen,  but  this  is  usually 
not  of  importance  in  large  work.  .  It  will  be  possible  to  cure  a 
customer  of  his  prejudice  against  the  cross-line  screen  by  doing 
his  subject  first  with  the  irregular  grain,  then  with  the  cross-line,  and 
letting  him  compare.  For  most  subjects  the  greater  detalL-and 
smoothness  of  the  latter  will  make  an  ajipeal  which  is  Irresistible 
in  spite  of  prejudice.  The  same  process  can  be  applied  to  two  and 
three-colour  printing,  and  more  printings  can  be  added  of  artists’ 
work. 

•Some  of  the  finest  photolithography  now  being  done  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  collotyjie  and  lithography,  the  collotype  supplying  the 
form  and  modelling  of  the  subject  and  the  colours  being  worked 
from  stones  drawn  by  hand.  The  photography  in  this  case  must 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  method  is  not  applicable  to  large 
poster  work.  _ 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  folloAving  patent  has  been  applied  for  :  — 

Printing  Blocks. — No.  13957.  Process  and  apparatus  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  printing  blocks  by  etching.  Axel  Holmstrom,  40,  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane,  London. 


exhibitions. 

CANTERBURY  CAMERA  CLUB. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  Canterbury  Camera  Club  to  hold  their 
seventh  annual  exhibition  during  the  Convention  week,  and,  like  many 
other  happy  ideas,  it  had  the  result  of  giving  the  executive  of  the 
society  an  immense  amount  of  work,  of  providing  an  interesting 
half-hour  for  members  of  the  Convention,  and  of  putting,  it  is  hoped, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  club  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Moreover,  it  had  the  further  happy  issue  of  securing  the  first 
award  of  a  silver  plaque  in  the  open  classes  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Dodman, 
a  member,  and  a  very  dogged  and  Ivimber-like  member,  of  the 
Canterbury  Camera  Club.  The  Foresters’  Hall,  where  the  exhibition 
was  held,  is  not  an  ideal  building  for  the  purpose,  being  both  dark 
and  hot,  nevertheless  the  committee  had  done  their  best  in  dis¬ 
playing  nearly  300  pictures  and  a  goodly  number  of  lantern  slides 
and  A^itochrome  transparencies,  all  of  which  the  good  people  of 
Canterbury  might  see  for  the  humble  sum  of  threepence,  a  charge 
which,  in  our  opinion,  any  self-respecting  photographic  societv  should 
at  least  double. 

The  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  success  of  the  organisation  is 
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that  a  number  of  photographs  are  shown  by  workers  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  small  number  who  regularly  send  round  to  every  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  Canterbury  Committee  may  pat  itself  on  the  back 
that  they  have  done  more  than  make  use  of  the  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  to  be  seen  at  every  exhibition  outside  London.  And 
in  thus  opening  their  doors  to  those  who  are  at  present  not  pro¬ 
minently  known  in  the  world  of  pictorial  photography  thev  have 
admitted  very  little  that  is  stupid;  or  silly.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  things,  such  as  the  “.Silver  Grey”  (No.  60).  of  P.  W. 
Memory,  there  is  but  little  that  one  would  wish  excluded.  C.  H. 
Hewitt  shows  some  striking  effects  in  oil  or  bromoil,  of  which  we 
i  like  No.  13,  “On  the  Arun,”  better  than  the  more  dramatic  Nos. 
11  and  12.  A  very  big  and  powerful  effect  is  secured  in  No.  23  by 
J.  Cawlwood,  whilst  an  equally  ambitious  but  less  successful  attempt 
is  made  by  S.  A.  Chappell  in  No.  44,  which  is  entitled  :  — 

“  He  brought  streams  also 
out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like 
rivers.” 

This  production  is  a  curious  mixture  of  idealism  and  realism.  The- 
upper  part  consistsl  of  a  series  of  masses  and  outlines  producing  a 
quite  fantastic  effect  and  suggesting  mystery  and  confusion,  but  at 
the  centre  of  the  picture  the  subject  totally  changes  its  character 
and  the  lower  part  consists  of  the  photograph  of  half  a  waterfall, 
quite  effectively  rendered,  but  striking  a  note  of  utter  incongruity 
with  the  part  of  the  picture  above  it.  B.  Ward-Thompson  exhibits 
Iseveral  examples  of  his  characteristic  work,  of  which  we  like  best 
No.  48,  “iSince  Clouds  Dispersed,”  which  excellently  renders  the 
space  and  calm  of  the  scene  in  a  more  pheerful  key  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  others  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  clever  renderings  of 
brooding  or  incipient  storms. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  members’  classes  the  first  place  is  easily 
taken  by  A.  H.  Dodman,  who  is  equally  fortunate  in  his  models  as 
in  his  method  of  treating  them.  No.  219,  “  Portrait  of  a 
Violinist,”  is  a  fine  piece  of  dignified  work;  whilst  No.  217, 
“'Sisters,”  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  two  quaint  children.  B.  and 
W.  Fisk-Moore,  who  are  professional  photographers  in  Canter¬ 
bury,  show  quite  a  variety  of  work  both  in  landscape  and 
portraiture,  No.  264,  “The  Dance  of  (Spring,”  being  a  very 
dainty  figure  study  of  a  girl.  Another  notable  exhibitor 
in  the  members’  class  is  F.  C.  Snell,  whose  “Early  Morning” 
(No.  227),  with  its  rendering  of  mist,  we  like  best.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  also  strengthened  by  a  collection  of  twenty  prints  lent 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  and  including  many  of  the  strong  and  strik¬ 
ing  effects  of  lighting  in  architecture  by  which  the  energetic  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southampton  Camera  'Club  is  so  widely  known.  It  only 
remains  to  congratulate  the  executive  of  the  Canterbury  Camera 
Club,  and  especially  the  exhibition  secretary,  Mr.  B.  J.  Fisk-Moore, 
and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  S.  T.  Hobbis,  upon  a  most  success¬ 
ful  exhibition,  and  particularly  upon  the  plaque  embodying  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Arms  of  Canterbury,  which — in  silver 
or  bronze — forms  the  award  of  merit. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  COLONIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

At  the  house  of  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News  ”  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  colonial  work.  Naturally 
it  challenges  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
if  it  really  represents  the  best  from  all  parts,  we  at  home  may 
plume  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  whatever  our  prowess  in  cricket 
and  tinned  provisions,  in  camera  work  we  still  hold  the  palm.  Many 
of  the  exhibitors  are  well  known,  as  are  also  the  pictures  they  show. 
Mrs.  Minna  Keene  has  a  good  display,  mostly  old  favourites.  The 
work  of  H.  Mortimer  Lamb  (Canada)  is  another  mainstay  of  the 
show.  His  Portrait  of  Lady  Drummond  ”  (45)  is  in  our  opinion 
his  best  work  here,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  hung  in  the  worst 
possible  place.  There  seems  to  be  an  intentional  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Rossetti  in  the  head  he  calls  “  Portrait  ”  (7).  Mrs.  M. 
Eardley  Wilmot  (India)  has  secured  a  strong  and  fine  effect  in 
“  Storm  Clouds  on  the  Dal”  (13).  “The  Return  of  the  Temple 
Elephant  ”  (16)  is  a  capital  subject  and  fresh  to  English  eyes.  It  is 
the  work  of  J.  H.  de  Saram,  of  Ceylon.  From  New  Zealand 
Reginald  Passay  sends  a  fine  study  of  light  and  shade  called  “  The 
Forest  Clearing  ”  (27),  and  another  good  work  of  the  same  class  is 
“Sunshine  and  Shadow”  (36),  by  A.  W.  Hunt,  of  Trinidad.  A 


well-arranged  scene  makes  the  success  of  John  Quail’s  (South  Africa) 
“Exiled”  (48).  Of  South  African  talent  is  also  Arthur  Elliott’s 
“  Brer  Tarrypin  ”  (51) — two  naked  youngsters  on  the  sand  watch¬ 
ing  a  tortoise.  “A  Maori  Wedding”  (57)  is  highly  diverting  in  its 
go  and  character.  This-  is  by  H.  Winkelmann  (New  Zealand), 
whence  comes  also  Nelson  Stedman’s  pathetic  “  Hard  Labour  ”  (60), 
an  over-worked,  “  used-up  ”  looking  horse,  which  is  treated  decora 
tively  by  being  in  profile  and  having  all  the  background  blocked  in. 
Arthur  Elliott’s  pictures  are  all  good,  and  among  the  best  are  “  The 
Lanternist  ”  (61),  “The  Wreck  ”  (62),  and  “  Amidst  the  Mermaids” 
(63).  He  hails  from  South  Africa.  When  we  have  further  men¬ 
tioned  R.  D.  iStoril’s  “Canal”  (Canada)  and  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith  ”  (77a),  by  George  Bell  (Australia),  we  have  dealt  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  cream  of  the  show.  There  are,  besides,  two  portfolios  of 
prints  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worth  framing  and  hang¬ 
ing,  but  are  placed  at  the  tender  mercies  of  any  who  care  to  handle 
them. 


FAIR  CHILDREN. 

Since  we  reviewed  the  exhibition  of  “  Fair  Children,”  which  Messrs. 
Speaight  have  been  holding  at  their  galleries,  15T,  New  Bond  Street, 
for  the  past  two  months,  a  number  of  new  portraits  have  been  added, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  the  addi¬ 
tions  were  italicised,  led  ust  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  beautiful  gal¬ 
lery  in  which  Messrs.  Speaight  have  arranged  the  photographs.  Per¬ 
haps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  portraits  are  those  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  'Surrey,  the  future 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  from  the  purely  photographic  standpoint  we  like- 
best  No.  89,  the  children  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Duckworth,  No.  36, 
the  children  of  Viscountess  Einlyn,  and  No.  44,  the  portrait  of  the 
little  girl  of  the  Lady  Hastings.  In  these,  as  in  many  other  examples 
upon  the  walls,  Mr.  Richard  Speaight  shows  his  skill  in  securing 
spontaneity  in  his  portraiture  of  children,  whilst  the  composition 
and  photographic  quality  of  the  portraits  are  in  every  instance  excep¬ 
tional.  As  we  again  mention  in  another  column,  photographers  them¬ 
selves  will  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  photographs 
by  accepting  Messrs.  Speaight’ s  invitation  to  visit*the  gallery  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  next,  July  21. 


patent  news. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — a/re  treated  vn 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
June  28  and  July  3. 

Cameras. — No.  15,058.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras.  George  Arthur  Hale,  70,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

Daylight  Loading. — No.  15,152.  Improvements  in  direct  positive 
print  daylight  loading  flat  packages.  John  Owden  O’Brien,  6, 
Bank  Street,  Manchester,  for  John  Edward  Thornton,  United 
States. 

Daylight  Loading. — No.  15,153.  Improvements  in  direct  positive 
print  daylight  loading  spools.  John  Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank 
Street,  Manchester,  for  John  Edward  Thornton,  United  States. 
Film  Packs. — No.  15,154.  Improvements  in  photographic  film 
packs.  John  Owden  O’Brien,  6,  Bank  'Street,  Manchester,  for 
John  Edward  Thornton,  United  States. 

Films. — No.  15,190.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cellulose  films.  Edwin  Brandenberger,  111,  Hatton  Garden, 
London. 

Washer. — No.  15,277.  Collapsible  plate,  print,  and  cut-film  washer. 
George  Gambl'in,  9,  Deynsford  Road,  Camberwell,  London. 

Films. — No.  15,281.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  cellulose  films.  Edwin  Brandenberger,  111,  Hatton  Garden, 
London. 

Cameras. — -No.  15,416.  Improvements  in  cameras.  Otto  Halbach, 
55,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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Drying-back.  No.  15,436.  Print  drying-rack  for  photographic 
work.  Arthur  Charles  Mills,  Quadrant  Cottage,  Quadrant  Road, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country  /  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Film  Packs.— No.  24,734,  1908  (November  17,  1908).  This  invention 
relates  to  flat  film  packs  in  which  the  films  are  attached  by  paper 
strips  in  the  folds  of  an  alternately  folded  carrying  band,  the 
carrier  band  being  unfolded  and  the  films  successively  brought  into 
position  for  exposure  by  palling  the  projecting  end  of  the  carrying 


Tig.  1. 


band.  The  exposed  films  are  successively  separated  from  the  carry- 
mg  band  by  a  cutting  device  arranged  in  the  storage  chamber  for 
the  exposed  films. 

The  pack  consists  of  a  sheet-metal  box  with  an  open 
front  for  receiving  the  film  carrier  and  its  films.  The  bottom 
or  back  of  this  box  is  indicated  by  e,  the  two  sides,  which 
•also  project  behind  e,  by  a  and  c,  and  the  top  by  b.  d  denotes  a 


cross  partition  on  which  the  lower  edges  of  the  film-carrying  band 
rest.  The  back  e  of  the  box  is  bent  round  in  a  semi-circular  curve 
at  g  and  forms  a  stop  f  in  front  of  the  partition  d,  this  stop  acting 
as  a  retaining  device  for  the  film-carrying  band.  The  box  abode 
is  enclosed  in  a  prismatic  case  h,  formed  of  paper  or  cardboard, 
which  has  a  rectangular  opening  i  at  the  front.  This  paper  casing 
consists  usually  of  a  front  and  rear  half,  which  is  placed  over  the 
box,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  then  stuck  down.  The  film-carrier 
is  inserted  in  the  sheet  metal  box.  This  film-carrier  consists  of  an 
alternately  folded  band  of  black  paper  k,  and  is  subdivided  by  the 
folds  into  separate  sheets  lying  one  upon  the  other.  Each  such 
sheet  is  connected  with  the  one  at  the  back  of  it  by  its  upper  trans¬ 
verse  edges,  and  with  the  one  situated  in  front  of  it  by  its  lower 
transverse  edge.  The  separate  films  l  are  so  arranged  on  the  film¬ 
carrying  band  k  that  they  lie  beUveen  each  two  sheets  or  folds 
of  the  film-carrier  k,  and  are  attached  to  the  rearmost  sheet  of  the 
two  by  the  edge  near  the  bottom  fold  by  means  of  a  paper  strip  n 
extending  over  only  a  portion  of  their  width. 

The  film-carrying  band,  which  is  folded,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  near  its  upper  edge  so  as  to  project  slightly  forwards  and  at 
a  slight  distance  beyond  the  lower  folded  edge,  so  as  to  project 
backwards,  is  passed  round  the  bent  sheet-metal  piece  g  and  carried 
along  the  back  of  the  box  to  the  outside,  through  a  slot  m.  In 
consequence  of  this  folding  of  the  carrying  band,  the  sheets  of  the 
film-carrying  band  k  project  somewhat  to  the  front  of  their  upper 
end,  and  therefore  a  tendency  to  turn  is  given  to  the  upper  ends  cf 
the  separate  sheets,  when  that  portion  of  the  carrying  band  which 
projects  beyond  the  pack  is  pulled,  whereby  the  film-carrier  strip 
lying  in  front  is  always  rolled  from  its  upper  edge  and  drawn  with¬ 
out  friction  over  the  film  lying  beneath  it.  By  the  film-carrying 
band  being  somewhat  doubled  backwards  at  its  lower  folded  -edge, 
the  separate  sheets  engage  one  behind  the  other  and  yet  enable  the 
foremost  strip  of  the  film-carrying  band  to  be  easily  drawn  off  over 
the  bar  f,  which  secures  the  carrying  band  in  its  position  without 
carrying  with  it  the  next  film. 

In  order  to  securely  close  the  slot  m  against  the  penetration  of 
light,  a  brush  o  is  arranged  inside  the  slot  m,  the  bristles  of  which 
brush  bear  against  the  rear  side  of  the  bottom  e  of  the  box  or 
against  the  band  of  film,  and  thereby  prevent  the  entrance  of  light. 
Two  flat  knives  p  are  arranged  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  e 
of  the  box  corresponding  apjrroximately  to  the  thickness  of  the  film¬ 
carrying  band,  the  cutting  edges  q  of  which  knives  approach  one 
another  at  the  top  and  are  adapted  to  separate  the  exposed  films 
from  the  film-carrying  band.  In  order  to  allow  of  this,  the  strips 
of  paper  n  connecting  the  films  l  to  the  film-carrier  k.  are  only  of 
a  length  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  clear  distance  between 
the  knife  blades  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  knives.  Consequently 
when  the  end  of  the  film-carrying  band  which  projects  beyond 
the  pack  is  pulled,  the  film  l,  which  is  each  time  to  be  drawn  out,  is 
moved  behind  the  knives,  whilst  the  carrying  band  k  moves  in  front 
of  the  knives,  whereby  the  paper  strips  n  are  cut  by  means  of  the 
knife  blades.  The  films  thus  separated  are  stored  in  the  space  be¬ 
hind  the  bottom  e  of  the  box,  and  are  pushed  by  the  succeeding 
films  against  the  rear  side  of  the  paper  cover  h.  In  order  that  the 
film-carrying  band  k  may  always  bear  on  the  front  wall  of  the  paper 
cover  or  box  h,  Avhich  is  provided  with  the  aperture  or  window  i, 
springs  r  are  provided  on  the  bottom  e  of  the  sheet-metal  box 
abode,  to  press  the  folded  carrying  band  to  the  front. 

The  flat  film  pack  hereinbefore  described  has  the  advantage  that 
when  the  films  are  being  changed,  rubbing  or  friction  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  band  on  the  films  is  avoided,  and  the  separate  films  are  separated 
from  the  band  in  correct  succession  and  delivered  independently 
into  the  storage  chamber  merely  by  pulling  the  projecting  end  of 
the  carrying  (band.  It  has  also  the  advantage  that  only  one  end  of 
the  carrying  band  projects  beyond  the  pack,  and  consequently  the 
drawing  out  of  more  than  one  film  is  avoided.  Joachim  George 
Schneider,  Wurzburg,  Germany. 


Dew  Crade  names: 

Silico  Ferridixe. — No.  512,779.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manu¬ 
factures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corro¬ 
sives.  Nobles  and  HoaTe,  3,  Cornwall  Road,  Stamford  Street, 
London,  S.E.,  varnish  and  japan  manufacturers.  May  14,  1909. 
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Analecta* 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Oil  and  Bromoil  at  One  Operation. 

In  the  courts e  of  an  article  describing  the  above  method  in  the  July 
issue  of  “Photo  Notes/'  Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  gives  the  iollo* mg 
workino-  instructions.  The  bromide  print  should  have  a  smooth 
not  glossy  surface.  Rotograph  half-matt  bromide  paper  takes  the 
ink  well  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  blistering  under  the  ms  . 
The  transfer  paper  can  be  a  piece  of  smooth  final  support  for  ie 
rarbon  double  "transfer  piooess. 

The  ozobrome  solution -is  used  at  the  ordinary  strengt  ,  a  , 
one  part  is  added  to  four  of  water.  The  double  transfer  paper  is 
soaked  in  the  above  bath  until  it  is  limp.  The  bromide  print  mean¬ 
while  is  soaked  in  plain  water.  When  the  transfer  paper  is  limp 
it  is  placed  for  ten  seconds  in — ■> 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  1  ^r' 

Common  salt  .  550  §rs. 

Water  to  .  ^  ozs’ 

After  this  immersion  the  transfer  paper  is  drained,  holding  it  up 
by  the  corner,  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  brought  into  contac 
under  water  with  the  bromide  print  and  squeegeed  m  the  usual  way. 
Itis  important  that  the  transfer  paper  be  larger  than  the  bromide 
print.  The  transfer  paper  and  the  print  now  in  contact  should  be 
feft  to  dry  a  little  (say  two  or  three  minutes),  the  print  uppermost. 
The  transfer  paper,  still  squeegeed  to  the  print  and  the  pirn  uppei 
most,  is  now  floated  upon  the  ozobrome  solution.  In  Cus  way  a 
the  active  solution  must  go  through  the  transfer  paper  to  reach  the 
silver  image,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  take  effect  than  if  part  of  tl 
bleachfim  is  done  through  the  back  of  the  bromide  print.  The  tin 
required  is  about  fifty  minutes,  but  this  would  vary  no  doubt  with 
temperature  and  different  types  of  paper.  It  is  easy  to ^e  when 
the  bleaching  process  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out  by  homing  the 
papers  against  a  strong  light;  a  faint  image  will  be  still  visible,  but 
all  black  should  have  disappeared.  If  this  is  not  the  b  he  pnn  s 
should  be  again  floated  on  the  ozobrome  solution  The  print  sho  Id 
be  held  by  opposite  corners  and  lowered  gradually  on  to  e  sur  a  c 
of  the  IiquidPbeginning  at  the  middle.  In  this  way .the ,  paper  can 
be  floated  without  getting  any  of  the  solution  on  to  the  bro 

P " When ntlmP  bleaching  of  the  silver  image  has  been  thoroughly 
effected  the  print  is  separated  from  the  transfer  paper  y  pu  mg  ro 
one  corner,  and  both  print  and  transfer  are  placed  for  about  a 
minute  in  the  acid  bath.  After  washing  until  both  papers  are  . 
from  stain,  the  transfer  paper  is  dried.  The  bromi  e  pi 
in  a  bath  of  plain  hypo  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  bromoil,  and  dned 
after  washing,  or  it  may  be  re-developed,  dried,  and  used  again 
for  making  further  transfers. 


is  omitted.  Two  exceptions  are  intensification  with  chromium  and  j 
also  the  process  of  bromoil,  the  latter  of  which  was  probably  not  in  1 
existence  when  Hr.  Ewing  completed  his  book.  I  lie  book  is  diNKledj 
into  sections  or  parts  dealing  with  optics,  chemistry,  photographic  j 
practice,  printing,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  subjects  seem  to  be  purticu-  I 
larly  well  treated.  The  optical  portion  is  exceptionally  good.  The  | 
more  practical  part  of  the  book  seems  equally  sound,  and  the  whole-  j 
should  be  as  valuable  to  English  as  to  Indian  workers.  The  book  I 
has  a  copious  index,  which  should  be  an  impoitant  featuie  in  all  j 
works  of.  this  class.  Tliife  particular  handbook  should  be  better 
known  in  England  than  it  is  at  present,  for  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
majority  of  the  general  text-books  available. 

“  The  Telephoto  Quarterly.’’ — No.  6  of  Captain  Owen  Wheelers  j 
ever-welcome  “T.Q.”  makes  the  announcement  that  the  publishing 
of  our  interesting  contemporary  will  for  the  future  be  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden,  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C.,  and 
Aldershot.  “  T..Q.”  may  therefore  be  obtained  for.  the  year  by 
sending  the  publishers  a  postal  order  for  2s.,  or  may  be  purchased  j 
from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son’s  bookstalls.  The  current  issue  con¬ 
tains  some  excellent  illustrations  of  snap-shot  telephotography  by  the 
editor,  some  notes  on  the  diaphragm  values  of  telephoto  lenses,  on 
convertible  negative  attachments,  and  on  a  commercial  use  of  the 
telephoto  lens,  to  which  we  make  allusion  under  “  Ex  Cathedra.”  In 
addition  to  this  our  little  contemporary  contains  the  announcement; 
of  practically  all  the  firms  offering  telephoto  apparatus,  and  it  further 
reviews  certain  new  introductions  of  service  to  the  telephotographer.  I 

London  by  Night. — A  recent  article  by  Mr.  H.  W7ild  from  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  Focus  ”  has  been  reprinted,  with  an  additional  illus¬ 
tration,  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  (Sons,  Ltd.  The  remarkable  result* 
obtained  with  a  slow  instantaneous  exposure  on  Wratten  panchro-| 
matic  plates  with  a  2b  Dallmeyer  lens  should  give  an  impetus  to  this 
description  of  night  photography.  Mr.  Wild’s  account  of  his  methods; 
is  commendably  explicit,  and  the  illustrations  offer  an  incentfie  to. 
prosecute  this  interesting  branch  of  work. 


Peu)  Books. 


“  A  Handbook  of  Photography  for  Amateurs  in  'India  ”  By  Dr. 

Ge0.  Ewing,  F.R.P.S.  (Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co. 

London  :  W.  Thacker  and  Co.).  2nd  Edition.  1909. 

If  as  Dr.  Ewing  says,  the  amateur  photographers  of  India  have,  as 
a  rule  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  for  a  great  amount  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reading,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  in  this  substantial  volume 
of  769  pages,  an  excellent  source  of  information  that  they  can  make 
use  of  as  required.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  is  well  known  as 
a  very  reliable  text-book,  written  for  the  use  of  amateurs  m  India, 
who  have  to  work  under  somewhat  abnormal  conditions  This  new 
edition  embodies  the  good  points  of  the  old  and  is  brought  very  fan  y 
up  to  date,  no  easy  task  for  a  writer  who  fives  more  or  less  out  of 
intimate  touch  with  what  is  being  done  in  this  country  and  m 
Europe.  A  postscript  represents  the  result  of  a  trip  Home,  m 
the  course  of  which  the  author  industriously  endeavoured  to  obtain 
all  the  latest  information,  and  as  a  result  we  note  that  very  fi  e 


meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES’  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  July  17. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photog  aphic  Society.  Ramble  to  Great  Budworth  an 

South'suburbamPhotographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Dartford  and  the  Darent 

Wandsworth  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Bear  ley  for  Aston  Cantlow. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Excui^on  to  Broadway. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Zoological  Gaidens. 

Sunday,  July  18. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Latton  and  Netteswell. 

Monday,  July  19. 

south  London  Photographic  Society.  .  Mon^^^J“n-(Prf“J8->?,.  F 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Discussion:  VS  hat  Makes  a  Pictuie  . 

E,yde1’  Tuesday,  July  20. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “  Should  we  Specialise?  F.  W.  Gosling. 

WEDNESDAY',  JULY  21. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Burpham.  ,  mnnk  ”  W. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  “From  Negative  to  Block. 

Wilkinson.  00 

Thursday,  July  22. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society  “  The  Use  of  Exposure  Meters.’ 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— Owing  to  a  contemplated  tour  abroa 
for  an  indefinite  period  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett  has  been  compelled 
resign  the  post  of  honorary  secretary,  held  by  him  with  consp 
success  for  the  last  six  years.  The  club  thus  loses  a  ski  u  P 
each  individual  member  a  valued  friend.  The  keenest  reQret  ■ 

expressed  by  all  last  week  when  the  not  unexpected  announceme 
was  made.  Mr. ,  W.(  H.  Claypole,  of  63  Elmswood  Road  We 
Croydon,  was  unanimously,  and  with  much  acclamation, 
fill  the  position  vacated. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  .Society.— At  the  eleventh  annu 
general  meeting  of  this  society,  held  recently  at  the  Cnpp  g 
take  E  0  ,  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  the.  society  shall  be  k 
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as  the  City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  We 
are  asked  to  make  this  announcement  to  our  readers  and  point  out 
that  the  old  society  is  not  being  absorbed  by  another,  but  that  the 
incorporation  of  “City  of  London  ’’  in  the  title  will  very  materially 
assist  the  desire  of  extending  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  syllabus 
for  the  1910-1911  season  is  well  in  hand,  and  special  arrangements 
are  being  made  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  beginner  as  well  as  the 
more  advanced  members.  The  new  session  commences  in  October, 
and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  of  234,  North  End  Road, 
West  Kensington,  W.,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
membership  on  application.  The  annual  subscription  is  7s.  6d.,  with¬ 
out  entrance  fee. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  J.  A.  Lovegrove, 
lecturing  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  “  Trim¬ 
ming  and  Multiple  Mounting,”  advocated  the  use  of  this  home-made 
mountant :  Take  half  a  pound  of  best  white  dextrine,  mix  to  a  thick 
cream  by  rubbing  up  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  cold  water,  then 
stir  in  a  further  five  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil  (stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time)  in  a  water-jacket  boiler.  It  should  then  form  a 
clear  thick  syrup.  Add  15  minims  of  oil  of  cloves  and  turn  into  pots 
to  set.  It  is  then  ready  for  use. 


Commercial  $  Ccgal  intelligence. 


An  Inventor’s  Bankruptcy. — At  Chelmsford  Bankruptcy  Court 
last  week  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  Cecil  Mercer)  mentioned  the  case 
of  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  Southend,  described  as  managing  director  of  the 
Seriken  Company,  Limited,  film  manufacturers,  and  stated  that  he 
had  no  question's,  to  ask,  but  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  Mr.  Acres  to 
say  that  since  the  last  Court  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
Mr.  R.  A.  McQuitty  on  his  sworn  proof  as  secretary  of  the  Seriken 
Company  that  debtor  owed  the  company  £1,482  17s.  5cl.,  and  he 
found  that  not  only  was  there  no  ground  for  this  claim,  but  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  large  number  of  vouchers  and  receipts,  handed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Acres,  which  showed  that  the  company  was  heavily 
in  the  debtor’s  debt,  and  he  (the  Official  Receiver)  intended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  recover  this  amount  from  the  company. 

Debtor  made  an  application  in  person  that  an  order  should  be  made 
against  Mr.  McQuitty  for  payment  of  costs. 

The  Registrar  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  make  such  an  order. 
The  examination  was  then  closed. 

A  Sotxthsea  Bankruptcy. — 'George  Richard  Knight,  63,  Castle 
Road,  Southlsea,  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus,  applied  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Bankruptcy  Court,  on  July  8,  for  his  discharge.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  order  was  made  on  the  debtor’s  own  petition  in  February,  1904 ; 
the  liabilities  being  put  at  £804  and  the  assets  at  £210.  A  dividend 
of  3s.  Id.  in  the  £1  was  paid  on  proofs  for  £765.  The  debtor  ascribed 
his  failure  to  having  got  into  difficulties  through  paying  the  debts 
of  near  relatives,  also  to  inexperience  in  the  photographic  business. 
The  solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  debtor,  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
retrieve  his  position,  and  the  application  for  the  discharge  was 
granted  'subject  to  judgment  being  entered  for  £20,  to  be  paid  within 
six  months. 

A  Brixton  Bankruptcy. — At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on 
June  9,  Walter  William  Powell,  photographer,  recently  carrying  on 
business  at  414,  Brixton  Road,  applied  for  his  discharge.  The 
liabilities  amounted  to  £354  13s.  6d.,  and  the  assets,  which  were  put 
at  £27  9s.  8d.,  only  realised  £5  Is.  lOd.  Debtor  states  that  for 
several  years  prior  to  1890  he  was  employed  in  the  provision  trade, 
and  he  afterwards  became  a  jeweller’s  assistant.  He  also  earned 
£200  a  year  as  a  profetesional  singer  and  dancer,  and  dealer  in  curios. 
In  March,  1897,  with  £30  of  his  own  money  and  £50  borrowed  horn 
his  father,  he  started  business  as  a  photographer  at  414,  Brixton 
Road,  carrying  it  on  under  management,  while  still  continuing 
in  employment  as  a  jeweller’s  assistant.  The  business,  however,  was 
a  failure  throughout.  In  November,  1905,  he  gave  up  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  jeweller’s  assistant  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  photographic  business,  which  nevertheless  continued  to  decline, 
and  early  in  1907,  realising  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he 
closed  the  business  and  has  since  had  no  occupation.  The  Official 


Receiver  reported  that  the  assets  were  not  equal  to  10s.  in  the  £, 
and  that  the  debtor  had  not  kept  proper  books,  but  only  a  rough  cash 
book.  Debtor  further  states  that  he  was  aware  that  he  was  insol¬ 
vent  in  1905,  and  with  the  exception  of  £7  9s.,  he  contracted  the 
whole  of  his  liabilities  since  that  date.  On  this  the  Official  Receiver 
reported  that  debtor  had  traded  knowing  himself  to  be  insolvent. 
Debtor,  who  was  present,  had  no  remark  to  offer,  and  his  discharge 
was  suspended  for  two  years. 

Legal  Notices. — The  voluntary  liquidation  of  Paris  Films,  Ltd., 
5,  Cook  Street,  Liverpool,  is  gazetted.  Mr.  F.  H.  Thornton, 
chartered  accountant,  is  to  act  as  liquidator,  and  he  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  for  to-day  (16th  inst.). 

Thomas  Bromwich,  photographer,  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  has  been 
adjudicated  bankrupt  on  his  own  petition.  The  first  meeting  of 
creditors  is  to  be  held  at  'Shrewsbury  on  the  24th  inst,  and  the 
public  examination  is  fixed  for  the  3rd  prox. 

A  first  and  final  dividend  of  4s.  lOd.  in  the  £1  is  to  be  paid  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  James  Harriott,  photographer,  10,  Chapel  Street,  and 
15,  High  Street,  Warwick. 


l)eu)$  and  Dotes. 


Messrs.  Halftones,  Limited,  whose  photographs  and  those  of 
photographers  whose  agents  they  are  frequently  appear  in  the 
press,  have  been  awarded  the  Gran  Premio,  the  highest  award  for 
“newspaper  illustration  by  photography,”  at  the  Internationa! 
Exhibition  at  Milan. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company. — The  directors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock  of  the  company,  payable  September 
1,  1909,  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  July  31. 
The  usual  quarterly  dividends  will  be  paid  on  October  1. 

The  Preliminary  Prospectus  of  the  international  exhibition  of 
optics,  cinematography,  photography,  and  talking  machines  has  just 
reached  us  from  the  organisers,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bernard,  Ltd., 
Westinghouse  Buildings,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
The  exhibition  is  to  be  divided  into  sections  dealing  with  cinemato¬ 
graphy  and  optics  and  photography,  in  which  latter  ela\sses  3,  4.  and  5 
are  to  include  photographic  apparatus,  plates,  papers  and  prints  and 
transparencies,  for  which  latter  a  series  of  awards  are  to  be  made 
to  professional  and  amateur  workers.  Silver  cups  are  also  to  be 
offered  for  the  best  examples  of  pictorial  photography  in  landscape 
and  figure  study  respectively.  The  entry  form  gives  the  particulars 
for  prices  for  space,  lighting,  and  power,  and  also  the  general  regu¬ 
lations  upon  which  space  is  allotted.  The  exhibition  is  to  open  on 
August  9  and  to  close  on  September  4. 

Holidays  in  Scotland. — Further  additions  to  the  well-known 
official  guides  published  by  the  Health  Resorts  Development  Associa¬ 
tion,  29,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.,  deal  with  some 
of  the  mdst  interesting  places  north  of  the  Tweed,  namely  the  towns 
and  surrounding  districts  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Carnoustie,  Dum¬ 
fries,  North  Berwick,  Pitlochry,  St.  Andrews,  and  Stirling.  These 
little  guides  are  of  convenient  size,  well  illustrated,  and  contain  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  the  tourist  who  having  but  a  limited  time  to 
spend  in  any  one  place  wishes  to  utilise  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  also  to  the  visitor  who  is  making  a  longer  stay.  These  booklets, 
like  others  of  the  series,  may  be  obtained  post  free  by  sending  a  post¬ 
card  request  to  the  respective  Town  Clerks,  and  a  complete  list  of  the 
guides  already  published  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Health  Resorts  Association  at  the  above  address. 

“  Kinemacolor  ”  Before  the  King. — At  Ivnowsley,  Lord  Derby’s 
historic  seat,  on  Tuesday  evening,  following  the  Royal  review  of  the 
Lancashire  Territorials,  Mr.  Charles  Urban  had  the  honour  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  inspection  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  the  distinguished  company  constituting  the 
house  party,  “  Kinemacolor,”  the  Urban-Smith  animated  pictures 
in  the  actual  tints  of  nature,  the  exhibition  being  identical  with 
that  oiven  in  London  at  the  Palace  Theatre.  There  was  also  shown 
to  their  Majesties  a  complete  pictorial  lecord  of  the  inspection  of  the 
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Territorial  troops,  the  presentation  to  them  of  colours,  the  march- 
past  of  the  whole  force  in  quarter  column  with  the  King  and  Queen 
standing  to  receive  the  salute.  The  pictures  were  taken  by  a  special 
staff  of  Urban  operators  at  the  express  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  they  will  be  forthwith  included  in  the  “  Urbanora  ” 
section  of  the  Palace  Theatre  programme. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  above  association  announce  that  August  the  16th  has 
been  fixed  as  the  last  date  for  the  receiving  of  papers  in  the  Hender¬ 
son  award  competition,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1909.  Papers 
submitted  must  have  been  read  either  before  another  society  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  as  above  or  published  in  one  of  the  various 
photographic  journals,  and  be  of  the  nature  as  stated  below.  The 
award  is  one  of  the  value  of  £5,  and  is  given  for  the  best  paper  read 
or  published  during  the  year,  of  a  photo-chemical  or  kindred  subject, 
and  at  the  will  of  the  recipient  may  take  either  the  form  of  £5  cash, 
or  a  gold  medal,  or  a  silver  or  bronze  medal  and  cash,  or  apparatus 
to  value.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  remove  the  somewhat 
prevalent  idea  that  this  award  is  only  open  to  the  members  of  the 
L.  and  P.  It  is  open  to  the  world,  and  is  given  for  the  best  paper 
no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes.  All  papers  for  competi¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  43,  Whitta  Road, 
Manor  Park,  E.,  on  or  before  the  above-named  date,  and  full  parti¬ 
culars  will  be  freely  sent  to  all  who  write  enclosing  a  stamped  enve¬ 
lope  for  reply. 

The  Genius  or  the  Studio. — A  Boston’  photographer  (writes  the 
“Photo  Era”)  has  recently  fitted  up  his  studio  and  reception-room 
in  Oriental  style,  a  unique  Japanese  portiere,  with  its  long  beaded 
strands,  being  a  particularly  beautiful  feature.  One  gloomy  day  he 
was  gladdened  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his  favourite  little  five- 
year-old  niece,  who  was  left  in  his  care  by  her  mamma  while  she  did 
several  errands.  His  fondness  for  the  child  was  very  marked ;  for,  in 
amusing  her,  he  quite  forgot  the  work  he  had  planned  to  do  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Suddenly  remembering,  he  tore  himself  away  from  the  small 
siren,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  loved  her  very  much. 
Poking  her  curly  head  through  the  Japanese  portiere  she  called  after 
him  in  her  own  roguish  way,  “I  don’t  believe  you  do,  uncle!'”  He 
had  been  in  the  dark-room  for  only  a  short  time,  and  was  engrossed 
in  the  development  of  a  plate,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  tiny 
maid,  soliloquising  in  regular,  measured  cadences,  the  words  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rattling  sound  as  of  objects  falling  on  the  hardwood 
floor.  As  this  continued  for  some  little  time,  his  curiosity  was 
aroused  ;  he  listened  and  finally  became  alarmed.  He  hastily  covered 
the  developing-tray,  and  hurried  out  of  the  dark-room  towards  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  To  his  great  amazement  he  saw  his  small 
niece  standing  with  her  back  towards  him  saying,  “  He  loves  me,  he 
loves  me  not,”  and  then,  with  a  joyous,  triumphant  cry,  she  pulled 
down  the  ldst  remaining  strand  of  his  precious  portiere  with  a 
jubilant  “  He  loves  me!” 

British  Photographic  Trade  on  the  Continent. — A  small  im¬ 
promptu  meeting  of  those  persons  interested  in  photographic  manu¬ 
facture  and  trade  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Photographic  Conven¬ 
tion  was  called  by  Sir  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for 
Belgium,  and  was  attended  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Humphery  (the  Platino- 
type  Co.),  A.  W.  Green  (J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.),  R.  R.  Beard, 
P.  R.  'Salmon,  Godfrey  Bingley  (President-elect  of  the  Convention), 
F.  J.  Mortimer  (“The  Amateur  Photographer”),  Thomas  Manly 
(the  Ozotype  Co.),  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  (Wellington  and  Ward), 
F.  W.  Hindley  (Jonathan  Fallowfield),  W.  S.  Hobson  (Taylor,  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  Hobson),  Alfred  Watkins  (Watkins  Meter  Co.),  F.  A.  Bridge 
(Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Convention),  H.  'Snowden  Ward  (President  of  the 
Convention),  and  Charles  Winter  (Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.). 

After  dilscussion  of  the  details  put  forward  by  iSir  E.  Cecil  Hertslet, 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  that  “  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is 
desirable  that  the  British  photographic  industries  be  worthily  re¬ 
presented  at  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Belgium  :n 
1910,  and  that  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  be  asked  to  convene  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  photographic  trade  at  an  early  date.” 

A  meeting  of  those  manufacturers  and  dealers  interested  in  the 
matter  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  22,  at  4  p.m.,  at  22,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Street,  London,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphery. 
Those  who  intend  to  be  present  are  requested  to  write  for  parti¬ 


culars  of  the  Belgian  Exhibition  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Wintour,  Exhibi¬ 
tions  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  London. 
S.W.,  and  to  come  prepared  to  make  suggestions. 


Correspondence. 


f»*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

%•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THIOCARBAMIDE  TONING  BATHS  FOR  P.O.P. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  use  of  a  toning  bath  for  P.O.P. 
prints  containing  thiocarbamide  and  “  hypo,”  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  wash  prints  toned  therein  directly  in 
water,  provided  that  the  “hypo  ”  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  thio¬ 
carbamide.  It  is  also  not  necessary  for  such  a  bath  to  contain  an 
acid  of  any  kind.  We  get  silver-sulphide  stains,  as  I  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  when  we  wash  a  print  containing  either  in  the  gelatine 
film  or  the  paper  any  silver-thiocarbamide  compound.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  compound  is  only  stable  in  the  presence  of 
sufficient  acid. 

In  the  case  of  the  solution  mentioned  in  your  article  of  last  week, 
we  do  not  get  any  silver-thiocarbamide  compounds  formed  at  all 
under  normal  circumstances.  When,  however,  the  bath  has  taken 
up  much  silver  the  case  may  be  different — I  have  not  tested  this.  I 
experimented  with  a  solution  very  similar  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  published  my  results  in  “  Photography.’’ 
I  did  not,  however,  think  much  of  the  tones  obtained,  and  I  should 
never  recommend  such  a  toning  bath.  I  have  never  been  successful 
with  any  thiocarbamide  formulae,  except  those  I  have  hit  on  myself. 
I  certainly  consider  that  the  want  of  popularity  of  thiocarbamide 
for  toning  P.O.P.  prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  formulae  gene¬ 
rally  given  will  not,  as  a  rule,  give  satisfactory  tones.  I  have 
published  formulae  which  I  can  strongly  recommend  in  the  “B.J.” 
and  “Photography.”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  who  have 
reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  results  they  obtain  when  using 
P.O.P.  will  do  well  to  give  some  of  my  formulae  a  trial. — Yours 
truly,  R.  E.  Blake  Smith. 

31,  St.  John’s  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

July  9,  1909. 


INTENSIFICATION  MARKINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  Prof.”  re  above,  which  seems  to  him  a 
real  trouble,  not  imaginary,  as  some  replies  seem  to  point  out,  I 
can  make  no  boast  of  having  intensified  hundreds  of  negatives,  but 
I  have  had  no  failures  by  the  following  methods,  which  may  be 
of  use. 

Thoroughly  wash  the  negatives,  whether  new  or  old,  and  then 
give  them  a  few  minutes  in  an  acid-alum  bath:  — 

Alum  .  1  ounce. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  50  to  100'  drops. 

Water  .  20  to  25  ounces. 

Then  wash  free  from  above  and  bleach  in 

Mercury  bichloride  .  10'  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  10  drops. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Wash  again  and  give  a  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  before  com¬ 
plete  washing,  and  darken  in  ammonia  solution,  which  should  not 
be  stronger  than  1  in  30  and  thoroughly  well  mixed  before  applying. 
The  use  of  only  one  acid  is  apparent,  and  each  step  is  a  check  on 
any  previous  cause  of  failure. 

For  the  removal  of  stains  already  experienced,  re-fix  in  strong 
hypo,  wash,  and  apply  Schlippe’s  salt,  10  grains ;  ammonia  (fort), 
10  drops ;  water,  1  ounce.  On  intensify  in  uranium  till  shadows 
appear  green,  wash  till  greasy  appearance  disappears,  and  clear 
off  in  weak  ammonia.  This  can  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Wishaw.  Wm.  M. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  oe  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

'  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  ^  the  writers  are  given. 

1  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

30T0GRAPHS  REGISTERED  : — 

C.  Wilken,  Photographer,  South  Street,  Elgin.  Photograph  of  Colour  Party, 
hth  Bait.  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders  ;  Photograph  of  Colour  l  arty  and 
Escort. 

A.  Stalling,  60,  Peckham  Road,  London,  S.E.  Two  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Ewing,  and  Fhotograph  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs  Ewing. 

S.  Peace,  Inganess  Cottage,  by  Kirkwall,  County  Orkney.  Photograph  :  Ships  of 
H.M.  Navy  in  Scapa  Flow,  Orkney,  Dressed  with  Flags  and  Firing  a  Royal 
Salute  in  Honour  of  the  King's  Birthday,  June  25,  1900. 

P.  Cameron,  1.  Eyre  Place,  Edinburgh.  Photograph:  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

A.  Dean,  14,  High  Stieet.  Rugby,  Warwickshire.  Five  Photographs :  His 
Majesty  Planting  Tree  in  School  Close,  Rugby  ;  His  Majesty  leaving  New  Speech 
Room,  Rugby  School  ;  His  Majesty  leaving  New  Speech  Room  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Arthur  James ;  His  Majesty  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  walking  on  School  Close, 
and  House  Party  at  Coton  House,  Rugby. 

rawing  Registered:  — 

A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street.,  Rugby,  Warwickshire.  Drawing  Depicting  His 
Majesty  Opening  the  New  Speech  Room,  Rugby. 

utochrome  Process. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
most  up-to-date  books  or  articles,  etc.,  on  colour  photography?  I 
want  a  work  dealing  with  the  Lumiere  process  and  which  describes 
that  fully. — Kaze. 

Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  publish  a  booklet  (price  3d.)  on  the 
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fan  draught?  (3)  Is  it  possible  to  fully  protect  a  patent  in  this 
country  for  £1?  (4)  'In  working  up  B.  and  W.  prints,  where  black 
spots  and  patches  occur,  is  it  possible  to  take  these  out  chemically 
without  using  the  knife? — Artist. 

(1)  We  are  not  aware  that  this  method  is  commercially  used.  It 
is  usual  to  make  a  “copy”  negative  and  enlarge  that,  but  the 
piocess  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  last  week  may  be  used  with  bromide 
paper.  (2)  It  certainly  would  be.  None  that  we  know  of.  (3) 
Yes,  provisional  protection  for  nine  months  is  obtained  for  this 
sum.  (4)  Ihe  print  can  be  reduced  with  a  mixture  of  iedine  and 
cyanide,  as  given  in  the  “Almanac  ”  on  page  787,  but  such  reducer 
requires  to  be  used  before  the  working-up  is  taken  in  hand. 

Articles  in  “B.J.” — Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  I  could 
obtain  in  book  form  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  some  weeks 
ago  in  your  journal,  entitled  c‘  How  to  Build  a  Photographic  Studio 
Business?” — C.  V. 

The  articles  m  our  pages  are  not  re-published  in  book  form 
except  in  cases  where  the  author  makes  special  arrangements  to 
this  end.  Your  only  course  is  to  purchase  the  back  issues. 

W.  Sullivan. — There  is  no  fault  whatever  with  the  cards,  as  shown 
by  some  portions  being  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  The  fault  is 
due  to  the  manipulation,  and  that  alone.  The  prints  have  not  been 
kept  moving  while  they  were  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  stuck  together,  so  that  the  hypo  has  not  had 
equal  action  all  over  the  pictures.  Where  it  has  had  free  action 
those  portions  are  as  could  be  desired.  More  care  in  the  fixing  and 
after  washing  will  avoid  the  trouble — more  particularly  in.  the 
fixing. 

Studio  Query. — I  have  recently  taken  over  a  studio,  in  which  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  .satisfactory  results,  I  should  there¬ 
fore  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  suggest  any  alteration  that 
would  improve  matters.  I  place  the  background  at  the  north  end, 
about  the  spot  marked  in  red,  for  single  figure,  and  at  the  south 
end  for  subjects  that  there  is  not  enough  room  to  take  at  the  north. 
The  lighting  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  good  at  the  south  end,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  the  sun  is  shining.  I  usually  use  a  lens  of  11.5in. 
focus.  I  am  prepared  to  spend  up  to  about  £20  on  alterations, 
but  of  course  the  less  the  cost  the  better.  Enclosed  is  a  rough 
plan  of  the  studio,  which  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  understand. — 
J.  W.  Watson. 


process. 

fSTANTANEOUS.— We  should  select  2  or  3.  The  former  is  much 
used  for  press  work. 

•  A.  Arnold. — The  best  answer  we  can  give  you  is  that  you  pur- 
i chase  “Photography  for  the  Press,”  advertised  in  our  pages  last 
week. 


tDAL. — 'We  believe  the  book  is  not  sold  here,  but  you  might  apply 
to  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

ollodion  Emulsion. — I  will  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  can  give 
me  an  easy  and  reliable  formula  for  ferrotype  dry  plate  work, 

similar  in  speed  and  character  to  - * — -  brand.  I  have  made 

up  Beechey’s  unwashed  formula,  but  find  it  too  slow  with  me, 
requiring  two  seconds  in  bright  light,  f/4.  Have  already  made  a 
rapid  wash  emulsion,  given  in  the  “  Almanac.”  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  the  formula  given  could  be  developed  with  hydroquinone, 
as  I  find  pyro-ammonia  so  waxy. — 'C.  James. 

The  makers  of  the  brand  of  plates  named  do  not  publish  the 
formula  by  which  they  are  made,  so  we  cannot  give  it.  On  pages 
795-6  of  the  “Almanac”  you  will  find  formula  for  collodion  emul¬ 
sions  and  developers  suitable  for  them.  You  must  not  expect 
collodio-bromide  plates  to  be  anything  like  so  rapid  as  gelatine 
ones. 


N'largements,  Etc. — (1)  In  the  production  of  cheap  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments  I  have  heard  that  no  negative  is  taken  of  the  subject  sent, 
the  enlargement  being  made  direct  from  the  copy  by  a  method  of 
reflection.  If  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  produce  a  positive  from  a 
positive  without  a  negative  intervening,  or  is  the  reversal  brought 
about  in  the  developing?  Will  you  please  give  me  the  method 
of  doing  this,  if  such  a  method  exists?  (2)  As  a  constant  user 
of  a  hand-spraying  device,  I  inhale  a  considerable  quantity  of  lamp¬ 
black.  Have  you  heard  of  this  being  detrimental  to  the  health? 
Is  there  any  method  of  carrying  the  spray  away  other  than  the 


So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  sketches,  the  studio  is  too 
small  for  general  professional  work.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  to  extend  the  glass  at  the  north  end,  so  that  the  sitter 
can  be  placed  further  back  than  at  present;  that  will  give  you 
greater  length  between  sitter  and  camera  than  you  get  at  present. 
This  is  the  best  suggestion  we  can  make  from  the  sketches. 

Arresting  Toning. — Kindly  inform  me  the  most  sure  way  of  stop¬ 
ping  prints,  etc.,  from  further  toning  immediately  after  being 
removed  from  the  toning  bath,  especially  with  reference  to  a  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  bath. — Toning  Troubles. 

Plenty  of  water,  or  immerse  in  a  weak  solution  (five  grains  per 
ounce)  of  soda  sulphite. 

Combined  Bath  for  Albumen. — ‘Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  albumenised  paper  that  you  can 
recommend?  And  if  so,  please  state  if  prints  require  washing 
previously. — En  Avant. 

Such  a  formula  was  given  in  our  last  issue  (see  page  528).  If 
the  prints  are  made  on  ready  sensitised  paper  which  contains  an 
acid  as  a  preservative,  they  should  certainly  be  washed  before  they 
are  put  into  the  bath.  This  is  necessary  more  to  get  rid  of  the 
acid  in  the  paper  than  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  of  the 
former  remained  in  the  prints  it  would  be  liable  to  set  up  a  sul¬ 
phurating  action,  which  would  jeopardise  the  stability  of  the 
pictures. 

Cellltloid  Varnish. — I  am  making  celluloid  varnish.  I  got  some 
celluloid  clappings  and  put  in  amyl  acetate,  well  covering.  The 
celluloid  will  not  dissolve  (after  a  week),  but  remains  a  gelatinous 
mass  at  bottom  of  bottle,  with  some  of  the  amyl  above.  I  added 
more  amyl  acetate,  but  the  mass  remains  the  same.  What  must 
I  do?  At  present  it  is,  of  course,  too  thick  for  use  in  flowing  over 
a  plate,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to  thin  out  in  the  amyl  acetate.  I 
cannot  use  spirit,  as  it  is  intended  for  Autochromes. — S.  H.  C. 

Most  samples  of  celluloid  dissolve  freely  in  amyl  acetate.  Pos- 
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gibly  if  the  chippings  you  have  got  are  from  photographic  films 
from  which  the  gelatine  ha,  not  been  completely  removed,  we 
should  advise  you  to  try  the  addition  of  acetone  to  the  amj 
acetate  as  that  may  bring  about  a  perfect  solution. 

Enlargements  Direct.-I  wish  to  make  enlargements  from  small 
P.O.P.  untoned  prints  by  photographing  them.  My  camera  ha. 
an  extension  of  36in.,  and  I  wish  to  make  15  x  12  negatives  from 
1-plate  prints.  What  would  be  the  cheapest  form  of  lens  to  use 
The  exposure  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  magnesium  ribbon.  -  •  -  • 
Your  lens  should  not  exceed  7in.  focus.  A  good  R.R.  of  5m. 
focal  length  would  answer  well. 

Registering  Trade  Mark.  I  have  sketched  a  very  good  d^dce 
which  will  make  an  excellent  trade  mark,  and  which  I  should 
like  to  submit  to  my  employers,  feeling  confident  that  they  wi 
use  same,  but  would  like  to  previously  protect  myself  m  respect 
to  this,  giving  me  the  best  idea  how  to  proceed  without  incurring 
much  expense,  also  stating  if  same  can  be  sold  to  the  firm  and 

under  what  conditions. — B.  E.  ,  u 

Hf  the  device  is  unmistakably  an  original  drawing  we  should 
say  it  will  be  sufficient  protection  to  register  it  at  'Stationers  Ha 
as  an  artistic  work.  This  would  cost  you  only  Is  whereas  to 
register  it  as  a  trade  mark  will  cost  you  £1.  In  the  latter  case 
you  should  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  Trade  Marks  and  Designs, 

25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  B.U 

Various. — “  B.  J.”  for  June  11,  page  456,  article  by  Cl.  Watmough 
Webster,  F.C.iS.,  on  “Cementium,”  kindly  say  who  are  the 
makers,  and  where  can  it  be  ootained?  2.  “  B.J.”  for  July  2,  page 
510,  short  par.  by  yourselves  re  drying  negatives.  I  have  no  pas 
stove,  could  I  dry  mine  on  the  top  of  a  small  paraffin  stove  like 
you  do,  with  the  sheet  of  asbestos  and  a  wire  plate-rack  ?— Old 

Krow.  .  . 

1.  Cementium  is  now  sold  by  nearly  all  stationers  and  iron¬ 
mongers  and  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  quite  easily.  It  is 
made  by  The 'Cementium  (Patent)  Company,  Ltd.,  Tanner  Street, 
Bermondsey,  S.E.  2.  Certainly,  if  you  do  not  let  the  asbestos  get 
too  hot.  Put  it  at  such  a  height  from  the  flame  that  it  never  gets 
too  hot  to  touch. 

T.  E.  Cawthorn.— If  you  are  quite  certain  your  procedure  is  not  at 
fault,  while  the  makers  are  certain  the  plates  are  all  right,  it  is  a 
little’ difficult  for  us  to  offer  any  advice.  The  spots,  however  cer¬ 
tainly  look  to  us  as  if  due  to  partly  dissolved  developer.  If  this 
is  not  the  cause  we  cannot  suggest  anything  else.  Solutions  that 
are  not  quite  clear  are  very  common  causes  of  spots. 

Lantern  Slides.— We  enclose  for  your  inspection  some  lantern  slides, 
upon  which  you  will  notice  peculiar  spots,  etc.,  which  our  lantern- 
slide  maker  seems  quite  unable  to  account  for.  Ihey  occu>  both 
on  varnished  and  unvarnished  slides.  We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  tell  us,  if  possible,  what  the  cause  may  be,  as 
we  cannot  account  for  it  m  any  way,  our  operator  being  a  skilled 
man  and  a  conscientious  worker,  who  would  be  unlikely  to  curtail 
the  washing  of  slides,  etc. — R.I.P. 

The  slides  sent  to  us  appear  all  to  be  varnished,  and  in  some  of 
them  dust  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  the  varnish.  In  one  the  varnish 
has  crackled,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  having  been  applied  to  a 
film  that  was  not  quite  dry.  'In  another  it  has  run  into  streaks, 
which  show  stains.  These  effects  we  attribute  to  heat  m  the 
lantern,  though  you  do  not  say  if  the  slides  have  been  used  or 
not.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  cases  the  fault  xs  in 
the  varnishing,  and  would  suggest  that  the  slides  should  be  more 
perfectly  dried  before  varnishing,  and  that  celluloid  should  be 
used  instead  of  lac.  Apparently  you  have  not  sent  any  unvar¬ 
nished  slides,  so  we  cannot  say  anything  with  regard  to  those. 
Portrait  Lens  for  Focal-Plane  Work.— (1)  I  have  a  cabinet  por¬ 
trait  lens  (“  Optimus  ”),  which  I  wish  to  use  for  high-speed  focal- 
plane  work.  I  am  told  that  I  shall  greatly  improve  the  power  of 
the  lens  in  covering  the  plate  by  inserting  a  spectacle  lens  between 
the  glasses  of  the  back  combination.  Is  this  so  ?  And  if  so,  will 
you  kindly  say  what  focus  the  spectacle  lens  should  be.  The 
“  Optimus  ”  is  about  8ins.  (2)  Would  such  a  lens,  with  addition 
as  suggested,  be  suitable  for  sporting  and  football  subjects  used 
on  a  reflector  camera?— Adder. 

(1)  An  8in.  portrait  lens  should  cover  a  i-plate  well  enough  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  supplementary  lens,  which  will  be  likely 


to  disturb  the  focus.  If  you  think  of  adding  such  a  lens  you  nughi 
try  a  very  weak  negative  lens,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  worth  while 
(2)  We  doubt  if  you  could  fit  the  lens  to  a  i-plate  reflex,  but  yoi 
might  be  able  to  utilise  it  on  a  5  x  4  camera.  It  should  serve  fanh 
well,  though  an  anastigmat  would  be  preferable. 


Insoluble  Gelatine  Film.— I  want  to  get  a  very  hard  and  thicl 
film  of  gelatine  on  paper.  I  have  tried  mixing  with  the  gelatin, 
both  alum  and  formalin  before  coating  the  paper,  but  still  thH 
film  softens  when  soaked  for  a  time  in  water.  It  still  seems  t 
absorb  the  water,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  I  want  special; 
to  avoid.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  answer  bettej 

than  what  I  have  tried.— C.  Connelley. 

We  should  advise  your  trying  a  hard  sample  of  gelatine,  such 
as  Coionet’s  Gold  Label,  to  a  strong  solution  of  which  som 
bichromate  of  potash  has  been  added.  When  the  coating  is  <n 
expose  to  a  strong  light,  preferably  sunlight,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Lens  Query.— I  have  two  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  which  1 -  use  fo 
outdoor  work.  I  can  use  either  the  back  or  the  front  combination 
of  them  as  a  single  lens  bv  employing  a  small  stop.  I  av  I 
recently  bought  a  portrait  lens,  whole  plate  size,  the  front  combina 
tion  of  which,  when  stopped  down,  works  admirably  as  a  singl 
lens  for  large  work.  But  the  back  one  I  can  do  nothing  with  i. 
this  direction.  It  will  not  give  a  sharp  image,  however  much  it  i 
stopped  down.  It  seems  to  be  of  longer  focus  than  the  front,  an 
if  I  could  get  a  sharp  picture  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  me.  Ca 
you  enlighten  me  in  the  matter?— T.  Borner.  |l 

*  You  will  not  succeed  in  getting  a  sharp  picture  with  the  bac 
combination  of  a  portrait  lens.  The  function  of  the  back  com 
bination  of  a  Petzval  lens  is  to  correct  aberrations  of  the  f 
one,  and  that  alone.  It  is  only  the  front  combination  of  a  portra. 
lens  that  can  be  employed  as  a  single  one. 

Mounting  Large  Carbon  Pictures.— Will  you  be  good  enough  t, 
toll  us  the  best  thing  to  mount  large  (12  x  10)  carbon  pictures  wi 
that  will  have  no  injurious  action  on  the  print  so  as  to  cause  it 
fade  in  after  years?  The  prints  are  mostly  on  thick  rough  pape^ 

^Almosf  any  adhesive  may  be  used  for  mounting  c;irbon  Pr1^ 
with  as,  unlike  silver  ones,  the  mountant  will  not  affect  them, 
if  it  contains  substances  that  would  act  deleterious  y  on  I 

image.  Dextrine,  flour,  or  starch  paste,  are  quite  suitable, 
last-named  is  what  is  usually  employed.  It  is  made  very  th 
and  is  best  applied  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  In  applying  it  shouj 
be  well  rubbed  into  the  paper  so  as  to  break  up  all  dots, 
paper  is  very  thick,  and  the  prints  large,  it  is  well  to  coat 
twice  before  putting  it  on  the  mount. 

TrmN-o  Matt  Bkomtoks— Can  yon  kindly  1*11  me  of  an  aniline  <1 
that  I  could  use  for  matt  bromides  and  ■platinotypes  g 

them  the  appearance  of  old  engravings-I  mean  « 

I  could  soak  the  prints  in  after  drying  to  stain  t  P  P 
the  same  pale  yellow  brown  tone  that  old  engravings  have, 
know  there  is  something  that  will  do  it,  because  many  P 
arap hers  produce  such  pictures.  T.  N.  cell.  _ 

We  do  not  know  of  any  aniline  dye  that  wd  give  the  tot M 
desire.  A  weak  infusion  of  coffee,  however,  will,  and  that  w- 
is  very  generally  used  for  the  purpose. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  cure 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  a  ver  wew  ^  appears 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  wha  pp 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

An  exhibition  of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  latest  method  in. 
lie  mounting  of  photographic  prints  will  open  at  the  house  of  the 
‘B.J.”  on  Tuesday,  August  3. 


A  French  worker,  M.  G.  Underberg,  has  recently  given  formulae 
or  the  use  of  diamidophenol  in  the  development  of  negative  plates 
he  exposure  of  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  correct.  He 
niploys  a  minute  quantity  of  hydroquinone  as  a  preservative  of  the 
odium  sulphite  solution.  (P.  570.) 

In  an  article  on  page  567  on  the  relation  between  the  exposure  when 
opying,  the  extension  of  the  camera,  and  the  distance  of  the  source 
jf  light,  some  calculations  are  given  with  a  view  to  systematising 
uch  work. 

A  new  description  of  printing  paper,  just  placed  upon  the  market, 
;s  reviewed  on  page  578. 

The  opportunities  for  photographic  trade  in  Turkey  are  the  subject 
■f  an  article  on  page  568  by  Mr.  Richard  Thirsk. 

A  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Nolan,  of  Cairo,  writes  on  page  583  out- 
ining  the  various  methods  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  photography 
d  finger-prints. 

In  “Wilson’s  Magazine”  a  writer  describes  a  variation  of  the 
ulphide  toning  process,  using  a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
nd  sodium  sulphide  as  a  toning-bath  for  developed  bromide  and  gas- 
ight  prints.  (P.  571.) 

The  first  portion  of  a  paper  describing  experiments  on  colour- 
ensitising  gelatine  emulsions  with  mixtures  of  dyes  appears  on 
>age  572. 


The  use  of  the  Metzograph  screen,  scum  in  the  enameline  process, 
ton-warping  mounting  wood,  and  the  rubbing-off  of  ink  from  proofs 
re  topics  dealt  with  under  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes.’  (P.  575.) 


The  old-established  business  of  Shew  and  Co.  has  been  taken  over 
•y  Mr.  W.  J.  Ramsey.  (P.  569.) 

Developing  tanks  for  plates  and  roll-films  figure  under  patents  of 
he  week.  (P.  576.) 

Some  further  notes  on  the  practice  of  the  albumen  process  are  given 
r  an  editorial  article  on  page  566. 

V 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Ar»  Exhibition  Professional  photographers  in  the  neigh- 
at  the  B.J."  bourhood  of  London,  and  those  visiting 
Ouse.  the  metr0polis  early  in  August,  will,  we 

hope,  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  from  Tuesday,  August  3, 
to  Saturday,  August  14,  an  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
house  of  the  “British  Journal”  of  the  results  obtainable 
by  the  new  method  of  mounting,  embossing,  and  blocking 
in  one  operation,  recently  worked  out  by  the  late  Mr, 
G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Aberdeen,  and  described  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  recently  in  our  pages.  Mr.  John  Morgan,  a  son  of 
the  deceased  inventor,  will  also  have  a  complete  equipment 
for  the  process  in  working,  and  will  demonstrate  the 
manipulation  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  great  variety 
of  results  to  visitors.  The  Morgan  process  representing 
the  latest  facility  placed  at  the  disposal  of  photographers 
in  the  way  of  mounting,  it  is  thought  that  this  convenient 
opportunity  of  examining  the  results  and  seeing  the  actual 
working  will  be  taken  by  many  of  our  professional  readers, 
who  will  thus  be  able  to  secure  full  technical  information 
at  first  hand.  In  addition,  there  will  be  on  view  during 
the  fortnight  an  outfit  of  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  for 
studio  use,  and  those  who  may  be  interested  in  this  form 
of  studio  light,  and  care  to  bring  their  own  plates  with 
them,  may  make  and  develop  an  exposure  with  the  lamp. 


Trade  Journal  The  current  issue  of  “  Printers’  Ink,” 
Advertising1.  the  journal  of  advertising  issued  by 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Benson,  Limited,  devotes  much  space  to 
the  use  of  trade  journals  by  advertising  firms.  To  it,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Casey,  the  manager  of  the  well-known  enlarging  and 
printing  firm  of  Raines  and  Co.,  contributes  an  article 
recording  the  satisfactory  results  achieved  by  constantly 
changing  announcements  in  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  The  optimistic  terms  in  which  the  attraction  of 
business  by  this  means  is  described  may  be  said  to  justify 
the  heading  to  the  article — “  Baines  and  Co.’s  trade-paper 
advertising  brought  results  through  painstaking  and  dis¬ 
tinctiveness.”  We  ought  to  say,  in  justice  to  Messrs. 
Raines,  that  these  qualities  in  their  advertising  are  quite 
part  and  parcel  of  their  technical  work  for  their  customers. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  we  are  sure  that  their  weekly 
address  to  photographers  from  the  pages  of  the  “  B.J.” 
would  not  have  led  them  to  eulogise  the  results  of  their 
advertising  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  done. 

*  *  * 


Paris  Hats  in  In  a  recent  article  in  the  “Daily 
tho  Studio.  Chronicle”  Mr.  Elwin  Xeame  has 
declared  that  the  tonic  which  he  administers  to  a  feminine 
sitter  who  “  feels  a  fright  ”  is  not  the  illustrated  papers, 
nor  even  a  cup  of  tea,  but  the  suggestion  that  she  might 
care  to  try  on  one  or  two  of  the  latest  creations  in  hats. 
The  pure  joy  of  observing  the  latest  Paris  fashions  crown- 
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ing  her  own  figure  is  found  to  dispel  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  sitter  as  nothing  else  could  do,  and  the  photographer, 
according  to  the  newspaper  article,  sees  “  a  depressed  and 
‘  wooden  '  sitter  rapidly  transfigured  into  a  radiant  vision  of 
ecstatic  happiness.” 


Marking  the  When  a  camera  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
Focussing  work  the  advantage  of  changing  the 

Screen.  focussing  screen  is  often  very  great.  If, 

for  example,  we  are  making  negatives  from  which  lantern 
slides  are  to  be  made  by  contact,  it  is  of  very  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  use  a  screen  upon  which  the  exact  size  of  a  lantern 
plate  is  marked.  Or,-  again,  if  we  are  reducing  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  scale,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  scale  of  inches 
marked  on  the  screen.  When  a  half-plate  camera  is  used 
for  stereo  work  a.  specially  marked  screen  is  practically 
essential,  and  we  find  it  best  for  this  purpose  to  block  out 
all  parts  of  the  screen  beyond  the  margins  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  size  plate.  Such  a  screen  is,  of  course,  useless  for 
ordinary  half-plate  work,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to 
be  able  to  change  it  readily.  For  general  work,  perhaps, 
the  best  kind  of  ruling  is  the  simple  division  of  the  screen 
into  squares  of  about  one^-quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  side.  For  copying  purposes  we  can  also  mark  on  the 
screen  in  bolder  lines  the  size  of  a  lantern  plate,  but  in 
practice  we  find  this  method  rather  unsatisfactory  if  the 
camera  is  over  the  quarter-plate  size.  We  find  it  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  mark  out  the  area  of  the  lantern  plate  with  lantern 
binding  strips  stuck  on  the  glass,  and  to  keep  this  special 
screen  for  the  purpose  of  lantern-slide  making  onlv.  In 
general  it  is  best  to  rule  all  screens  in  squares  to  facilitate 
the  squaring  up  of  the  image  on  the  nlate,  and  to  avoid 
any  specially  complicated  ruling  that  is  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  when  focussing.  If  a  whole  plate  screen  is  ruled 
so  as  to  show  various  smaller  standard  sizes,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  at  times  to  tell  which  are  the  right  bound¬ 
aries  for  the  image,  and  any  mistake  is  not  detected  until 
the  plate  is  developed.  In  all  such  cases  we  prefer  to 
mark  the  boundaries  with  broad  lines  of  black  paper  block¬ 
ing  out  the  corners  and  sides,  and  to  keep  a  separate 
screen  for  such  sizes  as  are  required. 


Focussing 

Screens. 


When  using  an  anastigmat  of  an  aper¬ 
ture  under  //7  focussing  is  by  no  means 
as  easy  a  proceeding  as  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be,  and, 
if  tests  are  made  on  objects  that  will  reveal  lack  of  perfect 
focus,  most  people  will  be  surprised  at  the  poorness  of  the 
result.  One  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  use  of  coarse 
ground  glass  focussing  screens,  many  substitutes  for 
which  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time  in  our 
pages.  A  very  common  cause  is,  however,  want  of  regis¬ 
ter  between  screen  and  plate,  and  this  is  sometimes  due, 
not  to  incorrect  building  of  the  camera  and  dark  slides, 
but  to  the  loose  fitting  of  the  ground  glass.  We  have 
•often  been  surprised  to  find  new  cameras  fitted  with 
screens  that  were  so  loose  as  to  actually  rattle  when  the 
camera  was  moved.  In  some  cases  the  glass  is  kept  up  to 
the  rebates  by  rubber  pads  inserted  under  the  brass  plates 
which  hold  it  in  place.  This  makes  a  rigid  setting,  but, 
unfortunately,  a  permanent  one,  and,  as  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  screen  and  reverse  it  for  Autochrome 
work,  or  to  change  it  for  a  fine  grain  screen,  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  permanent  fixing  is  objectionable.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  no  camera  makers  seem  to  have  yet 
realised  the  desirability  of  making  the  ground  glass  re¬ 
movable,  nor  the  possibility  of  so  fixing  it  by  spring  clips 
as  to  render  it  both  removable  and  also  rigidly  in  register. 
All  our  own  cameras  have  had  to  be  altered  in  this  respect, 


as  we  frequently  require  them  for  Autochrome  work,  and 
also  very  often  want  to  change  the  screen,  either  for  one 
with  a  different  surface  or  one  with  a  different  ruling. 

*  *  * 

Photography  This  week’s  Australian  mail  brings 
and  Libel.  particulars  of  a  novel  action  for  libel 
which  was  heard  at  Melbourne  recently.  In  March  of  the 
present  year  a  fireman  of  the  Melbourne  Fire  Brigade,  and 
a  labourer,  were  charged  at  the  Police  Court  with  having 
stolen  goods  from  a  place  where  a  fire  had  been.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  reported  at  some  length  in  the  “  Herald,” 
an  evening  paper,  and  in  addition  the  portraits  of  the  two 
men  were  published  in  the  midst  of  the  report.  They 
objected  to  this,  and  each  claimed  damages  to  the  amount 
of  £500,  upon  the  ground  that,  although  the  “  Herald”  was 
within  its  rights  in  reporting  the  case,  it  was  not  protected 
by  law  when  it  went  so  far  as  to  publish  the  photographs. 
The  plaintiffs  further  claimed  that  they  had  a  copyright  in 
the  photographs,  inasmuch  as  they  had  paid  a  professional 
photographer  for  same,  and  nobody  had  a  right  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  without  their  permission.  For  the  defence  it  1 
was  contended  that  the  photographs  were  not  defamatory  1 
— they  were,  in  fact,  excellent  likenesses  of  the  men.  In 
regard  to  the  copyright,  the  newspaper  had  obtained  the  1 
photographs  from  the  photographer,  and  it  was  argued  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  no  copyright  in  them,  even  although  they  I 
had  paid  for  them.  In  the  result  the  Judge  held  that  the 
portraits  were  good  ones,  and  that  it  was  not  libellous  to  i 
publish  same.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  copyright, 
that  claim  would  also  fail,  as  the  photographs  had  not  been 
registered.  The  jury  accordingly  by  direction  found  the 
verdict  for  the  defendant  newspaper  as  regards  both  men.  j 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ALBUMEN  PAPER 
PRINTING.— III. 

In  the  last  article  special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
hygroscopic  conditions  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  effect  which  this  sometimes  has  on  the  result-, 
ing  prints.  We  will  add  another  note  on  this  point,  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  to  work  the  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  in  hot  and  dry  climates.  In  America,  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  a  rule,  is  much  drier  than  here,  most  printers 
make  it  a  practice  to  expose  the  paper,  after  sensitising 
and  drying,  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  before  printing,  as  it 
is  found  that,  thus  treated,  the  paper  tones  better  and  with 
less  tendency  to  mealiness.  This  method  was  tried  b 
many  workers  in  this  country  when  it  was  first  published 
now  many  years  ago,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  n 
advantage  was  gained,  and  the  results  did  not  repay  th 
extra  trouble  involved.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  th 
fuming  really  has  the  effect  of  introducing  a  certai. 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  albumen,  and  in  this  way  bring 
it  more  into  the  condition  which  would  be  the  normal  i 
it  were  dried  in  our  more  moist  atmosphere.  The  fuming 
however,  may  be  a  distinct  advantage  when  working  ii 
exceptionally  hot  and  dry  climates.  It  is  a  simple  opera 
tion,  and  involves  but  little  trouble.  A  cupboard  with  f 
well-fitting  door,  or  a  box  large  enough  to  allow  of  tin 
sheets  of  paper  to  be  suspended  some  distance  apart  so  a: 
to  permit  the  fumes  of  ammonia  to  act  uniformly  on  all 
answers  the  purpose  quite  well.  When  the  sheets  are  al 
hung  up,  a  dish  or  saucer  containing  three  or  four  ouncet 
of  liquor  ammonia  is  placed  at  the  bottom.  About 
quarter  of  an  hour  suffices  for  the  fuming.  Under  am 
circumstances,  paper  containing  an  acid  as  a  preservativ* 
will  be  benefited  by  the  fuming,  as  then  there  will  be  les 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  deeper  tones. 

In  the  previous  article  formulae  were  given  for  some  o 
the  more  generally  used  toning  baths.  We  will,  however 
repeat  one  that  was  given  a  few  months  back,  as  it  is  on 
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;hat  will  yield  purple  or  black  tones,  and  is  very  con¬ 
venient  in  use.  It  stands  thus  :  — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grs. 

Water,  distilled  .  15  oz. 

Lime  water  .  q.s. 

Chloride  of  calcium  (pure)  . . .  120  grs. 

The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows  : — The  chloride  of  gold 
s  dissolved  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water.  A  strip 
)f  blue  litmus  paper  is  then  dropped  in,  and  is  reddened 
Dy  the  acid  in  the  gold.  Lime  water  is  then  added  by 
legrees  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper  is  just  restored. 
The  chloride  of  calcium  is  next  added,  and  the  bulk  made 
ip  to  15  oz.  Each  ounce  of  this  stock  solution  contains 
me  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  For  use,  one  ounce  is  taken 
tnd  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water.  This  will 
>e  sufficient  to  tone  a  full  sheet  of  paper  (22  in.  by  17  in.) 
o  a  good  purple.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  bath  is 
hat  it  can  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution,  if  preserved  from 
ight,  for  many  weeks.  Another  is  that  more  stock  solu- 
ion  may,  if  required,  be  added  direct  to  the  bath  while 
n  use,  without  fear  of  mealiness,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
icetate  bath. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  work  of  toning.  The 
>est  light  for  the  purpose  is  subdued  daylight,  but  it  must 
>e  very  subdued  at  this  time  of  year,  otherwise  the  lights 
>f  the  pictures  may  be  degraded.  A  professional  of  our 
icquaintance  who  daily  produces  large  numbers  of  albumen 
)rints  always  tones  by  the  light  of  a  large  paraffin  lamp 
vith  an  Argand  burner,  since  he  finds  that  after  practice 
le  can  get  more  uniform  tones  than  by  daylight.  The  free 
titrate  of  silver  having  been  washed  out  of  the  prints,  the 
oning  solution  is  poured  into  a  chemically  clean  dish, 
diich,  by  the  way,  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  toning 
mrposes.  If  a  large  number  of  prints  have  to  be  toned 
t  is  well  to  use  a  bath  a  little  more  dilute  than  is  given 
n  the  formulae,  as  then  uniform  tones  throughout  the 
>atch  will  the  more  easily  be  secured.  The  prints  should 
>e  introduced  into  the  bath  one  by  one,  keeping  them  in 
notion  by  continually  turning  them  «pver  and  over.  It  is 
veil  not  to  put  in  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  as  with  them  the  toning  will  proceed  rapidly. 

soon  as,  or  a  little  before,  the  desired  tone  is  obtained, 
he  prints  are  transferred  one  by  one  to  a  dish  of  water 
mder  a  running  tap,  in  order  to  stop  the  toning.  As  just 
■emarked,  the  first  lot  of  prints  will  tone  quickly,  and  the 
one  must  be  judged  by  looking  down  on  the  print,  and 
lot  through  it.  The  prints,  particularly  the  earlier  ones, 
should  be  removed  a  little  before  they  have  got  to  the 
■equired  tone,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  dry 
ip  somewhat  darker  than  they  appear  in  the  toning  solu¬ 
tion  ;  also,  that  the  toning  goes  on,  more  or  less,  in  the 
cashing  water,  so  long  as  any  trace  of  the  bath  remains  in 
the  paper.  This  continuing  action  may  be  arrested  by  first 
rinsing  and  then  putting  the  prints  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
salt  and  water,  in  which  they  may  remain  until  they 
ire  transferred  to  the  fixing  solution. 

As  the  bath  becomes  reduced  in  gold  its  action  becomes 
slower,  consequently  more  prints  may  be  dealt  with  at  a 
ime — say,  a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  in  experienced  hands, 
should  a  variety  of  tones  be  required  to  suit  different 
customers,  the  prints  should  be  sorted  out,  and  those  that 
are  required  to  be  the  most  purple  should  be  the  first 
toned,  for  the  reason  that  with  a  bath  rich  in  gold  the 
purples  are  more  easily  obtained.  A  long  immersion  in  a 
weakened  toning  bath  does  not  give  the  same  results  as 
ffiose  produced  by  a  short  time  in  a  bath  containing  the 
full  strength  of  gold.  Hence-  when  warm  browns  are 
necessary  those  prints  are  the  last  that  should  be  dealt 
with.  Such  tones  will  then  be  tlm  more  satisfactorily  ob¬ 


tained  than  if  the  prints  were  the  first  to  be  put  into  the 
solution. 

Something  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  toning  bath ;  the  best  is  from  60  deg.  to 
70  deg.  F.  If  it  is  much  below  the  former,  the  toning 
will  be  slow,  and  if  much  above  the  latter  it  will  be  more 
or  less  rapid,  but  the  results  in  the  end  will  not  be  the 
same.  A  print  that  is  toned  in  a  bath  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture  will  quickly  colour  on  the  surface,  but  when  the 
picture  is  finished  it  is  often  found  to  be  of  a  warmer  tint 
than  was  expected,  whereas  one  that  has  been  toned  at. 
a  low  temperature  will  take  a  longer  time  in  the  bath,  but 
when  it  is  finished  it  will  probably  be  of  a  darker  tone 
than  was  anticipated. 

_  In  the  foregoing  articles  various  formulae  have  been 
given  for  toning  baths  which,  within  certain  limits,  will 
yield  different  tones.  But  we  may  here  reiterate  what  has 
frequently  been  said  in  these  columns,  namely,  that  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  print  depend  more  upon  the- 
negative  from  which  it  is  made  than  upon  the  formula  by 
which  the  toning  bath  is  compounded.  With  negatives  of 
a  feeble  character  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  rich  purple 
or  black  tones,  whatever  toning  bath  we  may  employ;  but 
with  those  of  the  opposite  type  it  is  easy  to  obtain  such 
tones  with  almost  any  of  the  baths  of  the  formulae  given 
in  this  and  previous  articles,  while  at  the  same  time  any 
of  them  will  give  warm  or  reddish  browns,  whatever  be 
the  character  of  the  negative,  provided  that  it  is  not  an 
exceptionally  feeble  one.  Therefore,  when  rich  and  strong 
tones  are  not  obtained,  the  negative  is  most  probably  the 
reason.  In  connection  with  the  colours  obtainable  on 
albumen  paper,  it  may  further  be  said  that  with  most  of 
the  highly  glossy  ones — such  as  the  double  albuminised — 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  deep  purple  or 
black  tones  as  are  to  be  got  on  less  glossv  varieties,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  formula  used  for  the  toninv 
solution. 


EXPOSURE  IX  COPYIXG. 

A  letter  by  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie  in  this  issue,  while 
correcting  a  statement  in  his  article  on  “  The  Preparation 
of  Lantern  Slides  Direct  in  the  Camera,  also  draws 
attention  to  some  points  concerning  exposure  in  copying 
that  are  certainly  worth  further  consideration.  It  is 
customary  always  to  consider  the  illumination  of  the  copy 
to  be  a  constant  quantity,  but  when  working  by  artificial 
light  it  is,  of  course,  not  so  unless  the  distance  between 
copy  and  light  is  always  the  same.  If  we  focus  bv  adjust¬ 
ing  camera  only,  leaving  the  copy  and  easel  stationary, 
then  the  illumination  is  constant,  in  which  case  exposure 
is  always  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
plate  and  lens.  In  these  circumstances  the  smaller  the 
scale  of  reduction  tbe  shorter  is  the  exposure.  Therefore 
if  we  move  the  light  farthej  back  from  the  copy,  and  so 
reduce  the  illumination  upon  it,  we  can  arrange  matters  so 
that  the  exposure  required  for  one  scale  is  preciselv  the 
same  as  that  required  for  another.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  if  with  constant  illumination  exposure  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  plate  and 
lens,  then  exposure  must  become  constant  if  we  vary  the 
distance  between  light  and  copy  in  inverse  proportion. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  distance  between  light  and 
copy  must  be  varied  for  every  change  of  scale.  The 
problem  of  how  the  apparatus  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
joreserve  constant  exposure  is  interesting,  but  the  solution 
adopted  by  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  strike  us  as  sufficiently 
exact  to  be  generally  useful,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
preparation  of  negatives  of  black  and  white  diagrams. 

The  figures  that  he  gives  show  that  the  plate  is  over- 
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exposed  for  scales  of  half  and  one-third  full  size,  and 
slightly  under-exposed  for  a  scale  of  one-fifth  full  size,  the 
nearest  approach  to  accuracy  being  obtained  with  the  scale 
of  one-quarter  full  size.  His  figures  show  the  relative 
degrees  of  over-  and  under-exposure,  but  perhaps  the  facts 
involved  will  become  clearer  if  we  note  the  true  exposures 
required  in  each  case  to  produce  equivalent  results  in  all 
when  the  light  is  arranged  by  his  method.  These  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  where  10  seconds  is  assumed 
to  be  the  correct  exposure  for  a  scale  of  full  size  :  — 


Scale. 


Full  size 
x 
T 

3  . 

x 

4  . 

1-5  .... 


Exposure 
required. 
10  seconds. 

55 
55 
55 
55 


7.1 

7.7 

9.53 

11.65 


The  inequality  of  these  exposures  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  light  is  only  at  the  right  distance  (as  determined  by  the 
rule  given)  in  the  one  case  when  the  scale  is  In  the 
two  preceding  cases  the  light  is  too  near,  and  in  the  last  it 
is  too  far  away.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
distances  of  light  from  copy,  and  also  the  distances  at 
which  it  should  be  to  secure  constant  exposure,  assuming 
a  lOin.  lens  to  be  used :  — 


Scale. 


full  size 

x 

2 

x 

3 
X 

4 

1-5 


Light  from  copy 


(actual  distance). 
Inches. 

40  . 

(proper  distance). 
Inches. 

......  40  . . 

Percentage 

error. 

45  . 

.  53^  . 

..  —15 

53  . 

.  60  . 

..  —11.6 

.  62^  . 

.  64  . 

..  —  2.34 

.  12  . 

.  66§  . 

..  +  8 

The  last  column  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  error 


in  each  case  from  the  true  distance  that  will  give  equiva¬ 
lence  of  exposure. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  rule  that  exposure 
is  constant  so  long  as  the  distance  of  the  light  from  copy 
varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  of  plate  from 
lens,  it  is  easy  to  draw  up  a  table  of  the  adjustments 
required  to  always  preserve  constant  exposure  for  a  given 
lens  and  stop.  In  general  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  light  to  be  fixed,  and  the  extra  adjust¬ 
ment  for  any  particular  scale  will  then  only  involve  a 
shift  of  the  easel  carrying  the  copy. 

Suppose,  for  example,  our  standard  exposure  is  ascer¬ 
tained  for  a  full-size  reproduction,  with  light  5ft.  from  the 
subject.  To  copy  on  any  smaller  scale  we  must  first  run 
the  easel  back  for  the  distance  given  in  the  following  table. 

and  then  adjust  camera  to  give  the  right-size  image: _ 

Scale.  Movement  of  easel. 

Inches. 


Full  size, 

1 

2 

I 

3 
X 

4 


1-5 


20 

30 

36 

40 


It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  reduction  becomes  greater 
the  alteration  in  position  of  screen  becomes  less.  A  range 
of  49in.  will  just  be  enough  to  enable  us  to  preserve  con¬ 
stant  exposure  for  a  series  of  scales  from  full  size  down 
to  one-tenth  full  size.  The  calculations  are  very  simple. 
The  distance  of  the  light  is  in  all  cases  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  distance  of  lens  from  screen,  the  latter  distance 
being  two  focal  lengths  when  copying  full  size.  To  copy, 
say,  one-eighth  full  size  the  distance  from  lens  to  screen 
must  be  1^  focal  lengths,  which  is  9-16ths  of  two  focal 
lengths.  Therefore,  the  distance  of  the  light  from  copy 
must  be  increased  by  multiplying  it  by  1  7-9.  Assuming 
the  original  distance  to  be  5ft.,  then  the  easel  must  be 
moved  back  7-9ths  of  60in.,  or  47in. 


BETTER  PROSPECTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

IN  TURKEY. 


There  are  various  signs  and  indications  that  Turkey  is  at  last 
beginning  to  settle  down  after  the  troublous  experiences  through 
which  it  has  passed  during  the  last  few  months.  In  the  course 
of  this  time  it  has  passed  through  a  revolution  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Its  business  methods,  influenced  most  probably  by 
the  forward  action  in  Government  circles,  have  undergone  a 
radical  change.  This  has  been  accomplished  silently,  yet  none 
the  less  effectively.  The  commercial  men  of  the  country  have 
been  roused  out  of  their  proverbial  lethargy,  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realise  more  keenly  than  ever  before  the  prospects  which 
lie  before  them.  They  now  see  that  even  in  the  Levant  the 
old  conditions  are  no  longer  possible,  and  the  various  influences 
that  are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  on  all  sides  make  it 
no  longer  possible  for  them  to  exist,  if  they  persist  in  adhering 
to  their  old  custom  of  doing  business  in  a  half-hearted  manner, 
as  though  it  made  no  difference  to  them  whether  or  not  they 
bought  and  sold.  The  importation  of  Western  methods  has 
taught  them  a  valuable  lesson,  so  that  they  are  now  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their  more  successful  neighbours,  and 
are  introducing  more  up-to-date  and  progressive  methods.  The 
various  changes  taking  place  in  the  life  of  the  waking  Near 
East  have  also  their  accompanying  good  influence  on  the  trade 
of  the  various  countries,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  recent 
boycott  of  Austrian  goods  has  not  been  without  its  good  effect 
for  the  other  nations. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  this  awakening  is  the  spiri 
of  enterprise  which  is  increasingly  shown  among  the  nativ> 
agents  and  dealers.  Many  of  them  have  the  ambition  to  mak 
themselves  more  independent,  and  are  desirous  of  extending 
their  capacities  and  energies.  They  are  much  more  libera 
than  formerly,  being  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  foreigner 
who  brings  to  them  what  they  want ;  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  is  that  they  are  showing  a  growing  tendency 
to  invest  their  money  in  such  articles.  That  this  struggle  for 
independence,  and  with  it  the  courage  to  launch  out  upon  new 
enterprises,  is  becoming  general,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  genuinely  Oriental  houses,  which  were  at  one  time  in  th« 
habit  of  conducting  all  their  transactions  with  European 
markets  exclusively  through  the  large  European  houses  already 
established  in  the  Orient,  are  now  departing  from  this  rule, 
and  are  finding  it  much  more  to  their  advantage  to  deal  witk 
the  manufacturers  or  exporters  direct.  Those  who  are  besl 
acquainted  with  the  situation  are  of  opinion  that  Turkey  k 
now  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  progress  and  of  commer 
cial  activity,  to  which  it  will  settle  down  in  earnest  as  soon  a* 
the  Powers  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  clear  up  the 
political  situation  in  the  Near  East,  settling  for  the  time  bein£ 
the  rumours  of  war. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  imports  of  photograph!' 
goods  into  Turkey  will  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  this  increasim 
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prosperity,  and  manufacturers  desirous  of  extending  their  trade 
to  that  country  would  be  well  advised  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  into  the 
field.  Foreign  manufacturers,  especially'  Germans,  are 
anxiously  watching  the  situation,  and  are  already  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  carry  on  an  extensive  propaganda,  from  which  they 
expect  to  reap  rich  rewards.  America  is  also  well  represented, 
and  the  competition  promises  to  be  so  keen  that  British  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  afford  to  be  idle  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own. 
Happily  British  goods  are  already  widely  known,  and  have 
always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  in  Turkey.  Manufacture rs 
should  not  fail  to  take  every  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
sparing  no  pains  to  improve  on  the  lead  which  they  have  thus 
secured  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  Turkey  is  not  likely  1o 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  her  own  photographic  goods  for 
many  years  to  come  should  prove  a  still  greater  incentive  to 
the  immediate  opening  up  of  business  relations  Avith  her  agents 
and  dealers.  There  is  every  probability  that  those  avIio  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  a  hold  of  the  markets  now  will  contrive  to  keep 
them  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

Another  happy  augury  for  business  with  Turkey  is  the  promise 
that  in  the  near  future  something  is  to  be  done  towards  simpli¬ 
fying  the  customs  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  to  place 
these  on  a  more  reasonable  footing.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
before  long  the  stupid  conditions  will  be  abolished  which  made 
possible  the  comic-opera  incident  to  which  Ave  gave  publicity  in 
these  columns  some  time  ago,  when  the  Customs  officials,  dis¬ 
regarding  instructions,  ruined  a  whole  consignment  of  plates 
and  films  by  examining  them  in  the  sunlight ! 

While  encouraging  British  manufacturer's  and  exporters  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  in  Turkey,  it  may  be  as  Avell  at  the  same  time  to  warn  them 
of  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  customary  business  precautions 
before  opening  new  accounts.  In  a  land  where  the  import 
trade  is  conducted  mostly  by  Armenians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  native  Turks,  it  is  probable  that  some 
unscrupulous  dealers  may  not  be  strictly  honest  in  their  trans¬ 
actions,  and  at  any  rate,  little  harm  can  be  done  by  practising 
the  old  proverb  and  take  every  man  for  a  rogue  until  you  find 
him  out  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  this  feeling  of  uncertainty  that 
has  caused  most  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  limit  their  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  the  Orient  to  dealings  with  the  European 
houses  already  established  there.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  since 
hiost  of  these  houses  have  their  old-established  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  are  generally  so  conservative  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
fo  persuade  them  to  change  these.  Besides,  it  is  the  object  of 
■his  article  to  show  that  the  Turkish  trade  is  now  flowing  into 
other  channels,  and  that  exporters  are  likely  to  gain  more  by 
avoiding  these  middle-men  and  dealing  direct  with  the  smaller 
traders. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to-  study  the  markets, 
and  to  master  their  peculiarities.  This  presents  feav  difficul¬ 
ties,  for  the  importer  is  assisted  and  advised  by  the  Avell- 
arranged  and  splendidly  organised  Consular  Service.  Importers 
io  not  always  take  advantage  of  the  information  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Consul,  who  is  generally  so  well 
instructed  concerning  the  financial  position  of  the  traders  that 
be  can  at  once  tell  whether  or  not  the  latter  is  safe,  so  that 
reporters  need  not  run  any  undue  risks.  In  no  other  country 
loes  the  Consul  exercise  so  much  power  as  in  Turkey,  and 


because  of  this  it  is  certainly  the  safest  country  in  the  Orient 
with  which  to  do  business.  The  Consul’s  help  is  invaluable, 
especially  as  he  acts  on  occasion  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  be 
tween  the  exporter  and  the  importer.  If  the  latter  has  any 
doubt  concerning  the  honesty  of  a  firm  ordering  goods  from 
him  he  need  only  point  this  to  the  test  by  making  it  a  condition 
of  delivery  that  the  goods  must  be  first  paid  for,  the  money 
being  handed  over  to  the  nearest  British  Consul.  At  the  same 
time  the  Consul  should  be  advised  of  this  condition  so  that  he 
may  know  how  to  act  in  the  circumstances.  Most  honest  firms 
are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  easy  method  of  settling  their 
accounts,  while  the  firms  which  may  not  be  altogether  straight¬ 
forward  find  themselves  in  an  extremely-  aAvkAvard  position, 
since,  because  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  permits  him  to  exercise,  the  Consul  is 
greatly  feared  because  of  the  damage  he  can  do  such  firms. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Consuls  to  collect  such  information  as  may 
lead  to  advantageous  trading  relations  between  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  home  authorities  are  yearly  bringing  more 
pressure  to  bear  upon  British  Consuls  to  do  their  utmost  in 
this  respect.  Because  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
difference  between  Western  and  Oriental  business  methods,  and 
because  of  the  changing  financial  condition,  the  Consuls  are 
instructed  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  the  business  done  within 
their  districts.  It  is  also  one  of  their  duties  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  all  importing  houses,  work  in  which  they  not 
only  have  great  experience,  but  also  have  at  their  command  in¬ 
valuable  sources  of  trustworthy  information  from  which  private 
persons  and  even  the  information  offices  are  excluded.  Con¬ 
sequently  one  is  always  safe  in  applying  to  the  Consul  for 
addresses  of  reliable  houses,  and  as  it  lies  in  his  interest  to 
assist  and  increase  the  commerce  between  Turkey  and  his  own 
country  he  may  be1  trusted  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  losses  or 
swindles.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  Avhen  making  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Consul  to  state  clearly  to  him  that  Avhat  is  Avanted 
is  the  addresses  of  reliable  native  traders,  and  not  those  of 
British  firms,  which  latter  may  be  found  in  any  trustAvorthy 
commercial  directory.  Those  manufacturers  intending  to  do 
business  Avith  Turkey,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so,  may  gather  from  these  addresses  some  idea 
of  possibilities  of  doing  business.  The  next  step  is  to  Ansit 
prospective  customers.  Trade  Avith  the  Orient  by  means  of 
correspondence  is  iioav  practically  impossible  since  so  many 
commercial  travellers  haA7e  come  into  the  field,  and  the  sending 
of  catalogues  or  samples  merely  represents  so  much  wasted 
money,  as  even  if  these  do  bring  in  replies,  they  seldom  lead 
to  business.  Most  trade  is  done  by  personal  representation, 
and  the  representative  need  not  necessarily  be  a  man  avIio  speaks 
the  language  of  the  country,  though  that  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage,  and  has  a  magic  effect  in  encouraging  confidence  in  him. 
As  a  rule,  the  Consul  has  the  names  of  suitable  interpreters 
whom  he  can  recommend  for  the  special  work  they  are  required 
to  do.  Another  thing  of  the  very  greatest  importance  is  to 
quote  the  prices  in  Turkish  money,  as  the  Oriental  does  not 
care  to  worry  himself  over  equivalent  values.  Any  draAvbaek 
there  may  be  in  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  end  it  generally  works  cut  to  the  advantage  of  the 
exporter.  Bill-headings  should  be  printed  in  Turkish  as  well 
as  in  English,  and  it  is  strongly  advisable  to  folloAv  the  same 
rule  in  regard  to  price-lists.  Richard  Thirsk. 


Sheav  and  Co. — This  old-established  business,  Avhich  for  many 
Tears  past  has  made  a  specialtv  of  the  manufacture  of  reflex  and 
>ther  hand  cameras,  has  just  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
lamsey,  known  no  doubt  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  former 
manager  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
stores.  A  recent  call  paid  by  a  representative  of  the  “B.J.”  to 


88,  Newman  Street  showed  us  that  those  requiring  any  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  and  particularly  advice  and  assistance  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  hand  camera,  Avill  receive  every  attention 
and  courtesy  from  Mr.  Ramsey.  Avhose  intimate  knoAvledge 
of  the  photographic  trade  is  willingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
customers. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ACID  DIAMIDOPHENOL 

DEVELOPER. 


[In  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  “Photo-Revue,”  the  writer,  M.  S.  Underberg,  records  his  experiments  of  the  acid 
diamidophenol  developer,  attention  to  which  has  been  drawn  chiefly  in  France  by  M.  G.  Balagny.  We  give  below  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  portions  of  M.  Underberg’s  communication,  and  would  refer  those  who  would  compare  the  present  formulte  with  those 
previously  given  to  the  abstract  of  M.  Balagny’s  paper  given  in  the  current  “B.J.  Almanac,”  page  573. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


The  chief  ways  in  which  contrast  may  be  obtained  with  the 
acid  diamidophenol  developer  are  by  addition  of  sodium  bisul¬ 
phite  ;  by  increase  of  the  diamidophenol,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  by  decrease  of  the  proportion  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phite  ;  by  the  addition  of  potass,  bromide,  and  by  employing 
a  stronger  developing  solution.  The  normal  formula  for 
diamidophenol  developer  is  as  follows  :  — 


Diamidophenol  .  .5  gm. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  .  3  gms. 

Water  to  make  .  100  ccs. 


The  action  of  bisulphite  is  a  restraining  one  ;  it  increases 
the  time  of  development,  and,  moreover,  destroys  part  of  the 
colour-sensitiveness  of  orthocliromatic  plates,  so  that  a  more 
comfortable  light  may  be  used  towards  the  end  of  develop¬ 
ment  :  it  also  lias  a  beneficial  action  on  the  gelatine  of  the 
plate.  Those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  bisulphite  conveniently 
may  use  in  place  of  it  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  sulphuric  acid, 
adding  5  drops  of  strong  acid  to  1  gm.  of  anhydrous  sulphite 
of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  This  will  be  approximately  equal 
to  2  ccs.  of  40  per  cent,  commercial  bisulphite  solution. 

Reduction  of  the  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  reduces  the 
energy  of  the  developer.  Potass,  bromide  only  makes  its 
influence  felt  when  used  in  comparatively  large  quantities ; 
when  used  in  small  doses  it  acts  simply  as  a  preventive  of  fog. 

Developers  for  Contrast  and  Softness. 

Upon  these  facts  may  be  based  the  formulae  for  two-solution 
development.  In  order  to  simplify  this  latter  I  have  taken  as 
the  standard  quantity  of  diamidophenol  a'  5  gm.  (7J>  grs.),  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  mustardspoonful  of  the  compound,  and  sufficing 
for  the  development  of  a  dozen  quarter-plates.  A  series  of 
trials  has  resulted  in  a  bath  which  gives  the  maximum  of  con¬ 
trast.  For  5  gm.  of  diamidophenol  a  maximum  quantity  of 
bromide,  which  has  no  injurious  effect,  is  ^  gm.  :  the  minimum 
quantity  of  sulphite  which,  according  to  MM.  Lumiere,  does 
not  give  rise  to  dichroic  fog,  is  2  gms.  I  have  found  that  when 
using  bisulphite  this  quantity  can  be  further  reduced  to  1.6  gm. 
Lastly,  the  quantity  of  bisulphite  liquor  which  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  developer  and  to  avoid 
dichroic  fog  is  10  ccs.  The  maximum  concentration  of  de¬ 
veloper  is  100  ccs.,  and  we  thus  get  the  following  formula  when 
contrast  is  required  or  when  dealing  with  over-exposed  plates  :  — 


Soda  sulphite  .  1.6  gm. 

Diamidophenol  .  .5  gm. 

Bisulphite  liquor  .  10  ccs. 

Potass,  bromide  .  .5  gm. 

Water  .  1,000  cos. 


In  compounding  a  bath  to  give  the  maximum  of  softness,  one 
is  wanted  containing  a  full  proportion  of  sulphite,  no  bromide 
(or  enough  only  to  avoid  veil),  no  bisulphite  (or  very  little, 
enough  only  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  bath),  and,  finally,  a 
greater  degree  of  dilution.  On  this  basis  the  following  formula 
may  be  used  for  obtaining  very  soft  results  :  — 


Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous  .  6  gms. 

Diamidophenol  .  ^  gm. 

Bisulphite  liquor  .  16  drops. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution  8  drops. 

Water  .  250  ccs. 


Moreover,  in  the  normal  formula,  which  answers  very  well 
for  bromide  and  chloro-bromide  papers,  enough  bisulphite  is 


given  to  restrain  the  speed  of  development,  but  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  necessary  for  avoiding  veil  is  not  enough 
to  lead  to  hardness  of  the  results.  Thus  the  normal  acid 


formula  is  :  — 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  .  3  gms. 

Diamidophenol  .  ^  gm. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution  2.7  ccs. 

Bisulphite  liquor  .  5.3  ccs. 

Water  .  100  ccs. 


Preserving  StocK  Solutions. 

Having  worked  out  these  formulae,  means  were  taken  to  ob¬ 
tain  solutions  which  remain  in  good  working  condition  for 
a  long  time.  M.  Papazoglou,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Photo- 
Revue,”  has  already  recommended  sugar  and  alcohol  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  bisulphite ;  but  I  have  found  that  sugar  is  of  10 
use  for  this  purpose.  Acid  diamidophenol  keeps  very  well  in 
normal  solution  ;  the  more  concentrated  baths  do  not  keep  as 
well,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiment  with  bottles 
of  developer  numbered  1  to  4. 

Kept  in  corked  Kept  in  full 

Solution.  bottle  partly  filled.  corked  bottle. 

Normal  solution  of  acid  diamidophenol  1  .  2 

Normal  diamidophenol  solution  to  which 

was  added  10  ccs.  of  90  p.c.  alcohol  3  .  4 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days’  exposure  to  light  and  sun  bath  No.  1 
had  a  strong  yellow  colour,  but  could  still  be  used.  Bath  No.  2 
was  yellow,  but  of  less  depth.  Bath  No.  3  was  almost  colour¬ 
less,  and  No.  4  absolutely  so.  The  baths  were  made  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  water  freed  from  air  by  boiling  being  em¬ 
ployed.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  it  is  wished  to  prepare 
the  solutions  a  considerable  time  in  advance  it  is  sufficient  to 
add  10  ccs.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  to  each  100  ccs.  of  the  bath. 
But  since  the  working  solutions  themselves  may  be  so  readily 
made  up  by  the  method  given  below,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  reason  for  going  to  the  expense  of  the  alcohol.  Still,  any 
method  of  securing  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  the  bath 
deserves  to  be  mentioned — namely,  that  discovered  by  MM. 
Lumiere,  and  consisting  in  the  addition  to  the  sulphite  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydroquinone.  This  latter  mixture 
forms  a  practically  permanent  solution. 

The  following  are  the  stock  solutions  to  be  made  up:  — 


B. — Boiled  water  .  100  ccs. 

Potass,  bromide  .  10  gms. 

This  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  keeps  indefinitely  without 
special  precautions. 

BB. — Solution  B  .  50  ccs. 

Bisulphite  liquor  .  100  ccs. 

This  keeps  well  for  several  months  in  closed  bottles,  but  there  j 
is  no  object  in  preparing  more  than  150  ccs.  at  a  time. 

S. — Soda  sulphite,  pure,  anhydrous  .  20  gms. 

Hydroquinone  .  .1  gm. 

Water,  boiled,  hot  .  100  ccs. 


Add  the  sulphite  to  the  freshly  boiled  water,  stirring  well ; 
then  add  the  hydroquinone,  filter,  and  keep  in  stoppered  bottles 
of  100  ccs.  capacity.  .  I  find  it  convenient  to  make  up  300  ccs. 
altogether  (3  bottles),  which  quantity  will  keep  for,  at  any  rate, 
three  months  in  regular  use  without  appreciable  alteration. 

Development  of  Pla'es  and  Films. 

Diamidophenol  made  up  with  acid  sulphite  is  a  perfect  de¬ 
veloper  of  all  brands  of  plates,  both  extra  rapid  and  orthochro- 
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uatic.  It  is  a  developer  which  never  gives  fog  nor  stain,  and 
lossesses  great  latitude  in  use  as  legards  the  degree'  of  con- 
ra-st  or  softness  which  may  he  obtained  with  it,  always  assuming 
hat  development  is  thorough.  This  latter  is  ail  absolute 
ssential  in  the  use  of  the  developer  ;  and  those  who  have  not 
btained  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  diamidophenol  may  be  pretty 
ertain  that  their  failure  has  arisen  from  negligence  in  this 
(latter.  With  almost  all  the  brands'  of  plates  the  image  should 
ppear  quite  distinctly  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  Developing  in 
his  thorough  way,  up  to  the  point  when  the  image  commences 
o  veil  over,  there  are  obtained  excellent  negatives,  the  slight 
eil  which  appears  towards  the  latter  part  of  development  com- 
Jetely  disappearing  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  tendencv  when 
ommencing  the  use  of  the  developer  is  to  stop  development 
oo  soon.  In  the  case  of  those  who  employ  the  two-solution 
method  given  below,  over-development  will  not  do  any  harm, 
Ihilst  curtailed  development  leaves  the  negative  without  its 
ull  detail  and  brilliancy.  The  following  is  the  method  of 
working  the  two-solution  system.  Two  developing  baths  are 
irepared  as  follows  :  — 


A. — For  over-exposure:  gives  hardness. 


Solution  S  . 

Diamidophenol  .... 
Solution  BB  . 

Water  . 

B. — For  under-exposure 
Solution  S  . 

:  gives  softness. 

Diamidophenol  . 

Solution  BB  . 

Water  . 

.  -5  gm. 

he  negative  is  first  placed 

in  A.  If  at  the  end  of  3  to  5  minutes 

o  image  has  appeared,  it  is  placed  in  bath  B,  and  carefully 
matched.  If  the  image  on  its  first  appearance  shows  a  tendency 
o  flatness  and  insufficient  contrast,  it  is  at  once  placed  in 
'ath  A.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  vigorous  without 
etail,  it  should  be  left  in  B  until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary 


softness.  The  plate  is  thus  transferred  from  A  to  B,  and  in¬ 
versely,  according  to  the  result  desired,  in  either  case  being 
developed  through  to  the  back.  Care  is  necessary  to  work  in 
a  perfectly  safe  light,  and  to  avoid  removing  the  plate  too  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  developer :  with  some  practice  it  is  quite 
easy  to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of  development  by  reflected 
light  whilst  the  plate  is  lying  in  the  dish.  After  development 
the  plate  is  given  a  good  rinse  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hypo 
made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Hypo  .  250  gms. 

Bisulphite  liquor  .  30  ccs. 

Salt  .  20  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

It  is  well  to  keep  two  baths  going,  allowing  the  plate  to  remain 
in  the  first  until  all  the  white  silver  bromide  has  disappeared, 
and  then  to  give  a  further  five  minutes  in  the  second  solution. 

Stand  Development. 

Although  the  present  writer  is  not  particularly  in  favour  of 
stand  development  with  the  plates  in  a  vertical  tank,  for  the 
reason  that  a  developer  which  acts  too  slowly  is  inferior  in  its 
results,  stand  development  in  which  the  time  does  not  exceed 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes  gives  the  best  results,  and 
though  the  two-solution  method  given  above  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  any  other,  the  following  procedure  may  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  when  a  large  number  of  plates  are  to  be  developed. 
The  bath  A  given  above  is  made  up,  and  water  added  to  make  a 
litre  altogether.  The  negatives  are  placed  in  this  weak  bath, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  one  or  two  plates  taken  out  and 
developed  by  the  two-solution  method  already  given.  By  the 
time  these  two  plates-  are  developed  others  will  commence 
to  appear  in  the  stand  solution.  A  second  two,  those  which 
have  come  up  the  most,  are  then  taken  and  developed  in  the 
two  solutions,  this  method  being  followed  until  the  whole  batch 
has  been  got  through.  G.  Uxderberg. 


TONING  DEVELOPED  PRINTS. 


[In  a  recent  issue  of  “Wilson’s  Magazine,”  the  following 
recommended  by  an  anonymous  writer.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 

he  desire  to  obtain  colours  other  than  those  given  by  develop- 
tig  per  se  has  led  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  bromide  and 
o-called  gaslight  papers  to  resort  to  different  methods.  Of  the 
lany  methods  used,  the  one  that  has  found  the  greatest  appli 
ation  is  the  so-called  sulphide  method,  of  which  the  Velox  re- 
eveloper  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example.  Sulphide  tones  pro- 
krly  made  are  permanent.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
'heir  introduction  to  thoroughly  prove  this.  Facility  of  pro- 
uction  is  also  in  their  favour.  The  tones  are,  however,  not 
Jery  varied,  nearly  always  being  some  shade  of  sepia.  Experi¬ 
ments  to  obtain  some  other  permanent  sulphide  tone  were  made 
y  the  writer  with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fair  degree  of 
access.  It  was  found  when  finished  prints  made  on  Velox  and 
lepera  bromide  paper  (I  mention  these  papers  because  my  ex 
eriments  were  confined  to  them)  were  immersed  in  a  solution 
f  ammonium  sulphocyauide  and  sodium  sulphide  a  good  pur- 
lish  tone,  very  often  equal  to  a  gold  tone  on  printing-out 
aper,  was  obtained. 

The  following  formula  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  of 
ny  tried  :  — 

A.-  Ammonium  sulphocyauide  .  8  ozs. 

Water  to  make  . 16  fluid  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphide  (crystals)  .  i  oz. 

Water  . .  3  ozs. 


modifications  of  the  familiar  method  of  sulphide  toning  are 


Following  are  condensed  instructions  for  its  use:  — 
Bath  No.  1. 


Solution  A  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  3  ozs. 

Solution  B  .  1  dr. 


Mix  just  before  toning. 

Immerse  the  fixed  and  washed  (and  perfectly  dried)  print. 
The  toning  action  begins  almost  immediately,  ranging  through 
the  purple  tones  first  and  then  into  the  sepias. 

Allow  the  print  to  remain  in  the  toner  until  the  desired 
colour  is  reached,  then  wash  fifteen  minutes  in  running  water 
and  dry  as  usual.  With  the  bath  at  70  deg.  to  80  den.  F., 
prints  will  tone  in  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes  ;  at  90  deg. 
to  100  deg.  F. ,  five  to  fifteen  minutes  will  suffice  ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  the  bath  at  a  higher  temperature  than  100  deg. 
F. ,  owing  to  its  softening  action  on  the  film.  Prints  developed 
with  Velox  N.  A.  developer  tone  quicker  than  prints  developed 
with  ordinary  developer. 

The  rapidity  of  the  toiling  may  also  be  increased  by  adding 
more  of  solution  B,  but  not  more  than  1  drachm  should  oe 
added  to  the  original  solution  at  one  time,  as  this  would  render 
the  bath  too  alkaline,  and  soften  the  film.  It  works  best  when 
freshly  mixed,  and  after  forty  minutes  or  so  more  B  solution 
may  be  added.  The  old  bath  may  be  kept  for  future  toning, 
but  before  use  it  should  be  filtered  or  decanted  to  remove  the 
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whit©  precipitate  formed,  and  fresh  B  solution  added,  but  it 
should  be  discarded  when  it  becomes  so  alkaline  as  to  affect 
the  film. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  toning  is  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
character  of  the  negative  used,  different  degrees  of  density  m 
the  negative  affecting  the  silver  deposit  on  the  print  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  toning  solution.  It  will  also  appear 
that  matt  papers  tone  more  readily  than  the  glossy,  and  that 
purple  tones  are  easiest  secured  on  glossy  papers.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  laws  governing  the  action  of  this  bath  are 
not  as  thoroughly  known  as  could  be  desired.  Sometimes  it 
will  work  quite  rapidly,  and  again,  under  apparently  the  same 
conditions,  it  works  much  slower. 

An  Alternative  Formula, 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  its  certainty  of  action 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  mixing  with  it  hypo  alum  toning 
solution,  made  according  to  the  following  formula:  — 

C.— Hypo  .  10  ozs. 

Water  .  50  ozs. 

Heat  to  boiling,  and  add 

Powdered  common  alum  .  2  ozs. 

Allow  to  stand  until  cold.  It  improves  by  standing. 

Bath  No.  2. 

A  .  5  oz. 

C  .  5  OZ. 

Water  . . 3  ozs. 

B  .  1  dr. 

When  B  is  added  the  solution  is  clouded  by  the  precipitate 
aluminium  hydroxide.  This  precipitate  does  not  interfere 
with  the  toning  action. 

This  latter  bath  (No.  2)  yields  tones  equal  to,  and  quite  often 
superior  to,  the  former  bath  (No.  1). 

It  also  smells  more  strongly  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  it  where  the  ventilation  is  poor.  As  its 
action  ceases  more  of  B  can  be  added.  The  latter  bath  has 
also  better  lasting  qualities.  I  have  known  it  to  tone  without 
adding  an  additional  quantity  of  B  after  it  has  stood  over-night - 

An  Improvement  to  SulpHide  Tones. 

Prints  from  some  negatives  when  bleached  and  redeveloped 
with  sulphide  solution  sometimes  incline  more  to  the  yellow 


than  is  desirable.  Having  ascertained  this  fact,  colder  tones 
can  be  obtained  on  subsequent  prints  to  be  toned  by  using 
bath  No.  1  as  a  preliminary  bath.  How  long  the  print  should 
remain  in  bath  No.  1  cannot  be  stated  with  exactness,  as  there 
are  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  chief 
among  these  are  (1)  how  much  the  colour  given  by  the  bleach 
and  redeveloping  method  differs  from  the  desired  colour  ;  (2) 
how  fresh  bath  No.  1  is.  The  fresher  the  bath  the  quicker  it 
works.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  the  print  re¬ 
mains  in  bath  No.  1  the  colder  the  tone.  In  a  freshly  prepared 
bath  at  the  ordinary  temperature  even  fifteen  seconds  is  enough 
to  effect  a  change  in  colour  in  the  finished  print. 

As  a  general  thing,  any  immersion — even  on©  falling  far 
short  of  the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  visible  effect — is  quickly 
made  apparent  by  the  print  refusing  to  bleach  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  were  it  untreated  when  placed  in  the  bleaching 
solution.  Prints  should  be  well  washed  before  placing  in 
bleaching  solution,  and  should  remain  in  it  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  certain  that  the  bleaching  is  completed. 
After  bleaching,  prints  should  be  rinsed  free  from  bleaching 
solution,  and  redeveloped  as  recommended  in  the  Velox  de¬ 
veloper  instructions. 

What  chemical  reactions  take  place  in  what  I  would  call  the 
sulphide  sulphocyanide  method  of  toning  I  have  not  investi¬ 
gated  far  enuugli  to  state. 

However,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  released,  and  this  in  its  nascent 
condition  no  doubt  has  power  enough  to  attack  the  silver  of  the 
image.  It  is  also  certain  that  other  reactions  have  an  effect, 
for  if  the  ammonium  sulphocyanide  is  replaced  by  an  equal 
weight  of  the  potassium  salt  the  toning  action  is  very  much 
slower. 

To  the  question,  Why  does  this  method  give  a  different  colour 
from  that  obtained  by  simple  bleaching  and  redeveloping  with 
sulphide  solution  ?  it  might  be  answered  :  Because  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  silver  is  not  so  complete  as  in  the  latter  process.  In 
reply  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  the  colours' 
obtained  on  some  prints  as  resulting  from  a  combination  of 
sepia  and  black. 

As  they  are,  the  processes  described  are  practical,  but  there' 
is  room  for  improvement. 


MIXTURES  OF  DYES  AS  SENSITISERS  OF  GELATINE  PLATES 


[The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  thesis  by  Guido  Daur,  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Munster  University.  The  experimental  work  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Miethe,  to  whose  colleague,  Dr.  E.  Stenger, 
the  author  of  the  papers  renders  his  thanks  for  much  advice  and  assistance.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  occupies  a  book  of  105  pages, 
published  by  E.  Grieser,  Frankfort  a/M. — Eds.  “  B.  J.”] 


Ix  making  the  following  experiments  as  to  the  mutual  action  of  dyes 
when  used  in  admixture  for  the  colour  sensitising  of  gelatine  plates 
or  emulsion,  it  was  suggested  by  Professor  Miethe  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made  with  a  view  of  deciding  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  I  he  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  of  two  dyes  when  used 
in  solution  as  a  sensitising  bath  for  gelatine  dry  plates. 

2.  Is  this  influence  completely  regular  or  does  a  given  dye,  when  in 
combination  with  another  of  the  same  class,  follow  a  distinct  rule  ? 

3.  If  so,  can  this  rule  be  held  to  apply  for  mixtures  of  dyes  of 
different  classes? 

4.  Or  do  variations  occur  which  are  not  observable  when  dyes 
of  the  same  class  are  being  used  ? 

The  following  dyes  were  selected  for  the  experiments  :  — 

Group  /.,  Eosines. — (a)  Aureosin  =  Dichlorfluorescein. 

( b )  Eosine  =  Tetrabromfluoresceiin  (Eosine  A). 

(c)  Eryfhrosine  =  Tetraiodofluorescein. 

(d)  Rose  Bengale  =  Dichlortetraiodofluorescein. 

Group  II.,  Isocyanines. — (a)  Ethyl  red  nitrate  =Chinolinlepidin- 
ethylcyaninenitrate. 

(&,)  Pinaverdol  =  ;p-Toluchinaldinchinolimmethylcyaninebromide. 

(c)  Pinachrome  =  p-Ethoxychinaldin  -  p  -  methoxychinolinaethyl- 
cyaninebromidc. 


(d)  Isocol,  a  mixture  of  different  isocyanines,  the  composition  o 
which  has  not  been  published. 

(e)  Pinacyanol  is  not  a  genuine  isocyanine,  but,  according  to  the 
patent  specification  of  the  Hoechst  Dye  Works,  results  from  the  actior 
of  alkali  on  a  solution  of  chinaldinium  salts  to  which  formaldehyde 
has  been  added. 

Group  III. — Cyanines. — Dicyanine  obtained  by  the  action  oi 
caustic  alkalies  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethylchinolinium. 

Finally,  three  further  representatives  of  the  dyes  hitherto  regarded 
as  of  service  only  for  very  weak  sensitising  were  examined  in  admix 
ture  with  a  dye  possessed  of  normal  sensitising  powers.  The  cyanine; 
are  : — < 

1.  Isochinoline-red. 

2.  Glycin-red,  sodium  salt  of  benzidindisazo,  a  naphtylglycin-i-naph 
tylamin-4-sulfonic  acid. 

3.  Formyl-violet,  sodium  salt  of  tetraethyldibenzyl-p-rosanilind:! 
sulfonic  acid. 

MetHod  of  Worhing. 

The  spectrographs  were  taken  with  a  Thorpe  replica  of  a  Rowlan< 
grating  of  15,000  lines  per  inch,  provided  with  an  opening  of  50  mm 
The  first  order  spectrum  had  a  length  of  29  mm.  for  100  yy — that  i 
to  say,  3.5  occupying  1  mm.,  or  1  yy=  ■  29  mm.  The  apparatr 
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as  so  arranged  that  the  whole  visible  spectrum  from  350  to  750 
mid  act  on  the  plate.  The  width  of  the  slit  was  .06  mm.,  and  the 
stance  from  the  light  to  the  slit  10  cm. 

The  apparatus  was  prepared  for  the  plotting  of  the  spectrum  by 
king  photographs  on  a  panchromatic  plate  of  the  spectra  of  mercury 
nth  a  mercury-vapour  lamp),  of  magnesium  (by  burning  magnesium 
bbon),  and  of  sodium  (by  means  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  coloured  with 
,lt).  The  following  lines  were  thus  registered  on  the  plate: — * 

Na  Hg  Hg  iMg  Mg  Hg  Hg  Mg. 

589  579  546  518  500  436  408  405 

The  positive  transparency  having  been  made,  the  divisions  corre- 
jonding  to  wave-lengths,  from  10  to  10  mm5  were  ruled  on  one  side 
:  the  plate,  and  those  from  25  to  25  mm  on  the  other  side  by  means 
a  dividing  engine. 

Densities  were  measured  with  the  Marten’s  polarisation  photo¬ 
meter,  in  using  which  a  small  piece  from  the  edge  of  each 

late  to  be  measured  was  cut  off  and  introduced  into  the  direct 
team  of  light.  This  plan  thus  gave  a  means  of  reading  the  absolute 
ensities. 

The  light-source  used  was  a  Nernst  lamp,  placed  on  a  circuit  of 
L0  volts,  with  the  filaments  parallel  to  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
raph,  and  at  a  constant  distance  of  10  cm.  therefrom.  Plates  9  x  12 
n.  were  used,  16  spectra  being  taken  on  the  one  plate.  Of  these 
mrteen  were  of  the  same  spectrum,  produced  with  different  times 
exposure.  The  top  and  bottom  spaces  were  used  for  recording  the 
agnesium  spectrum  on  which,  by  means  of  the  above  described 
ave-length  plate,  the  wave-lengths  for  each  plate  exposed  could  be 
matched  with  a  fine  needle.  Within  the  region  350  to  500  the 
ensity  was  measured  every  25  mm  j  from  500  onwards  every  10  mm 
he  region  required  for  the  measurement  of  the  density  covered  only 
7  mm-  In.  all  the  experiments  the  plates  used  were  the  Perutz,  of 
insitiveness  11  Schemer. 

Sensitising  was  done  in  complete  darkness,  at  a  temperature  of 
6  F.  As  a  rule,  the  plates  were  bathed  for  three  minutes,  being 
:ept  in  constant  motion  ;  in  cases  where  a  different  time  of  sensitising 
'as  adopted  a  note  is  made  to  the  effect.  The  plates  were 
ried  at  a  temperature  of  82  F.  in  an  apparatus  arranged  as 
ollows 

A  current  of  air  was  first  led  through  a  refrigerator  at  freezing 
oint,  thus  depositing  its  moisture.  It  was  then  drawn  through 
eating  tubes  entering  the  drying  cupboard  at  a  temperature 
>f  82  F.  This  arrangement  allowed  of  plates  drying  in  half 
n  hour. 

The  developer  used  throughout  was  edinol,  prepared  according  to 
be  following  formula  :  — 


A.  Edinol  .  25  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  250  gms. 

Water  .  2,500'  gms. 

B.  Potass  carbonate,  dry  .  300  gms. 

Water  .  600  gms. 


r  and  B  were  mixed  shortly  before  use,  and  used  at  a  temperature 
>f  66  F.,  the  time  of  development  being  150  seconds.  After  a  short 
mse  the  plates  were  fixed  for  ten  minutes  in  an  acid  bath. 

Sensitising  Experiments. 

Sensitising  in  every  case  was  done  in  baths,  which  contained  as 
nuch  of  the  dye  solutions  of  each  sensitiser  employed  as  would  have 
)een  necessary  had  each  dye  been  employed  alone.  In  most  cases 
he  composition  of  the  bath  was  fixed  quite  empirically. 

Whilst  the  eosine  dyes, when  in  admixture,  gave  practical  results, 
;uch  was  not  the  case  with  the  isocyanines.  Since  good  success  had 
)een  obtained  with  pinacyanol  and  dicyanine,  combined  with  homocol, 
iccording  to  Monpillard’s  formula,  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
he  still  better  sensitiser,  isocol,  with  these  two  dyes.  However,  isocol 
ind  dicyanine  used  together  gave  fogged  plates.  The  bath  used  had 
he  composition  :  — - 


Dicyanine  solution  1:1,000  alcohol  .  3  ccs. 

Isocol  solution  1 : 1,000  alcohol  .  2  ccs. 

Alcohol  .  50  ccs. 

Water  .  100  ccs. 


After  three  minutes’  bathing  the  plates  were  washed,  also  for  three 
minutes,  in  running  water  and  put  to  dry.  The  developed  and  fixed 

\ 

\ 

i  \ 


plate  showed  dense  uniform  fog.  The  following  sensitising  in 
separate  baths  was  then  tried  :  — 


A.  Isocol  solution  1:1,000  alcohol  .  2.5  ccs. 

Ethyl-alcohol  .  2.5  ccs. 

Water  . 1,000  ccs. 

Ammonia  .  1  cc. 

B.  Dicyanine  solution  .  3  ccs. 

Alcohol  .  50  ccs. 

Water  .  100  ccs. 


These  formulae  are  those  found  suitable  for  the  respective  dyes. 
A  plate  was  given  three  minutes  in  A,  two  minutes  in  running 
water,  three  minutes  in  B,  and,  after  two  minutes’  washing,  dried. 
At  the  same  time  a  second  plate  was  sensitised  with  the  same  dyes, 
but  using  them  in  the  reverse  order.  The  two  plates  were  clearer 
than  those  sensitised  in  the  mixed  bath,  the  maxima  and  minima 
being  plainly  distinguishable. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  now  undertaken,  varying  the  times  of 
bathing,  but  no  difference  in  sensitising  action  was  noticed,  and  fog 
remained  the  same.  The  mottling  or  marking  which  occurs  when 
the  two  baths  are  used  is  due  to  the  repulsion  of  the  liquid  when  a 
gelatine  film  is  brought  from  an  alcoholic  into  a  wateiy  solution. 
A  wash  bath  of  alcohol  was  therefore  used,  and  gave  distinctly  better 
plates.  After  further  experiments  a  completely  satisfactory  and 
fogless  plate  was  obtained  as  follows: — Two  and  a  half  minutes  in 
isocol  solution ;  two  minutes  in  a  bath  containing  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  as  the  bath  B  (dicyanine) ;  two  and  a  half  minutes 
in  bath  B ;  five  minutes  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  A  further  experi¬ 
ment,  omitting  the  alcohol  wash-bath,  gave  a  successful  result;  which 
was  also  obtained  when  using  a  bath  containing  the  two  dyes,  but 
washing  in  alcohol  for  five  minutes  after  sensitising.  These  methods 
were  therefore  employed  when  making  the  trials  of  mixed  dyes 
recorded  below  whenever  a  fogged  or  mottled  plate  resulted  from  a 
washing  in  water  after  sensitising.  One  advantage  of  the  alcohol 
method  is  the  rapid  drying  of  the  plate,  which  is  of  influence  on 
the  cleanness  with  which  the  sensitised  emulsion  works. 

The  only  cases  in  which  variations  were  made  in  sensitising  are 
when  using  the  glyoin-red  and  pinacyanol  together,  and  glycin-red 
and  dicyanine.  These  combinations  gave  quite  different  curves, 
according  to  whether  sensitising  was  dons  in  solutions  made  up  with 
water  or  alcohol. 

Mixtures  of  the  Eosine  Dyes. 

The  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath  was  such  that  each  dye  was 
used  at  a  solution  of  1  : 7,500.  A  little  ammonia  was  added  to  all 
the  baths. 

1.  E  o  sine- aur  eosine. — On  shorter  exposure  the  maximum  in  the  bl^e 
sensitiveness  was  at  450  to  460,  the  density  at  550  being  somewhat 
less  than  at  450 ;  this  was  the  case  also  on  longer  exposure.  In  this 
respect  the  mixture  of  the  two  dyes  is  better  than  that  of  either 


- -  J-MM 

Fig.  i. 


alone.  Fig.  1  shows  the  curves  for  20,  90,  and  300  seconds,  that  for 
aureosine  alone  being  for  20  seconds.  There  is  a  general  rise  in 
sensitiveness  and  in  green  sensitiveness.  The  curve  for  eosine  alone, 
taken  from  Dr.  iStenger’s  tables,  could  not  be  exactly  compared  with 
the  others,  as  it  was  obtained  under  different  conditions.  As  the 
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ratio  of  maximum  sensitising  to  the  blue  maximum  is  very  bad  with 
eosine  the  mixture  may  be  called  good.  The  maximum  of  the  two 
dyes  being  at  540  and  550,  there  is  even  sensitiveness  in  this  portion, 
but  the  a ur eosine  maximum  at  550  is  the  more  pronounced. 

2.  Erythrosine-aureosine  (Fig.  2). — The  maximum  is  at  560,  whence 
it  would  seem  that  the  ervthrosine  gives  the  curve  its  character. 
The  ratio  of  maximum  sensitising  to  the  blue  maximum  is  quite  the 
normal,  exceeding  the  general  sensitiveness  even  at  the  shortest 
exposures,  and,  better  still,  on  longer  exposure.  The  question  whether 
the  increase  of  sensitising  action  is  due  to  the  aureosine  or  to  a 


Fig.  2. 


screening  action  dye  to  dyeing  of  the  gelatine  film  must  be  answered 
by  noting  that  there  is  no  reduction  of  sensitiveness  at  450  by  screen¬ 
ing,  but  that  actual^  there  is  increase  of  sensitiveness  at  560.  Com¬ 
paring  the  height  of  the  curves  for  the  same  degree  of  exposure 
at  wave-length  450,  it  is  seen  that  the  height  for  the  mixture  is  the 
same  as  for  aureosine  alone. 

3.  Rose-Bengcil-aur  eosine.- — Fig.  3  shows  the  curves  for  exposures 
of  30,  90,  and  300  seconds  those  for  rose-Bengal  and  aureosine  alone 
are  for  the  same  degree  of  exposure.  The  characteristic  of  the  rose- 
Bengal  curve  is  seen,  its  maximum  being  shifted  about  10  yy  towards 


Fig.  3. 


the  right  hand  of  the  spectrum.  An  expected  increase  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  at  550  is  not  observable.  The  aureosine,  with  maximum  at 
550,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  its  effect.  Also  the  sensitiveness 
curve  in  the  blue  4501  is  that  of  rose-Bengal  alone. 

Eosine-erythrosine. — This  mixture  showed  the  same  ratios  as  No.  2. 
There  is  good  action  in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  still 
better  in  the  green  at  560.  Fig.  4  gives  the  curves  for  5,  20,  and 
90  seconds.  Comparing  it  with  the  curves  for  the  same  three  times 
when  using  erythrosine-aureosine,  it  is  seen  that  the  latter  is  inferior 
to  the  present  mixture.  For  the  same  blue  sensitiveness  the  maxi¬ 
mum  at  560  is  better  than  the  No.  2  formula,  and  better  still  on 


longer  exposure.  The  maximum  action  is  reached  with  60  seconds 
exposure,  the  curve  flattening  out  at  90  seconds  exposure. 


Fig.  4. 


5.  Rose-Bengal-eosine. — The  general  character  of  the  curves,  of 
which  Fig.  5  gives  those  for  20,  90,  and  300  seconds,  is  that  of  rose- 
Bengal.  There  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  eosine 
(maximum  450),  nor  is  the  rose-Bengal  maximum  shifted,  as  in 


Fig.  5. 


formula  No.  3.  The  ratio  of  sensitiveness  at  550  to  blue  sensitiveness 
is  almost  exactly  those  of  rose-Bengal  alone ;  only  the  general  sensi 
tiveness  has  suffered,  as  seen  by  comparing  the  two  curves  correspond 
ing  to  90  seconds  exposure. 
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ness  at  560,  shown  as  about  equal  to  that  in  the  blue  (curve  a  in 
Fig.  6).  On  longer  exposure  than  5601  maximum  increases  much 
quicker  than  the  blue  maximum  (curve  b).  It  would  appear  that  in 
the  short  and  medium  exposures  the  erythrosine  curve  is  in  evidence, 
the  roee-Bengal  affecting  the  curve  more  on  the  longer  exposures. 
An  exposure  of  forty  seconds  gave  a  curve  almost  exactly  that  of  ro.se- 
Bengal,  the  maximum  being  at  550,  and  extending  almost  to  570. 
From  this  point  the  curve  drops  and  does  not  extend  beyond  600. 
The  ratio  of  maximum  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  maximum  is  much 
better  than  with  roee-Bengal  alone ;  compare  the  two  curves  for 
ninety  seconds  in  Fig.  6. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  on  dyes  in  this  section  it  is  shown  that 
combinations  with  eosine  have  not  produced  very  great  variations — 
one  or  other  of  the  dyes  fix  the  character  of  the  curve.  The  maxima 
remain  for  the  most  part  at  the  same  place,  or  are  shifted  about 
10  wu.]  the  gaps  in  the  blue-green  at  500  remain,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
unfilled.  There  is  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  ratio  of  colour¬ 
sensitiveness  to  blue-sensitiveness,  the  most  favourable  action  being 
that  with  erythrosine-aureosine,  which  combination  actually  gives  an 
increase  in  colour-sensitiveness.  G.  Datjk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Photomechanical  notes. 


Improvements  Relating  to  Colour  Photography. 

In  R.  Merkel’s  patent  (No.  8949  of  1908)  the  two  claims  are  :  — 

(1)  Method  for  the  photographic  and  photo-mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  three  or  more  coloured  pictures.  Monochrome  positives  or 
negatives  are  employed,  which  are  retouched  by  covering  the  parts 
corresponding  with  the  original  with  a  layer  which  is  unaffected  by 
the  material  used  for  bleaching  or  colouring  the  said  monochrome 
positives  or  negatives,  so  that  from  these  positives  or  negatives 
“  formes  ”  are  obtained  which  do  not  require  retouching. 

(2)  Method  for  chemically  retouching  photographic  monochrome- 
positives  or  negatives  used  for  the  production  of  “  formes  ”  for  colour 
printing,  consisting  therein  that  the  parts  of  the  several  positives  or 
negatives  which  are  correctly  coloured  are  covered  by  a  layer  which 
is  unaffected  by  the  bleaching  or  colouring  medium  employed  to 
correct  the  rest  of  the  positive  or  negative. 

The  method  described  is  one  that  could  be  used  for  retouching 
stained  gelatine  prints,  and  consists  in  covering  any  part  that  is 
correct  with  some  unaffected  material,  such  as  shellac  varnish,  while 
further  staining  or  reducing  other  parts.  What  possible  advantage 
there  is  in  this  for  photo-mechanical  printing  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
for  the  method  is  practically  the  same  as  fine-etching  as  practised  at 
present.  The  patentee  may  mean  that  coloured  gelatine  prints  should 
be  made  from  the  negatives.  This  would  give  a  clue  to  how  much 
the  actual  negatives  might  be  reduced  before  proceeding  to  make 
the  block,  in  the  manner  suggested.  We  can  only  say  that  this 
would  require  as  much  skill  as  fine-etching  does  at  present,  and 
there  would  be  the  added  expense  of  first  making  the  gelatine  prints. 
Further,  as  the  dyes  used  in  staining  seldom  correspond  with  the 
inks  used  in  printing  there  would  probably  still  remain  considerable 
fine-etching  to  do  on  the  blocks  themselves.  We  may  be  misunder¬ 
standing  the  patent  altogether,  but  that  is  not  our  fault,  as  the 
wording  certainly  does  not  give  one  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the 
improvement  is  applicable  to  photo-mechanical  work,  though  that 
is  one  of  the  claims  made.  We  have  never  before  heard  of  the  use 
of  coloured  negatives,  unless  to  show  the  complementary  colours,  as 
for  instance,  in  fixing  a  Lumiere  Autochrome  before  reversing. 

The  Removal  of  Scum. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  enamel  process  of 
preparing  the  acid  resistant  print  on  metal  is  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  “scum,”  i.e.,  an  insoluble  film  of  colloid  which  is  not 
I  removed  on  development  from  the  places  between  the  dots  which 
should  be  bare  metal.  There  are  many  causes  of  this.  Perhaps  the 
chief  is  the  fact  that  the  dots  on  the  negative  are  not  opaque  enough, 
and  so  light  penetrates  and  renders  the  underlying  film  insoluble. 
Over-exposure  when  printing  will,  of  course,  give  it ;  some  samples 
glue  are  very  prone  to  be  more  or  less  undevelopable,  especially 
rf  chromic  acid  is  used  in  the  formula.  Insufficient  development 


of  the  print  in  cold  water  before  placing  in  the  dye  solution,  stale 
dye  solution,  and  imperfect  washing  out  after  the  dye,  are  also  apt 
to  show  as  scum.  Naturally,  it  is  better  to  have  a  print  absolutely 
free  from  scum,  which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  discovered  until  after 
the  enamelling,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  remove  scum  in  most  cases 
without  detriment  to  the  print  if  due  care  is  taken.  There  are 
many  formulse  for  this ;  for  example,  acetic  acid  and  salt,  solution 
of  chromic  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  latter  and  other  acids,  weak 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  finally  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  plate  is  either  placed  in  one  or  other  of  these  solu¬ 
tions  and  rocked  for  a  few  seconds,  or  obstinate  cases  are  rubbed 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  the  liquid.  The  best 
of  the  solutions  is,  perhaps,  the  cyanide  of  potassium ;  it  seems  to 
effect  the  removal  of  scum  in  very  severe  cases  without  attacking 
the  dot  proper.  Next  to  this  is  the  weak  perchloride  of  iron,  say  a 
solution  at  25  deg.  Baume ;  in  very  bad  cases  this  can  be  applied 
warm,  and  is  generally  found  satisfactory. 

Non-Warping  Mounting  "Wood. 

The  patent  mounting  board  to  which  we  referred  some  time 
ago  is  now  being  supplied  by  the  makers,  Green  and  Sons,  Mildmay 
Avenue,  London,  N.,  in  lengths,  of  about  30in.  of  various  widths,  so 
that  it  may  be  sawn  off  as  required,  and  the  mount  will  always  be 
clamped  on  both  sides.  The  price  is  one  shilling  per  square  foot, 
which  is  about  twice  the  cost  of  ordinary  mounting  wood  ;  but  then 
everyone  knows  the  costliness  of  the  troubles  to  which  ordinary 
mounting  wood,  gives  rise. 

InK  Rubbing  off  Proofs. 

We  have  been  asked  as  to  the  cause  of  inks  sometimes  rubbing 
away  from  the  proofs  directly  they  are  touched.  Unless  the  prover 
has  been  tampering  with  the  inks,  complaint  should  be  made  to  the 
inkmaker,  as  the  fault  is  entirely  due  to  the  ink  containing  either 
too  little  varnish  or  varnish  of  quite  inferior  character.  But  before 
blaming  the  ink-maker  it  should  be  made  quite  certain  that  the 
ink  has  been  used  exactly  as  supplied  by  him. 

Tbe  Metzog'raph  Screen. 

In  the  current  issue  of  “  Le  Procede  ”  MM.  H.  Calmels  and 
L.  P.  Clerc  describe  a  modification  in  the  Metzograph  screen, 
allowing  of  this  latter  being  used  in  the  ordinary  carrier  of  the 
half-tone  screen  so  as  to  bring  the  Metzograph  screen  into  the 
necessary  closeness  of  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  two  illustrations  the  device  simply  consists  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  Metzograph  screen  with  a  recessed  border  along  each 


of  two  edges,  so  that  the  screen  itself  falls  flush  with  the  stops 
which  keep  it  in  place  (fig.  2.).  It  has  been  found  that  this  simple 
modification  has  led  to  much  better  results  being  obtained  with  the 
screens,  particularly  with  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  Screens  of  this  pattern 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  firm  of  H.  Calmels,  150, 
Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  and  it  is  further  mentioned  that 
three  new  varieties  of  the  screen  have  been  introduced,  namely,  an 
00  for  poster  work,  0  for  newspaper  blocks,  and  a  No.  7  for  extra 
fine  photogravure. _ 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for: 

vm  wing _ No  15.894.  Photo-mechanical  process  ot  engraving 

prhited  surfaces.  Henry  Lewis  Reckard,  65,  Chancery  Lane, 
T  .rmrlon. 
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patent  Deu>$. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  July  5 

to  10 : — 

Washing. — No.  15,591.  'Contrivance  for  causing  the  pulsation  of 
water  for  photographic  and  other  purposes.  Arthur  Burchett  and 
Arthur  Harold  White,  6,  Granville  Road,  Littlehampton. 

Cinematographs. — No.  15,693.  Improved  mechanism  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  cinematograph  films.  Oscar  Messter,  100,  Wellington  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Cinematographs. — No.  15,841.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
films  and  process  for  the  preservation  of  the  photographic  emulsion 
on  such  films.  Ramee  Donovan  Dockree,  98,  Station  Road,  New 
Southgate,  London. 

Cinematographs. — 15,859.  New  or  improved  cinematograph  dis 
play  apparatus.  George  Percy  Kent,  38,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  15,902.  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 
Fritz  Levie,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Photo-telegraphy. — No.  15,918.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
what  is  known  as  photo-telegraphy.  Thomas  Thorne  Baker,  and 
Pictorial  Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  16,129.  Improvements  connection  with  cine¬ 
matograph  display  apparatus.  George  Percy  Kent,  38,  Chancery 
Lane,  London. 

Arc  Lamps. — No.  16,134.  Improvements  in  electric  arc  lamps  of  the 
enclosed  type,  whereby  they  are  made  suitable  for  use  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  when  a  non-fluctuating  light  is  required  in  one  direction 
and  a  limited  space  only  is  available.  Westminster  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Arthur  George  Way,  Victoria  Road,  Willesden 
Junction,  London. 

Photo-telegraphy. — No.  16,175.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
what  is  known  as  photo-telegraphy.  Pictorial  Newspaper  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Thomas  Thorne  Baker,  7,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Developing  Tanks. — No.  20,092,  1908  (September  24,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  the  development  of  photographic  plates  or  flat 
films,  in  apparatus  consisting  of  an  outer  tank  and  an  inner  con¬ 
tainer  provided  with  vertical  grooves  and  lids  furnished  with 
masked  or  light-trapped  openings. 

Fig.  1  with  its  subsidiary  figures  la  and  1?;  is  a  perspective  view 
of  the  inner  container,  with  its  top  and  bottom  lids.  Fig.  2  is  an 
elevation  of  one  side  of  the  container  showing  the  grooves. 

There  is  a  suitable  outer  tank  for  holding  the  developing  solu¬ 
tions  into  which  the  inner  container,  with  its  lids  figure  in  Figs. 
1,  la,  and  lb,  can  be  placed.  It  is  convenient  to  provide  a  handle 
(not  shown)  by  means  of  which  the  inner  container  can  be  lowered 
into  and  lifted  out  of  the  outer  tank.  The  handle  is  preferably  a 
wire  loop  pivoted  at  two  points  on  opposite  side  of  a  central  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  inner  container  (two  sides  of  which  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1  as  e  f,  f  h),  against  which  the  lids  when  closed  abut  fep  as 
to  exclude  light.  The  handle  should  be  long  enough  when  rotated 
about  these  pivots  to  clear  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  inner  container 
when  the  lids  are  closed. 

The  container  ABGDEFGH  (Fig.  1)  is  open,  top  and  bottom, 
and  is  provided  with  grooves  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  2.  These  grooves 
are  alternately  open  and  closed  at  the  top  arid  bottom,  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  the  closed  grooves  being  of  a  curved  or  arched 
shape  as  shown  in  the  figures  at  g  g1,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
insertion  of  the  plates  or  films  in  a  dim  light  or  in  total  darkness 
and  by  touch  only.  Instead  of  being  arched  or  curved,  the  tops  of 
the  grooves  may  be  pointed  after  the  fashion  of  an  inverted  capital 
letter  V,  but  the  form  shown  in  the  drawings  is  preferable.  The 
grooves  may  be  formed  of  one  continuous  strip  of  metal  or  suit¬ 


able  material,  by  bending  the  same,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
method. 

The  lids  represented  in  Figs,  la  and  16  are  provided  with  light- 
trapped  openings,  shown  as,  a  a,  b  b,  whereby  when  the  lids  are 
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closed  fluids  can  freely  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  container,  out 
light  is  excluded.  A  simple  and  well-known  form  of  light-trap 
consisting  of  perforations  masked  by  a  false  lid  is  shown  in  the 
drawings,  but  any  suitable  form  may  be  adopted.  The  apparatus 
is  adapted  to  hold  six  plates  or  films  (or  twelve  if  two  plates  or  films 
are  placed  in  each  groove,  back  to  back),  but  the  apparatus  maybe 
constructed  to  hold  any  required  number  by  increasing  or  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  grooves. 

The  method  of  use  is  as  follows : — In  a  dark-room,  or  by  means 
of  a  changing  bag,  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  plates  or  films 
(in  the  apparatus,  shown  three  plates  or  six  arranged  back  to  back 
in  pairs)  are  slid  into  the  open  grooves  at  the  top.  The  lid  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  then  put  on  and  pushed  down  till  it  meets  the  central 
projection  e  f  h.  The  apparatus  is  then  turned  over,  the  tightly 
fitting  lid  retaining  the  plates  just  inserted,  and  the  remaining 
plates  (three  or  six  as  before)  are  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  and  the  lid  16  is  also  put  on  and  pushed  down  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  If  necessary,  the  lids  may  be  secured  to  the 
central  projection  by  suitable  catches,  but  in  practice,  if  they  fit 
tightly,  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  inner  container  with  the  enclosed  platesi  or  films  is  now 
lowered  into  the  outer  tank  containing  the  developer,  and  develop¬ 
ment  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner.  The  plates  may  afterwards 
be  fixed  and  washed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  developed, 
all  these  operations,  subsequent  to  the  insertion  of  the  plates  tf- 
container,  being  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  full  daylight, 
is  generally  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  streaks  oi 
markings,  either  to  agitate  the  inner  container  while  in  the 
developer  or  to  reverse  it  once  or  twice.  These  operations,  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  may  be  easily  performed, 
especially  if  the  inner  container  is  provided  with  a  reversible 
handle,  as  previously  described.  Horace  Handley  0  Farre  , 
The  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens,  London,  S-W. 
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Developing  Apparatus  eor  Roll-Film.— No.  18,570,  1908  (Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1908).  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  perforated  disc  or 
plate  A,  having  in  the  centre  a  stem  or  handle  B,  which  is  prefer¬ 
ably  made  detachable  by  a  screw  device.  Encircling  the  base  of  this 
stem  or  handle  B,  with  its  lower  edge  resting  on  and  attached  to 
the  disc  or  plate  A,  as  a  ribbon  or  band  C,  so  coiled  that  a  space 
is  left  between  the  coils  and  the  ends  D,  D1  are  open.  Suitable 
devices  are  provided  at  or  upon  the  ends  to  hold  the  film  in  its 
place.  This  ribbon  or  band  C  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the 
“  coil  ”)  may  be  plain  or  perforated  as  preferred,  and  it  may  be  of 
a  width  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  film  to  be  developed 


upon  it,  or  it  may  be  of  a  lesser  width  as  may  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  at  either  or  both  of  the  ends)  D,  D1,  the  width  may 
be  increased  so  as  to  afford  additional  support  to  the  film  at  those 
points.  Likewise  the  length  of  the  coil  may  also  vary  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  varying  lengths  of  the  films  in  use. 

In  practice  a  loop  is  formed  at  one  end  of  the  strip  of  film  to  be 
developed  through  which  the  stem  or  handle  B  is  passed,  and  being 
screwed  into  the  disc  or  plate  A  forms  a  support  for  the  end  of  the 
film  and  holds  it  in  its  place.  The  film  is  then  passed  in  at  the 
open  end  D,  and  wound  upon  and  along  the  convolutions  of  the 
coil  C  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  back  of  the  film  lies  against  the  coil  and  the  face  or 


sensitised  side  is  turned  outwards.  The  entire  length  of  the  film 
having  been  wound  on  the  coil  is  held  in  place  by  being  passed 
through  the  divided  outer  end  of  the  coil  at  D1.  The  apparatus  is 
then  immersed  in  a  suitable  vessel  containing  the  developer,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  allotted  time  of  development  has  ex¬ 
pired,  when  it  is  removed  for  washing  and  fixing.  James  Jerome 
McGhee,  65,  South  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  S.W. 


Cinematograph  Mechanism.— No.  9,864,  1909  (April  26,  1909).  The 
claim  is  for  a  film-gate  for  bioscopes  constructed  with  adjustable 
runners,  which  are  backed  by  springs  interposed  between  the 
runners  and  bearing  pins  resting  against  a  bearing  plate  which  is 
adjustable  by  a  fine  screw.  Frank  Porter  and  The  British  Bio¬ 
scope  Manufacturing  'Company,  Limited,  11,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C. 


Dtu>  Cradt  nanus. 

Le  Film  D’Aht  (Device).— No.  310,918.  Cinematograph  films  bear¬ 
ing  taken  photographs.  Societe  Le  Film  D’Art,  4,  Rue  Charras, 
Paris,  France,  Manufacturers.  March  1,  1909. 

Noctona. — No.  312,015.  Photographic  paper.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturers.  April  5, 
1909. 

Noxona. — No.  312,017.  Photographic  paper.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturers.  April  5, 
1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Photography  for  Decorative  Purposes. 

A  form  of  decorative  photography  (writes  Mr.  M.  Earle  in 
“Photography  and  Focus”  for  July  20)  which  has  produced  some 
very  charming  results  is  the  making  of  Christmas  and  other  greet¬ 
ing  cards.  A  series  of  dinner  menus  which  I  made  last  winter, 
however,  may  be  worth  mention,  as  the  process  was  not  the 
ordinary  one.  A  little  still-life  group,  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
on  account  of  the  reduction,  was  made  right  down  in  one  comer 
of  a  half-plate.  It  was  taken  against  a  white  background,  or  rather 
some  distance  in  front  of  a  white  background,  and  so  it  was  easy 
to  vignette  it  on  to  one  corner  of  a  piece  of  platinum  paper,  leav¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  rest  white.  The  menu  was  printed  on  to  the 
paper  from  a  separate  negative  with  a  mask,  so  that  the  lettering 
appeared  on  a  slightly  tinted  patch  on  the  menu.  Tire  little  still- 
life  group  was  brush  vignetted  by  means  of  the  glycerine  process, 
the  whole  of  the  paper  being  covered  with  glycerine,  the  wording 
developed,  and  the  development  of  the  vignette  made  the  last 
operation.  It  took  a  little  trouble  and  designing,  though  I  think 
the  result  in  the  end  was  one  that  was  worth  it,  but  it  would  not 
be  suitable  where  there  were  many  to  be  done,  as  each  print  re¬ 
quired  separate  treatment. 

- * - 

Pcu)  Books. 


“The  Photographic  Annual,  1909.”  Edited  by  IT.  Snowden  Ward. 

London  :  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.  Is.  net. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  second  annual  issue  as  a  periodical 
publication,  and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  “Figures,  Facts,  and 
Formulae”  under  which  title  it  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Snowden 
Ward  has  retained  the  general  arrangement,  but  has  added  to  and 
revised  the  matter  so  that  Vol.  II.  of  the  “Photographic  Annual” 
is  quite  a  distinct  work  from  Yol.  I.,  and  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  further  information.  The  section  “Orthochromatics” 
contains  the  formulae  for  Autochrome,  Thames,  and  Omnicoiore 
transparencies,  in  addition  to  numerous  useful  prescriptions  for 
sensitisers,  light  filters,  and  safe  lights.  “Artificial  Light”  for 
portraiture  and  printing  occupies  four  pages.  The  section  on 
“Developers”  and  “Development”  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
book,  and  contains  an  immense  number  of  prescriptions  for  time, 
stand,  and  fractional  development.  In  the  section  on  self-toning 
papers  a  useful  epitome  is  given  of  the  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
papers  on  the  market. 

Prominence  is  given  to  the  modern  printing  processes,  oil, 
bromoil,  and  gum,  for  which  the  necessary  formulas  are  given, 
although  curiously  enough,  not  that  of  Mr.  Welborne  Piper,  which 
is  probably  as  much  used  as  any  other.  Optical  and  chemical 
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facts  and  tables,  facts  of  copyright,  and  process  formulae  ^  con¬ 
clude  a  volume  which  is  a  veritable  mine  of  information.  I  ndei 
“Toilet  and  Hygiene,”  a  human  touch  is  given  to  the  compilation 
by  the  inclusion  of  recipes  for  eve-lotions,  skin  emollients,  etc., 
though  why  among  these  it  should  be  thought  useful  to  include 
remedies  for  cinders  in  the  eye,  tests  of  death,  and  measuies  to 
be  taken  in  the  event  of  bites  from  a  snake  and  mad  dog  we  confess 
to  being  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  the  compilers  have  succeeded 
in  compressing  an  enormous  amount  of  information  into  the  287 
pages  of  the  book. 

“Photographic  Progress.” — Under  this  title  a  new  photographic 
monthly  publication  is  issued  by  the  Rittenhouse  Press  Inc.,  Lafayette 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Its  declared  policy  is  the  advancement  of 
professional  photography  in  America,  in  pursuance  of  which  it 
quotes  (with  acknowledgment,  we  hasten  to  say)  from  the  “  British 
Journal  of  Photography.”  Its  get-up  as  regards  printing  and 
illustration  is  of  the  best,  and  its  matter  to  the  point.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  its  editorial  staff  will  be  noted  with  interest  by  readers 
of  the  “  B.  J.”  It  is  :  Managing  editor,  A.  K.  Boursault ;  technical 
and  scientific  editor,  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.  ;  editor,  J.  Nilsen 
Laurvik. 

Stereoscopic  Photography  (No.  98  of  the  “  Photo-Miniature  )• 
—Popular  as  stereoscopic  photography  is  rapidly  once  again  becom¬ 
ing,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  convenient  manual  on  the  subject 
which  is  reasonably  up  to  date.  This  breach  in  photographic 
literature  is  now  filled  by  the  current  issue  of  our  New  York  con¬ 
temporary,  obtainable  in  America  from  Tennant  and  Ward,  122, 
East  25th  Street,  New  York,  and  in  London  from  Dawbarn  and 
Ward,  Limited.  The  author,  Mr.  Nathan  T.  Beers,  makes  a  point 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  quite  small  stereoscopic  cameras,  such  as  the 
“  Verascope  ”  of  Richard,  the  “Stereophotoscope”  of  Yoigtlander, 
and  the  “  Stereo-Tenax  ”  of  Goerz,  referring  his  readers  for  other 
instruments  on  the  English  market  to  the  “British  Journal 
Almanac.”  But  he  gives  particulars  also  of  the  larger  stereo  cameras, 
has  strong  recommendations  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  stereo-reflex 
cameras  (the  “Challenge”  instrument  made  by  Lizars  is  recom¬ 
mended),  and  he  approves  also  of  the  duplicating  attachment 
devised  by  Mr.  Theodore  Brown  for  stereoscopic  work  with  an 
ordinary  camera  and  a  single  lens.  The  suggestions  as  to  choice  of 
subject,  development,  lighting,  printing,  and  mounting  are  con¬ 
cisely  put,  and  afford  in  a  few  words  the  information  which  the 
amateur  worker  in  stereoscopy  needs  to  have.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  writer’s  statement  that  the  method  of  printing  direct  from 
the  negatives,  followed  by  cutting  and  transposing  the  print,  is 
now  obsolete.  It  is  a  method  which  is  probably  more  largely  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  country  than  any  other,  as  time  is  saved  in  printing, 
and  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  pair  of  prints  of  equal  depth.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  the  author  advises  the  lens  separation  of 
3^in.  for  general  work.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  distance  when  a 
fixed  separation  is  necessary,  and  its  use  would  minimise  the  number 
of  badly  trimmed  slides  which  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  Clear  and 
explicit  as  the  “  Photo-Miniature  ”  succeeds  in  being,  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  in  a  reprint  of  the  present  mono¬ 
graph  the  sentence  on  p.  55,  that  “the  left-hand  picture  must  be 
printed  in  the  right-hand  position,  and  vice  versa,”  might  be  freed 
from  ambiguity,  although  the  writer’s  meaning  is  quite  clear  on 
p.  81,  where  it  is  explained  that  the  right-hand  picture  formed  in 
the  camera  is,  of  course,  still  the  right-hand  picture  in  the  finished 
slide. 


Mr.  Deakin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  has  accepted  a 
unique  gift  for  the  Commonwealth  from  Messrs.  Pathe  Freres.  The 
firm  named  took  a  cinematograph  record  of  the  landing  at  Sydney 
of  Lord  Dudley,  the  new  Governor-General.  Only  one  film  was  in 
existence,  and  this  was  presented  to  Mr.  Deakin. 

Holiday  Booklets. — Recent  additions  to  the  series  of  guides  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Health  Resorts  Development  Association,  of  29,  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.,  relate  to  the  districts  of 
Basingstoke,  Egham,  Esher,  Reigate,  Richmond,  and  Poole.  These  are 
similar,  both  in  general  appearance  and  also  in  the  method  of  treating 
the  particular  places  dealt  with,  to  those  previously  mentioned  in 
our  columns,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  written 
request  to  the  respective  Town  Clerks. 


Dew  Materials,  $c. 

“Wisto”  (Sepia)  Paper.  Made  by  the  “Wisto”  Works,  Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

A  distinct  departure  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  photographic 
printing  on  development  papers  is  embodied  in  a  new  paper,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  trial  of  which  we  have  had  within  the  last  few  days. 
The  paper,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  serves  for 
the  making  of  sepia  and  other  warm-tone  prints  by  direct  develop¬ 
ment  with  normal  exposure.  The  paper,  as  manufactured  at  the 
“Wisto  ”  Works,  is  of  the  gaslight  variety,  allowing  of  development 
by  ordinary  gaslight  (not  incandescent)  or  electric  light,  although,  of 
course,  if  the  single  precaution  be  taken  to  handle  the  paper  within 
the  shade  of  a  screen — that  is  to  say  from  direct  light — the  paper  can 
be  readily  manipulated  in  a  stronger  illumination.  The  exposure  to 
daylight  is  very  short,  a  second  or  so,  and  therefore  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  exposure  is  to  artificial  light.  An  an  idea  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper  it  may  be  said  that,  using  a  plucky  but 
quick-printing  negative,  to  2  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  burnt 
at  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  negative  gave  a  correctly  exposed 
print.  The  colour  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  the  exposure  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  very  best  results  from  the  negative,  as  regards 
gradation  and  detail,  are  obtained  for  a  given  colour  with  a  certain 
correct  exposure.  On  development  the  print  first  appears  of  a  pale 
lavender  grey,  which  quickly  turns  to  red,  the  print  then  gaining 
in  vigour  until  it  reaches  its  full  strength,  when  the  colour  quickly 
changes  to  sepia,  which  sepia  becomes  colder  the  longer  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  continued.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  if  the  print  is 
under-timed  the  details  may  not  all  be  fully  out  at  the  stage  of  deve¬ 
lopment  giving  the  warmest  sepia,  and  the  result,  therefore,  of 
further  continuing  development  is  to  give  a  somewhat  colder  sepia. 
It  may  thus  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  for  cold  sepia  the  exposure 
may  be  a  little  under,  and  for  warm  sepia  to  red  a  little  over,  the 
normal  time.  iStill  these  differences  are  not  very  great,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  negatives,  parts  of  which  are  of  such  density  that  the 
print  requires  forcing,  the  normal  exposure  will  allow  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  picture  being  obtained  through  a  considerable  range  of  tone, 
the  exact  point  at  which  ho  stop  development  being  very  plainly  seen, 
whilst,  so  far  as  the  prints  which  we  have  made  go.  the  alteration 
of  colour  on  drying  is  practically  nil.  The  print  gains  in  depth  a 
tone  or  two,  and  that  is  all. 

Even  in  the  case  of  prints  which  owing  to  over-exposure  are  of 
too  great  intensity  by  the  Time  the  desired  sepia  tone  has  been  reached 
in  development,  it  is  quite  easy  to  bring  back  the  depth  to  the 
required  degree  by  the  use  of  a  very  weak  bath  of  Farmer’s  reducer, 
prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  given  in  the  instructions 
for  the  “Wisto”  paper:  — 

A.  Potass,  ferricyanide  .  60  grs. 

Common  salt  .  120  grs. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 

This  solution  keeps  well  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

B.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  2  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 

To  make  the  reducer  add,  just  before  use,  four  or  five  drops  of  A 
to  each  ounce  of  B. 

The  prints  are  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hypo  of  2  ozs.  to  the  pint,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  soda  or  potash  metabisulphite.  Plain  hypo 
answers  quite  well,  although  it  soon  becomes  discoloured.  When 
the  acid  formula  is  used  it  is  recommended  that  a  fresh  hatch  of 
bath,  say  6  ozs.,  should  be  taken  for  each  dozen  prints.  The  tune 
of  fixation  is  two  minutes  only,  after  which  the  washing  of  the  prints 
for  half  an  hour  completes  the  process.  The  makers  have  found  thatj 
prints  treated  in  this  way  are  absolutely  permanent.  The  developer 
is  supplied  in  powder  form  at  a  cost  of  2d.,  sufficient  to  make  6  ozs.; 
4d.  for  20  ozs.,  or  2s.  to  make  one  gallon.  The  paper  itself  is  made 
in  three  grades — smooth-white,  rough-cream,  and  glossy,  the  smooth- 
white  having  a  semi-matt  surface  of  the  kind  which  is  frequent!} 
described  as  “  carbon  ”  ;  whilst  the  rough-cream  is  a  tinted  papei 
of  not  a  very  great  degree  of  roughness  and  very  suitable  for  all  kind 

of  negatives.  _  ., 

The  tone  given  by  the  papers  is  a  most  pleasing  sepia,  and  quit 
distinct  from  the  brown  and  reddish-brown  tones  which  are  frequent . 
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the  result  of  sulphide  toning.  Tones  more  akin  to  these  latter  are 
just  as  easily  obtained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  but  the 
makers,  rightly  we  think,  emphasise  the  excellence  of  the  true 
sepia  in  preference  to  the  brownish-reds  and  reddish-browns  which 
frequently  pass  by  that  name  in  photographic  printing.  Although 
a  gaslight  paper,  “  Wisto  ”  may  be  used  under  favourable  conditions 
for  the  making  of  enlargements,  but  it  is  primarily  manufactured  for 
contact  printing,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  printing  media  at  the  photographer’s  disposal.  The  readiness  and 
certainty  with  which  a  whole  series  of  sepia  prints  may  Ibe  rapidly 
turned  out  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  whilst  the  other  qualities  of 
the  paper — such  as  permanency  and  range  of  gradation — are  excel¬ 
lent.  Both  professional  and  amateur  workers,  we  anticipate,  will 
be  anxious  to  investigate  the  properties  of  the  new  paper,  which  is 
issued  at  prices  based  on  Is.  for  a  sheet  24^  x  17,  or  12  quarter- 
plate  pieces  at  6d.,  12  half-plate  Is.,  and  six  pieces  10  x  8  for  Is.  6d. 

“Challenge”  iSelf-Toning  P.O.P.  and  Cream-Crayon  Bromide 
Papers.  Made  by  the  Challenge  Works,  Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

Samples  of  these  materials,  just  added  by  the  Challenge  Works 
to  the  list  of  printing  papers  manufactured  by  them,  have  come 
under  our  notice.  The  self-toning  paper  is  a  gelatine  emulsion,  the 
prints  on  which  tone  to  a  very  good  purplish-brown  in  a  bath  of 
hypo  only,  3  oz.  per  20  oz.  of  water.  Six  minutes’  immersion  in 
this  solution  suffices  for  the  toning  and  fixation  of  the  print,  the 
surface  of  which  is  a  very  pleasant  semi-matt. 

The  “cream-crayon”  bromide  is  a  semi-rough  paper,  which  we 
found  to  yield  enlargements  of  first-rate  quality,  toning  well  in 
the  sulphide  bath  and  yielding  results  which  harmonise  well  with 
he  cream  tint  of  the  paper.  The  two  materials  fully  maintain 
;he  high  standard  of  quality  which  we  have  invariably  found  to 
haracterise  the  “Challenge”  papers. 


I)eu>  Apparatus, 


he  “Ensign”  Development  Tank.  Made  by  Houghtons  Ltd., 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Several  good  features  are  embodied  in  this  piece  of  development 
Ipparatus  which  Messrs.  Houghtons  have  just  placed  upon  the 
liarket.  For  both  professional  and  amateur  use  the  services  of 
jome  form  of  tank  are  now  requisitioned,  perhaps  almost  as  generally 
s  the  old-fashioned  dish.  The  saving  both  of  space  and  of  time 
l  the  dark-room  is  one  paramount  reason  for  adopting  a  tank 


Fig.  1. 

4hod  of  development.  All  may  not  elect  to  develop  by  time, 
i  all  may  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
'  pensing  with  the  dark-room,  but  apart  from  this  consideration 
F  use  of  a  tank  possesses  undoubted  advantages  whenever  any 
Miderable  number  of  plates  have  to  be  developed,  or  even,  m 
3  case  of  some  patterns  of  tank,  when  only  two  or  three  have  to 


be  treated.  In  the  tank  now  used  by  Messrs.  Houghtons,  the 
rack,  constructed  of  lacquered  brass,  is  made  separate  and  thus 
allows  of  the  plates  being  more  readily  inserted.  The  plates  in  the 
rack  are  put  in  at  one  end  of  the  tank,  whilst  the  developer  is 
inserted  at  the  other  through  an  aperture  one  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  closed  by  a  screw  stopper.  The  other  end  of  the  tank 
is  likewise  closed  by  a  full-size  lid  provided  with  a  rubber  washer, 
the  lid  being  fixed  forming  a  water-tight  joint  with  the  top  of  the 
tank  by  means  of  the  strong  wire  springs.  One  advantage  of  this 
latter  mode  of  securing  the  lid  is  that  if  the  spring  should  chance 
to  become  slightly  weaker  with  use,  it  is  only  necesary  to  bend  one  of 
the  pieces  somewhat  in  order  to  secure  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  lid. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  desired,  the  rack  and  tank  can  be 
placed  in  a  changing  bag  with  the  exposed  plates,  the  latter  placed 
in  the  rack  and  the  whole  removed  with  the  plates  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  from  light  into  the  daylight.  The  developer  is  then  applied: 
through  the  circular  aperture,  the  cap  screwed  on,  and  development 
allowed  to  proceed. 

The  greatest  point  of  advantage  in  our  judgment  of  the  apparatus 
is  that  it  can  be  used  in  either  position,  with  the  result  that  mark¬ 


ings  which  occasionally  result  from  allowing  the  plates  to  remain 
in  one  position  throughout  the  whole  time  of  development  are 
avoided;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  quietly  reverse  the  position 
of  the  tank,  allowing  it  to  stand  upon  the  lid  for  part  of  the 
time,  and  for  another  period  on  the  screw  cap.  The  apparatus  is 
very  strongly  made  in  nickelled  brass,  and  the  only  caution  which 
perhaps  needs  to  be  given  in  connection  with  its  use  is  that  the 
tank  should  not  be  put  away  with  the  lid  clamped  down,  other¬ 
wise  the  pressure  of  the  metal  on  the  rubber  is  apt  to  cause  the 
latter  to  perish  and  to  lose  its  power  to  make  a  water-tight  joint. 
The  tank  may  be  used  for  both  developing  and  fixing,  but  practical 


photographers  will  agree  with  the  makers’  recommendation  that 
the  plates  after  the  developer  has  been  poured  off,  as  in  fig.  3. 
should  be  set  to  wash  for  a  short  tune  as  in  fig.  4,  and  the  rack 
then  quickly  removed  and  placed  hi  a  second  tank  containing  the 
fixing  bath.  The  price  of  the  tank  in  quarter-plate  size  is  7s.  6d., 
in  5  by  4  or  postcard  (5£  by  35),  10s.  6d.,  and  in  half-plate,  12s.  6d. 
The  brass  racks  are  supplied  in  these  four  sizes  at  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
3s.  6d.,  whilst  brass  tanks,  complete  with  racks,  but  without  the 
other  fitments,  are  sold  at  4s.,  5s.,  and  7s.,  respectively. 
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The  “  Euxit  ”  pocket  camera.  Made  by  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  88, 
Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Pronounced  “  Use  It  ”  in  reference  to  its  response  to  all  kinds  of 
practical  requirements,  this  new  pocket  camera  is  an  addition  to 
the  large  family  of  “Xit”  cameras  made  for  many  years  past  by 
Messrs.  Shew,  and  rightly  esteemed  for  their  working  qualities. 
The  “  Euxit  ”  embodies  the  same  system  of  side  flaps  employed  in 
other  models  of  the  “Xit”  cameras.  It  is  made  to  take  a  plate 
3^  by  2^  inches,  being  fitted  with  a  Cooke  focussing  lens  of  4.4 
inches  focal  length  mounted  in  the  well-known  “Compound” 
shutter.  The  lens  mount  thus  provides  the  necessary  focussing  for 
objects  within  9  feet  of  the  camera,  and  the  lens  itself  affords  a 
rise  of  one  inch  the  landscape  way  of  the  plate,  together  with  a  cross 
front  movement  which  is  available  as  rise  when  the  camera  is  held 
the  upright  way  of  the  plate.  The  finder  is  of  the  “  Iconometer  ” 
type,  a  sliding  rod  being  used  in  conjunction  with  a  wire  frame 
the  full  size  of  the  plate.  This  very  simple  device  has  the  further 
advantage  that  the  frame  moves  up  along  with  the  lens,  and  there¬ 


fore  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  picture  included  on  the 
plate,  provided  that  care  is  taken  to  hold  the  camera  level.  The 
“Euxit”  is  fitted  with  focussing  screen  which  instantly  clamps 
into  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  with  six  single  metal  dark-slides 
which  are  similarly  placed  quickly  in  position.  The  apparatus  is 
very  strongly  made  in  mahogany,  aluminium  bound,  and  is  an 
actual  pocket  instrument,  the  total  dimensions  of  the  camera  with 
dark-slide  ready  for  exposure  being  4|  by  3§  by  1  3-5  inches.  The 
price  complete  with  the  Cooke  lens,  series  III  f/6.5,  and  with  purse 
for  the  six  metal  slides,  being  £9  9s.  The  instrument  is  strongly 
made,  and  may  be  recommended  for  withstanding  a  great  deal  of 
hard  usage.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  fitted  with  bushes  for 
attachment  to  a  tripod. 

The  Shew  Reflector  Camera. — “  Shew  me  a  Shew  ”  is  a  phrase 
coined  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ramsey  on  taking  over  the  business  of  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  and  particularly  in  referenceMo  the  “Press” 
reflex  cameras,  which  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Shew  and  largely 


used  by  press  photographers  for  years  past.  The  latest  model  of 
the  press  reflector,  shown  to  us  on  a  recent  visit  to  Newman  Street, 
is  fitted  with  a  swing  front  allowing  of  the  lens  being  pointed  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards  through  a  considerable  angle.  The  movement 


is  obtained  by  mounting  the  lens  on  the  hinder  of  two  frames  made 
something  like  the  swing-back  of  old-fashioned  cameras,  the  two 
frames  being  connected  by  flexible  cloth,  The  position  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a  short  lever  having  a  series  of  slots  in  it,  any  one  of 
which  catch  on  a  pin  placed  in  the  main  front  of  the  camera.  In 
this  way  the  lens  may  be  fixed  at  any  one  of  several  inclinations 
up  or  down,  or  may  be  similarly,  placed  “  square  ”  to  the  p'ate. 
The  movement  is  not  illustrated  in  Messrs.  Shew’s  latest  list,  so 
that  we  reproduce  here  an  electro  showing  the  arrangement.  For 
other  details  of  the  forms  in  which  the  “Press”  reflector  is  made, 
and  the  prices  of  them  and  of  the  smaller  models  of  Shew  reflex 
cameras,  the  full  list  obtainable  on  application  to  88.  Newman 
Street  should  be  consulted. 

1,000  Candle-Power  Gas  Lamp. — The  announcement  is  made  of 
the  introduction  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  of  a  new 
self-intensive  incandescent  gas  lamp  of  the  great  power  of  1,000 
candles.  The  lamp  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Paul  Lucas,  already 
known  as  the  inventor  of  a  lamp  of  this  pattern  giving  700  candle- 
power,  and  also  of  the  “Thermopile”  high-power  lamp  of  1,200 
candle-power,  which  perhaps  represents  the  most  intense  and 
economical  light  in  existence.  The  new  lamp,  therefore,  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  placed  upon  the  market  by  Messrs.  Moffat,  Ltd., 
13,  Farringdon  Road,  during  September,  is  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  previous  Lucas  self -intensive  lamp,  but  is  of  the  inverted 
mantle  pattern,  and  possesses  other  improvements.  It  is  quite  free 
from  working  parts,  it  calls  for  no  extra  pressure  of  gas,  only  one 
mantle  is  used,  gauze  is  dispensed  with  in  the  construction  of  the 
burner,  and  by  an  ingenious  device  that  back  lighting  of  the  gas, 
it  is  stated,  is  entirely  got  over.  These  advantages  are  obtained 
within  a  smaller  lamp  than  the  previous  model,  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  gas  lamp  of  this  power,  although  manufactured  primarily 
for  outdoor  lighting,  possesses  applications  for  photographic  por 
traiture^  printing  and  enlarging,  which  should  interest  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  occupations. 

. ♦ - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Fine  Chemicals. — Messrs.  Harrington  Bros.,  4,  Oliver’s  Yard, 53, 
City  Road,  E.'C.,  send  us  their  current  price-list  of  photographic  i 
and  other  chemicals. 

Liesegang  Cinematograph  Apparatus. — The  catalogue  for  the 
current  year  reaches  us  from  Ed.  Liesegang  of  Diisseldorf.  It  con-' 
tains  particulars  of  the  firm’s  latest  apparatus  for  taking  and  pro¬ 
jecting  animated  photographs. 


routings  or  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  July  24. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  West  Tilbury. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Ombersley. 

outh  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Oxted. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Bexley. 

Tuesday,  July  27. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Masking  and  Binding  Lantern  Slides.”  W.  I 
Witts.  “  Stereoscopic  Photography.”  S.  W.  Shore. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  Coleshill. 

Wednesday,  July  28. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Ramble  to  Dovedale. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Print  Selection  for  Folio. 


Under  the  Skylight. — “  He’s  not  what  you  call  strictly  han 
some,”  muttered  the  photographer  from  under  his  focussing  clot 
while  sharpening  on  a  homely  baby  that  lay  howling  in  its  mothe 
arms  ;  “  but  it’s  the  kind  of  face  that  grows  on  you.” 

“  It’s  not  the  kind  of  face  that  ever  grew  on  vou!”  was  t 
indignant  and  unexpected  reply  of  the  maternal  being. 
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commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 

The  Northern  Photographic  Company. —In  the  Carlisle  County 
Court  last,  week  Mr.  Orute  applied  for  an  order  for  the  winding  up 
of  the  Northern  Photographic  Company,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unable  to  pay  i's  debts.  He  said  the  company  was  incorporated  in 
May,  1906,  and  had  its  registered  office  at  18,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle. 
The  object  for  which  the  company  was  established  was  to  acquire  and 
carry  on  the  photographic  business  of  Thomas  Maitland  Laws,  and 
to  take  over  all  his  assets  and  liabilities.  The  company  was  indebted 
to  the  creditors,  who  had  presented  their  petition  for  its  winding  up 
in  the  sum  of  ’ £325,  and  although  the  creditors  had  repeatedly 
rendered  an  account,  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  payment.  The 
company  also  had  premises  at  Workington,  as  well  as  Carlisle,  but 
both  places  of  business  had  been  closed  for  some  time.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  the  application,  and  his  Honour  made  an  order  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  company. 

Legal  Notices. — A  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in  the  bankrupt  estate 
of  Henry  Morton  Pearce,  carrying  on  business  at  26  and  28,  County 
Arcade,  Leeds,  under  the  style  of  Morton’s  Star  Photo  Company. 
Mr.  John  Bowling,  Official  Receiver,  24,  Bond  Street,  Leeds,  will 
receive  proofs  up  to  the  30th  inst. 

In  the  bankruptcy  of  Frederick  Hartmann  and  Christian  Linck, 
carrying  on  the  business  of  fine  art  publishers  under  the  name  of 
F.  Hartmann  at  45,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  a  dividend  is  to  be  paid. 
Proofs  will  be  received  by  Mr.  C.  J.  M.  W.  S.  Gilchrist,  23,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  up  to  the  24th  inst. 

A  first  and  final  dividend  of  3s.  l^d.  has  been  declared  in  the  bank¬ 
rupt  estate  of  Joseph  Sharpies  (trading  as  the  Romanus  Publishing 
Company),  photographer  and  publisher,  54,  Church  Lane,  Mar  pie, 
Cheshire,  formerly  of  Hollinside,  Stockport  Road,  Marple. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Sarony  and  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects: 
To  take  over  the  business  carried  on  at  Scarborough  and  Harrogate 
by  a  company  of  the  same  name ;  to  acquire  the  leases  of  17,  Nicholas 
Street,  Scarborough,  and  the  tenancies  of  52-54,  Parliament  Street, 
Harrogate,  and  to  carry  on  the  ousiness  of  photographers,  painters, 
artists,  designers,  picture  dealers,  publishers,  carvers,  gilders,  frame 
makers,  dealers  in  Photographic  requisites,  etc.  Private  company. 
Registered  office,  54,  Parliament  Street,  Harrogate. 


Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting,  held 
on  July  13,  the  reports  of  treasurer  and  secretary  showed  the  affairs 
of  the  society  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  both  financially  and 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  members  and  their  work.  Many  of  the 
officers  were  re-elected,  among  them  being  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wright;  the  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert ;  and  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Merrill,  22,  Harbord  Road,  Norton  Woodseats,  Sheffield, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  give  information  respecting  the  society  to  any 
wishing  to  join  it. 

The  R.P.S.  Fellowship. — For  some  time  past  it  has  been  felt  that 
| lie  regulations  under  which  the  Fellowship  is  awarded  have  not 
)een  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  conditions  now  existing,  and  that 
he  division  of  qualifications  into  “Pictorial”  and  “Scientific 
night  deter  some  members  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  Fellowship 
>y  expert  knowledge,  from  making  application.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  specify  every  branch  of  photographic  and  allied  subjects, 
>roficiency  in  which  would  warrant  application  for  the  Fellowship 
•eing  made,  but  the  Council  have  now  arranged  the  bases  for  appli- 
ation  in  a  way  which,  will  preclude  no  one  worthy  of  the  Fellow- 
hip  from  obtaining  it. 

Photographic  Trade  in  Berlin. — The  annual  British  Consular 
eport  on  the  trade  of  Berlin,  which  has  just  been  issued,  says  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  paper  was  especially  unfavourably 


influenced  during  1908  by  the  circumstance  that  the  exports,  on 
which  this  branch  of  industry  largely  depends,  showed  a  marked 
falling  off.  Italy,  which  formerly  covered  its  requirements  in  Ger¬ 
many,  had  developed  a  very  flourishing  photographic  industry  which 
manufactured  in  particular  sensitised  papers.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  America,  the  best  buyers  of  German  photographic  articles,  also 
diminished  their  purchases.  The  share  of  these  twro  countries  in 
the  export  of  sensitised  paper  from  Germany  was  approximately  as 
follows: — 1907,  total  exports  1,149  tons,  valued  at  £574,119.  Of 
the  foregoing  540  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  value 
was  £269,679.  To  the  United  States  115  tons  went,  valued  at 
£57,525.  In  1908  the  total  exports  amounted  to  1,061  tons,  valued 
at  £530,361.  Of  the  foregoing  480  tons  went  to  the  Lhiited  King¬ 
dom,  the  value  being  £240,031.  Forty  tons,  valued  at  £20,158,  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  home  trade  was  likewise  unsatisfactory, 
as  demand  increased,  and  resulted  in  an  over-production  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  limitation  of  the  output.  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  con¬ 
vention  between  manufacturers  and  dealers  was  successfully  formed, 
which  is  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  cutting  of  prices. 

Portraits  of  L.C.C.’s. — The  Records  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 
have  had  under  consideration  a  suggestion  that  photographs  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  should  be  preserved  in  the  Council’s  library,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  collection  is  desirable.  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  accordingly  requested  the  clerk  of  the  Council  to  com¬ 
municate  with  past  and  present  members  of  the  Council,  informing 
them  of  the  proposal,  and  asking  them  whether  they  have  photo¬ 
graphs,  preferably  of  cabinet  size,  which  they  will  present  to  the 
Council.  The  photographs  Tvill  be  kept  in  suitable  albums  in  the 
Council’s  library,  and  the  collection  will  be  kept  up-to-date  a6  far  as 
possible. 

The  Resolving  Power  of  Lenses. — Mr.  P.  G.  Nutting,  in  a  paper 
presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  states 
that  with  a  half-tone  screen  of  about  200  lines  to  the  inch  illuminated 
with  monochromatic  light  as  object,  the  resolving  power  of  a  ffb  to 
fj 20  lens  may  be  determined  with  considerable  precision.  Theory 
gives 


as  the  least  angular  separation  between  two  objects  just  resolvable 
by  a  lens  of  diameter  2Ji  used  in  light  of  wave-length  \.  Viewing 
two  stars,  the  image  of  either  is  calculated  to  lie  at  the  centre  of  the 
first  dark  diffraction  ring  surrounding  the  other  when  a  =  0.61. 

With  the  half-tone  screen  the  following  determinations  of  a  were 
made :  — 

All  structure  leaves  image  when  .  a  =  0.48 

Nature  of  object  apparent  when  .  a  =  0.54 

Image  shows  proper  form  but  lacks  contrast  when  a  =  0.65 
Shadows  just  perceptibly  hazy  when  . , .  a  =  0.95 

Hence  the  theoretical  value  of  a  assumes  an  image  agreeing  in 
form  with  the  object  but  greatly  lacking  in  contrast  and  without 
clear  shadows. 

The  Dallmeyer  Beanfeast  was  held  this  year  at  Southend, 
where  a  pleasant  time  was  spent.  The  weather  was  fortunately  fine 
and  tempted  many  of  the  party  to  make  the  journey  by  water.  A 
Dallmeyer  cricket  club  has  just  been  formed  among  the  firm  s 
employees  and  expects  to  turn  out  a  fine  team  for  next  season.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis,  the  vice-president  Mr.  L.  B. 
Booth,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  Sims,  107,  Denzil  Road, 
Neasden,  N.W.,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
This  is  not  the  first  Dallmeyer  cricket  club,  as  some  years  ago  there 
was  an  energetic  eleven,  for  which  on  occasion  the  late  Mr.  T.  R 
Dallmeyer  played. 

The  Collection  of  Photographs. — At  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Museums  Association,  held  at  Maidstone  last  week,  Sir  Martin 
Conway  read  a  paper  on  “  General  and  Local  Photographs  in 
Museums.”  He  said  he  had  for  many  years  bought  photographs 
right  and  left,  but  the  result  was  confusion.  Then  he  stopped  for 
some  years.  Seven  years  ago  he  began  collecting  on  another  method 

_ gathering  not  only  photographs,  but  prints  of  all  kinds  and  on  all 

subjects,  but  specially  on  art.  He  kept  one  unit  of  size,  cutting 
down  the  illustrations  if  necessary,  placing  them  all  on  suitable 
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mounts.  In  this  way  he  had  got  together  over  60,000'  photographs, 
etc.,  which  were  all  classified  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  illustrated 
card  catalogue  to  knowledge  chronologically  arranged.  He  found  It 
a  gicat  saving  in  many  ways.  People  carried  about  an  enormous 
amount  of  unnecessary  learning  in  their  heads,  which  was  one  of  the 
things  that  made  them  so  stupid.  He  thought  the  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  might  very  well  take  the  place  of  the  hobby  of  collecting 
postage  stamps.  He  cut  up  magazines,  and  even  books,  to  get  the 
desired  illustrations.  He  commended  the  suggestion  to  museum 
authorities. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Roberts  (Brighton)  suggested  that  the  collecting 
of  local  photographs  and  prints  might  be  left  to  the  county  photo¬ 
graphic  record  societies  which  were  springing  up  all  over  the  country. 
That  relating  to  Sussex,  he  said,  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Brighton 
Library  and  Museum.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  was  geo¬ 
graphical,  based  on  the  ordnance  survey  maps. 

Messrs.  T.  Illingworth  and  Co.’s  Annual  Outing. — On  Satur¬ 
day  last  the  staff  of  the  famous  Willesden  Photographic  Works, 
together  with  a  number  of  friends,  held  their  annual  outing,  Chert- 
Bey  being  the  spot  selected  for  this  year’s  visit,  and  the  journey  per¬ 
formed  by  rail  to  Richmond  and  thence  by  steam  launch.  The 
weather,  which  has  been  exceedingly  capricious  of  late,  suddenly 
changed,  and  the  party  were  favoured  with  a  day  of  steady  sun 
shine  and  heat,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  and  success 
of  the  excursion.  The  afternoon  was  chiefly  devoted  to  sports  of 


Correspondence. 


'»•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  bp 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper - 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  DIRECT.— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors-. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of 
July  9  I  am  responsible  for  the  following  statement: — “1  have 
nevertheless  never  seen  any  specific  allusion  to  the  following  simple 
deduction  from  the  law  of  congugate  planes,  taken  in  conjunction, 
with  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  viz.,  that  if  the  source  of  illumina¬ 
tion  is  at  the  anterior  focal  point  of  the  lens  and  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  kept  constant,  the  plate  must  always  receive  the  same  effec¬ 
tive  exposure  per  unit  area,  whatever  the  scale  of  reproduction 
may  be.” 

Mr.  Welborne  Piper  has  very  cogently  suggested  that  the  absence- 


various  kinds,  including  some  races  of  a  novel  character,  all  of  which 
were  entered  into  with  enthusiasm  and  keenly  contested,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  in  the  evening  s  entertainment  oil  board 
the  launch  was  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors.  The  visitors  included,  among  a  large  number  of  others 
whose  names  are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Birnie  and  Mr.  Fryer  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wright  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Houghtons  Limited,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallabar,  Mr.  Dahl, 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  .Jack  Lewis.  The  party,  which  started  some 
where  about  the  early  hour  of  7  a.m.,  reached  their  homes  again 
shortly  before  midnight,  for  the  firm  of  Illingworth  plays  with  the 
same  amount  of  zest  and  energy  as  that  with  which  it  works.  The 
accompanying  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  on  the  occasion 
of  the  outing  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  occasion  of  spending  a  pleasant  day  up  the  river. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — The  Council  is  pushing  forward 
with  all  possible  speed  the  completion  of  the  society’s  new  premises 
at  35,  Russell  Square,  but  as  difficulties  have  been  met  by  the 
builders  in  connection  with  the  new  structural  work,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  house  will  be  ready  for  occupation  until  the  end  of  the  first 
or  possibly  the  second,  week  in  August.  Ample  locker  accommodation 
will  be  provided  at  a  rental  of  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  annum  for  each 
locker,  according  to  size.  Applications  for  lockers  may  be  made  to 
the  secretary  at  once,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  postal  orders 
for  2s.  deposit  upon  the  key,  and  for  an  amount  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  annual  rent. 


of  specific  allusion  referred  to  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  relationship  alleged  does  not  exist.  The  relationship 
would  hold  only  in  the  event  of  the  whole  light  diffused  bv  the 
object  (or  a  constant  fraction  thereof)  contributing  to  the  image 
formation.  In  other  words,  I  have  omitted  to  take  into  account  in 
my  calculations  the  variation  of  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the 
lens  aperture  at  the  varying  distances  of  the  object  plane.  I  find 
that  when  allowance  is  made  for  this  variable  factor  the  statement 
quoted  is  practically  valid  if  instead  of  “  anterior  focal  point  ”  we 
read  “  back  working  focus.”  The  distances  of  the  back  working 
focus  from  the  object  for  various  scales  of  reproduction  is  quoted 
in  the  annexed  table  under  Column  II.  If  the  radiant  be  located  at 
these  distances  then  with  constant  exposure  time  the  relative  ex¬ 
posures  the  plate  receives  are  as  quoted  under  Column  III. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Scale  of  reproduction. 

Back  focus. 

Relative  exposures.  | 

Full  size  . 

4  /  . 

1 

1 

4  if  . 

1-4 

1 

5\f  . 

129 

1 

4  ’  >  : . . 

6|/  . 

M'3 

i 

5  5  5  . 

Hf 

•9 

The  values  in  Column 

III.  are  not  absolutely 

constant,  but  the 

deviations  from  the  mean 

value  are  not  great  enough  to-  be  of  im- 

portance  in  practice. 

In  my  experiments  the  radiant  was  always  placed  well  behind 
the  lens  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  flare,  and  hence  the  constant 
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ime  exposures  for  all  scales  gave  negatives  of  practically  constant 
lensity.  In  fact,  empiricism  was  my  friend,  not  theory. 

I  might  add  that  in  order  to  get  crisp  negatives  the  light  should 
lot  fall  perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  on  the  diagram.  If  the  light 
ie  incident  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. — i.e.,  if  the  radiant  is  always 
laced  in  the  same  plane  as  the  focussing  screen,  and  as  distant  from 
t  as  the  screen  itself  is  from  the  object  plane,  the  values  quoted 
a  Column  III.  for  relative  exposures  still  holds  good,  and  all 
ossibility  of  degradation  from  regular  reflections  from  the  blacks 
f  the  picture  into  the  lens  are  avoided. 

Apropos  binding-strips.  Since  writing  the  article  I  have  learned 
hat  the  Lumiere  company  have  placed  a  dry  adhesive  binding  strip 
n  the  market.  On  trial,  I  find  it  to  be  admirable  in  every  way. 
'or  myself,  at  any  rate,  the  gummed  strip  is  henceforward  obsolete. 
-Yours  faithfully,  Douglas  Carnegie. 

Blackheath,  S.E. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FINGER-PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  comparatively  recent  number  you  replied  to  a 
^respondent  who  sought  information  about  photographing  finger- 
.’ints.  You  recommended  him  to  trust  to  colour-sensitive  plates  and 
ipropriate  screens.  Well  and  good ;  but  in  practice  these  will  often 
iil.  It  is  better  to  have  a  variety  of  resources  at  one’s  command, 
id  to  adapt  the  method  to  the  circumstances. 

For  example  :  — 

1.  Finger-prints  in  dust. 

(a)  On  colourless  glass ;  illuminate  by  transparence  with  oblique 
light;  dark  background. 

(b)  On  dark  surfaces  (a  very  easy  subject) ;  illuminate  by  direct 
light. 

2.  Fingerprints  in  grease  (ordinary  finger  prints). 

(a)  On  light  surfaces  such  as  china  plates ;  dust  on  dry,  very 
fine  graphite  powder;  blow  off  with  bellows,  etc.,  not  with 
breath.  The  “dusting  on”  is  best  effected  by  charging  a 
heavy  flat-ended’  camel-hair  brush  with  the  powder,  holding  it 
near  the  surface  and  jerking  it  by  a  blow  on  the  hand 
holding  it. 

(b)  On  dark  surfaces,  such  as  the  black  or  green  paint  of  a  safe, 


Door  of  safe  with  fluger-prints.  Stamp  included  to  control  reduction. 


mahogany  furniture,  etc. ;  treat  similarly,  using  fine,  dry  white- 
lead  powder. 

(c)  “  Invisible  ”  finger-prints  on  paper.  Develop  with  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (5  to  8  per  cent.). 

Finger-prints  in  blood  on  dark  surfaces  (e.g.,  black  bottles). 
In  dark-room  illuminate  by  direct  rays  of  arc  or  magnesium 
i  light,  preferably  concentrated.  You  may  get  reflections,  but 
the  pattern  of  the  papillary  ridges  will  stand  out  clearly, 
am  sending  you  three  photographs  that  I  happen  to  have  by 
m  which  your  correspondent  might  care  to  have.  They  illustrate 
1  )>  2  (ft),  and  3. 


They  are  far  from  beautiful,  nor  are  they  even  the  best  I  possess, 
but  they  happen  to  be  spare  copies,  and  have  the  merit  of — (1)  Being 
genuine  cases,  and  not-  academically  prepared  specimens  ;  (2)  being 
made  with  materials  and  apparatus  found  at  hand  and  used  in 
emergencies. 

Should  your  correspondent  desire  further  information  on  this 


Finger-prints  in  blood  on  a  dark-blue  bottle. 

subject,  or  on  the  application  in  other  ways  of  photography  to 
criminal  investigation  I  should  be  happy  to  afford  any  that  I  possess, 
and  for  this  purpose  enclose  my  card. — Yours  truly, 

Ministere  de  l’lnterieur,  Cairo.  H.  Nolan,  Controller. 

July  10,  1909. 

[We  reproduce  two  of  the  photographs  6ent  by  Mr.  Nolan,  but  it 
should  be  said  that  the  subjects  do  not  lend  themselves  to  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  scarcely  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  success  with  which 
these  diffloult  subjects  have  been  photographed.  The  print  referred 
to  in  the  last  line  of  the  previous  column,  1  (a),  as  illustrating  the 
photography  of  a  finger-print  in  dust,  could  not  be  given  even  this 
degree  of  reproduction  by  the  half-tone  process. — Eds.  “B.J.”} 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART— A  MORAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  'Convention  at  Canterbury  were  very 
favourably  impressed  by  Mr.  H.  iSnowden  Ward’s  well-written 
address,  and  although  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  required 
several  grains  of  salt  before  they  could  be  swallowed  comfortably,  and 
the  names  of  some  of  Mr.  Ward’s  apostles  of  the  camera  (at  whose 
feet  many  of  the  R.A.s  ought  to  think  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  sit)  caused  many  a  quiet  smile,  still,  on  the  whole,  the  address  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  with  which  a  Convention  had  been 
favoured,  and  commendation  was  general. 

But  on  the  Thursday  evening,  “  Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  !  ” 
Then,  to  ram  his  arguments  home,  Mr.  Ward  elected  to  exhibit  some 
lantern  slides.  They  were  mostly  shown  in  pairs.  First,  the  unpro¬ 
mising  subject,  and  then  the  “work  of  art”  which  had  been  evolved 
from  it.  In  each  case  the  result  was  the  same — viz.,  the  unpromising 
subject  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  fairly  good  photograph  ;  while 
the  “  work  of  art  ”  appeared  as  a  flat,  faked-up  fraud — a  veritable 
lamb  in  a  lion’s  skin. 

The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the  makers  of  patchwork 
productions  (such  as  were  shown  on  this  occasion),  which  have  been 
glorified  as  works  of  art  at  exhibitions,  would  do  well  not  to  have 
lantern  slides  made  from  them,  or  the  pictures  which  have,  at  the 
hands  of  good-natured  and  sympathetic  judges,  been  awarded  medals 
may,  as  lantern  slides,  only  provoke  ridicule. — Yours  truly, 

Drop-Shutter. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  3 ovknal,  includ¬ 

ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  btrand, 
London ,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

%•  Correspondents  are  inf  ormed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given.  . 

V  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 

affairs  should  be  addressed' to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Go., 

24  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

%*  For  the  convenience  of  Leaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  IV. C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

F.  W.  Fielder,  26,  Broadway,  Maidstone.  Photograph  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 

H  M^Veale  Vfctoria ' Street,  Bristol.  Two  Photographs  of  Winner 

(Miss  Annie  Massey)  of  Empire  First  Grand  Beauty  Competition,  Bristol, 

T  Mills  11  ^  Gold  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph  of  J.  G.  Shipman,  M.P. 

M  Lautenberg  56.  Waterloo  Road,  Widnes.  Three  Photographs:  Waterloo 
Road,  Widnes,  showing  Gossages  Soap  Works.  West  Bank  Widnes,  sh°wfng 
Tra  nsporter  Bridge  and  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  Runcorn  in  Hie  Distance.  11  cst 
Pmik  Widnes  showing  Transporter  Bridge  and  Runcorn  in  the  Distance. 

Rawlinson  Brothers  Albion  House.  High  Street,  Llanhilleth.  Monmouthshire 
Eight  Photographs:  Glandore,  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  Llanhilleth ;  Llanhilleth 
Fnalish  Baptist  Chapel;  Pleasant  View,  Llanhilleth;  St.  Marks  Church, 
Llanhilleth  / Wesleyan  Church  and  Commercial  Road,  Llanhilleth  ;  Llanhilleth 
Institute  and  Station ;  High  Street,  Llanhilleth;  New  Parish  Church,  Aberbeeg, 
Monmouthshire. 

Aniline  Dyes. — Would  you  kindly  let  me>  know  of  a  book  dealing 
with  aniline  and  other  dyes  or  chemicals  used  for  the  preparation 
of  filters  and  the  sensitising  of  plates,  and  also  dealing  with  the 
manner  of  testing  and  proportions  for  making  up  for  use  with 
spectroscope? — A.  H.  L. 

There  is  no  book  which  deals  with  the  most  recent  and  really 
useful  dyes.  We  believe  an  atlas  of  such  dyes  is  in  preparation  by 
Dr.  Mees  ;  but  meanwhile  the  latter’s  papers,  notably  those  in  our 
issues  of  May  21  and  28  of  this  year,  may  be  referred  to. 

Copyright. — If  a  photographer  has  a  print  registered,  but  does  not 
mark  on  the  prints  sold  afterwards  the  words  “  Copyright  ”  or 
“  Registered,”  and  another  man  copies  same  and  sells  them,  not 
knowing  they  are  copyright,  is  this  man  liable  for  damages?— 

Query.  _ 

Yes,  he  is.  There  is  no  need  to  mark  a  print  “  Copyright,  and 
ignorance  is  not  held  by  the  Act  as  any  excuse  for  infringement. 
Developer. — 'Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good  developer  not  metol-hvdro- 
quinone,  which  affects  my  skin,  or  diamidophenol— suitable  for 
bromide  or  gaslight  postcards  in  large  quantities,  and  which  will 
work  out  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  not  upset  one  s  skin . 
Dolphin. 

We  should  advise  you  to  use  pyrocatechin,  which  is  very  suitable 
for  these  classes  of  work,  and  is  not  expensive. 
qast — Perhaps  the  lighting  is  somewhat  too  much  to  the  back,  rather 
too  “  Rembrandtesque  ”  for  ordinary  work,  but  otherwise  shows 
very  careful  adjustment  of  the  light.  For  persons  of  strong  features 
such  a  lighting  would  be  very  suitable,  but  we  should  prefer  one 
of  softer  character  for  sitters  of  less  pronounced  type  of  face. 
Portrait  Styles.— '(1)  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  some  high-class  work 
which  had  more  the  appearance  of  pen-and-ink  photographs  or 
sketches  of  the  persons  depicted.  They  were  upon  white  grounds 
and  mounted  upon  white  cards,  and  certainly  looked  exceedingly 
beautiful.  You  could,  however,  see  they  were  photographs,  and 
not  pen  work.  I  presume  the  manner  of  lighting  was  the  key  to 
the  results.  I  should  think  they  were  printed  on  platinotype.  Can 
you,  through  your  valuable  paper,  tell  me  how  they  are  secured? 
(2)  At  another  place  I  saw  some  sepia  prints,  mostly  heads  and 
shoulders,  in  which  just  the  head  alone  was  prominent,  the  neck 
and  shoulders  being  much  subdued  and  fading  away  to  plain  white 
of  the  background.  Is  this  effect  obtained  in  the  cameia  or  by 
masking  during  printing,  or  by  both  of  these  means?  I  am  an 
amateur,  and  have  built  a  small  studio  with  a  north  light,  in 
which.  I  experiment  a  little  for  a  hobby  (not  for  business  at  all), 
and  would  like  to  try  to  get  similar  effects  to  those  mentioned, 
therefore  I  ask  your  advice.  I  have  taken  the  “  B.J.  in  for  some 
four  Years  regularly,  and  have  picked  up  much  valuable  infoima- 


tion  from  it.  (3)  If  you  could  name  me  some  really  good  liooks 
on  lighting  and  posing,  with  prices  and  where  to  be  got,  1  should  J 
esteem  it  a  favour. — Pilatus. 

(1)  From  your  description  we  should  say  that  the  faces  in  the 
photographs  are  printed  from  the  negative  and  the  body  and  back¬ 
ground  sketched  in  by  hand  on  the  print.  This  method  is  a  good  ! 
deal  followed  at  present,  (2)  Without  seeing  the  examples  we1 
should  say  that  the  effect  is  obtained  solely  by  vignetting  during 
printing,  the  negative  having  been  taken  in  the  first  instance  against 
a  very  light  background.  (3)  “Artistic  Lighting,”  by  Jas.  Inglis 
(2s.  6d.) ;  “Lighting  in  Photographic  Studios,”  by  Duchochois  (Is.) 
You  can  obtain  these  from  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,,  6,  Farring- 
don  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  “The  Photo- Miniature,’  No.  2,  or! 
the  “  Pose  in  Portraiture,”  is  now  out  of  print,  but  if  you  can 
by  chance  obtain  it  from  a  dealer,  it  will  give  you  a  number  of  use 
ful  hints  on  composition  in  portraiture. 

Water  Analysis. — I  am  wanting  to  analyse  some  water.  Can  yo.i 
advise  me  of  any  book  explaining  the  method?— J.  S. 

Water  analysis  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  apparatu; 
if  the  results  are  to  be  of  any  value.  If  you  wish  to  make  test; ri 
of  hardness  only  you  may  obtain  some  useful  data.  We  advis 
you  to  apply  to  a  chemical  apparatus  firm,  such  as  Mr.  A.  Hi 
Baird,  33-39,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  prices  of  an  outfit 
There  are  several  books  on  water  analysis,  but  they  are  of  littl 
use  to  those  unprovided  with  a  laboratory. 

G.  j.  p  —  Barton’s,  38,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Houghton 
Ltd.,  88-89,  High  Holborn,  London;  Trapp  and  Co.,  89,  Chiewei 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  name  only  three  of  a  number  of  firms. 

Granulation  of  Plates. — During  very  hot  weather  (say  more  tha 
90  deg.),  after  fixing  the  negative,  either  with  acid  fixing  batj 
or  with  simple  one,  I  often  observe  the  negative,  as  soon  as  I  pnj 
it  in  washing  water,  to  become  very  granulated,  and  after  dryiri 
the  negative  remains  unchanged.  I  observed  that  granulation 
less  on  reduced  silver,  while  too  much  on  shadows,  therefore 
thought  that  perhaps  the  cause  is  air  in  water,  but  I  have  n< 
tried  boiled  water.  The  thing  which  provoked  me  is  that  to-da 
I  have  developed  six  plates  from  the  same  box  with  the  sap 
developer,  the  same  fixing  bath,  the  same  washing  water,  the  san 
time,  and  climate,  but  I  found  that  four  of  them  have  been  gran, 
lated  and  ruined,  while  the  other  two  are  quite  as  good  as  if  ma< 
in  winter. — Tadrous  Hanna  (Assiout). 

The  granulation  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  partial  decomposition 
the  gelatine,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  would  be  to  use 
hardening  bath.  You  might  try  Namias’  fixing  and  hardening  bal 
the  formula  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Chrome  alum  .  24  grs. 

Hypo  .  ozs- 

Sodium  acetate  .  grs. 

Water  .  ^  OZS- 

Your  last  experience  is  not  uncommon.  Granulation  dees  not  ne 
sarily  occur  with  every  plate  in  similar  circumstances.  One  or 
may  escape. 

j  jj. _ We  have  not  come  across  a  defect  of  this  kind  before. 

are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  exposure  of  part  of  the  roll  to  1 
while  in  the  fixing  bath,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  ■ 
possible  in  your  case.  We  will  see  if  we  can  hear  of  similar  tron  . 
and  write  you  next  week.  „ 
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SUMMARY. 


An  exhibition  of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  latest  method  in  the 
lounting  of  photographs  will  open  at  the  house  of  the  “  B.J.”  on 
uesday  next,  August  3,  at  10  o’clock. 

The  oft-condemned  plan  of  washing  prints  by  allowing  the  tap  to 
an  into  a  dish  containing  the  prints  is  actually  less  inefficient  than 
■  is  made  out  to  be  if  a  certain  trick  be  used.  A  note  on  this  point 
ppears  on  p.  586. 

In  washing  cut-films  by  this  method  damage  of  the  films  by  one 
nother  will  be  avoided  by  rounding  the  corners  prior  to  develop¬ 
ment.  (OP.  586.) 

Details  of  the  recognised  method  of  washing  a  batch  of  prints  are 
iven  in  the  article  on  the  albumen  process  on  p.  588. 

A  paper  of  gaslight  rapidity  and  P.O.P.  effect  has  just  been 
laced  on  the  market  by  the  Paget  Company.  (OP.  599.) 

Some  notes  suggested  by  the  visit  paid  by  professional  photo- 
raphers  last  week  to  the  Speaight  “Fair  Children”  Exhibition 
ppear  as  a  leading  article  on  p.  587. 

M.  G.  Underberg,  in  continuing  the  notes  on  the  acid  diamido- 
henol  developer,  strongly  commends  this  reagent  as  a  developer 
n  bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  (P.  591.) 

Reports  of  meetings  dealing  with  proposed  photographic  exhibi- 
ions  appear  on  page  601. 

A  developing  tank,  with  a  thermometer  as  a  fixture  therein,  figures 
mong  other  patents  of  the  week.  (P.  596.) 

A  hint  on  framing  photographs  in  passe-partouts,  which  may  per- 
aps  serve  further  to  remind  professional  photographers  of  the 
requent  use  to  be  made  of  this  method,  is  given  on  page  586. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

At  the  “B.J.”  We  would  further  draw  the  attention, 
House^  particularly  of  our  professional  readers, 

*  ■**'  r  *  to  the  exhibition  and  demonstration 

which  will  open  at  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  August  3,  and  will  remain  open  daily  from  10  to  4.30 
(Saturdays  10  to  12-30)  until  August  14.  The  exhibition 
will  take  the  form  of  the  results  producible  in  the  way  of 
professional  mounted  portraits,  portraits  in  folders,  etc., 
by  means  of  the  method  of  simultaneous  dry-mounting, 
plate-marking,  and  blocking  done  according  to  the  recently 
invented  system  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan.  The  late 
Mr.  Morgan’s  son  will  act  as  demonstrator,  and  by  means 
of  a  complete  equipment  for  the  process  will  show  the 
method  of  working.  As  the  process  has  already  been  taken 
up  by  several  leading  photographers,  amongst  others,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  convenient  opportunity  thus 
afforded  will  be  largely  taken,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
visitors  anxious  to  have  the  process  demonstrated  to  them 
at  special  length  should  time  their  visit  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  hour  of  opening.  In  addition  to  the  mounting 
demonstration,  the  visitor  can  see  the  working  of  a 
mercury-vapour  portrait  installation,  and,  if  he  wishes, 
actually  expose  his  own  plates  and  develop  them  upon  the 
spot. 


A  Quickly  The  usual  directions  for  making  a  focus- 

rVla.de  ^  sing  screen  in  an  emergency  are  to  rub 

Focussing  two  pieces  of  glass  together  with  a 

creen.  mixture  of  flour-emery  (knife  polish) 

and  water  between  them.  If  “  Carborundum  ”  powder  be 
used  in  place  of  the  emery  the  desired  result  is  obtained 
in  far  less  time.  The  “  rubber  ”  should  be  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  of  small  size  (an  old  c.-de-v.  cutting  shape  does 
well),  so  as  to  get  into  the  slight  undulations  of  the  glass 
to  be  ground.  A  half-plate  can  be  nicely  “  matted  "  in  five 
minutes  by  this  method.  Although  the  result  is  not  quite 
so  fine  as  most  focussing-screens  sold  at  dealers’,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  very  slight,  and  the  “  Carborundum  ”  screen  will  be 
found  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
powder  can  be  obtained  from  any  motor-garage,  as  it  is 
now  used  instead  of  emery  for  grinding  in  valves.  The 
finest  should  be  asked  for,  as  there  are  several  grades,  and 
a  few  pence  should  cover  the  cost. 


“Health  Conditions  in  Engraving  iShops,”  “  Transparent  Drawing 
Surfaces,”  “Collecting  Dust,”  etc.,  are  topics  of  process  interest 
reated  under  “  Photo-Mechanical  Xotes.”  (P.  595.) 

*’  Exposure  in  Copying,”  “  Direct  Positives  from  Originals,’  and 
he  “Pepper  Process”  appear  under  “Correspondence.”  (P.  603.) 

A  graphic  method  of  identifying  a  series  of  objects  in  a  landscape 
ly  reference  to  a  map  of  the  district  has  been  recommended  by  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary.  (P.  589.) 


Reversing;  Probably  very  few  photographers  now 

Portraits.  ^  use  the  single-transfer  carbon  process 
for  printing  from  their  portrait  negatives,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  it  is  desired  to  reverse  one  of  a  pair  of  enlargements  to 
make  them  “  match.”  This  should  not  be  done  without 
showing  the  customer  how  the  portrait  will  look  when 
reversed,  as,  though  to  the  photographer  the  likeness  will 
appear  the  same,  the  near  relatives  of  the  subject  may  find 
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fault.  This  is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  differ  greatly.  This  point  was  very 
forcibly  brought  home  to  one  of  our  professional  readeis 
the  other  day.  He  had  made  an  excellent  full-face  negative 
of  a  very  near  relation,  hut  on  bleaching  the  plate  with 
mercury  (to  intensify  it),  there  seemed  to  be  something 
strange  about  it  as  a  likeness.  On  examining  the  hack  of 
the  plate  when  bleached,  the  likeness  at  once  became  per¬ 
fect.  It  was  at  once  seen  what  had  happened  .  t  e  two 
sides  of  the  lady’s  face  were  very  different,  and  the  reversal 
of  right  and  left  altered  her  appearance.  This  last  may 
account  for  some  of  the  cases  when  a  sitter  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  portrait,  while  her  friends  are  pleased.  To  show  a 
customer  the  difference  in  appearance  that  would  be  caused 
by  reversal,  the  simplest  way  is  to  take  two  prints,  an 
holding  one  opposite  a  mirror,  to  place  the  other  with  its 
back  flat  against  the  glass,  so  that  it  appears  at  ihe  side  of 
the  reversed  image. 

*  *  * 

Framing  in  Framing  photographs  in  passe-partouts 
Passe-  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the  case  of 

partouts.  prints  that  have  been  mounted  and  be¬ 

come  even  slightly  warped.  Fortunately,  it  is  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  make  them  perfectly  flat,  when  bindllj§ 
becomes  quite  easy.  To  flatten  the  mounts,  the  backs ;  should 
be  well  sponged  with  water,  and  the  harder  and  thicker  tl  e 
mount  the  more  water  should  be  used.  Then  the  mounts 
■should  be  laid  between  two  sheets  of  cardboard  and  placed 
under  a  board  and  pressed  for  a  few  hours.  .  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  advised  in  the  case  of  rough-mounted  prints  to 
be  mounted  under  “  cut-outs.”  A  flat  print  is  m m  em y 
easier  to  mount  neatly  than  one  with  a  warp  in  1  ■  1  „ 

of  brown  paper  pasted  on  the  back  of  a  “  rough  mount 
does  not  entirelv  counteract  the  warping,  althoug  i 
great  assistance.  A  sheet  of  “salvage  plate-glass  about 
“  Imperial  ”  (32  by  22)  size  laid  on  a  fe  w  sheets  of.  car  cl- 
board  of  the  same  size  is  an  improvement  on  the  weighted 
board,  and  forms  a  cheap  and  very  efficient  press,  both  for 
flattening  mounted  prints  and  for  mounting  unde  ’ 

which  require  a  flat  pressure  for  some  hours  to  ensure  per- 
feet  adhesion.  The  glass  is  heavy  enough  to  ^tlen  t 
thickest  cardboard  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  not  too  heavy 
for  convenient  handling,  besides  which  it  forms  a  good 
bench  for  trimming  prints,  whether  in  or  out  of  use  as  a 

Press-  * 

Washing  Photographers  are  often  told  that  wash- 

Under  the  fng  prints  in  a  dish  into  which  watei  is 
Tap.  kept  running  is  a  very  inefficient  method 

of  working,  nevertheless  it  is  a  highly  convenient  one,  and 
it  is  very  often  used,  even,  we  suspect,  by  those  who 
denrecate  it  The  alternative  method  of  soaking  m  ire- 
quent  changes  of  water  is  no  doubt  very  effective  and 
economical  as  regards  water,  but  it  is  not  so  economical 
in  respect  to  time,  and  the  continued  attention  required 
is  often  shirked.  If  we  use  enough  water  and  arrange  tne 
dish  properly  the  “  running  water  ”  method  is  qune 
efficient,  though  it  seldom  is  so  as  ordinarily  conducted 
We  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  simp  y 
the  tapY dribble  into  a  dish  crowded  with  prints  ;  neither 
is  it  of  any  use  to  get  up  a  violent  whirl  of :  water  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  mass  of  prints  revolves.  We  have  seen 
water-pipes  carefully  arranged  all  round  a  dish  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  beautiful  whirl,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
the  prints  kept  together  in  a  mass,  and  some  of  them  were 
never  properly  washed  at  all.  The  following,  which  is  the 
best  method  we  know,  requires  no  extra  taps  or  pipes, 
one  tap  to  each  dish  being  all  that  is  required.  Select  a 
dish  in  which  the  sides  slope  outwards  very  slightly,  ihe 
majority  of  porcelain  dishes  have  the  requisite  slope,  an 


the  only  ones  not  suitable  are  those  with  quite  vertical  , 
sides.  Arrange  the  dish  so  that  a  fairly  strong  stream  of 
water  falls  vertically  on  the  centre  of  one  of^  the  shorter 
sloping  sides.  If  the  water  in  the  dish  is  stained  a  port  I 
wine  colour  with  permanganate,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  of  the  colour  in  a  10  x  8  dish  will  disappear  in  two  | 
minutes  or  less.  This  is  the  test  for  efficiency  in  changing 
the  water.  Then  place  twenty  or  thirty  quarter-plate  j 
prints  in  the  dish.  If  the  water  is  running  with  a  sufficient 
force  the  whole  will  keep  constantly  on  the  move,  eachl 
print  continually  changing  its  position,  and  never  clinging 
to  any  other  print. 

Washing  Cut  films  can  be  washed  in  a  dish  inj 

Cut  Films.  running  water  just  as  well  as  prints,  if 

we  observe  the  precautions  described  as  necessary  in ! 
another  paragraph,  but  films  are  liable  to  become  more  or 
less  damaged  in  the  process.  As  they  whirl  around,  the* 
sharp  corner  of  one  film  may  easily  dig  into  the  softj 
gelatine  of  another  and  produce  a  small  triangular  tear  j 
that  requires  a  lot  of  spotting  out.  To  prevent  this,  it  is 
as  well  to  snip  the  corners  off  the  films  before  wetting  them 
at  all,  and  an  ordinary  pair  of  nail  nippers  will  produce  a; 
nicely  rounded  corner  that  will  not  effect  much  damage. I 
It  would  be  a  material  advantage  if  manufacturers  would 
round  the  corners  of  their  cut  films,  as  the  teaiing  ten-1 
dency  of  the  sharp  angles  is  often  a  great  nuisance.  In 
addition  to  snipping  off  the  corners,  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  the  films  are  put  the  same  way  up  in  the 
dish.  Every  film  has  a  slight  tendency  to  curl  up  at  the. 
corners  on  the  film  side,  but  if  all  are  either  film  up  or 
film  down  the  likelihood  of  damage  is  much  lessened. 

*  *  * 

Incongruities  There  is  still  need  to  remind  photo 
in  Portrait  graphers  of  the  mistakes  which  may 
Photographs,  easily  be  made  in  portraits  taken  witl 
the  aid  of  painted  backgrounds.  As  “Abel’s  Weekly’! 
(New  York)  writes  in  its  current  issue,  “  one  expected  tha 
in  the  days  gone  by,  when  men  in  walking  suits  were  mad 
to  come  down  the  stairs  of  Arabian  Nights  palaces,  am 
ladies  in  fascinating  decollete  toilettes  were  discovered 
leaning  against  massive  stucco  pillars,  but  we  do  not  loo 
for  it  to-day,  when  our  photographers  have  for  years  bee 
drilled  with  the  motto:  “Observe  the  proprieties.”  *e 
in  a  current  annual  we  find  two  of  our  best  photographe 
committing  incongruities  which  are  all  the  more  noticeab 
because  of  the  names  under  the  pictures.  In  one  otherwi 
excellent  picture  the  photographer  rests  the  hand  of  h 
subject  on  a  little  side  table  with  elaborately  turned  leg 
the  rear  of  the  table  merging  into  a  background  of  syed 
more  and  fir  trees,  and  appearance  of  lake  and  mountain  i 
the  midst.  There  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  the  subjec 
being  on  a  porch,  for  she  stands  with  her  back  to  an  eno 
mous  tree  trunk.  How  did  that  table  get  into  the  scent 
In  another  instance  a  group  is  marred  by  introducing 
modern  drawing-room  chair  into  the  wild  background  fan' 
scape.  With  the  present  craze  for  worked-m  landscaj 
backgrounds,  are  not  photographers  a  little  careless 
observing  the  proprieties  %  ” 

*  *  * 

Rubber  Many  of  the  ready-made,  solutions  no 

Corks.  on  the  market  are  put  up  in  bottles  fit  t 

with  rubber  corks,  so  this  article  is  becoming  a  mo) 
familiar  object  in  the  photographic  workshop  than 
used  to  be.  Unfortunately,  rubber  corks  have  son 
peculiarities  that  greatly  perplex  those  unfamiliar  wi 
them,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  cork  the  mo 
eccentric  is  its  behaviour.  One  of  its  most  troubleson 
tricks  is  that  of  jumping  out  of  the  bottle  almost  as  rapid 
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,s  it  is  put  in.  Though  forced  into  the  neck  as  far  as 
t  will  go  it  is  probably  right  out  before  the  bottle  has 
teen  replaced  upon  its  shelf.  This  often  happens  when 
,0th  cork  and  bottle  neck  are  wet  with  the  solution,  and 
,n  obvious  remedy  is  to  wipe  both  dry.  If  this  fails  a 
ertain  remedy  is  to  make  a  few  shallow  cuts  around  the 
ork  with  a  sharp  knife.  Another  trouble  is  the  sticking 
,f  the  cork  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This  does  not  often 
happen  with  the  cheap  hard  vulcanised  corks,  but  it 
requently  does  so  with  the  soft  and  elastic  best  quality 
nes,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  these 
or  general  purposes.  They  are  excellent  for  temporary 
ise  as  they  make  a  far  more  airtight  plug  than  any  stopper, 
iut  they  are  soon  spoilt  if  used  permanently.  One  of  the 
laost  efficient  and  cheapest  rubber  corks  that  can  be  devised 
s  a  home-made  one,  produced  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
ork,  a  piece  of  string,  and  an  old  tobacco  pouch.  Cut  a 
nece  of  rubber  from  the  pouch  and  lay  it  over  the  neck 
,f  the  bottle.  Then  force  in  a  rather  small  size  ordinary 
ork,  and  when  it  is  well  in  gather  up  the  overlapping 
ubber  around  the  upper  part  of  the  cork  and  fix  it  by 
ying  the  string  tightly  around.  On  trimming  off  the 
uperfluous  rubber  a  cork  is  obtained  that  will  do  good 
ervice  for  several  years.  Seeing  that  good  rubber  corks 
or  pint  bottle  cost  fivepence  or  sixpence  each,  and  soine- 
imes  more,  this  economical  method  of  producing  corks 
hat  are  just  as  effective  is  worth  remembering. 

- - ♦ 

1  ORALS  FROM  THE  SPEAIGHT  EXHIBITION. 
’he  photographers  who,  as  reported  on  another  page, 
isited  the  exhibition  of  photographs  of  “Fair  Children” 
t  Messrs.  Speaight’s  galleries  last  week  are  not  likely 
a  forget  the  evening.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
ot  allow  themselves  to  do  so,  because  the  occasion,  in 
ur  judgment,  and,  we  believe,  also  in  theirs,  stands  for 
good  deal  in  professional  portrait  photography.  To 
egin  with,  every  professional  photographer  must  surely 
ppreciate  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Speaight  business  of  late.  It  goes  without 
aying  that  such  success  is  necessarily  based  on  photo- 
Iraphy  which  is  thoroughly  good  from  first  to  last.  At 
he  same  time  mere  technical  excellence,  of  whatever 
egree,  could  not  have  achieved  the  success  except  in 
onjunction  with  business  management  of  no  ordinary 
ind.  Everybody  knows  that  commissions  to  photograph 
be  children  of  crowned  heads  in  different  capitals  of 
lurope  do  not  come  tumbling  in  to  photographers,  even 
a  the  West  End  of  London,  by  every  post.  Messrs, 
peaight-  have  worked  for  the  denouement,  which  has  taken 
be  form,  of  the  exhibition  now  closing,  for  years  past, 
ot  solely  by  mere  solicitation,  which  probably  of  itself 
ould  have  proved  futile,  but  first  and  foremost  by  attach- 
pg  a  certain  character  to  their  business  and  to  their 
usiness  methods.  They  have  made  themselves  known 
mong  the  classes  of  people  from  whom  they  aim  at 
rawing  their  custom,  not  only  as  photographers,  but  also 
s  citizens  of  London,  who  have  manifested  their  citizen- 
bip  in  a  notable  way.  We  should,  perhaps,  in  speaking 
f  this  side  of  their  activities  write  of  them  in  the  third 
erson  singular,  since  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr. 
dehard  Speaight,  the  younger  brother,  confines  himself 
imost  altogether  to  the  photographic  side  of  their  enter- 
rise,  whilst  the  business — or  should  we  say  the  “  stage”? 
-management  is  the  work  of  the  elder,  F.  W.  Speaight. 
be  latter’s  persistent  and  successful  advocacy  of  altera- 
ons  in  the  Marble  Arch  is  only  one  piece  of  public  work 
bich  has  made,  the  name  of  Speaight  familiar  in  news¬ 
papers  during  recent  years.  The  proposition  for  modifi- 
dion  of  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade  is  the  subject  which 


currently  absorbs  Mr.  Speaight’s  surplus  energy.  Both,  as 
we  know,  have  brought  to  the  studio  many  public  men  and 
women,  who  very  likely  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the 
existence  of  a  photographer  at  157,  Bond  Street,  on 
paying  a  call  there  for  quite  another  reason.  Thus  in 
launching  an  exhibition  such  as  that  which  is  just  closing, 
the  Speaight  brothers  approached  the  proposition  very 
fully  equipped  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  standing,  and 
to  that  fact  undoubtedly — just  as  much  as  to  tne  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  photographic  work — must  be  attributed  the 
success  with  which  they  have  held  an  exhibition  of  por¬ 
traits  of  Royal  and  other  titled  children,  which  has  been 
largely  visited  on  the  same  terms  as  other  art  exhibitions 
in  Bond  Street,  namely,  payment  of  one  shilling,  and 
has  during  the  past  week  received  the  distinction  of 
having  been  visited  by  three  Royal  Princesses — T.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  and 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Teck.  And  those  who  happened  to 
see  the  daily  and  weekly  Press  at  the  time  of  tJie  opening 
of  the  exhibition  in  June  will  call  to  mind  that  the  little 
exhibition  at  Messrs.  Speaight’s  galleries  was  very  largely 
noticed — in  many  instances  by  whole-page  or  double-page 
reproductions — in  such  papers  as  “  The  Sphere,”  “  The 
Ladies’  Field,”  “  Black  and  White,”  “  The  Bystander,” 
“  The  Gentlewoman,”  not  to  mention  other  dailv  and 
weekly  periodicals. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  in  achieving  this  success 
Messrs.  Speaight  have  worked  in  a  field  which  does  not 
stand  open  to  the  great  majority  of  photographers  in  the 
provinces,  or  even  in  the  outskirts  of  Greater  London. 
We  can  imagine  a  reader  of  the  “  B.J.”  in,  say,  Swindon, 
Wilts,  saying  to  himself  that  such  enterprise  as  that  we 
are  now  alluding  to  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  ;  but, 
after  all,  notability  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  and  even 
when  notable  personages  are  as  scarce  in  a  district  as 
Grand  Dukes  in  Whitechapel  there  are  still  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  photographer’s  public  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  valuable  and  at  the  same  time 
inexpensive  advertisement.  Pretty  children — even  when 
their  parents  have  no  handles  to  their  names — are  a  con¬ 
stant  attraction  to  the  public ;  and  since'*we  first  visited 
Messrs.  Speaight’s  exhibition  we  have  received  one  circu¬ 
lar  from  a  photographer  in  Yorkshire  advising  us  of 
the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  portraits  of  beautiful  chil¬ 
dren  at  his  studio,  which  he  tells  us  he  has  had  in  contem¬ 
plation  for  a  year  or  two  past.  And  still  another  in¬ 
stance  comes  before  our  notice  of  a  Surrey  studio,  where 
a  similar  exhibition  of  portraits  of  local  notabilities  has 
been  held  with  considerable  success.  Our  object,  there¬ 
fore,  in  calling  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  Speaight  exhibition  has  come  into  existence  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  portrait  photographers  in  all  kinds  of  places  that  a 
lesson  may  be  learnt  in  the  methods  of  attracting  the 
public.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  thing 
which  can  be  done  at  a  fortnight’s  notice.  Steps  to  secur¬ 
ing  such  a  result  are  painful  and  slow,  and  mean  diplo¬ 
macy  and  taste  at  every  point  of  contact  between  the 
photographer  and  his  clients.  In  matters  of  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  even  in  details  of  stationery,  note  headings,  and  the 
score  of  minor  matters  which  are  of  little  importance  com¬ 
mercially,  but  stand  for  a  good  deal  in  showing  what 
manner  of  man  the  photographer  is — there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  persistent  discretion,  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
surprise  some  to  know  of  the  pains  expended  in  the 
Speaight  establishment  on  such  things  as  envelopes  and 
invoice  forms. 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  the  recent  exhibition  without 
a  reference  to  one  incident  which  has  been  an  admirable 
result  of  it,  namely,  the  forgathering  there  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  last  week  of  quite  a.  number  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  To  the  invitation  made  through  our  columns 
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a  large  number  of  photographers  responded,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion-room  and  gallery  during  the  two  hours  which  the 
function  occupied  was  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  visi¬ 
tors  included  the  president  and  chief  officers  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographers’  Association,  in  addition  to  several 
proprietors  of  West  End  studios.  It  is  the  first  occasion, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  of  professional  photographers 
hobnobbing  in  friendly  concourse  at  a  studio  which  ad¬ 
mittedly  is  in  competition  with,  at  any  rate,  those  of 
a  few  of  the  visitors.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  such  fraternising  as  the  prerogative  of  the  American 
professional,  and  have  usually  ascribed  its  existence  in 
the  United  States  to  the  fact  of  the  great  distance  between 
the  large  centres  of  population  in  that  country.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Speaight  brothers,  we  may  say,  have  not  only 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  new  idea  in  professional 
portraiture,  but  have  further  applied  it  to  the  eminently 
useful  purpose  of  knitting  more  closely  together  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession — a  dual  result  upon  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  portrait  photo¬ 
graphy  will  offer  their  congratulations. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ALBUMEN  PAPER 
PRINTING.— IV. 

In  the  last  article  the  process  was  brought  up  to  the  final 
stages,  namely,  the  fixing  and  washing  of  the  pictures. 
These  latter  operations  are  looked  upon  by  not  a  few  as 
being  of  quite  minor  importance,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  actually  the  most  important  of  all  when  the 
stability  of  the  pictures  is  a  consideration.  With  respect 
to  the  strength  of  the  fixing  solution  for  the  prints,  some 
of  those  given  in  the  text-books  are,  to  our  mind,  too 
weak.  The  formula  we  always  employ  for  albumen  pic¬ 


tures  is  as  follows  :  — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  2  lbs. 

Water  .  1  gallon. 


To  this  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  are  added,  just 
enough  to  give  the  solution  a  very  slight  smell,  and  no 
more. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  is  merely  to  ensure  the  bath 
being  free  from  acidity.  But  with  the  purer  kinds  of 
hypo  now  on  the  market  this  is  rarely  necessary.  The 
above  formula  gives  us  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  to 
the  pint  of  water. 

The  prints  being  ready  in  the  washing  water,  after  ton¬ 
ing,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: — The  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  dish  reared  on  end,  with  the  prints  left  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  to  drain ;  for  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  have  much  water  upon  them  when  put  into 
the  fixing  solution,  as  it  would  tend  to  dilute  it  where 
in  contact  with  the  picture.  A  liberal  quantity  of  fixing 
solution,  according  to  the  number  of  prints,  should  be 
used.  It  is  poured  into  the  fixing  dish,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  be  large,  the  prints  then  taken  one  by 
one  with  the  left  hand,  transferred  to  the  right,  and  by 
that  put,  face  downward,  in  the  hypo  solution,  in  which 
they  should  be  kept  moving  about.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  no  air-bells  get  imprisoned,  as  they  are  certain  causes 
of  yellow  spots.  Minute  ones  will  cause  small  yellow 
spots,  which,  while  not  showing  at  once,  often  make  their 
appearance  in  a  short  time  after  the  prints  are  finished 
and  mounted.  With  the  above  method  of  procedure  the 
left  hand  is  always  kept  freer  from  contamination  with 
hypo  until  all  the  prints  are  got  into  the  fixing  bath. 
When  that  is  done,  the  dish  is  well  rocked  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  keep  the  prints  separated,  as  on  no  account 
'should  they  be  allowed  to  stick  together,  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  They  are  then  turned  over,  one  by  one,  so 


that  they  will  all  then  be  face  upward.  Here  both  hands 
may  be  used.  When  all  have  been  turned  over,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  with  occasional  rocking  of  the  dish  to 
prevent  any  sticking  together.  This  work  is  continued 
for  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  the  custom 
with  some  of  the  older  workers,  with  whom  permanence 
was  a  great  consideration,  after  the  pictures  had  been  in 
the  fixing  bath  for  the  usual  time,  to  put  them  into  a 
fresh  solution  of  hypo  for  a  similar  time,  with  a  view  to 
ensure  perfect  fixation. 

At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  fixing  solution  is  poured 
down  the  sink,  and  the  dish  reared  on  end,  leaving  the 
prints  adhering  to  the  bottom  to  drain  off  the  hypo  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  While  in  that  position  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sprlay  them  with  a  rose  attached  to  the  tap  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  rubber  tubing.  The  dish  is  then  put  under 
the  tap  and  quickly  filled  with  water,  and  the  prints  well 
sluiced  about  in  it,  and  the  water  quickly  changed — in¬ 
deed,  the  tap  should  be  kept  running  all  the  vhile,  for  the 
quicker  the  hypo,  in  the  first  instance,  is  got  rid  of,  the 
better.  The  prints,  when  first  put  into  the  fixing  bath, 
will  become  somewhat  of  a  lighter  colour  than  they  were 
lafter  toning,  but  they  will  regain  their  original  tons 
when  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  is  of  some  impor 
tance ;  the  best  is  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  F.  :  if  it  is 
much  lower  than  the  former,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
it  by  allowing  the  prints  a  longer  time  in  the  solution. 
When  hypo  is  dissolved  in  water  its  temperature  falls 
manv  degrees,  and,  unless  that  be  taken  into  account,  the 
fixing  bath  may  be  used  at  an  unsuitable  temperature. 
If  the  bath  has  to  be  used  at  once,  and  if,  in  the  solution 
of  the  hypo,  the  temperature  has  fallen  much  below  60  deg. 
F.,  a  little  boiling  water  should  be  added  to  bring  it  up 
to  that  heat. 

As  regards  washing,  the  time  of  washing  depends  very 
much  upon  the  way  it  is  done,  for  the  prints — provided 
the  hypo  silver  salts  are  got  into  a  perfectly  soluble  state 
(which  means  full  and  individual  treatment  with  plenty 
of  fresh  hypo)— may  be  as  effectually  fixed  from  the  hypo 
in  half  an  hour  as  they  can  be  'with  many  hours’  soaking 
even  in  running  water.  The  plan  we  prefer  is  hand¬ 
washing  in  continual  changes  of  water.  One  method  is 
to  have  two  large  dishes  of  water,  and  transfer  the  prints 
singly  from  one  to  the  other.  When  all  the  prints  have 
been  put  into  the  first  dish  and  well  rinsed  about,  they 
are  transferred,  one  by  one,  to  the  other.  The  first  dish 
is  then  emptied,  refilled,  and  the  prints  put  back  again : 
these  changes  are  repeated.  After  half  an  hour,  or  three- 
quarters,  the  prints  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  washed. 
Another  way  of  hand-washing  is  to  have  a  single  large 
dish  of  water,  putting  the  prints  singly  into  it,  and ! 
well  sluicing  them  about  in  it  for  five  or  six  minutes,  pour- 1 
ing  the  water  off  and  rearing  the  dish  on  end,  with  the 
prints  adhering  to  the  bottom,  to  drain  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  It  is  then  filled  up  again  with  water,  and  the 
sluicing  and  draining  repeated.  With  this  treatment  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  so  the  prints  should  be  free 
from  hypo.  In  winter  ( i.e .,  if  the  tap  water  is  very  cold) 
it  is  a  good  plan  for  one  or  two  changes  to  be  made  in 
warm  water,  since  the  hypo  is  then  more  readily  dissolved. 
Quite  hot  water  may  be  employed  with  albumen.  Indeed, 
some  older  workers,  we  know,  used  to  make  it  a  rule 
to  use  two  or  three  lots  of  hot  water  in  washing  their  prints 
even  in  summer. 

A  not  unimportant  precaution  in  connection  with  the 
fixing  and  washing  the1  prints  is  that  the  temperature  oi 
the  fixing  bath  and  of  the  washing  waters,  at  the  firsi 
stage,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  With 
some  papers,  if  the  prints  are  put  direct  from;  the  fixing 
bath  into  water  at  a  quite  different  temperature,  blister 
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ing  is  apt  to  arise,  and  in  the  final  washing  waters  the 
blisters  may  assume  a  large  size  and  break.  In  other 
instances  they  may  be  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  touch ;  though  they  may  not  increase  in 
size,  they  will  usually  show  as  dark  spots  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  and  almost  always  also  when  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  mounted.  Blisters  are  chiefly  caused  by  trans¬ 


ferring  the  prints  direct  from  a  medium  of  one  density  to 
that  of  another,  as,  for  example,  from  the  fixing  bath  to 
the  washing  water.  In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble  some 
workers  dilute  the  hypo  bath — after  the  fixing  is  done 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  allow  the  prints  to 
remain  in  that,  with  constant  turning  over  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  before  putting  them  in  the  washing  water. 


PHOTO-SURVEYING  METHODS  FOR  THE 

AMATEUR. 


[In  the  current  issue  of  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen,”  an 
photographers  whose  work  lies  amongst  mountain  ranges,  the 
ing  in  the  negatives,  yet  conveys  an  elementary  explanation  of 
be  usefully  translated. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

Hr  the  many  cases  in  which  photographs  of  mountainous  regions 
have  been  photographed,  photographers  have  frequently  occasion 
to  value  some  ready  method  by  which  the  separate  summits  in 
the  photograph  may  be  identified  by  name  on  reference  to  a 
map.  A  good  many  mistakes  may  readily  be  made  if  judgment 
is  left  to  the  unaided  eye  in  this  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the 
method  described  below  has  been  found  to  give  very  useful  and 
accurate  results.  The  problem  consists  in  finding  a  means 
whereby  the  unknown  objects  in  the  photograph  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  on  the  map.  If  we  represent  the  view  point  as  a  (Fig.  1) 
and  four  points  seen  from  a  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  of  which  a  only  is 
known,  then  the  lines  a  a,  A  b,  a  c,  a  d,  from  the  view  point  of 
the  four  objects  may  be  called  “lines  of  view.”  If  we  could 
draw  these  lines  accurately  on  paper  identification  of  the  un¬ 
known  points  would  offer  no  further  difficulty.  The  diagram, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  drawn  on  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  and 
laid  on  the  map  so  that  the  point  a  occupies  the  position  of 
the  standpoint  of  the  observer.  The  piece  of  tracing  cloth  Is 
then  turned  round  a  as  an  axis  until  the  line  Aa  passes  through 
the  known  object  a  on  the  map.  As  represented  in  Fig.  3,  we 
then  require  to  find  from  the  four  points  of  the  map  only  those 
which  lie  on  the  view  lines  a b,  a c,  a d,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
three  unknown  points  b,  c,  d,  the  names  of  which  are  then 
obtained  from  the  map.  We  have  thus  to  make  a  “  view-line 
diagram  ”  (Fig.  2).  The  surveyor  simply  takes  his  theodolite, 
observes  the  points  one  after  the  other,  reads  off  the  correspond¬ 
ing  horizontal  angle  on  his  divided  scale,  and  makes  out  the 
diagram  on  his  return.  We  are  proposing  to  use  the  camera 
for  this  purpose.  We  assume  that  the  four  points  are  obtained 
on  one  plate.  If  they  are  so  far  apart  as  to  preclude  this,  several 
exposures  require  to  be  given,  on  each  of  which  one  or  two 
points  are  included,  the  process  to  be  described  being  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  plate.  Let  o  in  Fig.  4  be  the  lens,  the  viewing  lines 
passing  as  chief  rays  through  the  lens  to  the  plate,  a  section 
of  which  is  shown  as  pp.  We  there  obtain  the  image  of  the 
four  points,  a1,  b1,  c1,  d1.  The  distances  of  the  points 
a1,  b1,  c1,  d1,  from  each  other  are  set  off  with  a  scale  or  by 
means  of  a  transparent  print  on  to  the  negative.  If  we  know 
the  focus  of  the  lens  sufficiently  accurately  we  can  then  draw 
mo  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  plate  pp.  We  have  then 
in  o  the  perspective  central  point  of  our  drawing,  and  we  require 
Only  to  connect  O  with  the  image  points  a1,  b1,  c1,  d1,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  view  line  diagram.  This  is  briefly  the 
method  employed  ;  in  practice  there  are,  however,  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  in  many  instances  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  is  not  known  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  numbers 
engraved  on  the  objectives  themselves  are  usually  average  figures 
from  which  the  particular  lens  may  to  some  degree  depart. 
The  method  for  ascertaining  the  true  focal  length  of  a  lens 
requires  considerable  care  and  skill.  In  my  experience  it  ’s 
scarcely  possible,  except  by  special  apparatus,  to  measure  the 


article  appears  by  Dr.  H.  Defregger,  which,  while  addressed  to 
peaks  of  which  they  may  wish  to  have  some  means  of  identify- 
the  principles  upon  which  photo-surveying  is  based,  and  may 

focal  length  correctly  within  one  to  two  per  cent.  The  most 
usual  method  is  to  focus  the  camera  upon  an  indefinitely  distant 
object  and  to  know  the  position  of  the  lens.  The  camera  front  is 
then  racked  out  until  some  object  placed  nearer  to  the  camera 
is  recorded  on  the  plate,  exactly  same  scale.  The  distance 
which  the  lens  has  had  to  be  moved  to  effect  this  result  is  its 
equivalent  focal  length.  Although  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the  focus 
accurately  when  focussing  on  infinity,  yet  when  focussing  on 
the  same  size  object  there  is  a  considerable  latitude  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  focus,  and  a  number  of  different  observations  will  give 
results  differing  from  each  other  by  several  per  cent.  The 
mean  of  this  separate  measurement  is  obviously  preferable  tc 
any  single  value. 

However,  the  trouble  of  making  a  determination  of  the  focal 
length  may  be  obviated,  and  the  errors  in  the  process  disposed 
of,  if  the  line  om  fixing  the  construction  of  the  diagram  be 
obtained  from  the  photograph  itself.  This  can  readily  be  done 
if  two  points  which  can  be  recognised  on  the  map  are  included  in 
the  photograph.  An  exposure  is  thus  made  so  that  the  one 
point  falls  in  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  plate,  or 
near  to  the  centre,  as  in  a1,  Fig.  4.  If  b  is  also  known  from 
the  map,  then  by  tracing  the  three  places,  a,  a,  and  b,  or  more 
accurately  obtaining  these  loci  by  passing  a  fine  needle  through 
the  map  on  to  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  below  at  the  angle  bxa  is 
obtained.  The  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.*  A  per¬ 
pendicular  line  m  e  is  drawn  to  the  view  line  a  a  at  anv  de¬ 
sired  spot,  but  further  from  a  than  the  approximately  known 
focal  length.  On  this  line  the  distance  a1  b1  obtained  from  the 
negative  is  set  off  and  the  point  g  thus  obtained.  A  parallel 
line  drawn  from  g  to  the  second  view  line  a b  gives  the  intersec¬ 
tion  point  with  a  a  in  o,  and  om  is  the  focal  length  required.  This- 
construction  is  the  easier  to  make  the  less  acute  the  angle  -it 
a,  or,  in  other  words,  the  further  the  separation  of  the  two 
points  in  the  landscape.  Care  is  also  taken  so  to  choose  the 
points  that  one  conies  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  and  the 
other  at  the  edges  of  the  field.  If  the  distance,  a1,  &1,  is  care¬ 
fully  taken  there  will  be,  as  already  shown,  no  effect  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  if  a  is  not  quite,  but  only  approximately, 
in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

The  above  construction  requires  amendment  in  a  second 
direction.  Only  in  a  perfectly  flat  country  are  there  to  be 
obtained  two  points  precisely  at  the  same  horizontal  level. 
In  the  case  of  a  mountain  range  one  of  the  points  may  be  the 
peak  of  a  summit,  whilst  the  other  may  be  a  church  tower 
lower  down.  In  such  cases  the  two  points  must  be  brought  to 
a  horizontal  level.  This  is  very  simply  done  by  drawing  in 
the  negative,  or  on  a  print  on  matt  paper,  a  horizontal  line 

*  Or  more  carefully  the  distance  which  is  of  importance  in  this  exposure,  namely, 
that  of  the  rear  chief  plane  of  the  lens  from  the  plate.  A  determination  of  the 
focal  length  on  this  basis  has  the  same  inaccuracy  as  measurement  which  depends 
on  sharp  focussing  on  the  ground  glass.  The  errors  of  focussing,  however,  as  wilt 
easily  be  seen,  are  completely  dispensed  with  for  our  purpose,  the  results  being 
quite  correctly  obtained  even  if  the  plate  has  been  focussed  by  means  of  a  small  stop 
with  the  lens  away  from  its  iutinite  position. 
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in  the  sky,  and  letting  fall  from  all  the  points  which  we  wish 
to  include  in  our  measurement  perpendicular  lines  on  to  this 
horizontal  line,  as  diagrammatically  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
points  in  which  these  perpendiculars  meet  the  horizontal  line, 
namely,  a1,  b1,  c1  (Fig.  6),  are  those  to  which  the  process  already 
shown  in  Fig.  4  is  applied.  An  example  will  make  the  use  of 
the  method  clear.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  making  the  exposure 


in  question  is  covered  thereby  on  the  map,  we  draw  a  straight 
line,  lay  this  on  the  horizontal  line  in  the  print,  and  draw 
carefully  through  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  horizontal 
line  and  the  perpendiculars  and  also  through  the  previously 
marked  central  point  in  the  long  side  of  the  plate.  From  this 
point,  m,  on  the  tracing  cloth  we  then  draw  a  perpendicular 
of  the  length  of  the  previously  found  equivalent  focal  length, 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


of  the  mountain  range  shown  in  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  two  sum¬ 
mits,  a  and  b,  are  known.  We  draw  the  horizontal  line  and  draw 
from  the  point  to  be  measured  perpendiculars  to  this  horizontal 
as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines.  By  means  of  the  angle  taken 
from  the  map  between  the  standpoint  and  the  two  summits  a 
and  b,  in  conjunction  with  the  distance,  a1  and  b1,  we  follow 
out  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  5  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper.  On  a  sheet  of  tracing  cloth  of  the  size  that  the  area 


and  thus  obtain  the  point  a,  which  we  connect,  as  shown 
by  the  solid  lines  in  Fig.  7,  with  the  various  points  upon  the 
horizontal.  This  gives  us  our  view  line  diagram.  It  is  laid 
upon  the  map  so  that  the  point  a  lies  upon  the  standpoint  taken 
by  the  camera,  the  two  lines  Aa1  and  A&1  being  brought  into 
coincidence  with  the  two  points  which  they  represent ;  the  other 
points  of  the  unknown  portions  in  the  view  are  then  identified 
on  the  map.  R.  Defregger. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ACID  DIAMIDOPHENOL 

DEVELOPER.' 


[The  conclusion  of  the  notes  on  the  use  of  cliamidophenol,  the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  in  last  week’s  “B.J.,”  deals 
with  the  use  of  this  developing  formula  for  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  and  for  the  making  of  direct  positives  on  bromide  paper 
in  the  camera. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


>  the  acid  diamidophenol  developer  is  capable  of  giving  remark- 
ible  results  in  the  case  of  negatives,  there  are  yet  certain 
levelopers  which  may  be  said  to  approach  it,  such  as  edinol- 
lydroquinone  and  pyrogallic  acid.  But  in  the  development  of 
iromide  prints  it  remains  without  a  rival,  and  that  whatever 
he  description  or  brand  of  paper,  whether  rapid  bromide  or  one 
of  the  gaslight  variety.  Its  superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  exposure  or  the  time  of  development  the  high-lights 
if  the  picture  remain  pure,  the  shadows  never  acquire  a  greenish 
lolour,  there  are  no  stains,  and  as  a  result  of  the  slower  action 
it  is  rarely  that  any  spots,  due  to  air-bells,  or  any  markings 
Dccur  during  development.  Granted,  of  course,  that  the  expo¬ 
sure  is  reasonably  correct,  but  even  if  it  be  half  or  double  the 
correct  time  the  result  is  still  satisfactory. 

The  image  appears  slowly  and  steadily,  and  the  correct  depth 
desired  in  the  print  is  obtained  without  any  of  the  almost 
frenzied  haste  which  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  rapid 
developers  employed,  particularly  for  gaslight  papers.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  developer,  not  even  the  much-used  metol- 
hydroquinone,  which  will  give  the  same  results,  and  one  great 
advantage  of  the  formula  employing  diamidophenol  is  that  it  is 
suited  to  every  brand  of  paper  and  absolves  the  worker  from  the 
necessity  of  making  up  a  particular  maker’s  formula.  And, 
further  than  this,  a  single  formula  may  be  used  for  papers  both 
slow  and  rapid.  My  own  experiments — which  are  confirmed  by 
that  of  numerous  friends  and  correspondents — have  led  to  the 
following  formula  :  — 

Solution  S*  .  §•  oz.  15  ccs. 

Diamidophenol  ..  .  8  grs.  -5  gm. 

Solution  BB*  .  85  to  135  mins.  5  to  8  ccs; 

Water  to  make  .  3J  ozs.  100  ccs. 

A  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  bisulphite  solution  is  used 
according  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  developer  is  desired 
to  work.  With  8  ccs.  a  fairly  restrained  developer  is  obtained, 
and  it  is  this  quantity  which  I  invariably  employ  in  summer. 
In  winter,  when  the  lower  temperature  itself  restrains  the  bath, 
I  employ  only  6  to  7  ccs. 

The  paper  is  immersed  in  the  developer  and  the  film  side  gone 
over  with  a  piece  of  soft  cotton-wool,  which  removes  air-bells. 
There  is  no  need  to  place  the  paper  first  in  water.  The  acid 
bath,  by  its  steady  action,  does  not  give  rise  to  stains  and  very 
rarely  to  white  spots  due  to  minute  air-bells.  If  the  image 
happens  to  come  up  too  slowly  it  is  well  to  turn  it  over  face 
down,  by  which  action  the  development  appears  to  take  place 
more  quickly.  The  formula  given  above  may  be  further  diluted 

*  See  last  week’s  "  p.  570  ;  also  p.  603  of  this  issue. 


up  to  300  ccs.,  such  a  dilution  being  particularly  advisable  in 
the  case  of  enlargements  where  softness  is  desired,  or  where  it  is 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  local  development.  For  this  latter 
a  camel’s-hair  brush  is  dipped  in  solution  BB  more  or  less 
diluted.  A  thin  image  having  been  developed,  the  solution  is 
poured  off  from  the  paper,  and  those  parts  which  are  to  be  held 
back  gone  over  with  the  brush,  after  which  the  developer  Is 
reapplied.  By  repeating  this  operation  several  times  the  desired 
degree  of  restraint  may  be  obtained  without  any  fear  of  yellow¬ 
ness  of  the  high-lights  or  of  unequal  action.  After  development 
the  print  is  rinsed,  fixed  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  washed, 
and  put  to  dry. 

Direct  Positives. 

The  acid  diamidophenol  formula  gives  quite  the  best  results 
in  this  process.  Using  ordinary  bromide  paper,  it  is  well, 
however,  to  add  10  ccs.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  to  the  bath,  this 
addition  allowing  of  a  more  rapid  penetration  into  the  sensitive 
film,  and  therefore  of  development  more  intensely  in  the  depth 
of  the  film.  In  this  process  a  full  exposure  is  given,  the  print 
is  fully  developed,  rinsed,  drained,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of 
black  ebonite  or  on  the  bottom  of  a  black  ebonite  dish  and 
exposed  to  daylight  until  the  high-lights  assume  a  deep  lilac 
colour.  The  prints  should  be  fully  exposed  at  this  stage  to 
daylight.  Then,  again,  in  the  dark-room  the  print  is  placed  in 
water  and  then  immersed  in  the  acid  permanganate  bath 
(Lumiere  formula). 

Potass,  permanganate  .  70  grs.  2  gms, 

Sulphuric  acid  . .  6b  drachms.  10  ccs. 

Water .  80  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

It  is  rinsed,  placed  in  a  bath  of  bisulphite  and  alum,  in  which 
the  brownish  image,  formed  of  manganese  peroxide,  is  bleached 
in  two  or  three  minutes.  An  excellent  formula  for  this  bath  is 
that  of  M.  Dillaye  :  — 

Potash  alum  .  J  oz.  10  gms. 

Bisulphite  solution .  5  drachms.  25  ccs. 

Water .  25  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

Here,  again,  the  acid  diamidophenol,  with  alcohol  added,  gives 
an  image  well  fixed  in  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  at  the 
same  time  hardens  the  gelatine  surface.  The  print  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  veil  (it  is  preferable  to  dilute  the  formula  for 
ordinary  bromide  papers  two  or  three  times). 

With  acid  diamidophenol,  as  with  almost  all  developers,  the 
temperature  should  be  from  60deg.  to  70deg.  The  de\  eloper 
loses  its  activity  at  a  low  temperature,  shadows  are  not  obtained 
of  proper  strength,  negatives  are  flat,  and  positive  prints  lack 
vigour  and  strong  blacks.  ^  >~debberg. 


A  Caution  to  the  Benevolent. — About  a  month  ago  a  man  named 
Alfred  Montagu  Sims,  called  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Trotman,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  New  Road,  Chippenham,  and  said  he  was  a  photographer 
in  search  of  work.  He  begged  Mr.  Trotman  to  give  him  a  job. 
Mr.  Trotman  found  him  clothes,  provided  him  with  lodgings  and 
food,  and  arranged  for  him  to  have  a  bicycle  to  get  about  the  country. 
The  man  worked  very  well,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the 
studio,  and  did  various  photographic  work.  Mr.  Trotman  afterwards 
found  that  £8  10s.  in  gold  and  between  £2  and  £3  in  silver  had  been 
taken  away.  Sims  admitted  he  took  the  money,  and  on  being 
searched  at  the  police  station  he  was  found  in  possession  of 
£1  12s.  10d.,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  latch-key,  the  latter  being  the 


ierty  of  Mr.  Trotman.  On  the  way  to  Chippenham  accused  stated 
he'did  not  steal  £10,  it  was  only  £8.  Supt.  Moore  took  posses- 
of  the  kevs,  and  found  that  one  of  them  fitted  the  lock  of  the 
ver  from  which  the  money  had  been  taken.  Charged  with  t  e 
ice  the  prisoner  at  first  said  he  would  reserve  his  defence,  but 
red  his  mind  and  said  he  wished  to  state  that  he  had  been  ‘  on 
drink  ”  and  did  not  know  what  money  he  had  taken,  but  lie  did 
think  it  was  so  much  as  Mr.  Trotman  said  he  had  lost.— b up  . 
>re  informed  the  magistrate  that  prisoner  was  wed  knovn  at 
,tol,  and  handed  in  a  list  of  some  thirteen  previous  convictions 
nst  him.— Prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Quarter 
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MIXTURES  OF  DYES  AS  SENSITISERS  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 


ii. 

[The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  thesis  by  Guido  Daur,  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Munster  University.  The  experimental  work  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Miethe,  to  whose  colleague,  Dr.  E.  Stenger, 
the  author  of  the  paper,  he  tenders  his  thanks  for  much  advice  and  assistance.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  occupies  a  book  of  105  pages, 


published  by  E.  Grieser,  Frankfort  a/M. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

Mixtures  of  the  Isocyanines. 

Of  the  combinations  of  this  class  of  dye,  whether  employed  in 
baths  or  compounded  with  a  proportion  of  each  dye,  that  adopted 
was  the  one  found  to  be  the  best  when  the  dye  was  used  alone. 

7.  Pinaverdol-ethyl-red. — Two  plates  were  sensitised,  one  washed 
in  running  water  for  five  minutes  before  drying,  and  the  other  for 
the  same  time  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  further  treatment  of 


Fig.  7. 


each  being  the  same.  The  alcohol  plate  was  the  better,  showed  less 
fog,  and  more  pronounced  sensitising.  As  both  dyes  have  their 
maxima  at  the  same  place — 530  to  580— and  both  also  show  a  very 
slight  gap  in  the  green,  no  pronounced  increase  of  sensitiveness  for 
the  blue-green  and  yellow-green  was  to  be  expected.  Fig.  7  shows 
the  curves  obtained  for  10,  40,  and  200!  seconds  exposure,  the 
result  not  coming  up  to  expectation.  There  is  some  increase  of 


— >■  2=un 

Fig.  8. 

colour-sensitiveness  over  blue-sensitiveness,  but  the  rise  of  the  curve 
at  530  to  580  is  slight.  The  maxima  retain  their  positions,  as  does 
also  the  minimum  between  them  at  560.  At  long  exposure  (see 
curve  for  200  seconds)  a  spreading  action  has  filled  up  the  gaps  at 
560.  The  blue-green  gap  remains,  corresponding  to  that  of  pina- 
verdol,  the  region  of  the  total  sensitiveness  is  about  that  obtained 
from,  either  constituent,  reaching  from  350  to  560. 


8.  Pinaverdol-pinachrome. — Two  plates  were  again  prepared.  The 
one  washed  in  water  after  sensitising  was  useless,  whilst  that  bathed 
in  alcohol  showed  good  sensitiveness.  Pinaverdol  has  its  maxima 
at  530  and  580,  and  a  minimum  at  560,  the  maxima  of  pinachrome 
being  at  560  and  590,  hence  the  two  dyes  might  be  expected  to 
supplement  each  other,  and  the  pinaverdol  to  fill  up  the  rather 
deep  gap  in  the  green  of  the  pinachrome.  Fig.  8  shows  two  curves 
of  the  constituents  for  the  same  blue-sensitiveness,  the  curve  of  the 
mixture  is  of  the  pinaverdol  type.  There  are  slight  gaps  in  the 
green,  and  the  two  maxima  at  540  and  590  have  been  shifted  about 
10  towards  the  right.  On  shorter  and  medium  exposures  the 
green  maximum  590  is  prominent,  meeting  the  yellow  maximum 
on  longer  exposure.  The  gaps  lying  between  the  two  at  565  become 
constantly  smaller,  disappearing  at  200  seconds  exposure.  On 
greatly  prolonged  exposure  uniform  density  is  obtained  from  450 
to  600,  the  slight  gaps  at  500  and  565  disappearing  completely. 

9.  Ethyl-red  and  'pinachrome. — The  curve  for  this  mixture  might 
be  expected  to  resemble  No.  8,  since  ethyl-red  resembles  pinaverdol 
in  the  position  ol  its  maxima  at  530  and  580.  The  gap,  however,  at 
500  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  ethyl-red.  A  water-washed 
plate  did  not  give  quite  so  good  or  clear  a  result  as  that  bathed 
in  alcohol.  The  curves  shown  in  fig.  9  are  for  20,  30,  90,  and  300 


seconds  exposure.  There  are  also  reproduced  the  curves  of  the 
two  components  for  the  same  height  in  the  blue.  The  height  of 
the  curve  from  530  to  550  appears  to  be  the  result  of  fusion  of  the 
maxima  of  the  two  dyes ;  the  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  second 
maximum  at  580:  to  600.  There  is  an  appreciable  minimum  at  500, 
a  negligible  one  at  565.  Whilst  in  the  formula  No.  8  the  pina- 

verdol  was  most  marked  in  its  effect,  the  present  curve  more 

resembles  pinachrome.  The  ratio  of  colour-sensitiveness  to  blue- 
sensitiveness  is  that  of  pinachrome,  and  the  region  of  sensitiveness 
is  also  the  same. 

10.  Pinaverdol-isocol. — The  water-washed  plate  showed  fog,  whilst 
that  treated  in  alcohol  was  completely  clear  and  showed  sensitising, 
commencing  gradually  at  400  and  reaching  a  maximum  at  540.  ® 

second  maximum  was  at  590,  the  curve  ending  at  660  to  670.  T  e 

colour -sensitiveness  is  thus  distinctly  depressed,  a  green  gap  kmug 
filled  up.  Both  dyes  have  a  minimum  at  530.  This  is  shitted 
10  ftp,  spreading  over  the  second  maximum.  The  third  isocol 
maximum  at  620  does  not  come  up  on  short  exposure,  showing 
plainly  at  670  on  longer  exposure.  A  plate  was  exposed  on  the 
Hiibl  colour  chart.  It  reproduced  yellow  and  green  very  well,  over¬ 
powering  the  sensitiveness  for  blue  and  violet.  A  compare  ive 
experiment  with  a  “  Perchromo  ”  plate  showed  that  the  pmavei  o- 
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isocol,  as  regards  colour-sensitiveness  (fig.  10)  is  only  slightly  inferior 
to  the  “  Perchromo.’>  It  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly 


Fig.  10. 


greater  general  sensitiveness.  The  dye  mixture  thus  allows  of  a 
much  lighter  yellow  screen  and  of  shortened  exposure  (fig.  10). 

11.  Ethyl-red-isocol. — The  curve  of  this  mixture,  as  was  to  he 


Fig.  11. 

expected,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  formula  No.  10.  The  curves 
of  the  two  dyes  (fig.  11)  show  maxima  at  530  and  580.  The  rather 
big  gap  in  the  green  and  the  gaps  at  560  belong  to  the  ethyl-red 


Fig.  12. 

curve,  the  isocol  having  failed  in  filling  up  the  gaps  at  500  and 
560.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third  isocol  maximum  at  620  gave  a 
curve  extending  further  into  the  red,  as  shown  by  the  region  at 


630  and  640.  The  Flue-sensitiveness  is  seen  to  predominate  both 
on'  longer  and  shorter  exposure.  The  alcohol-washed  plate  is  the 
better. 

12.  I socol-Pinachrome. — As  anticipated,  the  character  of  the  curve 
given  by  this  mixture  was  that  of  pinachrome.  The  influence  of 
isocol  is  seen  in  the  shifting  of  the  pinachrome  maximum  550 
10  pp  towards  the  blue,  and  in  the  only  moderate  strength  of  the  third 
isocol  maximum  at  620,  which  is  shifted  to  630.  The  maxima  at 
540  and  590  are  about  equal  to  the  blue  maximum,  again  as  with 
pinachrome  alone.  The  plate  bathed  in  alcohol  showed  somewhat 
more  fog  than  that  in  water,  but  the  latter  showed  markings,  so 
that  the  alcohol-washed  plate  was  used  for  the  measurements. 


Fig.  33. 


13.  Pinacyanol-pinaverdol. — Fig.  13  gives  the  sensitiveness  curves 
for  90  and  300'  seconds,  and  indicates  either  slight  general  sensitive¬ 
ness  or  considerable  fog.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  the  rathe1’ 
strong  fog  which  causes  the  lesser  height  of  the  curves.  The  general 
character  is  that  of  pinacyanol,  the  pinachrome  has  diminished  the 
gap  at  500  and  its  maximum  occurs,  though  not  prominently,  at 
530.  The  two  pinacyanol  maxima  at  580  and  630  are  shifted  10  nn 
towards  the  right.  The  mixture  thus  gives  a  plate  of  much  greater 


Fig.  14. 


red-sensitiveness  than  pinacyanol  alone,  and  cue  vita  the  led-sensi- 
tiveness  extending  further.  There  is  also  an  improvement  in  the 
ratio  of  colour-sensitiveness  to  blue  sensitiveness,  due  probably  in 
this  case  to  a  fogging  action  causing  reduction  of  action  in  the 
blue  part  of  the  spectrum.  Both  plates,  one  washed  in  water  and 
the  other  in  alcohol,  gave  relatively  good  results ;  the  measurements 
were  made  with  the  water-washed  plate. 

14.  Pinacyanol  ethyl-red—  The  water-washed  plate  gave  more  fog 
than  that  treated  with  alcohol,  which  latter  was  fairly  clear,  and 
was  used  for  the  measurements.  As  ethyl-red  shows  a  stronger  gap 
in  the  green  than  pinaverdol,  no  special  improvement  in  this  respect 
was  anticipated.  The  curves  (fig.  14)  have  the  pinacyanol  character, 
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which  is  here  more  clearly  shown  than  in  formula  No.  13.  The 
ethyl-red  maximum  of  530  is  shifted  up  15  to  20  py  ;  that  is,  to  540 
and  550.  At  the  wave  length  of  580  yy  there  is  a  notable  increase 
in  the  sensitising,  apparently  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  two 
maxima,  one  from  each  of  the  dyes,  at  this  spot.  The  second  pina- 
cyanol  maximum  is  improved  and  shifted  a  little  towards  the  red  ; 
moreover,  the  ratio  of  colour -sensitiveness  to  blue-sensitiveness  is 
better. 

15.  Pinachrome- pinacyanol. — The  alcohol-bathed  plate  -gave  the 
curve  shown  in  fig  15,  having  rather  deep  gaps  at  500  yy.  The  first 
maximum  at  560,  obviously  that  of  the  pinachrome,  shifted  10  yy 


Fig.  15. 


towards  the  red.  The  second  maximum  is  at  590 ;  this  runs  into  the 
other,  as  it  is  probably  the  pinachrome  maximum  of  590  intensified 
by  the  pinacyanol  maximum  of  580.  The  third  maximum  at  630 
is  that  of  pinacyanol.  The  colour-sensitiveness  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  blue-sensitiveness,  and  the  region  sensitised  corresponds 
with  that  of  pinacyanol. 

16.  Isocol- pinacyanol. — The  curve  (fig.  16)  is  of  the  pinacyanol 
type.  The  gap  in  the  blue-green  has  become  deeper  and  a  little 
broader.  The  first  pinacyanol  maximum  has  shifted  from  580  to 
600,  the  second  from  630  to  640.  As  in  other  combinations  of  pina 


cyanol  a  maximum  at  630  is  seen.  With  short  and  medium  exposures 
the  maxima  at  600  and  640  are  about  equal,  but  that  at  640  becomes 
much  more  pronounced  on  longer  exposure.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  isocol,  which  has  a  maximum  at  630,  otherwise  there 
is  not  much  evidence  of  the  action  of  isocol,  neither  as  regards 
bridging  the  gaps  between  blue  and  green,  nor  in  giving  its  charac¬ 
teristic  maximum  at  530.  The  values  of  the  colour  maxima  are 
smaller  for  short  exposures  than  those  of  the  blue,  but  rapidly 
increase  and  exceed  the  latter  on  longer  exposures  to  a  notable 
degree. 


17.  Dicyanine-pi naverdol. — The  sensitising  produced  by  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  formula  No.  16.  In  both  the  curve 
rises  slowly  to  400 ;  there  is  no  appreciable  blue  maximum,  but  a 
gradual  rise  of  sensitiveness  up  to  540.  There  is  a  slight  gap 
between  the  maxima  at  590,  from  which  point  the  curves  gradually 
drop.  The  dicyanine  maximum  is  at  610,  causing  a. small  hillock 
in  the  curve  at  630.  There  is  also  a  dicyanine  maximum  at  685,  as 
the  result  of  a  shift  of  15  yy  towards  the  blue.  The  two  dy»s 
thus  supplement  each  other  excellently,  the  big  gap  of  the  dicyanine 
with  its  deepest  point  at  510  has  been  completely  filled  up  by  the 
pinaverdol,  whilst  the  latter’s  maximum  at  530  improves  the  curve. 


Its  action  at  this  latter  point  is  better  than  that  of  the  maximum 
at  580.  The  dicyanine  maximum  at  610  does  not  show  appreciably, 
though  its  maximum  in  the  red  is  .strongly  developed.  No  use  could 
be  made  of  the  water-washed  plate  which  gave  heavy  fog,  that 
treated  with  alcohol  gave  a  very  clear  negative. 

18.  EthyT-red-dicyanine. — As  shown  in  fig.  18,  the  ethyl-red  maxi¬ 
mum  of  530  falls  in  the  dicyanine  gap  in  the  blue-green  at  540 — 
both  dyes  have  a  maximum  at  580.  The  next  dicyanine  maximum 
of  620  is  prominent  at  640,  whilst  the  dye  also  shows  up  at  700, 
the  maximum,  as  in  formula  No.  17,  being  shifted  about  20  yy 


towards  the  blue.  The  colour-sensitiveness  does  not  come  up  to  the 
blue-sensitiveness,  though  the  ratio  is  better  with  increasing  exposure. 
The  water-washed  plSte  was  of  no  use,  being  marked  with  fog  and 
mottling  over  its  whole  surface,  and  measurements  were  made  with 
the  alcohol-washed  plate. 

19.  Pinachrome-dicyanine. — The  first  part  of  the  curve  (fig.  19)  1S 
that  of  pinachrome  with  maxima  at  550  and  590 ;  only  the  deepest 
part  of  the  minimum  has  been  put  back  from  500  to  510.  The 
dicyanine  shows  at  600,  its  maximum  at  610  is  clearly  noticeable 
at  630,  and  on  longer  exposures  it  is  shifted  somewhat  further 
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towards  the  red,  and  gives  slight  rise  to  the  curve.  The  last 
dicyanine  maximum  at  700  imparts  a  strong  rise  to  the  curve  at 
680.  The  shift  of  the  last  dicyanine  maximum  towards  blue  to 
the  extent  of  20  h/j.  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  mixture. 


The  colour-sensitiveness  is  inferior  to  the  blue-sensitiveness.  Like 
all  the  other  dyacinine  mixtures  examined,  only  the  alcohol  plate  was 
of  any  use.  G.  Daur. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  honorary  general  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  Travers, 
33,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
help  in  a  work  which  has  been  described  as  one  of  National  interest, 
namely,  that  of  making  complete  historical  records  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  these  islands,  from  the  introduction  of  civilization  to 
the  year  1800,  and  the  need  for  such  a  work  has  been  admitted  on 
all  sides,  and  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  long  ago,  for  it  is 
now  almost  impossible,  after  a  century  or  more  of  destructive  so- 
called  “  restoration,”  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  previous 
condition  of  much  of  our  historic  architecture. 

Although  the  society  is  unable  to  act  in  any  manner  directly  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  such  destruction,  yet,  by  recording  precisely, 
and  in  detail,  the  present  state  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and 
the  monuments,  it  is  able  to  some  extent  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  such  vandalism,  and  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  its  publications 
to  all,  there  is  a  potential  educational  value  in  their  work. 

The  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing  records  of  buildings, 
with  sufficient  illustrations  fully  to  explain  the  text,  must  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  whether  the  circulation  be  200  or  1,000!;  therefore, 
the  ratio  of  revenue  to  expenses  must,  until  the  subscription  list 
approaches  the  latter  figure,  be  too  low  to  make  the  society  self- 
supporting. 

On  these  grounds  alone  the  society  lays  additional  stress  on  the 
following  points,  i.e.  : — 

(1)  Since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  rather  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  complete  accounts  of  the  buildings  in  seventeen  parishes 
have  been  published.  (2)  The  value  of  the  work  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  societies  interested  in  this 
subject  are  now  subscribing.  (3)  There  are  at  present  some  twenty 
parishes  partly  completed,  in  addition  to  those  already  published, 
and  several  more  are  definitely  promised.  The  fact  that  the  society 
can  obtain  work  of  this  nature  entirely  gratuitously  shows  how 
greatly  the  need  for  such  records  is  felt  by  those  who  have  expert 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  (4)  The  recent  appointment  of  Royal 
Commissions  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  ancient  monuments  ot 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  shows  that  the  State  appreciates  the 
need  for  such  work ;  and  by  its  terms  of  reference,  the  commission 
is  only  intended  to  make  inventory,  and  does  not  in  any  way  cover 
the  ground  of  this  society’s  labours.  (5)  The  other  part  of  the 
society’s  work,  which  includes  the  collection  of  carefully  made  re¬ 


cord  drawings,  notes  and  photographs,  etc.,  is  progressing,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  such  records  are  now  either  promised,  cr 
are  already  m  our  possession.  (6]  All  the  work  done  for  the  society 
is  purely  honorary-therefore  its  funds  are  expended  entirely  on 
the  work,  and  not  in  any  way  upon  the  workers.  (7)  A  large  sum 
of  money  is  subscribed  annually  towards  the  furtherance  of  similar 
work  m  the  ancient  world  of  Egypt  and  Rome,  and  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  our  National  traditions  should  researches  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  fail  for  want  of  funds. 

The  minimum  sum  of  £500  is  required  to  ensure  the  effective 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  society  until  such  time  as  the  annual 
subscription  list  shall  be  equal  to  the  necessary  disbursements;  a 
fuither  contribution  would  enable  the  rate  of  progress  to  be  made 
more  consonant  with  the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

In  conclusion  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  country  to  help  the  work  in  some  degree.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  offices  of  the  Society 
at  33,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Donations  will  be 
treated  as  subscriptions  to  the  society,  and  donors  of  half  a  guinea 
or  more  will  receive  the  Record  for  the  current  year,  whilst  those 
of  seven  guineas  and  upwards  will  be  entered  on  the  Society’s  list 
of  Life  Members. 

The  appeal  is  signed  by  Lord  Plymouth,  Lord  Avebury,  Sir 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  and  Messrs.  Francis  Bond,  J.  A.  Gotch,  Emslie 
J.  Horniman,  M.P. ,  Thos.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  Mervyn  Macartney, 
and  Edward  S.  Prior. 


PDoto-IDecDanical  Dotes. 


New  Transparent  Drawing  Surfaces. 

Two  patents  have  recently  been  claimed,  one  by  Emile  Laporte, 
of  Fribourg,  for  rendering  sheets  of  celluloid  available  as  a  draw¬ 
ing  surface  by  graining  one  side  by  various  mechanical  means ;  the 
other  by  Ozias  Dodge,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  for  rendering  sheets 
of  gelatine  available  in  the  same  way,  the  graining  in  this  case 
being  done  by  allowing  the  gelatine  to  set  on  grained  glass  and 
afterwards  stripping,  exactly  the  same  principle  as  is  adopted  when 
matt  surfacing  a  glossy  P.O.P.  or  glossy  bromide  print. 

The  sheets  can  be  used  in  every  respect  as  a  drawing  paper — 
some  of  the  gelatine  sheets  being,  in  fact,  made  up  as  sketch-books — 
and  are  of  especial  advantage  when  the  drawing  has  to  be  traced. 

The  applications  of  these  materials  in  photo-mechanical  work  are 
chiefly  in  avoiding  the  use  of  the  camera  when  reproductions  of  the 
sketch  can  be  made  the  same  size.  Thus,  many  of  the  big  cartoons  of 
the  New  York  daily  newspapers  are  drawn  on  this  grained  gela¬ 
tine  sheet.  The  artists  find  it  an  agreeable  surface  to  work  upon, 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  alteration  by  scraping  or  rubbing  out  with 
bread  or  india-rubber,  exactly  as  paper  would  be.  After  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  made,  the  sheet  is  flowed  with  collodion,  which  Tenders  the 
surface  perfectly  transparent,  then  a  negative  is  made  on  a  dry 
plate,  or  on  a  film,  developed  and  printed  on  to  metal  just  a6  a 
negative  would  be  if  made  in  the  camera.  Or,  of  course,  the  Vandyke 
process  may  be  used,  and  the  print  made  at  once  from  the  drawing 
on  to  the  zinc  plate,  reversed  and  then  etched.  The  sheets  are  also 
recommended  for  making  intaglio  plates  by  the  enameline  process, 
which,  on  printing  after  etching,  give  results  very  similar  to  “  soft 
ground  ”  etchings.  Mr.  Dodge  also  has  another  patent  for  making 
printing  surfaces  by  electrotyping,  using  a  common  fish-glue  method 
of  getting  the  image  on  to  the  copper  plate  and  then  depositing. 
The  application  of  the  sheets  in  other  directions  are  very  numerous. 
Thus,  in  lithography  the  gelatine  can  be  used  instead  of  grained 
transfer  paper,  and  in  ordinary  photography  retouching  can  be 
done  on  a  grained  sheet  attached  to  the  negative  instead  of  with 
varnish,  or  papier  mineral. 

Health  Conditions  in  Engraving  Shops. 

The  International  Photo-engravers’  Union  of  America  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  in  the  work¬ 
shops  with  regard  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  men  at 
work  in  them,  and  has  recently  issued  a  report  embodying  the 
result  of  their  enquiries,  and  making  recommendations.  From  this 
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it  would  appear  that  the  American  workman  is  in  general  far  more 
favourably  situated  than  are  workmen  here,  as  many  shops  appear 
to  be  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  the  Union  think  necessary,  such  as 
sufficient  accommodation  for  outdoor  clothing,  ventilation,  lavatories, 
enclosed  closets  for  dragon’s  blood  powder  with  fans  to  draw  off  the 
dust,  acid  baths  placed  in  fume  cupboards,  with  proper  exhaust  for 
the  fumes,  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  nitric  acid,  the  report  lays 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  having  at  hand  some  means  of  quench¬ 
ing  the  fumes  in  case  of  spilling.  They  recommend  that  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  should  be  placed  handy  and  labelled  as  to  its  purpose, 
and  that  a  warning  should  be  added  against  the  throwdng  on  of 
sawdust,  which  ignorance  sometimes  dictates.  We  have  found 
ordinary  whitening  more  effective  than  soda  for  this  purpose;  cer¬ 
tainly  some  such  safeguard  should  be  found  in  every  etching  room. 

Mercury  Vapour  Lamps. 

We  referred  recently  to  the  fact  that  one  leading  house  in  England 
had  adopted  these  lamps  for  their  black  and  white  work.  W©  are 
now  informed  that  six  of  the  principal  New  York  establishments  use 
mercury  vapour  exclusively  for  their  black  and  white  photography, 
and  for  printing  on  to  metal  as  well. 

A  Dictionary  of  Printing  and  Process  Terms. 

“  Handlexikon  fur  die  Papier  Industrie  und  das  Buch  Gewerbe  ” 
(published  by  Gustav  iSchacht,  Leipzic). — The  first  part  of  this  ency¬ 
clopaedic  dictionary  of  the  printing  and  photographic  industries  is 
just  published,  and  if  it  maintains  during  the  75  parts  which  will 
complete  the  work  the  high  standard  shown  by  the  first,  it  will  be 
a  truly  invaluable  publication.  There  is  a  full  description  in  German 
of  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  encountered ;  the  term  itself 
is  also  translated  into  four  languages — namely,  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Swedish.  There  are  also  numerous  illustrations  in  the 
text  and  several  supplements  affording  examples  of  the  matters 
described.  The  price  is  lMl.25  per  part,  or  to  subscribers  who  take 
the  whole  75,  Ml  each. 

A  Text-Booh  of  Colour. 

“  The  Colorist.”  By  J.  IS'.  H.  Hatt.  Published  by  E.  and  F.  N. 
Spon. — This  is  an  American  book,  in  the  preface  of  which  the  author 
states  it  is  his  object  to  give  precise  data  whereby  a  colour  scheme 
may  be  analysed  and  beauty  in  colour  appreciated  and  produced. 
He  claims  that  the  book  contains,  for  the  first  time  in  colour  litera¬ 
ture,  either  scientific  or  artistic,  a  complete  unity  between  science 
and  practice,  as  well  as  a  consistent  law  for  colour  harmony  and 
beauty  in  colour,  which  the  author  confidently  believes  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  the  fullest  investigation.  Though  the  book  may 
be  of  great  service  to  some  artists  and  colour  printers,  w©  are  afraid 
we  cannot  quite  concede  all  that  the  author  claims.  In  endeavouring 
to  make  the  theory  simple  he  is  often  a  little  misleading,  and  in 
trying  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  colour  his  theory  is  sometimes 
at  fault.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  two  colour  charts,  and  is  full  of 
useful  practical  hints  regarding  colour  for  the  artist  and  designer, 
who,  after  a  careful  reading  of  it,  will  certainly  no  longer  regard 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  as  the  three  “  primaries.” 

The  Dust  Problem. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  troubles  caused  by  dust  in 
the  photo-engraver’s  establishment,  particularly  in  the  studio,  and 
other  industries,  of  course,  suffer  from  this  cause.  A  note  in  the 
“British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  [Stationer”  calls  attention  to 
preparations  containing  oil  which  are  sold  to  be  used  when  sweeping 
the  floor.  Where  the  commercial  preparation  cannot  be  obtained  one 
can  be  made  by  taking  sawdust  and  adding  one-fifth  of  the  quantity 
of  common  barrel  salt  and  sufficient  oil  to  give  the  sawdust  adhesive¬ 
ness.  Any  oil  may  be  used,  even  used-up  lubricating  oil,  taken  out 
of  oil  drips.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  oil,  and  it  must 
be  given  time  to  thoroughly  soak  into  the  mixture.  When  sweeping, 
a  small  quantity  is  thrown  on  to  the  floor  and  swept  over  the  surface 
of  the  room.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  attach  to  itself  the  dust  much 
better  than  tea-leaves  or  wetted  sawdust. 

Pyroxline, 

When  making  one’s  own  collodion  it  is  often  found  that  the 
pyroxyline  when  purchased  is  not  quite  free  from  impurities,  which 
cause  trouble  when  the  collodion  is  made  up.  In  general  these  may 
b6  removed  by  a  simple  washing  with  ordinary  water,  followed  by 
a  rinse  in  clean  distilled  water.  The  cotton  is  then  squeezed  in 


a  clean  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  dissolution 
in  the  ether  and  alcohol.  If  a  sample  even  after  this  treatment  doee 
not  behave  quite  as  desired,  it  is  advisable  to  dissolve  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  methylated  spirit  (new  industrial)  and  ether,  and  then 
to  pour  the  collodion  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  vessel  of  distilled  water. 
This  will  precipitate  the  cotton,  and  after  stirring  well  with  a  glass 
rod  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water  it  can  be  collected  and  dried, 
and  will  then  be  found  in  almost  every  case  to  be  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory. 

-  ♦  - 

patent  news. 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  July  12  and 
17:  — 

Screen  Plates. — No.  16,313.  Improvements  in  photographic  screen- 
plates  for  natural-colour  photography.  Henry  William  Hamblin 
Palmer,  52,  Stephen’s  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Camera. — No.  16,398.  Automatic  hand  camera.  James  Edgar 
Gould,  Elswick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cinematograph. — No.  16,441.  Improved  cinematograph  apparatus 
for  the  continuous  exposure  and  projection  of  photographic  plates. 
Rene  Achille  Robin,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Graphic  Impressions. — No.  16,636.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  the  production  of  inimitable  graphic  impressions.  Rosi  Lamp’l 
{nee  Muller)  and  Paul  Julius  Lamp’l,  7,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  16,725.  Improved  appliance  for 
developing  multi-picture  photographic  films.  William  Kennedy- 
Laurie  Dickson,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

T he  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Developing  Tank.— No.  14.024,  1908  (July  2,  1908).  The  claim  is 
for  a  developing  tank  fitted  with  a  thermometer  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  in  the  tank  can  be  read  outside  the 
tank. 

The  tank  A  is  mad©  with  a  vertical  recess  or  groove  a,  into  which 
the  stem  or  tube  6  of  a  thermometer  is  placed,  the  bulb  b1  being 
inserted  in  the  interior  of  the  tank  through  a  sealed  hole  a1  near 
to  the  bottom  thereof  and  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  into  a  hob 


near  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  stem  b  of  the  thermometer  is  bent 
to  place  the  bulb  b1  inside  the  tank  and  a  perforated  grid  or  false 
bottom  C  is  fitted  in  the  interior  of  the  tank  to  protect  the  bull 
of  the  thermometer.  The  gradations  or  scale  of  the  thermometei 
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may  be  inscribed  on  the  stem  or  on  the  wall  of  the  developing  tank 
.as  preferred. 

In  another  form  the  photographic  developing  tank  is  made  with 
a  vertical  recess  or  groove  with  holes  at  both  bottom  and  top  there¬ 
of,  through  which  a  straight  thermometer  is  inserted,  the  recess 
being  of  such  a  length  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem  remain  within  the  interior  of  the  tank.  The 
holes  are  sealed  after  the  thermometer  is  inserted.  J.  0.  O’Brien 
for  John  Edward  Thornton,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Sun-Copying  Printing-Frame. — No.  773,  1909  (July  1,  1909).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  frame  for  printing  from  large  tracings  or 
drawings.  The  frame  consists  of  a  flat  spring  board  or  sheet,  over 
which  the  original  and  printing  papers  are  arranged.  These 
latter  are  gripped  together  by  special  devices,  and  the  apparatus 
also  contains  parts  which  serve  as  feet  and  legs  when  in  use. 

The  frame  comprises  a  flat  bendable  sheet  a  of  any  suitable 
material,  such  as  three-ply  board,  and  two  end  clips,  each  comprising 
a  longitudinally  grooved  strip  of  wood  b  and  a  lever  or  arm  c.  The 


groove  d  in  the  strip  b  may  be  either  parallel  or  tapered,  that 
shown  being  parallel,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  could  then  equally 
well  be  employed  with  papers  of  varying  thicknesses. 

To  further  improve  the  pressing  of  the  sensitised  paper  against 
the  tracing,  a  sheet  of  felt  is  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  the  flexible 
board ;  the  felt  may  or  may  not  be  turned  over  the  edges  of  the 
board.  If  the  latter,  then  the  grooves  must  be  made  wider  and 
deeper,  to  counteract  the  added  give  or  liability  to  compression  of 
the  felt. 

The  sheets  of  material  e  are  first  folded  over  the  edges  of  the 
board  along  two  of  their  sides,  and  the  clips  b  are  then  pressed 
over  the  edges  of  the  sheet  or  board  whilst  it  is  quite  flat.  When  the 
two  clips  b  have  been  placed  in  position  the  levers  c  can  be  drawn 
together  and  secured — e.g.,  by  the  cord  f  that  is  attached  to  one 
lever  and  engages  at  its  free  end  a  hook  g  on  the  other  lever.  The 
act  of  bringing  the  two  outer  ends  of  the  levers  c  together  not  only 


serves  to  give  the  required  curvature  to  the  board  or  sheet  a  to 
tighten  the  paper,  but  at  the  same  time  even  if  the  groove  is  some 
what  loose  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  when  the  board  is  flat  it  will 
become  tight  before  the  board  is  bent  and  increase  its  grip  corre¬ 
spondingly  to  the  distortion  of  the  board. 

The  boards  may  of  course  be  made  to  any  size,  but  they  would  in 
practice  preferably  be  rectangular  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  used 
for  several  sizes  of  paper,  for  instance  large  sheets  could  be 


attached  to  its  two  ends,  whilst  small  sheets  would  be  arranged 
crosswise  thereof  from  side  to  side,  and  in  this  case  the  board  would 
be  bent  longitudinally  instead  of  as  shown.  In  order  that  this 
latter  arrangement  may  be  rendered  possible  the  two  clamping 
strips  b  are  made  of  a  greater  length  than  the  board,  and,  as  in 
Fig.  1  conveniently  serve  as  supports  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
levers  c.  Robert  Alwyn  A.  S.  Piercy,  Far  Ben,  Scrubwood,  Wen- 
dover,  Bucks. 

Plate  or  Film  Pack.— No.  13,999,  1908  (July  2,  1907).— The  inven¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  package  for  plates  or  films  with  light-proof  inter¬ 
position  sheets,  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  plates  or  films 
and  light-proof  interposition  sheets  are  alternately  and  separately 
so  arranged  in  a  case  that  the  light-proof  sheets  project  from  the 
case  at  one  end  through  a  light-tight  slot.  The  package  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figs.  1  and  2  is  inserted  into  the  case  or  frame  illus¬ 


trated  in  Fig.  3  when  it  is  desired  to  expose  the  plates  contained 
in  the  package.  In  order  to  insert  the  package  into  the  frame, 
the  door  14  is  opened  by  pressing  on  the  lateral  springs  15,  and 
the  package  is  inserted  into  the  opening  exposed  by  the  door  14.  The 
door  14  is  then  reclosed.  The  package  and  frame  are  then  inserted 
into  an  outer  box,  Fig.  4.  Before  the  insertion  of  the  frame  and 
package  into  the  exposing-box  the  slide  must  be  pushed  in.  After 


Fig.  2. 


insertion  of  the  frame  with  the  package  into  the  exposing-box  the 
door  is  again  closed.  The  dark  slide  may  now  be  withdrawn.  In 
order  to  expose  the  uppermost  plate  the  sheet  2  covering  same  is 
disengaged  from  the  stud  9  and  drawn  out.  After  exposure  the 
package  is  drawn  out,  by  means  of  the  holder  8,  through  the  open¬ 
ing  19  of  the  box.  The  closing  member  6  of  the  package  is 


.7  5  4 


^  8 


Fig.  3. 
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retained  by  the  catch  16,  so  that  the  package  is  opened.  The 
jaws  24  of  the  member  23  engage  the  front  edge  of  the  exposed 
layer-carrier.  As  the  package  is  withdrawn  through  opening  19, 
the  springs  22  press  the  exposed  plate  towards  the  bottom  10  of 
the  box.  The  package  is  drawn  out  till  the  stop  5  engages  the 
ledge  13  of  the  carrying  frame.  When  the  package  has  reached 
this  position  the  exposed  plate  is  so  far  removed  from  the  package 


Fig.  4. 


that  its  front  edge  can  be  pressed  by  member  25  and  springs  25 
ao-ainst  the  bottom  10  of  the  carrying  frame.  If  hereafter  the 
package  is  again  pushed  into  the  box,  the  exposed  plate  remains 
hi  the  chamber  12  below  the  package.  The  changing  operation 
may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  plates  in  the  package. 
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When  all  plates  have  been  exposed  the  frame  with  the  package 
may  be  removed  from  the  box  by  daylight.  The  plates  may  then 
be  removed  from  the  change-box  in  a  dark-room.  Optische  Anstalt 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Aktiengesellschaft,  44/46,  Rheinstrasse,  Friedenau, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  9,876,  1909  (April  26,  1909).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  spool-box  provided  with  a  hinged  spring- 
controlled  door  for  closing  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  box,  and 
trigger  mechanism  controlled  by  the  operator  for  retaining  and 
releasing  the  door.  Frank  Porter  and  the  British  Bioscope  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Limited,  11,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 
Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  8.548,  1909  (April  8,  1909).  The 
invention  consists  of  apparatus  (for  imparting  intermittent  feed 
movements  to  cinematographic  films)  having  a  pair  of  arms  pro¬ 
vided  with  claws  for  engaging  the  film,  and  for  intermittently 
feeding  it  and  operated  by  a  crank  on  a  shaft,  the  combination 
of  a  bell-crank  lever,  operated  by  a  cam  on  the  same  shaft,  and 
connected  with  the  arms  so  as  to  give  the  engaging  and  disen¬ 
gaging  movements.  Charles  Urban,  89,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W. 
Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  8,338,  1909  (April  6,  1909).  The 
claim  is  for  a  film  steadier  for  moving  picture  machines  having  a 
swinging  carrier  provided  with  a  friction  roller  and  capable  of 
being  swung  with  roller  towards  and  away  from  the  guide  roller 
of  the  machine  :  also  for  means  for  retaining  the  friction  roller  in 
position  co-operating  with  the  guide  roller.  John  Louis  Hammond 
and  John  William  Patton,  Macon,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 
Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  7,426,  1909  (March  27,  1909). 
The  invention  consists  of  means  for  synchronising  the  action  of 
a  cinematograph  and  a  talking  machine,  comprising  a  differential 
gear  of  known  type  which  is  connected  to  both  machines  and  has 
an  indicator  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  Both  the  cinematograph 
and  the  talking  machine  are  in  direct  proximity  to  the  differential 
gear,  and  not  only  the  cinematograph  but  also  the  talking  machine 
are  connected  to  the  differential  gear  by  flexible  shafting.  Jules 
Greenbaum,  236,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  27,256,  1908  (December  15,  1908). 
The  first  claim  is  for  apparatus  having  a  pair  of  film-roll  supporting 
members,  and  mechanism  for  unwinding  a  film-roll  from  one  of  the 
members  in  one  direction,  and  for  winding  the  film  into  a  coil  upon 
the  other  member  in  the  same  direction.  Charles  Randolph  Uebel- 
messer,  102,  Beckman  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  15,140,  1908  (July  17,  1908). 
The  invention  consists  of  improved  means  for  driving  cinemato¬ 
graphs  and  gramophones  in  synchronism,  comprising  a  motor  gene¬ 
rator  the  motor  part  of  which  drives  the  cinematograph  while  the 
generator  part  generates  alternating  current  which  drives  a  syn¬ 
chronously  wound  motor  geared  to  the  gramophone,  or  vice  versa. 
Albert  Lewis  Davis,  St.  Saviour’s  Parsonage,  419,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W. 

— - • - - 

New  Preston  Society. — At  a  meeting  held  recently  at  137,  Friar- 
gate,  Preston,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  a  photographic 
society  to  be  devoted  to  pictorial  photography,  it  was  decided,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  those  present,  to  form  a  society  to  be  called  “  The 
Preston  Pictorial  Photographic  Society.”  The  society  already  com¬ 
prises  nearly  all  the  leading  pictorialists  in  the  district,  and  from 
these  the  following  officials  were  elected  :  — President,.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Booth ;  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  Phillips ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooper ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  Ainslie  Cox ;  hon.  auditor,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Beardwood ;  committee,  Miss  Marsden,  Mr.  D.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  H.  Ainslie  Cox.  Until  suitable  rooms  are  found  the  meetings 
will  be  held  every  Friday  evening  at  137,  Friargate.  The  membership 
roll  is  to  be  limited  to  25,  and  already  this  number  has  nearly  been 
reached.  Intending  members  have  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
existing  members  of  the  society,  upon  which  a  ballot  is  taken.  An 
entrance  fee  of  5s.  is  also  required,  the  annual  subscription  being 
7s.  6d.  It  is  intended  to  join  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photo¬ 
graphic  Union,  and  a  folio  work  is  being  completed  for  the  winter 
season.  A  case  of  photographs  will  also  probably  be  sent  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  The  society 
intends  to  keep  in  touch  with  everything  relating  to  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  demonstrations  will  frequently  be  given  of  all  the  latest 
processes  in  this  branch  of  work. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  conterftyoraries. 


Shop  "Window  Reflections. 

A  task  which  the  amateur  photographer  sometimes  wishes  to> 
attempt  (writes  Mr.  Cyril  Yoft  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for 
July  27)  is  the  photography  of  a  shop  window;  and,  as  sure  as  ever 
he  tries  to  do  this,  he  finds  himself  in  trouble  with  the  reflections 
in  the  glass,  and  wonders  how  they  are  to  be  avoided.  There  is 
very  little  that  can  be  done  beyond  the  selection  of  the  best  stand¬ 
point  and  of  the  most  favourable  time  for  the  woTk.  The  stand¬ 
point  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  things  reflected.  We  have 
to  remember  that  “  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence,”  and,  remembering  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  place 
where  the  reflections  will  give  least  trouble.  If  it  is  the  sky  that 
is  reflected,  it  can  generally  be  dodged  by  selecting  as  high  a  stand¬ 
point  as  possible,  lowering  the  front  of  the  camera  if  necessary. 
If  there  is  some  very  bright  object  to  one  side  of  the  window  we  can 
get  rid  of  it  by  taking  the  photograph  from  that  side.  The  most 
favourable  time  is,  of  course,  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  shop 
window,  but  not  so  as  itself  to  be  reflected  into  the  len6,  and  the 
objects  opposite  the  window  are  in  the  shade.  A  single  bright  object 
may  sometimes  be  covered  up  for  the  time  of  photographing. 


A  Simplified  Method  of  "WorKing  Bromoil. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors,  in  the  course  of  an  article  describing  a  more 
rapid  bromoil  process,  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  ”  for  July  27  says  :  The  bromide  paper  is  exposed  in 
the  usual  way,  soaked  for  a  few  secunds  in  plain  water,  and 
developed  with  amidol.  After  vigorous  washing  with  a  spray  for 
one  minute  to  clear  out  the  developer,  it  i6  placed  in  the  bromoil 
bleaching  bath,  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  between  80  deg. 
and  90  deg.  Fahr.  The  bleaching  usually  takes  from  two  to  three 
minutes.  After  bleaching,  the  paper  is  again  washed  under  the 
spray  for  one  minute  and  transferred  to  the  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 
bath,  in  which  it  remains  for  from  three  to  ten  minutes.  After 
another  minute’s  wash  under  the  spray,  it  is  put  into  an  ordinary 
acid  fixing  bath,  made  up  with  hypo,  sodium  sulphite,  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  allowed  five  minutes  for  fixing.  The  paper  is  then 
well  washed  for  ten  minutes,  first  with  a  spray  and  afterwards  in 
a  circular  washer,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  ready  and  fit  for  , 
pigmenting. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  entire  operation  only  takes  from 
twrenty-six  to  thirty-four  minutes.  Compare  this  with  the  ok 
method — say,  three  minutes’  development,  ten  minutes’  fixing,  thirt; 
minutes’  wrashing,  and  thirty  minutes  at  least  for  bleaching,  etc. 
total  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  This  does  not  take  into  con 
sideration  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  recommended  to  dry  the  prin  j 
before  bleaching,  which  involves  a  further  very  considerable  delay. 

Separating  a  “Stvi'cK”  Print  from  a  Negative, 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  August  issue  of  “  The  Photograph 
Monthly,”  Mr.  Fred  G.  Palmer  gives  the  following  advice:—! 
remove  the  damage  the  following  will  be  found  simple  and  expt 
ditious.  Tear  away  all  the  paper  which  has  not  adhered  to  th 
film,  and  then  place  the  whole  in  a  bath  made  up  of — 

Hypo  .  1  02  • 

Citric  acid  .  10  grs- 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

Leave  it  in  this  for  twenty  minutes.  It  will  remove  the  unchangt 
silver.  Then  wash  thoroughly  to  free  the  negative  from  hypo,  ai 
soak  in  methylated  spirit  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Cover  the  for 
finger  with  a  duster  and  gently  rub  at  the  paper.  As  it  begins 
get  dry,  moisten  again  with  spirit  and  keep  doing  this  until  all  t 
paper  has  been  removed.  If  it  should  happen  that  there  is  still 
stain  left  on  the  negative,  immerse  it  once  more  in  the  hypo  bath  a' 
apply  a  drop  of  dilute  ferricyanide  solution  with  a  camel’s  hair  bra 
to  the  affected  part.  Then  wash  as  before. 

This  method  is  a  little  troublesome,  but  in  the  case  of  a  valua 
negative  that  cannot  be  replaced  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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sxpense  it  is  worth  trying.  The  best  preventive  for  “  sticking  ” 
paper  is,  of  course,  to  have  both  negatives  and  P.O.P.  bone  dry,  then 
such  an  accident  is  impossible ;  but  it  is  always  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event. 


l)eu>  Materials,  $c. 


Paget  “Phosphate”  Paper.  Made  by  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Watford,  Herts. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  trend  of  events  in  the  manufacture 
ind  use  of  photographic  printing  papers,  particularly  by  amateur 
photographers,  have  recognised  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  the 
.wo  types  of  paper  which  have  gained  favour  with  the  amateur 
vorkerhave  been  the  self-toning  P.O.P.  and  the  gaslight  or  develop- 
nent  paper.  Between  these  two  varieties  of  printing  paper — one 
pre-eminently  suited  for  a  vigorous  black-toned  print  and  the  other 
ielding  with  the  greatest  ease  brown  and  sepia  prints — the  ordinary 
3.0.P.  which  requires  to  be  toned  either  by  the  separate  method  or 
n  the  combined  bath  has  lost  a  certain  degree  of  favour.  As  regards 
lanipulation,  perhaps  the  gaslight  paper,  on  account  of  being  avail- 
ble  for  use  without  daylight,  has  rapidly  attained  a  large  amount 
•f  patronage,  although  it  requires  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
f  skill  in  its  use  than  a  daylight  self-toning  paper,  and, 
aoreover,  many  brands  of  it  do  not  readily  yield  warm  tones  by 
lodification  of  the  developer,  although  among  this  category  cannot 
e  included  the  “  Gravura  ”  paper  made  by  the  Paget  Company, 
diich  is  specially  adapted  for  securing  a  wide  range  of  colours, 
[owever,  it  would  seem  that  a  type  of  paper  which  may  be  printed 
y  artificial  light,  and  at  the  same  time  yields  with  the  greatest  ease 
rints  both  of  warm  and’  cold  tone,  is  one  which  the  amateur 
orker  in  particular  will  welcome,  especially  when  these  qualities 
re  associated  with  certain  other  features  which  reduce  to  an  almost 
lfinitesimal  fraction  the  proportion  of  spoilt  prints.  The  new 
mating  paper,  just  introduced  by  the  Paget  Company  under  the 
ime  of  “  Phosphate  ”  (presumably  in  reference  to  the  sensitive  salt 
:  silver  used  in  it),  embodies  these  desiderata  in  a  remarkably  per- 
ct  form.  In  sensitiveness  it  is  a  gaslight  paper,  and  it  resembles 
so  a  gaslight  paper  as  regards  the  contrast  which  may  be  obtained 
the  prints.  But  as  regards  the  effect  of  incorrect  exposure,  it  is 
tally  distinct  from  a  gaslight  paper,  the  time  for  which  must  be 
iirly  correctly  given  if  a  good  print  is  to  be  obtained.  With  the 
Phosphate  ”  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  exposure  may  be  six  or 
ore  times  that  which  will  give  a  good  print,  and  yet  the  result  is 
lite  satisfactory,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  print  is  warmer 
colour  and  somewhat  softer  in  contrast,  but  not  excessively  so. 
addition  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  emulsion  allows  of  very  rapid 
nation  and  of  a  much  shorter  time  of  final  washing. 

In  enumerating  these  points  we  have  given  the  salient  features  of 
6  Paper,  a  number  of  excellent  results  on  which  we  have  had  the 
portunity  of  making  within  the  past  few  days.  The  simplicity  of 
e  manipulation  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  number  of  prints 
e  finished  off  will  be  understood  on  our  briefly  stating  the  proce- 
ire  necessary.  The  paper  is  exposed  behind  a  negative  either  to 
iylight  for  a  few  seconds,  to  incandescent  gas  for  about  a  minute, 
to  one  to  two  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  burned  at  12  inches 
3m  the  printing  frame.  A  developer  consisting  of  a  weak  solution 
metol  made  fairly  acid  with  acetic  acid  is  poured  over  the  print 
it  comes  from  the  frame,  and  the  image  builds  itself  up  gradually, 
taming  full  vigour  in  from  one  to  three  minutes.  The  print  is 
7en  a  brief  rinse,  fixed  for  half  to  one  minute  in  a  weak  acid  hypo 
mg-bath,  and  placed  to  wash  for  a  time,  which  need  not  be  longer 
an  half  an  hour,  and  may  possibly  be  much  shorter. 

The  range  of' tones  is  governed  by  the  exposure,  and  the  degree  of 
posure  is  seen  roughly  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  print 
velops.  With  the  minimum  exposure  which  can  be  given  an 
nost  blue-black  print  is  obtained,  closely  resembling  that  obtained 
th  metol-hydroquinone  on  a  gaslight  paper.  If  exposure  is  cut 
wn  below  the  time  necessary  for  this  result  the  effect  is  to  fog 
3  print  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  development  necessary  to 
ln§  out  the  image.  As  a  further  degree  of  exposure  is  given, 

' ies  are  obtained  first  resembling  those  obtained  on  P.O.P.  by 


gold-toning  and  then  of  a  warmer  brown  or  sepia.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  as  a  fuller  exposure  is  given  the  contrast  of  the  print 
obtained  is  less,  but  if  full  vigour  is  required  in  a  warm-toned  print 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  the  developer  at  a  lesser  degree  of 
dilution.  In  a  word,  short  exposure  with  normal  weak  developer 
gives  cold  and  purplish  tones  and  full  contrast :  full  exposure  and 
normal  weak  developer  gives  soft  prints  and  warm  colour,  and  full 
exposure  with  stronger  developer  gives  warm  prints  of  full  contrast. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  process  allows  of  the  worker  readily  adjust¬ 
ing  his  conditions  to  the  character  of  his  negatives.  Even  if  he 
neglects  the  simple  means  which  are  thus  afforded,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  make  a  useless  exposure.  He  may  be 
a  good  deal  out,  but  he  will  still  obtain  a  passable  print.  The 
developer  recommended  for  normal  work  is  made  from  the  following 
stock  solution  :  — 

Metol  .  ^  oz. 

Acetic  acid  B.P .  3  ozs. 

Water  to  make  .  20  ozs. 

For  use  with  ordinary  negatives  loz.  of  this  stock  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  to  20ozs.  For  extra  contrast  the  loz.  is  diluted  only  to 
lOozs.,  or  even  to  5ozs.  The  acid  fixing-bath  is  made  by  adding 
goz.  of  metabisulphite  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  hypo  3oz.  in  20ozs.  of 
water. 

It  should  be  added  that  any  prints  over-developed  readily  reduce 
in  a  weak  Farmer’s  reducer,  whilst  any  which  may  be  finally 
obtained  of  too  warm  a  tone  are  easily  converted  to  a  colder  colour 
by  five  or  ten  minutes’  immersion  in  an  ordinary  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath.  The  colour  of  the  prints  undergoes  no  alteration  in 
fixing.  On  drying  the  warm  tones  cool  somewhat,  a  print  which 
looks  yellowish  whilst  wet  drying  to  a  very  pleasing  brown.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  two  points  on  which  a  caution  is  needed  in  the  ears 
of  the  amateur  worker  are  first  to  throw  away  the  developer  after  it 
has  been  used  twice  (loz.  suffices  for  two  quarter-plate  prints),  and, 
secondly,  to  observe  strict  cleanliness  in  the  dishes.  Our  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  use  a  glass  dish  for  development,  to  pour  off  the  developer 
from  the  print,  and,  without  touching  the  latter,  give  iDa  rinse 
under  the  tap  as  it  lies  in  the  dish,  then  removing  it  by  one  corner 
to  the  hypo  bath. 

The  paper  is  made  in  both  matt  and  glossy  varieties,  and  is  put 
up  at  a  price  based  on  twenty-two  quarter-plate  pieces  per  shilling 
packet.  Tubes  of  two  sheets,  24^  by  17,  are  sold  at  2s.  4d.,  whilst 
postcards  of  the  standard  5^  by  3^  size,  are  issued  in  packets  of 
fourteen,  complete  with  two  masks,  for  Is. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  process,  even  to  advanced  workers  who 
are  apt  to  regard  printing  from  negatives  as  an  irksome  task,  should 
bring  many  inquiries  for  the  paper  at  the  dealers,  whilst  professional 
photographers,  those  in  particular  working  for  the  Press,  should 
not  underrate  the  value  of  the  paper  in  affording  them  the  means 
of  turning  out  prints  indistinguishable  from  P.O.P.  without  the 
need  of  daylight,  and  within  a  few  minutes.  Space  does  not  allow 
us  to  deal  at  length  with  the  considerations  concerned  with  the 
permanency  of  the  prints,  but  the  chemical  nature  of  the  process 
affords  every  assurance  that  the  prints  are  fully  permanent,  as 
permanent  as  the  gelatine  which  carries  the  image. 

The  M.C.C.  “Lightning”  Fixing  Solution.  Sold  by  the  Midland 
Camera  Co.,  Slaney  Street,  Birmingham. 

This  fixing  solution  is  supplied  in  5  oz.  bottles  at  the  price  of  9d., 
being  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  use  with  plates 
and  with  ten  times  the  bulk  when  fixing  papers.  In  making  a  test 
of  its  rapidity  of  action  we  compared  it  with  a  bath  of  ordinary 
hypo  containing  4  ozs.  to  the  pint.  The  “Lightning”  solution  was 
mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water  as  directed,  and  on  placing 
an  unexposed  dry  plate  from  the  same  packet  in  each  bath,  the  silver 
bromide  disappeared  completely  in  the  “Lightning”  solution  in  the 
time  of  one  minute,  whilst  the  4  oz.  per  pint  hypo  bath  required  three 
minutes  to  give  the  same  result.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
special  fixing  solution  is  very  much  more  rapid  in  its  action.  In  fact, 
a  single  trial  will  convince  the  worker  that  the  bath  is  extremely 
rapid  in  its  effect,  and  the  beginner,  particularly,  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  use  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
then  less  liable  to  obtain  insufficiently  fixed  negatives  or  prints. 

Royal  Academy  Mount  Papers  and  Boards. — Messrs.  Barton’s, 
whose  business  is  now  conducted  at  36,  Cornwall  Street,  Birmingham, 
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have  just  issued  a  new  set  of  samples  of  the  mounting  boards  and 
papers  sold  by  them.  The  set  is  very  conveniently  put  up  in  a  series 
of  booklets  each  holding  about  a  dozen  tints.  The  whole  is  supplied 
post  free  for  6d.,  and  it  certainly  provides  both  the  professional  and 
amateur  photographer  with  the  most  convenient  reference  he  can 
desire  as  to  the  choice  of  mounting  papers  available.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Messrs  Barton’s  recognise  the  uselessness  of  papers  or 
pronounced  or  outre  colours ;  almost  all  their  papers  are  pleasing 
shades  of  grey,  brown,  cream,  and  green,  produced  in  a  choice  of  sur¬ 
faces  and  some  of  them  obtainable  with  a  deckle  edge.  The 
photographer  must  be  hard  to  please  who  cannot  discover  among  them 
a  series  of  papers  answering  his  own  requirements. 

- -  4  - - 

Deu)  Apparatus, 


M.C.C.  Pocket  Electric  Dark-room  Lamps.  Sold  by  the  Midland 
Camera  Company,  Slaney  Street,  Birmingham. 

A  lamp  which  occupies  the  minimum  of  space,  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  gi’ease  of  oil  or  candle,  and  at  the  same  time  is  instantly 
ready  for  use,  is  quite  a  desideratum  for  the  tourist  photographer. 
These  requirements  are  admirably  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  tiny 
electric  lamps  just  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Midland  Camera 
Company.  They  are  made  in  two  varieties — the  A  pattern,  price 
3s.  6d.,  being  fitted  with  a  dry  battery,  duplicates  of  which,  capable 
of  being  kept  in  condition  for  three  months,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  price  of  6d.  each,  whilst  a  reserve  wet  battery,  purchased  dry 
and  prepared  for  use  simply  by  adding  water,  is  sold  at  Is.  The 
lamp  measures  less  than  1  by  4  by  3  inches,  and  is  very  nicely  made 
in  nickelled  metal.  The  B  pattern  is  a  shade  smaller,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  form  of  accumulator  battery  cased  in  celluloid, 
which  can  be  recharged,  and  may  be  kept  in  use  uninterruptedly 
for  a  long  period.  Likewise  made  in  nickelled  metal,  the  price  of 
the  B  or  “  extra  ”  pattern  is  7s.  6d.  Either  lamp  certainly  repre¬ 
sents  the  height  of  convenience  in  use.  Although  the  illuminating 
area  is  small,  the  light  is  amply  sufficient  for  changing  plates  en 
route,  and,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  action  for  no  longer  than 
necessary,  will  last  for  a  considerable  time  without  recharging. 

The  Shew  Euxit  Pocket  Camera. — By  an  error  the  review  of  this 
new  camera  in  our  issue  of  last  week  was  wrongly  illustrated,  the 
block  there  printed  being  that  of  a  somewhat  old  pattern  of  Xit 


camera.  The  mistake  unfortunately  was  not  discovered  until  too 
late,  but  we  hope  that  the  two  drawings  herewith  reproduced  will 
correct  any  misapprehension  due  to  the  block  employed  last  week. 

An  Infallible  View-Finder  for  Magazine  Cameras.  Made  by  A. 

Arnold,  204,  Woolwich  Road,  London,  S.E. 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old  method  of  using  three  fixed  aiming 
eights  on  top  and  side  of  camera.  Mr.  Arnold  supplies  a  complete 
outfit  of  six  sights,  two  eye-pieces,  a  special  focussing  screen,  fitted 
to  a  sheath  for  use  in  the  camera,  and  a  6-inch  periscope  lens  to 
serve  as  a  magnifier  when  copying  on  a  large  scale,  together  with 
screws,  clips,  etc.,  for  the  sum  of  half-a-crown.  The  purchaser  can 
then  very  easily  adapt  all  the  fittings  to  his  own  camera,  the  sheath 
holding  the  focussing  screen  being  perforated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  at  four  different  points  (L,  T,  R,  B  on  diagram),  the  particular 
parts  of  the  subject  to  which  the  sights  should  be  directed.  The 
sights  are  arranged  so  that  the  first  one,  F,  is  situated  approximately 
over  the  nodal  point  of  the  lens.  Two  others,  L  and  R,  are  fixed 
near  the  back  of  the  camera,  one  on  either  side,  so  that  the  angle 
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L  F  R  represents  the  exact  angle  of  view  included  on  the  plate; 
while  at  C  an  eye-piece,  consisting  of  a  perforated  brass  plate,  is 
fixed.  The  angle  included  is  determined  by  glancing  along  the  lines 
L  F  and  R  F,  or  T  F  and  B  F  at  the  side  of  the  camera,  while  a 
direct  central  aim  is  secured  by  sighting  along  the  lines  C  F.  It 
is  suggested  that  when  aiming  along  C  F  at  the  top  of  the  camera  it 
is  best  to  steady  the  camera  against  the  cheek  bone,  while,  when 
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using  the  side  aiming  sights  C  F,  the  camera  should  'be  steadied 
against  the  forehead.  Both  these  methods  of  holding  the  camera 
are  very  convenient  in  practice.  The  focussing  screen  is  fitted  to 
a  sheath  belonging  to  the  camera,  and  the  price  includes  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  this  sheath — that  is,  perforating  it  at  the  points  L,  T,  R,  and 
B,  and  also  at  C,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  focussing  screen  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Spring  clips  are  also  fitted  to  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  held  in  position  and  up  to  register.  The  No.  12  sheath  should  be 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  fitting,  and  when  adapted  for  focussing 
purposes  its  use  as  a  plate  carrier  is  in  no  way  impaired.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  method  of  securing  a  direct-vision  finder  on 
a  magazine  camera  is  excellent  in  practice,  for  a  very  low  view  point 
is  compulsory  with  the  usual  reflecting  finder.  If  the  camera  is 
of  the  fixed  focus  variety,  near  objects  being  focussed  with  the  aid 
of  magnifiers,  the  Arnold  finder,  once  properly  fitted,  will  always 
give  the  correct  view  angle.  It  will  also  do  so  when  the  front  sight 
is  so  fitted  as  to  move  with  the  lens  in  a  focussing  camera.  The  only 
types  of  magazine  camera  in  which  the  indications  will  not  correspond 
perfectly  with  the  results  on  the  plate  (in  the  case  of  near  objects) 
will  be  those  in  which  focussing  is  effected  by  a  flange,  but  even  in 
such  cases  the  sights  will  give  the  correct  angle  for  the  greater 
portion  of  ordinary  work.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fitting; 
the  sights  when  the  focussing  screen  is  available,  while  the  latter! 
accessory  alone  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  a  magazine  camera.  We 
consider  these  very  simple  devices  introduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  toj 
be  very  useful,  and  we  would  strongly  advise  all  users  of  magazine 
cameras  to  make  a  point  of  obtaining  them. 

♦ 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

“  Houghtons’  Quarterly.” — The  current  issue  of  this  “  journal  c  I 
photographic  information,”  issued  by  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  co: 
tains  the  announcement  of  a  new  variety  of  “  Ensyna  ”  paper,  givin 
a  higher  degree  of  contrast,  and  in  one  or  two  other  respects  mod  if  j  I 
ing  the  process.  A  special  sample  packet  of  this  new  vigorou 
“Ensyna,”  complete  with  the  necessary  developer,  is  offered  h 
Messrs.  Houghtons  for  7d.  in  quarter -plate  size,  Is.  Id.  in  half-plate 


A  Preservative  for  Photographic  Papers  and  Films. - 
According  to  a  statement  in  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Manufacturers 
Consular  reports,  a  representative  of  a  United  'States  photographi 
company  has  found  a  chemical  composition  which,  when  added  t- 
the  regular  developer,  counteracts  the  bad  effects  which  the  tropica( 
climate  has  on  photographic  papers,  plates,  and  films;  He- claims  tha 
materials  that  heretofore  have  been  guaranteed  for  one  year  only  i 
Brazil  can,  on  account  of  this  discovery,  be  safely  guaranteed  for  thre 
years.  Developing  papers  which  had  been  in  this  climate  three  c 
four  years,  and  were  considered  useless  by  a  photographic  suppl 
dealer  in  Bahia,  and  which,  when  placed  in  the  regular  developin 
solution  turned  black  before  the  picture  appeared',  were  treated  wit 
the  extra  chemicals,  which  seemed  to  retard  the  oxidation  forme 
under  the  severe  climatic  conditions,  and  brought  out  the  expose 
picture  as  well  as  if  the  developing  paper  had  been  only  six  weel 
in  this  climate. 
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settings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  'OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Tuesday,  August  3. 

■United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Paper:  “Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies.” 
Sinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Business  Meeting. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — Mr.  F.  G.  Ryder  lectured  before 
the  above  society  on  Monday  in  last  week  on  “  What  Makes  a 
Picture?”  As  a  basis  for  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  stated  that 
“there  are  no  orthodox  rules  in  art.”  A  picture  should  possess  that 
quality  which  recalls  some  familiar  scene  or  possesses  some  pleasing 
'sentiment  which  one  can  look  on  again  and  again,  and  yet  see  some 
fresh  charm.  Although  a  picture  may  not  have  the  orthodox  rules, 
such  as  good  line  and  balance,  in  its  composition,  the  subject  would 
be  familiar,  and  that  alone  should  be  the  principal  expression  to  be 
adopted  in  all  pictorial  work.  The  lecturer  also  did  not  agree  with 
submitting  any  picture  to  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  because  the  pic- 
torialist  should  possess  some  definite  aim  with  his  efforts  which  a 
judge  may  not  interpret.  He  therefore  contended  that  a  photographer 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  work,  and  should  refuse  to  be  influenced 
by  any  hard  and  fast  rules  by  which  the  merits  of  pictorial  work  are 
usually  decided.  Mr.  Ryder  emphasised  his  arguments  by  referring 
to  numerous  illustrations  of  different  schools  in  photographic  work, 
and  strongly  denounced  any  effort  which  appeared  to  him  artificial 
and  unreal.  The  lecturer  summed  up  his  discourse  by  advocating 
that  photographers  should  produce  work  which  possesses  the  closest 
resemblance  to  nature,  and  not  be  influenced  by  anyone’s  dictum, 
this,  to  his  view,  being  the  foundation  of  all  good  pictorial  work. 
After  a  discussion,  in  which  many  agreed  with  Mr.  Ryder’s  conten¬ 
tions,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  and  the 
neeting  terminated. 


Deios  and  Dotes. 

- -*<>♦— 

An  Alleged  Cinematograph  Nuisance. — At  the  Thames  Police 
Uourt  last  week  a  gentleman  complained  to  Mr.  Dickinson  about  a 
ruisance  arising  from  a  cinematograph  exhibition,  held  at  a  shop  in 
Whitechapel  Road,  and  he  also  handed  up  a  paper  signed  by  a  large 
lumber  of  neighbouring  tradesmen.  The  noise  and  nuisance,  he 
said,  was  kept  up  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  was  worse  on 
Sundays  than  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Dickinson  :  It  is  a  common  nuisance.  Have  you  been  to  the 
lolice  ? 

The  Applicant :  Yes,  and  they  say  they  can  only  deal  with  an 
>bstruction  on  the  pavement. 

Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  Borough  Council? — I  was  advised  to  come 
m  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  I  know  of  no  Act  that  could  deal  with  the  case, 
iut  I  believe  there  is  a  borough  by-law  which  could  be  put  into 
iperation.  See  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  tell  him  you  want  to 
jut  the  by-law  into  operation.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  go  to 
he  High  Court  to  get  an  injunction.  His  Worship  afterwards  said 
hat  the  applicant  had  better  go  to  the  Town  Clerk  and  call  his 
ittention  to  By-law  2  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council's  by-laws, 
md  say  that  he  and  his  fellow  tradesmen  wanted  protection. 

Proposed  Photographic  Exhibition. — A  meeting  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  was  called  for  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  by 
VIr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  editor  of  “  The  Photographic  Dealer,  with 
he  object  of  discussing  the  views  of  trade  houses  as  to  the  desira- 
fility  of  a  photographic  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  spring 
!>f  next  year.  Representatives  of  a  very  few  firms  only  attended 
he  meeting,  among  those  present  being  Messrs.  Bradford  (W.  Watson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.),  A.  Linstead  (Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  'Co.),  T.  K. 
Grant  (Lumiere  N.A.  Co.),  F.  E.  Greenwood  (Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.), 
'V*  J.  Ramsey  (Shew  and  Co.),  and  C.  J.  Miller  (Gevaert,  Ltd.). 
VIr.  Brookes  explained  that  he  had  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
trade  asking  for  their  views  as  to  an  exhibition,  and  in  response  had 


received  replies  from  twenty-three  firms,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  favourable  to  the  holding  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  would  be 
represented  in  it.  A  further  fifteen  firms  had  replied  that  they  would 
probably  take  space  in  the  exhibition  if  it  were  held,  whilst  several 
other  houses  had  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Brookes  further  announced  that  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
would  be  available  for  an  eight-days’  exhibition,  Saturday  to  Satur¬ 
day,  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  1910.  Some  little  discussion  took  place, 
and  one  or  two  questions  as  to  the  proposed  character  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  answered  by  iMr.  Brookes.  It  was  stated  that  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  is  to  advertise  the  exhibition  thoroughly  in  order 
to  attract,  not  only  photographic  dealers,  but  also  the  general  public, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  very  large  attendance  at  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall.  Plans  and 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Photographic  Exhibits  at  the  Brussels  1910  Exhibition. — On 
Thursday  in  last  week,  immediately  following  the  meeting  above 
reported,  a  small  gathering  of  the  photographic  trade  and  others 
interested  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  by 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphery,  who  was  unavoidably  pre 
vented  from  being  present.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  the  convener  of 
the  meeting,  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  photographic  trade  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  or  otherwise  of  acting  in  concert  as  regards  the  representation 
of  British  photographic  manufactures  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 
He  explained  the  assistance  which  the  new  Board  of  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  prepared  to  render  to  British  exhibitors,  details  of  which 
facilities  have  already  been  described  in  a  memorandum  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  published  in  the  “B.J.”  for  July  2.  The  discussion 
which  followed  centred  round  the  question  of  the  character  of  display 
admissible  in  a  collective  exhibit  of  British  firms.  Mr.  Child  Bayley, 
as  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  to  deal  with  photographic  exhibits,  said  that  exhibitors  were 
under  no  obligation  to  make  use  of  the  show-cases,  etc.,  offered  them 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  thought  that  any  stand  or  exhibit  of 
a  character  in  keeping  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  would  be  admissible.  Mr.  A.  Linstead,  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome, 
mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  stand  of  quite  classical  design 
submitted  by  his  firm  in  the  surgery  and  medical  section  had  been 
refused  as  of  unsuitable  design.  Several  other  speakers  laid  stress 
on  the  apparent  necessity  of  obtaining  a  general  statement  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  character  of  stand  that  would  be  acceptable 
for  the  collective  British  exhibit,  and  Mr.  Bayley,  speaking  for  the 
Commission,  thought  that  a  general  question  such  as  that  could  only 
be  answered  in  general  terms,  and  he  thought  the  only  course  open 
to  exhibitors  was  to  describe  definitely  the  proposed  stand  or  stall, 
when  a  definite  answer  would  be  given.  On  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
desiring  to  pass  a  resolution  arising  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Miller  (Gevaert,  Ltd.),  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore,  that  an  advisory  committee  be 
formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  as  regards  British  exhibits.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Humphery  for  his  hospitality  and  to  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  for  his 
services  brought  the  meeting  to  a  conclusion. 

Cameras  at  Council  Meetings. — Before  Mr.  Plowden  at  the 
Marylebone  Police  Court  last  week,  three  beadles  in  the  employment 
of  the  Paddington  Borough  appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  having  assaulted  Councillor  J.  F.  Wavcott. 

In  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Nonweiler  said  there  was  some  excitement 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paddington  Borough  Council  because  a 
member  had  put  his  fingers  to  his  nose  and  pointed  them  at  another 
member.  At  the  next  meeting  this  gentleman  was  called  upon  to 
apologise  before  the  minutes  were  confirmed,  and  during  the  scene 
which  ensued  Mr.  Wavcott  was  observed  to  be  holding  a  camera. 
Some  members  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  intended  snapshotting 
them,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Mayor.  Mr.  WaycOtt  was 
carried  out  of  the  Chamber  and  laid  on  his  back  in  the  lobby.  The 
Council  had  no  standing  order  or  regulation  to  order  the  ejection  of 
Mr.  Wavcott;  and  Mr.  Nonweiler  contended  that  Mr.  Wavcott  com¬ 
mitted  no  breach  of  order,  and  the  Mayor  could  not  order  him  to  be 
removed. 

Mr.  Wavcott  then  went  into  the  box  and  described  the  incident. 
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Immediately  after  prayers,  he  said,  an  alderman  suggested  to  the 
Mayor  that  that  was  a  fitting  opportunity  to  call  upon  another  mem 
her  to  apologise  for  putting  his  fingers  to  his  nose  at  the  previous 
meeting.  At  that  moment  the  witness  had  a  camera  in  his  hand,  it 
having  been  handed  to  him  about  a  minute  before.  The  Mayor’s 
attention  was  called  to  this,  and  in  a  very  severe  tone  of  voice  he 
told  the  witness  to  desist.  The  Mayor’s  tone  did  not,  in  the  wit¬ 
ness’s  opinion,  entitle  him  to  much  consideration,  and  he  refused  to 
desist  from  handling  the  camera,  stating  that  he  had  committed  no 
breach  of  decorum  and  order.  The  Mayor  then  ordered  the  wit¬ 
ness  to  withdraw,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  insisting  that  the 
Mayor  had  no  power  to  give  such  an  order.  The  Council  adjourned, 
end  after  an  interval  the  Mayor  again  ordered  the  witness  to  with¬ 
draw.  On  his  again  refusing  the  Mayor  called  on  the  beadles  to 
eject  him.  After  being  landed  on  his  back  at  the,  feet  of  the  police 
the  witness  shook  hands  with  the  beadles  and  invited  them  to  coriie 
and  have  a  drink.  (Laughter.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  witness  denied  having  pointed 
the  camera  at  the  Mayor,  but  admitted  telling  the  Mayor  that  he  had 
a  right  to  take  a  photograph  of  any  public  man  in  a  public  place, 
even  the  Mayor.  t 

Mr.  Plowden  said  no  reasonable  person  would  say  that  Mr.  Way- 
cott’s  proceedings  could  be  described  as  anything  less  than  frivolous 
and  unseemly.  No  doubt  Mr.  Waycott  felt  aggrieved  and  desired  to 
challenge  the  Mayor’s  conduct,  but  he  (Mr.  Plowden)  was  not  trying 
the  Mayor,  and  declined  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  the  order.  The  assault  was  admitted,  but  the  beadles, 
who  were  .there  to  keep  order,  only  carried  out  the  instructions  given 
them,  and  therefore  the  legal  justification  was  complete.  On  that 
ground,  and  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  Mayor’s  right  to 
give  the  order,  he  dismissed  the  summonses.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  proceedings  would  prove  a  warning  to  Mr.  Waycott. 

Gevaert  Papers. — An  announcement  of  interest  to  all  classes  ot 
photographers  is  that  to  the  effect  that  during  the  present  week  the 
printing  papers  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Gevaert  and  Co.,  Ant¬ 
werp,  are  being  placed  on  the  British  market  by  the  agency  firm  of 
Gevaert  Limited,  26  and  27,  Farringdon  Street,  Londonj  E.C., 
directed  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Miller,  known  to  the  photographic  trade 


Gevaert  Professional  Room  at  the  Dresden  Exhibition. 

by  his  managership  for  the  past  five  years  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.  Though  hitherto  not  known  in 
England,  the  name  of  Gevaert  is  recognised  all  over  the  Continent 
as  the  mark  of  excellence  in  photographic  printing  papers.  The 
parent  firm  was  founded  in  1894  by  its  present  director,  Mr.  L. 
Gevaert,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  has  developed 
most  rapidly,  having  now  a  factory  covering  an  area  of  45,000 
square  yards,  and  branch  offices  at  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Berlin, 
Milan,  Moscow,  and  Barcelona.  All  that  technical  knowledge  and 
organisation  can  do  has  been  applied  in  the  Gevaert  factory  to  the 
manufacture  of  papers  of  the  highest  grade.  The  standard  articles 
are  collodio-chloride,  bromide,  gaslight,  and  P.O.P.  papers.  These 


we  shall  report  on  in  due  course  in  these  pages,  but  meanwhile  the 
full  price  list  of  the  Gevaert  papers  may  be  applied  for.  It  is  sent 
free  from  26  and  27,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.  Professional  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries  have  long  been 
making  large  use  of  Gevaert  papers,  and  in  the  present  Dresden 
Exhibition  one  of  the  series  of  exhibits  devoted  to  the  firm’s  product 
is  composed  wholly  of  prints  by  leading  German  professional  workers. 

The  Speaight  Exhibition. — Professional  photographers  in  oon- 
rderable  numbers  assembled  at  Messrs.  Speaight’s  Galleries,  157, 
New  Bond  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening  in  last  week,  to  inspect 
the  portraits  of  Fair  (and  titled)  Children,  which  has  been  held  for 
some  two  months,  and  closes  to-morrow,  July  31.  Among  those  who 
signified  their  presence  by  card  or  in  writing  were :  Misses  E.  B. 
Aldridge,  Amy  Cassels,  Lena  Connell,  'Curtis  [Messrs.  Parker’s), 

.  J.  X.  de  Ferranti,  and  F.  W.  Dewsnap,  Macnaghten,  Mason,  Norman, 
Painter,  Smith,  Walter  Corin,  Tissier,  Messrs.  Basil,  George  Bell, 
J.  Bender  and  'Co.,  H.  Bentley,  F.  A.  Bridge.  George  E.  Brown 
/Editor  of  “The  British  Journal  of  Photography”),  Herbert  W. 
Busbridge,  Gordon  Chase,  J.  Chisholm  (Messrs.  Parker’s),  W.  Cole6, 
Harry  Cooper,  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  J.  G.  Cowley  (Hana  Studios, 
Ltd.),  Debenham,  Charles  F.  Dickinson,  C.  E.  Dixon,  Eastman  and 
Sons,  Edwards  and  Co.,  Alfred  Ellis  (Past  President  P.P.A.),  Charles 
F.  Emeny,  Chas.  H.  Fisher  (Sir  Joseph  Causton  and  Sons,  Ltd.), 
S.  H.  Fry,  E.  G.  Ganley  (Burnett  and  Ganiev),  Rodway  Gardner, 
William  Gill,  Gregg  Couper  and  Co.,  W.  E.  Gray,  John  B.  Harrison, 
Hearon  Bros.,  R.  Herman  (The  City  iStudio),  H.  Edmonds  Hull, 
W.  Illingworth,  Wilfrid  L.  Jenkins,  Louis  Langfier,  Louis  Langfier, 
jun.,  Alex.  Mackie  (Secretary  P.P.A.),  Maull  and  Fox,  Frank  Mills, 
John  Mills,  W.  Bevois  Parker  (Messrs.  Parker’s),  Will  Parsons, 
Plumtree  and  iStewart,  D.  Prodger,  H.  J.  Rigden,  Ralph  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  Edgar  iScamell,  'Scott’s  Studios,  Ltd.,  R.  Lang  Sims  (President 
P.P.A.),  Skillmann’s  Studios,  Henry  Spink  (Past  President  P.P.A.), 
Tanner  (Mills  and  Co.),  Herbert  Vandyk,  Frank  Wakefield.  H. 
Snowden  Ward  (Editor  of  “Photographic  Monthly”),  W.  H. 
West  and  Sons,  Frank  Wilkins,  Wilkins  and  Holyoake,  Window 
and  Grove,  and  Youell  (Mills  and  Co.). 

Letters  expressing  their  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present 
were  received  from  Messrs.  J.  C.  Burrows,  H.  Hawkings,  Lewis  R. 
Prothero,  C.  St.  John  Vaughan,  and  W.  Warrington. 

Letters  of  thanks  and  hopes  of  being  present  were  received  from 
Messrs.  Ernest  C.  Elliott  (Elliott  and  Fry),  Percy  W.  Marshall 
(Hensman  and  Marshall),  C.  H.  'Skillman  (Skillman’s  'Studios),  and 
R.  Fellows  Wilson. 

The  second  year  photography  pupils  of  the  L.C.C.  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  Queen  'Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Barclay,  visited  the  gallery  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Individual  photographers  who  were  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
21st  have  been  made  welcome  by  Messrs.  Speaight.  A  Pretoria 
reader  of  the  “  B.J.,”  Mr.  A.  L.  Gilham,  arriving  in  London  and 
securing  his  copy  of  last  week’s  “Journal,”  proceeded  to  157,  New 
Bond  Street,  to  inspect  the  portraiture. 

Light  refreshments  were  served  in  the  lounge,  and  an  interesting 
tour  was  spent  in  the  inspection  of  the  photographs,  and  of  the 
architectural  features  and  furnishing  of  the  beautiful  premises. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Lang  Sims  (President  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
R.  and  F.  W.  Speaight  for  the  opportunity  given  to  their  brother 
photographers  of  seeing  and  admiring  the  collection  of  work.  Mr. 
Sims  said  that  the  courtesy  was  one  which  all  those  present  would 
appreciate,  and  he  was  sure  that  any  of  them  who  had  the  opportunity 
would  reciprocate  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  work  shown  had  been  done  by  Mr.  R.  Speaight  j 
away  from  his  studio,  and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  portraiture  done  at  Bond  Street.  He  thought  that 
the  Speaight  Brothers  were  to  be  congratulated  on  having  organised 
an  exhibition  on  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which  other  art  collections 
were  shown  in  Bond  Street,  and  even  more  on  having  drawn  together 
a  large  number  of  their  confreres. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight,  in  briefly  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks 
on  the  part  of  his  brother  and  himself,  said  they  both  felt  pleased 
and  honoured  that  photographers  had  accepted  their  invitation.  He 
believed  it  was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  meeting,  ibut  he  hoped  h 
would  not  be  the  last. 
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Correspondence. 


V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  PEPPER  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  notice  on  page  470  of  June  18,  1909,  issue,  under 
the  title  of  “Local  Intensification,”  the  oft-repeated  powder  process 
is  given.  iMay  I  place  before  your  readers  something  a  little  fresher, 
which  was  once  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  is  now  free  for  anyone 
!to  use?  It  consists  of  a  sensitive  oil,  made  hard  by  the  addition  of 
some  resin.  The  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 1 


White  pepper  .  t  lb. 

Benzole  .  15  ozs. 


Filter  and  add,  say,  one  ounce  of  a  ten  per  cent,  gum  dammar  solu¬ 
tion  in  benzole.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  powder  should  adhere  more 
strongly,  a  little  indiarubber  solution  is  added.  This  is  essentially 
a  “  no  water  process,”  and  is  simplicity  itself  to  manipulate. 

If  the  solution  is  thinned  down  sufficiently,  five  minutes  in  the 
sun  or  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  the  shade  is  sufficient. 

Most  powders -take  too  heavily  and  cause  degraded  high-lights. 
Such  powders  require  grinding  with  gum  solution ;  drying  and  re¬ 
minding  they  will  then  be  found  to  powder  the  picture  clean. 

The  glass  plates  are  coated  by  hand  or  whirler,  and  dry  very 
rapidly.  This  process  is  -  especially  useful  for  cheap  magic  lantern 
ilide-making  or  the  intensification  of  negatives,  being  clear  as  water, 
simple  to  use,  and  absolutely  permanent. — Sincerely  yours, 

The  Globe  Hotel,  Fort,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  W.  W.  Wall. 

July  6,  1909. 

DIRECT  POSITIVES  FROM  ORIGINALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  an  article  in  your  valuable  journal  by  Mr.  D. 
Jarnegie  on  July  9  last,  a  reference  is  made  to  a  future  description 
>f  a  method  for  the  elimination  of  the  mediacy  of  the  camera  in  the 
lirect  reproduction  of  a  positive  from  an  original.  Now,  I  consider 
ny  design  (partially  patented)  to  be  the  right  and  simple  contrivance 
ior  that  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  mirror  mounted  on  a  copy-board, 
iidable  to  and  from  the  lens.  The  original  print  is  affixed  to  a 
arrier  near  the  lens.  The  mirror  and  original  are  turned  parallel 
o  one  another,  mirror  being  at  right  angles  to  the  lens.  By  bringing 
he  mirror  nearer  or  further  from  the  lens  the  size  of  the  resulting 
>icture  is  regulated.  Illumination  is  effected  from  behind  the  copy- 
tcard,  between  original  and  mirror.  I  am  preparing  specifications 
>f  further  improvements  to  the  patent,  and  will  supply  same  to 
oncerned  parties  on  request. — Yours  most  respectfully, 

1,  Henry  Place  (opposite  the  G.P.O.),  Dublin.  A.  Cohen. 

July  23,  1909. 


EXPOSURE  IN  COPYING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  noted  with  interest  your  article  on  “  Exposure 
a  'Copying.”  Surely  this  is  a  case  where  a  simple  mathematical 
xpression  would  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  tables  one  could  possibly 
onstruct.  The  following  is  the  whole  thing  in  less  than  a  nutshell :  — 

2  cl 

x  —  - - 

'ft  4“  A 

Then  d  is  the  distance  of  the  radiant  from  object  when  copying 
ame  size ;  n  the  scale ;  and  x  the  distance  of  radiant  for  any  scale 
f  enlargement  or  reduction.  Focal  length  does  not  enter  into  the 
xpression,  but,  of  course,  different  lenses  must  be  used  at  the  same 
perture  relative  to  their  principal  foci.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
luminant,  instead  of  moving  with  the  lens  on  its  back  focus,  rather 
lends  to  move  with  the  object;  for  the  greatest  value  x  can.  take  is 
Vice  d ,  even  when  our  object  is  a  mile  away.  In  fact,  the  formula 
how.s  at  a  glance  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a  table  of  general 
tility,  for  whatever  value  we  may  assign  to  d  for  convenience  in  copy- 


ing  same  size,  the  source  of  illumination  will  persist  in  getting  between 
the  lens  and  object,  both  when  n  becomes  either  very  large  or  small. 

29,  The  Green,  Richmond.  Charles  J.  Stokes. 

July  26,  1909. 

[We  believe  that  Mr.  -Stokes  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  source 
of  illumination  will  persist  in  getting  between  lens  and  object  when 
n  is  either  very  large  or  very  small ;  but  in  practical  copying  work 
a  very  big  range  of  scales  is  seldom  required,  and  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
the  standard  exposure  so  that  this  trouble  shall  not  occur  in  more 
than  a  few  exceptional  cases.  We  think  also  that  most  operators 
would  prefer  a  table  to  a  formula. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 

ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 

communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  London,  W.C. 

**•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

The  South  London  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  129,  Newington  Causeway,  London,  S. E. 
Photograph  of  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lady  Rachel  Hoivard. 

H.  Bell,  Grisnez  Vue,  East  Cliff,  Rye,  Sussex.  Photograph  of  an  old  man 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  Armada  Anchor  in  the  Gungardan  Battery 
at  Rye,  Sussex. 

Colouring  Postcards. — Can  you  tell  us  the  best  way  t-o  colour 
glassy  postcards  cheaply  and  effectively,  and  how  to  glaze  the 
cards  after  colouring  without  the  colours  running? — Markem. 

iSpecial  colours  for  the  purpose  are  sold  at  all  the  large  photo¬ 
graphic  warehouses.  The  “  Bertha  Colours,”  made  by  the  Van¬ 
guard  Company,  are  good.  The  colour  may  be  applied  to  glazed 
prints,  and  they  will  require  no  glazing  afterwards.  Messrs. 
Fallowfields  also  supply  suitable  colours. 

Diamidophenol. — It  would  be  a  boon  to  myself  and  mam'  others  if 
a  formula  for  a  soft-working  acid  diamidophenol  developer  was 
given  in  plain  English  measure.  I  have  read  your  article  thereon, 
but  have  failed  to  grasp  it  properly.— John  Ackroyd. 

In  English  measures  the  formula;  for  a  soft-working  developer 


are  as  follows  :  — 

Solution  S. 

Soda  sulphite  cryst .  II  ounces. 

Hydroquinone  .  1?  grains. 

Water  .  3£  ounces. 

Solution  B.B. 

10  per  cent,  potass,  bromide  solution  .  2  ounces. 

Bisulphite  liquor  (commercial  pure)  .  4  ounces. 

Developer. 

Solution  S  .  1  ounce. 

Diamidophenol  (dry)  .  8  grains. 

Solution  B.B .  24  drops. 

Water  .  8f  ounces. 


Richard  Payne. — See  reply  to  John  Ackroyd.  We  have  not  tried 
the  time  of  development  with  the  plates  you  mention ;  we  suggest 
that  it  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  do  sC. 

Paul  Lemaire. — 1.  Both  developers  will  give  equally  good  negatives, 
but  that  made  according  to  the  formula  will  not  keep  well.  2. 
We  cannot  say.  We  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

H.  A.  Mather. — Trapp  and  Co.,  89,  Chiswell  Street,  E.C.  ; 
Houghtons  Ltd.,  88-89,  High  Holborn ;  Marion  and  Co., 
22-23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  ;  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera 
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House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.  ;  and  Witt  and  Wesley,  Grove 
Road,  Tottenham,  N.  (2)  If  the  damage  is  anything  more  than  a 
good  sized  pinhole,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  make  a  glass  trans¬ 
parency  by  contact;  retouch  that,  and  from  it  prepare  a  new 
negative. 

Books. — Can  you  give  me  also  the  names  of  any  good  books  on 
studies  of  the  human  figure  or  figure  studies,  etc.,  and  their  prices, 
and  where  to  be  obtained,  as  I  am  anxious  to  take  up  that  branch 
particularly  ?— Pilatus. 

1.  “The  Human  Figure:  Its  Beauties  and  Defects,”  by  Ernst 
Briicke  (translated  by  the  late  Prof.  Anderson),  Grevel  and  Co., 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden — used  to  be  7s.  6d.,  but  we  think  a 
cheaper  edition  is  now  available.  2.  Hatton’s  “  Figure-drawing 
for  Art  Students,”  Chapman  and  Hall,  7s.  6d.  ;  an  excellent  and 
thoroughly  practical  work. 

Glazing  Prints. — Could  you  tell  me,  through  the  “B.J.,”  if  there 
is  any  other  way  to  enamel  cards  besides  putting  them  on  the 
slab  ?  Is  the  enclosed  done  in  this  way  where  there  are  many 
to  do? — J.  E.  P. 

A  polishing  medium  can  be  used,  such  as  those  given  in  the 
current  “Almanac,”  page  80‘3,  or  the  Vanguard  “  Lustralene.” 
This  will  give  a  considerable  gloss,  though  not  the  kind  of  glaze 
obtained  by  stripping.  The  latter  is  the  commercial  method.  The 
sample  you  enclose  is  undoubtedly  stripped,  the  sheets  of  cards, 
each  of  about  two  dozen,  being  treated  in  this  way. 

Prints  from  Aittochromes. — Where  am  I  able  to  buy  “  Uto  ”  paper 
for  colour  photography?  Is  there  any  method  of  printing  from 
Autochrome  plates  in  colours? — W.  A.  i'Maier  (Elmhurst,  L.I.,  New 
York  iState,  U.S.A.). 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  “  Uto  ”  paper  of  Dr.  Smith  is  not  on  the 
market  at  present.  The  method  of  preparing  paper  prints  from 
Autochromes  consists  in  making  three  colour-sensation  negatives 
from  the  Autochrome  by  contact  on  panchromatic  plates,  using  the 
suitable  light-filter  in  each  case.  From  this  set  of  negatives  com¬ 
posite  (colour)  prints  are  made  by  the  carbon  or  pinatype  processes. 

Blisters  on  Films. — Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  small  blisters 
on  the  enclosed  film? — Filmax. 

Blisters  can  be  caused  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  quite’  impossible 
to  tell  you  the  exact  cause  of  these,  but  it  looks  as  if  you  had 
applied  some  acid  bath  too  soon  after  an  alkaline  one.  If  you 
simply  develop,  fix  and  wash  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  take  care 
that  the  solutions  do  not  vary  greatly  in  temperature,  you  should 
have  no  trouble  at  all. 

Caricature  Portraits. — There  is  a  photographer  producing  post¬ 
cards  while  you  wait,  using  caricatures  for  the  figures.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  patent  about  it  that  would  prevent  me 
doing  the  same,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  infringe. — Alert. 

It  is  open  to  anyone  to  produce  caricature  portraits  in  the  well- 
known  way  directed  for  the  use  of  the  comic  caricature  backgrounds. 
We  think  it  very  unlikely  that  the  photographer  has  any  patent 
rights  in  a  method ;  certainly  he  can  have  none  in  the  idea. 

Ferrotype. — We  are  afraid  we  do  not  understand  your  difficulty. 
You  cannot  take  prints  off  ferrotype  plates.  One  positive  picture  is 
obtained  on  each  plate  by  development. 

H.  E.  W.  Upsher. — {I)  The  retouching  is  very  fair ;  a  little  over¬ 
done  perhaps.  (2)  We  advise  you  to  use  the  maker’s  formula. 

Copyright  Bluff. — Your  valued  opinion  on  the  following  will  be 
gratefully  received.  A  very  elaborate  monument  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  cemetery  here,  and  the  day  it  was  finished  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  town  photographed  it  for  postcards.  The  next 
day  I  photographed  it  with  the  same  end  in  view.  While  I  was 
taking  the  picture  the  other  man  saw  what  I  was  doing.  This 

morning  I  received  a  lawyer’s  letter  warning  me  that  Mr.  - 

had  made  a  photograph  of  the  monument  and  registered  it,  and 
that  if  I  published  photographs  of  it  immediate  proceedings  would 
be  taken  against  me  under  the  Copyright  Act  for  “  penalties, 
damages,  and  costs.  ”  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  is  not  a  proper  lawyer,  but  a  lawyer’s  clerk.  What  shall  I 
do?— J.  R.  C. 

Publish  your  pictures  as  you  intended  to  do,  for  no  one  can 
'  prevent  you.  The  fact  that  the  other  photographer  has  registered 


the  copyright  in  his  picture  makes  no  difference,  as  that  gives  him 
no  copyright  in  the  subject.  We  may  tell  you  that  the  man  who  has 
attempted  to  bluff  you,  by  pretending  to  be  a  solicitor,  has  acted 
illegally,  and  if  his  conduct  is  brought  before  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  he  will  probably  be  proceeded  against,  and  possibly  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

Chloride  of  Gold  from  Coin. — For  some  years  past  I  have  been 
making  my  own  chloride  of  gold,  using  half-sovereigns  or  sovereigns 
for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  this  to  a  friend  the  other  day,  he 
said  that  what  I  was  doing  was  illegal,  and  that  I  should  find  my¬ 
self  in  trouble  if  it  was  found  out.  Can  this  be  correct,  as  surely 
I  am  entitled  to  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  money? — Staffs. 

What  your  friend  tells  you  is  quite  correct.  It  is  illegal  to 
deface  or  destroy  current  coin  of  the  realm,  though  it  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  done  by  jewellers  and  others — so  far  as  gold  coin  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  also  by  photographers  who,  like  yourself,  make  their  own 
chloride  of  gold.  Although  the  thing  is  illegal,  we  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  prosecution  for  utilising  gold  coin  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Copyright. — Last  year  I  took  on  my  holiday  a  numher  of  nega 
tives  (half-plate  size)  of  haymaking  and  harvesting1  scenes  that1 
were  very  successful  and  some  of  them  of  exceptional  local  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  did  nothing  with  them  at  the  timq 
except  give  a  few  prints  away  to  friends.  Since  then  circum 
stances  have  changed  with  me,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
might  make  a  little  by  them  if  I  were  to  publish  them.  Wifi  yovj 
please  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  make  them  copyright  now  that  si 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since ‘they  were  taken — now  about  a  year.-1 
H.  H.  H. 

Certainly  you  can  register  the  copyright  in  the  pictures.  Then 
is  no  limit  as  to  the  time  within  which  registration  must  bj 
effected.  It  may  be  done — by  the  author  of  the  work — year 
afterwards. 

Master. — Some  four  years  ago  I  took  a  young  fellow  as  apprentice 
He  is  now  getting  troublesome  and  threatening  to  leave,  though  hi 
has  yet  another  year  to  serve,  which,  of  course,  will  be  th , 
most  valuable  one  to  me.  The  agreement,  I  may  mention,  wa 
not  a  stamped  one,  but  it  was  in  writing. — F.  0. 

If  the  indenture  was  not  stamped  it  is  not  binding,  either  o 
you  or  him.  He  has  been  merely  a  weekly  servant  all  the  while 
and  can  leave  when  he  likes  on  giving  a  week’s  notice. 


Ensign  Film  Competition. — Mr.  James  E.  Tyler,  North  Stree; 
Halstead,  Essex,  is  the  winner  of  the  “Ensign”  Roll  Film  Compet 
tion  for  July.  Houghtons  Limited  offer  a  three-guinea  camera  ever! 
month  for  the  best  negative  on  “  Ensign  ”  film.  The  entries  close  < 
the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form 
enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 

Guides  for  the  Holidays. — The  latest  additions  to  the  series 
handy  little  guide  books  published  by  the  Health  Resorts  Devek 
ment  Association  deal  with  the  towns  and  surrounding  districts 
Hitchin,  Lytham,  Sheringham,  and  Windermere,  and,  like  others 
the  series,  may  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  a  postcard  applicati- 
to  the  respective  Town  Clerks. 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  subje 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserU 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  p  ortion  of  the  paper.  _ ! 
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SUMMARY. 


Fraudulent  Supply  of  Photographs. — A  'Ca.se  of  considerable 
importance  to.  the  photographic  profession,  was  heard  at  Southamp¬ 
ton  last  week.  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.S.,  summoned  a  firm  of 
photographers  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  silver  prints  as  carbon 
photographs.  A  full  report  of  the  case  appears  on  page  612,  whilst 
in  an  editorial  article  on  page  606  we  draw  the  attention  of  our 
professional  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  case  should  apply  a  check 
to  the  fraudulent  supply  of  the  cheaper  class  of  photographic 
print  in  place  of  carbons  or  platinotypes.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too, 
that  the  case  will  remind  manufacturers  of  the  opportunity  for 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  less  reputable  photographers  created 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  explicitness  in  descriptive  terms  applied 
to  printing  papers  other  than  those  for  the  carbon  and  platinum 
processes. 

The  exhibition  of  results  by  the  Morgan  system  of  dry-mounting, 
fie.,  continues  open  until  to-morrow  week,  August  14.  Mr. 
Morgan,  Jun.  gives  daily  demonstrations  from  10.30  to  4.30. 
P.  609.) 

Mr.  Harold  Baker  in  the  current  issue  of  “Photographic  Scraps” 
iescribes  an  extra-rapid  method  of  developing  the.  Ilford  “Zenith” 
elates,  the  results  being  superior  to  those  obtained  in  the  longer 
time  by  the  usual  process.  (P.  609.) 

The  L.C.C.  school  of  photo-engraving  is  to  be  rebuilt,  the  London 
Oounty  Council  having  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  £20,000  for 
the  purpose.  (P.  614.) 

“Colour  Photography”  Supplement. 


Mr.  Colin  N.  Bennett  contributes  an  article  on  the  use  of  the 
separate  “  Thames  ”  plate  method  of  colour  photography,  in  which 
ie  describes  the  knack  of  registering  the  transparency  with  the 
screen-plate.  (P.  57.) 

M.  Monpillard  has  given  the  formulae  for  a  compensating  light- 
ilter  to  be  employed  when  using  limelight  as  the  illuminant  in 
)ho to -micro graph ic  work  on  the  Autochronie  plate.  (P.  61.) 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  adopting  a  lens  separation  when 
naking  stereoscopic  Autochromes  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on 
>age  59. 


The  use  of  flashlight  in  making  instantaneous  exposures  on  the 
vutochrome  plate  is  dealt  with  by  M.  H.  D’ Osmond.  (P.  60.) 

A  French  worker  has  recorded  his  method  of  working  the 
vutochrome.  plate  without  a  dark-room  whilst  on  tour.  (P.  60. } 
several  hints  on  the  manipulation  of  the  Autochrome  plate  are 
,iven  hv  correspondents  on  page  64. 

Be  W.  Scheffer  has  recently  published  some  notes  on  the  fine- 
' ess  which  is  necessary  in  screen-plates  to  be  viewed  under  various 
onditions.  (P.  62.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Judges  as  A  magistrate  has  been  called  upon  to 
Judges.  judge  a  photograph  of  a  baby.  The 

parent  objected  that  the  photographic  enlarger  tried  to  pass 
off  the  presentment  of  another  baby  upon  him.  “  Why,  it’s 
got  a  different  pinafore  on,  and  in  the  large  photo  the 
baby  is  sitting  on  a  mat,  while  my  baby  sat  on  a 
cushion,”  the  plaintiff  pleaded,  further  stigmatising  the 
enlarged  infant  as  “  cock-eyed,”  and  adding  “  Mine  ain’t.” 
It  must  have  been  a  flagrant  case  of  “  control  ” — an 
abortive  attempt  to  foist  art  in  lieu  of  photography  upon 
an  unready  public.  The  magistrate  urged  that  some 
licence  should  be  allowed  to  the  artist ;  but  the  outraged 
parent  considered  that  cock-eyes  were  no  artistic  advance 
upon  the  “  straight  ”  condition  of  the  original.  He  was 
told  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  nevertheless,  especially  as  it 
was  not  a  first-class  advertisement  for  the  photographer. 
Evidently  the  magistrate  does  not  know  what  constitutes 
a  good  advertisement  in  latter-day  portraiture.  The  fond 
father  promised  to  give  the  photographer  an  advertisement 
when  he  met  him. 

*  *  * 

Cutting  In  reviewing  a  book  on  stereoscopy 

Stereo  Prints,  lately,  we  remarked  that  by  printing 
direct  from  the  original  negative,  and 
then  cutting  and  reversing  the  prints,  we  obtained  more 
even  results,  and  got  through  the  work  more  quickly  than 
by  using  a  reversing  frame  and  printing  the  two  pictures  iu 
succession  in  their  right  positions  on  one  piece  of  paper. 
A  correspondent  takes  exception  to  this,  but  has  apparently 
misread  our  statement  altogether.  He  advocates,  so  far 
as  we  understand  him,  cutting  the  negative  and  transposing 
the  two  halves  before  printing,  which  is  naturally  one  of 
the  quickest  ways  of  working,  but  one  not  referred  to  in 
our  review  as  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  book.  Our 
correspondent  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  method  of  cutting 
and  trimming  the  print  as  not  only  obsolete,  but  untrue, 
and  also  as  “  an  operation  using  more  material  than  is 
necessary,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  away  as 
waste.”  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  trimming  does  not 
waste  any  more  material  than  does  the  masking,  which  is 
necessary  by  the  other  method,  and  it  enables  us  to  utilise 
mounts  and  borders  of  any  colour.  The  method  of  cutting 
the  negative  is,  however,  a  very  useful  one,  and  if  film 
negatives  are  used  and  trimmed  down,  we  can  produce 
prints  with  dark  borders  that  give  a  very  good  effect.  As 
regards  truth  of  effect,  this  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  mode  of  printing.  If  we  cut  the  prints  we  must  trim 
them  properly,  and  if  we  cut  the  negatives  we  must  mask 
them  properly.  A  certain  amount  of  adjustment  is  gener¬ 
ally  necessary  if  the  lens  separation  is  fixed,  though  with 
an  adjustable  separation  we  can,  of  course,  arrange  every¬ 
thing  perfectly  on  the  focussing-screen. 
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fVSodes  in  Fashion  and  the  dry-mounting  process 

EWIounts.  having  displaced  the  solid,  stiff  mount  to 

a  large  extent,  there  must  be  large  quantities  of  such  mounts 
which  are  so  much  dead  stock  to  photographers  until 
fashion  changes  again.  We  know  of  one  firm,  and  not  a 
very  big  one,  which  some  time  ago  had  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  wood  mounts,  but  has  used  nothing  but  paper 
during  the  last  year  in  order  not  to  lose  prestige  or  fall 
behind  rivals.  Many  stiff  mounts,  if  not  more  than  eight- 
sheet  thickness,  could  be  used  up  by  having  a  harmonising 
paper  folder  and  tissue  stuck  on  them.  They  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pushed  as  most  serviceable,  for,  after  all,  the 
paper  mount  must  be  framed,  or  kept  in  a  portfolio. 
The  latest  mount,  so-called  “  the  booklet,”  consisting  of 
mount  with  flap  and  tissue  stuck  on  the  top  and  tied  with 
.■silk  ribbon,  with  artistic  head,  embossed  on  the  centre, 
is  very  popular,  and  for  the  best  work  may  displace  the 
mount  in  the  more  usual  folder.  The  flexible  vellum  has 
long  passed  the  height  of  its  popularity,  whilst  the  rather 
vulgar  six-sheet  plate-marked  vellum  surface  mounts,  with 
fancy  brown  lithographed  design,  that  ran  through  1908, 
have,  we  think,  had  their  day.  From  inquiries  we  find 
that  the  “  Cosway  M'ount,”  consisting  of  card  printed  with 
imitation  engraving  border  to  the  edges,  is  very  popular 
with  a  cheaper  class  of  customer. 

*  *  * 


Some  Current  Fancy  plate-marks  show  no  signs  of 
Styles  In  dying  out,  though  we  think  the  worst 

Qf  prjn£ej  anc[  embossed  borders  have 
been  seen.  The  oval  shape  and  the  panel  is  dying,  whilst 
the  circle,  that  was  all  conquering  three  years  ago,  is  dead. 
Everything  considered,  we  think  the  general  trend  is  a 
recurrence  to  the  simple  style  of  mount.  The  gld-time 
square  cabinet  is  the  principal  shape,  whilst  in  stiff 
mounts  the  white  is  regaining  its  popularity,  though  the 
very  beautiful  combinations  possible  by  the  use  of  tinted 
mount  and  tint  are  likely  to  be  most  used  for  the  best  work. 
It  is  rather  peculiar  to  note  that  in  the  old  days  of  the 
album  mount  dark  Bristols  were  used  for  the  best  mounts. 
As  the  flexible  mount  has  rendered  useless  big  stocks  of 
large  stiff  cards,  so  did  the  latter  turn  the  small  blank 
and  brown  gold  edged  and  gold  blocked  mounts  into  use¬ 
less  lumber.  Since  these  were  ordered  in  great  quantities 
at  a  time,  for  only  one  mount  was  used  for  all  cartes, 
one  for  cabinets,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  interesting  to  peep 
into  the  stockrooms  of  half-a-dozen  establishments  with  a 
pedigree.  It  is  thankless  work  prophesying,  but  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  there  will  for  many  years  be  no  recur¬ 
rence  to  this  style.  From  the  ever  and  rapid  changing 
mounts  of  the  present  day  it  is  certainly  sound  advice  to 
■order  in  small  quantities  only.  Many  varieties,  designs, 
and  outside  sizes  are,  however,  a  snare,  being  a  bother  and 
constant  source  of  worry,  friction,  and  mistakes  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

*  *  * 


As  evidencing  the  phenomenally  rapid 
growth  of  the  cinematograph  trade 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  list  published  in  the  current  number 
of  our  contemporary,  “  The  Kinematograph  and  Lantern 
Weekly  ”  of  the  periodicals  relating  to  the  trade  published 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These  number  almost  a 
score,  and  come  from  such  distant  parts  of  the  globe  as 
New  York,  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Budapest.  The 
cinematograph,  as  a  means  of  popular  entertainment,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  reached  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  shows  no  signs  of  diminution,  and  with  the  possible 
introduction  of  natural  colours  by  a  photographic  process 
into  the  pictures  it  would  seem  that  for  some  years  yet 
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animated  pictures  will  continue  to  be  a  staple  form  of 
popular  entertainment. 

*  *  * 


A  Souvenir  We  have  received  from  the  Italian 
Photographic  Society,  50,  Via  Degli 
Alfani,  Florence,  the  illustrated  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  souvenir  volume  dealing  with  Messina  and 
Beggio,  which  that  body  is  shortly  publishing  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  disaster  of  last  year.  The  volume  is  to  run  to  300 
pages,  the  text  matter  being  in  Italian,  French,  English, 
and  German.  There  are  to  be  over  550  illustrations,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  the  relief  of  those 
rendered  orphans  in  the  disaster,  a  project  which  has  the 
patronage  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy.  The  price  of  the 
volume,  unbound,  is  10  lire ;  bound,  15  lire. 


FRAUD  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  “  CARBON 
PHOTOGRAPHS.” 

A  case  of  considerable  importance  to  all  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  reputable  professional  photography  was  heard 
at  the  Southampton  Police  Court  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
It  concerned  the  supply,  by  a  Southampton  firm,  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  which  were  advertised  and  invoiced  as 
carbons,  but  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  form  of  silver 
print.  The  Police  Court  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in 
another  column,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
detail  at  length  here  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Briefly 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  summons  was  taken  out  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.S.,  secretary  of  the  Southampton 
Camera  Club,  against  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Co.,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  photographs  supplied  to  Mr.  Kimber  in  fulfilment 
of  an  order  which  he  gave  the  defendant  firm,  as  the  result 
of  seeing  their  advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  in  March 
last.  The  advertisement  ran  as  follows:  — 

WANTED,  all  ladies  and  gents  to  inspect  our  liigh- 
class  studies ;  carbon  cabinets  2s.  6d.  per  half- 
dozen,  usual  price  30s.  For  six  days  only. — Free¬ 
man  and  Co.,  ai’tists,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  in  the  photographic  busines; 
that  such  an  advertisement  professes  to  give  at  a  low  pricf 
the  carbon  prints  which  are  usually  supplied  by  high-clas 
professional  photographers  at  prices  frequently  comparab! 
with  the  30s.  per  half-dozen  cited  by  the  advertisers.  I 
execution  of  Mr.  Kimber’s  order  there  was  supplied 
him,  however,  not  carbon  or  pigment  prints,  but  tone 
P.O.P.’s  of  the  so-called  carbon  surface.  As  will  be  see  ; 
from  the  Police  Court  proceedings,  the  defendan 
described  these  prints  as  carbons  on  their  invoices,  an 
the  supply  of  them  therefore  brought  them  within  the  Meij 
chandise  Marks  Act  of  1887,  under  which  it  is  unlawful  t 
apply  a  false  trade  description  to  goods  supplied. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor  in  the  cour? 
of  his  remarks,  the  question  involved  in  the  case  was  n< 
whether  the  carbon-surface  silver  prints  were  equal  i 
appearance  or  permanency  to  a  genuine  carbon  print.  T1 
customer  gave  the  order  on  the  assumption  that  he  woul 
obtain  genuine  carbon  prints,  and  therefore  he  was  entitkj 
to  receive  them.  The  defendants  put  in  a  formal  plea 
“  guilty  ”  to  the  charge,  and  through  their  solicitor  mat 
sundry  excuses  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  intention 
defraud.  A  fine  of  5s.  was  imposed  in  each  of  two  disfin 
charges,  together  with  costs,  which  the  plaintiff  agreed 
accept  at  three  guineas,  making  £3  13s.  in  all. 

We  are  able  to  supplement  the  report  of  the  proceedin 
by  some  additional  particulars.  It  will  be  noticed  th 
there  were  two  summonses  :  one  with  regard  to  the  advfj 
tisement  and  the  other  with  respect  to  the  actual  prnj 
delivered.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  defendants  h 
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not  acted  with  that  ’cuteness  one  would  expect,  for  the 
receipt  given  to  Mr.  Kimber  for  the  amount  paid  set  forth 
that  it  was  for  “  six  cabinet  carbons  ” ;  thus  there  was  a 
fatal  definiteness  in  the  contract  which  in  itself  nullified  a 
statement  made  by  the  defendants  by  letter  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Kimber’s  complaint  that  the  prints  delivered  were  not  by 
the  carbon  process,  that  the  prints  supplied  were  as 
ordered,  and  were  “  carbon  matt  ”  prints.  This  admission 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  carbon  print  and 
a  carbon-surface  print,  however,  did  not  come  out  in  Court, 
and  the  defendants’  advocate  made  the  most  he  could  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  common  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  carbon  ”  to  describe  the  surface  and  appearance  of 
prints  on  certain  papers  which  otherwise  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  carbon  process.  In  a  quit©  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  magistrate,  he  represented  that  his  client  was  him¬ 
self  deceived.  He  had  bought  the  paper  as  carbon  paper, 
and  had  therefore  described  his  prints  as  carbon  prints. 
This  was  the  only  shred  of  an  excuse  possible ;  but  it  was 
unavailing,  for  although  the  prosecuting  solicitor  expressly 
stated  that  the  prosecution  was  satisfied  with  the  plea  of 
guilty,  and  did  not  ask  for  a  fine,  the  magistrates  imposed  a 
fine  of  5s.  in  each  case,  thus  showing  inferentially  that  they 
regarded  the  matter  as  something  more  than  the  innocent 
mistake  of  a  guileless  photographer. 

Although  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  form  of  print 
has  constituted  a  form  of  disreputable  competition  of  which 
professional  photographers  of  standing  have  long  com¬ 
plained,  there  has  never  been,  so  far  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  a  case  in  which  such  fraudulent  practice  has 
been  brought  to  book,  even  in  a  police  court.  It  will  be 
remembered,  perhaps,,  that  some  years  ago  the  “  Daily 
Telegraph  ”  made  sweeping  accusations  against  photo¬ 
graphers  in  general  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  among  them  to  supply  bromide  prints  for  platino- 
types,  and  though  on  behalf  of  the  profession  generally 
such  a  charge  was  at  that  time  keenly  repudiated,  and  may 
still  be  repudiated,  yet  the  growth  of  the  cheaper  class  of 
business  during  the  last  few  years  has,  we  fear,  led  to 
such  an  accusation  being  more  justifiable  at  the  present 
:ime  than  when  our  contemporary  wrote  its  article  in  1901. 
We  are  not  writing  now  of  photographic  studios  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  commanding  reasonably  good  prices,  for  to  these 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
imployed  in  making  a  silver  and  a  platinum  print  respec¬ 
tively  does  not  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
he  finished  article  which  it  does  in  the  case  of  many  firms 
vho  are  now  offering  photographs  to  the  public  at  almost 
ncredible  prices.  So  long  as  this  cheap  business  is  done 
t>n  lines  which  may  be  legally  defensible,  if  morally  dis¬ 
creditable,  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  better-class  photo¬ 
grapher  is  possible  other  than  to  convince  the  public  of 
he  superiority  of  his  own  work  and  of  the  better  conditions 
mder  which  his  assistants  are  employed.  But  when  it  comes 
k>  resorting  to  fraudulent  methods,  such  as  the  substitution 
iff  an  admittedly  cheaper  class  of  print  for  a  carbon  or 
olatinotype,  there  is  every  reason  to  visit  the  offenders  with 
he  penalties  of  the  law.  All  photographers,  therefore, 
vho  have  at  heart  the  status  of  the  profession  will  applaud 
he  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Kimber  in  taking  this  case  into 
ourt.  It  constitutes  a  precedent  which,  we  hope,  will 
wt  be  forgotten  by  all  those  who  may  have  similar  illegiti- 
nate  conditions  to  face,  and  from  what  we  can  hear  a  good 
leal  of  this  kind  of  substitution  is  being  practised.  We 
>elieve  it  is  not  altogether  unknown  among  those  firms 
vho  do  printing  for  photographers  for  printing  orders  in 
iromide  to  be  received  with  the  shameless  request  that 
a  good  job  may  be  made  of  them,”  as  it  is  proposed  to 
ell  them  as  platinotypes.  The  absence  of  actual  conviction 
mder  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  perhaps  led  such 
>ersons  to  suppose  that  they  can  indulge  in  this  practice 


with  impunity,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that  the  case 
which  has  just  been  heard  at  Southampton  may  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  proving  to  this  kind  of  trader  that  he  is 
jeopardising  what  reputation  he  may  have  by  offering  for 
sale  such  fraudulent  substitutes  for  genuine  articles. 

There  is  a  matter  arising  from  this  case  that  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  manufacturers  of  some  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  and  that  is  the  very  loose  application  of 
the  terms  used  to  describe  their  qualities.  From  the  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  defendant,  through  his  solicitor, 
stated  that  he  bought  the  paper  which  he  used  as  carbon 
paper,  and  thereupon  described  his  prints  as  carbon  prints, 
and  in  proof  thereof  he  held  up  a  box  inscribed  in  print 
large  enough  to  be  read  all  over  the  court :  “  So-and-So’s 
Carbon,”  and  it  required  somewhat  careful  examination 
of  the  box  to  discover  that  what  appeared  as  a  decorative 
monogram  contained  the  letters  “P.O.P.”  To  a  bench  of 
magistrates,  none  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  photo¬ 
graphic  matters,  this  exhibit  might  have  lent  colour  to 
the  excuse  put  forth.  All  who  do  practise  photography 
quite  understand  the  sense  in  which  the  expression 
“  carbon  ”  is  used  as  merely  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
surface,  but  with  this  want  of  explicitness  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  convince  laymen  that  the  word  “  surface  ” 
was  presumed  to  be  expressed.  In  legal  proceedings  of 
this  kind  the  prosecutor  has  to  state  his  case  and  support 
it  by  evidence,  and  after  his  case  is  closed  he  can  produce 
no  further  evidence.  The  defendant  then  has  his  turn. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  prosecution  to 
anticipate  the  defence  and  meet  it  in  advance.  In 
this  particular  case  it  was  anticipated  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  would  rely  upon  the  defence  that  actually  was 
used  as  his  excuse.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association,  who,  with  a  representative 
of  the  Autotype  Company,  was  to  have  given  evidence, 
informs  us  that  in  getting  up  his  evidence  he  started 
with  the  idea  that  he  could  show  positively  that 
all  manufacturers  of  paper  used  the  word  “  surface  ”  in 
describing  the  surface  of  their  paper ;  but  on  investigation 
he  found  the  word  frequently  dropped — almost  more  often 
than  not.  This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  affect  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  no  one  practising  photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  deceived  by  such  expressions  as  platino- 
bromide  or  carbon  P.O.P. ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  these 
or  similar  terms  are  applied  outside  the  photographic 
circle,  and  the  repetition  of  them  may  become  the  cover 
for  fraud  of  a  most  despicable  kind.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  any  manufacturer  would  knowingly 
choose  a  descriptive  expression  that  could  be  misused,  for 
British  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials  as  a  rule 
stand  high  in  the  scale  of  commercial  morality ;  but  here 
is  a  concrete  instance  of  a  term  that  has  an  esoteric  and 
an  exoteric  meaning  actually  used  to  deceive  the  public. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  those  who  have  made 
their  manufactures  known  under  descriptions  to  which 
these  comments  apply  to  alter  their  nomenclature,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  them  to  see  that  in  future  issues  of 
descriptive  matter,  labels,  etc.,  there  is  sufficient  explicit¬ 
ness  to  render  impossible  such  an  absurd  excuse  as  that 
seriously  made  by  the  Southampton  photographer. 


Fifty  Years  of  Pharmacy. — We  have  to  congratulate  our  con¬ 
temporary,  the  “Chemist  and  Druggist.”  on  the  production  of 
its  jubilee  and  summer  issue.  The  publication  is  a.  massive  volume 
of  text  and  advertisements,  with  which  is  presented  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue  of  the  “Chemist  and  Druggist” 
as  a  monthlv  trade  circular  in  September.  1859  The  long  and 
intimate  connection  of  the  “Chemist  and  Druggist”  with  the  drug 
trade  is  suitably  emphasised  by  a  history  of  the  journal  and  some 
very  interesting  biographical  notes  of  persons  in  the  trade.  We 
felicitate  our  contemporary  on  finding  itself  in  a  state  of  such 
robust  health  after  fifty  years  of  strenuous  life. 
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LARGE  DIRECT  NEGATIVES  WITH  MEDIUM- 

SIZE  CAMERAS. 


It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  professional  photographers  to  find 
Themselves  called  upon  to  produce  a  photograph  of  a  larger, 
possibly  much  larger,  size  than  the  apparatus  at  command  will 
permit  of.  The  camera  may  not  be  large  enough,  and  even  if 
:it  were  there  may  not  be  a  lens  available  that  would  cover 
the  necessary  size  picture.  How,  then,  is  the  work  to  be 
'done?  Dne  way  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  would  be 
To  take  a  small  negative  and  make  an  enlargement  from  it. 
Hut  it  may  happen  that  if  that  were  done  the  small  negative 
would  not  include  all  the  subject  that  is  necessary  either  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  The  subject  may  be>  a  factory, 
or  a  landscape  for  that  matter,  and  the  distance  from  which 
the  camera  can  be  placed  from  it  will  not  permit  of  the  whole  of 
The  subject  being  included  even  if  a  very  wide  angle  lens 
is  employed.  Under  these  conditions  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  negatives  piecemeal  and  combine  them 
afterwards.  This  would  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  very 
difficult  job  to  undertake,  but  it  is  really  not  so  in  practice. 
Suppose  the  picture  required  is  18  x  11,  or,  may  be,  15  x  7,  and 
The  only  cameras  and  lenses  available  are  12  x  10  or  whole- 
plate  respectively.  With  either  of  the  above  sizes  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  two  negatives  that  can  be  combined  into  one 
afterwards.  Still  larger  sizes  may  be  obtained  by  taking  more 
negatives,  but  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  two  ;  more  may 
be  combined  on  the  same  principle,  and  various  ways  of  doing 
this  class  of  work  have  been  given  at  different  times  in  the 
“Journal.”  The  one,  however,  now  to  be  described  differs 
somewhat  from  these,  inasmuch  as  paper  is  the  medium  em 
■ployed  for  the  negatives.  At  the  present  time  rapid  bromide 
■papers  are  on  the  market,  and  these,  though  slower  than  rapid 
■plates,  are  sensitive  enough  for  our  present  purpose — under  most 
conditions.  Objection  may  be  raised  against  paper  negatives 
on  account  of  the  grain  of  the  paper  showing  in  the  prints, 
but  the  objection  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  loss  of  fine 
detail  is  less  conspicuous  than  when  enlargements  are  made 
on  bromide  paper  from  small  negatives,  and  it  is  this  that  I 
have  under  present  consideration,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
results  are  required  for  commercial  purposes'— process  blocks, 
collotypes,  etc.,  for  show-cards,  catalogue  illustrations,  or  the 
like. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: — If  the  paper  is  bought  in  cut 
pieces  it  will  probably  lie  quite  flat  when  put  into  the  dark 
'slides,  with  simply  a  piece  of  glass  at  the  back  to  press  it  close 
in  contact  with  the  rabbet  of  the  slide.  If  it  lias  a  tendency 
to  curl,  glass  plates,  free  from  air-bells  and  perfectly  clean, 
are  put  into  the  slides  first,  and  the  paper  pressed  in  contact 
with  them  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  the  largest  size  is  required,  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  paper  must  be  placed  vertically  in  the  slide. 
The  slide,  or  slides,  being  filled  the  camera  should  be  planted 
firmly  and  perfectly  level  before  the  centre  of  the  subject ;  here 
a  spirit-level  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  on  no  account  must  the  position  of  the  camera  be  altered, 
however  many  negatives  have  to  be  taken.  The  image  is  then 
gauged  and  focussed  on  one-half  of  the  subject  so  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  about  an  inch  or  so  of  the  other  half,  and  the  exposure 
made.  The  camera  is  then  rotated  on  its  axis  by  loosening  the 
•camera-screw,  so  as  to  include  about  an  inch  of  the  subject  in 
the  first  negative  in  the  second  exposure.  The  two  exposures, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  should  be  as  even  as  possible.  The 
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development  ’of  the  two  negatives,  if  possible,  should  be  done 
in  the  same  dish.  If  not,  it  is  best  done  in  two  dishes  placed 
side  by  side  so  as  the  easier  to  get  the  two  negatives  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  density,  which  latter  must  be  judged 
of  by  looking  through  and  not  down  upon  them.  The  negatives 
must  be  made  somewhat  dense,  as  the  grain  of  the  paper  will  then 
be  less  noticeable  in  the  print.  A  full  exposure  should  be  given, 
but  no  more,  as  over-exposure  would  lead  to  flatness,  and  add 
to  the  granulation  of  the  paper.  The  negatives  are  then  fixed 
and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  and  dried  flat  between  blotting- 
paper.  In  taking  the  negatives  it  is  advisable  to  expose  in 
duplicate,  and  when  that  is  done  it  is  best  to  develop  the  two 
in  one  slide  together,  as  then  there  is  a  better  opportunity  of 
getting  uniformity  in  the  pair. 

The  negatives — two  or  more — having  been  obtained,  the  next 
thing  is  to  combine  them  into  one  so  as  to  print  on  a  single 
piece  of  paper.  A  piece  of  glass  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the 
combined  negative  is  to  be  is  cleaned,  placed  on  the  retouch¬ 
ing-desk,  and  one  of  the  negatives  (in  the  rough) — we  here 
assume  that  only  two  are  to  be  combined,  though  any  number 
may  be  in  the  same  way— is  taken  and  adjusted  on  one  half 
of  the  plate  and  secured  in  position  with  a  few  touches  of  india- 
rubber  cycle  cement.  The  other  negative  is  similarly  secured 
in  its  position,  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  two  negatives 
serving  as  a  register  for  accuracy.  When  the  cement  has  be¬ 
come  quite  firm  a  sharp  trimming-knife  or  a  keen-edged  pen¬ 
knife  is  taken  and  the  two  overlapping  edges  cut  through  to 
the  glass  with  one  cut  and  the  detached  portions  removed.  In 
making  the  cut  it  is  well  that  it  should  not  be  in  a  formal 
straight  line,  but  taken  through  unimportant  parts  of  the 
picture,  as  round  the  margins  of  buildings  or  through  or  about 
trees. 

The  combined  negative  is  now  ready  for  printing.  Should 
the  edges  of  the  negatives  at  the  junctions  show  a  tendency  to 
curl  away  from  the  glass  a  touch  or  two  of  the  cycle  cement 
will  hold  them  down.  Of  course,  the  negatives  can  be  taken 
off  the  glass  and  be  fixed  to  it  again  with  any  mountant ;  but 
that  is  not  advisable,  as  any  aqueous  cement  will  cause  an 
expansion  of  the  paper,  and  perhaps  unequally,  so  that  ai 
accurate  juncture  will  not  again  be  obtained.  Some  cycl 
cements  have  but  little  colour,  and  if  in  attaching  the  negative 
to  the  glass  it  is  but  sparingly  used  its  colour,  if  applied  on] 
to  the  denser  portions  of  the  picture,  will  not  show  in  th 
prints.  When  the  combined  negative  is  finished,  if  one  of  it  I 
components  is  seen  to  be  thinner  than  the  other,  the  bad 
of  the  glass  of  that  one  may  be  coated  with  matt  varnish  o 
with  mineral  paper.  Clouds  can,  of  course,  be  introduced  n 
the  negative  by  stumping  plumbago  on  the  paper  in  the  usua 
way.  This,  if  judiciously  done,  will  hide  the  juncture  in  th 
sky  portion  of  the  picture. 

Prints  made  from  bromide  paper  negatives  show  but  littl 
or  no  granularity.  The  printing  is  slow,  but  that  is  of  littl 
moment,  for,  as  a  rule,  pnly  a  few  prints  of  such  subjects  a 
we  have  in  mind  are  required.  If  many  are  wanted  they  ma 
quickly  be  produced  by  printing  on  bromide  paper  or  gasligl 
paper.  If  the  negative  be  made  transparent  with  wax,  paraffir 
castor  oil,  or  the  like,  it  will  print  quicker;  but  it  is  a  curior 
fact  that  when  that  is  done  the  granularity  of  the  paper  beconn 
more  pronounced  than  when  it  is  left  in  its  original  condition 

F.  P.  Renter. 


now  be  obtained  from  Lewis  Lloyd,  The  Hollies,  Church  Roa- 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 
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THE  MORGAN  SYSTEM  OF  DRY-MOUNTING. 


Vs  already  announced  in  our  two  last  issues,  there  is  now  being 
leld  in  the  “Little  Gallery”  at  the  Offices  of  the  “British 
rournal  ”  an  exhibition  of  the  results  obtainable  by  the  method 
>f  combined  dry-mounting,  embossing,  and  blocking,  invented 
;ome  year  or  so  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan.  The  details 
>f  this  system  of  preparing  mounted  portrait  prints  have  been 
lescribed  in  past  issues  of  the  “Journal,”  since  when  certain 
urther  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process,  which,  as 
low  available,  is  adjustable  to  the  most  varied  conditions  of 
he  business  of  a  professional  studio.  Although  the  best  method 
)f  forming  an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process  is  to  witness 
he  demonstration  which  the  late  Mr.  Morgan’s  son  is  now  giving 
it  the  exhibition,  some  few  words  require  to  be  said  as  to  the 
acilities  provided  by  the  process. 

The  Morgan  system  is  based  on  the  use  of,  first,  an  adhesive 
naterial  which,  under  hot  pressure,  cements  the  print  to  the 
nount,  and,  secondly,  of  a  specially  designed  mounting  folder. 
Phis  consists  of  a  pair  of  metal  plates  hinged  together.  One  of 
hem  is  provided  with  a  die  in  which  the  design  for  the  surround 
f  a  mount  is  engraved,  the  opposite  plate  having  on  it  a  matrix 
egistered  with  the  die  and  providing  the  necessary  pressure  when 
he  hinged  folder  is  placed  in  the  dry-mounting  press.  The  one 
date  of  the  folder  is  further  provided  with  a  stop  adjustable 
a  two  directions  with  the  mount,  so  that  a  folder  which  is  pro- 
ided  with  a  die  suitable,  say,  for  cabinet  prints,  may  be  used 
or  all  sizes  of  mounts  up  to  16  x  12  or  18  x  12  inches,  and  can 
>e  instantly  set  so  that  any  series  of  mounts  of  a  given  size 
aay  be  immediately  placed  on  the  folder  in  correct  registration 
or  a  given  position  of  the  print  upon  it. 

The  design  of  the  dies,  too,  in  all  cases  is  suited  for  both 
quare  and  oval  prints,  so  that  at  the  one  expense  of  35s., 
ffiich  is  the  cost  of  a  folder  complete  with  die,  matrix,  and 
djustahle  stops,  the  photographer  is  in  the  position  to  turn 
ut  mounted  prints  of  quite  a  series  of  different  sizes.  Any 
umber  of  different  folders  may  be  used  in  the  press,  so  that 


the  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  in  this  way  allows  of  considerable 
variety  in  the  output  of  a  studio. 

The  operation  of  mounting,  embossing,  and  blocking  is  as 
follows  :  The  metal  folder  is  first  placed  in  the  press  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  become  warm,  is  then  removed  and  opened 
out,  and  the  print  laid,  face  down,  in  position  on  the  die. 
The  stops  having  been  adjusted  for  the  correct  position  of  the 
mount,  the  latter  is  pushed  against  them  and  brought  down  upon 
the  print,  which  is  thus  pressed  between  the  die  and  the  mount 
and  held  in  position.  The  upper  half  of  the  folder  is  then 
brought  down  on  both  mount  and  print,  and  the  whole  pushed 
into  the  press  and  given  a  hot  pressure  of  about  four  seconds’ 
duration.  The  result  is  a  neat  design  in  relief  around  the  print, 
a  perfect  mounting  oi  the  latter  on  the  board,  and  also,  if  means 
have  been  taken,  an  embossed  marking  of  the  photographer’s 
name  on  the  mount,  these  three  operations  being  produced  by 
the  single  pressure. 

The  process  is  also  amenable  to  the  application  of  a  pasted-on 
tint  surrounding  the  print.  In  producing  this  effect  the  print 
is  laid  face  down  on  the  die,  the  tinted  paper  laid  face  down 
upon  it,  and  the  mount  over  all,  a  single  hot  pressure  then  serv¬ 
ing  to  cement  the  print  to  the  tinted  paper  and  the  latter  to 
the  mount,  together  with  the  production  of  a  plate-mark  around 
the  tinted  border.  These  operations,  difficult  to  describe  ade¬ 
quately  in  print,  are  performed  with  swiftness  and  certainty 
by  the  use  of  the  metal  folders,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  latest  development  of  photographic  mount 
ing  methods  will  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  24,  Wellington  Street, 
before  the  exhibition  closes — namely,  on  August  14. 

It  should  be  added  that,  along  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Morgan  dry-mounting,  the  opportunity  is  also  offered  of  making 
trial  of  the  mercury-vapour  Cooper-Hewitt  light  for  studio  pur¬ 
poses,  the  necessary  installation  having  been  provided,  and  a 
camera,  background,  and  facilities  for  developing  photographers’ 
own  exposures  (half-plates)  being  at  disposal. 


“ONE  MINUTE  DEVELOPMENT”  AND  ZENITH  PLATES. 


A  paper  in  the  current  issue  of  ‘‘Photographic  Scraps.” 


)ne~minote  development  is  carried  out  by  bathing  the  plate  in 
he  “  reduce?  ”  constituent  of  the  developer  for  30  seconds,  and 
hen  bathing1  in  the  “accelerator”  for  30  seconds*  more,  without 
cashing  off  the  first  solution.  At  the  expiration  of  the  minute  the 
late  is  rinsed  and  fixed. 

My  solutions  are: — Reducer;  metol  4  drams,  hydroquinone  8 
Irams,  potassium  metabisulphite  2  ozs.,  potassium  bromide  4 
irams,  water  to  100  ozs.  Accelerator;  sodium  carbonate  12  ozs., 
ivater  100  ozs. 

I  was  working  with  the  mixed  developer  until  I  applied  the  one- 
aiaute  method  to  Zenith  plates,  when  I  was  so  pleased  with  my 
esults,  that  I  have  since  developed  all  my  portrait  negatives,  with¬ 
out  exception,  in  the  ‘‘one-minute”  way. 

The  time  in  the  two  solutions  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  exposure, 
|vhether  under  or  over,  and  also  to  produce  the  kind  of  negative 
lesired'.  If  I  find  the  exposure  ha®  been  a  little-  too  short,  the 
'athing  in  the  “reducer”  solution  is  shortened,  and  the  time  in 
he  alkali  or  “accelerator”  is  prolonged  until  proper  density  is 
b tained.  This  also  applies  when  there  are  violent  contrasts  in  the 
abject.  In  such  cases  the  plate  may  be  kept  in  the  first  bath  for 
bout  3C  seconds,  followed  by  one  to  two  minutes  in  the  second 
ish,  as  may  prove  necessary. 

For  normal  exposures,  where  good  density  is  desired,  the  first- 
’3-th  may  be  given  for  quite  a  minute,  followed  by  the  same  time 
1  the  second  bath.  If  over-exposure  is  suspected  or  known  to 


have  occurred,  the  first  bath  may  be  prolonged  to  two  minutes  or 
even  more,  and  the  time  in  the  second  bath  be  much  shortened. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  first  plate  developed  by  this  double  method 
will  be  too  soft  and  delicate,  and  it  wall  also  be  very  yellow  in 
colour.  A  second  plate  developed  in  the  same  solutions  will  be 
stronger  and  less  yellow,  and  each  succeeding  plate  will  be  denser 
and  still  less  yellow.  I  think  the  yellowness  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
sodium-  sulphite  in  the  second  solution,  the  proportion  of  sulphite 
to  alkali  being  far  less  than  in  the  ordinary  mixed  developer.  The 
gain  in  density  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  each  plate  carries 
in  its  film  a  certain  amount  of  the  “reducer”  into  the  “accele¬ 
rator.”  After  a  few  plates  have  been  developed,  the  increase  of 
density  appears  to  cease,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  run  the  second 
bath  too  low,  or  to  use  it  too  long  without  adding  some  fresh 
solution.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  to  No.  2 
solution  prevents  yellowness,  but  I  find  a  better  method  is  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  No.  1  solution  to  the  dish  of  No.  2  before 
beginning  to  develop,  as  this  not  only  prevents  the  yellowness  of 
the  image  but  the  thinness  also.  After  six  or  eight  plates  have 
been  developed  a  little  fresh  alkali  should  be  added  to  bath  No.  2, 
which  will  need  freshening  up  when  the  image  is  seen  to  appear 
too  slowly. 

When  a  batch  of  plates  has  been  developed,  any  of  number  one 
solution  that  may  be  left  over  may  be  poured  into  a.  bottle  for  use 
next  time.  It  is  well  to  roughly  filter  it  through  a  tuft  of  cotton 
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wool.  I  always  pass  the  ball  of  a  finger  gently  over  each  plate,  as 
soon  as  it  is  put  into  the-  first  solution,  to  remove  any  small 
particles  which  may  be  adhering  to  the  gelatine.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  moment  the  plate  is  wetted,  such  particles  cannot  be 
removed  without  the  formation  of  nasty  spots  which  call  for  very 
careful  spotting,  in  both  negative  and  print. 

The  .second  bath  will  not  keep  after  use,  and  any  left  over 
should  be  thrown  away.  The  surplus  of  number  one  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  bottle,  as  it  always  has  a  cloudy 
appearance,  and  leaves  a  deposit  on  the  .sides  of  the  bottle.  When 
using  it  again  I  always  add  a  third  or  more  of  fresh  solution,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  quantity,  so  that  plates  shall  be  well  covered. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  development  are  obvious.  In 
the  first  place  there,  is  a  great  saving  of  time;  good  portrait 
negatives  can  be  developed  in  30  seconds  in  each  solution,  one 
minute  in  all,  if  the  solutions  are  sufficiently  concentrated.  My 
solutions  are  just  about  the  right  strength  for  30  seconds  in  each 
with  Zenith  plates;  they  give  me  portrait  negatives  that  print 
well  on  Ilford  Carbon  Surface  Bromide  paper,  and  also  give  good 
prints  in  carbon.  The  second  is  economy  of  developer ;  this  can 
be  applied  to  a  large  number  of  plates,  and  be  used  repeatedly 
if  a  little  fresh  be  added.  The  third  advantage  is  reduction  of 
exposure,  and  this  is  a  great  gain  to  the  portrait  photographer, 
even  in  these  days  of  rapid  plates. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  all,  however,  is  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  portrait  negatives  it  produces.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
studio  operator  is  the  false  values  given  by  the  ordinary  plate 


developed  in  the  ordinary  Avay.  The  face,  as  a  rule,  is  too  dark 
with  exaggerated  shadows,  especially  if  the  sitter  is  wearing  ligh 
clothes.  Very  often  matt  varnish  and  other  dodging  must  lie  use- 
to  keep  the  face  light  enough,  while  printing  sufficiently  deep  t 
render  detail  in  the  dress. 

The  “one-minute”  method  of  development  gives  results  far  sui 
passing  those  produced  with  a  mixed  developer.  The  face  Avi 
need  less  retouching,  the  high-lights  will  shoAv  soft  delicate  detai 
the  shadows  Avill  be  more  luminous  and  will  also  have  more  deta 
in  them.  The  print  Avill  not  present  those  blank  patches  of  whit 
high-lights  and  black  shadoAV's,  Avhich  one  often  sees  in  portra 
photographs.  These  advantages  should  induce  photographers  t 
at  least  give  the  method  a  trial,  for  if  economy  of  time,  econom 
of  developer,  shorter  exposures  and  better  results  do  not  appeal  I 
them  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

If  I  can  help  it  I  never  alloAv  anyone  else  to  deA'elop  plates  . 
,'have  exposed,  and  the  advantages  mentioned  are  those  I  ha' 
personally  experienced  in  daily  work.  Those  Avho  feel  doubtfj 
of  starting  a  new  method  should  try  an  experiment  ;  expose  a  pla , 
in  the  studio  as  usual,  and,  before  development,  cut  it  in  twj 
deA^elop  one  half  in  the  old  way,  and  the  other  half  in  the  ne 
and  compare  the  results. 

I  do  not  say  the  new  method  Avill  suit  every  plate.  I  tried  o 
make  which  failed  to  ghre  good  results  by  it;  but  there  is  no  dou 
about  its  suiting  the  Zenith,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  finest  pla | 
for  portrait  work  I  haA’e  eATer  used. 

Harold  Baker. 


MIXTURES  Or  DYES  AS  SENSITISERS  OF  GELATINE  PLATE 


in. 

[The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  thesis  by  Guido  Daur,  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  th 
Munster  University.  The  experimental  work  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Miethe,  to  whose  colleague,  Dr.  E.  Stenge 
the  author  of  the  papers  renders  his  thanks  for  much  advice  and  assistance.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  occupies  a  book  of  105  page 
published  by  E.  Grieser,  Frankfort  a/M. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


20  and  21.  Isocol-dicyanine. — Fig.  20  represents  the  results 
obtained  Avith  a  mixed  bath  of  these  two  dyes ;  fig.  21  gives  the 
curves  obtained  by  using  the  dyes  in  separate  baths.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  wash  plates  in  alcohol.  The  curA’e  is  of  the  isocol  type 
without  gaps  in  the  green,  a  maximum  at  530,  a  second  at  580,  and 
a  third  at  630.  The  minimum  between  530  and  580  is  someAvhat 


Fig.  20. 

The  dyes  were  used  in  mixed  bath. 


deeper  than  with  isocol  alone ;  the  maximum  at  630  is  considerably 
higher  than  when  using  the  dye  by  itself.  The  reason  for  this  no 
doubt  is  that  at  this  point  the  dicyanine  maximum  of  610  is 
apparently  obtained.  The  last  dicyanine  maximum  of  700  also 
comes  up,  prolonging  the  curve  toAvards  the  blue,  OAving  to  a  shift 
»  to  670.  The  colour-sensitiveness,  as  also  the  general  sensitiveness, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


In  fig.  21  three  curves  are  given,  each  for  an  exposure  of  ) 
seconds.  I.  Dicyanine-isocol  used  in  one  bath.  II.  Dicyanine-is<  I 
used  in  separate  baths  in  the  order  isocol-dicyanine.  III.  Iso  - 
dicyanine  used  in  separate  baths  in  the  order  dicyanine-isocol. 

The  position  of  the  maxima  is  the  same  in  all  three  curves.  Ty 
lie  in  the  green-blue,  green-yellow,  orange,  and  red.  In  the  a 
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very  different.  From  greenish-blue  through  greenish-yellow  to 
range  the  density  steadily  increases,  remaining  constant  in  the  red. 
he  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  however,  is  much  less,  so 
lat  the  relatively  strong  action  in  the  red  is  about  equal  to  the 
sser  action  of  II.  The  general  sensitiveness  is  greatest  in  II.,  the 
ilour-sensitiveness  in  this  case  rapidly  increasing  with  increase 
:  exposure.  Whilst  in  I.  the  blue  maximum  does  not  reach  the 
irmal  density,  even  after  an  exposure  of  300  seconds,  in  the  case 
:  II.  all  the  maxima  are  equal  to  that  in  the  red. 


Fig.  22. 


22.  Dicyanine-pinacyanol. — The  general  character  of  the  curve 
ig.  22)  is  that  of  pinacyanol ;  thq  strong  dicyanine  maximum  of 
0,  which  in  other  combinations  is  shifted  20'  to  30  fx/x  towards  the 
ue,  is  not  to  be  found  on  short  exposures.  On  longer  exposures  it 
mes  up  slightly  and  gives  slight  prolongation  of  the  curve.  As 
iticipated,  no  filling  up  of  the  gaps  in  the  green  takes  place, 
ith  dyes  give  a  maximum  at  580,  hence  the  spreading  of  the 
iximum  at  this  point.  It  was  to  be  expected  from  the  610  rnaxi- 
um  of  dicyanine  that  the  gaps  shown  by  the  pinacyanol  at  this 
ot  would  be  filled  up.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  shift  of  the 
iximum  20  /x/x  towards  the  red,  noticed  in  the  case  of  formulse 
us.  18  and  19,  also  takes  place  here  (630).  As  the  colour  maxima 


almost  wholly  that  of  ethyl-red,  in  the  case  of  the  short  exposures 
only  the  ratio  of  colour -sensitiveness  to  blue-sensitiveness  being 
affected.  From  the  ethyl-red  curve,  which  is  so  chosen  that  its 
height  in  the  blue  corresponds  with  that  of  the  last  curve  of  the 
two  dyes,  this  can  be  clearly  seen.  There  is  a  shift  of  both  maxima 
about  10  fx/u,  the  new  positions  being  540  and  570.  There  is  also  a 
certain  contraction  of  the  maxima.  Uhe  gap  at  500  is  somewhat 
enlarged.  The  maximum  at  590  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  at  540 
on  short  exposures,  but  increases  with  longer  exposure,  and  with  a 
time  of  200  seconds  exceeds  even  the  maximum  in  the  blue. 


Fig.  24. 


24.  Ethyl-red-eosine. — As  showm  in  Fig.  24,  the  above  relations 
hold  good  when  eosine  is  used,  although  this  dye  is  a  much  weaker 
sensitiser  than  aureosine,  but  the  result  is  very  much  the  same. 
The  two  maxima  at  530  and  590  are  thrown  together  at  540  and  585 ; 
the  gap  in  the  green  has  become  accentuated.  The  colour  sensitive¬ 
ness  at  short  exposure  is  less  than  that  of  the  mother  emulsion,  but 
becomes  equal  to  this  on  longer  exposure,  and  exceeds  it  in  the  case 
of  the  greatest  exposures.  The  maximum  at  585  is  also  intensified 
on  increasing  exposure.  With  200  seconds  the  minimum  lying 
between  the  two  maxima  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  disappears  on 
still  longer  exposure. 


Aethylvot. 


t  was  not  found  that  these  dyes  were  incompatible.  The  solution, 
(  being  left  standing  in  the  air  after  use,  deposited  an  insoluble 
e  ji  probably  a  combination  of  the  cyanine  base  with  the  acid  of  the 
c  throsine.  Ethyl-red  was  chosen  as  the  isocyaniim  to  be  used  in 
c  nixture  with  each  of  four  eosines. 

S'  ■  -Ethyl-red-aur eosine. — Contrary  to  expectations,  the  curve  is 


25.  Ethyl-red -Rose-Bengal  (Fig.  25). — The  curve  here  is  that  of 
the  strongly  sensitising  rose-Bengal.  which  has  a  rather  deep  gap  in 
the  green  and  a  maximum  at.  550.  The  ethyl-red  raises  the  curve 
somewhat  at  500,  and  its  maximum  at  550  produces  a  considerable 
excrescence  of  the  steeply  rising  curve  of  rose-Bengal.  The  maximum 
of  ethyl-red  at  580  has  disappeared.  In  Fig.  25,  alongside  a  curve 
for  ethyl-red  showing  the  same  blue-sensitiveness  obtained  by 
giving  five  seconds’  exposure  with  the  two  dyes,  is  shown  the  rose- 
Bengal  curve  for  the  same  degree  of  light  action.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  general  sensitiveness  is  increased.  The  ratio  of  the  colour- 
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sensitiveness  to  the  blue-sensitiveness  remains  the  same  as  for  rose- 
Bengal  used  by  itself. 

26.  Ethyl-red-erythrosine. — Erythrosine,  owing  to  its  strong  sensi¬ 
tising  powers,  fixes  the  shape  of  the  curve,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  the  effects  of  the  ethyl-red  ;  there  is  no  improvement  of  the 
gaps  in  the  green.  The  ethyl-red  maximum  at  530  is  in  evidence  on 
short  exposures  at  520.  The  slight  prolongation  of  the  curve  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ethyl-red.  The 
ratio  of  colour-sensitiveness  to  that  in  the  blue  is,  however,  extremely 


Fig.  26. 


good.  On  short  exposures  the  density  at  560  is  greater  than  in  the 
blue.  Exposing  120  seconds  the  maximum  is  in  the  green,  200 
seconds  being  necessary  for  the  same  density  in  the  blue. 

27.  Pinacyanol-eosine. — Contrary  to  experience  with  other  mix¬ 
tures  of  eosines  and  isocyanines,  the  plate  bathed  in  alcohol  was 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  The  curves  are  of  the  pinacyanol  type 
and  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  deep  and  broad  gaps  in  the  blue- 
green  to  a  degree  not  exhibited  by  pinacyanol  alone.  The  depth  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  considerable  increase  of  the  first 
pinacyanol  maximum  at  580.  The  pinacyanol  curve  gradually  rises 
from  the  minimum  to  its  first  maximum  at  580.  The  curve  of  the 
combination,  however,  rises  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  instead,  as 


might  have  been  expected,  showing  a  rise  between  530  and  550.  The 
maximum  of  the  eosin  at  540  is  thus  without  effect  in  admixture 
with  the  other  dye.  There  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  any  shift  of  the 
pinacyanol  maximum.  The  colour-sensitiveness  compared  with  that 
for  the  blue  is  good. 

28.  Pinacyanol -erythrosine. — It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
erythrosine  would  affect  its  companion  dye  quite  differently  from 
eosine  ;  the  latter  but  slightly  affected  the  pinacyanol  curve,  whilst 
the  strong  maximum  at  560  of  the  erythrosine  might  be  expected 
to  make  itself  felt.  And  as  seen  from  Fig.  28,  the  first  maximum 


of  the  pinacyanol  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Tin-  erythrosine  maxi¬ 
mum  encroaches  upon  not  only  the  maximum  of  the  mother  emul¬ 
sion  at  450,  but  also  the  orange  maximum  at  640.  It  is  notable  that 
the  pinacyanol  maximum  630  has  shifted  10  /u/u  towards  the  red. 
The  combination  of  pinacyanol  with  eosine  would  seem  on  this 


Fig.  28. 


account  to  be  undesirable,  as  any  alteration  of  the  pinacyanol  curve 
by  this  sensitiser  is  not  likely.  G.  Daur. 

[To  be  continued.) 


FRAUD  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  case  of  importance  to  photographers,  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Southampton  Borough  magis 
trates  on  Thursday  morning,  when  L.  B.  Freeman,  H.  Metcalf,  and 
L.  Barron  were  summoned  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.iS.,  the  •well- 
known  secretary  of  the  Southampton  Camera  Club,  that  on  or  about 
March  1  last  they  unlawfully,  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  applied 
a  false  trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  1887 — to  wit,  carbon  cabinet  2s.  6d.  per  half-dozen 
usual  price  30s.,  to  certain  goods,  to  wit,  certain  photographs.  Th< 
second  summons  was  to  the  effect  that  on  or  about  March  5  las 
they  did  unlawfully  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  apply  a  false  trad 
description  within  the  meaning  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  188 
— to  wit,  six  cabinet  carbon,  to  certain  goods,  to  wit,  six  phot< 
graphs. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a  test  case,  and  no  pains  had  been  spare; 
to  ensure  success.  At  an  early  stage  the  Professional  Photographer 
Association  had  been  appealed  to  to  assist,  and  the  committ 
recognising  the  importance  to  the  profession  of  a  decision  upon  t 
question  raised,  had  instructed  their  honorary  secretary  to  atte 
the  Court  to  give  evidence.  The  Autotype  Co.  had  also  pr 
vided  an  expert  witness  connected  with  their  firm,  and  in  ac¬ 
tion  there  were  other  witnesses  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  H 
careful  preparation  of  the  case  involved  an  expenditure  far  beyor 
the  three  guineas  which,  by  arrangement  between  the  legal  repr 
sentatives  of  the  opposing  sides,  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  ■ 
costs,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  proof  of  the  pros 
cutor’s  case  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  was  not  required,  : 
it  would  have  remained  on  record  to  form  a  precedent  for  futu 
proceedings  on  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  G.  Dominy  was  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  there  were  al 
on  the  bench  Messrs.  J.  Lemon,  R.  Chipperfield,  L.  Button,  C.  ( 
Thomas,  W.  J.  Baker,  and  W.  Wright. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hallett  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  1 
Lamport  defended. 

Mr.  Lamport  put  in  a  formal  plea  of  guilty,  admitting  that  t 
case  came  within  the  Act,  and  pointed  out  that  the  defendant  w 
Mrs.  Laly  Barron  Freeman,  and  stated  that  the  other  two  nan 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  had  not  for  some  time,  the  fi 
having  been  dissolved.  His  friend  did  not  know  that,  hence  t 
summons  against  the  three  persons. 

Mr.  Hallett  read  the  summonses  again,  and  then  proceeded  to  ma 
a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  bench,  as,  he  stated,  arrans 
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between  Mr.  Lamport  and  himself.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
a  case  of  great  importance.  The  gentleman  who  laid  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  his  client,  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  a  brick  manufacturer, 
and  for  many  years  past  Mr.  Kimber  had  taken  very  deep 
interest  in  photography,  and  was,  he  thought  it  would  be 
admitted,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  amateur  photographer 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  held  medals  and  various  other 
distinctions,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  The  case  came  about  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  “Southern  Daily  Echo”  of  March  1, 
and  the  advertisement  read  in  this  way  “  Wanted,  all  ladies  and 
gents  to  inspect  our  high-class  studies,  carbon  cabinets,  2s.  6d.  per 
half-dozen,  Usual  price  30s.  For  six  days  only. — Freeman  and  Co., 
artists,  Above  Bar,  Southampton.” 

Mr.  Lamport :  You  will  notice  I  am  not  objecting. 

Mr.  Hallett  :  I  stipulated  when  I  accepted  the  plea  of  guilty  that  I 
should  make  this  statement.  I  have  got  the  original  advertisement 
here  if  my  friend  cares  to  withdraw  his  plea. 

Mr.  Lamport :  Don’t  get  cross. 

Mr.  Hallett  :  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  cross.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  duty.  I  say  again,  sir,  I  have  a  gentleman  from  the 
“Echo”  office,  who  comes  here  upon  compulsion  to  produce,  if 
necessary,  the  original  advertisement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
advertisement  was  inserted  by  these  defendants. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Hallett  said  that  after  reading  this  advertisement 
Mr.  Kimber,  on  March  5,  went  down  to  defendants’  studio, 
which  was  then  in  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  and  then  carried 
on  business  as  professional  photographers.  There  he  saw  a  lady, 
no  doubt  in  their  employ,  whose  name  he  did  not  know.  He 
said  :  “  I  want  six  carbon  cabinet  photographs,  as  advertised 

in  the  ‘Echo,’  at  2s.  6d.”  She  asked  his  name  and  address, 
which  he  gave,  and  she  entered  it  in  a  book  in  his  presence. 
He  noticed  she  wrote  the  word  “advertisement”  in  brackets 
opposite  the  entry  made.  He  gave  her  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.,  and  she 
handed  him  a  receipt  which  read: — “No.  8,723.  March  5,  1909. 
Received  from  Mr.  Kimber  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.,  six  cabinet  carbon 
photographs.  Freeman  and  Co.,  Southampton.  2s.  6d.”  She 
showed  him  various  specimens,  and  asked  him  what  sized  photograph 
he  required.  He  said  a  three-quarter  length.  She  directed  him  to 
the  studio,  where  he  saw  another  lady  operator,  and  she,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  took  his  photograph.  On  Tuesday,  March  9,  be  received  a 
printed  circular  from  the  firm  which  asked  him  in  consequence  of 
having  slightly  moved,  which  they  found  on  examining  the  negative, 
whether  he  would  give  them,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  another  photograph.  The  next  day  he  called  again 
at  the  studio  and  there  saw  a  gentleman.  He  took  another  photo¬ 
graph.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  about  three 
weeks  later,  and  then  Mr.  Kimber,  thinking  it  time  something  was 
done,  went  again  to  the  studio,  which  he  found  to  be  closed.  On 
making  certain  inquiries  he  was  directed  to  75,  Bernard  Street,  where 
he  found  a  photographic  shop  had  been  opened  with  the  name  of 
Freeman  and  Co.  written  over  the  door.  It  was  only  fair  to  say 
that  he  (the  speaker)  understood  they  had  disposed  of  their  business 
and  transferred  it  to  Bernard  Street.  There  Mr.  Kimber  went  in 
and  saw  a  young  girl  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  asked  whether 
he  could  have  his  photographs.  She  asked  him  his  name,  and  he 
told  her.  Then  she  said  she  was  unable  to  find  the  negative,  but 
would  give  him  another  sitting  if  he  wished.  He  said  he  would  like 
another  sitting,  and  she  took  him  to  the  studio,  and  there  she  exposed 
one  plate  upon  him.  He  called  again  on  Saturday,  the  29th,  and  saw 
another  young  girl,  and  she  handed  him  six  photographs.  He  (Mr. 
Kimber)  would  produce  those  jdiotographs  were  he  to  be  called  into 
the  witness-box.  He  (the  speaker)  now  proposed  to  produce  the 
photographs  to  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Lamport :  I  think  the  point  is  that  we  applied  a  false  trade- 
description. 

Mr.  Hallett :  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Lamport :  I  know  ;  it  is  not  a  question  whether  he  got  them 

or  not. 

The  Chairman  (after  looking  at  the  photographs)  :  W e  simply  see 
them  as  they  are  ;  I  am  no  judge. 

Mr.  G.  Forbes  Bassett  (the  magistrate’s  clerk)  :  You  have  seen 
these — they  are  simply  put  in  to  show  six  photographs. 

Mr.  Hallett :  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  point  out  how 


the  false  trade  description  arose  as  I  continue.  He  (Air.  Kimber)  got 
those  six  photographs  from  the  young  girl  and  proceeded  to  test  one 
of  them  with  a  bleaching  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potassium,  and  this  demonstrated  at  once  it  was  not  a  carbon 
print.  There  were,  he  continued,  carbon  prints  in  court  which  would 
show  what  a  carbon  print  really  was.  Putting  it  in  his  own  unpro¬ 
fessional  language,  he  would  say  these  were  what  are  called  silver 
prints.  The  carbon  print,  he  understood,  was  a  permanency.  That 
was  to  say,  if  this  particular  solution  was  applied  to  a  carbon  print 
it  would  have  no  effect  upon  it  at  all.  If  the  magistrates  would  look 
at  the  two  prints  which  had  been  tested  they  would  find  they  yielded 
immediately  to  the  test.  In  fact,  three  had"  been  tested— one  by  Mr. 
Kimber,  and  two  by  experts,  who  had  come  to  say  they  were  not 
carbon  photographs  at  all,  but  were  silver  prints.  Proceeding,  Mr. 
Hallett  said  that  on  the  4th  of  June  Mr.  Kimber  wrote  a  letter; 
but  he  was  not  going  to  trouble  them  with  the  whole  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  merely  make  a  reference  to  it.  Mr.  Kimber  wrote, 
complaining  that  the  prints  were  not  carbon  prints  at  all,  and  in  one 
of  her  letters,  dated  June  29,  the  defendant  stated  that  she  was 
surprised  at  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kimber,  and  said  that  the  photograpns 
he  received  were  as  advertised,  “  carbon  matt,”  as  the  specimens 
shown  at  the  time  of  the  order.  Not  being  satisfied  with  that  ex¬ 
planation,  Mr.  Kimber  made  certain  inquiries,  and  amongst  other 
things  he  came  to  consult  him  (Mr.  Hallett).  Of  course,  it  struck 
him  at  once  that  this  was  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  they  should 
look  for  information  in  this  particular  Act,  and,  therefore,  he  formed 
these  informations  on  the  two  summonses.  The  summonses  were 
served,  and  on  the  Saturday  after  a  letter  was  written  in  which 
defendant  offered  to  do  anything  she  could  to  please  Mr.  Kimber. 
His  friend  pleaded  guilty  to  the  information.  The  magistrates  would 
probably  recollect  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1890  there  was  a 
decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  the  effect  that  the  only  necessary 
ingredient  in  a  case  of  this  kind  was — did  the  purchaser  get  the 
thing  he  bargained  for?  It  was  not  whether  it  was  worth  any  more 
or  less.  The  question  was:  Did  they  get  six  carbon  photographs’ 
Undoubtedly  they  did  not,  and  they  had  gone  to  very  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  over  this  matter.  He  had  in  court  three  experts 
— one  local  gentleman  and  two  others  from  London.  With  the 
magistrates’  permission,  he  desired  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Kimber  to  do  other  than  have  this  thing  exposed,  to  show  to  the 
public  that  this  was  not  a  carbon  process  at  all,  and  that  in 
describing  it  as  a  carbon  process  defendant  had  applied  a  false  trade 
description  to  this  particular  class  of  goods,  and  had  placed  herselt 
within  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  As  to  the  question  of  costs,  his 
friend  had  consented  to  pay  three  guineas  towards  the  costs.  Of 
course,  three  guineas  would  not  pay  those  costs,  as.  Mr.  Hallett  went 
on  to  point  out,  there  were  gentlemen  from  London  and  Mr.  Kimber's 
personal  expenses  to  be  considered.  He  trusted  the  magistrates 
would  consider  he  had  done  right  in  bringing  the  matter  before  them, 
and,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  his  friend  was  going  to  give  an 
assurance  that  this  should  not  occur  again,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Bench  he  proposed  that  the  matter  should  end  there  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Lamport  said  he  had  received  instructions  from  his  client  ro 
enter  a  formal  plea  of  guilty,  and  also  to  agree  to  pay  the  sum  that 
had  been  stated,  and  with  that  he  hoped  the  magistrates  would  say 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  go  further  than  the  payment  of  that 
sum.  He  would  like  to  say  that  defendant  had  never  any  intention 
to  defraud  and  mislead,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  his  client 
thought  she  had  unconsciously  come  within  the  law.  The  defendant 
had  been  in  business  for  many  years  in  Above  Bar  Street,  and  occu¬ 
pied  premises  there,  next  door  to  one  of  their  Worships.  That  was 
recently  sold,  and  in  the  confusion  of  moving,  evidently,  according 
to  the  correspondence  read,  the  negative  was  mislaid.  In  opening 
his  friend  had  given  Mr.  Kimber  an  advertisement  as  an  amateur 
photographer,  and  he  (Mr.  Lamport)  would  second  all  that  had  been 
said  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Defendant  had  got  some  new  car¬ 
bon  paper  ;  they  called  them  carbon  photographs,  and  it  turned 
out  they  were  not,  directly  a  test  was  made  by  an  expert  irom 
Southampton  and  two  from  London,  who  said  it  was  not  what 
defendant  had  suggested.  They  were  very  sorry.  They  did  not 
want  to  prejudice  any  amateur  photographer,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  injure  the  trade.  They  did  try  to  make  pretty  pictures 
at  times,  but  there  were  occasions  when  they  failed.  The  defendant 
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■offered  to  pay  the  £3  3s.  and  promise  never  to  offend  again.  His 
■client  did  not  wish  to  fight ;  there  was  a  technicality,  she  was 
wrong,  and  was  sorry  that  should  have  happened. 

Answering  one  of  the  magistrates, 

Mr.  Lamport  pointed  out  that  the  photographs  were  supplied, 
although  they  did  not  answer  the  description  given  on  the  receipt. 
Surely  if  the  prosecution  were  content,  they  (the  magistrates)  did  not 
desire  to  go  further.  On  behalf  of  his  client,  he  gave  an  undertaking 
that  it  should  not  occur  again,  and  the  defendant  would  pay  £3  3s. 
on  account  of  costs.  That  being  so,  surely  the  court  did  not  want 
more  than  the  prosecution.  There  was  never  any  admission  to 
defraud. 

Mr.  Hallett :  There  is  an  admission  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  G.  Forbes  Bassett  (magistrates’  clerk)  :  You  had  better  plead 
not  guilty,  and  you  might  get  off  with  10s.  and  costs. 

Mr.  Lamport  was  of  opinion  that  the  offer  made  should  meet  the 
case.  He  did  not  ask  for  permissionyto  withdraw  his  plea  if  there 
was  no  desire  of  imposing  a  fine. 

Mr.  Hallett :  I  don’t  mind  you  withdrawing  your  plea. 

Eventually  the  magistrates  agreed  that  defendant  must  pay  5s. 
in  each  case,  and  the  £3  3s.  as  arranged — in  all  £3  13s. 

♦ - 

Pl>oto*l»ecl>anicai  Poles. 


The  London  County  Council  School  of  Photo- 
Engraving'  and  Lithography. 

The  London  County  Council  decided  at  its  meeting  on  July  27  to 
acquire  the  ground  on  which  this  school  stands,  pull  down  the 
present  building,  and  rebuild  suitable  premises.  We  have  long 
thought  the  present  premises  were  of  no  particular  credit  to  the 
Council,  and  though  no  doubt  reasonable  while  the  school  was  an 
experiment,  they  should  have  been  replaced  long  ago  when  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  an  assured  success.  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  was  the  first  technical  school  undertaken  Iby  the 
Council  through  its  Committee,  the  late  Technical  Education  Board. 
The  school  owed  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  lithograjphic 
artists  to  improve  their  education.  They  induced  their  trade  union 
to  levy  Id.  a  week  per  member,  which,  together  with  voluntary 
subscriptions,  enabled  them  to  hire  a  floor  of  a  disused  warehouse 
in  the  Clerkenwell  Road  and  engage  a  master  and  models  for 
drawing.  Naturally  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
work  properly,  and  so  they  appealed  to  the  then  newly  formed 
Technical  Education  Board  for  help.  This  was  granted,  with  an 
intimation  that  further  aid  could  only  be  given  when  better 
premises  were  found.  Subsequently  the'  present  premises  at  Bolt 
Court  were  discovered,  and  the  Technical  Education  Board  hired 
them ;  the  school  was  transferred  there  and  commenced  work  in 
May,  1895,  being  formally  opened  in  November  of  that  year.  The 
lithographers  appealed  to  the  Council  for  help  on  the  ground  that 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  photo-mechanical 
processes  which  they  felt  were  beginning  to  supplant  lithography, 
and  so  the  school  had  added  to  it  a  photo-process  department. 
Among  those  reporting  to  the  Council  about  the  school  in  the 
early  days  were  Sir  W.  Abney  and  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  the  latter 
still  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Sub-committee.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
is  another  gentleman  on  the  present  Advisory  Sub-committee  who 
was  also  on  the  first.  The  numbers  attending  the  school  were  nob 
very  large  at  the  commencement,  but  they  have  gradually  grown 
until  there  are  now  every  year  upwards  of  six  hundred  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  From  the  process  side  being  subsidiary  it  has 
now  become  by  far  the  most  important,  the  numbers  attending 
these  classes  showing  large  increases  every  year,  while  the  litho¬ 
graphic  side  remains  practically  stationary.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gamble 
was  appointee  the  first  director  of  the  school.  He  resigned  in 
1902  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  head  of  the  photographic 
and  printing  crafts’  department  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  present  principal,  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  was  then 
appointed,  and  he  has  so  worthily  carried  on  the  work  com¬ 
menced  by  Mr.  Gamble  that  the  repute  of  the  school  is  now 
deservedly  world  wide.  The  school  has  frequently  exhibited  its 
work,,  always  receiving  high  awards.  It  also  issues  everv  year  a 
volume  of  specimens  of  work  done  by  the  students,  a  handsome 


evidence  of  the  practical  character  of  the  work  of  which  we  have 
frequently  expressed  our  appreciation.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
new  building  will  afford  further  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  this  valuable  institution.  The  cost  of  the  new  school 
is  to  be  £20,000,  of  which  £15,500  is  for  the  site. 

PatentPeiDS. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  July  19 
and  24 : — 

Cinematographs. — No.  16,984.  Apparatus  for  projecting  cinemato¬ 
graph  and  the  like  pictures.  Silvio  Doccetti,  4,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  16,992.  Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  frames.  Rudolf  Gissinger,  345,  St.  John  Street,  London. 
Stands. — No.  16,994.  Improvements  in  supports  for  photographic 
or  similar  apparatus.  Ernst  Kehrer,  345,  St.  John  Street, 
London. 

Films.- — No.  17,009.  Machine  or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  films.  Philip  Arthur  Newton,  6,  Bream’s  Buildings, 
London. 

Animated  Pictures. — No.  17,021.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
taking  or  reproducing  animated  pictures.  Louis  Henri  Huet,  53, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  17,130.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  light  thrown  on  the  picture  film  of  cinematographs  and 
the  like.  Bronislaw  Gwozdz,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 
Colour  Photography. — No.  17,198.  Process  for  producing  coloured 
portraits  and  photographs  and  accessories  used  in  connection 
therewith.  Ludovic  Maurel  and  Samuel  Achour,  110,  Strand, 
London. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Telephoto-lens  Mount. — No.  20,415,  1908  (September  29,  1908). 
The  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  mounting  the  positive  and 
negative  elements  of  a  telephoto  system  which  reduces  the  internal 
reflection  to  a  minimum  by  dispensing  with  a  tubular  connection. 
The  negative  element  is  carried  at  the  end  of  a  light  removable 
framework  built  of  a  number  (usually  three  or  four)  of  strong 


metal  wires  or  rods  projecting  into  the  camera  from  the  inside  of 
the  front  panel  or  from  the  mount  of  the  positive  element.  The 
positive  lens  mount  is  of  the  focussing  type,  actuated  preferably 
by  a  small  lever  arm  and  screw  movement  to  vary  the  separation 
of  the  two  elements  according  to  the  magnification  required  and 
to  the  camera  extension. 
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Thus  the  frame,  A,  carrying  the  negative  lens,  B,  consists  of 
four  stout  metal  wires  or  thin  rods  fixed  to  the  lens  at  the  inner 
ends  and  to  the  ring  or  short  tube,  a,  at  the  outer.  The  tube,  a, 
fits  tightly  on  the  outer  tube,  c,  belonging  to  the  focussing  mount, 
C,  and  fixed  upon  the  front  panel,  D,  of  the  camera  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject-  for  some  distance  inside.  The  positive  element  (not  shown 
in  the  drawing)  is  screwed  into  the  outer  end  of  the  sliding 
focussing  tube,  c1,  which  is  operated  by  the  intermediate  tube, 
c2,  having  a  small  handle  or  lever,  c3,  and  helical  slot,  c4.  The 
outer  tube,  c,  has  a  longitudinal  guiding-  slot,  c5,  and  a  pin,  c6, 
on  the  sliding  tube  passes  through  both  slots.  On  turning  the 
tube,  c2,  the  positive  lens  is  moved  away  from  or  towards  the 
negative  lens  or  element  and  the  separation  thus  varied  in  the 
manner  described.  It  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
a  continuous  tube  between  the  two  elements,  the  internal  reflec¬ 
tion  is  almost  eliminated,  the  rods  of  the  light  frame  reflecting 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  light  directed  towards  the  .sides. 
Owen  Edleston  Wheeler,  “  Strathmore,”  Prince’s  Road, 
Weybridge. 

Camera  Swing-fronts. — No.  15,608,  1908  (July  23,  1908).  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  construct  the  apparatus  in  such  a 
way  that  a  swinging  front  can  be  firmly  and  rigidly  supported 
upon  a  single  stretcher.  A  stretcher  bracket  to  which  the 
stretcher,  g,  is  pivoted  is  provided  with  a  slotted  arm  or 
bracket,  E,  of  quadrant  or  other  form  with  a  clamping  screw 
passing  through  a  slot  in  the  bracket  and  a  -slot  in  the 
stretcher  by  which  the  latter  can  be  clamped  in  any  position, 
either  vertical  or  at  any  inclination  thereto  to  which  the 


Fig.  1. 

stretcher  may  be  swung.  In  one  form  the  stretcher  bracket 
is  provided  with  a  pin  or  pivot,  to  which  the  lower  -end  of 
the  stretcher-  is  pivoted  with  a  slotted  arm  or  bracket  rising 
above  the  pivot.  This  arm  is  preferably  of  quadrant  form,  but 
may  be  straight,  inclined,  curved,  \ ,  or  other  suitable  shape. 
The  slot  in  either  variation  may  be  stamped  or  cut  in  a  plate 
without  forming  a  separate  arm  or  member. 

In  another  form  the  slotted  arm-  or  slot  may  be  below  the  pin 
or  pivot,  with  the  stretcher  pivoted  some  distance  above  its  lower 
end,  the  lower  end  of  the  stretcher  being  slotted  to  engage  the 
clamping  screw  passing  through  the  slot  in  the  bracket.  1  he  slot 
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Fig.  2 

either  in  an-  arm  or  in  the  pla't-e  is  preferably  of  quadrant  form, 
but  may  be  straight,  inclined,  curved,  V,  or  other  suitable  shape. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  which  is  the  form  at 
present  preferred,  the  stretcher  bracket  or  plate,  E,  is  made  of 
quadrant  form,  and  the  strut  or  stretcher,  G,  pivoted  thereto  at 


its  lower  end  on  the  pin,  g.  A  curved  slot,  e,  is  formed  in  the 
bracket,  E,  above  the  pin,  g,  and  the  clamping  screw  or  bolt,  H, 
is  passed  through  the  strut  or  stretcher,  G,  and  though  the  slot, 
e,  the  strut  or  stretcher  being  rigidly  clamped  by  the  nut,  h,  and 
washer,  A1,  thereon.  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  Arthur  Gray  Pickard  and  Arnold  Shepherd,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

Lantern-screen  Stand.— No.  18,471,  1908  (September  3,  1908). 
The  stand  comprises  a  series  of  radial  pieces  detachably  attached 
to  a  centre  socket  piece,  these  pieces  being  provided  with  junc¬ 
tion  plugs  whereby  the  several  parts  constituting  the  pieces  can 
be  connected  to  each  other  and  held  in  their  relative  positions 
when  the  stand  is  in  use,  while  they  permit  of  the  several  parts 
being  easily  and  quickly  disconnected  and  telescoped  one  within 
the  other  when  not  in  use,  and  of  being  stowed  away  in  a  small 
compass  suitable  for  travelling  purposes  ;  further,  the  parts  are 
detachably  connected  to  a  centre  junction,  to  which  is  also  loosely 
connected  the  stay  or  strut  whereby  the  stand  is  supported  in 
position. 

The  stand  comprises  a  number  of  collapsible  stays,  a,  connected 
together  by  a  central  socket  or  junction  piece,  b,  and  to  this  piece 
is  connected  the  strut,  c,  whereby  the  stand  is  supported  in  an 
upright  or  other  approximate  position. 

The  parts,  a,  are  composed  of  a  series  of  tubular  lengths,  a1, 
which  are  adapted  to  telescope  one  within  the  other,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  junction  plugs,  whereby  the  tubular  lengths  are  main¬ 
tained  in  alignment  at  predetermined  distances  apart. 

The  central  junction-piece,  b,  comprises  screw-threaded  sockets, 
ft1,  which  are  adapted  to  receive  screw-threaded  conical  sleeves,  d, 
which  are  split,  and  adapted  to  receive  and  grip  the  inner  lengths 
of  the  members,  a,  when  the  same  are  engaged  with  the  sockets  of 
the  junction-piece,  b,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  outer  ends  of  the  parts,  a,  are  provided  with  plugs,  a3, 
having  rings,  a4,  as  shown,  which  serve  as  guides  for  a  cord,  rope, 
or  the  like,  as  hereinafter  described.  Pulleys  or  other  means  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  the  rings,  and  where  such  pulleys  are  made 
use  of  the  same  may  be  mounted  in  bifurcated  ends  formed  in  the 
outer  ends  of  the  outer  lengths  of  the  members,  a.  The  plugs,  a3, 
serve  to  hold  the  rings,  rollers,  or  the  like  in  position  and  enable 
them  to  be  removed  when  the  screen  and  stand  are  to  be 
collapsed. 


The  parts,  a,  can  be  adjusted  longitudinally,  relatively  to  each 
other  and  to  the  centre  junction-piece,  by  means  of  split  conical 
sleeves,  which  are  adapted  to  grip  any  part  of  the  length  of  the 
inner  tubular  lengths.  A  further  means  of  adjustment  may  be 
provided  by  screw-threading  the  junction-plugs,  a2,  and  the  ends 
of  the  tubular  lengths. 
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The  strut,  c,  is  fitted  with  lugs  or  tongues,  c1  and  c2  respectively, 
at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  the  lug,  c1,  at  the  upper  end  being 
adapted  to  engage  with  a  pin,  e,  loosely  connected  to  the  centre 
junction-piece,  and  held  loosely  thereto  by  a  nut  or  its  equivalent 
as  shown,  and  the  lug,  c2,  at  the  lower  end  being  provided  with 
a  screw  or  other  means  whereby  the  strut  may  be  supported  on  or 
engage  with  a  platform,  floor,  or  the  like.  The  connection  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  strut  enables  the  stand  to  be  tilted  and  arranged 
at  varying  angles  relatively  thereto,  and  the  platform  or  floor. 

In  fitting  up  the  stand  and  screen  (as  shown  in  Fig.  1)  the 
members,  a,  are  fitted  in  the  sockets  of  the  centre-piece  and  the 
strut  attached,  after  which  loops  or  loose  portions  of  the  cord  or 
rope  at  the  corners  of  the  screen  are  engaged  with  the  outer  ends 
of  the  members  and  the  screen  tightened  up  on  to  the  stand.  The 
corners  of  the  screen  are  fitted  with  tapes  or  the  like,  v,  for  hold¬ 
ing  these  outwardly  when  the  screen  is  fitted  on  the  stand. 

Where  the  cords  or  the  like  pass  through  rings  attached  to  the 
removable  outer  plugs,  these  may  be  more  or  less  permanent  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  cords.  The  portions  of  the  stand  and  strut  which 
rest  on  the  floor  or  other  like,  plate  may  have  means,  such  as 
cushioned  attachments,  to  prevent  damage  in  the  use  of  same,  and 
also  means  for  engaging  with  the  floor  or  other  places.  William 
Laurence  Parkinson,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool. 

Folding  Optical,  Lantern. — No.  17,027,  1908  (August  13,  1908).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  lantern  suitable  for  optical  projection  of 
lantern-slides,  etc.,  made  so  that  when  not  in  use  it  can  be  com¬ 
pactly  stowed  and  packed  in  a  small  space,  or  in  a  small  packing 
case,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  carried  about  by  hand  with 
relative  ease ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  shall  be  also  light  and 
strong,  and  shall  have  all  the  optical  qualities  which  lanterns  of 
the  usual  type  have. 

With  regard  to  the  body  portion  of  the  lantern,  the  partition  or 
wall  forming  the  front  end  of  it,  carrying  the  condenser,  is  adapted 
to  be  moved  out  of  its  normal,  that  is,  the  vertical  position,  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  position,  parallel,  say,  with  the 
base.  This  is  best  obtained  by  hinging  this  front  frame'  at  its 
lower  edge  to  the  base  so  as  to  fold  towards  the  back,  with  the 
condenser  under  it,  and  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  lantern.  Gene¬ 
rally,  this  movable  portion  carries  a  guide  for  the  lantern  slide 
•carrier  frames  or  the  slides. 

The  sides  of  the  body  portion  are  movable,  having  fastening 
devices  adapted  to  engage  with  the  condenser  carrier  frame  or  back 
wall,  and  with  the  base,  and  so  adapted  as  to  be  readily  placed 
up  in  position,  or  taken  down.  These  parts  not  only  serve  as  the 
sides  of  the  body,  but,  when  fitted  and  attached,  they  also  fix  the 
condenser  carrier  frame  or  part  referred  to,  in  the  vertical  position. 
Or  these  sides  may  be  arranged  to  fold  about  hinges  or  joints, 
either  in  single  or  multiple  folds,  and  take  the  horizontal  position 
when  folded. 

The  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  body  is  also  removable  ;  and  it  may 
be  provided  with  grooves,  in  which  the  upper  edges,  or  parts 
thereon,  of  the  condenser  frame  or  back  end,  and  the  side  boards 
or  sides,  may  fit,  so  that  it  and  the  other  parts  will  be  held  in 
place. 

The  frame  or  front  of  the  lantern  carrying  the  objective  is  also 
capable  of  being  moved  into  a  horizontal  position,  say,  by  hinges 
or  connections.  In  one  form,  the  lower  part  of  this  front  may  be 
hinged  to  the  sliding  frame  which  carries  it,  and  which  is  racked 
out  and  in,  in  the  base  of  the  lantern  ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  fold 
inwards  about  these  hinges  into  the  horizontal  position,  so  that 
it  will  fold  down,  and  be  stowed  compactly  in  the  front  portion  of 
the  frame,  with  a  bellows  portion  which  is  connected  with  it, 
folded  beneath  it.  When  this  end,  carrying  the  optical  lens  is  in 
the  vertical  position,  it  can  be  held  and  fixed  in  this  position  by 
sliding  pins  and  slotted  plates,  hooks,  clamps,  or  other  suitable 
means. 

When  the  various  movable  or  collapsible  parts  are  moved  in 
their  position  of  use,  to  the  packed  or  stowed  position  with  the 
sliding  frames  slid  in  the  lantern  will  occupy  a  space  of  about 
15  inches  long,  by  7  inches  wide,  by  4  inches  deep,  which,  rela¬ 
tively,  is  a  small  space  for  a  full-sized  lantern  to  occupy,  so  enabling 
it  to  be  carried  about  in  a  packing  case,  or  bag  of  comparatively 
small  size.  William  Laurence  Parkinson,  5,  Commutation  Row, 
Liverpool. 


Peu>  Cradt  Dames. 

Synoloids  (Device  of  Sun  and  Gas-flame).  No.  311,986. 
'Chemical  substances  used  in  manufacture  of  a  photographic  de¬ 
veloper.  Synoloids,  Ltd.,  14,  Harlesden  Park  Parade,  Harlesden, 
London,  N.W.,  photographic  paper  and  chemical  manufacturers 
April  3,  1909. 

Sodax. — No.  313,531.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  physical  research  and  anti- corrosives.  Joseph 
Crosfield  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bank  Quay,  Warrington,  Lancs,  soap 
manufacturers.  May  28,  1909. 

Printex. — No.  313,831.  A  self-toning  emulsion  being  a  photographic 
chemical  solution.  Lothar  Fiedler,  6,  Eversleigh  Gardens,  Lough - 
ton,  Essex,  electrical  engineer.  June  9,  1909. 

Mongoose  Brand  (Device,  A  Mongoose). — No.  314,057.  Chemical 
substances  used  in  manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical  re¬ 
search  and  anti-corrosives.  Hanger,  Watson,  and  Harris,  Ltd., 
'Stoneferry  Works,  Hull,  and  28,  Wellclose  Square,  London,  E., 
paint,  colour,  and  varnish  manufacturers.  June  17,  1909. 

L.  C.  Co.,  Ltd.  (Device,  Cat  in  Circle).— No.  314,112.  Cinemato¬ 
graph  films  included  in  class  8.  London  Cinematograph  Co.,  Ltd., 
154,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  June  18,  1909. 

Synoloids  (Device  of  iSun  and  Gas-flame).  No.  311,987. 
Photographic  printing  papers.  Synoloids,  Ltd.,  14,  Harlesden 
Park  Parade,  Harlesden,  London,  N.W.,  photographic  paper  and 
chemical  manufacturers.  April  3,  1909. 

Noxo. — No.  312,016.  Photographic  paper.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
'Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  manufacturers.  April  5, 
1909. 

- - -  ♦ 

Pew  materials*  $c. 


“Vigorous”  Ensyna.  Made  by  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Under  this  name  a  new  variety  of  the  distinctive  and  well-known 
Ensyna  paper  introduced  last  autumn  has  now  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  Messrs.  Houghtons.  As  the  name  indicates,  “  Vigorous  ” 
Ensyna  is  designed  primarily  to  give  prints  of  somewhat  greater 
contrast  than  the  ordinary  brand,  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  suitable 
for  the  thin  and  somewhat  flat  negatives  which  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  beginner  in  photography, 
to  whom  particularly  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  process  make  a 
special  appeal.  Apart  from  this  quality  in  the  new  paper  there  are  ! 
several  other  features  which  show  that  in  the  new  Ensyna  emulsion 
the  makers  have  secured  certain  special  effects.  The  development 
of  a  sufficiently  exposed  print  takes  place  much  more  quickly — 
within  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes — and  there  is  therefore  a 
lessened  danger  of  the  careless  worker  obtaining  defective  print: 
due  to  fogging  from  unsafe  light  during  development.  Further,  ii 
addition  to  the  matt  and  glossy  brands,  there  is  a  new  gradt 
known  as  “  Carbon  ”  Ensyna  and  giving  prints  of  very  pleasing 
semi-matt  surface. 

Our  own  trials  of  the  new  paper  were  made  with  one  or  two  of  the 
sample  packets  which  during  the  present  month  are  being  offered  by 
Messrs.  Houghtons  at  the  prices  of  6d.  in  quarter-plate  size,  Is. 
half-plate,  post  free  and  complete  with  developer.  Taking  a  thir 
and  delicate  negative — one  just  about  right  for  a  P.O.P.  print — we 
obtained  on  the  “Vigorous”  Ensyna,  giving  the  minimum  exposure 
a  print  of  cold  purplish  tone,  with  somewhat  too  great  a  degree  oi 
contrast.  It  is  evident  that  with  negatives  of  greater  flatness  th< 
results  with  the  new  paper  will  be  of  just  about  the  degree  oi 
brilliancy  to  satisfy  the  average  worker.  But,  further,  by  giving  i 
greater  degree  of  exposure  and  thus  securing  a  warm  purplish  t< 
brown  and  warm  brown  tone,  the  contrasts  in  the  print  are  some 
what  softened,  although  not  to  anything  like  tljje  pronounced  exten 
which  a  similar  degree  of  over-exposure  would  bring  about  in  th 
case  of  a  development  paper.  In  this  respect  we  find  th 
“Vigorous  ”  Ensyna  differ  markedly  from  the  ordinary  grade,  and  i 
thus  places  the  worker  in  the  favourable  position  of  being  able  t 
deal  with  negatives  of  quite  different  character  by  modification  c 
the  exposure.  In  all  cases  the  tones  are  of  a  very  agreeable  colom 
whilst  the  great  readiness  with  which  the  exact  depth  of  colour 
hit  in  the  developer  should  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  enhancin 
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the  process  in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur  worker.  There  is  no  loss  in 
depth  in  the  fixing  bath,  .although  in  the  case  of  the  matt  paper 
the  usual  allowance  must  he  made  for  the  slight  cooling  in  colour 
which  takes  place  on  drying.  In  manipulation  the  new  paper 
resembles  That  of  the  ordinary  grade.  The  paper  hi  wetted  by  a 
half-minute’s  immersion  in  water,  which  is  then  jpoured  off  and  the 
developer  applied.  The  print  is  fixed  as  before  for  half  a  minute  in 
an  acid  hypo  bath,  and  is  then  given  a  short  wash,  the  whole 
operation  being  carried  out  within  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two. 
We  feel  sure  that  further  notice  will  be  drawn  to  this  new  type  of 
printing  paper  by  the  introduction  of  the  “Vigorous  ”  Ensyna,  and 
attention  may  therefore  be  drawn  again  to  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  Messrs.  Houghtons  for  a  itrial  of  the  new  'material  on  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  scale  for  a  trifling  sum. 

“Victol”  One-solution  Developer.  Sold  by  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88 
and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

A  onersolution  liquid  developer  -suitable  for  all  kinds  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  has  so  gained  in  popularity  during  the  last  year  or 
two  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  preparation  of  this  kind  being- 
introduced  to  their  numerous  customers  by  Messrs.  Houghtons.  The 
developer  is  issued  by  them,  under  the  name  of  “Victol,”  in  3oz. 
bottles  at  the  price  of  Is.  3d.,  this  quantity  making  72oz.  of  the 
normal  strength  developer  suitable  for  negatives.  For  use  in  the 
case  of  normal  exposures  one  part  of  the  concentrated  solution  is 
diluted  with  water  to  24  parts,  or  to  twice  this  amount  if  under¬ 
exposure  is  apprehended,  whilst  in  the  case  of  over-exposure  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  water  should  be  taken.  Our  own  trials  of 
the  solution  on  a'  batch  of  plates  exposed  during  the  holidays  showed 
as  that  the  developer  responds  excellently  to  the  wants  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Although  the  image  appears  immediately,  density  is  built 
up  very  readily,  with  the  result  that  the  development  may  be 
stopped  at  a  point  where  a  thin  detail-full  negative  is  produced,  or 
may  be  pushed  further  to  obtain  any  required  degree  of  vigour, 
and  this  without  unduly  protracting  the  time  of  development.  If 
a  highly  vigorous  negative  is  obtained  we  have  found  it  well  to  use 
a,  1 :  10  or  1  : 15  developer  with  a  little  bromide  added,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  method  recommended  by  the  makers  being  to  bring  up  the 
negatives  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a  A  :  24  solution,  following 
this  with  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  1  :  12.  For  both  bromide  and 
gaslight  prints  “  Victol  ”  at  a  suitable  dilution  gives  prints  of  excel¬ 
lent  colour  and  vigour,  a  little  bromide  being  added  in  each  case  to 
secure  the  full  brilliancy  of  the  high-lights.  The  developer  in  all 
cases  may  be  used  repeatedly  without  showing  any  signs  of  stain  or 
markings,  and  is  evidently  a  preparation  which  is  suitable  for  all  the 
purposes  of  photographic  development,  and  represents  the  most 
convenient  form  of  photographic  developer. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTJCFS. 

Autotype  Enlargements. — -The  Autotype  Go.,  “74,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  their 
‘trade  enlargement  list,”  which  very  conveniently  supplies  the 
prices  of  carbon  enlargements  from  negatives,  paper  prints, 
daguerreotypes,  etc.  The  list  further  supplies  and  illustrates  the 
very  attractive  forms  of  portrait  made  by  the  Autotype  Co.  for 
photographers,  -such  as  the  “Michallet  Sketches,”  “Lawrence  Por¬ 
traits,”  “Stained  Drawings,”  and  ‘‘Engraved  Eoider  ”  enlargements. 
These  represent  most  charming  and  effective  work,  either  wholly 
photographic  or  on  a  photographic  basis,  and  are  supplied  by  the 
[company  either  mounted  or  in  a  suitable  neat  frame.  Enlargements 
on  canvas,  carbon  miniatures  on  ivory,  and  carbon  prints  in  quan¬ 
tity  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  new  list,  which  quite  adequately  re¬ 
presents  the  great  facilities  of  the  Autotype  Co.  in  the  way  of 
carbon  work  for  all  classes  of  professional  portraiture.  As  no 
printed  list  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  work  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  for  us  to  add  that  we  have  never  known  an 
instance  in  which  an  Autotype  print  or  enlargement  has  fallen  below 
-he  consistently  high  standard  which  the  Company  maintain. 

Facts  and  Fallacies. — Under  this  title  Messrs  Burroughs,  Well¬ 
come,  and  Co.,  Enow  Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  have  issued  a 
booklet  of  instructive  reading  dealing  with  the  necessity  of  pure  and 
freshly  dissolved  chemicals,  and  emphasising  the  quality  and  port¬ 
ability  of  some  notable  tabloid  photographic  chemicals,  such  as  the 
economical  “  Rytol  ”  developer  and  sulphide  toning  compound.  The 
booklet  is  sent  free  on  application. 


1  hotographic  Dealers  should  make  a  note  of  the  private  special 
discount  list  just  issued  by  the  firm  of  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.  The  list  forms  a  key  to  the 
encyclopaedic  “  Fallowfield’s  Annual,”  and  under  its  alphabetical 
arrangement  supplies  a  rapid  reference  to  the  discounts  given  for  the 
different  classes  of  goods.  It  is  issued  for  private  circulation  only 
to  bona-fide  dealers. 

A  New  List  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Service  Co.,  292,  Higc 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.  It  provides  a  very  full  description  of  all 
classes  of  photographic  apparatus  and  materials,  and  is  sent  free  on 
application  to  the  firm. 

“Sylvia”  Specialties. — A  list  reaches  us  from  J.  Abley 
Bros.,  Copthorne  Road,  Shrewsbury,  giving  prices  for  “Sylvia” 
bromide  and  gaslight  naper,  “  Syl  vana  ”  P.O.P.,  C.C.,  and  albu- 
menised  papers  in  addition  to  plates  and  several  developing  pre¬ 
parations.  The  list,  with  terms  to  professional  photographers,  is 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  trade  card. 

- - ♦ - 

Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  August  7. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  B'shopton. 
Hackney  Photogiaphic  Society.  Outing  to  Otter's  Pool. 


Monday,  August  9. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Committee  Meeting. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.  Short  Demonstrations.  C.  Daw,  R.  E.  Parson,  and 
W.  H.  Trigg. 

Tuesday,  August  10. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  An  Evening  with  the  Portfolio. 


commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Agent’s  Bankruptcy. — Before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bankruptcy  Court  on  August  2,  the  public  examination  was 
held  of  E.  Alexander,  a  dealer  in  picture  postcards  and  fine  art 
prints,  formerly  in  business  at  101,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 
In  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  Assistant  Official 
Receiver  Bowyer,  debtor  stated  that  he  was  a  German  subject,  and 
came  to  this  country  about  1900,  and  from  March  of  that  year 
until  December,  1903,  was  employed  in  London  by  a  local  firm  of 
fine  art  publishers.  In  January,  1905,  debtor  became  the  London 
agent  of  the  “  Anstophot  ”  Company,  a  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  picture  postcards  in  Germany,  and  in  March,  1905, 
took  premises  at  104,  Southampton  Row.  In  addition  to  acting  as 
agent  for  this  German  firm,  debtor  carried  on  a  business  as  a  fine 
art  publisher  on  his  own  account.  In  September,  1906,  debtor 
moved  the  business  to  101,  Southampton  Row,  and  in  June,  1908, 
sold  the  business  to  a  limited  liability  company,  trading  as  E. 
Alexander,  Ltd.,  and  which  continued  until  February,  1909,  when 
it  went  into  liquidation.  Debtor’s  consideration  for  the  sale  was 
£3,000,  represented  by  200  debentures  at  £10  each  and  1.000  fully 
paid  up  £1  shares  in  the  new  company,  of  which  debtor  was 
made  managing  director  at  a  salary  of  £10  a  week.  After  the 
company  went  into  liquidation  debtor  obtained  a  situation  with  a 
firm  of  fine  art  publishers  at  £5  a  week.  Debtor  had  guaranteed 
two  debts  of  E.  Alexander,  Ltd.  ;  one  of  £850  to  the  Photo-C'henile 
Company  of  Germany  for  goods  supplied,  and  £3io  to  his  mother 
for  money  advanced  as  a  loan:  he  had  given  no  other  guarantees. 
The  examination  was  concluded. 

Holiday  Guide  Books. — Aldeburgh,  Salisbury.  Skegness,  and 
Whitley  Bay  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  series  of  popular 
little  guides  published  by  the  Health  Resorts  Association,  29. 
John  Street,  Bedford  Row.  London.  W.C.,  any  of  which  may  be 
obtained  free  by  sending  a  postcard  request  to  the  Town  Clerks  of 
the  respective  localities.  Tourists  and  holiday  makers,  whatever 
may  be  their  aim  in  visiting  any  special  district,  will  find  these 
little  booklets  of  interest  and  use,  whilst  the  photographer  should 
find  them  specially  serviceable  as  giving  in  concise  form  and  small 
space  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  any  town  and  its  su 
ings,  thus  enabling  the  tourist,  who  perhaps  has  but  little  true 
at  his  disposal,  to  secure  the  most  desirable  records  of  his  visit  in 
the  least  possible  time. 
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i)eio$  and  Dotes. 


The  Marriage  of  Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  of  Sevenoaks,  with 
Miss  Evelyn  Ward  Seymour,  took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
Mr.  Corke  will  be  known  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers  both 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  also  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  pages. 

The  Translator. — We  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  issued  fortnightly,  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  obtainable  from  the  publisher,  La  Chaud  des  Fond, 
Switzerland,  price  2  francs  50  for  six  months,  or  5  francs  per  annum. 
The  journal  consists  of  passages  in  both  English  and  German  from 
various  authors,  together  with  examples  of  commercial  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  two  languages  and  notes  on  some  of  the  uncommon 
words  and  phrases.  In  addition  to  a  German-English  issue,  there 
is  also  an  Italian-German  and  a  French-German  version  of  the 
publication,'  the  arrangement  and  price  being  as  already  mentioned. 

Photo  Surveying  Methods  eor  the  Amateur. — A  correspondent 
points  out  the  following  corrections  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  R. 
Defregger’s  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue: — Fig.  5, 
page  590,  omits  the  letters  a  and  b,  which  should  presumably 
be  at  the  following  positions:  — 

A 


b  a 


The  sixteenth  line  of  third  paragraph,  page  589,  reads: — “A 
parallel  line  drawn  firom  g  to  'the  seconJl  view-line  Ah  ”  should 
read  :  — “  A  line  drawn  from  g,  parallel  to  the  second  view-line 
A 6.”  The  phrase  on  line  11  of  third  paragraph  should  pre¬ 
sumably  read: — “Obtaining  these  loci  by  passing  a  fine  needle 
through  the  map  on  to  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  below,  the  angle 
bAa  is  obtained.” 

Holiday  Literature. — The  Great  Western  Railway  has  this  year 
published  quite  a  budget  of  books  dealing  with  the  many  holiday 
districts  accessible  by  the  company’s  lines  and  connections.  That 
entitled  ‘‘Holiday  Haunts”  gives  particulars  of  features  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  of  apartments,  boarding  establishments,  hotels,  and 
farmhouses  in  many  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  particularly  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Herefordshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  South  Wales.  The  book  is  very  fully  provided 
with  maps  and  illustrations,  and  is  obtainable  for  threepence  from 
the  company’s  bookstalls  and  offices,  or  post  free  on  application, 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  line,  Paddington  Station.  “  Beautiful 
Brittany  ”  is  quite  a  new  piece  of  holiday  literature,  in 
which  the  Great  Western.  Railway  Company  give  an  altogether 
excellent  idea  of  the  attractive  country  accessible  from  the  port 
of  Brest,  easily  reached  now  by  the  new  service  of  G.W.R. 
steamers  from  Plymouth.  Through  this  new  gateway  into  Brit¬ 
tany  the  holiday  maker  may  explore  a  country  which  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  fascinations  in  the  way  of  coast  scenery,  chateaux,  and 
cathedrals,  not  to  mention  the  picturesque  archipelago  or  inland 
sea  of  Morbihan  and  the  estuary  and  valley  of  the  Loire,  whence 
the  tourist  may  journey  to  Paris.  Without  professing  to  be  a 
guide  book,  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  picturesque  Breton  life  and 
costumes  make  it  an  excellent  volume  to  be  first  consulted  by  those 
-who  would  explore  this  old-world  country  lying  comparatively  near 
at  home.  The  price  is  sixpence  at  the  company’s  bookstalls,  or 
post  free  on  application  to  the  company  at  Paddington  Station. 
A  further  booklet  entitled  “Rural  London”  deals  with  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Buckinghamshire  towns  and  the  Thames  Valley  as  places 
of  residence.  New  railway  facilities  have  opened  up  old-world 
towns,  such  as  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Beaconsfield,  and  High  Wycombe, 
as  possible  for  the  city  man,  and  the  volume  gives  particulars  as  to 
railway  travelling,  educational,  and  ether  features.  The  booklet 
is  sent  free 

Uxbridge  Photographer  Burnt  Out. — A  disastrous  fire 
occurred  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Billinghu.rst,  photographer,  o.f  56,  St.  Andrews,  Uxbridge.  At  the 
time  the  outbreak  was  discovered,  there  was  nobody  on  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Neighbours  gave  the  alarm  about  9.30,  but  the  fire 
evidently  originated  in  a  small  office,  in  front  of  which  were  stairs, 
so  that  an  up-draught  was  created,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
upper  premises  was  quickly  ablaze,  the  flames  shooting  out  fiercely 


through  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  premises  was  practically 
gutted,  and  valuable  furniture,  trade  appliances,  and  negatives 
destroyed  by  fire  and  water.  The  studio,  some  twenty  yards  hom 
the  house,  was  unharmed,  but  the  shops  on  either  side  were 
damaged.  The  fire  was  not  extinguished  by  the  Uxbridge  brigade 
until  one  o’clock  the  next  morning.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
damage  is  covered  by  insurance. 

Death  of  Mr.  Walter  Tyler.— We  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Walter  Tyler,  Ltd.,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S.E.  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  a  prominent  and  leading  member  of 
the  optical  lantern  trade,  retired  from  active  business  life  about 
three  years  ago,  hoping  to  spend  some  years  of  ease  and  recreation 
at  his  residence  at  Teddington,  but  unfortunately  this  period  of  well- 
earned  rest  was  all  too  brief,  and  after  a  short  but  severe  illness  . 
Mr.  Tyler  passed  away  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two. 

Baby’s  Portrait. — A  fond  parent  walked  into  the-  box  at  the 
Thames  Court  last  week  and  handed  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Dickin-  1 
son)  copies  of  photographs  of  “baby,”  alleging  that  the  photo-  ! 
grapher,  in  enlargement,  had  substituted  the  negative  for  that  I 
of  another,  and,  of  course,  a  less  inspiring  and  captivating  infant.  ! 

The  magisterial  eves  closely  inspected  the  photographs.  The 
magistrate  observed  that  the  enlargement  was  clearly  from  the  , 
same  plate  as  the  smaller  copy.  But  the  father  agreed  not  with 
him. 

“  Why,  it  has  got  a  different  pinafore  on,  and  in  the  large  photo  , 
the  baby  is  sitting  on  a  mat  while  my  baby  sat  on  a  cushion,”’ 
he  indignantly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  You  must  allow  some  license  to  an  artist. 

Fond  Father:  License?  Why,  the  baby  in  the  large  photo  is1 
cock-eyed.  Mine  ain’t. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  How  old  was  the  baby  when  the  photo  was  ; 
taken  ? 

Fond  Father:  Nine  months. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  At  that  age  they  do  not  focus  well.  While  1 1 
am  satisfied  the  photo  does  not  do  justice  to  your  baby,  I  am  ! 
afraid  it’s  the  same  child. 

Fond  Father:  Can  I  have  a  summons? 

Mr.  Dickinson :  Oh,  no,  no  It  may  not  be  a  first-rate  advertise- 1 
ment  for  the  photographer,  but  you  must  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Fond  Father  (grimly) :  I’ll  give  liim  an  advertisement  when  1 
meet  him. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  'undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papa 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  an< 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

JOHANNESBURG  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  exhibition  is  being  organised  by  the  Johannesburg 
Photographic  Art  Circle,  and  will  be  held  in  Johannesburg  fron 
November  3  to  6.  It  will  be  open  to  all  pictorial  workers,  but  limitec 
to  South  African  work,  and  all  pictures  submitted  will  go  before  ' 
selection  committee.  No  medals  will  be  awarded,  but  a  certificat 
issued  to  every  exhibitor  whose  work  is  accepted.  No  more  thar 
eight  pictures  may  be  submitted,  and  there  will  be  no  charge  fo 
wall  space.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  each  exhibitor.  Entry  forms! 
with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  from  the  hon.  secretary,  and  muSj 
be  returned  by  October  12.  Exhibits  to  reach  Johannesburg  b, 
October  20. — Yours  faithfully,  Harold  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 

71,  Cuthbert’s  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  July  12,  1909. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  warning  you  publish  as  to  th 
non-return  of  specimens,  there  is  another  matter  worthy  of  attei 
tion,  and  that  is  the  return  of  specimens  in  a  damaged  conditioi 
Some  time  back  I  sent  up,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  y°l 
pages,  some  half-dozen  half-plate  prints,  protected  with  cards  on  hot 
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des,  and  enclosed  suitable  stamped  envelope  for  return.  The 
Lecimens  were  returned  in  the  envelope  without  any  protecting 
,rds,  and,  of  course,  were  entirely  ruined,  the  postmark  penetrating 
rough  besides  crumpling.  I  complained  to  the  firm,  but  received 
>  reply. — Yours  faithfully,  E.  F.  Guiton. 

16,  Royal  Square,  Jersey,  July  30,  1909. 

[We  think  employers  should  show  more  consideration  than  did 
:ose  referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  Those  applying  for  situa- 
ons  should  also  pack  their  specimens  in  reversible  wrappers 
ddressed  for  return  on  the  reverse  side)  in  order  to  make  the 
packing  as  easy  a  matter  as  possible. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

. . 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

iotographs  Registered  : — 

J.  Bailey,  18,  Mill  Street,  Tonyrefail,  Glamorgan.  Photograph  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  'Of  local  gentlemen  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  on  her  passing  through 
Tonyrefail  on  June  23rd,  1909. 

Hartland,  The  Studio,  Brettell  Lane,  Stourbridge.  Photograph  of  the  late 
A.  E.  j Kinsell,  Bank  Street,  Brierley  Hill,  Staffs. 

N.  Jenkins,  274,  Harehills  Lane,  Leeds.  Photograph  of  Painting  by  Romney 
of  Lady  Hamilton ,  entitled  “  The  Toilet.” 

J.  Bostoek,  24,  Moorgate  Street,  Nottingham.  Photograph  of  Nottingham 
Britannia  Roiving  Club ;  President’s  Garden  Party. 

Richardson,  2,  Stirling  Road,  Dunblane.  Photograph.  Kinbuck,  icith  camp  of 
1st  Batt.  (Scottish )  Church  Lads'  Brigade. 

rice  of  Business. — What  is  the  formula  by  which  one  may 
arrive  at  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a  business,  as  a  business,  the 
stock,  etc.,  at  a  valuation?  For  instance,  would  two  years’ 
profits  be  about  the  cash  value  of  a  business?  I  have  read 
“  How  to  Buy  a  Business  ”  recommended  by  you. — Business. 

Something  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  business.  One  and 
half  to  two  years’  nett  profits  would  generally  be  a  fair  price. 
coat.t,  — Have  heard  somewhere  of  the  use  of  oxgall  in  preparing 
glass  plates  for  enamelling,  but  cannot  remember  the  procedure. 
Can  you  help  me? — Stickers 

The  oxgall  is  simply  rubbed  ever  the  plate  and  then  wiped  or 
polished  off.  It  is  a  thing  not  much  used  on  account  of  its 
unpleasantness,  unless  it  is  used  quite  fresh,  or  the  refined  kind 
as  supplied  by  artists’  colourmen  be  employed.  Wax  or  hrench 
chalk  is  what  is  generally  used. 

.  Barratt. — (1)  We  believe  both  English  and  American  sizes  are 
largely  used.  We  suggest  you  should1  write  Messrs.  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  for 
their  advice.  (2)  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,  911,  N. 
Sixth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

pure  Alum. — With  reference  to  an  article  in  the  “  B.J.”  re 
bad  alum,  we  have  had  exactly  similar  trouble,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  get  your  correspondent’s  address  for  our  mutual  satis¬ 
faction.  We  are  sending  two  samples  of  alum  (1)  and  (2),  and 
No.  1  is  the  sample  which  has  caused  our  prints  to  turn  so  badly. 
Would  you  let  us  know  if  this  is  a  similar  quality  ? — Alum. 

The  samples  you  send  are  both  very  impure,  and  both  form 
excellent  reducers,  though  neither  is  so  impure  as  the  sample 
referred  to  in  our  note.  We  think  you  must  have  confused  the 
samples  sent,  as  No.  2  appears  to  be  the  worse  of  the  two. 
Both  reduce  and  change  the  colour  of  P.O.P.  prints,  and  both 
contain  a  quantity  of  ferrous  and  ’ferric  salts.  The  trouble  is 
ino  doubt  due  to  the  latter,  as  a  mixture  of  pure  alum  and 
iferrous  salt  has  no  such  effect.  The  samples  are  also  mixed,  as 
regards  the  alums,  they  apparently  contain  both  pot  ass  in  and 
ammonia  alum.  Though  they  reduce  P.O.P.  prints,  they  do 
not  appear  to  act  similarly  on  negatives.  Therefore,  they  might 
safely  be  used  for  negative  work  if  no  fexricyanide  be  after¬ 
wards  used  for  reduction  or  intensification  purposes. 

•■touching  (Reply  to  “Business.”). — Whoever  taught  you  retouch¬ 
ing  imparted  one  most  important  quality  to  your  work  the  full 
retention  of  the  likeness.  You  also  differentiate  in  your  touch  foi 
men  and  women — an  excellent  feature,  but  your  work  lacks,  the 
finish  demanded  by  the  best  firms,  and  we  advise  you  to  direct 
;all  your  energy  and  thought  to  the  attainment  of  a  brighter, 
cleaner  grain,  and  general  improvement  of  the  modelling.  A  few 
finishing  lessons  from  a  good  teacher  should  put  you  right,  and 
make  a  first-class  retoucher  of  you. 


Various. — Kindly  let  me  know  the  following : — (1)  Which  are  the 
practical  uses  of  a  2-in.  extension,  the  so-called  W.  A.  move¬ 
ment,  provided  with  rack  and  pinion  in  many  modern  cameras? 
(2)  How  can  one  make  wooden  dishes  for  enlargements? — 
Progress. 

(1)  When  using  a  lens  of  extreme  wide  angle,  but  such  a 
very  extreme  movement  as  two  inches  only  from  front  to  back 
of  camera  would  rarely  be  of  any  use  since  three  inches  ia 
about  the  shortest  focal  length  of  wide  angle  lens  which  can 
be  got.  (2)  The  usual  plan  is  to  make  four  centred  pieces,  each 
having  a  groove  in  which  the  glass  plate  can  slide,  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  The  glass  must  be  tightly  fastened  in  with 
red  lead  and  putty. 

Vulcanite,  etc. — (1)  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  material  (vulcanite,  I  believe)  used  in  making  the  dark 
slides  of  modern  hand  cameras?  (2)  Also  could  you  let  me 
know  of  a  good  manual  on  dry-plate  and  paper  making  ? — 
George  S.  Stewart. 

(1)  Try  Frederick  Plill  and  Soins,  108,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.C.  (2)  There  is  no  book  which  deals  with  emulsions 
for  plates  and  papers  in  a  way  which  is  of  any  commercial  use. 

Gold  Coins  for  Chloride  of  Gold. — In  your  note  on  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  “  Staffs  ”  to-day  I  see  that  you  .state  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  coin  into  gold  chloride  is  illegal.  Are  you  right? 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  find  in  a  book  of  reference  that 
‘defacing  the  current  gold,  silver,  or  copper  coin  by  stamping 
thereon  any  names  or  words,  whether  such  coin  shall  or  shall 
not  be  thereby  diminished  or  lightened  or  using  any  machine  or 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  bending  the  same,  is  an  indictable 
misdemeanour.  And  if  any  person  shall  tender  or  put  off  any 
coin  so  defaced,  stamped,  or  bent  as  aforesaid,  he  will  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  40s.,  recoverable  summarily.”  Melting  or 
dissolving  coin  is  not,  I  think,  in  any  wrav  defacing.  No  one 
would  dream  of  destroying  silver  or  copper  coins,  which  are  far 
more  valuable  than  their  weight  in  metal;  but  gold  coin  is  worth 
just  its  nominal  value  when  within  the  legal  limit,  and  it  is  just 
worth  melting  down  or  dissolving  But  I  would  suggest  to  those 
desirous  of  making  their  own  chloride  that  they  should  buy  from 
an  assayer  gold  cornets,  which  are  practically  pure  gold  and 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  purifying.  I  have  myself  never 
found  any  necessity  for  purifying,  however,  if  the  impurity  is 
allowed  for  in  making  toning  solutions. — J.  F.  Tennant. 

We  are  quite  right  in  what  we  said.  Gold  coin  contains  the 
full  value  ot  the  metal,  hence  the  mint  lose  upon  it  to  the  extent 
of  cost  of  the  coining.  That  is  not  the  case  with  either  silver  or 
bronze.  The  reason  why  gold  coins  are  sometimes  used  by 
jewellers  and  photographers  is  that  they  have  the  guarantee 
that  the  metal  only  contains  the  proper  proportion  of  base 
metal  and  no  more.  The  small  amount  of  alloy,  if  left-  in,  will 
make  no  practical  difference  in  making  chloride  of  gold. 

Mezzochromes. — Can  you  inform  me  where  mezzochiomes  are  ob¬ 
tainable? — C.  E.  F. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Company,  29a,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  W. 

Retouching. — Reply  to  E.R — Your  work  is  very  fair,  but  open 
to  considerable  improvement  in  the  modelling  and  general  finish. 
The  touch  used  for  the  young  girl  is  much  too  strong  for  a 
glossy  paper  print,  but  might  serve  well  enough  for  some  of  the 
matt  papers.  You  retain  the  likeness  very  well,  and  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  feature  in  your  work.  When  increasing  the  high¬ 
lights  carefully  avoid  leaving  too  decided  an  edge,  and  you  will 
improve  your  effect.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
attain  to  the  highest  finish  in  time. 

Diamidophenol. — In  the  two  last  numbers  of  “  British  Journal 
of  Photography,”  there  is  reference  to  diamidophenol  developer. 

I  have  spent  some  two  hours  trying  to  get  a  simplified  oz. 
formula  from  the  three  articles,  but  have  quite  dismally  failed. 
(1)  For  example,  in  making  the  “bisulphite”  liquor  with  acid, 
etc.,  how  much  water  is  wanted?  (2)  Could  we  have  in  next 
number  a  simple  formula  on  these  lines?— Water,  say,  20  ozs., 
sulphite  dry,  sulphuric  acid,  hydroquinone  dry,  bromide  dry, 
diamod  dry,  for  contrast  prints.?  We  could  then  easily  mix  up  all 
we  require. — A.  E.  Smith. 

The  quantities  are  as  follows Sulp hi! e,  1  ounce;  hydro- 
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quinone,  lg  grs.  ;  potass  bromide,  15  grs.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  50 
drops;  diamidophenol,  45  grs.;  water,  to  make  20  ounces.  In 
the  event  of  the  mixture  being  made  up  in  one  solution  as 
above,  it  is  doutbful  if  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  using  the 
hydroquinone. 

Copyright. — I  beg  you  to  inform  me  the  following  through  your 
paper  : — (1)  Is  it  permitted  to  copy  a  copyright  photograph  to 
sell  it  only  at  a  country  which  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the 
author’s  country:  For  example,  if  a  French  copyright  photo¬ 
graph,  registered  by  a  French  subject  at  France,  can  any  English¬ 
man  copy  it  for  selling  only  at  England  or  another  country  out 
of  the  domain  of  France  without  permission  of  the  owner  of 
copyright? — T.  Hanna,  Assiout,  Egypt. 

Certainly  not.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Berne  Convention  of 
International  Copyright,  the  compliance  with  the  formalities  in 
the  country  of  production  confers  copyright  privileges  upon  the 
photographer  in  all  the  countries  of  the  convention,  among  which 
are  the  chief  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 

Developer. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  pyrocatechin  de¬ 
veloper  (one  solution),  page  777,  “  B.  J.  A.,”  is  suitable  for  the 
development  of  plates  and  papers,  and  is  it  cheaper  than  the 
M.  Q.  developer?  I  am  at  present  using  the  following:  — 
Metol,  28  grains ;  hydroquinone,  110'  grains ;  sodium  sulphite,  2 
ozs.  ;  carbonate,  2^  ozs.  ;  water,  20  ozs.  for  plates  ;  then  I  dilute 
with  equal  parts  of  water  for  papers.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  What  proportion  must  I  use  of  the  pyrocatechin  de¬ 
veloper  on  page  777  of  the  ‘‘Almanac”  for  plates,  and  if  dilute 
for  papers?  The  formula  I  refer  to  is  one  solution: — Sodium 
sulphite,  5  ozs. ;  water,  20'  ozs. ;  caustic  soda,  260-300  grains ; 
pyrocatechin,  400  grains ;  dilute  with  20  times  its  volume  of 
water  for  use. — Cogan. 

We  should  try  it  diluted  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water 
for  plates,  bub  whether  further  dilution  is  desirable  for  papers 
can  be  told  only  by  trial.  We  doubt  if  it  is  cheaper  than 
M.  Q.  developer,  which  is  about  the  cheapest  known. 

Spots  on  Negatives.— Please  inform  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns  as  to  the  causes  of  the  black  spots  on  the  enclosed 
negative?  I  have  tried  various  makes  of  plates,  but1  all  the  same, 
especially  the  rapid  grades.  I  might  say  that  these  spots  gene¬ 
rally  appear  in  the  fixing  bath  or  in  the  final  washing.  I  use  a 
pyro  soda  developer. — Troubled. 

These  spots  are  due  to  dirt  in  the  manipulation.  Make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  the  pyro  is  dissolved  in  the  developer  and  also  all 
the  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  spots  are 
produced  in  the  developer,  but  probably  you  do  not  notice  them 
until  the  plate  is  fixed. 

Putty  for  Studio. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  in  the 
“Journal”  where  I  can  obtain  “putty  ”  suitable  for  glazing 
a  studio  roof? — W.  M. 

Ordinary  good  glazier’s  putty  is  what  is  generally  used.  Messrs. 
Carson’s,  we  believe,  make  a  special  elastic  putty  which  may  be 
obtained  through  all  large  dealers  in  builders’  material.  It  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  the  ordinary  putty  for  glazing  glass  roofs. 

Reversing  Plates.- — I  have  been  trying  to  follow  the  directions 
given  by  E.  Fenske  in  your  issue  of  June  4,  for  producing 
positives  direct  on  gelatine  plates,  by  means  of  reversal  by 
bichromate,  but  so  far  with  no  success.  I  over-developed,  as 
directed,  but  on  immersion  in  the  potassium  bichromate  solution 
the  image  did  not  disappear,  though  left  in  the  solution  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  several  cases,  the  film  frilled  or  blistered 
badly.  The  result  in  the  most  favourable  case  was  a  trans¬ 
parency  much  too  dull  and  dense  for  practical  use.  Probably 
the  fault  was  on  my  side,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  I 
did  amiss.  I  used  Imperial  “N.F.”  plates;  is  the  film,  perhaps, 
too  thick  for  this  process?  Does  the  exact  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  potassium  bromide  5  per  cent,  dilution  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure:  I  notice  that  no  precise 
directions  are  given  by  your  correspondent  as  to  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  be  used.  Lastly,  may  I  ask  whether  the  per¬ 
manganate  and  sulphuric  acid  solution,  used  in  the  reversal  of 
Autochrome  plates,  would  be  a  reliable  agent  in  the  process  of 
reversing  an  ordinary  negative? — J.  M.  J. 

'  We  have  not  tried  the  process.  We  should  think  you  would 


succeed  better  with  the  reversing  method  given  by  Mr.  Dougla. 
Carnegie  in  the  “  B.J.”  July  9,  p.  529.  With  ordinary  (gelatine 
plates  permanganate  is  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  stain. 
Building  Laws. — I  am  desirous  of  building  a  photographic  studf 
in  this  neighbourhood,  to  be  of  wooden  structure  and  iron  roo 
size  30ft,  by  12ft.,  and  to  be  8ft.  back  from  the  road,  and  anv 
thing  between  5ft.  to  10ft.  clear  of  any  building.  In  fact  it  i 
intended  to  be  built  in  a  garden  and  approached  by  a  smal 
gateway  3ft.  wide,  and  a  path  leading  to  the  entrance.  Beioi 
I  give  sketch  of  block  plan  as  I  intend  building.  I  have  pla<  ed  th 
plan  before  the  council,  but  they  returned  it  stating  same  wa 
not  in  their  by-laws.  I  have  since  seen  some  of  the  council  me:j 
privately  and  have  asked  their  objection  to  erecting  this  studio! 
They  can  give  me  no  definite  reason  except  that  it  is  outside  thei 
by-laws;  in  fact,  they  hint  as  much  as  to  say  “build  it,”  air 
say  that  they  do  not  think  they  have  any  voice  in  passing 
more  than  passing  a  small  cot  or  other  shed.  As  I  do  not  vis 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  this  studio,  and  then  find 
cannot  make  use  of  it,  T  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  giv 
me  your  advice  on  the  matter,  namely,  can  I  build  without  tbj 
seal  of  the  council?  I  may  add  that  it  is  to  be  a  temporari 
structure,  and  on  ground  leased  from  year  to  year. — Harriss.  ; 

We  have  read  through  the  52  pages  of  the  by-laws,  and  cai 
find  nothing  in  them  that  will  permit  of  such  a  building  as  ycj 
propose  being  erected,  as  it  would  contravene  them.  If  ycj 
make  the  sides  of  iron  and  glass  only  we  should  think  the  plaij 
would  be  passed.  On  this  matter  you  had  better  see  the  di 
trict  surveyor.  Of  course  your  interview,  privately,  with  ihembej 
of  the  council  really  goes  for  nothing  officially,  and  if  you  p 
up  the  building  without  the  sanction  of  the  council  you  do 
at  your  risk. 

Reducer. — Yes,  if  they  are  properly  reduced,  the  permanency 
in  no  way  affected. 

Mac. — We  think  that  the  P.O.P.  will  give  a  slightly  better  rest 
than  the  bromide  paper. 

Electric  Light. — 1.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  hr 
named,  but  its  value  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  conditi 
it  is  in,  so  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  that.  2.  The  best  lei 
for  portraiture  is  the  ordinary  portrait  lens,  on  account  of 
rapidity,  and  that  is  an  important  point  when  artificial  light  ( 
employed.  If  you  want  a  second-hand  one  you  should  apply  j 
the  second-hand  dealers  who  advertise  in  our  columns  for  thj 
lists.  3.  The  lamp  named  is  a  good  one,  so  is  the  Westminsj 
enclosed  arc.  4.  The  firm  is  a  very  respectable  one. 

Rights — Prints. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether 
your  opinion  an  individual  taking  negatives  from  a  photography 
premises  under  a  judgment  of  the  County  Court  for  arrears  E 
rent  would  be  justified  in  making  prints  from  them  and 
posing  of  the  same  for  money  towards  the  satisfaction  of  > 
debt? — William  Day. 

We  see  no  objection  provided  they  are  orders  from  the  per  > 
who  paid  for  the  portraits  being  taken.  The  copyright  in  3 
pictures  is  vested  in  them,  and  if  they  register  that  copyri  » 
they  can  prevent  the  sale  of  copies.  The  negatives,  of  cou  j, 
belong  to  those  who  seized  them  under  the  judgment  of  p 
County  Court,  though  the  sitters  may  prevent  the  sale  of  cop:- 

Notice  to  Advertisers.- — Blocks  and  copy  are  receivei  sub  t 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  ins w  i 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appear.  » 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Two  Only  a  week  or  two  has  to  elapse  before 

Exhibitions.  prints  for  the  Photographic  Salon  and 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  have  to  be  sent  in.  The 
last  day  for  receiving  exhibits  for  the  Salon  is  Monday, 
August  30,  on  which  day  they  must  be  delivered  by  hand 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  If  sent  by  carrier,  exhibits  must  be  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Selfridge  and  Co.,  Dept.  134,  and  must  arrive  not 
later  than  Thursday,  August  26,  accompanied  by  the  entry 
form.  We  understand  that  the  Linked  Bing  have  appointed 
a  selecting  committee,  consisting,  we  hear,  of  the  English 
members  only  who  formed  the  selection  committee  last 
year.  Although  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  fact,  it  is  an  open  secret,  we  believe,  that  the  organisers 
of  the  Salon  are  anxious  to  include  in  the  exhibition  an 


SUMMARY. 

The  Photographers’  Association  of  America  has  just  held,  at 
tochester,  New  York  State,  a  Convention  which  certainly  would 
eem  to  he  a  record  for  meetings  of  this  kind.  Close  on  1,800  persons 
ttended  it.  The  impressions  of  an  English  visitor,  Mr.  F.  Marriott, 
ire  given  on  page  624,  following  which  are  accounts  of  the  way  in 
vhich  the  Convention  was  entertained  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  and 
he  Board  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  of  the  kind  of  demonstra- 
ion  by  which  photographers  in  the  States  exchange  ideas  and  know- 
edge. 


adequate  representation  of  the  work  of  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Linked  Bing.  This  being  their  aim.  it  is- 
a  pity,  we  think,  that  they  have  not  made  an  earlier  am 
nouncement  of  the  exact  composition  of  the  selecting  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal,  the  last  day  for  receiving 
frames  by  hand  is  September  2  at  Messrs.  Bradley  and 
Co.’s,  81,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.,  between  10 
and  6.  If  sent  by  carrier  exhibits  must  reach  Messrs. 
Bradley  at  the  above  address  on  Wednesday,  September  1 
*  *  * 


MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  extended  their  recent  researches 
n  the  behaviour  of  developers  to  a  comparison  of  the  powers  of  the 
irincipal  developers  for  rendering  weak  impressions  of  light.  The 
legree  to  which  developers  are  affected  by  rise  or  fall  of  temperature 
is  regards  degrees  of  contrast  given  is  also  investigated.  The  results 
ind  formulae  used  are  given  in  the  article  on  page  627. 


In  a  note  on  page  621  attention  is  drawn  to  the  frequent  advantage 
which  may  be  taken  of  the  chromium  intensifier  for  the  improvement 
ff  bromide  prints,  either  as  regards  colour  or  for  giving  a  little  extra 
Dluck. 


The  conclusion  of  a  series  of  editorial  articles  on  the  working  of  the 
albumen  process  appears  this  week  on  page  622,  where  some  hints  are 
given  as  to  the  most  common  causes  of  failure. 


An  instance  of  one  way  in  which  the  sudden  accession  of  hot 
weather  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  in  hand-camera  work  is  the  suo- 
ject  of  a  note  on  page  622. 

The  days  for  receiving  pictures  to  be  offered  to  the  Selecting  b om- 
mittees  of  the  'Salon  and  Royal  are  August  30  and  Septembei  2, 
respectively.  (P.  621.) 

A  five-lens  objective  and  a  method  of  preparing  paper  prints  from 
screen-plate  transparencies  are  included  among  “Patents  of  the 
Week.”  (P.  634.) 

The  “  Mechanical  Mounting  of  Half-Tone  Blocks  and  the  Choice 
of  Lenses  for  Process  Work”  figure  under  “  Photo-Mechanica 
Notes.”  (P.  633.) 


The  As  shown  by  the  article  on  another  page 

American  0f  this  issue,  the  Photographers’  Associa- 

Convention.  tion  of  America  has  beaten  all  its  records 
at  the  National  Convention  held  at  Rochester  a  few  weeks 
ago.  An  English  photographic  pressman,  writing  in  one 
of  our  American  contemporaries,  sums  up  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  American  Convention  in  the  word  “  strenuous,” 
and  offers  the  opinion  that  if  this  serious  strenuous  element 
were  introduced  into  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  would  mean  the  death  and  burial  of 
that  body.  Whether  this  would  be  the  result  or  not,  it 
is  evident  that  at  Rochester  in  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
American  professionals  have  given  the  greatest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  solidarity  as  a  body.  They  have  shown  the 
utmost  readiness  to  exchange  both  ideas  and  acquired 
knowledge;  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  the  Convention 
has  been  described  as  “  one  great  photographic  school  with 
sympathetic  professionals,  masters,  and  teachers  and  will¬ 
ing  and  earnest  students  all  of  one  mind.” 

*  *  * 

The  Colour  Although  we  are  never  advocates  of 

of  Bromide  those  methods  of  chemical  jugglery  which 

Prints.  many  delight  to  apply  to  prints  or  nega¬ 

tives  which  are  defective,  yet  there  is  one  process  which 
we  think  deserves  to  he  kept  in  mind  by  bromide  printers 
more  than  it  appears  to  be.  This  is  the  chromium  inten¬ 
sifier,  used  now  to  a  considerable  extent  for  negatives,  and 
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consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  made 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  proportions  need  to  be 
adjusted  carefully,  and  the  formula  given  in  the  “  Almanac  ” 
may  therefore  be  referred  to.  A  bromide  print  which  just 
lacks  a  touch  of  brilliancy  or  which  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  as  regards  colour  is  very  greatly  benefited  by- 
being  put  through  this  intensifier,  one  application  of  which 
scarcely  increases  the  actual  density  of  the  print,  but 
merely  gives  the  improvement  in  pluck  which  is  wanted. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  need  to  subject  the 
print  to  long  washing  before  the  process  is  applied.  A 
brief  rinse  under  the  tap  and  the  print  is  ready  to  be 
bleached.  It  is  then  again  given  a  short  washing  for  about 
ten  minutes  and  re-developed.  All  developers  are  not 
equally  suitable  for'  this  latter  purpose.  One  of  the  best 
as  regards  quickness  of  action  and  colour  of  deposit  is  the 
“  tabloid  ”  Rytol,  introduced  some  months  ago  by  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome. 

*  *  * 

A  An  instance  of  the  minor  problems  which 

Hand-Camera  trouble  the  photographic  amateur,  and 
Mystery.  are  by  him  referred  to  the  unfortunate 

dealer,  has  recently  come  under  our  notice.  The  camera 
was  one  of  the  fixed-focus  type,  provided  with  a  focussing 
scale  and  an  excellent  lens  of  f/5.6  aperture.  When  taken 
out  for  use  on  the  recent  appearance  of  fine  weather,  all 
the  negatives  proved  to  be  distinctly  out  of  focus,  so  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  give  a  certain  extra  movement 
to  the  lens  in  order  to  get  a  sharp  negative.  Then  a  week 
or  so  later  it  was  found  that  this  extra  adjustment  became 
unnecessary,  the  camera  giving  sharp  pictures  on  the  focus¬ 
sing  scale  if  properly  set  in  the  usual  way.  The  explana¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  one  which  no  doubt  would  puzzle  the 
beginner.  Owing  to  the  damp  conditions  under  which  the 
camera  had  been  stored,  the  wood  had  expanded  sufficiently 
to  throw  the  lens  out  of  adjustment  when  in  use  at  its  full 
aperture,  but  a  few  days’  use  out  of  doors  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  has  led  to  contraction  of  the  casing  to  its  original 
dimensions. 

*  *  * 


Glazing  the  One  of  the  troubles  which  are  constantly 
before  the  portrait  photographer  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  perfectly  water¬ 
tight  joint  in  the  glass  of  the  studio  roof.  A  considerable 
period  of  heat  will  cause  the  putty  used  in  fixing  the 
panes  to  become  almost  brittle,  in  which  case  it  fails  to 
keep  the  joints  water-tight.  This  is  usually  due  to  the 
use  of  unsuitable  putty  in  the  first  instance.  The  best 
material  should  be  stiff  and  become  yellowish  as  it  dries ; 
a  soft  and  white  putty  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  trouble.  A 
special  form  of  putty  is,  we  believe,  manufactured  for  use 
under  these  somewhat  trying  conditions,  and  we  recollect 
some  years  ago  seeing  a  recipe  for  a  composition  intended 
to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  basis  of  the  mixture  was 
cheap  paper  torn  into  pieces  and  covered  with  a  little 
strong  caustic  potash  solution.  This  was  boiled  up  and 
about  one-third  its  volume  of  turpentine  added  to  it.  To 
the  hot  mixture  there  were  then  added  pitch,  resin,  gutta¬ 
percha,  and  wood  tar,  the  whole  being  boiled  until  it 
formed  a  stiff  paste.  We  scarcely  envy  those  people  who 
undertake  the  preparation  of  this  mixture  themselves — 
for  one  thing,  most  of  the  ingredients  are  very  inflammable 
— but  it  is  possible  that  a  commercial  preparation  resem¬ 
bling  it  may  be  obtainable. 


- +. 

Thk  partnership  between  Messrs.  George  Henry  Herbert  and 
Raymond  Lloyd  Reece,  carrying  on  business  as  photographic  artists 
at  17,  Biggin  (Street,  Dover,  under  the  name  of  “  Martin  Jacolette, 
Dover  (successors  Herbert  and  Reece),”  has  been  dissolved.  The 
business  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Reece. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ALBUMEN 
PRINTING.— V. 


PAPER 


The  recent  articles,  to  which  the  present  series  oj  notes 
forms  the  conclusion,  has,  we  know,  proved  of  considerable 
interest  to  many  printers  whose  experience  has  hitherto! 
been  confined  to  producing  prints  on  P.O.P.,  bromide, 
gaslight  papers  and  other  papers.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  queries  we  have  received  from  printers  as 
well  as  from  some  employers  who  are  unable  to  enlighten 
their  employees  on  the  causes  of  their  failures.  Instead 
of  replying  to  the  queries  as  received,  we  have  thought, 
it  better  to  devote  a  special  article  to  the  causes  of 
troubles  that  may  be  met  with  and  their  remedies. 

It  may  as  well  be  pointed  out  here  that  somewhat  greater 
care  as  regards  cleanliness  in  the  manipulations  is  neces-, 
sary  when  working  albumen  paper  than  in  the  case, 
of  P.O.P.  This  will  be  recognised  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  the  former  the  albumen  is  spread  direct, 
on  the  raw  paper,  and  that  the  film  contains  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  than  does  the  latter  j 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  P.O.P.,  the  gelatine  emulsioJ 
is  spread  on  an  insoluble  baryta  coating  which  insulated 
it  from  the  paper ;  hence  the  back  of  it  is  not  so  suscepti 
ble  to  slight  contaminations  as  when  the  coating  is  on  the 
bare  paper. 

One  of  the  troubles  that  the  beginner  may  meet  with  is 
that  the  prints  when  washed  and  dried  are  yellowed  oi| 
show  yellow  patches.  There  are  several  causes  of  this 
The  most  probable  one  is  that,  in  the  case  of  patches,  th< 
prints  were  not  kept  in  continual  motion  while  in  the  fixing 
solution,  so  that  some  stuck  to  others  or,  possibly,  to  th< 
bottom  of  the  dish,  with  the  result  that  the  hypo  did  no 
have  free  and  equal  action.  Another  reason  may  be  tha 
the  solution  was  too  weak  or  exhausted,  or  that  too  short  ; 
time  of  immersion  was  allowed  for  complete  fixation.  Whei 
the  solution  is  very  cold  a  longer  time  in  it  must  be  gives 
than  at  a  more  moderate  temperature.  Another,  and  ver 
prolific,  cause  of  yellowness  is  fixing  a  large  number  o 
prints  in  a  small  quantity  of  solution.  A  good  quantity  o' 
solution  is  necessary  for  a  comparatively  small  number  o 
prints  in  order  to  permit  of  their  being  kept  well  separate 
from  each  other.  Hypo  is  cheap  enough  now  to  permit  oj 
its  being  employed  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  One  othej 
prolific  cause  of  yellowness  in  the  prints  is  that,  when  the] 
are  taken  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  they  are  put  into  a  dis  ■ 
of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  quiescent.  When  that 
done  the  prints  are  almost  sure  to  become  more  or  less  ye 
lowed — either  in  patches  or  all  over.  This  is  complete1 
avoided  by  having  the  dish  under  a  running  tap  and  co  j 
tinually  turning  the  prints  over  and  over  as  when  in  tl 
fixing  bath.  The  sooner  the  major  part  of  the  hypo  e; 
be  got  rid  of,  the  better  for  the  pictures. 

Mealiness  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  “  measles  ” 
always  more  pronounced  in  the  shadows  than  in  the  light* 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  destroys  the  vigour  of  the  pictur 
It  is  generally  due  to  attempting,  by  prolonged  toning,  i 
obtain  deep  tones  in  prints  made  from  feeble  negative 
From  such  negatives  nothing  beyond  a  warm  red-brov 
should  be  attempted,  and  that  can  usually  be  satisfactory 
obtained.  Another  cause. — in  the  case  of  the  use  of  tl 
acetate  toning  bath — is  that  the  solution  was  used  too  soc 
after  mixing.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  keep  the  bat 
say,  24  hours  longer ;  it  will  then  generally  be  four 
to  work  quite  satisfactorily.  Another  cause  may  be  dr 
the  sensitising  bath,  by  use,  has  become  too  weak;  here  tl 
remedy  is  obvious.  A  guide  to  the  strength  of  the  bai| 
for  the  paper  used  is  that  the  deepest  shadows  becoii| 
fairly  bronzed  without  the  lights  being  over-printed,  h 
a  preventive  of  mealiness  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  il 
toning,  when  the  lights  are  sufficiently  toned  it  is  ne: 
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to  impossible  to  carry  the  toning  further  without  getting 
mealiness  in  the  shadows. 

Impure  whites,  as  in  vignettes,  may  be  due  to  the  paper 
being  sensitised  on  a  bath  that  has  become  discoloured  by 
use.  The  avoidance  of  this  defect  was  explained  in  the 
second  article  (“  B.  J.,”  July  9,  1909,  p.  527).  It  may  also 
be  due  to  the  paper  having  been  kept  too  long  after  sensi¬ 
tising — or,  possibly,  to  exposure  to  light  before  printing — 
or  may  be  due  to  a  too  strong  light  while  toning,  or  in  the 
first  stages  of  fixing.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  dish  in 
which  the  silver  is  washed  out  of  the  prints  being  con¬ 
taminated  with  hypo.  If  this  is  the  cause  it  will  usually 
be  seen  by  the  water  becoming  discoloured  during  the 
washing.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  again  obvious. 

Blisters  are  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  with  some  papers 
— particularly  the.  highly  albumenised  ones — and  various 
remedies  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested.  One  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  article  (“  B.  J.,”  July  30,  1909, 
p  589).  Another  advocated  by  some  in  place  of  diluting  the 
hypo  after  fixing,  as  there  directed,  is  to  put  the  prints 
into  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  gradually  dilute  this 
latter  bath  before  putting  them  into  the  washing  water. 
Another  remedy  which  has  been  recommended  is  to  use  a 
weak  sensitising  bath — say,  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce 
— and  float  the  paper  on  that  for  double  the  usual  time.  This 
sometimes  proves  a  remedy,  but  then  the  prints  often 
suffer — having  a  more  or  less  sunken-in  appearance,  and 
lack  vigour.  One  plan  which  has  never  failed  in  our 
hands,  even  with  the  most  refractory  paper,  is,  after  print¬ 
ing,  to  pass  the  still  dry  prints  through  methylated  spirit 
and  then  wash,  tone,. and  fix  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  a 
little  drawback  to  this  method,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit 
renders  the  paper  somewhat  transparent,  and  the  action  of 
the  toning  bath  is  not  so  easily  seen  until  one  gets  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the  appearance. 

Lack  of  contrast,  when  vigorous  negatives  are  employed, 


is  generally  due  to  the  sensitising  bath  being  too  weak;  the 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  strengthen  it.  Insufficiently  deep 
printing  may  also  be  the  cause. 

Prints  of  too  black-and-white  a  character  generally  arise 
from  the  silver  bath  being  too  strong  for  the  paper.  The 
dilution  of  the  solution  is  a  remedy.  The  defect  may  arise 
also  from  the  prints  being  made  from  hard  negatives — 
lacking  in  half-tones.  In  this  case  the  trouble  may  to  an 
extent  be  mitigated  by  using  a  weaker  sensitising  bath, 
and,  before  printing,  exposing  the  paper  to  light  just 
enough  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  white  and  no  more. 

Marble-like  marks  on  the  paper  before  printing  are  due 
to  floating  the  paper  on  a  bath  on  wThich  a  surface-scum  has 
accumulated  bv  the  bath  standing  some  time  in  the  dish. 

Finger  markings  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  prints  are 
caused  by  handling  the  paper  with  fingers  contaminated 
with  hypo  or,  may  be,  in  hot  weather,  with  perspiration. 

White  spots  on  the  prints  are  usually  due  to  minute  air 
holes  or  adhering  to  the  paper  while  on  the  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion.  Minute  black  spots  are  generally  caused  by  particles 
of  metal  in  the  raw  paper,  or,  more  probably,  by  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  in  the  water  in  which  the  prints  are  washed 
previous  to  toning.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  tie 
loosely  one  or  two  thick  tresses  of  fine  flannel  over  the 
nozzle  of  the  supply  tap. 

Minute  cracks  in  the  albumen  seen  after  the  prints  are 
mounted  are  likely  to  occur  only  in  exceptionally  dry 
weather  and  with  highly  albumenised  paper.  Their  occur¬ 
rence  comes  about  as  follows:— The  prints  when  laid  out 
to  dry  curl  up,  sometimes  tightly,  and  in  uncurling  the 
dry  albumen  cracks.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  mount 
the  prints  wet  as  they  come  from  the  final  washing  water 
or  to  dry  them  between  blotting  boards  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure  so  that  they  are  kept  flat  until  they  are  mounted.  It 
is  the  curling  up  and  the  uncurling  that  causes  the  mis¬ 
chief. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


Announced  for  some  weeks  past  in  almost  frenzied  terms  of 
exhoi'tation  in  our  American  contemporaries,  the  annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  was  held 
at  Rochester,  New  York  State,  from  July  19  to  24,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Frank  It.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The 
Convention  has  proved  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  connection 
with  photography,  the  official  attendance  figures  being  1,365  men 
and  420  women,  or  a  total  of  1,785.  The  nearest  approach  to 
these  figures  are  those' representing  the  attendance  at  the  Boston 
Convention  of  1907  with  the  number  of  1,175.  Six  crowded  days 
of  professional  photography  made  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  which  from  both  press  and  private  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  evidently  characterised  by  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and 
informality  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed  in  this  country.  The 
business  of  each  day  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
would  anpear  never  to  have  concluded  before  midnight,  whilst 
the  activity  with  which  the  Convention  was  supported  by  the 
j  Press  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  six  days  two  daily 
photographic  newspapers  were  produced :  “  The  Bulletin  of 
Photography  ”  edited  by  Frank  V.  Chambers  in  the  morning, 
and  “  The  Day’s  Development,”  by  J.  C.  Abel  each  evening. 
Quite  characteristic  was  it  of  the  superfluous  energy  of  an 
American  conventioner  that  a  vice-president  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Evanofi,  should  have  promptly  accepted  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  edit  the  daily  “Bulletin.”  Two  characteristic  pei- 
sonal  paragraphs  may  be  culled  from  page  four  of  the  issue  of 
our  contemporary,  produced  with  “Jimmy”  Evanofi  in  the  ; 
chair  :  — 

Tot'  Townsend  was  recently  summoned  for  jury  duty.  The 


judge  asked,  “Are  you  a  free  holder?”  “Yes.  sir,  I  am.” 
“Married  or  single?”  “Married  last  October.”  Have  you 
formed  or  expressed  any  opinion?  ”  “Not  since  last  October.” 

When  Harris  got  into  town  he  went  straight  to  the  Seneca 
and  registered.  “  Beg  pardon,”  said  the  hotel  clerk,  “  but  what 
is  your  name?”  “Name!”  exploded  Harris,  “don’t  you  see 
my  signature  there?”  “I  do,”  said  the  clerk  calmly,  “that  is 
what  aroused  my  curiosity.” 

They  know  how  to  make  things  go  at  a  Rochester  Convention. 
Excursions,  as  we  know  them  at  English  Conventions,  are  im¬ 
possible  things  at  meetings  pushed  along  at  the  rate  of  the 
functions  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
which  marked  everywhere  on  its  programmes,  **  be  on 
time  as  everything  is  going  to  be  according  to 

schedule.”  With  the  exception  of  the  visits  to 
Kodak  Park,  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  and  to  the  works  of  the  Bauscli  and  Lomb  Optical  Com¬ 
pany,  the  purely  recreative  items  in  the  week’s  proceedings  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  evening  spent  at  Ontario  Beach,  with  again  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  as  a  host.  “  From  morn  to  afternoon, 
from  afternoon  to  night,”  a  series  of  demonstrations,  meetings, 
and  discussions  kept  the  1,800  visitors  to  the  Convention  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  headquarters.  A  great  feature  of  the 
Convention  has  been  the  series  of  photographic  schools,  con¬ 
ducted  each  day  by  different  acknowledged  leaders  of  pro¬ 
fessional  portraiture  in  different  parts  of  America.  A  special 
buildiner  was  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  among  those  vho 
[  thus  gave  their  time  and  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  workers  were  Messrs.  Ryland  W.  Phillips  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  F.  Milton  Somers  of  Cincinnati,  E.  B.  Core  of  New 
York,  F.  Scott' Clark  of  Detroit,  A.  F.  Bradley  of  New  York, 
and  Will  H.  Towles  of  Washington. 

At  one  evening  meeting  Ryland  W.  Phillips  gave  a  very  elabo¬ 
rate  lantern  lecture,  entitled  “With  Other  Photographers” — a 
demonstration  of  the  individual  methods  of  prominent  profes¬ 
sional  workers.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kiisebier  followed  with  a  paper, 


“  Not.  Always  My  Way,”  forming  an  art  criticism  of  photographs 
from  her  studio.  We  give  below  an  article  written  by  a  London 
reader  of  the  “British  Journal,”  Mr.  Fred  Marriott,  who  was 
present  at  the  Convention,  which  account  we  supplement  by  a 
report  of  some  of  tire  other  proceedings  condensed  from  the 
Rochester  “  Democrat,”  which  each  day  during  the  week  vers 
fully  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  CONVENTION 


The  greatest  photographic  Convention  of  all  time  was  held  at 
Rochester,  commencing  on  Monday  and  ending  on  Saturday, 
July  24  last.  Rochester,  situated  some  100  miles  from  New 
York,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  photographic  citv  in 
the  world.  The  city  presented  a  very  gay  appearance  when  I 
arrived,  being  festooned  with  flags  and  words  of  welcome  to 
the  Conventioners  and  their  friends,  being  also  illuminated  at 
night  by  countless  electric  lights  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
or,  as  the  “Rochester  Herald”  has  it:  “Main  street  is  a  sea 
of  colour  by  day  and  a  blaze  of  light  by  night.” 

There  were  about  2,000  members  of  the  Convention  pre¬ 
sent  at  its  various  functions  and  pleasures,  and  they  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (whose  representatives 
alone  numbered  at  least  two  hundred). 

The  Conventioners  brought  with  them,  too,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  their  aunts,  and  their 
friends,  forming  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  representing  photo¬ 
graphy  as  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  quotation  from  the  Mayor  of  Rochester’s  speech  may 
interest  your  readers.  It  is  :  — 

“  This  is  the  centre  of  the  photographic  world,  and  you  repre¬ 
sent  here  now  the  highest  type  of  the  profession.  Your  needs 
we  minister  to  here.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  output  of 
our  establishments  is  devoted  to  filling  the  wants  of  the  amateur 
or  inefficient,  yet  the  amateur  and  the  professional  march  side 
by  side,  and  to  the  amateur  you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  who 
by  his  large  demand  has  helped  the  manufacturer  to  cater  more 
efficiently  to  the  specialist. 

“  I  think  the  smallest  manufacturer  here  is  larger  than  the 
largest  outside  the  city.  We  have  also  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  here  of  lenses.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  factories  here 
is  made  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  moving-picture  films  of 
the  world— 500  miles  a  day,  a  greater  distance  than  the  Empire 
State  travels  in  one  direction  over  the  New  York  Central  line. 
Every  week  a  ton  of  silver  is  used  at  the  Kodak  Works  ;  that 
is  the  largest  supply  of  silver  of  any  consumer  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States  Mint.  The  Kodak  Works  are 
also  the  largest  consumers  of  aluminium  in  the  United  States, 
and  probably  anywhere,  and  in  their  paper  storage  warehouse 
the  rolls,  41in.  wide,  would  stretch  from  here  to  San  Francisco. 
Now  there  are  made  annually  cartloads  of  films,  thousands  of 
acres  of  paper,  and  train-loads  of  chemicals  ;  and  when  a  new 
plate  building  in  the  Kodak  Works  is  completed  it  will  coat 
I5  acres  of  glass  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  the  largest  single  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manufactiu*e  of  photographic 
products. 

“  Thus  you  may  see  how  largely  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  this  city  is  dependent  upon  you,  and  how  much  we  value 
your  presence  here,  and  also  your  patronage  of  the  city  pro¬ 
duct.  This  is  our  response  to  your  material  side  ;  but  we  have 
still  much  to  appeal  here  to  your  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The 
parks,  lakes,  river,  falls,  shaded  streets,  and  drives  are  things 
to  be  proud  of.  We  ask  you  to  consider  yourselves  welcome 
within  our  gates.  We  wish  you  the  best  of  good  times  while 
here,  and  ask  you  to  come  again,  and  that  soon.” 

And  this  was  the  welcome  extended  to  me  on  all  hands, 
although  a  stranger  from  England. 

It  was  a  great,  practical  Convention,  representative,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  whole  of  American  photography,  truly  national  in 


its  scope  and  spirit,  so  that  the  humblest  photographer  in  the 
United  States  will  feel  that  he  and  his  business  interests  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  aim  of  the  Association. 

•  It  has  their  interests  truly  at  heart,  and  such  meetings  and 
mutual  helpfulness  act  as  a  stimulant  and  vitaliser  to  them 
in  their  work.  It  is  also  a  natural  development,  and  one 
bound  to  lead  to  the  raising  of  professional  photography  in 
public  estimation. 

A  business  show  pure  and  simple — pleasure  next,  business 
first  ;  but  the  Conventioners  overflowed,  nevertheless,  with  good 
spirits,  good-nature,  and  good-fellowship. 

The  lessons  in  photography  were  a  very  popular  feature  of 
the  Convention,  and  were  closely  followed  even  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer.  It  was  a  great  photographic  school,  and 
the  manufacturers  joined  hands  in  hearty  co-operation,  being 
desirous  not  merely  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  photographer, 
but  teaching  him  at  the  same  time  how  best  to  use  them  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  photographer  seemed  only  too  willing 
to  listen  and  learn.  Many  have  travelled  vast  distances  to  do 
it,  and,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  at  considerable  inconvenience 
and  expense. 

The  daily  demonstrations  were  crowded  ;  and  here  is  a  note 
I  take  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  published  on  the  spot 
verifying  my  statement  :  — 

“  The  morning  school  of  photography  under  the  north  gallery 
at  Convention  Hall  is  proving  the  most  popular  feature  of  the 
programme.  The  room  has  been  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  hall,  the  front  door  has  been  removed,  a  huge  glass  casing 
installed,  and  seats  have  been  raised  in  tiers.  The  only 
criticism  heard  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  room  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  all  the  members  who  wish  to  attend  the  school. 
Nearly  a  thousand  pupils  were  jammed  into  the  school-room 
yesterday  morning,  and  they  remained  persistently  throughout 
the  long  session,  despite  the  heat  and  the  lack  of  seating  accom¬ 
modation.  ” 

Again  :  “  The  first  lecture  of  the  evening  was  by  R.  W.  Phillips, 
of  Philadelphia.  His  subject  was  “  With  Other  Photographers.” 
By  a  series  of  lantern-slides  he  showed  photographers  at  work 
in  their  studios  with  subjects,  and  followed  each  studio  view 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  work  in  which  the  artist  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  time  the  first  slide  was  taken.  The  use  of  screens 
for  lighting  effects  was  gone  over  in  detail,  attention  being  called 
to  the  methods  of  some  of  the  best  known  photographers  in 
the  world.” 

Mr.  Phillips’s  talk  was  listened  to  with  not  only  close  atten¬ 
tion  but  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  conditions  of  the  light, 
arrangement  of  accessories,  background,  and  actual  posing  of 
the  subject,  with  samples  of  the  finished  work,  the  manner  in 
which  the  harsh  lights  are  subdued,  and  the  illumination 
brought  in  harmonious  relation — or,  in  other  words,  how  a 
photograph  is  transformed  into  a  picture  by  various  workers — 
being  particularly  instructive  and  interesting. 

I  had  a  chat  with  an  expert  photographer  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  London,  and  who  is  now  resident  in  the  States, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  gained  much  valuable  knowledge  and 
many  hints  from  his  visit  to  this  Convention.  Why  could  not 
our  British  brethren  follow  suit  with  mutual  advantage  to  manu¬ 
facturer,  professional,  and  amateur  alike  ? 

Another  distinctly  good  idea  was  the  division  into  sections 
of  the  pictorial  work  of  each  State,  an  idea  that  would  seem 
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stimulate  competition,  with  the  happy  result  of  obtaining  the 
ry  best  work  possible- -a  striving,  as  it  were,  by  the  rep  re¬ 
latives  of  each  section  to  be  first  in  the  field.  English  photo- 
aphic  societies  throughout  the  Empire  might  adopt  the  same 
an  surely  with  excellent  results. 

Another  good  feature  was  that  of  a  friendly  competition 
nongst  the  Conventioners.  The  one  furnishing  the  best  idea 
■  invention  of  most  use  to  the  photographer  or  the  manufacturer 
i  connection  with  photography  was  awarded  a  prize— in  this 
tstance  it  was  a  hundred-dollar  gold  watch — another  hint  for 
mr  Royal  Photographic  and  other  societies. 

Finally,  before  referring  to  other  matters  I  will  quote  the 
ords  of  one  of  the  Canadians  here.  He  said :  “  We  have 
>me  over  here  to  gain  some  enthusiasm  in  our  association 
•ork,  and  to  strengthen  our  determination  to  carry  the 
ork  forward  to  complete  success.  If  we  could  take  the 
ersonnel  of  this  Convention  into  our  home  towns  it  would 
chieve  the  very  elevation  which  we  are  seeking,  and  we  should 
old  a  position  that  we  do  not  now  hold  in  the  estimation  of 
tie  general  public.” 

After  expressing  sentiments  like  that,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
;he  association  was  a  successful  one  1 
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With  the  individual  exhibits  I  am  not  particularly  con— 
cerned  in’  this  article,  bflt  they  were  representative  of  all 
the  principal  photographic  manufacturers  and  photographers 
throughout  the  country,  the  Kodak  Company  (who  employ 
over  2,000  hands),  of  course,  being  the  largest  whilst 
the  Bausch  and  Lomb  firm  comes  next  in  point  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  lavish  hospitality  of  these  two  firms,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  former,  could  not  even  lie  contemplated 
by  any  English  house,  where  millions  of  dollars  are  not 
so  easily  earned  as  they  are  in  this  vast  country.  Fancy,  if 
you  can,  an  English  photographic  .manufacturer  giving  a  picnic 
dinner  to  over  3,000  people,  presenting  them  with  free  tickets  to 
all  sorts  of  entertainments,  free  car  rides  (it  was  a  seven-mile 
journey  each  way  to  Ontario  Beach,  where  the  dinner  was- 
served),  to  say  nothing  of  visits  to  lakes,  parks,  and  hospitality 
at  the  factory  itself.  It  is  freely  stated  here  that  the  Kodak 
firm  alone  spent  upwards  of  £10,000  (not  dollars)  in  providing 
instruction,  amusement,  and  entertainment  for  the  Conven¬ 
tioners  and  their  friends.  “Let  ’em  all  come,”  was  their 
cordial  invitation.  The  souvenirs,  too,  must  have  cost  a  pretty 
penny. 

Feed  Maeeiott. 


WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


At  no  session  was  there  the  general  interest  that  was  mani- 
ssted  at  the  illustrated  lectures  which  were  given  at  the  Hotel 
Seneca  by  Mr.  Ryland  W.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Kasebier.  Every 
eat  was  taken,  and  many  persons  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  room 
nd  the  exits,  while  others  sat  upon  the  floor  rather  than 
ose  the  first  opportunity  which  had  come  in  the  history  of  the 
ssociation  to  hear  exponents  of  the  two  schools  of  photography 
hampion  their  opposing  sides. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  certain  things  which  are  matters  of 
•ecent  history  in  the  photographic  world,  the  lectures  might  have 
)een  nothing  but  a  dry  exposition  of  the  uses  of  light  and  shades 
md  draperies  to  produce  desired  effects,  or,  upon  the  other  hand, 
reedom  from  such  artificial  effects  in  the  production  of  a  picture. 

In  essence  it  was  the  contest  between  what  has  come  to  be 
mown  as  the  recognised  or  established  school  and  the  school 
vhich  some  ten  years  ago  was  dubbed  the  “  Secessionists.”  The 
‘  Secessionists  ”  have  been  scoffed  at  because  they  dared  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  use  of  cameras  was  not  a  mechanical  act,  but  that 
the  photographer  could  employ  his  camera  as  the  unassisted 
medium  of  personal  expression  in  art,  and  that  the  resulting 
pictorial  expression  was  not  short  of  art  itself,  whatever  the 
medium,  but  led  out  into  the  artistic  as  certainly  as  did  the 
brush  in  the  hand  of  the  painter. 

“With  Other  Photographers”  was  the  matter-of-fact  subject 
which  was  to  be  the  medium  of  the  conveyance  of  the  argument 
jof  the  established  school  of  photography,  and  Ryland  W. 
Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  expounder.  As  scene  after 
scene  was  projected  upon  the  screen, _  Mr.  Phillips  gave  minute 
expfanation  of  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result. 

He  explained  the  position  of  the  sky-light,  the  accomplishment 
of  desired  shadows  "by  the  skilful  use  of  screens,  the  posing  of 
the  subject,  the  arrangements  of  draperies  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  ideal  picture. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Phillips  show  the  finished  portrait,  but  the 
interiors  of  studios  were  thrown  on  the  screen  from  photographs, 
illustrating  every  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  work,  including  the  picture  of  the  subject  in  position, 
the  screens  in  place,  and  the  actual  moment  when  the  pictuie 


was  caught  by  the  artist.  The  lecturer  was  repeatedly  ap¬ 
plauded  as  he  illuminated  some  point  which  evades  the  ordinary 
photographer.  The  contrast  was  also  presented  between  the 
“  raw  ”  and  retouched  negative. 

Tn  addition  to  exhibiting  his  own  work.  Mr.  Phillips  used 
slides  made  from  the  work  of  other  noted  photographers,  which 
he  criticised  to  the  instruction  of  the  audience. 

As  the  representative  of  the  “  Secessionists,”  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  of  New  York,  had  been  invited  to  address  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Kasebier’s  address  was  prefaced  by  the  throwing 
on  the  screen  of  several  interior  views  of  her  New  York  studio, 
showing  the  entire  absence  of  any  of  the  ordinary  accessories 
which  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  results,  from 
the  view-point  of  the  established  school.  In  fact,  the  views 
looked  precisely  like  those  of  a  well-furnished  drawing-room. 

In  thus  fitting  her  studio,  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Kasebier  is. to  place 
her  subject  in  the  most  natural  surroundings,  and  while  thus  a 
part  of  a  picture  which  in  its  make-up  is  natural  rather  than 
artificial,  the  subject  is  caught  by  the  camera. 

In  explaining  the  later  portraits,  the  artist  incidentally  showed 
the  utter  disregard  for  the  conventional  methods  of  admission 
of  lights,  and  also  showed  the  attempt  to  nortray  the  subject 
simply  rather  than  elaborately  draped,  and  to  represent  with 
fidelity  how  the  subject  actually  looked  rather  than  how  an 
idealic  picture  might  look,  taking  the  subject  as  a  basis  of 
construction. 

At  times  the'  speaker  brought  a  smile  from  the  audience  by 
saying,  “Now  this,  as  you  can  see,  is  made  from  a  new  negative, 
before  we  have  assisted  honest  nature  to  be  dishonestly  beau¬ 
tiful.” 

That  the  speaker  was  not  without  support  in  the  audience 
was  shown  by  the  considerable  applause  which  she  received  at 
times.  And  that  the  audience  was  intensely  interested  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  discomfort  which 
some  sustained  while  listening  in  the  crowded  room,  there  was. 
save  for  the  applause,  approximately  absolute  silence,  with  no- 
one  leaving  the  room  until  the  last  word  fell  from  the  speaker’s 
lips. 


AT  KODAK.  PARK*.  MR.  GEORGE  EASTMAN  AS  HOST. 


Berhaps  the  greatest  experience  of  the  entire  Convention  fox 
at  least  2,000  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  was  the  visit  on 
the  Thursday  to  the  Kodak  Park  plant  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  All  the  visitors  had  been  through  other  plants  eailiex 
in  the  week,  and  during  the  forenoon  of  the  Tuesday  had  seen 


some  of  the  wonders  of  (he  Bausch  aud  Lomb  Optical  Company’s 
great  plant,  but  what  they  all  wanted  to  see  was  the  inside  <  f 
that-  aggregation  of  immense  buildings  collectively  known  t 
world  around  as  Kodak  Park. 

From  this  plant  comes  all  the  Eastman  film  that  goe-  1  t 
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•only  to  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  hut  beyond,  into  the 
previously  unknown  wilderness.  As  one  Conventioner  re¬ 
marked,  adapting  the  expression  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Eastman  film,  a  product  of 
Kodak  Park.  North  and  south  and  east  and  west,  to  every 
part  and  the  most  distant  points  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  lands  across  the  sea,  its  fame  has 
gone,  and  to  every  photographer,  professional  and  amateur,  it  is 
as  a  word  learned  in  childhood. 

That  explains  why,  earlier  in  the  week,  all  the  visitors  who 
found  it  possible  to  do  so  called  the  first  half  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  closed  date. 

“  That’s  when  we  go  to  Kodak  Park,”  they  said,  “and  we 
want  to  go  there  if  nowhere  else.” 

And  they  went/more  than  2,000  of  them,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  officials  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America.  When  the  visitors  arrived  they  found  several  tents 
erected  on  the  lawn,  with  seats  for  all  who  came.  At  every 
point  in  and  around  the  tents,  and  later  about  the  works,  were 
men  wearing  badges  bearing  the  legend  :  “  Ask  Me  ;  I  Belong 
Here.”  The  visitors  asked,  and  every  question  was  answered. 
Not  many  queries  were  heard  in  the  tents,  but  they  came  in  an 
almost  unceasing  stream  later,  when  the  inspection  of  the  plant 
was  in  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  tents  were  comfortably  filled  luncheon 
was  served.  Before  and  during  the  luncheon  and  after 
the  inspection  music  was  supplied  by  Hossenbach’s  Park 
Band. 

After  luncheon  a  line  was  formed  including  all  the  visitors  who 
had  arrived,  and  there  were  1,240  present,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  plant  was  begun.  Everywhere  along  the  line  and  through 
the  plant  were  men  wearing  the  tag  inscribed  :  “  Ask  Me  ;  I 
Belong  Here.”  Of  these,  including  those  in  the  dark-rooms 
which  formed  a  division  of  their  own,  there  were  not  far  from 
375.  Of  this  number  150  were  from  the  company’s  force  of 
travelling  salesmen,  twenty-five  were  from  the  drafting  room, 
twenty-five  to  fifty  included  the  superintendents  and  other 
attaches,  and  a  group  of  fifteen  included  the  managers  of  different 
divisions.  In  the  dark-rooms  were  many  who  wore  illuminated 
tags  bearing  the  same  inscription,  the  black  showing  distinctly 
against  the  red  light.  Mr.  George  Eastman,  inventor  of  the 
Kodak  and  head  of  the  great  company  that  bears  his  name,  was 
present,  and  wore  one  of  the  tags. 

At  the  head  of  the  column  were  Charles  F.  Hutchinson  and 
Claude  Van  Houten,  of  the  Kodak  Park  plant.  Along  the  entire 
line  men  were  stationed  to  direct  the  way  and  give  such  other 
assistance  as  might  be  needed.  The  column  entered  the  plant 
proper  through  the  gate  to  the  north  of  the  office  building.  Here 
a  copy  of  the  company’s  souvenir  book  was  handed  to  each 
visitor. 

From  this  gate  the  column  proceeded  to  the  compression  ice 
plant,  and  thence  to  and  through  the  machine  shop,  box  factory, 
glass  plate  box  factory,  Velox  and  Azo  cutting  and  packing 
room,  Velox  and  Azo  reeling,  drying,  and  coating  rooms,  paper 
storage  department,  fan  room,  past  the  new  plate  building,  to 
the  “dope”  department,  filling  room,  coating  room,  distilling 
department,  engine  room,  ice  machine  room,  past  the  big  chimney 
to  the  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  plants,  nitrating  depart¬ 
ment,  washing  and  drying  room,  patent  papers  building,  coating 
department  for  these  papers,  glass  and  emulsion  warehouse, 
auxiliary  paper  storage  warehouse,  men’s  dining  hall,  portion 
of  emulsion  cooling  department,  upper  end  of  room  in  which  all 
spool  films  are  packed,  London  shipments  room,  locker  rooms, 
and  finally  into  the  time  room. 

During  the  trip  the  visitors  were  informed  that  when  com¬ 
pleted  the  new  plate  building,  which  will  cover  an  area  357  feet 
by  338  feet,  will  add  five  and  a-quarter  acres  to  the  floor  space 
of  the  plant,  and  will  be  the  biggest  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  They  were  also  informed  that  in  the  distilling  depart¬ 


ment  all  the  solvents  that  are  used  in  manufacturing  the  film 
are  recovered  and  made  ready  for  further  use. 

The  acid  department,  in  which  both  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  made,  were  full  of  interest  for  the  visitors.  Perhaps  f 
the  first  time  they  learned  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Compan 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  world,  ant 
that  they  were  looking  upon  a  plant  that  has  a  capacity  suffi 
cient  to  convert  4,000  pounds  of  silver  into  silver  nitrate  ever 
week. 

In  the  men’s  dining  room,  which  has  a  capacity  of  400.  the 
visitors  were  told  that  the  women’s  dining  room  was  on  the  floo: 
above,  and  that  the  two  have  a  combined  capacity  of  1,000 
The  time  room  was  also  very  interesting,  because  of  its  arrange 
ment  and  capacity.  The  time  clocks  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  such  numbers  that  the 
entire  force,  now  numbering  about  2,200,  can  be  checked  oui 
and  paid  off  in  ten  minutes. 

After  the  trip  the  column  proceeded  to  the  tents  and  brokq 
up.  Expressions  of  astonishment  were  heard  on  every  side,  anc 
compliments  without  number  were  paid  to  the  officials  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Eastman  was  there,  and  hundreds  hastened  tc 
greet  him,  to  grasp  his  hand,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
what  he  has  accomplished,  and  upon  what  has  been  built  up 
under  his  direction,  at  Kodak  Park. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  the  visitors  stayed  at  the  park 
was  given  up  to  visiting  among  botli  the  men  and  women  of  the j 
party.  There  were  various  officials  of  the  Eastman  company] 
that  the  visitors  desired  to  meet,  arid  tlm  introductions  were 
made.  A  large  number  of  the  visitors  had  never  met  Mr.  East-) 
man,  and  his  hand  was  shaken  hundreds  of  times. 

Then  there  were  Manager  J.  H.  Haste,  of  the  Kodak  Park 
plant;  Manager  Frank  W.  Lovejoy,  of  the  State  Street  offices; 
Assistant  Treasurer  Frank  S.  Noble,  and  the  man  of  whonij 
everybody  has  heard,  and  whose  hand  all  of  the  visitors  wanted 
to  shake,  L.  B.  Jones,  the  company’s  advertising  manager. 
Those  who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jones 
were  introduced,  and  those  who  knew  him,  shook  his  hand 
again. 

A  few  left  before  three  o’clock,  but  it  was  not  until  the  rainj 
came  half  an  hour  later  that  any  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
number  of  people  was  noticeable.  Part  of  the  crowd  went  oui 
on  the  lawn  and  had  a  group  picture  taken.  Before  many  had  I 
gone  L.  F.  Hammer,  of  St.  Louis,  stood  up  on  a  chair  am 
waved  his  hands. 

“Speech  by  Hammer,”  somebody  shouted,  and  the  crow 
gathered  about  him. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  especially  the  latter,”  Mr.  Hamme 
said,  “  I’ve  got  something  to  say  that  ought  to  be  said  at  thi 
time.  We  have  all  been  through  this  wonderful  plant,  and  have 
seen  what  Mr.  Eastman  has  done  ;  we  have  partaken  of  his 
generosity,  and  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  the  manj 
who  has  done  so  much  for  photography.  Let  us  show  our  appre-j 
ciation  by  giving  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Eastman.” 

The  three  cheers  were  given,  and  were  followed  by  a  “  tiger, 
while  the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

Then  the  rain  came,  and  the  cars  cityward  were  crowded.  At 
the  same  time,  despite  the  rain,  other  visitors  were  coming, 
and  until  four  o’clock,  thirty  minutes  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  close  of  the  visit,  the  officials  were  asked  to  permit  the 
newcomers  to  go  through  the  plant.  As  one  of  the  visitors  said, 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  history  of  photography  m 
America. 

Again,  the  day  following  the  visit  to  Kodak  Park,  Conven- 
tioners  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Eastman  and  the  Board  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  at  Ontario  Beach. 

In  all  conventions  of  photographers  there  never  has  been 
anything  like  it,  and  even  in  Rochester,  the  convention  city, 
such  a  large  number  of  people  never  before  have  been  entertained 
so  lavishly.  It  was  a  grand,  good  time  from  the  moment  the 
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png  line  of  2,249  guests  began  to  file  on  to  the  verandahs  of 
hotel  Ontario  until  the  owl  car  brought  the  last  merrymaker 
ome. 

Carrying  pass  books,  which  contained  everything  needful  for 
ijoying  the  park  and  all  of  its  attractions,  the  guests  began 
Ding  to  the  park  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  at  six 
’clock  the  bugle  sounded  the  dinner  call,  there  was  a  crowd 
hich  occupied  every  inch  of  space  on  the  walks  surrounding  the 
otel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  great  throng  gave  three 


cheers  for  Mr.  Eastman,  and  the  men  in  his  immediate  vicinity- 
made  vociferous  demands  for  a  speech.  Mr.  Eastman,  after 
being  lifted  to  the  table,  much  against  his  will,  made  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  photographers. 

There  was  another  speech  by  Joxie  Collings,  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  when  he  presented  to  President  Barrows,  of 
the  Photographers’  Association,  a  gold  watch  and  chain  from 
the  association.  This  presentation  was  also  the  signal  for  an 
ovation. 


>N  THE  COMPARATIVE  REDUCING  POWER  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  DEVELOPERS  AND  OF  THE  MEANS 
OF  INCREASING  AND  REDUCING  CONTRASTS  IN 
NEGATIVES  DEVELOPED  WITH  THEM. 


he  various  developers  employed  for  photographic  purposes 
tve,  as  is  well  known,  very  different  reducing  properties.  Some 
't  with  great  energy  and  allow  of  development  being  completed 
ithin  a  very  short  time,  whilst  others,  oil  the  other  hand,  exert 
much  slower  action,  and  give  rise  to  complete  development 
dy  within  a  relatively  long  period.  Moreover,  the  images  pro- 
iced  with  the  different  developers  differ  to  a  notable  extent, 
’liters  upon  the  subject  'of  development  have  prescribed  very 
fferent  means  for  reducing  or  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
weloper  with  the  object  of  improving  the  result  of  over  or 
ider  exposure  or  of  varying  the  degree  of  contrast.  We  have, 
erefore,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  differences  which  actually 
1st  between  developers  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  photo- 
aphic  reducing  power,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
tual  foundation  for  the  belief  that  certain  developers  are  better 
ited  for  the  development  of  very  feeble  effects  of  light,  that 
to  say,  of  details  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  the  subject  photo- 
aph.  We  have  also  studied  and  compared  the  various  means 
r  increasing  or  reducing  the  contrast  in  the  negative. 

In  a  first  series  of  experiments  developers,  according  to  estab- 
ihed  formulae,  were  prepared  of  the  following  substances  :  — 
iamidophenol,  metoquinone,  pyrogallic  acid,  paramidophenol, 
etol,  hydroquinone,  metol-hydroquinone,  edinol,  glycin, 
iurol,  hydramine,  and  paraphenylene-diamine.  Plates  coated 
th  the  same  extra-rapid  emulsion  (the  Lumiere  “  Sigma  ”  plate) 
ere  exposed  under  the  graduated  scale  of  the  Chapman  Jones 
■nsitometer  for  a  time  sufficient  to  bring  out  some  only 
the  patches  in  the  sensitometer,  say  up  to  No.  15.  These 
.ates  were  developed  each  in  a  solution  of  the  reagents  above 
entioned,  the  time  of  development  in  each  case  being  sufficient 
r  obtaining  the  maximum  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  It  was 
pertained  that  all  the  developers,  whatever  the  formula  em- 
.oyed,  whether  with  an  insufficiency  or  an  excess  of  alkali, 
hether  containing  bisulphite  (acid  diamidoplienol)  or  bromide, 
oduced  the  same  number  of  the  sensitometer  provided  that  a 
ifficient  time  of  development  was  given.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
iwever,  this  number  was  obtained  on  the  plate  only  by  resort- 
g  to  a  time  of  development  which  also  gave  rise  to  more  or 
ss  intense  fog. 

Certain  slow  developers  which  exert  a  solvent  action  upon 
lver  bromide,  either  by  virtue  of  the  developer  itself  (para- 
lenylene-diamine)  or  owing  to  the  presence  of  potassium 
'omide  or  ammonium  chloride,  do  not  allow  of  the  develop- 
ent  of  faint  impressions  of  light  to  the  same  degree  as  do  other 
Jvelopers.  If  all  the  developers  not  containing  a  large  pro- 
>rtion  of  solvent  of  silver  bromide  are  employed  so  as  to  give, 

1  the  same  exposure,  the  same  number  of  the  sensitometer, 


they  show  very  pronounced  differences  so  far  as  concerns  the 
intensity  of  the  developed  images.  In  order  to  study  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  composition  of  the  developer  on  the  intensity  of 
the  contrast  obtained,  we  employed  as  the  formula  for  each  sub¬ 
stance  that  winch  is  usually  adopted,  but  omitting  the  bromide, 
in  order  to  throw  special  light  on  the  effect  of  increasing  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  constituent. 

In  the  case  of  each  developer  we  have  studied  the  influence 
of  the  following  factors  on  the  increase  or  reduction  of  the  con¬ 
trast  :  — 

Temperature. 

Dilution. 

Proportion  of  sulphite. 

Proportion  of  carbonate  or  caustic  alkali. 

Proportion  of  added  bromide. 

Influence  of  Temperature. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  developer  at  the  following- 
series  of  temperatures — 41F. ,  50F.,  68F.  and  86F.  With  all  the 
developers  the  lower  temperature  necessitates  increase  in  the 
time  of  development,  but  to  varying  extents,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  developer.  Some  few  developers,  such  as  hydro¬ 
quinone  and  adurol,  give  considerably  greater  contrast  at  a  low 
temperature,  but  as  a  general  rule  temperature  per  se  exerts 
only  a  slight  effect  upon  the  contrast  obtained.  The  following 
were  the  results  :  — 

Developer.  Reduction  of  contrast  with  Increase  of  fog  with 

rise  of  temperature.  rise  of  temperature. 


Developers  without  Alkali. 


Metoquinone  No  appreciable  variation  Considerable 

Diamidoplienol  No  appreciable  variation  Considerable 

Developers  with  Alkali. 


Pyro 

Paramidophenol 

Metol 

Hydroquinone 

Metol-hydroquinone 

Hydramine 

Adurol 

Edinol 

Glycin 

Eikonogen 

Pyrocatechin 


Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Very  great 

Slight 

Slight 

Very  great 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 


Very  considerable 

Very  slight 

Slight 

Very  great 

Slight 

Very  slight 

Great 

A  ery  slight 

Considerable 

Slight 

Very  slight 


Influence  on  Dilution. 


Exposures  which  had  been  given  trader  identical  conditions 
were  developed,  employing  solutions  which  contained  one 
volume  of  the  normal  developer  in  admixture  with  1.  2.  3.  and 
5  volumes  of  water.  With  the  majority  of  the  developers  dilu¬ 
tion  has  the  effect  of  necessitating  a  greater  time  ot 
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development  (but  without  causing  an  increase  in  fog),  and  of 
lessening  the  contrast  in  the  negative  to  a  degree  dependent 
upon  the  developer.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  :  — 


which  work  with  alkali  produces,  as  a  rule,  no  appreciable  altera-  | 
tion  in  contrast.  In  the  case  of  metoquinone,  which  normally 
is  used  with  an  alkali,  the  addition  of  carbonate  slightly  in-  j 


Developer. 

Time  of  Development  at  vaiious  dilutions, 
that  with  normal  developer  being 
reckoned  as  1. 

Volume  of  Water. 

r 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Metoquinone 

1 

1.6 

3-5 

4 

5 

Diamidophenol  ... 

1 

1-5 

2-0 

Ol 

3 

Pyro  . 

1 

— 

2-0 

2  1 

3 

Paramidophenol  ... 

1 

2 

2-8 

54 

64 

Metol  . 

1 

2 

4 

10 

Hydroquinone  . 

1 

if 

OI 

"2 

34 

5 

Metol-hydroquinone 

1 

— 

If 

U 

2 

Hydramine 

1 

2 

3 

34 

Adurol  . 

1 

li 

2 

2-8 

4 

Edinol  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glycin 

1 

1-2 

2 

2  h 

4 

Eikonogen 

1 

2-4 

2-5 

4-4 

— 

Pyrocatechin  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Reduction  of  Contrast  by 
Dilution  of  Developed- 


Very  slight  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  greater  with  further  dilution. 

Considerable  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  no  appreciable  action  with  further 
dilution.  _  . 

Considerable  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  slight  action  with  further  dilution. 

Same  as  for  pyro.  . 

Considerable  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  dilution  beyond  this  point  has  no 
further  effect. 

Slight  up  to  5  times  dilution.  ...  ., 

Slight  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  dilution  beyond  this  point  has  very  slight , 
further  effect. 

No  effect.  ...  .  ,  j 

Slight  up  to  3  times  dilution  :  dilution  beyond  this  point  has  no  appreciable  j 
effect 

Slight  effect  on  dilution  :  reduction  of  contrast  is  more  marked  on  dilution  j 
with  more  than  2  volumes. 

Considerable  up  to  5  times  dilution. 

Considerable  up  to  3  times  dilution:  development  wery  slight  beyond  this  point,  j 

Slight  up  to  3  times  dilution. 


Influence  cf  Sodium  SulpHite,  Carbonate, 
n  cl  Caustic  Alhsli, 

The  proportion  of  sulphite  exerts  an  action  on  the  contrast  in 
the  negative  only  in  the  case  of  developers  such  as  diamidophenol,  J 
diamido-resorcin,  and  metoquinone,  in  which  the  sulphite  takes  j 
the  place  of  the  alkali.  With  these  developers  the  contrast  is 
slightly  lessened  when  increasing  the  normal  proportion  of 
sulphite  for  a  given  quantity  of  developing  substance.  Diversely, 
if  the  proportion  of  sulphite  is  reduced  the  contract  is  slightly 
increased,  and  the  time  of  development  at  the  same  time  length¬ 
ened.  The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  sulphite  produce 
results  which  are  more  marked  in  the  case  of  diamidophenol 
and  diamido-resorcin  than  in  the  case  of  metoquinone. 

With  these  three  developers  just  mentioned  it  is  thus  feasible 
to  reduce  the  contrast  either  by  adding  water  to  the  developer 
or  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  sulphite.  In  practice,  the 
best  result  is  obtained  by  employing  both  methods  simultane¬ 
ously  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  get  negatives  of  a  lesser  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  and  quite  free  from  fog  (when  employing  diamidophenol) 
by  diluting  the  developer  with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda. 

Gradual  increase  of  carbonate  or  caustic  alkali  in  developers 


creases  the  contrast,  whilst  a  contrary  effect  is  noticed  in  the 
case  of  pyrogallic  acid,  metol,  and  hydroquinone. 

Influence  of  tbe  Proportion  of  Bromide 

Addition  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  various  developers  in¬ 
creases  the  contrast  produced,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  lengthens 
the  period  of  development.  Moreover,  if  the  developer  tends 
to  give  veiled  results  small  proportions  of  bromide  will  com¬ 
pletely  remedy  it  in  this  respect. 

The  effect  produced  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  developer. 
In  a  general  way  the  maximum  effect  is  obtained  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bromide,  beyond  which  the  only  effect  is  increase  of 
the  time  of  development.  For  each  developer  we  have  tried  the 
effect  produced  by  varying  quantities  of  bromide,  as  follows, 
viz.  :  — 

05  • i  -25  -5  1  gm  per  100  ccs. 

These  are  respectively  equal  to  :  — 

x  «  iTi_  2-i  4i  grs.  per  oz. 

The  preceding  experiments  show  that  all  the  developers  ex¬ 
amined,  whatever  their  composition  (with  the  exception  only  of 
those  containing  solvents  of  silver  bromide),  allow  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  faint  impressions  to  the  same  degree. 


Per  100  ccs.  of  Developer. 

Note  on  the 
effect  produced 
on  contrast. 

Ratio  between  time  of 
development  with  solu¬ 
tion  containing ’05  gm. 
bromide  per  100  ccs. 

and  that  with 
solution  containing  1‘0 
gm.  bromide  per  100  ccs. 

Influence 

Developer. 

Minimum  quan¬ 
tity  of  bromide, 
producing  ap¬ 
preciable  effect 
on  contrast. 

Quantity  of 
bromide  produc¬ 
ing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  of 
contrast. 

Without  bromide. 

Metoquinone 

T 

•25 

Slight 

3*4 

Somewhat  strong  fog 

Diamidophenol 

•05 

•25 

Considerable 

4-75 

Very  slight  fog 

Pyro  . 

•1 

1-0 

Strong 

2  66 

9  9  9  9 

Paramidophenol 

•5 

•25 

Considerable 

2-8 

No  fog 

Metol 

•1 

•25 

99 

Strong 

3-25 

Rather  strong  fog 

Hydroquinone 

•05 

•25 

2-8 

9  9  9  9 

Metol-hydroquinone 

•05 

•25 

Considerable 

3-5 

99  » 

Hydramine  ... 

•05 

•25 

2*8 

99  ” 

Adurol 

•05 

•5 

Strong 

2-5 

Slight  fog 

Glycin  . 

•05 

•5 

4 

99 

Eikonogen 

•05 

T 

5 

No  fog 

Pyrocatechin 

•05 

•25 

Slight 

3 

9  9 

Metoquinone  (with 

•05 

•25 

Considerable 

3 

Slight  fog 

soda  carbonate) 
Edinol... 

•05 

•25 

99 

4 

Very  slight  fog 

of  Bromide  oil  Fog. 


With  bromide. 


•05  gm.  bromide  per  100  ccs. 
suppresses  fog. 

9  >  >> 

9'  99 

No  fog. 

T  gm.  bromide  in  100  ccs.  sup¬ 
presses  greater  part  of  fog  : 
with  more  bromide,  further 
action  on  fog. 

9  9  >’ 

‘  5  j  9  9 

T  gm.  bromide  in  100  ccs. 
suppresses  fog. 

9  9  9  9 

No  fog. 

99 

99 

*05  gm.  bromide  per  100  ccs. 
suppresses  fog. 
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Contrast  can  be  modified  by  the  following  methods  — 


Rcduclum  of  Contrast. 

Among  the  means  for  reducing  contrast  the  following  must 
ie  mentioned  :  — - 

1.  Dilution  of  the  developer — addition  of  water  three  to  four 
nines  the  bulk  of  the  normal  developer. 

2.  Addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  or  simultaneous  addition  of 
.vater  and  sulphite,  e.g.,  addition  of  three  times  the  bulk  of 
he  normal  developer  of  5  per  cent,  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite 
solution. 

3.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  alkali. 

4.  Raising  the  temperature  of  the  developer. 

Method  No.  1  applies  to  all  the  developers  we  have  used  with 
he  exception  of  hydramine.  The  developers  least  sensitive  to 
his  effect  of  dilution  are  hydroquinone,  metol-hydroquinone, 
netoquinone,  adurol,  and  edinol. 

Method  No.  2  serves  only  with  developers  requiring  no  alkali, 
ind  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  diamidophenol. 
Is  already  stated,  it  is  best  to  combine  methods  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Method  No.  3  has  no  effect  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
developers.  The  only  instances  in  which  the  results  are  appre¬ 
ciable  are  with  pvro-metol  and  hydroquinone. 

Method  No.  4  may  be  used  in  practice  only  in  the  cases  of 
lydroquinone  and  adurol :  other  developers,  when  used  at  a 
higher  temperature,  give  only  a  very  slight  reduction  of  con- 
;rast. 


Increase  of  Contrast. 

The  following  methods  on  improving  contrast  and  thus 
’emedying  the  effect  of  over-exposure  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

1.  Reducing  the  alkali  in  the  developer,  or  in  the  case  of 
levelopers  working  with  alkali  reducing  the  quantity  of  sulphite. 

2.  Lowering  the  temperature  of  the  solution. 

3.  Addition  of  bromide. 

Methods  Nos.  1  and  2  are  merely  the  corollaries  of  the  methods 
dready  given  for  reduction  of  contrast.  A  lessened  proportion 
)f  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  addition  of  an  acid  or  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  the  developer. 

Method  No.  3  applies  to  all  developers,  and  is  the  means 
vhich  is  of  the  greatest  practical  use.  Moderate  proportions 
)f  bromide  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  Deve- 
opers  which  best  lend  themselves  to  the  maximum  increase  of 
Contrast  are  pyro,  hydroquinone,  adurol,  glycin,  and  eikonogen. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  employed  for  the  various 
levelopers  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  the  above 
examination :  — 


Diamidophenol. 


Diamidophenol  . . 44  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous .  260  ,, 

Water .  20  ozs. 


Metoquinone  (Normal). 


Metoquinone  . , .  80  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous .  1J  ozs. 

Water . . .  20  ozs. 


Metol. 


Metol  . . 35 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous .  165 

Potass  carbonate  . .  130 

Water  .  20 


grs. 

>5 
7  7 

OZS. 


5  gms. 
30  „ 

1,000  ccs. 


9  gins. 
60  „ 
1,000  ccs. 


4  gms. 

19  „ 
15  ,, 
1,000  ccs. 


Hydroquinone, 

Hydroquinone  .  90 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ...  1 

Potass  carbonate .  330 

W  ater  .  20 


grs. 

oz. 

grs. 

ozs. 


10  gms. 
25 

J  7  7 

38  „ 
1,000  ccs. 


Metol-hydroquinone. 


Metol  . 

80  grs. 

9  gms, 

Hydroquinone  . 

80  „ 

9 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

800  ., 

90  ,, 

Soda  carhonite  anhydrous  ... 

480  ,, 

54  ,, 

Water  . 

20  ozs. 

1/  0  >  ccs. 

One  part  of  this  stock  solution  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water. 
Pyrogallic  Acid. 

grs. 


Pyrogallic  acid .  44 

Soda  sulphite  anhj'drous  ...  130 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous...  60 

Water  .  20 

Paramjdophenol. 

Parami  dopn  .  44 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ...  330 

Caustic  lithia  . . 18 

W  ater  .  20 

Edinol. 

Edinol  . 90 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous _ 2 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous  ...  2 

Water  .  20 


grs. 


grs. 

ozs. 


Glycin. 

Glycin  . .  150 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous .  265 

Potass  carbonate .  70 

Water .  20 

Hydramine. 


Pyrocatechin. 


Pyrocatechin . 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous 

Soda  carbonate  cryst  . 

Water  . . 


90  grs. 
1^  oz. 

1-  oz 
20  ozs. 

A. 

A. 


5  gms. 
15  „ 

^  7  5 

1,000  ccs. 


0  gms. 
38  „ 

9 


ozs.  1,000 


10  gms. 
100  „ 
100  „ 
1,000  ccs. 


17  gms. 
30  „ 

8  „ 
1,000  ccs. 


Hydramine .  ... 

45  grs. 

5  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

130  „ 

15  „ 

Caustic  lithia  . 

27  „ 

3  ,, 

Water . 

20  ozs. 

1,000  ccs. 

Adurol. 

Adurol  . 

115  grs. 

13  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

]  oz. 

50  ,, 

Potass  carbonate . 

H  ,, 

/o  ,, 

Water  . 

20  ozs. 

1,000  ccs. 

Eikonogen. 

Eikonogen  .  265  grs.  30  gms. 

Potass  carbonate  .  1  oz.  50  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ...  If  ,,  60  ,, 

Water  .  20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 


10  gms. 

25  „ 

50 

1,000  ccs. 

AND  L.  LUMIERE. 
Seyewetz. 


Photographs  of  Casuals. — The  Committee  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Yorkhouse  are  adopting  up-to-date  methods  in  the  identification  of 
he  men  who  sojourn  in  that  institution.  A  camera  is  to  be  pur- 
hased  at  a  cost  of  £5  in  order  that  photographs  of  the  men  allowed 
rat  on  pass  may  be  taken.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  event  of  such 
nen  returning,  they  cannot  be  traced  without  great  difficulty. 

Motoring  and  Photography.  It  may  be  doubted  (writes  a  con- 
ributor  to  the  “Birmingham  Evening  Despatch”)  whether  any 
■eaders  have  taken  a  photograph  of  themselves  travelling  in  a  motor 
ar  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Such  was  the  feat  accomplished  by  a 


well-known  Birmingham  man  a  few  days  ago.  At  the  side  of  one 
of  the  country  lanes  not  five  miles  front  the  centre  of  the  city  he 
placed  a  camera  of  his  own  construction.  The  body  of  the  camera 
was  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  there  was  attached  to  it  a  rubber 
tube  tome  three  or  four  yards  lone:.  This  was  placed  across  the  road, 
and  the  motorist  starting  from  a  point  some  distance  away  set  the 
car  off  at  a  great  speed.  He  then  drove  the  wheels  of  the  car  over 
the  tube,  and  thus  “snapped”  the  picture.  The  mechanism  was 
arranged  that  when  the  first  wheel  passed  over  the  tube  the  plate 
was  exposed. 
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SOFT  VIGNETTES  IN  ENLARGEMENTS. 


The  majority  of  photographers  who  do  any  enlarging  fre¬ 
quently  experience  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  soft  and  pleasing 
results  when  vignetting.  It  is  very  annoying  to  find  that,  after 
all  our  care  to  keep  the  vignetter  moving  during  exposure,  on 
developing  the  bromide  paper  we  get  a  more  or  less  distinct 
line  showing  the  shape  of  the  opening  in  the  vignetter  used. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  cases  where  vignetting  has  to 
be  resorted  to  with  a  negative  which  was  never  intended  for 
that  purpose,  the  background  being  several  tones  too  dark  to 
suit  that  particular  style  of  printing.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  portrait  with  a  dark  background  vignetted  so  as  to  show 
a  distinct  oval-shaped  mass  of  dark  with  the  head  looming 
in  the  centre,  and  the  usual  expanse  of  pure  white  all  round  ; 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  result  which  will  always  be  obtained 
while  using  any  of  the  ordinary  vignetters,  the  reason  being 
that  the  edges  (no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  cut  up)  always 
cast,  a  hard  shadow  on  the  bromide  paper,  and  the  light  coming 
through  a  lens  and  travelling  in  a  straight  line  does  not  diffuse 
under  the  edges  of  the  vignetter  as  it  does  when  printing  by 
contact,  when  sufficient  room  is  left  between  the  negative  and 
the  vignetter. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  some  material  other 
than  that  usually  employed  is  required  to  make  suitable  enlarg¬ 
ing  vignetters  ;  and,  after  experimenting  with  various  trans¬ 
parent  and  semi-transparent  materials,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  an  enlarging  vignetter  should  be  semi-transparent, 
and  have  found  that  ordinary  celluloid,  matted  on  one  side, 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.  This  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  light  to  pass  through,  but  entirely  destroys  the  image,  soften¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  vignetted  portion,  and  giving  an  all-over 
tint  to  the  part  usually  represented  by  white  paper.  This  gives 
an  effect  not  unlike  that  obtained  when  vignetting  in  the  camera. 
If  this  tint  is  not  required,  the  vignetter  can  be  covered  with 
opaque  paper,  having  about  half  an  inch  of  clear  celluloid  round 
the  opening,  which  will  give  a  very  soft  vignette  and  still  leave 


the  margins  of  the  paper  white.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  use 
the  celluloid  uncovered,  and  have  the  paper  tinted  right  up  to- 
the  edges,  which  almost  gives  the  effect  of  a  solid  print,  but 
without  hard  detail  near  the  margins.  Even  negatives  with 
light  backgrounds  give  a  different  result  with  this  vignetter,. 
the  effect  obtained  being  softer  and  more  harmonious  than  when 
the  ordinary  opaque  vignetter  is  used. 

The  celluloid  sold  by  dealers  for  glazing  and  matting  P.O.P. 
prints  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  The  opening  is  cut  in 
the  centre  as  usual.  A  convenient  method  of  cutting  is  to  use 
a  wheel  cutter  and  the  zinc  shapes  sold  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
oval  and  circular  prints.  Since  the  celluloid  is  so  thin,  it  is 
best  to  support  it  by  cutting  an  opening  in  two  pieces  of  card¬ 
board,  the  cut-out  parts  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
smaller  each  way  than  the  outside  size  of  the  celluloid.  The 
celluloid  is  then  placed  over  one  piece  of  the  cardboard,  and  kept 
in  place  by  a  touch  of  mountant,  the  second  piece  of  cardboard 
being  pasted  all  over  and  laid  on  top.  The  whole  is  then 

placed  under  a  weight  until  it  is  hard.  This  gives  the  vig-  | 
netter  bound  in  a  cardboard  frame,  which  keeps  it  stiff,  and1 
makes  it  much  easier  to  handle. 

The  vignette  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way  between  the  lens 
and  the  bromide  paper  on  the  enlarging  easel,  and  kept  moving 
as  usual  ;  but,  even  if  it  is  kept  stationary,  a  definite  line  does 
not  result ;  in  fact,  in  whatever  way  it  is  used,  the  effects  ob¬ 
tained  are  softer  than  is  usually  the  case  with  ordinary  opaque 
vignetters.  The  fact  that  this  vignetter  is  of  no  use  for  contact 
printing  proves  that  it  is  different  from  others  ;  and,  although 
this  difference  may  be  very  slight,  still,  it  is  there  ;  and  whilst 
the  soft  results  obtained  by  its  use  may  not  appeal  to  everyone, 
nor  be  suitable  for  every  vignetted  enlargement,  still,  it  is  an. 
added  power  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer,  and  even  the 
pictorial  worker  may  on  occasion  find  a  use  for  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  soften  down  distracting  detail  near  the 
margins.  J.  Peat  Millab. 


MIXTURES  OF  DYES  AS  SENS1TISERS  OF  GELATINE  PLATES 


IV. 


[The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  thesis  by  Guido  Daur,  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Munster  University.  The  experimental  work  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Miethe,  to  whose  colleague,  Dr.  E.  Stenger, 
the  author  of  the  papers  renders  his  thanks  for  much  advice  and  assistance.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  occupies  a  book  of  105  pages, 
published  by  E.  Grieser,  Frankfort  a/M. — Eds.  “R.J.”] 

29.  Pinaverdol-erythrosine. — The  great  difference  between  sensi-  other  hand,  completely  overpowers  the  effect  of  erythrosine.  The 

tisers  such  as  ethyl-red  and  pinaverdol  is  shown  by  the  properties  curves  for  the  two  separate  dyes  are  shown  in  Fig^  29,  so  that  they 


Fig.  29. 

of  this  mixture.  Ethyl-red,  as  has  been  seen,  exerts  hardly  any 
action  when  combined  with  erythrosine,  whilst  pinaverdol,  on  the 


Fig.  30. 

are  comparable  at  450.  It  is  seen  that  the  pinaverdol  minimum  of 
560  coincides  with  the  erythrosine  maximum  ;  nevertheless  the  result¬ 
ing  curve  is  that  of  pinaverdol.  There  is  no  shifting  of  the  maxima. 
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30.  Pinacfarome-erythrosine. — The  curve  (Fig,  30)  has  largely  the 
inaehrome  character ;  the  gap  in  the  green  is  somewhat  deeper 
ian  with  pure  pinachrome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  erythrosine 
ipears  to  have  influenced  the  maximum  at  550  somewhat.  The 
icond  pinachrome  maximum  is  5  yy  nearer  the  red  end  of  the 
lectrum.  The  minimum  appears  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  increase 
F  the  first  maximum.  The  colour-sensitiveness,  which  in  the  case 
f  the  pinachrome  curve  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mother  emul- 
on,  is  inferior  in  the  case  of  the  two  dyes  with  short  exposures, 
lcreases  gradually,  and  at  200  seconds  exceeds  the  sensitiveness  in 
le  blue.  Water-washed  plates  develop  heavy  fog,  and  those  bathed 
ith  alcohol  were  required  for  the  measurements. 

31.  Isocoh&rythrosirve. — The  curve  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
rythrosine,  but  there  is  no  filling  up  of  the  gap  in  the  green.  The 
iocol  maximum  of  530  comes  out  very  faintly  at  520,  and  the  third 
haximum  of  630  becomes  evident  only  on  fairly  long  exposure, 


rolonging  the  curve  to  650.  The  ratio  of  colour-sensitiveness  to 
lat  of  the  mother  emulsion  is  about  1  in  the  case  of  erythrosine, 
ad  is  not  appreciably  improved  in  the  case  of  the  two  mixed  dyes, 
'he  water-washed  plate  was  satisfactory,  and  was  used  for  the 
leasurements. 

32.  Dicyanine-erythrosine. — The  plate,  that  washed  with  alcohol, 
rowed  three  distinct  maxima.  Fog  amounted  to  .48.  As  seen  from 
re  figure,  the  extremely  slight  colour-sensitiveness  is  remarkable, 
ad  even  that  to  blue  is  not  high.  The  green  gap  has  its  deepest 
oint  at  520 ;  the  erythrosine  maximum,  which  is  shifted  10  yy 


wards  the  blue,  rises  steeply  up  to  wave-length  550.  The  dicyanine 
laximum  of  610  comes  out  strongly ;  on  short  exposure  it  is  some- 
’hat  more  marked  than  the  other  maximum,  but  on  longer  expo- 
pres  far  exceeds  these.  There  is  a  shift  of  the  dicyanine  maximum 
r  the  red  from  700  to  725 — that  is,  25  yy  towards  the  blue. 


33.  Mixtures  of  chinoline-red,  glycin-red,  and  formyl-violet  with 
eosines  and  isocyanines. — Fig.  33  gives  the  curve  of  the  sensitisers 
hitherto  used  for  a  time  of  exposure  of  200  seconds.  Chinoline-red, 
with  its  maximum  at  570,  shows  the  best  action,  and  may  be  placed 


alongside  aureosine  as  regards  strength.  According  to  Valenta,  the 
best  formula  for  sensitising  is :  — 

Chinoline-red,  1:500  .  2  ccs. 

Water  . ;  100  CCS- 

Glycin-red  is  a  far  weaker  sensitiser  with  chinoline-red,  and  ?  » 
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its  best  action  at  a  dilution  of  1 :  25,000.  The  added  sensitiveness 
is  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  blue,  and  does  not  reach  beyond  620. 

Of  the  three  dyes  the  weakest  action  is  given  by  formyl-violet, 
used  in  accordance  with  Valenta’s  formula  at  a  dilution  of  1  :  20,000, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  ammonia.  It  shows  two  maxima  at  560 
and  610 ;  the  curve  rises  steeply  from  the  latter,  and  extends  to  630. 

34.  Glycin-red-chinoline-red. — This  mixture,  as  seen  from  Fig.  34, 
gives  a  glycin-red  curve  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  other 
dye.  The  curves  are  for  exposures  of  30'  and  2001  seconds,  those  for 
the  separate  dyes  being  for  30  seconds’  exposure.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  mixture  gives  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  blue. 

35.  Formyl-violet-glycin-red. — In  this  mixture  the  glycin-red 
decides  the  shape  of  the  curve,  the  gradual  fall  from  500  being 
typical  of  this  dye.  The  formyl-violet,  maximum  610,  has  prolonged 
the  curve  somewhat  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum. 

36.  Formyl-violet-chinolin-red. — The  curves  are  for  exposures  of 
60,  150,  and  300  seconds,  both  for  the  mixture  and  for  the  single 
dyes.  The  chinoline-red  proves  the  stronger  sensitiser,  the  action 
being  slight,  with  short  exposure,  more  marked  on  longer  exposure, 
and  reaching  its  maximum  at  570.  The  gradual  fall  is  broken  by 


the  formyl- violet,  maximum  at  610.  With  this  mixture  also  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  blue  is  greater  with  the  mixture  than  with  either 
single  dye.  The  colour-sensitiveness  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of 
chinoline-red. 

37.  Formyl-violet-erythrosine. — As  anticipated,  the  strong  sensi¬ 
tising  powers  of  ervthrosine  are  seen  in  the  character  of  the  curve— 
i.e. ,  rather  deep  gaps  at  500,  from  which  the  curve  rises  steeply  with 
a  maximum  at  560,  whence  it  quickly  falls.  On  longer  exposure  the 
effect  of  the  formyl-violet  comes  in.  The  maximum  of  the  latter  at 


610  causes  the  erythrosine  curve  to  bend  outwards,  thus  prolonging 
it  slightly.  The  colour-sensitiveness  relative  to  that  to  blue  is 
good  ;  on  short  exposure  the  curve  remains  at  450  at  a  point  close 
to  the  green  maximum.  The  plate  shows  some  strong  red  coloration. 

38.  Chinoline-red-erythrosine. — Here  the  curve  is  of  the  erythrosine 


type,  though  its  maximum  in  the  green  is  altered  somewhat.  The 
chinoline-red  maximum  of  570  is  apparently  shifted  10  /u/*  towards 
the  blue. 


39.  Glycin-red-erythrosine. — Here,  again,  the  curve  is  that  oil 
erythrosine,  the  l’elative  sensitiveness  in  the  green  to  that  in  the  blue 
being  good,  as  also  the  general  sensitiveness. 

These  results  confirm  the  fact  that  a  weak  sensitiser,  when  used  in 


combination  with  a  strong  one,  exerts  as  a  general  rule  no  influen  i 
on  the  curve  of  the  latter,  and  affects  only  the  relative  colour-sens 
tiveness  compared  with  that  to  the  blue. 

40.  Aureosine-glycin-red. — It  is  seen  that  aureosine  is  here  mo  ! 
powerful  than  its  fellow  dye,  and  fixes  the  course  of  the  curve.  C 


Fig.  40. 

short  exposures  (30  seconds)  the  curve  falls  from  the  blue  maximui 
less  steeply  than  with  aureosine  alone.  The  gap  at  520  in  the  blu< 
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green  is  distinctly  improved  by  the  glycin-red.  The  aureosine  maxi- 
j  mum  of  550  does  not,  however,  come  up  so  strongly.  The  glycin- 
led  influences  the  slow  fall  of  the  curve,  which  latter  terminates  at 
1 600  to  620.  On  longer  exposure  the  action  of  the  aureosine  is  less 
marked ;  the  maximum  550  no  longer  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
aureosine  alone. 


41  and  42.  Pinaverdol  was  selected  as  an  isocyanine  which  might 
be  combined  with  other  dyes,  and  was  mixed  with  formyl-violet  and 
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Fig.  41. 

hinoline-red..  In  the  case  of  pinaverdol-formyl-violet  (Fig.  4l)  the 
xpected  prolongation  of  the  pinaverdol  curve  was  not  obtained, 
he  curve  is  that  of  pinaverdol  showing  the  effect  of  the  formyl- 
iolet  maximum  of  610  at  630,  due  to  a  shift  towards  the  red.  The 
urve  extends  to  650.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  of  530  is 
tore  pronounced  than  any  of  the  others,  whilst  that  at  580  exceeds 
le  sensitiveness  in  the  blue. 

Pinaverdol-chinoline-red  (Fig.  42)  has  again  the  character  of  pina- 
ierdol,  and  does  not  even  show  the  filling  up  of  the  minimum 

lo 

1.5 

1.0 
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tween  the  two  pinaverdol  maxima  which  might  have  been  pro- 
ced  by  the  chinolin-red  maximum  of  570.  Pinaverdol  being  too 
'ong  a  sensitiser  for  use  with  weak  sensitisers-,  such  as  formyl- 
>let  and  ehinoline-red,  a  trial  was  made  on  glycin-red  in  conjunc- 
n  with  the  somewhat  weaker  pinaverdol.  G.  Dattr. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ensign  Film  Competition. — Mr.  Mintern  Hiam,  63,  Beresford 
^d,  Canonbury,  N.,  is  the  winner  of  the  “Ensign”  Roll  Film 
'^petition  for  August.  Houghtons  Limited  offer  a  three-guinea 
‘  nera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “Ensign”  film.  The 
nes  close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  com- 
1  itien  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 


PDoto=l»ec!)anical  Dotes. 


Mechanical  Mounting  for  Half-tone  Blochs. 

A  recent  patent  specification  (No.  27,770,  1908),  describes  the  device 
constructed  by  E.  Wiessler,  of  7,  Erzgiesserei  Strasse,  Munich,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  printing  surfaces  thereon,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  mounting-blocks  of  the  type  wherein  these  grippers  are 
moved,  against  the  action  of  the  springs,  by  means  of  cams  and  bell- 
cranks  arranged  under  the  block.  The  object  of  the  invention  i6  to 
simplify  the  mechanism  of  these  blocks,  and  the  invention  consists 
in  using  a  cam-operated  slide  to  act  in  part  directly,  and  in  part 
indirectly,  by  means  of  bell-cranks,  on  the  grippers  of  the  block. 

Within  the  block  there  is  a  shaft  f  provided  with  a  cam  a  adapted 
to  displace  the  slide  e.  I  he  latter  has  lateral  projections  by  means  of 
which  it  rotates  two  bell-cranks  d  during  its  movement  towards  the 
left  of  fig.  1.  The  shaft  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  key,  not  shown  in 
the  drawing,  adapted  to  engage  a  slotted  disc  l  fixed  to  the  shaft. 

During  part  of  its  displacement  towards  the  left  slide  e  acts  on 


the  inner  ends  p  of  two  rods  q,  which  carry  abutments  or  holding 
devices  c  located  at  or  near  one  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  block.  At 
the  same  time  the  bell  cranks  d  act  on  rods  q  carrying  similar  abut¬ 
ments  b.  The  rods  and  abutments  are  by  this  means  thrust  out¬ 
wards,  from  two  contiguous  sides  of  the  block,  against  the  action  of 
spring  s,  which  are  placed  on  the  rods  between  the  walls  of  the 
block  and  collars  carried  by  the  rods. 

While  the  abutments  b  and  c  are  thus  thrust  outwards  the  plate 
with  the  printing  surface  is  placed  on  the  block.  Then  the  shaft 
f  is  released,  so  that  the  springs  s,  acting  on  the  collars  referred  to, 
can  thrust  the  abutments  b  and  c  against  the  plate  and  hold  the 
latter  firmly  against  fixed  abutments  t  ana  u,  with  which  the  block 
is  provided. 

Colour  and  Crime. 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  the  introduction  of  improved  colour 
sensitive  plates,  and  the  diffusion  of  correct  information  about 
colour  filters  and  their  marketing,  will  make  much  easier  the  task 
of  the  forger  of  those  bank  notes  that  have  hitherto  relied  largely 
on  their  intricate  colour  to  prevent  imitation.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
grain  of  truth  in  this,  but  no  well-executed  note  will  ever  be 
reproduced  by  the  use  of  photography  alone;  it  will  still  need 
so  much  hand  work  that  it  is  probable  that  the  real  service  of 
photography  would  be  simply  to  supply  the  outline  in  order  to 
ensure  correctness  of  form  and  position,  and  this  could  often  lie 
done  even  with  the  common  wet  plate  better  than  with  any  colour- 
sensitive  dry  plate. 

Lenses  and  Process  Worh, 

In  the  early  days  of  process  work,  a  long  focus  rapid  rectilinear 
was  the  general  type  of  lens  chosen;  in  fact,  at  that  time  the 
recently  introduced  anastigmats  were  even  condemned.  Of  course 
by  now,  opinion  has  quite  changed,  and  it  is  realised  that  an 
anastigmat  lens  is  better  than  a  rapid  rectilinear  for  any  purpose, 
though,  if  small  stops  are  always  used,  as  in  process  work,  it  is 
possible  its  advantages  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  What  is 
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necessary  to  remember  is  that  the  value  of  R.R.  lenses  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  the  anastigmat, 
much  depreciated,  so  (far  as  the  amount  they  would  fetch  on 
selling  now  is  concerned.  The  lens  itself  may  be  just  as  valuable 
for  working  purposes,  and,  in  fact,  French  rectilinear  lenses  witn- 
out  name  on  mount  may  even  have  increased  in  price,  but  the  R.R. 
with  a  name  which  cost  perhaps  £15  or  £20  not  -so  many  years  ago, 
is  not  saleable  at  £5,  because  the  maker  to-day  recommends  an 
anastigmat,  and  sells  it  for  the  same  or  very  little  increase  in  price. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for  :  — • 

Half-Tone  Printing. — No.  17,303.  Improvements  in  half-tone 
plates  for  printing  purposes.  John  Oliver,  24,  Norfolk  Row. 
Sheffield. 


patent  Pews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  ap plied  for  between  July  26 
and  31  : — ■ 

Paper. — No.  17,324.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sensi¬ 
tised  albuminised  paper  for  photographic  purposes.  Charles 
Hollingsworth,  106,  Hop  Exchange,  London. 

Stereoscopy. — No.  17,537.  Stereoscopic  Christmas  or  other  fold¬ 
ing  card.  Frederick  William  Munro,  5,  St.  Paul’s  Place,  Canon- 
bury,  London. 

Washer. — No.  17,689.  Photographic  plate,  film,  and  print  washer 
and  drier.  John  Evan  Jordan,  126,  Newport  Road,  Cardiff. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Five-lens  Objectives. — No.  14,673,  1908  (July  10,  1908).  The  in¬ 
vention  relates  to  an  improvement  on  the  method  of  constructing 


Patent  No.  27,180,  1906,  allowing  of  the  construction  of  an  anais- 
tigmat  lens  with  a  very  large  aperture  whilst  retaining  its  correc¬ 
tions  for  astigmatism,  spherical  aberration,  achromatism  and  coma. 


The  general  form  of  the  lens  described  in  the  Patent  No.  27,180,. 
1906,  is  retained,  but  there  is  used  instead  of  the  lens  Ls,  a  pair 
of  lenses  which  may  be  cemented  together,  one  element  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  negative  lens  of  high  dispersion  and  the  other  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  lens  of  low  dispersion.  By  this  means  a  lens  is  made  with 
an  aperture  of  approximately  fjh  which  will  give  good  definition, 
practically  free  from  astigmatism  over  an  angle  of  about  60  deg. 

Figure  I.  is  a  drawing  showing  the  optical  portions  of  a  len6  con, 
structed  according  to  this  invention.  Lt  L*  Ls  L,  Ls  L«  represent 
the  six  lenses,  the  lens  L,  being  furthest  from  the  photographic 
plate  Ri  Rs  .  .  .  R,2  represent  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  various 
surfaces,  the  central  thicknesses  of  the  various  lenses  are  denoted 
by  the  letters  di  di  dl  d ■>  d,  d, >  respectively.  The  axial  thickness 
of  the  air  space  between  the  lenses  L.  and  L2  is  denoted  by  d,, 
that  between  L2 — L,  by  da,  and  that  between  L,  and  L>  by  d»,  and: 
that  between  L5  and  L0  by  d, <.. 

The  optical  data  for  constructing  a  lens  of  10  inches  focal  length, 
the  effective  aperture  about  two-ninths  of  the  focus,  are  as- 
follows  :  — 


Radius  of  Curvature 
in  Inches. 


G-lass 

Constants. 


Thickness  of  Lenses  and 
Air  Spaces  in  Inches. 
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Conrad  Beck  and  Horace  Courthope  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  London, 


E.C. 


Drying  Gelatine  Prints  on  Glass. — No.  26,298,  1908  (December  o, 
1907).  The  invention  is  a  frame  for  holding  the  glass  plates  on 
which  to  lay  down  gelatine  prints  which  are  to  be  stripped  off 
with  a  gloss  when  dry. 

The  frame  is  placed  over  the  glass  and  covers  the  edges  by  a 
width  of  from  1  to  2  centimetres.  In  this  manner  the  drying  of 
the  edges  of  the  print  is  retarded,  and  the  frame  is  only  removed 
when  the  middle  of  the  proof  is  dry,  when  the  drying  of  the  edges 
takes  place  after  a  short  interval.  In  this  manner  a  uniform  con¬ 
tact  between  the  surface  of  the  print  and  the  glass  is  ensured  until 
the  end,  which  is  important  in  obtaining, a  large  uniform  brilliancy. 


The  frame  covering  the  edges  may  be- of  wood  and  of  a  suitable 
thickness.  In  the  sides  of  the  frames  holes  may  be  pierced  in  such 
manner  that  a  current  of  hot  air  may  be  passed  through  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  frames.  These  frames  can  also  be  made  in  metal— in 
zinc,  for  example.  But  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  felt  at  the  places  where  they  touch  the  paper.  By 
placing  one  above  the  other  several  plates  on  both  sides  of  which 
proofs-  are  stuck,  piles  can  be  made,  so  that  a  number  of  proo  s 
can  be  dried  in  a  very  limited  space.  Figure'  1  represents  two 
fram-es-  between  which  is  a  glass  with  proofs  attached.  Nicholas 
Ziegle,  5,  Rue  Brantome,  Asnieres,  France. 

Paper  Colour  Prints  from  Screen-Plate  Transparencies.— 
No.  15,050,  1908  (July  16,  1907),  The  author  proposes  a  process  of 
preparing  prints  in  natural  colours  as  the  result  of  making  an| 
exposure  oir.  a  panchromatic  plate  through  a  mosaic  three  co  ou 
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screen-plate  of  geometrical  pattern.  From  the  screen-negative 
made  in  this  way  through  a  mosaic  filter  a  transparency  is  made 
by  contact.  A  print  is  taken  from  this  on  a  special  surface  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows: — A  rigid  paper  support  is  impressed  with  a 
three-colour  pattern  identical  with  that  used  as  a  filter  in  taking 
the  original  negative,  the  colour  elements,  however,  consisting  of 
the  compleinentaries,  namely,  pink,  yellow,  and  blue.  This  paper 
support  bearing  the  three-colour  pattern  is  coated  with  sensitive 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  It  is  laid  in  registration  with  the 
positive  made  from  the  original  negative  and  the  image  developed 
and  fixed.  As  a  result,  the  transparent  portions  allow  of  the 
colours  on  the  screen  below  being  seen  and  producing  the  natural 
eolours  photographed  in  the  first  instance.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  degradation  caused  by  the  black  deposit  of  silver  which  is  used 
to  obstruct  the  colours  not  forming  part  of  the  picture  the  author 
proposes  to  adopt  the  so-called  “  gouache  ”  method  of  painting, 
namely,  to  bleach  the  'black  deposit  and  so  obtain  dilution  of  the 
•colours  with  white  instead  of  degradation  with  black.  In  order 
to  secure  a  bleached  image  which  will  not  afterwards  darken  in 
the  light,  the  author  uses  a  1  to  2^  per  cent,  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  draining  or  blotting  off  the  excess  without  washing.  The 
excess  of  bichloride  prevents  the  image  from  becoming  brown  in 
the  light.  Bichloride  of  copper  in  dilute  solution  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  afterwards  thoroughly  washing  and  im¬ 
pregnating  the  print  with  a  weak  mercuric  chloride  solution  to  pre¬ 
vent  after  darkening.  Edmond  Charles  Guislain  Caille,  49,  Rue 
Rivay,  Levalloi's-Perret  (Seine),  France. 
Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  27,717,  1908  (December  21, 

1908).  According  to  the  invention  a  movement  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  gramophone  is  imparted  to  an  indicating  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  entire  electrical  mechanism  is  rotated  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  electrical  mechanism  is  moving 
the  indicating  hand. 

This  rotation  of  the  entire  electrical  mechanism  is  secured  by 
gearing  connected  direct  to  the  cinematograph  mechanism  ;  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  means  of  electrically  operated  gearing  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  cinematograph.  When  the  gramo¬ 
phone  and  cinematograph  are  both  moving  at  the  designed  rela¬ 
tive  speed  to  each  other  the  movement  imparted  to  the  hand  by 
the  gramophone-controlled  mechanism  will  be  equal  to  that  given 
to  it  in  a  contrary  direction  by  the  cinematograph  controlled  por¬ 
tion  of  the  device,  and,  in  consequence,  no  movement  of  the  indi¬ 
cating  hand  will  take  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  or  other 
of  the  two  instruments  (cinematograph  and  gramophone)  is  work¬ 
ing  too  fast  or  too  slow,  this  variation  from  synchronism  will  at 
once  be  shown  by  a  movement  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
central  or  synchronous  point  marked  on  a  fixed  dial,  and  the 
amount  of  such  movement  will  correctly  give  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  necessary  to  again  establish  synchronism.  Francis  Alex¬ 
ander  Thomassin,  20,  Gleneagle  Road,  Streatham,  Surrey,  and 
Henry  Raymond  Nathan,  12,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  London. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  in¬ 
fection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 
olotjr  Photographs. — No.  17,198  of  1909.  Process  for  producing 
coloured  portraits  and  photographs  and  accessories  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  Maurel  and  Achour. 


De®  Crask  Barnes. 

ion. — No.  314,215.  Plates  and  films  included  in  Class  1  prepared 
for  photographic  purposes.  The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd., 
Ashford  Road,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.,  manufacturers  of 
photographic  materials.  June  24,  1909. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS, 
pptember  10  to  October  23.— The  Photographic  Salon.  Latest  date, 
August  30.  Sec.,  Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London, 

S.W. 

btember  23  to  October  30.— 1.— Royal  Photographic  Society. 
:  Latest  date  (carrier)  September  1,  (hand)  September  2.  Sec., 
J-  McIntosh,  -35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from,  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Prints  Adhering  to  Glass  During  Glazing. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  glazing  cards  and  their  adhering  to  the 
supports  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  August  10,  “  H.  W.  P.” 
says  :  “  Readers  will  feel  grateful,  I  doubt  not,  for  a  simple  hint  by 
which  this  sticking  can  be  annihilated.  It  is  this  :  use  formaline. 
Since  I  was  first  put  up  to  its  use  by  a  professional  photographer 
I  have  never  had  a  print  stick.  It  is  not  expensive.  A  Winchester 
quart  stoppered  bottle  can  be  got  from  the  druggist  for  a  few  pence. 
It  is  well  washed  out  and  four  ounces  of  formaline  are  poured  in,  and 
the  bottle  filled  up  with  water.  This  forms  the  stock  solution,  which 
will  last  a  long  while.  It  gradually  loses  its  strength,  but  as  long  as 
it  smells  of  formaline  it  is  safe  to  use  it,  and  that  will  be  for  some 
months,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  use  by  an  amateur  photographer  is 
concerned. 

“  When  the  prints  are  sufficiently  washed  they  are  drained  for  a 
moment  and  then  plunged,  one  by  one,  under  the  surface  of  this 
dilute  formaline  solution  in  a  dish.  They  should  be  left  in  for  five 
minutes  after  the  last  was  put  in,  and  shifted  once  or  twice,  to  make 
sure  that  the  liquid  can  act  on  all  of  them.  They  are  then  put  back 
into  the  washing  water  for  a  minute  or  so,  given  one  more  change, 
and  may  be  squeegeed  straight  away,  without  any  fear  of  sticking. 
The  formaline  is  poured  back  into  its  stock  bottle  lor  uee  on  another 
occasion. 

“  It  ought  to  be  added  that,  to  ensure  success  wuth  this  or  any 
method,  it  is  important  to  have  the  pulp  boards,  ferrotype,  or  glass, 
on  which  the  squeegeeing  is  done,  perfectly  clean,  and  preferably 
with  the  slightest  trace  of  grease.  I  use  pulp,  and  give  the  boards  a 
thorough  washing  with  soap  and  water  after  every  three  or  four  lots 
of  prints  have  been  squeegeed  on  to  them.  They  are  then  rinsed 
and  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  are  rubbed  over  with  a  duster  which 
has  been  slightly  moistened  with  paraffin  oil,  and  finally  polished 
with  a  clean  duster. 

“  Ensyn a  ”  for  X-Ray  Negatives. 

Chance  (writes  Dr.  H.  D’Arcy  Power  in  “  Camera  Craft  ”)  enabled 
me  to  find  a  valuable  field  for  this  new  paper  (Ensyna).  The  leading 
X-ray  expert  in  this  city  recently  remarked  to  me,  whilst  showing  a 
plate  of  wonderful  gradation,  “  If  I  could  only  get  a  print  that  would 
fully  reproduce  all  we  see  in  that  negative  ”  ;  and  he  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  perfect  reproductions  of  the  finest 
gradations  in  his  X-ray  negatives.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me 
that  the  surface  image  of  Ensyna,  with  a  very  short  fixing  and  no 
toning,  ought  to  preserve  detail  and  gradation  that  would  not  sur¬ 
vive  in  papers  differently  treated.  I  asked  to  try  the  most  difficult- 
negatives  he  possessed,  and  succeeded  in  marking  on  Ensyna  prints 
in  which  every  particular  of  the  negative  was  fully  reproduced,  ft 
seems  to  me  that  for  micro-photogi'aphs  and  X-ray  work  we  have  in 
this  paper  an  excellent  printing  medium.  In  short,  while  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  Ensyna  adds  anything  to  the  armamentarium  of 
the  pictorialist,  that  of  the  technical  photographer  is  enriched  by 
its  production. 


The  Holidays:  Where  to  Stay  .and  What  to  See. — With  the 
return  of  the  holiday  season,  the  comprehensive  volume  bearing  the 
above  title  again  reaches  us,  the  present  edition  being  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  previous  years.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  chief  railway  systems,  each  section  containing 

_ amongst  a  variety  of  other  useful  information — a  list  of  hotels, 

boarding  houses,  country,  farmhouse,  and  seaside  lodgings ;  train, 
boat,  and  omnibus  services,  together  with  special  particulars  re¬ 
garding  tourist  tickets,  etc.:  also  a  _  list  of  golf  links,  and  brief 
notes  on  the  towns  and  districts  accessible  by  each  route.  The 
maps  which  are  very  distinctly  printed,  are  an  important  feature 
of  the  book,  whilst  the  section  “  Where  to  Stay  in  London  ''  will 
appeal  to  those  visiting  the  metropolis.  The  book  may  be  obtained 
at  the  railway  bookstalls  and  from  newsagents  for  the  price  of  Is., 
or  direct  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  67-69,  Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.,  post  free  for  Is.  6d. 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Dallmeyer  Telephoto  Calculator.  Made  hy  J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 
Ltd.,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  London,  N.W. 

The  suggestion  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Clifton  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society — -namely,  to  make  use  of  a  gradu¬ 
ated  tape  in  estimating  the  magnification  given  by  a  telephoto  lens — 


has  been  carried  out  in  the  very  compact  form  represented  by  this 
little  attachment.  It  consists  of  a  spring  stop  measure,  marked 
with  a  scale  of  magnifications  corresponding  with  the  negative  attach¬ 
ment.  The  free  end  of  the  tape  is  provided  with  a  small  hook,  which; 
can  be  attached  to  the  lens  front,  the  camera  extension  thus  serving 
to  indicate  at  a  glance  the  magnification  at  which  the  lens  is  working. 
The  little  accessory  weighs  a  shade  over  one  ounce,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  second  drawing,  which  is  a  full-size  reproduction,  may  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  The  reverse  side  of  the  tape  is 


Fig.  2. 


graduated  in  inches.  In  ordering  the  calculator  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  the  focal  length  of  the  negative  lens,  the  distance  from  the 
back  surface  of  the  negative  to  the  point  on  which  the  hook  of  the 
tape  will  be  fastened,  and  also  the  approximate  total  thickness  of 
the  glasses  composing  the  negative.  Graduated  for  a  particular 
lens,  the  price  of  the  apparatus  in  brass  is  2s.  9d.  Additional  scales 
may  be  marked  at  a  cost  of  Is.  each,  and  a  morocco  case  for  the  calcu¬ 
lator  is  supplied  at  2s.  6d. 

Larger  Negatives  with  Medium  Size  Cameras. — In  reference  to 
the  article  last  w'eek  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Renter,  the  Midland  Camera 


Model  B.  Closed. 


Company,  Slaney  Street,  Birmingham,  draw  our  attention  to  the 
adaptei-6  made  by  them  whereby  a  larger  plate  may  be  exposed  in 


cameras  of  a  given  size.  Thus,  half -plate,  5  x  4,  or  postcard  nega 
tives  by  means  ot  the  adapter  may  be  taken  in  quarter-plate 

cameras  ;  whole-plate  in  half-plate.  The  adapter  is  made  in  two 

patterns,  one  in  black  wood,  with  nickelled  fittings,  and  black  leather 
focussing  hood  for  hand  cameras  of  the  folding  pattern,  and  in 

polished  mahogany  with  brass  fittings  for  stand  cameras  of  the 

ordinary  type.  Perhaps  the  adapter  most  useful  to  our  readers  is 
the  u  B  ”  model,  fitting  a  half-plate  camera,  and  including  a  vhoie- 
plate  focussing  screen  and  double  dark  slide.  The  price  of  this  is 
35s.,  extra  double  slides  (whole-plate),  14s.  6d.  No  charge  is  made 
for  fitting  the  adapter  to  cameras  of  standard  make. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  “  A  ”  or  hand  camera  model,  the 
adapter  being  provided  with  ground  glass,  with  focussing  hood,  and 
single  metal  slide.  The'  price  of  this  pattern,  to  take  postcard- 


Model  A. 


negatives  in  quarter-plate  cameras,  is  15s.  ;  20s.  with  double  slide 
of  the  solid  or  pull-out  pattern,  with  aluminium  shutters.  If  extra  i 
slides  are  required  they  can  be  had  in  postcard  size,  at  2s.  single,  i 
6s.  double,  or  in  the  half-plate  size  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  For  both 
amateur  and  professional  purposes  these  adapters  should  prove 
of  great  service  on  many  occasions,  since  their  collapsible  construction  j 
renders  them  very  portable,  whilst  the  anastigmat  lenses  now  in 
universal  use  will  suffice  to  cover  the  larger  plate  if  stopped  down 
a  little,  giving  a  considerable  width  of  angle,  or  the  single  half 
of  the  lens  may  similarly  be  used  to  cover  the  larger  plate. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Perfect  Prints  on  Seltona. — The  Leto  Photo-Materials  Company,  j 
Ltd.,  I,  'Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.,  have  just  issued  an  eight-, 
page  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  and  describing 
the  (very  simple)  procedure  necessary  in  making  perfect  prints  or 1 
Seltona  paper.  Dealers  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  piece  of  litera 
ture  to  place  on  their  counters.  Mr.  Wastell  does  not  spare  hi 
praise  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  Seltona  as  a  printing  paper  fo 
amateurs,  and  rightly,  too ;  the  paper  deserves  all  that  is  isai 
of  it.  'Supplies  of  the  booklet  are  sent  free  on  application  to  th 
Leto  Company. 


Gevaert  Printing  Papers. — In  issuing  its  first  list  of  products 
(Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  have  offered  a  few  interesting  particulars  oi 
the  great  factory  at  Antwerp  where  the  papers  are  manufactured 
The  arrangement  of  the  sizes  of  paper  made  and  of  the  prices  of  thf 
packets  is  very  concise  and  easily  referred  to,  and  both  users  anc 
dealers  will  appreciate  the  condensation  carried  out.  Dealers,  tco,  wil 
note  the  facsimiles  in  colour  of  the  Gavaert  labels  for  P.O.P.,  C.C. 
bromide,  and  gaslight.  The  list  is  sent  free  on  application  to  26-27 
Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 


Meetings  or  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK- 

Saturday,  August  14. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Belvedere. 

Tuesday,  August  17. 

Handswortli  Photographic  Society.  Council  Meeting. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting- 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Questions  and  Answeis. 


August  13,  1909.] 
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Commercial  $  Ccgal  Intelligence 

A  Bridgnorth  Bankruptcy. — Thomas  Bromwich,  photographer, 
kidgnorth.  Salop,  appeared  at  the  Shrewsbury  Bankruptcy  Court 
rst  week,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £337  12s.  2d.,  and  put  the 
eficiency  at  £302  5s.  Id.  In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Official 
leceiver,  debtor  said  he  began  business  thirty  years  ago,  and  at 
ne  time  had  an  income  of  £600  a  year,  but  in  recent  years  he  had 
ot  been  so  successful,  and  the  takings  declined  to  about  £150,  out 
f  which  he  had  to  pay  an  assistant — required  on  account  of  failing 
ight — and  to  meet  other  expenses.  The  craze  for  picture  postcards,  he 
onsidered,  to  some  extent,  had  been  responsible  for  his  undoing,  as 
hese  took  the  place  of  carte  and  cabinet  photographs.  Debtor 
old  his  furniture  in  December  last,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  £132 
e  paid  several  pressing  creditors. 

The  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  Cariss)  remarked  that  it  appeared  to 
ave  been  a  case  of  “  first  come,  first  served.”  It  would  have  been 
mch  better  had  debtor  treated  all  his  creditors  alike. 

The  examination  was  formally  adjourned  for  debtor  to  give  an 
xplanation  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  £50  which  he 
iceived  on  account  of  his  furniture. 


Roch,  Paris;  P.  Azaria,  5,  Rue  Boudreau,  Paris;  J.  Bariquand,  2, 
Rue  A.  d’Aubigne,  Paris;  and  A.  C.  Bromhead,  5  and  6,  Sherwood 
Street,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W.,  manager  to  English  branch.  Private 
company.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  lets  than  two  nor  more 
than  five.  The  first  are:  L.  Gaumont,  P.  Azaria,  J.  Bariquand,  and 
A.  C.  Bromhead.  Qualification,  one  share. 


Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


The  Platinotype  Co.  En  Fete. — They  never  do  anything  by 
halves  at  the  Platinotype  Co.  When  the  whole  of  the  staff  spent 
last  Friday  at  Eastbourne  as  the  guests  of  the  company,  the  com¬ 
pany  “did  them  well”  from  the  early  hours  to  little  short  of 
midnight.  And  they  in  Turn  entertained  themselves  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  not  to  mention  one  or  two  visitors  representing  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press.  Tired  but  happy  they  detrained  at  Penge  after 
seventeen  hours  of  sunshine,  laughter,  and  other  forms  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  Somewhere  in  the  seclusion  of  Penge,  Surrey,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  staff  pass  the  major  part  of  the  year  in  turning  out  platino- 


Photograph  by]  MAKERS  OF  PLATINOTYPE  PAPERS.  [  11  eston  «P  Son#,  Eastbourne. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wives  of  several  heads  of  departments  and  excepting  also  three  photographic  pressman,  all  those  flguiingin  the  above  group  are 
engaged  in  the  works  of  the  Platinotype  Co.,  founded  thirty-tive  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Willis.  The  group  was  taken  nn  Friday  last  in  tne  grounds  of  tile  Grand 

Hotel,  Eastbourne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  outing.  The  four  persons  numbered  in  the  group  are  (1)  Mr.  William  Willis;  (2)  Mr.  John  \  lllis  (3)  Mr. 

Smith,  Works  Manager ;  and  (4)  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore. 

type  papers  from  a  factory  which  constantly  grows  in  size.  Once 
a  year  only  do  they  appear  before  the  public  they  serve  so  well, 
and  Then,  alas  for  them,  only  to  be  made  the  butt  of  the  photo¬ 
engraver.  We  apologise  to  the  many  fair  ladies  for  the  scant 

justice  done  them  in  the  engraving.  It  is  only  our  absurdly  pre¬ 
judiced  view  that  some  curmudgeons  of  readers  might  object 
which  restrains  us  from  making  them  a  series  of  full-page  portraits. 

Return  of  Pictures  from  the  Dresden  Exhtrition. — Mr.  E.  0. 
Hoppe,  who  has  for  two  years  past  carried  on  the  duties  of  English 
Commissioner  for  the  above  exhibition,  asks  us  to  announce  that, 
though  in  all  other  matters  he  continues  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  exhibition,  all  correspondence  and  business  in  connection  with 
the  return  of  the  pictures  will  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  Wille, 
Deutsche  Bank,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Cinematography  in  Natural  Colours. — “The  Tsar  at  Cowes,”  a 
new  and  brilliant  series  of  animated  pictures  in  the  actual  tints  of 
nature,  is  now  being  included  in  the  “  Kinemaeolor  ”  exhibit  at  -he 
Palace  Theatre.  Since  the  invention  of  the  Urban-Smith  system  of 
bringing  all  the  hues  of  the  spectrum  to  the  bioscope,  no  spectacle 


Vatch  Repairer  and  Photographer.— At  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
(irnty  Court,  on  July  30,  an  application  was  made  for  an  adminis- 
Mtion  order  by  John  Gomson,  watch  repairer  and  photographer, 
oBelvoir  Road,  Coalville,  who  said  his  average  earnings  were  from 
2.  to  28s.  a  week,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  none  of 
vpm  were  earning  anything.  He  attributed  his  position  to  slack- 
tip  of  trade,  lack  of  capital,  and  keen  competition.  His  furniture 
M  the  property  of  his  wife,  it  having  been  purchased  for  her  by 
bads  ten  years  ago.  He  had  no  stock-in-trade,  and  his  shop  fixtures 
h  valued  at  £5.  His  debts  amounted  to  £42,  and  there  were 
e  en  creditors,  two  having  judgments  against  him,  one  for  £13. 
H  offered  9s.  a  month  until  12s.  6d.  in  the  £  had  been  paid.  There 
w  no  opposition,  and  the  application  was  allowed. 

NEW  COMP  4NIES. 

aumont  Company,  Ltd.— Capital,  £12,000,  in  £10  shares.  To 
M*  over  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  cinemato- 
S'j’hic  and  photographic  apparatus  and  appliances,  carried  on 
T  Societe  des  Etablissements  Gaumont,  under  the  style  of  the 
“  nmont  Company,”  in  Great  Britain,  India,  and  British  Colonies 
ai  Dependencies.  The  subscribers  are  :  L.  Gaumont,  57,  Rue  St. 
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has  lent  itself  so  readily  to  reproduction  in  colour  as  the  splendid 
review  in  the  Solent,  and  here  is  shown  the  complete  pageant  from 
the  approach  of  the  escort  of  British  battleships  to  the  Russian 
Royal  yacht,  “  Standart  ”  (easily  distinguishable  by  the  double  black 
eagle  on  the  yellow  standard  flying  at  her  mainmast),  meeting  the 
“Victoria  and  Albert”  and  coming  to  an  anchorage  with  the 
Imperial  armoured  cruisers,  “Admiral  Makharoff  ”  and  “  Rurik  ” 
immediately  astern. 

A  Prize  for  Cinematographs  of  Birds  in  Fright. — In  connection 
with  the  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition  now  being  held  at 
Frankfort-on-Main  a  competition  has  been  organised  by  the  Frank¬ 
fort  house  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  in  which  three  prizes  of  600,  300, 
and  100  marks  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  series  of  photographs 
recording  the  flight  of  a  bird.  The  photograph  should  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  flight  and  should  contain  the  full  period  of  movement 
on  the  one  film.  In  making  the  awards  regard  will  chiefly  be  paid  to 
the  number  of  exposures  made  within  the  period  of  movement  of  the 
wings,  and  also  as  regards  the  number  of  complete  periods  succeeding 
each  other.  Films  which  may  be  judged  equal  in  these  two  respects  will 
be  further  adjudicated  as  regards  sharpness  of  the  photographs.  The 
films  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  September  1.  The  competition 
is  being  arranged  by  Professor  Griitzner  of  Tubingen.  Other  judges 
will  be  announced  later. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

**•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  favour  me  by  announcing  in  your 
next  issue,  if  possible,  that  the  address  of  the  society  is  now  35, 
Russell  Square,  and  that,  although  the  house  cannot  be  completely 
in  order  for  some  weeks,  the  dark-rooms  will  be  so  far  arranged  that 
they  will  be  usable  by  the  16th  inst. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C., 

August  9,  1909. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  comment  on  my  letter  in  “  Ex 
Cathedra,”  you  remark  that  trimming  is  as  wasteful  as  masking 
(we  presume  you  mean  when  the  masking  is  done  to  cover  defects  of 
centring.  This  we  have  never  contested,  as  it  is,  of  course,  a 
simple  fact,  but  the  system  we  use — i.e.,  adjusting  the  separation 
of  two  plates  until  they  come  into  the  right  fields  of  view 
—entirely  obviates  cutting,  trimming,  and  even  hacking  of 
Autochrome  stereoscopic  work  with  a  diamond,  a  procedure  which 
the  veriest  tyro  in  stereoscopy  would'  pronounce  futile.  No  one 
capable  of  working  glass  could  cut  and  pare  stereoscopic  pictures  on 
plates  correctly,  except,  perhaps,  by  some  gauged  mechanical 
grinding  contrivance.  However,  these  things  we  have  no 
need  to  do — what  we  state  we  do — i.e.,  that  not  a  grain 
of  plate  on  paper  is  superfluously  wasted  in  our  process. 
We  know  that,  given  one  fixed  lens  centre,  plates  may 
be  adapted  to  get  the  correct  amount  of  picture,  but  this  is 
ridiculous,  as  no  stereoscopist  with  any  information  on  the  subject 
will  submit  to  confine  his  work  to  one  only  lens  separation.  In  our 
procecs  we  fix  our  lenses  at  any  separation  of  centres  we  feel  is 
correct  and  suitable  to  the  subject,  we  then  proceed  to  adjust  the 
plates  until  the  centre  of  the  object  is  central  in  both.  Hence  our 
contention  that  the  cones  of  the  fields  of  view  are  true,  that  there  is 
mo.  limitation  of  inter-lenticular  separation,  that  there  is  no  loss  of 


space  in  the  finished  print  between  the  pictures  through  coverinj 
defects  by  masking,  and  for  quickness,  reliability,  and  accuracy  it  i> 
the  only  process  worth  considering,  especially  for  stereoscopic  auto 
chrome  work.  Hence  our  assertion  that  trimming  (by  whih  w< 
include  masking,  centring,  mounting,  etc.)  are  time-wasting,  obso 
lete  worries,  which  render  the  general  practice  of  stereoscop\ 
unattractive  and  non-commercial,  and  may  be  relegated  to  tha 
classification  of  things  in  which  may  be  found  the  spectacle  lens  aru 
cigar-box  which  we  whittled  out  with  a  penknife  to  form  a  camera  ii 
boyhood  days. — Yours  faithfully,  Gilbert  Dyas. 

9.  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

August  7,  1909. 


TUITION  VERSUS  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — One  hears  complaints  of  photographers’  assistants  < 
their  want  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness,  in  their  work,  but  I  at 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  fault  lies  mostly  in  the  presei  j 
system  of  apprenticeship.  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  knowing  so  muc 
of  the  young  man’s  training,  but  with  the  girls  my  experience  tel 
me  that  they  have  only  poor  chances  of  leaiming  their  work. 

If  a  girl  wishes  to  take  up  photography  in  serious  fashion  how  ca 
she  gain  a  good  all-round  knowledge  if,  as  an  apprentice,  she  is  ke] 
only  to  the  routine  of  mounting  and  spotting?  She  may  probably  m 
her  services  for  a  year  or  more,  by  way  of  payment,  but  she  rare 
gains  adequate  instruction  in  return  for  such  payment,  and  the  resul 
are  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  budding  assistant,  the  photograph 
who  may  employ  her,  or  the  public,  if  she  eventually  sets  up 
studio  of  her  own.  I  write  now  to  suggest  that  photographe 
should  seek  for  pupils  rather  than  apprentices,  undertaking  to  gi 
definite  tuition  in  certain  branches  in  return  for  a  definite  fee,  usi 
the  studio  and  workroom  as  a  technical  school ;  and  I  should  like 
have  the  opinion  of  other  photographers  on  the  question. — Yovi 
faithfully,  Camerist. 


CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  case  heard 
Southampton  last  week,  and  consider  the  public  owes  a  debt 
gratitude  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.PjS.,  for  his  public  spi 
Successful  amateurs  are  proverbially  of  gentle  manners  and  a  retir  j; 
disposition,  and  many  of  them  would  not  risk  being  pointed  at,  e 
in  their  own  town,  as  “one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  amat  / 
photographers  in  this  part  of  the  country.”  The  pity  of  it  is  1  '> 
the  general  public,  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Kimber  has  risked  s 
undesirable  notoriety,  don’t  care  one  straw  what  a  picture  is  ca  . 
or  how  it  is  made,  so  that  they  like  its  appearance  and  get  it  cb  • 

Q- 


REVERSING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Enquiry  column  of  last  week  there  is 11 
answer  to  “  J.M.J.,”  who  has  been  trying  to  make  a  reversed  tr 
parency  in  the  camera  by  my  formula,  but  failed.  He  says:  “1 
the  exact  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  potassium  bromide,  5 
cent,  dilution,  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure? 

Now  if  “  J.  M.  J.”  has  been  using  potass  bromide  instead  of  hie  > 
mate  of  potash,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  non-success.  The  revei 
solution  is  :  — 


Bichromate  of  potash  .  100  gr. 

feuiphuric  acid  .  3  or. 

Water  .  10  oz. 


This  may  be  diluted  for  use  with  two  to  three  volumes  of  water, 
only  difference  bet  weep  Carnegie’s  formula  and  mine  is,  that  he 
the  ammonium  bichromate  instead  of  the  potassium,  and  advo 
the  exposure  of  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  towards  lens,  which  i: 
always  desirable. — Yours  truly,  E.  Fensi 

Thornton  Heath, 


ae 

es 

;es 

ofc 


August  10,  1909. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  inclua- 
•  mg  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 

Journal  oe  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

■  *  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

”  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  London,  W.C. 

*  For  the  convenience  of  Leaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 

Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
i  Is.  id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 

j  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 

fee. 


|30T0GRAPHS  REGISTERED 

I  A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street,  Rugby,  Warwick.  Two  Photographs  of  the  interior  of 
the  new  Speech  Room  at  Rugby  School, 
holograph  of  the  lion.  George  Wyndham,  M.P. 

•otograph  of  Wedding  Group,  including  the  late  Rev.  C.  Picker  in  a  Clarke  MA 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Wimbledon.  ’  ' 

ss  Norah  Shelley,  16,  Old  Town,  Clapham,  London,  S.W.  Photoqravh  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Tyrrell.  ^ 

W.  Debenham,  72,  High  Street,  Cowes.  Photograph  of  H.I.M.  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Photograph  of  H.I  M  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Edward,  of  Wales,  and  the 
Czarevitch  of  Russia.  Photograph  of  Group  of  Their  Majesties  the  Kina  and 
Queen,  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  their  Families  ’ 

ederick  Beeston,  49,  Bradford  Road,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire,  Photograph  of 
the  First  Governors  of  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  Brighouse. 

ichromate  Stain.—  In  making  a  thick  bichromated  film  of  gelatine 
on  glass  insoluble  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light,  there  re¬ 
mains  after  washing  a  greenish  stain ;  could  you  kindly  tell  me  in 
“Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  if  this  can  be  removed  and  how? — 
A.  Edgar. 

The  stain  can  be.  removed  by  soaking  the  plates  in  a  solution 
of  sulphite  of  .soda.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 

ocal-Plane  Shutter. — I  have  a  reflex  camera  of  unknown  make 
(and  no  illustration  in  the  advertisements  in  the  “  B.J.  Almanac  ” 
shows  anything  just  like  it),  half-plate  size  ;  I  want  to  know  how 
to  find  the  .speed  of  shutter,  the  milled  knob  which  alters  the 
width  of  slit  also  works  an  indicator  with  the  figures  :  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  and  the  T  (for  time) ;  the  tension  spring  also  records 
at:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  T  (time),  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  When  the  slit  indicator 
is  at  10,  the  width  of  the  slit  is  half-inch,  can  you  tell  me  how  to 
calculate  the  speed  from  these  figures? — Speed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say  from  the  above  data  what 
is  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  At  the  lowest  tension  and  widest  slit 
in  is  probable  that  the  speed  is  from  1-10  to  1-20  of  a  .second. 
Alterations  in  the  width  of  the  slit  will  give  higher  speeds  in 
proportion  to  the  width.  We  should  advise  you  to  make  an 
exposure  or  two  with  lens  at  fib  to  see  what  combination  of 
slit  and  tension  will  give  you  speed  enough  for  moving  subjects. 
opyright,  Etc. — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  answer 
me  the  following  questions,  either  through  the  “Journal”  or  by 
mail.  1.  If  a  customer  brings  you  to  copy  a  photo  taken  ;by 
another  photographer  are  you  liable  to  proceedings  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright?  Ought  the  order  to  be  refused?  If  the  order 
is  accepted  and  a  form  signed  by  your  client  releasing  you  from 
HI  responsibility  for  infringement  you  would,  I  presume,  in  case 
of  an  action,  be  held  liable  yourself,  and  you  in  turn  would  have 
to  recover  from  your  client,  or  would  the  letter  of  guarantee 
exonerate  you?  2.  If  I  photo  some  friends  entirely  free  of 
charge  and  give  them  copies  have  I  the  right  to  use  the  photos 
without  permission  for  advertising  purposes,  say  on  letter  heads, 

01  m  pamphlet  form,  as  specimens  of  my  work,  even  if  in  some 
cases  the  sitters  are  not  of  age?  3.  What  is  the  method  adopted 
in  studios  at  home  for  hanging  or  fixing  a  number  of  backgrounds 
where  apace  is  limited?  I  mean  a  kind  of  holder  for  backgrounds 
in  use.  4.  How  to  avoid  the  straight  dark  line  in  standing  por¬ 
traits  where  the  background  touches  the  floor,  when  a  continuous 


+n1€oi°Un<u  ^  1KH  USe<^ '  ^  hat  is  the  cause  of  reticulation  of 

t lie  him  when  a  plate  is  intensified  by  the  bichloride  of  mercurv 
method,  and  why  does  the  mercury  not  deposit  the  featherv 
ciys  a  s  mentioned  in  the  various  formulae?  I  have  noticed  that 
when  the  mercury  does  deposit  the  crystals  the  reticulation  of 
the  film  seldom  or  never  occurs.  I,  of  course,  add  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  decanted  liquid.— Mercury,  Shanghai. 

1.  Yes,  certainly,  if  there  is  a  copyright  in  the  picture.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  matter  it  is  safer  to  refuse  the  order. 
Ihe  letter  of  guaran.ee  will  not  exonerate  you.  You  would 
have  to  recover  from  your  customer.  2.  Legally,  yes,  so  long  as 
the  sitters  are  not  held  up  to  ridicule  in  any  wav.  In  anv  case 
it  v  ill  be  best  to  obtain  iheir  consent  before  making  use  of  the 
photographs  in  the  way  you  mention.  3.  Assuming  that  you 
refer  to  backgrounds  on  stretchers,  we  should  advise  the  plan 
described  by  Mr.  W.  Foster  Brigham  in  the  “B.J.”  December  15, 
1905,  p.  989.  (“B'.J.  Almanac,”  1907,  p.  698.)  A  square  stand 

or  frame  standing  on  two  broad  feet  is  provided  with  a  series 
of  three  pairs  of  cross  arms  sticking  out  both  back  and  front  of 
the  frame,  each  cross-arm  having  a  series  of  slots  cut  in  the 
upper  edge  to  hold  the  projecting  pins  fixed  to  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  background  stretcher.  This  is  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words  but  you  will  see  in  a  figure  in  the  “Almanac.”  4.  One 
good  way  is  to  have  a  narrow  piece  of  skirting  hoard  the  same 
colour  as  the  background  to  place  along  the  floor.  The  upper 
edge  of  this  may  be  chamfered  off.  5.  Non-deposition  of  the 
crystals  can  'be  due  only  to  the  quantity  of  bichloride  not  being 
sufficient  to  form  a  super-saturated  solution,  to  omission  to  cool 
the  solution  made  in  hot  water,  or  to-  not  allowing  a  little  time 
for  the  crystals  to  separate.  Reticulation  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  an  extra  strong  mercury  solution,  but  it  sometimes  arises  from 
other  (unknown)  causes. 

P.O.P.  Postcards. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  the  cause  of  the  yellowish  markings  on  the  enclosed 
cards? — L.  A.  F. 

We  should  say  that  prints  have  been  incompletely  fixed. 
Evidently  they  have  lain  over  each  other  in  the  fixing  hath,  as 
shown  by  the  straight  bands  in  which  the  stain  is  produced. 

Alpha. — We  do  not  know  of  a  list  which  can  be  called  complete. 

Spots  on  C.C.  Prints. — Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  enclosed  prints  fading  as  they  have  done?  These  had  only 
been  mounted  four  days,  and  were  put  away  in  a  drawer  after 
being  spotted.  If  they  wrere  not  quite  dry,  would  that  cause  it? 
The  prints  were  toned  some  in  gold  and  some  platinum.  Those 
toned  in  the  platinum  were  very  thoroughly  washed  between  baths 
and  passed  through  an  alkaline  wrater  before  fixing,  also  well 
washed  after  fixing,  dried  and  trimmed  and  mounted  wet  with 
starch  and  put  away.  Any  reason  you  can  give  would  be  esteemed 
a  favour.— Troubled. 

Dampness  immediately  after  mounting  is  one  of  the  surest 
causes  of  such  spots.  It  is  advisable  to  put  prints  to  dry  in  a 
warm  place  as  soon  as  mounted.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  if 
they  become  damp  afterwards,  but  immediately  after  mounting 
the  print  is  very  sensitive.  As  regards  the  working  of  C.C. 
papers,  we  advise  you  to  turn  to  the  “  Almanac  ”  of  1907, 
pp.  786-9,  in  which  is  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  cause 
of  spots,  etc. 

Spotty  Bromide  Prints. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  through  your  valued  journal  the  cause  of  spots  on  enclosed 
bromide  prints?  It  is  carbon-surface  paper.  I  have  used  it 
before  and  had  splendid  results  until  this  last  batch,  of  which 
I  have  used  about  three  dozen  pieces,  and  have  not  had  one  free 
from  spots,  some  of  them  much  more  distinct  than  others.  I 
develop  with  amidol,  and  fix  in  acid  bath. — Perplexed. 

It  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  these  white  spots.  When  they 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  paper  (and  it  is  rarely  that  they  are), 
they  are  generallv  the  result  of  dissolved  air  in  the  developer. 
Try  soaking  the  paper  in  cold  boiled  water  for  a  couple  of 
.minutes  before  pouring  on  the  developer,  and  if  that  does  not 
improve  matters,  hear  what  the  makers  can  say. 

H.  W.  Gauld  (Brandon,  Manitoba). — 1.  Yes,  the  consumption  of 
current  is  very  low.  2.  Certainly,  it  is  largely  used  here  for 
that  purpose  and  in  the  way  you  name.  The  largest  firm  of 
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enlargers  here  use  it  exclusively.  3.  Fragility  of  the  tubes  and 
liability  to  go  -wrong.  4.  Cooper  Hewitt. 

J.  T. — 1.  A  wood  dish  can  be  used,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
as  suitable  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  perfectly  clean.  We 
advise  you  to  use  porcelain.  2.  The  outlet  limb  of  the  syphon 
must  be  longer  than  the  inlet.  You  had  better  fit  the  syphon 
tube  to  tank  No.  2,  and  conduct  the  water  from  No.  1  into 
No.  2,  either  by  a  straight  projecting  pipe  near  the  top  of  tank 
No.  1,  or  better  by  a  syphon  tube,  the  outlet  limb  of  which  is 
made  to  dip  into  tank  No.  2. 

Various. — 1.  What  method  do  you  consider  best  for  shading  off  parts 
of  prints,  such  as  trousers  of  a  full-length  figure,  or  necktie? 
Dabbing  on  Prussian  blue  with  finger  or  wool  I  find  prints 
blotchy.  2.  Can  matt  varnish  be  advantageously  flowed  over  a 
second  time,  or  more,  with  a  view  to  increasing  depth  of  shad¬ 
ing,  or  can  it  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  and  repainted  ?  3.  In 

rubbing  black  powder  on  ground  glass,  if  it  is  too  thick  in  some 
places  is  there  any  way  of  getting  off  a  part  (except  water)  to 
even  it  over?  4.  What  is  best  for  removing  Indian  ink  lettering 
from  negative  film?  5.  What  is  best  for  removing  retouching 
medium  and  pencil  from  negative  before  intensifying  it?— Opaque. 

1.  With  the  trousers  they  may  be  vignetted,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  necktie,  dabbing  with  Prussian  blue  will  probably  be  the  best. 
It  should  not  print  blotchy  if  the  work  is  skilfully  done.  2. 
More  than  one  coat  cannot  be  successfully  applied  unless  the  first 
one  is  protected  with  some  medium  that  is  not  solvent  in  it,  such 
as  albumen,  gelatine,  or  gum.  3.  The  best  way  will  be  to  wash 
it  all  off  and  begin  again.  4.  Soaking  the  negative  for  a  time  in 
water  and  then  rubbing  the  ink  off  with  cotton  wool,  or  the  finger. 
5.  Rub  it  off  with  turpentine  or  benzole  on  a  piece  of  cotton  wool. 

Mercer  Bros. — Both  the  lenses  are  excellent  for  cabinet  pictures. 
It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  different  makers’  apparatus. 

Patent  Query. — I  enclose  sample  of  an  autograph  card  which  I  am 
trying.  These  can  be  copied  from  any  size  photograph  or  taken 
direct  from  sittings.  The  method  of  producing  them  is  entirely 
my  own.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  can  I  protect  it  in  any  way? 
If  so,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed? — Dawes. 

The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  patent  your  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  pictures,  if  it  is  original.  We  have  seen  many  similar 
pictures  before,  but  of  course  we  do  not  know  if  they  were  made 
by  the  same  method  as  yours.  We  should  say  that,  commercially, 
the  thing  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  patent. 

0.  B. — Apply  to  Doulton’s,  Lambeth,  stating  your  requirements  as 
to  size  and  weight. 

Roberts. — 1.  Certainly  not,  as  you  were  not  given  any  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  for  taking  the  photographs.  2.  Under  the  Copyright 
Act  we  do  not  think  they  can.  You  should  have  obtained  the 
assignment  of  the  copyright  to  yourselves  in  writing  at  the  time 
of  the  sitting,  or,  failing  that,  have  shown  by  the  presentation  of 
copies,  etc.,  that  the  photographs  were  being  made  at  your  invi¬ 
tation.  Still,  we  doubt  if  the  parties  can  restrain  you  from  making 
use  of  the  photographs. 

W.  W. — We  are  much  surprised  that  your  local  chemist  could  not 
supply  you  with  the  hypochloride  of  lime,  and  still  more  that  he 
never  heard  of  it.  Had  you  asked  for  it  under  the  name  of 
chlorinated  lime  (which  is  the  name  given  for  it  in  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia),  or  for  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  you  would 
have  got  what  you  require.  The  nearest  oilshop  will  supply  it, 
if  you  ask  for  chloride  of  lime,  or  for  bleaching  powder — they 
are  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  under  different  names. 

G.  F.  J. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  are  no  patents  in  existence 
relating  to  photo-ceramics.  What  have  been  taken  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  branch  of  photography,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
expired.  That,  however,  will  not  preclude  you  from  taking  out 
a  patent  for  a  ceramic  process,  provided  it  is  really  new  and 
novel — or  even  if  it  is  a  substantial  improvement  on  what  has 
been  done  before. 

Faulty  Lens. — Will  you  please  say  if  you  think  the  lens  with 
which  the  enclosed  portraits  were  taken  is  at  fault?  It  was 
sold  to  me  as  a  whole-plate.  It  is  three  and  a  quarter  inches  dia¬ 


meter,  and  seems  to  be  about  nine  inches  focus  from  the  stops  to 
the  ground  glass.  There  is  no  maker’s  name  on  it  and  is,  bv 
the  appearance  of  the  mount,  a  pretty  old  one.  You  will  see 
that  the  corners  are  all  very  dark  with  no  detail  in  them,  though 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  quite  shaip. — S.  Browning. 

It  is  evident  that  the  lens  does  not  cover  the  whole-plate.  It  i. 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  lens  of  the  Petzval  type  of  nine  inche: 
focus  will  take  a  whole-plate  portrait  sharp  and  well-lightec 
to  the  corners.  We  should  imagine  that  the  lens  was  made  ir 
the  Daguerreotype  days  for  the  half-plate  size,  and  judgin', 
from  the  examples  sent  it  will  do  very  well  for  that — for  sitting 
figures.  But  by  reason  of  the  roundness  of  the  field  it  will  no1 
do  for  standing  ones  unless  it  is  well  stopped  down. 

Lantern. — 1.  There  is  no  copyright  in  the  Bartolozzi  engravings 
neither  is  there  in  those  of  Hogarth,  and  you  can  reprodue 
lantern  slides  from  them  if  you  copy  from  the  originals.  Bu 
there  may  be  copies  of  them  in  which  there  is  a  copyright,  an< 
you  would  get  into  trouble  if  you  copied  those.  2.  To  obtaii 
permission  to  photograph  any  of  the  pictures  in  the  Nations 
Gallery  application  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Trustees 
This  is  rarely  granted  to  others  than  professional  photographer; 
who  want  the  reproductions  for  publication  purposes. 

Albumen  Process. — I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  wi, 
kindly  enlighten  me  in  the  following:  I  am  anxious  to  mak 
some  stereo  transparencies  by  the  albumen  process.  I  prepare 
a  dozen  plates  according  to  instructions  given  in  an  article  i 
the  “Journal”  many  years  ago.  They  were  evidently  failure.1 
so  they  were  at  once  cleared  off.  Then  I  made  another  dozer 1 
prepared  according  to  a  more  recent  one,  which,  by  the  way,  dot 
not  differ  much  from  the  first,  and  acted  strictly  according  t] 
the  instructions,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  but  this  last  lot  tunie, 
out  just  like  the  first — the  film  too  thin.  There  was  only  a  sligl 
opalescence  in  it,  and  it  woidd  be  impossible  with  that  to  get 
picture.  If  an  image  ( ?)  could  be  developed  upon  the  plates, 
would,  of  course,  he  too  thin  to  be  of  any  use. — J.  Bowen. 

If  the  plates  were  prepared  according  to  either  of  the  articl 
they  are  doubtless  all  right.  The  film  of  an  albumen  plate  shou 
be  only  slightly  opalescent,  much  less  so  than  that  of  a  collodkj 
one,  and  infinitely  less  so  than  a  gelatine  one.  If  you  develd 
the  plates  you  will  probably  find  them  all  right. 

Value  of  Residues. — I  sent  a  parcel  of  waste  to  — ; -  th 

weighed  three  pounds  and  a  quarter.  They  were  paper  asht 
residues  from  washing  waters  and  from  fixing  baths,  and  we 
thoroughly  dry.  Will  you  please  say  what  1  should  have  reoeiv 
for  them  as  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  return  made  by  t 
refiners  ? — Disappointed. 

We  cannot  give  any  idea  whatever,  as  the  weight-  of  the  st 
is  no  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  it  contained.  The  or 
way  of  arriving  at  that  would  be  to  have  made  an  assay, 
that  were  done  before  the  residue  was  sent  you  would  kr 
exactly  what  should  be  received  for  it.  We  may  tell  you  t 
the  firm  is  a  highly  respectable  one,  and  you  may  rely  upor 
that  you  have  got  its  full  value.  You  must  bear  in  mind  t 
the  price  of  silver  at  the  present  time  is  very  low — only  abd 
2s.  an  ounce  for  standard— and  that  got  from  photographs 
wastes  is  rarely  up  to  that. 

Notice  TO  a D VERTISERS.  — Mock*  and  copy  are  receive i  subj 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  “B.J.  Almanac.” — We  would  advise  our  friends  who  have 
ly  suggestions  for  the  forthcoming  issue  that  such  should  be 
idressed  to  us  without  delay.  (P.  641.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  in  an  article  on  p.  643,  describes  the  results 
t  recent  researches  on  the  properties  and  preservation  of  solutions 
sodium  sulphite. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Smith  has  improved  his  process  of  toning  P.O.P. 
tints  to  sepia  without  gold  by  means  of  thiomolybdate.  He  has 
'orked  out  a  bath  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  in 
Ilieh  prints  are  immersed  direct  from  the  frame,  after  which  they 
re  fixed,  and  toned  in  the  thiomolybdate.  (P.  646.) 

A  writer  in  a  German  contemporary  has  called  attention  to  the 
jse  to  be  made  of  stencils  in  the  decoration  of  postcards  in  colour. 
Vhile  there  is  nothing  really  novel  in  the  method,  we  give  a  descrip- 
on  of  the  modus  O'perandi  on  p.  645. 

A  review  of  the  principles  of  the  process  of  printing  without 
ght,  known  as  catatype,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  carried 
ut  is  given  on  p.  647  from  a  recent  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
;.  Stenger. 

A  review  of  the  principal  features  of  the  photo-mechanical  section 
It  the  Dresden  Exhibition  appears  under  “  Photo-Mechanical 
lotes  ”  on  p.  653. 

Major-General  Waterhouse  has  pointed  out  that  a  description  of 
portable  camera  was  given  by  Robert  Boyle  in  1669.  (P.  642.) 

The  names  of  the  Selecting  Committee  for  the  forthcoming  Salon 
ave  been  announced  by  the  Linked  Ring.  (P.  641.) 

The  programme  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the  New  Gallery 
uring  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
ociety  is  published  on  p.  652. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  issued  revised  regulations 
s  to  the  admission  of  members  to  the  Fellowship.  (Pp.  641  and 

52.) 

'  The  gum  process,  enlarging  apparatus,  and  print-trimmers 
JWe  with  other  inventions  under  “  Patents  of  the  Week.”  (P.  654.) 

The  demerits  of  an  enlarging  camera  of  “  1,000-times  power  ”  are 
la usibly  insisted  upon  in  a  circular  issued  by  a  firm  practising  a 
ariety  of  the  free-portrait  business.  Our  contemporary  the  “  Star 
as  shown  up  this  ingenious  argument.  (P.  658.) 

Some  notes  on  the  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  in  the  manipula- 
jion  of  collodion  paper  appear  as  an  editorial  article  on  p.  642. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Just  too  late  for  announcement  in  last 
week’s  issue  we  received  the  names  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Linked  Ring 
which  is  to  undertake  the  selection  of  pictures  to  be  shown 
at  the  forthcoming  Photographic  Salon.  These  are  as 
follows  :  — 


The  Salon 

Selecting 

Committee. 


J.  Craig  Annan. 
Fredk.  H.  Evans. 
Walter  Benington. 
F.  J.  Mortimer. 


George  Davison. 

J.  Dudley  Johnston. 

M.  Arbuthnot. 

Reginald  Craigie  (ex  officio). 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  above-named  gentlemen  form  a 
fairly  well-balanced  committee.  Although  no  intimation 
is  made  of  the  fact,  we  hope  that  the  Linked  Ring  continues 
to  have  the  help  of  M.  Demachy  and  his  colleagues  as 
regards  the  French  work.  In  any  case,  we  may  say,  for 
the  information  of  pictorial  workers  here  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  that  though  the  aim  of  the  committee  may  prove  to 
be  at  an  advanced  or  unorthodox  type  of  photographic 
picture,  yet  their  work  of  selection  will  be  done  in  a  modest 
spirit,  and  the  works  of  all  comers  will  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  exhibition. 

*  *  * 


The  “  B. J.”  The  receipt  within  the  past  day  or  two 

Almanac,  0f  several  orders  from  dwellers  away  on 

the  fringe  of  the  Empire  for  copies  of 
the  forthcoming  “  B.J.  Almanac  ”  leads  us  to  remind  our 
friends  at  home  that  the  preparations  for  the  next  issue 
of  this  publication  are  now  being  made.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  are  in  the  “  Almanac  ”  some  500  and  more 
pages  of  letterpress,  the  production,  revision,  proof-read¬ 
ing,  and  indexing  of  which  do  actually  give  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  something  to  do  in  odd  moments  when  more 
fortunate  beings  are  basking  in  the  heat  of  a  long-expected 
summer.  This  apropos  of  the  intimation  that  any  sugges¬ 
tions  or  corrections,  such  as  we  greatly  appreciate  from 
our  readers,  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  in  order  to 
permit  of  advantage  being  taken  of  them. 

*  *  * 

F.R.P.S.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Royal 

Photographic  Society,  in  revising  the 
regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of  members  to  the 
Fellowship,  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  quite  superfluous  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  shown  that  their  desire  is  to  broaden  the  basis  on 
which  members  may  claim  to  be  elected  Fellows.  They 
specifically  include  “  professional  portraiture  in  the  heads 
under  which  applicants  may  submit  their  qualifications, 
whilst  technical  and  “process”  applications  of  the  camera 
are  likewise  emphasised  as  departments  of  photography 
for  original  or  special  work  in  which  the  Fellowship 
may  be  granted.  Apart  from  the  exact  letter  of  the 
regulations,  the  intention  of  the  Society  appears  to 
make  it  easier  for  persons  of  widely  different  qualifica- 
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tions  to  be  admitted  as  Fellows.  At  the  same  time  much 
depends  upon  the  standard  taken  by  the  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  again  upon  the  view  taken  by  the  Council  of  its 
Committee’s  recommendations. 


A  Portable  According  to  a  note  by  Major-General 
Camera  in  Waterhouse  published  in  the  current 
“Photographic  Journal,”  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  in  addition  to  being  the  Father  of  Chemistry 
and  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork — how  one  was  expected 
to  laugh  at  this  chestnut  of  the  professorial  humorist ! — 
must  also  be  acknowledged  as  the  inventor  of  the  portable 
box  form  of  the  camera  obscura.  General  Waterhouse  has 
discovered  a  passage  in  Boyle’s  paper  of  1669  on  “  The 
Systematic  or  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things,”  in  which 
occurs  a  very  quaint  description  of  the  formation  of  an 
image  on  a  translucent  screen  by  means  of  a  lens.  Boyle’s 
theory  of  the  action  of  a  lens,  though  not  altogether 
opposed  to  modern  knowledge,  reads  very  curiously  in  these 
days.  It  is  that  “  there  must  be  all  day  long  in  all  parts 
of  the  air  where  this  phenomenon  can  be  exhibited,  either 
certain  effluvia  emitted  every  way  from  the  objects  or 
certain  motions  of  insensible  corpuscles,  which,  rebounding 
first  from  the  external  object,  and  then  from  the  paper, 
produce  in  the  eye  the  images  of  these  objects,  so  that  the 
air  is  everywhere  full  of  visible  species,  which  cannot  be 
intelligibly  explicated,  without  the  local  motions  of  some 
minute  corpuscles,  which,  while  the  air  is  enlightened,  are 

always  passing  through  it.” 

*  *  * 


Trimming  When  trimming  down  a  large  print,  there 

Prints  is  often  a  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  a 

quare.  big  trimming  shape,  to  make  sure  of  all 


the  cutting  being  done  truly  to  square.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  if  one  corner  of  the 
print  be  cut  or  marked  to  a  true  right  angle  the  other  three 
corners  may  be  obtained  in  correspondence  by  measure¬ 
ment.  In  doing  this  we  work  on  the  principle  familiar 
to  us  from  the  days  when  we  learnt  our  Euclid,  that  a 
rectangle  has  its  opposite  sides  parallel  and  its  angles  right 
angles.  If  we  make  sure  of  one  right  angle,  and  secure 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides,  as  we  easily  can  do 
by  measurement,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  proper  rectangularity 
of  the  print.  In  other  words,  our  method  is  to  trim  first 
the  base  line  (parallel  with  an  horizon  or  vertical  line  in 
the  subject),  and  then  the  top  line  (opposite  to  the  base),  by 
measuring  off  at  each  end  of  the  base  line  an  equal  per¬ 
pendicular  distance  and  cutting  (or  drawing)  between  the 
two  points  thus  obtained.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
two  ends  of  the  print.  For  the  first  we  lay  off  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  by  very  careful  adjustment  of  the  set-square  to  the 
base  line,  and  this  having  been  done,  we  again  measure  two 
equal  distances  along  the  base  and  top  line  respectively, 
and  on  joining  the  two  points  thus  given  we  get  the  two 
.right  angles  at  each  end  of  the  last  side. 


Phosphate  In  the  communication  to  the  Royal 

in  the  Photographic  Society,  which  we  reprint 

Tonjh'de  f  on  ano^er  Page  °f  this'  issue  Mr.  Harry 

p.0/png  °  E.  Smith  has  recorded  a  further  improve¬ 

ment  in  the  use  of  his  thiomolybdate 
method  of  obtaining  pleasing  sepia  tones  on  silver 
print-out  papers.  It  is  now  directed  to  place  prints 
iDefore  fixing  (that  is,  from  the  printing  frame)  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  composed  of  ammonium  phosphate  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion,  three  parts,  and  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  made 
as  given  in  the  paper,  one  part.  After  ten  minutes  in  this 
bath  prints  are  transferred  to  the  hypo  bath,  to  which  is 
added  a  fair  dose  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  then,  after 
washing,  are  sulphide-toned  simply  by  immersion,  without 
bleaching,  in  the  prepared  thiomolybdate  bath.  The 


advantage  of  the  preliminary  phosphate  bath  is  that  1 1 
high-lights  of  the  prints  are  kept  pure  even  when  expos 
under  trying  conditions.  Even  without  the  bath  ma  i 
papers  will  show  no  deterioration  in  this  respect  in  ordina 
circumstances,  but  the  very  simple  use  of  the  alkaline  pin  i 
phate  bath,  in  conjunction  with  the  hypo  made  up  wi 
ammonium  carbonate,  is  an  improvement  in  the  niethc 
and  should  further  recommend  it  where  a  permanent,  I 
at  the  same  time  cheap,  sepia  tone  is  needed  on  P.O.P. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  COLLOMO-CHLORIDE 
PROCESS. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  collodio-chloride  procl 
of  photographic  printing  is  more  extensively  employed  . 
the  present  day  than  ever  before.  Some  look  upon  it  ; 
being  a  comparatively  new  process,  whereas  it  is  a  v<  - 
ancient  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  invented  and  pi 
lished  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  then  edi 
of  the  “  Photographic  News,”  in  the  year  1865,  but,  1 } 
some  other  good  processes — for  example,  platinotype  i '1 
carbon — it  lay  practically  dormant  for  many  years.  Wy 
such  should  be  the  case  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  concei , 
but  so  it  was. 

The  C.C.  process,  while  it  yields  most  excellent  resuL 
is  also  a  very  simple  one  to  work,  and  the  pictures  obtq- 
able  by  it  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  sil  r 
process.  Moreover,  they  are  as  permanent — theoretical, 
more  so — than  direct  silver  prints  by  other  processes.  1 
certain  Scottish  photographer,  now  deceased,  used  (!. 
in  his  business  from  about  the  time  of  its  introduction  1 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  told  us  a  few  years  ago  tat 
he  had  not  known  of  a  case  of  his  pictures  fading,  le 
paper  he  used,  from  the  first,  he  obtained  from  Germ;  y. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  heard  of  c.  is 
of  deterioration  of  C.C.  prints,  and  of  their  showing  sj|s, 
etc.,  within  a  brief  period,  and  therefore  it  will  be  welto 
inquire  as  to  the  probable  cause. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  collo<p 
emulsion  will  not  adhere  to  quite  plain  paper,  as  it  t  is 
to  split  or  peel  off,  hence  a  substratum  is  necessary.  '  at 
used  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  earliest  works 
was  arrowroot,  and  the  paper  employed  was  the  Saxjoi 
Rives,  as  then  used  for  albumenising.  Now  the  pa  rs 
used  are  substratumed  by  the  makers,  similarly  as  re 
those  used  for  gelatine  P.O.P.s,  and  the  raw  paperslre 
not  of  the  same  quality  as  those  just  alluded  to.  Of  co  =e, 
the  pigment  used  in  the  surfacing  may  be  quite  inert  ut 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  has  to  be  mixed  with  ne 
medium  to  fix  it  to  the  paper.  If  that  be  one  that  ms 
a  compound  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  which  an 
essential  in  this  process,  it  may  possibly  have  some  lu- 
ence  on  the  stability  of  the  prints.  The  paper  being  t  a 
less  pure  kind  than  that  first  used  is  of  minor  import; 
as  the  sensitive  film  is  practically  insulated  from  it  b; 
substratum. 
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The  old  collodion  prints  that  have  withstood  the  te 
time — some  forty  years  or  more — were  toned  in  the  i 
sulphocyanide  bath,  which  yielded  excellent  tones  as 
as  permanent  results.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  nieth 
double  toning  has  been  introduced,  with  the  view  of  ol 
ing  colder  and  blacker  tones  than  are  given  by  golc 
sulphocyanide  alone.  This  is  by  first  toning  them  o  a 
certain  depth  in  a  gold  bath,  and  subsequently  contiiing 
the  toning  in  a  platinum  solution.  Excellent  tone:  are 
obtained  in  this  way  which  could  not  be  got  with  old 
toning  alone.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  manty 
of  cases  of  deterioration  that  have  been  brought  t 
notice,  this  has  been  the  method  of  production.  N< 
would  seem  that  there  is  nothing  that  should  h? 
deleterious  effect  in  depositing  a  certain  amou 
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platinum  on  a  gold-toned  print,  seeing  that  both  metals 
are  the  most  stable  of  all.  It  is  in  the  manipulation,  we 
think,  that  the  want  of  stability  must  be  sought  for. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  way  the  compound  toning  is 
carried  out,  according  to  the  formulse  issued  with  the 
different  papers.  For  the  gold  toning  any  of  the  well- 
known  baths  can  be  used,  such  as  the  acetate,  borax,  or 
sulphocyanide,  the  carbonate,  etc.  There  is  nothing  hi 
anv  of  these  baths  that  need  be  suspected.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  formulse  for  the  platinum  baths,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  of  them  contain  an  acid.  Indeed,  an  acid  is 
necessary  in  all  platinum  toning  baths,  and  in  liberal  pro¬ 
portions,  too.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  the 
platinum  bath  issued  with  a  well-known  brand  of  paper, 
and  it  is  almost  identical  with  one  given  with  another 
well-known  paper.  It  stands  thus:- — 


Potassium  chloroplatinate .  12  grs. 

Citric  acid  .  180  grs. 

Water  .  20  oz. 


In  some  other  formulse  phosphoric  acid  is  given  in  place 


of  citric.  In  any  case,  the  prints,  when  they  are  taken 
from  the  toning  solution,  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  free  acid.  It  is  here,  we  surmise,  the  trouble  arises 
when  prints  are  found  to  deteriorate.  If  this  acid  is  not 
completely  removed  from  the  prints  before  they  are  put 
into  the  hypo  solution  sulphur  will  be  set  free  in  the  paper, 
and,  as  one  may  fairly  assume,  may  sooner  or  later  act 
injuriously  on  the  pictures,  since,  after  all,  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  image  is  silver.  We  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  when  the  C.C.  process  is  worked  with  care — 
particularly  when  platinum  toning  is  employed — it  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  permanent  of  all  silver  print¬ 
ing-out  processes.  But  with  perfunctory  manipulation  it 
may  be  different,  as  the  pictures  when  finished  may  contain 
within  themselves  the  elements  of  their  ultimate  decay, 
particularly  if  they  are  exposed  to  continual  moisture.  A 
trouble  sometimes  heard  of  with  regard  to  this  process  is 
that  the  prints  after  mounting  show  spots,  and  the  remedy 
suggested  for  this  is  to  dry  them  quickly  after  mounting. 
This  remedy  tends  to  show  that  the  evil  remains,  but  is 
held  in  check  by  the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  prints. 


SODIUM  SULPHITE 
OLD  FACTS 


AND  ITS  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND  NEW  RESEARCHES. 


USES  : 


The  June  issue  of  tHe  “Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society”  con¬ 
tains  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  a  research  on  “  Sodium 
Sulphite  and  its  Equilibrium  with  Water,”  the  authors  being 
Messrs.  H.  Hartley  and  W.  H.  Barrett.  Our  account  of  this 
paper  may  be  usefully  prefaced  by  short  notes  as  to  the  leading 
uses  to  which  sulphite  of  sodium  has  been  applied  in  connection 
with  photography,  and  these  notes  may  be  supplemented  by 
practical  considerations  arising  out  of  the  paper. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  definite  recommendation 
to  use  sodium  sulphite  as  a  constituent  of  the  developer  came 
from  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  or  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  one  of  the  many 
methods  of  working  which  we  owe  to  M.  Carey  Lea,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  investigators,  in  the  mid-photographic  period, 
the  original  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  a  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  being  a  part  of  two  sequent  articles  on  “  New  De¬ 
velopers  and  Modes  of  Development  ”  which  Lea  contributed  to 
the  “  B.J.”  during  1877,  the  articles  being  on  pages  292  and  304. 

In  the  course  of  these  articles  on  “  New  Developers  and  Modes 
of  Development  ”  there  is  much  which  has  since  been  “  redis¬ 
covered,”  more  especially  as  to  acetone  and  as  to  the  possible 
use  of  sodium  sulphite  as  a  substitute  for  an  alkali,  but  at  this 
stage  Lea  made  no  definite  recommendation  of  sulphite.  He 
then  realised  certain  facts  in  relation  to  sulphite,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  then  recognised  the  practical  value  of  a 
sulphite  as  a  preservative  of  the  developer,  but  a  recognition  of 
the  practical  value  came  three  years  afterwards,  or  in  1880. 

Carey  Lea’s  SulpHite  Developer  cf  1880. 

This  was  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer  containing  sodium  sul¬ 
phite,  and  as  it  is  an  admirable  developer  for  under-exposures, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  instructions  given  for  its 
preparation  on  page  292  of  the  “B.J.”  for  1880.  Potassium 
oxalate,  440  grams  ;  Sodium  sulphite-,  60  grains.  Dissolve  in 
as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  six  ounces,  and  ihen  add 
160  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Shake  until  solution  is  com¬ 
plete.  This  is  stated  to  keep  better  than  the  plain  oxalate  de¬ 
veloper.  Lea  mentions  the  keeping  of  a  sample  for  a  month, 
and  it  was  still  good. 

BerKeley’s  SxDpbite-Pyrogallol  Developer. 

T  well  remember  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  at  the  Technical 
Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (now 


“Royal”),  that  was  held  in  January,  1882.  Mr.  Berkeley  held 
in  his  hand  a  bottle  of  pyrogallol  developer  containing  sulphite. 
This  developer  had  been  prepared  eight  months  previously,  and 
it  was  still  good.  The  advantages  which  Mr.  Berkeley  claimed 
for  sulphite  were  that  it  not  only  protects  the  pyrogallol  (]  yro- 
gallic  acid)  from  oxidation,  by  virtue  of  its  remarkable  power 
of  first  seizing  on  the  free  oxygen,  but  also  that  it  acts  as  a 
preventive  of  the  brownish-yellow  stain  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  a  notable  disadvantage  of  the  “  pyro  ”  developer. 

In  the  following  number  of  the  “B.J.”  (January  27,  1882) 
there  was  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  I  mg 
account  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  experiments.  From  this  time  forward 
the  us©  of  sulphite  of  soda,  as  an  addition  to  the  developer, 
became  general. 

Abney’s  Use  of  Sodium  SulpHite  for 
Fixing  Prints. 

The  hyposulphite  of  sodium  (as  it  is  popularly  called)  has  a 
bad  name  as  a  fixing  salt,  and  Sir  William  Abney  has  pointed 
out  that  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium  lias  sufficient  s  lvent 
action  on  silver  chloride  and  on  other  insoluble  salts  of  silver 
to  make  sodium  sulphite  a  satisfactory  fixing  aeent  for  silver 
prints.  The  sulphurisation  of  the  print  is  impossible  when  pure 
sulphite  of  sodium  is  used,  and  the  method  is  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  if  the  sulphite  is  reasonably  free  from  sulphate  and 
other  impurities.  Any  considerable  amount  of  sulphate  (5  per 
cent,  or  more)  materially  reduces  the  solubility  of  the  silver 
chloride.  For  use,  one  part  of  the  crystallised  sodium  sulphite 
should  be  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  a  quart  <  f  this 
should  be  allowed  for  each  sheet  (18  x  23)  of  paper,  double  the 
time  being  allowed  that  is  required  for  the  apparent  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  silver  chloride.  Considering  the  busy  and  super¬ 
ficial  tendencies  of  our  time,  this  method  of  fixation  is  not  likely 
to  come  into  general  use. 

The  Recent  Researches  of  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Barrett. 

In  the  opening  section  of  the  paper,  references  are  given  to  the 
principal  investigations  on  sodium  sulphite,  and  apart  from 
the  true  or  anhydrous  salt,  mention  is  made  of  the  two  crystal¬ 
lised  hydrates  :  the  hepta-hydrate,  or  usual  commercial  crystal¬ 
lised  form,  NaoSO^IIoO  ;  and  Muspratt’s  deca-hydrate,  which 
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is  only  formed  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  has  no  in¬ 
dustrial  importance. 

A  method  is  then  described  by  which  the  anhydrous  form, 
Na^SOg,  may  be  obtained  in  a  condition  of  complete  purity. 
Into  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  of  suitable  and  known 
strength  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide  was  passed  until  the  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  showed  that  the  conversion  into  sodium-hydro¬ 
gen  sulphite  was  complete  ;  whereupon  a  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate  solution  equal  to  that  originally  used  was  added.  On 
heating  to  a  temperature  a  little  over  100  degrees  Centigrade, 
the  anhydrous  salt  was  deposited,  and  a  further  yield  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
The  various  precautions  that  were  taken  need  not  be  detailed, 
but  the  notable  fact  is  that  the  sulphite  was  obtained  completely 
free  from  sulphate  :  further,  it  appears  probable  that  by  slightly 
modifying  the  method,  a  commercial  product  might  be  obtained 
of  high  purity  and  nearly  free  from  sulphate,  the  presence  of 
sulphate  being  more  than  a  mere  loss  of  strength,  as  sodium 
sulphate  retards  development  in  a  remarkable  manner,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  thickly  coated  plates. 

Our  authors  find  that  the  completely  pure  and  really  anhy¬ 
drous  sodium  sulphite  does  not  suffer  deterioration  by  oxidation 
provided  that  moisture  is  excluded,  although  the  usual  crystals 
(hepta-hydrate)  oxidise  very  readily  in  the  air.  Here  we  have 
confirmation  of  the  view  put  forward  by  MM.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  that  the  only  hope  of  accuracy  in  the  photographic  use 
of  sodium  sulphite  rests  in  the  employment  of  the  anhydrous 
salt. 

Tables  and  curves  showing  the  solubility  of  the  modifications 
of  sodium  sulphite,  and  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the 
solutions,  form  the  main  portion  of  Hartley  and  Barrett’s  paper, 
but  as  far  as  photographic  work  is  concerned  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  following  particulars. 

Solubility  of  Sodium  Sulphite: 

The  solubility  of  the  anhydrous  or  true  salt  varies  very  little 
with  the  temperature,  but  the  solubility  of  the  crystallised  (hepta- 
hydrate)  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  Thus 
a  saturated  solution  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  37.2  Centi¬ 
grade  (98.9  Fahrenheit)  contains  44.08  parts  by  weight  of  the 
true  or  anhydrous  sulphite  in  association  with  100  parts  by 
weight  of  water.  If  instead  of  this  we  take  a  solution  saturated 
at  18.2  Centigrade  (64.7  Fahrenheit),  the  composition  will  be 
25.31  of  the  true  sulphite,  and  100  of  water. 

As  64.7  F.  may  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  near  to  the 
“ordinary  temperature,”  we  may  take  it  that  according  to  the 
determination  of  Hartley  and  Barrett  a  saturated  solution  pre¬ 
pared  under  usual  conditions  will  contain  4  of  water  and  1  of 
true  sulphite,  or  3  of  water  and  2  of  the  crystallised  sulphite. 
Is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  photographic  reader  that  the  really 
pure  crystallised  salt,  Na2S037H20,  consists  of  equal  weights 
of  true  sodium  sulphite  and  of  water? 

Ambiguity  in  Prescriptions  when  Sodium 
SulpHite  is  Ordered. 

Considering  the  above-mentioned  fact,  it  appears  highly  de 
sirable  that  when  sodium  sulphite  is  ordered  in  a  photographic 
prescription,  it  should  be  stated  whether  the  true  anhydrous 
salt  is  intended,  or  whether  the  crystallised  (hepta-hydrate)  is 
intended.  Failure  in  this  respect  often  causes  uncertainty : 
indeed,  not  only  uncertainty,  but  error  in  copying,  as  the  copyist 
may  halve  or  double,  according  to  his  estimate  or  guess  of  what 
is  intended. 

I  much  like  the  definite  and  luminous  way  of  putting  the 


case  adopted  by  Mr.  Boursalt :  — 

Metol  .  50  grs. 

Hydroquinone  .  25  grs. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  .  2  oz- 

(or  crystals)  .  1  oz. 

Water  to  make  up  to  .  20  ozs.  (fl.) 
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Defects  of  Commercial  Sodium  SulpHite. 

Those  of  importance  are:  — 

1.  Presence  of  sulphate.  This  may  be  due  to  the  use  of 
sodium  carbonate  containing  sulphate  in  the  original  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphite  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  subsequent  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphite,  but  in  most  cases  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  both  causes  contribute  to  the  defect.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  the  very  best  commercial  specimens  of  sodium 
sulphite  contain  about  3  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  while  the  bad 
specimens  may  contain  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  sulphate  necessarily  involves  a 
deficiency  of  sulphite,  the  sulphate  itself  is  a  disturbing  factor 
in  development,  and  in  other  uses  of  the  salt.  Sulphate  of  soda 
withdraws  water  from  wet  gelatine,  and  prevents  dry  gelatine 
from  swelling,  but  it  does  not  permanently  harden  the  gelatine,  i 
Valuable  as  it  may  be  as  an  addition  for  retarding  development,  i 
its  unrecognised  presence  is  a  disturbing  element. 

2.  Deficiency  in  true  sulphite.  This  fault  is  a  necessary  con-  I 
sequence  of  any  impurity  ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  crystals  may  show  the  correct  amount  of  sulphite  on 
titration  or  volumetric  testing,  and  yet  the  sample  may  be  short 
of  ideal,  as  the  crystals  may  have  been  somewhat  over-dried. 
In  other  words,  we  may  have  a  product  containing  some  eight  ! 
per  cent,  of  sulphate,  which  shows  the  correct  amount  of  sul¬ 
phite  on  titration,  by  reason  of  some  of  the  water  of  crystallisa¬ 
tion  being  driven  off.  If  this  is  done  by  heat,  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  crystals  scarcely  show  any  trace  of  efflores-  ■ 
cence.  This  fact  mav  account  for  statements  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  almost  theoretical  purity  of  samples  which  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory  on  subsequent  examination. 

3.  Water  in  sodium  sulphite  sold  as  anhydrous.  Such  samples 
as  I  have  examined  have  not  been  so  defective  in  this  respect 
as  to  merit  reproach,  two,  or  even  three  or  four,  per  cent,  of 
water  being  so  small  an  amount  as  not  to  interfere  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  extent  with  the  uses  or  keeping  qualities  of  the  compound. 

The  Testing  of  Sodium  SulpHiie. 

Many  short  instructions  for  testing  sodium  sulphite  have  been 
given,  but  instructions  sufficiently  detailed  to .  be  really  and 
fully  useful  to  the  ordinary  practitioner  would  involve  rather  a 
long  special  article.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  care¬ 
ful  and  observant  person  may  form  a  tolerably  just  notion  of 
the  value  of  a  sample  of  sodium  sulphite  by  dissolving  a  few 
grains  in  water,  adding  barium  chloride  together  with  a  moderate 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  been  proved  to  be  free 
from  sulphuric  acid.  Really  pure  sodium  sulphite  would  giw 
no  milkiness,  tui'bidity,  or  deposit  under  these  circumstances  | 
but  really  pure  sodium  sulphite  is  non-existent  as  a  commercia  ! 
article,  so  in  practice  the  opinion  must  be  based  on  the  amoun 
of  the  deposit,  not  on  its  presence  or  absence. 

An  Ideal  Sodium  SulpHite,  Fully  Protected 
Against  Oxidation. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Barrett  suggest  th( 
practicability  of  putting  a  really  pure  sodium  sulphite  on  thf 
market,  or,  if  not  pure,  at  least  of  constant  or  invariabk 
quality.  A  pure  or  constant  sulphite  would  be  of  secondarj 
value  if  packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  deterioration  a  possi 
bility,  and  the  sealed  tube  method  of  protection,  a  method  whicl 
has  of  late  come  into  extensive  use  for  certain  pharmaceutica 
and  other  commercial  products,  suggests  itself  as  safe  and  con 
venient,  also  as  not  too  expensive  considering  the  advantages 
A  cardboard  box  containing  four  sealed  tubes,  each  includin: 
two  ounces  of  the  anhydrous  sulphite,  would  be  equivalent  t 
one  pound  of  the  crystallised  salt.  The  sealed  tube  now  gene 
rally  used  for  therapeutic  preparations  has  an  extended  paralle 
neck,  easily  cut  off  by  making  a  file  scratch,  and  the  cut-o 
part  can  be  closed  by  a  small  rubber  cap. 

Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 
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THE,  USE,  OF  STENCILS  IN  THE  DECORATION 

OF  POSTCARDS. 


[The  current  issue  of  “Has  Bild,”  the  monthly  journal  of  photography  issued  by  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft, 
of  Berlin,  contains  the  following  notes  illustrating  the  ornamentation,  by  application  of  colour  and  jewelling 
powders,  of  a  bromide  postcard  which,  in  its  ornamented  state,  is  presented  as  a  supplement.  In  the  absence  of  this  original, 
we  have  made  a  wash  reproduction,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  parts  to  w^hich  the  respective  colours  are  applied  by  means 


of  the  stencils.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 

Befobe  proceeding  with  the  making  of  the  stencils,  by  means  of 
which  colour  is  applied  to  considerable  numbers  of  postcards, 


follows  that  the  simplest  means  of  securing  the  effect  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  reduce  the  series  of  operations  on  the  large 
scale  to  the  fewest  possible.  A  coloured  original  having  thus 
been  produced  by  hand,  the  next  step  is  the  cutting  of  the 
j  stencils,  by  aid  of  which  comparatively  unskilled  labour  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  stencils  themselves 
may  be  cut  from  the  commercial  semi-transparent  stout  tracing 
paper,  or  the  latter  prepared  by  soaking  a  well-sized  writing- 
paper  with  linseed-oil  varnish,  hanging  it  up  to  dry  over-night, 

|  so  that  the  excess  of  varnish  can  drip  off.  The  paper  should  be 


Fig.  4. 


emplo3'ed  whilst  it  is  still  somewhat  tacky  and  transparent. 
If  kept  too  long,  the  paper  assumes  an  effloi'escent  appearance, 
and  becomes  less  transparent,  in  which  state  it  is  obviously  less 
suited  for  its  purpose.  A  second  important  point  in  cutting  the 
stencils  is  to  use  a  sharp  stencil-cutter’s  knife  of  hard  steel,  a 
sharply  cut  stencil  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process. 
The  stencils  having  been  cut  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  draw¬ 
ings,  it  is  well  before  varnishing  them  to  make  a  trial  on  a 
piece  of  card,  in  order  to  see  that  they  have  been  cut  in  proper 
register.  Tliev  are  then  varnished  with  a  preparation  made  from 


Fig.  2. 


-"a  specimen  should  be  suitably  coloured  by  hand  in  order  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  effect  required.  In  doing  this,  it  naturally 
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brown  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit.  The  mixture  must  be  made 
tip  of  fair  consistency,  otherwise  several  applications  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  should  suffice  if  the  varnish  is  properly  prepared. 
The  test-card  having  proved  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
effect  desired  in  the  decorated  print,  the  worker  is  in  a  position 
to  commence  operations.  For  this  purpose  the  stencilling 
brushes  specially  manufactured  should  be  employed,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  results  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  use  of  the 
proper  tools.  The  colours  employed  are  the  aniline  dyes  obtain¬ 
able  for  the  special  purpose  of  colouring  bromide  prints.1  A 
moderate  amount  of  colour  is  taken  in  the  stencilling  brush,  a 
stencil  laid  in  register  on  the  print,  and  the  latter  taken  over 
the  portion  left  exposed  by  the  stencil  with,  as  far  as  possible, 

1  A  series  of  colours  specially  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  bromide  pi  ints  is 
made  under  the  name  of  “  Bertha  ”  by  the  Vanguard  Co.—  Eds.  “  B. J.” 


a  circular  motion.  Excess  of  colour  in  the  brush  has  the  effect 
that  the  dye  runs  under  the  stencil.  Each  brush  should  be  kept 
for  its  special  dye,  since  traces  of  one  colour  left  in  the  brush 
will  impair  the  purity  of  another  applied  with  the  same  brush. 
The  chief  masses  of  colour  are  first  applied,  and  then,  without 
the  aid  of  a  stencil,  the  brighter  red  of  the  lips  and  other  points 
of  bright  colour — such  as  flowers,  etc. — applied  with  a  finely 
pointed  brush. 

The  “jewelling  ”  of  cards  is  a  form  of  decoration  very  largely 
employed  at  the  present  time,  and  is  done  by  means  of  a  suitable 
gold  or  silver  bronzing  powder  which  is  caused  to  adhere  to  , 
spots  on  the  print  which  are  made  with  a  pointed  glass  rod 
dipped  in  fish-glue  solution.  The  jewelling  powder,  being  im¬ 
mediately  dusted  on  to  the  print,  adheres  to  points  thus  treated. 

R.  Habicht. 


THE  SULPHIDE  TONING  OF  P.O.P.  PRINTS. 

(A  Paper  in  the  current  “Journal  ”  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 


As  mentioned  in  a  previous  communication,  P.O.P.  prints  may 
be  toned  by  sulphiding  with  compound  thio-salts,  such  as  thio- 
molybdates  and  thio-tungstates,  and  rich  tones  result.  The 
process,  as  already  stated,  is  to  fix  first,  and  then  wash  the 
prints,  afterwards  sulphiding  them.* 

Tests  of  SxxlpHide-toned  P.O  P.s 

I  stated  in  my  previous  notes  on  the  subject  (“  Photographic 
Journal,”  June,  1908),  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wash 
the  prints  before  fixing,  though  I  pointed  out  that  it  might  be 
done  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  and  that  the  soluble  silver 
salts  in  the  prints  might  be  converted  into  haloid  salts  of  silver 
by  the  usual  methods,  such  as  a  bath  of  sodium  chloride.  I 
further  said  that  I  had  found  it  difficult  to  trace  any  subse¬ 
quent  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  high-lights,  in  prints 
washed  and  not  washed  before  fixing.  While  this  is  so  for 
a  considerable  time,  subsequent  severe  tests  with  different 
brands  of  P.O.P.  papers  (prolonged  exposure  to  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  keeping  the  prints  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  for  a  year)  show  that  there  is  a  difference,  more  with 
some  papers  than  with  others,  and  therefore  there  is  room  for 
improvement  here.  For  preventing  subsequent  yellowing  of 
the  high-lights,  sodium  chloride  gives  good  results  ;  but  it  seems 
in  many  cases  to  have  a  not  altogether  desirable  influence  on 
the  final  tone 

I  have  recommended  that  it  was  a  safe  plan  to  wash  the 
prints  before  placing  in  the  sodium  chloride  bath,  as  well  as 
giving  a  wash  after  this  bath  and  before  fixing.  Whatever 
opinions  may  be  held  on  this  point,  it  is,  I  think,  fortunate  that 
further  experiments  have  shown  that  a  bath  may  be  substituted 
for  the  sodium  chloride,  which  certainly  renders  these  two  wash¬ 
ings  unnecessary ;  so  that  one  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
subsequent  yellowing  of  the  high-lights,  owing  to  the  first  wash¬ 
ing  water  not  being  changed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  a 
preliminary  wash  is  given,  if  this  point  is  not  attended  to,  “  It 
is  then  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  is  done,”  to  quote 
from  “  Photographic  Printing  Processes,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean. 

A  Preliminary  Phosphate  Bath. 

After  trying  many  baths,  I  consider  that  a  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  (Na2HP0)  is  better  than 
the  sodium  chloride  bath  ;  or  a  bath  of  5  per  cent,  strength 
glacial  phosphoric  acid  (crystal)  may  be  used.  These  methods 
seem  satisfactory  ;  but  in  both  cases  a  wash  before  fixing  is 
necessary,  which  makes  the  process  rather  long  ;  and  I  thought 

*  Without  bleaching. — Eds-  “  B..T.'’ 


it  advisable  to  endeavour  to  find  a  bath  into  which  the  prints-  1 
could  be  placed  direct  from  the  printing-frame,  and  then  direct  j 
from  this  into  the  fixing-bath. 

If  the  silver  nitrate  in  the  print  is  converted  into  silver  r>hos-  < 
phate  by  a  bath  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate,  the  reaction  is  :  — 
Na,H  P04  +  3Ag  N U3  =  2NaN 0;!  +■  H  NO.,  ^  Ag,l‘04. 
so  that  here  (to  quote  from  Roscoe  and  Schorleinmer)  we  have 
the  fact  of  two  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  when  mixed,. 
yielding  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  This  renders  a  wash  before 
placing  in  the  fixing-bath  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  decom¬ 
posing  hypo  in  the  print.  To  avoid  this  wash,  I  was  led  to  try 
ammonium  orthophosphate  (NH^PC^  with  which  (putting  on 
one  side  all  consideration  of  the  organic  silver  compounds  in 
the  image)  the  reaction  may  be  presumed  to  be — 

(NH4),P04  +  3AgNO,  =  An,P04  +  3NH4N  0,. 

Silver  phosphate  is  to  some  exient  soiuole  in  aqueous  am¬ 
monium  nitrate.  A  bath  of  ammonium  phosphate,  therefore, 
would  appear  to  be  very  suitable  for  treating?  P.O.P.  prints 
with,  direct  from  the  printing-frame,  since  it  combines  with 
the  free  silver  nitrate  in  the  print  without  forming  any  free 
acid,  the  products  of  the  equation  being  silver  phosphate  and 
ammonium  nitrate,  so  that  this  first  bath  of  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  not  only  converts  the  silver  nitrate  into  a  salt  very  easily 
fixed  out,  but  probably  to  some  extent  fixes  it  out  at  the  sarru 
time,  though  not  entirely  so,  as,  in  the  test  tube,  dilute  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium  phosphate  of  course  give  i 
precipitate,  the  solvent  action  of  the  ammonium  nitrate  no 
being  great  enough  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  silver  plios 
phate.  If,  however,  the  ammonium  sulphate  solution  be 
made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate,  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  quickly  and  entirely  dissolved. 

The  Use  of  Ammonium  Carbonaie  witH 
Phosphate. 

Instead  of  using  plain  ammonium  hydrate  to  render  the  am 
i  monium  phosphate  solution  alkaline,  it  Is  advisable  to  go  on< 
step  further,  and  use  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Tb 
use  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  this  connection  was  first  advisei 
by  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  and  Sir  William  Abney  refers  to  thits  fac 
in  his  Treatise  on  “Photography”  (Tenth  Edition,  page  205) 
where  it  is  stated  that  ammonium  carbonate  dissolves  out 
certain  compound  left  in  the  whites  of  the  print,  otherwis 
insoluble,  and  which  readily  decomposes  under  atmospheri 
action 

The  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  that  can  be  recon 
mended  is  that  commonly  found  on  the  reagent  shelf,  made  u 
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as  directed  in  Glowes’  “Qualitative  Analysis,”  viz.  400 
grammes  of  solid  ammonium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  Winchester  quart  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  when 
dissolved  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  the  Winchester  is  filled 
up  with  .880  ammonium  hydrate.  Ammonium  carbonate  has 
also  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  good  solvent  of  silver 
phosphate.  (A  Winchester  quart  bottle  contains  about  2,400 

CCS. 

The  presence  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  does  not  appear 
to  interfere  with  the  conversion  of  the  silver  nitrate  into  silver 
phosphate,  for  if  in  a  test  tube  one  adds  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  a  solution  consisting  of  aqueous  ammonium  phosphate 
of  10  per  cent,  strength,  to  which  has  been  added  a  third  part 
of  its  bulk  of  the  reagent  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  the 
yellow  precipitate  of  silver  phosphate  at  once  comes  down.  A 
very  little  excess  of  the  reagent,  however,  is  required  to  dissolve 
up  the  precipitate  to  a  clear  solution,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
efficient  clearing  out  of  the  silver  nitrate  from  the  print.  As 
the  print  after  ten  minutes  in  the  ammonium  phosphate  and 
carbonate  bath  is,  of  course,  quite  alkaline  (and  one  finds  in 
the  test  tube,  on  adding  hypo  to  a  clear  solution  of  silver  phos¬ 
phate  in  alkaline  ammonium  phosphate  solution  as  above,  that 
the  solution  remains  perfectly  clear),  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  chemical  reason  for  washing  prints  that  have  been  treated 
with  the  alkaline  phosphate  bath  before  placing  them  in  the 
typo. 

Formulae  and  WorKin^  Directions. 

I  have  not  yet  found  any  difference  in  prints  washed  after 
this  phosphate  bath  and  those  put  into  the  hypo  direct ;  the 
prints  being  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  with  a  portion  covered 
with  black  paper,  so  that  any  slight  change  in  the  purity  of  the 
high-lights  or  the  tone  may  be  more  readily  noticed.  The  pro¬ 
cess  that  can  be  recommended,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  prints 
straight  from  the  frame  into  a  bath  composed  of  — 

Ammonium  phosphate  (10  per  cent,  solution)  3  parts. 
Ammonium  carbonate  (reagent  solution)  .  1  part. 

This  bath  is  allowed  to  act  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  print 


is  then  transferred  direct  to  the  hypo  bath,  which  is  of  the  fol¬ 


lowing  composition  :  — 

Hypo  (three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water)  .  4  parts. 

Ammonium  carbonate  (reagent  solution)  .  1  part. 


After  fixing  for  fifteen  minutes  the  print  is  thoroughly  washed 
for  one  hour,  and  then  sulphided  with  the  “  Cubrome  ”  thio- 
molybdate  solution.  The  addition  of  the  ammonium  carbonate 
to  the  hypo  makes  certain  of  its  work  in  dissolving  the  white 
compound,  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  being  completely  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  also  precipitates  any  calcium  in  the  tap  water, 
with  which  hypo  solution  is  usually  made  up,  so  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  calcium  phosphate  beinv  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  print.  In  making  up  the  ammonium  phosphate  and  car¬ 
bonate  bath  it  may  be  advised  to  dissolve  the  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  in  its  proportion  of  water  at  id  then  add  the  carbonate 
solution  to  ti'ns.  It  will  be  noticed  tJiat  the  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate,  unlike  sodium  phosphate,  generally  makes  a  clear  solu¬ 
tion  with  tap  water  until  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution 
is  added.  Possibly  this  is  because  anv  calcium  phosphate 
formed  with  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  tap  water  is  kept  in 
solution  by  the  by-product  of  the  equation  (ammonium  car¬ 
bonate),  in  which  calcium  phosphate  is  rather  soluble. 

It  is  true  that  on  addition  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  reagent 
solution  the  free  ammonium  hydrate  in  it  causes  a  slight  milki¬ 
ness,  probably  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  calcium  as  hydrate  ; 
but  this  may  be  disregarded,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  distilled  water. 

In  making  up  the  hypo  bath,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
addition  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution  causes  a  slight 
milkiness  ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  what¬ 
ever  to  filter  the  hypo  because  of  this,  as  it  is  quite  harmless, 
and  generally  very  slight. 

Even  if  any  calcium  phosphate  were  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  print,  when  this  is  placed  in  the  hypo  bath,  which  would 
seem  very  unlikely,  it  would  not  stop  there  long,  calcium  phos¬ 
phate  being  very  sensibly  soluble  in  the  ammonium  carbonate 
solution.  Harry  E.  Smith,  F.R.F.S. 


PROCESSES  or  CATATYPE  PRINTING. 


i. 

[Although  little  is  heard  of  the  commercial  development  of  the  catatype  process  invented  some  eight  years  ago  by  Professor 
Ostwald  and  Hr.  O.  Gros,  there  is  still  evidence  that  these  methods  of  preparing  prints  from  negatives  without  exposure 
to  light  are  engaging  attention  from  experimenters,  and,  therefore,  the  very  useful  review  of  catatype  methods,  written  by  Hr. 
E.  Stenger  in  the  work  recently  published  by  Knapp,  entitled  “  Moderne  Photographisehe  Kopierverfahren,”  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  in  an  abridged  form  as  showing  the1  principle  of  the  method  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  biingm _r  i  to  t In  • 1  *n  >  1 


stage.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 

Professor  Ostwald  and  Hr.  O.  Gros,  of  Leipsic,  were  the  first 
t°  apply  in  the  year  1901  (patent  of  November  18,  1901)  the  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  catalysis  to  the  making  of  prints  from 
photographic  negatives,  calling  the  process  itself  catatype.  By 
catalysis  chemists  understand  the  quickening  of  a  chemical 
change  by  means  of  the  presence  of  a  body  which  remains  un¬ 
altered  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  Ostwald  and  Gros  took  the 
view  that  light  does  not  actually  give  rise  to  the  change  in 
photo-sensitive  films,  but  that  it  acts  in  a  certain  way  as  a 
catalyser  only,  causing  the  change  to  take  place  in  a  short  time, 
whilst  without  the  action  of  light  a  much  longer  period  would 
be  required.  Photographers  will  see  at  once  that  the  fog  which 
takes  place  in  dry  plates  unexposed  to  light,  the  change  in 
printing-out  papers  and  the  spontaneous  in  solubilisation  of 
bichromated  gelatine  films  are  examples  of  this  theoretical  view. 
As  already  said,  these  changes  do  not  take  place  so  quickly  as 
when  theYriaterials  are  exposed  to  light,  but  proceed  slowly,  and 
require  time  for  an  appreciable  effect.  Among  the  catalysing 


bodies  known  to  chemists  platinum  takes  a  prominent  place, 
whilst  the  silver  formed  on  photographic  negatives  behaves  simi¬ 
larly.  The  catalysing  action  of  finely  divided  silver  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  gelatine  and  a  bichromate  has  already  been  pointed  out 
by  Howard  Farmer  as  far  back  as  1893. 

The  Medium  in  a  Catatype  Process. 

We  may  turn  at  once  to  the  concr<  •  -  in  which  the  silvei 

of  a  negative  acts  as  a  catalyser.  In  this  instance  the  silver 
must  act  with  the  greatest  degree  of  speed  on  a  body  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  those  places  where  silver  *  arista  in 
the  negative  the  body  which  comes  '.n  contact  with  the  latter  is 
altered,  whilst  in  those  in  which  the  negative  is  clear  glass  the 
body  will  remain  unaltered.  If  this  unaltered  body  which 
forms  the  medium  between  the  negative  and  the  printing  fill 
acts  chemically  upon  the  latter,  there  will  thus  result  an  action 
in  those  places  where  a  portion  of  it  is  left  unaffi 
to  say,  where  there  is  little  or  no  silver,  to  an  extent  prop-  r- 
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tional  to  the  freedom  of  the  negative  from  silver.  Where  in  the 
ordinary  printing  process  the  light  passes  unobstructed  through 
the  negative,  and  produces  an  action  on  the  film  of  the  printing 
medium,  there,  in  the  catatype  process,  the  residue  of  the  body 
is  left  unaffected  by  the  negative.  The  body  which  in  the  cata- 
type  process  plays  this  part  is  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
a  substance  which  is  closely  allied  to  water,  but  possesses  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  so  that  in  contact  with  metallic 
silver  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  water. 

Possible  Catatype  Methods. 

In  other  words,  a  negative,  the  film  of  which  is  treated  witli 
hydrogen  peroxide,  contains  this  substance  in  its  unaltered 
form  only  in  those  places  which  are  free,  or  almost  free,  from  a 
silver  deposit ;  that  is  to  say,  a  negative  so  treated  contains  in 
itself  an  invisible  positive  image  consisting  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
If  this  invisible  image  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  reagent  capable  of  reacting  chemically  with  the  peroxide 
there  must  result  a  positive  print  without  any  action  of  light 
in  a  way  comparable  with  the  taking  of  an  impression  on  paper 
from  an  inked  plate.  The  production  of  a  print  in  this  way 
may  be  explained  as  follows  : — The  gelatine  film  of  the  printing 
paper  may  have  in  if  a  substance  which  under  the  influence  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  converted  from  the  colourless  form  into  a 
highly  coloured  modification.  A  process  may  also  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  soluble  dye  existing  in  the  film  may  become 
insoluble,  and  the  production  of  the  print  may  therefore  be 
based  on  the  removal  by  washing  of  the  soluble  compound. 
In  contrast  with  this  direct  method  there  are  others  which  are 
indirect.  If  the  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  on  a  gelatine  surface 
containing  no  added  bodies  it  diffuses  into  the  gelatine,  produc¬ 
ing  there  an  invisible  positive  image  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which 
may  be  developed  in  various  solutions  containing  such  colourless 
or  coloured  salts  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  peroxide,  give 
rise  to  insoluble  coloured  bodies.  The  invisible  image ‘of  per¬ 
oxide  is  thus  converted  into  the  coloured  image  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  itself  destroyed.  There  are  thus  two  distinct 
methods  of  working  out  the  catatype  process  ;  the  second  is  that 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  adaptable  in  practice,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  catatype  has  also  proved  to  be  applicable  to  the 
making  of  pigment  prints.  In  this  case  it  requires  a  printing 
film  of  gelatine  containing  a  colouring  matter,  with  which  is 
mixed  a  substance  which  under  the  influence  of  the  peroxide 
penetrating  the  film  becomes  altered  in  such  a  way  that  it  tans 
or  hardens  the  gelatine  ;  in  other  words,  plays  the  part  which 
light  does  in  the  ordinary  printing  process. 

Without  attempting  a  detailed  review  of  the  voluminous  patent 
literature  relating  to  catatype,  we  may  attempt  to  show  what  are 
the  scientific  principles  upon  which  a  number  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  are  based,  particularly  as  regards 
the  reduction  of  the  process  to  a  form  of  practical  and  commer¬ 
cial  value.  The  early  experimenters  found  a  great  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  their  path.  The  prints  were  marked  by  unsharp¬ 
ness,  fogginess,  and  bad  gradation,  and  the  process  was  generally 
erratic  and  difficult.  It  was  then  found  that  glass  negatives 
are  unsuitable  for  the  process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
oxide,  when  decomposed,  is  reduced  to  water  and  oxygen  gas, 
and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  film  which  is  fixed  to  an  im¬ 
penetrable  support,  such  as  glass,  gives  rise  to  bubbles  and 
blisters,  and  causes  such  a  disruption  of  the  negative  as  to 
make  the  latter  useless.  A  negative  made  on  a  paper  support 
is  very  suitable  for  the  process. 

Silver  and  Platinum  as  Catalysing  Agents. 

It  was  also  found  that  silver  alone  is  of  comparatively  small 
effect  as  a  catalyser.  A.  Ebert  observed  that  a  finely  powdered 
metallic  silver  does  not  act  upon  hydrogen-peroxide  purely  as  a 
catalyser,  but  is  itself  oxidised  (Eder’s  “  Jahrbuch,”  1906,  pages 
514  to  523).  Liippo-Cramer  has  done  work  in  this  direction, 
and  Pinnow  has  shown  the  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  catalysing 


action  of  silver  on  stains,  etc.,  in  the  negative.  Gros  recog¬ 
nised  the  necessity  of  converting  the  silver  into  a  catalysing  sub¬ 
stance,  which  was  more  permanent  under  (he  working  conditions, 
in  order  to  allow  of  a  number  of  prints  being  obtained  from  a 
single  negative  by  the  catatype  method.  In  a  patent  specifica¬ 
tion  Gros  has  given  a  number  of  recipes  for  converting  silver 
into  permanent  catalysers  (Eder’s  “  Jahrbuch,”  1907,  page  526), 
in  which  simplified  and  improved  recipes  for  the  same  purpose 
are  given.  The  full  particulars  need  not  be  given,  as  the 
process  has  not  yet  come  into  practice.  From  a  number  of 
sources  it  has  been  shown  that  a  platinised  paper  negative  is 
the  best  original  from  which  to  work  in  the  catatype  process. 


Properties  of  Peroxide. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  pure  state  is  a  water-white,  syrupy 
liquid,  which  boils  at  a  temperature  of  84  to  85  deg.  C.  under 
reduced  pressure  (about  1-llth  of  an  atmosphere).  Hydrogen 
peroxide  in  this  pure  state  is  difficult  to  prepare,  and  decom¬ 
poses  very  readily,  frequently  with  explosions  of  considerable 
violence.  Aqueous  solutions,  as  sold  commercially,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  comparatively  weak,  and  present  no  danger  to  the  user, 
although  a  solution  as  strong  as  30  per  cent,  is  made  by  Merck 
of  Darmstadt,  being  supplied  in  vessels  coated  with  paraffin  wax 
so  as  to  avoid  the  traces  of  alkali  from  the  glass,  which  give 
rise  to  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide.  For  the  process,  solu¬ 
tions  of  peroxide  in  ether  are  used,  and  are  made  by  shaking 
up  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  peroxide  with  sulphuric  ether. 
On  standing  the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers,  part  of 
the  peroxide  being  taken  up  by  the  ether.  These  etherical 
extractions  contain  usually  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  peroxide. 

The  patents  for  the  catatype  process  which  have  been  taken 
out  since  the  year  1903  by  the  Neue  riiotographische  Gesellschaft 
have  led  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  process,  most  of 
the  work  having  been  done  by  Drs.  Heimrod  and  Friedlander  and 
Herr  Hirscli. 

In  preparing  the  original  for  the  process  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  require  to  be  observed  as  regards  the  catatype  negative. 

1.  The  catalyser  should  be  present  in  the  finest  form  of 
division  and  in  good  gradation. 

2.  It  should  be  penetrable  by  the  peroxide  and  by  its  products 
of  decomposition-,  both  of  which  should  be  easily  removable 
again  from  the  paper. 

3.  It  should  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  mechanical  wear  and 
tear. 

4.  It  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  structure. 


The  Paper  Original  for  Catatype  Prining 

These  conditions  are  not  so  very  difficult  to  fulfil.  The  N.P.G 
has  prepared  a  commercial  catatype  negative  paper  which,  a; 
regards  its  manipulation,  differs  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary 
negative  paper.  The  photographer  employing  it  should  ust  i 
a  soft-working  developer,  which  gives  a  fine  grain  silver  deposit. 
The  employment  of  reducing  or  intensifying  methods  such  as 
are  customarily  adopted  is  not  desirable.  In  the  case  of 
making  catatype  originals  from  already  existing  glass  negatives, 
the  usual  course  is  to  prepare  the  duplicate  negative  on  paper, 
and  to  use  this,  a  glass  transparency  either  of  the  same  size; 
or  enlarged  being  made  the  intermediary  in  this  process.  After 
development  of  the  negative  the  latter  is  rinsed  and  is  fixed  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  a  special  catatype  fixing-bath,  several j 
negatives  being  fixed  together  so  long  as  they  are  moved  about 
so  °that  all  receive  full  action.  The  fixing-bath  should  exert 
a  tanning  action  upon  the  negative  in  order  to  give  it  the  neces¬ 
sary  resistance  to  the  hot  platinum  toning-bath  to  follow. 
After  this  fixing  the  plates  are  laid  in  a  bath  of  half  the  strength 
for  a  further  ten  minutes,  and  are  then  washed.  The  second 
bath  is  a  necessary  precaution  against  small  blisters.  The 
washing  occupies  half  an  hour  in  running  water,  after  which 
the  negative  is  gone  over  with  clean  cotton-wool  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 
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Platinising  tha  Silver  Negative 

The  dry  silver  image  may  be  used  at  once,  as  it  is  as  a  cata- 
ype  original ;  but  metallic  silver,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
leroxide  upon  it,  soon  loses  its  power,  so  that  the  prints  are 
aching  in  fine  detail.  If  a  series  of  prints  are  to  be  made 
rom  a  silver  negative,  the  time  adopted  for  each  must  be  pro- 
ressively  prolonged  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  set.  A  silver 
legative  which  appears  to  have  lost  its  power  can  be  completely 
enewed  and  made  usable  again  by  replacing  the  silver  by 
ilatinum.  It  is  advisable  to  effect  this  process  at  the  start, 
[he  usual  jfiatinum  toning-baths  act  only  in  a  very  partial 
pay  on  the  developed  silver  negative  ;  but  if  used  warm  the 
>ath  acquires  much  more  energetic  action.  In  the  case  of  the 
>ath  supplied  by  the  N.P.G.  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  temperature 
if  55  deg.  C.  for  a  bath,  which  is  diluted  nine  times  as  directed, 
t  higher  temperature  than  this  endangers  the  film.  At  a  tem- 
jerature  of  about  45  deg.  C.  toning  requires  about  thirty-five 
ninutes  ;  at  55  deg.  C. ,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes;  and 
it  60  deg.  C.,  about  fifteen  minutes.  These  figures  apply  to 
i  freshly  prepared  bath  :  in  one  which  has  already  been  used 
he  time  of  toning  will  be  about  ten  minutes  longer.  A  soft 
legative  is  platinised  much  more  rapidly  than  a  strong  one, 
md  on  this  account  negatives  which  are  free  from  hardness, 
hough  at  the  same  time  not  flat,  are  the  best  for  the  process. 
If  is  all  the  better  to  transfer  the  developed  negative  direct  into 
he  platinum-bath  ;  but  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  it  is 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  toning  is  given 
i  short  washing.  A  certain  amount  of  silver  chloride  is  formed 
.n  the  toning  process  owing  to  the  substitution  of  the  silver 
by  the  platinum.  A  weak  bath  of  ammonia  is  quite  sufficient 
;o  remove  the  silver  chloride  without  affecting  the  activity  of 
[lie  negative  ;  although  a  special  clearing-bath  is  supplied  by 
he  N.P.G.  which  removes  also  other  substances  which  may 
be  formed.  In  this  clearing-bath  the  bluish  tone  of  the  platin¬ 
ised  negative  changes  into  one  of  yellowish  tint.  As  soon  as 
there  is  no  further  alteration  in  colour  the  cleared  negative  is 
washed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  running  water,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

The  making  of  a  negative  thus  suitable  for  printing  by  the 
patatype  method  is,  it  will  be  seen,  not  exactly  simple  ;  but, 
pn  the  other  hand,  the  actual  printing  operations  are  very 
rapidly  carried  out.  The  platinum  negative  is  not  only  superior 
U>  the  original  negative  as  regards  its  catalyptic  power,  but 
retains  the  latter  also  for  a  longer  time.  If  the  toning-bath 


has  been  used  for  the  full  time  the  density  of  the  platinum 
negatives  will  be  just  as  great  as  at  the  first,  although,  if  the 
original  negative  was  somewhat  over-dense,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  a  shorter  time  of  toning  to  improve  it  in  this  respect. 
Over-toning  of  the  platinum-negative  may  in  certain  cases  lead 
to  prints  of  too  hard  gradation  being  obtained. 

Alternative  Methods  of  Printing. 

As  regards  the  printing  methods,  they  are  divisible  into  two 
sections,  namely,  those  in  which  prints  are  obtained  consisting 
of  a  manganese  compound,  and  those  in  which  the  final  image 
consists  of  a  pigment.  The  first  requirement  in  the  practice 
of  the  printing  is  that  the  negative  should  be  perfectly  dry. 
The  etherial  solution  of  peroxide,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
supplies  the  means  of  obtaining  a  positive  from  the  negative, 
is  not  miscible  with  water,  and  therefore  would  fail  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  portions  of  the  negative  which  contain  moisture.  In 
treating  the  negative,  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton-wool  is  used, 
a  few  drops  of  the  preparation  of  peroxide  sold  as  “Perisol'" 
being  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  the  perfectly  dry  negative  gone 
over  with  the  solution.  Using  more  or  less  pressure,  the 
“  Perisol  ”  is  rubbed  into  the  film.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
negative  becomes  dry.  The  following  are  the  general  rules  to 
be  observed.  Light  rubbing  of  the  negative  gives  prints  tend¬ 
ing  to  softness,  whilst  a  strong  application  affords  harder  prints. 
If  the  negative  be  laid  on  the  printing-paper  quickly  so  that  it 
is  only  surface-dry,  the  results  are  softer,  whilst  a  longer  inter¬ 
val  leads  to  prints  of  harder  gradation.  The  longer  the  interval 
before  the  two  are  put  in  contact  the  greater  the  decomposition 
of  the  peroxide  in  the  negative,  particularly  in  the  after-tones, 
so  that  the  gradation  in  these  portions  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  manganese  process  described 
below,  the  longer  the  time  of  contact  the  harder  is  the  result¬ 
ing  print ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  making  pigment 
prints,  increase  of  the  time  of  contact  leading  to  softer  results. 
By  suitable  choice  of  the  working  conditions  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  character  of  the  prints, 
negatives  which  are  flat  and  fogged  giving  prints  of  consider¬ 
able  strength  by  allowing  the  print  to  dry  off  before  putting  in 
contact,  and  giving  a  longer  time  for  this  latter  part  of  the 
process.  Negatives  which  give  hard  prints  are,  on  tne  other 
hand,  treated  once  or  twice  with  the  solution,  and  kept  in  con¬ 
tact  for  a  shorter  time.  b)R-  F.  Stkxger. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


MIXTURES  OF  DYES  AS  SENSITISERS  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 


[The  following  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  thesis  by  Guido 
Munster  University.  The  experimental  work  was  done  on  the 
the  author  of  the  papers  renders  his  thanks  for  much  advice  and 
published  by  E.  Grieser,  Frankfort  a/M. — Eds.  “  B.J.”] 

43.  Glycin-red-'pinacyanol. — This  combination  (Fig.  43)  gave  the  ! 
result  not  previously  noticed  that  the  two  plates,  after  sensitising  in 
a  bath  containing  the  two  dyes,  were  totally  different  as  regards  j 
the  sensitiveness  curve  according  to  whether  they  were  washed  in 
running  water  or  in  alcohol.  In  Fig.  43  the  times  of  exposure  are 
30,  120,  and  300  seconds,  given  to  each  plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  j 
the  plate  washed  in  water  has  the  glycin-red  character,  whilst  those 
bathed  in  alcohol  resemble  pinacyanol.  As  seen  from  the  curves  in 
broken  lines  (plates  washed  in  water),  there  is  a  slight  rise  at  580, 
obviously  due  to  the  pinacyanol.  The  maximum  of  the  latter  is 
much  more  plainly  seen  at  630.  Colour- sensitiveness  has  suffered, 
and  the  general  sensitiveness  is  poor ;  moreover,  the  region  of  sensi¬ 
tising  is  somewhat  contracted.  The  pinacyanol  curve  drops  from  its 
maximum,  gradually  extending  with  medium  exposure  to  680.  The 
curve  of  the  two  dyes,  however,  falls  much  more  steeply,  and 


Daur,  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ^at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Miethe.  to  whose  colleague.  Dr.  E.  S  - 
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extends  only  to  650.  In  the  case  of  the  plate  washed  in  alcohol  (the 
curves  of  which  are  shown  solid),  sensitiveness  in  the  green  an 
orange  is  much  better,  although  compared  with  that  to  the  blue- 
o-reen  it  does  not  equal  the  water-washed  plate,  but  there  is  a  broad 
°ap  in  the  blue-green  reaching  from  510  to  560.  with  its  deepest 
point  at  540.  From  here  the  curve  rises  fairly  steeply  to  the  first 
maximum  at  590.  which  is  a  good  deal  inferior  to  the  second 
maximum  at  630.  The  water  and  alcohol  plates  resemble  each  other 
in  that  in  each  case  the  630  maximum  of  pinacyanol  is  greater  than 
that  at  590  Both  plates  showed  the  same  amount  of  fog  .30. 

44.  Dicyanine-glycin-red . — As  in  formula  .43,  this  mixture  gave 
different  results  according  to  the  manner  of  washing  the  plate. 
Here  also  the  plate  washed  in  water  (dotted  curves)  had  the  glycin- 
i  red  character,  whilst  that  bathed  in  alcohol  (solid  curves,  approxi- 
i  mated  more  nearly  to  dicyanine.  In  each  case  the  general  sensitive- 
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mess  was  equally  poor,  that  for  colour  very  different.  The  water 
plate  shows  some  sensitiveness  for  the  blue-green  and  green,  but 
■none  at  all  for  the  red,  whilst  the  alcohol  plate  is  almost  insensitive 


Fig.  43. 


.  Bathed  in  water. 

- Bathed  in  alcohol. 

to  the  blue-green  and  green,  and  commences  to  show  sensitiveness  in 
-the  orange  and  red.  In  the  case  of  the  alcohol  plate,  although  there 
was  no  heavy  fog,  the  plate  showed  light  and  dark  bands,  which 
interfered  with  the  measurements,  and,  indeed,  prevented  them  in 
many  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  water  plate,  the  effect  of  the  dicya¬ 
nine  cannot  be  seen.  On  longer  exposure  (200  to  300;  seconds)  the 
glycin-red  curve  is  prolonged  about  25  to  30  /*/*  into  the  red.  On 


Fig.  44. 

.  Bathed  in  water. 

- Bathed  in  alcohol. 

the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  plate,  scarcely  a  sign  can 
be  seen  of  the  glycin-red.  After  the  steep  fall  of  the  curve  to  535 
the  glycin-red  does  produce  a  slight  influence  up  to  600.  One 
notable  fact  is  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  action  of  the  dicyanine 
maximum  of  580,  which  in  every  other  combination  shows  itself. 
The  630  maximum,  however,  is  plainly  developed  at  645,  whilst  the 
greatest  action  is  effected  by  the  dicyanine  maximum  of  700,  which 
experiences  a  shift  of  20  /*/<  towards  the  blue. 

45.  Dicyanine- chinoline-red. — Only  the  plate  washed  with  alcohol 
could  be  used.  It  showed  similarity  with  the  glycin-red-dicyanine 
plate,  also  bathed  in  alcohol.  The  general  character  of  the  curve  is 
that  of  dicyanine.  The  deep  broad  gap  in  the  blue-green  follows 
the  same  strong  rise  in  the  blue.  A  curve  which  rises  from  the 
bottom  point  at  520,  after  the  manner  of  dicyanine,  shows  two  rises 
at  560  and  590,  one  probably  due  to  the  chinoline-red  and  the  other 
to  its  fellow  dye.  The  two  last  dicyanine  maxima  show  the  accus¬ 
tomed  shift,  the  first,  630, 10/*/*  towards  the  red,  and  the  second  700, 


20  /*/*  towards  the  blue.  Whilst  the  general  sensitiveness  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  relative  sensitiveness  in  the  orange-red i 
compared  with  that  in  the  blue  is  much  better  than  with  dicyanine 
and  glycin-red. 


46.  Dicyanine- formyl-violet. — Similar  properties  as  regards  sensi; 
tiveness  are  shown  by  this  mixture  (Fig.  46),  the  sensitiveness  curv< 
being  almost  the  same.  The  gap  in  the  blue-green  is  better.  Ever 
by  longer  exposure  no  sensitiveness  is  developed  for  the  blue 
green  rays,  this  showing  first  with  60  seconds’  exposure.  With  this 


mixture  of  dyes  also  the  580  dicyanine  maximum  hardly  appears,  ti 
maxima  at  630  and  700  coming  up  strongly.  Here  again  also  the 
is  the  accustomed  shift  of  these  two  maxima,  which  take  their  plac 
at  640  and  680. 

Summary  and  Results. 

In  order  to  bring  together  in  an  abridged  form  the  facts  obtaine< 
for  the  various  mixtures  of  dyes,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  curvet j 
the  following  thirteen  tables  have  been  drawn  up,  giving  the  propej 
ties  of  the  various  dyes  when  used  in  combination  with  others.  Th 
figure  which  follows  the  name  of  the  dye  at  the  head  of  the  tabl 
indicates  the  position  of  its  maximum. 

L—  Aureosine  550. 


Maximum  of  this 

Maximum  with 

Combined  with 

sensitiser. 

mixture. 

Eosine  . 

...  540 

.  550 

Erythrosine . 

...  560 

.  560 

Rose-Bengal 

...  550 

.  560 

Ethyl-red . 

..  530,  580 

540,  580 

Glycin-red  . 

—  . 

550 

Aureosine  (Table  I.)  is  a  weak  sensitiser,  which,  when  used  wit 
a  strong  sensitiser,  has  scarcely  any  effect.  In  admixture  with  ethy 
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red  the  maximum  of  the  latter  moves  from  530  to  540.  With  rose- 
Bengal  the  latter’s  maximum  is  shifted  from  550  to  560.  With  eosine 
and  erythrosine  the  dye  improves  the  ratio  of  colour-sensitiveness 
compared  with  that  in  the  blue. 


Combined  with 

Aureosine  . 

Rose-Bengal 
Erythrosine  ... 

Ethyl-red . 

Pinacyanol  ..., 


II. —Eosine  540. 

Maximum  of  this 
sensitiser. 

550 

550 

560 

530,580 
580,  630 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

550 

550 

560 

540,  580 

580-590,  630-640 


Eosine  (Table  II.)  does  not  show  its  540  maximum  in  the  same 
place  in  any  combination.  In  those  with  aureosine  and  erythrosine 
it  effects  a  rise  of  the  sensitiveness  maximum  in  these  dyes.  When 
■used  with  ethyl-red  and  with  pinacyanol  it  causes  a  rise  in  the 
maximum  of  these  dyes  lying  in  the  red  of  the  spectrum. 

A  prejudicial  effect  is  obtained  only  in  the  mixture  of  eosine  and 
rose-Bengal. 

III. — Rose-Bengal  550. 


Combined  with 

Maximum  of  this 
sensitiser. 

Maximum  with 
mixture. 

Aureosine . 

..  550 

..  560 

Eosine  . 

..  540 

..  550 

Erythrosine . 

..  560 

...  560 

Ethyl-red  . 

..  530,580 

...  560 

Rose-Bengal  (Table  III.)  is  a  sensitiser  which  imparts  its  character¬ 
istic  curve  in  all  combinations;  weak  sensitisers,  such  as  eosine,  in 
no  way  affect  the  curve  ;  those  of  a  somewhat  stronger  action  produce 
only  a  shift  to  the  maximum,  about  10  mm  towards  the  red. 


IY. — Erythrosine  560. 


Maximum  of  this 

Maximum  1 

Combined  with 

sensitiser. 

mixture. 

Aureosine . 

..  550 

...  560 

Eosine  . 

..  540 

...  560 

Rose-Bengal  .... 

..  550 

...  550 

Pinaverdol  . 

..  530,580 

...  530,  580 

Ethyl-red . 

..  530,580 

...  520,  560 

Pinachrome . 

..  550,  590 

...  550,  595 

Isocol  . 

,.  530,  580,  620  ... 

...  565,  630 

Pinacyanol  . 

..  580,  630 

...  565,  635 

Dicyanine  . 

580,  610,  700  ... 

...  555,  630,  680 

Chinoline-red  . 

..  570 

...  560 

Glycin-red  . 

— 

..  560 

Formyl- violet 

..  610 

...  560 

Erythrosine  (Table  TV.)  resembles  rose-Bengal  in  its  sensitising 
properties.  In  combination  with  ethyl-red,  chinoline-red,  glycin-red, 
and  formyl-violet,  the  curve  obtained  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
that  of  erythrosine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  weaker  than  pinaverdol 
or  pinachrome,  its  effect  being  hardly  marked  when  used  with  these 
dyes.  As  regards  the  shift  of  the  erythrosine  maximum,  and  that 
of  sensitisers  used  with  it,  there  is  a  certain  ride  :  All  maxima  which 
lie  to  the  left  of  wave-length  550  are  shifted  to  the  left,  and  those 
lying  to  the  right  are  shifted  to  the  right.  The  shift  of  maxima  of 
greater  wave-length  than  550  to  the  right  takes  place  only  up  to  a 
certain  wave-length,  about  650,  after  which  wave-lengths  lying  to  the 
right  thereof  experience  again  a  shift  to  the  left.  (See  also  dicyanine 
below.) 


Combined  with 

Aureosine . 

Eosine  . . 

Rose-Bengal 
Erythrosine  ... 
Pinaverdol  ... 
Pinachrome .... 

Isocol  . 

Pinacyanol  ... 
Dicyanine . 


r. — Ethyl-red  530, 

Maximum  of  this 
sensitiser. 

550 

540 

550 

560 

530,580 

550,590 

530,580,620  ... 

580,630 

580,  610,  700  ... 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

540,  580 
540,  580 
560 
560 

530-540,  580-590 
530-550,  580-590 
530,  580,  630 
540,  580  590,  635 
535,  580,  630,  6S0 


Ethyl-red  (Table  V.)  is  not  a  strong  sensitiser.  In  combination 
with  eosine  and  erythrosine,  its  action  is  more  marked  than  that 
of  these  two  dyes.  Its  maximum  at  580  is  not  shifted,  though  that 


at  530,  when  the  dye  is  used  with  eosine,  aureosine,  pinacyanol,  or 
dicyanine,  is  shifted  about  10  mm  towards  the  red. 

VI. — Pinaverdol  530,  580. 

Maximum  of  this  Maximum  with 

Combined  with  sensitiser.  mixture. 

Erythrosine  .  560  530,  580 

Ethyl-red .  530,  580  .  530-540,  580-590 

Pinachrome  .  550,  590  .  530-540,  580-590 

Isocol .  530,  580,  620  .  530-540,  590 

Pinacyanol  .  580,  630  .  585,  640 

Dicyanine .  580,  610,  700  .  530,  580,  630,  685 

Chinoline-red  .  570  530,  580 

Formyl-violet  .  610  5.30,  580 

Pinaverdol  (Table  VI.)  is  a  dye  of  great  action  on  silver  bromide. 
Even  so  strong  a  sensitiser  as  erythrosine  does  not  develop  when  in 
combination  with  pinaverdol  its  maximum  at  560.  In  combination 
with  erythrosine,  pinachrome,  chinoline-red,  and  formyl-violet,  the 
curve,  so  far  as  concerns  the  position  of  the  maxima,  is  that  of 
pinaverdol.  Sensitiveness  to  colour,  as  compared  with  that  to  the 
blue,  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  Particularly  good  is  the  mixture 
of  pinaverdol  with  isocol  and  dicyanine,  whereby  this  ratio  is  parti¬ 
cularly  improved. 

VII. — Pinachrome  550, 


Maximum  of  this 

Combined  with  sensitiser. 

Erythrosine .  560 

Pinaverdol  .  530,  580 

Ethyl-red .  530,  580 

Isocol  .  .  530,580,620 

Pinacyanol  .  580,  630 

Dicyanine .  580,  610,  700 


,9  \ 

Maximum  with 
mixture. 

550,  590-600 
530-540,  580-590 
530-550,  580-590 
540,  590,  630 
560,  590,  630 
550,  590,  680 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

550-560,  630 
530-540,  590 
535,  58<>,  640 
540,  590,  630 
580,  630-640 
530,  580,  640,  670 


Pinachrome  (Table  VII.)  is  the  most  powerful  sensitiser  after 
pinaverdol,  since  in  all  combinations,  except  those  with  pinaverdol, 
it  produces  its  characteristic  curve.  Its  maximum  at  550  is  frequently 
shifted  towards  blue  or  red,  though  its  590  maximum  is  not  affected 
by  any  other  dye. 

VIII. — Isocol  530,  580,  620. 

Maximum  of  this 
Combined  with  sensitiser. 

Erythrosine .  560 

Pinaverdol .  530,  580 

Ethyl- red .  530,  580 

Pinachrome .  550,590 

Pinacyanol  .  580,  630 

Dicyanine  .  580,  610,  700 

Isocol  (Table  VIII.)  loses  its  characteristic  curve  in  all  mixtures 
except  those  with  dicyanine  :  the  shift  of  its  maximum  620)  10  to 
20  mm  towards  the  red  is  very  characteristic  of  it. 

IX.  — Pinacyanol  580,  630. 

Maximum  of  this 
Combined  with  sensitiser. 

Eosine  .  540 

Erythrosine .  560 

Pinaverdol  .  530,  580 

Ethyl-red  .  530,  580 

Pinachrome .  550,  590 

Isocol .  530,  5S0,  620  .  _ 

Dicyanine .  580,610,  700  .  oS'»,  t  oo,  6s'1 

Glycin-red  .  —  580-o9t .  63C 

Pinacyanol  (Table  IX.)  is  about  equal  as  regards  sensitising  power 
to  erythrosine.  With  almost  all  sensitisers  used  with  it.  there  is  a 
shift  of  the  orange  maximum  about  5  to  10  mm  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

X. — Dicyanine  5S0,  610,  70 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

5S5,  635 
560,  630-640 
540,  580,  640 
540,  580-590,  635 
560,  590,  640 
580.  635 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

550-560.  630, 6S0 
530-40,  580-90,  bS5 
530,  580,  630,  680 
550,  590,  680 


Maximum  of  this 
Combined  with  sensitiser. 

Erythrosine .  560 

Pinaverdol  .  530,  5S0 

Ethyl- red .  530,  5S0 

Pinachrome .  550,590  ■■  _  ■  P-n 

T<snf,ni  .  530,580,620  .  o30,  580,  640,  6,0 

PtaacVan„r  .  .  .  580  630  .  560,  630-64"  680 

cl.iSe  red .  570  .  595' S  S 

m  ::::::  <»•>>> 

Dicvanine  (Table  X.)  is  about  comparable  with  pinachrome.  Used 
in  mixtures,  there  is  a  characteristic  region  of  sensitiveness  lying 
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near  wave-length  650.  fMaxima  lying  to  the  left  of  this  point  are 
shifted  to  the  right,  those  lying  to  the  right  are  shifted  to  the  left. 
The  shifting  of  the  maxima  does  not  take  place  in  the  same  way  as 
in  combinations  with  erythrosine,  since  here  the  maxima  lying  to 
the  left  of  wave-length  530  are  shifted  to  the  right.  The  maxima 
610  and  700  are  very  characteristic  of  combinations  of  dicyanine. 
The  first  is  found  to  be  shifted  20  to  30  ,«,«■  towards  the  red,  the  latter 
very  regularly  20  to  30  ju/u.  towards  the  blue. 

XI. — Glycin-red 
Maximum  of  this 

Combined  with  sensitiser. 

Aureosine .  550 

Erythrosine .  560 

Pinacyanol  .  580,  630 

Dicyanine .  580,  610,  700  .... 

Chinoline-red  .  570 

Formyl-violet .  610 

XII. — Chinoline-red  570. 

Maximum  of  this  Maximum  with 

sensitiser.  mixture. 

560  560 

530,  580  530,  580 

580,  610,  700  595,  630,  680 


610  .  570,  610 

XIII. — Formyl-violet  610. 

Maximum  of  this  Maximum  with 

Combined  with  sensitiser.  mixture. 

Erythrosine .  560  560 

Pinaverdol  .  530,  580  .  530,  580,  620 

Dicyanine  .  580,  610,  700  .  580,  640,  680 

Glycin-red  .  —  — 

Chinoline-red  .  570  565,  610 

Glycin-red,  chinoline-red  and  formyl-violet  (Tables  XI.,  XII.,  and 
XIII.)  stand  as  regards  their  dyeing  properties  towards  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  order  :  formyl- violet,  chinoline-red,  glycin-red.  All  three 
are  weaker  sensitisers  than  aureosine,  neverthless  all  three  are  able  to 
cause  a  shift  of  the  maxima  of  dicyanine,  causing  it  to  move  20 
to  30  yuu  towards  the  red  in  the  case  of  the  610  maximum,  and  20  /x/j. 
towards  the  blue  in  the  case  of  the  700  maximum. 


Combined  with 
Erythrosine  .... 
Pinaverdol  .... 

Dicyanine . 

Glycin-red  .... 
Formyl-violet . 


Maximum  with 
mixture. 

550 

560 

585,  635 

635,  680 


*  *  *  -x-  *  * 


The  following  further  conclusions  may  he  mentioned  :  — 

I.  The  application  of  the  dye  to  the  emulsion  film  varies  according 
to  whether  the  colouring  matters  act  together  or  in  succession.  This 
applies,  not  to  the  position  of  the  maxima,  which  is  the  same  in  each 
case,  but  as  regards  the  relative  degrees  of  action  in  the  maxima  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  and  with  that  of  the  mother-emulsion. 

II.  All  dyes  suitable  for  the  sensitising  of  gelatino-bromide  dry 
plates  may  be  placed  in  a  series,  so  that  if  they  are  used  in  mixture 
the  one  which  stands  first  in  the  series  decides  the  character  of  the 
plate.  The  following  is  such  a  series  for  the  dyes  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  notes  :  — 


Pinaverdol. 

Pinachrome. 

Dicyanine. 

Erythrosine. 

Pinacyanol. 

Rose-Bengal. 


Isocol. 

Ethyl -red. 

Aureosine. 

Eosine. 

Glycin-red. 

Chinoline-red. 

Formyl- violet. 


III.  A  rule  of  general  applicability  as  to  the  shifting  of  the  maxima 
of  two  sensitisers,  when  used  in  one  and  the  same  bath,  can  be  easily 
stated,  although  it  has  been  found  that  for  single  dyes,  combined 
with  one  stronger  or  weaker,  a  shift  takes  place  always  in  the  same 
way,  and  almost  always  to  the  same  number  of  wave-lengths.  In 
all  combinations  a  maximum  in  the  red  will  shift  towards  the  blue, 
one  in  the  orange  towards  the  red.  The  maxima  in  the  green  and 
yellow  will  be  irregular  as  regards  shift. 


****** 


As  regards  the  differences  in  the  action  of  dyes  when  applied 
together  in  one  solution  or  separately  as  single  baths,  attempts  were 
made  to  answer  the  two  following  questions  :  — 

1.  Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  maxima  if  the  emul¬ 
sion  before  coating  is  dyed  with  a  mixture  of  two  colouring  matters, 
or  if  the  dyeing  is  done  by  dividing  the  emulsion  into  two  parts,  to 


one  of  which  one  dye  is  added  and  to  the  other  the  other,  the  two 
parts  being  mixed  before  coating  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the  maxima 
among  themselves  and  in  comparison  with  the  maximum  in  the  blue, 
according  to  whether  sensitising  is  done  by  one  or  other  method? 

It  must  he  said  at  once  that  exact  data  obtained  by  photometric 
measurements  could  not  be  obtained,  as  the  plates  had  to  be  coated 
by  hand,  and  therefore  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  quantity  of  emul¬ 
sion  used  for  a  plate  was  not  possible.  Further,  the  emulsion  was 
not  uniform  on  the  plate. 

The  second  question  could  thus  he  answered  only  by  preparing 
a  sufficient  number  of  plates  by  both  methods  and  comparing  them 
as  regards  intensity  of  the  maxima  with  the  eye.  The  emulsion  was 
made  according  to  Eder’s  formulae,  and  using  ethyl-red  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  3  ccs.  of  1 : 1,000  solution  per  litre  of  emulsion.  For  the 
other  two  colouring  matters  pinaverdol  and  dicyanine  were  selected, 
these  being  applied  by  bathing.  The  pinaverdol  plate  gave  a  veiy 
good  result,  but  the  dicyanine  showed  heavy  fog.  It  was  concluded 
(1)  that  the  position  of  the  maxima  remains  the  same,  whether  the 
two  dyes  are  used  together  for  dyeing  the  emulsion  or  whether  they 
are  added  separately  to  two  separate  parts  of  the  emulsion.  (2)  Thnt 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  different  maxima  varies  in  this  case  as 
with  bathed  plates.  In  the  previous  case  the  separately  dyed  and 
mixed  emulsion  gave  a  better  result  than  one  containing  a  mixture 
of  the  two  sensitisers.  G.  Datjb. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

New  Regulations. 

The  Council  of  the  R.P.S.  have  made  the  following  regulations 
under  which  the  Fellowship  will,  in  future,  be  awarded  :  — 

Fellows  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  only  members  of  the 
Society  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Fellowship. 

Applicants  for  the  Fellowship  must  be  recommended  by  two 
Fellows  of  the  Society  as  proposer  and  seconder,  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  being  taken  as  expressing  only  the  personal  and  social  eligibility 
of  the  candidate. 

The  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  first  considered  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Council,  which  consists  of  eighteen  Fellows 
or  Members  of  the  Society.  This  Committee  meets  in  March  and 
October  of  each  year  and  reports  to  the  Council  upon  the  applica¬ 
tions  received. 

The  Council  then  considers  each  application  with  the  Committee’s  | 
report  thereon,  and  elections  take  place  in  May  and  December  of  each 
year.  No  candidate  is  elected  unless  two-thirds,  or  a  greater  pro- 1 
portion  of  the  members  of  Council  present,  vote  in  favour  of  his  I 
election. 

Each  applicant  must  submit  a  statement  of  his  qualifications  under  I 
one  or  more  of  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a)  Original  investigations,  improvements  or  inventions  addin 
to  photographic  knowledge  in  either  theory  or  practice 
References  to  publication  and  application  of  such  origins 
work  must  be  given. 

(b)  Educational  work,  e.g.,  writing,  teaching,  etc. 

(c)  Technical  work,  e.g.,  the  application  of  photography  in  tin 

various  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  record  work  of  all  kinds 
Process  work,  methods  of  reproduction,  etc. 

(d)  Pictorial  work. 

(e)  Professional  portraiture. 

(f)  Other  qualifications. 

The  application  should  he  supported  by  as  much  evidence  as  pos 
sible,  such  as  copies  of  published  papers,  examples  of  work,  etc. 
and  by  particulars  of  any  examination  passed,  or  of  any  honours  o| 
awards  received  for  work  directly  or  indirectly  connected  wit 
photography. 

The  two  latest  dates  in  the  year  for  receiving  this  form  ar 
March  1  and  October  1. 

- » — - — 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — The  twentieth  annual  exh 
bition  of  the  Rotherham  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  Oct 
her  20-23.  Open  section.  No  entrance  fees,  except  for  lantei 
slides.  The  judges  are  Mr.  C.  Barrow  Keene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby,  at 
Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  Derby.  Entries  close  October  11.  The  ho 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  R.P.S.  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  New  Gallery, 
Regent  Street,  during  the  holding  of  the  annua]  Exhibition  of  the. 
loyal  Photographic  Society.  The  lectures  commence  at  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  23.— “Through  the  Federated  Malay  States 
vith  Cycle  and  Camera,”  by  Frederick  Knocker,  F.Z.S. 

Saturday,  September  25. — “Among  the  Cornish  Fisher  Folk,”  by 
vValter  Thomas. 

Monday,  September  27.— “A  Visit  to  a  Marine  Biological  Station,  ’ 
>y  Francis  Ward,  M.D. 

Thursday,  September  30. — “The  Romance  and  Humour  of  Inven- 
ion,”  by  A.  H.  Dunnings,  F.R.G.S. 

Saturday,  October  2.—“  Modern  Ideas  about  the  Sun,”  by  T.  F. 
Uonnolly,  B.Sc. 

Monday,  October  4.—“  San  Marino,  the  Pigmy  Republic,”  bv  the 
lev.  T.  T.  Norgate,  F.R.G.S. 

Thursday,  October  7.—“  Saints,  Benedictines,  Goths  and  Van- 
lals,”  by  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 

Saturday,  October  9.—“  The  Photography  of  Sport,”  by  Adolphe 
Abrahams,  B.A. 

Monday,  October  11.— “  Holy  Days  and  Fete  Days  in  Spain,”  by 
R.  Falconer  Jameson. 

Thursday,  October  14.— “  Pictures  from  Portugal,”  by  George  E. 
Thompson. 

Saturday,  October  16.- — “London  Through  the  Eyes  of  Gossip 
Pepys,”  by  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

Monday,  October  18.— “Wild  Birds  and  their  Ways”  (Second 
iSeries),  by  W.  Bickerton,  F.Z.S. 

Thursday,  October  21.—“  The  Home  Life  of  some  familiar  Wild 
Birds,”  by  W.  Far  ren. 

Saturday,  October  23.— “  The  Romance  of  Plant  Life,”  by  F. 
Mart  in-Duncan. 

Monday,  October  25. — “  A  Trip  Round  the  World,  via  'Ceylon. 
Trough  Australia  and  Canada,”  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Thursday,  October  28. — “  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  the  Early 
Christian  Period,”  by  S.  J.  Beckett. 

Saturday,  October  iO. — “Westminster  Abbey,”  by  S.  G.  Kimber. 


PDotO’lDecbanicai  Dotes. 


Process  at  the  Dresden  Exhibition, 

In  the  very  comprehensive  exhibition  now  being  held  at  Dresden 
t  was  certain  that  photo-mechanical  work  would  not  be  forgotten, 
md,  in  fact,  a  large  building,  the  Reproduktion  Halle,  is  devoted 
o  it.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  English  represen¬ 
tation  is  very  disappointing,  for  only  a  few  firms  exhibit,  and  these 
! lot  their  best  work.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  visitors  to  the  exhibition 
will  not  judge  our  capacity  from  a  comparison  of  the  work  shown 
(with  that  of  other  countries. 

The  most  striking  things  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  are  as  fol- 
jOws :  (1)  The  excellent  half-tone  reproductions  of  Autochromes, 
Messrs.  Hambock  showing  a  very  large  number  of  these,  together 
with  the  originals.  Some  of  the  reproductions  are  more  pleasing 
than  the  Autochrome,  due  to  the  exercise  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
me-etcher  and  printer. 

(2)  The  very  fine  coloured  collotypes.  Some  of  these  are  recog- 
fisable  as  the  requisitions  of  a  well-known  London  firm  of  print 
sellers,  who  find  they  must  come  abroad  to  get  satisfactory  colour- 
•ollotype.  Several  of  these  coloured  collotypes  are  in  more  than 
hree  colours,  but  some  of  the  best  of  them — for  example,  the  repro- 
luction  of  old  illuminated  manuscripts  by  Albert  Frisch,  of  Berlin — 
jire  only  in  three,  and  these  are  magnificently  brilliant. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  coloured  photogravures.  Beside  the 
judinary  “  synchronous  ”  method  in  which  all  the  colours  are  dabbed 
mi  the  plate  and  pulled  in  one  impression,  there  are  several  printed 
n  three  colours,  just  like  blocks,  and  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  proofs 


are  shown  as  well  as  the  completed  print.  Messrs.  Elson  and  Co., 
of  New  York,  even  show  the  originals  and  the  three-colour  photo¬ 
gravures  side  by  side,  and  in  some  cases  these  are  astonishingly  good, 
though  for  the  most  part  there  is  a  want  of  sharpness  that  one  feels 
would  probably  not  exist  in  three-colour  half-tone. 

(4)  The  very  large  amount  of  combination  work  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy  has  aided  lithography.  Grained  transfers,  collotype  trans¬ 
fers,  half-tone,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  photographic  methods  have  been 
employed  in  conjunction  with  lithography,  and  were  not  the  state¬ 
ment  made,  one  would  imagine  some  of  the  results  to  he  all  pure 
hand-work,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  the  photographic  basis 
ia  many  cases. 

(5)  The  excellent  apparatus  shown.  The  writer  was  especially 
anxious  to  see  this,  as  he  had  recently  heard  of  two  cases  in  which 
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Continental  customers,  formerly  always  purchasing  their  apparatus 
in  England,  were  now  purchasing  it  in  Germany,  not  because  it  was 
cheaper  (it  was  actually  dearer),  but  because  it  was  better.  Their 
judgment  must  be  approved ;  it  is  certain  that  our  camera  makers 
do  not  market  any  process  camera  so  compact  and  so  convenient  as 
those  of  Falz  and  Werner  or  Hoh  and  Hahne,  which  are  most  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  in  every  detail.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
small  space  occupied  by  the  screen  gear,  and  that  at  the  side  and  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  the  lazy-tongs  support  for  the  bellows, 
the  possibility  of  slightly  angling  the  camera  and  copy-board  when 
using  long  extension,  so  that  less  space  is  required  and  better  balance 
maintained ;  and  the  narrow  stands  used,  which  also  economise  space 
and  make  for  convenience  in  working. 

Rolling  Up  Enamel  Prints. 

A  reader  of  Messrs.  Penrose’s  “  Process  Work,”  writing  from 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in  answer  to  a  querist  who  wanted  a 
process  for  rolling  up  copper  line  jobs  which  have  been  printed  in 
enamel,  etc.,  describes  a  process  he  has  used  himself,  enclosing  an 
enamel  print  on  zinc  rolled  up  exactly  as  a  lit  ho  stone  is  done — and 
just  after  the  merest  pass  in  the  acid  bath.  The  way  it  is  done  is 
to  damp  the  plate  with  dissolved  dextrine — British  gum.  not  ordinary 
gum  arabic — and  roll  up  as  usual.  Use  the  dextrine  thin  and  spar¬ 
ingly,  damp  with  a  sponge ;  this  makes  the  plate  slimy,  but  allows 
the  roller  to  run  freely,  putting  no  pressure  on  other  than  its  own 
weight.  Any  one  who  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  litho  work,  or  can 
do  rolling  up  on  zinc  plates,  will  find  the  whole  thing  simple.  Any 
good  starting  ink  will  do,  but  line  zinc  is  merely  rolled  up  with 
ordinary  litho  ink.  The  writer  has  not  tried  the  effect  on  copper,  but 
fancies  that  a  fish  glue  print  on  the  copper  would  take  the  ink  in  the 
same  easy  manner  as  the  zinc.  Hot  water  easily  dissolves  the  dex¬ 
trine  to  the  proper  consistency.  Gum  up  in  the  usual  way  and  damp 
as  already  stated. 


A  nttmber  of  street  photographers  were  fined  at  Blackpool 
recently  for  using  water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes. 
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patent  Deu>$. 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.17 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  August  3  and 

August  7  :  — 

Exhibiting  Photographs. — No.  18,029.  Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  the  exhibiting  of  photographs,  pictures,  and  similar  artistic 
productions.  William  Wild,  7,  iSouthampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  18,031.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  cine¬ 
matographs.  Vittorio  Benaglia  and  Ubaldo  Grimaldi,  111,  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  18,045.  Improvements  relating  to  photographic 
cameras  to  obtain  sky  and  cloud  effects.  David  Kay,  37,  West 
Nile  (Street,  Glasgow. 

Apparatus. — -No.  18,079.  New  or  improved  apparatus  for  use  in 
fixing,  washing,  or  other  like  operations  of  photography.  Sidney 
Samuel  Frank,  70,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Cinematographs.— No.  18,093.  (Method  of  and  apparatus  for  pro¬ 
ducing  cinematographic  pictures.  Ewald  Escher  and  Karl  Kochen- 
dorger,  345,  St.  John  Street,  London. 

Flashlight. — No.  18,213.  New  or  improved  telescoping  match- 
holder,  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  flashlight  photography. 
Bettie  Hill  McDonald,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Film-Packs. — No.  18,266.  Improvements  in  film-packs.  Johann 
Georg  Schneider,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  M7.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad ,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Enlarging  Apparatus. — No.  20,227,  1908  (September  26,  1908).  The 
invention  consists  in  a  form  of  construction,  according  to  which 
the  stage  holding  the  negative  carrier  may  be  adjusted  at  an  angle 

A  A 


in  its  own  plane,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  negative  not  being 
set  straight  on  the  negative.  It  consists  in  applying  a  rocking 
base  piece  to  that  part  of  the  stage  or  negative  receiver  on  which 


the  negative  carrier  rests,  or  in  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
negative  carrier  a  rocking  piece,  so  that  any  distortion  in  the  picture 
can  readily  be  corrected  by  tilting  the  negative  when  placed  in 
position  for  the  enlargement. 

The  stage  or  negative  receiver  A  is  constructed  of  the  usual 
rectangular  form,  but  with  a  movable  or  rocking  base  piece  B,  by 
which  the  negative  carrier  C  when  placed  thereon  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  the  base  piece  B  is  pivoted 
in  a  suitable  position  at  or  near  the  centre,  and  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  rack  b  and  pinion  b1,  by  which  it  can  be  inclined  in 
either  direction  to  tilt  the  negative  carrier  resting  thereon.  Arthur 
Gray  Pickard,  director  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

Gum  Process. — No.  27,686  (December  19,  1908).  The  invention  con¬ 
sists  of  a  dry  mixture,  such  as  gum  arabic  20  parts,  sugar  1  part, 
potass  bichromate  4  parts,  together  with  pigment  20  parts,  for  use 
as  a  sensitising  mixture  for  the  gum-bicliromate  printing  process. 
A  mixture,  such  as  the  above,  is  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water  to  form  a  sensitising  liquid,  which  is  applied  to  paper,  and 
the  latter  exposed  under  the  negative  and  developed  in  water,  just 
as  in  the  gum  process.  The  mixture  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
making  three-colour  prints  bv  successive  sensitising  of  the  same 
piece  of  paper.  Societe  Anonyme,  La  Photographic  des  Couleurs, 
24,  Courte  rue  de  l’Hopital,  Antwerp  ;  Joseph  Sury,  Wyneghem, 
Belgium ;  and  Edmond  Bastyns,  29,  rue  des  Tanneui's,  Antwerp. 

Print  Trimmers. — No.  4.743,  1909  (February  26,  1909).  The  inven¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  form  of  guillotine  trimmer,  in  which  the  top  shear  j 
is  not  bent  or  cambered,  but  is  straight  and  rigid.  It  has  no  handle 
and  is  uniform  in  length  with  the  base.  In  use,  the  top  shear  is 
pushed  down  by  simply  placing  the  fingers  upon  the  top  edge) 


Fig.  3. 


B- 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6 


thereof.  It  works  so  freely  that  very  little  pressure  is  require 
to  do  this.  It  is  fixed  to  the  base  with  the  usual  double  pivoted  o 
turntable  hinge,  but  is  pivoted  at  such  a  distance  from  the  en< 
thereof  as  to  allow  a  sufficient  projection  of  the  shear  beyond  th 
hinge  for  the  spring  to  work  upon. 

It  is  controlled  and  actuated  by  one  spring  only,  which  is  fixe^ 
to  the  base.  When  it  is  being  pressed  down  to  make  the  cut  o 
trim,  the  spring  keeps  the  top  shear  in  proper  cutting  contact  wit 
the  bottom  shear,  and  on  the  cut  being  made,  and  the  top  shea 
released,  the  spring  raises  it,  and  keeps  it  in  position  for  th 
next  cut. 

When  the  top  shear  is  pressed  down  for  cutting,  a  stop  on  th 
base  prevents  its  going  beyond  the  end  of  the  cut,  and  when  th 
trimmer  is  out  of  use,  the  top  shear  is  pushed  downwards  an 
slightly  outwards,  when  the  stop  engages  in  the  hole  in  the  fw 
end  of  the  top  shear,  and  the  same  is  thereby  held  firmly  dow 
and  parallel  with  the  bottom  shear,  and  when  pushed  off  the  stop 
rises  again  into  cutting  position. 

The  spring  and  the  hinge- plate  are  both  fixed  to  the  undersid 
of  the  base.  These  can  either  be  let  in  flush  with  the  underside  < 
the  base  or  fixed  thereon  witnout  letting  in.  In  the  latter  case 
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illet  of  wood  (or  other  material)  is  attached  to  the  underside  of 
the  base  to  protect  the  spring  and  hinge  action,  and  this  fillet  has 
the  effect  of  slightly  elevating  the  trimmer  at  the  back  and  so 
giving  a  desk-like  slope  towards  the  front,  which  is  an  advantage 
md  convenience  in  working. 

The  trimmer  is  also  provided  with  the  usual  graduated  rule  for 
neasuring  the  size  of  print  and  obtaining  a  square  cut ;  but  such 
rule,  instead  of  being  permanently  fixed  in  position,  is  fixed  to  the 
base  with  screws,  passing  through  holes  in  the  rule  of  such  a  size 
is  to  allow  for  adjustment,  and  held  firm  by  washers  under  the 
screw-heads.  In  the  drawings  X  is  the  base ;  Y,  fillet  attached 
o  the  base;  A,  bottom  shear;  B,  top  shear;  C,  spring;  D,  hinge- 
olate;  E,  hinge;  F,  combined  stop  and  fastener;  H,  hole  in  top 
shear  for  stop.  John  IMerrett,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

cal-Plajve  Shutters.—  No.  15,545,  1908  (July  22,  1908).  The 
nvention  consists  of  a  blind  shutter,  for  use  in  the  focal-plane  or 
m  the  lens  in  which  the  exposure  is  made  by  causing  two 
blinds  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  across  the  opening,  the  edge 
ff  one  blind  being  an  adjustable  distance  in  advance  of  that  of 
he  other,  so  as  to  form  a  space  between  the  two  blinds.  To  effect 
die  exposure,  two  of  the  rollers,  one  of  each  pair,  and  generallv 
-hose  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  casing,  are  connected  by  means 
if  toothed  wheels,  while  the  shutter  mechanism  is  in  motion,  but 
it  all  other  times  the  rollers  are  capable  of  independent  motion. 
To  make  this  connection,  the  rollers  in  question  have  toothed  wheels 
ittached,  and  on  a  plate  capable  of  partial  rotation,  about  the  axis 
if  one  roller,  and  permanently  in  gear  with  the  wheel,  attached 
;o  that  roller,  is  an  idle  wheel,  having  similar  teeth  to  those  of 
he  wheels  carried  by  the  rollers.  The  mechanism  for  releasing  the 
shutter  is  connected  with  this  swinging  j^late,  and  the  whole  is 
irranged  so  that  the  act  of  releasing  causes  the  plate  to  be  moved 
nto  such  a  position  that  the  idle  wheel,  already  in  gear  with  one 
•oiler,  meshes  with  the  wheel  attached  to  the  other  roller.  This 
irrangement  ensures  the  two  rollers,  and  the  blinds  in  connection 
herewith,  travelling  at  equal  velocity,  or  by  changing  the  gear 
vheels,  one  blind  may  be  made  to  travel  at  a  greater  or  less  speed 
ban  the  other  during  the  making  of  an  exposure,  but  immediately 
ifterwards,  as  soon  as  the  releasing  device  is  free,  the  idle  wheel 
alls  out  of  gear  with  one  blind  roller,  and  the  capping  blind  is 
Irawn  into  the  aperture-closing  position.  Duration  of  exposure 
lepends  upon  the  distance  between  the  two  blinds  when  they  are 
n  motion.  This  distance  is  regulated  by  winding,  during  the  pro- 
ess  of  setting,  the  upper  blind,  and  a  portion  of  its  tapes  upon 
he  roller  until  the  desired  aperture  is  indicated  by  a  dial  provided 
or  the  purpose. 

Setting  the  shutter  is  performed  by  a  winding  wheel,  geared 
into  the  roller  to  which  the  blind  is  attached,  in  the  upper  part 
if  the  casing.  Retention  in  the  set  position  is  ensured  and  release 
•ffected  by  a  pawl,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  ratchet  wheel,  con¬ 
nected  with  or  formed  by  the  winding  wheel.  For  the  purpose 
if  making  “bulb  ”  exposures,  the  winding  wheel  is  furnished  with 
i>  stop  pin  or  stud,  designed  to  come  into  contact  with  a  projection, 
itted  to,  or  formed  on,  a  moving  piece  contained  in  the  shutter 
iase.  Other  studs  are  fitted  to  the  winding  wheel,  which 
luring  the  revolving  of  the  wheel  come  into  contact  with  the 
noving  piece  just  mentioned,  or  projections  connected  therewith, 
md  set  the  piece  into  such  a  position  that  the  part  intended  to  act 
is  stop  comes  into  the  path  of  the  stop  pin  of  the  winding  wheel. 
This  moving  piece  is  under  the  influence  of  a  spring,  and  normally 
akes  up  such  a  position  that  it  cannot  obstruct  the  free  working 
>f  the  shutter  mechanism.  Frank  Philip  Whitehead  and  Walter 
Frederick  Giles,  trading  as  F.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ment  Makers,  34,  Pickets  Street,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Gematograph  (Mechanism. — -No.  453,  1909  (January  7,  1909).  The 
nvention  consists  in  apparatus  for  making  film  negatives  or  posi- 
ives,  and  for  projecting  the  latter,  or  to  make  reduced  copies 
f  the  images  on  ordinary  films.  In  connection  with  this  latter,  the 
nvention  also  relates  to  the  production  in  an  improved  way  of 
he  reduced  image  pictures  from  such  films  on  to  a  strip,  which 
may  be  in  a  loop  form,  and  in  which  the  pictures  forming  a  single 
ubject,  or  a  series  of  subjects,  following  one.  another,  lie  side  by 
ide  in  rows  either  longitudinally  or  transversely  of  same,  the  strip 
►eing  used  either  by  reversal  at  the  ends  of  same,  accompanied 
•y  a  lateral  movement  to  bring  the  next  row  into  position  or  by 
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a  lateral  movement  without  reversal,  or  when  in  a  loop  form  by 
auanging  the  pictures  longitudinally  in  a  spiral  or  continuous  line 
on  same.  The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Ltd..  12.  New  L'nioa 
Street,  Moorfields,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  Ferdinand  von  Madalei 
11,  Stowe  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  W. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  wethly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Carrying  the  Camera  Case. 

As  my  canvas  half-plate  camera  case  was  beginning  to  look 
shabby  (writes  Mr.  T.  W.  Pallett,  in  the  “  Amateur  Photographer  " 
for  August  17),  catalogues  and  shop  windows  were  searched  for 
another,  and,  having  found  the  usual  “open  at  the  top”  pattern 
rather  awkward  when  carrying  an  extra  lens,  yellow  screen,  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts,  the  search  was  for  the  unusual — something 
in  which  the  camera  could  lie  alongside  the  dark  slides,  etc.,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  move  one  article  to  get  another. 

Attache  cases  were  thought  of,  examined,  and  found  unsuitable 
in  size,  and,  more  important  still,  too  expensive. 

Finally,  a  bag-maker  in  Bermondsey  was  consulted,  with  the  result 
that  the  equipment  is  now  more  easily  carried  in  a  baize-lined  half- 
Gladstone,  on  opening  which  every  article  is  ready  to  hand. 

The  size  is  18in.  by  llin.  by  5in.,  takes  six  double  dark  slides 
comfortably,  costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  leather  case,  and  has 
the  further  advantage  that  it  will  take  a  change  of  clothing,  so  making 
a  capital  week-end  bag. 

Phosphate  Papers. 

Messrs.  H.  G.  Bailey  and  T.  J.  Ward  (writing  in  “  Photography  ” 
for  August  17)  have  made  some  experiments  with  “  Ensyna  ”  and 
also  with  Paget  “phosphate  paper”  regarding  time  of  washing,  and 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions:  — 

It  is  important  that  the  final  washing  of  the  prints  should  rake 
place  in  running  water,  as,  if  left  to  soak  in  a  dish,  even  after  ten 
minutes’  washing,  there  is  enough  “  hypo  ”  remaining  to  destroy  the 
image  completely  if  left  soaking  for  another  hour  or  so.  This  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  both  with  ordinary  “  hypo  ”  (15  per  cent.)  and 
also  with  the  “Ensyna  Acid  Hypo.” 

Even  if  the  paper  is  properly  washed  for  thirty  minutes  in  running 
water,  the  hypo  is  not  completely  removed,  and  we  find  on  an  average 
from  a  quarter  to  one-third  grain  remaining  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  quarter-plate  print,  as  estimated  by  titration  with 
iodine. 

This  small  amount  may  have  no  deleterious  effect  on  a  phosphate 
paper  print,  but  the  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  they 
may  be  stored  loosely  in  contact,  or  face  to  face  in  an  album,  with 
either  P.O.P.  or  bromide  prints,  and  then  would  very  probably  lead 
to  stains  and  fading  in  these  in  course  of  time.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  these  prints  be  washed  as  ordinary  P.O.P. .  viz.,  for  at 
least  an  hour  in  running  water,  as  suggested  by  you. 

Another  point  which  may  be  of  interest  is  that  if  one  is  unceuain 
regarding  the  exposure  of  a  very  dense  negative,  it  is  best  to  expose 
until  a  very  faint  image  is  produced.  This  on  development 
give  a  brown  colour,  and,  by  relatively  decreasil  -  1  -  ^1e 

exposure,  the  desired  tone  can  then  be  obtained. 

A  point  on  which  we  differ  from  the  editor  is  when  he  states 
“very  little  difference  (except  in  colour)  can  be  detected  between 
prints  on  phosphate  paper  which  have  had  widely  different  ex;  osu  ( e. 
We  find  that  with  an  exposure  of  very  short  duration  a  oonti  a.-tc 
print  is  obtained  having,  of  course,  a  blue  tone,  while  with  prolonged 
exposure  the  contrasts  are  softened  immensely,  thus  increasing  the 

scope  of  the  paper.  ,  .  ,  , 

Further,  to  amateurs  it  may  be  of  use  to  know  that  the  metol  deve 
loner  as  mven  bv  the  Paget  Company  for  use  with  their  “  phosphate 
paper  ”  mav  also  be  satisfactorily  employed  with  “  Ensyna,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  it  requires  approximate ,y  twi  e 
as  long  to  complete  development. 
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l)eu>  materials,  $c. 


Kodak  Self-Toning  GjC.  Postcards. — Two  grades  of  cards, 
glossy  and  matt,  have  just  been  introduced  by  the  Kodak  Co.,  the 
emulsion  in  each  case  being  that  familiar  to  users  of  the  Kodak  Self- 
toning  C.C.,  and  giving  with  great  ease  the  fine  range  of  tones 
obtainable  with  the  latter  paper.  In  a  plain  bath  of  hypo  the  new 
cards  give  excellent  cold  brown  tones,  about  ten  minutes’  immer¬ 
sion  giving  a  most  pleasing  purple  brown  tone.  In  fact,  if  a  really 
warm  brown  tone  is  required  it  is  best  to  wash  the  prints  in  three 
changes  of  water  before  placing  in  the  hypo  bath.  Purple  black 
tones  are  readily  obtained  by  placing  the  prints  first  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  weak  salt  bath  and  then  fixing  as  usual.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  results  are  obtained  and  the  fine  tone  and  surface  of 
the  prints  should  recommend  them  to  postcard  users.  They  are  sold 
in  shilling  packets  of  twelve  cards. 


I)oo  Apparatus,  Sc. 


“  Birdland  ”  Outfit. — When  calling  at  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co., 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a  day  or  two  ago  we  were  able  to  examine  a 
complete  outfit  for  natural  history  photography  prepared  by  them 
and,  at  the  timeof  our  visit,  on  the  point  cf  shipment  to  New  Zealand. 
The  set  comprised  a  half-plate  “  Birdland  ”  reflex  camera,  fitted  with 
12in.  Goerz  Dagor  (f/ 6.8)  and  Celor  {fj 5.5),  with  telephoto  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  latter.  The  camera  was  fitted  with  the  two  forms  of 
hood,  the  ordinary  vertical  pattern  and  the  triangular  type  for 
use  when  employing  tlie  camera  in  a  higher  position  and  focussing 
with  a  magnifier.  The  outfit  also  included  a  new  form  of  the 
“Lodge”  hiding  tent,  the  supports  for  the  latter  being  made  of 
bamboo,  and  the  whole  tent  of  larger  size,  but  yet  folding  when 
closed  in  a  conveniently  small  space.  The  outfit  altogether  was 
certainly  one  every  detail  of  which  evidenced  the  care  of  the  makers 
in  consulting  the  wishes  of  nature-photographers. 

The  3£  x  2^  “  Argus  ”  Reflex. — Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons, 
313,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  have  just  placed  on  the  market 
a  5^  x  2g  size  of  their  well-known  and  excellent  “Argus”  reflector 
camera.  The  camera  is  of  the  same  substantial  construction  as  the 
larger  sizes,  and  measures  over  all  about  5  x  x  6^  inches.  The 


total  extension  is  close  on  8  inches,  the  front  being  very  rigidly 
supported  on  a  pair  of  metal  runners.  There  is  a  rise  of  front  of 
|  of  an  inch,  as  well  as  a  fall  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  both  movements 
being  actuated  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  hood  is  self-erecting,  and 
folds  back  on  its  hinges,  giving  instant  and  complete  access  to  the 
focussing  screen.  In  the  important  matters  of  the  shutter  and  mirror 
the  makers  adhere  to  the  movements  found  successful  and  reliable 
in  the  larger  patterns  of  “Argus,”  that  is  to  say,  a  mirror  which 


falls  again  after  exposure,  and  a  shutter  which  is  adjustable  both 
by  alteration  of  slit  and  tension,  the  latter  while  the  .-li  utter 
is  set.  Complete  with  rotating  back  and  three  solid  double  didet 
the  price  of  the  3£  x  “  Argus  ”  is  £11  7s.  ;  with  three  book  forn 
slides  the  price  is  £12  10s.  ;  or  for  the  same  price  the  camera 
be  obtained  with  a  changing  box  for  twelve  plates.  As  a  lens  for 
the  outfit  Messrs.  Watson  supply  their  5-inch  Holostigmat  for  £6,  in  1 
a  suitable  recessed  mount.  The  whole  forms  a  most  excellent  outfit 
in  a  size  which  we  consider  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  reflex  cuiieraj 
on  account  of  the  great  accuracy  with  which  the  subject  ran  be] 
arranged. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICFS. 

The  Book  of  the  Brownies. — An  altogether  admirable  booklet  j 
illustrating  the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  with  such  inexpensive! 
cameras  as  the  Brownie  Kodaks  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Kodak 
Co.,  and  is  sent  free  on  application  to  57,  Clerkenwell  Road,  K.C. ! 
The  reproductions  include  portraits  and  portrait  studies,  interiors, 
shipping  and  natural  history  subjects,  and  the  letterpress  acconi 
panying  them  appropriately  refers  to  the  ease  of  Kodak-Brownie 
photography,  and  concludes  by  asking  for  an  opportunity  of 'demon-1 
strating  the  fact  to  the  reader.  Ihe  booklet  is  one  which  dealers  will] 
surely  benefit  by  distributing. 

Enlargements  in  Two  Colours.— Messrs.  H.  Edmund  and  Co., 
Ezra  Street,  London,  E.,  send  us  a  circular  just  issued  by  them  con-, 
tabling  directions  for  toning  bromide  prints  and  enlargements  in 
two  colours  by  means  of  the  “  Sanzol  ”  green  toner  and  the! 
“  Cubrome  ”  blue  toner.  The  process  does  not  present  great  difficulty! 
except  in  certain  subjects,  and  the  directions  are  commendably 
explicit.  The  circular  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Professional  Requisites. — A  new  list  has  just  been  issued  by  1 
Messrs.  0.  Siehel  and  Co.,  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  th(| 
use  of  professional  photographers.  It  includes  particulars  of  studio! 
cameras,  the  “Sickle”  studio  reflex,  portrait,  and  other  lenses 
shutters,  and  other  apparatus.  We  should  mention  the  very  con 
venient  “  Finsbury  ”  head-rest  and  screen  and  the  very  nice  styles  ill 
studio  furniture,  in  mounts,  and  in  mouldings.  Particulars  are  giver 
of  the  Morgan  system  of  dry-mounting  and  embossing,  and  the  list 
which  is  sent  post  free  to  bona-fide  professional  photographers,  in 
eludes  a  list  of  discounts  for  the  various  items.  Professions 
workers  will  certainly  not  lose  anything  by  applying  to  52,  Bunhil 
Row  for  a  copy. 

Chemicals. — In  sending  their  current  list  of  prices,  Messrs.  Fuers 
Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  intimate  that  terms  on  certain 
lines  have  been  increased,  as  per  the  inset  circular.  Should  any  < 
our  trade  readers  not  receive  a  copy  in  the  usual  course  they  shout 
apply  to  Messrs.  Fuerst,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  witl 
all  information. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Latest  dat 
August  30.  Sec.,  Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Londo 
S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30. — 1. — Royal  Photographic  Society 
Latest  date  (carrier)  September  1,  (hand)  September  2.  Sec 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 


The  Cinematograph  Exhibition. — It  is  announced  in  tl 
“  Optician  ”  that  the  Optical  and  Photographic  Exhibition  whit 
was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  take  pla( 
this  year.  As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter, 
number  of  optical  and  photographic  firms  had  bespoken  space,  ar 
to  these  Mr.  Bernard  Brown  desires  to  tender  his  thanks,  and  - 
expression  of  regret  that  his  plans  have  been  so  seriously  inte 
fered  with.  It  is  explained  that  certain  advertising — to  the  genei 
public,  by  means  of  posters — which  was  to  have  been  given  on 
extensive  scale,  has  been  withheld.  Also  paragraphs  reflecting 
the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  have  found  their  way  into  some 
the  leading  continental  journals;  and  the  promoter  considers  U 
the  time  available  is  now  too  short  for  making  good  the  misc 
arising  out  of  these  circumstances. 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  August  21. 

[inning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Kilmalcolm. 
Monday,  August  23. 

outhampton  Camera  Club.  Discussion  :  “  The  Value  of  Record  and  Survey  Photo 
graphy.”  W.  R.  Olney. 

Tuesday,  August  24. 

iackney  Photographic  Society.  Some  Novelties. 

Wednesday,  August  25. 

outhampton  Camera  Club.  Ramble  to  Netley  Abbey. 

Thursday,  August  26. 
ale  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,an«TSw^rth  Photographic  Society.  “  Stripping  Films  from  Glass  Negatives  ' 


Toronto  Camera  Club. — The  annual  outing  took  place  on  July  i 
ist,  Dominion  Day,  when  about  forty  of  the  members,  accompanied 
y  their  wives  or  sweethearts,  left  at  7.30  a.m.  by  the  Canadian 
'acific  Railway  to  the  village  of  Meadowvale,  whicn  was  reached  by 
.30,  when  the  members  wandered  at  their  own  sweet  will  looking 
>r  something  to  snap  at,  strolling  through  leafy  vales,  Micawber- 
ke  looking  for  something  to  turn  up.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
jme  time  previously  at  a  rural  hotel  for  dinner  and  tea,  to  which 
11  the  members  did  ample  justice.  Stand,  cameras  were  used  in 
umbers,  whilst  other  members  were  supplied  with  the  ever -ready 
.odak,  and  reflex  cameras,  and  even  the  “  Tiny  Ticka  ”  was  amongst 
lem.  There  were  as  many  makes  of  cameras  represented  as  there 
ere  members  of  the  party,  each  with  his  own  fancy  and  liking, 
fter  a  weary  tramp  in  the  sun  and  dust  of  a  Canadian  dusty  road 
vhich  wants  to  be  seen  to ’be  credited  with  the  amount  of  dust  it 
in  kick  up  when  disturbed),  the  party  returned  home  by  the  7.30 
■ain  in  the  evening,  all  expressing  themselves  as  having  had  a 
vely  day. 


lommercial  $  £eqa!  intelligence 

Failure  at  Ebbw  Vale. — The  first  meeting  was  held  on  August  II, 
■  Newport  (Mon.),  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  Wm.  Henry  Oleamor, 
lotographer,  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  5,  Armoury  Ter- 
ce,  Ebbw  Vale,  and  formerly  of  11,  Church  Terrace,  Ebbw  Vale, 
he  statement  of  affairs  showed  liabilities  £156,  assets  £26.  Debtor, 
ho  was  at  one  time  a  rail-straightener  at  a  local  ironworks,  com- 
enced  business  as  a  photographer  five  years  ago.  He  attributed  his 
'esent  position  to  over -buying  at  the  commencement  of  his  enter- 
'ise,  and  his  expenses  being  in  excess  of  the  profits.  The  case 
mains  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

A  Birmingham  Bankruptcy. — The  creditors  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Tylar 
'.ston),  Ltd.,  41,  High  Street,  Aston,  photographic  apparatus 
;alers,  etc.,  met  at  Birmingham  on  August  11.  Mr.  Iliffe  was  voted 
the  chair.  Accounts  were  submitted  showing  liabilities  £3,665 
it,  assets  £2,604,  deficiency  £1,060.  Mr.  dagger,  solicitor,  ex- 
ained  that  Mr.  Wm.  Tylar  had  successfully  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
es  for  many  years  prior  to  1907,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
?alth,  and  thinking  it  desirable  to  give  his  employees  an  interest 
the  concern,  he  converted  same  into  a  small  private  company.  He 
lieved  some  of  his  friends  and  customers  would  take  up  shares, 
it  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  1907  showed  a  considerable  falling- 
:  m  turnover,  and  the  net  result  of  the  year’s  trading  was  a  loss, 
r.  Tylar  was  sanguine,  however,  of  pulling  the  business  through,  as 
e  net  profits  for  the  previous  five  years  averaged  £700  per  annum. 
ie  consideration  for  the  sale  of  the  business  to  the  company  was 
>,635,  and  Mr.  Tylar  was  appointed  managing  director  at  £250  a 
ar-  In  June  last,  while  Mr.  Tylar  was  in  Bournemouth  for  his 
alth,  the  person  whom  he  left  in  charge  absented  himself,  and  in¬ 
stigations  revealed  defalcations  to  the  amount  of  £80.  The  person 
question  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 
Rieeting  of  the  shareholders  was  convened,  and  it  was  decided  to 
mto  voluntary  liquidation,  Mr.  E.  Fisher  being  appointed  liqui- 
itor.  During  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 


dagger’s  explanation  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tylar  was  to  receive 
his  pui chase  money  m  3,635  £1  shares  and  £2,000  in  cash.  He  had 
o  y  received  the  shares,  and  was  an  ordinary  creditor  for  the  £2  000 
No  shares  were  issued  except  to  the  seven  signatories.  Mr.  Jagger 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Tylar  gave  his  employees  an  interest  in  the 
business  and  that  was  part  of  the  £3,653.  Replying  to  questions, 
x  r.  Tylar  said  the  defalcations  had  been  going  on  for  eighteen 
months,  and  he  could  not  say  for  certain  what  the  total  was.  He 
accounted  for  the  deficiency  by  bad  trade,  and  being  unable  as  in  the 
past  to  place  large  orders.  A  motion  was  passed  appointing  Mr.  A 
Cnpwell  to  act  conjointly  with  Mr.  Fisher  with  a  committee  of 
inspection. 

Legal  Notices.— The  London  and  Provincial  Electric  Bioscope 
Theatres,  Ltd.,  is  being  wound  up  Mr.  Harold  Speer.  29b  Western 
iRoad,  Brighton,  is  the  liquidator.  The  creditors  meet  to-day 
(Friday)  at  42,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

A  first  and  final  dividend  of  6^d.  in  the  £  has  been  declared  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  Henty  Morton  Pearce,  carrying  on  business  at 
26  and  28,  County  Arcade,  Leeds,  under  the  style  of  Morton’s  Star 
Photo  Company. 

A  di\  idend  at  the  full  rate  of  20s.  in  the  £  has  been  declared  in 
the  estate  of  John  Harris,  retired  photographer,  75,  Haviland  Road, 
Boscombe,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 

♦ - - - 

Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


The  Print-in-Ground  Company,  171,  Jay  Street,  Schenectady, 
N-Y.,  have  invented  an  ingenious  device  by  which  a  rubber  stamp 
can  be  used  on  a  negative  and  a  background  printed  in  any  position. 

Gunnery  by  Cinematograph. — Experiments  have  been  made  to 
appiy  the  cinematograph  to  the  use  of  gunnery  instruction  in  the 
Italian  fleet.  During  gunnery  tests  off  Sardinia  continuous  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  of  the  work  at  the  guns  and  also  of  the  arrival  o: 
the  shots  at  the  target,  and  it  is  believed  these  will  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  gunnery  demonstrators.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is 
establishing  a  special  section  of  photography  and  cinematograph v, 
with  headquarters  in  Rome. — “Daily  Express.” 

Snapshots  of  the  King. — With  reference  to  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Marienbad,  the  Military  Governor,  Prince  Liechten¬ 
stein,  has  published  a  notice  in  the  “  Marienbad  Tagblatt  ”  request¬ 
ing  the  public  not  to  crowd  round  his  Majesty  when  he  appears  in 
the  Colonnade  and  the  Park.  All  attempts  to  photograph  the  Kin^ 
are  strictly  forbidden.  The  Prince  ends  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  put  into  force  any  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  desire  that 
the  orders  of  the  police  will  be  strictly  followed. 

Hamel  Half-Tones. — On  a  visit  to  Nottingham  recently  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “B.J.”  was  interested  in  seeing  in  the  large,  well- 
equipped  photo-engraving  works  of  Messrs.  E.  Hamel  and  Co.  - 
complete  Levy  installation  for  machine  etching.  In  other  respects 
the  Hamel  Works  is  very  completely  fitted  out  for  line,  half-tone, 
and  three-colour  engraving,  in  addition  to  which  this  enterprising 
firm  does  its  own  electrotyping,  and  prepares  originals  for  litho¬ 
graphic  and  other  methods  of  reproduction.  Mr.  Hamel,  it  was 
interesting  to  find,  had  acquired  his  knowledge  both  in  America  and 
England,  and  no  doubt  a  large  factor  in  the  success  of  the  business 
has  been  his  personal  interest  and  supervision  of  every  department. 

The  Liverpool  A.P.A. — If  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  popular 
mystery  known  to  the  world  as — a  society  programme,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  take  a  look  at  the  list  of  fixtures  which  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  annually  produces  in  the  height 
of  summer,  and  even  so  early  not  a  half-programme  or  containing 
that  common  fixture,  “To  be  announced  later.”  Instonian  notions 
of  how  a  society  should  be  run  do  not  admit  of  this  kind  of  thin_*. 
And  there  are  some  evidences  in  the  list  of  fixtures  of  Instonian 
pressure,  applied  gently,  but.  all  the  same,  without  compunction.  1  he 
result  is  a  most  skilfully  blended  programme,  various  in  parts.br* 
every  feature  as  good  of  its  kind  as  one  can  get,  or  as  they  may 
describe  it  in  Liverpool,  “a  champion.”  At  any  rate,  the  fascination 
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of  travel  with  the  camera  is  represented  by  lectures  on  Algeria, 
Ireland,  China,  Canada,  Southern  France,  Holland,  and  Cornwall, 
besides  which  a  number  of  prominent  workers  contribute  a  variety 
of  papers  of  great  interest.  We  congratulate  Liverpool  on  leading 
the  way  as  regards  society  organisation,  which  remark  we  hope  all 
readers  within  practicable  radius  of  9,  Eberle  Street,  will  take  as 
our  suggestion  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  non-participants  in  the 
benefits  of  membership  of  the  L.A.P.A. 

1,000-Times  Enlargements. — The  “Star”  of  last  week  drew 
attention  to  a  fresh  variety  of  the  free  or  semi-free  portrait  trick, 
which  emanates  from  a  firm  at  WeLsbach  House,  calling  itself  the 
Electrophot  Company.  To  quote  our  contemporary  :  — “  1  he 
Electrophot  Company  have  quite  a  new  idea.  They  advertise  that 
they  will  make  ‘1,000  lifelike  portrait  enlargements’  of  any  photo¬ 
graph  for  ‘a  special  sample  price  of  Is.  3d.  each.’ 

“  The  advertisement  guaranteed  a  correct  likeness,  because  their 
‘powerful  apparatus  will  bring  out  every  feature  of  the  original 
photo.’  Only  1.000  of  these  art  treasures  could  be  produced  :  and 
if  your  application  was  No.  1,001  your  money  and  your  ajiplication 
would  be  returned. 

“  A  Croydon  correspondent  who  sent  Is.  3d.  received  what  he  calls 
a  ‘  smudge,’  accompanied  by  a  delightful  circular. 

“  This  explained  that : 

“  ‘  The  costlv  apparatus  employed  in  this  process  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  ENLARGE  A  PHOTO  UP  TO  1.000  TIMES  ITS 
OWN  SIZE.  You  can  therefore  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  lens 
searches  out  the  smallest  details  in  the  original ;  and,  whilst  PRO¬ 
DUCING  AN  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT  PORTRAIT,  it  also 
necessarily  brings  into  undue  prominence  any  imperfections  or 
defects  existing  in  the  photograph,  such  as  spots,  scratches, 
technical  flaws,  strong  effects  of  light  and  shade,  etc.,  etc. 

“  ‘  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Picture  can  be  vastly  improved 
by  the  removal  of  imperfections,  the  toning-down  of  harsh  shadows, 
and  by  the  building-up  of  imperfect  lights.’ 

“All  this  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  ‘a  large  staff  of  skilled 
artists  constantly  employed  in  portraiture  ’  enabled  the  ELectrophot 
Company  to  ‘  convert  your  enlargement  into  a  highly  finished  life¬ 
like  picture,  mounted  ready  for  framing  at  the  small  cost  of  only 
3s.  9d.’  (extra). 

“  In  other  words,  the  ‘  lifelike  portrait  enlargements  ’  mentioned 
in  the  original  advertisement  which  were  to  be  supplied  for  Is.  3d., 
were  in  the  end  to  cost  5s. 

“We  are  not  surprised  that  this  cool  proposal  is  described  in  the 
circular  as  an  ‘unprecedented  offer.’  Unprecedented  cheek  would, 
however,  be  nearer  the  mark. 

“  It  is  curious  that  the  circular  our  correspondent  sends  us  bears 
a  number  numerically  higher  than  3,000,  so  that  No.  1,001  must  have 
long  since  been  passed  in  the  anxiety  of  the  Electrophot  Company 
to  plant  their  fifteenpenny  ‘  life-like  ’  portraits  on  a  confiding  world, 
at  5s.  each. 

“  In  fact,  at  that  price,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
numbers  should  ever  stop.” 

Technical  and  Scientific  Photography  at  Birmingham. — In  the 
hope  of  creating  increased  interest  in  general  photography,  both 
among  members  of  societies  and  unattached  photographers,  and  desir¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  good  work  already  carried  on  by  the  Warwickshire 
and  other  photographic  surveys,  and  by  the  scientific  sections  of 
various  photographic  societies,  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society 
have  decided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  annual  exhibition  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  scheme  recently  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Hall-Edwards. 
Special  plaques  and  certificates  will  therefore  be  offered  in  the  classes 
enumerated  below  at  the  exhibition  of  1910.  The  classification  is  as 
follows:  —  Section  1. — Scientific  Photography:  (a)  Natural  history 
photographs,  illustrating  the  life  history  of  bird,  animal,  fish,  or 
insect  ;  (b)  natural  history  photographs,  illustrating  life  history  of 
tree  or  plant ;  (c)  general  natural  history  photography ;  (d)  geo¬ 
logical  photographs ;  (e)  tele-photographs ;  (f)  radiographs  (X-rays, 
radium  or  other  radio-active  substances);  (g)  photo-micrographs -- 
general ;  (h)  photo-micrographs — dealing  with  structure  of  metals ; 
(i)  other  scientific  photographs  (such  as  lightning,  electric  sparks, 
etc.) ;  (j)  photographs  dealing  with  the  detection  of  crime.  Sec¬ 
tion  2. — Applied  Photography  :  (a)  Photographs  illustrating  camp 
life,  naval  or  military  manoeuvres,  etc.,  suitable  for  recruiting  pur¬ 


poses;  (b)  photographs  illustrating  life  in  factory  or  workshop  (in¬ 
cluding  dairy,  brewery,  electric-light  station,  tram  depot,  fire 
station,  gas  works,  sewage  farm,  railway  station);  (c)  photographs 
illustrating  the  various  processes  a  manufactured  article  passes 
through  ;  (d)  photographs  illustrating  life  in  the  streets  ;  (e)  photo¬ 
graphs  (instantaneous)  illustrating  any  kind  of  sport  ;  (f)  photographs 
suitable  for  advertising.  All  exhibits  in  these  sections  will  be  judged 
chiefly  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  by  a  competent  start  of 
specialists.  Prints,  transparencies,  or  lantern  dides  will  be  accepted 
in  any  class.  It  is  desirable  that  no  set  of  photographs  should  occupy 
a  greater  wall  space  than  4  sq.  ft.,  and  that  no  single  print  should 
exceed  whole-plate.  Entry  forms  and  all  particulars  will  be  sent  in 
due  course.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Exchange  Buildings,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  corresp)ondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

GLAZING  THE  STUDIO  ROOF. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial  note 
regarding  the  above,  and  as  you  mention  the  use  of  an  imperishab'e 
putty,  I  cannot  refrain  from  advising  anyone  who  is  troubled  with  a 
leaky  roof  to  make  use  of  Carson’s  Plastine  putty,  and  also  another' 
article  of  theirs — Yitrolite  paint.  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  using  these  : 
two  articles,  and  using  them  in  the  right  way,  will  never  have  any 
more  trouble  through  a  leaky  roof.  By  using  in  the  right  way — 1 
mean  first  of  all,  if  new  work  is  being  put  in— and  seeing  that  the 
sash  bars  are  of  well-seasoned  stuff,  and  thoroughly  dry  before  being- 
well  primed  and  given  a  coat — or  a  couple  is  so  much  the  better— 
of  Yitrolite,  and,  when  this  is  well  set,  bedding  the  glass  well  into! 
a  well-pressed-in  and  liberal  bed  of  the  Plastine,  care  being  taken! 
to  see  that  the  glass  goes  well  down,  and,  when  6et,  carefully  strip¬ 
ping  off  the  back  putty  and  stopping  where  needed.  I  am  old-j 
fashioned  enough  to  advise  a-  light  top  putty,  and  if  this,  when  set  | 
is  painted  with  Yitrolite,  the  paint  being  allowed  to  just  lap  oveij 
the  putty  on  to  the  glass,  then  a  thorough  good  job  is  the  result. 

The  “  Yitrolite  ”  is  an  elastic  paint,  which,  if  put  on  to  dry  work 
will  never  flake  off,  or  rub  away,  and  the  “Plastine’  is  a  putt; 
that  never  hardens  or  -dries  up  like  the  ordinary  article. 

The  reason  for  well  priming  and  painting  previous  to  glazing  i 
to  keep  the  wood  from  absorbing  the  ingredients  -that  keep  the  putt 
always  in  a  plastic  -condition.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  th 
wood  must  be  dry  before  painting  and  when  glazing,  or  success  ca 
not  be  expected. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  but  t  i 
“B.J.”  has  proved  so  helpful  to  me  that  I  feel  it  but  a  pleasant  du 
to  try,  if  possible,  to  help  the  Journal  and  its  many  readers,  1 
writing  in  terms  of  praise  of  what  I  know,  and  have  proved  to  b 
two  articles  of  particular  service  to  the  photographer. — Yours  trul; 

The  Green,  Feltham,  Middlesex.  Chas.  Wm.  Cole. 


MESSRS.  LUMIERE’S  DEVELOPMENT  TRIALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  elaborate  trials  of  Messrs.  Lumiere  an 
iSeyewetz,  given  in  the  “  B.J.”  of  August  13,  seem  to  me  surprisin, 
not  as  regards  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  but  in  the  apparent  negkj 
of  the  most  important  influence — -that  of  time — in  arranging  the  e 
periments. 

The  object  of  the  trials  seem  to  have  been  the  means  to  be  adopt 
in  reducing  or  increasing  contrasts.  The  experimenters  seem  to  ha 
ignored  the  well-known  fact  that  with  any  given  plate  and  any  gw 
developer,  time  of  development  is  the  factor  which  (within  linn 
settles  the  amount  of  contrast,  and  they  do  not  in  any  way  allu 
to  this  fact,  or  include  time  in  the  means  they  advise  for  modify) 
contrast. 

They  do  not  even  appear  to  have  adopted  any  uniform  stanch 
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of  time  for  their  trials,  but  to  have  varied  the  time  according  to 
personal  judgment  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  only  information 
given  on  this  point  is  that  “  the  time  of  development  in  each  case 
being  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  maximum  of  detail  in  the  shadows.” 
If  this  personal  judgment  was  exercised  to  merely  secure  full  detail, 
irrespective  of  contrast,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trials  merely  express 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  appearance  of  detail  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  given  contrast  has  a  widely  varying  ratio  with  different 
developers,  or  (in  some  cases,)  different  compositions  of  the  same 
developer. 

But  if,  in  any  way,  the  desire  to  attain  contrast  was  mixed  up  in 
the  personal  judgment  which  decided  the  time  for  each  trial,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  reliable. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  state  my  meaning  is  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Lumiere’s  conclusions  are  not  applicable  to  those  who  develop  by 
■time  methods  (whether  thermo-time  method,  or  factorial-time 
I  method),  but  only  to  those  who  decide  time  of  development  in  the 
j  same  way  that  the  experimenters  have  done. 

The  investigators  have  in  one  matter  confirmed  the  conclusions  c  f 
other  experimenters,  namely,  “  That  all  the  developers  examined, 
whatever  their  composition  (with  the  exception  only  of  those  con¬ 
taining  solvents  of  silver  bromide),  allow  of  development  of  faint 
impressions  to  the  same  degree.” 

Hereford, 

August  14.  Alfred  Watkins. 

- - 

CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

•Gentlemen, — Photographers,  at  any  rate,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.S.,  and  the  rather  cheap  sarcasms  of 
“  Q.  S.”  in  the  “  B.J.”  for  August  13  will  certainly  not  be  echoed 
by  them. 

If  the  so-called  photographers  think  that  the  public  do  not  care 
one  straw  what  a  picture  (?)  is  called,  etc.,  then  they  might  at 
least  have  the  decency  to  call  them  something  that  will  not  harm 
photographers  who  believe  the  best  policy  is  good  work  at  good 
prices. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  Foster  Brigham. 

The  Esplanade  Studio, 

South  'Cliff,  Scarborough. 

August  17,  1909. 


Photographic  Record  and  Survey  of  Sussex. — An  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  places  of  interest  and  antiquity  in  various  parts  of 
,  Sussex  is  now  open  at  the  Brighton  Fine  Art  Galleries,  Church 
Street,  Brighton,  and  remains  open  until  Saturday  week,  August  23. 
The  public  are  admitted  free  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  on  week-days; 
2.30  to  5  p.m.  Sundays.  The  photographs,  which  are  the  property 
l  of  the  Photographic  Record  and  -Survey  Association  of  Sussex,  num¬ 
ber  about  600.  The  collection  of  photographs  which  the  Association 
is  making  of  local  buildings  and  documents  is  of  great  value,  being 
in  many  cases  the  only  accurate  record  existent.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  photographs  to  be 
seen.  A  very  fine  set  of  photographs  of  the  Pevensey  Pageant  of 
last  year  will  be  of  general  interest,  and  photographs  of  such  places 
as  East  Mascalls,  Balcombe  Mill,  the  old  Sussex  Pad  before  it 
was  burnt,  Blockfields  House,  near  East  Grinstead,  Horsham  Manor- 
House  before  restoration,  Cowdray  Ruins,  Ditching  Old  House, 
Ewhurst  Place,  Rodmell  Farm  before  restoration,  Worth  Church 
before  restoration,  to  mention  only  a  few,  will  undoubtedly  attract 
much  attention.  There  is  a  fine  set  of  platinotype  photographs 
from  drawings  by  Rowe  in  T823-4  of  various  old  Sussex  churches, 
including  Salehurst,  Peasmarsh,  Mountfield,  Crowhurst,  Hollington, 
Fairlight,  Ewhurst,  and  several  Hastings  churches,  a  photograph 
of  the  old  charter  for  a  market  at  Cuckfield  dated  1672,  several  sets 
of  views  of  East  Grinstead  in  1864  and  subsequently,  and  a  hue 
'Collection  of  photographs  of  old  Sussex  fonts,  brasses,  sculptures,  and 
specimens  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture,  including  the 
Alfriston  Clergy  House,  Sompting  Church,  Rogate  Church  during 
restoration,  the  very  fine  late  Norman  sculptures  of  the  toner  aids 
at  Broadwater  Church,  the  Saxon  chancel  arch  at  Bosham  Chinch, 
•and  some  fine  examples  of  mural  paintings  at  Trotton  Church,  Preston 
Did  Church  before  the  fire,  Binsted  Church,  and  at  I- ekes,  Chid- 
|  dingly,  also  some  fine  examples  of  Sussex  church  towers. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


***  dZZ  matters  intended  for  the  text  pw'tion  of  this  Journal,  inclua- 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W  .C  T  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  C  correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  pihotographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  pihotograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

George  Edward  Clementson,  Belmont,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  Lancs.  Photograph 
of  Motor  Car  going  on  the  North  Promenade,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  Lancs.,  con¬ 
taining  Miss  Marie  Studholme. 

Frank  England,  23,  Spring  Street.  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Photograph  of 
Cycle  Trade  Arch,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Charles  Edward  Discow.  1A,  Windmill  Street,  Gravesend.  Two  Photographs  of 
the  1st  Battalion  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  Light  Infantry. 

Samuel  Powell,  123,  High  Street,  Rushilen.  Photograph  of  “ The  Tofte,”  Sham- 
brook,  taken  by  night. 

Developing  Films.— Could  you  oblige  by  saying  the  best  method 
known  for  developing  singly  or  on  the  stand  principle  the  “leaf” 
films,  postcard  size?  The  usual  stand  developer  holders  do  not 
suit  them,  and  they  are  very  troublesome  to  deal  with  one  by 
one  in  the  usual  flat  developing  dishes.  What  do  you  recommend? 
— J.  B.  G. 

We  should  suggest  the  use  of  one  of  the  film  developing  appara¬ 
tuses.  Personally,  we  find  no  trouble  in  developing  in  a  dish.  The 
chief  drawback  is  the  liability  of  the  sharp  corners  of  the  films  to 
cut  into  the  emulsion  on  other  films,  but  if  the  corners  be  rounded 
off  by  one  snip  of  a  curved  nail  scissors,  no  trouble  will  result  from 
this  cause. 

H.  Longney. — We  are  sorry,  hut  we  are  not  able  to  identify  the 
wrapper. 

Combined  Bath. — -In  using  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  I  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  the  clear  portion  of  the  bath 
off  for  use,  and  occasionally  throwing  the  sediment  away.  Do 
I  do  any  harm  to  the  bath  in  so  doing?  Any  further  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  thankfully  received. — L.  A.  F. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  use  only  the  clear  upper  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  prints.  As  regards  the  residue,  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  of  service  to  retain  it,  as  it  may  check  the 
bath  from  becoming  too  acid. 

Lens  for  Flashlight. — I  am  in  want  of  a  lens  for  flashlight  15  x 
12  groups,  what  focus  would  be  best  suited  to  this  size  plate  for 
the  work? — A.  M. 

It  is  best  to  use  one  of  rather  short  focus  on  account  of  the  depth 
usually  required  in  interior  work.  We  should  select  10  to  12 
inches. 

J.  S. — It  may  be  due  to  a  bath  not  fully  matured.  Do  you  let  the 
toning  bath  stand  for  a  few  hours  before  using,  or  uo  you  use  hot 
water  in  making  it  up  and  employ  it  when  cold?  Traces  of  hypo  in 
the  wash-water  used  between  fixing  and  toning  will  also  give  rise  to 
this  stain. 

Freak  Photograph.— Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how 
the  enclosed  photograph  was  taken?  If  so,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw  an  enlargement,  in  bromide  1 15 
x  12)  of  this,  and  then  some  smaller  prints,  but  I  did  not  notice 
much,  if  any.  faking.  If  you  feel  by  informing  me  R  would  be 
o-ivino-  a  secret  away  I  do  not  wish  for  an  explanation. — 
Puzzled. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  matter.  There  are  several  ways  of 
producing  such  pictures.  One  is  to  have  a  pair  of  flap  shutter- 
inside  the  camera,  each  covering  half  the  plate  within  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  ;  that  is  when  both  are  closed  there  is  about  that 
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space  between  them.  The  first  picture  is  exposed  with  one 
shutter  closed.  The  figure  then  changes  his  position,  the 
shutter  of  the  exposed  half  closed,  the  other  opened  and  the 
second  exposure  made.  By  having  the  space  between  the  two 
shutters  the  one  exposure  is,  as  it  were,  vignetted  into  the  other 
and  does  not  show.  You  should  get  the  little  book  by  Richard 
Penlake  on  “Trick  Photography,”  price  6d.  It  will  give  you 
other  methods  of  producing  “doubles.” 

Glycin  Tank  Developer. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
“B.J.,”  I  want  to  use  glycin  developer  for  tank  development,  so 
please  let  me  know  its  formula  for  quarter-plate,  and  the  time  to 
get  good  density  at  65  degrees  Fahr. — iS.  Sho  (Tokyo,  Japan). 

Prepare  a  mixture  or  paste  as  follows  :  — 


Boiling  water  . \ . .  4  ozs. 

Soda  sulphite  .  2^ozs. 

When  dissolved  add  :  — 

Glycin  . ) . v .  1  oz. 

And  then  in  small  quantities 

Potass  carbonate  . .  5  grs. 


This  forms  a  thick  cream,  which  must  be  well  shaken  and  diluted 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  oz.  to  12  or  15  ozs.  of 
water.  This  developer  will  require  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  give  good  density  on  a  gelatine  plate. 

Enlarging,  Etc. — 1.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  illuminant  for 
an  enlarging  lantern  where  neither  gas  nor  electric  light  are  avail¬ 
able.  If  acetylene,  is  the  three  or  four  burner  preferable?  2.  I 
got  a  bottle  of  bisulphite  lye  some  time  ago.  A  portion  of  the 
fluid  has  precipitated  into  a  solid  cylindrical  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  How  can  I  liquefy  it?  By  adding  distilled  water? 
—  H.  F. 

We  should  place  next  to  gas  and  electric  light  the  spirit  incan¬ 
descent  lamps,  of  which  there  are  several  on  the  market.  The 
light  is  better  than  that  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  burner,  and 
though  some  patterns  do  not  admit  of  being  readily  turned  up 
and  down  quickly  when  in  use,  that  objection  does  not  apply  to  a 
lamp  of  this  type  which  we  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  June  11 
last,  page  461.  It  is  supplied  by  A.  J.  Garrad,  Southampton 
House,  Birkbeck  Building,  London,  E.C.  2.  We  doubt  if  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  will  dissolve  the  deposit,  since  it  can  hardly  be  soda 
bisulphite  which  has  crystallised  out.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
try  the  effect  of  small  additions  of  sulphurous  acid  liquor,  first 
breaking  up  the  deposit  and  crushing  it  fine  in  a  glass  mortar. 

Blocking  Out  Backgrounds. — Kindly  favour  me  with  instructions 
for  blocking  out  backgrounds  of  photographs  for  enlargements,  and 
where  to  obtain  materials  for  same. — Wm.  Johns. 

Simply  apply  black  varnish  with  a  camel-hair  brush  to  the  por¬ 
tions  to  be  stopped  out.  Or,  better  still,  “  Photopake,”  as  supplied 
by  the  Vanguard  Company,  of  Maidenhead.  It  may  be  had  from 
all  dealers.  We  do  not  answer  queries  by  post. 

Glazing  Postcards. — Having  to  glaze  a  large  number  of  bromide 
postcards,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any  easier  and 
quicker  method  than  by  squeegeeing  to  glass,  ferrotype,  etc.  Can 
the  cards  be  passed  through  a  burnisher,  hot  or  cold,  and  will 
this  give  nearly  as  good  a  finish  ?— Enammo. 

There  is  no  better  or  quicker  way  than  squeegeeing  on  glass  or 
ferrotype  plates.  This  is  the  plan  followed  even  when  large  num¬ 
bers  are  produced.  If  the  cards  are  passed  through  a  hot  burnisher 
with  heavy  pressure,  a  good  gloss  will  be  obtained,  but  not  equal 
to  that  got  by  squeegeeing  on  glass. 

T.  A.  Jackson. — From  your  description  the  lens  you  have  is  in¬ 
complete,  hence  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  picture  with  it. 
l  ire  back  lens  of  a  portrait  lens  consist  of  two  glasses  with  an 
air  space  between  them.  Evidently  in  yours  the  concavo-convex 
is  missing.  The  front  lens  alone,  with  a  f/16  stop*,  will  make 
an  excellent  instrument  for  landscape  work. 

Broken  Negative. — Last  week  I  sent  a  negative,  half-plate,  to 

Messrs.  -  to  have  a  dozen  platinotype  prints  made  from  it. 

After  four  had  been  got  off  I  had  a  letter  from  them  to  the 
effect  that  the  negative  had  broken  in  the  printing  frame,  and 
very  much  regretted  the  accident  had  occurred,  but  they 


would  copy  one  of  the  prints,  complete  the  order,  and  send  me 
the  reproduced  negative.  Can  I  proceed  against  the  firm  for 
damages,  as  the  negative  was  a  valuable  one  to  me  and  I  could 
not  retake  it  without  making  a  journey  to  Scotland? — Scotsman. 

We  think  not;  as  it  is  a  custom  of  the  trade,  and  is  generally 
stated  on  all  price  lists,  that  those  executing  orders  will  not  be 
responsible  for  accidents,  but  every  care  would  be  taken  with 
negatives  entrusted  to  them.  In  most  instances  when  negatives 
break  in  the  printing  it  is  due  to  the  unevenness  of  the  glass, 
and  the  printers  are  not  responsible  for  that. 

Copyright. — I  have  a  very  fine  engraving  of  a  picture  proof 
shown  in  the  Academy  a  few  years  ago,  for  which  I  gave  four 
guineas.  Would  it  be  illegal  for  me  to  copy  it  for  post-cards 
and  lantern  slides,  seeing  the  price  I  paid  for  it?  I  do  not 

see  that  what  I  propose  doing  will  in  any  way  interfere  with 

the  sale  of  other  prints?— G.  Rosier. 

It  would  certainly  be  illegal,  as  there  would,  of  course,  be  a 
copyright  in  the  print.  You  say  that  what  you  propose  to  do 
will  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  prints.  We  think  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  publication  of  post-cards  and  lantern  slides  would 
certainly  damage  the  sale  of  the  prints  by  vulgarising  it  by 
making  the  thing  common. 

Lens  for  Group. — I1  have  a  12  x  10  group  to  take  next  week.  I 
can  borrow  a  12  x  10  camera,  but  there  is  no  R.R.  lens  with  it 

and  I  am  unable  to  borrow  one  for  that  size.  A  friend  tells  me 

that  the  focal  lens  of  my  whole-plate  portrait  one,  if  well  stopped 
down,  will  do  the  work.  I  find  that  the  focus  of  the  front  1 
combination,  by  itself,  is  about  eighteen  inches.  The  lens  is  by 

- ■.  Do  you  think  this  will  do  the  weak  if  stopped  down  to1 

f/3,  in  a  good  light  out  of  doors? — Frank  J. 

The  front  lens  of  a  good  portrait  lens,  stopped  down,  will  do 
very  well  for  groups  out  of  doors.  At  f/8  it  will  not  give  critical 
definition  to  the  margin  of  the  plate,  but  that  is  not  of  such  i 
very  great  importance  after  all.  If  the  lens  be  stopped  down  to- 
f/11  or  f/16,  the  result  will  be  little,  if  any,  inferior  than  if  it 
were  done  with  a  R.R.  wrorking  at  similar  apertures. 

Stolen  Lens.— I  had  a  portrait  lens  stolen  from  my  place  a  little- 1 
while  ago.  I  have  just  found  out  that  it  was  pledged  at  a( 
pawnbroker’s  for  twenty  shillings,  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
one  of  our  leading  London  makers,  and  cost  me  nearly  twenty  | 
pounds  last  year.  I  have  seen  the  pawnbroker,  and  after 
explaining  the  matter  to  him  he  refused  to  give  the  lens  up, 
although  I  offered  to  pay  the  amount  he  had  lent  on  it.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  act,  as  the  losing  of  a  £20 1 
lens  is  a  serious  matter  to  one  who  is  struggling  to  make-  a 
living? — A.  B.  C. 

If  you  can  find  the  thief  and  he  is  convicted,  we  believe  the 
magistrate  has  the  power  of  ordering  the  lens  to  be  given  up 
to  you  without  charge.  However,  we  should  advise  you  to  set 
•  the  magistrate  and  explain  the  matter  to  him,  and  he  will,  n< 
doubt,  enable  you  to  recover  the  lens  for  the  sum  advance< 
upon  it,  or  a  little  more,  as  the  pawnbroker  should  know  tha 
when  only  twenty  shillings  was  asked  on  a  lens  bearing  a  well 
known  maker’s  London  name,  and  costing  as  many  pounds,  it  wa. 
not  come  by  honestly. 
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SUMMARY. 

ulphicle  Toning. — Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie,  as  the  outcome  of  a 
r  series  of  experiments,  has  laid  down  certain  rules  to  be  followed 
the  practice  of  the  sulphide  process.  The  bleached  print  should 
washed  for  a  short  time  only.  Freshly  made  sulphide  solution 
stronger  than  1  per  cent,  should  be  used.  Hypo  in  the  sulphide 
h  only  affects  the  colour  of  the  prints  somewhat.  (R.  664.) 
he  making  of  a  trimming  shape  serving 
sizes  have  to  be  cut  down  accurately 


when  large  prints  of 
is  the  subject  of  an 

cle  on  p.  663. 

modification  of  a  recent  novel  method  of  exhibiting  photographic 
p  traits  is  suggested  on  p.  662. 

Hr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  gives  a  description  and  illustration  of  a 
a  Jul  accessory  designed  by  him  and  including  in  itself  both  a  seat 
a:  background.  (P.  671.) 

:r  selecting  a  diffusing  screen  for  the  arc  lamp  used  in  the  studio 
a«antage  may  be  taken  of  the  comparatively  non-inflammable 
n.  ire  of  engineers’  tracing  cloth.  (P.  662.) 

note  on  the  photographer’s  trade  card  appears  on  p.  662. 
n  editorial  paragraph  on  p.  662  raises  the  question  whether  a 
red  price  is  a  really  valuable  means  of  drawing  custom  to  the 
tographic  studio. 

i  an  article  on  p.  663  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of.  the 
ion  process  in  making  decorative  panels  for  insertion  into  articles 
omestic  furniture. 

he  plan  of  toning  collodion  prints  first  in  the  platinum  bath  and 
in  a  gold  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  has  been  recom- 
ded  by  a  German  worker.  (P.  667.) 

further  note  on  the  use  of  thiomolybdate  in  the  sepia  toning  of 
P.  appears  under  “  Correspondence  on  p.  678. 
formula  for  preparing  in  powder  form  the  acid  diamidophenol 
loper  is  given  and  recommended  by  a  French  worker  on  p.  672. 
e  quote  from  an  American  contemporary  the  form  nice  Urusing 
r  phosphate  in  the  preparation  of  a  printing  paper.  (P.  oio.) 
e  hear  from  a  German  source  of  a  daylight  development  process 
d  on  the  use  of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  as  a  desensitizei. 
661.) 

ie  conclusion  of  the  article  describing  the  methods  necessary  in 
ting  without  light  by  the  catatype  method  appears  on  p.  6bo. 
■printing  frame  for  colour  photography  figures  among  1  atents 

of he  Week.”  (P.  676.) 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Iridescent  A  correspondent  sends  us  a  sepia-toned 

Marks  on  bromide  print  which,  save  in  one  respect. 

Sulphide-  r  i  ui  i  i  • 

toned  1S  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  its 

Bromides,  kind,  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  of  good 

colour,  but  covered  with  iridescent  mark¬ 
ings,  visible  only  when  looking  at  the  print  at  a  certain 
angle.  We  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of  information 
sent  by  our  correspondent,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
sequence  of  operations  to  which  the  print  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  increases  the  difficulty  of  laying  the  finger  on  the 
cause  of  the  iridescence.  The  print,  on  “  carbon-surface  ” 
bromide,  was  developed  with  acid  diamidophenol,  treated 
with  “  Hypono  ”  to  remove  hypo,  bleached  in  bichromate, 
salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  toned  in  Edmund's  thio¬ 
molybdate.  We  have  never  noticed  such  markings  when 
using  thiomolybdate  under  less  complex  conditions,  and 
do  not  think  the  phenomenon  can  be  due  to  it.  Neither 
weak  hydrochloric  acid  nor  weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  affects  it,  but  a  brisk  rubbing  over  with  an 
encaustic  paste — we  used  the  “Vanguard"  Lustralene, 
which  we  had  at  hand — caused  it  to  disappear  almost 
immediately.  We  should  be  interested  in  hearing  of  other 
workers  who  may  have  noticed  similar  markings  for  which 
they  have  found  a  preventive  or  remedy. 

*  *  * 

Another  According  to  a  note  in  the  current  issue 

Daylight  0f  the  “  Chemiker  Zeitung."  a  process 

ProVc«Sss.m°  for  the  development  of  photographic 

plates  in  full  daylight  is  about  to  be 
introduced  upon  the  German  market.  It  depends  upon 
the  use  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  into 
which  the  plate  is  laid  (in  the  dark),  and  then  at  once 
removed  into  full  daylight  in  order  to  watch  the  progress 
of  development.  The  developer  is  one  of  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone,  made  up  with  caustic  potash  and  a  somewhat 
heavy  dose  of  bromide.  Usually  with  processes  of  this 
kind,  which  are  announced  as  about  “  to  revolutionise 
photography,”  there  are  certain  “  ifs."  and  in  the  present 
instance  we  read  that  ample  exposure  must  be  given,  that 
the  developer  must  be  mixed  fresh  for  each  plate,  that  the 
fixing  solution  must  be  frequently  renewed,  that  a 
time  must  be  allowed  for  fixing,  and  that  the  negatives 
obtained  are  of  the  thinner,  softer  character  which  call 
for  a  “hard'  printing  paper.  We  doubt  whether  the  con¬ 
venience  of  conducting  part  only  of  the  dark-r 
tions  in  the  open  is  advantageously  bought  on  these  terms. 
If  such  daylight  manipulation  is  desired,  we  should  expect 
to  ^et  better  results  by  using  a  tank  and  developing  by 
time  than  by  venturing  on  a  process  of  desensitising  the 
film.  The  iodide  solution  is,  however,  said  to  have  been 
patented,  and  to  have  been  named  “Aktinal."  >*o  doubt 
it  does  what  is  claimed  for  it,  but  we. hope  it  will  not  share 
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the  fate  of  other  similar  daylight  developers  which  have 
been  boomed  for  a  month  or  two  and  have  then  been  cast 
into  the  limbo  of  uncommercial  schemes. 

*  *  * 

The  Photo-  Just  as  in  a  play  produced  in  London 
grapher’s  ^  recently  the  hero’s  accession  to  enor- 
rade  Car  mous  wealth  in  the  third  act  is  sym¬ 
bolised  by  his  wearing  knickerbockers,  so  much  may 
be  conveyed,  or  fail  of  conveyance,  in  the  card  which  the 
photographer  may  have  occasion  to  use  away  from  his 
place  of  business.  Apparently,  many  photographers  are 
innocent  of  any  ambition  to  be  simply  and  severely  correct 
in  this  respect,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  practice  when  dealing  with  people  who  understand 
these  little  conventions.  The  correct  card,  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  point  out,  is  identical  in  size,  shape,  and 
style  with  the  customary  visiting-card,  save  that  the  name 
.appears  thereon  without  the  prefix  “Mr.,”  and  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  “Photographer”  is  printed  (or  engraved  on  the 
plate)  immediately  below,  in  the  same  style.  All  kinds  of 
departures  from  this  style  are  to  be  found,  but  none  can 
be  imagined  in  better  taste  or  more  likely  to  create  the 
impression  desired  among  a  “genteel”  circle  of  people, 

*  *  * 

Screens  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  completely 

for  _  enclosed  arc  lamp  for  portraiture, 

Studio  Arcs.  seVeral  patterns  of  which  are  now  upon 
the  market,  is  the  absence  of  the  chance  of  igniting  the 
material  employed  as  a  diffusing  screen.  Thin  silk  or 
muslin,  after  being  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  open 
arc,  becomes  so  absolutely  dry  that  the  touch  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  glowing  carbon  from  the  lamp  is  sufficient  to  set 
it  in  flame.  It  would  appear  not  to  be  generally  known 
that  while  engineers’  tracing  linen  is  one  of  the  very  best 
diffusing  media,  it  is  also  the  least  inflammable  material 
which  can  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Usually  if  a  fragment  of  carbon  happens  to  fall  on  a 
diffusing  screen  of  tracing  linen  its  only  effect  is  to  cause 
the  latter  to  smoulder  without  any  actual  flame  being  pro¬ 
duced.  If  fabrics  are  used  in  close  proximity  to  an  open 
arc  lamp,  or,  rather,  in  a  position  where  they  are  in 
danger  from  falling  particles  from  the  arc,  one  measure  of 
prevention  which  ought  to  be  taken  is  to  soak  them  in  a 
solution  of  alum  or  tungstate  of  soda,  thereby  rendering 
them  highly  non-inflammable.  Arc  lighting,  even  in  quite 
small  studios,  is  now  recognised  as  being  so  valuable  an 
aid  to  business  that  it  deserves  to  have  proper  attention 
given  to  the  necessary  means  of  using  it  at  full  efficiency 
and.  with  safety. 

*  *  * 


Does  the  Low  The  fact  that  after  all  is  said  and  done  a 
Price  Pull  photographic  portrait  is  a  luxury  does 

w  '  not  seem  to  be  kept  before  the  photo¬ 

grapher  so  prominently  as  one  would  imagine.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  very  large  factor 
indeed  when  framing  any  inducement  to  the  public 
to  come  and  be  photographed.  Since  it  is  essentially  a 
luxury,  and  therefore  a  thing  to  be  done  without  when 
money  is  short,  one  would  not  expect  mere  lowness  of  price 
to  be  a  compelling  power  in  attracting  customers.  We 
recollect  not  long  ago  having  this  view  of  the  price  question 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  visiting  an  exhibition  of  arts 
and  crafts  whereat  a  photographer  had  taken  a  stall. 
Among  the  exhibits  of  his  work  appeared  the  announce¬ 
ment  that,  in  the  case  of  all  visitors  to  the  exhibition  who 
came  to  his  studio,  he  would  make  a  reduction1  of  25  per 
cent,  of  his  regular  prices.  In  the  absence  of  some  con¬ 
vincing  reason  why  he  should  choose  to  do  this — and  none 


was  put  forward — we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  £1  and  15s.  would  induce  persons  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  establishment.  To  us  this  particular  price 
inducement  seemed  meaningless,  and  we  think,  too,  that 
in  almost  every  case  more  is  to  be  made  by  insisting  on 
quality  in  such  articles  of  luxury  as  photographs  than  on 
their  cheapness. 

*  *  * 


The  ingenious  plan  of  illuminating  print- 
both  from  the  front  and  back  adopted  bv 
the  Platinotype  Company  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Canterbury  lends  itself,  as  we 
suggested  at  the  time,  to  window  display 
A  variation  of  the  same  idea  suggested  I 
to  us  by  a  correspondent  may  also  be  worth  mentioning. 
In  place  of  an  actual  paper  print  in  the  frame,  a  piece  of  < 
semi-transparent  paper  may  be  inserted,  and  the  picture] 
projected  from  behind  by  means  of  an  ordinary  optical  orj 
enlarging  lantern.  The  lantern  itself  is  hidden  by  the 
back  frame  of  the  window,  in  which  an  aperture  is  cut  corre-| 
sponding  in  size  with  the  internal  dimensions  of  the  picture 
frame.  The  frame  thus  appears  suspended  in  the  usual 
way,  but  is  shown  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  enclosing, 
a  picture  which  changes  every  now  and  then.  A  suitable,' 
adjustment  of  the  light  in  the  lantern  and  of  those  used  in 
the  window  itself  should  allow  of  the  projected  photo! 
giaph  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  prints  displayed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  We-  offer  the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth! 
to  those  who  may  care  to  spend  some  time  but  very  little! 
money  in  arranging  an  exhibit  which  would  cause  some 
curiosity  among  passers-by. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sometimes  the  recipient  of  letter 
asking  us  to  decide  disputes  between 
master  and  apprentice,  a  duty  which,  i  ■ 
need  hardly  be  said,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  dis 
charge.  There  are,  however,  certain  customs  which  w 
believe  are  generally  recognised,  yet  are  frequently  a  bon 
of  contention  between  those  who  have  taken  an  apprentic 
and  the  latter’s  parents  or  guardians.  Perhaps  the  chie  • 
of  these,  and  one  which  is  not  infrequently  referred  t  > 
us,  is  as  to  whether  the  apprentice  should  be  taugf 
retouching.  We  think  that  if  the  indentures  are  draw 
up  according  to  the  usual  form,  under  which  the  mash 
undertakes  to  teach  his  apprentice  the  “  art,  trade,  or  bu 
ness  of  photography,”  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  retouch! 
should  be  included  in  the  instruction  given,  seeing  th 
this  branch  of  work  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  pc 
traiture  business.  Unless  this,  or  any  other,  part  of  tl 
ordinary  business  of  the  photographer  is  specifically  me: 
tioned  as  excepted  from  the  knowledge  which  the  mash 
covenants  to  teach,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  included  in  it 
nevertheless,  our  advice  to  parents  is  that  they  cause 
be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  indentures  a  list  of  tl 
actual  branches  to  be  taught,  obtaining  advice  in  tl 
matter  from  someone  versed  in  photography.  If  th 
course  were  more  generally  followed,  we  should  hear  le 
of  after-disputes. 

*  *  * 


An  Appren¬ 
ticeship 
Question. 


The 

Enlargement 
of  an  Idea 
in  Window 
Display. 

of  a  novel  kind. 


The  Non-  We  hear  less  than  we  did  of  specime 

8peci>nens  being  retained  by  persons  or  firms 
whom  they  are  submitted  by  those  app 
ing  for  situations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  ha 
on  several  occasions  cautioned  assistants  against  sendi 
specimens  to  box  numbers  at  our  office,  and  no  doubt  tl 
fact  and  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Co.’s  refusal  to  inse 
requests  for  specimens  in  advertisements  appearing  und 
a  box  number  have  reduced  the  evil  to  small  dimensioi 
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4s  in  all  other  human  affairs,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  we  have  had  instances  brought  before  us 
n  which  employers  who  had  been  accused  of  retaining 
specimens  were  doing  so  for  want  of  marks  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs  identifying  them  with  the  applicant.  Some  years 
tgo  we  published  some  hints  to  applicants,  one  or  two 
extracts  from  which  we  may  with  advantage  repeat :  — 

1.  Write  clearly  and  to  the  point.  Answer  all  the  questions 
in  the  advertisement. 

2.  Enclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

3.  If  enclosing  a  portrait  of  self,  let  the  sender’s  name  be 

upon  it. 

4.  In  sending  specimens,  let  stamps  for  return  invariably 
accompany  them,  with  also  a  suitably  addressed  envelope  for 
their  return. 

5.  Let  every  specimen  have  its  owner’s  name  (and,  preferably, 
address)  written  plainly  upon  some  part  of  the  picture  or  mount. 
If  on  the  picture  itself  there  is  little  danger  of  dishonest  persons 
detaining  them. 

*  *  * 


e  facing 

egatives 

Wholesale. 


A  question  which  sometimes  arises  in  the 
practice  of  a  professional  photographer 
is  the  quickest  method  of  treating  a 
atch  of  negatives  which  may  be  passing  out  of  his  posses- 
on  in  such  a  way  that  no  prints  can  afterwards  be  taken 
om  them.  Naturally  such  a  course  is  advisable,  in  order 
lat  the  photographer  may  feel  assured  that  the  negatives 
m  never  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  his  sitters,  and  there¬ 
of  himself.  It  will  be  found  that  the  scratching, 
gh  each  film  with  a  blunt  bradawl  or  similar  tool  is 
o  slow  a  procedure.  A  method  which  may  be  employed 
ry  rapidly  and  serves  in  the  case  of  both  varnished  and 
lvarnished  negatives  is  to  give  each  negative  a  dab  with 
solution  of  aniline-violet  dye  in  methylated  spirit.  The 
re  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  negative  and  permanently 
events  any  after-use  being  made  of  it.  Although  the  law 
the  question  is  very  vague,  yet  we  think  that  every 
lotographer  who  values  his  reputation  should  take  some 
ch  means  as  this  when  getting  rid  of  any  number  of  old 
gatives. 


UNIVERSAL  TRIMMING  SHAPE  FOR  LARGE 
PRINTS. 

a  note  on  print  trimming  in  our  issue  of  August  20,  we 
(scribed  one  way  of  dealing  with  large  prints  when  a  big 
etting  shape  is  not  available.  It  is,  however,  an  easy 
titter  to  make  a  large  cutting  shape  that  will  serve  the 
sue  purpose  more  rapidly  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
amracy.  We  select  a  sheet  of  fairly  thick  ground  glass 
ai  cut  it  to  a  rectangle  the  size  of  the  largest  print  that 
i  to  be  dealt  with.  The  cutting  need  not  be  very  accu- 
ely  done  except  in  regard  to  one  respect — one  of  the 
ir  angles  must  be  a  perfect  right  angle,  while  the  edges 
eting  at  this  angle  must  be  quite  straight.  The  other 
e^es  and  angles  may  be  very  irregular  without  in  any 
v  y  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  shape.  The  next  pro- 
c  ding  is  to  rule  parallel  lines  on  the  ground  surface 
"  h  a  fairly  hard  blacklead  pencil.  One  set  must  be 
r  ed  strictly  parallel  to  one  of  the  prepared  edges,  and 
n  these  lines  must  be  crossed  by  another  set  ruled 
allel  to  the  other  edge.  The  whole  surface  is  thus 
ided  up  into  squares,  the  size  of  which  depends  on 
distance  apart  of  the  parallel  lines.  For  a  small  shape1 
prints  under  whole-plate  in  size  quarter-inch  squares 
most  convenient,  but  for  large  prints  half-inch  or  even 
hli  squares  will  serve.  A  coat  of  varnish  over  the  lines 
u  l  fix  the  blacklead  and  render  the  ground  glass  suffi- 
ciritly  transparent  for  trimming  purposes.  In  use  we  lay 
d  shape  down  on  the  print,  so  that  the  square  corner 
C(  ies  just  where  .one  corner  of  the  print  is  intended  to  be, 


and  we  square  up  the  edges  with  the  lines  of  the  subject 
by  the  aid  of  the  pencil  lines.  When  properly  arranged 
we  trim  two  sides  of  the  print  along  the  prepared  edges, - 
and  then  turn  the  shape  so  that  the  right  angle  comes 
diagonally  opposite  its  first  position.  Next  we  square  up 
the  boundaries  of  the  print  by  arranging  the  shape  so  that 
the  print  edges  previously  cut  are  exactly  parallel  with  the 
nearest  pencil  lines  in  the  shape,  and  two  more  cuts  then 
complete  the  trimming  process,  leaving  us  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  squared  print.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  result  depends  entirely  on  the  truth  of  the 
right  angle  prepared  in  the  shape.  It  is  easier  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  correct  right  angle  than  four  of  them,  therefore 
the  result  produced  with  a  shape  prepared  in  the  way 
described  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  that  we 
can  attain  with  the  ordinary  type  of  shape,  in  which  all 
four  sides  are  used  as  cutting  edges.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  mark  the  one  correct  angle  so  that  in  use  we  may  make 
no  mistake  in  cutting  along  the  wrong  edges.  The  safest, 
precaution  perhaps  is  to  cut  in  a  wavy  fashion  the  two 
edges  that  are  not  to  be  used. 


CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 

One  of  those  old-time  uses  of  photographic  printing  of 
which  profitable  use  may  often  be  made  deserves  to  have 
occasional  attention  called  to  it — we  refer  in  particular  to 
the  employment  of  the  carbon  type  of  photograph  in  the 
decoration  of  screens,  panels,  and  other  objects  of  the 
cabinet-maker’s  or  wood-worker’s  craft.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  ease  with  which  paper  prints  may  be  mounted 
on  such  surfaces  and  preserved  by  means  of  a  coat  of 
varnish,  but  we  have  now  in  mind  the  production  of  a 
much  more  handsome  effect,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood  forms  the  ground  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  For  this  purpose  file  carbon  process  stands  alone 
in  the  ease  and  success  with  which  it  can  be  applied. 
Moreover,  the  pictures  have  the  advantage  that  they  are 
absolutely  permanent,  and,  further,  by  the  method  to  be 
given  they  can  be  dusted,  washed,  cleaned,  and  polished 
like  ordinary  furniture,  without  the  least  fear  of  injury, 
even  after  many  years’  service. 

We  will  first  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  preparation  of 
the  panel  which  is  to  receive  the  picture.  The  wood 
chosen  should  be  one  of  light  colour,  in  which  the  grain  or 
“  figure  ”  is  not  very  pronounced.  Some  kinds  of  satin- 
wood,  birch,  pine,  and  American  white-wood  answer  this 
requirement,  and  in  each  case  the  wood  should  be  free 
from  knots.  The  rough  wood  is  first  carefully  planed  up 
so  that  it  shows  no  traces  of  the  plane.  It  goes  without, 
saying  that  it  should  be  well  seasoned  to  begin  with,  other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  risk  of  its  “  casting  ”  or  warping  after  a 
time  if  subjected  to  great  variations  of  temperature,  or 
possibly  during  the  manipulations.  For  this  reason,  also, 
the  panel  should  not  be  too  thin  :  what  is  known  as  half¬ 
inch  “  stuff,”  before  it  is  planed  up,  is  a  suitable  thickness, 
which  will  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  when  it  is 
finished.  The  board  or  panel  having  been  satisfactorily 
planed  up,  is  next  finely  surfaced  with  glass-paper.  A 
medium-grain  paper,  strained  on  a  small  piece  of  perfectly 
flat  wood,  should  be  used  first,  a  finer  one  afterwards, 
then  finishing  off  with  a  paper  of  the  finest  possible  grade. 
The  glass-paper  should  be  used  in  one  direction  only — that 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  never  crosswise,  as  the  fine 
scratches  made  that  way  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
and  it  is  essential  that  none  of  any  sort  should  be  left. 
After  glass-papering,  the  dust  must  be  wiped  off  and  the 
panel  carefully  examined.  Any  fine  scratches  which  may 
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be  visible  must  be  worked  out  with  the  finest  grade  of 
glass-paper. 

The  surface  having  been  satisfactorily  obtained,  the  next 
thing  is  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood.  This  is  best  done 
with  insoluble  gelatine  similar  to  that  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  single  transfer  paper  in  the  carbon  process.  A 
good  formula  is  as  under:  — 


Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  .  1  oz. 

W  ater  .  25  oz. 

Chrome  alum  (in  2  oz.  water)  .  20  grs. 


Both  solutions  should  be  warmed  to  about  180  deg.  F. 
when  they  are  mixed.  The  mixing  should  be  done  slowly, 
the  alum  solution  "being  added  a  little  at  a  time,  with 
vigorous  stirring.  It  should  be  applied  hot  with  a  soft 
hog-hair  brush.  If  the  wood  is  very  porous,  two,  or  even 
three,  coatings  may  be  necessary.  When  the  coating  is 
dry,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  surface,  as  before,  with  the 
finest-grade  glass-paper :  this  will  get  rid  of  any  marks 
that  may  be  formed  by  the  brush,  for  it  may  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  coating  is  to  fill 
up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  nothing  more.  This  coating, 
being  colourless,  does  not  hide  the  grain  of  the  wood  in 
the  least. 

The  panel  being  prepared,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  a 
carbon  print  in  the  usual  way  on  flexible  support.  The 
colour  of  tissue  should  be  one  that  will  suit  the  tint  of 
the  wood.  As  a  rule,  cold  blacks  should  not  be  selected; 
a  warm  black  or  dark  purple  is  preferable  in  most 
instances.  Bed  chalk  or  sepia  is  very  suitable  for  some 
woods.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  best  suited  for  this 
class  of  work,  almost  any  will  do  ;  they  may  be  portraits, 
landscapes,  figure  studies,  etc.  Subjects  that  will  appeal 
to  many  are  reproductions  of  paintings  by  old  masters. 
Nothing  special  need  be  said  about  the  printing,  except 
that  overprinting  must  certainly  be  avoided ;  in  other 
words,  the  high-lights  must  be  kept  quite  clear  from  tint. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pictures  are  to  appear 
on  a  basis  that  is  not  white,  but  more  or  less  tinted 
according  to  the  wood  employed  ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  tinting  on  the  highest  lights  must  be  detrimental  to 
the  picture. 

A  satisfactory  image  having  been  obtained  on  the  flexible 
support,  it  is  trimmed  to  the  size  and  shape  desired.  This 
should  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  panel,  leaving  a 
suitable  margin  all  round.  This  latter,  however,  should 
not  be  too  wide,  or  it  may  to  an  extent  overpower  the 
picture  itself.  On  this  point  a  little  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect.  We  have  now 
to  transfer  the  carbon  print  from  its  temporary  support  to 
the  panel.  To  do  this  we  require  a  solution  of  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum  similar  to  that  used  for  transferring  the 


carbon  image  to  other  rigid  permanent  supports.  The  fol 
lowing  is  a  suitable  preparation  for  our  present  purpose:  — 


Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  20  oz. 


Chrome  alum  (dissolved  in  2  oz.  water)  ...  12  grs. 

The  temperature  at  the  time  of  mixing  should  not  be  unde 
150deg.  F.  The  mixing  is  done  in  the  way  directed  for  tin 
solution  for  preparing  the  panel.  The  solution  is  thei 
strained  through  a  piece  of  nainsook  ”  or  fine  muslin  ini' 
a  dish  warmed  to  about  140  to  150deg.  F.,  and  all  ai 
bubbles  on  the  surface  skimmed  off  with  a  strip  of  blot 
ting  paper.  The  panel  and  the  picture  are  then  put  int 
the  warm  solution  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  couple  ci 
minutes  or  so.  The  two  are  then  brought  together,  fac j 
to  face,  of  course — taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  becom] 
imprisoned  between  the  two — and  the  print  is  arranged  i 
its  proper  position  on  the  panel.  The  two  in  contact  arj 
then  gently  withdrawn,  squeegeed  together,  and  placed  i 
an  upright  position,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  grain  (j 
the  wood,  to  dry  spontaneously.  Placed  the  other  wan 
there  is  the  possibility  of  the  panel  losing  its  flatness.  Whel 
the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  and  not  before,  the  temporal] 
support  is  stripped  off,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  imaq 
is  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  wood  as  to  seem  part  of  it.  Shou] 
any  trace  of  the  waxing  compound  of  the  flexible  suppo 
be  seen  on  the  picture  it  may  be  cleaned  off  with  a  pledg 
of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  benzole. 

In  its  present  state  the  image  is  analogous  to  one  ( 
paper,  and  is  equally  as  liable  to  suffer  from  abrasion,  an, 
as  a  consequence,  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  our  presej 
purpose.  It  is  therefore  varnished  either  with  mast] 
varnish,  such  as  is  used  for  painting,  or  with  pale  cop 
varnish.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  is  best  suit 
to  wood,  is  more  durable,  and  bears  more  rough  usa 
than  does  the  mastic.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft  hog-bi 
varnish  brush.  Two  coatings  of  the  varnish  may  be  giv 
to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  surface — the  second  aft 
the  first  has  become  thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  Freni 
polishing,  however,  is  preferable  to  varnishing,  as  it  gi’ 
the  picture  a  more  refined  appearance.  For  our  pres'  ; 
purpose  white  polish  should  be  used.  This  is  made  w  l 
bleached  lac  in  place  of  the  ordinary  button  or  orange  1  ■ 
It  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  large  polish  and  varn  i 
manufacturers.  If  the  photographer  is  not  au  fait  w  i 
french  polishing,  he  had  better  hand  over  this  part  f 
the  work  to  a  professional  polisher,  supplying  him  v  l 
the  polish,  because,  as  a  rule,  french  polishers  have  1  3 
or  no  use  for  white  polish.  It  need  not  be  said  that  3 
photographs  can  be  coloured  either  with  oil  or  water  co  jr 
before  they  are  polished  or  varnished,  as  these  operat  s 
will  not  disturb  the  colouring  in  either  case. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  SULPHIDE  TONING. 


The  frequent  failure  of  the  sulphide  toning  process  is  a  subject 
of  such  perennial  correspondence  and  inquiry  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  nature  of  the  degraded  tones  so  often  obtained, 
together  with  a  quantitative  investigation  of  the  deterioration 
of  sulphide  solutions,  seemed  to  be  desirable. 

Th  e  SvilpHuretting  Solution  and  the  Bleach. 

The  sodium  sulphide  used  in  this  investigation  was  the  colour¬ 
less  crystalline  variety  of  commerce.  The  crystals  proved  on 
analysis  to  be  the  hydrate  Na^S.OH^O  with  2.4  per  cent,  of 
adhering  water  of  deliquescence.  The  solution  used  was  ob 
tained  by  dissolving  10  grammes  (roughly  weighed)  of  these 
crystals  in  one  litre  of  water.  On  titration  with  decinormal 
iodine,  the  solution  so  prepared  was  found  to  contain  exactly 


.3  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  Na2S.  This  is  rather  a  dilute  s 
tion,  but  the  dilution  was  purposeful,  the  decomposition 
strong  solutions  being  so  exceedingly  slow.  It  follows  from 
results  of  the  above-mentioned  titration  that  some  33g  gram 
of  the  crystalline  sulphide  must  be  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  w 
to  furnish  a  true  1  per  cent,  solution  of  Na2S,  and  my  exj 
ences  lead  me  to  advise  that  nothing  very  much  more  di 
than  a  true  1  per  cent,  solution  of  Na2S  should  be  usei 
practice. 

The  bleaching  solution  used  had  the  following  compositioi 

Potass,  ferricyanide .  34.8  gms. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  10.8  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  cos. 

I  have  before  pointed  out  that  the  recipe  for  the  bleach  fen 
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,11  the  “B.J.  Almanac”  contains  more  bromide  than  is  neces- 
ary  for  the  reaction  involved,  and  that  this  superfluity  of 
bromide  is  not  only  prodigal,  but  dangerous.  For  the  sub- 
romide  of  silver  constituting  the  material  of  the  bleached 
mage  is  soluble  in  ammonium  bromide,  and  any  excess  thereof 
3  apt  on  occasions  of  prolonged  bleaching  to  discharge  delicate 
etail  from  the  picture.  The  above  specified  bleaching  solu- 
ion,  if  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark,  may  be 
sed  over  and  over  again  to  complete  exhaustion.  It  has  been 
aid  that  the  solution  deteriorates  on  frequent  use  by  the  de- 
elopment  in  it  of  potassium  cyanide  as  a  decomposition  product, 
can  find  no  support  for  such  a  statement.  A  bleaching  solu- 
ion  which  has  been  in  repeated  use  since  last  September  did 
ot  contain  a  trace  of  cyanide,  and,  moreover,  gave  tones  indis- 
inguishable  from  those  given  by  a  freshly  made  up  solution, 
a  testing  the  bleach  for  cyanide,  it  was  acidulated 
ith  tartaric  acid,  the  acidified  solution  extracted  with  ether, 
le  etherial  solution  extracted  with  caustic  soda  solution, 
ad  this  latter  solution  tested  for  cyanide  by  means  of 
le  Prussian  blue  reaction.  No  Prussian  blue  was  formed, 
lough  it  was  formed  in  a  control  experiment  conducted  con- 
lrrently  in  which  a  trace  of  cyanide  was  purposely  added  to 
le  bleach. 

And  here  I  may  mention  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
le  practice  of  sulphide  toning  that  seems  hitherto  to  have 
sen  overlooked.  It  has  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  washing 
'ter  bleaching.  There  appears  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that,  in 
meral,  washing  cannot  be  overdone.  This  is  by  no  means 
ways  true.  Long  washing  after  bleaching  leads,  at  an^  rate 
hen  weak  sulphuretting  solutions  are  in  vogue,  to  poor  tones, 
ideed,  so  degrading  an  effect  on  the  final  tone  has  a  protracted 
ashing  after  bleaching  that  a  great  number  of  comparative 
ning  trials  made  before  I  recognised  the  deteriorating  effects 
long  washing  had  to  be  repeated,  the  time  of  washing  being 
;pt  constant,  and  not  protracted  at  that.  Excellent  warm 
nes  are,  in  fact,  obtained  when  the  merely  rinsed  bleached 
int  is  plunged  directly  into  the  sulphide  bath.  The  only 
•jection  to  such  procedure  is  that  the  sulphide  solution  must 
thrown  away  after  use.  Several  other  instances  might  be 
Iduced  of  the  heresy  that  washing  is  universally  a  virtuous 
oration  which  cannot  be  over-indulged  in  to  detriment, 
Mention  has  recently  been  drawn  in  these  columns  to  the 
jurious  effects  of  protracted  washing  in  the  chromium  in- 
usification  process.  I,  and  probably  others,  have  noted  the 
me  baneful  influence  in  the  case  of  mercurial  intensification, 
d  hundreds  of  the  lantern  slides  of  my  salad  days  came  to 
itimely  ends  in  the  lantern — the  pock-marked  victims*  of 
pererogatory  ablutions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  injurious  effects  of  long  washing 
•  s  in  evidence  only  when  using  dilute  sulphuretting  solutions 
lose  sulphide  content  has  fallen  to  about  \  per  cent.  If 
ie  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  sulphide  are  employed,  the  duration 
1  the  wash  has  no  influence  on  the  tone  finally  obtained.  If 
TV  dilute  ( e.g .,  .04  per  cent.)  solutions  of  sulphide  are  in  use, 
"pi,  again,  the  duration  of  the  washing  is  immaterial,  for 
th  these  extremely  attenuated  solutions  the  tones  are  in  any 
<3e  poor. 

This  peculiar  and  unexpected  result  (viz.,  that  the  duration 

<  the  wash  following  bleaching  is  of  importance  only  in  the 

of  sulphide  solutions  of  intermediate  strengths)  Avas  con- 
itned  by  repeated  trials.  Since  a  short  washing  is  never  in- 
J'ious,  and  since  under  certain  conditions  a  long  washing  is 
i  urious,  the  recommendation  to  habitually  curtail  the  washing 
Jiuld  be  acted  on  both  on  the  score  of  economy  in  time  and 

<  tainty  of  satisfactory  issue. 

throughout  the  investigation  comparative  toning  tests  were 
fide  on  machine-printed  bromides  of  the  same  subject.  These 
Ints  were  of  such  uniformity  as  to  render  comparisons  un- 
c  livocal.  For  an  unlimited  supply  of  these  prints  I  must  ex¬ 


press  my  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Butcher,  Curnow,  and  Co., 
of  Blackheath. 

The  Prod  \jcts  of  Decomposition  of  Dilute 
SulpKide  Solutions. 

The  possible  products  of  decomposition  of  sodium  sulphide 
solutions  are  sodium  salts  of  thiosulphuric  and  the  thionie 
acids,  caustic  soda,  sulphur,  and  polysulphides  of  sodium. 

In  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide  kept  bottled  in  the  dark 
and  of  such  concentrations  as  this  investigation  concerns  itself 
with,  the  equation  of  decomposition  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
simple  one.  The  only  decomposition  products  formed  under 
these  conditions  are  sodium  thiosulphate  (“  hypo  ”)  and  caustic 
soda.  The  decomposition  is  quantitatively  expressed  in  the 
equation 

2Na2S  -f-  202  +  H20  =  2NaOII  +  Na.2S20;,. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  caustic  soda  resulting  from  this 
primary  reaction  is,  however,  transformed  into  sodium  carbonate 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  When  decomposition  is  com¬ 
plete  there  is  no  residue  insoluble  in  acids,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  free  sulphur  were  formed  ;  nor  is  the  solution  at  any  phase 
of  its  decomposition  coloured  greenish-yellow,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  polysulphides  of  sodium  were  formed. 

A  full  account  of  the  analytical  details  and  the  calculations 
founded  thereon  which  established  the  above  equation  of  de¬ 
composition  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  a  photographic 
journal.  Let  it  suffice  here  merely  to  state,  broadly  and  com¬ 
fortably,  the  scheme  of  analysis  adopted.  The  combined 
amounts  of  undecomposed  sulphide  and  of  hypo  present  at  any 
time  was  determined  by  acidifying  a  measured  volume  of  the 
solution  with  acetic  acid  and  titrating  with  deci-normal  iodine 
solution.  The  sulphide  was  removed  fi*om  another  measured 
volume  of  the  solution  by  shaking  vigorously  with  repeated 
additions  of  bright  copper  turnings  till  the  filtrate  showed  no 
change  of  colour  with  lead  hydroxide  dissolved  in  soda — by 
far  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  tests  for  the  presence  of  soluble 
sulphide.  A  measured  volume  of  the  sulphide-free  filtrate 
thus  obtained  was  titrated  with  acid  ;  the  result  gave  the  Xa20 
present  as  NaOH,  Na2C03  and  Na2S.  Another  measured  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphide- free  filtrate  was  boiled  with  barium  chloride 
solution,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  the  precipitate  <  f 
barium  carbonate  allowed  to  settle.  An  aliquot  portion  of  the 
supernatant  clear  liquid  titrated  with  standard  acid  gave  the 
alkali  present  as  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide,  so  that 
this  titration  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  the 
previous  acid  titration  permitted  of  the  calculation  of  the 
alkali  present  as  carbonate.  The  neutral  solution  thus  ob¬ 
tained  was  titrated  with  deci-normal  iodine,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  hypo  present.  Seeing  that  the  amount  of 
hypo  and  sodium  sulphide  was  furnished  by  the  first  iodine 
titration,  the  amount  of  sulphide  still  remaining  undecomp-  'sed 
as  well  as  the  caustic  soda  resulting  from  the  sulphide  dermn- 
posed  could  be  found  by  subtraction. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  decomposition  proceeds  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  equation  given,  then  the  disappearance  of  every 
two  molecular  weights  in  grammes  of  sodium  sulphide  (156 
grammes)  must  involve  the  appearance  of  one  molecular  weight 
in  grammes  of  hypo  (158  grammes)  and  two  molecular  weights 
in  grammes  of  alkali,  reckoned  as  caustic  soda  (80  grammes). 
This  relationship  or  proportionality  was  established  by  the 
analyses  just  outlined. 

Analyses  of  solutions  of  sulphide  which  had  been  exposed  to 
bright  light  or  had  been  aerated  (see  post )  showed,  as  would 
naturally  be  anticipated,  a  defalcation  in  the  amount  of  hypo 
demanded  by  the  equation — the  hypo  itself  having  suffered 
a  decomposition  due  to  the  insolation  or  aeration.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  insolated  and  aerated  solutions  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate  gives  no  precipitate  till  the  solution  is  boiled,  thus 
proving  that  in  these  cases  the  alkali  is  no  longer  present  in 
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the  form  of  caustic  soda  and  the  normal  carbonate,  but  in  the 
form  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

The  Rat©  of  Decomposition  of  SvilpRide  Solutions 
Under  "Varied  Conditions. 

A  .3  per  cent,  sulphide  solution  was  divided  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  One  portion,  A,  contained  in  an  uncovered  glass  cylinder 
was  exposed  out  of  doors  during  a  run  of  exceptionally  bright 
sunny  weather.  Another  portion,  B,  whch  was  protected 
from  light,  had  air  aspirated  through  it  by  a  filter  pump. 
The  third  portion,  C,  was  kept  in  a  bottle — thickly  swathed 
in  brown  paper — in  a  cupboard.  Toning  tests  of  the 
three  portions  were  made  daily,  and  analyses  of  the  solutions 
were  made  when  the  results  of  the  toning  tests  seemed  to 
demand  them. 

When  15  days  old  the  tones  given  by  A  showed  manifest 
signs  of  degradation,  the  warm  purplish  sepia  of  normal  sul¬ 
phide  toning  giving  place  to  a  cold  sepia  very  similar  in  hue  to 
the  pigment  made  from  beech-wood  and  known  to  water 
colourists  as  “bistre.”  A  day  later  the  bistre  tones  gave 
place  to  raw  yellow  browns.  At  this  stage  the  solution  con¬ 
tained  .047  per  cent,  sodium  sulphide  and  .158  per  cent.  hypo. 
When  18  days  old  A  ceased  to  tone  altogether  ;  the  substance 
of  the  bleached  image  was  first  dissolved  out  of  the  gelatine 
by  the  hypo  now  present  to  the  extent  of  .174  per  cent.,  and 
then  thrown  down  as  a  reddish  brown  precipitate  by  the  re¬ 
maining  traces  of  still  undecomposed  sulphide,  which  amounted 
to  .016  per  cent.  A  faint  indication  of  the  original  picture, 
however,  still  remained  on  the  paper,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  residual  image  is  none  other  than  the  so-called 
residual  image  of  primary  development.  It  is  identical  in 
strength  and  appearance  with  the  image  which  remains  when 
the  silver  of  primary  development  is  dissolved  from  an  untoned 
bromide  print  by  persulphate,  also  with  the  image  which  sur¬ 
vives  when  a  bleached  bromide  print  is  treated  with  'hypo. 

The  aerated  solution  B  began  to  show  manifest  signs  of  its 
deterioration  on  the  11th  day  ;  the  tones  given  from  the  11th 
to  the  14th  day  being  bistre  instead  of  a  warm  purplish 
sepia.  On  the  15th  day,  when  the  solution  contained  .016  per 
cent,  sulphide  and  .1  per  cent,  hypo,  there  was  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  bleached  image,  and  the  final  tone  was  khaki  coloured 
in  the  shadows  and  dirty  yellow  in  the  high-lights.  On  the  16th 
day  the  last  truce  of  sulphide  had  disappeared  and  the  bleached 
image  dissolved  away  in  the  hypo  (now  present  to  the  extent  of 
.11  per  cent.),  leaving  only  the  residual  image  of  development. 

The  bottled  solution  C  retained  good  toning  power  for  weeks 
after  the  solution  A  and  B  had  completely  decomposed. 

It  would  appear  then  from  these  observations,  as  I  think 
would  generally  be  anticipated,  that  both  aeration  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  decomposition  of 
sulphide  solutions  ;  aeration,  however,  being  a  more  powerful 
accelerator  than  insolation.  Another  set  of  observations  proved 
that  the  instability  of  sulphide  solutions  increases  with  the 
temperature.  The  solution  A,  as  we  have  seen,  took  18  days 
to  decompose  ;  another  solution  of  slightly  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  and  exposed  during  a  run  of  much  hotter  weather  had 
completely  decomposed  in  8  days. 

It  will  be  convenient  and  conducive  to  brevity,  if  we  here 
make  a  classification  of  the  successive  phases  of  tonal  degrada¬ 
tion  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  bistre  phase — the  toned  image  becoming  progres¬ 
sively  colder  and  rawer. 

(2)  The  ochreous  phase — the  image  getting  progressively 
lighter  and  often  showing  metallic  glance  in  the  shadows. 

(3)  The  phase  of  incipient  solution  of  the  bleached  image 
with  re-precipation  in  the  sulphuretting  solution,  a  faint 
yellow  image  remaining  in  the  gelatine. 

(4)  The  phase  of  complete  solution  of  the  bleached  image, 
leaving  only  the  residual  image  of  development  in  the 
gelatine. 


The  question  now  presented  itself: — Is  the  ratio  liypo  :  bi 
phide,  necessary  to  bring  about  any  snecified  one  of  tin- 
phases,  constant;  or  is  the  ratio  a  function  of  the  particul 
concentration  of  the  sulphide  solution  used  ? 

A  long  series  of  experiments,  involving  sulphide  solutions 
all  concentrations  from  2.5  per  cent,  to  .05  per  cent.,  prov- 
that  the  ratio  is  not  constant  but  rises  in  value  with  the  streng 
of  the  sulphide.  A  few  illustrative  instances  are  quoted  at  ra 
dom  from  my  notes.  The  ratio  hypo  :  sulphide  which  must  ' 
reached  to  bring  on  phase  (1)  is  about  8  :  5  for  1.5  per  cer. 
sulphide,  but  only  2  :  5  for  1  per  cent,  sulphide.  Again,  tl 
ratio  for  phase  (3)  was  8  :  1  in  the  case  of  a  1  per  cent.  sulphi< 
solution,  and  only  4  :  1  for  a  solution  of  .05  per  cent,  conce 
tration.  With  the  2.5  per  cent,  sulphide,  phase  (3)  was  nev- 
realised,  although  the  ratio  hypo-sulphide  was  made  very  Ian 
In  all  these  experiments  hypo  of  known  strength  was  added  | 
freshly  prepared  sulphide  solutions — the  mixtures,  of  cours 
simulating  stale  sulphide  solutions. 

A  very  curious,  and  to  me  inscrutable,  fact  was  noticed  win, 
working  with  the  2.5  per  cent,  sulphide  solution.  Such  a  soli 
tion  (which,  be  it  said,  is  far  too  concentrated  for  general  uj 
in  toning)  gives  poor  brown  tones,  not  to  mention  blisters.  T 
curious  fact  is  that  the  addition  of  hypo  to  such  strong  si 
phide  solutions  up  to  a  certain  limit,  instead  of  degrading  t 
tone,  improves  it,  rendering  it  warmer  and  more  purple.  T 
limit  of  betterment  is  reached  when  the  ratio  hypo  :  sulphii 
is  about  1  :  1^  ;  if  this  limit  be  exceeded  there  is  progressi 
but  slow  degradation.  Though  the  observation  has  no  sigm 
cance  for  the  practice  of  sulphide-toning,  yet  it  seems  desirak 
to  put  on  record  a  case  where  contamination  with  that  hete  non 
of  the  dark-room,  hypo,  is  found  to  be  not  only  not  banefij 
but  positively  beneficent. 

Attempted  Explanation  of  the  "Vagaries 
of  Sxilphida-Xoning. 

The  fact  that  such  different  sulphuretting  agents  as  sodii 
sulphide,  sodium  sulphydrate,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  . 
furnish  identity  of  tone  under  comparable  conditions  at  orj 
suggests  the  application  of  the  theory  of  ionic  dissociation  to  o 
problem.  There  is,  too,  another  very  important  fact  that  ch 
lenges  attention  in  this  connection — the  fact  that  very  dill 
solutions  of  sodium  sulphide,  even  when  quite  fresh  and  the 
fore  hypo-free,  give  cold  bistre  tones  in  strong  contrast  with  t 
warm  sepias  of  normal  toning. 

If  a  bleached  print  is  placed  in,  say,  a  .002  per  cent,  s 
phide  solution  it  tones  very  slowly  to  a  light  brown.  I 
toning  in  such  a  dilute  solution  may  demand  hours  instead  ; 
seconds  for  completion,  and  a  large  volume  of  solution  m 
be  used  to  ensure  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  sulphide  pres  ■ 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  sulphurise  the  bleached  ima  j 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  a  most  important  point,  the  tone 
a  print  so  obtained  is  not  improved  by  subsequently  treati ; 
it  with  a  strong  sulphide  solution — indeed,  it  is  not  chan° 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  such  treatment. 

Sodium  sulphide  in  solution  dissociates  into  Na*  and 
ions.  But  the  S77  ions  interact  with  water  producing  SH7  a 
OH'  ions,  thus 

-  S"  +  OH2  =  SH'  +  OH' 

so  that  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide  (as  also  sodium  sulphydra 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  present  us  with  complex  equilib  i 
implicating  in  all  three  cases  the  ions  of  Na,  S,  SH,  and  0 
Though  the  S77  ions  are  probably  present  only  in  very  sm  i 
quantity,  yet  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  substam  * 
named,  used  in  solutions  of  ordinary  laboratory  strength,  if 
due  entirely  to  the  S77  ions.  For  immediately  any  S77  n* 
are  removed  from  the  equilibrium  by  the  chemical  change  i 
progress,  the  SH/  and  OH7  interact  to  produce  a  fresh  supp  ■ 
May  we  not  plausibly  assume  that  in  very  dilute  solutions 
sulphide  the  stable  SH7  ions  alone  persist — practically  all  k 
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istable  S"  ions  having  been  hydrolysed?  In  accordance  with 
is  assumption  we  would  attribute  to  the  action  of  S;/  ions  the 
lrplish  sepia  tones  given  by  fresh  sulphide  solutions  of  mode- 
,te  concentration,  while  the  colder  brown  tones  given  by  very 
lute  solutions  would  be  attributable  to  the  interaction  of  the 
ft/  ion  with  the  bleached  image,  the  compound  formed  being 
stable  as  to  resist  any  subsequent  change  from  the  S/;  ions 
ten  placed  in  stronger  sulphide  solutions. 

The  role  played  by  the  hypo  of  decomposition  in  stale  sul- 
lide  solutions  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows. 

When  present  in  relatively  small  proportions  the  hypo  influ¬ 
xes  the  ionic  equilibrium  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish 
e  concentration  of  the  S7  ions  relatively  to  that  of  the  SH; 
ns — thus  producing  tones  indistinguishable  from  those  ob- 
ined  by  the  use  of  very  dilute  but  uncontaminated  sulphide. 

;  the  proportion  of  hypo  to  sulphide  increases,  a  race  ensues 
tween  two  rival  reactions.  In  virtue  of  its  concentration  the 
rpo  now  diffuses  into  the  gelatine  film  more  quickly  than  the 
lphide  ;  the  bleached  image  is  dissolved  by  the  hypo  before  1 
e  S"  or  SH'  ions  have  had  time  to  reach  and  directly  attack 
By  the  time  the  S;/  and  SH7  ions  have  penetrated  the  film 
ey  find  the  film  occupied,  not  by  a  solid  sub-bromide  of  silver, 
t  by  a  solution  of  Na  Ag  S2  03,  and  its  ions  Na®,  Ag  S2  03' . 
le  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  S/r  and  SH7  ions  with  the 
•  mplex  ion  Ag  S2  03'  in  the  presence  of  a  colloid  such  as  gela- 
le  is  a  colloidal  solution,  which  stains  the  gelatine  yellow. 
?nce  the  so-called  ochreous  phase.  If,  in  vitro,  dilute  sul- 
ide  (g  per  cent.)  be  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  bromide  in 
.po — the  hypo  :  sulphide  ratio  being  adjusted  to  about  7  :  1 
•a  yellow  solution  is  first  formed,  but  this  soon  becomes 
■<  our  less,  depositing  a  brown  precipitate.  If,  however,  gela- 
ie  is  present,  the  yellow  solution  is  permanent. 

When,  owing  to  prolonged  decomposition,  the  proportion  of 
Ipo  present  rises  still  higher,  it  diffuses  into  the  film,  dissolves 
b  bromide  of  silver  and  the  solution  of  Na  Ag  S2  O3  diffuses 
<t  again  before  the  attenuated  sulphide  has  had  time  to  come 
i;o  action.  "When  the  sulphide  does  react  it  is  with  the 
i  Ag  S2  05,  which  has  emerged  from  the  film  ;  away  from  the 
]  Training  influence  of  the  gelatine  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
8  phide  as  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which  appears,  as  it 
'vce,  to  effloresce  up  out  of  the  image  if  the  dish  is  kept  steady, 

H  is  at  once  disseminated  through  the  liquid  when  the  dish  is 
1  ked,  or  the  surface  of  the  print  wiped  with  cotton  wool.  The 
c!y  remnant  in  the  gelatine  of  the  original  image  is  now  the  j 
fnt  residual  image  of  primary  development, 
here  is  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  toning  produced  by  stale  j 


sulphide  that  deserves  mention.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
degradation  of  tone  is  very  generally  confined  to  the  heavier 
shadows  while  the  high-lights  still  continue  to  tone  normally. 
This  double-toning  can,  I  believe,  be  attributed  to  purely  physi¬ 
cal  causes  involving  relative  rates  of  diffusion  and  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  two  reactions  between  the  bleached  image  and 
the  sulphide  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bleached  image  and  the 
hypo  on  the  other.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  assume  that  the 
hypo  diffuses  more  rapidly  than  the  sulphide,  and  that  the 
velocity  of  the  sulphide  reaction  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
hypo  reaction,  then  double-toning  of  just  such  a  character  as 
is  in  evidence  must  result. 

Summary  of  Result*  Affecting  Practice. 

1.  The  bleaching  solution — which  should  be  kept  low  in 
bromide — can  be  used  to  exhaustion  without  affecting  tonal 
values. 

2.  The  wash  after  bleaching  should  be  of  short  duration. 

3.  The  sulphide  solution  should  not  have  a  much  lower  con 
centration  than  1  per  cent,  anhydrous  sulphide.  (About  33 
grammes  of  the  hydrated  crystals  per  litre  of  water  will  give 
an  approximately  1  per  cent,  solution.)  Though  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  solutions  of  this  strength  is  very  slow  when  they  are  kept 
well  corked  and  in  darkness,  yet  if  absolute  constancy  of  tone 
is  essential  it  is  necessary  to  use  freshly  made  solution. 

5.  The  presence  of  hypo  in  the  bleaching  bath  (the  limiting 
amount  depending  on  the  percentage  of  sodium  sulphide  pre¬ 
sent)  is,  of  course,  fatal.  A  considerable  amount  of  hypo  may 
be  present  in  the  sulphuretting  bath,  with  either  no  effect  at 
all  on  the  resulting  tone,  or  no  more  disastrous  effect  than 
the  production  of  cold  brown  tones  in  the  place  of  warm  purplish 
sepia  ones. 

6.  The  polysulphides  of  sodium  (made  by  boiling  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  solution  with  sulphur)  give  colder  tones  than  the  mono¬ 
sulphide,  and  the  solutions  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  Yellow 
“  sulphide  of  ammonium,”  so-called,  also  gives  colder  tones  than 
sulphide  of  sodium. 

7.  There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  method  of  betterincr  a 
sulphide-toning  failure  by  any  process  of  re-bleaching  and  re 
sulphuretting.  The  only  procedure  with  a  failure  is  ruthlessly 
to  scrap  it,  and  begin  de  novo  using  a  freshly  made  sulphide  solu¬ 
tion. 

8.  For  bringing  out  blocked  up  detail  in  the  lieav}-  shadows 

of  toned  prints  I  have  met  with  no  better  specific  than  “  lustra- 
line.”  It  is  advisable  to  heat  the  print  before  a  gas  fire  after 
waxing  it.  Douglas  Caknegie. 


SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  OF  TONING  C.C.  PRINTS 
WITH  GOLD  AND  PLATINUM. 


[In  the  following  article,  which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
f  first  a  platinum  toning  bath,  followed  by  brief  gold  toning  in  a 
ming  that  the  gold  bath  may  be  used  repeatedly,  whilst  the 
rints.  of  black  tone.] 

^  making  prints  of  black  tone  on  matt  collodion  paper  it  is 
essary  after  the  first  thorough  washing  to  tone  in  a  bath  of 
g  1  and  borax,  then  in  a  platinum  bath,  and,  finally,  after  a 


^  es  of  further  washings  to  fix  the  prints  in  a  bath  of  hypo, 
s  combined  gold  and  platinum  toning  is  a  necessity,  since 


gold  bath  alone  will  give  only  bluish  tones,  whilst  platinum 
le  gives  only  prints  of  brownish  colour.  A  pure  black  tone 
11  my  case  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
T  two  baths  must  each  be  allowed  to  act  for  a  given  time,  and 
k  long  immersion  of  the  prints  in  the  gold  bath  will  lead  to 
k  cold  a  tone,  whilst  too  short  an  immersion  has  the  opposite 

<4t.  .* 


‘  Photograpliische  Rundschau,”  the  writer  recommends  the  me 
combined  bath.  It  is  claimed  for  this  form  of  gold-platinum 
process  is  quite  equal  to  the  usual  moth 

Although  the  combined  gold  and  platinum  toning  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  by  professional  photographers,  amateurs  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglect  it,  the  cause  no  doubt  being  the  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  manipulation  and  the  fact  that  the  gold  bath  must  be 
specially  prepared,  and  is,  therefore,  not  suitable  f>  1  tieatimz 
only  a  few  prints  at  a  time. 

Platinum-  followed  by  Gold-toning. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  “Wiener  Mitteilungen,”  1909.  p. 
73.  there  is  a  note  by  Alois  Ulrich  recommending  the  use  of  a 
platinum  toning  bath  with  self-toning  collodion  paper.  But  the 
writer  there  records  his  experience  that  this  method  does  not 
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lead  to  any  new  variety  of  tone,  whilst  it  does  not  simplify  or 
facilitate  the  production  of  familiar  tones.  Attention  may, 
therefore,  be  asked  for  the  following  description  of  a  method 
in  which  the  prints  after  the  preliminary  washing  are  toned 
first  in  a  platinum  bath,  then  washed,  and  then  gold-toned  in  a 
bath  of  the  combined  type.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  black 
tone  the  ordinary  combined  bath  should  not  be  used.  Although 
in  the  case  of  many  a  short  immersion  in  the  bath  will  give  a 
very  good  tone,  this  latter,  on  longer  immersion,  will  often  pass 
into  a  disagreeable  tone  of  bluish-grey.  If  the  prints  are  re¬ 
moved  immediately  after  the  desired  tone  has  been  reached,  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  require  to  be  placed  in  a  fixing 
bath,  since  immersion  in  the  toning  bath  has  not  been  long 
enough  to  complete  also  this  part  of  the  process.  If,  however, 
a  separate  toning  has  to  be  employed  the  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  compared  with  the  usual  one  ceases  to  be  appreciable,  since 
it  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  the  combined  bath  possesses 
better  keeping  properties  than  that  made  up  with  borax. 

A  Slew -toning  Combined  Bath. 

In  compounding  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  comparative  slow  toning,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  sulphur  toning  taking 
place.  As  the  present  writer  has  previously  ascertained  by  a 
considerable  number  of  trials  that  the  well-known  gold  fixing 
salts  of  the  Bayer  Co.  give  rise  to  no  sulphur  toning  whatever, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  an  amount  quite  inappreciable,  and  as  he 
has  further  found  that  prints  toned  in  the  Bayer  combined  bath 
have  proved  highly  permanent,  this  brand  of  toning  bath  was 
used  for  the  gold  toning  now  used  in  the  method  described.  The 
contents  of  a  small  carton  of  the  Bayer  toning  and  fixing  salt 
(50  gms.)  were  mixed  with  50  gms.  of  hypo,  and  the  mixture  dis¬ 
solved  in  750  ccs.  of  water.  In  this  bath  the  prints  which  had 
been  platinum  toned  underwent  gold  toning  sufficiently  slowly  to 
allow  of  their  being  thoroughly  fixed  as  well  as  toned.  The 
whole  process,  therefore,  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  opera¬ 
tions  :  — 

1.  The  collodion  prints  are  made  a  little  deeper  than  usual. 
The  degree  of  over-printing  varies  with  the  different  brands, 
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but  is  soon  found  with  some  little  practice.  The  film  side  o 
the  paper  should  never  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  since  th 
least  impression  will  show  as  a  marking  on  the  print. 

2.  The  prints  are  placed  separately,  film  side  down,  in  a  dis 
containing  pure  water.  From  this  they  are  taken  out  sept 
rately  and  placed  in  a  second  dish  of  water,  and  changed  ove 
and  over  in  this  way  for  at  least  six  times  within  eight  to  te 
minutes. 

3.  After  well  washing  in  this  way  they  are  transferred  to  th, 
platinum  toning  bath  composed  as  follows  :  — 


Potass  chloroplatinite  .  1  grn. 

Phosphoric  acid  .  10  eon. 

Water,  distilled  .  1.000  ccs. 


Here  they  are  kept  in  movement  until  they  have  reached 
dark  brown  colour,  only  perfectly  clean  glass  or  porcelain  dish< 
being  used  in  the  process. 

4.  After  removal  from  the  platinum  bath  the  prints  are  agai 
well  washed  by  the  method  already  described  under  2,  at  lea 
five  changes  being  given. 

5.  The  prints  are  now  placed  in  the  combined  gold  toninl 
and  fixing  bath,  made  up  as  follows:  — 


Gold  toning  and  fixing  salt,  Bayer  .  50  gms. 

Hypo  .  50  gms.  i 

Water  .  750  ccs. 


In  this  bath  they  remain  for  at  least  eight  minutes,  durir 
which  time  they  attain  a  pure  black  tone. 

6.  The  prints  are  given  a  washing  of  at  least  one  hour,  chan ! 
ing  over  into  clean  water  at  least  ten  times,  or  they  are  place 
in  running  water  to  wash  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  pure  black  tone  depends  chiefly  on  the  time  of  use  ! 
the  platinum  and  combined  bath,  and  the  exact  point  at  whic 
to  remove  prints  is  soon  learnt.  It  is  advisable  to  adhere  to 
given  brand  of  paper,  since  commercial  varieties  of  collodiu 
paper  differ  somewhat  in  their  properties.  Compared  with  f 
customary  method  of  toning  with  gold  and  platinum,  the  proce 
has  the  advantage  that  one  bath  less  is  necessary,  and  that  t 
gold  solution  does  not  need  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as 
has  been  used.  Hr.  G.  Hatjberrisser. 


PROCESSES  OF  CATATYPE  PRINTING. 


n. 


[Although  little  is  heard  of  the  commercial  development  of  the  catatype  process  invented  some  eight  years  ago  by  Professi 
Ostwald  and  Hr.  O.  Gros,  there  is  still  evidence  that  these  methods  of  preparing  prints  from  negatives  without  exposu 
to  light  are  engaging  attention  from  experimenters,  and,  therefore,  the  very  useful  review  of  catatype  methods,  written  by  D 
E.  Stenger  in  the  work  recently  published  by  Knapp,  entitled  “  Moderne  Photographische  Kopierverfahren,”  may  be  tran 
lated  in  an  abridged  form  as  showing  the  principle  of  the  method  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  bringing  it  to  the  commerch 


stage. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

Ix  preparing  prints  by  the  manganese  process  the  active  agent 
is  the  invisible  image  consisting  of  “  Perisol  ”  in  the  paper 
of  the  negative.  This  positive  image  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
formed  by  treatment  of  the  negative  is  transferred  to  the  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  “manganese”  positive  paper  manufactured  by 
the  N.P.G.  This  paper  is  laid  film  to  film  in  a  printing  frame 
with  the  paper  negative,  and  pressed  for  one  or  two  minutes 
between  a  glass  plate  and  the  back  of  the  frame.  The  positive 
paper  is  then  given  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  special  pre¬ 
paration,  the  image  appearing  at  once.  The  developer  in  this 
case  is  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  has  diffused  into  the  posi¬ 
tive  paper  and  has  converted  the  soluble  manganese  salt  into 
soluble  compound  of  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  This  body 
is  precipitated  as  a  brown  manganese  picture.  The  paper  is 
then  freed  as  rapidly  and  uniformly  as  possible  from  the  man¬ 
ganese  solution. 

If  the  time  of  contact  between  the  negative  and  positive  paper 


has  been  correct,  the  development  will  be  finished  within 
minute.  During  development  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  pa} 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  in  order  to  remove  particles  of  d 
and  airbells.  Dr.  Gros,  in  his  English  patent  of  J une  22,  1£ 
(Eder’s  “Jahrbuch,”  1905,  page  453),  gave  the  following  so 
tion  as  suitable  for  the  development  of  manganese  catatj 


prints  :  — 

Manganese  sulphite  solution,  25  per  cent .  1  Pal^ 

Ammonium  chloride,  saturated  solution .  3  parts 

Ammonia,  concentrated  . . .  ^  Par^ 


The  prepared  salt,  made  up  by  the  N.P.G.,  and  requirh 
only  the  addition  of  ammonia,  proves  better  in  practice  tin 
that  prepared  as  above.  Development  is  continued  until  su- 
cient  vigour  is  obtained,  and  the  print  is  then  transferred  b  ’ 
a  clearing  bath,  where  it  remains  until  the  reddish-brown  cob- 
has  become  completely  yellowish-brown.  The  clearing  solutn 
instantly  checks  development.  It  is  made  by  addition  of  6 
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1  ccs.  strong  acetic  acid  to  1,000  ccs.  of  water.  Tlie  print  is 
hen  well  gone  over  with  cotton  wool  under  a  stream  of  water, 
cashed  for  a  short  time  and  dried.  If  the  tone  is  thought  to  be 
lot  satisfactory,  a  toning  process  can  be  applied. 


deducing  the  Activity  of  the  Platinum  Negative, 

So  far  the  preparation  of  manganese  prints  has  been  described 
is  following  ail  almost  automatic  process,  but  it  frequently 
Lappens  that  the  platinised  negative  will  not  immediately  give 
satisfactory  print,  but  requires  a  certain  amount  of  restraint 
r  better  “gradation”  in  its  manipulation.  In  other  words, 
he  catalysing  power  of  the  platinum  may  be  so  great  that  it 
aust  be  reduced,  otherwise  the  prints  obtained  will  be  of  ex- 
essively  hard  character.  This  excess  of  activity  in  the  plati- 
uni  image  may  be  diminished  by  means  of  suitable  substances, 
mixture  of  which  is  prepared  by  the  N.P.G.  as  a  so-called 
gradating”  bath.  The  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  per- 
xide  in  the  negative  film  then  takes  place  more  slowly,  so  that 
ime  is  given  for  undecomposed  “Perisol”  to  transfer  itself 
com  the  negative  to  the  positive.  At  the  same  time  the  scale 
f  the  gradation  is  prolonged  ;  in  other  words,  a  softer  print 
;  produced.  The  special  preparation  is  intended  for  negatives 
f  extra  vigour.  For  soft  negatives  the  “gradating”  solution 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Not  only 
le  character  of  the  negative,  but  also  the  kind  of  print  re- 
uirecl  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  using  the  “  graclat- 
ig”  mixture.  If  in  development  the  print  appears  in  weak 
itline  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  undiluted  “  gradator.  ”  If 
le  print,  however,  appears  too  hard  the  solution  is  diluted  as 
love  directed  with  alcohol.  In  .this  bath  the  platinum  nega- 
ve  remains  until  it  is  seen,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  that 
ie  solution  has  completely  penetrated  it.  It  is  then  hung  up 
dry  without  rinsing  or  pressing  out  the  liquid.  The  dry 
igative  then  supplies  prints  of  the  desired  character,  it  being 
scessary,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  printing 
iper  for  from  one  to  two  minutes. 


Variations  of  tHe  Manganese  Process, 

As  already  stated,  the  result  of  this  process  of  treatment  with 
langanese  salt  and  ammonia  is  to  give  an  image  consisting  of 
pnganese  peroxide,  but  this  does  not  end  the  possibility  of 
|e  process,  since  manganese  peroxide  is  a  substance  which 
pes  rise  to  a  series  of  different  colours,  'and  has  on  this  ac- 
mit  received  the  name  of  “mineral  chameleon.”  This  arises 
an  the  fact  that  manganese  peroxide  can  behave  both  as  a 
ak  acid  and  as  a  weak  base.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
fail  the  different  chemical  processes  which  can  be  based  on 
is  property,  but  among  the  most  important  is  that  in  which 
1  ts  of  cobalt  are  used.  The  range  of  colours  obtained  uy 
mating  the  manganese  Wage  with  cobalt  compound  is  the  sub- 
.  f  of  a  patent  (Eder’s  “  Jahrbuch,”  1907,  p.  525).  The  cobalt 
Ipparation  is  put  up  in  carton  and  tablet  form,  and  allows  of 
hek,  greenish-black,  brown,  photographic  purple,  and  other 
bos,  such  as  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet  being  obtained, 
in  this,  as  in  all  catatype  processes,  the  greatest  cleanliness 
1  necessary,  and  in  dealing  with  the  manganese  prints  a 
Enough  toning  action  is  necessary.  The  desired  colour  having 
■n  obtained,  the  prints  are  rinsed,  cleared  in  an  alum  bath 
(  which  the  high-lights  lose  their  yellowish  colour)  and  are 
fally  again  washed  and  dried.  As  the  colours  obtained  by 
ts  cobalt  process  are  sensitive  to  acids  and  alkalis,  the  finished 
I  nts  require  on  this  account  to  be  treated  with  more  than 
(  mary  care.  This  point  requires  to  be  kept  specially  in 
1  id  in  mounting  the  prints,  since  an  acid  mountant  will  affect 
>  they  are  best  attached  by  the  dry  mounting  process, 
he  manganese  bath  on  being  allowed  to  stand  some  time  in 
t  air  forms  a  kind  of  skin  on  its  surface.  This  can  be  re¬ 


moved  with  a  bit  of  tissue  paper.  The  deposit  which  settles 
on  the  inside  of  the  dish  is  easily  removed  by  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Pig'ment  Prints  by  the  Catatype  Process. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  making  of  prints  on  the  cata¬ 
type  principle  using  a  manganese  salt.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  variation  of  the  process  in  which  a  pigment  print  is 
obtained.  The  making  of  this  variety  of  a  catatype  print  is 
a  much  simpler  operation.  There  are  no  toning  processes,  and 
comparing  catatype  pigment  with  the  ordinary  carbon  process 
the  advantage  as  regards  readiness  of  manipulation  lies  with 
the  catatype.  There  is  no  printing  in  the  light,  no  sensitising 
with  the  bichromate  bath,  and  all  the  operations  may  be  done 
in  full  daylight.  Also  the  process  has  the  flexibility  which  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  negatives  of  widely  different  character. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  catatype  pigment 
process  the  print  is  softer  (not  harder,  as  in  the  manganese  pro¬ 
cess),  the  longer  the  time  of  contact.  This  arises  from  the  quite 
different  action  of  the  peroxide.  In  the  film  of  the  manganese 
print  the  longer  the  time  of  contact  the  less  the  amount  of 
“  Perisol  ”  which  remains  over,  and  gives  the  precipitate  of 
manganese  peroxide  in  the  developing  bath.  In  the  case  of  the 
pigment  paper  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  to  harden 
the  gelatine,  the  peroxide  diffusing  from  the  negative  into  the 
positive.  As  the  result  of  a  short  time  of  contact  the  peroxide 
2>asses  over  chiefly  from  the  portions  of  the  negative  most  fully 
impregnated  with  “Perisol” — therefore,  hard  prints — whilst 
with  longer  contact  parts  of  the  negative  containing  lesser  pro¬ 
portions  of  “Perisol”  also  give  out  the  peroxide  and  a  softer 
print  of  full  detail  is  the  result. 

The  film  of  the  catatype  paper  consists  of  gelatine,  colouring 
matter,  and  a  substance  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  peroxide  becomes  so  altered  that  it  acts  as  a  hardening  agent 
on  the  gelatine.  It  behaves  in  this  way  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  “Perisol”  contained  in  the  pigment  film,  the  action 
being  exactly  similar  to  that  caused  by  light  on  gelatine  con¬ 
taining  potassium  bichromate.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
“Perisol”  not  affected  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the  negative 
transfers  itself  as  a  positive  print  into  the  pigment  paper, 
there  forming  an  image  in  hardened  gelatine.  This  it  does 
owing  to  its  action  upon  a  metallic  salt  (c.f/. ,  a  salt  of  cobalt) 
contained  in  the  gelatine  film.  The  pigment  is  held  fast  by 
the  hardened  gelatine,  so  that  pigment  treatment  with  warm 
water  gives  rise  to  a  print  just  as  in  the  ordinary  carbon  pro¬ 
cess. 

Mahing  a  Catatype  Carbon  Print. 

In  working  the  process  the  catatype  original  (the  platinised 
negative)  is  treated  evenly  with  a  small  proportion  of  “  Peris-  1.” 
and  after  it  has  dried  is  laid  film  to  film  in  the  printing  frame 
with  a  piece  of  catatype  pigment  paper  and  the  two  put  under 
pressure  for  about  two  minutes.  The  pigment  paper  is  then 
placed  in  cold  water,  and  air  bubbles  removed  by  a  soft  sponge  ; 
after  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  seen  that  t lie  gelatine  film  lias 
swollen  up  into  relief.  The  remaining  part  of  the  process  is- 
exactly  as  practised  by  carbon  printers.  The  print  is  squeegeed 
under  water  to  transfer  paper,  left  under  pressure  for  three  to 
five  minutes,  and  then  developed  in  water  at  95  to  105  deg.  F. , 
although,  if  necessary,  development  may  be  done  at  86  deg.  I. 
or  as  high  as  110  deg.  F.  Obviously  this  process  gives  rise  : 
a  print  which  is  reversed  as  regards  right  an  1  left.  If  a  print 
is  required  correct  in  this  respect  a  double  transfer  method  is 
used,  the  print  being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  second  transfer. 

Precautions  in  Using'  Ca'etype  Materitls. 

Some  concluding  remarks  must  be  given  of  one  or  two  feature  s 
of  the  catatype  pigment  process.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  paper  must  be  protected  from  vapour  of  hydrogen  peroxi  ie 
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as  well  as  from  ammonia.  The  air  of  a  workroom  containing 
vapours  of  peroxide  will  act  injuriously  upon  unused  paper, 
whilst  “  Perisol  ”  remaining  undecomposed  in  the  different 
prints  will  also  affect  the  unused  paper.  A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  by  the  N.P.G.  (Eder’s  “Jahrbuch,”  1907,  p.  524), 
under  which  paper,  etc.,  is  protected  from  vapour  of  “Perisol  ” 
by  a  wrapping  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  potass  perman¬ 
ganate  and  soda.  A  further  hint  is  not  to  allow  the  catatype 
pigment  paper  to  become  absolutely  dry,  otherwise  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  “Perisol”  is  obstructed.  Paper  which  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  should  be  moistened  before  use  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  for  an  instant  exposed  to  steam  in  order  that  it  may 
take  up  a  little  moisture  without  becoming  tacky.  Storage  for 
a  short  time  in  a  damp  place  or  between  sheets  of  moist  filter- 
paper  may  also  be  used.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  pigment  tissue 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper  or  stored  in  a  metal  case  in  order  to 
prevent  it  becoming  dry.  Under  proper  conditions  the  paper 
will  keep  in  a  fit  state  for  use  for  months. 

Want  of  strength  in  a  print  which  has  been  given  an  ample 
time  of  contact  shows  that  the  pigment  paper  was  too  dry,  and 
that,  the  “  Perisol  ”  could  not  penetrate  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  print  is  lacking  in  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  hardness,  it  is  probable  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  contained  too  little  “Perisol,”  in  which  case  a  further 


application  is  necessary,  the  negative  and  print  should  hi 
brought  immediately  into  contact  and  a  longer  pressure  given. 
If  the  negative  contains  an  over-dose  of  hydrogen  peroxide  th< 
print  will  be  too  strong,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  develop  the 
pigment  film.  In  this  case  a  longer  time  of  contact  will  giVt 
softer  prints.  Prints  with  a  certain  amount  of  veil  over  them 
are  the  result  of  placing  in  contact  too  soon  by  giving  too  short 
a  contact.  In  such  cases  one  should  wait  for  one  to  ten  minutes 
and  give  an  equal  time  under  pressure.  The  occasions  or 
which  the  use  of  a  “gradating”  bath  on  the  platinum  negative 
are  necessary  are  about  the  same  as  in  making  the  mancanest 
prints. 

It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  N.P.G.  hav< 
devised  a  different  method  for  the  making  of  pigment  prints  oil 
the  catatype  principle.  According  to  a  patent  of  1903  (Eder’: 
“Jahrbuch,”  1906,  p.  552),  a  pigment  print  is  taken  from  a  catai 
lysed  negative  and  the  catalysing  substance  incorporated  in  it; 
Starting  from  this  positive  transparency  a  negative  pigmenj 
print  is  developed  and  the  gelatine  of  the  print  then  saturate 
with  silver  nitrate,  a  brief  surface  rinsing  given,  and  the  silvej 
then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  a  developer,  thus  giving 
catatype  original.  Other  metallic  salts  may  in  a  similar  manne 
be  prepared  in  the  gelatine  film  for  catatype  processes. 

Dr.  E.  Stenger. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING  “MAGNIFIERS” 


The  single  supplementary  lenses  commonly  known  as  “  magni¬ 
fiers  ”  are  not  so  much  employed  as,  from  their  undoubted 
utility,  they  deserve  to  be.  This  is  partly  due  to  their  proper¬ 
ties  and  advantages  not  being  well  understood,  and  perhaps 
also  because  they  are  often  expected  to  perform  impossibilities, 
and  are  discarded  -when  they  fail,  without  fair  inquiry  into  the 
■cause  of  failure.  As  there  are  many  fallacies  and  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  an  attempt  to  clear  the  air  from 
some  of  these  may  not  be  without  its  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  a  positive  supplementary  lens 
should  be  called  a  magnifier,  for  it  certainly  does  not  enlarge 
the  image  given  by  the  camera  lens,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
duces  it.  Probably  the  name  was  originally  given  from  the 
fact  that  a  single  convex  lens  when  held  in  front  of  any  object 
acts  as  a  simple  microscope,  or  magnifying  glass.  This,  of 
course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  photographic  use 
of  such  a  lens,  where  it  acts  in  quite  a  different  way.  Curiously 
enough,  the  negative  supplementary  lens,  which  might  justly 
claim  a  right  to  the  name  of  magnifier,  is  seldom  so  designated. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  very  vague  explanation  as  to 
the  actual  effect  produced  by  a  positive  supplementary  lens  when 
placed  in  front  of  a  photographic  objective.  We  recollect  read¬ 
ing  recently  the  statement  that  a  magnifier  practically  lengthens 
the  camera  extension,  so  that  near  objects  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  into  focus,  either  through  lack  of  the 
necessary  extension  or  the  camera  being  a  fixed-focus  one,  may 
successfully  be  photographed.  There  is  great  saving  virtue  in 
the  adverb  “practically,”  but  even  when  this  is  allowed  full 
force  the  foregoing  explanation  is  radically  wrong.  A  convex 
supplementary  lens  reduces  the  focus  of  any  objective  to  which 
it  is  added,  and,  of  course,  correspondingly  shortens  the  exten¬ 
sion  necessary  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  extent  to  which  the 
focal  length  is  shortened  may  readily  be  calculated  by  the  well- 

known  formula: - *f/l ~s~  *  in  which  f/1  and  fj 2  =  the 

respective  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  the  supplementary 
lens,  and  s  =  the  separation.  By  separation  is  understood 
the  distance  between  the  optical  centres  of  the  two  lenses,  not. 


as  is  often  apparently  imagined,  the  distance  between  the 
outer  adjacent  surfaces.  This  being  so,  absolute  contact  betwee 
the  lenses  is  in  most  cases  impossible.  As  an  example  of  tlj 
use  of  the  above  formula,  two  lenses  of  the  same  focus — say  81; 
— will,  ignoring  the  separation,  yield  a  combination  of  41 
focus,  thus  :  — 

8x8  _  64  _  . 

8~T~8  16  ~~ 


It  is  an  extraordinary  but,  nevertheless,  common  fallacy  th 
a  supplementary  lens  used  for  copying  will  necessarily  inclm 
the  whole  of  the  copy  in  the  negative,  provided  the  size  of  tlj 
copy  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  plate.  It  almost  needs 
apology  to  mention  so  elementary  a  misconception,  but  it 
a  fact  that  many  workers  have  expressed  chagrin  and  won 
when  a  newly  purchased  “copying  magnifier”  has  failed, 
this  respect ;  or  when,  although  giving  the  entire  copy, 
has  not  fully  covered  the  negative.  Fortunately,  there  i 
useful  and  not  generally  known  coincidence,  that  will  se 
greatly  to  simplify  comprehension  of  the  law  on  which  depe 
the  size  of  image  given  by  a  supplementary  lens.  If  the  cam 
lens  is  set  to  its  principal  focus,  the  supplementary  lens  bei, 
in  contact  and  at  its  own  principal  focus  from  the  object 
copy,  then  the  size  of  the  image  may  be  calculated  by  diy 
ing  the  focal  length  of  one  lens  into  the  other.  Thus,  supp- 
we  have  a  camera  with  a  12in.  lens,  and  a  supplementary  Id 
of  6in.  focus.  If  the  camera  lens  is  set  to  its  principal  fod 
(12in.)  and  the  copy  is  6in.  distant  from  the  supplement; ' 


lens,  then  the  image  will  be 


12 

6  ’ 


twice  the  linear  size  of  J 


copy.  Or,  if  we  were  to  use  a  6in.  lens  in  b 
camera,  and  a  12in.  supplementary  lens,  thus  reve 
ing  the  previous  state  of  affairs,  the  ratio  between  object  a  I 
image  would  still  be  the  same,  but  a  reduction  instead  of  1 
enlargement  would  result.  Strictly  speaking,  the  forego  ! 
figures  are  not  quite  correct  in  practice,  since  they  ignore  ” 
separation;  but,  if  the  lenses  are  placed  as  close  together;? 
possible,  the  result  is  not  much  affected. 

The  reason  for  this  coincidence  is  that  when  two  lenses  are  cci* 
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bined  in  contact,  one  being  at  its  principal  focus  from  the  plate, 
and  the  other  at  its  principal  focus  from  the  object,  the  image 
and  object  are  respectively  at  conjugate  foci  of  the  combined 
lens ;  and  these  conjugate  foci  are  such  as  to  give  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  reduction  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  separate  lenses.  For  example, 
take  an  objective  of  15in.  focus,  and  a  supplementary  lens  of 
Sin.  focus.  These  in  combination  produce  a  lens  of  3fin.  focus. 
Now,  as  any  table  of  enlargements  will  show,  15in.  and  5in. 
are  the  conjugate  foci  necessary  for  a  three-times  enlargement 
or  reduction  with  a  lens  of  3|in.  focus.  If,  therefore,  the  plate 
is  at  the  principal  focus  (15in.)  from  the  camera  lens,  and  the 
object  or  copy  is  at  the  principal  focus  (Sin.)  from  the  supple¬ 
mentary  lens,  it  is  evident  that  a  negative  three  times  the 
size  of  the  copy  will  be  secured,  or  somewhat  smaller  when 
separation  is  allowed  for.  In  some  cases  a  slight  focal  adjust¬ 
ment  may  be  necessary. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  strangely  chaotic  reasoning  as 
regards  the  exposure  required  with  a  positive  supplementary 
lens.  It  has  been  stated  that  practically  no  difference  is  made 
by  using  the  latter,  but  that  the  same  time  should  be  given 
as  if  it  were  not  being  employed.  This  advice  must  be  received 
With  caution,  for,  obviously,  if  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
shortened,  while  the  aperture  remains  unaltered,  the  f  values 
will  be  automatically  reduced — i.e.,  the  lens  becomes  more  rapid. 
In  all  exposure  calculations,  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  should 
first  be  considered,  any  allowance  for  stopping-down  or  for  ab¬ 
normal  extension,  as  in  copying  or  enlarging,  being  made  after¬ 
wards. 

A  convex  supplementary  lens  is  often  of  great  assistance  for 
temporary  wide-angle  purposes.  This  is  worth  while  remem¬ 


bering  by  any  worker  who  finds  himself  in  pressing  need  of  a 
wide-angle  objective  when  far  from  home.  The  nearest  optician 
or  spectacle-maker  will  be  able  to  supply  a  suitable  glass,  which, 
if  no  better  means  of  attachment  is  available,  may  be  secured  in 
front  of  the  camera  lens  by  sealing-wax  or  strips  of  gummed 
paper.  For  more  permanent  use,  a  cardboard,  leather,  or  metal 
cap  to  fit  on  the  lens  hood,  and  having  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre  against  which  the  supplementary  lens  is  glued,  may  be 
employed.  If  closer  contact  is  desired,  the  hood  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  if  this  is  possible,  and  the  cap  made  to  fit  the  lens  tube. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  positive  supplementary 
lens.  The  negative  or  concave  variety  will  now  be  briefly 
alluded  to.  This  lengthens  the  focus  of  the  camera  lens,  and 
gives  an  image  on  a  larger  scale.  The  alteration  in  focus  with 
a  given  negative  lens  may  be  estimated  by  the  formula  previously 
quoted,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  omit  the  minus  and  plus 
signs  in  making  the  calcrrlation,  or  very  misleading  figures  will 
be  obtained.  The  multiplication,  addition,  and  division  of 
mixed  minus  and  plus  quantities  is  different  from  the  ordinary 
arithmetical  procedure  that  suffices  when  dealing  only  with  posi¬ 
tive  lenses,  and  the  worker  who  feels  doubtful  of  his  knowledge 
in  this  respect  should  consult  the  first  chapters  of  a  simple 
primer  on  algebra. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  supplementary  lens  should  be  achro¬ 
matic.  Although  uncorrected  glasses  of  the  spectacle  type  are 
capable  of  very  fair  work,  if  the  alteration  of  focus  is  not  ex¬ 
treme,  and  attention  is  paid  to  stopping-down,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  such  good  results  as  corrected  lenses.  The 
latter  are  not  unduly  expensive,  and  an  assortment  of  different 
foci,  both  positive  and  negative,  is  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  photographer’s  outfit.  A.  Lockett. 


“ 

BACKGROUND  AND  SEAT  IN  ONE -A  USEFUL 
ACCESSORY  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 


Most  professionals  who  cater  for  a  good-class  clientele  have 
by  this  time  banished  from  their  studios  the  many  distinctly 
property  articles,  such  as  stone  walls,  balustrades,  and  stone 
!  steps  leading  to  nowhere,  and  have  replaced  these  with  more 
modern  studio  furniture,  of  such  a  character  as  would  usually 
be  found  in  their  clients’  own  homes.  This  outcast  of  all 
papier-mache  accessories,  and  introduction  in  its  place  of  good 
solid  furniture,  such  as  oak  chairs  and  chests,  combined  with 
a  wonderful  change  in  backgrounds  from  the  old-fashioned 
conservatory,  generally  well  stocked  with  ornamental  palms 
and  artistically  '( ?)  draped  curtains,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  better-class 
studios  during  the  past  few  years-  Certainly  the  advantage 
thus  gained  does  tell  upon  the  increase  of  business,  and  also 
upon  the  increase  of  better-class  styles  and  prices  which 
the  alert  worker  can  obtain,  but  at  the  same  time  it  all  costs 
money,  and  a  good  number  of  those  who  would  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  styles  and  new  accessories  from  time  to  time  are 
often  detained  from,  so  doing  because  of  the  necessary  outlay. 
And  even  those  who  do  manage  to  find  the  spare  cash  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  accessories  feel  at  times  that  they  are  getting  more 
or  less  into  a  groove  in  their  style.  They  have  just  a  few 
fitoek  poses  suitable  for  various  clients,  and  know  that  such 
and  such  a  chair  or  table  will  be  the  best  suited  for  such  a 
subject,  while  another  chair  or  table  will  suit  the  same  client 
in  a  different  position.  To  the  man  who  is  really  trying  to 
improve  his  work  this  state  of  things  is  rather  depressing,  and 
try  as  he  may  he  finds  often  that  it  is  really  impossible  for 
him  to  make  fresh-looking  poses,  etc.  Give  him  a  new  chair 


or  table  quite  a  different  shape  to  the  ones  he  has  already  got, 
and  he  will  at  once  find  he  has  scope  for  several  with  the 
new  accessory. 

True,  although  the  furniture  seems  always  the  same  to  the 
photographer,  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  new  to  one’s  clients, 
and  it  is  improbable  they  will  ever  be  photographed  in  the 
same  pose  and  with  the  same  accessory  again,  because  every 
live  worker  will  naturally  avoid  purposely  using  that  chair 
or  table  upon  a  given  client  the  second  time,  but  will  select 
some  position  enabling  him  to  use  a  different  accessory.  And 
in  some  cases  even  it  is  desirable  to  knowingly  use  it  for  a 
friend  of  the  first  client,  who  when  arranging  the  sitting  parti¬ 
cularly  states,  “I  liked  the  portrait  you  made  of  Miss  So-and-so 
in  that  old  armchair  ”  (or  whatever  it  may  be),  “  and  would 
like  mine  similar  to  that.” 

However,  a  change  is  good  at  times,  and  I  know  one  or  two 
workers  who  make  a  practice  of  periodically  exchanging  acces¬ 
sories  and  backgrounds,  and  in  cases  where  each  worker  is 
about  upon  the  same  standpoint  as  far  as  the  class  of  work 
goes,  and  also  when  they  are  far  enough  apart  as  not  to  clash 
with  each  other  in  competition,  this  is  a  really  excellent  plan 
to  adopt.  Another  professional  of  my  acquaintance  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  local  furniture  man  whereby  by  a  small 
yearly  payment  he  may  borrow  for  periods  of  a  month  or  so 
several  different  piece-s  of  furniture,  and  change  them  at 
stated  intervals.  In  return  for  this  privilege,  he  displays  a 
neat  notice  in  his  dressing-rooms  to  the  effect  that  his  “studio 
furniture  is  supplied  by  Mr.  So-and-so,”  similar  to  the  printed 
line  seen  upon  theatre  programmes. 
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In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  the  worker  must 
use  his  ingenuity  as  best  he  can  to  prevent  his  work  looking 


“sameish.”  The  window-seat  shown  in  the  illustration  is  an 
accessory  which  I  have  made  in  my  own  studio  recently,  and 


have  found  exceptionally  useful,  as  it  forms  at  once  an  acces¬ 
sory  and  a  background,  besides  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  room  itself  and  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  the  studio  more  the  look  of  a  comfortable  room  than  a 
rather  barn-like  place.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
made  and  costing  very  little  money,  and  also  it  can  soon  be 
cleared  altogether  when  I  am  tired  of  it.  The  side  of  my 
studio  is  composed  of  the  quite  ordinary  long  sash-bars,  glazed 
with  ground  glass,  as  the  outlook  is  ungainly  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  outlook  is  pleasant,  plain  glass,  through  which  the 
background  (which  will  be  out  of  focus)  will  show,  would  be 
better  still.  The  indication  of  foliage  in  my  case  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  and  obtained  by  painting  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

To  make  the  old  leaded-light  effect  several  sheets  of  brown 
paper  were  cut  into  narrow  strips  and  carefully  pasted  uj>on 
the  glass,  and  although  this  is  getting  dangerously  close  to  the 
old  style  of  pure  imitation,  yet  it  looks  so  real  with  the  strong 
light  behind  it  that  never  once  have  I  heard  a  client  pass  any 
remark  upon  the  fraud.  The  window-ledge  will  then  have  to 
be  built  up,  and  unless  one  is  a  practical  carpenter  it  is  best 
to  place  this  part  in  the  hands  of  a  good  carpenter  to  do ;  and 
often  the  photographer  may  know  a  man  who  will  be  pleased 
to  do  this  in  his  spare  time.  It  consists  of  plain  deal  wood, 
afterwards  painted  a  pale  cream  colour,  as  does  also  the  upright 
piece  in  my  case,  which  was  necessary  to  hide  the  pulley-ropes 
of  my  backgrounds,  which  fix  to  the  wall  just  behind  them. 
The  total  cost  of  my  fitting  was  about  15s.,  and  I  am  sure ’t 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again  during  the 
past  few  months. 

'Some  very  pretty  effects  of  lighting  can  be  obtained  with  this 
accessory,  but  as  the  average  client  wishes  for  a  likeness  as  well 
as  an  artistic  portrait,  it  is  advisable  to  open  the  blinds  in 
the  studio,  and  allow  a  good  deal  of  light  to  fall  upon  the 
shadow  side  of  the  sitter.  In  working  thus  against  the  light 
it  is  advisable  to  use  backed  plates  and  give  a  generous 
exposure.  In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  that  if  photographers 
seriously  look  around  their  own  studios  they  will  find  that 
several  little  things  like  this  could  be  made,  and  when  made 
they  will  prove  a  very  real  advantage. 

H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.R.P.S. 


DIAMIDOPHENOL  DEVELOPER  FOR  LANTERN-SLIDES  AND 

CLOUD  NEGATIVES. 


[To  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Photo'  Revue  ”  M.  G.  Underberg 
developer  according  to  the  formulce  already  given  in  two  recent 
when  a  powder  is  to  be  made  up  for  preparation  of  the  developer 

Acid  diamidophenol  is  without  a  rival  as  a  developer  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  owing  to  the  beautifully  soft  results  given  by  it,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  image  is  formed  through  the  thickness  of  the 
emulsion  film,  not  on  the  surface  only.  This  property  of  the 
developer  is  particularly  valuable  in  making  stereoscopic  transparen¬ 
cies,  the  “snowy”  effect  often  seen  in  these  latter  being  avoided. 
Using  the  two-dish  method  already  described,  the  residts  obtained 
are  characterised  by  both  softness  and  brilliancy. 

-A.cid  Diamidophenol  for  Cloud  Negatives. 

A  branch  of  work  on  which  many  questions  are  often  put  is  that 
of  cloud  photography,  or,  rather,  of  securing  clouds  and  landscape 
on  the  one  plate.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  over-exposure  which 
the  sky  receives,  the  clouds  being  buried  in  density  and  failing  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  print.  The  remedy  is  in  the  use  of  a 
yellow  screen  or  a  sky-shade,  in  conjunction  with  a  developer  which 
does  not  choke  up  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative.  In  this  respect- 
no  developer  is  better  than  acid  diamidophenol,  for  even  when  a 
high  degree  of  density  results  the  deposit  is  very  transparent,  and 
moreover,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  developer  any  degree  of 
softness  may  be  obtained  and'  hardness  avoided  by  sufficient  immer- 


contributes  a  further  note  on  the  use  of  the  acid  diamidophenol 
issues  of  the  “B.J.”  The  author  adds  a  formula  for  the  developer 
merely  by  addition  of  water. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

sion  in  the  B  solution.  Since  the  present  seems  a  convenient  occasion,  i 
a  word  may  be  said  on  the  practical  means  to  be  taken  when  using 
light-filters  in  obtaining  clouds  and  landscape  on  the  one  plate.  If 
the  sky  is  cloudy,  but  someAvhat  feebly  lighted,  a  dull  sky,  it  is  well 
to  use  a  Monpillard  screen  of  aesculine*  which  does  not  prolong 
the  time  of  exposure.  This  screen  serves  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  form  the  chief  proportion  of  tin* 
direct  light  from  the  sky.  In  the  case  of  a  somewhat  brighter  sky, 
a  yellow  2-times  screen  will  suffice.  Lastly,  for  very  bright  skies 
(white  clouds)  a  special  screen  is  used,  composed  of  thin  yellow  films, 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  boxes  of  the  Chromo-Isolar  plates.  A 
bit  of  this  film  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circular  section,  the 
straight  side  (diameter)  of  the  complete  circle  being  cut  saw-tooth 
fashion  and  fixed  to  the  lens  so  as  to  shield  that  part  of  the 
plate  on  which  the  image  of  the  sky  falls.  Usually  the  sky  will 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  plate.  Means  for  holding  this  port¬ 
able  screen  In  position  can  be  easily  extemporised.  The  sky  thus 
receives  much  less  exposure  than  the  landscape.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines  will  suffer  owing  to  the  interpose 
 ' 

*  Messrs.  Wiatten  supply  aesculine  screens.— Eds.  “  B.J.” 
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tion  of  the  film  screen,  hut  even  though  this  is  the  case  in  some 
instances,  there  is  actually  no  objection  to  it  in  the  case  of  the 
clouds,  as  the  only  result  is  to  enhance  their  vaporous  and  airy 
appearance. 

A  Dry  DiamidopHenol  Developer. 

We  know  that  metabisulphite  of  soda  can  replace  the  bisulphite 
liquor  in  the  acid  diamidophenol  developer.  Although  the  bisulphite 
is  preferable,  the  metabisulphite  may  be  useful,  for  example,  m 
preparing  a  dry  powder  mixture  for  use  on  tour. 


The  following  is  the  normal  formula  for  a  preparation  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  1,000  ccs.  (35  ozs.)  of  water:  — 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous .  1  oz.  30  gms. 

Diamidophenol  .  80  grs.  5  gms. 

Soda  metabisulphite  cryst .  1|  ozs,  50  gms. 

Potass  bromide  .  45  grs.  3  gms. 

These  substances  are  pounded  together  with  mortar  and  pestle  until 
a  fine  powder  is  produced,  and  the  mixture  is  stored  in  well-closed 
tubes.  It  is,  in  the  writer’s  experience,  the  best  dry  developer  to 
be  found.  G.  Uxderbf.ro. 


A  MODIFIED  PHOSPHATE-LAC  PROCESS. 


[In  a  recent  issue  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  the  “Bulletin  of  Photography,”  are  given  details  of  a  modification  in  the  process 
in  which  silver  phosphate  held  in  suspension  in  shellac  was  employed.  The  addition  of  gelatine  is  recommended  for  obtaining 
prints  of  richer  tone  and  greater  delicacy. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Most  of  the  old  silver  printing  processes  have  been  supeiseded  and 
are  now  worked  only  by  a  few  experiment-loving  amateurs.  Of  these 
long  forgotten  worthies  of  the  youth  of  photography,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  is  Taylor’s  white-lac  process. 

The  process  is  based  on  reactions  which  differ  toto  cselo  from  those 
in  common  use.  In  the  original  method  the  two  following  stock 
solutions  were  made  up  :  — 


1.  Water-  . . .  10  ozs. 

Borax  .  180  grs. 

White-lac  .  360  grs. 

2.  Water  ...» .  10  ozs. 

Phosphate  of  soda  . 180  grs. 

White-lac  . : . .  220  grs. 


The  lac  is  finely  pulverised  and  then  well  shaken  up  in  a  flask 
containing  pure  water  to  remove  any  easily  soluble  substances  W)  the 
lac.  It  is  then  filtered  and  dissolved  in  the  given  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  placed  in  an  enamelled  iron  kettle  and  slightly  warmed. 
The  lac  is  then  introduced  and  the  water  kept  at  the  boiling  point 
for  twro  hours,  replacing  the  portion  lost  by  evaporation. 

The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  portion  is 
decanted  into  the  filter. 

The  borax  and  the  phosphate  are  dissolved  before  the  lac  is 
introduced. 

The  two  stock  solutions  are  used  alone  or  mixed,  according  to  the 
tone  desired  and  the  strength  of  the  negative.  A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  the  borax  solution  to  three  parts  of  the  phosphate  seems 
;o  give  the  best  results. 

Plain  paper  is  immersed  for  twenty  seconds  in  this  mixture,  and 
lung  up  to  dry.  It  is  then  sensitised  by  floating  from  three  to  four 
ninutes,  on  a  forty  to  fifty  grain  silver  bath,  and  when  dry,  again 
mmersed  in  the  lac  solution. 

Paper  prepared  in  this  way  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time  and  the 
irints  will  need  no  preliminary  washing ;  and  a  good  tone,  ranging 


from  a  dark  purplish-browm  to  a  beautiful  sepia,  may  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  the  toning  bath. 

The  prints  should  be  printed  deep,  and  are  placed  without  wash¬ 
ing  in  a  1  to  10  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  five  minutes,  when  they  are  transferred 
to  a  1  to  4  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  fixed.  The  usual 
washing  for  elimination  of  the  hypo  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Prints  on  paper  prepared  with  the  phosphate  solution  alone,  ot 
with  a  large  proportion  of  this  salt,  will  strike  a  good  tone  without 
the  sulphocyanide  bath. 

The  appearance  of  the  prints  will  be  greatly  improved  by  varnish¬ 
ing  the  backs  with  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  white-lac, 
which  softens  the  image  and  increases  its  resemblance  to  sepia  work. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  original  process.  The  modifica¬ 
tion  consists  in  adding  gelatine  to  each  of  the  stock  solutions,  and 
the  use  of  a  salting  bath  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  lactate  of 
magnesium.  One  hundred  grains  of  swelled  gelatine  are  dissolved 
in  each  of  the  stock  solutions,  and  the  paper  is  immersed  as  before. 
When  dry,  it  is  immersed  or  floated  for  two  minutes  on  the  following 


solution  :  — - 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  10  grs. 

Lactate  of  magnesium  .  10  grs. 

Water  .  1  °z- 


and  when  dried  sensitised  on  a  sixty  grain  silver  bath,  and  treated 
as  before. 

Paper  prepared  according  to  the  modification  gives  prints  of  a 
richer  tone  and  greater  delicacy  than  the  original  method,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  gelatine.  The  use  of  the  salting  bath  is  not  in¬ 
dispensable. 

For  large  prints  either  the  original  or  the  modified  process  gives 
wonderful  results  of  great  artistic  merit,  far  surpassing  prints  on 
albumenised  paper. 

Air  bubbles  must  be  removed  from  the  paper  while  in  the  solu¬ 
tions,  and  the  silver  bath  should  be  filtered  each  time  it  is  used. 


AT  THE  MAKING  OF  A  “FAKE”  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILM. 


[Under  the  title  of  “  Hunting  African  Lions  in  the  City  of  Chicago,” 
have  been  spent  with  a  firm  of  cinematograph  film  producers  at  the 
senting  Mr.  Roosevelt  shooting  lions  in  Mombassa.  While  the  public 
as  this  cannot,  we  suppose,  be  penalised  as  fraud,  but  in  the  interests 
fake  films  will  meet  with  no  encouragement  from  the  public.  Eds. 

ow  to  shoot  a  lion  in  the  jungle  near  Mombassa,  Africa,  without 
nng  any  further  than  Western  Avenue  and  Irving  Boulevard. 

First — Get  your  lion.  Almost  any  old  sort  of  lion  will  do  so  long  as 
-  has  four  legs,  a  waving  tail,  and  a  fierce  expression. 

Second — 'Make  your  jungle  out  of  5  cent  bamboo  fishing  poles, 
’tificial  palms,  and  several  weeks’  work  on  the  part  of  stage 
rpenters  and  scenic  artists. 

Third — Engage  a  gang  of  native  beaters  from  South  State  Street, 
tcluding  one  giant  with  magnificent  torso  development,  who  looks 
od  in  the  near-altogether. 


“  The  Chicago  Tribune”  prints  the  description  of  a  day  a.  eged  to 
time  of  their  preparing  the  negatives  for  a  series  of  pictures,  rep 
is  content  to  accept  the  artificial  for  the  real,  the  issue  of  a  film  such 
of  the  cinematograph  trade  as  a  whole  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 

“  B.J.”] 

Turn  your  lion  loose  in  your  encaged  jungle,  prod  him  in  the  ribs 
with  poles  and  other  annoying  things,  and  then— 

Let  him  have  it  with  three  polyscope  cameras,  a  .50o  high-power 
rifle  and  develop  vour  films  and  sell  them  around  the  country  to 
moving  picture  exhibitors  for  a  total  of  something  like  $15,000. 

That’s  the  way  to  shoot  a  lion  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  on  W  estern 
\venue  according  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Selig  Poly-cone 
Companv  who  put  Roosevelt  through  his  Smithsonian  Institution 
stunt  long  before  the  doughty  ex-President  ever  filled  a  rifle  magazine 
on  African  ground. 
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They  didn’t  call  him  Roosevelt.  Professional  courtesy  prevailed, 
and  the  nearest  they  came  to  it  was  to  label  the  baggage  unloaded 
at  Mombassa  with  the  significant  letters,  “  T.  R.”  But  it  was  Teddy, 
all  right.  Look  at  the  photographs,  note  the  flashing  teeth,  the 
“  dee-lighted  ”  expression,  the  strenuous  life  postures,  and  see  if  you 
don’t  recognise  Theodore,  or  the  nearest  thing  to  him  that  can  be 
materialised  in  Chicago  at  the  present  date. 

It  all  happened  one  bright  April  day  in  the  big  enclosed  yard  on 
the  wild  prairies  on  the  north-west  side.  It  was  a  queer  place  to 
go  to  kill  a  lion.  You  take  the  North-Western  L  part  of  the 
way,  and  then  change  to  a  street  car — but  there  are  advantages  to 
this  sort  of  hunting.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  get  back  home  in 
time  for  a  home-cooked  dinner,  you  don’t  have  to  get  seasick  making 
the  trip,  and  the  nearest  thing  to  a  jungle  fly  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  intrepid  Mini  rods '  was  a  specimen  of  the  common  house 
variety,  that  rode  on  the  lion’s  back  when  they  put  him  into  the 
ca — native  jungle. 

But  don’t  fancy  for  a  minute  that  even  lion  hunting,  a  la.  moving 
picture  plant,  is  free  from  danger.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  about 
as  exciting  a  proposition  as  ever  came  off  anywhere.  Each  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  took  part  in  the  hunt  is  willing  to 
testify  to  this  fact,  and  two  moving  picture  men  and  one  certain  news¬ 
paper  photographer  swear  to  this  day  they  owe  their  lives  to  the  fact 
that  in  an  emergency  they  can  make  Sig.  Dorando  look  like  a  hitching- 
post  for  speed  in  a  sprint.  This  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
“  Once  a  lion,  always  a  lion,”  even  in  a  moving  picture. 

Eight-thirty  a.m.  saw  the  hunting  party  assembled  at  the  time- 
clock,  whence  the  start  for  the  jungle  was  begun.  It  took  some  time 
to  cross  the  Atlantic — the  big  yard — and  it  was  wTell  on  toward  noon 
when  “the  American  party”  arrived  at  “Mombassa.”  The  coming  of 
the  famous  party  wras  heralded  by  several  dozens  of  shivering  coloured 
persons,  who  scurried  up  the  landing  stage — right  in  the  eye  of  the 
camera — bearing  on  their  glistening  backs  the  famous  baggage  marked 
“  T.  R.”  A  large,  white  person  in  the  khaki  uniform  and  pith  helmet 
that  all  good  African  huntsmen  wear,  superintended  the  movements 
of  the  dusky  crew,  and  then — 

There  was  a  kneeling  and  bowing  on  the  part  of  the  black  popula¬ 
tion,  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  celebrated  American  party — teeth, 
glasses,  Kermit,  and  all,  hove  into  focus.  Even  if  he  hadn’t  worn 
the  teeth  or  glasses  you  would  have  known  him  by  the  energy  in 
his  movements.  He  stepped  around  like  a  man  living  up  to  a  strenu¬ 
ous  reputation.  He  chased  the  coloured  gen’men  to  their  respective 
duties,  shook  hands,  smiled,  and  posed  with  a  speed  that  taxed  the 
cameras  to  capture.  It  was  Teddy,  sure  enough,  and  every  time 
he  got  out  of  the  scene  he  took  the  world-famous  teeth  out  of  his 
mouth  and  said  : 

“  Whew  !  These  things  are  hard  to  wear.  It  must  be  fierce  to  have 
’em  growing  on  you.” 

“  Roosevelt  leaves  for  the  jungle,”  called  the  producer.  There 
was  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  of  horses.  The  party  was  mounted, 
and,  to  the  tune  of  native  African  cheers  and  frantic  gestures  of 
delight  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  populace,  the  party  rode  out  of 
view,  Roosevelt  waving  his  rifle  above  his  head  to  show  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  poor  Leo  when  he  met  him  face  to  face. 

The  scene  shifted.  It  was  the  jungle  now — a  cage  about  sixty  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  with  the  best  jungle  scenery  to  be  purchased 
or  manufactured  in  the  city.  A  fine  spring  breeze  agitated  the  bamboo 
and  palms,  and  no  one  could  be  blamed  for  feeling  like  a  real  hunter 
when  he  faced  the  scene  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  It  was  real  enough 
to  satisfy  everybody,  even  unto  the  critical  producer,  who  insisted 
on  getting  the  last  touch  of  atmosphere  into  every  scene. 

“  You’ve  got  to  have  the  real  colour  in  a  moving  picture  show  as 
well  as  in  a  stage  production,”  said  he.  “  We  come  as  near  to  doing 
the  real  thing  here  as  it  can  be  done.  Get  ready  for  the  hunt !  ” 

From  the  ’vantage  point  of  the  camera  men,  who  stood  on  a  plat¬ 
form  erected  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  be  above  the 
bars  that  formed  the  side  of  the  cage,  one  could  make  out  the  jungle 
king  as,  slowly  and  suspiciously,  he  trod  his  way  out  of  the  wheeled 
cage  and  slipped  through  the  gate  into  his  native  atmosphere.  The 
gate  was  shut  behind  him,  and  he  was  trapped. 

He  didn’t  like  it  at  all.  Being  a  regular  lion,  he  gazed  around  at 
the  African  foliage  waving  about  him  and  shivered,.  Never  had  he 
seen  anything  like  this.  The  jungle  frightened  him.  He  felt  lost,  and 
yearned  for  the  comforting  bars  he  had  known  since  his  happy  child¬ 


hood  days,  and  he  began  the  wildest  sort  of  a  race  through  the 
intricate  jungle  paths,  looking  for  some  nice,  6afe  cage  where  he  could 
lie  down  in  peace  and  comfort. 

From  the  camera  platform  it  was  the  most  realistic  thing  in  the 
world.  King  Leo  first  picked  out  a  path  that  led  straight  towards 
the  film  operators.  His  head  rocked  from  side  to  side,  and  his  tail 
waved  in  a  wav  that  made  even  an  inexperienced  lion  killer  apure- 
hensive.  Right  in  front  of  the  picture  men  he  changed  his  mind, 
decided  to  forego  an  attempt  at  leaping  the  bars,  and  drove  back 
into  the  brush  that  hid  him  from  view. 

But  he  had  left  his  track  in  the  soft  earth  of  the  path.  His  doom 
was  sealed  from  the  moment  he  took  that  little  stroll.  Only  a  few 
seconds  elapsed  before  there  came  creeping  out  upon  his  trail  the 
chief  of  the  native  hunters,  the  great  African  tracker,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  his  south  side  home  to  see  that  the  hunt  was 
well  supjalied  with  the  proper  colour.  On  all  fours,  his  sharp  eyes 
scanning  the  ground,  the  tracker  crept  forward.  At  the  sight  of 
Leo’s  broad  tracks  he  stopped,  bent  close  to  the  ground,  then  leapt 
straight  up  in  the  air  and  waved  frantically  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

They  came  forward  on  the  run,  Teddy,  Kermit,  and  the  great 
English  hunter  whose  guests  they  were.  The  great  man  got  down 
to  examine  the  tracks,  made  sure  it  was  a  lion,  then  he,  too,  waved 
his  arms  in  frantic  delight.  His  teeth  gleamed  some  more,  and 
native  tracker  and  ex-President  shook  hands,  and  Teddy  said,  right 
out  loud,  “  Dee-lighted  !  ” 

The  hunt  wras  on  in  real  earnest  now.  The  white  members  of  the 
party  retired  for  the  nonce,  and  to  the  fore  came  a  crew  of  native 
beaters,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  armed  with  everything  that  might 
be  expected  to  scare  a  lion  out  into  an  open  spot,  where  Teddy  might 
have  a  chance  to  bring  him  down. 

The  beaters  disappeared,  and  again  King  Leo  held  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  He  Avas  getting  excited  now.  Animal  instinct  told  him 
that  he  was  being  followed,  and  possibly  he  had  read  the  “  Jungle 
News  ”  and  knew  that  Theodore  the  Mighty  was  on  his  trail.  At 
all  events,  his  movements  became  wilder  and  more  natural. 

Who  knows — perhaps  poor  old  King  Leo  knew  that  while  the 
hunt  was  artificial  in  some  respects,  foi;  him  it  was  going  to  end 
like  the  real  thing?  Who  knows  but  that  his  animal  instinct  told 
him  he  was  to  be  butchered  to  make  a  moving  picture  film?  Who 
knows  but  Leo  saw  his  finish  ? 

•Certainly,  he  could  have  been  no  wilder  under  any  circumstances. 
He  was  raving  now.  His  body  dropped  close  to  the  ground,  like 
a  cat  stalking  his  prey,  and  he  eyed  the  human  beings  in  sight  with 
the  malevolent  gaze  of  an  animal  picking  out  the  choicest  morsel  in  a 
herd.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  beaters,  and  wilder  and  wilder 
grew  the  lion,  until  at  last  he  dashed  back  into  the  jungle  like  a 
flash  of  tatvny  light,  and  hid  himself  in  the  impenetrable  tangle  of 
brush. 

From  here  he  would  not  stir.  The  shouts  of  the  beaters  tvere  of 
no  avail.  Leo  clung  to  his  cover.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Desperate  action  was  needed.  Roosevelt  must  dash  into  the  jungle 
and  beard  the  lion  where  he  lhTed. 

Everybody  took  a  long  breath  and  braced  himself  for  the  shock. 
The  crucial  moment  Avas  at  hand.  Hitherto  it  had  been  something 
like  play;  now  it  was  getting  to  be  the  real  thing.  The  camera 
men  up  on  their  lofty  platform  looked  down  and  estimated  their 
chances  in  a  sudden  leap  for  life.  The  producer  bit  his  upper  lip. 

“  Are  you  ready?  ”  he  called. 

“Ready,”  replied  everybody  concerned. 

There  was  a  puff  of  smoke  and  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  back  in 
the  jungle.  The  next  instant  there  Avas  a  roar,  such  as  no  lion  ever 
turned  loose  in  a  cage,  and  Leo,  his  lower  jaw  broken  by  the  bullet 
that  went  too  low,  burst  out  into  the  open,  straight  for  the  men  on 
the  high  platform. 

The  vertical  bars  that  enclosed  the  jungle  were  twelve  feet  high. 
Twelve  feet  is  a  good  healthy  leap  even  for  a  wounded  lion,  but  J 
Leo  went  into  the  air  as  if  he  was  going  to  clear  it  with  something 
to  spare.  Then  it  was  that  the  two  Polyscope  men,  Tom  Nash  and 
Charley  Turner,  and  the  staff  photographer,  broke  the  world's 
amateur  record  for  high  jumping  and  quick  sprints.  They  took  one 
last,  lingering  look  at  Leo’s  gleaming  jaws.  Then  they  jumped. 
Recovering  their  footing,  they  sprinted,  Nash  in  the  lead,  Turner  a 
good  second,  and  the  staff  photographer  working  his  short  legs  like| 
pistons  to  bring  up  a  fair  third. 
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Back  in  the  jungle  Leo  hit  the  bars  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  fell  back,  and  retreated,  bleeding,  to  the  jungle. 

The  camera  men  went  back  to  their  positions.  Again  the  stage 
smoke  puffed  in  the  jungle,  again  the  real  rifle  spat  out  its  smokeless 
charge.  No  bungle  this  time.  There  were  two  shots.  One  hit  Leo 
in  the  right  eye,  the  other  went  an  inch  above.  Leo  never  stirred. 
He  was  killed  as  dead  as  anything  that  Teddy  ever  brought  down 
in  real  life.  Down  on  the  home-made  jungle  ground  he  sank  at  full 
length,  and  then  and  there  he  passed  from  the  world  of  moving 
pictures  into  that  happy  hunting  ground  of  wild  animals,  where 
hunters  do  not  exist,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  the  animals  who  have 
the  guns. 

“Get  him!”  cried  the  huntsman,  by  this  time  worked  up  to  a 
state  of  real  excitement. 

The  big  native  tracker,  always  on  the  job,  burst  through  the  under¬ 
brush  and  found  the  slain  monarch.  Again  he  raised  his  war- 
cry,  and  again  the  party  came  hurrying  up.  The  great  English 
hunter  took  the  lion  by  the  tail  and  dragged  him  out  into  the  open. 
Then  came  Teddy,  his  teeth  gleaming  as  they  never  gleamed  since 
the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill,  his  neckcloth,  fairly  dancing  with 
excitement,  his  whole  appearance  shouting  the  triumph  of  the  success¬ 
ful  hunter. 

They  picked  Leo  up  and  looked  him  over.  They  counted  tne 
bullet  holes  and  shook  each  other  by  the  hands,  Teddy  and  the  black 
tracker  almost  falling  over  themselves  in  their  mutual  joy.  Then 
everybody  did  a  war  dance  around  the  corpse,  and  Kermit  wound 
up  the  scene  by  scaring  the  wits  out  of  the  “  natives  ”  with  his 
camera. 

But  the  realism  didn’t  cease  here.  They  tied  the  game  to  a  long 
pole  and  carried  him  back  to  camp.  Here  he  was  hung  up  and 
skinned.  It  was  night  now,  in  :tie  jungle,  and  the  glow  of  the  camp 
fire  reflected  from  the  dark  bodies  and  from  Teddy’s  teeth  made  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  film  remains  in  use. 
Altogether  the  hunt  was  -voted  a'  success,  and  everybody  punched 
the  time-clock  and  went  home,  well  satisfied  with  the  first  presi¬ 
dential  day  in  the  jungle. 

“Only  one  thing  about  it  that  I  don’t  like,”  sighed  the  wild 
janimal  man. 

“  What’s  that?  ” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  perfectly  good  lion,  costing  $500,  that  we  can’t 
use  again.” 

And  when  you  see  the  films  you  may  agree  with  him  that  it’s  too 
had.  At  the  same  time  you  will  appreciate  the  realism  of  the  hunt 
One  part — the  most  thrilling  perhaps — yon  will  miss.  The  picture 
nen  refused  to  contribute  their  high  jumping  specialty  to  completing 
he  truly  exciting  picture  of  How  to  Shoot  a  Lion  Without  Leaving 
dome. 

- » - — 

Celluloid  Manufacture. — In  a  year  when  most  items  of  import 
howed  reductions  it  i.s  interesting  to  note  (writes  the  “  Chemist  and 
Iruggist  ”)  that  the  purchases  of  celluloid  by  Japan  in  1908  increased 
fora  £32,000  to  £68,000.  Germany  was  the  chief  source,  the  United 
Jngdom’s  share  being  not  more  than  £12,000.  This  business,  how- 
Jver,  is  not  likely  to  flourish  for  long,  as  work  has  been  progressing 
ipidly  at  the  two  large  Japanese  celluloid  factories,  and  they  will 
Irobably  be  in  a  position  to  start  manufacturing  some  time  this  year, 
ne  is  situated  at  Sakai  and  the  other  at  Aboshi,  and  they  are  con- 
olled  respectively  by  the  wealthy  Mitsui  and  Iwasaki  (Mitsubishi) 
milies. 

The  Southampton  Exhibition. — This  exhibition  will  be  held  from 
ovember  23-26,  at  the  Southampton  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  hurley  Lewis 
’ting  as  judge.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Hackney 
>ciety  (who  will  collect  exhibits  free  from  the  Royal  and  Salon) 
r  exhibits  to  be  forwarded  carriage  free  from  Hackney  to  the 
luthampton  Exhibition.  The  Southampton  awards  are  in  a  new 
d  attractive  form,  being  Royal  Doulton  bowls.  In  addition  to 
e  classes  which  include  technical  as  well  as  pictorial  photography, 
ere  is  a  separate  class  for  colour  work,  with  a  substantial  aval 
at  should  ensure  a  good  entry.  Lantern  slides,  instead  of  being 
dged  in  sets,  are  to  be  judged  individually.  Entry  forms  aie  now 
idy,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  Hig  - 
Id,  Southampton.  * 


Pbotolflecbanicai  notes. 


Apparatus  at  the  Dresden  E-xHibition, 

It  seems  to  be  fully  recognised  here  [in  Germany]  that  the  enclosed 
arc  lamp  is  not  suitable  for  coloured  originals,  and  consequently  there 
is  on  offer  a  very  convenient  arrangement  of  open  arcs,  consisting  of 
two  on  each  stand.  These  are  very  easily  adjustable,  sliding  up 
and  down  a  single  iron  upright  and  remaining  wherever  placed. 
These  single  upright  stands  (which  are  also  supplied  for  the  enclosed 
arc  lamps)  are  also  great  economisers  of  space.  The  open  arcs  burn 
the  carbons  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  four  properly 
arranged  give  a  very  powerful  and  satisfactorily  even  lighting.  To 
those  who  want  something  even  better,  there  is  shown  a  search¬ 
light,  on  a  much  more  convenient  stand  than  those  formerly  supplied 
and  with  bigger  wheels,  so  that  it  is  very  easily  movable.  One  of 
these,  with  a  reflector  at  the  opposite  side,  will  evenly  illuminate 
very  large  copy.  The  use  of  electric  light  for  illumination  seems  to  be 
as  universal  as  in  London,  although  daylight  is  better  and  space  more 
freely  used. 

For  the  printing-room  there  is  offered  a  novel  whirler.  It  is  similar 
to  the  old  Levy  pattern,  but  automatically  locks  the  plate  in  tbe 
centre  wherever  it  is  placed.  There  is  also  shoum  a  small  printing 
frame  on  a  turntable,  and  others,  with  one  end  cut  away,  to  facilitate 
the  placing  of  the  negative  and  plate  in  the  frame. 

Ready-built  collotype  ovens  are  also  shown  with  the  front  drop¬ 
ping  in  order  to  allow  of  heavy  plates  being  easily  put  in  and  taken 
out.  The  oven  is  heated  by  gas  and  fitted  with  automatic  regulation 
of  temperature. 

The  latest  model  of  the  Holmstrom  etching  machine  is  shown  by 
Falz  and  Werner.  It  is  entirely  made  of  porcelain.  The  plate  is 
placed  in  vertically,  there  being  only  one  paddle  wheel  as  against  two 
in  the  earlier  patterns  of  “Axel”  machines.  This  machine  appears 
to  have  a  very  wide  use  on  the  Continent,  and  etchers  speak  verv 
favourably  of  it. 

TrvitH  in  Reproduction. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  at  Dresden  is  that  arranged 
by  the  Leipsic  School  to  illustrate  the  differences  in  rendering  of 
different  reproductions  of  the  same  original.  One  of  the  originals 
selected  is  the  famous  “  Sistine  Madonna  in  the  picture  gallery  tv 
Dresden,  a  work  of  art  which  probably  has  been  more  often  repro¬ 
duced  than  any  other  picture.  Good  and  bad  ordinary  photograph? 
are  shown,  all  sorts  of  monochrome  engravings,  and,  finally,  all 
sorts  of  coloured  reproductions.  The  wide  variation  of  these  latter 
is  simply  astonishing;  those  entirely  produced  by  hand  are  often 
wrong  also  in  drawing  as  well  as  colour,  but  the  photo-mechanical 
reproductions,  although  superior  in  truth  of  drawing,  are  frequently 
untrue  in  regard  to  colour.  It  would  seem  that  the  Autoclirome 
plate  should  here  play  a  useful  role  in  affording  some  indication  of 
the  original  colours.  The  practice  now.  when  reproducing  pictures 
in  galleries,  is  for  a  photographic  enlargement  to  be  made,  and 
this  to  be  carefully  coloured  by  hand  with  the  picture  in  front  of 
the  artist.  If  this  is  properly  done  it  is  probably  better  than  an 
Autochrome  would  be,  but  judging  from  the  observed  errors  in  the 
final  reproduction,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  a  good  Auto 
could  be  a  worse  guide,  if  any  guide  at  all  has  been  followed. 

Register  witH  Hand-made  Papers. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  print  an  edition  of  coloured  prints  on 
hand-made  sheets,  in  which  the  edges  are  quite  irregular.  It 
therefore  not  possible  to  obtain  registo  r  as  <  asily  a s  with  paper  cut 
square  at  the  edges:  sometimes  the  hand-made  paj 
on  two  edges,  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular  feed,  but,  of  course,  tms 
will  not  do  for  the  customer,  who  wants  to  see  Ins  sheet  with  ttie 
deckle  edge  all  round.  In  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  paste  two  small 
pieces  of  card  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  extending  beyond  for  about 
jL  inch  on  two  sides:  the  paper  is  then  fed  up  so  that  these  pieces 
of  card  form  the  points  of  contact.  After  the  prints  are  finished  the 
pieces  of  card  are  cut  away  with  a  knife.  The  sheet  so  made  looks 
well,  and  register  is  perfect. 
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patent  Pews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  August  9 

and  14  :  — 

Moving-Picture  Machines. — No.  18,340.  Improvements  in  moving- 
picture  machines  and  in  the  films  used  therewith.  Edward  Charles 
Robert  Marks,  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Peoto-teleghaphy. — No.  18,366.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
photo-telegraphy.  Thomas  Thorne  Baker,  7,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London. 

Photographic  Appliances.— No.  18,472.  Improvement  in  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances.  Charles  Foster,  24,  Castlemaine  Terrace,  The 
Grove,  Hammersmith. 

Photographic  Printing. — No.  18,532.  Improvements  in  and  con¬ 
nected  with  photographic  printing.  (Oompagnie  Generate  de 
Phonographs  Cinematographes  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  France.) 
Reginald  William  James,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Multicolour  Photography.— No.  18,553.  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  multicolour  photography.  Robert  Kravn,  33,  Cannon 
Street,  London. 

Photographic  Shutters. — No.  18,574.  Means  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  photographic  shutters.  Wilfred  Hunt,  121,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Cinematographs,  Magic  Lanterns. — No.  18,673.  Improvements  in 
and  relating  to  cinematographs,  magic  lanterns,  and  similar  appara¬ 
tus.  Percy  Brunei  Milsom  and  Elver  Clement  Milsom,  70, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Automatic  Photographic  Apparatus.— No.  18,699.  Harry  Aston 
Wolff,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  IF. C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad .  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Printing-frame's  for  Colour  Photography. — No.  15,937  (July  27, 
1907).  In  copying  colour  screen  plates  upon  bleach -out  paper  diffi¬ 
culties  are  met  which  are  not  found  in  copying  “  glacier  ”  prints 
and  other  coloured  transparencies. 

Owing  to  two-thirds  of  the  white  light  falling  upon  a  colour 
screen  plate  being  absorbed  by  the  colour  screen,  and  further  on 
account  of  the  translucent  nature  of  the  starch  granules  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Autochrome  plate,  the  time  occupied  in  copying  such 
screen  plate  is  naturally  correspondingly  prolonged.  In  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  whites  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  have  been  copied  so  far  as  to  reproduce  the  screen  colours, 
which,  of  course,  leave  grey  areas  upon  the  bleach-out  paper,  a 
further  copying  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pure  white  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  bleach-out  process. 

Tn  ordinary  diffused  light  this  difficulty  is  obviated  to  some  extent 
bv  the  action  of  the  lateral  beams  of  light,  which,  by  diffusing  the 
light  between  the  screen  and  the  print,  partially  destroy  the  screen 
image  in  the  whites.  The  weakness  of  the  light  and  the  .prolonged 
time  of  copying  associated  therewith  are,  however,  so  detrimental 
that  they  render  copying  by  ordinary  light  practically  useless. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
diffused  light  available  for  sources  of  intense  light,  the  apparatus 
described  below  has  been  constructed. 

Around  the  printing-frame  mirrors  are  arranged  in  conical  or 
pyramidal  form,  and  the  frame  is  placed  so  that  the  sun’s  rays  fall 
perpendicularly  thereon.  The  light  is  thus  partially  reflected  from 
the  mirrors  and  thrown  at  a  corresponding  angle  on  to  the  posi¬ 
tive,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  perpendicular  rays  of  sunlight, 


an  abundance  of  lateral  light  is  received,  and  by  this  diffusion  of 
light  between  the  screen  and  the  print  the  whites  are  bleached  out 
with  sufficient  rapidity. 

In  this  manner  finished  copies  can  be  produced  in  from  one-lialf 
to  one  hour  in  strong  sunlight  and  turned  out  much  better  than  in 
double  the  time  without  such  apparatus. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  print  from  the  great  heat  which  is 
developed  by  the  concentration  of  the  beams  of  light,  a  water 
trough  or  alum  trough  can  be  inserted  in  the  same  way  that  such 
troughs  are  employed  for  shutting  off  the  heat  rays  in  connection 
with  cinematographs. 

In  the  case  of  copying  from  lined  colour  screen  plates  the  mirrors 
crossing  the  path  of  the  screen  lines  (i.e.,  those  which  would,  if 
produced,  cut  the  screen  lines  at  a  right  angle)  are  naturally 
omitted,  as  they  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  mirrors 
placed  parallel  to  the  screen  lines  diffuse  the  coloured  light  of  one 
line  underneath  the  adjacent  lines  of  different  colour,  whereas 
mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  screen  lines 
would  only  intensify  the  colours  of  the  individual  lines  and  thus 
rather  hinder  than  assist  in  the  production  of  a  white  ground. 

By  conical  and  pyramidal  forms  of  mirrors  are  to  be  understood  all 
kinds  of  mirror  arrangements  diverging  outwards  from  the  printing- 
frame. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Smith,  60,  Rue  de  la  Cote.  St.  Thibault,  Paris, 
France,  and  Dr.  Waldemar  Merckens,  1,  Schwarwald-Platz,  Miil- 
hausen,  Alsace,  Germany. 

Cinematograph  Camera. — No.  20,191,  1908  (September  25,  1908). 
The  invention  relates  to  photographic  apparatus  for  taking  a  series 
of  negatives  on  a  band  film,  and  consists  of  a  process  for  carrying 
out  the  same,  by  means  of  which  it  is  rendered  possible  to  make 
uniformly  exposed  negatives  even  when  the  mechanism  actuating 
the  photographic  film  is  operated  with  a  non-uniform  velocity. 

Hitherto  the  duration  of  the  exposure  for  the  various  negatives 
has  been  directly  dependent  on  the  velocity  at  which  the  feed 
mechanism  of  the  band  film  has  been  driven.  In  consequence  of 
the  variations  of  the  velocity  of  the  driving  mechanism,  while  the 
photographs  are  being  taken,  over-exposed  or  under-exposed  nega¬ 
tives  are  produced  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

This  defect  is  done  away  with  by  means  of  the  present  inven¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  the  duration  of  the  exposures  which  occur 
between  the  intermittent  movements  of  the  band  film  is  regulated 
independently  of  the  velocity  at  which  the  feed  mechanism  is 
driven.  Alfred  Duskes,  46,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin,  Director, 
and  Duskes  Kinematographen  und  Film-Fabriken  Gesellschaft 
m.  b.  H.,  46,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 


The  following  complete  specification  is  open  to  inspection  before 
acceptance  :  — 

Cinematographs. — No.  16,441,  1909.  Cinematograph  apparatus  for 
the  continuous  exposure  and  projection  of  photographic  plates. 
Robin. 


Peu>  Grade  Panics; 

Kltd  (Design). — No.  314,212.  Photographic  chemicals.  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  57-61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.  June  23,  1909. 

Protal. — No.  314,494.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  and  philosophical  research.  Casein,  Ltd.,  Calvert 
Works,  Sheepcote  Lane,  Battersea,  London,  S.W. 

Eurella. — No.  314,614.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  and  philosophical  research.  Alexander  Fletcher 
Knox,  trading  as  Clayton  Jones  and  Knox,  15,  Victoria-  Street, 
Liverpool.  July  8,  1909. 

Antalo. — No.  313,677.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class  8. 
Albert  Thornley,  35,  Mountain  View,  Cockermouth.  June  3,  1909. 

Sketcho. — No.  314,059.  A  camera  attachment  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  more  than  one  exposure  to  be  made  on  the  same  plate. 
John  Currie,  68,  Kelvingrove  Street,  Glasgow,  and  “  Rockside, 
Core,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland.  June  17,  1909. 
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Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


CHiffon  as  a  Substitute  for  Bolting  SilK  in 
Mailing  Soft  Enl  argements. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  writes  Mr.  Herbert  Mills  in  the 
“Amateur  Photographer”  for  August  24,  after  experimenting  with  a 
piece  of  bolting  silk,  it  struck  me  that  there  might  possibly  be  other 
materials  quite  as  suitable,  and  possibly  cheaper.  The  first  material 
I  used,  and  which  I  have  exclusively  used  ever  since,  was  chiffon — - 
a  soft,  diaphanous  material,  not  too  closely  woven,  and  obtainable 
in  various  colours. 

The  piece  that  was  given  to  me  was  heliotrope.  I  held  the  chiffon 
immediately  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  examined  the  effect  on  the 
screen,  upon  which  the  image  was  focussed  sharply.  A  delicate 
softening  of  the  picture  was  the  result. 

I  then  folded  the  material,  and  again  noted  the  effect  of  the  two 
thicknesses.  The  image,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  still  more  sub¬ 
dued,  but  quite  different  from  that  given  by  the  bolting  silk. 

Then  three  thicknesses  were  placed  before  the  lens,  but  in  this  case 
the  result  was  rather  outre,  although  for  a  big  enlargement  from  a 
strong  negative  it  would  be  particularly  effective  with  subjects  of 
suitable  character. 

Test  exposures  were  then  made  to  ascertain  the  necessary  increase 
in  exposure  when  using  one  and  when  using  two  thicknesses  of  the 
chiffon.  In  the.  first  instance  about  half  as  lon^  again  was  found 
to  be  about  the  correct  exposure,  and  twice  the  normal  exposure 
in  the  second. 

Comparing  the  prices  of  chiffon  and  bolting  silk,  the  advantage 
lies  decidedly  with  the  former,  as  a  piece  about  7m.  by  3in.  (that 
is  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  lens  when  folded)  would  cost — 
nothing,  if  one  possesses  a  wife  or  sister ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  bolting 
silk  (which  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  sheet  of  bromide 
paper  upon  which  the  enlargement  is  being  made)  a  piece  about 
12in.  by  lOin.  would  cost  about  Is.  6d. 

The  chiffon,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  attached  to  the  lens  by 
means  of  a  cardboard  ring,  which  fits  the  lens  hood — the  frame  of 
an  old  lens  cap  would  answer. 

Those  who  have  used  bolting  silk  will  know  that  its  softening  effect 
■on  the  enlargement  is  really  a  slight  blurring  of  the  outlines,  whereas 
chiffon,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  preserves  the  sharp  outline,  pro¬ 
viding  the  image  is  focussed  sharply.  In  other  words,  chiffon  does 
not  destroy  either  definition  or  detail. 

The  Diaphragm  to  Use  in  Night  Photography. 

Writing  in  “  Photography  ”  for  August  24,  Mr.  H.  Wild  describes 
the  methods  employed  in  making  a  series  of  excellent  night  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  As  regards  the  choice  of  stop  to  be  used 
in  such  work  he  says :  “  Apart  from  the  question  of  rapidity,  I 
fancy  the  larger  aperture  gives  a  better  rendering.  From  practical 
experience  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  rendering  of  the  actual 
.lights  depends  on  the  time  the  plate  is  exposed  without  .very  much 
reference  to  the  aperture. 

“For  instance,  suppose  we  find  that  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes 
is  as  much  as  we  dare  give  to  a  street  lamp  at  fill  without  getting 
reversal,  calculating  in  the  ordinary  way  one  would  expect  to  be 
able  to  give  five  minutes  at  fj 8  or  twenty  minutes  at  f/16,  but  in 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  ten  minutes  could  be  given  at 
fl 8  and  very  little  more  than  that  at  f/16. 

“  This  apparent  suspension  of  an  accepted  law  is  a  most  providential 
one  for  the  night  photographer,  for  it  means  that,  to  obtain  detail 
in  both  shadows  and  lights,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  lens  of  such 
rapidity  that  the  darker  parts  of  the  subject  are  sufficiently  exposed 
before  the  high-lights  are  reversed.” 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Latest  date, 
August  30.  Sec.,  Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  'Mall  East,  London, 

S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30.— 1.— Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Latest  date  (carrier),  September  1  (hand)  September  2.  Sec.,  J. 
McIntosh,  33,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 


Peu)  Books. 

Beauty  Spots  of  the  Coxway  Valley.— A  book  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  scenery 
between  Llandudno  and  Bettws-y-Coed  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Clark,  12,  Pearson’s  Row,  Liverpool,  at  the  price  of  7Ad. 
It  is  obtainable  from  bookstalls  and  booksellers  at  6d.  net,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  most  pleasing  souvenir  of  a  visit  to  the  beautiful’  valley  of 
the  Conway  river,  as  also  a  useful  demonstration  of  the  variety  of 
scenery— sea,  forest,  and  mountain — to  be  found  between  the  moutli 
of  the  river  and  the  even  more  picturesque  surroundings  of  Bettws. 
rihe  photographs  are  all  from  the  camera  of  Mr.  T°  Lee  Lloyd, 
of  361,  Park  Road,  Liverpool,  who  has  provided  some  brief  letter- 
press,  and  there  is  also  a  map  of  the  district. 


Peu)  Apparatus,  §c. 


The  Pilot  Arc  Lamp. — A  new  self-regulating  arc  lamp  for  studio 
use  is  just  being  placed  on  the  market  at  a  very  moderate  price  by 
the  Pilot  Arc  Lamp  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  21,  Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C.  The  lamp  is  of  the  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  type  and  is  supplied  complete  with  resistance, 
plugs,  leads,  globe,  and  case,  for  £6  in  pattern  to  take  110-volt 
continuous  current ;  to  work  on  an  alternating  current  of  this 
voltage  the  price  is  £6  18s.,  whilst  a  third  pattern  of  the  lamp  (the 
Universal  ’),  adaptable  to  either  continuous  or  alternating  current, 
is  sold  at  £7  18s.  The  great  portability  of  the  lamp  is  one  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  its  favour,  whilst  another  is  the  absence  of  anv  adjust¬ 
ment.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  connect  the  plug  to  any  domestic 
supply,  switch  on  the  current,  and  the  light  is  at  once  obtained.  An 
illustrated  circular  showing  the  design  of  the  lamp  is  obtainable  post 
fiee  on  application  to  the  Pilot  Company,  at  whose  offices,  21, 
Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  the  lamp  can  be  seen.  We 
belie\ e  that  professional  photographers  desiring  a  lamp  of  moderate 
power  for  studio  use  will  find  it  worth  while  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  Pilot  lamp,  of  which  we  hope  to  write  further,  after 
having  had  it  in  practical  use  for  a  while. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  August  28. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  River  Trip. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Herongate. 

Tuesday,  August  31. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Suggestions  for  the  Annual  Exhibition. 
Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  September  l. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Paper:  “  Separation  and  Exaggeration.” 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Dissolution  of  Partnership. — The  partnership  between  Messrs. 
Albert  Flint  and  John  Robert  Jeffs  Pearson,  photographers  and  frame 
makers,  68,  Church  Street,  Camberwell  trading  as  Albert  Flint  and 
Co.),  has  been  dissolved.  The  business  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  who  will  pay  and  receive  all  debts  due  by,  or  owing  to,  the 
late  firm. 

Mr.  Robert  Neeme  Allen,  Cotliam  Hill,  Bristol,  collotype  printer 
and  photographer  (trading  as  Senior  and  Co.),  has  transferred  his 
business  to  Mr.  Charles  Lott  Brass,  Chelfham  Bridge.  Barnstaple, 
who  will  carry  on  same  and  receive  and  pay  all  debts  due  to  and 
from  the  firm. 
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Deu>$  and  notes. 


The  Epsom  Rural  District  Council  have  approved  of  a  set  of 
plans  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  F.R.P.S.,  for  a  house  and  studio,  to 
he  erected  at  the  corner  of  Anyards  and  Freelands  Roads,  Cobham, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  Hugh  Weet  of  that  place,  who  will  transfer  his  photo¬ 
graphic  business  thereto  on  completion. 

Photographers  in  Newcastle  Parks. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
Moor  and  Parks  Committee  of  Newcastle  Corporation,  held  last 
week,  the  Town  Clerk  submitted  a  report  with  respect  to  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Jesmond  Dene  and  other  parks  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
decided  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  photo¬ 
graphers  carrying  on  business  in  the  parks. 

Photography  Up-to-Date. — For  the  nominal  price  of  2s.  (says  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  “  St.  James’s  Gazette  ”)  ycu  can 
go  down  to  posterity  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  clasping  hands  with 
the  American  President.  Over  an  obscure  little  photographer’s  shop 
in  a  street  near  the  White  House  floats  a  flag  with  the  inscription, 
“Come  in  and  have  your  picture  taken  with  President  Taft.”  The 
photo  is  taken  by  the  simple  method  of  imposing  the  customer’s  figure 
beside  the  stock  plates  of  President  Taft  with  outstretched  hand,  as 
if  in  greeting,  or  in  a  friendly  arm-in-arm  pose.  The  illusion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  good,  and  the  photographer  has  been  making  a  lot  of 
money.  The  White  House  looms  in  the  background  of  the  picture. 

Photographs  of  China. — On  Tuesday,  August  31,  at  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  S. W.,  there  will  be  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Professor  Sargent 
and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University,  'Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  a  selection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  flora, 
fauna,  and  scenery  of 'Central  and  Western  China.  These  photographs 
are  from  the  large  collection  taken  by  iMr.  E.  H.  Wilson  during  his 
last  (third)  journey  to  China.  It  is  thought  that  this  exhibit  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  those  keen  on  the  recent  new  plant  intro¬ 
ductions  from  China.  It  is  also  hoped  that  from  its  varied  character 
the  selection  made  will  appeal  to  a  wider  circle.  The  photographs 
are  whole-plate  size  (S^in.  by  62m.),  with  liberal  mounts  for  herbarium 
purposes,  and  all  are  duly  labelled.  The  work  of  developing  and 
printing  has  been  done  by  the  well-known  expert  in  floral  photo¬ 
graphy,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis,  Ivew,  S.W. 

The  Scottish  Salon. — The  following  gentlemen  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  'Scottish  Photographic  Federation  to  act  on  the 
Board  of  Selection  for  the  Seventh  Scottish  National  Photographic 
Salon,  to  be  held  in  Dundee,  January,  1910  : — Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan, 
Archibald  Cochrane,  and  W.  B.  Lamond,  R.B.A. 


Correspondence. 


***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

SULPHIDE  TONING  OF  P.O.P. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  reprint  of  my  note  on  the  sulphide 
toning  of  P.O.P.  last  week,  perhaps  the  following  particulars  of  the 
way  I  prepare  the  tribasic  ammonium  phosphate  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers,  particularly  as  the  salt  generally  bought  as  ammo¬ 
nium  phosphate  is  the  hydrogen  di-ammonium  phosphate 
H(NH4)2P04,  and  any  of  your  readers  wishing  to  try  their 
“  Cub’-ome  ”  thiomolybdate  “  B  ”  solution  on  P.O.P.  prints  may  be 
rather  at  a  loss  to  obtain  the  salt  that  I  recommended,  as  it  appears 
in  very  few  lists. 

I  dissolve  the  ordinary  ammonium  phosphate  in  cold  distilled  water 
nearly  to  saturation,  and  .then  add  excess  of  .880  ammonia.  After 
standing  a  short  time,  the  contents  of  the  flask,  after  being  shaken 
up,  is  thrown  on  a  Buchner  funnel,  when  the  precipitated  salt  is 
dried  as  far  as  possible  by  suction  with  the  filter  pump.  The  salt 
in  this  state  (a  somewhat  pasty  crystalline  mass)  I  do  not  attempt 


to  recrystallise,  but  dissolve  it  (1-10)  in  distilled  water.  To  every; 
three  parts  of  this  solution,  one  part  of  the  ammonium  carbonate 
solution  is  added  to  make  the  alkaline  phosphate  bath. 

Better  crystals  of  the  tribasic  salt  may  be  obtained  by  Sestiuih 
method  of  dissolving  the  acid  in  an  excess  of  strong  ammonia  and  i 
evaporating  in  a  desiccator  over  quick  lime ;  but  though  no  douht  a 
purer  salt  is  obtained,  the  crystals  take  some  time  to  form,  and  for1 
this  use  it  is,  I  am  sure,  unnecessary  to  go  to  this  trouble. 

Since  I  consider  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution  a  necessity  in, 
the  phosphate  bath,  it  might  be  thought  that  as  the  free  ammonia 
in  the  carbonate  solution  would  neutralise  any  nitric  acid  formed  on  1 
converting  the  silver  nitrate  into  phosphate,  ordinary  ammonium, 
phosphate  or  di-hydrogen  ammonium  phosphate,  or  ordinary  sodium ! 
phosphate  (or,  better,  the  tribasic  sodium  phosphate)  might  be  used. 
But  I  prefer  not  to  use  the  sodium  salts,  as  it  seems  a  mistake  to' 
mix  the  bases  unless  there  is  some  necessity  for  it;  and  I  think  that, 
the  use  of  the  tribasic  ammonium  salt  undoubtedly  yields  the  best] 
tones. 

The  tribasic  ammonium  phosphate  can  bo  supplied  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  apply  to  me  at  this  address  (c.o.  Edmund  and  Co.). — Yours 
truly,  H.  Smith. 

Ezra  Street,  Columbia  Road,  London,  E. 

August  23.  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand !, 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 

•  communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., ; 
24(  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.G.,\ 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.\ 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  vnth  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Sutherland  Jenkins,  2,  Anworth  Villas,  Corstorphine,  Midlothian.  Photo-i 

graph  uf  Lauriston  Cottage,  Cramond  Beach,  Davidson’ s  Mains,  Midlothian. 

Frederick  Danby,  Church  Street,  Radcliffe.  Photograph  of  Child  in  Bath. 

Arthur  E.  McKinney,  28,  Waring  Street,  Belfast.  Three  /  holographs  of  Irisl 

Girl  Embroidering  Lace. 

E.  D.  P. — 1.  Reliable  pieces  of  apparatus  are  sold  by  all  the  larg 
dealers.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and  all  are  good.  Apply  t 
Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  2.  Ye.1  1 
if  used  according  to  the  directions. 

Insurance. — Some  months  ago  I  saw  something  in  the  “  Britisl 
Journal  of  Photography  ”  with  reference  to  insurance  of  photo 
graphic  apparatus,  etc.,  and  a  gentleman’s  name  was  mentioned 
who  would  supply  forms  to  those  who  wished  to  insure.  Wil 
you  kindly  give  me  his  name  and  address,  please? — Insurance. 

You  are  doubtless  thinking  of  what  was  said  some  time  ago  aboul 
the  advantages  that  members  of  the  Professional  Photographers 
Association  enjoy  with  regard  to  fire  insurance  and  reduced  pre 
miums.  These  advantages  are  confined  to  the  members  of  tht 
Association  only.  If  you  are  a  member,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A 
Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  N.W.,  will  send  you  a  form.  If  y01 
are  not,  he  will  send  you  a  prospectus  of  the  Association  and  par 
ticulars  of  membership. 

Miriam.- — From  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  stains  are  straigli 
lines,  it  looks  as  if  the  cause  was  overlaying  of  the  prints  on  eacl 
other  in  the  fixing-bath. 

Photograph  for  Damp  Place. — I  have  recently  been  asked  to  mak 
a  portrait  or  enlargement,  to  be  hung  in  the  vestry  of  a  churclj 
which  I  know  is  exceedingly  damp.  Which  would  be  the  bette 
one  of  the  two,  carbon  or  platinotype,  and  what  would  be  the  bet 
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course  to  follow  in  preserving  it  as  long  as  possible — I  mean  in 
the  way  of  framing  same  ?  Could  I  do  better  than  do  it  in  carbon 
'or  platinotype) ?  Would  cardboard  be  the  best  support  for  it? — 
Vestry. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  carbon  or  platinotype.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  picture  be  mounted  by  the  dry  method,  as 
the  medium  used  is  highly  waterproof.  The  glass  should  be 
secured  in  the  frame  by  strips  of  good  paper,  and  the  backboard 
irmly  bradded  in  and  papered  round.  When  dry,  the  back  may  be 
riven  a  coat  of  ordinary  wainscot  varnish.  The  thing  is,  make  the 
trame  damp-proof  as  far  as  possible.  Take  care  that  the  print 
md  mount  are  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  put  into  the  frame, 
)r  they  may  become  mouldy  in  time. 

loride  of  Gold. — Could  you,  through  your  correspondent’s 
•olumn  in  “  B.J. ,”  inform  me  the  way  to  dissolve  a  gold  coin  so 
is  to  make  a  gold  solution  for  toning  bath?— N.  E. 

Bissolve  the  coin  in  the  following  mixture  (in  a  glass  flask):  — 
Nitric  acid  1  part,  hydrochloric  acid  5  parts,  water  6  parts.  Digest 
)y  gentle  heat.  When  all  is  dissolved,  dilute  with  distilled  water 
md  precipitate  the  gold  with  a  filtered  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Veil  wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  and  redissolve  it 
n  the  above,  then  crystallise  it  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  a 
and  bath.  It  is  well  to  crystallise  it  a  second  time  so  as  to  get 
id  of  all  the  acid  possible. 

Hphide  Toning  of  P.O.P.— In  this  week’s  issue  of  the  “  B.  J.” 
here  is  a  paper  (page  646)  on  getting  rich  sepia  prints  on  P.O.P. 
rithout  gold  toning.  I  can  understand  the  formula,  as  far  as  the 
mmonium  phosphate  and  ammonium  carbonate  are  concerned,  but 
vhen  I  come  to  the  “  Cubrome  ”  thiomolybdate  solution,  I  find 
ayself  at  a  loss.  Can  the  compound  be  purchased,  or  can  it  be 
repared?  also  what  proportion  of  water  is  used?  If  you  would 
indly  answer  these  questions  I  shbuld  be  greatly  obliged. — Thio- 
COLYBDATES. 

A  special  preparation  of  thiomolybdate  is  sold  for  the  purpose 
y  Messrs.  Edmund  and  Co.,  Ezra  Street,  Columbia  Road,  E.  See 
Iso  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith  under  “  Correspondence  ”  on 
nother  page. 

Cemical  Congress. — I  shall  esteem  your  kindness  in  replying  as 
>  where  I  may  obtain  pamphlet  reporting  the  deliberations  of  the 
uternational  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  the  meetings  of 
'hich  was  reported  in  your  valuable  edition  of  May  28  last. — 
..  Cohen. 


The  Congress  issues  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  but  publication 
;ay  not  be  expected  for  several  months,  and  even  then  it  is 
oubtful  if  all  the  papers  and  discussions  will  be  given  in  full.  If 
our  inquiry  relates  to  a  photographic  paper,  your  best  course, 
e  think,  would  be  to  apply  direct  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

S  „pshot. — Seven  inches  is  a  rather  short  focus  for  a  half-plate 
■iflex.  We  frequently  use  an  /74.5  lens  of  this  focal  length  on  a 
uarter-plate  reflex.  We  think  that  in  many  instances  you  would 
ad  a  lens  of  9in.  to  15in.  focal  length  necessary  with  your  half- 
late  reflex.  We  hope  you  realise  that  a  half -plate  reflex  is  rather 
big  affair  to  take  about  long  distances.  The  two  cameras  are 
3ry  similar.  If  your  lens  could  be  fitted  to  a  5  x  4  reflex  of  the 
cst  maker  you  name  in  your  letter  we  should  consider  that  the 
3st  use  was  being  made  of  it  as  regards  the  outdoor  work  you 
leak  of.  It  is  rarely  that  exposures  shorter  than  1, 50  or  1  100 
squire  to  be  given.  We  advise  you  to  use  pyro-metol  (Ilford 
rmula)  for  such  work,  or  one  of  the  single-solution  developers 
dinal,  certinal,  or  victol.  As  regards  the  choice  of  reflex 
meras,  an  issue  of  the  “Photo-Miniature”  (Dawbarn  and  Yard, 
imited,  6d.)  has  just  been  published  on  this  subject. 

Reo  Subjects.— I  have  about  150:  really  good  stereo  negatives 
ithout  prints,  and  about  5,000  prints  of  other  views  without 
responding  negatives ;  these  5,000  comprise  about  200  separate 
ews,  with  varying  quantities  of  each.  I  wish  to  dispose  of 
em.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  a  reasonable  price  to  ask, 
follows  :  (1)  Price  of  stereo  negatives  per  dozen  ;  (2)  ditto  per 
t ;  (3)  price  of  stereo  prints  per  dozen  ;  (4)  ditto  per  100  ;  (5) 
tto  per  1,000  or  lot;  (6)  price  of  stereos  for  reproduction?— 
STLAW. 

Impossible  for  ute  to  say,  as  we  have  no  idea  of  the  interest  ot 
e  subjects.  The  prints  will  be  of  practically  no  value  unless  the 
;ht  to  copy  them  goes  with  them — that  is,  is  yours  to  sell. 


Cinematography. — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  information  I 
can  on  cinematographs,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  the  dates  of  any  issues  of  your  journal  con¬ 
taining  articles  on  the  subject.  The  information  I  require  is  of  a 
practical  nature,  dealing  with  the  construction  of  cameras  and 
projection  apparatus. — T.  H.  W. 

We  have  not  dealt  at  all  fully  with  cinematograph  work. 
The  best  periodical  of  this  branch  in  the  “  Kinematograph 
Journal  ”  (Id.  weekly),  in  which  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
practical  information. 

Hot  Weather  Trouble. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  kindy  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  enclosed  prints.  The 
print  marked  X  is  on  glossy  bromide.  You  will  notice  the 
markings  in  the  paper,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  print  which 
is  melted.  They  are  dried  overnight  (not  by  the  fire)  so  that- 
melting  is  out  of  the  question.  The  other  print  is  matt  bromide 
developed  in  the  same  bath  and  dried  on  the  same  slab.  The 
makers  say  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  paper.  I  think 
it  is  faulty  in  emulsion,  or  stale. — E.  Walton. 

We  cannot  trace  any  fault  in  the  paper.  The  appearance  is 
evidently  due  to  the  recent  hot  weather.  The  gelatine  has 
softened  during  the  manipulations  owing  to  the  solutions  being 
too  warm.  Probably  you  will  not  get  it  now  that  the  weather 
is  cooler  even  with  the  same  paper. 

Defective  Negative. — I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  you  if  you 
could  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty  in  your  journal.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  getting  the  effect  on  enclosed  print.  I  may  say  the  camera 
and  slides  are  quite  light-tight.  When  exposing  the  enclosed  I 
took  the  precaution  to  shield  the  lens  with  umbrella,  the  sun  on 
the  qmint  of  setting  and  well  on  the  left  of  camera.  The  lens  used 
was  a  Wray,  15  x  12,  rect.,  comparatively  new,  except  that  the 
iris  diajihragm  has  become  a  little  bright  through  the  friction  of 
usage.  If  I  coated  the  inside  of  lens  mount  and  diaphragm  with 
Bates’s  dead  black  would  that,  do  you  think,  help  me?  I  made 
two  exposures.  The  fellow  plate  to  the  enclosed  from  the  same 
holder  is  only  slightly  fogged,  but  I  used  a  larger  stop. — J.  W. 
Richards. 

It  is  clear  that  the  corner  of  the  plate  has  been  light-struck, 
either  in  the  dark-room  or  the  camera.  You  say  that  the  dark 
slides  are  light-tight.  That  ive  are  inclined,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  print,  to  doubt,  but  the  camera  itself  may  possibly  admit 
a  faint  beam  of  light  at  the  corner  corresponding  with  the  fogging 
of  the  negative.  If  the  inside  of  the  lens  mount  has  become  bright 
it  will  be  well  to  re-black  it.  But  the  brightness  of  it  will  not 
account  for  the  fogging  of  one  corner  of  the  plate  only. 

Charges  for  Retouching. — Having  been  apprenticed  at  a  good 
class  photographer’s  for  three  years,  have  now  obtained  some 
retouching  to  do  at  home  for  another  photographer,  but  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  charge,  so  I  am  writing  this  to  know  if  you 
could  tell  me  the  usual  charge  in  such  a  case  for  imperial  cabinets, 
C.D.V.’s,  and  also  whether  I  ought  to  charge  according  to  the 
number  of  people  on  negative.  If  you  could  kindly  tell  me  1 
should  be  much  obliged. — H.  Richards. 

There  is  no  fixed  charge  for  the  work.  Every  retoucher 
makes  his  own  charges,  and  they  depend  upon  the  quality  of  his 
work.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  yours,  so  can  give  no  opinion  on 
it.  and  what  it  is  worth.  We  should  advise  you  to  com  fit  the 
advertisements  in  our  columns  headed  “  Miscellaneous  1  vades. 
From  that  you  will  gather  what  other  retouchers  charge.  Ot 
course,  an  extra  charge  is  made  when  there  are  several  figures  n 
the  picture. 

Ownership  of  Negatives. — A  gardener  in  the  employ  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  this  vicinity  called  on  me  at  my  studio  and  said  he  had 
instructions  from  his  employer  to  get  a  photographer  to  come  and 
take  several  views  of  bis  house  and  grounds.  He  fixed  a  day  on 
which  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  attend.  On  arriving at  the 
house  I  was  given  a  definite  order  by  the  gardener  to  take  nineteen 
positions,  12  x  10  size.  I  took  twelve  that  afternoon,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  next  morning.  I  did  not  gee  the  owner  of  the  house,  as 
be  was  in  town  for  three  or  four  days,  so  nothing  was  said  about  the 
price  until  I  sent  the  proofs,  when  I  quoted  my  usual  terms — viz., 
21s.  for  first  negative  and  5s.  6d.  per  negative  after  this  is  my 
charge  for  taking  negatives),  then  prints  from  negatives  3s.  6d.  each 
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in  silver.  He  replied,  grumbling  about  the  price,  but  ordered 
thirteen  copies,  which  I  finished  and  sent  off  next  day,  enclosing 
my  account.  I  received  an  acknowledgment  from  him  to-day, 
asking  me  to  send  the  negatives  charged  for  and  he  will  settle  the 
account  in  full,  otherwise  he  will  only  pay  for  the  prints  supplied. 
I  have  written  saying  that  I  have  not  charged  for  the  negatives, 
but  for  taking  them,  and  quoted  part  of  the  copyright  law  about 
the  copyright  of  negatives  being  vested  in  him,  but  the  custody 
of  them  being  given  to  me.  If  he  will  not  pay  what  is  my  best 
course? — X.  Y.  Z. 

The  negatives  are  your  property.  Do  not  give  them  up.  Ii 
the  man  will  not  pay  you  must  summon  him  in  the  county  court, 
when  you  will  get  the-  money.  It  is  a  little  unwise  to  make  a 
definite  charge  for  taking  the  negatives.  It  is  better  always  to 
charge  only  for  photographs. 

Various. — Some  months  ago  an  advertisement  appeared  in  your 
journal  for  prints  (various)  for  publication.  I  sent  a  batch,  from 
which  they  marked  four,  saying  they  had  enough  at  present,  but 
would  be  glad  of  them  in  the  near  future.  Fully  three  weeks  ago 
I  sent  them  again  with  stamped  address  for  return,  if  not  wanted, 
and  can  get  no  reply  whatever.  As  the  prints  were  double- 
printed  they  were  valuable  to  me.  (1)  What  can  I  do  further 

in  the  matter?  Their  address  was,  The - Co.  (2)  Would 

10s.  6d.  (sole  right)  and  3s.  6d.  (not  sole  right)  a  print  be  a  fair 
charge  for  prints  cabinet  size?  (3)  I  have  seen  carbon  prints 
done  with  an  oval  border  round  the  portrait ;  does  not  show  the 
slightest  join  anywhere.  Can  this  be  done  single  printing,  or  is 
a  large  border  screen  used  in  "front  of  sitter  and  photographed 
thus  ?  (4)  A  customer  has  a  lot  of  negatives  reproduced  by  means 

of  transparencies.  Who  has  right  to  transparencies,  customer  or 
man  who  executes  order? — An  Old  Reader. 

(1)  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  sue  the  parties  in  the  county 
court  for  the  price  of  the  pictures  they  have  kept.  (2)  The 
price  is  very  moderate  indeed.  (3)  Without  seeing  an  example 
we  are  unable  to  say  how  the  prints  are  done,  but  probably  they 
are  by  double  printing.  (4)  The  transparencies  are  the  property  of 
the  photographer  who  executes  the  order. 

Copyright. — Would  you  kindly  answer  me  the  following  question 
in  the  “Journal”?  I  (A)  take  views  for  B  and  sell  B  the  nega¬ 
tives  and  postcards.  B  makes  a  smash  and  is  sold  out.  C  buys 
stock  at  auction  sale.  Can  A  stop  C  from  selling  them,  or  how 
can  A  get  his  money?  Does  A  have  any  claim  on  the  copyright 
if  he  copyrights  them,  being  the  author  of  the  work  ? — Old 
Reader. 

A  has  no  title  in  the  copyright,  inasmuch  as  he  was  engaged  by 
B  for  doing  the  work.  That  is  vested  in  B.  C  has  no  copyright 
in  the  negatives  unless  it  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
sale.  But  A  has  no  voice  in  the  matter.  All  he  can  do  is  to  look 
to  the  trustees  for  payment  of  his  account  according  to  the 
dividend  declared. 

Copy’Right. — I  take  a  number  of  views  for  publication  by  myself, 
and  do  not  register  them  at  the  time.  Afterwards  I  find  that 
some  of  them  have  been  pirated.  I  register  them  and  then  take 
proceedings  against  the  reproducer,  or  those  selling  the  copies. 
Where  then,  may  I  ask,  is  the  good  of  spending  money  on  the 
registration  of  the  pictures,  until  one  finds  that  they  have  been 
copied  ?  If  one  registers,  say,  a  dozen,  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  are  copied,  and  the  money  paid  for  the  other  ten  is  simply 
wasted. — Sussex. 

The  advantage  of  registering  in  the  first  instance  is  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  at  once  be  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  penalties, 
damages,  injunction,  etc.,  for  all  that  has  been  done  from  the 
time  of  registration.  Whereas  if  the  registration  has  been  de¬ 
layed  until  the  copyright  is  infringed  nothing  can  be  recovered 
for  what  has  been  done  before  that.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  sue  for  damages,  and  an  injunction  from  the  time  of 
registration. 

Focussing  Magnifier.— Unfortunately,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was 
and  have  had  to  take  to  spectacles.  With  these  I  can  see  very 
well,  but  I  have  a  difficulty  in  focussing  in  them.  Somehow  or 
other  I  cannot  get  sharp  negatives,  although,  with  the  spectacles, 
the  image  seems  sharp  on  the  ground  glass.  Will  you  please 
help  me  out  of  my  difficulty  by  telling  me  the  best  kind  of 


focussing  magnifier  to  use,  as  1  see  so  many  different  one-  adv> 
tised  ? — Too  Old  at  Forty. 

The  best  to  our  mind  is  the  Ramsden  form  of  eyepiece, 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  in  a  tube,  which 
adjustable  by  a  screw  in  an  outer  jacket.  The  tube  is  adjust 
to  the  sight  of  the  user  to  a  pencil  mark  made  on  the  Io<  ufsi 
screen  and  then  clamped  tight  by  a  screw  nut,  so  that  the  distar 
is  fixed  once  for  all.  These  instruments  are  sold  by  all  lai  j 
dealers  at  from  six  or  seven  shillings  upward. 

M.  C.  J. — We  are  afraid  you  will  nob  be  able  to  obtain  any  coil 
pensation  now.  If  broken  glass  could  be  heard  in  the  box  wli 
delivered  by  the  railway  man  it  should  have  been  opened  in  j 
presence,  or  else  his  book  for  signature  should  be  marked  ‘ 
ceived  damaged,”  or  have  been  refused  altogether.  Signing 
book  without  remark  implies  that  the  parcel  was  receive! 
good  condition. 

A.  T.  Cox. — The  picture  sent  is  but  moderately  good.  It  is  possib : 
however,  that  it  might  be  awarded  a  medal  if  exhibited  at  soil 
of  the  minor  societies. 

F.  J. — lou  have  either  been  quite  misinformed  or,  possibly,  cq 
fused  the  two  things.  A  mirror  for  obtaining  reversed  negativ  j 
which  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  in  front  of  the  lens,  mil 
be  optically  worked  and  have  an  absolutely  plane  surface,  aj 
be  silvered  on  the  front.  A  mirror  placed  outside  a  wind* 
when  enlarging  by  daylicht  may  be  of  common  sheet  glass  silveil 
on  the  back,  like  an  ordinary  looking-glass.  Its  only  purpose 
to  reflect  light  through  the  negative.  It  has  nothing  to  do  w  I 
the  formation  of  the  enlarged  image. 

Mixing  Albumen  with  Gelatine.— Is  it  possible  to  make  a  mixti 
of  albumen  and  gelatine  that  will  keep,  and  if  so,  how?— Fidos 
Yes;  the  best  way  is  to  beat  up  the  albumen  into  a  perf' 
froth.  Let  it  rest  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  pour  off  the  cl< 
albumen.  Next  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  usual  way,  but 
temperature  at  the  time  of  mixing  must  not  exceed  about  120  d 
Fahr. ,  or  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  albumen  coagulati 
Then  add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  The  mixture  will  requ  • 
warming  each  time  it  is  used,  but  the  temperature  should 
exceed  that  given  above  for  the  reason  stated. 


A  Lecture  on  Devon  and  Cornwall. — Among  the  tral 
lectures  to  which  we  referred  last  week  in  making  mention  of  s 
Liverpool  Association's  syllabus  was  that  on  Cornwall  It  may  i  j" 
be  said  that,  according  to  a  circular  which  has  just  reached  us,  ; 
author  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Rowe,  is  prepared  to  deliveit 
in  person  before  other  societies  without  fee.  Good  Devonian  1  ; 
he  is,  Mr.  Rowe  knows  the  West  Country  most  intimately,  l 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  beauties  and  traditions  of  Devon  1 
Cornwall  comes  from  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  places 
people.  Gifted  with  a  ready  way  of  entertaining  as  well  a  if 
instructing,  Mr.  Rowe  will  surely  be  welcomed  as  a  lecturer  f 
photographic  societies.  Those  interested  are  advised  to  sen  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  to  83,  Edith  Avenue,  Plymouth,  Jr 
particulars. 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive i  sub  t 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inser,  l 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Free”  Portraits  and  Sunlight  Soap. — At  Huddersfield  last  week 
t )  canvassers  from  Scotland  received  six  months’  hard  labour  oil 
a  targe  of  representing*  themselves  as  connected  with  Messrs.  Lever 
I  is.,'  soap  manufacturers.  The  case  is  reported  on  page  687,  and 
m  comment  on  this  new  variety  of  the  “  free  ”  portrait  dodge  on 
p  e  681. 

'rade  printers  will  probably  confirm  our  opinion  that  the  average 
p  trait  negative  has  dropped  oil’  in  quality  during  the  last  year 
o.  wo.  Apparently  a  negative  is  thought  to  be  good  enough  if  it 
w  make  a  decent  print  on  gaslight  paper.  We  endeavour  to  give 
sue  technical  reasons  for  this,  apart  from  a  possible  lower  standard 
oi  are  in  development.  (P.  682.) 

ii’ie  Macdonald,  when  in  London  last  week,  was  entertained  at 
si  per  and  discoursed  on  copyright  and  fraternity.  (P.  688.) 

n  page  683  we  give  a  short  account  of  the  proposals  of  a  Bill  for 
tl  regulation  of  the  hours  of  shop  assistants. 

method  of  preparing  mechanically-etched  wood  blocks  from 
pltographie  reliefs  is  described  on  page  688,  under  “Photo- 
M  hanical  Notes.” 
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ie  intentions  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  cinematograph 
bitions  are  reported  on  page  694. 

recent  paper  on  the  present  condition  of  sensitometry,  by  Dr. 
T  K.  Mees,  gives  a  fairly  popular  account  of  this  little-studied 
ect.  (P.  685.) 


colour  screen-plate  of  quite  novel  pattern  figures  with  the  day- 
M  loading  cf  plates  under  “  Patents  of  the  Week.”  (P.  689.) 


“Colour  Photography”  Supplement. 
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Thames  ’ 
page  66, 


combined  plate  take  the  form  of  some 
and  an  article  by  IMr.  H.  E.  Corke, 


eports  on  the 
ec°dal  notes  or 
65. 

•  A.  A.  Personnaz,  in  a  contribution  on  page  67,  dissents  from  the 
u  s  of  painters  as  to  the  pictorial  quality  of  Autochromes  recently 
ed  by  M.  Demachy. 

.  Lumiere  have  drawn  up  a  table  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the 
sine-solution  metoquinone  developer  when  correcting  mistakes  of 
9*)sure  of  Autochrome  plates.  They  adopt  a  modification  of  the 
Dwial  method.  (P.67.) 

he  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  on  the  copying  of  Auto- 
mes  is  given  on  page  71. 

donel  Houdaiile  has  recently  published  a  paper  aiming  to  provide 
isis  for  the  exposure  of  Autochrome  plates.  -  (P.  69.) 
ofessor  Namias  has  suggested  a  modification  of  the.  Traube 
a  chrome  ”  process  for  the  making  of  three-colour  prints  and 
sparencies.  Lead  sulphate  or  lead  oxide  is  used  as  the  mordant- 
igent  instead  of  stiver  iodide.  (P.  68.) 


A  New  Bogus  “  You  know  the  game,  the  free  portrait 
business,  is  played  out,  and  we  have  to 
**  *  tell  them  some  sort  of  a  tale  to  get  them 

to  have  one.”  So  said  one  of  two  canvassers  at 
Huddersfield  last  week  on  being  charged  with  representing 
themselves  as  agents  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited,  soap 
manufacturers.  To  this  ingenious  purveyor  of  photo¬ 
graphs  truth  is  no  doubt  stranger  than  fiction,  but  in 
this  instance  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  proclaims 
a  fact.  The  press  up  and  down  the  country  must  chiefly 
be  thanked  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  as  to  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  business  of  canvassing  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  insomuch  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  just 
entering  upon  a  six  months’  term  of  hard  labour  found  it 
necessary  to  bait  their  line  with  something  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  a  ‘‘free  photograph.”  They  declared  to  the 
magistrate  that  “when  calling  upon  people  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  photograph  was  enough  to  have 
the  door  closed  against  them.”  Unenviable  as  is  the 
fate  of  photography  to  be  thus  associated  with  the 
most  barefaced  kind  of  deception,  there  is  some  con¬ 
solation  in  knowing  that  the  public — or  a  large  portion 
of  it — clearly  recognises  that  these  practices  are  not  those 
of  established  photographers,  and  are  condemned  by  them 
more  vehemently,  because  with  greater  reason,  than  by 
anyone.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  the  malpractices 
of  the  canvassers  prevent  the  photographer  from  taking 
measures  to  extend  his  business  which,  but  for  the  bad 
name  of  door-to-door  solicitation,  might  be  adopted  in  a 
respectable,  if  not  very  dignified,  way. 


The  The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 

Chemistry  of  Douglas  Carnegie  which  we  published 
Tonin'^6  last  week  mai’ks  another  important  step 

in  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  photographic  processes.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  very  few  processes  have  been  submitted  to  an 
exhaustive  examination,  and  sulphide  toning  is  only  one 
of  many  that-  are  carried  out  frequently,  and  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully,  by  numerous  workers  without  any  knowledge 
of  how  or  why  the  results  are  attained.  This  paper  does 
not  exhaust  the  subject  by  any  means.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  toned  deposit  is  not  determined,  but  several  very 
common  causes  of  failure  are  quite  successfully  demon¬ 
strated,  and  this  alone  is  a  very  valuable  feature.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  results  very  nearly  confirm  the  sugges¬ 
tions  we  made  in  a  leader  published  on  January  29  last  in 
regard  to  the  effects  obtained  with  exhausted  and  partially 
exhausted  sulphide  solutions.  A  point  brought  out  in  the 
article  is  the  lax  fashion  in  which  some  previous  writers 
have  described  the  strength  of  the  sulphide  solution  used. 
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The  water  of  crystallisation,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of 
deliquescence,  is  generally  disregarded,  with  the  result 
that  the  solutions  used  are  often  much  weaker  than  they 
should  be. 


The  Fixing-  It  is  often  advised  to  employ  a  bath  of 
Bath  for  the  acpcj  type — such  as  one  made  with 

PrUHs**6  hypo  and  potass,  metabisulphite — for  the 

fixation  of  bromide  prints.  While  there 
is  no  theoretical  objection  to  such  a  bath — in  fact,  the  non¬ 
staining  properties  of  the  solution  are  in  theory  an  advan¬ 
tage — there  is,  however,  a  practical  drawback  to  the  use 
of  a  fixing-bath  which  does  not  become  coloured  in  use  when 
it  is  being  used  on  a  commercial  scale.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  certain  means  of  telling  when  a  bromide  print  is 
completely  fixed,  the  use  of  a  bath  which  does  not  give 
any  signs  of  its  progress  towards  a  state  of  exhaustion  is 
actually  a  danger  wdien  the  work  of  fixing  is  relegated,  as 
it  usually  must  be,  to  somewhat  inexperienced  hands.  The 
very  fact  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  solution  indicates  that 
a  great  number  of  prints  have  been  passed  through  the  bath 
is  a  strong  reason  for  selecting  a  plain  solution  of  hypo 
only.  Many  of  the  bromide  prints  which  are  sent  to  us  for 
our  explanation  of  various  yellow  and  brown  stains  are 
stated  by  their  makers  to  have  been  treated  in  an  acid  bath, 
the  careless  use  of  which,  and  nothing  else,  is,  we  believe, 
the  most  common  cause  of  these  defects. 


The  Two  A  final  reminder  may  be  given  to  those 

Exhibitions.  who,  in  paying  a  visit  to  London  in 
September,  do  so  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  The  private  view  of  the  Salon  is  on  Thursday, 
September  9,  the  exhibition  opening  to  the  public  on 
September  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  the  date  of  the  private  view  and  conversazione  is 
September  22,'  the  first  day  on  which  the  New  Gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  being  September  23.  We  hope  to  give 
a  first  impression  of  the  Salon  in  our  issue  of  the  10th  inst., 
and  shall  deal  with  the  sections  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  show  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening. 


as  Christmas 
Gifts. 


Novel  Photographers  anxious  to  make  the  most 

Photographs  Qf  present-buying  season  which  com¬ 
mences  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas 
are  none  too  early  in  starting  to  make 
their  preparations  now.  Mount  manufacturers  who  supply 
goods  specially  applicable  to  the  Christmas  season  are 
already  busily  engaged  in  offering  their  wares,  and  a 
great  variety  of  effects  are  obtainable  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  multitude  of  commercial  designs.  There  are  also 
other  directions  in  which  photography  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  applied  in  producing  gifts  other  than  the 
conventional  type  of  mounted  portrait.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  we  referred  last  year  to  a  novelty  introduced  to  its 
customers  by  a  studio  in  the  West-end  of  London.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  doll  of  the  “  Teddy  bear”  type,  the  fabric  face 
of  which  had  impressed  upon  it  the  portrait  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parents  of  the  child  on  whom  the  gift  was  intended 
to  be  bestowed.  A  present  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  the 
fun  to  be  obtained  from  it,  is  pretty  sure  of  a  good  sale, 
and  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  search  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  increasing  the  volume  of  their  Christmas  business 
to  think  over  other  varieties  of  presents  in  which  a  photo¬ 
graph  could  be  embodied.  We  believe  that  there  are  many 
directions  in  which  the  customary  processes  of  photography 
might  be  profitably  applied. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  NEGATIVES 
Those  firms  engaged  in  making  prints  from  negatives 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  such  a  large  number  of  negatives  that  they  are 
able  to  note  very  accurately  the  progress  that  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  are  making  as  regards  quality  of! 
results,  and  we  have  recently  been  informed  by  such  a 
firm  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  average 
modern  negative  is  its  badness.  It  is  usually  quite j 
unsuited  to  either  carbon  or  platinum  printing,  or  indeed 
to  first-rate  results  by  other  processes.  The  proportion! 
of  good  negatives  received  is  much  smaller  than  ili 
used  to  be,  and  the  reasons  for  this  falling  off  in  quality 
are  well  worth  consideration.  The  main  fault  appears  to1 
be  undue  flatness,  the  result  being  that  gaslight  paper  isi 
the  only  one  that  will  yield  a  passable  print.  Possibly  the 
popularity  of  gaslight  paper  has  something  to  do  with  the 
prevalence  of  such  negatives,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  then 
may  be  several  other  contributing  factors,  chief  amonj. 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  modern  tendency  to  omit  bromide! 
in  the  developer. 

Given  “correct”  exposure,  bromide  is,  of  course) 
unnecessary  with  the  majority  of  modern  plates  and  films' 
but  given  a  little  over-exposure,  then  with  some  developer; 
the  omission  of  the  bromide  invariably  leads  to  a  fogg; 
result.  If  the  time  of  development  is  cut  down  to  keej 
the  fog  at  a  minimum,  a  thin  and  flat  negative  is  produced; 
while  if  we  develop  up  to  full  density  a  heavily  fogged 
image  that  is  barely  printable  on  any  paper  is  obtained 
The  majority  of  negatives  to-day  are  no  doubt  produce 
on  fast  plates,  and  the  modern  lens  is  so  very  efficient,  tlia 
over-exposure  is  a  much  more  common  defect  than  it  use 
to  be.  In  earlier  days,  under-exposure  and  hard  negative, 
were  the  prevailing  bete-noir,  while  nowadays  over-exposui 
and  thin,  foggy  negatives  are  the  source  of  the  printer’ 
troubles. 

Possibly  another  contributing  factor  is  the  idea  held  V 
many  workers  that  different  classes  of  negatives  are  desi 
able  with  different  kinds  of  printing  paper,  exception; 
pluck  and  vigour  being  required  for  carbon  or  platinotyp 
printing,  and  exceptional  thinness  for  bromide  enlargii 
and  gaslight  paper.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  mistak 
for  a  really  good  negative  will  yield  a  good  print  by  ai 
process.  Negatives  that  will  only  print  well  by  one 
two  special  processes  oannot  be  classed  as  “good”  speo 
mens,  the  fact  that  their  use  is  limited  being  itself 
obvious  indication  of  faultiness.  Some  excuse  the  badm  ! 
of  their  negatives  on  the  ground  that  they  will  yield 
results  wanted  on  some  special  paper ;  but  a  good  negat 
will  do  the  same  thing,  and  also  yield  good  prints 
other  varieties. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  photographers  have  the  sai 
fault  as  the  too  enthusiastic  patient  who  doses  himself 
vigorously  for  one  complaint  as  to  bring  on  a  differej 
variety  of  trouble.  Very  fast  lenses  and  extremely  rap 
plates  are  invaluable  on  some  occasions,  but  not  at 
desirable  on  each  and  every  occasion.  Extremely  f 
plates  are  very  prone  to  fog  if  a  little  over-exposed,  ai 
one  of  the  commonest  blunders  is  the  use  of  plates  that  8' 
much  faster  than  really  needed. 

Another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  fogged  negathp 
is  probably  the  frequent  use  of  tank  development  wji 
unrestrained  diluted  developer.  It  may  be  taken  asi 
general  axiom  that  bromide  is  always  required  wb 
development  is  prolonged,  yet  many  seem  to  think  tit 
dilution  of  the  developer  renders  the  use  of  bromide  1 
necessary,  and  therefore  they  omit  its  use  altogetb 
Further  than  this,  when  a  number  of  exposures  are  de 
loped  together  some  invariably  will  show  more  fog  tl 
others,  and  very  few  trouble  to  apply  the  necess: 
reducer  to  clear  them.  A  weak  Farmer’s  reducer  ^ 
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make  a  marked  improvement  in  such  cases,  and  its  use 
involves  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  risk  if  the  negatives 
are  plunged  straight  into  it  on  leaving  the  fixing-bath. 
Clearing-baths  of  all  kinds  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion 
nowadays,  but  there  are  very  few  negatives  that  are  not 
the  better  for  clearing,  though  all  do  not  require  reduction. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  REGULATION  OE 
THE  HOURS  OF  SHOP  ASSISTANTS. 

^  Bill  “to  consolidate,  amend,  and  extend  the  Shops’ 
deputation  Acts,  1892 — 1902”  has  been  introduced  into 
he  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Minister  in 
•barge,  and  though  the  Government  do  not  propose  to 
iroceed  further  with  the  measure  during  the  present 
;ession,  it  will  probably  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation 
n  the  near  future.  Photographers,  in  common  with 
;everal  other  classes  of  the  community,  will  be  interested 
o  know  how  the  Bill  affects  the  conduct  of  business,  and 
he  following  outline  of  the  Government’s  proposals  will, 
ve  think,  show  clearly  that  the  respectable  trader  has 
lothing  to  fear  from  the  operation  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 

The  main  features  of  the  measure  may  be  grouped  under 
our  heads,  thus  :  — 

(1)  Compulsory  closing  on  Sundays,  subject  to 
modification  in  the  case  of  Jewish  quarters  and  estab¬ 
lished  street  markets. 

(2)  A  weekly  half-holiday. 

The  local  authority  is  given  a  wide  discretion  in  this 
aatter,  but  the  principle  must  be  observed,  and  if  the 
ocal  authority  do  not  appoint  a  particular  day,  then  the 
iccupier  of  the  shop  must  select  one,  and  place  a  notice 
o  that  effect  in  his  shop. 

(3)  Early  closing  at  the  option  of  the  local  authority, 
which  in  the  case  of  London  will  no  longer  be  the 
metropolitan  borough,  but  the  London  County  Council. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  relatively  small  area 
f  the  borough  has  done  much  to  render  the  present  Acts 
imperative,  and  the  Government  are  evidently  alive  to 
his  fact. 

(4)  No  shop  assistant  may  be  employed  for  more 
than  sixty  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  meals.  There 
must  be  no  employment  after  8  p.m.  on  more  than 
three  days  per  week. 

The  occupier  is  to  fix  the  times  at  which  work  begins 
nd  ends  within  the  above  limits.  He  must  in  a  notice 
ffixed  in  the  shop  specify  the  “  spells  ”  of  work,  and  also 
ie  “  meal-times,”  which  last  must  be  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  scale.  Provision  is  made  for  “  overtime  ”  to 
he  extent  of  two  hours  a  day  for  not  more  than  thirty 
,ays  in  the  year.  The  Bill  contains  special  provisions 
ealing  with  holiday  resorts  and  public  holidays,  and  as 
applies  to  “  outside  ”  trading,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
nfair  competition  from  hawkers  and  street  traders  gener¬ 


ally.  Part  3  of  the  new  measure  deals  with  the  provision 
of  seating  accommodation,  proper  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
conveniences. 

In  part  4  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  local  authority.  This  section  also  specifies 
the  penalties  for  various  offences  under  the  Act,  and  deals 
with  business  carried  on  in  bazaars,  fairs,  and  exhibitions. 

In  the  event  of  any  local  authority  failing  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  after 
inquiry,  appoint  an  inspector  to  report  breaches  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  in  the  present  session  had  been 
decided  upon  with  a  view  to  promote  discussion,  and  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  something  like  unanimous  support. 
He  added  that  about  one  million  assistants  and  half  that 
number  of  employers  would  be  affected  by  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  Conditions  in  some  of  the  larger  shops  were  not 
unsatisfactory,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  cases  of 
assistants  who  worked  from  eighty  to  ninety  hours  per 
week,  and  who  had  no  means  of  shortening  their  toil. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  (and  we  venture  to  predict 
many  will  agiee  with  him  hereon),  the  main  cause  of  the 
evil  is  the  wasteful  and  mischievous  system  of  competition 
which  is  unhappily  so  prevalent  in  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  of  to-day.  It  appears  that  all  the  business  done 
might  be  transacted  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  time  now  devoted 
to  it,  and  if  this  be  so,  the  public  certainly  need  to  be 
taught  reasonable  consideration  for  those  who  serve  them 
in  the  shops.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  will  not  tend  to  divert  the  flow  of  trade 
from  home  to  foreign  channels. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  took 
place  with  the  approval  of  all  the  members  present  except 
Mr.  Bottcmley.  Even  he,  while  characterising  the  measure 
as  “  undemocratic  ”  and  the  product  of  “  parental  ”  govern¬ 
ment,  approved  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  worked  by  shop 
assistants.  This  practically  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  measure  as  it 
now  stands  will  become  law  without  modification  in  any 
respect,  but  it  seems  to  show  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  will  command  the  support  of  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  This  being  so,  we  expect  to  see  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  in  the  near  future. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  old  policy  of  laissez  faire 
which  has  been  so  long  a  dictum  of  the  utilitarian  school 
is  losing  ground  before  the  combined  forces  of  humane 
feeling  and  common  sense.  Something  may  fairly  be  said 
in  favour  of  leaving  capital  and  strongly  organised  labour 
tc  adjust  their  differences  with  the  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Where,  however,  the 
workers  from  any  cause  or  combination  of  causes  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves  from  obviously  harsh  and 
oppressive  conditions,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  intervene  on  their  behalf.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  masters  will  suffer.  The  ultimate 
employer  is  the  purchasing  public,  who  must  learn  to  pav 
a  fair  price  for  what  they  buy,  and  in  the  act  of  purchase 
to  extend  reasonable  consideration  to  the  man  in  the  shop. 


Damage  of  Photographs. — Extraordinary  conduct  was  alleged 
ainst  a  well-known  Reading  dentist  in  the  local  police-court  last 
3ek,  when  Neville  Walsh,  of  Blagrave  Street,  was  summoned  by 
essrs.  Walton,  Adams,  and  Sons,  photographers,  for  wilfully 
maging  several  of  their  pictures.  Defendant  occupies  rooms  over 
essrs.  Adams’  business  premises,  it  was  stated,  and  for  some  time 
st  there  had  been  unpleasantness  between  the  parties.  On  Messrs, 
lams  visiting  their  show-rooms  in  the  morning  they  have  found 
ndry  photographs  and  pictures  damaged  by  a  darkish  liquid.  Holes 
d  been  bored  through  the  ceiling,  through  which  liquid,  which 
>ked  like  ink,  had  apparently  been  squirted,  it  was  alleged.  A 


witness  living  opposite  the  studio  said  she  had  seen  defendant  in  a 
crouching  position,  as  though  examining  the  floors  over  the  studio. 
In  reply  to  one  letter  from  Messrs.  Adams,  defendant  said  he  was 
frequently  kept  awake  until  daylight,  being  suspicious  that  some¬ 
thing  wrong  was  going  on  in  the  studio.  Messrs.  Adams  added  that 
even  since  the  summons  had  been  served  on  defendant  they  had  had 
further  pictures  damaged  by  what  looked  like  ink.  Defendant  said  : 
“  I  don't  confess,  and  I  don’t  deny  it.  If  I  did  do  it.  I  plead  justifica 
tion.”  The  chairman  of  the  Bench  told  defendant  he  had  been  guilty 
of  most  wilful  and  malicious  damage.  An  inclusive  fine  of  11  guineas 
was  imposed,  or  in  default  five  weeks’  imprisonment. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  Dresden  Exhibition  has  been  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans— amateurs,  professionals,  and  especially  manu¬ 
facturers.  Two  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  firms,  in  discus¬ 
sing  it  at  some  length,  have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might 
form  a  precedent,  and  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  really  great 
and  really  international  exhibitions.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  in  1911  there  should  be  one  in  London  or  in  an  American 
city  (Buffalo  and  Chicago  have  been  suggested),  followed  by 
Paris,  and  then  by  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  American  eyes  are 
turning  more  and  more  towards  trade  with  the  British  Colonies 
— especially  Australia — largely  as  the  result  of  the  great  world- 
trip  of  the  U.S.  battleships. 

Our  Great  Colony. 

In  discussing  exhibition  sites  there  is  quite  an  inclination  to 
consider  Toronto  or  Montreal,  for  the  men  of  the  United  States 
are  greatly  impressed  with  the  enormous  and  immediate  promise 
of  our  great  Dominion — even  if  many  Britons  are  not  so  fully 
alive  to  it  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  near  future  Canada 
will  see  the  greatest  commercial  contest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  At  present  there  is  a  very  strong  general  prejudice  in 
favour  of  British  goods  in  the  jidiotographic  line ;  but  the 
Americans  are  next  door,  they  are  alert,  and  they  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  capture  the  great  trade  that  is  growing 
daily.  The  homeland  has  the  preferred  products,  in  quality 
and  design,  m  almost  every  line.  In  most  lines  we  can  com¬ 
pete  fully  on  prices  and  terms,  and  the  field  is  ours  if  we  can 
only  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the  new  cities  and 
districts,  cultivating  them  directly  or  through  responsible  agents 
by  a  ceaseless  appeal  of  tactful  advertising,  fresh  stock,  and 
suitable  packing. 

Ambassadors  of  Commerce. 

When  I  landed  in  the  States  last  winter  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
there  in  the  interests  of  the  Harmsworth  publications.  A  week 
later,  in  Toronto,  I  found  Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Goode  in  that  city,  in 
the  interests  of  “  The  Standard  of  Empire.”  “The  Times  ”  has 
opened  a  fully  equipped  Canadian  office,  as  well  as  one  in  New 
York,  in  addition  to  strengthening  its  staff  in  Washington  ; 
and  “The  Standard  ”  aims  to  represent  Canadian  matters  as  no 
other  paper  can  attempt  to  do. 

British  Trade  in  the  U.S, 

On  this  head  I  will  say  little  at  the  moment ;  but  there 
are  some  notable  facts.  First:  I  am  assured  that  the  sale  of 
British  plates  is  growing  steadily — the  Ilford,  Imperial,  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Mawson  lantern-plates  being  especially  mentioned. 
Second  :  The  sale  of  British  lenses  is  said  to  be  growing.  Old 
favourite  high-class  makes  are  believed  to  be  more  than  holding 
their  own  in  competition  with  the  American  and  the  German 
makes  ;  and  one  lens  in  particular,  which  has  recently  been 
specially  modified  to  suit  certain  American  cameras,  is  expected 
to  make  a  sale  such  as  no  imported  lens  has  ever  attained,  and 
it  is  not  a  “cheap”  lens,  either.  Third  :  The  Ensign  film  ap 
jvears  to  be  making  a  place  for  itself  with  a  rapidity  and  success 
that  must  be  most  gratifying  to  Austin  Edwards  and  Hough¬ 
tons  Limited. 

A  N  ew  Studio  Camera. 

A  camera  which  is  new  in  almost  every  detail,  and  not  merely 
a  slight  variant  of  old  patterns,  has  been  devised  by  the  Century 
Camera  Company  (branch  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  and 


though  it  will  doubtless  be  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
“B.J.”  as  soon  as  it  is  absolutely  ready  for  the  market,  some 
details  may  be  of  interest  now.  The  stand  is  a  metal  pedestal 
of  circular  section,  more  like  the  binnacle-box  of  a  steamer  than 
like  an  ordinary  camera-stand.  A  pedal  raises  the  camera 
gently  and  steadily  by  air-pump  pressure,  while  another  lowers 
it  just  as  gently  by  letting  the  air  escape.  The  ostensible  lens 
is  a  big  dummy,  and  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  mirror  to  a 
ground-glass  in  the  side  (not  the  back)  of  the  camera,  which 
has  a  most  convenient  focussing  hood,  rendering  a  focussing  cloth 
unnecessary.  In  photographing  children  or  nervous  persons  the 
operator  looks  as  if  he  was  working  with  the  dummy  lens,  and 
can  pose  and  manipulate  the  mother  or  an  assistant  while  keep¬ 
ing  observation  on  the  real  sitter.  For  children  on  the  ground 
tile  camera  drops  very  low,  as  the  pedestal  is  telescopic,  and 
the  operator  then  turns  his  mirror  to  throw  the  image  on  a 
focussing-screen  in  the  top  of  the  camera.  Many  other  details 
— as  the  reversing  back,  an  entirely  new  lens-hood  device,  etc., 
etc. — are  individual  and  interesting. 

Record  and  Laboratory  Camera. 

Cameras  of  this  type  are  amongst  the  latest  products  of  the 
Century  Company.  The  record  outfit  is  prepared  especially  for 
use  in  insurance,  surveyors’  and  architects’  offices,  and  consists  j 
primarily  of  a  large  square  cabinet,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
front-board  with  lens  and  reversing  prism  is  fixed,  while  the  ' 
camera  back  moves  horizontally  along  the  top,  and  the  oopy- 
liolder  moves  vertically  up  and  down  the  end  of  the  cabinet,  1 
beneath  the  lens  and  prism. 

The  laboratory  outfit  is  not  so  new  in  principle,  though  it 
has  many  ingenious  and  useful  details,  and  seems  an  ideal 
machine  for  photo-micro,  copying,  and  lantern-slide  work. 

Through  College  -witH  a  Camera. 

I  j 

While  in  the  office  of  the  Century  Camera  Company,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  opening  of  a  parcel,  which  was  interestingly] 
typical  of  certain  conditions  in  America.  It  was  a  set  of  prints 
from  a  young  student  in  one  of  the  Middle-States  universities 
who  is  working  his  wav  through  college  by  his  earnings  as 
semi-amateur.  A  working  man,  with  no  money  to  pay  for  a 
advanced  education,  Ke  saved  enough  to  buy  a  7  by  5  fiel 
camera,  and  learned  enough  to  give  confidence  that  he  coul 
earn  a  living.  Then  he  boldly  took  the  entrance-examinatior. 
and  started  a  course  of  study  and  photography  combined.  Sine* 
he  has  “made  good,”  and  feels  grateful  to  those  who  supplier 
the  camera  and  have  given  many  useful  hints,  he  sent  them  : 
parcel  of  prints  culled  from  his  work,  with  a  query  as  to  whethe 
they  could  make  use  of  them  in  any  way.  The  prints  wen 
excellent,  from  charming  out-door  portraits  and  groups,  main! 
of  children. 

This  method  of  working  one’s  way  through  college  is  not  a 
all  unusual  in  the  United  States  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  smalle 
universities,  with  a  long  session  through  the  winter  and  a  ver 
long  vacation  in  summer,  have  a  number  of  students  who  tak 
work  in  summer  as  waiters,  farm-hands,  boatmen,  etc.,  to  ear: 
enough  to  pay  for  their  tuition  in  winter.  No  prejudice  o 
stigma  attaches  to  these  students,  and  their  determination  t 
secure  the  best  possible  education  indicates  the  power  whic 
forces  so  many  Americans  to  the  front  in  commerce,  and  i 
other  walks  of  life  to  which  they  devote  themselves. 

H.  Snowden  Ward. 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 

SENSITOMETRY 


[The  following  paper,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  F.C.S.,  read  before  the  recent  International  Kongress  fur  Angewandte 
Photographic  at  Dresden,  discusses  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  dry-plate  manufacturers,  and  indirectly  also  to 
all  users  of  plates’,  seeing  that  a  large  section  of  it  deals  with  the  thorny  question  of  the  value  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
speed  of  a  plate.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 


The  sensitometry  of  photographic  dry-plates  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  in  that  while  it  is  a  subject  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  difficulty,  it  is  the  study  of  but  few  persons,  and  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  professional  scientific  worker.  It  has  been 
developed  by  a  few  photographic  enthusiasts,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  technical  works  ;  but  while  the  number  of  workers 
on  the  subject  has  been  few,  their  enthusiasm  has  been  great, 
and  many  papers  have  been  published  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  text-book  which  deals  adequately  with  the  subject 
as  a  whole.  The  only  papers  and  books  present  the  conclusions 
obtained  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  writer  himself,  rarely 
referring  at  any  length  to  previous  publications.  In  the  text¬ 
books  of  photography  the  subject  is  almost  entirely  neglected, 
the  writers,  where  they  refer  to  it,  being  those  who  have  them¬ 
selves  developed  methods,  and  confining  their  attention  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  methods. 

Branches  of  Sensitometry, 

Sensitometry  can  be  divided  into  three  main  sections  :  — 

1.  Sensitometry  proper,  or  the  measurement  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  plates. 

2.  The  measurement  of  the  rate  of  development  of  plates. 

3.  Colour  sensitometry,  being  the  measurement  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  colour-sensitiveness  in  plates. 

Besides  these  three  branches,  the  application  of  plates  in 
measurement,  and  the  special  factors  required  to  be  known  for 
quantitative  measurement  of  phenomena  by  means  of  their 
effect  upon  plates,  forms  a  fourth  division  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  clear  that  methods  of  sensitometry  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  different  aspects  analogous  to  those  from  which 
we  can  consider  an  analytical  method.  First,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  accuracy  and  of  convenience  in  scientific  investigation. 
For  this  purpose  the  great  requisite  is  accuracy,  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  being  subsidiary  to  this.  Complicated  and  delicate 
apparatus,  and  the  necessity  for  great  skill  in  use,  are  not 
disadvantages.  But  just  as  an  analytical  method  requiring  great 
'skill  and  complicated  apparatus  is  not  suitable  for  the  use  of 
a  manufacturer,  who  requires  to  know  the  purity  of  his  products, 
so  methods  suitable  for  research  in  sensitometry  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  suitable  for  use  in  a  dry-plate  factory.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  difficulty  of  getting  accuracy  is  so  great,  and 
the  need  for  it  is  so  much  felt,  that  accuracy  must  be  the  first 
desideratum  in  the  factory  as  in  the  laboratory. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  photographic  manu¬ 
facturers  are  rather  unenviably  distinguished  for  their  lack  of 
scientific  method,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
Manufacture  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  skilled  practical  men 
who  have  but  a  small  amount  of  scientific  traininsr  and  prefer 
rule-of-thumb  methods  to  measurement.  This  fact  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  very  difficult  nature  of  the  work,  emulsion  work, 
like  cookery,  being  dependent  more  on  the  skill  of  the  operator 
and  his  experience  than  on  his  scientific  knowledge. 

A  Suggested  Definition  of  Plate-Speed, 

The  great  difficulty  in  designing  a  system  of  sensitometry 
has  always  been  the  definition  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  sensi- 
itiveness  of  the  plate.  On  reading  over  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  this  subject  it  seems  to  me  that  many  who 
have  taken  part  in  those  discussions  have  been  so  concerned  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  definition  that  they  have  failed  to  observe 
the  necessity  of /having  some  definition,  even  if  that  definition 


be  insufficient.  I  would  suggest  as  a  practical  definition  one 
that  agrees  with  ordinary  practice,  viz.,  “The  relative  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  two  plates  is  the  relation  between  the  exposures  required 
to  produce  a  deposit  transmitting  l-10th  of  the  incident  light 
when  the  plate  is  developed  so  that  the  density  differences  fo>* 
the  ‘  straight  line  ’  portion  of  the  characteristic  curve  are  equal 
to  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  exposures  received, 
the  light  source  being  daylight,  and  the  total  exposure  for  that 
density  not  exceeding  two  minutes  nor  being  less  than  five 
seconds.”  This  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  defines  the  colour 
of  the  light,  and  also  avoids  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
failures  of  the  reciprocity  law. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  ratio  of  sensitiveness  may  not  be 
unaltered — 

1.  For  other  regions  of  the  characteristic  curve, 

2.  For  much  more  or  less  intense  light  sources, 

3.  For  differently  coloured  light  sources  ; 

but  I  think  it  better  to  define  these  variations,  of  which  1  is 
comparatively  small  ;  2  is  very  small  indeed  ;  and  3  very  small, 
except  for  colour-sensitive  plates  which  are  separately  measured, 
independently  of  the  normal  sensitiveness  measurement  for 
practical  purposes.  Apart  from  colour-sensitive  plates,  the 
errors  introduced  in  practical  photography  by  1.  2,  and  3  are 
probably  much  smaller  than  the  errors  occurring  in  many 
other  directions. 

Sensitometry  Proper. 

For  a  considerable  period  investigators  have  been  concerned 
in  attempting  to  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
plates.  In  the  very  early  days  of  dry-plates,  plates  were  stated 
to  be  10,  20,  etc.,  times  as  fast  as  wet-plates,  but  before  long 
the  need  for  a  more  accurate  method  of  measurement  was  felt. 
This  need  was.  to  a  certain  extent  met  by  the  “  Warnerke  ”  sen- 
sito meter,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  glass  covered  with  square- 
of  pigmented  gelatine,  each  square  having  an  opaque  number 
printed  on  it,  and  transmitting  for  each  square  3-rd  less  licht 
than  the  preceding  square.  Other  instruments  giving  intensity 
scales  of  the  same  sort  were  used  by  Spurge  and  Dr.  A'ogel 
In  the  “Warnerke”  instrument  the  plate  is  exposed  to 
a  graduated  series  of  intensities,  and  its  sensitiveness  is 
measured  as  the  least  degree  of  intensity  which  it  can  register. 
A  recent  and  convenient  application  of  this  method  is  the 
“  plate-tester  ”  devised  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones. 

This  method  has  been  developed  in  Germany  by  E  ler.  wh< 
used  the  sector  wheel  designed  by  Seheiner.  I11  the  Scheiner 
wheel  there  are  in  the  big  model  23  angular  apertures,  each  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  preceding  one  by  1.27.  This  is 
rotated  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  exposure  is  made  either,  as 
proposed  by  Scheiner,  to  a  benzine  standard  lamp,  or  to  a 
Hefner-Alteneck  amyl-acetate  standard.  After  development, 
which  is  for  a  definite  time  (a  method  which,  as  will  be  explained 
below,  leads  to  inaccurate  results),  the  plate  is  placed  face  down¬ 
wards  on  a  sheet,  of  white  paper.  The  exposure  corresponding 
to  the  lowest  densities  which  can  be  observed  is  termed 
“  schwellenwert,”  or  “threshold  value,”  of  the  plate.  This 
method  has  been  largely  adopted  in  Germany,  especially  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  advocacy  of  it  by  Professor  Eder  ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  being  now  slightly  displaced  by  the  Hurter  and  Driffiel 
svstem,  which  was,  at  any  rate  nominally,  adopted  in  England 
rather  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
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The  Congress  of  Photography  in  Paris  (1889)  suggested 
another  method  of  finding  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  adopted  their  suggestions  in  practice.  They 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  light  which  was  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  density  which  would  transmit  half  the  light  should  be 
taken  as  the  standard.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  stated  any¬ 
thing  concerning  development,  which  is,  of  course,  the  vital 
point  of  this  definition.  If  the  definition  were  that  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  should  be  taken  as  that  exposure  which  would  produce 
a  density  which  was  equal  to  the  steepness  of  the  characteristic 
curve — that  is,  a  density  of  1,  with  a  development  factor  of  1 — 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  it,  and  in  practice  it  would 
come  close  to  the  recommendations  of  Hurter  and  Driffield. 

Abney  found  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  by  plotting  the  trans¬ 
parency  against  the  .logarithmic  exposure,  calculating  the  sen- 
tiveness  from  the  point  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  inertia 
point  met  a  parallel  to  the  exposure  axis.  In  this  method  the 
sensitiveness  found  is  the  point  of  least  light-action,  and  is 
dependent  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  characteristic  curve.  And 
in  1890  Hurter  and  Driffield  read  before  the  Liverpool  section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  a  paper  which  they  entitled 
“Photo-Chemical  Investigations.”  They  gave  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  they  had  exposed  plates  to  varying  extents, 
and  had  then  measured  the  optical  density,  which  they  showed 
to  be  proportional  to  the  mass  of  silver  developed  in  the  plate. 
They  then  plotted  the  density  against  the  logarithm  of  exposure, 
obtaining  what  they  call  the  ‘“characteristic  curve  of  the  plate.  ’  ’ 

’  They  found  that  the  central  portion  of  this  curve  was  very  close 
'to  a  straight  line,  and  that,  if  they  prolonged  the  central 
position,  the  point  at  which  it  cut  the  exposure  axis  was  not 
affected  by  the  time  of  development.  They  consequently  con¬ 
sidered  the  point  at  which  this  straight  line  cuts  this  axis  to 
be  proportional  to  the  insensitiveness  of  the  plate,  and  they 
termed  it  the  “inertia”  point.  In  spite  of  much  criticism  and 

■  of  certain  practical  disadvantages,  this  method  has  been,  and 
is  being,  steadily  adopted  as  the  best  practical  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much 
confusion  as  to  light  standards,  and  obviously  the  choice  of  a 
light  standard  greatly  affects  the  results. 

Hurter  and  Driffield  used  a  British  standard  candle.  Shep¬ 
pard  and  Mees,  wiihn  repeating  a  great  portion  of  their  work, 
standardised  acetylene  burners  by  means  of  the  present  standard 
pentane  burner.  This  standard  and  the  candle  standard  give 
practically  identical  results.  Hurter  and  Driffield  defined  their 

■  sensitiveness  as  34  divided  by  the  “  inertia,”  and  this  was  what 
was  meant  by  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  (H.  and  D.)  speed. 
The  H.  and  D.  speed  published  by  some  commercial  houses 
must  lead  one  to  conclude  either  that  the  standards  used  are 
inaccurate,  or  that  the  numbers  are  intended  simply  to  serve 
as  trade  marks  without  any  actual  reference  to  the  speed  of 
that  particular  box  of  plates.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hurter  and 
Driffield  “  Actinograph,”  for  which  the  H.  and  D.  speed  was 
intended,  is  very  little  used— having  been  supplanted,  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  any  rate,  by  the  Watkins  and  Wynne  meters — it  would 
appear  better  to  give  sensitiveness  in  numbers  suitable  for  these 
instruments.  After  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Watkins 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nearest  approximation 
to  his  numbers  can  be  got  by  dividing  the  “inertia”  into  50, 
which  makes  them  about  bO  per  cent,  greater  than  the  Hurter 
and  Driffield  numbers.  The  Wynne  numbers  are  got  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  square  root  of  the  Watkins  number  bv  6.4. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  concerning  the  apparatus  required 
for  carrying  out  sensitometry.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  speed, 
two  instruments  only  are  essential.  First  an  exposure  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  standard  light  source,  either  a  primary  source 
such  as  the  pentane  standard,  or  a  secondary  standard,  and 
of  a  method  of  graduating  the  light  so  as  to  obtain  a  series 
of  intensities.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  latter 
•  object  seems  to  be  to  use  the  sector  wheel  suggested  by  Dr. 


Hurter,  from  which  nine  angular  sectors  are  cut  out,  the  angles 
being  180  degrees,  90,  45,  etc.,  each  one  giving  half  the  exposure 
of  the  next  one.  The  wheel  can  be  rotated  by  an  electrip  motor 
or  a  small  hot-air  engine,  or,  if  not  often  used,  by  hand. 
Secondly,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  the  silver 
deposit  is  required.  Abney  used  a  Rumford  photometer,  Hurter 
and  Driffield  a  Bunsen  bench  photometer  ;  but  these  earlier 
instruments  have  largely  been  replaced  by  the  smaller  and  mure 
convenient,  as  well  as  more  accurate,  polarisation  photometers. 
A  very  convenient  polarisation  instrument  is  the  Martens  pattern 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  which  is  largely 
used.  A  photo-chemical  laboratory  will  require  a  spectrophoto¬ 
meter  for  other  purposes,  and  this  will  form  a  very  perfect 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  densities. 

I  may  refer  here  to  an  important  paper  by  A.  Callier  on 
“Scatter  in  Photography”  (Phot.  Journ.,  April,  1909). 

If  work  on  development  is  to  be  done,  apparatus  for  keeping 
the  developer  at  a  constant  temperature  will  also  be  necessary. 
A  complete  discussion  of  the  apparatus  used  in  carrying  out 
the  H.  and  D.  system  will  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal”  for  July,  1904,  entitled  “On  Instruments  for 
Sensitometric  Investigation.” 

Measurement  of  the  Development  Constant 
of  Plates. 

If  a  plate  be  given  an  exposure,  and  then  cut  up  so  that 
different  portions  of  the  plate  can  be  developed  for  different 
times,  it  will  be  found  on  measuring  the  density  and  plotting 
the  curve  of  the  density  against  the  time  of  development,  that 
the  density  rises  with  the  time  of  development  rapidly  at  first, 
and  then  more  slowly,  finally  arriving  at  a  limiting  value  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  exposure  which  the  plate  has  received. 
The  equation  connecting  the  density  with  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  given  by  the  law  that  the  velocity  of  development  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  difference  between  the  final  density  which  can 
be  attained,  and  the  density  which  has  been  already  attained, 
that  is  : 

V.dj  =  ^  =  K(D*  -  DO 
which  on  integrating  gives  : 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  if  we  differentiate  so  as  to  ge 
the  initial  velocity,  the  initial  velocity  is  equal  to  K  D®. 

Now  since  the  density  for  a  given  exposure  is  proportional  i 
the  slope  of  the  characteristic  curve,  that  is  to  tan  6  for  tl 
straight  portion,  which  was  termed  by  Hurter  and  Driffield 
we  can  write  y  for  D  in  this  velocity  equation,  getting  : 


and  for  the  initial  velocity  Kyx  .  In  order  then  to  know  tl 
developing  properties  of  a  plate,  we  require  to  find  K  and  yd 
These  two  constants  are  found  by  developing  two  plates,  one  f<j 
twice  the  time  of  the  other,  and  solving  the  simple  simultaneor 
exponential  equations  thus  obtained.  Tables  have  been  pul 
lished  to  facilitate  the  after-calculation,  but  a  good  deal  < 
practical  work  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  safer  to  find  out  ho 
long  a  given  plate  will  take  to  develop,  and  develop  to  a  high 
and  then  to  develop  for  so  much  longer  that  the  plate  will  1 
completely  developed,  and  take  the  y  reading  as  y  oo .  K 
calculated  from  another  plate,  developed  for  a  fixed  time  in 
standard  developer  at  a  standard  temperature.  A  useful  appl 
cation  of  the  two  constants  thus  found  is  to  calculate  from  the 
the  time  of  development  for  that  particular  batch  of  plafi 
For  normal  purposes,  yx  is  a  very  important  sensitometi 
constant  indeed,  it  settles  the  density-giving  power  of  the  plai 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  controlling  factors  in  emulsion  makir 
It  is  a  very  variable  factor,  which  is  easily  altered  by  sin; 
alterations  in  making  emulsions.  The  velocity  constant 
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development  “  K  ”  is  even  more  variable,  varying  from  time  to 
time  in  different  batches  without  apparent  cause.  It  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  rate  of  drying  of  the  plates. 

Colour  '  ensitonaetry. 

If  the  determination  of  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  determination  of  colour- 
sensitiveness  may  be  said  not  to  have  commenced.  There  are 
■wo  methods  which  are  usually  practised,  but  the  great  difficulty 
with  all  methods  of  colour-sensitometry  is  the  amount  of  time 
which  they  consume.  The  two  methods  are  :  — 

1.  The  measurement  of  the  density  curve  of  the  plate  when 
exposed  in  the  spectroscope. 

2.  The  measurement  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  by  a 
‘  Schellenwert  ”  or  Hurter  and  Driffield  method,  when  exposed 
.uider  given  sets  of  broad-banded  filters. 

The  first  method  has  been  greatly  developed  by  R.  J,  Wallace 
“ Astrophysical  Journal”  XXV.,  No.  2,  March,  1907).  Wallace 
ises  daylight,  employing  a  standard  plate  in  order  to  find  the 
ntensity  of  the  daylight,  and  exposes  the  plate  in  a  spectroscope 
)f  his  own  design,  measuring  the  density  in  a  Brace  spectro¬ 
photometer.  The  plates  are  developed  to  a  y  of  1,  and  the 
;pectrum  curve  plotted.  Mr.  Wallace  suggests  a  coating  of  the 
tensity  readings  found  in  this  manner  for  six  or  seven  points 
n  the  spectrum. 

The  second  method,  using  pigments  as  well  as  filters,  has 
>een  much  developed  by  Abney,  who  also  designed  a  “  colour- 
ensitometer  ”  transmitting  narrow  spectral  regions  of  the  same 
I  usual  intensity,  so  that  for  a  properly  corrected  plate  they 
hould  produce  deposits  of  equal  density. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  the  relative  sensitiveness 
mder  a  yellow  and  a  blue  filter  as  suggested  by  Eder,  the  blue 
ilter  transmitting  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  below  5,000,  and 
he  yellow  filter  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  above  5,000  ;  or 
dse,  in  my  later  work,  under  a  set  of  tri-colour  filters,  taking 
he  tri-colour  ratio  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
he  plate. 

Mr.  Wallace  rightly  objects  to  this  method,  that  a  plate  may 
dve,  for  instance,  a  high  reading  under  the  red  filter  without 
Laving  even  sensitiveness  in  the  red,  owing  to  great  sensitiveness 
n  the  orange,  and  I  find  it,  therefore,  convenient  to  control  the 
[uantitative  numerical  statement  of  sensitiveness  as  given  by 
he  tri-colour  filters  by  a  qualitative  investigation  in  the 
Jpectrum. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  a  series  of  exposures, 
r  of  measuring  density  curves,  I  employ  a  black  glass  wedge 
n  front  of  the  slit,  which  produces  a  graduation  of  intensity 
f  from  1  to  1,000  in  the  length  of  the  slit,  and  in  this  manner 
btain  what  I  usually  term  “  wedge  spectra,”  a  combination  of 
uhieh  spectra  with  a  three-colour  ratio  for  a  definite  set  of 
Iters  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  should  here  make  reference  to  a  paper  at  present  appearing 
a  the  “Zeitschriff  fur  wissenschaftliche  Photographie  ”  by 
eimbach,  entitled  “  The  (Sensitiveness  to  Radiation  of  Gelatine 
h’y  Plates.”  Leimbach  has  measured  the  intensity  of  his  radia- 
lon  in  a  spectroscope,  by  means  of  a  radiometer,  and  has 
leasured  the  density  of  his  plates  in  a  Hartmann  micro-photo- 
leter.  The  chief  point  of  novelty  appears  to  be  that  he 
x presses  the  intensity  of  light  in  absolute  energy  units  for  each 
■ortion  of  the  spectrum. 

In  closing  this  review  of  sensitometry,  I  must  refer  to  the 
pplication  of  photographic  plates  for  the  measurement  of  in- 
-iisities,  Jt  is  not  uncommon  in  /scientific  work  to  find 
hotographic  plates  used  for  the  measurement  of  intensities  with- 
ut  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which 
bey  must  be  used.  It  is  not  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  take 
ensitias,  even  if  accurately  measured,  as  a  measure  of  light 
fiion,  unless  they  are  first  interpolated  on  the  characteristic 
uve  of  the  plate.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  sensitometry  to  take 


plates  developed  for  the  same  time  as  being  developed  to  the 
same  extent.  If  plates  are  to  be  developed  to  the  same  extent 
so  that  densities  can  be  taken  as  proportional  to  sensitiveness, 
they  must  be  developed  to  the  same  y,  and  two  plates  developed 
for  the  same  time  are  very  unlikely  to  be  developed  to  the  same  y. 

It  is  also  advisable,  if  scientific  workers  use  photographic 
plates,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  discover  the  whole  of  the 
properties  of  photographic  plates  for  themselves,  they  should 
refer  to  the  photographic  literature  on  the  subject.  I  have 
recently,  for  instance,  read  several  papers  where  the  authors 
had  completed  a  laborious  piece  of  investigation  upon  some 
particular  property  of  a  photographic  plate  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  that  work  had  been  done,  and  been 
done  much  better,  some  fifteen  years  before. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  scattered 
character  of  its  literature,  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  such  mis¬ 
chances.  C.  E.  Kexxeth  Mees. 


A  NEW  BOGUS  PORTRAIT  DODGE. 

At  Huddersfield  Police  Court  last  week  Tom  Duncan,  21,  canvasser,. 
Glasgow,  and  James  Houstan,  20,  canvasser,  Edinburgh,  were 
charged  with  having  obtained  3s.  6d.  from  Mary  Wood,  Prospect 
Street;  3s.  3d.  from  Harriet  Shakeshaft,  Outcote  Bank;  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  money  from  Emily  Schorah,  Spring  Street,  all  by  false 
pretences.  On  a  fourth  count,  prisoners  were  charged  with  having 
obtained  food  by  false  pretences  from  Mary  Ann  Berry,  Albion  Street. 
Defendants  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Prank  Sykes  appeared  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  soap  manufacturers,  of  Port  Sunlight,  and  said  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  past  there  had  been  a  gang  of  men,  including  prisoners, 
going  up  and  down  the  country  defrauding  the  public  by  making  use 
of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers’  name.  They  called  upon  persons  and, 
asked  whether  they  were  users  of  Lever  Brothers’  soap,  and  if  they 
found  they  were,  they  said  Lever  Brothers  had  ceased  giving  presents 
in  connection  with  wrappers,  and  they  had  decided  to  present  an  oil 
painting  to  the  users  once  a  year.  Generally,  they  obtained  portraits 
from  such  people,  and  then  made  arrangements  with  them  for  sup¬ 
plying  frames,  for  which  they  made  charges.  They  carried  that  out 
at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Londonderry, 
and  various  other  places,  including  Huddersfield.  Owing  to  the 
smartness  of  Detective-sergeant  Whitehead,  of  the  Huddersfield 
Police,  two  men  were  suspected,  and  subsequently  identified  as 
having  used  this  deception  on  the  public. 

The  evidence  showed  that  on  August  3  the  prisoners  called  at  the 
house  of  Harriet  Shakeshaft,  at  Bank  Terrace,  Outcote  Bank,  and 
asked  if  she  used  Sunlight  soap.  Receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  they  said  they  represented  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  who  had 
commenced  to  give  enlarged  photographs  in  oil  once  a  year  to  ail 
users  of  Sunlight  soap.  Believing  the  men,  she  gave  them  a  small 
photograph  of  her  son  for  enlargement,  and  they  went  away.  They 
called  again  on  August  10,  and  showed  her  samples  of  picture  frames. 
They  offered  her  one  for  framing  the  enlarged  picture  for  3s.  3d., 
which  they  said  would  also  cover  the  cost  of  carriage.  Witness  paid 
them  3s.  3d.,  and  they  gave  her  a  receipt  for  the  money,  signed  A. 
Duncan  and  T.  Smith. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  prosecutrix  said  defendants  called 
upon  her  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  made  similar  representations.  She 
paid  them  3s.  6d.  to  have  a  portrait  enlargement  framed.  She  did 
not,  however,  receive  the  picture. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Emily  Schorah.  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  prisoners  in  her  case  were  similar  to  the  ethers. 
She  gave  them  for  enlargement  by  ’Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  a  ph 
graph  of  her  daughter,  and  the  prisoners,  showing  her  some  picture 
frames,  said  the  cost  of  the  different  samples  would  be  5s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.. 
and  3s.  6d.  Prisoners  added  that  the  charges  would  include  the  cost 
of  carriage  from  Port  Sunlight.  Witness  said  she  would  not  pay 
any  money  until  her  husband  came  home,  and  the  prisoners  left, 
taking  the  photograph  with  them.  Her  husband  subsequently  com¬ 
municated  with  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers. 

Detective-sergeant  Whitehead  gave  evidence  of  apprehending  the 
prisoners  on  August  13.  When  charged,  Duncan  said:  — 

“No,  we  don’t  represent  Lever  Brothers.  We  only  tell  the  people 
that  we  want  our  firm  to  be  as  well  known  as  Sunlight  soap.  You 
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know  the  game,  the  free  photograph  business,  is  played  out,  and  we 
have  to  tell  them  some  sort  of  a  tale  to  get  them  to  have  one.” 

Robert  Morris  Lister,  confidential  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers,  Port  Sunlight,  said  the  prisoners  had  no  authority 
to  represent  the  firm. 

On  the  charge  against  the  prisoners  for  obtaining  food  by  false 
pretences  from  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Berry,  the  latter  stated  that  the 
prisoners  had  boarded  and  lodged  at  her  house  from  August  9  to  13. 
They  said  they  represented  the  Empire  Art  Company,  Gordon  Street, 
Glasgow.  They  stated  that  the  firm  would  wire  a  deposit,  as  they 
would  stay  three  weeks.  A  few  days  afterwards,  becoming  suspicious 
of  the  prisoners,  she  gave  information  to  the  police.  The  food  they 
had  consumed  was  valued  at  10s.  3d. 

Addressing  the  magistrates,  Duncan  said  the  reason  that  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers’  name  was  usedi  was  that  it  was  “  a  little  business 
fact  ”  to  get  an  introduction  to  a  house.  When  calling  upon  people 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  “  photographs  ”  was  enough  to  have 
the  door  closed  against  them.  They  mentioned  the  name  of  Sunlight 
soap  and  said  they  were  a  firm  trying  to  build  up  a  business  on  these 
lines.  They  never  said  they  represented  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers. 

Prisoners  were  committed  for  six  weeks’  hard  labour  in  each  case 
—  six  months  each  in  all. 


A  TALK  ON  COPYRIGHT  AND  FRATERNITY  BY 
PIRIE  MACDONALD. 

Ox  Thursday,  August  26,  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald,  of  New  York,  was 
•entertained  at  supper,  at  Gow's  Restaurant,  Strand,  London,  by  an 
impromptu  party  of  a  few  London  photographers.  Present  were  :  — 
Mr.  Lang  Sims,  President  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  in  the  vice-chair;  and  Messrs. 
Ernest  Elliott  (Elliott  and  Fry),  S.  H.  Fry,  E.  0.  Hoppe,  Alexander 
Mackie,  Richard  Speaight,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  and  Arthur  Weston. 
Others  who  expressed  regret  at  inability  to  be  present,  owing  to  the 
very  short  notice  which  alone  was  possible,  were  Messrs.  H.  Walter 
Barnett,  F.  A.  Bridge,  George  E.  Brown,  Furley  Lewis,  Louis  Lang- 
fier,  Reinhold,  Thiele,  and  R.  Fellows  Wilson. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  briefly  and  heartily 
welcomed  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  proposed  his  health.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald  said  that  he  felt  his  capacity  to  be 
representative  rather  than  personal — representative  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographers’  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  a  number  of 
men  who  were  in  every  sense  the  brothers  of  his  hosts.  In  America 
it  had  been  realised  more  fully  than  in  this  country  that  the  best 
friends  for  a  photographer  were  photogr aphers ;  that  the  best  com¬ 
panion  for  any  man  was  a  man  wrho  had  similar  experiences,  aims, 
tastes,  and  difficulties.  In  the  P.P.S.  of  N.Y.  it  was  found  that 
men  attended  the  informal  social  meetings  with  pleasure  and  zest, 
because  they  could  always  gain  something,  but  most  of  them  went 
with  greatest  pleasure  to  a  meeting  when  they  had  something  to 
give  to  others.  They  had  absolutely  broken  down  the  old  bad  secre- 
tiveness  and  jealousy  that  existed  for  too  long,  and  had  realised 
that  the  best  way  to  cure  competition  and  price-cutting  was  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  price-cutter  to  a  higher  level,  helping  him  to  do  better  work, 
encouraging  his  confidence  and  pride  in  his  work ;  for  they  found 
as  an  actual  fact,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  felt  sure  that  his  work  was 
as  good  as  another  man’s  who  was  getting  better  prices,  he  wanted 
better  prices  too.  There  was  still  some  pettiness  md  still  some 
unfair  competition  in  New  York,  but  the  average  photographer  was 
in  a  more  firmly  established  commercial  position,  especially  the 
middle-class  photographer,  and  his  position  was  the  basis  of  the 
American  good  prices  and  good  profits.  Even  the  low-priced  man 
was  in  a  sound  position,  as  a  rule ;  and  he  was  respected  by  his 
neighbours  because  his  work  did  not  interfere  with  theirs,  but  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  distinct  class  of  custom  -which  they  could  not  reach. 
The  result  was  that  the  three-dollars-a -dozen  man  met  the  kings  of 
the  craft  at  the  Society’s  meetings,  asked  them  freely  for  any  in¬ 
formation  or  assistance  that  he  wanted — and  got  it. 

During  the  past  four  years  many  of  the  American  photographers 
had  been  at  work  influencing  the  new  copyright  legislation  which 
had  just  been  passed.  The  bulk  of  the  work  had  fallen  unon  Mr. 
B.  J.  Falk,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unselfish  men  in  the  craft, 
a  magnificent  organiser  and  a  giant  for  detail.  Mr.  Falk  had  asked 
him  (Mr.  Macdonald)  to  represent  photography  at  the  actual  sessions 
of  the  committee  that  dealt  with  the  four  different  bills  and  a  host 


of  amendments  and  modifications,  so  that  in  addition  to  their  long 
work  on  details,  they  had  forty  days  on  the  floor  of  the  <  ommittee- 
room,  debating,  opposing,  supporting,  and  influencing  point  after 
point — forty  days  of  strenuous  work  that  became  absolute  agony. 

They  found  that  photography  was  not  seriously  recognised  in  any 
of  the  draft  bills,  and  that  many  of  the  representatives  of  writers, 
painters,  etc.,  wished  to  give  no  copyright  to  the  work  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  The  photographers  refused  to  consider  any  position  of 
privilege  or  of  inferiority,  so  that  under  the  new  law  they  stand 
on  all  fours  with  all  American  authors.  The  old  law  was  an  agglo¬ 
meration  of  enactments  and  rulings,  puzzling,  inconsistent,  and  some¬ 
times  flatly  contradictory  of  itself.  The  new  law  was  clear  and 
logical.  The  old  law  had  come  to  a  deadlock  because  the  penalty 
for  infringement  often  could  not  be  collected.  In  the  new'  law  the 
maximum  penalty  was  greatly  reduced,  but  there  was  little  doubt 
about  its  being  recoverable. 

The  “  manufacturing  clause  ”  -was  a  most  important  one.  Under 
the  old  law  copyright  could  only  be  had  in  books,  photographs,  etc., 
if  they  were  printed  from  type  set,  negatives  made,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States.  This  clause  remained  in  the  new  law  for  all  forms 
of  art  work  except  photography.  Photographers  had  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  the  word  “  negative.”  Therefore,  under  the  new 
law,  a  British  or  other  foreign  subject  can  obtain  copyright  in  his 
photographs  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  an  American  subject.  This 
(said  Mr.  Macdonald)  was  a  real  expression  of  the  feeling  of  brother¬ 
hood,  a  free-will  offering  to  the  photographers  of  the  world,  without 
any  bargaining,  terms,  or  conditions;  and  if  authors  in  other  lines 
still  felt  that  the  “  manufacturing  clause  ”  was  a  grievance,  he  hoped 
photographers  would  feel  that  their  brothers  in  America  had  tried 
to  be  generous.  Reciprocity  would  Ire  appreciated  ;  he  felt  sure  that, 
m  influencing  the  copyright  law  that  would  soon  be  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  the  British  photographers  would  guard  the  Americans’ 
interests  as  far  as  possible. 

The  fraternal  feeling  of  the  American  for  the  Briton  wras  not  con¬ 
fined  to  photographers,  but  ivas  a  strong,  deep,  national  sentiment, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  actions  of  governments  or  of  diplomats  ( 
in  the  future,  the  hearts  of  the  people  would  always  lie  with  the 
people  of  Britain. 

The  conversation  then  became  general,  and  questions  of  copy¬ 
right,  international  co-operation,  price-cutting,  and  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association  were  discussed  until  a  late  hour. 


PbotolDecDanical  Dotes. 


Mechanically  Etched  Wood  Blochs  from 
Photographic  Reliefs. 

According  to  a.  recent  invention  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  and  W.  A.  Say 
2,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.C.,  an  apparatus  has  been  devise' 
for  engraving  on  wood  by  a  mechanical  or  automatic  methoc 
the  device  being  attached  to  a  wood-engravers’  ruling  machine.  Th 
patent  specification  (No.  21,752,  1908)  gives  the  following  descrip 


Fig.  1. 


tion  : — -The  frame,  1,  is  constructed  and  suspended  from  the  usua 
travelling  tool  carrier  2  of  a  wood-engraver’s  or  like  ruling  machine 
To  this  frame  1,  are  connected  two  levers  3,  4,  arranged  side  by  sid 
and  pivoted  on  separate  pivots  in  or  to  the  frame  1,  with  the  pivot 
in  the  same  axial  line,  as  will  be  understood  from  fig.  3. 

To  one  end  of  one  lever  3,  termed  a  graver  lever,  is  attached 
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tracer  point  5,  and  the  corresponding  end  of  the  other  lever  4, 
i  termed  a  guide  lever,  an  ordinary  point  or  pin  6  or  other  means 
tor  connection  of  a  plate  7.  A  pin  6  is  placed  at  an  angle  as  shown, 
and  enters  an  angled  hole  8  in  the  plate  7  and  is  held  to  the  plate 
7  by  a  spring  9  as  in  fig.  2. 

On  the  other  corresponding  ends  is  attached  to  the  graver  lever  3, 
a  graver  or  cutting  tool  10,  and  to  the  guide  lever  4  an  adjustable 
screw  or  socket  11,  having  a  smooth  end  12,  or  a  disc  attached  thereto, 
so  that  it  rests  upon  the  block  or  plate  13  to  be  engraved  without 
injuring  the  surface. 

On  the  guide  lever  4  is  fixed  a  spring  14,  and  on  the  graver  lever 
3  a  screw  rod  15  is  connected  which  has  action  on  the  spring  14  on 
The  guide  lever  4  to  prevent  the  cutting  tool  10  digging  too  far  into 
ithe  surface  of  the  block  13  to  be  .engraved  whilst  at  work. 

The  strip  or  plate  7,  having  .a  smooth  surface,  rides  over  the 
surface  of  the  relief  or  mould  16,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  its  surface,  the  lever  4  sand  plate  7  adjusting  themselves  to 
any  angle  with  regard  to  each  other. 

The  mould  16  is  fixed  to  the  table  17  of  the  machine,  and  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  tracer  point  of  graver  lever  3  with  the  plate  7  of 


of  the  cut  and  angle  of  the  V  tool ;  thus  if  the  tracer  5  is  moving 
over  a  higher  position  of  the  surface  of  the  mould  which  represents 
a  white  or  light  tone  surface  on  the  picture,  the  graver  10  enters 
deeper  into  the  surface  13  and  cuts  a  broad  groove,  and  in  some  cases 
will  leave  no  lines  for  printing,  and  when  the  tracer  5  is  moving  over 
a  deeper  surface  of  the  mould  16  the  graver  10  will  only  lightly  cut 


into  the  surface  of  the  block  13,  and  in  some  cases  effect  no  cut  at  all, 
so  that  we  have  the  heavy  lines  or  black  portions  of  the  pictures, 
the  lines  being  varied  according  to  the  movement  of  the  tracer  5. 

To  produce  pictures  or  engravings  from  a  relief  vdrere  the  lighter 
tones  are  represented  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  relief,  the  positions 
of  graver  or  cutting  tool  10  and  adjustable  screw  socket  11,  and 
screw  rod  15  and  spring  14  respectively,  are  reversed,  so  that  there 
is  the  same  movement  with  the  graver  as  with  the  tracer  instead  of 
the  reverse,  as  in  the  previous  case.  In  cases  where  the  cutting  takes 
place  on  both  the  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  frame, 
a  graver  or  cutter  is  used,  having  a  specially  shaped  or  a  double 
cutting  edge,  or  it  may  be  two  gravers. 


the  guide  lever  4  laying  upon  its  surface.  The  wood  block,  metal 
plate,  or  other  body  13.  to  be  engraved  is  fixed  to  the  table  18  of 
die  machine  immediately  under  the  graver  tool  10  of  the  graver 
ever  3. 

The  tracer  5  is  then  positioned  to  commence  the  work  at  one  side 
iomer  of  the  prepared  surface  on  the  mould  16,  and  the  graver  10 
n  corresponding  position  on  the  surface  13  to  be  engraved.  The 
id  justing  screw  15  on  the  lever  3  is  then  positioned  for  the  tracer  5 
o  touch  the  mould  16,  and  the  graver  tool  10  is  positioned  to  be 
vithin  cutting  distance  of  the  engraving  surface,  i.e.,  to  just  touch 
he  surface  to  be  engraved,  when  the  tracer  5  is  at  the  lowest  depth 
>n  the  mould  or  relief  16. 

Now  by  reciprocating  the  frame  1  and  its  carrier  2  along  the  usual 
rack  19  of  the  machine,  the  graver  10  will  cut  into  the  surface  13 
n  accordance  with  the  movements  of  the  tracer  5  over  the  mould  or 
jiegative  16,  the  depth  being  varied  in  accordance  with  the  surface 


f  the  mould  or  negative  16,  and  during  this  reciprocating  of  the 
fame  1  and  its  carrier  2  the  usual  ratchet  or  other  wheel  is  operated 
j)  move  the  frame  sideways,  so  that  at  each  movement  forward,  or 
i  some  cases  forward  and  backwards,  the  surface  is  engraved  or 
it  with  one  line,  as  is  well  known  with  engravers’  ruling  machines, 
ie  degree  of  side  movements  depending  upon  the  amount  of  relief. 
The  mould  or  negative  16  and  the  block  13  to  be  engraved  may  be 
ted  to  revolving  plates  17,  18  in  the  bed  20,  so  that  they  can  be 
isitioned  to  allow  of  line  engraving  of  any  direction. 

The  positions  of  the  pivots  on  the'  levers  3,  4,  can  be  varied  with 
ose  in  the  frame  1  to  suit  the  depth  of  cut  required  in  the  surface 
the  block  13  or  the  amount  of  relief — that  is  to  say,  the  pivots, 
though  always  in  axial  line,  may  be  adjusted  as  to  distances  from 
0  ends  of  the  levers. 

The  tracer  5,  in  moving  over  the  mould  surface  16,  rocks  the 
76r  3  about  its  pivots,  and  the  graver  or  cutting  tool  10  is  caused 
vary  its  depth  in  the  surface  whilst  cutting,  and  the  cutting  point 
lng  of  V  shape  will  remove  a  narrow  or  wider  strip,  and  conse- 
ently  will  leave  lines  of  the  desired  width,  according  to  the  depth 


patent  Dews. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.  ’’ 

implications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  received  from 
August  16  to  21 :  — 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  18.907.  Resiliently  cushioned  printing 
frame  for  photo-printing  cabinets.  James  Frank  Ware.  52, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Shutter  Releases. — No.  19,021.  Improved  method  and  means  of 
releasing  photographic  shutters.  Katharina  Baser,  nee  Yerini,  7, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C. 

Cinematography.— No.  19.028.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  opaque  cinematograph  images  for  projection  by  reflected  light. 
Charles  Dupuis,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Cinematographs. — No.  19,097.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
cinematographs.  Vittorio  Benaglia  and  L  baldo  Grimaldi.  111. 
Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Sharpening  Retouching  Pencils. — No.  19.125.  Strop  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  pencils  used  by  photographic  retouchers  and  others.  William 
Aristides  Verel  and  Charles  Frederick  Wiggins.  100.  Wellington 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Cinematographs. — No.  19,275.  Improvements  in  cinematographs 
William  Speirs  Simpson,  173,  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.C. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  ih> 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Colour  Screen-plates. — No.  17,309,  1908  (August  18,  1908).  The 
first  two  claims  in  regard  to  the  invention  are  :  — 

1.  A  colour  screen-plate,  which  consists  of  a  glass  plate  covered 
over  with  a-  screen  coating  composed  oi  a  -.raduated  continuation  of 
colour  rings  of  equal  or  varying  widths,  the  corners  of  these  platv* 
or  other  support  being  segments  of  these  circle  rings. 

2.  A  colour  screen-plate  as  claimed  in  Claim  1,  composed  of  a 
graduated  continuation  of  coloured  rings  of  equal  or  varying 
widths,  each  circle  ring  consisting  of  a  number  of  coloured  squares 
or  points. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  glass  plate  is  covered  entirely  with  a  mass 
of  graduated  colour  circles,  joining  each  other,  but  not  overlapping, 
which  upon  the  surface  have  the  appearance  of  a  grey  tint,  but 
upon  being  viewed  against  bright  light  have  no  colour  at  all  as 
the  optically  correct  primary  colours  in  their  proper  proportions 
form  white  light.  The  method  of  taking  a  picture  with  these 
screen-plates  is  practically  the  same  as  when  using  the  Lumiere 
“  Autochrome  ”  plates,  except  that  positives  which  are  trans¬ 
parent  can  be  printed  direct  by  contact  with  the  negatives,  which 
are  also  transparent,  the  registration  being  accurate,  for  the  reason 
that  the  positive  plates  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
and  from  the  same  printing  blocks,  and  are  therefore  self-register¬ 
ing  ;  or  the  negative  can  be  turned  into  a  positive  by  various  well- 
known  means  if  desired. 

A  method  suggested  for  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  is  as 
follows  :  — 

For  a  film  or  such-like  transparent  support  a  set  of  three  or 
more  wood  or  metal  blocks  can  be  made  by  machine-ruling  or 
engine-dividing  and  the  various  sets  of  the  required  colour  rings 
printed  from  these  blocks  direct,  or  from  blocks  made  partly  by 
hand  and  by  various  well-known  photo-mechanical  processes,  a 
set  of  three  blocks,  supposing  three  colours  only  are  being  used, 
covering  the  plate  entirely  with  these  colour  rings  of  graduated 


sizes  fitting  into  each  other  and  leaving  no  spaces  between.  Or 
the  colours  may  be  partly  printed  in,  or  partly  stained  in,  or 
printed  in  inks  that  will  repel  each  other,  and  by  this  means  any 
overlapping  is  avoided. 

The  designs  may  also  be  printed  upon  the  prepared  glass  plate 
direct  by  three  or  more  colour-printing,  rubber-faced  blocks  using 
ceramic  colours  and  process  of  firing,  as  claimed  in  Patent  No. 
22,228,  1907  (“B.J.,”  November  13,  1908). 

In  printing  in  ceramic  ink  much  the  same  method  is  adopted  as 
above,  except  that  the  rubber  printing  faces  are  made  direct  from 
the  engraved  blocks  or  stereos  causing  the  parts  intended  to  accept 
these  substances  to  be  inverted  as  upon  an  engraved  copper  plate. 

The  glass  plates  or  other  supports  (except  those  printed  in 
ceramic  inks  and  fired)  are  varnished  preferably  with  a  thick 
celluloid  varnish  before  being  coated  with  colour-sensitive  emul¬ 
sion,  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  screen-plate  with  a  cinematograph 
camera  or  projecting  machine,  a  device  may  be  used  in  front  of 
the  ribbon  film  attached  to  the  gate  and  with  suitable  adjustment 
for  proper  registering  with  the  colour  records  on  the  positive  film, 
which  have  registered  themselves  from  the  negative-taking  film. 
Through  this  screen  and  film  combined  the  pictures  are  shown 
in  their  natural  colours.  Or  a  revolving  colour-shutter  may  be 
used  in  close  proximity  to  the  film,  or  the  ribbon  film  may  -be 
printed  upon  direct  in  colour  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
The  circle  lines  of  the  rings  of  colour  for  this  purpose  are  about 
1,200  to  the  linear  inch,  and  at  the  same  time  being  circular  are 
evenly  distributed  over  the  picture,  and  are  invisible  in  the 
enlarged  projection  upon  the  screen.  When  the  screen  surface  is 
required  upon  paper  or  similar  material  upon  which  printed 
impressions  may  be  made  the  same  printing  blocks  can  be 
employed,  printing  with  the  necessary  coloured  inks  in  succession 


in  proper  register  with  each  other,  until  the  whole  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  these  graduated  circles  or  point  circles  of  colour 
and  having  no  spaces  or  overlapping ;  the  paper  is  then  varnished 
if  required,  and  super-coated  with  a  printing-out  emulsion  and 
used  in  the  ordinary  way  with  such  papers ;  the  coloured  positive 
or  negative  plate  or  film  being  used  for  the  printing  the  colours 
will  then  be  shaded  down,  more  or  less,  with  blacks  or  browns 
according  to  the  emulsion  or  toning  solution  used,  but  through 
the  clear  parts  the  colours  remain  unchanged,  and  lights  and 
shades  are  toned  down  according  to  the  graduated  depths  and 
shades  of  the  printing  plate.  Henry  William  Hamblin  Palmer,  43, 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 

Daylight  Loading  of  Plates. — No.  16,732,  1908  (August  8,  1908). 
The  invention  consists  of  a  special  form  of  wrapper  or  covering 
for  a  sensitive  plate,  which  latter  thus  encased  is  inserted  in  a 
dark  slide,  such  as  that  described  in  Patent  No.  7,319,  1905; 
(“  B.J.,”  February  16,  1906,  p.  132),  by  means  of  which  it  is- 
exposed  and,  if  necessary,  developed  without  resource  to  a  dark¬ 
room. 

The  envelope  in  which  the  film  or  plate  is  packed  is  made  pre 
ferably  of  black  paper.  It  embodies  in  one  arrangement  (shown) 
in  Figs.  1  and  3)  three  parts — namely :  1.  Am  inner  sheath  for  the! 
back  of  the  plate  folded  over  it  at  the  two  side  edges  Ax  of  the 
plate  B,  and  at  the  two  ends  A1  thereof,  so  that  the  whole  platej 
is  enclosed,  except  the  sensitised  surface  B,  and  permanently 
fastened  to  the  plate  by  some  adhesive  material.  The  sheath  if 
provided  with  a  small  flap,  C,  at  the  upper  end.  2.  A  glidin' | 


cover  or  blind,  D,  which  is  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  of  rath* 
greater  length  than  the  combined  length  of  the  back  and  front  - 
the  plate  R.  This  blind  is  passed  down  the  back  of  the  plate 
outside  the  inner  sheath,  leaving  a  flap  piece,  D1,  projecting 
the  top,  then  up  the  front  or  sensitised  face  B  of  the  plate,  so 
to  entirely  cover  it.  This  blind,  D,  at  front  of  (plate  is  equal 
the  width  of  the  plate.  At  the  back  it  may  be  narrower 
desired,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  so  long  as  it  forms  a  svi 
ciently  strong  connection  between  the  tab  or  flap,  D1,  and 
front  portion,  D.  E  is  an  auxiliary  blind  fastened  at  e  to 
main  cover  or  blind,  D.  3.  An  outer  cover  or  sheath,  F,  which 
closed  at  the  two  sides  F1  and  at  one  end  F2,  but  is  open  at 


other  end  F3  to  receive  the  plate  or  film  B  with  its  inner  shea 
together  with  its  intermediate  case  or  blind  D.  This  outer  sheatl  - 
cover  F  has  an  opening,  G,  at  the  front,  and  is  made  of  such  a  1 5 
that  it  can  be  slid  into  the  dark  slide,  and  then  when  the  opa  ? 
shutter  of  the  dark  slide  is  slid  over  it  into  position  the  plate  B,  v 1 
its  three  coverings,  is  entirely  enclosed  therein,  a  light-trap  cons  - 
ing  preferably  of  a  piece  of  velvet,  H,  being  fastened  on  the  top  e  3 
of  the  outer  covering,  F,  so  as  to  make  a  light-tight  joint  against  e 
opaque  shutter.  A  small  rib  at  the  top  of  the  dark  slide  on  e 
inside  engages  the  outer  cover,  and  prevents  it  being  accident} 
withdrawn.  I  is  a  piece  of  stiffening  fastened  at  the  mouth  of  e 
outer  covering,  F. 
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The  manufacturer  inserts  the  plate,  B,  with  its  inner  cover  in 
■the  intermediate  blind,  D,  and  then  with  the  flap,  C,  of  the 
inner  cover  folded  completely  down,  inserts  the  plate  with  the 
two  covers  in  the  outer  sheath,  F.  The  small  flap,  C,  of  the 
inner  cover  projects  slightly  through  the  opening,  G,  in  the  front 

•  of  the  outer  sheath,  F.  This  is  then  folded  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  G,  in  the  outer  sheath  and  fastened  by  an  adhesive. 
In  this  condition  the  plate,  B,  with  its  inner  sheath,  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  outer  sheath,  F,  while  the  intermediate  blind,  D, 
is  left  absolutely  free.  The  plates  are  now  ready  ,  to  be  sold  to  the 

•  consumer.  In  use  a  plate  with  its  light-tight  envelope  is  placed 
by  the  consumer  in  the  dark  slide,  the  opaque  shutter  inserted 
outside  the  front  of  the  sheath,  and.  the  intermediate  blind,  D, 
drawn  out  by  taking  hold  of  the  tab,  D1,  and  pulling  it.  This 
removes  the  blind,  D,  from  the  sensitised  side  of  the  plate,  B,  and 


ileaves  the  sensitised  surface  ready  for  exposure  immediately  the 
■opaque  shutter  is  withdrawn.  The  blind  so  withdrawn  is 
discarded. 

To  take  a  photograph,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
•remove  the  opaque  shutter  and  take '  the  photograph  in  •  the  usual 
way,  then  replace  the  opaque  shutter  again  before  removing  the 
dark  slide  from  the  camera.  A  box  or  container,  such  as  described 
in  Patent  No.  7,319,  of  1905,  is  then  taken,  and  the  dark  slide 
and  the  parts  1  and  3  of  the  envelope  enclosing  the  plate  placed 
in  this  box.  The  developer  is  now  introduced  through  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  box,  and  permitted  to  flood  the  photographic  plate 
contained  within  the  envelope  and  dark  slide.  When  this  has 
been  continued  for  the  desired  length  of  time  the  solution  is  run 
out  of  the  aperture.  The  subsequent  operations  of  washing  the 
plate  and  fixing  it  are  accomplished  in  a  similar  way  by  running 
in  the  requisite  amount  of  water  and  fixing  solution  in  succession. 
Thus  the  various  operations  of  developing,  washing,  and  fixing 
are  gone  through  without  the  use  of  a  dark-room.  Of  course,  the 
jbox  or  container  could  first  be  filled  with  the  developing  agent  and 
the  plate-carrier  with  its  enveloped  plate  then  inserted,  and  the 
shutter  removed.  In  either  case  both  the  washing  and  fixing 
night  |  take  place  subsequently  in  a  second  and  similar  box. 
leorge  Edward  Hawkes  Rawlins,  Low  Skelgill,  Windermere. 

1’he  following  complete  specification  is  open  to  public  inspection 
1  'ore  acceptance  :  — 

Tlour  Photography.— No.  18,553,  1909.  Multi-colour  photo¬ 
graphy,  Krayn.  _ 

n«»  Grade  Dames. 

Ulturdaw  (Design). — No.  314,397.  Bioscope  apparatus  and  all 
ccessories  therefor/including  films,  included  in  Class  8  Waltur- 
aw  Company,  Limited,  6  to  10,  Dane  Street,  High  Holborn, 
•ondon,  W.C.  June  30,  1909. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1909. 

-Member  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Latest  date, 
August  30.  Sec.,  Reginald  Craigie, ”5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London, 

S.W. 

'3'tember  23  to  October  "30.—  1. — Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Latest  date  (carrier),  September  1  (hand)  September  2.  Sec.,  J. 
McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 'London,  W.C. 

!  1910. 

A  il  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfup,  114,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

; 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Hypo  on  Tap. 

The  following  method  (writes  Mr.  Ernest  Collins  in  “  The  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News  ”  for  august  31)  will  be  found 
easy,  economical,  and  decidedly  convenient.  A  great  point  about  it, 
too,  is  that  from  first  to  last  there  is  no  need  to  handle  the  hypo 
at  all,  a  consideration  devoutly  to  be  desired,  should  we  find  that  the 
fixing  bath  has  run  out  just  when  we  are  toning  or  after  developing. 
The  expense  is  trifling,  and,  with  care,  a  permanent  piece  of  appara¬ 
tus  is  added  to  our  stock.  Procure  from  your  chemist  a  magnesia 
bottle — these  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  stand  about  two  feet  high, 
and  very  firmly,  especially  when  full  of  solution,  and  hold  over  200 
ounees.  Then  have  made,  out  of  a  piece  of  butter  muslin,  a  narrow 
bag,  in  the  shape  of  a  stocking.  This  should  be  about  two  feet 
long  and  about  four  inches  wide.  Also  provide  yourself  with  a  small 
elastic  band  or  two-,  these  latter  small  enough  to  tightly  close  round 
the  top  of  the  bottle.  The  bag  is  just  slightly  wetted  at  the  closed 
end,  and  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  about  half-way 
down. 

The  protruding  piece  is  turned  back  over  the  lip  of  same,  and 
securely  fastened  by  the  elastic  band.  The  hypo — one  or  two  pounds 
— may  now  be  poured  in,  in  the  proportion  of  four  pints  of  water  to 
the  pound.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  hypo  dissolves,  and  in 
five  minutes  an  ample  quantity  of  full  strength,  that  is,  plate-strength, 
hypo  solution  is  ready — in  fact,  over  a  gallon.  Withdraw  muslin  bag 
carefully,  rinse  same,  dry  and  put  away  for  future  use.  A  syphon 
of  thick  glass  tube  can  easily  be  fitted,  and  a  tap  of  good  black 
rubber  tube,  clipped  with  a  burette,  is  a  handy  contrivance  to  draw 
off  same.  This  can  stand  upon  a  high  shelf  in  the  dark-room,  and 
a  desideratum  to  all  photographers  is  achieved,  viz.,  the  hypo  laid  on. 


l)eu)  Books. 

Travel  and  Exploration. — Since  the  whole  civilised  world 
is  watching  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  nation 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  constitutionally  governed  nations,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  principal  article  in  the  September 
number  of  “  Travel  and  Exploration  ”  should  describe  that  country. 
The  author  of  the  article,  Major  Sykes,  C.M.G.  (Gold  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  British  Consul-General  and  Agent 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  Khorasan),  describes  “  A  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Tomb  of  Omar  Khayyam,”  and  besides  throwing  new  light 
on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Persian  philosopher -poet,  draws  a 
vivid  picture  of  Persia  of  to-day.  Colonel  C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresfor<: 
writes  of  an  official  mission  to  Bokhara,  in  which  he  has  much  to 
say  in  praise  of  Russian  administration  in  that  part  of  Central  Asia ; 
Miss  Mary  Bridson  gives  an  account  of  an  eight  months’  visit  to 
Nyasaland,  and  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg  describes  Dalecarlia,  a  part 
of  Sweden  little  visited  by  tourists.  How  a  steamer  was  carried 
in  sections  overland  to  a  lake  in  the  Andes  over  mountains  and  across 
waterless  deserts  is  told  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Nixon,  who  undertook  and 
successfully  accomplished  the  work. 


Deti)  materials,  $c. 


Griefix’s  Satin  Bromide  Paper. — Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons 
send  us  a  very  pleasing  window  card,  taking  the  form  of  a  sepia-toned 
print,  upon  their  Satin  surface  bromide  paper,  which  they  are  issuing 
free  to  dealers,  together  with  a  private  circular,  giving  particulars 
connected  with  the  sepia  toning  of  the  paper.  These  embody  the 
results  of  recent  experiments  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  and  should  be  of 
value  to  the  dealer,  who  is  frequently  made  the  recipient  of  inquire? 
by  customers  who  have  found  difficulty  with  this  method.  The 
circular  and  the  mounted  print  are  obtainable  free  on  applicat  n 
to  Messrs.  John  .T.  Griffin  and  Sons.  Kingsway,  London.  W.C. 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  “Tourist”  Daylight  Developing  Tank.  Sold  by  John  J.  Griffin 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Kings  way ,  London,  W.C. 

Still  another  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  photographers 
employing  a  tank  method  of  development  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  Messrs.  Griffin  under  this  name.  It  is  especially  intended 
for  the  service  of  those  who  may  choose,  on  occasion,  to  develop 
and  finish  plates  while  on  tour,  its  qualifications  in  this  respect  being 
that  it  may  be  used  not  only  as  a  developing  and  fixing  tank,  but 
also  as  a  washer  and  a  drying  rack.  This  result  is  achieved  by 
making  the  rack  loose  and  providing  the  tank  with  an  outer  tap  at 
the  base  and  a  chain  so  that  it  can  be  hung  on  to  any  tap,  as  shown 
in  the  second  illustration,  when  washing  the  plates.  Apart  from 
this  the  tank  has  one  or  two  other  special  features  which  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  lid  is  very  efficiently  light-capped  by  a  double 
rebate,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  upper  aperture  by  which 
the  developer  is  passed  into  the  tank.  Also  the  developing  solution 
is  caused  to  travel  down  the  ends  of  the  tank  and  thus  is  prevented 
from  acting  irregularly  upon  the  plates,  which,  as  is  the  custom  with 
tanks  of  this  description,  may  be  placed  in  it  in  a  changing  bag  and 
the  charged  tank  then  removed  into  daylight  before  the  develop¬ 
ing  operations  are  commenced.  Development  being  done  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  simply  to  draw  off  the  developer  by  the  tap,  place  the  elates 
to  wash  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  having  turned  off  the  tap  to 
pour  in  the  fixing  solution.  The  rack  is  made  open  at  each  end,  the 
plates  being  inserted  in  pairs  back  to  back  in  the  three  grooves 


available  at  each  end.  This  allows  of  the  rack  being  filled  with 
plates  without  any  chance  of  damage  owing  to  their  touching  each 
other  when  the  rack  is  being  lowered. 

.For  use  with  the  tank  Messrs.  Griffin  supply  a  series  of  Tanka  ” 
developers  in  packets,  each  containing  sufficient  (16  ozs.)  to  fill  the 
tank  and  allowing  of  development  being  complete  in  twenty  minutes. 

I  he  packet  of  six  developing  powders  is  sold  for  one  shilling,  whilst 
there  is  also  provided  a  series  of  “Tanka”  fixing  salts,  each  also 
to  be  dissolved  in  16  ozs.  of  water,  and  serving,  of  course,  for  use 
over  and  over  again.  The  box  of  six,  making  in  all  96  ozs.  of  fixing 
solution,  is  sold  at  Is.  6d. 

The  price  of  the  tank  itself  in  quarter-plate  size  is  7s.  6d.,  in 
5x4  10s.  6d.,  in  postcard  (5^  x  3£)  10s.  6d.,  and  for  half-plate 
12s.  6d.,  in  each  case  serving  for  the  development  of  six  plates. 

Oil  4ND  Bromoil  Requisites. — Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  send  us  their  new  list  of 
apparatus  and  materials  for  oil  processes,  which  runs  to  eight  pages, 
and  lists  the  inks,  brushes,  paper,  cleaning  fluids,  pigmenting  trays, 
etc.,  supplied  for  the  use  of  workers  in  the  oil  pigment  processes. 
Messrs.  Sinclair  have  been  to  the  front  with  the  highest  class  of 
articles  for  oil  printing  since  the  inception  of  the  process,  and  their 
new  list  forms  as  useful  a  reference  as  can  be  had  of  the  facilities 
which  are  at  disposal.  They  also  supply  selected  materials  in  the 
way  of  gums,  printing  frames,  etc.,  for  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

The  inks  for  oil  printing  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sinclair,  of  the 
brand  used  by  M.  Demachy  and  other  well-known  French  workers, 
in  pots,  have  now  been  supplemented  by  a  series  of  somewhat  softer 


tube  colours — that  is  to  say,  the  inks  in  this  form  are  ready  for  use 
and  do  not  require  any  thinning  as  in  the  case  of  the  pot  inks. 
Many  workers  will  esteem  this  convenience,  although  we  quite 
agree  with  the  vendors  that  in  cases  where  a  very  great  degree  of 
depth  and  strength  is  required  in  the  print  the  pot  ink,  on  account 


of  its  greater  consistency,  will  be  found  somewhat  preferable.  The 
tube  colours  are  supplied  in  ten  different  varieties,  ranging  from 
standard  black  to  red-chalk,  at  a  price  of  Is.  per  tube. 

Reference  is  made  in  another  column  to  the  competition  for  oil 
and  bromoil  prints  organised  by  Messrs.  Sinclair. 


Cooke  Lenses  in  Sunk  Mounts. — Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  am 
Hobson  have  just  issued  special  series  of  the  renowned  Cooke  lense 
in  sunk  mounts  of  the  form  specially  useful  in  reflex  and  other  hand 
cameras.  The  focal  lengths  listed  in  this  form  are  5,  5g,  6,  8,  am 
IO3  inches,  whilst  the  series  of  lenses  in  which  these  are  obtainable 
are  the  f) 4.5  Series  II.,  // 6.5  Series  III.,  f/5.6  Series  IV.,  am 
f/8  Series  V.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  lens  0 
the  Series  IV.  ol  6.2  inches  focal  length  intended  for  a  5  x  4  earner? 
and  are  bound  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  th 
mechanical  work — there  is  no  need  to  repeat  encomiums  of  the  optica 
quality  of  the  Cooke  lenses.  The  lens  in  question  projects  into  th 
camera  about  If  inches  from  the  back  of  the  flange,  the  front  an 
rear  combinations  being  very  quickly  detached  and  refitted  owii 
to  the  special  form  of  thread  adopted  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  ai 


Hobson.  A  circular  giving  the  prices  of  the  lenses  in  this  forn 
mount  has  just  been  published,  and  is  obtainable  from  Me 
Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  Stoughton  Street,  Leicester. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

“  Fallowfleld’s  Courier.” — The  August  issue  of  this  little 
lication  deals  with  the  most  recent  introductions  in  apparatus 
materials  which  have  appeared  on  the  photographic  market.  ie 
list  of  chemicals  which  Messrs.  Fallowfield  now  supply  a1  a  red 
price  to  professionals  and  deadens  should  be  of  interest  to  i 
concerned. 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Saturday,  September  4. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Wiston. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Deptford  and  Greenwich. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Waltham  Abbey. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Houston. 

Sunday,  September  5. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Amberley. 

Monday,  September  6. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Slide  Competition  in  Dark  Room. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Committee  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  September  7. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Lantern  Slide  Criticism. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Faking  in  Oil  and  why  I  do  it.” 
H.  B.  Bradley. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Council  Meeting. 

Thursday,  September  9. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “The  Development  of  Negatives,  by  the 
Tentative  Factorial  and  Tank  Systems.” 

. 


commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Legal  Notices. — Wm.  Tiddv,  photographer,  60,  Tontine  Street, 
Folkestone,  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt  The  receiving  order 
was  made  on  the  debtor’s  petition.— On  Saturday  the  first  meeting 
if  creditors  will  be  held  in  the  matter  of  Percy  Hague  Marsden, 
photographer,  etc.,  High  Street,  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks.  The  public 
examination  of  the  debtor  is  fixed  for  Monday,  at  Northallerton. 

NEW  COMPANIES 

County  Studios,  Ltd.— Capital,  £200  in  £1  shares.  To  take  over 
the  business  of  a  photographer  carried  on  by  L.  Mason.  The  first 
subscribers  are: — L.  Mason,  120,  Clapham  Road,  Lowestoft;  and 
A.  H.  Mitchell,  70,  York  Road,  Great  Yarmouth.  Private  company. 
The  first  directors  are: — L.  Mason  and  A.  H.  Mitchell.  Registered 
jffice  : — Nelson  Chambers,  London  Road,  Lowestoft. 

Grahame,  Ellerby,  and  Company,  Ltd. — Capital,  £2,000  in  £1 
shares.  To  acquire  the  business  now  carried  on  at  17,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  The  first  sub¬ 
scribers  are :  R.  Grahame,  The  Grange,  Keynsham,  Bristol ;  and 
T.  W.  Ellerby,  17,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.  Private  company.  The 
lumber  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven ; 
he  first  are  R.  Grahame  and  J.  W.  Ellerby.  Registered  office :  17, 
Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

- - - - 

Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  seventh  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  from  April  5  to  9,  1910,  in  the  Montgomery  Hall. 
Sheffield,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall  will  judge  the  exhibits.  Entry 
forms  will  be  issued  in  due  course,  and  these,  together  with  full 
particulars,  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secs.,  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Yeorge  and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

Lectures  for  Photographic  'Societies.  —  Mr.  H.  Essenhigh 
Corke,  who  last  year  blossomed  out  as  a  lecturer  and  proved 
uninently  successful  in  his  new  role  chiefly  because  he  spoke  at 
irst  hand  of  what  he  had  worked  out  himself,  advises  us  that  he  is 
ible  to  allocate  a  few  further  dates  to  his  lantern  lecture  on 
‘Novel  Portrait  Effects  by  Day  and  Artificial  Light.”  Though  a 
>rofessional  photographer,  Mr.  Corke  has  quite  the  amateur  spirit, 
and  his  lecture  is  a  yery  free  and  frank  account  of  methods  which 


are  the  outcome  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  has  also  an  illustrated 
lantern  lecture  in  preparation  on  colour  photography  with  the 
various  screen-plates  on  the  market.  Secretaries  of  societies  will  be 
doing  themselves  a  good  turn  by  putting  themselves  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Corke  at  the  Studio,  Sevenoaks. 

An  Oil  and  Bromoil  Competition.— Prizes  to  the  total  value  of 
£25  are  being  offered  by  Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  for  oil  and  bromoil  prints  made  with 
the  Sinclair  permanent  pigments.  Entries  must  be  made  on  the 
coupon  which  accompanies  each  tube  or  pot  of  the  Sinclair  inks, 
and  must  be  received  before  October  31  next.  Prints  should  be 
mounted,  but  must  not  be  framed,  and  should  be  marked  with  a 
nom  cle  plume  of  the  exhibitor,  the  name  being  entered  upon  the 
entry  form.  The  prints  will  be  judged  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Holding. 
Furley  Lewis,  and  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  and  the  prints  obtaining 
the  first  three  prizes  of  £10,  £5,  and  £3  will  become  the  property 
of  the  organisers  of  the  competition,  who  further  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  picture  to  which  an  award  is 
made,  and  also  of  exhibiting  for  a  short  time  any  picture  thought 
suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Celluloid  Manufacture. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Chemist  and 
Druggist  ”  was  indicated  briefly  the  progress  of  the  celluloid  industry 
in  Japan.  A  recently  issued  Kobe  Consular  Report  states  that  the 
imports  of  celluloid  in  its  various  forms  during  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows:  — 


1905.  1906.  1907.  1908. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen.  Y^en. 

Total  imports  .  496,865  818,122  320,696  668,315 

From  Germany  .  446,542  636.597  265,912  530.513 

From  Great  Britain  .  47.! 775  157,791  47ffi85  119,909 


The  general  duty  on  celluloid  is  25.60  yen  per  60  kilos.,  and  on 
celluloid  goods  the  duty  is  40  per  cent,  ad  val.,  the  import's  of  the 
latter  in  1907  being  valued  at  15,800  yen,  and  in  1908  at  32,600  yen. 
Of  the  raw  material  required  to  manufacture  celluloid  (cellulose, 
camphor,  and  sulphuric  acid),  the  two  latter  are  obtained  in  Japan 
and  are  very  cheap.  It  is  this  fact,  in  combination  with  the  growing 
demand  in  East  Asia,  which  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  cellu¬ 
loid  factories  to  be  worked  with  Japanese  capital.  The  Japanese 
Celluloid  and  Artificial  Silk  Factory  is  the  principal  concern.  It  has 
a  nominal  capital  of  from  one  to  two  million  yen,  one-quarter  of  which 
has  been  paid  up,  and  one-tenth  of  the  capital  is  in  German  hands. 
The  company  will  commence  to  manufacture  celluloid,  and  later,  as 
the  .business  prospers,  it  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  and  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  production  of  both  articles. 
The  technical  manager  (Dr.  Green)  is  in  England  purchasing  the 
necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  while  the 
machinery  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk  will  be  bought  in 
Germany.  The  factory  will  be  erected  at  Aboshi,  near  Himeji,  the 
workmen’s  quarters  and  the  business  premises  being  already 
completed.  Two  years  is  expected  to  elapse  before  the  factory  gets 
to  work.  Another  concern,  the  Sakai  Celluloid  Company,  is  building 
a  celluloid  factory  at  the  town  of  Sakai.  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  yen,  of  which  1,125,000  yen  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
founders.  The  buildings  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1910.  The  company  has  an  American  manager,  and  the  daily 
production  is  expected  to  amount  to  several  thousand  kin.  Judging 
by  figures  published  in  regard  to  anticipated  output,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  large  over-production  in  Japan,  for  which  an  outlet  will  be 
sought  in  other  parts  of  East  Asia. 

Seeing  by  Telegraph. — Writing  in  the  August  number  of 
“Knowledge,”  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  gives  a  short  but  interesting 
account  of  an  instrument  just  invented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ruhmer,  of 
Berlin,  which  is  the  first  actual  solution  of  the  problem  known  by 
the  name  of  “  tele- vision.”  Dr.  Gradenwitz  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  machine  before  it  was  sent  to  Brussels  for  demon¬ 
stration  before  the  promoters  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  which  is 
to  be  held  there  next  year,  and  of  which  a  complete  tele-vision 
apparatus,  costing  the  sum  of  £250.000.  will  be  the  principal 
feature.  The  demonstration  apparatus  lias  been  produced  at  a  cost 
of  £250.  and  owing  to  its  more  elementary  construction  only  lends 
itself  to  the  reproduction  of  simple  patterns,  consisting  of  squares 
arranged  in  different  combinations.  A  projection  apparatus  throws 
the  pattern  on  a  screen  hung  up  on  the  wall.  The  screen  is  a 
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(square  divided  'into  twenty-five  square  see  runs.  “B*md«*hM 
these  sections,”  writes  Dr,  Gradenwitz,  is  arranged  a  h.gh  y 
sensitive  selenium  cell  in  which,  by  a  novel  process,  inertia  has  bee 
absolutely  eliminated.  It  thus  responds  instantaneous  v 
variation  in  lighting  it  is  exposed  to.  At  the  receiving  s  a  ion  i 
arranged  a  similar  screen,  divided  into  the  same  number  of  sections, 
each  of  which  communicates  with  the  corresponding  section  on  the 
transmitting  screen.  While  the  actua  system  used  m  trans 
mission  is  kept  secret,  this  much  may  be  stated,  that  a  hig  j 
2  mirror  galvanometer  reconverts  tl-  fluctuations  of  cur¬ 
rent  produced  by  fluctuations  m  umm< ous.  intensity  on  tli Let 
mitting  screen  into  corresponding  light  variations.  To  the  ight  o 
the  receiving  screen  is  seen  the  accumulator  battery, 

supplying  the  current  to  the  tele-vision  circuits.  As  _  soon  a, 
a  perforated  pattern  is  inserted  into  the  P10lec»U  ' 

telegraphic  reproduction  of  the  picture  is  seen  to  appear  at 
the  very  moment  it  is  thrown  on  the  transmitting  saeen.  - 

sluggishness  of  the  cells  has  been  compensated  to. such  a  deg  n 
that  the  telegraphic  picture  will  respond  practically  instantaneous^ 
to  any  motion.  In  fact,  a  reproduction  obtained  at  ™ost  im  a  few 
minutes  with  the  photo-telegraphic  apparatus  so  far  constructed  . 
here  achieved  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  so  that  several  phases  of  a 
motion  can  be  reproduced  within  a  second.  It  is  hard  to  lealis 
what  sum  of  laborious  work  had  to  be  expended  m  constructing  e 
this  relatively  :  simple  apparatus.  In  fact,,  each  sec  10  , 
selenium  cell  and  mirror  galvanometer  device,  is  an  apparatus 
precision  in  itself,  while  the  definite  apparatus  will  be  composed  of 
10,000  elements  of  the  same  kind.  Each  selenium  cell  will  have  to 
be  wound  personally  by  the  inventor,  who  never  entrusts  his 
to  anybody  else.” 

Definitions  of  Soeubieity.-Iu  a  recent  paper  read  before  ® 
American  pharmaceutical  conference  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
some  indication  of  quantity  should  be  attached  to  the  t  . 
Soluble”  “very  soluble,”  etc.,  commonly  used  m  reference  to 
chemicals.  It  is'  pointed  out  that  for  pharmaceuticad 
and  we  may  add,  m  photography  also-the  exact  figures  f  1 
bility  given  in  tables  are  usually  unnecessary.  The.  folio 
scheme  is  put  forward  in  their  place:  — 

Articles  that  are  soluble  in  less  than 
1  part  of  solvent  =  very  soluble. 

From  1  to  10  parts  of  solvent  =  freely  soluble. 

From  10  to  100  parts  of  solvent  =  soluble. 

From  100  to  1,000  parts  of  solvent  =  slightly  soluble. 

From  1,000  to  10.000  parts  of  solvent  =  very  slightly  soluble. 

From  10,000  to  100,000  parts  of  solvent = nearly  insoluble. 

More  than  4-  100,000  parts  of  solvent = practically  insoluble. 

The  same  definition  might  be  stated  m  another  form,  thus:  1UJ 

ccs.  of  solvent  will  dissolve 

100  Gm.  or  more  of  a  “very  soluble”  substance. 

10-  to  100  G;m.  of  “freely  soluble”  substance 
1  to  10  Gm.  of  a  “soluble”  substance. 

0.1  to  1  Gm.  of  a  “slightly  soluble”  substance. 

0.01  to  0.10  Gm.  of  a  “very  slightly  soluble”  substance. 

0.001  to  0.01  Gm.  of  a  “nearly  insoluble  ’’  substance.— 

Less  than  0.001  Gm.  of  a  “  practically  insoluble  substance. 

Photographer  Burnt  Out.— Considerable  excitement  was  occa¬ 
sioned  in  Beer,  Devon,  during  the  early  hours  of  Friday  morning, 
August  20,  by  an  outbreak  of  fire,  which  involved  tho  total  destouu- 
tion  of  a  large  photographic  studio  (occupied  by  Mr.  A.  •  •  ) 

situated  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  parish  church.  The  fee  was 
first  noticed  by  a  gentleman  visitor,  who  was  returning  from  Seaton 
in  his  motor-car  between  two  and  three  o’clock  m  the  morning.  He 
immediately  raised  an  alarm,  and  ere  long  the  fire  brigade  and  a 
large  crowd  of  visitors  and  residents  were  on  the  spot.  By  this 
time  the  fire  had  got  a  strong  hold  on  the  wooden  structure  and  also 
its  contents,  some  of  which  were  of  an  inflammable  character,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  whole  was  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  ti<nne0. 
However,  the  brigade,  assisted  by  a  willing  band  of  helpers,  were 

able  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading  to  the  surrounding  houses.  1  m 

an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  alarm  was  made  the  structuie 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smouldering  debris.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  some  sparks  or  live  soot  from  a  chimney 
fire  (which  happened  the  previous  evening  about  fifteen  yards  from 


the  studio),  alighting  on  the  building  and  smouldering  tor  liopr 
before  the  fire  broke  out.  Mr.  Wild’s  total  loss  is  about  £265,  ir 
eluding  valuable  plant  of  seven  cameras  and  lenses,  and  31,00 
negatives.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  saved  from  the  tire.  Th 
larger  portion  of  the  £265  becomes  a  dead  loss,  only  a  small  pari 
being  covered  by  insurance.  Mr.  Wild  had  practically  the  whole, 
his  money  invested  in  the  business,  and  now  his  means  of  livin 
has  been  destroyed,  he  is  endeavouring  (with  what  help  he  ca 
obtain)  to  make  another  start,  and  if  any  fellow  photographer*  hav 
any  surplus  stock  or  odd  apparatus  they  could  contribute  to  he] 
Mr.  Wild  to  get  a  living,  he  would  he  deeply  grateful  and  please  I 
to  pay  the  carriage. 

The  Cinematograph  Bill. — Owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  thj 
Cinematograph  Bill  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  o 
August  25  very  little  mention  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  thj 
measure. 

On  Clause  I.  (provision  against  cinematograph  exhibitions  excel  I 
in  licensed  premises)  Mr.  Walter  Guinness  moved  the  omission  of  th 
words  “  for  the  purpose  of  which  inflammable  films  are  used.”  HI 
explained  his  object  was  to  extend  the  restriction  in  th<  B 
it  stood  at  present  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  anyone  wl 
wished  to  give  an  unlicensed  cinematograph  exhibition  to  say  the 
films  were  °not  inflammable.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  loc 
authority  to  challenge  this  statement.  The  exhibitions  are  contim 
ally  changing,  and  so  are  the  films  used,  and  the  fact  that  they  weij 
not  inflammable  one  week  would  by  no  means  ensure  that  those  use 
the  next  week  were  not  extremely  dangerous.  The  shows  aimed  ; 
being  topical,  and  in  that  way  the  changes  were  frequent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Carlisle  considered  the  scope  of  the  Bill  sufficient 
large  as  it  stood.  Without  the  amendment  anyone  using  inflammab 
films,  however  much  they  might  describe  them  as  non-inflammahl 
would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  1  he  Bill  was  experimental  j 

character,  and  this  should  he  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  John  Mooney  desired  to  point  out  that  if  the  amendment  w 
carried  the  Bill  would  apply  to  any  instrument  used  for  the  exhil 
tion  of  pictures,  such  as  a  magic  lantern  or  any  instrument  for  throM 
ing  pictures  on  a  screen. 

On  a  point  of  order,  the  Chairman  ruled  that  the  Bill  was  sut 
ciently  wide  to  cover  its  object,  even  if  the  words  in  question  we 

'  Mr  T.  M.  Healv  said  he  thought  the  British  Parliament  w 
intended  for  some  better  purpose  than  passing  fancy  Bills  of  tl 
character  The  real  truth  was  that  the  minds  of  members  had  be 
so  absorbed  with  greater  subjects  that  they  had  not  had  time 
look  into  this  proposal.  It  was  only  when  there  was  a  Libei 
Government  in  power  that  these  wretchedly  small  things  were  brouc 
up  in  the  House;  they  were  promoted  by  some  clerk  who  desu 

to  get  a  C.B. -ship.  .  , 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  to  be  remembered 
crowded  audiences  go  to  see  these  exhibitions,  the  number  o  w 
was  increasing.  He  had  had  the  strongest  representaLons  r^ nade 
him  bv  the  local  authorities,  which  showed  plainly  that  there 
demands  for  such  legislation.  Quite  recently  there  had  been  v  , 
bad  accidents  through  films  flaring,  which  in  some  cases  had  enta 
loss  of  life.  There  was  an  accident  m  Mexico,  at  which  oOO  | 
were  lost. 

Mr  T.  M.  Healy :  Does  this  Bill  apply  to  Mexico: 

Mr.  Gladstone  :  No  ;  but  we  want  to  prevent  such  accidents  happ 
ing  in  this  country.  Continuing,  ho  said  that  there  would  haveto 
regulations,  hut  they  would  be  very  simple,  and  the  whole  objec 
them  would  be  to  stop  danger  where  it  exists.  J 

Mr.  Walter  Guinness  said  the  real  danger  did  n 
films  There  was  a  case  at  Newmarket  where  three  people  w 
killed,  not  from  the  burning  of  films,  but  from  the  escape  Mco 
Dressed  gas.  The  illuminants  were  of  far  greater  dange  ‘ 
films  The  bon.  Member  went  on  to  argue  that  the  carrying 
amendment  would  not  prevent  magic  lantern  exhibitmns  ■ 

Mr  T.  M.  Healy  said  the  title  of  the  Bill  was  lo  o 

provision  for  securing  safety  at  cinematograph i  and  other  exhib  t  ^ 
That  might  include  the  dry  shampoo  case  winch  hW®  d >  th 
day.  If  there  was  all  this  danger  with  regard  to  „ 

why  did  the  Home  Department  not  punish  the  owneis  tl  y 
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seeking  to  .punish  the  people  who  used  something  on  a  lady’s  head? 
Personally,  he  had  no  reason  to  oppose  the  Home  Secretary,  but  he 
thought  this  Bill  was  the  acme  of  absurdity. 

Mr.  Mooney  desired  to  point  out  that  the  Member  who  moved  the 
amendment  said  the  danger  arose  from  the  illuminant  used.  The 
light  of  a  magic  lantern  was  produced  under  pressure,  and  there 
had  been  several  cases  of  explosion.  He  contended  that  a  magic 
lantern  exhibition  would  !be  brought  under  the  Bill  if  the  am  emi¬ 
nent  was  carried. 

Mr.  Carlisle  said  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  magic  lanterns 
A’ as  aware  that  some  of  the  best  pictures  were  moving  ones.  The 
jases  used  for  magic  lanterns  at  village  entertainments  were  the  same 
is  those  used  for  the  cinematograph.  It  had  been  admitted  by  Mr. 
xuinness,  who  represented  the  London  County  Council  in  this  matter, 
hat  the  danger  did  not  attach  to  the  films.  The  real  danger  arose 
rom  alarms  of  fire  and  the  rush  of  the  audience  to  the  doors. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the 
>bject  of  the  Government  was  to  prevent  dangerous  exhibitions,  and 
f  the  amendment  did  not  widen  the  scope  of  the  Bill  it  certainly 
vould  not  widen  the  scope  of  the  regulations. 

In  the  result  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  that  if  the  London  County 
louncil  desired  the  Bill  to  pass  the  amendment  would,  in  face  of 
he  feeling  of  the  Committee,  be  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  was  then  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Clause  8  ran  as  follows: — “The  Secretary  of  State  may  by  order 
xtend  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  other  exhibitions  involving  the 
se  of  any  apparatus  which  may  be  declared  by  the  order  to  be  danger- 
us.  ’  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  clause  was  struck  out. 

Clause  10  (Application  to  Ireland)  was  amended  by  limiting  the 
xpenses  to  be  incurred  under  the  Act  by  Town  Councils  to  not  more 
lan  Id.  in  the  £. 

The  whole  of  the  other  clauses  were  agreed  to  without  debate  and 
re  Bill  was  reported. 


Correspondence, 


*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*  lie  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

PERSULPHATE  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  rather  curious  occurrence  which  happened  during 
e  recent  hot  weather  in  the  writer’s  atelier  may  interest  some 
your  readers  and  point  a  moral.  A  two-ounce  bottle  containing 
ounce  of  ammonium  persulphate  burst  with  considerable  force, 
e  contents  of  the  room  being  covered  with  a  film  of  the  salt,  and 
■all  fragments  of  the  bottle  being  scattered  in  all  directions.  The 
xt  bottle  had  its  side  smashed,  and  several  others  •were  dislodged, 
e  shelf  above  being  bruised  by  the  impact  of  the  stopper  and 
ck.  The  persulphate  may  have  been  damp  when  placed  in  its 
ttle,  the  heat  no  doubt  causing  decomposition.  Look  to  your 
ttles  occasionally. — Yours  truly,  Sidney  L.  Young. 

o  Hazelbank  Road,  Hither  Green,  S.E., 

August  25,  1909. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  SULPHIDE  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  correct  a  transposition  which 
3  been  made  in  setting  up  the  article  on  sulphide  toning  (“B.J.,” 
(gust  27,  1909),  and  which  might  lead  to  misconception, 
deading  No.  5  in  the  summary  of  results  affecting  practice,  p.  667, 
s  >uld  read  as  follows: — “The  presence  of  hypo  in  the  bleaching 
^  h  is,  of  course,  fatal.  A  considerable  amount  of  hypo  (the  limiting 
1  ount  depending  on  the  percentage  of  sodium  sulphide  present) 
1  y  be  present  in  the  sulphuretting  bath,”  etc.- — Yours  truly, 
Stonehaven,  N.B.  Douglas  Carnegie. 

August  31,  1909. 

/ 

i 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


**  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  pardon  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W .C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street ,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Jakeman  &  Caiver,  The  County  Studio,  Hereford.  Photograph  of  the  Right  R<  • 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  and !  General  Booth,  the  Bishop  standing  and  tin 
General  sitting,  with  the  Bishop’s  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  II .  Prcibyn,  standing  at  hack, 
and  an  Officer  in  attendance  on  the  General.  Taken  in  front  of  the  Palace. 
Photograph  of  the  Righ  t  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  shaking  hands  with 
General  Booth,  who  is  seated  in  Motor  Car.  Taken  in  Palace  Grounds. 

J.  E.  Reeves,  48  and  50,  Hermit  Road,  Canning  Town,  E.  Photograph  of  the  West 
Ham  United  Football  Team,  Season  1900-1910. 

G.  Keppie,  38,  Howard  Street,  Millport,  Cumbrae,  Scotland.  Photograph,  Sand- 
Building,  Kilchurn  Castle,  taken  on  Avgust  19,  at  Millport. 

S.  H.  Greenway,  27,  Abington  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph  of  Northampton 
Toivn  Football  Club,  Season  1909-1910. 

C.  St.  J.  Vaughan,  Victoria  House,  Muswell  Hill  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

Photograph  >f  Drawing  from  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  signed  >  y  him.  Two 
Photographs  of  Colours  and  Colour  Party,  6th  Battalion  P.  IF.  Own  West  York¬ 
shire  Regiment. 

Chromium  Intensifiera — I  noted  with  interest  your  remarks  in  last 
week’s  “B.J.”  re  the  use  of  the  chromium  intensifier  for  strength¬ 
ening  weak  bromide  prints.  I  looked  up  the  formula  in  the  “  B.J. 
Almanac,”  in  which  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.160  is 
to  be  used.  How  is  that  to  be  made?  No  one  seems  able  to  tell 
me. — Bromide  Printer. 

Any  chemist  can  supply  you  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  this 
strength.  It  is  a  recognised  commercial  acid,  but  if  you  use  the 
acid  sold  as  “  'Commercial  pure  concentrated  ”  you  will  not  be 
wrong. 

Sulphocyanide  and  Gold. — I  have  had  an  experience  that  puzzles 
me,  and  as  I  cannot  explain  it,  I,  as  usual  when  in  difficulty,  apply 
to  you  for  a  solution  of  it.  I  started  to  make  up  a  toning  solution 
on  the  Kodak  formula  (p.  850  of  this  year’s  “  Almanac  ”).  I  dis¬ 
solved  150gr.  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  but  used  15oz. 
of  water  instead  of  30,  as  I  have  not  a  30-oz.  bottle.  When  the 
sulphocyanide  was  dissolved  I  broke  a.  15-gr.  tube  of  gold  chloride 
into  it,  but  the  gold  would  not  dissolve.  It  made  a  brick -red  floccu 
lent  deposit,  and  in  spite  of  agitating  bv  pouring  from  one 
measure  to  another  several  times,  it  remains  in  that  condition. 
What  is  the  reason?  I  have  since  dissolved  the  two  ingredients 
separately,  the  sulphocyanide  in  lOoz.  and  the  tube  of  gold  in  5oz. 
of  water.  They  both  dissolved  easily,  but  on  pouring  the  gold 
solution  into  the  other  a  deposit  was  formed  at  once.  Can  it  be 
that  the  sulphocyanide  is  impure? — J.  E.  G. 

The  error  lies  in  adding  the  gold  or  the  gold  solution  suddenly 
into  the  sulphocyanide.  It  is  necessary  to  add  slowly,  i.e..  with 
constant  stirring.  Y'ou  will  see  a  note  to  this  effect  on  p.  8<X)  of 
the  “  Almanac,”  and  most  text-books  and  articles  on  toning  P.O.P. 
emphasise  the  point. 

Diamidophenol. — 'Can  you  give  me  in  your  next  issue  the  formula 
for  making  the  B.B.  solution  for  using  with  G.  Underberg's  diamido¬ 
phenol  developer?  I  could  not  understand  it  from  the  article,  and 
so  had  to  send  to  my  London  dealer.  It  is  the  best  paper  developer 
of  my  experience. — Thirty  Years’  Subscriber. 

The  B.B.  solution  is  :  Potass  bromide  10  per  cent,  solution  2  oz.. 
bisulphite  liquor  (commercial  pure)  4oz. 

Spots  on  Prints. — Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  prints 
I  enclose?  I  fancy  there  are  some  loose  chemicals  (crystals)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  printing-room,  but  up  to  now  have  not  discovered 
anything.  It  happens  on  all  brands  of  paper,  but  feel  assured  it 
is  not  the  paper  to  blame. — W  orrif.d. 

The  spots  are  clearly  due  to  chemicals,  but  what,  of  course,  we 
cannot  sac.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  crystals  of  anything, 
but  rather  by  something  splashed  upon  them.  One  shows  decided 
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traces  of  some  solution  having  been  so  splashed.  There  is  certainly 
no  fault  with  the  paper.  You  will  have  to  look  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Wjsdding  Groups. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  “  Answers  to 
Correspondents”  column  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
wedding  group  to  have  the  bride  on.  the  left  of  bridegroom,  and 
oblige.— Constant  Reader. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  “  absolute  necessity  ’  in  the 
matter,  if  the  parties  concerned  prefer  a  different  arrangement. 
Usually  the  bride  is  posed  on  the  left  of  the  bridegroom. 

Lens  Query. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  whether  I  will  have  to 
have  one  or  three  lenses  for  whole-plate  cabinets  and  C.D.V., 
full  lengths  in  each,  using  studio  2:2ft.  by  8ft.  If  three  or  one, 
kindly  say  what  focal. length  is  best  to  get. — W.  H.  F 

For  convenience  in  working  in  so  short  a  studio  you  will  require 
three  lenses  if  you  wish  to  take  full-length  figures.  One  of  6in. 
focus  will  do  for  C.D.V.  and  smaller.  One  of  about  lO^in.  will 
serve  for  cabinets ;  and  one  of  about  13in.  for  whole-plate. 

Yellowed  Bromides. — I  enclose  two  bromide  prints  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the  cause  of  yellow¬ 
ness.  When  mounted  they  appear  white,  but  after  a  time  go 
yellow.  The  time  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  in  a  few  days,  other 
times  it  is  weeks  or  months,  but  eventually  they  go  yellow.  The 
fixing  bath  is  the  hypo  alum,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  sulphite  of 
soda,  as  recommended  in  the  “  Almanac.” — Fine  Art. 

We  think  the  most  likely  cause  is  an  exhausted  overworked 
fixing  bath.  Why  do  you  use  a  bath  which  remains  clear  during 
use?  By  doing  so  you  forgo  the  advantage  of  gathering  a  hint 
as  to  the  degree  of  deterioration  in  it.  We  think  if  you  use  a  plain 
hypo  bath  of  4  oz.  per  pint  and  throw  it  away  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
discoloured  you  will  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  yellowed  prints — 
that  is,  if  you  exercise  care  in  freely  exposing  prints  to  the  solution. 

Flame  Arcs. — I  should  be  glad  of  your  knowledge  and  assistance 
in  the  following: — I  have  two  large  flame  arc  electric  lamps, 
which  1  should  like  to  install  into  lighting  for  studio  use.  These 
can  be  made  to  use  the  ordinary  blue  light  carbons;  they  have 
been  used  to  burning  the  red  arc.  Do  you  think  they  would 
answer  the  puipose  for  which  I  want  them,  and  do  you  think  that 
one  would  be  sufficient  to  get  quick  photographs  of,  say,  children, 
as  I  do  not  want  to  fix  up  two  to  burn  unnecessary  current,  if  one 
will  do?  I  might  .say  it  is  a  small  studio,  about  20ft..  by  13ft.  I 
think  I  can  make  all  other  necessary  reflectors  myself  and  fitting 
for  lamps.  Would  you  advise  using  these  without  the  white 
globe  on  and  using  a  reflected  light  or  a  direct  light?  Any  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  tender  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — 'Arc  Light. 

Certainly,  you  can  use  the  lamp,  and  if  it  is  a  good  flame-arc 
lamp  it  will  consume  less  current  than  an  enclosed  arc  of  equgl 
candle  power,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  actually  more  efficient 
photographically.  No1  doubt  one  lamp,  will  suffice  for  single  heads, 
or  three-quarter  lengths,  or  full  lengths  of  children.  We  should 
think  a  single  diffusing  screen,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  reflector 
on  the  far  side  of  the  sitter,  will  be  better  than  working  by  the 
reflected  light  of  the  lamp. 

J.  W.  and  Co. — We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  list  of  exhibitions  held 
in  London  and  the  provinces  during  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
you  will  find  (under  “Exhibitions”)  in  the  Index  to  the  annual 
volume  of  the  “  B.J.”  At  most,  there  is  a  trade  section  in  which 
goods  may  be  exhibited  at  a  moderate  charge.  We  should  not 
describe  the  use  of  the  exhibitions,  however,  as  “  the  most  effective 
and  rapid  ”  method  of  bringing  an  article  before  the  photographic 
public.  We  shall  be  much  inteiested  in  seeing  the  article. 

Colouring  Lantern  Slides. — I  should  take  it  as.  a  favour  if  you 
would  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  to  be  obtained  a  plain  and 
explicit,  practical  and  not  expensive,  book  showing  how  to  colour 
slides  for  use  in  the  lantern.  If  you  would  kindly  say  the  price 
and  where  purchasable  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. — A.  C.  (Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt). 

The  best  information  we  know  is  contained  in  the  chapters  on 
the  subject  in  “The  Book  of  the  Lantern,”  by  T.  C.  Hepworth, 
which,  we  believe,  is  no  longer  in  print.  You  could  probably  easily 
obtain  a  copy  through  a  small  advertisement.  We  may  add  that, 
though  oil  and  water-colouring  are  still  used  by  trade  workers,  the 
tinting  of  slides  by  aniline  dyes  is  largely  done  “now  by  amateurs, 
and  requires  very  little  experience.  .Special  dye  solutions  are 


supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  are  obtainable  from  any  large  London 
photographic  house  at  a  price  of  3s.  to  4s. 

K.  R.  Eddy  (iSault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.).-  About  the  best  practical 
work  is  by  Cecil  M.  Hepworth,  mentioned  in  the  “  Almana  It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Hazell.  Watson,  Vinev,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Long  Acre,  London,  W.C..  to  whom  we  have  passed  on  your  letter. 

Rktlaw. — Presuming  that  the  copyrights  ha\e  been  properly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  you — a  list  of  the  subjects  made  and  embodied  in  the 
transfer — -the  prints  may  be  offered,  we  should  -ay  at  about  5- 
each,  to  stereoscopic  or  other  publishers.  But  if  no  sui  h  t  ansfer 
has  been  carried  the  copyright  has  become  v<  id.  and  in  that  event 
we  fear  the  prints  will  not  command  much  of  a  price,  as  anyone  will 
be  at  liberty  to  copy  them.  Much  depends  upon  the  exa.  t  uj-e 
which  a  purchaser  may  have  in  mind. 

C.  Rowney. — You  do  not  say  from  which  formula  your  chemist  has 
worked,  but  you  will  notice  that  his  figure-  agree  pretty  <  losely 
with  those  given,  in  reply  to  a  reader,  on  page  619  of  our  issue 
of  August  6.  We  suggest  your  chemist  follows  this  latter. 

Tintometer. — (1)  I  note  in  the  “  Handbook  of  Photography  inti 
Colours”  (Rolas,  etc.,  published  by  Marion),  page  238,  note  at 
foot,  a  tintometer  is  recommended  as  a  standard  to  work  the  dye; 
to.  Where  can  such  be  obtained?  (2)  Also  suitable  dyes  for  filters  in 
small  quantities  (Penrose’s  list  I  have,  but  want  smaller  quota¬ 
tions). — Sydney  H.  Carr. 

(1)  The  Tintometer,  Ltd.,  Salisbury.  (2)  Try  Fuerst  Bros.,  17. 
Philpot  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Mawson  and  Swan,  Mosley  Street,  New 
castle-on-Tyne. 

G.  W.  West  and  Son. — Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Crofif 
Road,  London,  W. 

Marks  on  C.C.  Prints. — I  should  he  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  irl 
the  “  Journal,”  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  can  suggest  any  caus< 
for  the  spots  and  marks  on  C.C.  prints  enclosed.  We  have  usecj 

-  and  occasionally  other  brands  of  C.C.  paper  for  abou| 

six  years,  and  have  never  bad  any  difficulty  excepting  stains  somej 
times,  but  these  are  easily  seen  in  the  toning  bath,  and,  by  rubbind 
a  little  platinum  on,  are  easily  got  rid  of.  The  marks,  however,  that 
are  worrying  us  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  seen  at  all  in  th 
toning  bath,  and,  moreover,  they  are  only  on  prints  that  hav 
been  single  toned — that  is,  brown  prints  toned  in  gold  bath  onh 
We  used  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  salt  before  and  after  toning,  bu 
I  thought  perhaps  that  had  caused  the  film  to  harden  and  s 
prevent  thorough  fixation,  so  we  toned  without  salt;  we  have  trie 
no  salt,  salt  scalded,  and  used,  without  sediment,  and  entirely  ne^ 
toning  gold  bath,  and  everything  we  can  think  of,  but  we  sti 
have  the  spots  or  marks.  Sometimes  only  a  few  in  a  batch  ail 
marked,  at  other  times  all  prints  are  marked.  I  have  sent  prinl 

to  the - —  people,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  trace  thei 

We  use - -  geld  in  solution  and  borax ;  the  latter  is  re 

borax,  which  is  well  washed  before  being  dissolved. — Collod 
Chloride. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  markings  when  gold  only  j 
used  for  toning.  We  advise  you  to  try  the  double-bath  (gold  a  I 
platinum)  method.  We  could  take  many  other  suggestions,  1 
you  might  turn  with  advantage  to  the  articles  on  C.C.  paper 
the  “  B.J.  Almanac,”  1907,  p.  786  to  789. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  subje 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper.  _ 
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SUMMARY. 


Mr.  A.  Lockett  in  an  article  on  the  “  Dixio  ”  or  Pigeon  stereoscope 
►oints  out  that  by  a  very  simple  modification  the  apparatus  may  be 
sed  with  the  two  stereoscopic  prints  lying  flat  on  the  table. 

P.  701.)  ' 


Economy  of  labour  in  cleaning  glass,  a  novel  source  of  air  supply 
or  the  “Aerograph,”  fallacies  of  newspaper  process  plants,  with 
ther  topics,  appear  under  “  Photo-, Mechanical  Notes.”  (P.  707.) 


A  writer  in  “Camera  'Craft”  gives  the  directions  found  advisable 
a  transferring  films  from  glass  negatives  to  flexible  supports. 

P.  704.1  & 


We  draw  attention  in  some  editorial  notes  to  the  method  of  pre- 
laring  chloride  of  gold  from  gold  coins  or  scrap  metal,  mentioning 
hat  the  process  is  likely  to  be  economical  only  when  very  consider - 
hie  quantities  are  thus  converted.  (P.  698.) 


The  Ozobrome  Company  has  just  issued  a  new  booklet  describing 
■  simplified  method  of  Bromoil  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in 
vorkiag  the  “  ozobrome-oil  ”  or  transfer  method  of  oil  printing. 

P.  706.1 


Some  comments  on  a  recent  editorial  article  on  the  quality  of 

iv»  * 4  rl  on  ,  ,  mi  no  rro  7  1  Gl 


oome  comments  on  a  recent  editorial  article  on  the 
jiegatives  appear  under  “  Correspondence  ”  on  page  714. 


A  folding  reflex  camera  and  new  formulae  for  slow  burning  flash- 
>owders  appear  under  “  Patent  News.”  (P.  709.) 


Professor  Namias  has  drawn  attention  to  the  use  of  lactic  and 
»xalic  acids  in  gold-toning  baths  made  up  with  thiocarbamide. 

P.  703.1  °  ° 


A  delicate  method  of  registering  the  level  of  the  camera  in  two 
^tions  has  been  describd  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French 
holographic  Society.  (P.  702.) 


Formulae  for  developing  P.O.P. ,  by  which  a  variety  of  tones  may 
>o  produced,  are  given  on  page  707. 


. ^  contributor  to  “The  Photographic  Monthly”  has  recently  ad 
pC  697^  US€  a  fact°ilal  method  in  reducing  with  persulphate. 


? 


/ 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Controlling  The  Watkins  system  of  controlling 
Reduction  development  by  time  with  the  aid  of 

^  '  “  factors  ”  has  been  applied,  as  described 


in  a  paper  in  this  issue,  to  the  production  of  warm-toned 
lantern-slides,  and  the  current  “  Photographic  Monthly  ” 
records  yet  another  suggested  application  of  the  same 
principle.  If  we  use  a  fresh  solution  of  ammonium  persul¬ 
phate,  containing  12  grains  of  persulphate  and  2  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  every  ounce,  and  allow  it  to  act  for 
four  times  as  long  as  the  period  which  elapses  between 
the  first  application  of  the  solution  and  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  milkiness  that  is  the  characteristic  sign  of 
the  beginning  of  reduction,  then  an  average  amount  of 
reduction  will  be  effected.  This  suggestion  is  made  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes,  and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  negative  should  be 
soaked  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes  before  reduction,  and 
that  the  dish  should  be  rocked  continually  throughout  the 
reducing  process.  Of  course,  the  operator  is  free  to  vary 
the  factor  if  he  pleases,  but  as  it  is  suggested  that  two 
successive  reductions  conducted  in  this  way  are  as  much 
as  any  negative  wall  stand,  it  would  appear  that  the  factor 
of  4  should  be  a  generally  useful  one.  The  factorial 
method  of  control  is  now  so  generally  known  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  development,  that  the  possibilities  of  its  use  in 
other  photographic  operations  are  of  considerable  interest. 
If  it  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  gold  toning  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  many  workers,  and  perhaps  some 
one  will  yet  work  out  a  toning  method  with  which  it  will  be 
applicable. 


American 

Lantern 

Slides. 


A  set  of  slides  brought  together  bv  the 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange, 
an  organisation  of  many  years’  standing 
of  which  the  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  has  just 
been  received  by  “The  British  Journal  of  Photography” 
for  circulation  among  photographic  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  set  includes  100  slides,  which,  both  in 
respect  of  subject  and  technical  quality,  represent  a  very 
considerable  variety.  The  set  is  received  in  exchange  for 
one  which  is  now  circulating  in  America,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  slides  contributed  by  members  of  the  Liverpool 
A.P.A.,  the  Manchester  A.P.S.,  and  several  of  the  York¬ 
shire  societies.  These  include  examples  of  the  work  of 
well-known  slide-makers,  such  as  Messrs.  James  Shaw, 
S.  L.  Coulthurst,  Godfrey  Bingley,  C.  Thurstan  Holland, 
and  R  Williamson,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  slides 
by  exhibitors  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Messrs. 
Graystone  Bird,  S.  G.  Kimber,  Fred  Judge,  Ellis  Kelsey, 
and  H.  T.  and  R.  A.  Malby.  Mr.  Beach  advises  us  of  the 
safe  receipt  of  these  117  slides  in  New  York,  and  of  the 
interest  which  he  anticipates  they  will  create  in  their 
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Itinerary  round  American  societies.  Secretaries  of  societies 
who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  American  set  should 
address  their  inquiries  to  the  Editors  of  “  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,”  who  will  be  in  a  position  within 
the  next  few  days  to  allocate  dates.  On  this  account  a 
selection  of  dates  which  will  be  convenient  to  a  given 
society  should  preferably  be  stated. 

*  *  * 

The  Autumn  A  few  da.ys  ago  we  were  passing  a  sub- 
Show.  urban  establishment,  the  showcases  of 

which  contained  a  selection  of  sound  and  interesting  por¬ 
traiture,  plus  a  selection,  quite  as  varied,  of  unsound  blue¬ 
bottles  !  Our  readers  have,  we  hope,  had  a  good  summer 
season,  and  no  doubt  there  is  still  a  very  considerable 
aftermath  of  work  to  be  cleared  off  before  the  autumn  and 
Christmas  rush  comes  along.  But  we  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  showcase  receive  the  attention  it  not  only 
deserves,  but  demands.  Not  only  must  those  defunct  flies, 
together  with  the  dust  of  the  summer,  be  removed,  but 
faded  prints  or  discoloured  mounts  need  replacing,  and 
the  styles  which  are  attractive  in  the  summer  become 
repellant  in  the  chilly  autumn  days.  Why  not  remove 
the  lawn  tennis  groups  and  the  prints  of  the  summer  girl 
in  her  dainty  muslins,  and  replace  them  with  prints  in 
sepia  or  brown,  and  mounted  on  warm-toned  mounts? 
One  or  two  football  groups  will  attract  attention  as  the 
football  season  commences,  and  a  few  portraits  of  hockey 
players,  sportsmen  with  guns,  huntsmen,  and  pictures  of 
sporting  dogs,  all  have'  a  topical  interest,  and  serve  to 
show  that  one  is  wdde  awake  and  prepared  to  accept  com¬ 
missions  for  work  of  all  kinds.  Of  course,  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  business  in 
provincial  towns  where  ‘specialisation  in  portraiture,  and 
even  in  one  kind  of  portraiture,  is  not  possible,  as  it  is 
in  the  metropolis. 

*  *  * 


Foggy  Another  autumn  trouble  which  a  little 

Negatives.  intelligent  anticipation  will  ameliorate, 

if  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  is  the  hazy  or  fogged-look- 
ing  negative.  Assuming  that  this  foggy  appearance  is 
due  neither  to  under-exposure  followed  by  forced  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  over-exposure  on  the  other,  we 
may  assume  the  cause  to  be  haze  in  the  studio,  dust  or 
moisture  on  the  lens,  or  internal  reflection  in  the  lens 
or  camera.  Haze  in  the  studio  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  keep  the  .apartment  com¬ 
fortably  warm,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  dry.  In  hazy 
weather  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  avoid,  whenever 
possible,  the  use  of  long-focus  lenses,  so  that  the  distance 
from  lens  to  sitter  is  as  short  as  nray  be, '  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  atmosphere  of  less  extent.  'The  glasses  of  the  lens 
may  be  carefully  screwed  apart,  taking  care  to  notice  their 
position  so  that  they  may  be  correctly  replaced.  They 
should  be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  well  washed  and  dried 
cambric  or  soft  silk,  moistened,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
alcohol.  While  the  glasses  are  out  of  the  mount  the 
interior  of  the  latter  may  be  dusted,  and  if  at  all  grey,  a 
coat  of  dead  black  may  be  applied.  TThis  will  rapidly  dry, 
when  the  glasses  can  be  replaced.  The  same  black  should 
be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  camera.  A  large  hood 
of  thin  wood  or  stout  cardboard,  lined  with  black  velvet 
and  placed  over  the  lens,  is  also  excellent  ns  a  means  of 
lessening  the  risk  of  getting  veiled  negatives. 

*  *  % 


Recording  the  On  another  page  we  give  a  translation 

Camera  a  PaPer  by  M.  Emile  Wenz,  in  which 

a  very  ingenious  method  of  recording 
the  exact  degree  of  tilt  of  the  camera  is  described.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  appliance  is  only  intended  for  use  in 


a  surveying  camera,  or  photo-theodolite,  in  which  the  lens 
is  fixed  always  at  right-angles  to  the  plate.  For  survey  i 
work  very  exact  levelling  is,  of  course,  essential,  but 
such  a  delicate  appliance  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
any  other  kind  of  camera.  It  will  be  seen  on  inspecting 
the  diagram  that,  however  much  the  camera  is  tilted,  the 
tops  of  the  four  vertical  columns  of  mercury  must  all  | 
be  on  the  same  level.  The  height  of  two  of  these  columns  1 
is  recorded  on  the  plate  by  the  shadows  they  cast,  the 
other  two  columns  being  simply  reservoirs  of  mercury  that  | 
supply  the  extra  quantity  required  by  the  two  columns  j 
next  the  plate  when  the  camera  is  tilted  upwards,  and  ! 
taking  up  the  overflow  when  the  camera  is  tilted  down¬ 
wards.  When  the  camera  is  absolutely  level  the  columns  j 
of  mercury  touch  a  datum  line  that  is  marked  permanently 
in  some  way  not  described  by  the  inventor.  If  the  camera  ' 
is  tilted  upwards,  the  mercury  rises  above  the  datum,  while  | 
a  downwards  tilt  brings  it  below  the  datum.  A  sideways 
tilt,  of  course,  brings  the  tops  of  the  two  columns  to 
different  positions  above  or  below  the  datum,  and  by  using 
a  proper  scale  to  measure  the  positions  of  the  two  columns  i 
in  regard  to  the  datum,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
degree  of  tilt  in  either  direction  by  following  the  rules  i 
given  by  M.  Wenz.  The  device  is  clearly  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  it  strikes  us  as  likely  to  be  as  reliable  as  any  j 
method  that  can  well  be  devised.  It  is  evident,  however,  i 
that  very  exact  adjustment  of  the  datum  is  necessary  in 
the  first  instance. 


HOME-MADE  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

Several  times  of  late  we  have  replied  to  correspondents 
with  reference  to  the  making  of  chloride  of  gold  for  toning 
purposes.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  photographers 
prefer  to  make  their  own  chloride,  generally  using  gold 
coin  for  the  purpose.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  illegal  to 
destroy  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  it  is  frequently  done 
by  jewellers  as  well  as  by  photographers,  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  being  proceeded  against  for  this 
quite  technical  breach  of  the  law.  Whether  it  is  worth 
the  while  of  the  photographer  who  is  in  a  small  way  of 
business  to  make  his  own  chloride  of  gold  may  be  a 
question,  seeing  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  to  be  had 
from  reputable  houses  with  the  guarantee  that  each 
fifteen-grain  tube  contains  seven  and  a  half  grains  of 
metallic  gold,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is,  to  be  precise, 
15  15-16  pence.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  making  j 
the  chloride  some  little  waste  must  be  entailed  in  the  j 
operations,  however  careful  the  maker  may  be,  unless  he  ! 
be  an  expert  in  chemical  manipulations.  This  waste,  in 
the  hands  of  a  novice,  is  practically  as  much  in  making  a  i 
small  quantity  as  a  large  one ;  therefore,  while  it  may  pay  1 
the  large  user  to  make  it  himself,  to  do  so  may  mean  a  j 
loss  to  the  small  consumer,  unless  he  is  an  exceptionally  , 
neat  worker. 

Since  the  standard  of  gold  coins  in  this  country  is  an 
alloy  of  eleven  parts  of  pure  gold  with  one  part  of  copper, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  chloride  of  gold  the  base  metal 
has  to  be  got  rid  of.  Some  say  that  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  it  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  toning ;  but 
in  any  case,  if  the  chloride  be  made  from  coins  it  is  best 
to  use  Australian  ones,  as  they  are  usually  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  that  will  be  separated  as  an  insoluble  chloride 
when  the  coin  is  dissolved,  and  may  then  be  simply  filtered 
out. 

Without  going  further  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not,  worth  the  while  of  a  photographer  in  a 
small  way  of  business  to  make  his  own  chloride,  there 
is  no  question  that  it  is — in  some  circumstances.  For 
example,  if  he  has  some  worn-out  trinkets — watch-chains 
or  the  like — it  will  pay  him  better  to  convert  them  into 
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chloride  of  gold  for  use  than  to  sell  them  to  those  who 
purchase  old  gold  and  silver,  such  as  pawnbrokers  and 
the  like.  They,  as  a  rule,  give  but  a  small  sum  for  it 
in  comparison  with  the  content  of  the  gold.  We  here 
propose  to  explain  the  way  by  which  the  gold  in  such 
articles  can  be  converted  into  chloride  which  is  in  every 
way  as  good  as  that  to  be  purchased. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trinkets  should  be  broken  up,  and 
such  parts  of  base  metal  as  can  be  separated  thrown  away. 
It  may  as  well  be  said  that  some  disappointment  may  at 
times  be  felt  at  the  small  amount  of  chloride  obtained 
in  the  end  ;  but  this  will  be  due  to  the  poorness  of  the 
gold  often  used  in  jewellery.  Some  is  not  more  than  eight 
carats  fine,  some  twelve.  The  first-mentioned  only  con¬ 
tains  one-third  pure  gold  to  three  parts  of  alloy.  The 
twelve  carat  is  half  and  half.  Eighteen  carat  gold  is 
three-quarters  gold  and  one-quarter  alloy.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  that  is  obtainable 
from  such  trinkets  depends  entirely  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  pure  gold  in  them. 

The  broken-up  metal  is  put  into  a  Florence  flask,  which, 
with  the  arrangement  for  heating  it,  should  be  out  of  doors, 
or  where  all  fumes  will  pass  off  into  the  outer  air.  The 
following  mixture  is  then  made  in  a  stoppered  bottle:  — 


Nitric  acid  (pure)  .  2  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (pure)  .  5  oz. 

Distilled  water  . . .  6  oz. 


Some  of  this,  according  to  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  dealt 
with,  is  poured  into  the  flask.  Not  much  should  be  added 
at  first,  as  sometimes,  when  there  is  much  base  metal  pre¬ 
sent,  a  violent  effervescence  takes  place.  After  digesting 
for  a  time,  the  flask  may  be  gently  heated  over  a  spirit 
lamp  to  assist  the  solution.  When  the  acids  cease  to  act, 
if  the  metal  is  not  all  dissolved,  a  little  more  should  be 
added,  and  so  on  by  degrees  until  the  metal  is  wholly 
dissolved.  Any  great  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided. 
The  solution  will  be  blue  or  green,  according  to  the  alloy, 
which  must  now  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  done  as  follows':  — 
The  solution  is  filtered  into  a  clean  bottle  of  good  size. 
Some  distilled  water  is  then  passed  through  the  filter  into 
the  bottle,  to  free  it  from  gold,  and  thus  avoid  waste.  We 
now  make  and  filter  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron. 
When  filtered,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid.  A  little  at  a  time  of  this  acid  solution 
is  then  added  to  the  impure  gold  solution  until  no  further 


precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  is  pure  gold 
in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  settles  down  quickly  on 
;  account  of  its  weight.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then 
carefully  decanted  without  disturbing  the  gold,  the  bottle 
filled  up  with  water,  and  well  shaken.  When  the  precipi¬ 
tated  gold  has  again  settled  down,  the  water  is  poured 
closely  off.  It  is  well,  at  this  stage,  to  add  a  little  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  iron  or  copper 
which  may  remain.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  in 
several  changes  of  water,  the  last  being  distilled  water,  to 
get  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  acid. 

The  gold  is  now  put  back  in  the  flask  and  a  little  of 
the  mixed  acids  poured  in  to  dissolve  the  gold.  In  this 
operation  no  more  acid  should  be  used  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  the  metal  into  solution,  because  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  any  excess  has  to  be  driven  off  in 
the  crystallisation  of  the  chloride.  The  solution  is  then  put 
into  a  Berlin  evaporating  dish,  on  a  sand  bath,  and 
crystallised.  Too  much  heat  in  this  process  should  be 
avoided.  When  the  crystals  seem  dry,  they  should  be 
dissolved  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  re-crystallised,  so  as 
to  free  the  chloride  as  much  as  possible  from  acid.  As 
the  chloride  of  gold  is  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  it  is  well 
to  put  it  into  small  bottles,  well  corked,  or  seal  it  up  in 
glass  tubes  as  it  is  met  with  in  commerce  ;  or  it  may  be 
dissolved  at  once  in  distilled  water  and  kept  in  solution. 

An  alternative  way  of  dealing  with  the  precipitated 
gold  that  will  appeal  to  many  photographers,  inasmuch 
as  it  avoids  the  trouble  of  crystallising,  is  as  follows 
After  the  precipitate  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  it  is 
dried  and  carefully  weighed.  It  is  then  put  into  the  flask 
and  dissolved  as  before,  taking  the  precaution  that  no 
more  acid  is  used  than  is  absolutely  required.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  diluted  with  distilled  water  in  quantity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  gold— say,  making  the  bulk  up  equal 
to  one  grain  of  the  pure  gold  to  each  two  drams  of  solution. 
This  will  give  us  a  solution  equal  to  one  grain  of  the 
chloride  to  one  dram  of  water.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is 
then  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  it  will  produce  violent 
effervescence,  until  the  free  acid  is  just  neutralised. 
Lastly,  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  This 
may  now  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  dram  of  water.  The 
addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  prevent  the  spon¬ 
taneous  precipitation  of  the  gold,  which  might  take  place 
if  the  solution  were  neutral,  or  slightly  alkaline. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OE  THE  SALON. 


Having  been  brought  by  sundry  rumours  and  “editorials” 
to  a  pitch  of  panting  expectancy,  we  entered  the  R.  W.  S. 
gallery  in  an  impressionable  and  highly  receptive  state  of 
mind,  prepared  for— anything.  Our  first  glance  showed  us  a 
neat  and  orderly  exhibition  free  from  the  intermural  struc¬ 
tures  and  the  gauzy  arrangements  of  earlier  years.  Already  one 
felt  that  there  was  air  and  light  and  that  the  Linked  Ring 
had,  as  it  were,  dusted  and  shaken  themselves  into  a  free  and 
wholesome  condition.  Surprise  culminated  when  we  read  the 
forewords  of  the  catalogue,  and  we  reflected,  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  it  has  taken  this  society  some  years  to  endorse  such 
a  sentiment  as  “  All  work  which  lives  is  without  eccentricity . 

This  society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  recovery  from  a 
state  of  nearness  to  death  caused  by  the  malady  eccentiicitj . 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  now  going  to  be  good  and  careful 
of  its  health,  having  sown  its  wild  oats. 


Let  it  not  be  thought  that  its  present  show  is  in  any  way 
lacking  in  go  and  verve  because  it  is  sane.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  full  of  good  things,  though  perhaps  not  so  overwhelmingly 
fine  as  people  have  told  us  it  would  be. 

It  is  very  fairly  representative,  containing  the  works  of 
forty-six  exhibitors,  only  one  of  whom  shows  as  many  as  a 
dozen  pictures.  Many  have  but  one  work,  and  that  a 
good  one,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  much  better  for  everybody 
than  the  display  of  several  of  differing  merit  by  one  man. 
M.  Demachy’s  oil  print.  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  of  liis  prints  we  have  seen  ;  and  something  similar 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Furley  Lewis’s  single  portrait  of  Pine 
MacDonald,  Esq.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  shows  one  or  two  things 
that  are  astounding,  particularly  the  childish  portrait  of 
A.  J.  V.  Chodyko,  Esq.,  but  he  has  others  that  fortunately 
save  his  reputation.  .J.  Dudley  Johnstone  scores,  and  >  does 
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J.  Craig  Annan  with  a  fine  series  of  portraits  and  a  highly 
romantic  “Ruined  Castle.”  From  F.  J.  Mortimer  we  hare 
some  excellent  oil  prints,  the  best  being,  perhaps,  “  Lambeth 
Bridge”  and  “The  Mill  on  the  Dyke.”  Of  E.  0.  Hoppe’s 
portraits,  which  are  certainly  above  his  average  work,  we 
must  demur  to  his  inharmonious  mounts.  Frederick  H. 


Porterfield’s  “Italian  Woodland  ”  is  also  promising  of  good 
things  to  come. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  is  sterling  in  merit ;  but  without 
transatlantic  excitements.  We  only  hope  that  the  charm  of 
lawlessness  which  fascinates  so  many  will  not  be  missed  by 
the  public  to  their  displeasure.  It  is  something  to  say  that 


Photograph  by]  THE  SELECTING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON.  II  an  a  Studios,  Limited. 

Reading  from  left  to  right  the  names  are  as  follows  :  Walter  Benington,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  George  Davison,  Malcolm 
Arbuthnot,  Reginald  Craigie  (seated),  J.  Dudley  Johnstone,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  J.  Craig  Annan. 


Evans  gives  us  a  strong  selection  of  landscape,  architecture, 
and  portraiture,  the  best  being  his  “Hubert  Bland”  and 
“Night  on  the  Hills.”  David  Blount  has  but  one  print,  but 
that  a  strong  piece  of  work.  We  welcome  the  work  of  Harry 
Wild,  who  evidently  understands  the  art  of  selection  of  subject, 
and  we  hope  great  things  of  him  in  the  romantic  vein.  W.  H. 


this  is  a  British  show,  and  although  we  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  the  work  of  other  nations  should  not  find  a  welcome 
exposition  here,  we  feel  that  something  has  been  achieved 
in  the  formation  of  a  show  of  pictures  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  it  represents  a  show  of  English  work  in  England — not  a 
show  which  relies  upon  importations  for  its  attractiveness. 


Demonstrations  of  “  Ensyna.” — (Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  demonstrations  of  “  Ensyna  ” 
before  photographic  societies  during  the  coming  winter  session. 
Secretaries  who  have  not  completed  their  programmes  should  write 
to  (Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  and 
mention  what  dates  they  have  vacant. 

At  the  Womkn’s  Exhibition,  now  open  at  Olympia,  photography 
is  less  prominently  represented  than  one  would  suppose  from  all 
that  is  written  on  the  prospects  open  to  ladies  engaging  in  this 
occupation.  As  we  have  often  said,  the  qualification  for  success  is 
the  somewhat  rare  combination  of  business  ability  and  natural 
aptitude  for  studio  work,  and  therefore  girls  advised  to  “  take  up 


photography  ”  are  seriously  counselled  to  consider  the  probability  or 
their  being  able  to  command  more  than  a  decent  wage  as  receptionist- 
retouchers.  At  Olympia  a  very  attractive  display  of  work  is  made 
by  Miss  Lena  Connell  from  her  study  in  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John  s 
Wood,  N.W.  A  collection  of  about  50  prints  is  very  daintily  shown, 
on  a  stall  which  looks  all  the  better  for  having  been  cut  in  half.  In 
such  little  details  as  the  booklet  offered  to  visitors,  and  the  “  Re¬ 
marks  by  a  Client  ”  contained  in  it,  iMks  Connell  shows  a  nice 
regard  for  the  proprieties  of  a  photographic  business,  whilst  her 
work,  largely  of  men,  and  including  not  a  few  celebrities,  grows  in 
strength  and  character.  A  selection  of  portraiture  is  also  shown  by 
Miss  Kate  Pragnell,  of  Brompton  Square,  S.W 
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A  NEGLECTED  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  “DIXIO ’’ 

STEREOSCOPE 


lx  view  of  the  signs  of  renewed  interest  in  stereoscopy,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  old-fashioned  lenticular  stereo¬ 
scope  still  holds  the  field,  although  the  single-mirror  arrange¬ 
ment  devised  by  Professor  Leon  Pigeon,  of  Dijon,  and  known  as 
the  “  Dixio  ”  stereoscope,  is  simpler  in  construction,  and,  more¬ 
over,  permits  the  examination  of  pictures  of  any  size. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  advan 
tages  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  on  our  side  of  the  Channel. 
Of  a  dozen  persons  interested  in  stereoscopy  recently  spoken  to, 
only  one  had  the  “  Dixio  ”  stereoscope  in  use.  Six  of  the  others 


had  never  heard  of  it,  while  the  remaining  five  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  disadvantage  that  the  pictures  had  to  be  examined 
at  a  definite  angle,  and  that  one  of  them  had  to  be  reversed, 
thus  involving  special  preparations  in  taking  the  negatives,  or 
else  a  troublesome  stripping  operation. 

These  trifling  objections  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  draw¬ 
backs  sufficient  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  “Dixio”  system,  if  only  we  first  disabuse  our 
■minds  of  a  prejudiced  allegiance  to  the  old  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  The  production  of  stereoscopic  “slides,”  of  a  circumscribed 
size  and  shape.  'The  ease  with  which  the  “  Dixio  ”  system  lends 
■  itself  to  magazine  and  book  illustrations  of  any  size,  and  allows 
the  pictures  to  be  viewed  in  situ  without  removal  from  the 
book,  is  an  immense  gain,  worth  sacrificing  something  for. 

The  mirror  stereoscope  would,  in  all  probability,  be  much 
more  appreciated  if  the  method  of  use  were  simplified.  The 
assumed  necessity  for  the  pictures  being  held  at  a  given  angle 
is  a  point  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  easy-going  public,  who 
would  prefer  a  means  by  which  the  prints  can  be  viewed  in 
some  ordinary  position,  without  any  special  adjustment.  Also, 
as  far  as  books  and  magazines  are  concerned,  a  loose  mirror, 
which  could  be  held  to  any  page  as  required,  would  please  the 
popular  fancy  more  than  one  permanently  fixed  in  a  portfolio 
!  or  holder,  into  which  the  pictures  have  to  be  inserted. 

Fortunately,  as  will  be  shown,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two 
pictures  to  be  viewed  by  the  “Dixio  ”  method  should  be  inclined 
to  each  other  at  a  given  angle.  The  stereographs  may  be  in 
spected  with  every  satisfaction  and  comfort  when  both  halves 
|  are  on  the  same  level ;  as  is  the  case  if  they  are  mounted  side 
by  side  on  a  card,  printed  on  a  single  page  of  a  book,  or  even 
with  the  two  pictures  on  opposite  leaves,  providing  these  are 
kept  flat.  The  mirror,  of  course,  instead  of  being  inclined, 
has  in  this  case  to  be  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  between 
the  two  pictures.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  possibility 
of  doing  this  has  attracted  so  little  attention.  Professor.  Pigeon 
himself,  in  his  able  and  comprehensive  “  Etude  sur  la  Stereo¬ 


scopic,”  mentions  such  an  arrangement  in  definite  terms,  as 
“  interessante  par  sa  simplicity, ”  but  appears  to  consider  it 
only  suitable  for  small  prints,  and  passes  it  briefly  by.  Pre¬ 
sumably  he  tried  the  experiment  with  the  usual  small  mirror 
set  in  the  upper  portion  of  a  dividing  panel,  as  sullied  with 
the  ordinary  pattern  of  “Dixio  ”  stereoscope,  and  also  had  the 
two  pictures  rather  close  together.  With  such  a  mirror,  when 
perpendicular,  only  small  prints  can  be  inspected,  although  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  to  some  extent  by  increasing  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  prints.  If,  however,  the  perpendicular  mirror 
is  prolonged  to  the  bottom  of  the  panel,  quite  large  pictures  can 
be  viewed  ;  while  there  is  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  size  that 
can  be  inspected  if  the  mirror  is  held  in  the  same  position  but 
further  away  from  the  pictures. 

To  explain  more  clearly  the  method  suggested  above,  reference 
!  may  be  made  to  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Fig.  1  shows 
j  the  ordinary  type  of  “Dixio”  stereoscope,  in  which  the  two 
prints  are  inserted  in  guides  in  a  portfolio,  the  sides  of  which 
are  adjusted  to  an  angle  of  140  deg.  One  half  of  the  stereograph 
is  seen  with  one  eye,  by  reflection  in  the  small  mirror  attached 
to  the  bisecting  panel,  while  the  second  half  is  viewed  direct 
by  the  other  eye.  Since  the  reflected  image  seems  to  occupy 
the  same  jdace  as  that  inspected  direct,  the  two  views  coalesce, 
and  stereoscopic  relief  accordingly  results. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  more  convenient,  and  what  would  doubtless 
prove  the  more  popular  plan,  of  having  both  views  level  and 
placing  the  mirror  perpendicular  to  them.  The  principle  of  the 
upright  mirror  is  easily  understood  from  what  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  said.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  sundry  reasons, 
this  arrangement  is  not  so  ideal  in  theory  as  the  inclined  mirror  ; 
but  from  the  purely  utilitarian  and  practical  point  of  view  it 
is  much  to  be  preferred. 

If  a  loose  mirror,  surface-silvered  and  of  good  quality,  could 
be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  and  if  the  editors  of  pictorial 
magazines  and  publishers  generally  could  be  impressed  with 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  stereoscopic  illustration® 
could  be  produced,  there  should  surely  be  a  pronounced  revival 


Fig.  2. 


of  public  enthusiasm  for  what  is  undeniably  a  most  instructive, 
entertaining,  and  useful  branch  of  photographic  work. 

Fit:.  3  may  be  of  interest,  a®  showing  how  readilv  a  pair  of 
mutually  reversed  stereographs  may  W  obtained  without  any 
special  preparations  whatever.  The  two  pictures  represent  the 
result,  of  a  successful  accident.  A  couple  of  exposures  were 
made  with  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  magazine  hand  camera, 
moving  it  2%  in.  sideways  between  the  two  exposures.  On 
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coming  to  develop  the  plates,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them 
had  carelessly  been  inserted  in  the  sheath  glass  side  to  the 
lens.  However,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  was 
of  short  focus  and  that  a  fairly  small  stop  was  used,  there  was 


seem  to  offer  a  hopeful  means  of  making  reversed  stereograms 
for  those  who  only  need  an  occasional  exposure  ;  while  for  those 
who  view  the  thickness  of  a  glass  plate  with  a  suspicion  more 
scientific  than  practical,  the  use  of  thin  flat  films  offers  a  simple 


Fig.  3. 


no  appreciable  unsharpness.  The  two  prints  give  excellent 
stereoscopic  relief,  as  may  be  tested  by  holding  a  mirror  in  a 
perpendicular  position  to  the  page,  centrally  between  the 
pictures,  and  viewing  them  as  before  explained.  This  would 


alternative.  It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  mount  the  prints  so  close  together  as  in  the  example 
given ;  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  place  them  further 
apart.  A.  Lockett. 


A  METHOD  OF  REGISTERING  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE 

CAMERA  IN  TWO  DIRECTIONS 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Photographie. 


[The  following  article  by  M.  Emile  Wenz  describes  an  interesting  method  of  recording  on  the  plate  itself  during  exposure  the 
exact  level  of  the  camera,  its  degree  of  tilt  either  forwards  or  sideways  being  recorded  simultaneously. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


The  first  plan  which  was  adopted  to  record  the  sideways  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  photographic  plate  was  by  means  of  a  tube  of  glass 
half  filled  with  an  opaque  liquid  and  throwing  a  shadow  around 
the  edges  of  the  sensitive  plate,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  frame. 
About  1895  M.  Batut  had  experimented  with  this  method,  using 
alcohol  in  the  tube.  This  liquid  he  found  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  owing  to  its  lack  of  stability.  M.  Jardinet  devised  a 
similar-  kind  of  level,  but  he  employed  mercury  in  the  tube, 
which  latter  he  filled  with  a  gas  having  no  oxydising  effect  on 
the  mercury.  He  employed  a  flat  tube  on  account  of  the  easier 
passage  of  the  light  compared  with  one  of  round  section.  If  it 
is  desired  to  record  also  the  inclination  of  the  optical  axis  a 
similar  level  must  be  included,  but  one  placed  perpendicularly  to 
the  plate,  and  having  only  one  side  touching  the  sensitive  surface. 

It  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  register  by  means  of  two  tubes  only  the  inclination  of  the 


camera  in  two  directions.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  of 
13  by  18  cm.  was  provided  with  two  tubes,  each  forming 
a  rectangular  space  measuring  14  by  17.5  cm.  To  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  long  sides  of  each  tube  a  small  perpendiculai 
branch  was  affixed,  of  the  same  diameter,  and  about  85  mm 
(3j  in.  long),  and  open  at  the  end.  The  two  open  ends  were 
joined  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube,  the  whole 
apparatus  having  been  previously  half  filled  with  mercury.  Thu 
forms  a  system  of  communicating  vessels,  the  mercury  occupy 
ing  the  lower  part  and  the  air  the  upper  part.  The  apparatu 
is  fixed  in  the  camera  so  that  the  short  side  of  each  element  o 
the  tubes  comes  against  the  coated  side  of  the  plate.  Th< 
camera  having  been  levelled  in  all  directions  the  levels  of  tb 
mercury  in  the  tube  are  recorded  once  and  for  all,  the  two  dat 
fixing  the  zero  points  0  in  the  diagram. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tb 
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positions  of  the  shadows  of  the  two  meniscus  surfaces  recorded 
•  on  the  plate,  in  reference  to  the  zero  point  O,  which,  as  already 
indicated,  represents  the  position  of  the  meniscus  surfaces  when 
the  camera  is  absolutely  level  in  both  directions.  By  means  of 
a  scale  specially  constructed  for  each  apparatus,  an  observation 
is  made  of  the  degrees  of  inclination  on  the  right  and  left, 


with  also  their  directions,  which  are  reckoned  as  plus  above 
the  zero  point  and  as  minus  below  the  zero. 

The  half  of  the  sum  of  these  two  figures  will  give  the  angle 
•of  inclination  of  the  optical  axis:  the  half  of  the  difference  "of 
these  two  figures  will  give  the  side  tilt  of  the  camera. 

We  may  assume  that  the  movement  of  the  liquid  in  the  two 
levels  is  independent,  and  we  may  distinguish  the  readings  as 
follows  :  — 

A  indicates  side  tilt  of  camera  only. 

B  indicates  inclination  of  the  lens  axis  only. 


C  indicates  the  effect  of  the  double  tilt. 


The  letter  r  indicates  right-hand  and  1  left-hand. 

We  then  have 

Case  I.  Camera  horizontal  in  all  directions. 

A 

B 

C 

l  P 

O  O 

l  ~r 

0  0 

L  r 

G  0 

Case  2.  Side  tilt  of  camera  5deg.  Optic  axis 

horizontal. 

A 

B 

c 

l  r 

+  o  —5 

l  r 

0  O 

l  r 

+  5  —  5 

Case  3.  Side  tilt  0  deg. 

Optic  axis  inclined  8  deg. 

A 

B 

C 

rl  y 

0  0 

l  r 

■+•8  +8 

i.  r 

+  8  +8 

Case  4.  Side  tilt  5deg., 

and  optic  axi£  inclined  8deg. 

A 

B 

c 

l  r 

+  5  -5 

t  r 

+  8  +8 

i  r 

+  13  +3 

Reading  on  C.  +  13  to  the  left  and  +  3  to  the  right,  we  obtain 
as  half  difference  of  these  two  figures  5.  giving  us  a  side  tilt  of 
5deg. 

Half  the  sum  (=8)  similarly  gives  us  8deg.  as  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axis  to  the  horizontal. 

It  should  be  added  in  conclusion  that  in  order  that  the  read¬ 
ing  with  the  scale  shall  be  accurate,  it  is  important  that 
the  four  vertical  tubes  should  be  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
each  other.  Emile  Wexz. 


NOTES  ON  THE:  USE  OF  THIOCARBAMIDE  GOLD- 

TONING  BATHS. 


[The  text  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Professor  R.  Namias  to  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  recently  held  in  London,  is 
given  in  the  current  issue  of  “  Photographische  Chronik.”  From  the  following  translation  it  is  seen  that  Professor  Namias 
favours  lactic  acid  as  the  most  advantageous  substance  for  use  in  conjunction  with  thiocarbamide  in  a  gold-toning  bath.  He 
also  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  salt  being  used  in  such  a  bath  on  account  of  the  considerable  quantities  of 
organic  salts  of  silver  present  in  printing-out  papers. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Gold-toning  baths  made  up  with  thiocarbamide  were  tlie 
subject  of  my  experiments  as  far  back  as  the  year  1893,  and 
have  during  the  last  few  years  been  further  studied  by  many 
photographic  workers,  although  thejr  have’  not  come  very  much 
into  practice.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  direct  some 
further  attention  to  the  properties  and  advantages  of  these 
toning  baths,  giving  the  results  of  some  of  the  recent  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  them.  It  should  first 
be  noted  that  the  two  most  common  substances  of  the  carbamide 
class,  namely,  thiocarbamide  and  allyl-thiocarbamide  (com¬ 
monly  known  as  thiosinnamine)  behave  similarly  as  regards 
their  action  in  the  toning  bath,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  is  used  for  the  purpose.  In  any  case  the 
quantity  present  must  be  very  small.  If  the  proportion  is  not 
sufficiently  reduced  the  substance  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon 
the  silver  salts,  in  many  cases  quite  altering  the  character  of 
the  bath  and  preventing  the  production  of  the  best  tones. 

The  presence  of  acid,  even  if  it  is  not  necessary,  is  at  any 
I'ate  advantageous,  as  it  gives  a  greater  degree  of  permanency 
to  the  bath.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  various  organic 
acids  differ  in  this  respect  I  have  employed  not  only  the  citric 
and  tartaric  acids  usually  adopted,  but- have  made  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  lactic  and  oxalic  acids.  The  difference 
etween  these  two  latter  is  very  slight.  If  the  bath  is  used 


immediately  after  making  up  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lactic 
acid  exerts  a  more  favourable  action  on  the  toning  properties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  oxalic  acid,  which  ordinarily 
functions  as  a  reducing  agent  of  gold  chloride  solutions  some¬ 
what  rapidly,  does  not  exert  this  property  if  a  minute  quantity 
of  thiocarbamide  is  present.  If  more  than  tii  ■  requisite  quantity 
of  acid  is  added  to  the  bath  the  toning  process  is  more  or  less 
retarded,  although  the  final  tone  obtained  is  the  same.  There 
is  practically  no  appreciable  difference  between  prints  treated 
in  baths  made  up  with  the  different  acids. 

The  addition  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  is  indispens¬ 
able,  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  i-  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  baths  made  up  with  thi  arbamide  than  with  th  se 
prepared  with  sodium  acetat<  ai  1  s<  lium  phosphate,  as  also 
with  borax.  This  fact  has  been  emphasised  by  myself  since 
1905,  and  is  one  which  must  not  be  overl<  ked.  The  printrout 
papers  at  the  present  time  contain  less  silver  chloride  but  much 
more  organic  salt  of  silver,  particularly  silver  citrate,  tartrate 
and  oxalate.  Therefore,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  in  the  toning  bath  the  organic  salts  of  silver 
undergo  decomposition  at  the  expense  of  the  gold  chloride,  and 
the  excessive  decomposition  of  the  gold  in  the  bath  is  not  in 
anv  ratio  to  the  brown  compound  of  which  the  image  consists. 
There,  therefore,  results  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  gold  whilst 
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the  toning  process  takes  place  very  irregularly,  and  in  many 
instances  gives  rise  to  markings. 

The  most  notable  advantage  of  the  toning  baths  containing 
thiocarbamide  is  very  great  stability,  that  is  to  say,  they  keep 
well.  Whilst  it  (is  well  known  that  baths  made  up  with 
acetate,  phosphate,  or  borate  of  soda  are  liable  to  deposit  the 
gold  gradually  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  the  thiocar¬ 
bamide  bath,  on  the  other  hand,  will  keep  in  good  working 
conditions  for  weeks  at  a  time.  A  bath  made  according  to 
the  formula  given  below  has  been  kept  in  stock  for  over  six 
weeks  without  depositing  the  slightest  trace  of  metallic  gold. 

The  great  permanency  of  the  baths  is  of  particular  advantage 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  waste  of  gold  and  the  regularity  of 
the  toning  action  may  be  depended  upon.  Whilst  gold  toning 
baths  prepared  with  alkaline  salts  must  stand  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  being  used,  that  is  until  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  gold  from  the  auric  into  the  aurous  state,  in  the  case  of 
thiocarbamide  the  bath  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  made. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  add  a  very  small  quantity  (about 
5-gm.  per  1,000  ccs.)  of  sodium  sulphite  to  the  bath,  which 


addition  ensures  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  auric  salt 
of  gold,  but,  however,  it  is  found  that  even  if  the  quantity  of 
sulphite  remaining  in  excess  be  extremely  small  the  bath  works 
very  badly,  so  that  users  ox  the  method  are  strongly  advised  not 
to  make  use  of  the  sulphite. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  a  bath  which  works  ex¬ 


cellently  :  — 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  .  10  gms. 

Lactic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2) . 5  gm. 

Gold  chloride  (10  per  cent,  solution)  .  25  ccs. 


Thiocarbamide  solution  .  2  per  cent.,  sufficient 

to  redissolve  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  formed  by  the 
first  addition. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  sulphocyanide  baths,  so 
largely  used  at  the  present  time,  may  also  be  employed  with 
the  addition  of  lactic  acid.  If  this  be  added  to  an  ordinary 
sulphocyanide  bath  in  the  proportion  of  £  gm.  per  1,000  ccs., 
toning  takes  place  with  great  uniformity,  and  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  bath  are  greatly  improved. 

R.  Namias. 


STRIPPING  AND  PRESERVING  FILMS. 


[In  the  following  article,  from  the  current  issue  of  “Camera  Craft,”  the  writer  gives  very  explicit  directions  for  several 
alternative  methods  of  stripping  the  film  from  glass  negatives.  Although  he  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  non- 
distortion  method  of  stripping  with  hydrofluoric  acid  worked  out  by  Middleton  and  Holcroft,  and  given  among  the  standard 
formulse  in  the  “B.J.  Almanac,”  the  various  procedures  recommended  are  evidently  of  great  practical  value.  Still, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  will  compare  in  speed  and  certainty  with  the  Middleton-Holcroft  method,  in  the  practice  of  which  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  fingers  to  come  at  all  in  contact  with  the  hydrofluoric  acid  solution.— Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


Every  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  has  very  early  in 
his  photographic  experience  come  face  to  face  with  th©  problem 
of  removing  the  gelatine  film  from  glass  negatives.  Perhaps  my 
own  experience  is  that  of  nearly  all  others,  when  wishing  to 
use  the  glass  from  a  worthless  negative  for  other  purposes, 
I  found  that  the  gelatine  film,  wet,  slimy,  and  tacky,  baffled 
all  of  my  early  attempts  to  effectually  remove  it,  and  when  dry 
it  appeared  to  present  a  still  more  hopeless  problem.  Then  later 
on  I  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  teaching  profession,  which 
necessitated  repeated  transportation  of  my  negatives,  and  it  was 
seldom,  even  after  the  most  careful  packing,  that  I  unpacked 
the  negatives  without  finding  a  few  broken  or  at  least  cracked. 
Then  came  the  problem  of  saving  the  cracked  negatives  and  the 
more  important  problem  of  preventing  such  accidents  in  the 
future.  This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  will  reach 
others,  who  have  been  perplexed  by  the  same  problems,  and  in 
ilie  further  hope  that  it  will  offer  the  solution  of  those  problems 
for  them. 

A  number  of  formulse  for  stripping  negatives  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  photographic  books  and  magazines,  but  most 
of  these  omit  the  most  important  step  in  the  process,  and  the 
individual  who  is  so  unfortunate  or  foolish  as  to  try  his  best 
negatives  on  the  first  experiments  soon  comes  to  grief.  By  far 
the  best  process  which  I  have  seen  published  is  one  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Camera  Craft”  several  years  ago.  The  process  is 
simple  and  easy,  and  with  reasonable  care  is  sure  to  give  good 
results.  But,  like  all  other  processes,  it  is  susceptible  oAm- 
provement.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  simplicity  and  cer¬ 
tainly  of  result  are  both  of  primary  importance,  my  own  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  search  for  methods  which' have  greater 
latitude  than  any  heretofore  published.  One  worker  may  wish 
simply  to  clean  the  glass,  while  with  another  the  glass  has  no 
value,  but  the  film  with  its  silver  image  is  important.  Owinxr 
to  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  stripped  film  is  put,  a  number 


of  stripping  processes  will  be  given  and  their  applications  will 
be  discussed  later. 

First  method:  Use  either  formula  given  below:  — 


Potassium  carbonate  (saturated  solution)...  2  parts 

Formaldehyde  .  1  part 

Glycerine  .  1  part 

Water  .  40  parts 

Or : 

Sodium  carbonate  (saturated  solution)  .  1  part 

Formaldehyde  .  4  parts 

Water  . .  40  parts 


In  my  own  work  I  prefer  the  first,  but  either  of  these  for¬ 
mulse  may  be  used.  The  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
in  solution  may  be  used  alone,  but  the  addition  of  the  glycerine 
or  formaldehyde,  or  both,  makes  the  formulse  more  reliable  in 
their  action.  While  the  formulse  admit  of  wide  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  the  constituents,  it  is  advisable  in  the  first 
attempts  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  proportions  given.  In  any 
case,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
liquid  should  be  poured  off.  The  dry  negatives  are  placed  in 
the  clear  solution  for  about  thirty  minutes  and  then  drained 
and  placed  on  the  drying  rack.  The  drying  takes  several  hours. 
The  length  of  time  of  immersion  of  the  negatives  in  the  solution, 
while  averaging  thirty  minutes,  really  varies  a  trifle  with  the 
make  of  plates  and  the  density  of  the  image  in  the  negative. 
Insufficient  immersion  fails  to  loosen  the  film,  while  too  long 
immersion  makes  the  film  brittle  and  liable  to  crack.  A  little 
experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  the  degree  of 
hardening  of  the  film  by  means  of  the  finger  nail.  After  the 
negative  has  been  dried,  a  sharp  knife  is  used  to  cut  the  film  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  on  at  least  two  adjacent 
edges.  The  corner  is  then  gently  lifted  and  the  film  is  with¬ 
drawn.  If  it  sticks  in  spots,  a  silk  thread  should  be  inserted.} 
Second  method :  A  weak  solution,  about  five  per  cent,  of 
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ydrofluoric  acid,  will  remove  the  film  from  a  negative.  Identi¬ 
fy  the  same  result  may  be  secured  by  first  immersing  the  wet 
egative  for  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  :  — 


Sodium  fjuoride  . . . .  2  parts  (weight) 

Water  .  98  parts 

nd  then,  without  rinsing,  immersing  it  in  :  — 

Sulphuric  acid  (concentrated)  . .  2  parts 

Water  .  98  parts 


fydrofluoric  acid  is  generated  and  quickly  lifts  the  film. 

Third  method  :  The  negatives  should  first  be  soaked  for  from 
fteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  either  of  the  solutions  given  in  the 
rst  method,  then  superficially  washed,  and  finally,  without 
rying,  it  should  be  treated  by  the  second  method. 

The  effects  of  these  methods  are  strikingly  different.  In  the 
rst  method  we  get  the  film  off  in  a  dry  condition,  while  in  the 
econd  and  third  it  comes  off  wet.  In  the  second  method,  the 
lm  expands  and  results  in  considerable  enlargement.  The 
rst  and  third  methods  do  not  affect  the  size  of  the  film.  In 
he  third  method,  the  film  comes  off  with  chemicals  which  are 
lore  easily  removed  by  washing  than  the  first. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  reagents  employed, 
'brmaldehyde  and  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
■induce  an  effect  on  gelatine  similar  to  tanning.  Either  of 
hese  two  carbonates  also  acts  slightly  on  glass,  thereby  reduc- 
dg  the  adhesion  between  the  glass  and  the  gelatine.  Hydro- 
uoric  acid  readily  dissolves  glass,  and  this  action  of  a  dilute 
ilution,  while  slight,  removes  the  film.  Formaldehyde  is  a 
as  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  commercial  form 
3  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  in  w^ter.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
Iso  a  gas,  sold  like  the  formaldehyde  in  aqueous  solution, 
his  acid  is,  however,  one  of  the  nastiest  and  most  disagreeable 
hemicals.  Since  it  attacks  glass  and  many  other  common  sub- 
tances,  it  must  be  "kept  in  wax  or  lead  bottles,  and  even  then 
he  escaping  fumes  are  apt  to  corrode  nearly  everything  in  the 
ame  room.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  handling  this 
angerous  reagent,  as  the  sores  produced  by  fairly  strong  solu- 
ions  may  be  followed  by  serious  results,  and  the  fumes  are 
ery  irritating  to  the  air  passages.  Solutions  of  hydrofluoric 
cid,  as  well  as  formaldehyde  solutions,  should  be  kept  in  a 
ool  place  and  tightly  stoppered.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
tave  found  the  solutions  of  sodium  fluoride  and  sulphuric  acid, 
s  given  above,  just  as  effective  as  and  much  less  disagreeable 
han  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  most  perplexing  problems  arise  after  the  film  is  stripped, 
nd  unfortunately  these  are  almost  entirely  ignored  in  most  of 
he  published  methods.  They  should  cause  no  difficulty,  how- 
ver.  I  give  below  directions  for  the  after-treatment  of  the 
tripped  film,  depending  on  the  purpose  which  the  worker  has 
in  view. 

To  preserve  the  gelatine  film  unmounted  :  Strip  by  the  first 
nethod,  place  in  water,  and  wash.  The  washing  will  not  take 
ong>  as  both  surfaces  of  the  film  are  exposed  to  the  water, 
'hen  slip  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  into  the  water  and  under  the 
jdni,  and  withdraw  both  film  and  paper  together.  Drain,  and 
hen  with  a  lintless  blotter  take  up  all  surface  moisture.  Then 
dace  the  film  between  two  dry  pieces  of  lintless  blotting  paper 
md  dry  under  light  pressure.  The  pressure  should  be  just 
^reat  enough  to  prevent  the  film  from  wrinkling.  A  dozen  or 
wo  of  glass  negatives  are  sufficient  as  a  weight.  This  last  step 
aay  seem  surprising,  but  a  gelatine  film  soaked  in  formaldehyde 
oid  an  alkaline  carbonate  loses  all  adhesive  properties,  and 
here  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  film  sticking  to  clean 
dotting  paper. 

The  second  stripping  method  may  be  employed  and  the  film 
fter  washing  may  be  squeegeed  on  to  a  clean  ferrotype  plate  ; 
>ut  the  method  is  treacherous  and  uncertain  and  is  not  to  be 
eoommended  for  si^zes  larger  than  3j  by  4g. 


It  may  be  desired  to  preserve  these  films  without  any  further 
treatment,  but  the  edges  at  least  should  be  protected  in  some 
way.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  of  good 
quality  and  of  a  size  a  trifle  larger  than  the  film.  Cut  a  mask 
from  this  paper,  making  the  opening  a  little  smaller  than  the 
stripped  film.  With  a  brush,  run  a  line  of  gelatine  around 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  fasten  the  film  at  its  edges  to  this. 
Where  a  large  number  of  stripped  films  are  to  be  preserved  in 
this  way,  it  is  best  to  use  sheets  of  paper  of  a  uniform  size,  and 
to  leave  the  margin  wide  enough  for  data  and  notes  such  as  are 
usually  placed  on  negative  envelopes.  The  opening  may  be  of 
such  a  size  and  shape  that  the  support  will  act  also  as  a  mask. 
The  photographer  in  possession  of  such  stripped  films  should 
remember  also  that  the  carbon  process  is  made  much  simpler 
when  one  can  print  from  the  reverse  side  of  the  film  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  single  transfer  method. 


Mounting  the  Film  on  Celluloid 


Old  celluloid  film  negatives  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 
If  it  is  desired  to  mount  the  film  direct  on  the  celluloid,  re¬ 
move  the  film  entirely  and  thoroughly  wash  the  celluloid.  Then 
strip  the  desired  negative  by  the  first  method,  wash,  and  dry 
between  blotters  as  above  described.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
soak  in  pure  grain  alcohol  and  mount  directly  on  a  sheet  of 
clean,  dry  celluloid.  The  alcohol  softens  the  surface  of  the 
celluloid  sufficiently  to  make  the  film  adhere,  but  the  addition 
of  a  little  amyl  acetate  to  the  alcohol  is  even  better.  The  curling 
is  slight,  but  the  danger  of  bubbles  is  great.  If  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  gelatine  film  on  the  celluloid  negative  as  an  adhesive, 
reduce  the  image  and  wash  the  negative.  The  stripped  film 
(which  may  be  stripped  by  any  method)  is  floated  in  water,  the 
celluloid  is  pushed  under,  and  both  are  withdrawn  together. 
The  surplus  water  should  be  squeegeed  out,  and  the  film  should 
be  dried  as  celluloid  films  are  dried.  The  curling  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome  when  films  are  mounted  in  this  way.  If  the 
celluloid  negative  had  been  treated  with  a  hardening  agent  like 
alum,  and  if  the  stripped  film  had  been  removed  by  the  first 
method,  then  considerable  trouble  may  be  experienced  in 
making  the  film  stick. 

Enlarging  Negatives. 


The  negatives  to  be  enlarged  should  be  somewhat  denser 
than  the  normal,  as  a  reduction  in  density  occurs  when  the 
film  swells.  An  old  plate  or  negative  should  be  used  for  a 
mount.  If  a  plate  is  used,  treat  with  hypo ;  if  a  discarded 
negative,  treat  with  the  reducer.  When  the  gelatine  film  of  the 
mount  is  perfectly  clear,  wash  thoroughly.  The  negative  to  be 
enlarged  is  stripped  by  the  second  method.  "VN  ash,  and  when 
the  desired  enlargement  has  taken  place,  slip  the  glass  as  above 
prepared  under  the  film  and  withdraw  both  together.  Roll  out 
all  surplus  water  and  allow  the  enlarged  film  to  dry  on  the 
trelatine-coatecl  glass.  The  enlargement  of  the  film  increases 
slowly  while  in  the  water,  but  may  be  hastened  by  adding 
glycerine  to  the  water.  Should  it  be  found  afterward  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  film  has  been  too  great,  the  film  should  be 
transferred  to  dilute  alcohol,  about  thirty  per  cent.,  and  then 
placed  in  succession  in  alcohols  of  about  fifty,  seventy-five,  and 
ninety-five  per  cent.,  allowing  about  five  to  ten  minutes  between 
changes.  In  this  way  the  film  might  be  restored  to  its  original 
size,  if  desired. 

If  the  negative  before  stripping  is  treated  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  ■. 


Formaldehyde 
Water  . 


2  parts 
98  parts 


the  film  becomes  a  trifle  tough  and  the  swelling  is  limited  to 
about  teu  per  cent,  in  its  dimensions,  so  that  a  4  x  5  negatne 
cdves  a  41  x  stripped  film.  By  varying  the  strength  of  the 
fonnaldehvde  bath  and  the  length  of  time  of  immersion,  the 
amount  of  swelling  of  the  film  may  be  definitely  regulated. 
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IFilms  treated  with  formaldehyde  are  much  easier  to  handle  than 
those  not  so  treated,  as  they  are  much  firmer  and  tougher. 

There  is  one  very  important  caution,  however.  Never  use 
anything  but  a  discarded  negative  until  you  have  mastered  the 
method.  All  methods  are  easy  after  they  have  been  mastered, 
and  all  are  difficult  (in  varying  degrees)  before  they  are  mastered. 
When  the  film  comes  off  so  easily  in  the  hydrofluoric  acid  bath, 


and  seems  so  tough  and  firm  in  the  water,  there  is  a  temptaii 
to  strip  half  a  dozen  good  negatives  “  just  for  luck.”  But  unl< 
you  fiercely  resist  the  temptation  your  joy  will  be  turned  t 
bitter  disappointment  when  you  see  them  hopelessly  ruined  o 
their  new  support.  Use  fogged  plates  or  spoiled  negatives  unt 
you  are  sure  of  yourself,  and  do  it  with  every  new  inethr 
you  try.  E.  F.  Lange. 


BROMOIL  PRINTS  BY  A  SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  AND  BY  A 

TRANSFER  PROCESS. 


[The  results  of  recent  investigations  by  the  Ozobrome  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  patent  in  the  “  Ozobrome  ”  solution,  are  described  in  a 
booklet  just  issued  under  the  title  of  “  Oil-Ozobrome,”  by  which  name  the  company  allude  to  an  oil  print  prepared  by  a  transfer 
process.  The  major  portion  of  the  booklet  is  quoted  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  form  the  working  instructions  for  both  the 
simplified  form  of  the  Bromoil  process  and  for  a  mode  of  working  “  Bromoil  ”  prints  which  corresponds  with  the  No.  2  method  in 
the  Ozobrome  process.  The  full  booklet  contains  the  prices,  etc.,  of  the  materials  required  by  the  worker.  It  is  obtainable  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  Ozobrome,  Ltd.,  122,  Allcroft  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. — 'Eos.  “B.J.”] 


Method  No.  1  (Bromoil  Simplified^. 

In  this  method  a  bromide  print  is  treated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  altered  image  will  retain  greasy  ink  while  the  unchanged  por¬ 
tions  will  repel  it.  The  result  is  a  picture  in  oil-pigment  taking 
the  place  of  the  black  silver  image.  As  the  ink  is  put  on  with  a 
brush,  almost  unlimited  control  can  be  exercised  hi  expressing 
personal  artistic  feeling. 

Make  up  a  stock  solution  of  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  thus : 

Water  .  25  oz.,  1,000  c.c. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  pure  .  2  fluid  drachms,  10  c.c. 

This  solution  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Bleaching  Bath. 

Ozobrome  ”  Concentrated  Pigmenting  Solution 

as  sold  . 1  part 

Water  .  4  parts 

Stock  one  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
as  above  .  5  parts 

-or  The  “  Ozobrome  Working  Bath  ”  (made  by  adding 
4  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  Concentrated  Ozo¬ 
brome  Pigmenting  Solution)  .  1  part 

Stock  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  above .  1  part 

or  “  Tabloid  ”  Ozobrome  Pigmenting  Compound,  1 
“  tabloid  ”  product  dissolved  in  each  ounce  of 

water  ... .  1  part 

Stock  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  .  1  part 

Immerse  the  bromide  print  in  any  one  of  the  above  bleaching 
baths  until  thoroughly  bleached  to  a  faint  yellow  brown  colour, 
which  will  take  one  to  three  minutes  according  to  the  hardness  of 
the  bromide  emulsion. 

The  bleached  print  is  then  transferred  without  washing  to  a  bath 
consisting  of  : 

Water  .  20l  oz. 

Hypo  .  2  oz. 

Liq.  ammonia  .  60'  minims 

where  it  should  remain  from  two  to  six  minutes  according  to  the 
-original  hardness  of  the  bromide  emulsion.  The  hardness  of  the 
emulsion  can  he  roughly  gauged  by  the  time  the  image  takes  to 
bleach. 

Il  the  bleaching  is  complete  in  one  minute  or  less  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  gelatine  is  fairly  soft,  and  two  or  three  minutes  in 
the  fixing  bath  would  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  time  occupied  in 
bleaching  is  two  or  three  minutes  or  longer,  the  print  should  remain 
in  the  hypo,  from  five  to  six  minutes. 

Finally  wash  three  to  five  minutes  in  running  water.  After  re¬ 
moval  of  the  superfluous  moisture  the  print  is  ready  to  ink  up,  or, 
if  convenient,  the  print  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  in  which  case  it 


will  require  to  be  soaked  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg. 
65  deg.  F.  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Method  No.  2  (The  Transfer  Process), 

The  initial  difficulties  experienced  in  working  out  this  proc 
have  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  transfer  pai 
prepared  by  Ozobrome  Limited. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  : — A  piece  of  specially  prepa 
transfer  piaper  is  immersed  in  a  bleaching  oath  and  placed  u] 
a  glass  slab,  the  bromide  print  (previously  soaked  in  water  o 
weak  solution  of  salt)  is  brought  into  contact  with  it  and  the  t 
pa  piers  squeegeed  together.  The  silver  of  the  bromidy  image 
conjunction  with  the  bleaching  solution  held  by  the  transfer  pa 
produces  a  tanned  gelatine  image  (reversed  as  regards  right  . 
left)  upon  the  transfer  prapier.  After  washing  and  drying,  ) 
image  is  ready  to  ink  up.  The  image  of  the  bromide  paper  is  > 
tanned,  and  after  fixing  can  be  used  for  bromoil.  The  salt  acc  - 
rates  the  bleaching. 

In  this  method  an  ordinary  bromide  print  will  produce  an  in  p 
reversed  with  regard  to  right  and  left,  but  of  course  in  enlargg 
this  can  be  easily  rectified. 

The  bleaching  bath  described  under  Method  No.  1  is  used 

1.  Immerse  the  bromide  prrint  in  a  salt  bath,  thus:  — 


Water  . 

Common  table  salt 


20  oz. 
1  oz 


where  it  may  remain  while  the  following  operation  is  being  ca  |4i 
out. 

2.  Immerse  the  special  oil-ozobrome  transfer  paper  in  the  bl 
ing  bath  (prepared  as  in  Method  No.  1)  until  it  is  saturated,  i  & 
will  take  about  two  to  three  minutes  in  summer  or  four  to  W 
minutes  in  winter. 

3.  Remove 'the  soaked  transfer  paper  from  the  bleaching  ;h 
and  place  it,  gelatine  side  upwards,  upon  a  sheet  of  glass. 

4.  Take  the  bromide  print  from  the  salt  bath  and  lay  it,  hg® 
side  downwards,  upon  the  soaked  transfer  paper  resting  onjhe 
glass,  avoiding  airbells  or  any  lateral  movement.  Then,  wf p 
losing  time,  squeegee  the  papers  gently  into  contact  with  a  i  er  : 
squeegee  (a  flat  squeegee  removes  too  much  of  the  solution) 
place  them,  transfer  piaper  uppermost,  on  another  piece  of  SlsSi 
The  bleaching  action  takes  pilace  fairly  rapidly  (from  five  to  firen 
minutes)  and  the  process  of  the  bleaching  can  be  distinctly 1  en 
by  looking  through  the  adhering  papers  in  front  of  a  fairly  s 
light. 

5.  When  the  image  is  compiletely  bleached,  separate  the 
piapers  (under  water  by  preference),  'eaving  them  in  the  v er’ 
which  should  be  changed  several  times,  until  all  yellow  coloi1011 
has  disappeared,  which  will  take  from  seven  to  fifteen  minut<aC 
cording  to  the  temperature. 

The  impiressed  transfer  paper  is  not  in  la  condition  to  ir  UP 
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rantil  it  has  been  dried  and  rensoaked  in  water  for  five  to  ten 
.minutes. 

the  bromide  print, |  iafter  washing,  may  be  re-developed  for 
further  tiansfei,  oi,  after  separation  from  the  transfer  priaper,  it 
:may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  hypo  and  ammonia  bath  mentioned 
•in  Method  1,  washed,  left  to  dry,  and  re-soaked  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  it  can  be  inked  up  as  a  bromoil  print. 

Note.— Experiment  shows  that  when  two  gelatine  surfaces  have 
been  pressed  together  and  separated  by  force,  they  are  not  in  a 
•condition  for  pigmenting  until  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  have  been 
•closed  by  drying,  when  quite  a  short  re-soaking  in  water  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Ree  oing  Properties. 

The  “  Ozobrome  ”  Solution  as  sold  will  keep  indefinitely,  but 
the  bleaching  bath  should  be  freshly  prepared.  It  may  be  used 
for  quite  a  number  of  prints  at  one  .sitting,  but  should  not  be 
kept  till  the  next  day.  The  hypo  bath  should  be  renewed  after 
about  six  prints  have  been  treated. 

In  King', 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  precise  instructions  for  the  inking 
up  of  the  print,  as  nearly  every  worker  has  his  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  and  no  two  persons  handle  a  brush  in  exactly  the 
Same  way.  Hopping,  dabbing,  and  sweeping  motions  all  have 
their  uses,  and  the  amount  of  force  to  be  used  depends  both  upon 
“the  hardness  of  the  surface  of  the  print  and  the  degree  of  contrast 
required.  It  is,  However,  a  safe  rule  never  to  use  force  unless  you 
have  first  tried  every  possible  kind  of  gentle  persuasion,  as  some¬ 
times  just  a  slightly  different  touch  will  -produce  the  required 
effect. 

The  soaked  print  should  be  placed  upon  a  pad  consisting  of  several 
thicknesses  of  damp  blotting-paper  (the  fluffless  photographic  variety 
for  preference),  resting  upon  a  glass  or  metal  support,  and  the 
superfluous  moisture  should  be  removed  from  tire  surface  of  the 
print  with  a  clean  soft  'handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  butter  muslin. 

A  little  ink  about  the  size  of  a  pea  should  be  dabbed  upon  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  spread  down  evenly  with  a  palette  knife.  A 
very  small  amount  of  medium  may  be  added  if  the  ink  is  very  stiff 
and  difficult  to  spread.  The  tip  of  a  special  brush  is  very  lighly 
charged  with  pigment  by  dabbing  first  on  the  patch  of  ink  and 
then  on  plain  glass  and<is  then  applied  to  the  print. 

With  regard  to  the  brushes  used  they  may  be  made  either  of 
Lyons  hog-hair  or  fitch,  and  the  shape  generally  preferred  is  that 
•of  a  hart’s  foot.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  number  of 
these  brushes  in  various  sizes,  as  a  clean  one  is  often  required. 

Brushes  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  the  hairs  upon  a  piece  of  rag 
moistened  with  turpentine,  or  the  pigment  may  first  be  loosened  by 
dipping  the  brush  in  turpentine  and  subsequently  washing  with 
soap  and  water.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  that  the  brush  should 
be  perfectly  dry  before  being  used  again. 


DEVELOPING  P.O.P. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  phosphate  papers,  on  which  results 
practically  indistinguishable  from  those  on  P.O.P.  are  obtained  by 
gaslight  exposures,  less  importance  attaches  to  the  methods  of 
developing  ordinary  print-out  papers.  On  occasion,  however,  such 
procedure  is  useful  where  a  more  rapid  paper  is  not  at  hand,  or 
where,  on  grounds  of  economy,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  take  off 
proofs  on  developed  P.O.P.  We  may,  therefore,  quote  the  directions 
given  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Havraise  de 
Photographie,”  where  M.  Schweitzer  gives  the  following  formulae 
and  directions  for  the  use  of  a  pyro  developer  for  P.O.P.  Inless 
"we  are  mistaken,  a  solution  of  very  similar  composition  was  sold 
years  ago  as  a  secret  preparation  capable  of  giving  a  variety  of 


wiarm  tones  on  faintly  printed  P.O.P. 
lions  are  prepared  : — • 

The  following 

stock  solu- 

A.  Potass,  bichromate  . 

W ater  . 

10  gins. 

100  ccs. 

1  oz. 

10  ozs. 

B.  Citric  acid  . . . 

Water  . 

20  gnis. 

100  ccs. 

2  ozs. 

10  ozs. 

C.  Pyrogallic  acid  . 

Water  . . 

15  gm. 
1,000  ccs. 

13  grs. 

20  ozs. 

Solutions  A  and  B  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  solution  C  should  be 
made  at  the  time  of  developing  a  batch  of  prints.  The  precise 

tone  obtained  is  largely  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  degree  of  printing-out,  and  the  composition  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  bath.  The  hath  itself  should  be  made  up  at  the  moment  of 
use  by  means  of  the  above  solutions,  the  quantities  given  in  the 
formulae  cited  below  being  sufficient  for  the  development  of  one 
quarter-plate  print. 


For  green  tones — 


A  . . 

Water . . . . 

A  different  shade  of  green  is  given  by — 

A  . 

B  . 

Water  . 

For  cherry-red  tones — 

A  . 

B  . 

W  ater  . 

For  reddish  brown  tones — 

A  . 

b  . 

Water  . 

For  blue-black  tones — 

A  . 

B  . 

Water . . . 


3  drops 

25  ccs. 

3  drops. 
7  drms. 

3  drops 

8  drops 

25  ccs. 

3  drops. 
8  drops. 
7  drms. 

1  drop. 

3  ccs. 

25  ccs. 

1  drop. 
50  mms. 

7  drms. 

1  drop. 

1  cc. 

25  ccs, 

1  drop. 
16  mms. 

7  drms. 

2  drops 

5  drops 
25  ccs. 

2  drops. 

5  drops. 

7  drms. 

The  depth  of  the  tones  obtained  increases  the  slighter  the  print¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance ;  on  the  contrary,  if  very  warm  tones  are 
desired  it  is  better  to  go  on  printing  until  a  fair  amount  of  detail 
is  visible.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  this  -process  by  the 
use  of  fairly  contrasty  negatives. 

Having  decided  the  kind  of  tone  that  is  preferred  the  solution 
corresponding  to  it  among  the  above  formula:  is  made  up  and 
the  prints  immersed  in  it  for  about  five  seconds,  and  then  placed, 
without  washing,  directly  into  the  C  solution.  Here  development 
is  completed,  the  print  then  placed  for  a  moment  in  water,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
which  clears  the  print  from  any  silver  stain  due  to  the  potassium 
bichromate.  It  is  then  washed,  fixed,  and  again  washed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  gives  a  considerable 
variety  of  results  from  a  paper  of  the  P.O.P.  type. 


Pi)oto*l»ecDanical  notes. 


Plates  for  Embossing  by-  a  Photographic 
Process. 

A  mixture  of  rubber  and  asphaltunr  is  used  a.-  a  sensitive  material 
in  a  process  patented  by  John  Hartnett,  Jun..  No.  1,550,  I  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  for  preparing  rein  -  for  embossing, 

etc.  According  to  the  specification,  No.  6. <9 o.  1939.  a  solution  is 
prepared,  consisting  of  pure  crude  rubber  dissolved  in  any  suitable 
solvent  of  rubber,  as  benzole,  benzine,  acetone,  etc.,  and  to  this 
solution  is  added  a  small  percentage  of  asphalt um  or  coal  tar. 

A  plate  is  coated  with  one  or  more  films  of  the  above  solution 
according  to  the  amount  of  relief  desired,  the  film.-  being  thoroughly 
dried  before  subjecting  them  to  use.  It  is  found  that  by  thoroughly 
drying  the  films  they  are  rendered  more  sensitive.  The  effect  oi 
light,  either  natural  or  artificial,  upon  a  plate  i  repared  as  above  is  to 
render  the  exposed  parts  of  the  film  more  or  less  insoluble,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  light  and  thickness  of  the  film. 

A  transparency  is  made  of  the  object  to  be  reprr  dueed  in  relief. 
This  transparency  may  be  a  photographic  negative  or  positive  on 
glass,  or  any  similar  translucent  representation  or  the  object,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  being  usually  preferred.  This  transparency  is  j  laced 
face  to  face  with  the  film  of  the  sensitised  plate,  the  two  being  clamped 
together  in  a  frame  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  printing  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  transparency  is  then  exposed  to  light,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  for  a  suitable  time,  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
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light,  the  density  of  the  negative,  and  the  thickness  of  the  film.  The 
light’  will  render  the  parts  of  the  film  exposed  to  it  more  or  less 
insoluble,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the 
transparency.  The  film  exposed  to  clear  portions  of  the  transparency 
will  be  quite  insoluble,  while  the  film  exposed  to  shaded  portions  w  ill 
be  more  or  less  soluble  according  to  the  amount  of  light  received 
through  them. 

After  sufficient  exposure  the  plates  are  separated,  and  the  sensi¬ 
tised  plate  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  any  suitable  solvent  of  rubber,  as 
benzole,  benzine,  acetone,  etc.,  and  subjected  to  the  bath  until  the 
parts  which  were  shaded  by  the  transparency  have  swelled  to  the 
desired  relief.  The  amount  of  swelling  or  relief  at  any  particular 
point  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  film,  the  amount  of  light 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the  length  of  time  the  develop¬ 
ing  process  has  continued. 

When  the  desired  relief  has  been  secured  the  p*ate  is  removed 
from  the  bath  and  a  plaster  cast  made  from  it,  which  cast  will  be 
found  to  have  the  outline  and  more  or  less  of  the  relief  of  the  subject 
from  which  the  negative  was  made.  If  it  be  desired  to  make  an 
electrotype,  this  plaster  cast  is  dipped  in  boiling  oil  (such  as  linseed 
oil  or  paraffin)  to  fill  the  pores,  and  then  coated  with  graphite,  after 
which  an  electrotype  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner  and  stereo- 
typo  plates  may  also  be  made. 

Stereotype  plates,  positive  and  negative,  made  as  above  described, 
may  be  used  for  embossing.  For  light  embossing,  such  as  is  required 
to  bring  out  the  features  of  photographs,  the  plaster  cast  above 
described,  together  with  a  negative  made  from  the  positive,  may  be 
used  as  a  pair  of  embossing  dies.  Such  dies  will  exactly  register 
with  the  features  of  a  photograph  produced  from  the  original  nega¬ 
tive,  and  they  may  be  used  to  emboss  pictures  printed  from  the 
negative. 

Newspaper  Process  Plant. 

The  object  of  installing  a  process  department  in  a  newspaper  office 
must  be  to  enable  illustrations  to  be  conveniently  produced  in  regard 
to  time,  for  it  is  improbable  that  blocks  can  be  produced  any  cheaper 
by  the  newspaper’s  department  than  they  could  be  purchased  at  the 
present  low  prices  of  blocks.  Now  the  attainment  of  this  objective  of 
speed  is  frequently  stultified  by  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  process 
work  or  exaggerated  expectations  of  its  possibilities.  The  utmost 
speed  can  only  be  attained  by  division  of  labour,  each  worker  becom¬ 
ing  extremely  expert  on  his  particular  point  in  the  work.  Yet  we 
constantly  hear  of  departments  being  started  with  only  one  man  to 
do  everything.  It  takes  a  very  clever  man  to  be  able  to  do  everything 
necessary  in  the  making  of  a  block,  and  if  he  does  it  well  then  he 
cannot  do  it  quickly.  The  same  with  regard  to  plant;  it  is  of  no 
use  installing  a  second-hand  camera  of  obsolete  pattern,  arc  lamps 
only  suitable  for  street  lighting,  and  lens  and  prism  of  the  slowest 
type.  This,  however,  is  what  is  sometimes  done,  with  consequent 
disappointment.  For  a  newspaper  process  department  to  be  thoroughly 
successful  it  must  have  an  adequate  staff,  not  one  man  only,  and 
plant  selected  in  every  respect  with  regard  to  its  capability  in  turning 
out  work  quickly.  Such  apparatus  is  not  always  the  most  expensive. 

The  Air  Supply  of  the  Aerograph. 

The  “  Aerograph,”  without  which  no  process  studio  is  complete,  has 
gone  through  quite  an  evolution  as  regards  its  air  supply.  At  first 
a  skate  foot  pump,  or  even  a  bicycle  pump,  was  used  to  compress  the 
air,  then  the  little  hot  air  engine  was  introduced,  then  the  electric 
motor.  Some  firms  used  their  ordinary  power  engine  to  compress 
the  air,  others,  using  the  monotype  casting  machine,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  its  compressed  air,  and  now  we  find  a  firm  in  Austria  using 
for  the  purpose,  with  every  satisfaction,  cylinders  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  same  as  are  used  in  the  beerhouses  there.  We  suppose 
liquid  air  is  not  yet  cheap  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  no  doubt,  when 
it  becomes  so,  it  will  be  used. 

The  Gleaning  of  Glass. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  operations  in  connection  with  wet 
collodion  work  is  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  glass  plates,  and 
probably  more  waste  arises  from  negatives  useless  on  account  of  dirty 
glass  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  usual  plan  is,  first,  to  soak  the  glass  in  a  bath  of  strong  nitric 
acid  or  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  Whether 
this  is  effective  or  not,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on  the  way  in 


which  the  soaking  is  allowed  to  take  place.  If  the  glasses  are  simply 
laid  horizontally  on  top  of  each  other  without  any  division,  naturally 
the  acid  cannot  freely  attack  the  surfaces.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  better  that  the  plates  be  stood  in  the  bath  vertically,  and 
to  this  end  lead-lined  grooved  troughs  are  sold.  These,  however, 
are  very  expensive ;  the  same  end  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  deep  porcelain  trough,  fitted  with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  which 
narrow  grooves  have  been  cut.  These  grooved  pieces  are  cheap  and 
easy  to  make  out  of  quartering,  aud  can  therefore  be  replaced  as  soon 
as  the  acid  disintegrates  the  wood. 

After  the  soaking  in  acid  the  plates  are  usually  scrubbed  with  a 
brush  and  some  fine  powder,  such  as  tripoli  It.  is  here  also  that 
thorough  work  is  necessary,  and  generally  much  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  with  the  boy  w’ho  has  this  job  to  do. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  one  large  establishment  lias  installed 
a  machine  similar  to  a  stone-grinding  machine.  This  is  fitted  with 
a  soft  pad  and  supplied  with  rouge,  the  glass  laid  on  a  slab,  and 
the  boy  then  goes  thoroughly  over  it  with  the  machine,  which  ia 
pushed  about  just  like  the  radial  arm  router.  Since  this  means  of 
cleaning  the  glass  has  been  used  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  dirt, 
and  great  has  been  the  relief  of  the  operators. 

The  Finish  of  Zinc  Blochs. 

Now  that  zinc  is  becoming  increasingly  used  in  England  it  is  some¬ 
what  surprising  that  the  Continental  method  of  nickelling  the  plate 
is  not  adopted.  This  has  several  advantages — viz.,  the  zinc  plate  is 
protected  from  corrosion,  inks  do  not  affect  it,  it  wears  very  much 
longer  on  the  printing  press,  and,  finally,  its  appearance  is  improved. 
The  operation  takes  no  time  to  speak  of ;  certainly,  it  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  minutes,  including  the  cleaning  of  the  plate,  the 
preliminary  brass  facing,  and  then  the  nickel  facing.  It  is  true 
the  material  and  plant  for  reducing  the  voltage  of  the  electric  current 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  first  expense,  but  this  is  all,  and  is  only  incurred 
once. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 

Colour  Printing. — No.  19,665. — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  blocks  for  colour  printing.  Oliver  Samuel  Dawson  and  Clare 
Livingstone  Finlay,  254a,  High  Holborn,  London. 

The  following  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspection 
before  acceptance  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Engraving  and  Printing. — No.  18,338. — Engraving  and  printing 
process.  Valentin  and  Zerreiss. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1909. 

September  10  to  October  23.— The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec 
Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30.—  l.-Jtoyal  Photographic  Society 
Sec.,  J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

October  21  to  23.— Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  11.  (Secs.  H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham 
and  F.  iSargeant,  17,  Aldred  (Street,  Rotherham. 

November  23  to  26.— .Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G.  Kimbei 
Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  Georg 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


The  Ranks  of  Lady  Photographers  in  London  are  being  aug 
mented  in  the  opening  of  a  business  by  Miss  Florence  C.  Vandamr 
at  26,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Miss  Vandamm,  in  commo 
with  many  other  lady  photographers,  has  been  trained  at  the  Po  J 
technic  School  of  Photography,  Regent  Street,  W.:  where  she  ha 
been  a  student  for  three  years.  She  holds  the  student’s  medal  fo 
portraiture,  and  in  addition  to  other  awards  gained  a  plaque  0 
portraiture  at  the  last  Cripplegate  Exhibition,  and  had  aocepte 
portrait  in  the  pictorial  section  of  the  1908  R.P.S.  Exhibition. 
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patent  Deu>$, 


‘rocess  'patents— applications  and  specifications— are  treated  in 
f  hoto-Mechanical  Notes.” 

applications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  received  from 
i  ?ust  23  to  28  : — ■ 

(  ,iekas.— No.  19,342.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo- 
raphic  cameras.  Otto  Halbach,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

I  *lex  Cameras. — No.  19,432.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
aiding  and  other  forms  of  reflector  photographic  cameras.  Frank 
j'hilip  Whitehead,  34,  Pickets  Street,  Balham,  London. 
IjDTO-TELEGRAPHY.—  No.  19,516.  Process  and  apparatus  for  elec- 
i'0-mechanical  transmission  to  a  distance  of  half-tone  illustrations 
ortrait,  and  other  photographs,  engravings,  manuscripts,  typo- 
rams,  and  the  like.  Henri  Carbonelle,  111,  Hatton  Garden, 
ondon. 

1  le-Objectiyes. — -No.  19,580.  Improvements  in  photographic 
3le-ob j ectives .  Carl  Zeiss,  29,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street, 
ondon. 

(  ematography. — No.  19,669.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
tereoscopic  cinematography.  Alfred  Barnett,  3,  New  Oxford 
treet,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

f  se  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

P  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

I. ding  Reflex  Camera.— No.  28,448.  1908  (January  7,  1908). 
ccording  to  the  invention,  the  frame  which  carries  the  ground 
lass  and  is  pivoted  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  not 
mnected  directly  to  the  mount  of  the  objective.  This  mount  is 
irried  by  a  separate  frame  jointed  to  the  rear  frame  of  the 
imera  on  a  pivotal  axis,  which  is  not  that  of  the  mirror.  In 
iis  manner  the  height  of  the  ground  glass  is  no  longer  limited, 
ad,  moreover,  as  it  may  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
irror,  the  pivotal  axis  of  the  latter  need  no  longer  be  neces- 
nily  placed  against  the  shutter,  and  the  rollers  of  the  shutter 
ay  be  placed  inside,  thus  allowing  of  the  use  of  a  reversible 
ame  and  of  plate-holders  or  magazines  of  all  kinds. 

The  rear  frame,  1,  of  the  camera  comprises  two  bearings  or 
cesses  for  the  rollers  of  the  shutter,  2,  behind  which  there  is 
ranged  the  reversible  frame,  3,  containing  the  sensitised  plate, 
Ihe  mirror,  5,  of  the  finder  is  pivoted  on  an  axle,  6.  on  which 
also  pivoted  the  frame,  7,  carrying  the  ground  glass,  8.  A 
'ring,  9,  fixed  to  the  frame  7,  and  to  the  mirror,  5,  has  a  tendency 
■  pull  the  latter  against  the  lower  face  of  the  frame,  7.  The 
ount,  10,  of  the  objective  is  attached  to  two  side  plates,  11, 
\oted  on  two  axles,  12,  fixed  to  the  rear  frame,  1.  These  plates, 
,  are  connected  at  one  end  to  the  frame  of  the  finder,  7,  by 
eans  of  rods,  13,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  frame,  1,  by 
cans  of  jointed  levers,  14.  An  intermediate  frame,  composed  of 
l0  plates,  15,  and  a  transverse  plate,  22,  designed  to  close 
e  space  between  the  frame,  7,  and  the  plates,  11,  is  adapted  to 
vot  on  axles,  21,  fixed  to  the  rear  frame,  1.  The  longitudinal 
ges  of  the  plates  are  turned  in  to  form  hooks  for  engaging 
ttilar  hooks  formed  by  turning  in  the  adjacent  edges  of  the 
ates  and  the  side  faces  of  the  frames  when  the  apparatus  is 
1  folded.  The  lower  part  of  the  camera  is  closed  by  a  leather 
flows,  16,  one  of  the  bottom  edges  of  which  is  screwed  to  the 
sing  of  the  lower  roller  of  the  shutter  and  the  other  to  the 
>unt,  10,  of  the  objective,  its  side  edges  being  fastened  to  the 
ates,  11. 

For  focussing  the  mirror  is  held  down  in  a  position  of  45deg. 
ainst  stops,  17,  fixed  to  the  plates,  15,  by  an  oscillating  arm,  24, 
e  ^ree  end  of  which  is  formed  with  a  projection  engaging  with 
e  enc^  °f  an  arm,  25,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
6,  of  the  mirror.  On  lowering  the  actuating  knob,  26,  the 
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bell  crank  lever,  27,  disengages  the  arm,  24,  from  the  arm,  25,  and 
allows  the  spring,  9,  to  raise  the  mirror  and  with  it  the  arm,  25, 
which  strikes  the  ratchet,  28,  and  disengages  it  from  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel,  29,  to  allow  the  shutter  to  move  down.  For  moving 
down  the  mirror  the  knob,  30,  secured  to  the  arm.  25,  is  pulled 
down  in  the  slot,  31,  until  the  end  of  the  arm,  25,  has  passed  the 
projection  of  the  arm,  24,  which  engages  it  when  the  knob,  30.  is 
released. 

I  his  arrangement  allows  of  constructing  apparatus  having 
cameras  of  different  lengths  when  unfolded  ,  although  the  size  is  the 


same  when  folded.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  shift  or 
change  the  position  of  the  pivotal  axis,  12,  along  a  line  A — A  at 
45  degrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  ground  glass  may  be  larger 
than  in  the  arrangement  hitherto  in  use,  because  its  height  is  no 
longer  limited  by  the  front  part  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is 
mounted.  It  may  even  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  square  having 
a  side  equal  to  the  longest  side  of  the  photographic  plate.  Jules 
Frennet,  113,  Rue  de  l’Arbre,  Benit.  Brussels. 

Pocket  Cameras. — No.  27,866,  1908  (December  22,  1908).  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  pocket  camera  which  shall 
combine  with  the  smallest  practical  size  and  weight  a  sufficient- 
stability  and  firmness  for  the  proper  working  of  the  apparatus. 

For  this  purpose  the  casing  is  formed  along  its  edges  in  the 
shape  of  a  pointed  arch  with  rounded  top  and  rounded  corners, 
thus  facilitating  the  handling  and  holding  of  the  apparatus  during 
operations,  while  also  imparting  to  such  apparatus  the  most  suit¬ 
able  shape  required  for  pocket  camera  which  should  have  neither 
sharp  corners  nor  sharp  or  square  edges. 

Furthermore,  the  guides  which  retain  the  four  corners  of  the 
lens-carrier  or  movable  front-plate  in  the  usual  manner  are  adjust¬ 
ably  mounted  on  the  inner  side  of  a  twofold  or  divided  cover  for 
the  collapsed  camera,  while  the  divided  cover  is  controlled  by 
spring's  tending  to  open  the  same  and  thereby  project  the  lens- 
carrier  sufficiently  outwards,  when  released,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
latter  being  readily  withdrawn  with  the  fingers  alone.  Armand 
Boreux,  31.  Petersgraben.  Basle,  Switzerland. 

Endless  Cinematograph  Film.— No.  9.262,  1909  (January  7,  1909). 
This  invention  relates  to  films  or  strips  for  moving-picture 
machines,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  flexible  film  or 
strip  of  small  dimensions  containing  a  very  long  series  of  pictures. 
Such  a  film  or  strip  is  compact,  portable,  easily  handled,  con¬ 
venient  for  use  with  the  machines  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  is 
little  liable  to  injury;  moreover,  it  is  a  convenient  article  for  sale 
and  delivery,  and  for  storage  either  by  the  dealer  or  by  the 
customer. 

According  to  the  invention,  the  flexible  film  or  flexible  strip 
has  the  pictures  following  one  another  arranged  in  rows  or 
columns  forming  either  a  continuous  spiral  line  or  a  number  of 
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parallel  lines,  longitudinally,  and  such  flexible  film  or  strip  may 
either  be  in  the  form  of  an  endless  band  or  loop  or  flexible 
cylinder,  or  it  may  be  two-ended. 

The  pictures,  which  may  be  taken  either  from  an  ordinary  cine¬ 
matograph  or  like  film  or  from  the  moving  subject,  are  reduced 
on  to  the  improved  film  or  strip  to  as  small  a  size  as  is  convenient. 
The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  12,  New  Union 
Street,  Moorfields,  London,  E.C.,  and  Ferdinand  Yon  Madaler,  11, 
Stowe  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  W. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — -No.  10.292,  1909  (April  30,  1909). 
The  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  projecting  series  of 
luminous  pictures  and  the  like,  and  its  object  is  to  provide  for 
this  purpose  apparatus  which  is  entirely  automatic,  requiring  no 
supervision  of  any  kind,  both  the  changing  of  the  pictures  and 
the  control  of  the  driving  mechanism  and  illuminating  means 
being  automatically  performed. 

The  apparatus  essentially  comprises  a  spring  motor,  a  circular 
rotatable  picture  disk  which  is  connected  to  the  motor,  a  lamp 
of  known  type,  and  a  governor  which  intermittently  locks  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  disk  is  rotated.  Georg  Mewes,  61, 
Muhlendamm,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Slow  Flash  Powders. — No.  16,448,  1908  (august  4,  1908).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invention  a  slow-burning  mixture  is  obtained  by  mix¬ 
ing  an  oxygen-containing  compound  of  a  rare  earth  metal  or  its 
equivalent  with  a  quantity  of  magnesium  equal  at  least  to  three 
times  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  content  of  oxygen  in  the  com¬ 
pound  of  the  rare  earth  or  other  easily  combustible  metal.  With 
such  a  time-light  there  is  a  repeated  reduction  and  re-combustion 
of  the  oxide  or  compound  of  the  rare  earth  metal  or  easily  com¬ 
bustible  metal.  An  example  will  illustrate  this  action.  In  the 
case  of  a  mixture  of  magnesium  and  cerium  oxide  the  action  is  as 
follows  : 

Ce02  +  6Mg  =  2(MgO)  +  Ce  +  4Mg. 

The  cerium  and  magnesium  again  burn  in  the  air  and  the  CeO-2 
thus  produced  is  again  reduced  by  the  magnesium,  and  the  pure 
metallic  cerium  again  burns  in  the  air.  It  is  by  this  repeated  re¬ 
duction  and  reaction  that  the  prolongation  of  the  light  is  ob¬ 
tained.  In  this  way  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  is  not  reduced, 
while  the  desired  time-light  is  obtained.  The  excess  of  magne¬ 
sium  given  in  the  above  equation  may,  of  course,  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

The  oxygen-containing  compounds  of  the  easily  combustible 
metal  employed  may  be  oxides  of  the  rare  earth  metals,  oxides  of 
the  alkaline  earth  metals,  manganese  and  the  like.  It  is  known 
that  as  the"  equivalents  of  magnesium,  aluminium,  calcium,  barium, 
or  strontium  may  be  employed.  In  deciding  which  compound  to 
take  with  any  of  these  equivalents  of  magnesium,  regard  must  be 
had  tc  the  fact  that  the  magnesium  or  its  equivalent  must  be 
capable  of  reducing  the  compound.  Of  coursp,  the  oxides  of  the 
rare  earth  metals  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  equivalents  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  in  the  specification  the  oxide  of  the  rare  earth  metal 
with  magnesium  is  taken  as  the  typical  example  of  the  in¬ 
vention. 

As  can  be  understood  from  the  equation  and  explanation  given 
above,  the  function  of  the  oxide  of  the  rare  earth  metal  is  to  act 
as  an  oxygen  carrier.  Taking  the  example  above,  the  cerium  oxide 
is  reduced  by  the  combustion  of  the  magnesium.  The  reduced 
metal  is  now  ignited,  and  again  burns  in  the  air  to  cerium  oxide. 
Owing  to  the  excess  of  magnesium  this  oxide  is  again  reduced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  magnesium,  and  this  reduction  and  re-com¬ 
bustion  proceeds  until  the  excess  of  magnesium  is  exhausted.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  combustion  rises,  and 
as  the  cerium  also  gives  a  high  actinic  light  on  combustion,  a 
strong  light  is  maintained.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  reduced 
metal  of  the  compound  employed  should  be  lower  on  the  electro¬ 
positive  scale  than  the  magnesium  or  its  equivalent. 

In  order  to  produce  light  of  exceedingly  uniform  intensity,  com¬ 
pounds  of  vanadium  in  small  proportions  may,  with  advantage, 
be  added  as  a  further  oxygen-carrying  agent. 

The  patentee  lefers  to  the  suggestion  in  Patent  No.  3,794,  1904, 
to  mix  nitrates  of  the  rare  earths  with  an  excess  of  magnesium  ; 
to  Patent  No.  27,267,  1904,  where  it  is  proposed  to  mix  a  sulphate 
of  a  rare  earth  with  an  excess  of  magnesium,  and  to  add  an  alka- 
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line  earth  to  produce  a  time  light ;  and  to  other  proposals,  uui 
mixing  an  excess  of  magnesium  with  an  oxide,  carbonate,  <> 
phate  of  a  heavy  metal. 

The  mixtures,  according  to  the  present  invention,  are  cl 
terised  by  their  quiet  burning,  whilst  their  brilliancy  is  also  < 
A  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  a  rare  earth  metal  with  magnesia 
excess  equal  to  double  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  < 
oxide  burns  comparatively  quickly,  but  when  an  excess  of  n 
sium  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  chemical  equivalent  < 
oxygen  is  taken,  the  time  is  considerably  lengthened.  The  h 
ing  are  some  numerical  examples  of  the  mixtures  employed, 
excess  of  magnesium  may  be  anything  up  to,  say,  10  thru 
equivalent  of  the  oxygen  present  in  the  compound  :  — 

I.  — 250  parts  magnesium  powder.  150  parts  cerium  oxide. 

II.  — 250  parts  magnesium  i>owder.  150  parts  cerium  oxi< 
parts  vanadic  acid. 

III.  — 250  parts  magnesium  powder. 

IY. — 250  parts  magnesium  powder. 

Y. — 250  parts  magnesium  powder. 

parts  calcium  hydroxide. 

3*1. — 250  parts  magnesium  powder, 
ganese. 

YIT. — 250  parts  magnesium  powder.  50  parts  cerium 
25  parts  oxide  of  manganese. 

2  to  3  gms.  of  the  above  mixtures  will  burn  on  the  avera 
thirty  seconds;  greater  quantities,  of  course,  will  burn  for 
periods.  Carl  Bethge,  18,  Schlesische  Strasse,  Berlin. 
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50  parts  cerium  oxid 
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The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  onen  to  fclic 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:—. 
Photo-Reliefs. — No.  12,302.  Process  for  obtaining  photo-Tefs, 
Baese. 

Cinematographs. — No.  19,097.  Cinematographs.  Benagli  land 
Grimaldi. 


Pc  id  Cradc  Panics. 

Cinema  Eclair  Paris  (Design)  —No.  31*2,924  Cinematograpjam 
cinematograph  films  bearing  finished  pictures  for  use  the:  ith 
Societe  Frangaise  des  Films  et  Cinematographes  “Eclair!  27 
Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  manufacturers.  May  8,  1909. 

Lion. — No.  314,216.  Photographic  sensitised  paper.  The  Ii  *ria 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ashford  Road,  Cricklewood,  London,  W. 
manufacturers  of  photographic  materials.  June  24,  1909. 


Analecta. 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemyiorarie 


Mounting  Enlargements. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  I  encountered  on  taking  up  the  l>je( 
of  enlarging  on  thick  rough  surface  bromide  papers  (writes  1 
Moore  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  September  7)  w? 
of  getting  the  enlargement  to  adhere  to  the  card  on  which  I  m  nje 
it.  Starch  paste,  which  had  answered  well  enough  for  m 
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not  seem  to  possess  sufficient  adhesiveness,  and  the  enlargem 
drying  came  right  off  the  card.  Glue  I  knew  would  stic 
glue  is  impure.  Gelatine,  however,  a  purified  glue,  is  nc 
to  the  same  objection. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  glue, 
sheet  gelatine,  which  is  sold  at  most  oil  shops,  is  allowed  to  s 
an  hour  or  two  in  cold  water,  and,  when  it  is  perfectly  limp,  i 
out,  squeezed  in  the  hands,  and  put  into  a  jar,  which  is  sto 
saucepan  of  hot  water.  The  saucepan  should  be  put  on  aga 
stove  until  the  water  is  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  gelatine 
should  then  be  liquid  and  very  hot,  is  applied  to  the  hack 
enlargement  with  a  stiff  brush. 

The  brush  should  be  worked  round  and  round  all  over  t! 
of  the  enlargement,  until  it  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  fin 
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oth.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  edges.  When  the 
hole  of  the  enlargement  has  thus  been  covered  with  adhesive,  a 
esh  supply  should  be  taken  on  the  brush,  quickly  brushed  all  over 
e  back,  and  then  the  enlargement,  being  held  face  upwards  in  the 
>o  hands  by  the  middle  of  two  opposite  sides,  hanging  down  in  a 
op  between  them,  it  should  be  lowered  on  to  the  mount  so  that 
first  touches  it  along  a  line  at  the  middle  of  the  picture.  It  is 
en  quickly  brought  into  contact  all  over,  smoothed  down  with  the 
mds,  always  rubbing  from  the  centre  outwards,  and  put  under 
ght  pressure  to  dry. 


■ - ♦ - 

Pew  Books. 


La  Photo-Sculpture  Pour  Tous.”  By  T.  Tranchant.  Paris: 

Charles  Mendel.  Price  60c. 

In  this  manual  of  32  pages  the  author  has  described  the  methods 
preparing  reliefs,  medallions,  etc.,  by  photographic  methods, 
nong  these  are  (1)  the  “  carbon  ”  method  of  producing  a  relief  by 
ishing  out  the  soluble  gelatine  from  a  bichromated  film  after 
posure  to  light,  and  (2)  the  swelled  gelatine  process.  The  details 
preparing  reversed  negatives,  of  obtaining  gelatine  reliefs  of 
9  requisite  depth,  and  of  preparing  casts  from  these  latter  are 
oarly  explained  by  the  author,  who  writes  the  results  of  his  own 
lgthy  practical  experience  on  these  processes. 

Making  Lantern  Slides. — A  second  edition  of  Herr  Paul  Han¬ 
d’s  “  Herstellung  von  Diapositiven  ”  has  just  been  issued  from 
1}  press  of  Gustav  iSchmidt,  Berlin.  It  forms  volume  20  of  the 
11-known  library  series  of  photographic  text-books,  and  in  the  ne  w 
< ition  the  author  has  given  directions  for  the  making  of  colour 
bnsparencies  on  screen-plates  and  by  the  three-colour  separate 
jjthods  such  as  the  Sanger- Shepherd.  Additional  formulae  are  also 
gen  for  the  making  of  warm-toned  slides,  whilst  as  regards 
t>  staple  portion  of  the  volume,  the  bromide  and  chloro-bromide  pro¬ 
ves,  albumen,  carbon,  and  collodion-emulsion,  and  wet  collodion 
i  thods  are,  as  before,  the  subjects  of  clearly  written  chapters. 


Deio  Materials,  $c. 


1  >moil  and  Oil-Ozobrome  Materials.  Supplied  by  Ozobrome,  Ltd., 
122,  Allcroft  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W 

riobrome.  Ltd.,  of  122,  Allcroft  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W., 
a  now  issuing  a  special  form  of  transfer  paper  for  the  production 
0  °il  prints  by  the  oil-ozobrome  process,  and  also  they  are  issuing 
1  h  special  ozobrome  “  pigmenting  ”  compound  in  the  very  con- 
v  ient  “tabloid”  form  prepared  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Well- 
ie  and  Co.  The  “  tabloids”  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
brome  pigmenting  solution,  and  they  are  equally  suitable  for  the 
brome,  bromoil  or  oil-ozobrome  processes.  The  bleaching  solution 
I(  either  of  the  oil  processes  is  made  by  dissolving  one  of  the  “  tab- 
h's”  in  one  ounce  of  water  and  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  1 
P  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  For  bromoil,  the  bromide  print  is 
sijply  bleached  in  this  solution  and  then  fixed,  without  washing,  in 
a  ^  per  cent,  hypo-bath  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The 
sl|'ial  acid  bath  ordinarily  used  is  dispensed  with  and  the  prepara- 
h.  process  is  thus  shortened,  the  final  result  being  a  faint  brown 
ir  ead  of  a  green  image.  It  is  stated  that  after  3  to  5  minutes’ 
w  bing  pigmenting  can  be  proceeded  with,  while  as  an  alternative 
M  print  may  be  dried  again  and  brought  into  condition  for  pig- 

111  ting  by  about  20  minutes’  soaking  in  water.  We  tried  both  ways 
°riorking  and  obtained  excellent  results  in  both  cases.  The  dried 
P1 * 111  t,  however,  showed  by  far  the  greater  contrast,  and  we  should 
b<  nclined  to  recommend  drying  when  a  flat  result  is  to  be  avoided, 
or  the  oil-ozobrome  process  the  bromide  print  is  soaked  in  5  per 
•  salt  solution,  while  the  special  transfer  paper  is  soaked  in  the 
*  ching  bath.  After  a  suitable  time  of  immersion  the  two  are 


squeegeed  in  contact  and  left  until  the  bromide  image  is  bleached, 
they  are  then  separated,  and  the  transfer  image  is  washed,  dried, 
and  then  resoaked  and  pigmented,  while  the  bleached  bromide  image 
is  either  washed  and  redeveloped,  or  at  once  fixed,  washed,  dried, 
lesoaked,  and  pigmented  as  a  bromoil  print.  Our  test  here  gave 
an  excellent  bromoil  print,  while  the  oil-ozobrome  was  very  pro¬ 
mising.  It,  however,  failed  to  pigment  in  the  light  half-tones,  and 
possibly  a  better  result  would  have  been  obtained  if  a  little  pressure 
had  been  applied  to  the  squeegeed  papers.  Nothing,  however,  is 
said  about  this  in  the  instructions.  The  loss  of  detail  in  the  lights 
has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  with  the  oil-ozobrome  process, 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  cause  of  this  trouble  were 
specifically  dealt  with  in  the  instructions.  The  new  tabloid  pre¬ 
paration  is  highly  convenient  and  very  effective  for  the  bromoil 
piocess,  and  its  introduction  should  be  greatly  appreciated.  One 
statement  on  the  first  page  of  the  instruction  booklet  we  fail  to 
undei stand  altogether.  It  is  stated  that  “none  of  the  published 
formulae  for  bromoil  will  work  with  this  process.”  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some  of  them  work  excellently 
with  bromoil,  and  also  very  effectively  with  oil-ozobrome,  or 
ozo-oil,  as  it  has  also  been  called.  Possibly,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  say  that  none  of  the  published  formulae  will  work  with  the 
ozobrome  pigmenting  solution  or  tabloids  as  now  prepared.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  fact  should  be  more  clearly 
stated,  otherwise  the  workers  who  keep  to  the  old  methods  will 
meet  with  considerable  trouble.  Certainly  the  introduction  of 
tabloid  “pigmenting”  compound  is  a  very  great  advantage,  and 
this  improvement  will  no  doubt  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  workers 
of  the  bromoil  process.  The  tabloids  certainly  give  quite  as  effective 
results  as  the  old  preparation,  while  their  convenience  is  far  greater. 
The  Barnet  “  Super  Speed  ”  Plate.  Made  by  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Park  Road,  Barnet,  Herts. 

In  the  new  Barnet  plate  which  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have 
just  placed  upon  the  market,  the  aim  has  been  at  the  combination  of. 
first,  great  general  speed,  and  second,  a  high  degree  of  colour-sensitive¬ 
ness.  Such  a  conjunction  of  properties  as  this  obviously  must  have 
the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  classes  of  photographers. 
In  studio  work  a  great  amount  of  advice  has  been  given  to  the 
photographer  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  instilling  into  him  the 
desirability  of  using  a  colour-sensitive  plate.  His  reply  has  usually 
been  that  when  employing  a  plate  of  the  orthochromatic  variety 
with  the  screen  which  is  usually  necessary  for  it,  the  exposure 
became  protracted  beyond  what  is  feasible  in  commercial  portraiture, 
or,  if  exposures  of  the  usual  time  be  given,  the  remedy  for  false 
tones  and  textures  proves  worse  than  the  disease.  Similarly,  the 
great  numbers  of  workers,  most  of  whose  photography  is  done  with 
a  hand  camera  have  reason  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  plate  which 
will  allow  them  to  give  even  slow  instantaneous  exposures  when 
using  a  fair  aperture  of  lens  and  a  compensating  light-filter.  There¬ 
fore,  in  offering  a  plate,  and  one  which  is  sold  at  the  “  popular  ” 
price  of  Is.  per  dozen  quarter-plates,  giving  both  very  high  speed 
and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  colour-sensitiveness,  Messrs.  Elliott 
are  assured  beforehand  of  the  interest  of  the  photographic  public. 

In  making  some  trials  of  the  new  introduction  we  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  exposures  made  within  a  few  yards  of  the  offices  of  “  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,”  and  under  atmospheric  conditions 
which  were  not  by  any  means  the  most  favourable.  In  a  light  which 
required  about  20  secs,  to  bring  the  paper  of  the  Wynne  meter 
to  the  standard  tint  we  proposed  to  ourselves  the  test-  of  an  exposure 
of  1-10  sec.  at  f/6  through  a  filter  which  we  had  found  by  previous 
use  might  be  taken  with  fair  accuracy  as  being  one  of  five  times.  If, 
under  these  conditions,  we  got  negatives  as  fully  exposed  as  are 
usually  obtained  when  giving,  say,  1-25  to  1-50  of  a  sec.  at  f  6  with¬ 
out  a  screen,  we  should  be  justified  in  describing  the  combination 
as  one  capable  of  the  very  widest  use  in  hand-camera  and  studio 
photography.  The  negatives  made  in  this  way.  which  lie  before  us, 
show-  all  the  detail  and  other  characteristics  of  a.  fully  exposed  plate, 
in  addition  to  which  the  orthochromatic  qualities  of  the  emulsion  are 
evidenced  by  the  good  rendering  of  foliage  and  that  of  a  blue  sky 
with  clouds'.  While  experts  in  sensitometry  are  still  at  variance 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  speed  of  a  colour-sensitive  emulsion,  we 
may  be  content  with  such  a  practical  test  as  this,  which  will  1  e 
suffioient  to  tell  the  photographer  the  capabilities  of  the  plate  as 
regards  brief  exposures  through  a  filter.  Although  we  gave  1-1 J 
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sec.  we  should  say  that  a  considerably  shorter  exposure  would  have 
been  sufficient,  the  negatives  attaining  full  density  in  ten  minutes’ 
development,  despite  the  great  speed  of  the  emulsion.  We  found 
also  that  the  plates  fixed  with  considerable  speed,  and  as  regards  their 
range  of  gradation  and  cleanness  of  working  these  are  what  one 
would  expect  of  an  orthochromatic  emulsion  of  high  quality.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  new  plate  marks  a  notable  step 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  Barnet  plates,  and  we  are 
sure  that  among  those  practising  both  studio  and  outdoor  photography 
a  trial  will  show  that  in  the  Barnet  “(Super  Speed  ”  Messrs.  Elliott 
have  provided  them  with  an  important  new  power  in  all  branches  of 
photography.  We  would  add  that  (Messrs.  Elliott  are  offering  to 
send  samples  of  the  plate  at  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  half-plate,  Is.  quarter- 
plate. 

Paget  Prize  Phosphate  Lantern  Plates.  Made  bv  The  Paget  Prize 
Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Watford,  Herts. 

Since  reviewing  recently  the  new  phosphate  paper  manufactured 
by  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  'Co.,  we  have  received  a  small  supply  of 
lantern  plates  coated  with  the  phosphate  emulsion  and  placed  on 
the  market  for  the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  transparencies  by 
precisely  the  same  process  as  that  employed  with  the  phosphate 
paper.  These  phosphate  plates  thus  allow  the  lantern-slide  maker 
to  produce  a  series  of  tones  on  transparencies  bv  contact  which  are 
something  quite  distinct  from  those  ordinarily  obtained  on  gelatino- 
bromide  and  chloride  plates.  With  the  exception  that  the  Paget 
Company  advises  the  use  of  a  somewhat  stronger  developer  than 
that  for  the  paper,  namely,  one  made  by  diluting  the  stock  solution 
with  nine  parts  instead  of  with  nineteen  parts  of  water,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  paper.  In  making  some 
slides  we  found  that,  as  with  the  paper,  an  increase  in  the  exposure 
(which,  we  would  interpose,  is  best  given  to  daylight) 
gave  us  both  warmer  tone  and  softer  character,  so  that  the  hard¬ 
ness  or  softness  of  a  negative  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  remedied 
in  the  transparency  made  on  the  phosphate  plate.  The  plates  them¬ 
selves  are  almost  transparent,  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  lantern  plate  and  resembling  more  nearly 
a  collodion  emulsion  plate.  The  most  convenient  method,  perhaps, 
of  developing  is  to  use  a  dish  with  a  glass  bottom  held  over  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  The  image  is  then  seen  to  increase  gradually  in 
strength,  and  development  can  be  most  readily  stopped  at  the  right 
point  simply  by  pouring  off  the  solution  and  flooding  the  plate  with 
water  for  an  instant  before  putting  it  into  the  fixing  bath.  The 
opalescent  appearance  of  the  plates  here  disappears  completely,  it 
being  just  as  easy  to  tell  when  the  phosphate  plate  has  been  fixed  as 
in  the  case  of  the  semi-opaque  bromide  or  chloride  emulsion.  The 
great  transparency,  however,  of  the  phosphate  plate  is  a  point  which 
the  beginner  in  lantern-slide  making  will  appreciate,  as  it  renders 
the  precise  depth  to  which  to  take  the  plate  in  the  developer  more 
easy  of  judgment.  For  contact  work,  and  particularly  for  obtaining 
a  series  of  different  tones  with  the  greatest  ease  without  altering  the 
composition  of  the  developer,  the  new  plates  certainly  occupy  a  field 
of  their  own.  The  results  show  great  transparency  in  the  shadows, 
more  nearly  akin  to  a  stain  than  to  a  granular  silver  deposit.  They 
are  marketed  by  the  Paget  Company  at  the  customary  price  for 
transparency  plates,  namely,  Is.  per  dozen,  3,1  by  3i;  size. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  first  notice  of  Paget  Phosphate  paper, 
the  following  additional  directions  giving  the  revised  formula  for  a 
developer  for  red  tones  and  greater  contrast  have  been  published. 
The  best  and  simplest  light  for  developing  is  an  ordinary  candle. 
This  light  ds  sufficiently  yellow  not  to  do  any  harm  even  when  the 
dish  is  held  quite  close  to  it. 

For  exposing,  a  white  light  is  necessary ;  daylight,  magnesium 
wire,  and  incandescent  gas  are  all  good,  ordinary  flat  flame  gas, 
lamps  or  candles  are  too  yellow,  electric  light  varies  with  the  strength 
of  current — when  full  current  is  on  so  that  the  light  is  white  it  is 
all  right. 

When  we  say  that  the  tone  depends  on  the  exposure  and  not  on  the 
developer,  this,  of  course,  means  so  long  as  the  same  developer  is 
used. 

The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  developer  gives  much  redder 
tones  when  full  exposures  are  given.  It  also  gives  greater  con¬ 


trast. 

Tartaric  acid  .  |  oz. 

Water  to  make  . . ....  20  ozs. 
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For  use  with  ordinary  negatives,  take  one  part  of  above  solutim 
one  part  of  the  metol  stock  solution,  and  18  parts  of  water.  (F< 
weak  negatives  reduce  the  water,  even  down  to  only  eight  part* 
We  do  not  recommend  the  addition  of  the  tartaric  acid  for  <•<, 
tones,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  fog  with  short  exposures. 

If,  owing  to  under-exposure,  forced  development  or  the  use  ! 
too  strong  light  in  developing,  the  whites  of  a  print  should  be  slight 
fogged,  the  print  may  be  cleaned  by  the  reducing  solution,  dibit* 
with  three  to  isix  times  its  bulk  of  water,  applied  only  as  long 
necessary  and  quickly  washed  off. 

Phosphate  prints  may  be  toned  if  desired,  after  fixing  and  washinl 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  combined  toning  baths.  In  this  way  a  furthj 
variety  of  colour  is  available. 

“  Victoria”  and  “  Grosvenor  ”  Art  Mounts  and  Mountj: 
Papers. — Under  these  names  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88  and  fj 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  have  just  issued  two  further  series  | 
mounting  materials  supplementing  their  excellent  “  Ruskin  ”  moui| 
and  “  Ensign  ”  art  papers  which  we  reviewed  some  time  ago.  Tj 
former,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  art  mounts,  each  with  a  centij 
pasted-on  tint  of  colour  harmonising  with  the  outside  border,  and  a 
with  prints  of  various  tones,  whilst  the  “  Ensign  ”  art  hoards,  v;hi| 
are  the  materials  forming  the  “  Ruskin  ”  mounts,  are  supplied  in 
series  of  eighteen  different  tints  and  textures,  all  of  them  free  in 
pronounced  colour,  and  therefore  serving  admirably  for  photograph 
purposes.  In  the  “Victoria4’  Royal  Art  boards  they  have  issued 
further  series  of  mounting  papers  in  sheets  20  by  25  inches  at  a  son 
what  lower  price,  namely,  18s.  per  gross  (thin)  and  30s.  per  gr 
(thick).  The  series  includes  a  very  nice  variety  of  colours,  includij 
a  stone  or  buff,  Nos.  62  and  72  (thin  and  thick  respectively),  a  lid 
brown,  Nos.  64  and  74,  a  dark  brownish-grey,  Nos.  67  and  77,  and 
slate-grev.  Nos.  68  and  78.  Though  not  possessing  quite  the  dial 
of  surface  of  the  “  Ensign  ”  art  boards,  the  “  Victoria”  series,  nevj 
theless,  provides  for  the  very  tasteful  mounting  of  prints  both  bid 
and  sepia.  The  “  Grosvenor  ”  mounts  are  selected  from  both 
“  Ensign  ”  and  “  Victoria  ”  boards,  and  are  put  up  in  packets,  e; j 
selling  at  6d.,  and  containing  either  13  pieces,  8  by  6 ;  9,  10  by 
or  6,  12  by  10.  These  boards  represent  a  very  convenient  formj: 
which  to  buy  plain  mounts  for  prints,  and  should  be  apprecial 
by  the  many  who  prefer  an  uncommercial  looking  mount  or  goi 
for  multiple  mounting  in  a  small  way. 


Printing  for  Professional  Photographers. — A  booklet,  speci  f 
issued  to  help  the  photographer  in  securing  winter  and  Christ 
trade,  has  just  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  A 
St.  George’s  Press,  Brentford,  W.,  of  whose  previous  designs! 
booklet  and  similar  literature  we  have  had  occasion  to  write  apjj- 
ciatively  in  the  past.  The  present  issue  is  a  daintily  printed  id- 
page  leaflet,  enclosed  in  a  cover  of  linen-surface  paper,  very  mp 
embossed,  and  tied  with  ribbon,  and  providing  a  space  for  a  pi  r 
graph  about  2in.  by  2|in.  This  may  be  an  actual  photographic  ,  jt 
or  a  half-tone  reproduction,  according  to  the  photographer’s  de  ■ 
The  text  of  the  booklet  bears  the  title,  “  Friend  to  Friend,”  ai  u 


a  few  appropriate  words  makes  a  recommendation  as  to  the  suital  y 
of  a  photograph  as  a  Christmas  or  other  gift.  The  wording  ina  P 
varied  somewhat  to  meet  particular  photographers’  requirem*  - 
The  booklet,  which-  is  issued  at  a  moderate  price  by  Messrs.  Pert, 
is  supplied  by  them  only  to  one  firm  in  a  given  district. 

Messrs.  Pearce  also  send  us  a  specimen  book  of  the  St.  Gep 
series  of  private  Christmas  card  mounts,  representing  a  very  cl  p 
variety  of  mounts  on  linen,  surface  and  other  papers,  most  of  t|U 
folders,  providing  a  space  for  an  oval,  panel,  or  square  print.  An  jig 
them  are  also  a  series  of  very  daintily  produced  calendars,  ajm 
with  space  for  the  reception  of  an  oval,  circle,  or  rectangular  p  h 
There  is  nothing  loud  or  garish  about  the  colours,  lettering, 
ornament,  and  not  a  single  card  in  the  series  would  be  considerec 
of  place  in  the  show-case  of  a  photographer  who  prided  himself  oj  p 
tasteful  work.  Particulars  of  prices  of  the  cards  and  of  the  i- 
extra  charge  for  alterations  in  the  wording  are  obtainable  oil  a 
rat, inn,  t,n  Messrs.  Pearce,  at  St.  George’s  Press,  Brentford. 


Hove  Town  Council  have  approved  plans  submitted  on 
Miss  Leeney  for  a  photographic  studio  at  158,  Church  Road. 


beha 
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CATALOGUES  and  trade  notices 

;ses.  Sinclair’s  Catalogue.- — The  new  list  of  photographic 
ites  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  A.  'Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54, 
arket,  London,  S.W.,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  sent  post 
n  receipt-  of  6d.  in  stamps.  This  is  a  small  sum  for  a  cloth- 
list,  which  is  not  only  a  compilation  of  prices  and  descriptions, 
Iso  represents  the  personal  recommendations  in  the  way  of 
itus  and  materials  of  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  which  -is  something 
a  good  deal  more  than  6d.  The  first  few  pages  of  the  list 
ie  the  special  designs  in  cameras  and  accessories  obtainable  only 
Messrs.  Sinclair,  following  which  the  remainder  of  the  list  is 
ed  alphabetically.  Messrs.  Sinclair’s  business  has  proved  so 
sful  in  adopting  the  method  of  supplying  -only  the  best,  that 
of  our  readers,  and  particularly  those  in  foreign  countries,  will 
to  their  advantage  to  possess  -themselves  of  this  latest  cata- 
which  is  issued,  we  would  remark,  without  the  articles  on 
raphic  topics  which  accompanied  the  previous  issue.  These 
ire  now  published  separately,  under  the  name  of  the  “Sinclair 
ook  of  Photography,”  and  represent  the  candid  advice  of  a 
>f  practical  workers  on  current  photographic  processes.  The 
r  book  is  obtainable,  price  Is.  post  free,  with  or  without  the 
catalogue. 

sains  at  'Sloane  Square. — A  bargain  list  of  second-hand 
tus,  just  issued  by  the  'Sloane  Square  branch  of  the  City  Sale 
cchange,  26  and  28,  King’s  Road,  London,  W.,  reaches  our 
and  contains,  we  find,  a  special  closely  printed  four-page 
Jl  re-nt,  devoted  to  studio  and  field  cameras  and  other  professional 
aphic  accessories,  in  the  supply  of  which,  new  and  second- 
he  Sloane  Square  branch  of  the  City  Sale  have  made  a  special 
ce  their  establishment.  The  list  also  contains  particulars  of 
number  of  hand  cameras,  lenses, -and  other  apparatus,  and 
nt which  those  about  to  -purchase  may  be  advised  to  get,  with 
vi  out  a  view  of  paying  a  personal  visit  to  the  firm.  The  list, 
Is  the  general  catalogue  of  the  City  -Sale,  is  sent  free  on  address- 
a  rstcard  to  26  and  28,  King’s  Road. 

iniatograph  Apparatus. — The  season’s  list  of  bioscopes, 
ei ;,  and  lantern  apparatus  has  just  been  issued  by  the  well- 
wifirm  of  R.  R.  Beard,  10,  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent  Road, 
dc  S.E.,  and  contains  a  description  of  the  latest  patterns  of 
ar  as  in  lanterns  and  carriers,  and  the  jets,  arc-lamps,  and  the 
•  ei  lly  used  Beard  oxygen  regulator.  Mr.  Beard’s  long  connec- 
v  h  the  lantern  trade  as  an  actual  manufacturer  entitles  him 
>e  imed  as  a  leading  maker  of  apparatus,  and  the  present  list 
■  s  lat  his  models  are  kept  quite  up-to-date. 

S  ool  of  Photography. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the  syllabus  of 
sefln.  art  and  -photography,  held  at  the  Studio,  Compton  Road, 
do  by  IMrs.  Mather,  Miss  Woolnoth,  and  J.  Mather,  M.A.  In 
d  to  classes  in  portrait  painting,  sketching  from  nature,  etc., 
ci'iculum  includes  instruction  in  portraiture  in  the  studio, 
)uc  ig,  developing,  enlarging,  and  mounting,  working-up  in  black 
w  <e  and  colours,  and  miniature  painting.  The  fees  and  other 
Cl  rs  are  given  in  the  syllabus. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


METINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


ney 
ed  S 
Iswo 
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Saturday,  September  11. 

totographic  Society.  Outing  to  Battlesbridge. 
eoscopic  Society.  Outing  :  Kingston  to  Hampton  Court, 
i  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Sutton  Park. 

Monday,  September  13. 

on  Photographic  Society.  “First  Steps  in  Bromoil.”  H.  E.  Gorfin. 


Tuesday,  September  14. 

'A  holographic  Society.  “Outdoor  Portraiture  without  Retouching,” 
'  ‘house.  Council  Meeting. 

‘S  -  rk  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Club  Meeting. 


Thursday,  September  16. 


Photographic  Society.  Indoor  Meeting. 

.'v  Photographic  Society.  “ Mounting,  Framing,  and  Hanging 
iaPh  or  Exhibition 


Photo- 


Commercial  $  Cecjal  intelligence 


Legal  Notices. — The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Walter  Holmes 
and  Joseph  Geldard,  carrying  on  business  as  camera  bag  makers, 
etc.,  at  90  and  92,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds,  under  the  style  of 
Holmes  and  Geldard,  has  been  dissolved.  All  debts  due  to  and 
owing  by  the  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

An  application  will  be  made  at  Leeds  on  October  18  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  in  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Henry  Morton  Pearce,  lately  carrying 
on  business  under  the  style  of  Morton’s  Star  Photo.  Co.,  at  26  and 
28,  County  Arcade,  Leeds. 


Dews  and  Dotes. 


Electrophot  Enlargements. — Since  commenting  in  our  issue  of 
August  20  upon  the  business  methods  of  the  Electrophot  Company, 
of  Welsbach  House,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C.,  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  a  letter  from  the  company,  in  which  they  point  out 
the  misleading,  incorrect,  and  consequently  damaging  nature  of  our 
remarks.  Whilst  stating  this  they  gave  us  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  their  business  and  reporting  on  the  methods  adopted 
by  them  in  supplying  the  public  with  enlarged  portraits  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Of  this  opportunity  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  and  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  our  visit  proved  to  us  that  the  company 
carry  on  a  satisfactory  and  bona-fide  business.  So  many  fraudulent 
methods  being  practised  in  the  so-called  “  free-enlargement  ”  trade 
it  is  right  that  we  state  that  our  visit  of  investigation,  paid  at  a 
few  minutes’  notice,  showed  that  the  Electrophot  Company  is  not  to 
be  classed  with  firms  practising  the  various  forms  of  the  “  free- 
portrait-  ”  trick,  and  we  regret  that  we  should  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  attributing  a  character  of  this  kind  to  the  company.  We 
inspected  a  large  number  of  the  18  by  14  enlargements  which  the 
firm  is  at  present  offering  for  the  sum  of  Is.  3d.  They  represented 
a  very  creditable  standard  of  enlarged  portraits  of  this  size  made 
from  a  “copy”  negative.  We  were  allowed  to  inspect  their  files, 
and  found  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  portraits 
supplied,  and  saw  for  ourselves  that  expressions  of  satisfaction  were 
forthcoming  from  many  classes  of  purchasers.  We  also  inspected 
the  studios  and  workrooms  of  the  company,  and  saw  that  the 
technical  part  of  the  business  was  efficiently  carried  out  on  their 
own  premises  by  their  own  staff. 

'The  Cinematograph  Bill. — This  Bill  was  again  brought  up  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  September  1.  On  Clause  7,  “Application 
of  Act  to  special  premises,”  Mr.  Cooper  moved  an  amendment  to  Sub¬ 
section  2,  which  as  drafted  was  to  the  effect  that  where  premises  were 
used  only  occasionally  for  cinematograph  displays  and  on  not  more 
than  two  days  in  any  one  year,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  licence  if  the  occupier  gives  notice  to  the  County  Council  seven 
days  before  the  exhibition  and  complies  with  the  various  regula¬ 
tions.  The  alteration  suggested  was  that  premises  connecter!  with 
churches,  chapels,  mission  halls,  or  schools,  should  be  exempt  from 
licensing  under  similar  conditions  if  not  used  more  than  one  evening 
weekly  from  October  1  to  March  31.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  said  he  could  not-  accept  the  amendment.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  licensing  fee  of  £1  was  a  small  matter.  No 
representations  had  been  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  religious  bodies 
that  they  feared  the  drastic  regulations  of  the  County  Councils.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  London  County  Council  and  fourteen  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  had  made  most  urgent  representations  to 
the  Home  Department  on  account  of  the  danger  of  these  perform¬ 
ances.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  deny  that  when  a  cinematograph 
exhibition  was  properly  regulated  it  was  not-  a  dangerous  thing  in 
itself,  and  though  a  film  may  take  fire,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fire 
spreading.  But  there  is  no  existing  power  to  enforce  the  using  of 
an  iron  box.  It  was  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  dangei 
apart-  from  fire,  for  a  film  may  flare  up  and  cause  a  panic.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  insist  upon 
unreasonable  or  unnecessary  regulations.  Sir  Daniel  Goddard  urged 
that  the  number  of  casual  performances  might  be  increased  from  two 
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per  year.  He  had.  used  a  cinematograph  himself,  and  he  knew  what 
accidents  can  happen  from  it.  In  his  own  town  (Ipswich)  the  local 
authority  had  made  regulations  and  insisted  on  iron  boxes  being 
provided.  Therefore  he  did  not  understand  what  iMr.  Gladstone 
meant  by  saying  there  were  no  regulations.  He  (the  speaker)  knew 
a  place  where  a  children’s  part}"  was  given  once  a  month  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  was  a  common  form  of  entertainment  to  have  a 
cinematograph.  Under  the  Bill  these  could  no  longer  be  given. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh  said  that  the  Bill  began  at  the  wrong 
end  altogether,  because  it  was  not  the  building  which  should  be 
licensed  but  the  operator.  The  danger  did  not  come  from  the  build¬ 
ing  at  all,  but  from  incompetent  operators.  If  the  Home  'Secretary 
would  confer  with  the  cinematograph  firms  throughout  the  country, 
he  would  find  that  they  themselves,  for  their  own  protection  and  for 
the  advance  of  the  industry,  decided  to  hold  -  examinations  for 
operators  with  the  view  to  the  issue  of  certificates  to  those  persons 
who  were  found  to  be  competent.  The  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  reject  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  came  forward  to  be  examined, 
and  the  very  men  who  were  rejected  are  giving  demonstrations  in  the 
working  of  the  cinematograph  practically  every  night  in  the  year. 
He  (IMr.  MacVeagh)  thought  that  this  was  a  strong  point  as  showing 
that  the  danger  does  not  come  from  the  buildings,  but  from  incom¬ 
petent  operators.  He  knew  that  the  Home  Secretary  did  not  see  his 
way  to  make  arrangements  for  the  granting  of  such  certificates,  as 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  surely  with  the  large  staff  of 
factory  inspectors  in  connection  with  the  Department  it  would  be 
possible  to  devise  some  scheme  under  which  certificates  could  be 
given  to  operators  who  were  found  to  have  some  scientific  knowledge, 
and  to  exclude  men  who  have  no  scientific  training  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  work  in  which  they  engage.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  to  confer  with  the  law  officers  on  the  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone 
agreed  with  Sir  D.  Goddard  that  two  performances  in  a  year  was 
rather  small.  After  further  debate  the  iSub-section  was  amended  so 
as  to  make  the  number  of  unlicensed  performances  which  could  be 
given  in  a  year  six  instead  of  two.  On  Clause  11,  “iShort  title  and 
commencement,”  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  amendment 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  come  into  operation  on  January 
1  next  instead  of  August  1,  1909,  as  originally  proposed.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


Correspondence. 

V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  on 
above  subject  in  No.  2,574,  and,  as  a  professional  photographer  of 
some  fifteen  years’  experience,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  causes  why  the  majority  of  present-day 
negatives  are  wanting  in  “quality,”  “  pluck,”  “  correct  density,” 
and  “freedom  from  fog”  understood. 

Firstly,  I  have  found  a  great  tendency  at  the  present  time  to 
“  rush  ”  development,  also  I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  development  of 
the  day’s  exposures  takes  place  “after  hours”- — i.e.,  when  the 
studio  is  closed  for  sitters.  Now  if  the  operation  is  left  to  assistants 
to  perform  they  know  that  the  sooner  the  last  plate  leaves  the  wash 
the  sooner  they  are  free  ;  consequently  all  are  developed  side  by 
side,  as  many  as  can  be  packed  in  one  big  dish,  a  certain  quantity 
of  developer  poured  over,  an  occasional  rock,  then  taken  out  as  soon 
as  they  appear  dark  enough  and  fixed. 

The  evils  of  this  method  are  that  those  that  are  over-exposed, 
the  under-exposed  ones,  and  the  few — very  few — that  may  be 
correct  are  all  treated  exactly  alike.  The  developer  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
normal  one,  generally  very  active,  and  contains  little,  if  any, 
bromide.  The  consequence  is  that  every  batch  yields  a  crop  of 
indifferent  negatives,  most  of  which  are  flat  and  lifeless,  due  to 
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over-exposure;  or  else  hard  and  contrasty,  without  half  tone*,  dm 
being  under-exposed.  Recourse  has  then  to  be  taken  to  intensi 
ing,  reducing,  and  other  after-treatments  in  order  to  secure 
passable  print;  and,  by  the  way,  there  are  too  many  “passu 
results  ”  nowadays. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  each  plate  was  developed  carefully  bet 
negatives  would  be  the  rule.  I  suppose  it  would  be  confide 
absurd  to  suggest  that  all  plates  exposed  in  a  busy  studio  sho 
be  developed  separately,  so  I  suggest  an  idea  which  1  find  pr 
ticable.  The  changing-room  should  contain  three  negative  boxe 
one  for  plates  known  to  be  under-exposed,  for  instance,  child  .- 
jects  and  the  like,  which  necesitate  quick  exposures ;  one  for  tli 
judged  as  correct;  and  one  for  long  exposures  or  those  known  to 
over-exposed.  Then  when  developing-time  comes,  by  modifying 
developer  for  each  batch  I  feel  sure  better  results  would 
achieved. 

Another  reason  which  I  think  accounts  for  poor-quality  negat 
is  the  use  at  the  present  day  of  new  “fancy”  developers.  \ 
equally  fictitious  names.  They  are  advertised  as  economis 
labour  and  time  savers,  “  simply  dilute  with  water  and  ready  i 
immediate  use,”  “can  be  used  over  and  over  again” — in  sh 
“the  lazy  man’s  friend.”  Good  old  pyro  seems  to  be  gradu  y 
being  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  background,  and  ma  . 
in  days  to  come,  will  be  written  in  photographic  history  as  h 
of  the  fearful  concoctions  used  by  the  ancient  pioneers  of  ie 
■craft  (art  if  you  like),  with  its  disagreeable  habit  of  staining  oL 
fingers  and  an  occasional  negative  or  two.  Needless  to  say,  it  ijy 
far  the  best  developer  science  can  produce  for  the  development! 
photographic  dry  or  wet  plates,  and  as  for  its  staining  proclivitil 
well,  they  are  easily  avoided. 

Now  if  I  have  any  doubts  about  an  exposure  I  devjp 
jDurposely  to  get  a  stain,  for  I  find  a  yellow-stained  plate  alnio,  is 
good  as  intensifying.  It  may  take  a  few  minutes  longer  to  pit. 
but  the  odds  are  that  I  get  a  much  better  result  than  if  I  ir 
and  afterwards  intensify.  Thus  the  stain  minimises  labour.  }  e- 
over,  there  is  a  possibility  in  more  than  one  direction  of  rung 
that  plate  if  one  commences  to  doctor  it  up. 

Another  reason.  Our  grandfathers  used  to  get  very  fine  a- 
tives — aye,  negatives  that  will  compare  with  the  best  obt;  fi 
to-day  ;  negatives  that  will  print  in  any  known  process,  onejnd 
all  from  the  same  plate.  I  can  submit  negatives  taken  fort  ve 
years  ago  that  cannot  be  bettered  to-day  by  any  photographer  nd 
what  was  the  reason  of  their  success?  Their  secret  lies  in  the  rd 
fact  that  they  used  “slow  ”  plates,  and  to-day  the  tendency  ’or 
the  fastest  that  can  be  made. 

Consult  the  advertisements  in  the  “  B.J.”:  “'S.  and  So.’s  ]  es, 
the  fastest  in  the  world,  550  H.  and  D.,  reduces  exposure;)  a 
minimum.”  That  they  do,  but  the  trouble  I  have  exper  ted 
with  plates  of  phenomenal  rapidity  is  that  they  refuse  to  d  [lop 
up  into  bright,  crisp,  sparkling  negatives.  Unless  they  d  hat 
they  are  no  use  to  me.  I  exposed  six  absolutely  correc  by 
actinometer  in  the  studio  a  short  time  ago ;  afterwards  spe  -w0 
and  a  half  hours  tinkering  with  them  in  the  dark-room  in  o  '  to 
get  a  “  passable  result.”  Is  it  any  wonder,  I  ask,  that  prese  lay 
negatives  are  of  poor  quality? 

If  photographers  generally  would  begin  to  use  plates  abo  200 


H.  and  D.,  and  develop  them  with  a  recognised  pyro  and  s- 
ammonia  developer,  I  feel  sure  they  would  soon  find  a  d 
improvement  in  their  results,  with  a  smaller  percentage  c 
foggy  negatives. — Yours  truly,  Tub 

Crown  Studio,  Esplanade,  Scarborough. 
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Mr.  W.  Tulley,  photographer,  of  Glastonbury,  has  just  pu 
a  photographic  souvenir  of  the  Royal  visit  to  Glastonbury  on  J 
The  souvenir,  which  is  very  tastefully  designed,  contains  a  cc 
set  of  photographs  of  the  ceremonials.  An  excellent  frontisp 
made  by  a  photograph  of  the  Royal  group,  including  their  °)a 
Highnesses  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  B*  all<^ 
Wells,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  etc.  The  souvenir  is  rendered0111' 
plete  by  the  story  of  the  Abbey’s  history,  told  in  an  ink  dint- 
manner,  and  also  an  account  of  the  Royal  visit,  while  the  p 
are  included  of  those  local  gentlemen  who  took  an  active  pari 
proceedings. 


rafts 
i  the 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


**  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C .”  'Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

'**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

I.  Brookes,  Castle  Studio,  Northwich.  Photograph  of  Herbert  Broomfield, 
Secretary,  Football  Players  Union. 

.  A.  Moore.  21,  Sidwell  Street,  Exeter.  Photograph  of  the  Exeter  City  Asso 
ciation  Football  Team,  Season  1909-1010. 

>oda  Bisulphite.— I  am  afraid  my  query  re  diamidophenol  developer 
was  not  explicit.  I  wanted  the  formula  for  bisulphite  liquor,  as  I 
sent  to  chemists  for  same  and  they  could  not  supply.  Can  you  give 
the  formula. — M.  and  Son. 

As  stated  in  M.  Underberg’s  article,  2  grs.  of  soda  sulphite  cryst. 
dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  water,  and  with  addition  of 
5  drops  sulphuric  acid  is  equal  to  2  cos.  of  commercial  bisulphite 
solution  of  40  per  cent,  strength. , 

i.  Guilbert. — The  most  likely  cause  we  can  suggest,  supposing  that 
the  treatment  of  the  prints  in  the  acid  baths  has  been  properly  done, 
is  insufficient  sizing  of  the  paper  in  the  first  instance,  or  possibly 
the  use  of  a  paper  of  insufficient  purity. 

A.  B. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  83,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden, 

N.W. 

ipyright. — A  certain  shopkeeper  asked  a  photographer  to  photo¬ 
graph  several  views  and  make  post-cards  for  him  to  sell  in  his 
shops.  The  picture  side  of  the  card  has  shopkeeper’s  name  printed 

on  the  address  side  of  card,  the  photographer’s  name,  “ - -  series. 

After  some  time  the  shopkeeper  hears  of  another  photographer,  and 
for  certain  reasons  wrote  him  and  sent  him  one  each  of  these  post¬ 
cards,  asking  him  to  copy  them  and  make  post-cards,  of  course 
keeping  the  shopkeeper’s  name  on  the  front  of  card.  Of  course, 
neither  photographer  has  the  right  to  sell  them.  I  hey  belong 
entirely  to  the  shopkeeper.  Is  it  right  for  him  to-  copy  them ! 
Query. 

Certainly,  the  shopkeeper  having  paid  for  the  taking  of  the 
photographs  in  the  first  instance  can  have  them  copied  as  he  pleases 
and  by  whom  he  pleases. 

-  nishing  Bromides. — Is  there  any  method  whereby  a  bromide  print 
can  be  worked  up  by  separate  washes  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
olatinotype?  If  not,  what  is  the  recognised  professional  method  ! 

Magda. 

There  is  no  universally  “  recognised  professional  method.  Bio- 
nide  pictures  can  be  worked  up  in  the  same  manner  as  platinotypes 
ire,  whether  by  washes  of  colour  or  otherwise.  There  are  many 
lifferent  surfaces  of  bromide  papers,  and  some  may  requiie  a 
lifferent  method  of  working  than  others. 

•  i  Stereoscopic  Curiosity. — I  enclose  herewith  a  print  which  w  as 
opied  a  good  many  years  ago  from  an  illustrated  paper,  but 
pparently  the  original  was  an  engraving.  The  enclosed  P1  mf' 
ffien  looked  at  through  a  stereoscope  shows  strong  relief.  Cou  <. 
ou  oblige  me  by  saying  how  this  result  is  obtained  ?  J.  F. 
lUTHIE. 

The  relief  is  due  io  the  fact  that  the  print  is  a  stereoscopic 
lide.  The  inscription  states  that  it  was  “  iStereographed,  by  pei 
.fission,  from  the  ‘  Illustrated  London  News,’  ”  and  you  could  find 
pe  original  by  searching  the  files  for  the  period  of  the  Ciimean 
par.  It  may  be  a  reproduction  for  a  stereoscopic  photogiapli,  or 


it  may  have  been  drawn  stereoscopic-ally.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
a  very  clever  piece  of  work.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  grouping  we  should  say  that  it  owes  more  to  the  draughtsmen 
than  to  the  camera. 

Clouds  in  Lantern  Slides. — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  “print  in  ”  clouds  in  carbon  lantern  slides. 
— H.  Wingrave. 

The  printing  in  of  clouds  by  double  printing  in  carbon  lantern 
slides  As  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  The  simplest  and  the  best 
way  is  to  print  the  clouds  on  the  cover  glass.  Bv  this  method  very 
successful  pictures  may  be  secured  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

Ozotype,  etc. — I  intend  to  try  the  ozotype  process  as  described  in 
(Sir  W.  Abney’s  tenth  edition,  and  procured  the  necessary  chemicals 
for  making  the  sensitising  solution,  as  the  manganous  chloride  and 
sulphate  are  very  deliquescent,  especially  the  former,  I  find  it 
very  troublesome  to  weigh  a  part  without  spoiling  the  rest.  If  I 
dilute  each  salt  into  its  volume  of  distilled  or  boiled  water  (and 
then  measure  the  required  quantity),  will  it  decompose?  as  I  know 
not  their  stability  or  instability  in  diluted  state,  and  am  rather 
confused  how  to  proceed.  2.  Which  is  the  best  acid  fixing  bath  for 
bromide  papers  that  does  not  give  sulphur  fumes  and  that  may  be 
kept  in  stock  solution,  added  to  the  hypo  at  time  of  use?  3.  What 
material  shall  I  use  for  making  a  tank  to  try  development  of 
negatives  by  the  stand  method?  Will  zinc  do,  and  is  it  necessary 
to  be  coated  to  prevent  corrosion  of  the  metal? — Civis. 

We  think  each  salt  might  be  dissolved  separately  in  distilled 
water  in  quantity  and  the  solution  prepared  from  these  stock 
solutions.  We  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  process  is  patented 
and  the  property  of  Messrs.  Ozobrome,  Ltd.,  122.  Allcroft  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W.  2.  Potass  metabisulphite  is  the 
best  acidifying  agent.  Add,  say,  ^  oz.  to  a  bath  containing  4  ozs. 
of  hypo  per  20  ozs.  of  water.  3.  Zinc  rapidly  corrodes  in  an  alkaline 
developing  solution.  The  best  material  is  enamelled  steel. 

Half-Tone  Postcards. — Would  you  kindly  forward  me  the  following 
information?  I  wish  to  produce  a  good  enamel  on  half-tone  post¬ 
cards.  I  have  tried  by  floating  prints  on  gelatine  solution  and  then 
squeegeeing  on  glass,  but  have  great  trouble  in  them  sticking, 
though  I  never  had  trouble  with  ordinary  gaslight  paper  sticking. 
Is  there  any  machine  on  the  market  for  turning  out  quantities 
quickly?  Would  it  make  any  difference  if  a  hard  gelatine  was 
used? — Allendale  (Auckland,  N.Z.). 

By  half-tone  we  surmise  you  mean  i>rints  made  from  half-tone 
blocks  in  printers’  ink.  We  should  say  that  the  simplest  way 
would  be  to  coat  them  with  a  hard  gelatine,  allow  that  to  well 
set,  and  then  squeegee  the  prints  on  glass  that  has  previously 
been  soaped  or  rubbed  over  with  French  chalk.  There  is  no 
machine  for  doing  this  class  of  work. 

E.  Welchman. — The  specimen  you  send  is  done  by  lithographic  print¬ 
ing,  such  work  being  usually  obtainable  through  the  trade  from 
German  printing  houses.  We  should  say  any  litho  printer  could 
do  a  small  job  for  you,  but  it  would  probably  be  somewhat  costly. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Autotype  Company  supply  a  similar 
article  made  by  the  carbon  process. 

Enquirer.— (1)  From  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright.  2)  From 
most  ironmongers.  The  makers  are  Cementium  Patent  Company, 
Ltd.,  Tanner  Street,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  (5)  On  the  score  o:  con¬ 
venience  we  think  the  advantage  is  certainly  with  the  petro 
As  regards  light,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two. 
(4)  The  titles  are  not  written  on  the  negative,  but  are  applied  by 
the  method  given  on  page  791  of  the  “Almanac,”  and  frequently 
given  in  this  column. 

Rough  Proofs— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me.  through  the 
“Journal,”  if  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  rough  proofs  from 

toning? — Pyro.  . 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  method  by  which  rough  punts 
can  be  rendered  “  toning  proof  ”  without  impairing  their  appear¬ 
ance  before-  they  are  submitted  to  the  customer. 

Lens.— We  do  not  appraise  the  value  of  second-hand  apparatus. 
Your  best  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  value  of  what  you  have 
to  dispose  of  is  bv  consulting  our  advertisement  columns,  and  seeing 
what  the  dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus  quote  for  such  things 
as  you  wish  to  sell.  You  say  that  one  of  the  lenses  has  *  Dali- 
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meyer’s  name  on  it.”  If  you  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  its  genuine¬ 
ness,  and  send,  or  take,  it  to  Dallmeyer’s,  they  will  tell  you 
whether  it  is  their  make  or  not. 

Old  Lens. — Could  you  tell  me  through  the  “  B.  J.”  if  the  following 
lens  is  of  any  value,  and  what  kind  and  size  of  work  it  could  be 
used  for?  The  lens  is  marked  “  Lerebours  et  Segretan,  a  Paris.” 
It  is  about  12  in.  focus,  with  3  in.  diameter  lens.  Stops  in  front 
of  lens.  The  front  and  back  lenses  are  of  the  same  size,  but 
differ  in  “  composition.” — Lynn. 

From  the  description,  we  should  say  that  the  lens  is  a  portrait 
lens  of  early  construction.  From  the  fact  that  the  stops  are  fitted 
in  the  front,  we  judge  that  it  was  made  fifty,  or  perhaps  more, 
years  ago.  If  it  is  12  in.  back  focus,  it  is  what  was  called  a 
whole-plate  lens.  At  the  present  time  it  has  practically  no 
market  value ;  probably  not  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Still, 
it  may  be  a  useful  tool.  Better  try  it  by  taking  a  negative  or  two, 
and  see  what  it  will  do. 

H.  J.  G. — If  you  have  advertised,  or  publicly  stated,  that  your 
competitor  has  infringed  your  copyright,  while  from  what  you  say 
you  cannot  possibly  have  any  copyright  in  the  pictures,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  that  he  threatens  legal  proceedings.  The  best 
thing  we  can  advise  you  to  do  is  publicly  to  apologise  for  the 
wrong  you  have  done ;  that  will,  possibly,  save  legal  proceedings 
being  taken. 

Unscrewing  Lens. — Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  a  lens  out 
of  its  mount?  It  seems  to  be  screwed  in  so  tightly  that  it  defies 
all  my  strength  to  unscrew  it.  The  lens  is  about  two  inches 
in  diameter. — Fixed. 

Run  a  little  paraffin  oil  round  the  thread  of  the  screw  and 
let  it  rest  till  next  day.  It  will  then  generally  be  found  that 
the  lens  will  unscrew  easily.  If  it  does  not,  gently  tap  round 
the  outside  of  the  mount  evenly  all  round  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
That  treatment  seldom  fails. 

Renovating  Lens  Mount. — My  studio  lens  by  long  use  had  become 
in  a  very  shabby  condition.  To  improve  it,  as  I  thought,  I 
thoroughly  cleaned  it  with  emery-cloth.  I  got  the  metal  bright 
enough,  but  it  really  looks  worse  now  than  it  did  before;,  though 
the  brass  is  quite  bright,  but  shows  scratches.  How  can  I  mend 
matters. — A.  S.  Constantine. 

In  the  use  of  the  emery-cloth  you  have  removed  the  lacquer. 
The  only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  have  the  mount  relacquered 
by  .an  optician,  or  a  good  brass  finisher.  You  may,  however, 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  mount  in  the  following 
way: — Get  some  flour  emery-cloth,  the  finest  grade,  and  with  it 
work  out  the  scratches  already  made.  That  done,  get  some  fine 
emery-paper,  known  as  “blue  back,”  and  use  that  to  get  rid  of 
the  fine  scratches  left  by  the  flour  emery-cloth.  In  all  the  work 
the  polishing  medium  must  be  used  in  one  direction,  and  that 
only,  namely,  round  the  tubes.  When  a  fine  polish,  free  from 
all  traces  of  scratches,  has  been  obtained,  the  tubes  must  be 
lacquered.  At  most  of  the  shops  that  make  a  specialty  of  var¬ 
nishes  a  cold  lacquer  is  sold.  This  is  much  easier  for  a  novice  to 
use  than  the  ordinary,  which  requires  heat,  while  the  result  is 
nearly  as  good. 

Difficulty  in  Mounting  with  Gelatine. — .Can  you  enlighten  me  in 
the  following: — I  want  to  mount  some  large  (12  by  10)  prints 
specially  with  gelatine,  but  I  cannot  get  on  with  it.  My  difficulty 
is  that  when  I  have  coated  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  print 
the  gelatine  has  set  and  will  not  hold  to  the  mount.  I 
have  tried  with  three  of  the  most  expensive  sorts  in  the  market 
and  they  seem  to  all  behave  the  same,  so  that  it  cannot  be  any 
fault  with  the  gelatine.  I  have  used  the  solutions  both  thick  and 
thin,  but  that  seems  to  make  but  little  difference. — T.  J.  Bidgood. 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  gelatine.  It  has 
1>e>en  of  too  good  a  quality.  The  gelatine  best  for  the  purpose  is 
one  o£  low  quality  as  a  gelatine.  What  is  required  is  of  the  kind 
known  as  soup  gelatine,  or  such  as  Nelson’s  “  No.  2  soluble.” 
With  such  as  these  you  will  have  no  difficulty  with  a  moderately 
thin  solution  in  coating  the  back  of  12  by  10  pictures  before  any 
portion  gelatinises. 

Novice. — To  copy  a  photograph  the  same  size  as  the  original  with 
a  lens  of  nine  inches  focus,  the  camera  must  be  capable  of  exten¬ 


sion  to  eighteen  inches.  It  matters  not  what  size  the  original  may¬ 
be,  whether  quarter-plate,  cabinet,  or  whole-plate,  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  obtain.  To  copy  any  size  picture  the  same  size  as  the 
original  the  camera  extension  must  be  double  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  employed.  That  holds  good  in  all  cases.  For  convenience 
in  working  it  is  well  to  have  the  camera  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  is  actually  necessary. 

D.O.N.E. — As  the  canvasser  worked  on  commission  only,  with  no 
salary,  he  was  in  law  not  a  servant.  He  was  only  acting  as  your 
agent.  That  being  the  case  you  cannot  proceed  criminally  against 
him.  All  you  can  do  is  to  sue  him  in  the  county  court  for  any 
sums  that  may  be  due  from  him  to  you.  If  he  had  been  in  receipt 
of  a  salary  the  case  would  be  different. 

Cutting  Glass. — Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  cut  down  negatives, 
say  from  half-plate  to  quarters?  I  have  bought  two  or  three  of 
the  wheel  cutters  sold  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  I  succeed  all 
right,  but  more  often  than  not  I  break  the  negative.  They  seem 
to  lose  their  cutting  powers  after  they  have  been  used  two  or 
three  times.  Glazier’s  diamonds  are  so  very  expensive. — C.  R. 
Johnson. 

Some  of  these  wheel  cutters  are  usable  for  a  time,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  When  they  were  first  introduced,  now 
many  years  ago,  they  seemed  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  now, 
but  they  were  of  a  higher  price  than  at  present.  We  remember 
having  one  in  use  for  a  year  or  two  which  was  very  useful.  Nothing 
is  so  good  for  cutting  negatives  as  a  glazier’s  diamond. 

Gutta  Percha.- — The  thin  gutta  percha  in  sheets,  such  as  you  refer 
to,  may  be  had  at  most  shops  that  supply  indiarubber  goods.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  at  many  chemists’  shops,  as  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  keeping  bandages  in  a  moist  condition. 

Indiarubber  Solution. — Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  make  an 
indiarubber  solution,  such  as  you  mentioned  a  few  years  ago,  for 
producing  carbon  prints  on  Japanese  papers?  I  have  got  some 
rubber  (“bottle  rubber”),  cut  it  up  into  shreds,  and  put  it  into 
a  bottle  with  some  pure  benzol.  After  digesting  for  days  it  does 
not  dissolve.  It  merely  swells  up  like  gelatine  does  when  soaked  in 
cold  water.  Can  you  assist  me? — -Rubber. 

Some  kinds  of  rubber  behave  in  this  way.  What  you  had  better 
use  is  what  is  known  as  “masticated  rubber,”  or,  better  still,  buy 
a  tin  of  rubber  solution  and  thin  that  down  with  benzol.  This,  and 
the  masticated  rubber,  may  be  had  from  Hancock’s,  Gcswell  Road,. 
EC. 


Proposed  Visit  to  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  photographers  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  on  Saturday,  September  18,  onj 
payment  of  Is.  6d.,  which  includes  admission,  permission  to  photo¬ 
graph,  and  tea  in  the  Quadrant  Restaurant,  and  entrance  to  a  meet 
ing  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  evening  at  8  o’clock  under  the  presi 
dency  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  Arrangements  for  this  visi 
to  the  “Golden  West”  Exhibition  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Erne:- 
Human,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  Provincial  Photograph 
Association.  Application  for  tickets  should  be  made  on  or  befoi 
September  15. 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive i  subjee 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserte 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  \ 
the  text  p  >rtion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  have  issued  a  booklet  on  lantern 
ides  which  contains  the  results  of  some  important  investigations. 
v7e  reprint  part  of  the  booklet  (p.  726),  and  comment  on  the  subject 
i  an  article.  (P.  719.) 


An  interesting  article  on  “  The  Comparison  and  Measurement  of 
'ensity  and  Contrast,”  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Bryan,  F.R.S.,  describes  a 
pry  simple  form  of  photometer.  (P.  723.) 

The  Salon  is  very  fully  reviewed.  (P.  720.) 


We  describe  a  simple  method  of  estimating  the  proportions  of  en- 
rgements.  (P.  719.) 

We  point  out  some  advantages  of  film  negatives  for  the  sing '6 
I'ansfer  carbon  process.  (P.  717.) 


Some  precautions  advisable  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
fling  light  are  suggested.  (P.  718.) 

Under  “  Patent  News  ”  this  week  will  be  found  a  new  method  of 
aking  a  three-colour  screen-plate.  (P.  730.)  A  clockwork  deve- 
ping  table  is  also  described,  and  a  one-solution  sensitizer  for 
■ramie  work.  (P.  731.) 

In.  “Analecta  ”  a  new  method  of  obtaining  green  tones  on  bromide 
dnts  is  described.  (P.  732.) 


Another  case  of  photographic  canvassers  being  fined  for  failing  to 
ke  out  pedlars’  licences  is  reported.  (P.  734.) 


A  correspondent  suggests  smearing  untoned  proofs  with  celluloid 
irnish  to  prevent  any  subsequent  toning  being  effected.  (P.  735.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Films  for 

Carbon 

Workers. 


Given  a  good  average  negative  of  reason¬ 
able  strength  there  is  no  print  so  easily 
made  as  a  single  transfer  carbon  print, 
and  no  other  process  gives  anything  like  the  same  possi¬ 
bilities  of  securing  varied  results.  The  colour  may  be  any¬ 
thing  from  red  chalk,  through  an  infinite  range  of  warm 
and  cool  browns,  to  engraving  black.  The  surface,  as  rough 
or  as  smooth  as  any  other  printing  process  will  yield, 
and  the  colour  of  the  support,  white  or  tinted,  bring  still 
further  variations.  The  one  drawback  is  that  single  trans¬ 
fer  prints  are  reversed  laterally,  and  if  the  double  transfer 
process  is  employed  for  occasional  work  the  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  process  is  to  some  extent  lost.  Not  that 
double  transfer  is  in  itself  difficult.  At  the  same  time  the 
risk  of  failure  is  increased  with  each  additional  operation, 
and  blistering  is  more  apt  to  occur  on  the  temporary  sup¬ 
port  than  on  a  single  transfer  paper  of  ordinary  character. 
When  an  occasional  order  is  taken  for  carbons  we  would 
suggest  the  negatives  be  taken  on  a  film,  and  the  Kodoid 
plate  forms  a  very  handy  method  of  doing  this  without  the 
need  of  any  special  appliance  for  holding  the  film.  This 
plate  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  placing 
behind  it  an  old  negative  if  the  pressure  spring  be  at  all 
strong,  to  prevent  any  bulging  of  the  cardboard  and  film 
surface.  Negatives  on  films  may  be  printed  from  the  back, 
and  the  single  transfer  carbon  print  is  then  non-reversed, 
while  the  film  is  always  available  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
printing  processes. 

*  *  41- 


Show 

Room 

Specimens. 


A  remarkably  effective  method  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  specimens  in  the  show  room  is  to 


have  a  slightly  sloping  shelf  fixed  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  just  the  width  of  the  length  of  the 
mounts  in  use.  Along  the  front  edge  of  this  shelf  a  bead  of 
wood  is  firmly  attached,  both  bead  and  shelf  being  stained 
a  neutral  shade  of  brown.  Cut  to  fit  this  shelf  are  a 
number  of  sheets  of  stout  glass,  and  under  the  glass  the 
specimen  prints  are  laid.  Card  mounts  should  not  be 
used,  unless  the  prints  are  dry  mounted  or  merely  attached 
by  the  two  top  corners,  for  the  cockling  of  a  card  mount- 
will  prevent  the  glass  from  lying  flat-.  Of  course,  the  ideal 
thing  is  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  possibly  three  feet  long,  and 
with  polished  edges,  but  if  economy  must  be  studied  care¬ 
fully  selected  stout  window  glass  may  be  used,  the  sharp 
edges  being  taken  off  with  a  fine  flat  file,  used  wet.  The 
shelf  should  be  fixed  along  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  the 
window  or  windows,  so  that  the  specimens  may  be  in  a 
good  light,  for  the  idea  is  to  show  them  through  the  glass, 
which  protects  them  at  once  from  the  dust  and  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  handling.  The  expense  of  frames  is 
avoided  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  change  a  dozen  speci- 
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mens  displayed  in  this  way,  the  time  taken  being  less  than 
that  required  to  remove  one  print  from  a  bradded-up  frame 
and  substitute  a  fresh  one. 

*  *  * 

Exposure  in  During  the  next  few  weeks  the  profes- 
Early  sional  worker  will  have  to  face  two 

Autumn.  changed  conditions  which  have  an  ad¬ 

verse  effect  on  his  work.  The  light  is  failing — failing 
rapidly  too,  and  under-exposure  will  frequently  be  found 
on  development  unless  this  changing  character  of  the  light 
is  borne  in  mind.  Not  only  does  the  declining  altitude  of 
the  sun  make  the  light  actually  weaker,  but  the  autumn 
mists,  particularly  in  the  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
filter  out  a  good  deal  of  the  actinic  rays,  and  so  render  the 
light  less  strong  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  a  visual 
inspection.  Few  professionals  ever  think  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  light  in  the  studio  occasionally,  yet  an 
actinometer  is  so  inexpensive  an  instrument  and  the  test 
so  easily  and  quickly  made  that  there  is  really  no  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  so  obvious  a  precaution.  As  a  rule 
most  of  the  studio  work  is  done  with  one  stop  and  with 
plates  of  the  same  brand  and  rapidity,  and  if  the  strength 
of  the  light  is  taken  at,  say,  10  o’clock,  12. 01  and  3.0  on  two 
or  three  days  each  week  a  ready  method  of  checking  expo¬ 
sures  is  at  hand  without  any  calculation,  for  the  camera 
exposures  will  be  proportional  to  the  meter-times.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  studio  worker  who  is  making 
sixty  or  eighty  exposures  per  day  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  light  variation,  especially  if  the  plates  are  being 
developed  by  an  assistant  immediately  after  exposure,  that 
the  actinometer  is  almost  superfluous,  but  the  operator 
whose  connection  is  less  extensive,  and  who,  perhaps,  has 
three  or  four  sitters  a  day,  as  is  the  case  in  many  small 
businesses,  would  find  the  meter  a  great  help  in  light  of 
a  fluctuating  character. 

*  *  * 

Temperature  The  other  condition  to  which  we  alluded 
anc*  in  the  previous  paragraph  as  now 

De  p  ’  rapidly  changing  is  the  temperature.  In 

cold  weather  development  is  always  much  slower.  All 
experienced  workers  know  that  during  the  dog  days  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  add  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
developer  to  prevent  chemical  fog,  and  do  add  it,  though 
under  temperate  conditions  they  may  prefer  to  omit  it. 
Just  as  heat  accelerates  development  cold  retards  it,  and 
with  the  approach  of  colder  weather  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  increased  and  harshness  must  be  guarded 
against.  Much  depends  on  the  water  supply,  however. 
If  the  supply  in  the  dark  room  comes  direct  from  the 
mains  it  will  generally  be  found  that  well  into  the  autumn 
the  water  temperature  will  be  high  in  comparison  to  the 
air  temperature.  Sea  bathers  know  that  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  is  higher  relatively  to  that  of  the  air  in  late 
autumn  than  in  early  summer.  If,  however,  water  is 
stored  in  a  cistern  in  the  roof  or  other  somewhat  exposed 
position  the  temperature  will  not  be  so  equable.  Again, 
where  the  water  supply  does  not  come  from  large  reservoirs 
and  through  great  lengths  of  water  mains,  greater  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  temperature  will  exist,  and  some  spring  sup¬ 
plies  are  very  cold  even  m  summer  weather.  As  no 
general  rule  is  possible  we  can  only  suggest  that  each 
worker  should  look  into  the  matter  for  himself,  for  it  is 
by  attention  to  these  variables  that  working  conditions 
can  be  standardised  and  the  failures  or  defective  results 
lessened  in  number. 


Halley’s 

Comet. 


The  reappearance  of  this  historic  comet 
has  been  announced  by  Prof.  Wolf,  of 
Heidelberg,  and  his  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  some  photographs  made  at  Greenwich  a 


few  days  previously.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months 
it  will  be  visible  to  the  camera  alone,  and  not  till  the  end 
of  January  next  will  it  be  observable  in  small-size  tele¬ 
scopes,  while  the  unaided  vision  will  not  be  able  to  see  very 
much  of  it  until  April,  1910.  Indeed,  photography  has 
succeeded  in  detecting  its  approach  about  seven  months 
before  it  will  be  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  average  person, 
which  fact  is  a  somewhat  startling  example  of  the  enormous 
value  that  photography  is  to  the  astronomer.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Halley’s  comet  is  of  special  interest  to  English¬ 
men,  as  it  is  the  one  that  appeared  just  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  was  taken  as  a  good  omen  by  the  invaders, 
while  it  terrified  the  English,  and  in  record  of  this  fact 
it  was  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Photographers, 
however,  need  not  expect  their  photographs  to  resemble 
the  tapestry  version,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this 
owed  a  good  deal  to  the  imagination,  it  seems  that  the  i 
brilliance  of  the  comet  has  decreased  considerably  since 
those  early  davs. 


More  Spirit  From  a  letter  published  in  “Light”  we 
Photography,  learn  that  a  Mr.  Wyllie,  who  appears! 
to  be  a  producer  of  psychic  photographs,  is  on  his  way  to 
this  country,  if  he  has  not  already  arrived,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  sittings.  The  writer  of  the  letter  suggests  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  leading  societies  that  at  least  one  society 
in  each  district  should  form  a  sub-committee  to  arrange 
sittings,  including  test  sittings  “  conducted  by  persons: 
of  ability  and  repute — and  especially  by  well-knownJ 
spiritualists.”  It  is  suggested  that  “this  would  be  much 
better  than  for  self-appointed  and  irresponsible  individual 
and  amateur  photographers,  who  know  six  or  sixty  way: 
of  producing  sham  spirit  photographs,  but  no  single  way 
of  producing  a  genuine  one,  from  harassing  our  invitee 
visitor  with  their  insulting  absurdities.”  We  presume  tha 
spiritualistic  societies,  and  not  photographic  ones,  ar 
referred  to  in  this  letter,  as  the  latter  would  hardly  b 
likely  to  respond  to  such  a  courteous  invitation.  We  not 
that  if  no  “  extras  ”  appear  on  Mr.  Wyllie’s  plates  he  i 
to  be  held  blameless,  while  if  they  do  appear  the  extraj 
are  guaranteed  to  be  genuine.  It  appears  that  the  firs' 
sittings  are  to  be  held  at  Rothesay,  and  at  thes 
amateur  photographers  who  wish  to  photograph  the  sitter 
while  Mr.  Wyllie  is  doing  his  work  are  to  be  exclude-  i 
Why,  is  not  very  clear,  because  it  would  seem  that  tv. ) 
or  more  photographs  made  simultaneously  by  differe 
people  would  afford  good  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuin  I 
ness  of  the  extras  in  question.  Past  experience,  howeve 
shows  that  genuine  psychic  “  extras  ”  never  do  appear 
the  presence  of  photographers  who  do  not  happen  to 
believers  in  spiritualism.  “  Reputable  photographers 
will  be  allowed  to  assist,  but  “gentlemen  who  are  domj 
nated  with  a  fixed  idea  of  fraud”  will  not.  This  will,  v 
fear,  exclude  many  “  reputable  ”  photographers  who  had 
“  assisted  ”  at  similar  demonstrations  before. 


The  R  P.S. 
Exhibition. 


This  exhibition  opens  to  the  pub! 
next  Thursday,  at  the  New  Galled 
Regent  Street,  and  will  remain  open  till  October  q 
A  certain  amount  of  special  interest  attaches  to  t 
Pictorial  Section  this  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  t 
selecting  committee  is  almost  a  new  one,  including  t 
only  of  the  last  year’s  members.  Whether  the  chan 
will  be  in  any  way  reflected  in  the  pictures  on  the  wa ; 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  private  view  takes  place  ‘ 
Wednesday  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  will  be  follow! 
in  the  evening  by  the  annual  soiree.  The  list  of  lantei 
lectures  to  be  given  in  the  evenings  upon  which  the  ex 
bition  is  open  appeared  in  our  issue  of  August  20. 
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advances  in  the  making  of  WARM-TONED 

LANTERN-SLIDES. 

Che  article  by  Messrs.  Wratten  which  we  publish  in 
his  issue  not  only  gives  very  full  and  complete  details 
)f  the  various  methods  of  utilising  Wratten  lantern  plates 
or  making  warm-tonecl  slides,  but  also  adds  very  consider¬ 
ably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  that 
mvern  the  production  of  warm  tones.  Hitherto  the  cause 
)f  the  tones  given  by  modifying  exposure  and  development 
las  been  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  Various  theories 
mve  been  propounded,  but  very  little  experimental  work 
las  been  devoted  to  investigating  the  matter,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  results  have  sometimes  been  looked  upon 
is  of  doubtful  permanency.  As  it  has  now  been  demon¬ 
itrated  that  the  images  consist  practically  of  silver  only, 
md  that  the  colour  does  not  depend  upon  the.  residual 
■alts  of  silver  left  in  the  film,  these  doubts  are  dissipated. 

[t  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  tests  described 
’efer  only  to  the  Wratten  plates,  which  are  bromide  plates, 
md  that  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  bromide  emul¬ 
sions  need  not  necessarily  be  exactly  the  same  in  the>  case 
)f  chloride  plates.  Further  experimental  work  on  similar 
ines  with  the  latter  plates  would  be  very  desirable  in  the 
nterests  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Up  to  the  present,  many  workers  have  shirked  the 
levelopment  method  of  producing  warm  tones  because  they 
ound  the  final  result  to  be  one  of  considerable  uncer- 
ainty.  The  ultimate  colour  was  often  either  warmer  or 
: older  than  desired,  and  the  conditions  governing  the.  exact 
one  were  too  vaguely  understood  to  enable  one  to  hit  any 
lesired  colour,  besides  which,  the  colour  could  not  be 
udged  by  inspection,  as  it  changed  considerably  in  the 
•ourse  of  drying.  A  further  trouble  was  the  fact  that  the 
lensity  of  the  slide  could  not  easily  be  judged.  These 
lifficulties  were  riot  imaginary,  but  very  real  ones,  for 
t  is  next  to  impossible  to  foretell  the  final  result  by 
nerely  examining  the  wet  slide.  The  time  system  now 
ntroduced  has,  however,  got  over  these  troubles  com- 
rietely,  and  from  practical  experience  we  can  say  that  it 
s  perfectly  easy  to  attain  just  the  right  final  tone,  if  in 
he  first  instance  we  ascertain  accurately  the  right  expo- 
ure  for  a  black-toned  slide.  A  little  care  is  necessar}' 
lere,  for  such  slow  emulsions  have  considerable  latitude, 
jmd  very  good  results  can  be  produced  from  slides  that  are 
exposed  for  a  longer  time  than  that  really  necessary.  The 
pit  of  exposure  should  be  the  shortest  one  that  will  give 
t  good  black  tone  with  the  normal  developer,  and  when 
his  is  once  ascertained  all  the  other  tones  can  be  attained 
vith  certainty  by  merely  modifying  exposure  and  develop- 
nent  in  the  way  shown  by  the  tables. 

At  times  complaints  have  been  made  that  red  tones  pro- 
luced  by  development  methods  are  liable  to  change,  or 
ire,  in  fact,  impermanent.  We  have  noticed  such  changes 
mrselves  in  the  case  of  chloride  plates,  but  not  with  the 
Vratten  bromide  plates,  for  which  the  system  of  develop¬ 
ment  described  has  been  worked  out.  These  changes  may 
>e  due  to  the  existence  of  a  larger  residual  image  of  silver 
alts  in  the  chloride  plates  than  exists  with  the  bromide 
dates,  but,  also,  they  may  be  occasioned  by  varying 
legrees  of  moisture  in  the  films.  If  a  warm-toned  slide 
s  wetted,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  at  once  takes 
dace,  and  it  appears  quite  likely  that  the  colour  normally 
'aries,  perhaps  to  only  a  very  slight  extent,  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  gelatine.  The  best 
Preventive  of  such  changes  is  to  varnish  the1  thoroughly 
tried  slide  with  some  reliable  waterproof  varnish,  such  as 
elluloid,  which,  indeed,  is  a  precaution  that  should  be 
aken  with  all  slides.  Still,  even  with  chloride  plates  we 
iave  only  noticed  a  marked  change  of  tone  in  the  case  of 
'Ure  red  or  pink  tones,  which  are  in  general  such  undesir¬ 


able  tones  that  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  they  are 
permanent  or  not.  We  have  submitted  toned  images  on 
bromide  plates  to  fairly  severe  tests  in  strong,  hot  sun¬ 
light,  and  found  no  visible  change,  hence  when  it  occurs 
with  chloride  plates  the  most  probable  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  darkening  of  the  residual  chloride  image. 

An  interesting  point  is  raised  by  the  statement  in  the 
paper  that  the  residual  images  found  in  both  fast  and  slow 
lantern  plates  were  completely  soluble  in  a  fixing-bath.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carnegie  in 
their  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  chromium  intensi- 
fier  found  similar  residual  images  in  negative  plates  which 
were  quite  untouched  by  a  fixing-bath,  while  in  chloride 
lantern  plates  a  similar  image  of  remarkable  strength  and 
density  was  found.  It  would  seem  that  these  insoluble 
images  are  worth  further  investigation,  for  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  existence  or  of  their  composition  is  at 
present  available. 


RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  ENLARGEMENTS 
TO  THE  ORIGINALS  AND  HOW!  TO  FIND  THEM. 

The  pictorial  side  of  photographic  picture  making  is 
without  question  receiving  more  attention  on  the  part  of 
photographers,  both  in  portraiture  and  landscape  work, 
than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Greater  attention  is  now  paid 
to  the  trimming  and  mounting  of  the  work,  and  it  is  fully 
recognised  that  the  artistic  merit  of  a  picture  in  great 
measure  depends  upon  quite  small  things — such  as  the 
cutting  away  of  the  subject  included  in  the  negative  in 
one  or  other  direction,  or,  possibly,  both.  This  applies 
equally  to  portraits,  landscapes,  and  figure  studies.  Very 
much  frequently  depends  upon  the  judicious  use  of  the 
trimming  knife.  A  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
subject  top  or  bottom,  or  off  one  side  or  the  other,  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  an  artistic  production, 
and  the  reverse.  As  this  applies  to  the  effect  in  small 
pictures  it  is  obvious  that  it  applies  in  an  amplified  degree 
to  the  case  of  enlargments  made  from  them. 

Those  who  do  their  own  enlargements  are  able  to  see 
by  the  enlarged  image  on  the  focussing  screen  how  much, 
or  how  little,  of  the  subject  it  is  desirable  to  include  in 
the  finished  picture  and  act  accordingly.  But  not  a  few, 
both  professionals  and  amateurs,  do  not  make  their  own 
enlargements ;  they  send  their  negatives  to  professional 
enlargers  with  instructions  to  make  the  enlargement  of  a 
certain  size.  Now  enlargers  have  their  regular  set  sizes 
as  shown  in  their  price  lists.  But  in  very  many  instances 
they  are  not  of  the  same  relative  proportions  as  those  of 
the  original  negatives  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  negative  is  sent  to  have  an  enlargement  made 
of  a.  given  size,  as  per  price  list,  it  may  happen  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  subject  in  one  direction — say,  the  length — is 
made  the  full  size,  then  the  width  of  the  paper  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  include  the  subject  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  width  be  made  the  full 
size  it  is  manifest  that  something  must  be  sacrificed  in 
the  length,  and  if  that  is  done  the  picture  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  marred  by  the  angle  of  view  being  curtailed. 

Few  of  the  set  sizes  as  given  in  price  lists  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  negatives.  There  are.  however,  one  or  two 
exceptions — the  5x4  and  the  20  x  16  for  example — they 
are  in  exact  proportion.  With  the  picture  postcard  size 
(5£  x  3^)  obviously  they  are  not,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  20  x  16  enlargement  from  that  size  original  which 
will  fill  the  whole  of  the  plate,  or  paper,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  full  amount  of  the  subject  is  included  in  the 
longest  dimension  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  large 
amount  of  blank  space  the  other  way.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  narrowest  dimension  be  filled  out  then  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  the  length  must  necessarily  be  left  out.  This 
fact  is  often  overlooked,  and  we  have  heard  from  profes¬ 
sional  enlargers  that  when  pictures  have  been  sent  home 
customers  have  complained  that  the  enlargements  ha\e 
not  been  the  full  size  ordered — as  per  price  list. 

The  above  trouble  could,  of  course,  be  avoided  were  the 


photographer  to  send  with  the  negative  a  print  trimmed 
according  to  what  he  thinks  the  best  proportions,  with 
instructions  to  make  an  enlargement  so  that  it  will  include 
that  portion  of  the  negative  on  a  given  size  paper.  If 
this  were  always  done  there  could  be  no  disappointment 
and  much  trouble  would  be  saved,  particularly  when  the 
enlargement  has  been  expensively  finished  to  the  order  of 
the  photographer. 

It  is  easy  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  which  we  were  all 


taught  at  school,  for  the  photographer  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  size  each  way  that  the  enlargement  will  be  from  any 
size  negative — or  any  portion  ot  the  subject,  that  lias  to  i 
be  included  in  the  picture.  But  there  are  many  who 
not  like  figures,  especially  when  fractions  of  an  inch  are 
concerned.  There  is,  however,  a  very  simple  method  of  | 
arriving  at  what  the  amplified  proportions  of  one  dimen-  j 
sion  will  be  to  another  without  any  arithmetical  calcula¬ 
tions  at  all.  It  is  as  follows  :  — Let  us  imagine  that 
a  negative,  say  of  the  half-plate  size,  to  enlarge,  and  we 
wish  to  have  a  certain  dimension  of  the  subject  in  one  j 
direction  of  a  given  length  and  want  to  know  what  will 1 
be  that  of  the  other. 

We  take  a  sheet  of  paper  somewhat  larger  than  the 
enlargement  is  to  be,  a  newspaper  will  answer  the  purpose! 
quite  well;  indeed  it  will  be  very  convenient  for  the  pur-J 
pose,  inasmuch  as  the  margins  are  always  true  and  the! 
lines  of  printed  matter  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  parallelism 
in  the  diagram  we  have  to  draw.  The  newspaper  we  will) 
suppose  is  represented  by  A  B  C  D.  In  one  corner  we| 
set  out  the  size  of  the  small  already  trimmed  picture  repre-j 
sented  by  E  F  C  G,  or  better  still  secure  it  in  that  posi 
tion.  We  then  rule  a  long  line,  diagonally,  through  the 
points  C  F  to  B.  This  done  we  have  only  to  mark! 
on  the  line  A  C  the  length  the  picture  is  to  be  and  then! 
from  that  mark  rule  a  line  at  right  angles  across  tht 
paper.  The  distance  from  the  mark  on  the  edge  of  tht 
paper  to  where  the  line  intersects  the  diagonal  one  give] 
us  the  correct  width  the  enlarged  picture  will  be.  If,  oij 
the  other  hand,  we  desire  to  know  what  the  length  wil| 
be  from  a  given  width  we  measure  that  on  C  I),  mark  itc 
and  then  rule  a  line  at  right  angles  from  that  point  tj 
j  where  it  intersects  the  diagonal  and  that  will  give  us  th 
length  the  enlargement  will  come. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  by  proceeding  in  th 
reverse  direction  it  is  as  easy  to  arrive  at  what  will  b| 
i  the  dimensions — each  way — of  a  small  picture  when  rJ 

duced  from  a  larger  one.  This  is  often  convenient  tj 

I  know  when  a  small  copy  has  to  be  made  from,  say ,  | 

larger  painting.  In  this  case,  of  course,  ruling  lines  cj 

the  picture  is  out  of  the  question^  but  the  matter  is  sti 
simple  enough ;  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  stretch 
fine  cord  or  thread  diagonally  across  the  painting  and  ire 
that  as  the  diagonal  line  in  the  diagram,  the  bottom  ar 
side  of  the  picture  serving  for  the  lines  A  C,  C  D. 


THE  SALON. 


There  are  two  innovations  in  the  exhibition  of  The  Linked 
Ring  in  Pall  Mall.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  the  usual 
American  work,  with  the  exception  of  ten  pictures  sent  bv  half 
a  dozen  people  ;  the  second  innovation  is  the  presence  of  a  loan 
collection  (the  first  of  a  series,  we  are  told)  of  photographs  bear¬ 
ing  an  interest  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  exhibits.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  a  sort  of  “Old  Masters  ”  or  “Deceased  Masters  ”  show 
in  the  manner  of  the  winter  displays  at  Burlington  House.  It 
is  comprised  of  originals  and  reproductions  of  the  masterly 
work  of  D.  0.  Hill,  who  practised  photography  in  its  infant 
days  when  present  pictorialists  were  for  the  most  part  neither 
born  nor  thought  of.  That  his  subject  matter  should  be  good 
is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  a  talented 
painter — a  member  of  the  Scottish  Academy  ;  and  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  technically  only  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  skill  and  resource  as  well  as  an  artist.  Had  he  been  a  clerk 
or  a  counterman  we  could  better  understand  the  note  of  won¬ 
derment  and  adulation  sounded  in  his  praise  in  the  catalogue. 
If  his  works  here  shown  do  indeed  put  to  shame  the  modern 
man  working  with  modern  advantages  the  obvious  conclusion  is 


to  the  detriment  of  the  modern  man.  It  is  not  salutary  tl  j 
Hill  should  be  regarded  as  an  abnormally  shining  light  m  art 
tic  photography.  We  imagine  that  few  pictorial  photograph* 
would  care  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  lacking  artistic  visa] 
and  technical  skill  ;  yet  this  contrast  between  old  work  a  ■ 
new  must  be  accounted  for  somehow.  One  or  the  other  is  off  ■  ‘ 
normal  line.  “Oh,”  say  the  moderns,  “let  Hill  be  above  1  ■ 
line,  otherwise  we  shall  be  said  to  drop  below  it. 

To  come  now  to  the  moderns.  Miss  Warburg  leads  off  witl » 
“Portrait  ”  (1).  It  is  fine  in  its  way  ;  the  forehead  and  hais 
are  full  of  beautiful  modelling  ;  hut  what  of  the  whole  thn  • 
Why  this  quasi  old  German  style,  and  the  flatness  of  the  by 
and  its  clothes?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  modelling  n» 
face,  which  may  yet  be  flat,  like  a  bas-relief.  Hill’s  heads  8 
round  things,  and  his  figures  have  action  and  animation.  a 
the  “Portrait  Study  of  a  Young  Girl”  (6)  Mrs.  Kasebier  co)« 
up  to  Hill’s  mark.'  To  look  from  that  end  wall  to  her  yo  % 
girl  is  to  suffer  no  shock,  no  disappointing  drop.  But  in  'r 
next  but  one,  “  Le  Roy  Beaulieu”  (9),  she  falls  back  agaiho 
the  photographer’s  ideal  of  superficies.  This  gentleman,  ^ 
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esting  as  lie  undoubtedly  is,  and  frail  also,  no  doubt,  has 
re  the  form  and  texture  of  a  flower  that  has  been  pressed  for 
■  irs  in  a  book.  Between  these  extremes  comes  her  third,  an 
,  juisite  piece  of  sentiment,  entitled  “  When  the  Sands  Are 
inning  Low”  (7),  and  representing  two  ladies,  one  of  middle 
,  3,  who  clasps  the  head  of  an  aged  friend  or  relative.  Here 
,  lin  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  faces,  the  modelling  of  which 
;  almost  monotonous  in  its  wealth  and  delicacy.  No  one  can 
t  admire  the  beauty  of  the  idea  and  the  design  of  the  work  ; 

'  t  it  sounds  the  prevalent  note  of  photography  of  this  class — 
1  uth  that  is  falsely  given  :  microscopic  modelling  that  misses 
;  'geness  :  analysis  at  the  expense  of  synthesis. 

Furley  Lewis’s  well-known  formula  is  exemplified  in  his 
'  brie  Macdonald,  Esq.”  (3)  and  a  safe  one  it  is  artistically, 
•nigh  likely  to  land  him  into  mannerism.  At  any  rate,  he  gets 
.  lesign  and  evidence  of  life  in  his  sitters.  In  this  respect  he 
;  iks  with  F.  H.  Evans,  whose  portraits  are  models  of  taste  and 
:?a.  The  forceful  “Hubert  Bland”  (32)  is  perfectly  arranged 
'th  the  characteristics  of  the  handsome  sitter  in  view.  And 
1 3ii  we  come  to  that  “A.  J.  V.  Chodyko,  Esq.”  (36)  of  Malcolm 
.  buthnot,  and  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  use  of  that  display 
*  historical  models  of  portraiture  on  the  end  wall  ?  Is  Mr. 

.  buthnot  absolutely  and  entirely  without  any  vestige  of  ideas 
;  to  design,  composition,  posing,  modelling,  tonality,  that  he 
in  suffer  this  thing  to  occupy  valuable  space  in  his  name?  If 
is  not,  then  why  does  he  suffer  it,  and  why  do  his  brother 
'  nks  suffer  it  ?  O !  for  Steichens,  Stieglitzs,  Coburns,  and 
Jyers  again  if  this  is  what  creeps  in  in  their  absence!  E.  O. 
oppe  has  made  great  advances.  “Jerome  Iv.  Jerome”  (54) 

.  d  “David  C.  Murray  ”  (55) — the  latter  might  have  been  given 
is  “R.A.”— are  two  good  things,  especially  the  Jerome.  Like- 
se  Mr.  Hoppe’s  series  of  German  gentlemen  will  help  his  repu- 
uion.  They  are  all  fine  subjects,  handled  with  keen  apprecia- 
>n  of  their  merits.  In  his  treatment  Mr.  Hoppe  has  become 
Jden.  Why  do  photographers  think  that-  a  print  stained  to 
deep  umber  is  better  than  one  in  its  natural  scale  of  light  and 
rk?  What  are  they  supposed  to  be  emulating  ?  Is  it  the  stain- 
:  ^  of  antiquity  in  museum  examples  ?  because  that  is  a  thing 
■>  would  all  gladly  obviate.  When  Mr.  Hoppe  puts  his  “  copper- 
ioured  divinities  ”  upon  harsh  light-grey  mounts  the  total 
ect  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge. 

J .  Craig  Annan  has  better  traditions.  His  “  William  Strang, 
;q.,  A.R.A.,  LL.D.”  (72)  is  a  perfect  portrait  managed  with 
re  skill  and  taste  in  the  lighting  and  background.  “  Grant 
chards,  Esq.”  (70)  is  less  good,  being  a  little  unfortunately 
aced  on  the  paper,  and  suffering  from  the  impression  that  the 
ter  is  sitting  upon  something  uncomfortable  in  his  coat-tail 
cket.  “Eustace  Calland,  Esq.”  (64)  is  a  portrait  of  a  different 
der,  smaller  in  scale  and  in  light  silvery  tones.  Here  the 
;ure — what  there  is  of  him — is  merely  accessory,  being  over- 
lelmed  by  the  dining-room  effects.  Three  ghostly  heads  of 
ids  come  from  Augustus  Thibaudeau,  but  they  do  not  interest 
’  much.  There  appears  nothing  clever  or  happy  in  mere  faces 
at  can  only  be  seen  properly  from  the  opposite  wall.  Any 
id  enlargement  can  boast  that  effect.  A  “Portrait  ”  (84)  by 
rancis  Bruguiere  is  much  nicer,  being  a  choice  piece  of  model- 
ig  relieved  at  one  side  by  a  bright  window  curtain,  and  a  very 
fective  “Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  ”  (91),  said  to  be  by  Gustav 
antuer — we  always  thought  the  gentleman’s  name  was 
antner — is  a  captivating  picture  of  a  damsel  in  fancy  cos- 
me.  The  print  is  charming,  in  spite  of  a  curious  stripey  treat- 
ent  in  the  background.  Mrs.  Anny  Heimann’s  two  intent 
die  profiles,  called  “  Geschwister  ”  (92)  are  worth  attention. 
>,  indeed,  is  Reginald  Craigie’s  beautiful  “Young  Brunette” 
5),  so  rich  and  varied  in  tones.  Mr.  Craigie  has  always  been 
mself,  and  has  not  inconsistently  run  after  every  dodge  that 
anton  fashion  introduces.  We  are  delighted  also  with  Mrs. 
irton’s  strong  and  skilful  “Walter  Nevelle,  Esq.”  (100)  which 
is  modelling  “in  the  round,”  not  “in  the  flat.”  We  fear,  on 
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the  other  hand,  that  Eustace  Calland’s  “Portrait  Study”  (103)’ 
can  never  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  larger 
print,  so  aimless  are  its  lines  and  masses.  Will  Cadby  has 
three  of  his  delicate  child  studies  which  are,  in  our  opinion, 
much  better  than  anything  else  he  has  done  in  the  same  way. 
The  best  is  certainly  the  little  boy  busy  eating  and  drinking, 
which  is  called  “Important  Business”(lli).  In  this  we  do  not  miss 
essential  qualities  as  we  used  to  do  in  earlier  studies.  Though 
a  light  key  is  employed  the  thing  is  “all  there,”  as  the  phrase 
goes.  H.  Mortimer  Lamb’s  “Portrait”  (112)  is  of  a  lady  so 
lugubrious  as  to  spoil  our  pleasure  in  it. 

That  finishes  the  portraits  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Of 
the  landscapes  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  distinct  advance  upon  those  in  recent  shows,  though  many  of 
them  belie  those  noble  sentiments  embodied  in  the  catalogue’s 
Forewords.  Starting  at  the  commencement  again  we  come  to 
“The  Harbour  at  Low  Tide”  (2),  by  J.  C.  Warburg.  It  puzzles 
us.  Under  what  natural  conditions,  we  may  fairly  ask,  does 
a  view  appear  at  all  points,  far  and  near,  of  equal  strength  and 
equal  distinctness  ?  This  has  the  look  of  a  faint  stencil.  We 
know  Mr.  Warburg  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  discernment,  and 
that  he  can  talk  with  sustained  eloquence  upon  matters  of  pic¬ 
torial  art.  We  are  astonished,  therefore,  that  he  should  out- 
Cadby  nature  in  this  way,  and  we  hope  he  will  immediately  quit 
the  anaemic  school  and  return  to  robustness.  Charles  Job’s- 
“Seascape”  (4)  has  the  smack  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  more 
comforting.  We  could  only  wish  that  he  had  kept  his  fore¬ 
ground  stretch  of  sand  and  flat  water  more  equable  in  lighting. 
The  only  reason  for  a  variation  of  lighting  over  these  planes  is 
the  reflection  of  a  light  patch  in  the  sky  ;  but  that  need  not 
have  spoilt  the  sensation  of  flatness  in  the  sand  nor  have  en¬ 
tailed  the  conventional  photographic  dark  corners.  F.  H. 
Cliffe,  in  his  “A  pillared  shade,  high  overarched”  (5),  walks  too 
obviously  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Evans.  There  are  other  ways 
of  treating  church  interiors.  A  gratuitous  challenge  of  com¬ 
parisons  serves  no  good  purpose.  Let  him  do  something  better 
than  Mr.  Evans  and  we  shall  highly  commend  him.  The  Salon 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  annual  miniature  from 
Charles  H.  L.  Emanuel,  and  here  it  is  as  pretty  as  ever:  “The 
Fishmonger’s  Shop”  (8).  His  “Paris  Courtyard”  (22)  is  of 
larger  scale,  but  it  suffers  from  hanging  immediately  over  the 
Demachy,  the  quality  of  which  it  cannot  boast,  though  it  is 
quite  good  in  other  respects.  John  H.  Anderson  grows  year  by 
year  towards  a  finer  sense  of  style,  and  his  work  this  year  proves 
that  his  hand  is  equal  to  grasping  the  nettle  of  oil-printing. 
“A  Windmill”  (10)  is  within  an  ace  of  being  the  picture  of  the 
Salon  ;  but  a  little  falling  short  in  natural  truth  debars  it  that 
distinction.  He  has  here  a  fine  composition  and  spendid  pic¬ 
torial  material ;  moreover  he  has  invested  His  print  with  an 
etching  quality  that  is  highly  attractive.  It  fails,  neverthe¬ 
less,  on  account  of  a  general  flatness  and  an  unconvincing  sky. 
The  natural  lighting  of  the  objects  has  been  suppressed,  and  the 
tell-tale  remains  of  this  original  lighting  look  ridiculously  out  of 
place  under  the  clouds  bom  of  the  brush.  The  sky  also  L  very 
granular,  which  would  not  matter  so  much  if  it  were  only  less 
granular  than  the  solid  and  earthly  things  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Anderson  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  South  Kensington,  or  the 
British  Museum,  and  study  Rembrandt’s  etchings.  His  “  Off 
Yarmouth  ”  (11)  is  really  better,  though  not  so  attractive.  It 
has  fine  movement,  and  the  water  has  a  real  washy  swish  about 
it.  This  also  applies  to  the  water  in  “Fishing  Boats  making 
Yarmouth  Harbour”  (18).  Here  we  can  almost  bear  the  splash 
at  the  cutwaters.  The  sails  and  the  shadowed  parts  of  the  hulls 
are,  however,  the  ruination  of  all  by  reason  of  their  unrelieved 
blackness.  “A  Harbour,  Evening”  (16)  is  nice  in  feeling  and 
broad  in  style  ;  but  we  should  think  some  little  glitter  "f  light 
might  have  shown  to  advantage  in  the  dark  right-hand  bank. 
Another  etching-like  print  is  the  house-front  elevation  in  the 
manner  of  Dutch  art  of  the  print  shops.  This  Mr.  Anderson 
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-calls  “Old  Home  Dortrecht  ”  (23).  Mr.  Eustace  Calland’s 
“At  the  Seaside”  (12)  is  frankly  modern  in  style,  subject,  and 
sentiment,  and  possesses  a  deal  of  charm  and  sparkle. 

In  the  four  examples  by  Archibald  Cochrane  we  have  the  true 
■old  Salon  flavour  of  art  beyond  the  comprehension  of  common 
folk — something  so  precious  as  to  be  naturally  caviare  to  the 
general.  Again  we  think  of  those  Forewords,  and  wonder 
whether  the  misfortune  of  the  artistic  temperament  is  not  sit¬ 
ting  rather  hardly  upon  this  thoroughgoing  Link.  His  least 
temperamental  picture  is  by  far  the  best,  for  it  has  a  sky  of  ten¬ 
derness  with  a  touch  of  nature.  This  is  “The  Viaduct ”  (17), 
but  the  others  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  that  sincerity  of 
motive  that  would  entitle  them  to  serious  criticism.  “  The  Ferry 
Boat  ”  (20)  of  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson  is  a  little  over  soft  and  woolly. 
D.  Giuseppe  Tesio  shows  a  really  true  effect  of  moonlight  in  his 
delightful  subject  of  picturesque  Italian  houses.  It  is  well 
named  “Plenilunio”  (24). 

F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  is  well  to  the  fore  this  year.  Oil 
printing  has  done  much  for  his  artistic  reputation.  His 
'“Bruges”  (25)  is  highly  successful,  especially  in  its  suggestion 
of  vaporous  light  across  the  canal  and  on  the  wall  beyond. 
■“ Waterloo  Bridge”  (27)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  works.  The 
composition  is  first  rate,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  feeling  and 
subtlety.  We  demur  once  more  to  the  eternal  dark  corners, 
without  which  few  photographs  seem  to  exist.  In  “  The  Har¬ 
vest  Moon”  (38)  the  impression  is  given  that  the  moon  itself 
is  not  so  bright  as  its  reflection.  We  feel,  too,  that  in  “  The 
Mill  on  the  Dyke  ”  (76)  the  trees  on  the  right  are  too  dark  ;  but 
we  like  the  sky.  “Tara  Bridge”  (77)  had  better  have  been 
■omitted.  Its  composition  is  unpleasantly  angular  and  its  tones 
hard.  “Lambeth  Bridge”  (78)  is  a  much  better  thing.  We 
admire  the  delicate  way  in  which  Mr.  Mortimer  has  lighted  up 
the  lamps.  Bertram  Park  essays  a  landscape,  rather  too  heavily 
handled  in  oil,  which  he  calls  “Willow  Pattern”  (26).  The 
title,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  as  an  excuse  for  a  very 
formal  and  unpictorial  view  of  horizontal  bank  and  vertical 
trees.  There  is  an  appreciable  feeling  after  effect  here  ;  but 
true  landscape  feeling  does  not  appear.  In  a  print  of  the 
straightest  variety  F.  H.  Evans  shows  what  feeling  may  lie- 
to  hand  in  a  natural  view  uncontrolled.  “Dirge  in  Woods” 
(28),  to  which  the  catalogue  supplies  a  Meredith  excerpt,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  solemnity  that  pine  trees  always  seem  to  possess. 
The  stately  view  well  illustrates  the  poem.  It  is  pure  unso¬ 
phisticated  photography,  free  from  dark  corners  and  other  de¬ 
fects.  There  is  a  nearer  approach  to  control  in  “  Spilt  Sun¬ 
shine”  (29),  though  we  do  not  suppose  that  control  here  went 
beyond  a  certain  easiness  of  focus.  It  shows  a  woodland  scene 
with  a  picturesque  tree  in  front,  and  a  middle  distance  where 
the  sunshine  is  spilt  in  an  effective  streak.  “  Night  on  the 
Hills  ”  (31)  is  a  little  gem  of  the  utmost  breadth.  The  great 
gable  mountain  towers  up  into  the  evening  sky — all  detail  lost 
in  the  failing  light.  But  such  light  as  there  is  constitutes  the 
picture.  Seldom  does  one  see  so  deep  and  luminous  a  sky  in 
photography.  We  confess  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  pillars 
in  “Bourges  Cathedral”  (30)  are  too  much  a  series  of  upright 
lines  for  our  enjoyment,  though  we  believe  Mr.  Evans  considers 
this  the  crowning  charm  of  the  collection.  If  only  a  charwoman 
had  been  there  to  shake  a  mat  and  fill  this  void  with  some  soften¬ 
ing  dust  motes  there  would  have  been  less  monotony  in  the 
length  of  these  verticals.  The  interest  of  “Free  Seats”  (99)  lies 
in  the  carved  stall  ends  of  the  bare  forms  which  accommodate 
impecunious  worshippers. 

Arthur  Marshall  gives  us  a  repetition  of  an  old  success  in  his 
misty  view  of  public  buildings  in  “Dublin”  (35).  The  mag¬ 
nificent  pile  of  architecture  and  the  sky  are  both  fine  ;  but  they 
sadly  need  the  set-off  that  the  near  boat  should  give  them,  which 
it  does  not  do  because  it  is  too  faint  in  tone.  Mr.  Marshall’s 
other  contribution  is  an  attempt  at  realism  in  colour  by  the  oil 
process.  As  such  it  is  a  highly  creditable  achievement,  but  as 


a  picture  considered  upon  its  own  merits  we  must  admit  thal 
it  is  somewhat  sodden,  and  lacking  in  the  breezy  vigour  that  ; 
sea  piece,  called  “Away  to  the  West”  (107)  would  be  expects 
to  show.  “  Limehouse  Hole”  (37)  is  by  Walter  Benington,  win  j 
we  regret  to  say,  does  not  surpass  his  earlier  efforts  in  pictorial 
photography.  This  absolutely  unpictorial  elevation  of  ugl 
houses  is  without  any  interest  to  our  minds,  and  the  lights  i 
a  window  childishly  picked  out,  have  not  saved  the  situation 
“The  Cab  Rank”  (39)  is  more  ambitious  and  more  successful 
and  should  have  been  a  really  good  thin"  had  Mr.  BeningG 
possessed  more  observed  facts  of  the  effect  he  portrays.  Th 
subject  is  a  crowd  of  cabs  in  a  railway  terminus,  beyond  whi< 
the  brighter  light  of  day  can  be  seen  through  the  semi-circula| 
roof — a  fine  subject,  the  beauties  of  which  are  missed.  M 
Benington  stops  his  light  hard  and  fast  at  the  entrance  of  th 
station.  He  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  liglj 
would  creep  into  the  covered  parts,  flashing  and  glinting  in  le;' 
and  less  strength  upon  every  available  surface  until  all  but  la 
in  the  foreground.  Such  an  effect  should  be  the  soul  of  tl 
picture.  All  his  cab  roofs  are  nevertheless  innocent  of  tl 
slightest  stray  ray,  being  uniformly  dark  from  front  to  bac 
where  the  light  suddenly  drops  across  the  opening  like  a  por 
cullis.  The  woolly  “Gates  of  Fairyland”  (45)  is  a  park-lil 
scene,  including  a  small  domestic  group,  but  somehow  it  has  i| 
message  for  us.  There  is  good  design  and  open  air  in  “  Toile 
of  the  Field  ”  (40),  by  R.  S.  Kauffman.  We  now  come  to  a  groil 
of  landscapes  by  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  of  which  it  is  pleasurah 
to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  his  figure  worl 
Our  old  familiar  branch  across  the  picture — that  never-failhj 
resource  of  photographers — comes  in  well  in  his  “Decoratii 
Landscape”  (41).  Its  lines  are  carried  on  in  the  meadow 
bay^'or  whatever  it  is  beneath,  skirting  which  are  two  litl 
figures  in  black  and  white,  happily  placed.  “Water  Sports 
(42)  is  an  interesting  and  animated  scene  of  nice  quality ;  1 
“La  Laveuse  ”  (43)  is  more  smug  and  sophisticated.  Bet’ 
style  and  feeling  exist  in  “Chateau  Galliard  ”  (44),  where1 
castle  on  a  mountain  height  is  finely  rendered  with  due  reali 
tion.  The  trees  upon  the  left,  however,  are  formal,  and  lal 
pictorial  qualities.  By  far  the  best  of  this  series  is  “A  Thanl 
Wharf”  (53).  This  is  a  most  happy  selection,  which  compo 
excellently,  and  has  a  good  tone  pattern.  A  charming  lit: 
print  called  “On  the  Lagoons”  (46),  is  the  best  work  sent 
J.  Dudley  Johnston.  This  little  boat  with  set  sail  catches  ■ 
light  in  a  captivating  way.  The  whole  print  is  scintillate 
with  light,  and  is  full  of  subtle  differences  of  tone  that  procl.  ■ 
the  proper  spirit  for  work  of  this  kind.  But  photographers  ' 
the  most  unequable  people  in  the  world,  and  appear  to  be  d<  - 
tute  of  self-criticism.  Mr.  Johnstone’s  next  work,  “A  Vene  i 
Impression”  (47),  has  no  sensation  of  light  at  all,  although  3 
can  see  the '  sun  shadows  that  exist  in  the  original  negat  • 
Why  this  hard  indigo-drab  record  should  be  called  an  imp  - 
sion  passes  our  comprehension.  In  “  The  Valley  of  the  Drago 
(48)  there  is  more  mood.  It  represents  a  craggy  valley,  beh  i 
a  peak  of  which  a  blazing  sun  peeps  out,  with  that  eating  a\Y 
of  the  contour  of  the  rock  which  the  strong  rays  would  natur; 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  in  the  galle 


cause. 


but  for  our  own  part  we  think  the  one  strong  beam  that  sh 
diagonally  from  the  orb  across  the  front  of  the  hill  is  m  " 
plained,  for  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  rays  she  d 
show  more  just  there  than  anywhere  else.  We  have  alre 
spoken  of  “In  Memoriam  ”  (49),  Mr.  Johnstone’s  last  pict 
We  might  add  that  the  sculptured  figures,  seen  in  silhoufce 
against  the  fog,  are  effective  in  the  highest  degree,  and  re: 
credit  upon  the  designer  of  the  memorial  as  well  as  upon 
present  photographer.  Another  fine  subject  is  David  Blou  s 
“  Tyne  Bridges  ”  (52).  Unfortunately  it  is  tame  in  effect,  b 
in  want  of  some  sort  of  treatment  that  should  imbue  it  1 
some  of  the  sparkle  and  variety  of  the  busy  life  it  depicts. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  landscapes  of  J.  Craig  Am11- 
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i  some  of  them  he  adopts  an  old-fashioned  style  of  present¬ 
ment,  which  harmonises  with  the  ealotypes  of  Hill.  Indeed,  in 
ie  case  of  “The  Cooperage”  (56)  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
[d  style  of  premises,  the  funny  little  shop,  and  the  top-hatted 
mtleman  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Annan  a  treatment  in  imita- 
on  of  photographic  prints  of  half  a  century  ago.  As  a  subject, 
A  Genoa  Harbour”  (57)  is  finer,  though  it  lias  a  treatment 
milar  to  “  The*  Cooperage.  ”  Here  horses  and  boats  and  the 
istant  shore  buildings  combine  into  splendid  subject  matter. 
Bolney  Backwater”  (58)  we  think  a  little  too  contrasted  in 
me,  and  its  water  too  light  in  tone,  for  judging  by  the  effect 
ae  sky  which  is  reflected  would  be  considerably  darker  than 
hat  which  is  seen,  yet  the  water  is  lightest  of  all.  “  The  White 
louse”  (59)  and  “The  Water  Garden  ”  (63)  are  not  so  interest- 
lg  as  “The  Ruined  Castle”  (68),  hard  and  forbidding  as  it  is 
nd  should  be.  “Man  Sketching”  (69)  is  in  reality  a  close 
iew  of  some  rocky  cleft.  It  is  very  impressive,  and  would  be 

greater  success  if  Mr.  Annan  had  come  again  some  day  when 
he  man  was  not  sketching.  “Sloe  Blossom”  (71)  is  a  hark 
ack  to  the  “  aesthetic  ”  manners  of  the  early  eighties,  and 
hows  an  “utter”  lady  in  profile  contemplating  a  sprig  of  sloe 

ii  a  sparkling  glass. 

Mrs.  Minna  Keene  shows'  to  good  advantage  here.  Her  two 
easant  women,  one  plucking  a  goose  and  thus  “  Preparing  for 
Jhristmas”  (60),  and  the  other  “Combing  Flax”  (62),  are  both 
nusually  good  character  pieces  in  rich  bright  prints.  Her 
Basuto  Girl  ”  (61)  is  only  less  good  because  of  some  emptiness  in 
he  shadows.  Frank  H.  Read  is  not  a  well-known  name,  but 
eservedly  will  become  so,  for  its  owner  evinces  good  landscape 
eeling.  “The  Bay”  (65)  shows  us  our  old  friend  the  pine 
'ranch,  beyond  which  a  nebulous  sort  of  landscape  retires  into 
misty  distance.  The  Bay  itself  looks  not  a  little  as  though 
t  owed  some  of  its  existence  to  the  “putty  rubber  ”  of  the  pig- 
aenter.  Some  figures  in  a  rowing  boat  under  willows  is  the 
ubject  of  “A  Silhouette”  (67),  so  called  because  they  are  in 
hade  against  the  light.  It  is  a  most  effective  and  charming 
ittle  design,  though  we  think  the  foreground  is  too  long  and 
he  reflections  of  the  trees  too  dark.  When  will  photographers 
earn  that  reflections  can  never  be  so  dark  or  so  light  as  the 
•bjects  that  cause  them  ?  Mr.  Read’s  “  Outdoor  Portrait 
Iroup  ”  (66)  is  all  good  but  the  near  back  view  of  the  man’s 
igure,  which  is  out  of  scale  and  generally  awkward.  Not  every 
napshot  will  bear  enlargement  just  as  it  stands,  and  this  is 
me  that  would  not.  Very  depressing,  but  yet  touching  in  a 
my,  is  J.  Huysen’s  “Sickness  and  Poverty”  (79),  which  shows 
Dutch  peasant  ill  in  a  panel  bed  and  an  old  woman  sitting  by. 
t  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  More  idyllic  is  H.  Mortimer  Lamb’s 
ittle  “Girl  in  the  Rushes  ”  (86),  a  tastefully  treated  figure. 

Alexander  Keighley  adheres  to  his  old  methods,  whicli  are, 


by  comparison  with  those  now.  in  vogue,  somewhat  flat  and. 
tame.  His  subjects  are  worthy  ones,  full  of  fine  pictorial  pos¬ 
sibilities  ;  but  they  miss  success  because  of  the  shortness  of  their 
tonal  range.  In  “  An  Italian  Courtyard  ”  (93),  for  example, 
what  shadows  might  lurk  under  the  arches  !  And  what  fine 
effect  of  chiaroscuro  could  be  given  by  the  oil  process!  The 
same  reflections  are  prompted  by  “The  Rest  Is  Silence”  (94)  and 
“  The  City  on  the  Hill  ”  (96).  The  landscapes  that  please  us  as 
much  as  any  here  are  those  of  Harry  Wild,  whose  name  we  do 
not  appear  to  have  met  before.  His  two  mountain  pieces  are 
as  full  of  feeling  and  romance  as  anything  could  be.  “  The 
Crucifix  ”  (97)  depicts  a  plateau  or  shelf  half-way  up  the  vertical 
side  of  a  crag,  and  upon  this,  in  the  solitary  fastnesses  where 
the  level  ground  is  out  of  view,  stands  a  solitary  crucifix  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  soft  and  level  sunlight.  Not  the  least  of  the 
beauties  of  this  view  is  the  light  that  comes  across  the  chasm 
to^strike  upon  the  sacred  image.  “  Montsalvat  ”  (98)  purports 
to  be  the  castle  in  which  is  guarded  the  Holy  Grail,  and  here  our 
imagination  is  stirred  and  helped  by  Mr.  Wild’s  choice  of  view. 
The  castle  stands  upon  an  inaccessible  height  towering  and 
solitary  with  guardian  peaks  around  it.  Both  prints  show 
subtlety  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  workmanship.  John  M.  White- 
head  gives  us  once  more  his  gentle  fearsomeness  of  nature  in  a 
castled  crag  at  the  margin  of  the  sea  at  sunset,  with  the  title 
“Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ”  (101).  “Twilight”  (102),  by  A.  R. 
F.  Evershed,  is  a  gloomy  woodland  scene  where  the  effect  of  light 
in  the  trees  is  suggestive  ;  but  there  should  have  been  a  little- 
more  light  on  the  path,  for  artistic  and  natural  reasons.  In  the 
spirit  of  German  landscape  W.  H.  Porterfield  gives  us  “  Italian 
Woodland,  Evening”  (105).  It  has  what  the  Germans  call 
“stimmung,”  which  might  be  translated  as  “a  message,”  or 
“  something  to  say.”  Without  this  romantic  landscape  is  futile. 
Mr.  Porterfield’s  picture  does  not  rely  upon  deep  blacks  and  in¬ 
definite  depths.  It  is  tender  and  full  of  light,  and  it  makes  an 
appeal  that  is  absent  in  the  similar  subjects  of  Dr.  Evershed  an  1 
Mr.  Park.  An  excellent  colour-gum  is  submitted  by  George 
Hidderley,  called  “Light  and  Shadow”  (106),  and  representing 
a  bend  in  a  narrow  street.  We  have  only  to  complain  of  the- 
sky,  which  is  too  opaque  and  granular.  But  the  sky  of  “Jan’s 
Return  ”  (108)  is  too  awful  for  words.  Another  colour  attempt, 
with  a  Dutch  figure  cut  out  against  Dutch  flats  and  an  unpleasant 
sky,  is  by  Arthur  W.  Ward'.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last- 
picture,  a  pretty  photograph  of  a  “  Cobweb  ”  bedecked  with  dew. 
This,  needless  to  say,  is  by  Carine  Cadby,  and  is  distinctly  more 
picturesque  than  some  of  her  flower  pieces,  culled  and  without 
any  apparent  means  of  support.  This  spider’s  web  is  stretched 
across  the  points  of  some  weedy  growth — we  forget  the  variety — 
but  it  is  in  its  natural  conditions,  and  is  interesting  from  a. 
point  of  view  of  natural  history  as  well  as  of  art. 


THE  COMPARISON  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF 
DENSITY  AND  CONTRAST. 


The  handbooks  of  instructions  which  commonly  find  their  way 
nto  the  hands  of  the  photographic  beginner  generally  contain 
)ut  scanty  information,  if  any,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
lensity  and  contrast  of  negatives  and  the  proper  ways  of 
neasuring  them.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  in  developing,  correct 
ontrast  is  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  uniformity  of  density, 
md  that  this  end  is  secured  by  calculating  the  time  of  develop- 
nent  'according  to  certain  rules,  increasing  the  time  if  it  is 
lesired  to  increase  the  contrast,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  apply- 
ng  the  rules  mistakes  are  very  easily  made,  and  hence,  when 
1  number  of  negatives  have  to  be  developed,  it  is  of  importance 
•o  have  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  contrast  of  the  first  batch 
without  waiting  till  they  have  been  dried  and  prints  made 


from  them.  Very  often  negatives  which  look  very  pretty  when 
held  up  to  the  light  do  not  give  bright  prints,  while  others 
which  lock  as  if  they  were  hopeless  yield  excellent  prints. 

The  measurement  of  density  is  equally  important  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  exposures  required  for  making  lantern  slides, 
bromide  enlargements,  or  prints  on  any  of  the  "gaslight  or 
other  papers  which  blacken  by  development,  and  not  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  light.  The  necessity  of  some  preliminary  test  became 
evident  as  soon  as  I  commenced  to  enlarge  a  long  series  of 
snapshots  taken  on  a  summer  holiday.  Had  it  been  necessary 
to  make  a  preliminary  trial  for  each  separate  negative  on  the 
test  pieces,  the  series  would  never  have  got  enlarged.  What  is 
needed  is  to  compare  the  exposures  required  with  negatives  of 
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widely  varying  density  in  order  that  several  can  be  printed  off 
in  succession  when  the  proper  allowances  for  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  speed  of  paper  have  been  determined  by  means 
of  one  or  more  exposures  on  the  test  pieces. 

At  the  time  when  I  began  experimenting  in  this  direction  I 
had,  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  definite  information  regarding 
the  densitometer  and  the  test  box  which  have  been  patented  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  exposures  in  enlarging,  otherwise  I 
should  probably  have  purchased  one  of  these  apparatus.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  devise  and  rig  up  some  simple  home-made 
arrangement  which  might  possibly  answer  the  purpose.  When 
this  was  done  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  device  was  even 
more  useful  for  testing  the  contrast  of  negatives  than  for  calcu¬ 
lating  their  relative  exposures  in  enlarging. 

The  simplest  device  that  can  be  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  perhaps  the  best  for  those  who  work  with  artificial  light,  is 
the  photometer  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  box  open  at 
both  ends — a  cardboard  box  would  do,  or  a  small  table  might 
be  substituted — containing  an  opening  in  the  top  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  two  negatives  being  examined  side  by  side. 
Underneath  the  middle  of  the  opening  is  fixed  an  isosceles 
prism,  or  double  inclined  plane  of  white  cardboard,  with  the 
faces  sloping  up  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  or  thereabouts.  The 
two  faces  are  to  be  illuminated  by  equal  sources  of  light— say 
candles  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  box.  Now  let  two  nega¬ 
tives  be  taken,  and  suppose  in  the  first  instance  that  they  have 
the  same  contrast ,  but  are  of  different  density.  Place  them 
above  the  two  faces  of  the  cardboard  prism.  Then  if  the  two 
lights  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  faces  of  the  prism, 


the  denser  negative  will  appear  to  be  the  darker.  Now  move 
the  lights  until  the  two  negatives  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
density,  and  measure  the  distances  of  the  lights  from  the  two 
faces  respectively.  The  illuminations  on  the  two  faces  will 
be,  by  the  well-known  law  of  optics,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  sources  of  light,  and 
their  ratio  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  total  quantities  of  light 
required  to  produce  similar  prints  from  the  two  negatives,  under 
•similar  conditions.  If,  for  example,  the  distances  are  as  4  to  1, 
the  quantity  of  light  required  to  print  the  denser  negative  will 
be  sixteen  times  the  quantity  of  light  required  for  the  thinner 
negative.  In  order  to  make  the  time  of  exposure  the  same 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expose  the  denser  negative  to  a  light 
sixteen  times  as  strong  as  that  required  for  the  thinner  negative. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  of  illumination  was  the 
same  for  both,  then,  according  to  all  ordinary  assumptions,  the 
denser  negative  would  have  to  be  exposed  for  sixteen  times  as 
long  as  the  thinner  one.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  always 
mathematically  true  that  a  certain  intensity  of  light  acting 
on  a  sensitised  film  for  sixteen  seconds  will  produce  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  a  light  of  sixteen  times  the  intensity  acting 
for  one  second,  but  this  law  is  always  assumed  in  comparing 
exposures  with  different  stops,  and  it  is  sufficiently  approximate 
for  ordinary  purposes.  If  the  distances  of  the  lights  from  the 
faces  are  as  3  to  4,  the  exposures  will  be  as  16  to  9,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  2  to  1. 

Practically,  it  rarely  happens  that  two  negatives  have  exactly 
the  same  contrast.  If  the  distances  of  the  lights  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  transparent  parts  appear  equally  bright,  the  opaque 
parts  will  appear  darker  in  the  negative  which  has  the  stronger 


2ontrast.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opaque  parte  are  made 
bo  look  equally  dark,  the  transparent  parts  will  appear  brighter 
in  the  negative  having  the  greater  contrast.  We  thus  have  an 
easy  way  of  testing  the  contrast  of  negatives.  A  negative  which 
gives  exceptionally  good  prints  should  be  taken  as  a  standard. 
When  the  first  one  or  more  of  a  batch  of  fresh  negatives  have 
been  developed  and  fixed,  they  may  be  compared  with  this 
standard,  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident  if  they  possess  exc< 
or  defective  contrast.  In  such  cases  the  necessary  modifications 
of  treatment  may  be  decided  on  before  proceeding  with  the 
remainder  of  the  series.  The  photographer  who  has  been  misled 
by  the  appearance  of  his  negatives  when  held  up  to  the  light 
will  be  at  once  disillusioned  when  he  makes  this  simple  test. 
Moreover,  when  he  comes  across  an  exceptionally  weak  negative 
he  will  not  waste  his  paper  and  lose  his  temper  over  trying  to 
get  a  print  from  it  without  previously  taking  some  steps  to 
remedy  or  overcome  the  defect. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  negatives  while  still  wet,  a  preliminary 
test  should  be  made  by  taking  a  negative  that  is  of  no  use 
and  soaking  one  half  of  it  in  water.  On  placing  the  dry  and 
wet  halves  over  the  two  faces  of  the  prism,  the  effects  of 
drying  can  be  examined  and  allowed  for  in  future  observations. 
In  comparing  yellow  negatives,  such  as  those  developed  with 
pyro,  with  black  negatives,  such  as  those  developed  with  hydro- 
quinone,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  two  through  a  piece  of 
blue  glass. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  very  suitable  in  connection  with 


contact  printing  with  artificial  light.  The  simplest  plan  is  t 
keep  the  time  of  exposure  always  the  same,  and  to  vary  th 
distance  of  the  printing-frame  from  the  source  of  light,  makin 
it  in  every  case  proportional  to  the  corresponding  distance  «  : 
the  source  of  light  in  the  photometer.  The  objection  to  tl 
method  is  the  trouble  of  always  providing  a  pair  of  candl 
of  the  proper  height.  There  is  also  the  necessity  of  measurir 
the  distances  of  the  candles,  though  this  difficulty  can  be  gol 
over  by  the  use  of  suitably  graduated  scales. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  my  principal  object  is  t 
test  negatives  with  a  view  to  daylight  enlarging,  I  use  th 
“contrast  gauge,”  of  which  Fig.  2  is  an  attempt  at  a  repr 
sentation,  looking  down  on  the  apparatus  from  above,  so  £ 
to  see  the  front  and  back  in  one  diagram.  This  very  hand 
piece  of  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  box  of  triangular  shap 
or  desk,  closed  at  both  ends  and  open  at  the  back.  The  bas1 
B,  is  covered  with  white  paper,  and  the  whole  of  the  inter! 
should  also  be  covered  with  white,  not  black,  paper,  so  as 
give  as  uniformly  diffused  illumination  as  possible.  Tl 
interior  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  triangular  partition, 
like  the  partition  in  a  stereoscope,  but  also  covered  with  whi 
paper.  Near  the  bottom  edge  of  the  desk  is  an  opening,  * 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  greater  parts  of  two  quarter-pla 
negatives  to  be  viewed  side  by  side  on  opposite  sides  of  t 
partition,  and  the  dark  line,  L,  represents  a  ledge  again 
which  the  negatives  can  rest.  At  the  back  are  two  shutters, 
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which  can.  be  slid  in  and  out  horizontally  in  grooves,  and 
these  carry  pointers,  K,  whose  positions  can  be  read  off  on 
the  graduated  scale  shown  on  the  top  edge  of  the  disc. 

The  apparatus  is  placed  with  its  back  close  up  to  a  window 
which  is  exposed  to  uniformly  diffused  daylight.  The  two 
negatives  to  be  compared  are  placed  over  the  opening  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  partition,  and  the  light,  falling  on  the  parts 
of  the  base  underneath  them,  is  adjusted  by  drawing  out  the 
shutters.  When  these  have  been  adjusted  so  that  the  two 
negatives  appear  equally  dense,  the  readings  of  the  pointers 
will  give  the  ratio  of  the  exposures. 

The  “contrast  gauge,”  from  its  construction,  is  not  mathe¬ 
matically  accurate,  but  it  gives  results  well  within  the  limits 
of  accuracy  obtainable  in  calculating  exposures.  The  deviation 
from  mathematical  accuracy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  illumina¬ 
tion  on  either  half  of  the  base  is  not  quite  uniform  even  over 
the  area  underneath  the  opening.  This  defect  can  be  remedied 
by  making  the  apparatus  large.  In  mine,  which  is  suitable 
for  quarter-plate  negatives,  the  desk  only  measures  12  in.  by 
3  in.,  but  a  larger  size  would  be  better  in  this  respect.  If 
this  should  be  found  unwieldy,  it  might  be  easily  made  to 
fold  flat  when  not  in  use.  A  further  precaution  is,  where 
possible  to  compare  those  parts  of  the  negatives  which  are 
aear  the  partition  and  towards  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose 
the  negatives  should  be  turned  round  into  various  positions,  to 
mable  different  parts  to  be  critically  compared.  Moreover, 
the  observer  should  stand  well  over  the  gauge,  so  as  to  look 
iown  from  above  on  the  back  parts  of  the  base,  which  are 
cost  nearly  uniformly  illuminated.  In  adjusting  the  shutters 
hey  should  be  moved  to  and  fro  till  the  right  adjustment  is 
obtained,  as,  if  they  are  left  long  in  any  position  but  the 
'igfit  one,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  eye  to  make  a  misleading 
comparison. 

In  my  gauge  the  full  opening  is  marked  8,  and  there  are 
graduations  at  the  points  representing  g,  5,  5,  5,  f,  1,  I5,  2, 

5,  4,  6.  The  range'  covered  by  this  scale  is  sufficient  for  many 
lurposes,  and  if  two  negatives  are  of  such  unequal  density 
is  not  to  fall  within  the  range  in  question,  the  comparisons 
nay  be  effected  most  easily  by  using  negatives  of  intermediate 
lensity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  instrument  may 
•eadily  be  increased  fourfold  by  fixing  across  the  back  on 
me  side  of  the  partition  a  grating  of  horizontal  bars,  the 
paces  between  which  are  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  bars, 
0  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  light  passes  through  them, 
nstead  of  this  I  use  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  the  holes  in 
yhich  form  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  area.  When  placed 
n  position  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  the  two  halves  of 
he  base  were  found  to  be  equally  illuminated  when  the 
pertures  of  the  shutters  were  as  4  : 1,  thus  testing  the  effect 
f  the  screen.  For  greater  ranges  of  density  a  screen  with  a 
actor  of  16  or  more  can  easily  be  substituted. 

In  comparing  the  exposures  of  well-contrasted  or  over-con- 
rasted  negatives,  the  object  is  to  bring  out  the  details  without 
acrificing  the  high-lights.  For  this  purpose  the  comparison 
nust  be  effected  between  the  denser  portions.  With  an  under- 
ontrasted  negative,  the  exposure  must  be  sufficient  to  blacken 
ip  the  shadows.  Even  with  no  negative  at  all,  or  with  one 
n.  which  the  transparent  parts  are  perfectly  clear  and  glassy, 
certain  minimum  exposure  is  needed  for  this  ;  consequently, 
ttention  must  be  paid  to  the  transparent  parts  in  calculating 
be  exposure.  For  daylight  enlargements  from  weakly  con- 
rasted  negatives  I  use  a  slow  gaslight  paper,  with  which, 
oughly  speaking,  hours  have  to  be  given  in  place  of  the 
nnutes  required  by  the  fast  bromide  papers,  minutes  taking 
le  place  of  seconds.  An  experimental  test  made  bv  exposing  the 
lme  negative  on  the  two  kinds  of  paper  shows  a  very  much 
monger  contrast  on  the  slow  paper,  and  in  this  way  bright 
fiats  can  be  obtained  from  negatives  otherwise  hopeless. 

In.  photographing  a  bright  landscape  with  the  sun  high  up 


in  the  sky  the  well-known  trouble  crops  up  of  the  chalky 
foreground  and  leaden  sky.  The  best  cure,  after  the  negative 
has  been  developed,  is  to  estimate  separately  the  exposures  for 
the  two  parts  and  make  the  necessary  differences  with  a  moving 
screen.  Sometimes  the  light  reflected  from  the  sky  is  stronger 
near  the  horizon  than  high  up,  so  that  by  turning  the  daylight 
enlarger  in  a  suitable  direction  the  effect  can  be  cured  more 
simply.  For  P.O.P.  prints  I  place  the  frames  in  sunshine 
in  a  place  where  the  shadow  of  the  edge  of  a  window  will 
slowly  move  across  the  frame  as  the  sun  changes  its  position  ; 
this  is  a  very  useful  dodge,  but  the  frame  requires  constant 
watching  and  moving. 

If  the  testing  is  carefully  done,  two  negatives  with  calculated 
exposures  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1,  or  even  300  to  1,  may  be 
enlarged  in  succession,  and  the  prints  when  developed  together 
in  the  same  bath  will  reach  the  stage  of  complete  development 
almost  simultaneously. 

The  contrast  gauge  makes  a  very  convenient  desk  for  retouch¬ 
ing  and  spotting  negatives. 

1  should  strongly  recommend  every  amateur  photographer 
who  wants  to  avoid  failures  to  adopt  some  method  of  testing 
his  negatives  equivalent  to  the  methods  described  above.  Even 
for  P.O.P.  printing  it  is  an  advantage  to  recognise  badly  con¬ 
trasted  negatives,  instead  of  making  futile  attempts  at  getting 
good  prints  from  them.  The  remainder  of  this  article  is 
intended  to  give  a  simple  account  of  some  of  the  theoretical 
considerations  underlying  the  measurement  of  density  and 
contrast. 

By  placing  a  negative  on  one  side  of  the  gauge,  or  photo¬ 
meter,  and  no  negative  on  the  other,  an  absolute  measure  of 
the  density  of  any  part  of  the  negative  can  be  calculated.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  illumination  on  the  uncovered 
side  till  that  side  appears  of  the  same  darkness  as  the 
portion  of  the  negative  under  observation.  If  then  the  ratio 
of  the  illuminations  on  the  covered  and  uncovered  sides  is  as 
3 : 1,  the  photographic  film  only  transmits  one-third  of  the 
light  falling  on  it,  and  we  may  say  that  its  density  factor  is  3. 
For  these  comparisons  it  is  useful  to  cover  ttp  the  opening  of 
the  gauge  with  a  card  perforated  with  two  holes,  through  which 
the  part  of  the  negative  under  examination  and  the  uncovered 
base  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  partition  can  be  seen.  With¬ 
out  such  arrangement  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  pails 
of  the  negative  not  under  examination. 

The  ratio  of  the  density  factors  of  the  thickest  and  thinnest 
parts  of  a  negative  may  be  called  its  contrast  ratio.  If  the 
thickest  part  has  a  density  factor  of  48  and  the  thinnest  a  den¬ 
sity  factor  of  3,  the  contrast  ratio  is  16.  If  we  have  another 
negative  in  which  the  corresponding  greatest  and  least  den-ity 
factors  are  24  and  1£,  this  will  also  have  a  contrast  ratio  of  16, 
and  if  the  second  negative  be  given  half  the  exposure  as  the 
first,  the  two  prints  will  have  the  same  contrast,  provided  the 
other  conditions  remain  the  same.  Thus,  if  the  ratio  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  same  for  two  different  negatives,  they  possess  tin* 
same  amount  of  contrast.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  will  gi\< 
equally  artistic  or  picturesque  prints,  for  a  pretty  photograph 
depends  not  only  on  the  actual  contrasts,  but  also  on  the  way 
in  which  these  are  distributed  over  the.  various  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  So  far  as  my  experience  is  worth  anything,  a  negative 
that  is  to  yield  good  prints  on  self-toning  paper  or  good  enlarge¬ 
ments  on  rapid  bromide  paper  ought  to  ha\  e  a  contrast  ratio 
of  not  less  than  16.  Yet  I  have  a  very  transparent  negative 
whose  contrast  ratio  is  less  than  3  (tested  with  the  aid  of  blue 
glass),  and  I  have  a  rather  good  enlargement  from  it  on  gaslight 
paper,  obtained  by  a  prolonged  “  soaking  in  very  dull, 
cloudy  weather,  with  care  in  directing  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
negative  towards  the  brighter  parts  of  the  sky. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  “  Index  Method  ”  previously  described 
in  this  journal  by  the  present  writer  111  an  article  reproduced 
from  “Knowledge.”  Suppose  that  we  have  a  film  which  trans- 
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mits  half  the  light  falling  on  it,  and  whose  density  factor  is 
therefore  2,  the  index  of  this  in  the  system  proposed  is  1.  Let 
two  such  films  be  placed  one  above  the  other.  Then  each  trans¬ 
mits  only  half  the  light  falling  on  it,  with  the  result  that  only 
one  quarter  of  the  original  light  gets  through  the  combination, 
and  the  index  is  2.  According  to  this  method,  the  density  index 
of  any  film  is  measured  by  the  number  of  films  of  unit  index 
required  to  produce  the  equivalent  density.  If,  then,  we  have 
several  films  of  different  thickness,  but  alike  in  every  other 
respect,  the  density  index  of  each  film  will  be  proportionate  to 
its  thickness. 

This  view  of  the  matter  may  be  easily  tested  by  a  simple  ex¬ 
periment.  Messrs.  Marion,  some  time  ago,  issued  a  cheap  set 
of  three  orthochromatic- films  giving  2,  4,  and  8  times  exposure. 
On  placing  the  2  and  4  times  films  in  contact,  and  holding  them 
up  to  the  light,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  8  times  film.  And  no  better  example  can  be  given 
of  England’s  neglect  of  mathematics  than  the  fact  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  firm  some  time  ago  advertised  for  sale  a  3  and 
5  times  colour  screen,  and  stated  that  by  using  them  together  an 
8  times  screen  would  be  obtained !  Of  course,  the  real  result 
would  be  a  15  times  screen,  and  I  can  imagine  many  failures  re¬ 
sulted  which  were  not  attributed  by  the  users  to  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  manufacturers. 

Next,  suppose  that  we  have  an  over-exposed  negative,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  upper  layer  down  to  a  certain  depth  is  of  uniform 
density  throughout,  so  that  the  variations  which  produce  con 
trast  are  all  below  this  depth.  Let  the  upper  layer  be  removed 
by  ferricyanide  of  potassium  without  touching  the  lower  layer. 
Then  the  density  will  be  reduced,  but  the  contrast  will  be  un¬ 
altered.  It  is  only  if  the  upper  layer  shows  reversal  that  its 
removal  will  increase  contrast.  If  there  is  any  direct  contrast  in 
it,  the  contrast  of  the  negative  will  be  reduced  instead  of  being 
increased  by  its  removal. 


Let  us,  in  conclusion,  ask  the  question  why  it  is  that  a  thin, 
under-contrasted  negative  looks  so  pretty  when  laid  film  down¬ 
wards  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper?  The  light  which 
reaches  the  eye  has  to  go  through  the  negative  to  the  paper  and 
to  come  back  again  through  the  negative.  If  the  contrast  ratio 
of  the  negative  is  8,  then  the  paper  receives  8  times  as  mu  h 
light  through  the  thin  as  through  the  thick  parts  and  the  pro. 
portion  of  the  light  so  falling  on  and  reflected  by  the  paper, 
which,  passing  through  the  film  on  the  return  journey,  is  again 
8  times  as  great  in  the  thin  as  in  the  thick  parts,  consequently 
the  contrast  ratio  appears  to  be  64  instead  of  8  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  all  such  cases  the  contrast  ratio  appears  to  be 
squared.  It  is  not  doubled  ;  its  index  is  doubled.  The  effect  is 
practically  the  same  as  if  two  films,  each  similar  to  that  of  the 
negative,  were  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  whole  of  the  ideas  in  this  paper  have  been  worked  out 
quite  independently  of  anything  which  may  have  previously 
been  written  on  the  same  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  future  investigation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  already  anticipated,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be 
some  interest  in  a  paper  written  by  one  who  has  to  get  the 
results  he  requires  by  working  things  out  mathematically,  and 
who  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  aim  at  attaining 
the  same  objects  by  compounding  chemical  formulae. 

Note. — The  method  of  making  transparencies  of  different  den. 
sity  look  equally  bright  by  varying  the  illumination  is  practised 
by  every  lantemist  when  he  tries  to  make  the  best  of  the 
lecturer’s  over-exposed  failures  by  turning  up  the  light.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  suggestions,  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
with  the  negatives,  and  allowances  made  for  variations  of  den¬ 
sity  when  the  positives  are  being  printed.  This  would  often 
save  an  expdosion  of  gas  on  the  part  of  the  lantern,  followed  by 
an  explosion  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer. 

G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 


NtW  METHODS  IN  LANTERN  -  SLIDE  MAKING  ON  THE 

WRATTEN  PLATE. 


[Since  the  introduction  some  months  ago  of  the  new  bromide  lantern-plate  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  that  firm  has 
been  investigating  in  its  research  laboratory  the  conditions  under  which  warm  tones  are  produced  on  the  plate  by  direct  development. 
The  results  are  embodied  in  a  booklet  just  published  under  the  title  of  “  Lantern  (Slides, ”  and  obtainable  free  on  application.  From  the 
extracts  made  below  and  our  comments  on  the  results  on  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  makers  of  the  new  “  Wratten  ”  plate 
have  provided  slide-makers  with  still  further  means  of  obtaining  the  widest  range  of  tones  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  scale  of  gradation 
The  very  succinct  instructions  in  which  Messrs.  Wratten  have  embodied  the  results  of  their  experiments  certainly  deserve  to 
be  regarded  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  practice  of  making  warm-toned  transparencies. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Lantern  Slides. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  really  good  lantern  slide  forms 
one  of  the  finest  prints  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  negative.  A 
good  lantern  slide  should  render  the  gradation  of  the  negative  from 
clear  glass  to  full  black  with  an  almost  perfect  accuracy  of  range, 
and,  while  there  should  be  very  little  clear  glass  in  the  slide,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  veil  upon  what  clear  glass 
there  is.  The  first  essential,  therefore,  of  a  satisfactory  lantern  plate 
is  that  it  should  work  with  perfect  cleanliness  and  should  resist  fog, 
even  under  severe  trial. 

Not  less  important  than  cleanliness  is  the  necessity  for  accurately 
rendering  gradation.  Plates  of  the  “gaslight”  type  tend  to  give  too 
great  a  jump  between  clear  glass  and  the  next  tone,  so  that  slides 
made  on  those  plates  seem  to  have  an  appearance  of  baldness  in  the 
high-lights;  the  delicate  gradations  of  the  sky,  which  are  so  well 
rendered  in  a  negative  taken  on  a  panchromatic  plate,  may  be  lost 
in  the  making  of  the  slide.  These  gradations  are  best  obtained  upon 
faster  plates,  and  the  Wratten  “  Ordinary  ”  plates  will  give  most 
exact  rendering  of  gradation.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  plates 
will  not  give  the  slides  of  warm  tone  which  are  most  in  favour,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  pleasing  sepias  and  browns  which  are  required, 
most  slides  have  hitherto  been  made  upon  plates  containing  more  or 
less  chloride  of  silver. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  investigations  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 


an  emulsion  from  pure  bromide  of  silver,  in  which  the  bromide  is  i 
so  fine  a  state  of  sub-division  that  warm  tones  can  be  obtained 
easily  as  upon  chloride  plates. 

Bromide  of  silver  is  very  much  more  resistant,  both  to  devek 
ment  fog  and  to  climatic  effect,  than  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  ti  I 
emulsion  will  withstand  development  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
lantern  slide  emulsion  previously  prepared,  and  the  plates  may  al 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  climaf 
Moreover,  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver  ensures  that  the  gradati 
shall  be  satisfactory,  and  especially  that  the  finer  gradations  in  t 
high-lights  are  retained  unimpaired.  A  bromide  of  silver  emulsi 
is  therefore  in  every  way  preferable  to  one  containing  chloride. 

The  Development  of  "Warm  Tones  upon 
Lantern  Plates, 

While  lantern  plates  which  have  been  developed  to  a  black  b 
can  be  changed  in  colour  by  an  after  toning  bath,  this  not  oj 
involves  a  separate  operation,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  expert  work  - 
that  slides  prepared  in  this  manner  are  rarely  so  satisfactory,  eit  ^ 
in  tone  or  gradation,  as  those  in  which  the  warm  tones  are  obtan 
during  development.  I 

The  cause  of  the  warm  tones  obtained  by  developing  lantern  p  <■ 
with  a  solvent  of  silver  (usually  ammonium  carbonate)  present  in 
developer  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  without  7 
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very  definite  results  based  on  experimental  evidence  having  been 
arrived  at. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  image  developed 
in  this  manner  does  not  consist  of  pure  silver,  but  of  a  mixture  of 
silver  with  more  or  less  silver  bromide,  which,  owing  to  its  close 
association  with  the  silver,  is  not  dissolved  out  by  the  fixing  bath, 
and,  on  this  view,  the  warmer  the  tone  the  greater  would  be  the 
amount  of  bromide  present. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  matter  we  took  a  fast  plate,  developed 
to  a  black  image,  and  also  a  slow  lantern  plate,  developed  by  the 
aid  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  bright  red  image ;  the  two  plates 
were  then  treated  with  an  acid  permanganate  solution  (which 
removed  the  silver),  and,  after  washing  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  remove  the  brown  stain  from  the  manganese  di-oxide,  both 
plates  then  proved  to  have  a  very  faint  trace  of  image  remaining, 
which  trace  could  be  completely  removed  by  a  fixing  bath,  or  could 
be  considerably  strengthened  by  a  developer,  showing  that  it  almost 
certainly  consisted  of  silver  bromide.  We  see,  therefore,  that,  while 
it  is  true  that  small  amounts  of  silver  bromide  are  associated  with 
the  silver  in  developed  plates  so  completely  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  a  fixing  bath,  yet  the  warm  tone  plate  developed  with 
ammonium  carbonate  had  no  more  of  the  silver  bromide  than  the 
black  tone  plate,  and  the  warm  tone  cannot  therefore  be  due  to 
silver  bromide. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  silver  can  be  produced,  especially 
in  solutions  containing  gum  or  gelatine  which  is  so  finely  divided 
that  it  will  not  settle,  and  that  this  silver  is  frequently  brightly 
coloured,  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  try  to  find  out  whether  the 
warm-toned- images  differed  from  the  black  toned  images  simply  in  the 
fineness  of  division  of  the  silver  constituting  them.  This  we  found 
to  be  the  case ;  whereas  an  image  developed  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  the  “  Wratten  ”  lantern  plate  has  grain  which  is  just  visible 
under  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope,  if  the  image  is  developed 
to  a  warm  tone  the  grain  is  no  longer  visible  at  all  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  In  order  to  see  it  we  therefore  had  to  adopt  an  ultra-micro¬ 
scopic  method  of  examination.  In  this  method,  which  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  introduction,  the  plate  is  illuminated,  not  by  light 
coming  through  from  underneath,  but  by  strongly  convergent  light 
entering  the  film  sideways. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  film  the  field  under  the  microscope 
remains  black,  but  if  there  are  any  particles  there,  even  if  they  be 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope  in  the  ordinary  way,  they 
will  reflect  the  light  and  appear  as  small  bright  points  of  light,  just 
as  the  dust  floating  in  a  room,  which  is  quite  invisible  to  the  eye, 
shines  out  clearly  when  a  sun-ray  falls  in  the  room,  the  little 
particles  of  dust  reflecting  the  light  and  catching  the  eye. 

On  examining  warm-toned  plates  in  this  manner  we  found  that 
the  grains  were  indeed  very  fine,  and  we  were  able  to  observe  that 
the  warmer  the  tone  the  finer  the  grain.  At  the  commencement  of 
development  a  warm-toned  slide  has  the  finest  possible  grain,  and 
if  dried  appears  of  yellow  colour.  This  is  succeeded,  as  deve¬ 
lopment  progresses,  by  reds,  browns,  and  sepias,  the  grains  growing 
larger  all  the  while,  so  that  the  image  always  consists  of  pure  silver, 
the  colour  of  it  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  grain  which  is 
produced.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  warmest  tones  of  all  are  indeed 
identical  with  what  is  known  as  green  fog  or  dichroic  fog,  except 
that  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  they  are  indeed  strongly 
dichroic,  the  red  images  appearing  green  by  reflected  light.  The 
theory  of  the  production  of  warm  tones  will  therefore  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  production  of  dichroic  fog.  These  finely  divided  forms 
of  silver  are  produced  by  using  a  developer  which  contains  an  active 
solvent  of  silver  bromide,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
bromide  can  be  dissolved  in  the  developer,  and  be  ready  for  deposition 
I  as  finely  divided  silver.  There  is  no  more  certain  cause  of  dichroic 
fog,  for  example,  than  the  presence  of  hypo  in  the  developer,  while 
the  usual  cause  for  it  is  the  use  of  ammoniacal  developers,  ammonia 
being  a  strong  solvent  of  silver  bromide. 

In  order  that  satisfactory  warm  tones  should  be  obtained  upon  a 
lantern  plate,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  solvents  of  silver,  and 
since  silver  chloride  is  very  much  more  easily  soluole  than  silver 
bromide  the  best  warm  tones  have  hitherto  been  obtained  upon 
chloride  plates.  Just  as  it  is  easier,  however,  to  dissolve  a  solid 
which  has  been  powdered,  so  a  substance  -  always  dissolves  more 
rapidly  the  finer  the  state  of  its  division,  and  for  “  Wratten  lantern 
plates  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  silver  bromide  into  so  fine 


a  state  of  division  that  it  will  dissolve  as  easily  as  silver  chloride 
in  chloride  plates. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  production  of  warm  tone's  upon  lantern  plates  also  favour  the 
production  of  dichroic  fog.  Dichroic  fog  will  not  appear  as  general 
fog  unless  the  unexposed  salt  becomes  slightly  developable.  Silver 
chloride,  however,  is  always  subject  to  this  trouble,  and  consequently 
the  great  difficulty  in  getting  warm  tones  on  chloride  plates  has  been 
that  if  development  were  sufficiently  prolonged  to  get  a  satisfactory 
tone  the  plate  was  very  liable  to  general  fog.  This  difficulty  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  bromide  plate,  and  consequently  very  strong 
solvents  of  silver,  far  stronger  than  can  be  used  in  the  case  of  a 
chloride  plate,  can  be  used  with  the  Wratten  lantern  plate.  Such 
powerful  solvents  as  hypo  and  thiocarbamide,  which  would  produce 
heavy  fog  with  a  chloride  plate,  can  be  used  to  produce  excellent 
tones  with  perfectly  clear  high-lights  on  the  new  plates. 

The  Exposure  of  Wratten  Lantern  Plates. 

The  best  dark-room  light  for  handling  these  plates  is  a  bright 
yellow  light.  A  suitable  “  Wratten  ”  “  safe-light  ”  is  the  Series  00. 

The  exposure  of  any  plate  behind  a  normal  negative  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  the  following  manner: — The  unit  of  light  is  one  British 
standard  candle,  which  is  near  enough  to  ordinary  wTax  candles  for 
practical  purposes.  The  unit  of  light  intensity  is  that  given  by  one 
candle  at  one  metre  (39  inches)  distance.  The  unit  of  exposure  is 
therefore  that  given  by  exposing  a  plate  for  one  second  to  a  candle 
distant  one  metre.  This  unit  is  known  as  the  candle-metre-second 
[C.M.S.). 

■Since  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  source,  if  we  expose  a  plate  for  one  second  to  a 
candle  at  half  metre  distance,  we  shall  give  it  4  G.M.S.  exposure.  If 
at  one-third  metre  (13  inches)  9  CALS.,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  exposure  behind  a  normal  negative  (a  landscape  developed 
fiofr  the  time  given  by  us  with  a  non-staining  developer)  to  get  a 
good  positive  may  be  taken  as  1,000  candle-metre-seconds,  divided 
by  the  Watkins  speed  of  the  plate.  Thus,  on  the  Wratten  speed 
plate  (300  Watkins)  the  exposure  will  be  1,000-300  CALS.,  or  5  1  j 
seconds  at  1  metre  to  1  candle. 

On  the  Wratten  Ordinary  plate  (12  Watkins)  the  exposure  will  be 
1,000-12  C.M.-S.,  or  83  CALS. 

(This  calculation  will,  of  course,  not  apply  to  colour-sensitive  plates, 
whose  speeds,  measured  to  daylight,  are  not  comparable  when  candle 
light  is  used.) 

The  Wratten  lantern  plate  averages  lg  Watkins  in  speed,  and 
therefore  requires  750  CALS,  exposure. 

Thus,  if  a  10  candle-power  batswing  burner  is  used  at  1  metre, 
74  seconds’  exposure  will  be  required. 

(Similarly,  an  incandescent  C  burner  (40  c.p.)  will  require  18  seconds’ 
exposure.  An  equivalent  exposure  -will  be  found  to  be  one  inch  of 
magnesium  ribbon  at  1^  metres  (about  5  feet). 

If  magnesium  ribbon  is  used,  the  following  table  may  be  of  use  :  — 


Black  tones  (unit  exposure) 

.  1  in.  ribbon  at  60  in 

Exposure  factor  2 
,,  4 

.  1  „ 

.  1  „ 

„  30  ,, 

^  8 

'  .  1  „ 

09 

11  11 

,,  16 

.  3  ,, 

i »  ifi  11 

„  64 

9 

„  11  „ 

Development  of  Wratten  Lantern 

Plates 

BlacK 

X  ones. 

To  get  a  black-toned  slide  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  the 
plate  for  the  unit  exposure,  as  described  in  the  previous  section,  and 
then  to  develop  the  plate  in  any  developer  which  does  not  contain 
too  much  bromide.  Too  much  bromide  in  the  developer  will  give 
greenish  or  brownish  blacks,  the  latter  tone  being  pleasing  and  the 

former  the  reverse.  .  ,,  , 

A  suitable  formula  without  bromide  is  that  given  as  A  tor 
'warm  tone  development,  without  any  addition  of  “  B.  Reahc 
dead,  blue-grey,  or  grey-blacks,  however,  are  most  easily  got  y 
development  with  thiocarbamide. 

If  the  contrast  of  a  negative  is  to  be  increased,  the  slide  should 
be  under-exposed  and  development  lengthened;  if  the  reverse,  the 
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sHde  should  receive  full  exposure  and  short  development.  H  greater 
contrast  is  required,  the  following  developer  should  be  us  . 


A. 


B. 


25  unis.  I  oz. 

Hydroquinone  •••••••• . 

Potass,  metabisulphite  .  ”  J 

Potass,  bromide  . •  .  i,000  ”  _  10 

Water .  ’  i 

Caustic  potash  (puie,  in  sticks)  ...  ^0  gms.  ^ 

Water  .  ’ 


For  use,  take  equal  parts  “  A  ”  and  “  B.”  This  developer  is  prone 
to  give  yellow  stain,  especially  if  development  is  forced  with 
warm  weather. 


Development 


■Wratten 


of  "Warm  Tones  < 

Lantern  Slides. 

(l^That' thepi’oduPction€of  warm  tones  depends  upon  the  presence 
in  the  developer  of  a  solvent  of  silver  bromic  e. 

(2)  That  as  development  proceeds  the  tone  darkens  anc  ecome 

It  must^also  be  remembered  that  in  all  development  the  contrast 
increases  with  the  prolongation,  of  development,  and  t  a  lunge 
rntraTt  il  entirely  governed  hy  the  duration  of  development.  So 
that  while  warm  tones  may  he  obtained  from  the  same  developer  y 
trying  the  time  of  development,  that  is,  by  varying  the  exposure 
as  to  produce  sufficient  density  in,  various  times,  yet  on  y 
time  of  development  will  give  correct  gradation.  .  . 

Consequently  the  time  of  development  for  a  given  constitution  of  the 
developer  should  he  regarded  as  a  fixed  quantity  If  a  different  tone 
is  required  the  developer  must  he  varied  as  well  as  the  exposure. 

~  Many  of  the  muddy  and  blocked-up  warm-toned  ebdee,  which uwe 
too  often  seen,  are  due  to  non-observance  of  this  rule  They  have 
been  over-exposed,  and  development  has  been  stopped  far  too  early 
with  the  result  that,  while  the  density  is  correct,  yet  the  giadat  o 

^ThttoneTto,  is  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  by  the  constitution  of 

thThe Exposure  is  similarly  fixed,  since  it  is  that  exposure  which 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  density  m  the  gnen  time 
of  development. 

The  Time  of  Development. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  the  density 
of  a  warm-toned  lantern  slide  during  development  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  uo  ueed  at  all  to  attempt  to  judge  the  density 
The  best  way  of  developing  slides  is  undoubtedly  by  tn  . 
developing  negatives  by  time,  the  objection,  which  is  sometimes 
urged  that  variations  in  exposure  may  necessitate  variations  l 
development  may  have  some  force.  It  is  true  that  most  people  are 
liable  to  make  those  compensating  variations  in  the  wrong  direction, 
though  sometimes  a  skilful  worker  may  improve  a  negative  by  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  fixed  time  of  development.  (Anyhow,  even  a  skilful 
worker  will  probably  be  helped  by  knowing  how  long  the  fixed  time 

<,fBut"e!nPthe  case  of  lantern  slides,  when  wrong  exposure  merely 
means  making  another,  this  objection  has  no  force  whatever.  If  the 
exposure  is  wrong,  then  alteration  of  the  time  of 
,ave  the  slide  as  regards  density,  but  gradation  will  suffer,  and  the 
■slide  will  be  inferior.  It  is  a  poor  lantern  slide  maker  who  is  contei 
to  use  a  slide  in  the  making  of  which  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

The  best  method  of  dealing  with  wrongly  exposed  slides  is  to  P 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  nearly  boiling  water.  When  carefu  ly 
cleaned  they  make  excellent  cover- glasses. 

The  time"  of  development  naturally  increases  as  the  developer 
moreres trained  and  warmer  tones  are  obtained,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  “  Wratten  ”  lantern  plates  do  not  require  the  very  prolonged 
developments  which  were  formerly  necessary  to  produce  ^ 
The'time  of  development  for  each  constitution  of  the  developer  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  hut,  inasmuch  as  the  tune  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  temperature  it  is P^ab: ly 
better  to  use  Mr.  Watkins’  “  factorial  method.  The  time 
observed  from  the  pouring  on  of  the  developer  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image,  and  this  time  (known  as  the  time  of  appearance  ) 
s  multiplier  by  a  fixed  “factor”  to  get  the  time  of  development 
For  all  warm  tones  the  factor  for  our  developer  is  8,  for  black 

tones,  6. 


by  them  are  considered  too 

adhered** to,  aid  if  the  resulting  slide  is  incorrect,  then  a  new 
exposure  should  be  tried. 

Exposure. 

a8  the  developer  is  more  restrained  the  exposure  must  be  increased, 

a  White  the  ly,  the' exp . . 

increases  geometrically.  exposure  necessary  to  get 

a  bhickltondd  dealing 

exposure  in  the  table  are  given  simply 

intensity  of  m—  and 
consequently  exposure,  varies  inv.™ dy  as  °  £  & 

^  &  s- —  -  - 

rr0rD— ^ 

for  Warm-Toned  Slides  at  GO  r . 

Normal  Developer. 

,,  ,  ,  44  grs.  or 

Hydroquinone  .  ’’  ” 

Soda  sulphite  .  v  oz<  ” 

Soda  carbonate .  J.  ”  ” 

Water .  20  ®*s‘  ” 

Restraining  Solutions. 


A. 


10  gms. 

5  „ 
100  „ 
100  „ 
2,000  ccs. 


B. 


Ammonium  carbonate 
Ammonium  bromide  ... 

Water . . 

Sodium  thiosulphate 

(Hypo)  . 

Water . 


1  oz. 

1  „ 

10  ozs. 

1  oz. 
10  ozs. 


or 


Tone. 

Warm  black 
Cool  sepia  ...  7 

Warm  sepia 
Sepia  brown  6^ 

Brown  .  6^ 

Brown  purple  6 

Purple . .  ^2 

Carmine  .  41- 


Developer  (1  oz.  contains-) 

dims.  A,  |  drm.  B 


A,  1 
A,  H 
A,  2 
A,  i 
A,  1 
A,  2 
A,  3 


B 

B 

B, 1  drm. 
B,  1  „ 

B,  |  „ 

B,  |  „ 


50  gms. 

50  ,, 

500  ccs. 

50  gms. 

500  ccs. 

Develop¬ 

ment 

Exposure  time 
Multiple,  (in  mins 
2* 

4 
8 

10 

5 
10 
12 
20 


2 

3 

H 

6 

3 

5 

10 

48 


pU,imiu<=  .  -a  "  n.  . 

e  xv  T,  nes  on  Faster  Platen. 

t::Xonot»“  ■»  w  in  so" 

*  Result*  identical  w  ith  those ^  ^ 

* 

A  rather  thin  ^  Tsl  tan  consisting  of  =- 

is  prepared,  and  this  is  bleached  ^  ^  gms. 

Potassium  bichromate  .  f 

Hydrochloric  acid  . .  jq" 

Water . . 

After  bleaching  the,  slide  e Tmmnfconsists  of  silver  chlorM 

Jlh^tan  beadevd:,i;fhy  any  fo/mula  for  the  production 

W  The  ^warmer  the  tone  the  denser  the  hnal^ide  will  ' 

IVsC— It  sr^—r  before  complete 

Black-toned  lantern  slides  can  be  changed  m  colour  y 
XSJPber  by  bleaching  and  sulphiding,  or  by  the  hi 


5 

100  ccs. 
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ilum  bath,  gives  satisfactory  results,  probably  more  satisfactory  than 
;hose  obtained  by  means  of  copper,  uranium,  etc. 

As  a  general  rule,  after-toning  produces  the  brighter  and  less  often 
required  colours,  while  restrained  development  is  used  for  the  warm 
blacks  and  sepias,  which  are  most  in.  favour. 

The  extreme  tones  (violets,  carmines,  and  reds)  produced  by 
restrained  development  are  of  very  little  use,  and  are  more  easily 
obtained  by  toning  with  copper  or  uranium ;  but  the  sepias  and  blue- 
blacks,  produced  by  ammonium  carbonate  or  thiocarbamide,  are  not 
easily  produced  by  after-toning. 

'Chemical  toning  always  gives  an  appearance  of  “double-toning,” 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  complete  its  work,  when  bright  colours  are 
produced,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  restrained  development  is 
so  much  more  satisfactory  for  most  purposes. 

Blue,  B1  ue-BlacK,  and  Violet-Blue  Tones 
by  Development. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction  that  the  “  Wratten  ”  lantern 
plates,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  resist  fog,  enable  use  to 
be  made  of  other  solvents  of  silver  bromide  than  those  which  can 
generally  be  employed. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  silver  solvents  is  thiocarbamide.  If  thio¬ 
carbamide  is  used  for  ordinary  negative  plates  it  will  be  found  that, 
after  development  has  proceeded  for  a  short  time,  the  unexposecl 
silver  bromide  begins  to  develop  rapidly  with  a  brownish  deposit, 
while  the  exposed  silver  bromide  remains  clear  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  exposure,  so  that  a  reversed  negative' — i.e.,  a  positive 
— is  produced,  the  highest  light  being  represented  by  a  light  deposit 
of  black  silver.  This  action  was  first  described  by  (Major-General 
J.  Waterhouse. 

The  rationale  of  this  reversing  action  of  thiocarbamide  seems  to  be 
as  follows :  — Thiocarbamide  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  silver  bro¬ 
mide,  and  induces  a  general  deposition  of  fine-grained  silver  similar 
to  the  dichroie  fog  produced  by  hypo  in  the  developer  (which  also 
shows  this  reversing  action).  The  solution  of  silver  bromide  and 
consequent  precipitation  of  silver  is,  however,  greatly  retarded  by 
die  presence  of  traces  of  soluble  bromide.  Now  when  a  developer 
containing  thiocarbamide  is  poured  on  to  a  plate  it  first  begins  to 
ievelop  the  ordinary  exposed  image.  In  doing  this  it  inrpregnates 
che  film  wherever  the  image  is  developed  with  the  soluble  bromide 
!ormed  as  one  of  the  products  of  development. 

•Consequently,  when  the  general  deposition  of  silver,  caused  by  the 
hiocarbamide,  begins,  the  places  where  this  bromide  exists — i.e., 
Caere  the  greatest  exposure  was  received — will  develop  last,  and 
ve  shall  obtain  a  positive.  The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  borne 
>ut  by  the  fact  that  the  positive  image  is  always  a  little  indistinct 
n  outline,  and  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  such  objects  as 
church  spire  projecting  into  the  sky,  which  should  appear  dark,  to 
ail  to  develop  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the  soluble  bromide  sideways 
n  the  film. 

This  strong  solvent  action  possessed  by  thiocarbamide  suggested 
hat  if  suitably  restrained  with  bromide  it  might  be  found  to  give 
different  group  of  tones  in  development,  and  this  was  found  to  be 
he  case,  the  tones  varying  from  a  blue-black  to  blues  and  violets,  and 
veil  finally  carmines,  according  to  the  amount  of  ammonium  bromide 
pd  carbonate  which  is  added. 

The  thiocarbamide  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
f  tetra-thiocarbamide  ammonium  bromide. 

This  solution  is  taken  by  dissolving  33  grains  of  thiocarbamide  and 
1  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  in  10  ounces  of  water.  We  may  term 
ns  solution  T. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exposure  and  developing  factors  for 
he  production  of  blue  tones  with  thiocarbamide:  — 

Tone.  Developer.  Exposure  Multiple, 

drms.  drms.  drms. 

Dead  black  (neutral) .  7  A  -f  jB  +  jT  ...  2 

Blue  black  .  6  A  +  HB  +  ^T  ...  4 

Blue  .  5.^A  i-  2^B  +  hT  ...  8 

Violet  .  5  A  +  2^B  +  IT  ...  16 

dhe  time  of  development  with  thiocarbamide  depends  so  greatly 
i  the  temperature  that  visual  inspection  is  necessary.  Neither  time 
pr  factorial  methods  are  of  any  use. 

PHysical”  Development  of  Lantern  Plate?. 

In  the  wet  collodion  process  the  image  is  received  upon  a  surface 
silver  iodide,  arm  is  then  developed  by  means  of  an  acid  reducing 


solution,  which  does  not  change  the  silver  iodide,  but  which  precipi¬ 
tates  .silver  from  the  free  silver  nitrate  solution  contained  in  the  film. 

This  is  generally  referred  to  as  “physical”  development,  as 
opposed  to  the  “  chemical”  development,  in  which  the  silver  bromide 
of  a  dry-plate  is  dissolved  and  precipitated  as  metallic  silver  by  means 
of  an  alkaline  reducer. 

A  physical  developer  is,  therefore,  distinguished  as  containing  free 
silver  nitrate,  and  also  as  being  acid.  Physical  developers  ai;e  best 
known  to  modern  photographers,  unacquainted  with  wet  collodion, 
because  they  are  sometimes  used  as  “silver  ”  intensifiers,  where  they 
deposit  silver  on  the  developed  image  of  a  dry-plate  in  order  to 
produce  greater  density. 

Dr.  Luppo-Cramer  has  shown  that  slow  chloride  plates  can  be 
developed  by  means  of  physical  developers,  and  he  gives  the  following 
formula  as  being  the  best :  — 


Metol  . 2  gins.  88  grs. 

Citric  acid .  10  ,,  L  oz. 

Water .  100  ccs.  10  ozs. 


To  which  add  1/10  volume  of  10  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution. 

We  have  found  that  this  formula  is  quite  satisfactory  with  the 
“  Wratten  ”  lantern  ’plates,  and  gives  very  beautiful  pictures  of  a 
bluish  tone  and  of  great  delicacy  and  transparency.  For  seascapes 
and  mountain  scenery  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  magni¬ 
ficent,  but  the  process  is  not  an  easy  one  to  work. 

The  plates  used  for  physical  development  must  be  quite  fresh  ;  plates 
which  will  give  perfect  results  with  ordinary  development  may  gn  e 
fog  with  acid  silver. 

The  exposure  required  is  about  four  times  that  required  tor 
ordinary  black  tones. 

The  dish  used  for  development  must  be  very  clean;  it  is  usually 
better  to  wash  out  the  dish,  measures,  etc.,  with  nitric  acid  or  acid 
permanganate  solution,  to  get  rid  of  any  traces  of  deposited  silver. 

The  exposed  plate  is  then  put  into  the  dish,  the  given  amount  of 
silver  nitrate  solution  (not  more)  added  to  the  developer,  and  the 
developer  poured  over  the  plate,  which  is  then  recked  for  four 
minutes. 

The  silver  may  deposit  over  the  whole  face  of  the  plate,  on  the 
dish,  and  on  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  from  which  acid  perman¬ 
ganate  will  remove  it.  n 

The  developer  is  then  poured  off,  the  plate  raised,  and  then  the 
whole  surface  of  the  film  scrubbed  fairly  hard  with  a  pledget  ot 

cotton  wool.  ,  .  ■  _  . 

The  general  deposit  of  silver  will  be  found  to  rub  right  off,  leating 

the  image  unaffected.  _  . 

If  the  density  attained  is  not  considered  sufficient  on  looking 
through  the  plate,  the  dish  is  cleaned,  as  before,  the  back  of  the 
plate  scrubbed  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  fresh 
lot  of  developer  until  sufficient  density  is  attained.  The  plate  i* 
then  fixed  and  washed  as  usual. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBTTIONS. 

1909. 

September  10  to  October  23.-The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec.. 

Reginald  Craigie.  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  S.W  ■ 

September  23  to  October  30.-1.-Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Sec  J  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London.  W.L. 

October ^  6  to  IS.— Portsmouth  Camera  Club.  Entries 

tember  20.  Sec.,  James  C.  Thompson.  23,  Elm  Grove,  ^uthsea. 
October  21  to  23.— Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  11.  Secs.  H.  G.  Hemingway,  looker  Road,  Rotherham, 
and  F.  Sargeant,  17.  Aldred  Street,  Rotherham. 

November  10  to  13.— Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  12.  Sec.,  Walter  Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Uapton, 

November' 25  to  26.— Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec..  S.  G.  Krniber, 
Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

1910. 

W1  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
‘  1  and  J.  R-  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

Ytve  Cuukv  Company.  Limited.— A  correspondent  asks  for  the 
London  and  American  addresses  of  the  above-mentioned  company 
Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  supph  the  imoim. 

tion  reouired. 
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PDoiO’lflechanical  Poics. 


Exposures  iri  Screen  Negative  MaKing, 

In  the  September  number  of  “Le  -Procede  ”  L.  Villemaire  gives 
a  table  of  exposures  for  wet  collodion  in  screen  negative  making, 
which  is  the  most  practical  and  thorough  of  any  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  account  of  the  varying  screens 
in  general  use,  the  varying  reductions,  and  also  has  columns 
for  the  two  different  sorts  of  originals — namely,  black  and 
white  and  warm  toned.  Moreover,  the  author  is  aware  that 
collodions  vary,  so  he  has  given  the  formula  of  the  collodion  he 
uses  himself,  and  a  correction  factor  for  a  commercial  collodion  that 
is  commonly  used  in  Paris.  With  regard  to  the  lighting,  he  gives 
a  description  of  the  lamps  he  uses,  and  also  the  time  they  take  to 
darken  a  Wynne  actinometer,  thus  enabling  a  further  correction 
factor  to  be  worked  out  for  any  different  set  of  lamps.  With  such 
a  table  properly  used,  it  would  seem  difficult  for  the  veriest  beginner 
to  go  far  wrong  in  exposure  when  making  a  screen  negative  on  wet 
collodion. 

Collodion  Emulsion. 

We  are  invited  by  an  American  correspondent  to  make  some 
remarks  about  collodion  emulsion  for  three-colour  negative  making, 
which,  he  says,  is  only  slowly  winning  its  way  in  America.  He 
complains  of  “  spots  ”  and  asks  for  recommendations  as  to  emulsion. 
If  he  wants  to  makh  up  his  own  emulsion  he  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  formulae  given  in  the  “Almanac,”  the  emulsion  of 
Hubl  being  expressly  designed  for  process  work.  If,  however,  he 
wishes  to  buy  the  emulsion,  then  Dr.  Albert’s,  or  that  of  Sillib  and 
Bruckmann  enjoy  great  favour,  and  both  sell  the  emulsion  in  jiowder 
form,  and  issue  instructions  in  English.  One  precaution  is  very 
necessary— namely,  pure  ether  must  be  used. 

With  regard  to  “  spots,”  such  spots  as  are  caused  bv  airbells  are, 
of  course,  due  to  sheer  carelessness ;  but  many  spots  in  collodion 
emulsion  seem  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  most  painstaking  care. 
Naturally,  they  are  more  frequent  when  every  precaution  is  not 
taken.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  requisite  everywhere,  the  glass 
must  be  perfectly  cleaned,  the  substratum  used  must  be  filtered  over 
and  over  again,  all  the  rooms  must  be  free  from  dust,  the  same 
slide  that  is  used  for  wet  plate  must  not  be  used  for  emulsion,  and, 
finally,  the  temperature  must  be  low  and  the  air  sufficiently  moist. 
If  all  these  precautions  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  plenty  of 
regular  work  is  done,  the  troubles  with  emulsion  will  be  greatly 
minimised,  and  it  will  be  found  an  economical  medium;  but  if  the 
work  is  intermittent  and  the  conditions  are  anything  short  of  what 
we  postulate  above,  then  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  colour 
sensitive  dry  plates,  instead  of  emulsion,  for,  although  their  cost  is 
apparently  greater,  they  will  really  be  cheaper  in  the  longer  run. 
considering  that  there  will  not  be  the  waste  with  them  that  there 
inevitably  is  with  collodion  emulsion,  unless  it  is  worked  under 
almost  ideal  conditions. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS  ACCEPTED, 

Half-tone  Negatives  for  Relief-blocks. — No.  17,215,  August  15, 
1908.  This  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  making  half-tone 
negatives  for  producing  so-called  half-tone  relief  printing  blocks, 
in  different  patterns,  whereby  the  desired  relief  effect  and  1  he 
desired  patterning  effect  are  simultaneously  produced.  The 
original  is  photographed  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  which  is 
intensified  so  as  to  obtain  a  rather  dense  negative  semi-opaque  in 
the  shades,  and  from  this  negative  a  diapositive  is  made.  These 
plates  are  placed  slightly  out  of  register,  and  a  -suitably  figured  or 
patterned  glass  plate,  which  may  also  be  ground  or  semi-opaque, 
is  interposed  between  them.  Upon  photographing  by  transmitted 
light  through  such  three  superposed  plates,  a  picture  is  obtained 
which,  in  addition  to  the  relief  effect  due  to  the  said  negative  and 
diapositive  plates,  will  also  contain  the  patterning  or  figuring 
effect  due  to  the  interposed  plate,  and  upon  the  thus  produced 
plate  being  photographed  through  a  screen,  a  picture  is  obtained 
reproducing  the  relief  and  pattern  in  a  state  ready  for  etching. 

By  figuring  or  patterning  the  interposed  plate  in  different 


manners  different  effects  and  varied  grounds  may  be  obtained 
more  readily  than  according  to  the  customary  method.— Niels- 
Bendixen,  1,  Mariendalsvej,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


patent  i)eto$< 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications— are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes-.” 

Applications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  received  from 

August  30  to  .September  4  :  — 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  19,803.  Improvements  in  reflex  cameras. 
Walter  Dockree,  Herbert  Holmes,  and  Houghtons  Limited.  88, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

Development. — No.  19,809.  Improved  contrivance  for  developing, 
photographic  negatives.  Charles  Edwin  Layton,  22,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Buildings,  London. 

Artificial  Lighting. — No.  19,838.  Means  for  artificially  light¬ 
ing  halls  or  other  places  in  which  cinematographic  or  magic- 
lantern  pictures  are'  exhibited,  or  photographic  operations  and  the 
like  are  carried  on.  Ernest  Grenier,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
London. 

Paper. — No.  20.046.  Improvements  in  photographic  paper  for 
grained  photographs  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  same. 
August  Albert,.  57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Printing  Apparatus.— No.  20,049.  Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  apparatus.  William  Lowtlier.  Cole,  37,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

Lens  Attachments.— No.  20,088.  Improvements  in  devices  for 
fitting  supplementary  lenses  or  other  attachments  to  lens  hoods 
of  varying  dimensions.  George  Leonard  Me  Alpine  and  John  J. 
Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  London. 

Cameras. — No.  20,103.  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and 
the  like.  Samuel  Newsome  Player,  18.  Hertford  Street, 
Coventry. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  20,147.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
phptographic  cameras  of.  the  type?  known  as  reflecting  or  reflex 
cameras.  Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  24,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London, 

Acetyl  Cellulose. — No.  20,195.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  acetyl  cellulose..  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Chancery 
Lane  Station  Chambers,  High  Holborn,  London,  for  Dacid  E. 
Reid,  Lbiited  'States. 

Plate  Rack. — No.  20,204.  Improved  folding  portable  plate  or 
drainage  rack.  Ernest  George  Marshall,  17,  Sterndale  Road, 
Hammersmith,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS*  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  oi 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Colour  Screen-Plates. — No.  11,147,  1909  (May  11,  1909).  The 
invention  is  an  improvement  on  the  process  of  patent  No.  3,252 
1908  (‘  B.J.,”  Oct.  16,  1908,  p.  796),  of  preparing  a  three-colou1 
screen-plate  by  attaching  coloured  grains  of  celluloid  or  glass  t 
a  transparent  tacky  plate. 

In  the  improved  process  the  tacky  substratum  is  itself  staine 
yellow,  red,  or  green,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  colour 
in  various  proportions  adjusted  to  the  light  by  which  the  photc 
graph  has  to  be  made  whether  by  daylight  or  by  artificial  ligh 
A  special  compensating  light-filter  is  thus  unnecessary:  tl- 
necessary  correction  is  made  in  the  colour-screen  itself. 

A  solution  of  gum  gamboge  is  made  by  boiling  the  gum 
turpentine  spirit.  A  small  portion  of  red  dye  may  be  adde 
such  as  that  obtained  from  alkanet  root.  In  this  is  dissolv 
sufficient  pale  gum  copal  to  make  a  solution  of  suitable  -eons 
tance  for  coating  the  supporting  plate.  A  suitable  quantity  j 
bleached  linseed  oil  is  added  to  retard  the  drying  of  the  subst:1 
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turn  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  form  the  screen,  but  any 
other  suitable  absorbing  dyes  may  be  used,  or  any  substratum 
giving  a  tacky  surface. 

The  coloured  grains  having  been  spread  in  one  layer  in  close 
•contact  with  each  other  over  the  tacky  stained  surface  are,  after 
the  substratum  has  become  sufficiently  dry,  then  rolled  under 
heavy  pressure  down  to  the  surface  of  the  carrying  sheet.  The 
grains  are  thus  flattened  out,  and  'at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
stained  substratum  is  pressed  from  underneath,  and  is  forced  up 
and  between  each  coloured  grain,  thus  forming  an  exceedingly 
fine  ring  of  transparent  yellow  round  each  grain.  This  acts  as 
an  efficient  stop  to  white  light  being  transmitted  by  the  screen, 
and  adds  the  desirable  portion  of  fixed  yellow.  The  small  residue 
-of  stained  substratum  left  underneath  the  grains  forms  the  neces¬ 
sary  correction  to  the  light  passing  through  the  blue  and  green 
grains  without  having  any  absorbing  action  on  the  red  grains, 
thus  giving  in  the  finished  photograph  a  correct  colour  repro¬ 
duction.  John  Bamber,  56,  Lansdowne  Road,  South  Lambeth, 
London,  S.E. 

Clockwork  Developing  Table. — No.  1,196,  1909  (Jan.  18,  1909). 
A  bracket,  a,  is  fitted  on  stand,  the  bracket  being  capable  of  rock¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side.  An  elongated  clip,  c,  is  fitted  on  the  top 
of  each  end  of  the  brackets,  and  a  like  clip,  c1,  is  fitted  on  the 
slips  at  a  right-angle  thereto  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre 


of  the  stand.  Two  flat  bars,  d  and  d1,  are  placed  in  each  oi 
these  clips  with  their  inner  ends  meeting  at  the  centre  of  eac.n 
■clip  when  closed,  and  capable  of  sliding  therein,  but  prevented 
from  being  entirely  withdrawn  therefrom  by  a  small  projection, 

1  e1,  engaging  in  a  slot,  e,  along  the  centre  line  of  the  clips  :  each 
of  the  sliding  bars  has  a  hinged  clip  g  at  its  outer  end.  The  elon¬ 
gated  clips  and  sliding  bars  are  caused  to  rock  by  being  connected 
by  a  rod,  j,  under  each  of  the  clips  c1  to  an  eccentric,  h,  on  each 
end  of  a  rod,  l,  on  which  a  tooth  wheel  is  fitted  that  gears  into 
a  wheel  connected  to  a  coil  spring,  which  gives  motion  to  a  train 
of  wheels  ;  a  plate,  m,  or  an  equivalent,  is  fitted  on  the  spindle 
of  one  of  the  wheels,  and  a  stop  rod,  n,  is  fitted  in  proximity,  so 
as  to  engage  with  or  be  released  from  the  plate. 

When  a  plate  requires  to  be  developed,  a  tray  or  dish  of  corre¬ 
sponding  size  is  placed  on  the  flat  bars  d  and  d1,  which  are 
withdrawn  to  the  extent  required,  and  the  hinged  clips  g  at 
their  outer  ends  are  turned  over  the  edges  of  the  dish  by  which 
it  is  retained  in  position.  The  clockwork  mechanism  is  then 
wound  up  by  the  rod  jo,  and  the  stop  rod  n  withdrawn  from  the 
plate  m  on  the  spindle  of  one  of  the  geared  wheels  in  the 
mechanism,  when  the  tray  or  dish  will  be  caused  to  rock,  either 
until  the  mechanism  has  run  down,  or,  if  required  to  stop  sooner, 
the  stop  rod  n  is  pushed  in,  thereby  engaging  with  the  regulating 
plate  m  and  stopping  the  mechanism.  Thomas  Anthony  Bowers. 
“Woodlands,”  Walton  Road,  Stockton  Heath,  and  James  Stanley, 
Craik,  “  Greeobank,”  276,  Manchester  Road,  Warrington. 

Ramic  Photographs. — No.  17,432,  1908  (August  19,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  the  use  of  a  ground  or  roughened  glass  surface 
'in  making  enamel  photographs  with  a  one-solution  sensitiser  such 
as  that  described  in  Patent  No.  24,214,  1907  (“  B.J.,”  May  15, 


1908,  p.  382).  The  rough  surface  obviates  the  use  of  nitro-cellulose 
in  the  sensitiser.  The  following  are  suitable  sensitisers  :  — 


Lithium  bichromate  .  2  gms. 

Honey,  invert  sugar,  or  other  carbohydrate  ...  4  gms. 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  .  100  cc-s. 

Calcium  or  strontium  bichromate  .  2  gms. 

Honey,  invert  sugar,  or  other  carbohydrate  ...  4  gms. 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  .  100  ccs. 

Sodium  bichromate  .  2  gms. 

Honey,  invert  sugar,  or  other  carbohydrate  ...  4  gms. 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  .  100  ccs. 


Some  precautions  are  necessary  during  the  washing  process,  when 
the  plate  is  first  placed  in  the  water,  to  prevent  the  film  dissolv¬ 
ing  away  underneath  the  pigment,  and  the  image  being  thereby 
distorted. 

The  invention  may-  be  applied  to  surfaces  of  ground  glass,  glass 
etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  roughened  by  any  other  means. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  applied  to  a  roughened  surface  of  any  material 
whatsoever,  provided  the  latter  be  not  absorbent. 

It  is  possible  to  apply  the  process  to  absorbent  rough  surfaces 
provided  they  be  rendered  non-absorbent  by  first  coating  them 
with  a  suitable  material. 

In  cases  where  the  invention  is  applied  to  ground  glass  or  other 
vitreous  surfaces  and  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  rough  appear¬ 
ance,  the  glass,  etc.,  may  be  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  vitrify 
or  fuse  the  surface  sufficiently  to  attain  the  object  desired.  Arthur 
Robert  Ling  and  Theodore  Rendle,  74,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Ernest  William  Colbrook,  65,  London  Wall, 
London,  E.C. 

Ceramic  Photographs. — No.  17,433,  1908  (August  19,  1908).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  one-solution  sensitiser  (free  from  water) 
for  enamel  or  ceramic  work.  This  solution  does  not  involve  the 
addition  of  water  as  does  that  described  in  Patent  No.  24,214, 
1907  (“  B.J.,”  May  15,  1908,  p.  382).  It  consists  of  a  bichromate 
and  a  suitable  carbohydrate  dissolved  in  a  solvent  of  both. 

Chromic  acid  itself  cannot  be  used  in  presence  of  carbohydrates 
since  it  rapidly  oxidises  the  latter,  undergoing  reduction  itself. 
This  oxidising  action  may  be  restrained  (a)  by  the  addition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  a  base  (less  than  is  necessary  to  form  the  bichro¬ 
mate),  or  (b)  by  substituting  a  more  resistant  hygroscopic  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  glycerine,  for  the  carbohydrate.  It  follows  from  (a) 
that  the  polychromates  are  available  for  the  process,  but  they  are 
not  so  satisfactory  as  the  bichromates,  owing  to  their  liability  to 
be  reduced  in  the  sensitising  solution. 

When  glycerine  is  used  in  place  of  the  carbohydrates,  a  lower 
proportion  is  necessary,  but  the  exposure  has  to  be  coniderably 
lengthened  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  pigment  to  adhere 
generally  to  the  plate,  and  the  pigment  is  not  retained  so  firmly 
on  the  exposed  surface,  so  that  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
washing. 

Either  the  commercial  or  the  anhydrous  solvents,  bichromates 
or  polychromates  may  be  employed,  although  in  practice  the  com¬ 
mercial  substances  will  be  used. 

A  convenient  proportion  of  bichromate  to  use  is  about  lgm.  per 
100  ccs.,  but  any  proportion  of  bichromate  can  be  used  up  to  its 
limit  of  solubility  in  the  solvent  or  solvent  mixture. 

The  two  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  the  invention  :  — 


Lithium  bichromate  .  1  gm. 

Honey,  invert  sugar,  or  other  carbohydrate  .  2  gms. 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  mixed  with  ether 

or  ethyl  acetate  .  ICO  ccs. 

A  nitro-ceilulose  soluble  in  the  solvents  used  ...  0.4  gm. 

Sodium  bichromate  .  1  gm. 

Honey,  invert  sugar,  or  other  carbohydrate  .  2  gms. 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  mixed  with  ether 

or  ethyl  acetate  .  100  ccs. 

A  nitro-ceilulose  soluble  in  the  solvents  used  ...  0.4  gm. 

With  chromic  acid  :  — 

Chromic  acid  .  0.5  gm. 

Glycerine  . . . . .  1  gm- 

Ethyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  mixed  with  ether 

or  ethyl  acetate  .  100  ccs. 

A  nitro-cellulose  soluble  in  the  solvents  used  ...  0.4  gm. 


In  all  the  above  examples  the  carbohydrate,  where  specified, 
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may  be  substituted  wholly  or  partly  by  glycerine.  The  quantity 
of  glycerine  used  would  be,  for  example,  about  half  that  of  the 
carbohydrate  replaced.  Arthur  Robert  Ling  and  Theodore  Rendle, 
74,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Ernest  William  Col- 
brook,  65,  London  Wall,  London,  JCi.C. 

The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 
Cinematographs. — No.  19,028.  Manufacture  of  opaque  cinemato¬ 
graphic  images  for  projection  by  reflected  light.  Dupuis. 
Tele-Objectives.— Photographic  tele-objectives.  Zeiss. 


Deu>  Crade  Panics. 

Astarid. — No.  315,040'.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 

Blagden,  Waugh,  and  Co.,  50  and  51,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C., 
chemical  manufacturers.  July  22,  1909. 

IsTARAS. — No.  315,041.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 

Blagden,  Waugh,  and  Co.,  50  and  51,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.'C., 
chemical  manufacturers.  July  22,  1909. 

Spirograph. — No.  315,436.  Cinematographic  apparatus  and  photo¬ 
graphic  films  bearing  finished  pictures  for  use  therewith.  Charles 
Urban,  Urbanora  House,  89-91,  Wardour  Street,  London,  manu- 
■  facturer.  August  7,  1909. 

Gevaert  Perfect  Pictures  (Design). — No.  315,310.  Photographic 
printing-out,  bromide,  gaslight,  collodio-chloride,  papers  and 
postcards.  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  manufacturers.  August  3,  1909. 


Analecta. 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


tion  of  silver  ferrocyanide.  When  this  is  treated  with  the  ferric 
chloride  solution,  the  iron  combines  with  the  ferrocyanide  radicle 
to  form  Prussian  blue,  while  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  silver, 
giving  white  silver  chloride.  At  this  stage  the  print  is  a  bright, 
blue.  On  now  treating  it  with  the  acidified  sulphide  solution  the 
silver  chloride  is  converted  into  yellow  silver  sulphide,  which, 
together  with  the  Prussian  blue  previously  formed, .  gives  the  green 
of  the  finished  print. 

An  Opaque  Non-Craohin^  Screen. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  for  one  to  prepare  his  own 
screen  occasionally,  when  occasion  arises  (writes  B.  W.  Adams  in 
the  “  Kinematograph  ”).  The  materials,  etc.,  required  are:  Con¬ 
venience  to  wash  the  sheet  or  screen,  four  pounds  of  whiting,  four 
pounds  of  good  size,  a  couple  of  ounces  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  half  an 
ounce  of  alum,  a  brush,  about  an  ounce  of  soft  soap,  and  a  pinch  of 
ultramarine  blue. 

First  mix  the  materials  by  soaking  for  an  hour  or  more  the  whiting, 
in  sufficient  water,  after  which  time  the  surplus  water  may  be  poured 
away.  Mix  the  ultramarine  blue  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
pour  slowly  into  the  whiting,  meantime  stirring  it  well.  Melt  th« 
size,  and  add  to  it  the  boiled  oil,  then  pour  this  in,  also  stirring 
well.  Next  dissolve  the  soft  soap  in  boiling  water  and  add  this,  and 
finally  dissolve  the  alum  in  boiling  water  and  pour  that  in.  It  must 
then  be  well  stirred,  and  although  at  first  the  mixture  will  foam 
up  it  will  soon  settle  down  again. 

Having  washed  the  screen  and  well  rinsed  it  in  clear  water  it  i 
should  be  stretched  on,  say,  a  wall,  and  the  mixture  well  brushed 
on  writh  even  strokes.  It  is  necessary  that  this  coating  be  done  whilst  j 
the  sheet  is  very  slightly  damp.  When  the  screen  thus  prepared 
is  dry,  it  will  be  found  to  be  coated  with  a  fine  opaque  surface,  which, 
will  be  sufficiently  pliable  to  pi*event  cracking  even  when  folded  up.  j 


PeU)  Books. 


Green  Tones  on  Bromide  Paper, 

There  are  reliable  and  simple  processes  (writes  Mr.  M.  Ivugler,  in 
“The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News”  for  Septem¬ 
ber  14)  for  toning  bromides  blue,  sepia,  and  shades  of  red  and  red- 
brown,  but  those  for  green  are  not  so  satisfactory.  After  trying 
several  of  these  with  indifferent  success,  I  worked  out  the  simple 
process  described  below,  and  found  it  to  work  smoothly  in  every 
instance.  Three  solutions  are  required.  They  are:  — 


A  Potassium  ferricyanide  .  5  gms.  or  77  grs. 

Ammonia .  5dropsor  7  drops. 

Water  . 100  ccs.  or  ozs. 

B  Concentrated  ferric  chloride  ...  5  ccs.  or  80  minims. 

Water  .  100 ccs.  or  3|  ozs. 


Or  if  ferric  chloride  is  not  at  hand,  one  can  use  : — 


Ferric  ammonium  citrate  .  2  gms.  or  33 

Hydrochloric  acid .  5  ccs.  or  80 

Water  .  100  ccs.  or  3 


grs. 

minims. 

ozs. 


C  Sodium  sulphide  . 

W ater  . 

Then  add  hydrochloric  acid  ... 


1  gm.  or  15.5  gr. 

100  ccs.  or  3 1  ozs. 

5  ccs.  or  80  minims. 


This  solution  may  become  turbid,  but  no  attention  need  be  paid 
to  that. 

Having  made  up  the  solutions,  one  sets  to  work  as  follows  : — The 
washed  bromide  print  is  placed  in  solution  A  until  bleached  through 
to  a  light  brown.  This  usually  takes  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
The  solution  is  now  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  print 
washed  until  the  whites  are  free  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
ferricyanide.  Upon  the  thoroughness  of  this  washing  the  ultimate 
purity  of  the  whites  depends.  Having  washed  the  print,  it  is  placed 
in  solution  B  for  five  minutes,  then  rinsed  once  or  twice,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  solution  C  for  five  mminutes.  A  short  washing  completes 
the  process. 

The  chemical  reactions  involved  are  as  follows: — When  the  bromide 
print  is  placed  in  the  ferricyanide  the  silver  reduces  it  with  forma- 


“  Elementary  Photo-Micrography,”  by  Walter  Bagshaw.  Second  ■ 
Edition,  1909.  2s.  6d.  net.  (Iliffe  and  Sons,  Limited,  London.) 

This  very  useful  little  work  should  be  welcomed  by  those  numer¬ 
ous  amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  attempting  the  production  of 
photo-micrographs,  either,  with  the  aid  of  a  well-equipped  micro¬ 
scope  stand  or  without  the  aid  of  any  stand  at  all.  The  author  ( 
describes  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  magic  lantern,  to  which  i 
purpose  many  never  think  of  applying  it.  He  also  describes  the 
method  of  fitting  up  a  very  simple  photo-micrographic  outfit  before  j 
proceeding  to  deal  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  proper.  In  | 
describing  the  essentials  of  the  microscope,  he  mentions  as  desirabl- 
features  rackwork  draw-tube,  centring  sub-stage  with  rack  am 
pinion,  and  mechanical  stage,  all  of  which  are  no  doubt  desirable  j 
though  we  should  hesitate  to  describe  them  as  essentials  except  fo 
very  high-power  work.  They  add  considerably  to  the  cost  o 
the  stand,  and  much  good  work.  can.  be  done  without  them  wit 
moderate-power  objectives.  We  think  also  that  the  author  migb 
have  dealt  more,  in  detail  with  methods,  of  .  obtaining  good  definitio! 
with  ordinary  objectives  not  corrected  for  photographic  purposes 
Compensating  oculars  are  mentioned,  but  there  are  various  6impl 
expedients,  such  as  the  use  of  colour-screens,  which  the  ainateu 
would  find  useful  when  limited  to  the  ordinary  optical  system; 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  writer  recommends  the  use  of  an  ey 
piece.  Most  amateurs  come  to  grief,  in  their  first  attempts  a 
photo-micrography  through  attempting  to  work  without  it,  but  it 
use  greatly  simplifies  matters,  especially  in  the  handy  of  tb 
beginner.  The  book  is  very  clearly  written,  and  contains  numeroi 
practical  hints  and  a  glossary  that  should  be  of  considerable  ai 
to  the  beginner. 


Amateur  Photographic  Competition. — The  “  Graphic  ”  announc 
another  of  its  amateur  photographic  competitions,  which  have  m 
with  great  success  and  attracted  much  interest  among  amate 
photographers  the  world  over.  The  prizes  offered  are  :  First  prk 
£21  ;  second  prize,  £10  10s.  ;  and  third  prize,  £5  5s.  The  co 
petition  closes  on  February  28,  1910.. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Bab  gains  AT  Lime  Street.— The  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  54, 
Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.,  have  issued  a  list  of  second-hand  and 
shop-soiled  apparatus,  which  they  are  offering  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  The  items  include  a  large  number  of  hand,  stand,  and 
reflex  cameras,  enlarging  lanterns  and  field  glasses,  all  by  well-known 
makers  whose  names  are  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  goods.  The  firm  also  state  that  any  goods  will  be  supplied 
either  for  cash  or  on  the  deferred  payment  system,  and  that  custo¬ 
mers’  apparatus  may  be  taken  in  exchange  as  part  or  full  payment. 
Copies  of  the  list  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  postcard  to  the  City 
Sale  and  Exchange  at  the  above  address. 


Dietings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  September  18. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  St  Paul’s  Cray. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Hampstead  Heath. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Houston. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  London. 

Sunday,  September  19. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  Outing  to  Surrey. 

Monday,  September  20. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Models  I  have  Photographed.”  P.  R. 
Salmon,  F.R.P.S. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Judging,  by  Members’  Votes,  of  the  Slides  Produced 
in  the  Previous  Competition  and  Projections  of  other  Slides. 

Tuesday,  September  21. 

lackney  Photographic  Society.  “  Our  Easter  Trip.”  A.  J.  Linford.  “Sports 
Day  Pictures.”  Alec.  Akerman. 

Wednesday,  September  22. 

iOuth  Suburban  Photographic  Society.  The  Affiliation  Prints  (with  Illustrated 
Lecture). 

Thursday,  September  23. 

landsworth  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna  and  Phosphate  Printing  Papers.” 
J.  Gough  and  A.  A.  Major. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ordinary  meeting  held  Tuesday,  September  14.  Though  this  was 
amply  a  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  new  members,  yet  it  had 
special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  business 
neeting  of  the  Society  held  in  the  new  premises  at  35,  Russell 
square.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  took  the  chair, 
nd  in  a  short  speech  informally  bid  the  members  welcome  to  their 
ew  abode.  The  formal  opening  of  the  new  premises  will,  how- 
ivTer,  come  later.  During  the  evening  some  Autochrome  slides  were 
hown  upon  the  screen  by  Messrs.  Marriage,  McIntosh,  and  others, 
hile  Mr.  H.  Armitage  'Sanders  exhibited  portraits  of  Dr.  Cook 
nd  Commander  Peary,  of  North  Pole  fame. 


Commercial  $  Cegai  intelligence 

A  Photographer’s  “Side-line.” — Louis  Baga,  photographer, 
erne  Bay,  was  charged  at  Canterbury,  on  September  11,  for,  on 
ugust  3,  selling  to  another  person  the  return  half  of  a  ticket  to 
id  from  London,  such  ticket  not  being  transferable,  contrary  to 
ie  by-laws  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company 
Defendant :  I  must  plead  guilty,  not  knowing  I  was  doing  wrong, 
5  I  thought  I  could  get  a  few  ha’pence. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Groves,  who  appeared  to  prosecute,  said  this  was  a 
■osecution  by  the  Railway  Company  under  By-law  \I.,  ac-cord- 
g  to  which  defendant  was  liable  for  a  first  offence  to  a  fine  of  £2, 
id  for  a  second  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  Ihe  by  - 
w  in  question  was  framed  with  a  view  to  meeting  circumstances 
■evalent  in  the  case,  which  were  that  the  defendant  approached 
lady  and  asked  her  if  she  was  in  want  of  a  ticket  to  go  to  London, 
ne  was  going  to  London,  and  purchased  a  ticket  from  defendant  foi 
•  6d.,  being  the  return  half  not  required  by  some  passenger  who 
Id  come  down.  In  this  instance  the  railway  authorities  learnt  Oj 
je  fact,  and  the  lady  was  not  allowed  to  travel  with  the  ticket.  It 


was  through  her  that  they  learnt  about  the  defendant.  At  the- 
instigation  of  the  railway  authorities,  she  purchased  another  ticket 
fiom  the  defendant,  and  they  found  that  he  was  -doing  a  regular 
trade  in  this  sort  of  way.  Defendant  told  the  lady  when  he  sold 
her  the  first  ticket  to  London  that  he  was  able  to  ootain  handfuls 
of  them,  and  that  if  she  did  not  purchase  from  him  she  would  havo 
to  pay  5s.  Therefore,  contrary  to  what  he  stated,  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  railway  companv  was 
being  defrauded. 

Defendant :  This  lady  is  a  customer  of  mine.  I  had  taken  her 
photograph,  and  I  happened  to  find  the  ticket  on  the  beach.  When 
I  took  her  photograph  she  told  me  her  husband  was  coming  down 
After  finding  the  ticket  I  met  her  with  her  husband,  and  she  said 
her  husband  was  going  back  that  day.  I  said  “  I  have  got  a  ticket,' 
and  I  did  not  ask  for  any  money.  She  gave  me  a  shilling,  and  after 
going  to  the  station,  she  came  back  and  gave  me  another  2d 

Did  you  give  her  the  photographs  in  exchange  for  it? — Defendant: 
No. 

I  he  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  H.  \\  ilbee) :  Do  you  say  that  was  „he 
only  transaction  you  have  had  with  tickets? — Defendant:  No,  sir. 
I  admit  another  transaction  with  the  same  lady. 

The  Chairman:  Those  are  the  onlv  two? — Defendant:  Three, 
your  worship.  This  lady  has  said  a  handful  of  them,  and  I  cannot 
help  people  -coming  to  me.  I  have  boat  tickets  (producing  some), 
and  others  I  find  on  the  beach.  People  open  their  purses  and  lose 
their  tickets.  I  have  a  sick  wife  and  four  children  at  home,  your 
worships,  and  I  have  been  fairly  trapped  into  this. 

The  Chairman :  Well,  Baga,  you  have  pleaded  guilty  to  this 
charge,  and  some  of  the  magistrates  are  rather  afraid  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  this  trade  for  some  time.  As  this  is 
the  first  time  you  have  been  here,  however,  they  will  let  you  off 
with  a  nominal  fine  of  5s.  and  the  costs,  which  are  18s.  The  money 
was  paid  by  a  friend  of  defendant’s  who  was  in  Court. 

A  Bogus  Camera. — At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  William  Henry  Robertson,  31,  described  as  a  chef,  was 
charged,  on  remand,  with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 

At  the  first  hearing  three  women,  the  wives  of  Chelsea  working¬ 
men,  deposed  to  paying  the  prisoner  small  suni6  on  deposit  for 
photographs  which  he  apparently  took  of  members  of  their  families 
or  themselves.  He  called  upon  them  with  what  purported  to  be  a 
camera,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to  take  photographs  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  house  while  the  machine  was  outside.  He  made  a 
speciality  of  producing  copies  of  photographs  of  aged  persons  taken 
many  years  ago,  and  also  of  babies.  The  prisoner  did  considerable 
business  in  Chelsea,  but  never  delivered  any  photographs.  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  his  victims  accidentally  encountered  him  at  Fulham, 
and  called  a  policeman. 

A  further  charge  of  obtaining  13s.  from  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  a 
Putney  laundryman,  had  been  preferred  -while  the  prisoner  was 
under  remand. 

Amusing  evidence  was  given  by  the  prosecutor.  He  said  that 
the  prisoner  .called  upon  him  at  his  laundry,  where  were  employed 
some  forty-five  girls.  He  had  what  looked  like  a  camera,  and  as  he 
was  “down  at  heel”  and  apparently  anxious  to  earn  a  little  com¬ 
mission.  the  witness  showed  him  over  t lie  premises,  and  allowed 
him  to  take  photographs.  He  ranged  up  the  girls,  and  the  prisoner 
walked  up  and  down  among  them.  The  witness  noticed  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  take  the  cloth  off  his  camera,  and  when  he  spoke  to- 
the  prisoner  about  it,  he  said  the  camera  got  so  hot  that  be  could 
not  remove  the  -covering,  ne  frequently  turned  a  handle.  As  he 
said  tha’t  prepayment  would  enable  him  to  draw  his  commission 
at  once,  the  witness  gave  him  a  cheque  for  13s.,  and  this  was  passed 
through  the  bank  in  due  course.  He  (prosecutor)  had  reason  to 
remember  this  cheque  When  he  drew  it  lie  wrote  <>ut  another  for 
£25  for  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  of  Port  Sunlight,  and  did  not  fill  in 
either  counterfoil.  Later,  information  reached  him  which  induced 
him  to  stop  the  cheque  he  had  given  the  prisoner,  but  instead  ot 
doing  that  he  gave  the  number  of  the  cheque  drawn  in  favour  of 
Lever  Bros.  (Laughter.)  The  prisoner  gave  hint  the  address  of 
a  firm  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  he  (prosecutor)  wasted  four  nours 
one  afternoon  trying  to  find  it. 

When  arrested  by  Detective-Sergeant  Davey  at  Wormwood 
Serubbs  Prison,  the  accused  said  others  were  in  the  affair  besides 
himself,  bu‘t  he  expected  they  would  clear  out  now. 
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It  was  also  stated  by  Mr.  Sawyer  that  the  prisoner  obtained  7d. 
from  a  boy  earning  5s.  ,a  week,  by  promising  to  send  him  some 
photographs  on  postcards.  The  prisoner,  wTho  had  been  previously 
convicted,  asked  to  be  dealt  with,  and  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months’  hard  labour. 

A  Sharp  Sentence. — At  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court, 
on  Friday  last,  Ralph  Edgar  Pavey,  19,  a  porter,  living  in  Mercers 
Road,  Tufnell  Park,  was  charged  with  stealing,  in  November,  two 
cameras,  of  the  value  of  £6,  belonging  to  his  employers,  Messrs 
Marion  and  'Co.,  ,Soho  Square. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  remarking  that  it  was  his  first  offence, 
and  that  he  did  not  like  his  life  spoilt  by  being  sent  to  prison. 

Mr.  Mead  (to  the  accused). — It  is  spoilt  by  committing  a  theft 
I  regret  to  say  that  these  offences  by  young  persons  are  very  fre¬ 
quent.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  the  first  offence  can 
be  met  by  an  expression  of  sorrow.  I  cannot  deal  with  this  under 
the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  because,  if  I  did,  instead  of  being 
a  benefit,  the  Act  would  be  most  mischievous,  because  it  would  raise 
the  presumption  in  the  minds  of  persons  like  you  that  they  could 
steal  with  impunity.  You  must  go  to  prison  for  four  months  in 
the  second  division. 

The  Affairs  of  a  Folkestone  Photographer. — The  first  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  failure  of  William  Tiddy,  60,  Tontine  Street,  Folke¬ 
stone,  photographer,  was  held  at  Canterbury  The  state¬ 
ment  of  affairs  showed  total  unsecured  liabilities  £172  19s.  5d. 
and  net  assets  £26  5s.  lid.  Creditors  of  £10  and  upwards  were 
scheduled  as  follows:  Brown,  E.,  112,  Snargate  Street,  Dover,  £15; 
Houghtons  Ltd.,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  wholesale  photographers, 
£10 ;  Moodie,  Thos.,  Bassenthwai'te  Lake,  near  Oockermouth, 
£12  3s.  2d.;  Philp,  Mrs.,  30,  Allendale  Street,  Folkestone,  £10; 
Watts,  Arthur  Edward,  51,  Guildhall  Street,  Folkestone,  solicitor, 
£29  7s.  9d.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver. 

At  the  public  examination  which  followed  the  debtor  stated  that 
he  started  business  as  a  photographer  at  Folkestone  abouf  eighteen 
years  ago  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  £100.  He  carried  on  the 
business  successfully  until  1900,  and  repaid  the  loan.  He  kept 
books,  but  never  made  up  a  balance-sheet.  Three  years  ago  he 
found  the  business  was  going  down,  and  he  began  to  think  he  was 
insolvent,  but  he  kept  on  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  He  had  been 
paying  premiums  on  four  life  policies,  the  total  amount  he  had  paid 
being  £500.  He  deposted  the  policies  at  the  bank  to  secure  an 
overdraft.  The  surrender  value  of  the  policies  was  £345 ;  they 
would  have  turned  out  a  good  investment  if  he  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  premiums.  The  furniture  belonged  to  his  wife  under 
a  deed  of  gift.  He  gave  it  to  her  when  he  was  perfectly  solvent. 
The  examination  was  closed. 

Pedlars’  Licences  for  Photographic  Caenvassers. — Two  well- 
dressed  men,  named  William  Harvey  Stringer  and  James  William 
Johnson,  hailing  from  Liverpool,  were  charged  at  the  Northwich 
Police  Court  last  week  with  acting  as  pedlars  without  having  certifi¬ 
cates. 

P.C.  Lodge  stated  that  in  consequence  of  complaints  received  from 
several  tradespeople,  himself  and  Sergeant  Robinson  kept  the 
prisoners  under  observation.  They  followed  them  to  several  of  the 
houses  they  had  been  to  and  found  they  had  been  selling  frames  and 
photographs  at  4d.  each.  They  asked  them  had  they  got  certificates 
and  they  said:  “No;  they  were  not  aware  they  wanted  one.” 

The  Magistrates’  Clerk  (Mr.  C.  E.  Newell).- — They  do  not  require 
a  licence  to  take  photographs,  but  in  this  case  they  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  the  frames  for  sale  as  well. 

P.S.  Robinson  corroborated,  and  remarked  that  the  photographers 
from  whom  they  received  complaints  considered  it  very  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  One  photographer  in  the  town  did  the  photographs  (pro¬ 
duced)  at  3d.  a  dozen,  whilst  the  prisoners  charged  4d.  each  with 
a  small  frame.  The  local  photographers  thought  it  an  injustice 
that  they  should  pay  rates  and  taxes  and  then  the  prisoners  come  in 
opposition  to  them  without  paying  for  a  licence. 

Stringer  said  they  were  under  the  impression  when  they  bought 
the  camera  last  May  that  no  licence  was  required.  They  had 
travelled  about  twenty  large  towns  and  had  never  been  asked  for  a 
licence  before.  The  frames  they  sold  were  necessary  for  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 


Johnson  said  he  was  a  married  man  with  five  children  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  was  it  reasonable  to  think  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
shut  up  for  forty  hours  as  he  had  been  for  the  sake  of  a  5s.  licence? 
He  did  not  know  one  was  required.  He  was  working  in  Warrington 
Road  for  three  hours  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  took  19s.,  so  lie 
must  have  been  pleasing  the  people. 

The  Clerk  said  a  licence  was  required,  but  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  took  the  photographs  home  to  develop. 

The  Chairman  said  the  prisoners  had  committed  a  breach  of  the 
Pedlars’  Act,  and  they  would  be  fined  5s.  each. 

Johnson:  I  assure  you  I  will  take  a  licence  out  as  soon  as  I  get 
back  to  Liverpool. 

The  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  failure  of  Alfred  Churcher, 
photographer,  41.  Dorset  Road,  Clapham  Road,  S.E.,  and  late  of 
252,  Lambeth  Road,  Stockwell,  will  take  place  on  the  21st  inst.  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Buildings,  Carey  Street,  W.C.  The  public  examina¬ 
tion  is  fixed  for  the  27th  prox.  in  the  same  place. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — The  partnership  between  Mr. 
Frank  Wilkins  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Holyoake,  photographers,  of  2,  Syden¬ 
ham  Road,  -Sydenham,  trading  as  Wilkins  and  Holyoake,  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  September  1.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the  firm 
will  be  received  and  paid  by  S.  G.  Holyoake,  -who  continues  the 
business. 


Doo$  and  Dotes. 


The  Manchester.  School  of  Technology. — The  Photography  an-, 
Printing  Crafts  Department  of  this  school,  under  the  able  directioj 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Gamble,  commences  its  work  on  Monday,  Septembe| 
20,  and  will  continue  until  July  22,  1910,  with  vacations  of  tw[ 
weeks  at  Christmas  and  one  week  each  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 


Photographic  Awards  at  the  White  City.- — The  following 
the  list  :  Professional  and  Commercial  Section  :  Grand  prize,  Cal 
Hentschel,  Langfier,  Ltd.  ;  diploma  of  honour,  Mattype,  Maya 
JohnSwmn.  New  Zealand  Government:  Gold  medal,  Miss  Agnes  Je 
nings,  Miss  Ellen  Macnaghten,  Wakefield,  Andre  and  Sleigh,  Pa ; 
Laib.  Club  exhibits:  Grand  prize,  Postal  Camera  Club,  Wearsij 
Photographic  Circle ;  diploma  of  honour,  Photographic  Society 
Ireland,  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Amateur  Association,  Bov. 
Park  Photographic  Society ;  gold  medal,  Oxford  Camera  Chi 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  Society  of  Night  Phoj 
graphers. 


Portsmouth  Camera  Club. — The  twenty-second  annual  exl 
tion  of  the  Portsmouth  Camera  Club  (formerly  known  as  the  So 
sea  Photographic  Society)  will  be  held  at  the  South  Parade  M  - 
cipal  Pier,  Southsea,  from  October  6  to  13,  inclusive.  In  the  -  i 
classes  nine  bronze  plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  P 
judge,  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  for  award,  together  with  a  sp  1 
prize  of  a  silver  vase  for  the  exhibitor  showing  the  best  pictur  11 
class  A — framed  prints,  any  subject.  Entry  forms  are  now  re.;> 
and  may  be  obtained,  with  full  rules  and  conditions  of  entry,  f  11 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  James  C.  Thompson,  23,  Elm  Grib 
Southsea. 


Mr.  Cherry  Ivearton  in  East  Africa. — An  interesting  lette 111 
the  “Daily  Graphic”  of  September  8  from  Mr.  Cherry  Kea  >n 
shows  that  this  well-known  nature  photographer  is  having  f ae 
exciting  experiences  in  the  East  African  bush  while  photograp  -ig 
the  numerous  wild  beasts  at  home.  He  has  once  been  treed  a 


rhino  whom  he  unwittingly  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  a  nap, 
one  night  immediately  the  flash-light  went  off  a  lion  took  a  let 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  straight  at  the  camera,  and  went  off 
the  camera  cover,  the  photographer  himself  fortunately  being  '  a 
tree  at  the  time.  By  dint  of  spending  many  weary  nights  in 
for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  the  flash-light,  Mr.  Kearto: 
succeeded  in  securing  some  fine  pictures  of  the  larger  animals  <■ 
ing,  but  he  describes  it  as  work  that  is  extremely  fatiguing 
mentally  and  physically.  We  may  expect  some  very  valuable  l 
from  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kearton,  whose  skill  in  nature 
graphy  has  been  so  fully  proved  in  less  adventurous  fields. 
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Correspondence* 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Jentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Turner’s  attack  on  fast  plates,  I  am 
ipecial  friend  of  the  high  speed  which  seizes  opportunity,  and 
d  a  Norman  knight  to  represent  me.  Speed  of  plate  H.  and  D. 
,  backed,  developed  with  rodinal,  no  bromide,  and  no  weighing 
l  measuring  and  bother  about  time  and  temperature ;  simply 
gment.  It  enlarges  up  to  about  four  times  in  height  quite  well 
smooth  bromide,  and  is  an  absolutely  ideal  negative.  I  am  an 
ist,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  P.P.  Association,  caring  little  for 
means,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  results. — Yours  faithfully, 
u’dleigh,  near  Colchester.  Sydney  A.  Driver. 

September  13,  1909. 


SEASIDE  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen,— In  “  Photographic  Scraps,”  No.  241,  p.  72,  it  is 
orted  by  the  writer  that  “  the  actinic  value  of  seaside  light  is  not 
.  ly  to  vary  to  any  appreciable  degree.” 

/hy  “seaside”  light  should  not  be  subject  to  the  usual  varia- 
i  s  of  the  other  brands  of  that  commodity  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
tid.  The  matter  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  makers  of  exposure 
ners. — Yours  faithfully,  R.  W.  Wicks. 

righton,  September  9,  1909. 


AN  AUTOCHROME  EXPERIENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  the  following  in 
correspondence  column  of  your  next  issue  : — - 
in  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  colour  from 
Dst  perfect  Autochrome  portrait  after  it  had  been  finished  in  the 
1  way,  without  any  variation  from  Messrs.  Lumiere’s  instruc- 
s  ?  It  was  developed  with  quinomet  and  reversed  with  acid 
langanate,  and  subsequently  intensified  with  Messrs.  Lumiere  s 
isifier,  fixed,  washed,  dried  and  varnished  with  vitrivene 
ash — a  cover  glass  was  attached  with  adhesive  strips  fixed 
a  hot  iron.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  discovered  the  colours 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  whole  of  the  plate,  with  the 
ption  of  a  very  small  portion  adjacent  to  two  edges ;  it  looked 
tly  like  an  ordinary  cold  grey  monochrome  positive  without  the 
test  indication  of  colour.  On  examination  with  a  microscope,  it 
1  found  that  the  starch  grains  were  in  no  way  injured,  their 
■  irs  being  as  brilliant  as  ever.  The  only  visible  change  was  that 
background,  which  was  dark  green  velvet,  had  a  slightly 
'  nish  appearance.  Another  plate  which  was  developed  and 
1  ileted  at  the  same  time  has  so  far  shown  no  sign  of  the  same 
?  t. — Yours  faithfully,  Walter  Bourke. 

Iptember  9,  1909. 

I  o  have  never  experienced  any  effect  of  the  kind  described,  but 
bly  some  of  our  readers  have  done  so,  and  may  be  able  to  offer 
istions.— Eds.  “  B.  J.”] 


TONING  ROUGH  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editors, 
latlemen, — I  note  in  the  column  of  “Answers  to  Correspon- 
of  September  10  a  query  by  “  Pyro  ”  respecting  the  toning 
Jgh  proofs  submitted  to  customers.  I  would  make  the  sugges- 
jhat  if  “  Pyro  ”  would  use  a  trace  of  celluloid  varnish  on  the 
u|i  proofs  before  sending  out,  toning  is  prevented. 

^  procedure  is  as  follows  :  I  give  a  touch  with  cork  from  varnish 
M  and  smear  over  the  face,  etc.,  with  the  finger,  the  varnish 
kjeing  noticeable.  Should  toning  then  be  tried  a  most  disagree- 
'l*  fleet  will  be  the  result. 

^  s  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  great  number  of  rough  proofs  are 
Med  by  customers  and  taken  to  other  photographers  to  tone. 


In  my  own  experience  well-to-do  people  have  brought  me  proofs  by 
leading  West  End  firms  with  the  intimation  that  I  should  tone  and 
finish  them. — Yours  truly,  Geo.  Moss. 

Christchurch,  Hants. 

September  20,  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


**•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  poi'tion  of  this  Journal,  inclua- 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

W.  H.  Warbuvton,  Harris  Promenade,  Douglas,  Isle-of-Man.  Two  Photographs 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

S.  B.  Reynolds,  8,  Victoria  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Two  Photographs  of  the 
Fire  at  the  Great  Eastern  Stores,  Brentwood . 

W.  Berry,  8,  Row  100,  South  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  Photograph  <g 
the  Wintertm  No.  3  Life  Boat  and  Crew,  “ Eleanor  Brown:’  Photograph  of 
the  Ceremony  on  the  Winterton  Life  Boat,  “  Eleanor  Brown.” 

A.  Dungey,  100,  Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End,  London,  E.  Photograph  of  Group 
taken  at  the  Foresters  Music  Hall,  September  .9,  1.909,  consisting  of  Young 
Josephs,  Sam  Ives,  Harry  Chamberlain  and  Officials. 

Drawing  Registered 

G.  Guthrie,  26.  Panmure  St.,  Brechin,  N.B.  Drawing  adapted  fr  „<  old  ...  a !  oj  Go 
Duke  of  Montrose  and  Earl  of  Crawford  in  1/Ji8  (while  he  held  both  titles). 

Terry  Hunt. — If  the  man  who  gave  you  the  order  to  take  the 
photographs  was  the  authorised  agent  of  the  firm  you  can  sue 
it  in  the  County  Court  of  your  district  for  any  money  that  may 
remain  due  to  you  for  work  done.  You  are  quite  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  with  regard  to  the  copyright  in  the  pictures.  Tb  <t 
is  vested  in  the  firm  whose  agent  gave  the  order  to  you  to  take 
the  pictures.  If  it  does  not  pay  for  them,  it  makes  no  differen  ( . 
inasmuch  as  a  debt  for  them  has  been  incurred  which  is  recover 
able  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mercury  Iodide  Intensifier. — I  have  some  negatives  that  I 
intensified  some  two  or  three  years  ago  with  mercuric  iodide.  I 
followed  the  instructions,  and  after  intensification  gave  them  five 
to  ten  minutes  in  a  developer.  The  light  deposits  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  have  gone  a  yellowish  green,  rather  similar  to  the  colour 
obtained  by  toning  a  slide  with  iodide.  The  denser  deposits  do 
not  appear  much  affected.  I  am  told  by  a  chemist  that  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  putting  them  right  now.  1  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  let  me  know  :  first,  the  reason  for  the  nange  ; 
secondly,  if  there  is  any  remedy. — D.  H.  H \li.. 

We  cannot  give  the  reason  for  the  change,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  image  are  so  very  complex.  Neither  can 
remedy  which  will  be  certain.  We  should,  however,  be  ■:  i 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  all  mercury  compounds  with  a  si 
hath  of  potassium  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after 
washing  follow  with  a  strong  hydroquinone  and  caustic  soda  de¬ 
veloper.  Exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  magnesium  will  probably 
he  necessary  to  make  this  act.  As  an  alternative,  the  effe.  t  of 
the  developer  might  be  tried  first.  If  it  fails,  then  try  the 
bleaching  and  redevelopment  process. 

Society  for  Photo  graphh  Assistants  -A  short  time  ago  I 

I  would  join  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehouae- 
men.  and  Clerks,  and  with  that  object  I  applied  to  the  local 
secretary,  who,  after  my  filling  in  a  form,  gave  me  a  membership 
card,  and  I  paid  two  separate  fortnightly  sums,  viz.,  Is.  I  then 
heard  that  the  local  secretary  had  heard  from  the  head  office  re 
niv  application,  but  same  must  stand  over  until  their  organiser 
came  into  this  district.  He  has  now  been,  and  during  a  chat- 
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with  him  he  told  me  I  was  not  eligible  ;  I  was  not  engaged  in  the 
“distributive”  trade,  but  employed  by  a  “  manufacturer  ”  (a 
photographer).  Of  course,  I  could  do  no  other  than  return  my 
card,  and  they  are  going  to  return  my  contributions.  It  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  me.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me.  through  the  columns  of  the  “  B.  J.,”  if  there  is  a  society 
open  to  photographers’  assistants  (a  “  benefit  ”  society,  I  mean). 
If  so,  could  you  give  me  address  of  same? — 0.  R. 

We  are  not  aware  what  the  rules  are  of  the  society  you  mention, 
but  it  seems  clear,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  organiser,  that 
you  are  ineligible  for  membership.  It  is  clear  that  a  photo¬ 
graphic  assistant  is  not  really  connected  with  a  distributive 
trade — a  shop  assistant.  There  is  no  benefit  society  at  the 
present  time  connected  with  photography.  There  was  one  once, 
but  it  died  through  its  not  being  supported  by  those  it  was 
intended  to  benefit. 

Disputed  Account. — I  took  six  different  positions  of  a  motor-car 
for  a  gentleman  (5  plates),  and  developed  and  finished  all,  and 
submitted  them  to  my  customer,  who  then  ordered  nine  dozen 
all  told,  which  I  sent  along  when  ready,  enclosing  my  account  at 
6s.  per  dozen,  in  all  £2  14s.  I  now  have  what  I  consider  a  rude 
reply  from  him,  to  the  effect  that  my  price  is  “silly,”  stating  he 
will  not  pay  such  a  price,  and  even  suggesting  the  return  of 
photos.  I  feel  my  price  is  very  reasonable,  and  have  replied  to 
this  effect,  that  I  shall  accept  no  rebate,  as  these  were  produced  to 
his  specific  requirements,  and  are  of  no  use  to  me  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  trade.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
in  your  journal  what  I  can  best  do  with  him,  and  your  general 
opinion  as  to  price. — -Whittlesey. 

What  you  will  have  to  do  is  simply  to  sue  the  gentleman  in 
the  County  Court  for  the  sum  due.  The  price  you  have  charged 
is  very  moderate  indeed.  Many  photographers  would  have 
charged  him  much  more. 

Various  Queries. — 'Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  little  help  through 

the  “B.J.”?  Last  week  an  annual  show  was  held  at - , 

not  far  from  here.  I  asked  at  the  booking  office,  if  I  went  in 
the  grounds,  could  I  take  a  few  snapshots?  As  soon  as  I  got  in 
I  came  in  touch  with  a  party  that  were  catering  for  refreshments. 
They  wanted  me  to  take  their  photograph.  'Seeing  the  secre¬ 
tary  close  by,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection.  He  threatened 
to  turn  me  out  of  the  grounds  if  I  put  my  camera  up.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  earn  sixpence  all  the  day.  About  1,500  people 
there,  and  no  photographs  taken.  Was  not  that  a  public 
place  after  I  paid  my  shilling?  I  call  it  fraud.  2.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  in  touch  with  the  following  firms  :  Cinemato¬ 
graph  film  makers,  Christmas  postcards  and  designs?  3.  What 
speed  shutter,  lens,  and  plates  for  taking  a  horse  water-jumping? 
What  kind  of  camera  (hand)  for  same?  4.  If  I  supply  a  man 
with  a  photograph,  is  he  at  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  local  press? 
The  Territorials  had  a  field  day,  and  I  took  a  photograph  of 
officers.  I  do  not  want  it  in  the  press,  as  it  stops  me  selling  them 
direct.— XIX. 

In  most  such  functions  photography  is  not  allowed  unless  per¬ 
mission  is  previously  obtained,  and  then  usually  only  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  fee  for  the  privilege.  There  is  no  fraud  in  the 
matter,  as  the  place  was  not  a  public  one.  2.  Only  by  applying 
to  the  publishers  of  such  subjects.  3.  A  reflex  camera  best  for 
such  work.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  light  at  the  time.  4.  \  es,  certainly,  unless  you  have 
registered  the  copyright  in  the  pictures. 

Collotype  Process. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  through  your  paper  :  1.  The  names  0?  one 

or  two  firms  who  make  the  machinery  for  collotype  work.  ?.  Are 
there  any  books  published  dealing  with  the  work?  If  so,  please 
give  names. — Collotype. 

1.  Try  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  or  Griffin 
and  Son,  Ivingsway,  W.C.  2.  There  are  many  such  books.  Pos¬ 
sibly  “Practical  Collotype,”  by  W.  W7.  Fithian,  or  “  Photo- 
Mechanical  Processes,”  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

X-Rays.  Having  taken  in  your  “B.J.P.”  for  eight  years  and  read 
it,  will  you  kindly  give  me  a  little  idea  how  to  go  about  taking 
photographs  with  the  aid  of  X-rays?  A  doctor  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  all  the  ray  apparatus  and  has  invited  me  to  make  a 


series  of  photographs  for  him.  Will  you  let  me  know  what  1 
take  in  the  way  of  plates  and  lenses? — Brooklyn. 

No  lens  is  required  at  all.  You  had  better  obtain  some  sped, 
X-ray  plates,  but  we  fear  yon  will  not  get  much  in  the  wa 
of  results  at  your  first  attempts.  You  had  better  study  “  lfia 
tical  Radiography.”  by  A.  W.  Isenthal  and  H.  Snowden  Wan 
for  details  of  working. 

Wages  in  Lieu  of  Notice. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  yoi 
next  issue  if  an  assistant  can  give  his  master  a  week’s  wage 
(as  he  is  paid  weekly)  in  lieu  of  a  week’s  notice  to  leave ?- 
Devonshire. 

Yes,  if  he  was  engaged  as  weekly  servant.  But  if  he  w; 
engaged  for  a  given  term  he  cannot,  though  he  may  be  pa1 
weekly. 

P.O.P. — -Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  of  a  place  in  London  whe 
I  can  learn  to  mix  emulsions,  coat,  and  finish  printing  out  paper, 
known  as  P.O.P.,  as  used  by  photographers,  and  much  oblige?- 
J.  J.  Forsyth. 

There  is  no  such  place  in  London  that  we  are  aware  of.  Man 
facturers  of  the  commercial  papers  naturally  keep  their  formu 
and  methods  of  working  to  themselves.  However,  if  you  ref. 
to  page  799  of  the  “  Almanac”  you  will  find  formulae  for  P.O.P 
if  you  wish  to  make  your  own,  though  we  fancy  you  will  fii 
it  more  economical  to  buy  it  than  to  make  it.  We  do  not  ref 
to  correspondents  by  post. 


The  Affiliation. — The  annual  gathering  of  members  of  tl 
affiliated  societies  will  take  place  at  the  New  Gallery,  121,  Reg< 
Street,  W.  (by  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society), 
Friday  evening,  September  24,  at  7  p.m.  The  chairman  of  u 
Executive  Committee  (Mr.  P.  Bale  Rider)  will  give  a  brief  addr 
on  the  work  of  the  affiliation  at  8  o’clock,  in  the  North  Room,  sm 
will  present  the  plaques  and  certificates  awarded  in  the  recent  si 
competition.  The  1909  set  of  competition  slides  will  be  sho 
during  the  evening.  Admission  to  the  New  Gallery  will  be  gran 
on  presentation  of  the  “  Red  Book,”  and  the  half-price  tickets  c- 
tained  therein  will  be  available  for  members’  friends. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of  i  1 
society  will  be  held  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Hackney  Baths,  fi  1 
November  10  to  13,  inclusive.  There  are  five  open  classes,  onet 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  colour  photography — prints  or  tr;  - 
patencies  by  any  photographic  process — and  in  all  of  these  3 
awards  take  the  form  of  silver  and  bronze  medals,  with  a  sped 
award  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  sent  in.  The  judfk 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Entry  forms,  togek 
with  the  necessary  entrance  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  sec.,  '«• 
Walter  Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E.,  0  f 
before  October  12,  and  exhibits  must  be  delivered,  carriage  pai  1 
the  Hackney  Baths  between  November  5  and  8.  It  is  stated  1 
exhibits  will  be  collected  from  the  R.P.S.  and  Salon  exhib  & 
without  additional  charge  on  receipt  of  the  signed  official  k 
and  free  carriage  is  also  offered  for  exhibits  entered  for  the  iS-  3* 
ampton  exhibition  (November  23  to  26).  Further  particulars  r> 
gether  with  entry  forms,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  r 
Walter  iSelfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  N.E. 


*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  tv et 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  i/niJ 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appea  •* 
the  text  portion  of  tice  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— In  the  pictorial  sec- 
>n  the  artistic  level  of  the  work  is  higher  than  it  has  yet  been, 
jondition  which  naturally  prevents  any  particular  work  from  stand - 
•  l  out  pre-eminently.  Amongst  the  prints  in  colour,  however, 
ere  is  one,  an  oil  print,  which  marks  the  highest  achievement  so 
c  in  the  direction  of  pure  realism.  As  a  whole  the  exhibition  may 
it’ely  be  said  to  have  benefited  by  the  impetus  given  to  pictorial  pho- 
graphy  by  the  oil  and  bromoil  printing  processes.  The  hanging  of 
e  works  is  this  year  more  upon  the  lines  of  decorative  spacing  and 
lancing,  the  walls  being  divided  into  groups  and  panels  which 
:  ?ists  materially  in  localising  and  memorising  the  position  of  prints. 
-  ght  frames  and  passe-partout  mounting  are  very  generally  adopted, 
walls  gaining  in  lightness  and  attractiveness  by  the  absence  of  the 
f  fibre  wooden  frames  of  past  days.  Picture  sales  commenced  at  tlm 
ivate  view,  at  which  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
■  aw  surpassed  those  of  recent  years  in  interest.  (P.  738.) 

An  analysis  of  the  printing  processes  used  in  the  pictorial  see 
>n  shows  that  oil  and  bromoil  are  in  a  considerable  majority. 

.  745.) 

Photographs  of  the  selecting  and  hanging  committees  in  the  pic 
ial,  technical,  and  colour  sections  are  given.  (Pages  739,  740,  and 

Velarium.  (P.  754.) 

m  the  technical  section  the  chief  support  has  been  obtained  from 
1  ny  photographers  of  natural  history  subjects,  including  a  collec- 
i  e  exhibit  by  members  of  the  Zoological  Club.  Among  the  general 
if  entific  exhibits  spectroscopy,  radiography,  astronomy,  and  photo- 
icroscopio  work  are  very  adequately  represented.  (P.  746.) 

E/olour  photography  on  paper  shows  up  very  badly.  The  Auto- 
ome  section  contains  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  work,  in- 
ding  one  Autochrome  of  an  express  train  taken  in  l-25th  of  a 
■  ond.  (P.  747.) 

The  fine  work  of  iCrooke  dominates  the  professional  photography 
*  tion,  which  is  this  year  of  greater  interest  than  usual.  One  notable 
im  is  the  oil  print  pigmented  for  professional  purposes.  (P.  748.) 
Among  the  process  exhibits  the  first  example  to  be  shown  of  the 
j yne  method  of  photographing  direct  on  to  the  metal  plate  will 
1  found  in  the  north  gallery.  These  include  proof  of  a  half-tone 
I 'trait  made  direct  from  life  on  to  the  block.  (P.  747.) 

the  trade  exhibits  include  the  apparatus  and  materials  of  a  cou- 
serable  number  of  leading  firms.  (P.749.) 

>ome  lectures  which  will  NOT  be  delivered  at  the  New.  Gallerv 
fifing  the  present  exhibition  are  published  without  admission  of 
1  ponsibility.  (P.  753.) 

he  announcement  is  made  in  several  of  our  German .  contempor- 
Ees  of  the  combination  of  the  chief  camera  manufacturing  firms  in 
-  rmany.  (Page  737.) 

>ome  of  the  points  which  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
s  reoscopic  photographs  of  near  objects  are  mentioned  m  an  editorial 
1  file.  (P.  738.)  .  .  .. 

Iwing  to  great  pressure  upon  our  space  many  articles,  reviews, 
pl  paragraphs  are  held  over. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  Amalgama-  The  announcement  is  made  in  several  of 
tion  of  German  our  German  contemporaries  of  the  amal- 
Makers  gamation  of  the  largest  camera  manufac¬ 

turing  firms  in  Germany  which  has  just 
been  concluded.  Those  who  have  just  entered  into  this 
combination  are  the  firms  of  Huttig  and  Sohn,  of  Heinrich 
Ernemann,  and  of  Emil  Wiinsche  and  Co.,  all  of  Dresden, 
the  firm  of  Dr.  R.  Kriigener,  of  Frankfort,  and  the  camera 
department  of  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena.  In  the  new  form  which 
this  combination  of  interests  will  take,  the  business  will 
be  conducted  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  marks.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  step  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  largest 
camera  makers  are  brought  into  intimate  association  with 
one  of  the  most  eminent  optical  houses,  is  certain  to  be 
of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  home  market,  but 
sfill  more  in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  German 
trade  in  photographic  apparatus  in  foreign  markets.  The 
step  is  one  which  is  evidently  taken  with  the  object  of 
meeting  foreign  competition. 

*  *  * 

Removing  A  writer  in  the  Evening  Standard  and 

Prints  from  Nfi  James's  Gazette  suggests  a  method  of 
their  Mounts.  Temovjng  prints  from  their  mounts  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  risky.  Briefly,  the  instructions  are  to 
first  soak  in  very  hot  water,  then  bend  back  the  card  until 
it  leaves  the  print.  The  latter  is  then  pressed  between 
blotting  paper  until  nearly  dry,  when  it  is  cleaned  from 
all  traces  of  gum  or  mucilage.  After  this,  it  is  again 
pressed  and  left  between  the  blotting  boards  until  quite 
dry.  No  doubt  this  method  would  work  well  with  albu¬ 
men  or  collodion  prints,  but  with  gelatine  the  results  would 
certainly  be  disastrous,  unless  the  film  had  previously  been 
rendered  insoluble  by  treatment  with  formalin.  This 
hardening  process  could  not,  however,  very  well  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  mounted  print  without  affecting  the  moun- 
tant,  and  if  this  happened  to  be  gelatine  or  gum,  then  the 
mountant  would  become  as  insoluble  as  the  film.  Our 
experience  is  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  unmount  a  print 
on  a  gelatine  paper,  but  the  most  promising  method  is  to 
soak  well  in  cold  water,  then  lav*  print  face  down  on  a  piece 
of  glass  and  rub  away  the  mount  from  the  print  with  the 
finger-tips.  Much  care  and  patience  is  needed,  and  the 
print  generally  requires  frequent  re-soakings. 

*  *  * 

The  controversy  raging  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  North  Pole  has  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulty  of  any  explorer 
proving  that  he  has  actually  visited  it.  Some,  who  have 
evidently  not  given  much  thought  to  the  problem,  have 
SUcr crested  that  the  only  convincing  proof  would  be  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  stars  as  seen  in  a  camera  placed  with  the 
fens  pointing  vertically  upwards.  No  doubt  such  a  photo- 
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graph  would  be  very  convincing,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  stars  are 
invisible  even  to  the  camera  at  mid-day  in  the  summer 
time,  which  is  the  period  during  which  both  explorers 
claim  to  have  reached  the  Pole.  If  photographic  evidence 
is  produced  at  all,  it  will  most  likely  consist  of  photographs 
of  the  sun,  but  even  these  will  probably  not  be  of  much 
value  unless  they  have  been  produced  in  a  photo-theodolite 
which  will  record  the  horizon  at  the  same  time. 

- « - 

STEREOSCOPY  WITH  NEAR  OBJECTS. 

Some  writers  in  our  contemporary,  the  “  Photo  Revue,” 
are  discussing  the  old  question  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  using  converging  lenses  when  making  stereo¬ 
scopic  negatives  of  near  objects.  Nearly  all  the  earlier 
workers  used  this  method,  and  they  usually  employed  a 
single  camera,  which  was  traversed  from  one  position  to 
the  other  on  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was 
situated  at  the  subject.  Their  object  was  the  centring 
of  each  view  on  its  own  plate,  but  they  omitted  to  note, 
as  do  many  modern  advocates  of  the  same  method,  that 
as  the  swinging  of  the  camera  round  the  arc  set  the  two 
plates  at  an  angle  with  each  other,  it  was  therefore  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  two  views  of  the  finished  stereoscopic  slide 
should  also  be  set  at  an  angle.  If  the'  two  prints  are  to 
be  mounted  on  one  plane  slide,  as  is  usual,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  plates  upon  which  the  negatives  are 
made  should  also  be  in  one  plane. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  note.  It  is  in  most 
cases  quite  correct  and  very  advisable  to  carefully  centre 
the  views  on  each  plate,  and  when  using  the  ordinary 
single  plate  camera  the  adjustable  front  is  employed  for 
this  very  purpose,  but  this  centring  process  makes  no 
difference  in  the  ultimate  mounting  separation  or  in  the 
trimming  required  w7hen  the  object  is  very  near.  It  does 
make  a  difference  in  the  trimming  in  the  case  of  distant 
objects,  for  with  these  we  can  use  a  wide  mounting  sepa¬ 
ration  and  utilise  every  portion  of  the  negative,  but  with 
very  near  objects  we  can  never  in  any  case  utilise  the 
whole  of  the  negative  because  the  mounting  separation  is 
too  small  to  allow  of  it.  Subjects  such  as  flower  studies 
are  generally  taken  so  near  that  the  mounting  separation 
for  a  prismatic  stereoscope,  if  worked  out  by  the  rules 
given  in  the  “  Almanac,”  often  comes  to  two  and  a  quarter 


|  inches  or  less.  That  is,  it  is  an  inch  less  than  that  ri 

I  quired  in  the  case  of  more  ordinary  subjects,  and  then 

fore  the  prints  have  to  be  an  inch  less  in  width.  It  will  b 
smaller  than  this  if  the  lens  separation  in  the  camera  i 
much  over  two  inches,  and  if  we  remember  this  point  ii  i 
obvious  that  the  converging  lens  idea  has  no  merits  wha 
ever.  The  old  workers  used  it  because,  with  its  aid,  the 
could  work  at  a  very  wide  lens  separation.  They  did  not 
however,  understand  that  this  involved  a  very  smal 

mounting  separation,  and  as  a  consequence  their  slide 

often  show  most  alarming  distortion.  The  old  daguem* 
type  slides  were  often  made  in  a  single  camera,  moved  s 
as  to  keep  the  lens  axis  directly  on  the  object,  and  it  wa 
often  moved  so  far  as  to  render  the  correct  inountin 
separation  very  minute.  We  have  tried  to  remount  some  o| 
these  old  slides  correctly,  and  have  found  it  quite  imped 
sible,  as  in  some  cases  the  two  pictures  should  occupy  th 
same  position  (or  be  mounted  with  a  zero  separation)  t 
get  rid  of  the  distortion. 

There  is  yet  another  fallacy  with  regard  to  the  convei 
gence  of  the  lens  axes.  It  has  been  argued  that  as  th 
eye  axes  converge  on  to  the  subject  the  lens  axes  ought  t 
do  so  as  well,  even  in  a  single  plate  camera,  but  whethe 
they  do  or  not  the  images  will  be  exactly  the  same,  an 
the  final  slides  will  not  differ  in  any  way.  This  should  b 
obvious  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  elementary  optics  c 
lenses,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  fallacy  with  regar 
to  convergence  so  often  repeated. 

We  fear  that  modern  workers  are  just  as  loth  to  coi 
sider  the  matter  of  mounting  separation  as  were  thei 
ancestors.  Anyone  who  doubts  the  importance  of  corre< 
mounting  should  make  the  following  experiment :  Sele( 
some  small  object  of  such  a  nature  as  to  readily  reveal  an 
distortion  of  form.  Make  a  stereoscopic  negative  of  it  o 
a  scale  of  nearly  full  size,  then  mount  one  pair  of  prim 
with  a  separation  of  about  3^  inches,  and  another  pai 
with  the  correct  calculated  separation.  Comparison  - 
the  two  slides  in  the  stereoscope  will  at  once  show  the  d 
fects  peculiar  to  wrong  mounting  separation.  We  ma 
point  out  that  as  the  correct  separation  may  work  out  i 
only  two  inches  an  object  must  be  selected  that  is  le: 
than  two  inches  in  width,  otherwise  some  of  the  imat 
may  have  to  be  cut  away  in  trimming.  Stereoscopy 
being  largely  used  at  the  present  time  for  the  photograph 
of  near  objects,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  correctly  mounte 
slides  are  extremely  rare,  and  as  a  consequence  corre' 
representations  of  the  near  objects  are  rare  also. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 

EXHIBITION. 


With  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  yesterday  the  selecting  committees  may  rest  from  their 
labours  and  congratulate  themselves  that  in  every  section,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  the  colour  prints,  there  has 
been  brought  together  a  remarkably  fine  collection.  The 
pictorial  section  is  quite  distinctly  an  advance  upon  last  year’s, 
whilst  the  fostering  care  which  has  been  given  to  the  technical 
section  has  borne  fruit  in  the  greater  interest  of  the  exhibits. 
Process,  too,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  method  of  making 
half-tones  direct  on  the  metal  plate  by  the  process  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Payne,  once  again  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  whilst  progress  in  photographic  manufacture  is  very  fully 

THE.  PICTORIAL 


represented  in  the  trade  sections.  Professional  photograph 
as  in  previous  years,  gains  somewhat  scant  representation 
the  New  Gallery. 

In  reviewing  the  exhibition  we  shall,  as  in  previous  year 
arrange  our  notices  in  the  order  in  which  the  visitor  mo 
usually  makes  a  tour  of  the  New  Gallery. 

Pictorial  section,  West  Room. 

Technical  and  colour  section,  Gallery  and  North  Room. 

Process  Exhibits. 

Professional  work,  South  Room. 

Trade  exhibits,  Court  and  North  Room. 

SECTION. 


It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  this  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  display  of  pictures.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the 


other  fact  that  its  selecting  committee  was  composed  of  m 
men,  with  two  exceptions,  will  not  unnaturally  lead  to1  the  co 
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lutsion  that  the  altered  conditions  of  selection  have  resulted  in 
he  better  show.  Prima  facie  this  is  sound  argument  enough  ; 
hut  it  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  explanation  of  affairs.  It 
(lust  not  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  and  style  of  work  at  the 
I. P.'S,  has  been  rising  and  developing  steadily  for  many  years 
,ast.  It  is  to-day  quite  an  international  show,  and  no  longer 
kind  of  pick  from  the  work  of  the  London  and  provincial 
ihotographic  clubs.  For  our  own  part,  we  have.not  a  jot  more 
onfidence  in  the  artistic  judgment  of  the  present  committee 
han  we  had  in  the  last,  a  little  less  if  anything  5  and  we  are 
onvinced  that,  by  reason  of  the  still  further  development  of 
>r  in  ting  processes,  the  spreading  interests  of  the  society,  the 
Increased  numbei  of  works  submitted,  and  the  smaller  amount 


loom,  and  has  a  distinctly  depressing  effect  by  reason  of  its 
curtailment  of  space,  light,  and  air. 

Amongst  the  pictures,  oil  prints  and  bromoils  figure  very 
largely,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fascinating  process 
is  proving  a  fresh  incentive  to  good  pictorial  work. 

In  eider  that  our  readers  may  locate  the  prints  to  which 
we  are  referring  we  shall  paragraph  this  notice  in  accordance 

with  the  panelling  of  the  walls,  as  we  did  in  our  review  last 
year. 

Elast  Wall,  Ri^hl-Hand  Division. 

No.  1  is  called  “A  man  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident 
to-morrows.”  The  title  is  suggested  and  borne  out  by  a  good- 
humoured  expression  111  the  face  of  the  sitter,  but  such  parts 


Photograph  by]  THE  PICTORIAL  SELECTING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  1  liana  JM. 

Reading  from  left  to  light  the  names  are  as  follows:  (standing)  E.  T.  Holding,  A.  H.  Blake,  F.  T  Hollyer,  Harold  Holcroft, 
J.  McIntosh  (Secretary);  (seated)  Arthur  Marshall,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  C.  F.  Inston. 


an  usual  selected,  it  is  unlikely  that  an  even  less  capable 
mmittee  could  have  made  a  selection  much  different  from 
ie  one  we  are  about  to  review.  Where  the  new  committee 
ve  particularly  asserted  themselves  is  in  the  matter  of  gallery 
■  coration,  and  here  it  is  quite  a  question  as  to  whether  their 
orations  are  improvements  or  not.  Their  white  tape*  is  a 
|od  deal  more  staring  than  the  old  “styles”  which  broke  the 
dls  into  panels,  and  the  velarium  is  a  luxury  which  we  feel 
ought  to  enjoy,  though  we  cannot  precisely  see  its  advan¬ 
ces,  as  here  arranged.  The  velarium  of  a  picture  gallery  is 
'  signed  to  shade  the  spectator’s  eyes  effectually  whilst  it  con- 
itrates  light  upon  the  pictures  ;  but  this  complete  roofing  of 
biweb  does  but  diminish  the  illumination  of  the  gallery  with- 
t  affording  a  rest  to  the  eye  by  extra  shade  in  the  middle  of 
room.  Moreover,  it  dwarfs  the  noble  proportions  of  the 


of  the  print  as  are  not  black  have  an  unpleasant  stony  texture. 
The  collar  is  particularly  l»ad  in  this  respect.  The  print  is  by 
John  Moffat,  who,  we  think,  ought  to  have  more  regard  for 
the  general  roundness  of  a  sitter’s  head.  C.  H.  Hewitt  is  one 
of  the  few  control-printers  who  are  not  too  proud  to  preserve 
detail,  which  in  the  interesting  picture  of  “  Bickleigh  Bridge, 
Devon  ”  (2)  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  fine  print.  Another 
bridge  at  closer  quarters  is  shown  in  “  An  Ancient  Waterway  ” 
(3),  by  J.  C.  Nunn.  This,  too,  is  a  print  of  excellent  quality 
and  great  pictorial  interest.  A  bromide  print  called  u  In  the 
City”  (4),  by  Peter  Orr,  gives  an  extremely  dignified  view  of 
a  street  in  a  large  town.  The  centre  house  of  white  stone  in¬ 
troduces  a  light  passage  among  the  dark  houses,  and  e<  nnects 
with  the  sky  in  a  happy  way,  and  the  classic  portal  on  the 
right  comes  in  with  good  design.  “  Peonies  ”  (5)  is  a  superb 
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flower  piece,  by  M.  A.  Smart,  combining  the  utmost  realism 
with  decorative  effect.  Louis  F le eke n stein  sends  a  photograph 
of  “The  Life  Class”  (6).  There  appears  to  be  a  small  atten¬ 
dance.  Only  two  students  are  visible,  and  one  of  them  is  in 
the  foreground,  whilst  the  model,  as  though  she  and  Mr. 
Fleckenstein  himself  were  both  ashamed  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings,  is  far  removed  into  a  distant  corner.  The  most  unin¬ 
teresting  elements  of  this  view  are  those  which  are  given  in 
largest  scale  and  greatest  force  of  tone.  We  think  Mr. 
Fleckenstein  has  missed  a  good  opportunity.  A  Thibaudeau 


a  boat  drawn  up  on  a  beach  and  some  buys,  not  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  and  all  at  a  back  view,  employed  variously  in 
v/hat  are  supposed  to  be  repairs.  The  print  has  a  good  design 
but  errs  a  little  on  the  side  of  all-overishness.  It  is  by  T. 
Carter.  The  mediaeval  cut  of  the  hair  of  a  “Choir  Boy”  (10) 
gives  the  picture  of  a  little  fellow  in  a  surplice  and  holding  a 
book  a  decided  extra  interest.  The  lighting  is  charming.  Dr. 
E.  G.  Boon  has,  we  think,  let  his  pretty  picture  of  a  girl 
talking  to  a  bird  on  her  wrist  suffer  from  too  much  laxity  oi 
focus  in  the  distance.  The  figure  seems  to  he  lost  amongst  the 


Selecting  Committee  in  the  Technical  and  Scientific  Sections. 

Upper  Row — C.  Thurstan  Holland,  F.  Cheshire,  Douglas  English,  and  W.  Farrem 


Lower  Row  — C.  E.  Kenneth  -VJees,  A.  J. 

shows  a  large  head  of  a  handsome,  robust  girl,  named  “  Cleo  ” 
(7),  which  is  very  flat  in  treatment  and  almost  in  a  single  tone, 
but  yet  gains  solidity  and  rotundity  at  a  little  distance. 

We  suppose  that  W.  L.  F.  Wastell  quite  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  placed  his  Trafalgar  Square  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  his  print.  There  are  certain  interests  of  light  on 
the  extreme  right  and  left  hand  sides  which  he  perhaps  did 
not  wish  to  sacrifice.  He  has  very  successfully  secured  an 
effect  which  must  have  charmed  us  all  at  different  times, 
namely,  the  light  in  the  spray  and  its  reflection  in  the  water 
below,  backed  against  what  is,  by  contrast,  a  misty  darkness. 
He  cal's  it  “  Ripples  and  Spray”  (8).  “Repairs”  (9)  depicts 


Newton,  and  Major  General  Waterborne. 

blur  of  disquieting  surroundings,  but  there  is  fine  quality  i 
his  picture  of  “My  Neighbour’s  Pergola”  (11).  Anothi 
missed  opportunity  shows  in  “The  White  Swan  ”  (12)  by  H.  ^ 
Batley.  The  glory  of  a  swan  is  largely  its  whiteness,  but  i 
this  print  the  very  full  middle  tones  discount  that  particuk 
charm,  although  the  spread  of  the  wing  and  the  grace  of  tl 
neck  could  scarcely  be  better.  The  water  is  characterless  -n< 
that  that  matters  much — but  another  choice  of  view  might  ha1 
helped  matters  of  contrast.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  wat< 
go  out  at  the  top  of  the  picture  without  a  finish.  There  is 
deal  of  dignity  and  splendid  composition  in  “  The  Pillars 
St.  Mark  ”  (13),  by  John  M.  Knapp.  The  two  loafing  figures 
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he  right-hand  side  are  an  excellent  foil  in  the  sentiment  as 
ell  as  in  the  making  of  the  picture. 

South  "Wall,  Left  Panel. 

In  “The  Viaduct”  (14)  Harry  Wild  gives  us  another  of  his 
ffective  mountainous  landscapes.  The  viaduct  itself 
;  a  good  motive,  but  we  miss  the  more  romantic 

heme  of  crucifix  or  castle,  such  as  particularise 

is  subjects  at  the  'Salon.  William  Davenport  has 

iosen  his  view  of  “St.  Nicholas,  Amsterdam”  (15)  with 
ost  precise  ideas  as  to  symmetry.  The  effect  is  not 

ad1  when  one  recognises  it,  but  at  first  glance  it  is  a  little 
earying  to  find  commonplace  objects  ranging  themselves  in 
ich  symmetry.  We  think  the  sky  should  have  been  lighter 
^hind  the  dome  and  tower,  and  we  believe  he  has  overstepped 
ie  mark  when  he  makes  clouds  take  a  pair  of  dome  shapes 
ich  side  of  the  central  architectural  dome.  G.  P.  Higgins 
ves  us  two  nice  orderly  portraits,  showing  nothing  out  of  the 
ay,  of  “William  (Roberts,  Esq.”  (16)  and  “Miss  Cochran” 
0) :  There  are  also  a  pair  of  John  M.  Whitehead’s  effective 
ndscapes,  “Lown  Waters”  (17)  and  “In  the  Laigh  Hills” 
1).  They  are  both  quite  different  in  mood  and  above  his 


SLecting  Committee  in  the  Colour  Photography  Section. 
From  right  to  leit — James  A.  Sinclair,  F.  Martin-Duncan, 
and  Ernest  Marriage. 


cage,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ke  a  preference.  “The  Cornfield”  (18),  by  Gideon  Clark,  is 
in  its  tones,  and  we  cannot  say  we  admire  its  composition, 
ther  is  there  much  composition  to  boast  of  in  W.  C.  S. 
gusson’s  “Holly  Tree”  (19).  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  shows 
extremely  attractive  head  and  shoulders  of  “Miss  E.  W.  ;S. 

.  His  print  is  very  low  in  tone.  In  “  The  ^Silent  Pool  ” 
we  have  the  never-failing  attraction  to  photographers  of 
ections  of  trees  shown  at  great  length  and  with  more  regard 
n  the  originals  which  cause  them.  Such  a  print  as  this  may 
thought  to  be  decorative  in  a  certain  way  'by  some  people, 
it  is  curious  landscape  art  after  all. 

South  'Wall,  Central  Panel. 

an  Dunlop  very  dramatically  presents  a  “Thames  Tug 
under  the  most  awful  conditions  of  weather  due  to  “  con- 
of  some  sort  or  another.  IT  hen  we  come  to  George  A . 
ter’s  “Wood  Magic”  (25)  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  old- 
ioned  subject,  singled  out  by  old-fashioned  ideas,  of  what 
'eautiful  in  nature  and  art  without  any  obtrusive  deco¬ 
de  ”  quality  or  without  unduly  forced  effect  of  lighting  or 
m-  This  is  simply  an  honest  selection  bv  a  man  who  has 
1  iwn  innate  ideas  of  what  he  likes,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is 
nl  of  the  nicest  landscapes  in  this  exhibition.  It  depicts 
’  l  trees  and  bracken  with  a  misty  distance — commonplace 


subject  enough,  and  photographed  thousands  of  times  ;  but  it 
does  not  pall  as  do  Dutch  canals,  Dutch  bridges,  reflections  of 
things  we  cannot  see,  and  other  photographic  resources  of  that 
kind.  “St.  James  Street,  Lincoln”  (26)  is  a  rather  hot  bromoil 
print  by  Bertram  Cox.  Judging  from  the  way  the  light  falls 
on  the  tower  and  on  the  road,  the  full-faced  lighting  of  the 
chief  object  has  been  falsified  in  the  pigmenting.  There  is  no 
harm  in  enhancing  an  effect  when  printing  with  control,  but 
we  think  one  should  keep  a  consistency  in  the  natural 
phenomenon  of  a  view.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Cox  might  have  given  a 
little  less  light  to  the  gable  and  a  little  more  to  the  tower. 
“The  Old  Jetty”  (27),  a  toned  bromide,  is  unwarrantably 
low  in  tone,  although  the  subject  is  one  of 
brilliant  sunshine.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  selection  where 
some  dark  figures  give  the  necessary  accent.  “  A  Gleam  of 
Sunshine”  (29)  falls  upon  pillars  and  a  curtain  wall  in  a 
cathedral  in  a  most  effective  print  by  S.  G.  Kimber.  (Mrs. 
Hester  Perry  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  rolling  mists 
that  come  down  a  valley  in  “  The  Kingdom  of  Kerry  ”  (31). 
The  tone  values,  lighting,  recession  of  planes,  and  general  feel¬ 
ing  are  all  excellent  in  this  successful  print.  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. ,  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  ideas,  has 
done  extremely  well  in  his  “Landscape  in  Holland”  (32), 
where  a  low  horizon,  unbroken  except  by  a  distant  elm.  yet 
justifies  an  upright  picture  by  an  inclusion  of  two  almost 
branchless  tree  trunks  and  of  a  fine  big  cumulus  cloud.  "We 
think  this  is  the  success  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  year.  An  ox  cart, 
which  is  being  loaded  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  extremely 
well  posed,  is  the  subject  of  the  “Hillside  Harvest”  (33),  by 
Alex.  Keighley.  If  only  this  picture  had  more  force  and  more 
effect  it  would  be  a  work  of  high  order.  Sydney  J.  Tayler 
sends  a  very  good  mountainous  scene  called  “  Above  Mast- 
water  ”  (35),  where  the  clouds  have  their  relative  brightness 
correct^  given.  This  is  a  bromide.  Next  it  hangs  a  bromoil. 
The  difference  in  process  is  obvious  without  reference  to  the 
catalogue,  for  in  “The  Church  in  the  Yale”  (36),  by  C.  David 
Kay,  we  find  the  proper  relative  tones  of  things  all  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  printing  control.  In  other  respects  this  is  a 
picture  which  has  good  pictorial  parts.  Me  fear  (Mr.  Kay  has 
a  little  to  learn  in  portraiture  also,  since  in  his  portrait  of 
“Miss  G.”(38)he  has  not  shown  his  sitter  off  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  by  making  a  pictorial  motive  of  her  sterno-mastoid 
muscles,  while  her  face  is  turned  away  in  darkness,  and  has 
an  irritating  passage  of  light  in  the  'background  against  it< 
dark  contour.  Me  have  a  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  E.  G.  Bo  n 
for  allowing  his  very  pretty  little  photograph  of  girls  “  Arrang¬ 
ing  the  Flowers  ”  (37)  to  share  the  absolute  stony  quality  of  the 
steps  upon  which  they  sit  and  the  balustrade  beside  them. 
Louis  Fleckenstein’s  “Mother  and  Babe”  (39)  is  very  much 
a  reminiscence  of  similar  subjects  of  recent  exhibition,  par 
ticularly  those  of  Duhrkoop,  and  we  do  not  think  he  gains 
anything  by  the  “  rottenness  ”  in  the  texture  of  his  print.  A 
very  successfully  worked  bromide  print  is  “  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Ouen  ”  (40).  by  T.  Arnold  Bennett.  It  is  highly  picturesque 
in  subject  and  the  pavement  is  right  in  tone,  a  rare  occurrence. 
“iSummer”  (41),  by  E.  T.  Holding,  gives  us  a  charming  damsel 
with  her  hand  upon  the  latch  of  a  do  >r  as  she  <  nters  a  c  ttage. 
The  dimly  reflected  light-  from  the  walls  near  her  is  beautifully 
rendered.  So  are  the  objects  upon  the  table  to  the  left,  only 
we  think  these  are  redundant  in  the  picture,  and  we  should 
prefer  the  doorway  and  the  piece  of  wall  to  stand,  all  suffi¬ 
ciently,  by  themselves,  letting  the  window  and  the  table  loaded 
with  objects  go  by  the  board. 

South  Wall,  Right  Panel. 

“Mater  Lilies”  (42).  by  A.  B.  Mebb,  is  a  quite  legitimately 
decorative  piece  in  the  Japanese  style.  The  dainty  arrange 
ment  of  the  single  blossom  is  highly  effective.  There  is  m  -re 
strength  than  usual  in  J.  M.  Whitehead’s  “Moorland  (Mist" 
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<(43).  The  white  clothed  figures  of  T.  Lee  Syms  appear  again  in 
“‘‘Her  Great  Grandimama  ”  (44)  with  good  effect.  We  really 
.prefer  this  picture  to  most  of  those  that  he  has  given  us  on 
previous  occasions.  It  is  a  highly  effective  group  of  mother 

•  and  daughter,  the  child  making  beautiful  lines.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  pictorial  qualities  may  be  gained  from  a  snap¬ 
shot,  the  “Pedlar  Woman”  (45),  by  R.  S.  Kauffman,  is  highly 
interesting.  'She  is  full  of  character,  even  to  her  left  foot 
with  its  toe  turned  in  in  the  physical  effort  of  the  ascent  of  a 
hill.  The  trees  on  the  left  come  well.  A.  K.  Dannatt’s  “  Por¬ 
trait  Study  ”  (46)  depicts  a  lady  at  a  spinet.  The  poise  of  the 
head  and  the  artistic  management  of  the  hands  are  its  chief 
■charms.  “  Heimkehr  ”  (47)  is  a  group  of  fishing  boats  returning 
at  evening.  The  relative  tones  of  water,  sky,  and  boats  has 
been  most  jealously  preserved,  with  the  result  that  the  simple 
little  motive  makes  an  excellent  picture,  the  work  of  Rudolf 
Kolmen.  “  Peter  ”  (48)  is  a  little  chap  of  about  two  years  old 
sitting  by  himself  on  a  stony  bank.  The  little  figure  is  beauti¬ 
fully  lit,  and  we  congratulate  Miss  G.  Back  upon  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  collection.  “Stephen”  (49)  is  an  older  boy  in  a 
large  hat.  This  is  by  G.  W.  Miller,  and  is  a  little  more 
-ordinary,  though  effective  enough.  A.  B.  Webb  has  struck  a. 
new  idea  in  his  delicately  toned  three-quarter  figure  of  a  lady 
in  sunlight,  which  he  calls  “  A  Summer  Fantasia  ”  (50).  He 
has  secured  an  excellent  effect  in  his  background,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wall  on  which  tree  shadows  are  playing.  In  “A 
Flower  ”  (51)  Bertram  Park  has  far  surpassed  his  other  efforts. 
We  think  the  left  hand  is  unfortunately  posedi,  but  the  print  as 
a  whole  has  richness  and  quality. 

"West  "Wall,  First  Panel. 

'Sky  and  sea  are  too  dull  in  W.  L.  'Crossley’s  “  A  Corner  of 
The  Harbour  ”  (52),  which  wants  more  effect.  In  contrast  with 
this  we  may  look  ahead  to  Mr.  Mortimer’s  shipping  subject, 
“Look  out  for  'Squalls”  (63).  If  Mr.  Crossley  will  glance 
at  this  he  will  see  that  the  whole  pictorial  success  of  the 
subject  lies  in  the  breadth  of  light  obtained  by  a  cumulus 

•  cloud,  which  relieves  the  rigging  and  figures.  Another  “  effect  ” 
•of  a  different  nature  can  be  seen  in  John  Moffat’s  “  Proclama¬ 
tion  at  the  Mercat  Cross  ”  (67),  where  a  shaft  of  light  coming 
diagonally  across  the  picture  is  the  making  of  an  otherwise 
very  gloomy  view,  crowded  with  figures  and  full  of  incident 
and  interest ;  but  its  dignified  breadth  is  due  entirely  to  the 
massing  of  simple  light  and  shade.  Going  back  to  53,  “Old 
House,  Dinant,”  we  see  that  George  Hidderley  is  also  wanting 
in  effect  in  company  with  Mr.  Crossley.  Old  houses  by  them¬ 
selves  will  not  make  a  picture,  even  with  the  introduction  of  a 
figure,  especially  if  this  figure  is  a  rather  uninteresting  back 
view  devoid  of  detail.  Mr.  Hidderley’s  darks  are  all  of  equal 
■density  wherever  they  occur.  In  F.  E.  Huson’s  “  Oatfield  ” 
(54)  there  is  a  much  more  artistic  counterchange  of  dark  and 
light  objects,  one  against  the  other.  A  dark  stack  to  the  right 
and  some  light  standing  grain  to  the  left  have  been  of  the 
utmost  service  in  picture-making  in  this  instance.  “The 
»Sower  (55),  by  A.  W.  Hill,  recalls  a  class  of  subject  made 
popular  by  Millet’s  great  picture  of  that  name,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Hill  did  not  take  more  lessons  from  Millet’s  master¬ 
piece.  He  would  then  have  given  more  importance  to  the  head 
of  his  figure  and  not  lost  the  lower  part  against  a  field  too 
dark  in  tone. 

“The  Trail  of  the  Frost”  (56)  is  still  another  of 
those  intensely  photographic  subjects  which  are  all  foreground 
and  no  sky.  Still,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  a  picture  so  delicate 
and  silveiy  in  its  contrasted  tones.  The  photographer  is 
Walter  A.  'Scott.  “An  Awakening”  (57)  is  by  Miss  E.  L. 
Willis.  Why  she  entitles  it  thus  we  cannot  conceive.  It 
represents  a  very  fuzzy  woodland  scene  through  which  the  sun 
rays  slant.  It  calls  for  no  special  remark.  There  is  almost 
too  much  material  in  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson’s  “Morning  Shadows  ” 
<58 ),  and  for  a  morning  view  we  feel  that  his  sky  is  much  too 


dark  near  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  head  of  a  lady  who  hi 
holding  a  circular  mirror  close  to  her  face  so  as  to  reflect  lie) 
profile,  is  called  “The  Moon  Goddess”  (59),  by  Miss  Emib 
Pitchford.  We  fail  to  see  how  she  can  be  identified  will 
Diana,  but  it  is  a  fine  head  well  placed  in  the  picture,  and  th< 
circular  mirror  is  a  novelty,  and  that  is  a  desideratum  ii 
photographic  work  in  these  days.  Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed  ha  I 
sent  better  things  here  than  he  has  to  the  Salon.  In  “ Th 
Edge  of  the  Wood  ”  (62)  he  has  secured  a  fine  quality.  Evei 
better  still  is  the  quality  of  the  print  he  calls  “  The  Whit  | 
Hull  ”  (76),  which  shows  the  prow  of  a  vessel  lying  in  sti] 
water  and  dark  wharves  beyond.  A  dress  of  the  sixties  is  th  I 
subject  of  C.  D.  Kay’s  “  Costume  Portrait”  (64);  the  head  i 
rather  hard  in  treatment.  There  are  two  little  girl  subject 
hanging  side  by  side  which  are  of  interest.  The  first  is  “.Mis 
Mischief”  (65),  by  Mrs.  K.  Haenel.  Here  the  little  girl  wit 
bare  legs  sits  upon  a  chair  and  appears  to  be  suffering  frorl 
maternal  repression.  In  the  next  a  little  girl  stands  reading 
book  which  supplies  the  title  “A  Fairy  Tale”  (66).  In  th 
Miss  W.  H.  Prout-  has  achieved  a  decorative  effect  by  oblitera 
ing  the  background  and  providing  a  slight  shade  for  the  figui 
to  stand  upon.  The  few  shadows  that  remain  suggest  t! 
effect  of  bas-relief  rather  than  that  the  child  is  standing  i| 
free  air. 

“Flowers  for  the  House”  (68)  gives  us  again  tl 
steps  and  balustrade  which  Dr.  Boon  used  with  better  effe 
in  the  picture  we  have  already  dealt  with.  In  the  present  ca 
there  is  but  one  girl  upon  the  steps.  This  print  has  the  sarr! 
defect  as  the  other — a  want  of  differing  textures.  We  do  n 
care  much  for  B.  F.  Eilers’s  “In  Restless  Water”  (69).  The] 
is  not  subject  enough  in  it  for  a  picture,  and  the  oil  proce' 
has  not  in  this  case  imparted  any  extra  interest.  A  sma! 
nude  figure  is  used  with  a  good  deal  of  success  in  a  rocky  vje 
entitled  “By  the  Waterfall  ”  (71),  by  C.  O.  Freytag.  It  sulM 
a  little  from  want  of  simplification.  Anybody  in  ignorance 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “  iStrubley  Head  ”  (70)  may  perlia 
get  an  explanation  by  studying  W.  D.  Brodhun’s  head  a) 
shoulders  of  a  child  under  this  curious  title.  The  treatment  j 
the  hair  is  highly  successful,  and  the  child’s  profile  is  swt 
and  engaging.  “At  the  Stile  ”  (73)  is  a  village  idyll,  by  C. 
Plenderleith,  with  an  uninteresting  foreground.  O.  E.  Wilnj 
sends  a  head  and  shoulders  of  a  dark  woman,  which  he  cal 
“Minneha’ha”  (74).  We  think  the  line  of  shoulder  and  ail 
that  runs  down  to  the  right-hand  corner  is.  a  little  regrettab 
A.  H.  Lisett  has  procured  from  somewhere  a  most  curi  : 
head-dress  for  his  figure  entitled  “The  Pendant”  (75).  T 
alone  is  sufficient  warrant  for  a  safe  entry  into  a  photogra] 
exhibition.  He  still  further  gains  on  the  side  of  peculiarity  ; 
making  his  sitter  hold  up  two  fingers  from  which  are  stretc- 
the  pendant  and  chain.  The  whole  thing  is  as  queer  as  it 
be,  but  it  is  quite  good  from  a  technical  point  of  view  at 
unusually  nice  in  quality. 

West  Wall,  Second  Panel. 

Mrs.  K.  Haenel  has  two  views  of  a  ideasing  model,  which 
calls  respectively  “In  Granny’s  Time”  (78)  and  “Roses”  (L 
We  prefer  the  former,  which  is  prettily  posed.  A  very  ch< 1 
piece  of  still  life  comes  from  W.  A.  Stewart,  comprising  sc 1 
roses  in  an  antique  glass,  which  are  reflected  in  “  The  W1 1 
Mirror”  (79).  The  centre  of  this  panel  is  occupied  by  wha  ’ 
called  “  A  Japanese  Landscape  ”  (80).  'So  far  as  we  can  f  > 
through  the  reflections  of  the  velarium  in  the  glass  and  - 
flat,  faint,  stencil  forms  of  the  print,  it  represents  a  bri 3 
going  in  one  direction  and  a  branch  in  another.  We  beli  - 
the  Japs  have  better  ideas  of  composition  than  this,  and  3 
do  not  feel  that  the  result  is  either  decorative  or  pictorial 1 
the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  The  bugbear  of  decora' e 
arrangement  is  carried  to  the  utmost  point  in  Dr.  Bo< s 
“Pot-pourri”  (81).  He  has  placed  his  figure  in  the  mice 
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f  a  couch  which  faces  us  in  horizontal  lines.  The  lady’s 
ress  is  fanned  out  in  a  purely  symmetrical  way.  We  are  only 
rrprised  that  the  head  has  been  allowed  to  turn  out  of  the 
:raightforward  aspect. 

West  Wall,  Third  Panel. 

“Homeward  at  Evening”  (85),  by  T.  B.  Blow,  stands  out  as 
picture,  in  which  the  true  sunlight  effect  has  been  allowed 
ill  play  in  a  practically  straight  print.  This  light  envelops 
le  landscape  and  fails  with  excellent  pictorial  effect  upon  the 
gures  of  two  native  women,  the  left-hand  one  of  which  is 
?rfectly  classic  in  her  grace  of  pose,  her  handsome  face,  and 
er  picturesque  clothing.  We  can  only  wish  that  a  little  of 
ie  print  had  been  trimmed  off  on  the  left-hand  side,  as  the 
gures,  as  they  stand,  are  not  quite  pleasantly  placed  on  the 
aper.  There  is  a  little  stodginess  in  the  dark  tones  of  Mary 
.  Taylor’s  pretty  subject,  “The  Gold  Fish”  (86).  Those  of 
ar  readers  who  have  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  critic,. 

.  €.  Tilney,  may  now  indulge  in  recriminations,  since  he 
ppears  this  year  as  a  photographer,  stepping  into  the  arena 
ith  two  costume  subjects.  The  .first  is  “His  Eminence”  (88), 
figure  with  an  eye  to  pierce  plots,  and  the  “  Painter’s  Model  ” 
.32),  who  represents  a  man-at-arms  in  the  time  of  Maxi- 
ilian.  The  model  has  the  brutal  type  proper  to  this  class  of 
an,  and  is  furnished  with  fire  tongs  in  lieu  of  a  sword.  Such 
l  extemporised  weapon  would  unfortunately  be  useless  in  the 
ise  of  a  photographer’s  model.  “  Helen  ”  (89),  by  H.  W. 
inns,  is  a  charming  little  print  of  a  little  girl,  whose  inno¬ 
nce  and  wistfulness  are  cpiite  captivating.  We  now  come  to 
pair  of  portraits  by  Furley  Lewis,  which  we  think  surpass 
tything  that  he  has  in  his  own  show  in,  the  professional  room, 
hat  of  “Childe  Pocock,  Esq.”  (90)  has  splendid  animation 
id  movement,  whilst  “Horace  Mummery,  Esq.”  (91)  gives 
te  man  to  the  life  with  his  somewhat  troubled  abstraction, 
nother  pair  a  little  further  on  are  equally  striking  and 
'fistic.  They  are  “Mons.  Wassili  Sa  foil  off  ”  (102)  and  “  Pirie 
acdonald,  Esq.”  (103). 

“Young  Holland”  (92),  near  at.  hand,  is  a  group  of 
utch  children  at  play,  photographed  by  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
R.P.  S.  The  action  of  the  children  is  capital,  but  the  print 
too  sodden  for  our  taste.  “In  Amsterdam”  (101)  is,  from 
ie  point  of  view  of  tones,  a  more  satisfactory  print,  and  in 
otive  is  very  like  the  Bruges  subject  at  the  Salon.  “  Mother 
id  Child  ”  (93)  and  “iSussie”  (99)  are  two  splendid  enlarge- 
ents  by  G.  A.  Amy.  “  iSussie  ”  is  particularly  happy,  being 
e  portrait  of  a  little  girl  seated  upon  the  floor  and  illuminated 
reflected  sunlight.  The  figure  in  D.  A.  Davis’s  “  Content- 
ent  ”  (94)  appears  by  her  pose  and  action  more  apprehensive 
an  content.  We  do  not  like  the  way  she  is  placed  in  the 
lddle  of  the  floor  in  quite  an  unusual  manner,  and  we  think 
.e  print  may  be  described  as  dirty,  but  we  admit  that  it 
'Ssesses  that  elusive  charm,  quality.  The  same  background 
used  in  the  curious  grandfather’s  clock  subject  which  he  calls 
Forever-Never  ;  Never-Forever !  ”  (100),  a  title  which  we  con- 
3s  is  beyond  us.  In  this  picture  the  figure  is  not  free  from 
iffness.  James  A.  Sinclair  sends  a  view  of  “  Antraigues  ” 
5),  a  city  on  a  hill  in  a  mountainous  district.  We  feel  dis- 
’sed  to  criticise  the  management  of  the  distant  mountains, 
nch  are  distinctly  edgy.  Three  platinum  prints  from  Miss 
•  Schonberg  do  not  interest  us  very  much.  We  think  the 
•A  is  “A  Study”  (98).  This  is.  a  head,  larger  in  scale  than  the 
hers,  and  shown  in  profile.  “Sunshine,”  by  W.  H.  House 
^5)  is  the  portrait  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  boy  in  a 
r°e  brimmed  hat.  The  boy’s  face  is  puckered  up  as  a  defence 
Mnst  the  strong  light.  It  is  a  piece  of  realism,  but  that  is 
‘  one  can  say.  We  like  better  his  “Joan”  (107)  which  hangs 
In  this  pretty  little  girl’s  head  there  is  less  of  realism, 
ortrait  of  My  Wife”  (108),  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  is  a 
T  k°ned  head  and  shoulders  of  sharp  definition. 


"West  Wall,  FourtH  Pane], 

A  fairly  successful  outdoor  nude  subject  is  treated  in  “  Hesi¬ 
tation  (109),  by  Arthur  Smith,  who  shows  two  boys  stripped 
at  the  edge  of  a  river.  They  are  not  happily  placed  for  com¬ 
position,  and  their  bodies  are  a  little  porcelain- like.  When 
we  come  to  “  A  Sunlit  Court  ”  (110)  we  have  reached  what  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  collection.  This 
couit  is  seen  through  a  sort  of  covered  way.  A  strong  light 
falls  on  the  floor,  and  the  figures  of  arr  old  woman  and  a  little 
girl  stand  in  the  rays.  The  great  beauty  of  this  print  lies  in 
its  general  harmony  and  quality.  With  the  exception  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  ground,  which  is  a  thought  chalky,  all  the 
tones  are  perfectly  given  ;  the  distance  is  well  thrown  back, 
and  the  effect  both  realistic  and  pictorial.  This  very  pleasing 
woik  is  by  T.  Arnold  Bennett.  R.  T.  Dooner  has  missed 
any  such  qualities  in  his  head  and  shoulders  of  a  girl  whom 
he  calls  “Ceres”  (111),  rather  strainedly  placed  in  a  lunette- 
shape.  We  get  more  quality  again  in  J.  C.  S.  Mummery’s 

Barn  Door”  (113),  which  all  have  seen  before,  and  which  w© 
need  not  describe  further.  E.  T.  Holding’s  large  and  imposing 
print,  ‘  The  Magazine”  (112)  is,  we  feel,  too  harsh  in  its  con¬ 
trasts.  Particularly,  we  think  the  lady’s  face  need  not  have 
been  so  dark.  The  figure  is  happily  posed,  but  on  the  whole 
we  much  prefer  his  smaller  work  “  Summer  before  referred  to. 
Bertram  Park’s  dramatic  semi-nude,  “  The  Watcher  ”  (115),  is 
not  haj;py  in  its  lines,  but  it  is  full  of  good  qualities  and 
promises  better  things  in  the  future.  The  hardness  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  management  of  “Chateau  Dieppe”  (116).  by  H. 

J acob,  may  be  against  it  in  some  way,  and  its  flatness  of  tone 
is  no  doubt  a  drawback.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  grandeur  about 
the  simplicity  of  its  effect  and  the  romance  of  its  solitary  and 
forbidding  aspect.  The  effect  of  light  above  and  behind  it  is 
highly  advantageous. 

West  Wall,  Fifth  Panel. 

A  beautiful  sea  piece  comes  from  G.  P.  Jordan.  He  calls  it 
“Ancient  and  Modern”  (117).  A  sailing  vessel  is  opposed  to 
a  not  very  modern  steamboat,  the  smoke  from  which  has  been 
turned  to  fine  account.  Another  eminently  pleasing  work  is 
“  The  Summit  of  the  Pass  ”  (118),  in  which  William  Rawlings 
has  given  with  great  realism  a  gloomy  and  stormy  effect  upon 
snow-covered  heights.  Both  these  works  are  unusually  good. 
“The  Trespasser”  (119),  by  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson,  is  a  cow  or 
calf  which  has  found  its  way  into  an  orchard.  We  think  this 
print  suffers  from  unnecessary  lowness  of  tone.  “  Last  Year's 
Leaves”  (120)  is  better,  because  here  Ward  Muir  has  given  a 
proper  contrast  between  the  near  tree  trunks  and  the  distant 
brightness  of  the  wood.  At  a  street  corner,  where  a  large 
ornamental  lamp  hangs  at  the  entry  of  a  passage,  “  A  Gleam 
of  Sunshine”  (121)  shoots  down  into  the  desolate  and  grimy 
locality  with  startling  effect.  This  style  of  thing  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  always  welcome  when  it  is  well  done,  as  in  this 
instance.  A  very  pretty  little  child,  engagingly  posed,  plays 
with  “Buttercups  and  Daisies”  (123)  in  H.  W.  Rennie’s  print, 
the  quality  of  which  is  good  enough  to  be  that  of  a  good  oil 
print,  which  we  believe  it  is.  F.  A.  Lidbury  has  caught  some 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  German  landscape  in  his  picture  “  A 
Winter  Landscape”  (124).  It  is  more  quaint  than  beautiful, 
but  one  cannot  deny  its  attractiveness.  It  is  curious  t hat- 
three  thin  tree  stems  far  apart  on  the  snow-covered  flat  banks 
of  a  river  should,  by  means  of  artistic  treatment,  afford  such 
a  pictorial  subject.  “  When  the  Evening  Lamp  is  Lighted  ” 
(129),  “In  Maiden  Meditation”  (.1221  un  i  “ Con  Amore”  (125) 
are  three  pictures  by  G.  A.  Davis.  They  are  figure  interiors 
which  do  not  call  for  special  remark.  Tom  Crabtree  is  a  name 
not  familiar  to  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  meet  it  since  it  sub¬ 
scribes  such  an  excellent  bromide  enlargement  as  the  view  of 
St.  Paul’s  seen  through  shipping.  Its  title  is  "  In  the  Grey  of 
Dawn  ”  (126).  The  whole  thing  is  excellently  managed  and 
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full  of  good  feeling.  A  village  street  in  a  state  of  flood,  and 
showing  nothing  but  doorways  and  a  few  windows,  with  no 
distance  to  speak  of  and  never  a  figure,  has  yet  some  pictorial 
claim  on  account  of  the  surface  of  the  swampy  road,  which  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Fritz  Thanlau.  This  is  by  C.  D.  Kay, 
and  is  called  “After  Rain”  (128).  Arthur  Smith  contributes 
a  landscape  very  large  in  style  and  quite  according  to  tradition 
in  the  picture  “A  Yorkshire  Valley”  (130).  Though  quite  a 
modest  print,  this  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  the  Gallery. 
“The  Haunted  Room”  (131)  is  another  version  of  the  two 
figures  in  the  picture  by  Mr.  iSyms  we  have  referred  to  before. 

A  Profile  ”  (133)  is  likewise  almost  a  replica  of  the  print 
which  Miss  Warburg  has  at  Pall  Mall,  but  the  present  version 
strikes  us  as  being  preferable  in  roundness  and  realisation  to 
the  other.  A  quite  impossible  moon  spoils  A.  B.  Webb’s  “  The 
Hawn  of  Night  ”  (134).  Another  river  and  i'St.  Paul’s  view 
■comes  from  Arthur  Norman  under  the  title  “  Domine  Dirige 
Nos”  (135).  This  boasts  a  good  effect.  Burgtor,  Rothen- 
burg  ”  (136),  is  a  highly  successful  view  of  the  entrance  to  the 
old  German  castle  by  John  H.  Gear.  Needless  to  say  this  is 
■an  oil  print  controlled  with  great  skill. 

NortH  Wall,  Left  Panel. 

“The  Man  with  the  Hoe”  (137)  comes  from  James  A.  Sin¬ 
clair.  A  rapid  exposure  has  seized  the  figure  at  a  point  when 
one  foot  is  off  the  ground,  resulting  in  a  pose  which  is  a  little 
unusual.  Mile.  Laguarde  gives  us  a  beautiful  oil  print,  con¬ 
trolled  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  clever  management  in 
“  L’Ete  ”  (138).  One  of  the  finest  pictures  that  Mr.  Holding 
has  recently  done  is  the  mother  and  child  laughing  together 
■over  what  he  calls  “A  Good  Story  ”  (141).  The  figures  are 
placed  close  against  the  wall,  and  the  shadows  help  to  bind 
"the  composition  together,  and  this  shows  much  clever  resource. 
The  pattern  is  highly  successful,  and:  the  quality  of  the  print 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  A  winter  view  by  Leonard  Misonne, 
“Village  de  Campine  ”  (142),  is  beautiful  in  composition,  but 
we  cannot  quite  account  for  the  lighting  of  the  ground  and  the 
distant  gables.  “A  Street  in  Chartres  ”  (143),  by  Mrs,  M.  E.  A. 
Howies,  lacks  pictorial  interest.  R.  T.  Dooner’s  allegory 
“  Dawn  ”  (154)  appears  to  be  a  little  far-fetched,  and,  to  our 
"mind,  unsuccessful.  Much  more  interesting  is  the  fine  study 
•of  the  young  man  in  antique  garb,  called  “  The  Cigarette  ”  (145). 
Here  we  have  animation  of  pose  and  a  lively  expression,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
print. 

NortH  W  all,  Centre  Panel. 

“Summer  ”  (147)  is  a  very  charming  woodland  scene  by  P. 
Bale  Rider  of  wild  flowers  under  willow  trees.  A  fine  effect  of 
light  under  arches  is  shown  in  the  very  lively  “  Market 
Place,  Lucerne  ”  (148),  by  W.  A.  I.  Hensler.  J.  C.  Warburg 
has  sent  a  picture  which  we  consider  to  be  the  finest  we  have 
•ever  seen  from  his  hands.  Having  written  somewhat  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  his  faint  effort  at  the  iSalon,  we  are  all  the  more 
pleased  to  be  able  to  record  our  great  admiration  for  the  very 
stately  landscape  entitled  “Cypress  Shadows”  (149).  It  has 
•composition  and  dignity,  and  the  light  in  the  sky  gives  it  a 
•culminating  glory.  We  are  unable  to  tell  in  Mrs.  R.  Dunlop’s 
“  Winter  ”  (150)  whether  the  distance  is  backed  by  mountains 
or  clouds.  There  is  also  a  curious  give-and-take  of  light  all 
•over  the  snow  in  the  front,  a  mottled1  appearance  which  we 
never  remember  to  have  seen  in  nature.  “The  Night  Cometh” 
•(151)  is  an  extremely  effective  view  upon  the  Thames,  with  a 
cluster  of  four  shafts  belching  smoke,  while  the  sun  is  setting 
at  their  feet.  It  is  by  Frederick  Humpherson,  whose  works 
we  hope  to  meet  again  in  this  Gallery.  We  now  come  to  a 
picture  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  differing  opinions. 
It  is  a  colonial  work  by  Nelson  iStedman,  and  it  depicts  an  old 
ihorse  straining  at  the  traces.  We  have  referred  to  it  before 
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in  another  exhibition,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  repeat 
that  we  consider  its  black  backgound  does  it  more  harm  than 
good.  A  capital  snow  scene,  beautifully  rendered  and  yen- 
tender  in  effect,  is  presented  by  Thomas  Wright  under  the  title 
“In  Winter’s  Cold  Grip”  (154).  In  “Bruges”  (155)  we  hav. 
at  last  the  much  bephotographed  town  under  a  new  aspect. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Bruges  itself  is  non-evident,  being  crowded 
out  by  an  ecclesiastical  procession  and  the  onlooking  crowds. 
I  he  picture  is  very  lively.  We  feel  the  want  of  some  accent  oi 
simplicity  in  W.  R.  Bland’s  charming  woodland  scene  callei 
“A  Glen”  (157).  If  some  of  its  sparkle  could  be  infused  int< 
James  Gale’s  windmill  scene,  “Nature’s  Garden”  (158),  which 
is  too  flat  and  fuzzy,  and  some  of  the  restfulness  in  this  tram 
ferred  to  Mr.  Bland’s  glen,  the  exchange  would  be  advan 
tageous.  Peter  Orr  preserves  with  fixed  determination  th< 
different  planes  of  his  scenic  subject  “Gilmorehill — Evening' 
(159),  and  a  good  pictorial  effect  has  been  achieved  by  Alex 
Keighley  in  his  “  Eastern  Gate  ”  (160).  This  is  a  print  o] 
great  charm,  the  gradation  in  the  sky  being  particularly  note! 
worthy.  It  looks  like  a  book  illustration  of  old  times  mor 
than  a  modern  photograph.  Mrs.  Barton,  who,  we  are  glad  t ; 
find,  has  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  artistic  life,  gives  us  a  “Bo 
with  Apple  ”  (161),  which  is  quite  like  an  old  master  in  it] 
richness  of  strength  of  design.  This  and  her  portrait  at  th 
Salon  show  her  to  have  overcome  the  slight  falling  off  whic 
we  felt  in  her  recent  work.  “Reverie”  (162)  and  “  Storm : 
(163)  are  two  good  subjects  by  James  Cawlwood,  but  they  hot’ 
suffer  from  over-darkness.  Even  the  storm  is  more  gloom 
than  it  need  be. 

NortH  Well,  RigHt-Hand  Panel. 

Rather  a  forced  effect  of  light  and  shade,  but  pleasing  ij 
its  play  amongst  architectural  features  characterises  the  moth 
of  F.  H.  Cliffe’s  “Where  Light  and  Shade  Repose”  (165).  W 
like  it  as  well  as  anything  he  shows  this  year.  'Sunlight  ii 
trees  has  rarely  been  better  rendered  than  in  W.  G.  Meredith 
“  The  Bridesmaids  ”  (167).  The  subject  is  a  procession 
little  girls,  presumably  bridesmaids  of  the  church.  The  si 
glints  upon  their  white  dresses  and  casts  shadows  before  the 
on  the  shining  pavement.  The  air  above  is  full  of  dusty  ligh 
and  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  highly  pleasing.  “The  Qua' 
Boulogne  ”  (168),  is  another  effective  oil  print  by  J.  A.  Sinclk 
where  we  think  he  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  repressing  t' 
distance  and  accentuating  the  near  figures.  “  Verschneif ! 
Waldweg”  (169),  by  R.  Kolmen,  is  one  of  the  most  beautif 
snow  scenes  we  have  ever  seen.  The  light  upon  the  sno  ut 
covered  ruts  of  the  road  is  quite  captivating,  and  the  infin  I 
delicacy  and  tracery  of  the  trees  have  not  resulted  in 
slightest  loss  of  breadth.  iSo  true  are  the  tones  that  one 
almost  imagine  the  complementary  colours  of  the  blue  in 
shadows  and  the  warm  tints  in  the  lights.  Next  to  it  ha 
another  excellent  view.  This  is  “Maree  Casse  ”  (170), 
Leonard  Misonne.  Here  the  effect  is  of  wet  sand,  which  1 
in  ripples  and  culminates  in  a  bright  spot  underneath  the  si 
Several  figures  and  a  bathing-machine  are  silhouetted  agar 
the  sky.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  excellent  thin 
come  from  abroad.  We  think  J.  B.  Johnston  has  lost  mi 
by  a  mixing  up  of  near  and  distant  planes  in  his  otherw 
picturesque  view  “  On  the  Esk,  Midlohian  ”  (172).  B.  Wa 
Thompson  sends  a  photograph  of  a  rainbow  under  the  tip 
“  A  Token  of  a  'Covenant  ”  (173).  We  think  this  is  one  of  > 
best  works.  There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  it,  particularly  in  si  i 
rarely  observed  phenomena  as  the  slightly  brighter  light! 
the  sky  within  the  arc  compared  with  the  sky  outside  it.  t 
is  a  pity  that  the  whole  picture  is  so  low  in  tone. 

Cast  'Wall,  Left-Hand  Division. 

Of  two  pictures  by  Mrs.  M.  Ralli  hanging  together,  “  Shad  s 
and  Sunlight”  (174)  is  not  quite  so  good  in  effect  as  “S' 
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bine”  (175),  although  the  latter  is  only  a  little  girl  in  a  road,  j 
ncl  the  former  is  a  much  more  ambitious  subject  of  a  market  i 
.gure,  dark  archway,  and  brilliant  distance.  “  A  Morning  i 
Vralk”  (176)  is  almost  professional  in  its  studious  attention 
3  details  of  costume  and  general  presentment.  It  shows  a  lady 
rettily  posed,  holding  a  parasol,  and  walking  away  from  us 
awards  an  avenue  in  the  distance.  It  is  low  in  tone  and  nice 
ii  general  effect.  In  a  magnificent  and  harmonious  frame  W. 
'rooke  presents  one  of  his  inimitable  mezzotint-like  portraits, 
"his  is  a  likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Robertson  (177)  in  his  legal 
obes,  and  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  work  of  this  class 
f  a  past  century.  “  Richard  Langford  Speaight  and  his 
lother  ”  (178)  will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
f  Mr.  R.  N.  Speaight ’s  owrTshow  in  Bond  Street.  We  have 
ealt  with  it  before  in  these  columns,  and  need  do  no  more 
ow  than  recommend  it  again  to  our  readers.  Another  picture 
y  Mrs.  Ralli  of  three  peasants  standing  on  a  quay  has  far 
etter  qualities  and  effect  than  the  two  we  have  just  mentioned, 
he  title  is  “A  Gossip”  (179).  Frederick  Hollyer  sends  his 
ell-known  portrait  of  “George  Meredith”  (180).  We  suppose 
rat  in  the  minds  of  the  poet’s  admirers  this  presentment  of 
eorge  Meredith  will  be  most  easily  remembered.  It  lacks  the 
'feminacy  which  some  other  portraits  have  given  to  the  sub¬ 
let,  and  is  more  full  of  character  and  strength.  Ernest 
Carriage  contributes  a  group  of  spectators  “At  The  Bull  Fight  ”  ‘ 
.81),  in  which  he  has  contrived,  by  the  use  of  the  seat  backs, 

»  weld  unpromising  material  into  an  effective  composition. 

East  "Wall,  Middle  Division,  First  Panel. 

By  the  River’s  Brim”  (182)  recalls  the  steel  engravings  of 
d-time  in  its  method  and  manner.  It  is  by  Henry  Bond,  and 
pictorially  quite  successful.  We  wish'  we  could  say  as  much 
r  Peter  Orr’s  “Decorative  Portrait”  (183),  a  class  of  work 
ith  which  we  feel  out  of  sympathy.  It  is  much  more  healthy 
lotographic  art  which  produces  “  At  the  Horse  Fair  ”  (186),  by 
r.  Evershed.  This  is  a  good  group  on  the  turf,  quite  natural 
id  of  the  times.  We  only  regret  that  it  is  so  needlessly 
irk.  We  might  say  almost  the  same  of  “The  Smith  ”  (184)  by 
arry  R.  Hill,  where  the  chief  defect,  if  there  is  one,  is  the 
rdness  and  “edginess”  of  the  chief  figure.  Miss  E.  Pitch- 
rd’s  picture,  “Mother  and  Child”  (188)  and  A.  J.  Craston’s 
Simple  Life”  (191)  are  also  quite  unaccountably  dark  in  tone, 
e  wish  we  could  see  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  darken- 
g  prints  so  that  they  are  neither  decorative  nor  naturalistic, 
is  a  pleasant  relief  to  turn  to  Mile.  Laguarde’s  “Paysage” 
19),  which  has  something  like  a  full  gamut  of  tones,  and  is,  in 
asequence,  much  more  decorative  than  the  would-be  decorative 
oomy  prints.  “In  an  Essex  Creek  ”  (190)  is  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall  s 


only  contribution,  but  it  stands  apart  from  many  by  observing 
the  sound  traditions  of  picture-making  in  the  matters  of  scale, 
composition,  arrangement,  and  tonal  value.  We  think  this 
delightful  picture  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from  his 
hand. 

East  "Wall,  Central  Division,  Centro  Panel. 

This  section  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  prints  in  colour. 
They  mark  a  distinct  advance  on  the  similar  attempts  of  last 
year.  One  in  particular  must  be  regarded  as  a  tour  de  force 
in  oil  printing.  It  certainly  has  never  been  approached  for 
realism,  and  the  full  effect  of  a  painted  picture.  It  is  called 
“Writing  to  Her  Sweetheart”  (199),  and  comes  from  Ramiro 
Lorenzale  of  Barcelona.  We  fear,  however^  that  it  is  not  entirely 
innocent  of  paint  locally  applied  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  gelatine.  The  same  worker  sends  two  colour  gum  prints, 
which  show  a  great  falling  away  from  the  high  standard  of  the 
oil.  They  are  quite  arbitrary  in  the  localisation  of  the  various 
tints,  which  seem  to  wander  about  in  defiance  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  forms.  Miss  Hildegard  sends  a  print,  mostly  blue, 
but  evidently  in  two  printings,  called  “Einsamkeit”  (192),  a 
truly  lonely-looking  group  of  trees  in  a  landscape  of  much  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  pity  that  Geo.  Hidderley  made  such  a  sodden  print 
of  his  fine  group  of  “Women  on  the  Beach,  Cancale  ”  (194). 
His  two  views  of  Volendam,  “Evening”  (198)  and  “Early  [Morn¬ 
ing  ”  (200),  are  in  full  colour  ;  but  we  feel  that,  highly  creditable 
as  these  results  are,  they  fall  between  the  realistic  and  decora¬ 
tive  ideals.  Dark  tree  trunks  and  a  watery  road  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  N.  H.  Gyorgy’s  powerful  “February”  (195).  The  same 
clever  worker  is  seen  to  even  better  advantage  in  “  Village  in 
Winter”  (204).  Here  the  houses  in  the  village  street  are  bril¬ 
liantly  lit  by  a  pinkish  sunlight.  A  fine  effect  of  artificial 
lighting  is  given  by  Fred  Judge  in  his  “  Embankment  at  Night  ” 
(196).  Leonard  Misonne’s  “Verdure”  (201)  is  the  one  of  his 
which  has  been  chosen  for  illustration  in  the  catalogue,  though 
in  our  opinion  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  worthy  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  amongst  his  contributions. 

East  Wall,  Central  Division,  Right  Panel. 

Upon  this  wall  are  a  group  of  portraits  that  are,  on  the  whole, 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  exhibition.  The  most  ambitious 
is  the  large  back  view  of  a  nude  figure,  of  rather  contorted  pose, 
which  Miss  M.  Schfinberg  sends  under  the  title  of  “  Dreaming  ” 
(210).  Of  the  rest  the  best  is  a  girl’s  head  with  a  sweet  ex¬ 
pression.  This  is  “Elona”  (211),  by  Augustus  Thibaudeau. 

Here  we  leave  an  exhibition  of  which  it  must  be  said  that 
a  better  has  never  been  produced  by  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society. 


PROCESSES  AND  PICTURES 

In  the  pictorial  section  the  catalogue  states  the  process  used 
1  the  case  of  119  pictures  out  of  214.  Of  the  remaining  95 
Lr  are  by  a  worker  who  is  well  known  to  always  use  platinum, 

1  ile  two  other  pictures  are  known  to  be  oil  prints.  We  have 
‘  led  these  extra  numbers  to  those  gathered  from  the  cata- 
bue,  and  the  results  are  as  follows  :  — 


Oil  process 
Bromoils  .. 
Bromides  . 
Platinum 


19 

21 


[  total  oils 


Carbon,  including  Ozobrome  . 

Gum  . 

Other  processes,  Silver,  Gaslight,  etc. 


40 

34 

24 

14 

10 

3 


125 


at  the  new  gallery. 

Coloured  oil  prints  and  gum  colour  pictures  are  included  in 
above  figures.  Eighty-nine  prints  are  unaccounted  for  in  the 
table,  but  even  though  the  figures  only  represent  a  pan  of  t  m 
total,  nevertheless  the  two  oil  processes  account-  for  nearly  4U 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  which  is  a  goodly  proportion, 
figures  for  carbon  and  gum  would  probably  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased  if  all  exhibitors  had  responded  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  state  the  process,  while  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
figures  for  the  bromide  and  platinum  processes  are  much  too 
low.  The  popularity  of  the  oil  meth<  ds  is,  however,  very 
evident,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  honours  are  about  eq 
divided’  between  the  original  oil  and  the  bromoil  processes. 
The  total  number  of  pictures  is  very  much  reduced  compared 
with  last  year,  when  they  amounted  to  309,  or  85  more  than 
the  present  number.  This  reduction  in  numbers  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  of  the  walls,  which  were  much  over¬ 
crowded  last  year. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SECTIONS. 


These  sections  show  a  marked  advance  over  last  year  in  point 
of  both  numbers  and  scientific  value.  As  is  usual,  zoology  is 
a  very  important  feature  of  the  exhibition,  but  though  this 
section  is  even  bigger  than  usual,  yet  less  than  half  the  frames 
are  devoted  to  it. 

“Fur  and  Feather." 

Fifty  of  these  frames  are  contributed  by  members 
of  the  Zoological  Club,  and  are  hung  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  gallery  ;  the  numbering  of  the  frames,  however, 
commences  on  the  west  wall  with  the  general  zoological 
exhibits.  Among  these  W.  Bickerton  is  prominent  with 
frames  301,  302,  and  303,  the  first  representing  the  Stone  Curlew 
and  the  others  the  Arctic  Tern.  Frame  302  should  be  specially 
noted  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  wing  plumage  shown.  O.  G. 
Pike  shows  a  fine  enlargement  representing  the  Raven  (304), 
and  also  has  some  very  interesting  studies  of  the  Buzzard  (308-9), 
which  are,  unfortunately,  toned  to  a  very  unpleasant  colour. 
He  also  has  a  good  photograph  of  a  Sedge  Warbler  in  313.  An 
exhibitor  whose  name  is  new  to  us  is  Kathe  Hecht,  who  in 
frames  305-6,  335-6,  shows  some  very  clever  and  humorous 
animal  and  bird  studies,  some  of  which  are  very  delicately 
tinted.  A  curiosity  is  314,  by  Alf.  E.  Tonge,  which  illustrates 
the  Marbled  Green  Moth  asleep  on  a  brick  wall.  Attention  is 
directed  in  the  catalogue  to  the  protective  resemblance  of  the 
moth,  and  this  is  so  effective  that  we  failed  to  discover  the 
insect  at  all  after  a  prolonged  search.  E.  J.  Bedford’s 
Young  Long-eared  Owls  (316)  will  no  doubt  attract  notice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quaint  expressions  of  the  sitters  ;  his  Young 
Common  Sandpiper  (319)  is  also  interesting.  No.  317  is  a  very 
lifelike  photograph  of  a  Fox,  by  F.  Martin-Duncan,  and  George 
A.  Booth’s  325,  328,  and  329  are  of  special  interest,  as  they 
represent  probably  the  first  application  of  the  oil  process  to 
zoological  photography.  These  are  very  good  indeed,  and 
show  very  fine  and  careful  pigmenting,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
this  would  be  a  somewhat  risky  process  for  scientific  record  work 
in  the  hands  of  an  inexpert  worker. 

The  next  things  to  specially  note  in  this  part  of  the  gallery 
are  some  frames  containing  series  of  photographs,  the  finest 
of  which  are  perhaps  Dr.  Gray  Duncanson’s  set  (330)  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Drag  m-fly.  Another  good  set 
is  J.  A.  Lovegrove’s  (332-4)  showing  Sea  Spiders,  while  Philip 
J.  Barraud  also  has  a  very  interesting  frame  (324)  showing  the 
Six-spotted  Burnet  Moth  at  six  different  stages  of  its  emergence 
from  the  pupa. 

We  now  turn  to  the  exhibit  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological 
Photograph  Club,  Nos.  447  to  497.  Some  good,  well-exposed, 
and  rather  humorous  pictures  of  Guillemots  are  shown  by  C. 
J.  King  (447),  and  Mrs.  L.  X.  Yeley  has  some  fine  studies  of 
Dogs  in  Nos.  451,  457,  and  459.  Her  Swan  (452)  is  an  equally 
good  specimen  of  photography.  R.  and  Y.  G.  L.  van  Someren 
show  some  good  photographic  work  in  455,  in  which  the  White- 
throat  at  nest  is  shown  in  three  enlargements,  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness. 

We  then  come  to  some  series  of  great  scientific  value.  Dr. 
Francis  Ward  shows  the  life  history  of  the  Plaice  in  frame  466, 
while  Alfred  Taylor  has  two  most  interesting  series  showing  the 
life  of  the  Merlin  (469)  and  that  of  the  Cuckoo  (470).  The 
one  fault  of  the  second  frame  is  that  the  Cuckoo  has  evidently 
been  taken  from  the  nest  and  set  in  somewhat  unnatural  sur¬ 
roundings.  V  m.  Farren  also  has  some  sets  in  frames,  471  to 
474,  which  are  quite  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  his  work. 
Riley  Fortune  shows  a  good  set  of  pictures  of  a  Gull  in  frames 
476  to  480,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  close  study.  Miss  E. 
L.  Turner  lias  a  number  of  frames,  all  showing  her  usual  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  No.  481,  entitled  “Water-rail:  A  Hatching-out 
Day,  is  especially  interesting,  the  unceremonious  manner  in 


which  the  mother-bird  breaks  the  shells  and  lugs  out  the 
youngsters  being  quite  amusing.  R.  B.  Lodge  shows  some- 
fine  photographs  of  a  Golden  Eagle  (483-5),  while  Dmiglas 
English  contributes  some  of  his  familiar  studies  of  insects, 
which  for  delicacy  of  treatment  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Studies 
of  British  Lepidoptera,  in  frame  493,  show  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  his  work.  He  also  has  four  frames  of 
larger  animal  studies,  of  which  the  Fox  Cub  (497)  is  perhaps 
the  best. 

The  zoological  exhibits  are  completed  by  a  set  of  thirteen 
large  prints,  collected  for  exhibition  by  R.  Voigtliinder,  of 
Leipsic.  These  are  all  good,  but  special  attention  may  be 
directed  to  505,  Red  Deer,  which  is  quite  pictorial  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  to  507,  a  Fox  Cub,  and  to  511  and  517,  which  respec¬ 
tively  show  an  ^Esculapian  Snake  and  a  Green  Lizard. 

General  Scientific  Worh, 

These  are  very  varied,  and  much  good  work  is  shown.  A 
little  print  by  J.  Howden  Wilkie  (338)  is  worth  notice,  because 
it  simply  illustrates  a  distant  rain-storm,  a  familiar  phenomenon 
which  many  would  pass  by  as  too  trivial  to  notice.  Some  fine 
snow  studies  by  E.  Igel  (344,  5)  should  not  be  overlooked,  while 
the  balloon  photographs  of  Oscar  Halldin  (351-6)  are  sure  to 
compel  attention.  As  a  rule  photogi*aphs  of  this  class  are 
foggy  and  disappointing  productions,  but  these  are  as  clear  as 
could  be  wished,  and  show  wonderful  map-like  views  of  the  town 
and  country  underneath.  No.  352  should  be  specially  noticed, 
for  it  shows  with  remarkable  clearness  the  wave-fonnations  in 
the  water  below.  We  next  come  to  a  very  interesting  series  of 
photographs  by  R.  H.  Yapp  (357-362),  showing  mangroves  and 
various  other  growths  in  damp  tropical  regions.  Dr.  Yaughan 
Cornish  again  illustrates  his  favourite  subject,  waves,  but  this 
year  the  particular  waves  dealt  with  are  those  produced  by 
sledges  when  travelling  over  snow  or  loose  gravel,  and  they 
represent  the  result  of  an  investigation' into  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  these  waves.  Close  by  there  are  two  frames  (374,  5), 
containing  very  fine  and  very  valuable  sets  of  photographs 
illustrating  in  one  case,  “  A  bit  of  good  feeding  turf  analysed,’ 
and  in  the  other  “  Clovers,  and  some  of  their  Impurities.”  Thes< 
are  by  D.  Finlayson,  F.L.S.  Various  frames  of  photo-micro 
graphs  are  distributed  among  the  other  exhibits,  and  prominen 
among  these  is  one  (327)  by  Alf.  E.  Tonge,  showing  the  egg 
of  British  butterflies  and  moths.  These  objects  gre  themselvei 
often  very  beautiful,  and  their  representation  here  is  as  perfe  1 
as  possible.  Dr.  Rodman  has  some  photo-micrographs 
diatoms  (378)  and  F.  Martin-Duncan  a  frame  (379)  showing  Ti  . 
panosomes,  all  of  which  are  worth  careful  study. 

Dr.  Charles  Lester  Leonard  has  several  radiographs  (380-38 
illustrating  subjects  of  medical  interest,  and  we  once  raoiB 
see  some  of  Dr.  Rodman’s  beautiful  radiographs  of  Mollusc 
Shells  (383),  with  one  example  of  a  similar  subiect  in  pseud 
relief  (384).  Two  frames  here,  by  Professor  P.  Zeeman  (388 
388  b),  illustrate  the  magnetic  resolution  of  spectral  lines,  ai 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  his  transparencies, 
which  we  refer  later.  A  photograph  of  the  extreme  red  end 
the  solar  spectrum,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  and  E.  Kenne 
Hunter,  shows  remarkable  resolution  and  much  detail,  the  spa 
between  the  A  and  B  lines  being  85  inches.  Other  spectrv 
photographs  are  shown  by  A.  Fowler  and  Prof.  H.  Kayser,  a 
by  C.  H.  Fabry  and  H.  Buisson,  the  latter  (392-4)  giving  i 
teresting  examples  of  interference  spectra. 

Dr.  Max  Wolf  has  a  very  fine  series  of  astronomical  pho, 
graphs  (399-410),  in  which  many  beautiful  nebulee  are  sho 
in  fine  detail.  The  comet  Morehouse  is  also  incltrded  in  t 1 
series,  while  it  again  appears  in  the  set  of  frames  (443-446)  s  11 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  This  second  set  of  frames  also  sho 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Frames  412  to  417  ilk 
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trate  the  results  of  an  important  investigation  undertaken  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  E.  Kenneth  Hunter  into  the  questions 
of  resolution  and  irradiation  in  photographic  plates.  These 
can  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  detailed  description  given 
in  the  catalogue.  A  frame  of  photo-micrographs  (418),  by  J. 
IT.  Pledge,  shows  the  various  screen-plates  at  a  common  magnifi¬ 
cation  of  150  diameters.  These  will  he  of  interest  to  those  who 
use  the  plates,  who  will  probaby  be  struck  by  the  fineness  of 
the  units  of  the  Autochrome  screen  as  compared 
with  the  others.  H.  J.  Channon  has  an  interesting  set  of 
prints  showing  the  intensifying  or  continuing  action  of  yellow 
;  or  red  light  on  partially  printed  silver  images.  No.  420  is  a 
“Photographic  Slide  Rule,”  by  Mr.  A.  Lockett. 

The  technical  section  also  includes  a  set  of  Japanese  prints,  I 
lent  by  J.  Orange,  3,  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  W.C.  These  are  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  Japanese  photography,  and  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  all  by  Japanese  workers,  and  were  exhibited  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Japan  Photographic  Societv  in  1903. 

Colour  Photography, 

This  year,  while  the  transparencies  are  rather  a  strong  feature, 
the  colour  prints  are  undoubtedy  a  weak  one,  none  of  them 
showing  any  particuar  merit  or  any  advance.  No  three-colour 
'■  carbons  are  exhibited  at  all. 

Miss  Aeland  has  two  prints,  of  which  we  like  best  434,  Study 
of  Crimson  Bougainvillaea.  Samuel  Mannei's  has  seven,  of 
which  the  simplest,  441,  Roses,  is,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory.  In  most  of  the  others  the  colour  details  are  re¬ 
markably  well  rendered,  notably  in  436,  Grapes  and  Apricots, 
but  too  often  the  subject  is  spoilt  by  an  unsuitable  background. 
One  print  by  the  Sanger-ShephercT  process  (442)  is  contributed 
by  Owen  M.  Bartlett,  and  the  collection  of  colour  prints  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  set  of  six  pinatypes  by  Dr.  E.  Konig,  of  which  set 
we  like  500  and  501  best. 

Autochromes 

The  Autochromes  are  exhibited  m  the  same  way  as  last 
;  year,  that  is,  they  are  placed  in  sloping  frames  and  viewed  by 
I  reflection  in  mirrors  placed  underneath.  This  method  works 
very  well,  and  gets  over  in  a  convenient  manner  the  difficulty  of 
exhibiting  a  number  of  Autochromes  at  once,  but  it  has  the 
drawback  that  double  reflections  sometimes  confuse  the  image. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  get  over  this  trouble,  which  is  only 
apparent  in  some  cases,  not  in  all.  Dr.  Drake-Brockman  has 
two  good  large  specimens  in  637  and  638,  the  latter  of  which, 

PROCESS  AT  THE 

By  far  the  most  important  exhibit  so  far  as  process  work  is 
concerned  is  the  frame-  sent  by  Arthur  Payne,  showing  the  stages 
of  the  Paynetype  process  (North  Gallery).  This  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  blocks  direct  in  the  camera  (that  is,  photographing  a 
I  sensitived  metal  plate  instead  of  first  on  to  an  inter¬ 
mediate  glass  negative)  has  already  been  described  at  length 
in  these  pages.  It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  interest  to  see 
the  actual  stages  of  the  manipulation  of  the  new  material  up 
to  the  point  of  the  etching,  which  is  then  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  blockmaking.  A  line  block  is  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  which  the  acid  resist  has  been  formed 
of  deposited  copper,  and  also  a  print  from  a  half-tone  portrait 
made  direct  from  life,  the  first  ever  done.  We  presume  it  will 
not  be  long  now  before  the  sensitised  metal  for  this  valuable 
process  can  be  purchased  and  used  by  any  photo-engraver. 

Adjoining  this  exhibit  are  a  couple  of  frames  sent  by  the 
L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-engraving,  showing  comparative  photo 
micrographs  of  sections  of  plates  etched  by  the  various  etching 
machines  and  in  hand-rocked  etching  baths ;  also  showing 
photo-micrographs  of  original  etching  and  stereotype  made  from 


representing  “A  Casting  of  Pig-iron,”  is  of  special  interest,  as 
he  applied  John  Sterry’s  bichromate  method  of  treatment  to 
avoid  undue  contrast,  the  result  being  very  successful.  The 
same  exhibitor  has  some  more  good  slides  in  Nos.  735-9,  which 
are  natural  history  subjects,  and  in  743-745,  of  which  we  like 
744,  a  portrait,  best.  No.  641,  “  Sunshine,”  by  Ellis  Kelsey,  has 
a  very  good  sunny  effect,  and  646,  “La  Menagere,”  by  Jean 
Occhipinte,  Is  a  good  specimen  of  a  figure  subject.  Mr.  Kelsey 
has  many  good  Autochromes  in  the  exhibition  ;  693,  “  Eastbourne 
Illuminations,”  repays  close  study,  while  695,  “Reaping,”  and 
696,  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  are  both  very  pleasing  little 
pictures.  The  same  worker  again  scores  a  success  in  740,  “  The 
London  Express,”  which  is  an  excellent  example,  though  the 
exposure  was  only  1-25  second  at  f  j 2.5  with  a  Grim  lens.  J. 
C.  Warburg  has  several  good  things,  654,  “Notre  Dame  de  Vie,” 
being  a  striking  example.  “The  Land’s  End,”  655,  is  also  a 
very  pleasing  picture,  even  though  the  sea  is,  perhaps,  too  blue. 
He  has  also  secured  a  beautiful  grey  effect  in  657,  “  Across  the 
River  Bed,  Hayle.”  Nos.  709,  710,  and  711  are  also  Mr.  War¬ 
burg’s  work,  “Jack  and  Jill  ”  and  “The  Butcher’s  Shop  ”  being 
notable  examples.  Some  technically  fine  results  are  shown  by 
W.  J.  Russell  and  O.  F.  Bloch  in  Nos.  660-662,  and  D.  H. 
Illingworth  and  Thomas  B.  Blow  show  some  excellent  pictures 
in  Nos.  663  and  664.  A  fine  representation  of  a  stained  glass 
window  is  shown  by  Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  in  No.  671,  while 
a  similar  subject  is  treated  with  equal  success  by  H.  W.  Fincham 
in  N  os.  746,  747.  H.  C.  Knowles  has  also  very  successfully  used 
the  Autochrome  plate  upon  wild  animals  in  captivity  (678-9), 
which  work  must  have  involved  fairly  short  exposures.  Walter 
V.  Westlake  shows  two  good  specimens  of  Thames  plate  trans¬ 
parencies  in  Nos.  683-4,  and  the  same  plate  has  been  used  by 
Colin  N.  Bennett  with  not  quite  so  much  success  in  No.  699. 
Urwick  Jones,  who  was  very  successful  last  year,  again  con¬ 
tributes  four  excellent  pictures  in  Nos.  689-692,  of  which  692 
is  quite  a  charming  water  scene.  T.  D.  Ralli  has  two  very 
pleasing  figure  studies  in  Nos.  705,  706,  while  H.  C.  Knowles 
has  a  good  portrait  in  No.  707.  No.  708  is  a  fine  study  of  a 
Rose,  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  there  being  very  few  flower  studies 
in  the  exhibition.  E.  J.  Bedford  again  shows,  a  number  of 
transparencies  of  natural  history  subjects,  which  well  illustrate 
the  great  advantages  of  the  plate  for  such  work.  Another 
series  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  J.  H.  Pledge  show  the  effect  of 
superimposing  various  screen  plates  so  as  to  obtain  a  moire 
effect,  and  No.  717  is  really  quite  striking.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Mees  also  appears  as  a  pictorialist  in  “  A  Meadow 
under  the  Hill,”  No.  712. 

R.P.S  EXHIBITION. 

the  same  plate.  The  series  demonstrates  the  very  unsatisfactory 
results  that  may  be  produced  from  good  etchings  if  the  stere<  - 
typing  is  not  efficiently  performed. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  have  collected  in 
the  North  Room  a  large  number  of  three-  and  four- 
colour  prints  from  various  block-making  firms  who  have 
used  their  plates  to  make  the  negatives.  The  most 
striking  of  these  are,  perhaps,  the  reproductions  of 
marble.  One  (by  Marshall  and  Co.)  is  shown  framed  up  together 
with  the  original  marble,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reproduction 
is  simply  astonishing.  This  firm  also  'show  a  reproduction  "f 
a  piece  of  coloured  embroidery,  in  which  the  effect  of  relief  is 
excellent.  Some  of  the  other  reproductions  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  all  are  extremely  good.  Walter  Bourke,  in  Ins  show  t 
rep  rod'  tions  (South  Room),  includes  four  three-colour  prints  of 
pictures  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  are  very  attractive  in 
contrast  to  the  monochrome  reproductions  all  round. 

Generally  in  the  Technical  section  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  learnt  by  the  observant  process-worker.  The  enlargement 
of  a  point-image  due  to  increasing  exposures  will  convince  him 
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of  the  enormous  differences  in  truth  of  reproduction  which  ex¬ 
posure  must  make,  also  the  exhibits  showing  the  resolving  power 
of  plates  and  the  effect  of  irradiation  will  explain  phenomena 

PROFESSIONAL 

The  Professional  section  in  the  North  Room  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  improvement  on  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
embraces  a  considerable  variety  of  styles,  so  that  any  of  our 
professional  friends  who  visit  it  will  find  matter  of  interest. 
The  room  is  comfortably  filled,  yet  on  the  whole  not  over- 
trcwded,  and  the  walls  have  been  so  arranged  that  one  class  of 
work  does  not  clash  with  another. 

A  very  notable  departure  may  be  observed  in  the  exhibition 
of  oil  prints  by  F.  C.  Tilney.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  history  of  professional  photography,  a 
photographer  has  produced  the  negatives,  and  the  printing  in 
this  particularly  responsive  medium,  the  oil  process,  has  been 
done  by  a  man  who  is  a  trained  artist  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  art.  We  have  carefully  examined 
these  oil  prints,  particularly  those  in  colour,  and  they  are  oil 
prints,  and  not  oil  paintings  on  the  photographic  basis.  By 
this  we  mean  that  the  picture  is  in  every  case  the  result  of  pig- 
menting  in  the  recognised  way,  the  drawing  being  that  of  the 
lens,  the  colour  and  depth  of  it  being  determined  by  the  pig¬ 
menter.  It  is,  perhaps,  fairly  easy  for  an  artist  accustomed 
to  brush  handling  to  take  a  weak  oil  print  and  immensely  im¬ 
prove  it  by  painting  on  it.  Mr.  Tilney  has  not  done  this,  but 
has  been  true  to  his  medium,  and  his  results  lose  nothing  in 
quality  or  effect,  and  gain  everything  in  purity  of  technique. 

The  prints  demonstrate  in  a  very  convincing  way  the  facility 
which  stands  at  the  disposal  of  the  pigmenter  in  the  way  of 
imparting  a  particular  kind  of  character  to  his  work.  The 
two  oval  prints  on  either  side  of  the  panel  have  the  quality 
of  a  stipple  engraving,  whilst  the  portraits  in  the  lowermost  row 
approach  nearly  to  the  effect  of  the  mezzotint.  In  every  case, 
however,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  pigmenter  has 
retained  the  photographic  virtue  of  his  material,  particularly 
the  likeness  and  expression  of  the  sitters,  and  that  we  submit 
is  a  point  which  is  of  no  little  Importance  in  the  professional 
use  which  it  would  seem  may  be  made  of  the  oil  process.  Of 
the  monochrome  portraits,  we  admire  extremely  those  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Gifford  (5)  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (7),  from  nega¬ 
tives  by  Gabell  and  H.  Walter  Barnett  respectively. 

Of  the  four  in  colour  we  prefer  No.  11,  a  dainty  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  portrait  of  Mile.  Adela  Atucha,  the  same  ladv  who  anpears 
in  the  very  charming  monochrome  portrait,  No.  13.  No.  10, 
Mile.  Josephine  Atucha,  is  almost  equally  good.  No.  3  is 
also  a  most  attractive  portrait,  but  possibly  it  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  little  stronger  colouring  in  the  shoulder  wrap.  The 
face  and  head  is  perfect,  but  the  picture  seems  a  little  weak  in 
the  lower  part.  Mr.  Tilney  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  verv 
successful  essays  in  oil  printing,  and  his  set  of  pictures  should 
be  valuable  to  photographers  as  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
a  trained  artist  considers  their  materials  should  be  employed. 

Immediately  on  the  left  on  entering  the  room  we  have  the 
characteristic  work  of  Furley  Lewis.  We  think  some  of  these 
prints  would  have  gained  had  they  been  on  a  toned  instead  of 
a  white  mount.  Several  of  them  show  the  Furley  Lewis 
mannerism — one  might  almost  say  they  have  been  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recognised  Lewis  formula — but  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  portrait  of  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.,  is  not  one  of  these. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  A 

The  greater  number  of  these  exhibits  will  be  found  in  the  base 
of  the  lantern  stand  in  the  North  Room,  but  a  set  of  fifty  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides  by  A.  E.  iSmith  in  a  table  stereoscope  are  in 
the  gallery,  and  these  may  be  dealt  with  first.  They  are  all  photo¬ 
micrographs,  and  form  a  set  of  great  scientific  value,  but  many  of 


with  which  all  process  workers  are  familiar.  These  last  are 
the  work  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  and  E.  Kenneth 
Hunter. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

It  strikes  a  somewhat  new  note  as  to  treatment,  and  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  happy  likeness,  giving  the  characteristic  impulsiveness 
and  geniality  of  the  sitter.  Another  work  we  specially  like  i- 
the  group  portrait  of  Humphrey  and  Miles  Tomalin.  In 
“Patrick,”  an  otherwise  fine  study,  we  dislike  the  reflected 
light  in  the  right  eye,  and  we  think  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Parkin¬ 
son  rather  heavy.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fine  portrc.i: 
of  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  fine  as  a  characterisation  of  I)  . 
Mees,  and  fine  as  a  typical  Lewis  portrait.  The  sitter  looks  a 
trifle  self-conscious,  but  then  .... 

Of  the  Mattype  work  we  can  say  little,  except  that  it  is  not 
up  to  last  year’s  in  quality,  and  that  the  colouring  is  distinctly 
feeble  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Harold  Moore’s  work  is  good,  but  possibly  a  little  too  con¬ 
ventional  in  pose  and  lighting.  A  very  rich  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  carbon  transparency  backed  up  with  various 
kinds  of  paper,  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  which  the  trans¬ 
parency,  backed  with  silk,  is  quite  dainty. 

The  series  of  reproductions  of  work  in  His  Majesty’s  collec¬ 
tions  at  Windsor  and  in  the  Bridgwater  collection  by  AValter 
Bourke  are  interesting,  technically  very  sound,  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  produced.  We  particularly  like  the  colour  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Grammont. 

One  wall  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  magnificent  platino- 
type  enlargements  of  William  Crooke.  Commencing  from  the 
left-hand  side  the  fifth  and  sixth — in  each  case  a  portrait  of  a 
lady — appeal  to  us  as  being  works  lacking  nothing  in  strength 
of  treatment  and  full  richness  of  quality,  yet  essentially  femi¬ 
nine  and  graceful  in  character.  The  masterly  composition  of 
the  Irving  portrait  compels  attention  and  admiration — no  better 
or  sounder  piece  of  work  is  to  be  seen  either  at  the  Salon  or 
in  the  pictoi’ial  section  of  the  R.P.  S.,  and  the  contrast  between 
this  and  some  of  the  puerilities  shown  at  the  former  show,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  notice  last  week,  is  very  marked.  It 
is  in  such  works  as  this  portrait  of  the  great  actor  that  photo¬ 
graphy  comes  into  its  own. 

The  display  by  F.  A.  Swaine,  of  New  Bond  Street,  is  one 

which  will  interest  the  professional  worker,  for  every  type  of 

studio  pose  and  lighting  is  to  be  seen.  Some  of  these  portraits 
have  been  done  in  the  studio,  and  others  are  home  portraits. 
Quite  a  number  have  a  topical  interest,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Some  clever  colour  work  is  shown,  among  the 

best  being  Baby  Adler,  Mrs.  Walsh,  and  portrait- 
of  Miss  F.  M.  Craig  and  Miss  N.  Craig.  The  sketch 

portraits  are  interesting,  being  plantinotype  prints  from  nega- 1 
fives  taken  with  a  light  background,  a  suggestion  of  landscape  ; 
or  interior  being  worked  in  afterwards  on  the  print  with  leal 
pencil. 

Fredk.  Hollyer  shows  a  group  of  reproductions  of  Holbein’s, 
work,  of  which  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  the; 
Hollyer  reproduction  work  we  have  seen  in  previous  years. 

The  sincere  portrait  worker  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  in  this  room— a  few,  a  very  few,  things  which  will 
show  him  what  to  avoid — and  the  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  should  he 
distinctly  stimulating. 

D  TRANSPARENCIES. 

them  are  also  objects  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  non-scientim 
visitor,  who  will  doubtless  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  forms  re 
vealed  by  the  aid  of  microscope  and  stereoscope  in  conjunction 
The  first  four  (numbered  586  to  589  in  the  catalogue,  and  1  to  ir 
the  slides)  show  the  eggs  of  various  insects,  and  many  will  don 
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less  be  surprised  at  the  beautiful  structures  revealed  in.  many  of 
them.  Nos.  595  and  599  (10  and  14)  are  similarly  attrac¬ 
tive,  while  620  (35),  the  Brittle  Starfish,  625  (40),  showing 

.sponge  spicules,  and  629  (44),  crystalline  sand,  are  all  objects 
of  great  interest. 

Under  the  lantern  stand  in  the  North  Room  we  find  eleven  more 
.stereo  slides  by  members  of  the  United  Stereoscopic  Society.  These 
are  all  well  selected  subjects  of  an  ordinary  kind,  landscapes,  por¬ 
traiture,  architecture,  etc.  All  are  good,  but  583,  by  S.  W.  Shore, 
may  be  specially  mentioned  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  consists  of  two  profile  portraits,  one  behind  the  other. 
In  the  same  stand  we  find  the  rest  of  the  transparencies,  the  first 
being  a  valuable  set  (518-522)  by  Professor  Zeeman,  illustrating  the 
magnetic  resolution  of  various  spectral  lines.  With  these  we  should 
.study  the  enlargements  of  the  same  subjects  (388a  and  388b)  in  the 
gallery  upstairs.  Richard  Hancock  shows  a  fine  series  of  lantern 
slides  illustrating  spiders  and  fungi,  while  natural  history  is  also 
represented  in  slides  contributed  by  Arthur  Frost  and  Mewburn 
and  Jackson.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  series  of  slides 


is  one  by  Walter  Plomer  Young,  F.R.M.S.,  illustrating  Old  London 
doorways.  The  series  (563-574)  is  well  arranged,  and  selected  to 
illustrate  the  various  periods  and  developments,  but  technically  the 
slides  are  of  somewhat  unequal  merit.  Some  are,  however,  very  fine, 
notably  the  one  showing  the  elaborate  doorway  at  No.  26,  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  trans¬ 
parency  section  is  a  very  disappointing  one.  It  seems  to  dwindle 
down  each  year,  and  this  year  there  are  very  few  exhibitors.  Lan¬ 
tern  slides  are  too  small  to  show  to  advantage,  and  their  proper 
place  is  in  the  lantern.  Good  transparencies  of  half-  or  whole-plate 
size  are  very  delightful  things  to  study,  but  there  are  none  of 
them  to  be  seen  outside  the  trade  stalls,  so  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  have  a  transparency  section  at  all.  Stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parencies  are,  of  course,  very  desirable  exhibits,  and  wre  should 
like  to  see  a  much  larger  number,  but  their  proper  place  is  in  a 
stereoscope.  We  feel  inclined  to  suggest  that  another  year  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  section  for  both  transparencies  and  prints  might  well  take 
the  place  of  the  present  general  transparency  section,  and  we  think 
such  a  section  would  be  well  supported. 


THE  TRADE  EXHIBITS. 


"Wellington  and  Ward. 

The  familiar  and  tasteful  kiosk  of  the  Elstree  firm  occupies  the 
accustomed  place  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Fountain  Court, 
'where,  as  in  previous  years,  (Messrs.  Wellington  show  prints  and 
^enlargements  on  their  bromide,  gaslight,  and  print-out  papers.  The 


■exhibit  contains  a  great  deal  of  bromide  photography  of  the  highest 
-order,  and  q’uite  adequately  represents  the  perfection  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  products.  The  transparencies  show  the  results  obtainable  on  the 
Wellington  “  Speedy,”  “  Press,”  and  “  Ortho  ”  plates,  whilst  Messrs. 
Wellington  this  year  make  a  small  exhibit  of  the  light-filter  which 


is  now  issued  for  use  with  their  plates,  and  also  of  the  very  con¬ 
venient  exposure-disc  which  is  prepared  by  them  as  a  ready  means 
<of  giving  correct  exposure  to  their  own  series  of  plates. 

Sanger-Shepherd  and  Co. 

Technical  advances  in  the  making  of  photographic  apparatus  fox 
expert  work  and  in  colour  photography  may  usually  be  recorded  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  iSanger-Shepherd’s  exhibits.  At  this  year  s  stall 
"there  is  one  print  which  very  clearly  emphasises  the  merits  of  the 
firm’s  graduated  light-filter.  It  is  from  a  negative  by  H.  G.  Pouting, 
representing  a  party  in  the  Alps.  A  paired  set  of  graduated  light - 
filters  has  been  used  in  order  to  secure  both  full  exposure  of  the 
climbers  and  rocks  which  are  close  to  the  camera,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  properly  the  sunlight  and  shade  in  the  thundeistoim 
in  the  distance.  Other  examples  testify  to  the  very  great  advantage 
i  which  can  be  taken  of  the  graduated  filter  by  the  wide-awake  lam  - 
i  scape  photographer.  Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd  now  make  a  sxxap 
•shot  ”  series,  in  which  the  part  of  the  filter  covering  the  foregioun 


of  the  picture  is  clear  glass,  and  thus  no  increase  in  the  exposure  is 

called  for.  _ 

A  new  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  stereoscopic  camera,  specially 
designed  on  acount  of  its  great  compactness  and  portability  for  the 
use  of  motorists,  yachtsmen,  and  others.  It  carries  a  magazine  taking 
twelve  thin  plates  about  5in.  by  25m.,  the  front  of  the  cameia  being 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  Zeiss  “Tessar”  lenses  in  focussing  mounts. 
By  a  single  momentary  pressure  one  of  the  lenses  may  be  brought 


into  the  centre  of  the  plate  in  order  to  make  a  wide-angle  pictuie, 
the  stereoscopic  partition  being  at  the  same  time  withdrawn  by  an 
ingenious  movement.  In  colour  photography  apparatus  Messrs. 
Sanger-Shepherd  show  their  new  light  model  repeating-back,  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  in  black  morocco  leather,  with  a  new  rapid  senes  ol 
filters  and  an  improved  device  for  quickly  changing  the  dark  slide. 
With  this  form  of  back  three  seconds  may  be  usually  taken  as  the 
time  for  the  three  exposures,  whilst  from  the  resultmg  negative  the 
photographer  is  able  to  produce  a  very  brilliant  and  transparent 
Sanger-Shepherd  lantern  slide.  There  is  also  shown  a  new  one- 
exposure  camera  of  very  small  size  and  weight,  also  finished  in  black 
morocco,  and  calling  for  no  more  attention  in  use  than  an  oidinai> 
hand  camera,  the  development  of  the  negatives  and  the  making  o! 
the  colour  transparencies  being  undertaken  by  Messrs,  ^angei-.-  lep 

r* irrl  '  c  U.m  . 


’xamples  of  photographs  are  also  shown,  transmitted  o\er 
inarv  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  by  means  of  various  photo- 
‘vaphic  instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd 
ino  the  last  three  rears.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  early 
mples  obtained  in  the  “tov  stage”  of  photography  by  wire  with 
*e  now  secured  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  certainty,  unde 
'conditions  of  line,  by  the  present  machine.  These  results  are 
relv  due  to  the  encouragement,  in  the  lace  of  much  difficui  y, 
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afforded  by  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Daily  Mirror,”  and  to  the  untiring 
persistency  of  the  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  1-  Thorne  Baker. 


J.  H:  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 

A  new  form  of  the  “  Adon  ”  lens  is  the  item  of  novelty  at  Messrs. 
Dallmeyer’s  stall.  The  loose  black  lengthening  tube  behind  the 
front  lens  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  a  sliding  tube  substituted. 
This  makes  the  lens  more  portable,  and  in  other  ways  more  con¬ 
venient  in  working.  The  power  of  the  negative  lens  has  been 


slightly  increased,  and  the  definition  at  full  aperture  has  been 
improved.  The  new  “Adon”  will  not  be  on  sale  until  the 
New  Year.  This  old-established  firm  of  opticians  and  camera 
makers  shows  models  of  cameras,  such  as  the  “  Correspondent  ” 
and  “Naturalist,”  which  have  proved  their  value  in  past  years; 
whilst  they  also  exhibit  specimens  of  the  patent  portrait  lens 
in  the  mount  now  adopted,  which  allows  of  soft  or  sharp  definition 
being  obtained  at  will.  The  convenient  pocket  telephoto  calculator, 
recently  noticed  in  our  columns,  will  also  be  found  at  Messrs. 
Dallrfieyer’s  stall. 

O.  SioHel  and  Co. 

The  Morgan  method  of  dry-mounting,  plate-marking,  and  die¬ 
stamping  at  a  single  operation  occupies  the  lion's  share  of  Messrs. 
Sichel’s  exhibit.  The  installation,  as  those  who  visited  it  during 
the  few  days  at  the  house  of  the  British  Journal  will  know, 
introduces  a  simplified  and  more  rapid  method  of  mounting 
to  the  photographer,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  process  par¬ 
ticularly  lends  itself  to  the  individual  selection  of  mounts  and 
provides  the  means  of  turning  out  photographs  on  boards,  even 
of  uncommon  size  and  shape,  with  considerable  economy  in  both 
time  and  material.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  special  Morgan 


Sichel  “ Press”  Reflex. 


mounting  press  can,  if  desired,  be  employed  with  commercial  tissue, 
it  is  primarily  intended  for  use  with  sensitive  photographic  papers 
bearing  the  special  adhesive.  Particulars  as  to  the  varieties  of 
this  obtainable  may  be  ascertained  at  the  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Sichel  also  show  a  new  model  of  the  “  Sickle  ”  reflex 
camera  namely,  one  designed  specially  for  Press  photography.  As 


will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  the  apparatus  is  provided  with 
long  extension  reversing  back  and  instantly  accessible  ground  ghu-s. 
The  camera  is  made  in  the  half-plate  size  at  a  price,  including, 
three  slides  but  no  lens,  of  £12  10s. 

G.  P.  Goerz  Optical  WorK?,  Ltd. 

Goerz  lenses  and  cameras  occupy  their  accustomed  place  imme¬ 
diately  facing  the  entrance  to  the  Court.  Here,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  firm  shows  the  anastigmat  lenses  of  their  manufacture,  such  as 
“Pantar,”  the  Goerz  “  Celor,  ”  of  f/4.5  to  f/5,5  aperture,  the  Goerz 
double  anastigmat  or  “  Dagor,”  of  fj 6.8  rapidity,  and  the  later  and 
cheaper  “Syntor,”  also  of  f/6.8  aperture.  The  excellent  definition 
and  covering  power  given  by  these  lenses  is  well  shown  in  the  series 
of  enlargements  which  cover  the  stall,  whilst  there  are  also  shown 
the  well-knowm  models  of  Goerz-Ansehiitz  cameras,  the  Goerz  pocket 
“  Tenax  "  and  vest-pocket  “Tenax,”  and.  lastly,  the  Goerz  folding 
reflex. 

Burroughs,  'Wellcome  and  Co. 

“  Tabloid  ”  chemicals  and  the  residts  obtained  with  them  make  »up- 
a  very  attractive  exhibit  at  Messrs.  Burroughs/,  Wellcome’s  stall. 
The  result  of  development,  intensification,  toning,  etc.,  are  shown  by 
a  series  of  transparencies,  among  which  will  be  noticed  the  pleasing, 
warm  tones  obtained  on  an  ordinary  slowr  lantern  plate  by  an  increase 


of  exposure  and  theaise  of  “  Rytol  ’  developer.  A  useful  card,  giving 
time  for  the  development  of  plates  and  films  at  various  temperature* 
when  employing  “tabloid  ”  developers,  is- obtainable  free  on  request 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  also  show  the  striking  results  obtain 
able  with  their  “  Solo  id  ”  dyes  applied  to  prints  and  transparencies 

WYatten  and  "Wainwright,  Lid. 

As  in  previous  years,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainvrright,  in  th 
show-case  standing  in  the  Fountain  Court,  treat  their  visitors  t 
a  species  of  scientific  legerdemain,  providing  at  the  same  tim( 
a  spectacle  to  which  one  can  only,  apply  the  phrase  beloved  d 
reviewers  of  Alhambra  ballets,  “  a  veritable  feast  of  colour.”  B 
means  of  a  very  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus,  they  allow  of 
spectrum  being  viewed  through  light-filters  of  various  colours,  < 


Burroughs u 
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that  the  observer  sees  the  relation  which  exists  between  a  given 
colour  and  its  absorption  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  a  green  colour  is 
seen  to  correspond  with  an  absorption  of  the  red  and  blue  of  the 
spectrum,  whilst  the  other  colours  with  which  experiments  can 
be  made  at  Messrs.  Wratten’a  exhibit  illustrate  the  application 
of  light  absorption  to  three-colour  photography  and  photo  block¬ 
making.  Some  simple  results  obtained  in  portraiture  and  in  photo¬ 
graphing  furniture  with  panchromatic  plates  are  also  shown,  and 


we  were  interested  to  see  the  astounding  improvement  obtained  by 
using  a  screened  panchromatic  plate  for  photographing  a  scratched 
I  dark  slide.  Messrs.  Wratten  show  the  original  to  those  interested. 

Another  almost  equally  astonishing  example  of  panchromatism  is  the 
i  pair  of  reproductions  of  an  advertisement  by  Messrs.  Lever  Bros. 

Naturally,  the  great  range  of  results  obtained  on  the  new  Wratten 
lantern  plates  are  prominently  shown,  and  the  lantern-slide  worker 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  the  very  fine  blue 
and  warm  tones  obtainable  on  these  new  plates.  Some  few  light- 


filters  ot  the  77  which  Messrs.  Wratten  now  manufacture  are 
jexhibited,  as  are  also  some  of  the  special  filters,  including  one  for 
[eliminating  lines  from  the  spectrum  of  mercury  vapour,  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  a  powerful  source  of  monochromatic  (green)  light.  Adjoining 
their  stand,  Messrs.  Wratten  also  show  in  the  North  Room  a  laige 
collection  of  three-colour  prints  made  on  their  Panchromatic  and 
Trocess-panehromatic  plates,  or  with  their  three-colour  filtei  >. 
These  include  a  fine  selection  of  work  by  Andre  and  Sleigh,  Ltd., 
-Angle-Engraving  >Co.,  Ltd.,  Carl  Hentschel,  Ltd.,  Marshall  Engrav¬ 


ing  Co.,  Press  Etching  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ruysdale  and  Co.,  and  John 
Swain  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johnson  end  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  display  of  gold  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  and  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  at  the  stall  of  [Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  to  the  total  value 
of  £1,100  is  a  reminder  of  the  output  of  this  old-established  and 
well-known  firm  in  the  way  of  chemicals  and  chemical  preparations 
for  photographers.  Apart,  however,  from  salts  of  the  precious 
metals,  Messrs.  Johnson  have  long  specialised  in  developing 
chemicals,  and  their  “  Scaloid  ”  series  of  photographic  tablets  and 
cartridges  are  appropriately  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibit. 
The  single-solution  “  Azol  ”  developer  and  the  indispensable 
“  Crushmeter,”  or  combined  pestle  and  mortar  and  graduate,  are 
shown,  whilst  the  latest  introduction  of  the  firm,  a  set  of  photo¬ 


tints,  is  included.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  concentrated  solu¬ 
tions  of  nine  different  tints,  the  set  being  conveniently  packed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tints  may  be  used  without  taking  the  bottles 
from  the  box.  This  new  introduction  should  help  further  to 
popularise  the  hand-colouring  of  lantern  slides  and  bromide  and 
gaslight  prints. 

Adams  and  Co. 

An  opportunity  which  offers  a  special  inducement  to  visit  the 
New  Gallery  is  the  exhibition  of  the  new  Adams  reflex  camera,  the 
“  Minex,”  an  instrument  which  we  cannot  adequately  describe  in 
the  space  now  at  our  disposal.  Sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  new 
design  of  instrument  the  maker  has  achieved  a  triumph  of  porta¬ 


bility  and  range  of  movements  which  would  seem  to  be  the  final 
word  in  this  type  of  camera.  The  focal-plane  shutter  is  of  the 
self-capping  type,  and  the  act  of  re-setting  the  shutter  automatically 
places  the  mirror  in  the  position  for  re-focussing.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  other  features  of  the  camera,  the  gain  is  all  to  the  user  in 
the  way  of  rapidity  of  action,  as  also  in  the  ability  of  the  camera 
to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  variety  of  different 
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subjects.  In  addition  to  the  new  reflex — the  details  of  which  we 
hope  to  review  in  an  early  issue — the  new  models  of  the  higli'y 
compact  “  Vesta  ”  camera  and  of  the  “  Idento  ”  hand  camera  are 


also  shown,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  stand  cameras,  changing 
boxes,  finders,  and  enlarging  lanterns,  as  manufacturers  of  which 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.  have  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation. 

The  Plntinotype  Company. 

Professional  photographers  will  be  interested  in  examining  the 
method  of  illumination  from  both  back  and  front  which  the  Platino- 
type  Company  adopt  at  their  stall  in  the  way  already  described  in 
our  columns  when  it  was  shown  at  the  Photographic  Convention.  The 
prints  are  placed  in  frames  which  are  backed  up  with  plain  glass 
instead  of  a  backing-board,  an  aperture  of  suitable  shape  being  cut 
in  the  back  of  the  stall  behind  each  frame.  The  use  of  the  light 
behind  the  picture  gives  a  certain  luminosity  to  the  print  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  front  illumination,  whilst,  when  illumined  solely 
from  behind,  the  effect  of  the  prints  seen  as  transparencies  is  very 
pleasing.  For  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  in  their  exhibited  por¬ 
traits  on  Platinotype  and  Platinotype-Japine  papers,  the  Company 
sustain  their  reputation  for  making  only  the  best,  and  for  placing 
in  the  hands  of  photographers  a  product  which  for  nearly  thirty  years 
they  have  manufactured  to  an  extremely  high  standard.  Demon¬ 
strations  of  the  process  are  given  every  afternoon  and  on  each  evening 
on  which  the  Gallery  is  open. 

Ilodah,  Limitbd, 

The  stall  of  the  Kodak  Company  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
contains  the  latest  models  of  the  firm  in  the  way  of  cameras  and 
apparatus  for  the  development  of  roll  film,  plates,  and  film-packs 
exposures.  These  include  a  new  Kodak,  the  No.  4a  “Speed”  for 
pictures  6-^in.  x  4^in.  on  either  films  or  plates.  This  is  a  focal-plane 
camera,  allowing  of  exposures  from  l-5th  to  1-1,000  of  a  second,  as 
well  as  time.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  finder  there  is  a  direct- 
vision  finder  for  'vertical  and  horizontal  pictures,  as  well  as  other 
movements  which  a  high-class  focal-plane  camera  should  possess. 

In  the  North  Room  the  Kodak  Company  have  a  further  and  very 
tasteful  exhibit  of  results  upon  papers  of  their  manufacture,  chief 
among  which  is  to  be  noticed  the  exquisite  black  and  white  results 
on  “  Velox  ”  paper,  together  with  a  few  sepia  prints  by  the  sulphide 
method  on  “  Velox,”  which  are  sufficient  to  show  the  suitability  of 
this  gaslight  paper  for  sulphide  toning.  The  variety  of  the  results 
and  the  technical  perfection  of  all  of  them  admirably  bears  out  the 
motto  on  the  panel,  “  There  is  a  Velox  for  every  Negative.” 
Examples  of  the  “Velvet”  surface  of  paper,  which  is  issued  by 
the  Kodak  Company  with  the  Solio  P.O.P.,  bromide,  and  Dekko 
emulsions,  occupy  another  panel,  whilst  two  others  are  filled  with 
results  on  the  Kodak  bromide  papers,  including  some  particularly 
choice  enlargements  done,  on  white  and  cream  “  Royal  ”  bromide 
paper,  with,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  assistance  of  bolting-silk. 
The  whole  design  and  scheme  of  tones  and  colours  in  this  display 
of  the  Kodak  Company  deserve  special  commendation. 

Ilford,  Limited. 

The  central  space  in  the  Fountain  Court  is  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Ilford,  Limited.  The  panels  forming  the  base  of  the  stall  contain 
a  series  of  most  excellent  enlargements  on  the  various  brands  of 
Ilford  bromide  paper — namely,  the  “  P.M.S.,”  “Rough  Rapid,” 
“Carbon  Surface,”  “Glossy,”  “Very  Rough,”  and  “Cream 
Bromona.”  The  series  well  demonstrates  the  extremely  beautiful 
results  obtained  with  these  Ilford  products.  On  the  table  will  be 


found  a  set  of  five  stereoscopes,  each  containing  fifty  stereoscopic 
transparencies  on  “Alpha  ”  plates  of  the  recent  aviation  manoeuvrea 
at  Rheims.  These  are  from  negatives  taken  in  the  Richard  “  V era- 
scope  ”  camera,  and  lent  by  the  firm  of  M.  Jules  Richard.  The 
Ilford  X-ray  plates  (a  new  booklet  relating  to  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  stall)  are  represented  by  a  very  fine  series  of  radiographs, 
both  negatives  and  prints.  The  Ilford  plate  in  astronomical  work 
is  represented  by  a  positive  transparency  (made  on  an  Ilford 
“  Special  ”  lantern  plate)  of  one  of  the  negatives  (No.  168)  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Franklin-Adams  for  a  chart  of  the  heavens.  These  negatives 
are  on  Ilford  “  Monarch  ”  plates.  Transparencies  in  the  Ilford 
“Alpha,”  “Special”  and  “Gaslight”  lantern  plates  are  further 
shown,  and  among  the  numerous  specimen  prints  from  negatives  on  i 
Ilford  plates  we  may  call  special  attention  to  the  beautiful  example 
of  instantaneous  photography,  consisting  of  a  boy  doing  the  high 
jump,  which  is  taken  in  1-900  of  a  second  on  an  Ilford  “  Special 
Rapid  ”  plate,  and  is  a  capital  example  of  full  exposure  and  gradation. 

In  the  way  of  apparatus  a  new  introduction  is  shown  by  the  Ilford' 
Company  in  their  light-filters  for  Ilford  plates,  ingeniously  designed 
for  attachment  either  over  or  inside  a  lens-hood  or  barrel.  This  form 
of  construction  gives  a  margin  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  using 
a  filter  on  several  lenses. 

Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  Limited. 

The  Paget  'Company  confine  themselves  solely  to  specimens  of 
printing  on  their  newly  introduced  phosphate  paper,  of  which  they 
show  a  large  number  of  prints  of  portrait  and  landscape  subjects, 
chiefly  in  demonstration  of  the  excellent  tones  resembling  those  of 
P.O.P.  obtainable  on  the  paper.  Many  of  these  illustrate  the  good 
warm  tones  of  which  the  phosphate  paper  is  capable. 

Ozobrome,  Limited. 

Enlargements  and  prints  by  the  ozobrome  method  form  part  of  the  ‘ 
exhibit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Manly’s  firm,  in  regard  to  which  incidental 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  pleasing  colours  of  some  of  the  tissues, 
exhibited,  such  as  the  warm  black,  blue-black,  and  Italian  green. 
There  are  also  shown  examples  of  ozobrome  transferred  to  wood,  an  1 
also,  of  oil  and  bromoil  prints,  produced  by  the  newly  recommended 
methods  of  the  Ozobrome  Company  recently  given  in  our  pages. 

Leto  Photo  Materials  Company,  Ltd. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  whole  of  the  end  wall  of  the  North  Room  is 
occupied  by  the  large  and  effective  exhibit  of  the  Leto  Company,  who 
here  show  the  fine  technical  qualities  of  “  Seltona  ”  paper — antique,  I 
cream  and  matte — and  also  of  the  pleasing  effects  obtained  on  “  Sel¬ 
tona  ”  and  other  “  Boardoid,”  or  extra  stout  napers,  by  means  of 
plate-marking  and  shaded  border  printing.  “  Seltona  ”  having  been  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  self-toning  papers  to  come  upon  the  market,  it  is  I 
satisfactory  tq  see  that  it  continues  to  maintain  its  supremacy  as  one  j 
of  the  most  admirable  varieties  of  this  type  of  material.  Furthet 
prints  are  shown  on  other  Leto  papers,  such  as  “  Platino,”  “  Tintona-, 
and  “  Gaslight,”  whilst  this  year  the  Leto  exhibit  is  reinforced  bj 
results  on  the  Edwards’  plates,  among  which  those  on  the  isochromati 
negative  plates  and  on  the  “  Kristal  ”  lantern  plates  are  speciall 
worthy  of  notice.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  Leto  Company  mak 
a  special  feature  of  exhibits  of  interest  to  the  professional  photo 
grapher,  and  their  representative  is  specially  deputed  to  discus- 
matters  of  professional  interest  with  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

The  Autotype  Co. 

In  the  large  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  North  Room,  the 
Autotype  Co.  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  its  special  manufacture 
in  the  w7ay  of  permanent  photographic  prints.  Naturally,  the  carboi 
process  claims  the  chief  share  of  the  space.  The  specimens  shout 
illustrate,  in  a  very  striking  way,  the  refinement  in  colour  of  tissu< 
and  transfer  paper  which  is  is  now'  available.  In  this  respect  we  thin! 
the  carbon  process  as  vmrked  in  England  shows  up  to  the  best  possibl 
advantage.  The  garish  tissues  which  are  largely  favoured  by  Con 
tinental  workers  always  look  to  us  as  too  full  of  colour  and  fa 
inferior  in  effect  to  the  cooler  and  more  neutral  shades  of  whic! 
the  Autotype  Co.  manufacture  a  very  considerable  variety.  In  th 
matter  of  technical  quality,  one  of  the  most  striking  print's  is 
telephotograph  of  “  Rock  Peak  ”  (No.  5),  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  Woit 
man  and  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman.  The  great  contrasts  of  Alphi 
subjects  obtain  a  perfection  of  rendering  in  a  carbon  print  whic 
is  perhaps  theirs  by  no  other  method,  and  a  subject  such  as 
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Race  for  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ”  (No.  28),  by  Edward  Whymper, 
is  a  most  effective  example  of  superb  technical  photography  produced 
by  carbon  printing.  Portraiture  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Autotype  exhibit,  and  attention  will  centre  on  the  groups  of 
Roval  children  by  Richard  N.  Speaight ;  No.  21  represents  T.R.H. 
the  Princess  Wilhelm  and  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  taken  at  the  Mar- 
mor  Palace,  Potsdam.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  photographic  portraits 
of  such  quality  as  these  carbon  prints,  and  one  may  hope  that  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  visiting  the  exhibition  will  make  a  mental 
note  of  the  technical,  and  we  might  add  commercial,  qualities  of 
carbons. 

Some  excellent  coloured  miniatures  on  ivory  are  also  shown 
by  the  Autotype  Co.,  as  also  the  copper  enamels  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  them  to  the  photographic  profession.  There  are  also 
displayed  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  “  stained  drawings  ” — a 
form  of  picture  which  should  command  a  good  price  among  a  suit¬ 
able  clientele  and  represents  a  very  skilful  combination  of  photo- 
51  aphy  and  hand  drawing. 

EVENING 

The  following  are  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  next 
fortnight :  — 

Saturday,  September  25. — “  Among  the  Cornish  Fisher  Folk,”  by 
Walter  Thomas. 

Monday,  September  27. — “  A  Visit  to  a  Marine  Biological  Station,” 
ay  Francis  Ward,  M.D. 

Thursday,  September  30. — “  The  Romance  and  Humour  of  Inven- 
ion,”  by  A.  H.  Dunning,  F.R.G.S. 

SOME.  LECTURES  WHICH  WILL  NOT  1 

DURING  THE  PR1 

THE  FUTILITARIANISM  ■'  OF  ART. 

By  H.  A.  Molmondery. 

jADIES  and  Gentlemen, — What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  to-night 
ou  have  all  heard  before  many  times.  Still,  you  will  be  no  worse 
ff  for  hearing  it  again.  What  I  say  is  always  worth  hearing — - 
ou  have  heard  that  before.  You  will  hear  it  again,  no  doubt. 

The  things  hung  around  these  walls  are  very  beautiful,  but  one 
3els  that  there  are  too  many  of  them  and  too  many  people  to  see 
hem.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  one  room  with  nothing  and  nobody 
1  it  at  all,  where  one  might  kiss  a  sandwich.  Art  is  a  great  thing, 
ut  Appetite  is  a  greater.  It  is  better  to  satisfy  the  latter  than  to 
unger  for  the  former,  for,  as  Horace  says,  “  Vacuus  belli  cantabit 
prvus,  hunc  metum  et  jam  in  corpore  magnum  bonum  est.” 

Yes,  Art  is  long  and  Nature  stands  in  its  way.  When  we  walk 
broad  in  search  of  the  picturesque  we  forget  art  and  are  over¬ 
helmed  by  nature — unless  we  are  photographers,  in  which  case  we 
Irobably  shall  have  forgotten  the  lens  and  become  overwhelmed 
ith  human  nature.  After  all,  it  is  at  such  moments  that  we  reach 
he  highest  point  of  our  art  careers.  We  make  the  best  pictures 
hen  we  are  without  the  wherewithal  to  spoil  them.  Seated  in  the 
ayside  hostelrie  communing  with  oneself — having  failed  with  the 
rving  maid — the  visions  and  pictures  that  have  possessed  one  s 
|nging  heart  during  the  day  pass  before  the  mind  in  their  fullest 
lauty.  They  are  our  own.  Why  should  we  ruin  them  by  trying 
1  paint  or  gum  or  oil  them  ?  They  are  better  as  they  are 
'iritual,  not  corporeal.  They  give  pleasure  to  one  person  at  least, 
hich  is  better  than  their  being  reviled  by  many.  A  one-man 
ow  on  these  lines  pays,  because  it  costs  nothing  beyond  the 
freshments  supplied  to  the  critic. 

My  friends,  let  us  not  paint  or  photograph.  Let  us  burn  our 
meras  and  paints  and  oils  and  brushes,  whether  the  latter  be  Hat 
round,  straight-cut,  or  pied  de  biche.  Let  us  burn  them  all,  even 
Cortez  burnt  his  ships.  There  will  then  be  no  going  back, 
cept  to  the  hostelrie,  where  alone  is  peace  without  effort.  I  shall 
Y  all  this  again  in  my  next  lecture. 

A  TOUGH  AND  GO  AT  TURKEY. 

By  W.  L.  F.  Wassail. 

dies  and  'Gentlemen, — Amongst  the  many  commodities  for  which 
nkey  is  famous  I  must  mention,  first  and  foremost,  its  delight.. 
at  is  paramount.  I  know,  because  I’ve  had  some.  In  fact,  it 
'S  the  keen  desire  in  my  innocent  breast  to  experience  the  joys  of 
that  led  me  to  undertake  this  Oriental  pilgrimage.  But  there  aie 
<  ler  things  also  which  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  or  into-  The 


Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the  examples 
of  oil  prints  made  on  the  Autotype  oil  papers.  No.  30, 
a  cottage  subject  by  C.  H.  Hewitt,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
fine  surface  texture  obtainable  on  the  Autotype  oil  tissue,  though 
No.  32  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  work.  No.  31,  a 
portrait  from  a  negative  by  Messrs.  Lafayette,  owes  a  great  deal 
of  its  quality  to  its  pigmenting  by  F.  C.  Tilnev,  and  is  a  most 
excellent  example  of  the  apparently  incoming  application  of  oil 
in  professional  portraiture.  The  finely  formed  head  has  been  treatel 
in  a  most  delicate  manner,  and  the  effect  is  very  striking  and 
attractive. 

The  S  ciopticon  Company. 

Emerging  from  the  North  Room  on  the  left  the  visitor  will  see  a 
frame  of  lantern  slides,  by  the  Woodbury  process,  made  and  shown 
by  the  iSciopticon  Company,  and  well  representing'  the  fine  technical 
quality  of  slides  produced  by  this  most  perfect  of  photo-mechanical 
methods. 

LECTURES. 

Saturday,  October  2. — “Modern  Ideas  About  the  Sun,”  by  T.  F. 
Connolly,  B.Sc. 

Monday,  October  4. — “  San  Marino,  the  Pigmy  Republic,”  by  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate,  F.R.G.S. 

Thursday,  October  7. — “  Saints,  Benedictines,  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,”  by  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 

Saturday,  October  9. — “  The  Photography  of  Sport,”  by  Adolphe 
Abrahams,  B.A. 

C  DELIVERED  AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY 
sENT  EXHIBITION. 

baths,  for  instance,  where  you  stew  in  your  own  juice,  and  will  feel 
all  the  horror  and  shame  of  a  dirty  life  if  you  do  not  first  have  a 
common  or  garden  sixpenny  “  men’s  private  ”  at  the  local  urban 
council’s  shop.  This  suggests  another  of  the  special  gifts  of  Turkey 
to  civilisation — namely,  sponges  for  outward  application,  not  to 
mention  rhubarb  for  inner.  Ymu  see  on  the  screen  all  the  two¬ 
penny  bundles  of  the  latter  waiting  for  shipment  to  England.  In 
textiles  Turkey  sends  us  the  indispensable  “twill,”  which  we  use 
for  impossible  ruby  lamps  and  the  blinds  of  country  pubs.  There 
are  also  its  tobacco,  its  cigarettes,  and  its  carpets  ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  its  sultanas,  its  sultans  (ladies  first),  its  harems,  and  its 
“  unrest,”  which  is  a  thing  the  papers  talk  of,  though  I  cannot 
describe  it.  Finally  there  is  the  magnificent  bird  to  which  the 
country  gives  its  name— the  terror  of  childhood— a  succulent  biped, 
which  we  fatten  all  the  year  that  it  may  fatten  us  at  Yuletide. 

The  Turks  themselves  are  a  gentle  and  amiable  people,  who  are 
terrible  only  when  they  are  annoyed.  According  to  tradition  and  to 
pictures,  the  men  wear  skirts  and  the  women  trousers.  Out  of  doors 
the  ladies  wear  cloths  over  their  faces,  with  little  eyeholes,  through 
which  they  ogle  you.  But  beware  how  you  answer  back,  for  if  you 
are  detected  passing  the  time  of  day  with  a  Turkess  you  are  hauled 
by  the  hair  into  some  secret  place,  where  your  head  is  laboriously 
hacked  off  with  a  scimitar.  The  next  ninety-seven  slides  are  pictures 
of  Turkish  ladies.  I  may  say  that  I  escaped  the  butchery  alluded 
to  merely  by  threatening  my  assailants  with  the  camera.  I  lie 
turban  as  a  head-dress  has  given  way  in  modern  times  before  the 
fez,  which  is  in  reality  an  inverted  flower-pot.  with  a  tassel  to 
stop  up  the  hole.  Perhaps  a  flower-pot  is,  after  all,  no  worse  than 
our  own  chimney-pot,  several  examples  of  which  filled  me  with 
home-sickness  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  Now .  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  having  touched  at  Turkey,  we  will  “go,"  and  this,  our 
last  picture,  is  the  P.  and  0.  boat  which  is  to  bring  us  back  from 
the  dreams  of  the  East  to  Western  nightmares  of  hard  hats  and  no 
“  delight.” 

WALKS  IN  LONDON. 

By  Augustus  Hare  Blake. 

How  few  of  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  know’  our  London  as  we 
should.  We  know  the  stopping-places  of  the  omnibuses,  the  houses 
of  refreshment  which  are  still  the  centres  of  so  much  of  the  life  of 
the  town,  but  how  many  of  us  who  pass  the  Redcliffe  or  the  Horse¬ 
shoe.  if  ever  we  do  pass  them,  recall  the  days  when  Olivei  (fold- 
smith  used  to  stroll  from  his  poor  rooms  in  the  Temple  across 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  really  were  fields  then,  and  out  at  the 
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Little  Turnstile  into  the  road  called  Hole-Born,  which  you  will 
perhaps  remember  got  its  name  from  that  poor  lad  who  came  to 
London  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  wearing  a  suit  of 
clothes  so  old  and  ragged  that  when  he  tried  for  work  he  was  jeered 
at  even  by  the  ragamuffins  of  those  days,  those  little  gamins  whom 
Hogarth  has  caricatured  in  the  idle  and  industrious  apprentices, 
one  of  whom,  after  a  sad  career  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  we  here 
see  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  Tree  standing  by  the  Tye-Burne,  Bourne, 
or  Borne  (hence  the  phrase  tithe-barn,  a  corruption  of  the  same 
word),  not  far  from  the  present  store  of  Self  ridge,  which  very 
likely  by  this  time  you  are  tired  of  looking  at,  but  I  put  it  first  on 
the  screen  because  it  is  such  a  perfect  example  of  the  Early  North- 
German-Lloyd  period  of  decorative  architecture.  ...  I  suppose 
few  of  us  ever  turn  away  from  St.  Paul’s  and  pass  again  towards 
the  West  End  of  London  without  pausing  for  a  while  before  this 
noble  church  and  thinking  of  the  days  which  poor  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  spent  here  in  the  humble  rectory,  of  how  his  devoted  daughter 
led  him  by  the  hand  along  the  streets  and  through  all  his  troubles 
and  persecutions  in  those  disturbed  days,  until  at  last  his  cruel 
execution  put  an  end  to  their  life  of  mutual  devotion,  and  her 
father’s  head  was  left  for  forty  days  outside  Newgate  Prison,  until 
by  bribing  one  of  the  officials  it  was  given  a  decent  burial — a  sad 
story  of  disappointment  and  ill-requited  service  for  this  country 
which  so  moves  me  even  now  when  I  relate  it  that  I  have  forgotten 
to  tell  you  what  the  name  of  the  church  is,  but  never  mind,  it  is 
just  as  likely  as  not  you  will  see  it  some  day  for  yourselves,  or 
“The  Amateur  Photographer  ”  may  reproduce  it  in  illustration  of  an 
article  on  how  to  photograph  a  fountain,  or  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

OUR  DISAPPEARING  DICKIES. 

By  Alloner  Byke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  must  ask  your  kind  indulgence  for  any¬ 
thing  that  may  he  uninteresting  in  my  lecture  to-night.  I  know  that 
many  people  do  not  find  much  pleasure  in  hearing  about  birds,  but  if 
you  will  give  me  your  kind  attention  to-night  I  hope  that  some 
words  or  some  of  the  pictures  may  enlist  your  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  winged,  harmless  creatures  that  are  so  often  wantonly 
killed  in  thoughtlessness  or  in  sport.  Many  noble  birds  that  used 
to  adorn  our  woods  and  fields  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  one  has 
to  travel  far  and  endure  many  hardships  in  order  to  secure  them 
for  the  table  or  the  show-case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
great  lesser  spotted  double-breasted  night-cap  warbler.  It  is 
doubtful  if  one  exists  to-day.  I  show  you  a  picture  of  one.  This 
specimen  was  photographed  on  the  wing  on  a  string.  Then  there  is 
the  spotted  paper  fly-catcher,  which  is  now  rarely  seen  ;  his  haunts 
have  been  over-run  by  the  Mather  fly  paper  catcher,  which  is  more 
merciful  to  the  flies  that  form  its  prey.  The  note  of  the  “paper 
fly-catcher  ”  used  to  be  quite  common  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hot 
summer  days,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  familiar  cry  that 
sounded  so  much  like  “  Catch  ’em  alive  O  ”  is  now  heard  very 
rarely,  if  at  all.  The  Mather  goes  about  its  work  silently.  Here  are 
pictures  of  the  two  birds.  Note  the  spots  on  the  head  of  the 
“spotted  paper  fly-catcher,”  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Mather  is  one  of  the  waders,  and  is  powerless  if  taken  from  the 
water. 

I  shall  now  show  you  a  series  of  remarkable  birds  which  are 
found  exclusively  in  St.  James’s  Park.  These  are  mostly  of  the 
duck  tribe,  and  are  jealously  guarded.  I  have  a  friend  who,  though 
only  a  poulterer  by  trade,  is  very  much  interested  in  these*  birds, 
and  though  I  have  often  tried  to  procure  him  some  specimens  of 
them,  I  have  never  succeeded,  for  their  haunts  are  most  carefully 
watched,  and  those  in  authority  put  the  most  difficult  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  these  birds  or  even  their  eggs.  If  we  journey 
as  far  as  the  Embankment  at  Blackfriars,  however,  we  can  more 
easily  get  at  another  class  of  bird,  which  poetry  and  the  sea  has 
endeared  to  all  Englishmen.  I  allude  to  the  bird  now  upon  the 
screen.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  “Mother  Seagull’s  Sickups.” 
They  can  be  induced  to  come  quite  near  by  the  sight  of  a  penny 
bag  of  sprats,  which  are  sold  on  the  adjacent  kerbstone.  If  a  sprat 
be  thrown  into  the  air,  the  gull  will  very  cleverly  dart  at  it,  miss  it, 
and  then  pounce  upon  it  as  it  lies  side  uppermost  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  sprats  lying  on  the 
water  after  the  bird  has  missed  it  and  then  lost  sight  of  it. 


Now  to  vary  the  entertainment  I  will  show  you,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  a  series  of  pictures  in  a  lighter  vein.  I  call  this  the  story  of  the 
curate’s  egg.  In  the  first  picture  you  see  the  curate  tapping  at  the 
egg.  In  the  second  a  little  hole  is  made  and  a  little  beak  appears. 
Note  the  curate’s  action.  In  the  third  the  curate  has  upset  the  egg 
and  the  egg-cup  and  has  risen  from  the  table,  while  the  chick,  now 
fully  emerged,  dances  upon  the  edge  of  the  plate.  1  have  written 
the  following  lines  to  accompany  these  little  pictures  :  — 

Sing  a  song  of  sick-wince, 

A  shockin’  awful  smell  ! 

Poor  and  pretty  dick-bird 
Boiled  in  a  shell. 

When  the  egg  was  opened 
The  bird  began  to  hum. 

Wasn’t  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  knock  the  curate  dumb? 

And  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  hope  my  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  unprofitable. 


VELARIUM. 

By  A.  Long,  F.R.P.S. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
As  round  the  show  the  artist  passed  ; 

Or  so  he  thought,  till  ’mid  the  gloom 
A  whisper  struggled  round  the  room, 

“Velarium!  ” 

Not  knowing  what  this  word  implied, 

He  struck  a  match  and  vainly  tried, 

By  means  of  its  poor,  feeble  rays, 

To  find  something  to  fit  the  phrase 

“  Velarium.” 

“Look  up  on  high,”  the  whisper  said. 

He  looked,  and  just  above  his  head 
He  saw  a  cheap  and  flimsy  tent, 

But  never  thought  that  that  was  meant. 

“  Velarium  !  ?  ” 

“This  is  a  most  artistic  show,” 

The  whisper  said.  “  And  Art,  you  know, 
Cannot  endure  the  vulgar  light. 

We  therefore  shut  it  out  from  sight.” 

“  Velarium !  ! !  ” 

His  brow  grew  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 

The  outraged  artist  softly  swore, 

Then  jumped  and  ripped,  and  clutched  and  tore 

Velarium. 

He  seized  that  ghastly  ceiling  cloth, 

And  with  it  fled  the  coming  wrath. 

And  now  he’s  stocked  with  dusters  fine, 

Each  duster  vGth  the  strange  design, 

“  Velarium.” 


In  consequence  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  notices  of  the  Exhib 
tion  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  a  large  number  > 
“Answers  to  Correspondents,”  “Reviews  of  New  Apparatus,”  et< 
are  held  over. 

Griffin’s  “Satin”  Bromide. — As  announced  elsewhere  in  tl 
issue,  Messrs.  Griffin  are  now  making  a  special  offer  to  professior 
photographers  in  the  shape  of  a  free  sample  of  this  bromide  pap 
two  prints — one  in  black  and  white,  and  the  other  showing  the  exc 
lent  sepia  tone  obtained  by  acting  on  Messrs.  Griffin’s  instructio 
which  latter  are  also  specially  placed  in  the  hands  of  applican 
,  The  print  before  us  is  certainly  an  altogether  admirable  example 
the  toning  process,  and  we  think  many  of  our  professional  read  * 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  as  to  the  pro«  > 
which,  we  learn  from  Messrs.  Griffin,  has  been  engaging  their  att  - 
tion  for  some  considerable  time  past. 
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Photomechanical  notes. 

Classes  at  the  Bolt  Court  School, 


The  forthcoming  session  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  School  of 
hoto-Engraving  and  Lithography,  6,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
pened  on  September  20,  and  the  prospectus  can  now  be  obtained  by 
[tending  students.  The  school,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
[r.  A.  J.  Newton,  is  open  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  business 
i  some  branch,  of  the  photo-mechanical,  photographic,  designing, 
thographic,  engraving,  printing,  and  illustration  crafts,  no  provision 
hatever  being  made  for  amateurs.  The  school  is  well  equipped 
ith  the  necessary  appliances  for  study  and  practical  work.  It  con- 
ins  a  photographic  studio,  with  four  cameras  and  powerful  electric 
}ht  installation  of  modem  pattern,  including  a  large  electric  search- 
rht  and  mercury- vapour  lamps,  dark-rooms,  sensitising-room,  glass- 
eaning  and  intepsifying-rooms,  tri-colour  dark-rooms,  extensive 
ching  and  printing-rooms — complete  with  electric  light  and  modern 
ipliances,  including  two  types  of  power-driven,  etching  machines — 
machine-room  containing  the  latest  power  machinery  for  mounting, 
uter,  beveller,  saw,  etc.,  block  proving- room,  with  electric  motor- 
iven  platen  machine,  collotype  preparation  and  printing-rooms,  with 
•o  presses  and  necessary  equipment,  a  photogravure-room,  a  read- 
g-room,  and  museum  of  specimens  and  examples.  There  are  also 
o  large  rooms  for  lithographic  drawing  and  a  press-room,  as  well 
separate  studios  for  design,  antique,  and  life  and  costume  drawing, 
he  school  thus  provides  every  advantage  and  facility  for  those  who 
sh  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their  business  and  their  dexterity 
:  workmen,  and  the  art  section  should  be  of  special  service  to  those 
; lists  engaged  upon  -work  for  reproduction,  as  students  in  these 

<  sses  will  have  the  privilege  of  having  selected  work  reproduced, 
;d  every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge 

<  the  various  processes  and  their  limitations. 

Both  day  and  evening  classes  are  provided  at  the  Bolt  Court  School, 
i;  fees  (payable  in  advance)  being  £9  per  session  for  the  day  classes, 
It  certain  courses  of  instruction  may  be  taken  at  a  fee  of  £1  Is. 
i  twelve  lessons  of  one  hour  each  for  students  not  desiring  to  enter 


f  the  whole  curriculum.  In  the  evening  classes  persons  are  admitted 
1  all'  or  any  of  the  classes  which  they  are  eligible  to  join  on  pay- 
i nt  of  fees  at  the  following  rates: — If  earning  over  30s.  a  week, 
1  .  the  session;  if  earning  30s.  or  less  a.  week,  4s.  6d.  tiie  session, 
tich  begins  on  -September  20,  1909',  and  ends  on  June  30,  1910. 
Lnong  the  various  courses  of  lecture  demonstrations  and  practical 
rkmanship  instruction,  mention  should  be  made  of  those  in  the 
king  of  line  and  continuous-tone  negatives,  three-colour  block¬ 
ing  in  the  various  printing  processes,  for  half-tone  and  zinco 
Mfk  by  the  albumen  and  enamel  processes,  and  other  processes  of 
Ip-tone  reproduction,  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  special 
ifeructors. 

"here  appears  to  be  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  attract  students  to 
t  theoretical  side  of  the  work,  and  to  this  end  numerous  lectures 
he  been  arranged,  those  on  the  “Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Photo- 
e  raving  ”  being  divided  into  a  number  of  -short  courses,  complete 
b  themselves,  dealing  with  the  different  branches  of  the  work, 
lire  are  also  courses  of  lectures  on  “  Technical  Photography  ”  (by 
^  H.  W.  Bennett),  on  “  Further  Developments  in  Theory  of 
Rtographic  Processes  ”  (by  Dr.  'S.  E.  iSheppard),  also  on  “  Paper¬ 
ing  and  -Stationery  Manufacture,”  besides  the  usual  Thursday 
e  ning  lectures  by  individual  experts  of  eminence.  We  imagine 
tk  something  can  be  learned  from  the  school  even  by  those  who 
spider  themselves  most  proficient.  We  have  heard  that  many 
b  neymen  refrain  from  attending  because  they  think  the  wcrk  is 
ai|dementary.  We  believe  this  to  be  quite  a  mistake,  and,  although 
instruction  must  be  elementary  for  those  who  are  beginners,  it 
be  picked  up  at  any  stage,  and  advanced  work,  or  even  research, 
ertaken.  The  energetic  principal  seems  resolved  to  keep  the 
°1  as  thoroughly  efficient  and  up-to-date  as  possible.  We  under- 
d  he  has  to  this  end  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  making  an 
e>  nded  tour  throughout  Europe  to  visit  some  of  the  principal 
"^blishments  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria.  We  feel  sure 
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there  is  none  engaged  in  the  craft  that  cannot  reap  advantage 
i  attendance  in  some  department  or  other  at  Bolt  Court.  W  e 
5  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  activities  of  the  school,  but  a 
0  of  the  prospectus,  with  time-table  and  full  particulars,  may 
36  Stained  free  on  application  to  6,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  induct- 
inq  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  W ellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

S.  B.  Reynolds,  8,  Victoria  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Photograph  of  Wax  Pat., 
in.  Shop  Window  after  a  Fire;  Title:  “As  /  looked  at  Wilson's  Fire  1  did 
fell  Waxey  :  I  never  had  such  a  close  Share.” 

J.  W.  Powell,  13,  Rutland  Street,  Swansea.  Photograph  of  Two  Persons  and  a 
Donkey  in  Act  of  Telephoning,  < be.,  on  Porthcawl  Beach,  entitled  “Old  Friend 
at  Play.  On  the  Telephone  at  Porthcawl." 

M.  Lautenberg,  56,  Waterloo  Itoad,  Widnes.  Photograph  of  a  Bird's-eye  View  <f 
Widna. 

Drawing  Registered 

Edith  Trantom,  31,  Islington,  Liverpool.  Drawing  (pastel)  entitled,  “  A  S'nnyh 
Child  that  lightly  Draws  its  Breath.” 

Arthur  Addington. — It  seems  to  us  that  the  copyright  belongs  t'> 
you  unless  the  other  man  employed  you  to  take  the  pictures.  But 
what  use  is  the  copyright  to  you  now  that  the  negatives  axe  no 
longer  yours  to  print  from?  If  you  give  the  firm  the  sole  light  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to  them  unless  you  assign  the  copyright  in  each 
picture  separately. 

Photograph  of  Ship  on  Fire. — Where  could  I  get  a  photograph 
or  picture  of  a  ship  on  fire,  rvith  history  to  same?  What  I  ieally 
want  to  get  is  a  photograph  or  picture  of  a  ship  that  sank  at  sea. 
while  burning. — E.  W. 

We  are  unable  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
such  a  jxhotograph  may  be  able  to  supply  you,  in  which  case  we 
will  foiuvard  any  letter. 

Artificial  Light. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  the  best  book  to  purchase  for  the  electric  artificial 
and  daylight  lighting  (illustrated),  and  from  whom  we  can  obtain 
same? — A.  R. 

There  is  no  such  book  published. 

Lens  Comparisons. — (1)  What  is  the  loss  of  light  from  a  lens  with 
ten  air-spaces  compared  to  an  R.R.  with  only  four?  I  have  read 
that  there  is  a  5  per  cent,  loss  from  each  air  surface,  but  this 
means  50  per  cent,  with  the  above,  and  surely  cannot  be  correct, 
as  an  fjb  lens  would  be  no  quicker  actually  than  f  8.  (2)  Is  an 

air-space  lens  slower  than  the  F.  No.,  or  is  the  loss  only  due  t<- 
milkiness  ?  (3)  What  loss  is  there  with  an  anastigmat  com¬ 

posed  of  cemented  components  (say.  three  or  four  to  each  veil  ? 
(4)  Does  a  lens  composed  of  thin  cemented  components  show  mu  h 
difference  to  one  composed  of  thicker  cemented  components': 

E.  C.  Fletcher. 

None  of  your  questions  admit  of  very  definite  answers.  J  lie 
loss  does  not  depend  on  air-spaces  alone  :  there  is  also  a  loss  due 
to  absorption  by  the  glass  itself,  and.  assuming  the  lens  with  the 
greater  number  of  air-spaces  to  have  more  transparent  g  asses  than 
the  other,  the  total  loss  in  the  two  may  be  about  equal.  One 
cannot  estimate  the  loss  by  a  formula  such  as  the  one  you  quote, 
but  in  a  ten  air-space  lens  the  loss  would  probably  not  be  much 
under  50  per  cent.  We  believe  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
loss  in  doublets  is  about  30  per  cent.,  while  in  single  thin  cemented 
lenses,  such  as  landscape  lenses,  it  is  less. 

Spoilt  Films. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  nxe  on  the 
following?  I  took  six  films  to  a  firm  to  be  developed,  with  results 
as  enclosed  specimen.  (1)  Can  you  account  for  the  state  they  are 
in?  (2)  If  fault  of  firm,  can  I  claim  cost  of  films  as  well  as  develop¬ 
ing  charge?  (51  Can  it  be  remedied  in  any  way? — G.  B. 

(1)  The  image  appears  to  be  reversed,  but  we  cannot  explain  the 

reason  of  its  being  so,  as  reversal  can  be  effected  in  many  ways. 
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(2)  You  must  first  prove  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  firm,  bio 
over-exposure  of  the  film  may  have  contributed  to  the  eff , 
which  case  they  can  hardly  be  blamed.  You  shou  app >  y 
for  an  explanation,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say  about  it.  In 
anv  case  it  is  not  worth  while  making  a  great  fuss  o\er  the  lo. 
of 'only  six  quarter-plate  films.  (3)  We  can  only  suggest .  bleachn ng 
•md  redevelonment  Try  the  chromium  mtensifier  formula  G 
on p  784  It  the  -  Almanac”  If  this  fa, Is  we  fear  the  case 

p1  Lh  Fuller  —Photographs  of  Moscow  have  'been  taken  by  Beckett 
and  Sons,  The  Grove,  Hackney,  N.E. ;  Photochrom  Co.,  Hosier 
Lane  EC  •  W.  H.  Ran,  1,324,  Chestnut  (Street,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.  •  Lewis  Medland,  Kimberley,  North  Finchley,  London  N. ; 
and  Soule  Photographic,  338,  Washington.  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  We  advise  yon  to  apply  to  one  or  other  of  the  above, 
who  may  be  able  to  grant  you  rights  to  reproduce  as  postcards. 

H  Weight— We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  stop-out 
medium.  Obviously  one  which  is  used  in  an  air-brush  has  to  be 
extremely  fine,  and  the  makers  naturally  keep  its  composition  a 

secret.  . 

Current  —1.  It  is  not  so  largely  used  as  arc  light,  which  on  the 

whole  is,  we  think,  preferable.  2.  Continuous  only.  3.  You  will 
find  a  variety  of  arc  lamps  announced  in  our  advertisement  pages 
G.  Bonnand.— We  think  the  firm  you  refer  to  is  the  Taber  Relief 
Co.,  115,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Reducing  Platinum  Prints.— I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me 
of  any  good  method  of  reducing  platinotype  prints  (black  and  sepia) 
that  have  been  printed  too  dark.  Platinum. 

The  best  means,  but  not  a  very  certain  one,  is  to  use  a  weak 
solution  of  chlorine  water  (from  a  large  firm  of  chemists).  An 
extract  of  bleaching  powder  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  will 
serve  the  same  purpose.  See  the  “  Almanac,”  p.  816,  undei 
“  Restoring  Yellowed  Prints.”  The  addition  of  more  acid,  giving 
a  stronger-smelling  liquid,  will  reduce  the  prints  somewhat,  but  the 
process  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

Army  Photographs.— Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  your  next 
issue  of  “  B.J.”  who  most  likely  would  buy  some  negatives  of  the 
present  Army  manoeuvres,  as  I  have  some  for  sale.'  H.  E.  W. 

Upsher.  . 

Apart  from  the  illustrated  papers,  try  Gale  and  Polden,  Aider- 

shot.  ,, 

Acid  Fixing  Baths.— As  old  subscribers  of  your  Journal,  we  wouii 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  let  us  know  if  it  is  practical 
to  use  alum,  hypo,  and  acid  in  one  fixing  bath  for  the  keeping 
of  prints,  or  would  same  turn  yellow  in  a  short  time,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  young  man  in  the  trade  that  this  would  be  the 
case.— M.  Kelly. 

Such  a  fixing  bath  (see  formulae  in  “Almanac”)  is  very  com 
monly  used  for  bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  but  its  advisability  in 
the  case  of  P.O.P.  is  doubtful.  For  the  latter  an  alkaline  fixing 
bath  is  generally  advised.  See  our  note  on  page  682,  B.  J., 
September  3,  with  reference  to  use  of  acid  fixers  with  bromide 

prints.  ,, 

Mount  ant. — We  do  not  know  the  recipe,  which,  we  may  further  tell 

you,  is  protected  by  patent. 

Interior  Work.— I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  could  m 
form  me  of  a  good  method  of  developing  negatives  of  interior  work 
showing  great  contrasts  of  light,  and  shade.  I  have  of  necessity 
to  overexpose  the  lighter  parts  to  get  sufficient  detail  in  the  darker 
shades.  Is  it  possible  to  equalise  matters  in  the  developing  so 
that  I  could  retain  full  detail  in  the  lighter  parts  and  prevent 
flatness,  while  still  having  good  density  and  detail  in  the  shadow 
portions  of  good  printing  value?  Any  hints,  most  suitable 
developer,  etc.,  which  would  help  me  to  overcome  my  difficulty, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  have  taken  the  usual  precaution 

of  using  backed  plates. — A.  R.  Gray. 

More  depends  on  the  exposure  than  on  the  development  m  work 
of  this  kind.  Regulate  your  exposure  for  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  disregard  the  lighter  ones.  They  will  not  readily 
show  any  signs  of  over-exposure,  because  the  scale  of  light  in¬ 
tensities  is  really  much  shorter  than  in  ordinary  outdoor  work. 
From  your  letter  we  should  say  that  you  are  under-exposing  ;  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  over-expose  on  an  average  interior.  Given 
enough  exposure  you  will  find  no  difficulty  m  developing  with 
almost  any  developer.  Aim  at  a  soft  result.  Use  only  just  enough 


bromide  to  prevent  fog,  and  do  not  use  a  highly  concentrated 
developer.  Any  developer  is  equally  suitable,  with  the  possible  | 
exception  of  plain  liydroquinone. 

Gvslight  Printing.— Will  you  please  tell  me:  1.  The  best  way  of 
vignetting  in  gaslight  work?  2.  Also  the  best  way  of  introducing 
clouds  in  the  same  process?  3.  Is  the  fixing  bath  given  on  page  582  j 
of  current  “  Almanac  ”  suitable  for  prints  as  well  as  for  negatives?) 
If  not,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  simple  formula  for  print 
that  will  harden  and  fix  together.  It  is  intended  for  use  with 

Velox  papers. — Chromo.  j 

1  and  2.  You  can  use  precisely  the  same  methods  a-  \\  ith  l’.O.P. 
There  is  no  special  difficulty  with  gaslight  paper  that  we  are 
aware  of.  Use  a  diffusing  screen  of  muslin  over  the  vignettingl 
mask.  3.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  bath  of  this  composition,  but 
it  is  rather  strong  for  print  work,  and  we  should  double  tht| 

quantity  of  water.  j 

Copyright.— I  have  in  my  possession  a  set  of  twelve  photograph 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  germination  of  the  broad  bean.  As  ; 
wi«h  to  copyright  them,  would  it  be  necessary  to  copyright  eacl 
one  separately,  or  is  it  possible  to  copyright  them  as  a  set,  an< 
would  the  fee  be  as  one  photograph?  2.  1  have  already  an  appli, 
cation  from  a  journal  for  a  set  for  publication.  If  I  charge,  say 
10s.  6d.  for  a  set,  with  right  to  reproduce,  could  they  claim  tli 
right  to  publish  them  in  more  than  one  issue?— A.  Z. 

1  We  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  register  each  print  separate  , 
if  there  is  a  really  appreciable  difference  between  them  Legalljl 
each  exposure  should  be  separately  registered.  2.  Certainly  t 
fee  should  be  for  reproduction  in  one  issue  only. .  Aou  should  mal 
this  clear  in  your  letter  to  the  editor  and  in  signing  any  receipt  j 

the  money.  .  . 

Ultra-Violet  Light -Filter.-1.  Where  can  I  obtain  nitrosx 
methylaniline  ?  2.  How  is  it  used  to  moke  a  light -filter  to  pa. 

ultra-violet  only? — Ultra.  .  .  u  „ 

1  From  E.  Merck,  16,  Jewry  Street,  E.C.  2.  We  believe  it  J 
be  dissolved  in  gelatine  solution  and  coated  in  the  usual  way. 
screen  is  supplied  ready  made  by  Messrs.  Wratten 
Copyright  Query.  Kindly  inform  me  in  “B.J.  re  copyng»  I 
photographs  given  away  by  me  prior  to  registration.  Are  th 
unprotected  also  as  well  as  being  sold?  I  have  sold  none.  M 
does  change  of  address  make  any  difference  to  the  registrat 

afUntil  the  copyright  in  th©  pictures  has  been  registered  they  j  > 
unprotected.  After  that  they  are  protected,  but  no  action  can] 
taken  for  anything  that  was  done  prior  to  the  registration.  Cha 

of  address  makes  no  difference.  1Tml  l 

Process. — The  directions  and  materials  for  the  proce* ;  aresu] ppl 
bv  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farrmgdon  Road  London,  J  • 
We  think  you  will  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  work  the  process  y 
self  with  a  view  to  rapid  production,  that  is,  m  consi ^ei  j 
quantities.  Far  better  arrange  for  getting  blocks  made  quic  ly  , 

have  prints  done  from  them.  ,r 

E  d The  phrase  is  not  in  common  use.  We  should  take  t 
to  finishing  prints ;  certainly  not  to  backgrounds,  unless  t  y 

ASCc1t"v  to  Wolff  and  Co..  245.  Tottenham  Court  1 1 
London,  W.  But  you  will  not  get  actual  colour 
you  want  to  pay  a  guinea  or  so  each  for  prints  about  8imby h 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.  Blocks  and  copy  are  reerivei* * 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers  and  advt ’'L 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  pp 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  “B.J.”  Almanac.  Our  publishers  would  remind  intending 
cvertisers  that  only  fifteen  days  more  remain  before  the  pages  of 
1i  1910  Almanac  must  be  closed  for  the  press. 

in  an  editorial  article  on  page  758  attention  is  directed  to  the 
editions  under  which  commerce  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
Hr  future  within  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Mr.  A.  Lockett  describes  the  construction  and  use  of  a  photo- 
iiphic  slide-rule  now  being  shown  in  the  Royal  Photographic 
‘ciety’s  Exhibition.  (P.  759.) 

The  awards  in  the  Dresden  Exhibition  have  been  made.  We 
pe  the  list  of  English-speaking  persons  and  firms  who  have 
ueived  diplomas.  (P.  760.) 

'Rapid  proofing  and  drying  of  negatives,”  “Removing  prints 
m  mounts,”  “A  curious  case  of  fading  colours,”  appear  with 
1  ler  technical  and  trade  topics  under  “Correspondence.”  (P.  769.) 

Holders  for  plates  which  are  being  backed,  daylight  development 
ioaratus,  etc.,  figure  under  “Patent  News.”  (P.762.) 

-  nder  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  (page  761)  is  given  the  text 

*  a  recent  patent  of  Dr.  Albert  for  a  cold-enamel  process  for  photo- 

-  graved  plates. 

iformulse  for  obtaining  high  relief  in  gelatine  are  given  in  reply 
a  correspondent  on  page  761. 

‘‘Colour  Photography”  Supplement. 

dr.  H.  G.  Drake-Brockman,  in  an  article  on  page  75,  describes  the 
5  which  he  has  made  of  the  Sterry  method  of  obtaining  reduced 
( itrasts  in  making  Autochromes  of  subjects  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

-  •  Drake-Brockman’s  results  are  included  in  the  present  R.P.S. 
« libition. 

laron  von  Hiibl,  in  a  lengthy  article  which  appears  in  a  German 
(  temporary,  has  described  the  modus  operandi  involved  in  testing 
(  hochromatic  filters  by  means  of  colour  test  charts.  The  luminosi- 

*  3  of  the  colour  patches  used  in  making  the  test  charts  are  first 
1  asured  with  the  Abney  sector-disc  apparatus  and  each  colour 
Lch  then  mounted  on  a  neutral  grey  paper  of  equal  luminosity. 

<4.) 

the  translation  of  a  recent  article  in  “La  Photographie  des 
aleurs  ”  in  which  some  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  reproduc- 
p  °f  screen-plate  transparencies  on  paper  appears  on  page  78. 

Tie  official  formulae  for  use  with  the  various  filter  dyes  made  by 
-| aster  Lucius  and  Briining  are  given  on  page  79. 

The  causes  of  the  complete  disappearance  of  colour  from  an  Auto- 
(,ome  are  the  subject  of  several  letters  from  correspondents  on 

l!!?e  80. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  “B.J.  On  behalf  of  our  publishers  we  would 

draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  “make-up”  of  the  forthcoming 
“British  Journal  Almanac”  is  almost  complete  for  the 
press.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  advertisements 
are  arranged,  and  therefore  those  who  have  not  yet  decided 
as  to  their  advertising  in  the  1910  issue  are  requested  to 
note  that  only  fifteen  days  more  remain  before  the  pages 
must  be  finally  closed— on  Friday,  October  15.  The  large 
size  (over  1,000  pages)  and  edition  (25,000  copies)  of  the 
“  Almanac  ”  coupled  with  the  making  of  the  “  Index  to 
Goods  Advertised”  inserted  in  the  volume  as  a  guide  to  its 
contents,  leave  the  publishers  no  option  as  to  the  date  of 
going  to  press.  The  text  also  must  be  closed  at  practically 
the  same  time,  and  we  would  therefore  ask  any  secretary 
who  has  not  yet  acceded  to  our  requests  for  information 
to  do  so  without  further  delay. 


In  our  notice  of  the  Professional  Section 
of  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  we  referred  very 
fully  to  the  portraits  in  the  oil  pigment 
process  which  have  been  made  from  photographers'  nega¬ 
tives  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  the  well-known  critic  and  Royal 
Academy  exhibitor.  It  is,  we  believe,  no  secret  that  Mr. 
Tilney  is  open  to  accept  commissions  for  making  oil  prints, 
and  many  of  our  readers  who  see  the  admirable  results  in 
the  Exhibition  may  realise  the  desirability  of  moving  with 
the  times  and  having,  at  all  events,  one  or  two  examples 
of  this  class  of  work  at  hand  to  show  to  clients  who  would 
be  likely  to  appreciate  it.  The  Autotype  Company,  who 
manufacture  some  excellent  papers  for  the  oil  process,  are 
also  prepared  to  produce  oil  prints  from  photographers' 
own  negatives.  Those  photographers,  however,  who  wish  to 
become  au  fait  with  the  process  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  classes  are  being  arranged  at  the  Regent  Street  Poly¬ 
technic  on  Thursday  evenings  in  both  oil  and  bromoil.  The 
classes  are  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  whose  work  in 
these  processes  is  well  known,  and  as  we  see  from  an 
advance  prospectus  the  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
we  advise  our  readers  who  are  interested  and  within  reach 
of  the  Polytechnic  to  apply  to  the  Director  of  Education  for 
a  prospectus  of  the  evening  instruction. 

*  *  * 


Oil  and 
Bromoil  in 
Portraiture. 


The  Preserva-  Every  photographer  is  surely  in  sym- 
tion  of  pathy  with  anv  body  which  seeks  to  cur- 

Scenery.  tail  the  disfigurement  of  rural  scenery 

and  of  specially  picturesque  spots  in  this  country  by 
unsightly  advertisements,  but  probably  few  photographers 
are  aware  of  the  very  valuable  work  to  this  end  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  “  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising.”  The  “occasional  journal”  of  this  organisa¬ 
tion  is  entitled  “The  Beautiful  World,”  and  the  current 
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issue  bearing  the  date  September,  1909  is  a  volume  of 
230  closely  written  pages  dealing  with  the  many  abuses  o 
public  advertising  and  pointing  to  the  practical  measures 
by  which  this  plague  of  disfigurement  can  be  stayed.  I  he 
subscription  to  the  society  is  only  half-a-crown  per  annum, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  Evans,  The  Keir,  Wimbledon  Common,  will  be  g  aa 
to  enrol  new  members  as  well  as  grateful  for  any  contribu¬ 
tions,  for  future  issues  of  the  journal,  assisting  the  \ei> 
excellent  cause  which  the  society  has  espoused. 

*  *  * 

Electric  We  usually  call  attention  at  this  time 

Lighting  for  0f  .the  year  to  the  fact  that  in  another 

Portraiture.  m0nth  the  quality  of  the  daylight  will 

be  only  moderate,  and  that  the  quantity  will  be  very 
limited7  The  proportion  of  really  bright  days  in  govern 
berand  December is  small,  and  no  degree  of  certainty  exis  s 
that  the  appointments  booked  will  be  ' ’[‘i-y 

with  This  is,  of  course,  a  strong  argument  for  the  photo 
grapher’s  placing  himself  beyond  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
fe/time  lid  again  we  hear  of  workers  who  neglect  even 
yel  time  a  5  electric  light  installation  until 

the  consideration  ot  an  eiecum  ug  f  -1lirp 

they  find  that  they  are  losing  money  through  the  fa. 
to  take  sitters,  and  through  the  interior  ?uah  y  of  their 
work  which  is  done  in  a  poor  light.  11s  .  „ 

for  a  recommendation  of  any  particular  system  of  lighting, 
and  many  are  advertised  in  our  columns  set  apart  toi  t 
purpose  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  specific  inquiries 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  special  “ 

the  direction  of  prime  cost  and  space  available.  We  would 
suggest  to  inquirers  that  they  send  us  one  or  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  their  studio,  with  measurements  to  eaves  ™d 
ridge,  the  width  and  length  of  the  room,  and  so  on  buoh 
particulars  enable  us  to  suggest  the  most  suitable  type 
of  lamp,  for  what  will  work  well  in  one  studio  may  be  quite 
unsuitable  in  another.  At  all  events  we  would  urge  once 
more  the  importance  of  prompt  attention  to  the  mattei,  i 
the  Christmas  rush  is  now  not  far  off. 


* 


* 


* 


Exposure  A  writer  in  “Camera  Craft”  discusses 

in  Pictorial  the  matters  of  so-called  correct  ex- 

Work.  posure  and  pictorial  effect,  and  claims 

that  correct  exposure  is  destructive  of  all  feeling  and 
necessarily  produces  a  mere  record.  He  assumes  the  case 
of  a'  woodland  scene  on  a  bright  summer  morning  and 
points  out  that  an  exposure  that  is  somewhat  shorter  th 
?ue  correct  one  will  prevent  shadow  detail  and  give  detail 
in  the  Hgh-Hghts  and  so  give  a  bright  effect,  while  over¬ 
exposure  will  give  the  shadow  detail,  soften  the  high-lig  s, 
ancTgive  a  sombre  effect.  We  fear  that  too f  many  p.ctor  1 
workers  do  actually  rely  on  under-exposure  for 'their ^fleets, 
hut  surely  it  is  a  wrong  idea  to  suppose  that  detailless 
shadows  have  any  pictorial  merit.  Want  of  de  ail  in i  the 
shadows  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent  pictorial 

“in  photographic  exhibitions.  In  nature  such 

shadows  never  exist,  and  when  they  appeal  in  pietuies 
iheir  unnaturalness  is  very  evident.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  know  of  why  brightness  cannot  be  rendered  evide 
without  destroying  shadow  details,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  sug 
gest  that  such  an  obvious  fault  can  by  any  possibi  1  Y 
Considered  a  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fear  that 
full  exposure  is  not  always  the  method  adopted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  sombreness.  Very  often  such  efforts  present  the 
appearance  of  under-exposed  negatives  badly  over-printed, 
ITin  them  again  want  of  shadow  detail  is  generally 
apparent.  We  believe  that  the  best  pictorialists  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  of  correct  exposure  in  their  work  just 
as  fully  as  do  the  mere  “  record  makers,  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  effect  such  variations  or  produce  such 
emphasis  as  they  want  during  the  printing  process. 


TRADE  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

For  some  years  German  business  men  have  been  concen¬ 
trating  their  attention  on  the  Orient  and  the  Near  East, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  increasing  activities,  they  have 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  considerable  trade  in  i  hat 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why  Ger¬ 
many  is  so  persistently  challenging  British  prestige  in 
that  quarter.  With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  German 
commerce  and  industry  within  the  last  decade  or  so,  has 
arisen  the  evil  of  over-production.  Encouraged  by  their 
success,  manufacturers  went  on  producing  until  now  they 
are  suffering  seriously  from  the  effects  of  this  policy,  for 
they  are  finding  that  "their  markets  have  not  kept  increas¬ 
ing  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  to  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Hence  they  are  confronted  with  the  problem, 
where  they  may  turn  to  find  new  outlets  for  these  goods. 
They  have  exploited  Europe,  America,  and  all  the  West-j 
ern  countries  so  thoroughly,  that  now  there  is  little  pro-! 
spect  of  further  conquests  for  them;  at  least,  not  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  proportion  of  their  past  accomplishments. 
Necessity  has  driven  them  to  change  their  methods,  and! 
to  turn  eastward,  in  which  direction  their  future  path  lies.; 
They  are  now  following  closely  on  the  heels  of  British 
traders,  and,  as  we  have,  said,  are  challenging  those  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  the  British  have  been  the  undisputed  masj 
ters  for  many  generations. 

What  makes  the  situation  still  more  critical  is  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention 
to  these  districts,  and,  as  one  of  their  representatives  sain 
to  us,  they  intend  “  to  make  things  hum.”  As  a  result  o 
all  this  competition  business  methods  and  customs  in  th< 
Near  East  must  necessarily  undergo  some  very  importan 
changes  in  the  near  future.  What  these  changes  ar 
likely  to  be  is  patent  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub 
ject,*  and  it  behoves  the  British  manufacturer  to  keep 
sharp  eye  on  his  business  out  there  if  he  is  to  retain  hi 
prestige  under  the  new  conditions.  It  is  for  this  reasoi 
and  with  the  object  of  helping  the  latter  all  we  can,  thsj 
we  constantly  report  in  these  columns  the  various  acti\ 
ties  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  conditions  of  t-h 
markets  as  new  phases  become  apparent  in  it.  j 

Since  Germany  financed  the  building  of  the  Bagdv 
Railway,  she  has  made  great  efforts  to  increase  her  sphei, 
of  influence  within  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  politically  ai 
commercially.  Much  German  money  has  been  invest 
in  the  districts  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  late,  a  fact  whi 
may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  confidence  in  the  futi 
prospects  in  these  districts.  Consequently  it  is  01 

natural  that  they  should  stir  themselves  to  gain  Aj 
their  investments  the  most  satisfactory  returns  possibjj 
The  share  which  photographers  may  expect  to  have 
the  spoils  is  shown  in  a  lengthy  article  recently  publish 
in  a  German  contemporary,  which  urges  German  mar. 
facturers  of  photographic  materials,  and  professior 
photographers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
picture  postcards,  to  take  much  more  advantage  ot  t 
opportunities  afforded  them  in  these  regions  than  tb| 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  past.  The  anti 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Bagdad  R- 
way  is  finally  completed,  the  trading  monopoly  wh-- 
England  has  held  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  distri’ 
lying  within  reach  of  it,  will  be  entirely  a  thing  of  - 
past.  Though  Bagdad  will  still  retain  its  position  as  - 
chief  commercial  centre,  it  is  practically  certain  t  a 
least  one-third  of  the  goods  imported  into  it  for  re¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  surrounding  country  will  - 
its  way  through  the  western  part  of  Persia,  along 
route  of  the  new  railway.  This  means  a  great  econoi 
change,  for,  besides  causing  a  great  reduction  m  the  pi 
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f  carriage,  it  will  also  shorten  very  considerably  the  time 
ccupied  in  transit.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  other 
ations,  principally  Germany,  will  have  cheaper  and  more 
eady  access  to  the  markets,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
ompete  more  favourably  with  England.  At  the  same 
ime,  the  writer  warns  German  manufacturers  of  the  dan- 
ers  of  delay.  They  are  not  to  wait  in  idleness  until  the 
ailway  is  completed,  but  to  canvass  the  markets  at  once, 
nd  have  everything  in  thorough  working  order,  so  that 
he  advent  of  the  railway  may  find  them  on  the  ground. 


The  turnover  in  cameras,  plates,  and  films,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  goods  of  all  kinds,  shows  a  very  considerable- 
yearly  increase.  The  greater  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  influence  which  Western  ideas  is  having 
upon  them,  are  both  helping  to  broaden  their  interests 
and  encouraging  them  to  spend  their  money  in  many  ways 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  Even  Turkish  ladies  may  now  be 
seen  diligently  snapshotting  in  their  gardens,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  amateur  photography  is  fast  becoming  as 
keen  as  it  was  with  us  a  few  years  ago. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SLIDE  RULE. 


’he  photographic  slide  rule,  a  cardboard  model  of  which  is 
hown  in  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Section  of  the  Royal  Pho- 
ographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  is  intended  to  facilitate  optical 
nd  other  calculations,  enabling  results  to  be  arrived  at  auto- 
latically.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
lustration,  of  two  diagonal  scales  A  and  B,  joining  at  a  right 


ari'ow  pointer  on  the  slide  D,  the  lower  edge  of  the  ruler  E  is 
set  against  10  on  both  the  diagonal  scales.  In  this  position  of 
the  ruler  the  arrow  should  be  pointing  to  5  on  the  vertical  scale. 
A  mark  is  therefore  made  against  5  on  the  slide  and  the  arrow 
drawn  and  inked  in,  after  which  it  will  register  accurately  for 
any  position  of  the  ruler. 
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1  le,  and  a  vertical  scale  C  against  which  a  slide  D  carrying 
irrow  pointer  moves  freely  in  a  slot.  To  the  side  D  is  pivoted 
ovable  ruler  E  by  means  of  a  winged  nut.  The  ruler  E  may 
>f  any  material,  but  transparent  bone  or  celluloid  is  prefer- 
,  as  the  whole  of  the  graduations  are  then  readily  seen 
ng  adjustment.  The  two  diagonal  scales  are  graduated  in 
hs  of  an  inch,  the  zero  point  of  each  coinciding  at  the  angle, 
ty  divisions,  as  shown,  are  sufficient  for  most  ordinary  pur- 
s,  but  there  is  no  necessary  limit.  The  divisions  on  the 
leal  scale  are  each  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square  whose 
’  measure  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  in  number  may  be 
13  those  on  the  diagonal  scales,  in  the  present  case  fifteen, 
slot  in  which  the  slide  D  moves  must  bisect  the  right  angle 
ed  by  the  two  diagonal  scales,  and  is  arranged  so  as  not 
0  any  of  the  graduations,  the  shape  of  the  ruler  being 
designed  with  this  object  in  view.  To  insert  correctly  the 


Such  problems  as  ascertaining  the  focal  length  of  a  lens, 
finding  the  focal  length  that  results  from  combining  two  lenses, 
ascertaining  the  necessary  length  for  a  studio  with  a  given  lens, 
estimating  the  distance  required  for  a  lantern  screen  under  any 
specified  conditions,  obtaining  original  measurements  from  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  so  on,  are  quickly  and  accurately  solved  by  this 
appliance.  In  addition,  it  is  useful  for  the  solution  of  many 
other  optical,  arithmetical,  and  mathematical  problems,  of  both 
a  photographic  and  a  non-photographic  nature. 

A  few  typical  examples  of  its  use  may  be  given,  these  being 
chosen  for  their  practical  character  and  their  application  to 
everyday  work,  although  many  of  a  more  complex  and  experi¬ 
mental  kind  might  be  quoted. 

Finding  Focal  L»n§>tH  of  Comb  ned  Lenses. 

What  will  be  the  focal  length  obtained  by  placing  a  supple- 

C 
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mentary  positive  lens  of  I2in.  focus  in  contact  -with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  objective  of  24in.  focus  ? 

The  illustration  shows  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Set  the 
ruler  against  12  and  24  respectively  on  the  diagonal  scales. 
The  arrow  will  then  indicate  the  resulting  focal  length  on  the 
vertical  scale — i.e.,  8in. 

Finding  Distance  for  Lantern  Screen. 

What  distance  must  the  screen  be  from  the  lantern  to  obtain 
a  picture  6ft.  in  diameter,  the  objective  being  of  7in.  focus  ? 

Set  the  ruler  against  3  (the  lantern  slide  opening  being  3in. 
square)  and  7  respectively  on  the  diagonal  scales,  and  clamp  the 
winged  nut.  Then  shift,  the  ruler  from  3  to  6,  and  at  its  other 
end  will  be  read  the  required  distance  in  feet — i.e.,  14ft. 

Finding^  Necessary  Fectas  for  Lantern  Objective. 

What  focus  lantern  objective  must  be  used  to  obtain  a  picture 
15ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  lantern  30ft.  from  the  screen? 

Set  the  ruler  against  15  and  30  respectively  and  clamp  the 
winged  nut.  Then  shift  it  from  15  to  3  (the  lantern  slide  open¬ 
ing  being  3in.  square),  and  at  the  other  end  will  be  read  the 
required  focus  of  the  objective — Le.,  6in. 

Finding  Distances  for  Enlarging;  or  Reduction. 

It  is 'desired  to  enlarge  from  quarter-plate  To  whole-plate  with 
a  7in.  focus  lens.  What  must  be  the  distances  between  easel 
and  lens  and  negative  and  lens? 

This  is  an  enlargement  of  two  diameters.  Against  2  in  the 
table  df  ratios  will  be  found  the  numbers  10  and  5.  Set  the 
ruler  against  10  and  5  respectively  on  the  diagonal  scales,  and 
clamp  the  winged  nut.  Then  shift  the  ruler  until  the  arrow  on 
the  slide  comes  against  7  (the  focus  of  the  lens)  on  the  vertical 
scale.  The  required  distances  will  then  be  indicated  by  the 
ruler  on  the  diagonal  scales — i.e.,  21in.  and  lO^in.  Exactly  the 
same  procedure  is  used  for  reduction,  only  the  distances  are 
reversed,  the  shorter  one  being  between  the  lens  and  sensitive 
paper,  or  plate.  The  table  of  ratios  provides  the  necessary 
figures  for  any  degree  of  enlargement  or  reduction  up  to  10g  dia 
meters  ;  other  ratios  may  be  obtained  by  selecting  two  numbers 
in  the  required  proportions. 

Finding  Length  of  Studio. 

What  length  of  studio  is  necessary  for  a  full-length  cabinet 
portrait  with  a  12in.  focus  lens,  assuming  the  sitter’s  height 
to  be  6ft.  and  the  desired  height  of  the  image  in  the  photograph 
to  be  4gin.  ? 

Set  the  ruler  against  4g  and  12  respectively  on  the  diagonal 
•scales  and  clamp  the  winged  nut.  Then  move  the  ruler  from 
4g  to  6,  and  at  the  other  end  will  be  read  the  distance  from 
lens  to  sitter  in  feet — i.e.,  16ft.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
reasonable  allowance  of  space  for  the  camera,  operator,  and  back¬ 
ground — say  another  6ft. — making  a  minimum  length  of  22ft. 
for  the  studio. 

Ascertaining  Measurements  from  PHotograpHs. 

A  statue  in  a  photograph  is  3in.  high  ;  the  distance  from  the 
lens  is  known  to  have  been  15ft.,  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  9in.  What  was  the  real  height  of  the  statue  ? 

Set  the  ruler  against  3  and  9  respectively  on  the  diagonal 
scales  and  clamp  the  winged  nut.  Then  shift  it  from  9  to  15, 
and  at  the  other  end  will' be  read  the  required  height  in  feet — i.e., 
5ft. 

Finding  Principal  Focus  of  Lens. 

Set  up  the  camera  and  focus  sharply  on  any  near  object  at 
full  aperture.  When  the  object  is  in  focus  (the  size  of  the  image 
being  immaterial)  measure  the  distances  from  object  to  lens 
centre  and  from  lens  centre  to  focussing  screen.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate,  with  a  doublet  lens,  to  measure  from  the  dia- 
Ph  ragm.  Set  the  ruler  at  these  distances  on  the  diagonal  scales, 
.and  the  arrow  will  then  indicate  the  principal  focus  length  of 


the  lens  on  the  vertical  scale.  Example  :  A  cabinet  photograph 
is  focussed,  and  the  two  distances  (conjugate  foci)  are  found  to 
be  30in.  and  7^in.  respectively.  On  setting  the  ruler  to  30  and 
7^  on  the  diagonal  scales  the  arrow  will  point  to  6  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  scale.  The  lens,  therefore,  is  of  6in.  focus. 

Possibly  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  many  possible 
applications  of  the  photographic  slide  rule.  Besides  its  use  for 
simplifying  calculations  it  is  obviously  of  value  for  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  same  when  the  usual  arithmetical  methods  are 
preferred. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  have  been  noticed  that  the  appliance 
forms  a  universal  multiplication  table,  since  if  the  ruler  is  set 
against  the  multiplicand  and  1  respectively,  and  clamped,  it 
will  indicate  the  product  when  shifted  from  1  to  the  multiplier, 
whatever  the  numbers  may  be.  Division  is  also  possible,  in 
an  inverse  manner,  by  setting  the  ruler  on  the  dividend  and 
divisor  respectively,  clamping  it,  and  shifting  it  to  1,  when  the 
other  end  will  indicate  the  quotient. 

A.  Lockett. 


THE  DRESDEN  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  an  international  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  at  the  Dresden  exhibition.  We  are  unable  to  give 
the  full  list  of  persons  and  firms  to  whom  awards  have  been  made, 
but  the  following  list  includes  English-speaking  exhibitors,  together 
with  some  other  firms  known  through  the  sale  of  their  goods  in  this 
country. 

Scientific  Photography. — The  following  have  received  honour¬ 
able  mention  in  this  section: — Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  P.  Lowell,  Flagstaff,  U.S.A.  ;  Solar  Physics  Observatory, 
London;  R.  W.  Wood,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Mattingley,  Melbourne;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hartley,  Dublin;  Professor  A.  M.  Worthington,  London. 

Photographic  Literature. — Plaques  have  been  awarded  to  Henry 
Greenwood  and  Co.,  London;  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London; 
The  Inland  Printer  Co.,  Chicago. 

Professional  Photography. — A  “  Stadt  ”  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Frank  Eugene  Smith,  Munich,  and  diplomas  for  gold  medals  to: 
F.  A.  Bradley,  New  York;  Frank  Scott  Clark,  Detroit;  E.  B.  Core, 
New  York;  Pirie  MacDonald,  New  York;  E.  E.  Doty,  Beldingjj 
Elias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia;  Eugene  Hutchinson,  Chicago;  Mrs 
Kasebier,  New  York;  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis.  Diplomas  for  silver j 
medals  in  this  class  have  been  awarded  to  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton 
Ohio ;  R.  T.  Dooner,  Philadelphia ;  George  Edmondson,  Cleveland 
J.  Mitchell  Elliot,  Germantown  ;  William  Ellis,  iShewell,  Philadelphia 
J.  H.  Caro,  Boston ;  Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York ;  Meredith  Janvier] 
Baltimore ;  J.  E.  Mock,  Rochester ;  Henry  Havelock  Piqrce,  Boston  | 
Ryland  W.  Philipps,  Philadelphia ;  A.  T.  Proctor,  Huntington 
Hermann  Schervee,  Worcester;  Simon  Stein,  Milwaukee. 

Amateur  Photography.  —  In  this  section  plaques  have  be' 
awarded  to  Alex.  Keighley,  Steeton ;  Walter  Benington,  Londo 
Archibald  Cochrane,  Glasgow ;  E.  O.  Hoppe,  London ;  J.  Dudl 
Johnston,  Liverpool ;  A.  H.  Blake,  London  ;  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon,  Alassi 
Will  Cadby,  Borough  Green;  Reginald  Craigie,  London;  Frederic; 
H.  Evans,  London ;  Cavendish  Morton,  London ;  Miss  Agnes  1 
Warburg,  London;  Charles  Job,  Hove;  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  London 
J.  Cruwys  Richards,  Bournville  ;  H.  J.  Summons,  Camberley;  J.  ' 
Warburg,  London;  F.  J.  Mortimer,  London;  Henry  Berger,  jur 
Portland ;  J.  N.  Field,  Berlin,  U.S.A. ;  Edwin  E.  Keller,  Buffah 
F.  Lindburg,  Buffalo ;  Gertrude  A.  Man,  Minneapolis ;  W.  H.  Poete 
firld,  Buffalo;  Edward  B.  Sides,  Buffalo;  R.  L.  Sleeth,  jun.,  Wilkin 
burg ;  Augustus  Thibandeau,  Buffalo. 

Process  Work.— -The  following  awards  were  made  in  this  section : 
Hon.  mention  :  N.  S.  Amstutz,  Valparaiso.  Diploma  for  gold  meda 
Bemrose  and  Sons,  Derby  and  London ;  Ciarl  Hentschel  and  Co.,  Lt 
London ;  A.  W.  Elson,  Boston.  Diploma  for  silver  medal :  Repi 
lican  Publishing  Co,,  Hamilton;  Taylor  Bros.,  Leeds;  Vaus  a 
Crompton,  London;  Western  Morning  News  Co.,  Plymouth;  D< 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  Press  Etching  'Co.,  London;  Binner  We 
Co.,  Chicago;  Eclipse  Electro  and  Engraving  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Photographic  Trade  Section. — Hon.  mention  :  A.  Lumiere  et  » 
Fils,  Lyons;  Heinrich  Ernemann  A.-G.,  Dresdenj  C.  P.  Goerz  A.-? 
Berlin-Friedenau ;  Voigtlander  and  Sohn  A.-G.,  Brunswick;  Meifj1 
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iiicius  and  Briining,  Hoechst  a/iM.  ;  General  Paper  Co.,  Brussels; 
'elix  Schoeller,  jun.,  Gretsch  bei  Osnabruck.  “  Staats  ”  medal :  Emil 
!useh  A.-G.,  Rathenow ;  R.  Guilleminot  Boespflug  and  Co.,  Paris; 
!mil  Wunsche  A.-G.,  Reick  bei  Dresden;  Dr.  C.  Schleussner  A.-G., 
rankfort.  “  Stadt  ”  medal :  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Aktien  vorm.  E. 
chering,  Charlottenburg ;  R.  Lechner  (Wilh.  Muller),  Vienna; 
lustav  Heyde,  Dresden;  Trapp  and  iMiinch,  G.m.b.H.,  Friedberg  i. 
lessen.  Diploma  for  gold  medal:  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  London; 
[ford  Limited,  London;  Autotype  Co.,  London;  Neue  Photo- 
raphische  Gesellschaft  A.-G.,  Berlin;  Regina  Bogenlampenfabrik, 
.m.b.H.,  Cologne-Sulz ;  Friedrich  iSchroeder,  Brandenburg. 
Exhibitors  “not  for  Competition.” — International  Union  of  Art 
hotographers ;  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  Berlin-Vienna ;  Kodak,  G.m.b.H., 
erlin ;  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena ;  English  School  for  Technical  and  Scientific 
hotography,  London. 

- - « - 

PDoto-DJecbanicai  notes. 


Cold  Enamel  for  PHoto-EtcHed  Zinc  Plates. 

According  to  a  recent  patent  specification  (No.  25,934,  1908)  of 
r.  Eugen  Albert,  55,  Schwabingerland,  Gas.se,  [Munich,  the 
ate  to  be  photo-engraved  is  first  covered  with  an  etching  ground 
a  resinous  substance  and  then  coated  with  a  bichromate  film, 
le  plate,  after  photographic  treatment,  is  then  subjected  to  the 
tion  of  a  solvent  of  the  resinous  etching  ground  of  considerable 
nsistency  or  viscosity  and  readily  miscible  with  water.  In  such 
process  as  this,  Avhich  is  designed  to  avoid  the  burning-in  process, 
is  first  of  all  necessary  to  prevent  the  solvent  from  soaking 
rough  the  bichromate  film,  which  is  of  course  very  thin,  as 
herwise  the  etching  ground  would  also  •  be  dissolved  at  places 
lere  it  should  be  protected  from  the  solvent  by  the  bichromate 
ding.  This  condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  solvent  of  con- 
lerable  consistency  or  viscosity,  so  that  it  will  not  penetrate 
e  bichromate  film  befotre  the  etching  ground  has  been  dissolved 
the  exposed  places ;  etherial  oils  will  not  give  this  result,  as 
ey  are  of  low  consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  a 
xture  of  turpentine  oil  and  olive  oil  to  act  as  a  solvent  is  so 
all  that  the  dissolving  process  must  be  assisted  by  rubbing 
th  cotton-wool,  which  manual  operation  requires  personal  skill 
d  entails  sources  of  error,  like  the  bichromate-albumen  process, 
e  avoidance  of  which  is  the  very  object  of  the  process. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  when  the  etching  ground  has  been 
^solved  on  the  places  not  protected  by  the  bichromate  film,  it 
juld  be  possible  to  wash  the  dissolving  liquid  or  mixture  from  tbe 
ite  speedily  and  thoroughly,  as  of  course,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tency  of  the  solvent,  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  period  of 
'  ie  the  solvent  would  penetrate  the  bichromate  film. 

The  conditions  essential  for  attaining  a  successful  result  can 
1  ly  be  obtained  when  bodies  are  selected  for  the  etching  ground 

■  iport  which  dissolve  readily  in  liquids  of  considerable  con- 
!  tency,  and  which  are  readily  miscible  with  water.  Owing  to 
1  ir  resistance  to  acids,  resins  are  most  suitable  bodies,  as  they 

dily  dissolve  in  alcoholic  liquids.  In  general  these  liquids  mix 
dily  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and,  for  reasons  of  economy, 
ter  alone  is  also  used  for  removing  the  solvent  from  the  plate 

■  speedily  as  possible.  Alcoholic  liquids  can  also  be  very  readily 
ckened  with  bodies  which  are  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in 
ter,  and  which,  such  as  tannic  acid,  for  example,  even  tend  to 
'den  the  bichromate  skin.  Alcohol  also  mixes  in  all  proportions 
h  glycerine,  which  is  a  liquid  of  considerable  consistency  and 
ich,  again,  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions ;  if  etherial 
5  be  selected  all  these  favourable  factors  are  excluded  com¬ 
ply. 

Iroadly,  the  invention  consists  in  using  alcoholic  solutions  of 
h  consistency  and  high  solvent  power,  so  that  the  etching 
und  readily  dissolves  if  they  are  merely  poured  over  the  plate, 
c  if  it  be  immersed  therein,  before  the  solvent  has  filtered 
i  ough  the  bichromate  skin,  and  in  quickly  interrupting  the 
■^solving  process  by  bringing  the  plate  at  the  proper  moment 
i  eath  a  water  pipe,  preferably  provided  with  a  distributing  rose. 

he  particular  steps  of  the  process  and  the  materials  preferred 
a  as  follows  :  — 


First  the  plate  is  covered  with  resin  to  form  an  etching  ground, 
next  a  bichromate  film  is  deposited  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and 
the  copy  formed  by  exposing  the  plate  to  light  and  dissolving 
the  soluble  bichromate  in  water  ;  the  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a 
liquid  consisting  of  alcohol  which  has  been  thickened  by  the 
addition  of  tannic  acid  or  glycerine,  or  both,  to  strengthen  its 
dissolving  power.  This  readily  dissolves  the  resin  from  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  of  the  plate,  the  other  parts  being  protected  by  the 
bichromate  film,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished  the  dissolving 
process  is  instantaneously  stopped  and  the  plate  cleansed  by 
bringing  it  at  the  proper  moment  beneath  a  water-pipe,  provided 
with  a  distributing  spray,  the  plate  being  then  ready  for  the 
etching  bath. 

By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  make  an  impression  from  the 
plate  after  the  preliminary  etching,  to  free  the  plate  from  the 
lesidue  of  ink  adhering  to  it  by  means  of  benzine  or  turpentine 
and  drying  it  with  sawdust,  and  then  for  the  retouching  process 
to  be  carried  out  and  the  final  etching  undergone  without  rolling 
in  fresh  ink,  dusting  with  resin  powder,  and  subjecting  to  heat 
as  has  been  necessary  in  processes  employed  hitherto,  which 
frequently  gave  rise  to  error  and  loss  of  time. 

Besides  economising  time,  the  results  are  more  certain,  since  the 
positive  printing  elements  are  still  covered  with  the  original 
etching  film  when  the  plate  is  operated  on  by  the  retoucher,  who 
is  therefore  certain  that  the  desired  effects  will  be  obtained  in 
the  final  etching. 

If  plates  instead  of  being  etched  are  gummed,  they  can  be  used 
as  lithographic  plates. 

An  important  advantage  obtained  by  using  resinous  substances 
for  the  etching  ground  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  alcoholic  resins  to  choose  from  which  do  not  dissolve  in  etheiial 
oils.  For  instance,  sandarac  is  insoluble  in  benzine  or  tuipentine. 

A  plate  on  cheap  metal  can  be  obtained  by  this  process,  giving 
results  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  a  copper  plate. 


That  this  process  is  granted  a  patent  in  England  will  perhaps 
surprise  a  good  many  people,  because  the  method  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  for  some  time  and  frequently  used,  although  Albert’s 
original  date  of  application  abroad  for  patent  protection  would  appear 
to  precede  any  actual  publication  of  the  method  here.  Early  last 
year  we  had  the  Enamo  Copying  Process  Company,  of  [Monument 
Station  Buildings,  selling  just  such  a  method  as  this,  as  a  secret 
process,  whereupon  one  man  in  a  firm  to  whom  it  was  offered  stated 
he  had  worked  a  similar  method  for  the  past  ten  years.  Messrs. 
Penrose  also  announce  in  their  “  Process  Work,”  of  April-May. 
1908,  a  new  cold  enamel  process,  which  described  exactly  the  methed. 
Subsequently  we  had  Mr.  Arthur  Payne’s  process  for  photographing 
direct  on  metal,  which  also  uses  the  same  means  for  obtaining  the 
acid  resist.  Herr  Van  Beek  described  a  similar  process  in  the 
“  Photo-engravers’  'Monthly  ”  for  May,  1909,  using  bitumen  as  a 
resist.  Finally,  we  have  the  American  “  Inland  Printer  ”  of  tbe 
present  month  recommending  this  method  for  rapidly  obtaining  prints 
in  bitumen. 

Gelatine  Rebels, 

A  correspondent  writes  : — On  October  30,  1908  (page  828),  you 
issued  a  short  article  on  the  gelatine  relief  process,  which  I  have 
been  attempting.  The  utmost  relief  I  have  got  up  to  the  present 
is  not  more  than  l-32in.,  using  letters  cut  out  of  black  paper  stuck 
down  on  clean  glass,  and  then  exposing  the  sensitised  gelatine  today- 
light,  first  week  in  September,  three  hours,  six  hours,  and  twelve 
hours  in  three  experiments.  The  purpose  1  desire  to  utilise  this 
process  for  is  to  get  letters  in  as  deep  a  relief  as  ever  possible.  The 
letters  usually  are  about  £in.  high,  and  I  had  hoped  to  get  about 

^in.  or  even  ^in.  relief.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me 

what  is  the  utmost  I  can  possibly  get  by  this  process,  when  I  will 

so  arrange  matters  that  the  light  will  only  be  exposed  to  the  sensi¬ 
tised  gelatine  through  clean  all  parts  not  exposed  being  black 

ink  on  paper;  these  latter  piortions,  of  course,  will  be  the  ones  to 
swell.  Is  the  pmblished  formula  the  best  for  the  purpose,  do  you 
think?  Or  is  there  another  process  that  v\ ill  give  this  result?  Also, 
is  there  any  text-book  on  the  subject  ?  Your  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  much  valued. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  are  not  sure  that  you  will  get  a  very 
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much  higher  relief  than  you  have  already  obtained,  and  we  doubt 
if  ^in.  is  possible. 

Here  are  three  formulae  that  are  recommended  by  former  users  of 
swelled  gelatine  process  :  — 

1.  Soak  2^  ozs.  Nelson’s  amber  gelatine  in  10  ozs.  water;  disshve 
and  add  150  grs.  bichromate  of  potassium ;  coat  glass  at  the  rate 


of  6  ozs.  to  12  by  10  plate. 

2.  Nelson’s  No.  2  gelatine  .  2  ounces. 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  . .  i  ounce. 

Water  .  30  ounces. 

Sat.  solution  of  chrome  alum  .  10  minims. 

Potassium  bichromate  .  150  grains. 

3.  Nelson’s  sheet  gelatine  .  4  ounces. 

Sugar  .  i  ounce. 

Glycerine  . '. .  100  grains. 

Phenol  .  2  minims. 

Potassium  bichromate  .  200  grains. 

Water  .  14  ounces. 


You  might  try  if  either  of  these  formulae  give  you  a  higher  relief. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1909. 

September  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec., 
Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

October  6  to  13. — Portsmouth  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  James  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  23,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 

October  21  to  23. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  11.  Secs.,  H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham, 
and  F.  Sargeant,  17,  Aldred  Street,  Rotherham. 

October  27  to  28. — Watford  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  October  21. 
Sec.,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  3,  The  Parade,  Watford. 

November  10  to  13. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  12.  Sec.,  Walter  Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton, 
London,  N.E. 

November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


patent  jDeu>$. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.” 

Applications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  received  from 
September  6  to  18  :  — 

Colour  Screens.— No.  20,513.  Improvements  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  colour  screens  for  cinematography  in  natural  colours. 
William  Norman  Lascelles  Davidson,  “  Ranmore,”  Cross  Roads, 
Southwick,  Sussex. 

Prints. — No.  20,585.  Improved  method  of  making  photographic 
prints  and  devices  for  same.  Giuseppe  Silvestre  Barberis,  31, 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Clips. — No.  20,769.  Improved  clips  for  use  in  printing  photo¬ 
graphs.  Giuseppe  Silvestro  Barberis,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London. 

Films. — No.  20,770.  Improvements  relating  to  films  for  animated 
photography.  Edmund  Seal  Donisthorpe,  189,  Hammersmith 
Road,  London. 

Rain  Alarm. — No.  20,772.  Apparatus  for  warning  photographic 
printers  of  commencement  of  rain  in  order  to  enable  them  to  cover 
or  remove  printing  frames.  Albert  Day,  Strand  Photographic 
Studio,  Southchurch. 

Optical  Instruments. — No.  20,888.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  periscopes,  polemoscopes,  and  like  optical  instruments.  Job 


Thomas  Niblett  and  Thomas  Bolas,  11,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  London. 

Paper. — No.  20,891.  Inrprovements  in  the  preparation  of  paper  for 
photographic  purposes.  Thomas  Whitehair  Yigers,  24,  Grove  Road, 
Denmark  Hill,  London. 


Recording  Apparatus. — No.  20,922.  Improvements  in  photographic- 
recording  apparatus  for  galvanometers,  oscillographs,  and  the  like. 
Philip  Middleton  Justice,  55,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  Kunech 
and  Jaeger,  G.m.b.H.,  Germany. 

Films. — No.  21,099.  Apparatus  for  the  continuous  drying  of  per¬ 
forated  cinematographic  films.  Reginald  William  James,  1,  Queeu 
Victoria  Street,  London,  for  Compagnie  Generate  de  Phonographies, 
Cinematographes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  France. 

Printing  in  Colours.— No.  21,281.  Photographic  printing  in 
colours  with  the  bichromate-gelatine  process.  Joseph  Sury  and 
Edmond  Bastyns,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Storage  Box. — No.  21,347.  Improved  storage  box  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  photographic  plates,  lantern  elides,  and  the  like.  John 
Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson,  4,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

Cameras.— No.  21,389.  Improvements  in  cameras.  Otto  Halbach. 
53,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th > 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  a 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internationa 
Convention. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  10,396,  1908  (May  18,  1907).  Th 
invention  consists  of  arrangement  for  synchronising  the  movemen 
of  a  cinematograph  and  one  or  more  talking  machines  actuated  b 
separate  source  of  energy,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  talkie 
machine  always  tends  to  rotate  more  rapidly  than  the  cinemab 
graph.  The  synchronous  working  is  then  obtained  by  means  of  a 
automatically  and  continuously  acting  electro-magnetic  brake,  co? 
sisting  of  a  rotary  part  fitted  to  the  shaft  of  the  talking  machii 
and  of  a  fixed  ring  fed  with  electrical  current  from  an  independe 
source  through  at  least  three  separate  windings  connected  up 
the  corresponding  sections  of  a  distributor,  mounted  on  or  po>\ 
tively  geared  to  the  obturating  shaft  of  the  cinematograph,  ti 
brake  serving  to  check  the  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  tj 
talking  machine  on  that  of  the  cinematograph.  Dr.  Pietio  Pierii 
224,  Via  'Cavour,  Rome,  Italy. 

Holders  for  Plates  During  Backing. — No.  26,803,  1908  (Dece 
ber  10,  1908).  The  device  consists  of  a  frame  having  a  both  - 
piece  and  a  raised  rim  extending  completely  around  the  botto 
provided  at  each  corner  just  outside  the  inner  corner  of  the 
with  small  rectangular  raised  corner  pieces  which  receive  the  p 
to  be  backed.  To  facilitate  the  removal  and  handling  of  the  bac 
plate  there  is  first  placed  on  the  frame  a  carrier,  consisting  of  r  j' 
or  other  dark  paper,  having  projections  or  lugs  extending  be)  ! 
the  ends  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  held  by  the  raised,  corner  pi  > 
in  position  and  is  supported  on  the  frame  only  at  the  extreme  ed  r 
with  the  film  side  down.  When  in  position  the  adhesive  back? 
material  is  applied  rapidly  by  a  brush  to  the  back  of  the  pi  • 
After  removal  both  plate  and  carrier  are  placed  at  one  side  1 
required,  leaving  the  frame  ready  for  the  second  plate,  the  op  * 
tion  being  rapidly  repeated  until  all  the  plates  required  are  bad  - 
Albert  Thornley,  35,  Mountain  View,  Cockermouth. 

Daylight  Development. — No.  19,218,  1908  (September  12,  19)- 
The  invention  relates  to  developing  photographic  plates,  the  ot  t 
being  to  provide  an  apparatus,  wherein  the  plate,  container n 
the  usual  plate-holder,  in  inserted  into  a  suitable  sheath,  pr<r' 
ably  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  After  withdrawing  the  slie^ 
the  plate-holder  inserted  into  the  sheath,  the  plate  will  be  st 
disengaged  from  the  plate-holder,  preferably  by  the  action  a 
finger  arranged  inside  the  apparatus  and  adapted  to  be  acta  d 
from  outside.  The  plate,  disengaged  from  its  plate-holder,  6 
by  gravity  upon  two  grippers,  adapted  to  engage  and  hold^6 
edges  of  the  plate  and  to  impart  rectilinear  and  rotating  n  e 
ments  to  it  within  a  dark  chamber,  containing  the  usual  dev1 
ing  and  washing  liquids. 

The  grippers  are  preferably  carried  by  a  shaft,  adapted 
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moved  longitudinally  on  a  suitable  support  and  rotated  on  the  same 
from  outside.  The  dark  chamber  is  preferably  provided  with  an 
opening,  equipped  with  a  lens  and  shutter,  and  arranged  in  front 
of  a  window,  provided  in  the  opposite  wall  of  the  dark  chamber, 
so  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
plate.  The  plate  being  developed  and  washed  within  the  latter, 
the  grippers  are  moved  longitudinally  above  a  chute,  and  at  the 
jsame  time  release  the  plate  by  the  action  of  a  suitable  cam,  so 
that  the  plate  is  allowed  to  drop  vertically  into  a  suitable  rack, 
arranged  within  a  fixing  bath  contained  in  a  compartment  below 
the  dark  chamber.  The  fixing  bath  is  arranged  on  a  suitable 
carriage,  adapted  to  be  moved  and  adjusted  from  outside  the 
apparatus. 

The  latter  has  furthermore  an  independent  folding  dark  chamber, 
made  of  cloth  with  sleeves,  and  normally  contained  in  a  second 
compartment  below  the  first-mentioned  development  chamber. 
This  folding  chamber  is  used  for  inserting  fresh  sensitised  plates 
in  the  plate-holder  for  taking  further  photographs.  Xavier  de  le 
Croix,  88,  Avenue  de  la  Bretagne,  Canteleu,  near  Lille,  France. 

The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public 
nspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901. 
Irtificial  Lighting. — No.  19,838.  Means  for  artificially  lighting 
halls  or  other  places  in  which  cinematographic  or  magic-lantern 
pictures  are  exhibited,  or  photogra]3hic  operations  and  the  like  are 
carried  on.  Grenier. 

Printing. — No.  20,585.  Method  of  making  photographic  prints  and 
devices  for  same.  Barberis. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 

Illezzogravure. — No.  315,546.  Pictures,  prints,  and  engravings. 
Allen  and  Co.  (London),  Ltd.,  107,  Clifton  Street,  Finsbury, 
London,  E.C.,  photo-engravers  and  printers.  August  12,  1909. 

Iadium. — No.  315,725.  Photographic  paper.  Isidore  Bernard  David¬ 
son,  Marlborough  House,  Basterfield  Street,  Golden  Lane,  London, 
E.C.,  fine  art  publisher.  August  20,  1909. 

Jnisol. — No.  314,176.  Photographic  chemicals.  White  Band 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  Progress  Works,  Selsdon  Road, 
South  Croydon,  Surrey,  manufacturing  chemists.  June  22,  1909. 

Ied  Ball  Brand. — No.  315,441.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manu¬ 
factures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corro¬ 
sives,  but  not  including  white  lead  and  not  including  any  goods 
of  a  like  kind  to  white  lead.  'Stevenson  and  Howell,  Ltd.,  Standard 
Works,  95a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  manufacturing  chemists. 
August  9,  1909. 

-  »  - 

Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


A  Suggestion  for  Next  Year’s  R.P.S.  Exhibition. 

In  “Photography  and  Focus”  for  September  28  “  R.  C.  B.” 
uggests  an  improvement  which  might  be  made  in  the  technical 
ection  of  the  catalogue  of  future  R.P.S.  exhibitions.  He  says  : 
At  present  it  has  evidently  been  left  to  each  exhibitor  to  say 
luch  or  little  about  his  own  exhibit,  just  as  he  felt  inclined.  The 
esult  is  that  some  of  the  prints  which  hardly  need  it  are  described 
hnost  minutely,  and  others  have  nothing  more  than  mere  names, 
here  are  experts  in  the  society  who  would  no  doubt  be  very  willing 
5  remedy  this,  if  their  co-operation  were  secured. 

“  The  catalogue  could  then  contain  a  brief  sketch  of  the  points 
f  interest  in  the  zoological,  or  botanical,  or  spectroscopic  exhibits 
i  due  proportion,  pointing  out  why  each  print  is  exhibited  and 

|le  nature  of  the  evidence  which  it  yields.  It  would  not  increase 
le  bulk  of  the  catalogue  much,  if  it  did  at  all,  and  would  vastly 
1  hance  the  interest  of  these  sections. 

“We  do  not  suggest  that  the  secretary  should  do  it,  but  that  each 
ience  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  expert.  If  we  go  further  and 
•y  that  the  exhibits  which  none  of  the  experts  considered  were  of 


sufficient  interest  to  show  in  his  own  section  should  be  excluded  alto¬ 
gether,  we  should  get  rid  of  a  good  many  prints  which  at  present 
dilute  the  scientific  section  without  any  justification  whatever.” 

“  WorKin^-up”  Bromide  Enlargements  in  Oils, 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and 
Photographic  News  ”  for  September  28.  Mr.  M.  Lewin  gives  the 
following  hints:  “When  using  platino-matt  paper,  either  rough  or 
smooth,  oil-colour  diluted  with  turpentine  allows  of  any  degree  of 
‘working-up.’  Gelatine  is  not  soluble  in  turps,  and,  in  consequence, 
does  not  swell  when  a  wash  of  the  latter  is  applied  to  it,  .so  that  the 
colour  thus  diluted  may  be  brushed  with  the  greatest  possible  even¬ 
ness  over  any  part  of  the  print  we  wish  to  darken.  Not  only  this, 
but  (it  may  be  used  of  any  required  intensity  from  pure  black  to  the 
lightest  tinge  of  grey,  and  when  it  has  dried  not  the  slightest 
difference  of  surface  or  texture  will  be  found  between  those  parts 
that  have  been  treated  and  those  which  have  not.  For  spotting  and 
toning  down  small  areas  it  is  best-  to  use  the  brush  nearly  dry,  but 
for  larger  spaces  the  equivalent  of  ‘  sunning-down  ’  in  a  P.O.P. 
print — the  mixture  may  be  washed  on. 

“  It  should  be  understood  that  in  no  case  must  the  colour  be  used 
as  a  painter  in  ‘  oils  ’  would  use  it,  but  always  diluted  with  turps 
till  it  can  be  employed  as  water-colours  are.  If,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  brush  is  too  wet,  it  can  be  partly  dried  on  a  spare  piece 
of  paper  before  being  used.  The  right  condition  for  use  is  easily 
ascertained  by  experiment. 

“  Finally,  if  the  work  done  is  not  satisfactory,  the  whole  may  be 
washed  off,  without  danger  to  the  print,  by  means  of  pure  turpen¬ 
tine.  The  colour  sets  with  just  sufficient  tenacity  not  to  rub  off 
with  ordinary  usage,  but  not  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  softened 
in  tone  by  means  of  rubbing,  preferably  with  a  pad  of  cotton¬ 
wool  ;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  colour  in  any  particular 
place,  ordinary  indiarubber  will  do  so  effectively,  giving  us  thus 
the  means  of  ‘  picking-out  ’  a  high  light  if  Ave  Avant  to. 

“  Blue-black  and  lamp-black,  either  alone  or  mixed  Avith  one 
another,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  shades  for  an  untoned 
bromide,  according  to  the  developer  that  has  been  used,  Avhile  black 
mixed  with  Vandyke-brown  or  Venetian-red  Avill  match  sulphide  or 
copper  tones.” 

- »  ■■  — 

Peu)  Books. 

“  The  Photographer’s  Note-Book  on  Lenses.”  By  Conrad  Beck. 

London  :  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Limited. 

In  this  little  book  of  nearh'  100  pages  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  most  useful  account  of  those  properties  of  lenses  Avhich  are  of 
importance  in  practical  AA'ork.  It  is  not  a  dry-as-dust  treatise,  there 
is  scarcely  a  formula  to  be  found  from  first  to  last,  but  nevertheless 
— or  perhaps  Ave  should  say  by  reason  of  this  fact — the  photographer 
will  find  the  many  points  Avhich  puzzle  him  in  lens  matters  A-erv 
clearly  set  forth.  Mr.  Beck,  ay  ho  Avrites  in  a  Avay  av  h  i  •  h  is  delight¬ 
fully  lucid,  keeps  to  such  matters  as  aperture,  Avide  and  narrow 
angle,  covering  poAver,  distortion,  etc.,  and  shoAvs  what  these  mean, 
and  when  and  with  Avhat  purpose  one  may  at  times  be  sacrificed 
for  another.  We  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers  Chanter 
VI.,  on  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  a  hand-camera  in  which  the  very 
various  requirements  imposed  by  the  reflex,  hand,  or  hand-stan  1 
type  of  camera  are  very  clearly  gone  into.  The  book  also  contains 
a  useful  epitome  of  optical  rules  and  tables,  among  Avhi  h  are  those 
giA-ing  the  lengths  of  studios  for  full-length  figures,  with  various 
lenses. 

The  author  frankly  declares  his  interest  in  the  "I-  stig  r”  and 
other  lenses  of  his  firm.  Writing  (on  pa_e  49)  of  the  Isostigmar 
anastigmat,  he  adds:  “There  are  of  course  other  good  anastigmat 
lenses,  and  the  description  applies  more  or  !e>s  to  tin-  iptical 

instruments.  Naturally  the  writer  thinks  it  a  mis  buy  any¬ 

thing  but  the  Isostigmar.  but  quite  gi  ises  that  his  competitors 
may3  perhaps  not  share  his  opinion.”  But  quite  apart  from  all 
partiality  for  Beck  manufactures,  the  volume  contains  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  photographic  lens  expressed  in  lew  Avoids  that  our 
advice  is  emphatically  to  embrace  Messrs.  Beck's  offer  to  send  the 
“  Note-Book  ”  free  on  application. 
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Carbon  Enlargements. — M.  E.  Trutat  has  written  a  short  manual 
on  the  making  of  carbon  enlargements  under  the  title  “  Les  Agran- 
dissements  sur  Papiers  a  Couches  Pigmentaires.”  In  this  volume, 
which  is  intended  for  the  amateur  worker,  the  methods  of  preparing 
the  enlarged  paper  negative  for  the  orthodox  process  of  making- 
large  carbon  prints  are  described.  The  so-called  “  Carbograph  ”  is 
also  the  subject  of  several  pages  of  notes,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Ozobrome  process  of  preparing  a  carbon  enlargement  direct. 
The  little  book  is  published  by  M.  Charles  Mendel  at  60  cents. 

“  T.  Q.,”  No.  7. — The  “Telephoto  Quarterly,”  just  published, 
continues  to  pursue  the  admirable  course  of  making  itself  indis¬ 
pensable  to  photographers  desirous  of  help  in  telephoto  work,  or  of 
seeing  in  the  excellent  reproductions  what  a  telephoto  lens  can  do. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Captain.  Owen  Wheeler’s  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden,  of  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C., 
continue  to  receive  numerous  “  two-shillingses,”  each  the  price  of 
“T.Q.”  for  one  year.  We  read  in  the  current  number  of  facilities 
to  be  offered,  via  the  enterprising  Messrs.  Raines,  for  obtaining 
first-rate  photographic  enlargements  or  prints  of  telephoto  subjects. 
The  contents  also  includes  “  The  Telephoto  Lens  as  a  Help  to 
Getting  Pictures  of  Stone  Carvings,”  by  Miss  F.  J.  Erskine ;  “  Ortho- 
chromatic  Telephotography,”  by  E.  A.  Biermann  ;  “The  Editor's 
Holiday  ”  ;  and  reviews  of  new  apparatus  for  telephoto  work. 

“Travel  and  Exploration.” — The  October  number  of  “Travel 
and  Exploration  ”  (the  first  under  new  editorship)  covers  a  fairly 
wide  field,  ranging  from  the  Far  North  to  the  Far  East.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  narratives  of  two  of  the  greatest  explorers  of  the 
day  in  their  respective  fields — Dr.  M.  Aurel  btein  and  Knud  Rasmus¬ 
sen.  Dr.  Stein  describes  a  remarkable  journey  through  the  arid 
wastes  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  across  the  “  Sea  of  Sand  ”  (the  pic¬ 
turesque  native  sobriquet  for  the  Taklamakan  Desert).  Knud  Ras¬ 
mussen,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  Esquimos,  writes  a  bril¬ 
liant  little  impressionist  sketch  describing  a  long  journey  on  ski  with 
a  Lapp  caravan.  Readable  accounts  of  travel  and  experiences  in 
Palestine  and  Cyprus  are  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  and  Mr. 
Justice  Bertram.  The  latter  is  apparently  as  enamoured  of  the 
Island  of  Venus  Anadyomene  as  the  author  of  “  An  Enchanted 
Island.  Finally,  Mr.  Elliot  iStock  describes  a  dangerous  climb  of 
the  Great  Gable  “  chimney  ”  in  the  English  Alps  region— an  article 
which  will  appeal  to  mountaineers  in  general  and  rock-climbers  in 
particular. 


Deu)  Materials,  $c. 


Christmas  and  Calendar  Mounts.  Made  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Marion  s  16-page  list  of  the  great  variety  of  photographic 
mounts  bearing  Christmas  greetings  contains,  as  in  previous  years, 
a  very  full  specification  of  each  style  of  mount.  The  price  in  each 
instance  is  quoted  at  per  thousand,  per  hundred,  and  per  dozen,  and 
the  photographer  or  dealer  ordering  from  the  list  will  appreciate  such 
full  particulars  as  regards  colour,  inscription,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  mount  for  upright  or  landscape  photographs.  This  is  done 
throughout,  even  in  respect  to  midget  and  carte-de-visite  mounts, 
but  the  list  also  includes  quarter-plate,  postcard,  cabinet,  and  half¬ 
plate  mounts,  both  paste-on  and  slip-in,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
variety  of  mounts  for  circle  and  oval  prints,  also  paste-on  and  slip-in. 
\v  bile  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  many 
varieties  of  these  souvenir  mounts  we  may  perhaps  single  out  one 
or  two  which  impress  us  as  particularly  nice  in  design.  R.  14  is  a 
card  in  white  board  throughout  with  cover  in  wood-grain,  bearing  a 
heavily  embossed  circle  centre,  with  the  inscription  “Best  Wished.” 
Inside  is  a  double  folder  of  card,  with  very  neat  embossed  reeded 
border  for  the  print.  The  inner  and  cover  folder  are  tied  together 
with  a  tasselled  cord.  The  price  is  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  15s.  8d.  per 
hundred,  and  141s.  per  thousand,  the  mount  taking  a  print  3in.  x  l|in., 
upright  only.  Another  very  tasteful  card,  also  in  white,  with  a  gilt 
inscription  “  With  Best  Wishes  ”  on  the  cover  of  it  is  R.  11,  which 
also  takes  a  print  (upright  only)  3in.  x  l|in.,  and  is  sold  at  Is.  lOd. 
per  dozen  and  11s.  4d.  per  hundred.  In  R.  112  the  print  is  inserted 
in  a  slip-in  mount,  with  opening  3|in.  x  2gin.  The  cover  is  a  very 
fine  chequer  design,  with  deekelled  edge  and  gold  blocked,  with  the 
.inscription  “A  Happy  Christmas  and  a  Bright  New  Year.”  This 


folder  mount  is  sold  at  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  hundred,  and  108s.  per 
thousand. 

Messrs.  Marion  are  also  introducing  a  series  of  postcard  calendar 
mounts,  made  with  wood-veneer  surface,  in  two  colours,  and  allowing 
of  the  photograph  being  slipped  in  between  the  two.  The  price, 
complete  with  calendar  and  cord,  is  5s.  per  dozen,  or  30s.  per  hundred, 
and  the  calendars  are  obtainable  in  three  patterns — namely,  upright 
rectangle,  oval,  and  horizontal  rectangle.  They  are  also  sold  in  size 
for  carte-de-visite — both  square  and  oval — at  a  price  of  4s.  4d.  per 
dozen  and  26s.  4d.  per  hundred. 

We  should  also  refer  to  the  stickyback  adhesive  mottoes  for  attach¬ 
ing  to  any  photographic  mount  with  the  object  of  converting  it  into 
one  particularly  suitable  for  a  Christmas  greeting.  Messrs.  Marion 
issue  these  mottoes  in  various  styles  and  wordings,  one  very  neat 
design  being  R.  142,  a  centre  red  lettering  on  a  black  ground,  and 
bearing  the  words  “  Christmas  Wishes.” 


The  “  Holdinslide  ”  Mount.  Made  by  J.  Wright  and  Co.,  4,  Station 
Parade,  Kew  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

A  novel  type  of  slip-in  mount  is  just  introduced  under  this  name, 
its  chief  feature  being  that  the  print  can  be  very  easily  inserted  at 
either  end  of  the  opening  and  as  easily  removed ;  also  the  fact 
that  the  edges  of  the  opening  are  not  cut  in  making  the  mount,  but 
are  turned  over,  and  gives  a  pleasing  bevelled  surround  to  the  print 
without  a  disturbing  line  of  another  colour,  which  is  frequently  un¬ 
avoidable  in  making  a  cut-out  mount  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  Apart 
from  these  differences,  the  mounts  are  made  in  two  styles — the 
“  Singleton,”  for  holding  one  print  only,  and  the  “  Compactum,” 
providing  space  for  about  a  dozen  prints.  The  mounts  are  made  in  a 
number  of  standard  sizes  and  in  a  variety  of  tints,  the  retail  prices, 
for  example,  of  a  mount  of  outside  dimensions,  6£in.  x  4£in.,  to 
accommodate  quarter-plate  prints,  being  Is.  per  dozen  in  the  “Single¬ 
ton  ”  pattern  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  “  Compactum.”  The  mounts  are  made 
in  sizes  up  to  20in.  x  17in.,  taking  15in.  x  12in.  prints,  and  from  the 
samples  which  we  have  seen  will  certainly  please  those  who  esteem 
the  convenience  of  the  slip-in  pattern  of  mount,  but  desire  something 
more  tasteful  and  harmonious  in  appearance. 

“Academy”  Greeting  Calendars  and  Christmas  Mounts.  Sold  by 
Bartons’,  36,  Cornwall  Street,  Birmingham. 

The  most  unobtrusive  and  pleasing  colours  and  designs  of  this 
series  of  greeting  cards  will  appeal  to  those  who  aim  at  the  utmost 
simplicity,  not  only  in  the  get-up  of  the  greeting  which  they  may 
send  to  their  friends,  but  also  in  the  wording  on  it.  The  folders  ir 
which  the  mounts  proper  are  enclosed  bear  the  wrords  “  To  Greet 
You,”  surrounded  by  a  design  of  holly  and  ribbon.  The  colours  arf 
mostly  delicate  grey,  cool  brown,  greens,  and  creams,  all  of  linen 
surface  mounting  paper.  In  some  cases  the  print  is  mounted  on  t 
the  centre-piece  of  the  triple  folder,  but  in  most  a  loose  mount  < 
calendar  mount  is  provided.  The  calendars  are  corded  for  hangin 
and  bear  a  set  of  monthly  tear-offs.  We  have  seen  nothing  mo 
artistically  produced  for  the  forthcoming  Christmas  season  th 
these  mounts  of  Messrs.  Bartons’,  which  are  made  for  C.D.V.  a1 
cabinet,  as  well  as  for  midget  prints  of  oval  or  circle  shape,  and  ai 
issued  at  prices  which  range  from  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  hundre 
to  5s.  6d.  and  32s.  6d.  respectively.  On  receipt  of  a  postal  order  f 
Is.  the  firm  sends  a  very  nice  selection  of  the  mounts,  and  allow  f< 
the  cost  of  this  sample  packet  on  receipt  of  an  order  to  the  vab 
of  10s.  and  upwards.  Customers  who  so  wish  it  may  have  their  ov 
defsigns  placed  on  the  mounts,  or  can  obtain  mounts  of  colour  ai 
texture  other  than  those  listed. 

Gevaert  P.O.P.  Made  by  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farringd 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Of  the  various  descriptions  of  printing  paper  which  Messij 
Gevaert  are  introducing  upon  the  English  market  the  first  to  rea 
us  for  mention  is  the  gelatine  printing-out  paper  or  Gevaert  P.0, 
the  very  decorative  violet  and  grey  label  of  which  should  ere  n< 
have  attracted  the  eye  in  dealers’  windows.  P.O.P.  as  a  pho 
graphic  product  cannot  be  expected  to  inspire  comments  as  to 
novelty  or  necessity  :  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to  the  mak 
and  to  our  readers  when  we  report  our  experience  in  makbrw  ti 
of  the  new  brand  of  this  familiar  type  of  printing  paper.  Let  it 
said  therefore  that  the  Gevaert  P.O.P.  is  one  which  we  found  ^ 
give  exceedingly  bright  prints.  It  is  evidently  manufactured  * 
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regard  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  negatives  which  nowa¬ 
days  fall  to  be  printed  in  P.O.P.  do  not  by  any  means  err  in  the 
direction  of  excess  of  pluck  or  brilliancy ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  many  of  them  deplorably  deficient  in  this  characteristic  of 
a  good  negative,  and  therefore  the  maker  of  a  printing  paper 
must  do  what  he  can  to  remedy  matters.  This,  we  find,  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Gevaert  paper  by  providing  an  emulsion  which 
gives  a  very  good  print  from  a  negative  which  is  none  too  plucky, 
but  at  the  same  time  does  not  produce  prints  of  excessive  contrast 
from  a  really  vigorous  negative. 

In  speed  of  printing  the  paper  is  excellent.  In  the  sulphocyanide- 
gold  bath  it  tones  quickly  to  a  very  rich  purplish  tone — quite  the 
P.O.P.  tone — whilst  it  gives  a  very  good  slightly  warmer  tone  in 
the  combined  bath. 

For  really  warm  tones  the  following  bath  is  recommended  by  the 
makers,  and  gives  in  our  experience  a  very  effective  carmine  tone. 

Printing  is  done  only  slightly  deeper  than  the  finished  print  is 
required  to  be.  The  prints  are  given  three  five-minute  soaks  in. 
water  and  toned  in  — 


Ammonium  sulphocyanide  .  45  grs. 

Potass,  iodide  .  10  grs. 

Gold  -chloride  solution 

(15  grs.  in  2  ozs.)  2-^-  drms. 
Water  .  20  ozs. 


5  gms. 
1  gm. 

15  c.c. 
1,000  c.c. 


In  this  bath  toning  must  be  continued  until  the  deepest  shadows, 
on  holding  the  prints  up  to  the  light  and  looking  through  them,  show 
the  carmine  tone ;  this  will  take  about  half  an  hour.  Until  the 
toning  has  begun  the  prints  should  be  kept  constantly  on  the  move, 
but  they  can  then  be  left  to  themselves,  except  for  the  movement 
they  get  as  each  is  picked  out  for  examination  at  intervals.  The 
toning  bath  should  be  used  only  once,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  prints  gain  a  little  in  drying. 

The  paper  is  issued  in  three  surfaces^ — glossy,  matt,  and  semi¬ 
glossy  or  “carbon”  surface.  The  glossy  is  made  in  mauve,  white, 
and  pink ;  the  matt  and  semi-glossy  in  white  -only.  All  three 
varieties  are  obtainable  in  thick  and  thin  qualities,  the  former 
serving  very  conveniently  for  photographs  which  are  printed  with  a 
border  and  are  not  to  be  mounted.  While  the  surface  of  the  glossy 
brand  calls  for  no  special  remark,  we  would  say  in  regard  to  the  two 
other  varieties  that  they  are  nicely  adjusted  to  a  matt  and  half -matt 
of  a  kind  very  acceptable  for  portrait  work.  In  this  as  in  other 
respects,  the  Gevaert  P.O.P.  shows  itself  to  be  a  material  of  the 
highest  degree  of  manufacture. 


“Challenge”  Christmas  Postcards. — The  Christmas  greeting 
postcards,  issued  by  the  Challenge  Photographic  Works,  Maccles¬ 
field,  are  supplied  with  the  P.O.P.,  self-toning,  gaslight,  and  bromide 
emulsions  of  this  firm,  the  designs  being  appropriate  emblematical 
drawings  expressing  seasonable  greetings.  The  Challenge  Works  offer 
to  provide  imprint  of  name  free  in  the  case  of  orders  of  sufficient 
quantity. 


Criterion  Christmas  Postcards. — Postcards  bearing  the  well- 
known  emulsions  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  Stech- 
ford,  near  Birmingham,  are  being  issued  as  usual  this  year  with 
designs  suitable  for  the  Christmas  season,  occupying  one-half  of  the 
front  side.  The  drawings  are  a  new  series,  specially  drawn  for  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  'Company,  and  are  certainly  among  the 
most  tasteful  and  pleasing  embellishments  of  the  Christmas  postcard 
which  we  have  seen.  The  cards  are  sold  at  the  usual  prices,  either 
P.O.P.,  bromide,  or  gaslight. 


“  Dilos  ”  Frames. — Under  this  name  Messrs.  J.  Epstein  and  Co., 
Rupert  Street,  Bristol,  have  placed  on  the  market  a  series  of  frames 
to  take  pictures  measuring  20in.  by  16in.,  and  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  professional  photographer,  and  which, 
from  our  own  inspection  of  them,  we  should  pronounce  to  be  very 
good  value  for  money.  The  frames  are  of  handsome  appearance,  made 
of  oak,  and  are  obtainable  in  various  patterns,  either  plain  or  orna¬ 
mented,  the  mouldings  ranging  in  width  from  2in.  to  5in.,  at  prices 
from  15s.  6d.  to  48s.  per  dozen.  Messrs.  Epstein  are  also  offering 
a  special  line  of  these  frames  2in.  wide  in  a  special  design  for  the 
exceedingly  low  price  of  12s.  6d.  per  dozen.  All  frames  are  com¬ 
plete  with  glass  and  backboard.  Messrs.  Epstein  offer  to  send  their 
(illustrated  price  list  of  these  and  the  numerous  other  lines  for  which 
the  firm  is  noted,  post  free  on  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps. 


Peu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Ensign  C  Isochromatic  Screen.  Sold  by  Houghtons  Ltd., 
88-89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  -series  of  Ensign  isochromatic  screens  is  now  supplemented  by 
a  “  C  ”  screen,  made  in  two  grades,  one  requiring  four  times  and  one 
eight  times  the  exposure  necessary  without  a  screen.  The  screens 
are  made  of  specially  worked  glasses,  between  which  is  cemented 
stained  gelatine,  the  whole  being  mounted  in  a  neat  brass  cell  fitted 
with  spring  to  clip  the  lens.  The  leather  case  in  which  the  screens 
are  sent  out  is  made  to  fit  so  closely  that  it  will  serve  as  a  lens-cap 
when  the  screen  is  in  use.  We  find  that  these  C  screens  are  designed 
to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  filter  screen  according  to 


the  most  modern  theories — that  is  to  say,  they  cut  down  the  violet 
and  blue-violet  rays  without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the 
spectrum.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  the  absorption  of  the  screen 
stops  in  the  blue-green,  and  that  the  green,  yellow,  and  blue  pass 
unaffected  ;  as  a  result  good  correction  can  be  obtained  without  an 
inconvenient  prolongation  of  exposure.  The  screens  are  made  in 
three  sizes,  to  fit  lens  hoods  from  lin.  to  2^in.  diameter,  and  the 
respective  prices  -are  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  The  good  quality  of  the 
screens  and  their  low  price  should  render  this  series  very  popular. 


The  4a  “Speed  ”  (Focal-Plane)  Kodak.  Made  by  Kodak,  Limited, 
57  to  61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Despite  the  great  variety  of  Kodak  cameras,  which  owe  theii 
ingenuity  and  workmanlike  qualities  to  the  mechanicians  of  the 
Rochester  factories,  there  has  not  been  placed  upon  the  market 
hitherto  a  Kodak  provided  with  a  focal-plane  shutter— that  is  to  say , 
if  we  except  the  “  Premo  ”  and  “  Graflex  ”  reflex  cameras,  which, 
though  Eastman  productions,  are  not  properly  Kodaks.  This  is  no 


Fig.  1. 


doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  all  their  cameras  the  Kodak 
Co  have  set  before  themselves  the  ideal  of  great  simplicity  and 
portability,  a  conjunction  of  properties  which  certainly  militates 
a°ain«t  the  adoption  of  a  focal-plane  shutter.  However,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Kodak  as  an  instrument  for  the  most  serious  type  o: 
photoo-rapher  has  doubtless  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
an  instrument  of  the  focal-plane  type,  the  first  pattern  of  which 
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has  now  been  placed  on  the  market  as  the  No.  4a  “Speed  ”  Kodak. 
The  instrument  produces  a  picture  65m.  by  4gin. — that  is  to  say, 
it  takes  the  4^in.  Kodak  daylight-loading  spool  of  six  or  four 
exposures.  To  sum  up  in  a  word  the  result  which  has  been  achieved 
as  regards  portability,  it  may  be  said  that  the  total  outside  bulk  of 
the  camera  encloses  both  the  roll-holder  and  the  focal-plane  shutter, 
but  is  very  little  bigger  than  would  be  either  of  these  articles  separate. 
Folded  for  carrying  the  camera  measures  under  12  by  7  by  3^0. 
Extended  it  allows  of  the  lens  panel  being  placed  about  ll^in.  from 
the  sensitive  film.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  success  has  attended 
the  endeavour  of  the  makers  to  provide  a  camera  suitable  for  the 
most  rapid  exposures  within  comparatively  small  bulk. 

As  regards  the  shutter  itself  it  is  naturally  of  the  self-capping 
type — any  other  would  be  useless  for  a  film  camera — with  a  single 
slit,  the  width  of  which  is  very  readily  altered.  An  adjustable  scale 
is  provided  with  a  pointer  on  the  side  of  the  camera.  The  pointer 
has  only  to  be  moved  from  one  graduation  into  the  next — it  snaps 
at  each  point — to  give  a  series  of  slit  widths  of  i,  i,  1,  If,  and  3in., 
in  addition  to  a  much  longer  aperture  the  full  height  of  the  picture, 
or  6fin.,  which  is  available  only  for  time  exposures.  While  the 
alteration  in  the  width  of  slit  is  best  made  before  the  shutter  is  set, 
the  other  factor  in  obtaining  the  full  range  of  speeds,  i.e.,  the 
spring  tension  of  the  shutter,  may  be  altered  whilst  the  instrument  is 
held  ready  for  exposure  with  the  shutter  set.  A  complete  turn  of 
the  winding-key  in  the  second  illustration  increases  the  tension  one 
number,  whilst  two  pressures  on  the  lower  lever  relax  the  tension  to 

the  same  amount.  The  latter  movement 
is  an  especially  neat  and  convenient 
method  of  releasing  the  tension,  far 
superior  to  that  in  the  generality  of 
shutters  where  one  has  to  press  the 
release  with  one  finger  and  let  down 
the  tension-key  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  other  hand.  The  clutch 
release  in  the  “  Speed  ”  Kodak  allows 
of  all  this  being  conveniently  done  with 
one  finger.  The  milled  key  provides 
a  rapid  wind  of  the  shutter,  whilst 
release  is  made  by  raising  the  plate 
fitted  with  a  small  milled  knob, 
which  is  provided  with  a  spring  so  that 
it  must  be  intentionally  raised  to  release 
the  shutter.  The  adjustment  for  both 
time  and  instantaneous  exposures  are 
thus  most  conveniently  made,  whilst  the 
conjunction  of  spring  tension  and  slit 
width  allows  of  a  series  being  given 
from  1-5  to  1-1,000  sec.,  whilst  with  one 
single  slit  width — say,  lfin. — a  series 
of  exposures  from  1-10  to  1-70  may  be 
given  by  altering  only  the  tension.  One 
Fig.  2.  point  which  we  think  is  worthy  of 

special  mention  is  the  closeness  with 
which  the  blind  of  the  shutter  works  to  the  plate  or  film.  The 
distance  in  the  case  of  the  roll-film  must  be  less  than  gin.,  a  point 
which  deserves  to  be  emphasised  since  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
efficiency  of  focal-plane  shutters  depreciated  owing  to  their  being 
mounted  at  some  quite  considerable  distance  from  the  true  focal- 
plane. 

In  the  way  of  other  movements  the  camera  is  very  well  provided. 
It  is  fitted  with  direct-vision  finder  for  pictures  landscape  way, 
the  sighting  point  and  lens  of  the  finder  both  folding  back  by  one 
movement  fiat  with  its  metal  carrier.  The  lens  front  also  carries 
a  reversible  brilliant  finder,  and  is  itself  provided  with  screw  rise- 
of-front  movement.  The  front  of  the  camera  is  brought  forward 
and  fixed  in  any  point  by  the  clamps  seen  in  the  first  illustration,  a 
fine  focussing  movement  then  serving  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
pointer  on  the  scale.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  light- 
tight  air-vent  provided  in  the  front  of  the  bellows,  by  means  of 
which  drawing  in  of  the  blind  of  the  shutter  or  of  the  bellows  is 
entirely  obviated.  Externally  free  from  projections,  except  the  one 
or  two  very  solidly  made  keys  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  camera  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  tourist,  whilst  its  workmanship  throughout 
is  of  a  high  mechanical  quality  worthy  of  the  Kodak  reputation. 
’The  price  of  the  No.  4a  “Speed,”  without  lens,  is  £10  10s.  To  it 


can  be  fitted  any  one  of  a  number  of  high-class  anastigmats  of  focus 
about  200  mm.  (about  8in.).  These  include  the  Zeiss  “  Tessar,” 
the  Beck  “  Isostigmar,”  the  Goerz  Series  III.  and  Goer/.  “  Celor," 
f/ 4.8.  The  camera  can  also  be  fitted  with  a  plate  adapter,  focussing 
screen,  and  one  double  plate-holder  at  a  cost  of  £1  10s. 


The  “  Busch  ”  Reflex  Camera.  Made  by  the  Emil  Busch  Optical 
Company,  35,  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

To  the  large  series  of  hand  cameras  included  among  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Emil  Busch  Optical  Company  must  now  be  added  an 
instrument  of  the  reflex  type,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  closely  examining  during  the  past  few  days.  In  its  general  con¬ 
struction  the  “  Busch  ”  reflex  resembles  the  type  of  instrument 
which  has  been  evolved  during  the  last  year  or  two — namely,  one  to 
which  most  of  the  cameras  on  the  market  more  or  less  closely  con¬ 
form.  It  has,  however,  one  or  two  special  features.  In  the  first  place, 
the  panel  carrying  the  lens  is  of  unusual  size — namely,  3£  inches 
square— and  therefore  able  to  carry  lenses  of  the  largest  aperture,  or 
even  a  lens  of  the  portrait  type.  The  panel  is  made  so  that  it  may 
be  reversed  in  its  setting,  and  the  front  of  the  camera  has  consider¬ 
able  rise  and  fall  movement,  a  total  range  of  over  an  inch  in  the 
3?  by  2^  size,  which  is  distributed  partly  as  rise  and  partly  as  fall. 
It  is  evident  that  the  carrying  of  a  large  lens  is  particularly  kept 
in  view  by  the  makers,  since  the  extension  struts  of  the  camera  are 
four  in  number,  very  rigidly  made,  and  hold  the  lens  front  very 
firmly.  The  focussing  pinion  is  placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
camera,  whilst  on  the  right  a  clamping  head  is  provided,  so  that,  if 
necessary,  the  camera  may  be  fixed  at  a  focus  for  any  given  distance. 


The  hood  is  built  square,  and  gives  a  perfectly  unobstructed  view  0 
the  corners  of  the  plate.  The  frame  to  which  it  is  fixed  is  hinged  or 
the  front  side,  and  is  instantly  turned  back,  giving  access  to  the 
ground  glass,  which  latter  can  also  be  turned  up  to  allow  of  the1 
mirror  being  dusted.  The  mirror  itself  is  depressed  by  pressure  on 
the  lever  seen  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  camera  in  the' 
drawing,  but  is  protected  by  a  guard  (not  shown  in  the  illustration), 
serving  to  prevent  accidental  release.  The  shutter  release  is  actuated 
by  a  similar  lever  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  camera,  the  release  oi 
the  mirror  and  shutter  being  extremely  free  from  vibration.  The  focal . 
plane  shutter  has  separate  adjustments  for  width  of  slit  and  spring 
tension,  the  latter  being  made  whilst  the  shutter  remains  set,  ancj 
providing  for  a  considerable  range  of  movements.  The  width  of  tb 
slit,  which  must  be  altered  whilst  the  blind  is  in  view,  is  very  rapidh 
done,  simply  by  winding  the  slit  to  the  top  of  the  plate,  depressing 
a  small  knob  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  camera,  and  then  turnip 
a  milled  head  on  the  right  to  either  open  or  contract  the  blind  apei 
ture.  A  novel  feature  in  connection  with  the  shutter  is  a  brak 
serving  for  slowing  down  the  speed  and  thus  allowing  souk 
what  longer  time  than  the  minimum  which  would  otherwise  ' 
attainable.  When  we  have  finally  said  that  the  camera  is  provide 
with  a  rotating  back  clamped  in  either  position  it  will  be  seen  t  < 
it  possesses  practically  all  the  attributes  of  a  high-class  reflex  instr' 
ment.  In  workmanship  it  is  altogether  excellent,  being  finite 
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throughout  in.  black  ebonised  wood,  covered  in  black  leather,  and 
having  all  the  metal  parts  also  of  black  finish.  The  camera  is  made 
in  three  sizes  only — namely,  3^  by  2^,  4g;  by  3£,  and  5^  by  3^  (post¬ 
card).  In  the  quarter -plate  size  the  price,  complete  with  three  plate- 
holders  and  Busch  “  Aplanat,”  fj 6.5,  is  £13  10s.;  or  with  Busch 
“  Omnar,”  /y4.5,  £17  8s.  In  the  3^  by  2^  size  these  prices  are  £12 
and  £15,  whilst  in  postcard  the  price,  with  fj 4.5  “  Omnar,”  is  £21  10s. 
The  cameras  allow  of  extensions  of  8,  10§,  and  12|  inches,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  three  sizes,  and  therefore,  while  allowing  of  quite  a 
narrow  angle  of  picture,  such  as  that  given  by  the  single  combination 
of  the  lens,  are  eminently  suited  for  use  with  the  well-known  “  Bis 
Telar  ”  telephoto  lens.  The  instruments  are  also  applicable  for  use 
with  the  “  Premo  ”  film-packs. 

- «. - 

CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

The  Houghton  Professional  List. — A  new  list,  solely  for  the 
professional  photographer,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Hough¬ 
tons  Limited,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  at  which 
establishment,  as  our  readers  know,  the  requirements  of  professional 
photographers  have  for  a  year  or  two  past  been  the  special  care  of 
an  actively  conducted  department.  The  new  list  contains  only  the 
items  of  service  in  professional  and  commercial  photography :  the 
many  oddments  apparently  found  of  service  to  the  amateur  worker 
find  no  place  in  this  well-arranged  book.  Cameras,  tripods,  and 
lenses  occupy  the  first  portion  of  the  volume,  after  which  we  come 
to  an  admirable  large  series  of  reproductions  of  backgrounds  and 
studio  accessories.  The  photographer  at  a  distance  will  appreciate 
these  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  his  proposed  purchases. 
Mounts  and  mounting  boards  are  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment, 
and  Messrs.  Houghtons  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible — short  of 
actual  inspection — in  .conveying  an  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
design  of  their  wares.  There  are  many  other  apparatus  and 
materials  for  the  professional  photographer  here  listed,  and  the 
pages  describing  dry-mounting  accessories,  trimmers,  frames,  en¬ 
largers  and  artificial  light  for  the  studio  show  that  Messrs.  Hough¬ 
tons  in  their  professional  department  are  thoroughly  abreast  of 
current  requirements.  The  list,  we  would  add,  is  sent  free  to  bona- 
fide  readers  of  the  “  B'.J.”  on  application. 

Wratten  Light-Filters. — Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  have 
just  issued  a  new  list  of  the  photographic  light-filters  manufactured 
by  them,  to  the  number  of  no  less  than  seventy  different  varieties. 
That  the  mere  preparation  of  these  filters  for  the  market  within  the 
past  year  or  two  has  by  no  means  sapped  the  renewed  vitality  of  the 
Wratten  fii’m  is  evident  from  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  to 
provide  the  photographer  with  full  information  as  to  the  filters. 
Spectro-photographs  are  given  of  the  absorption,  and  data  are 
appended  as  to  the  stability  of  each  filter  towards  light  or  heat. 
Thus  by  “  Quite  Stable  ”  Messrs.  Wratten  mean  that  the  filter  will 
show  no  change  if  exposed  to  daylight  and  sunlight  for  twelve 
months,  whilst  the  other  designations,  “  Stable,”  “  Moderately 
Stable,”  and  “Somewhat  Unstable,”  gave  an  indication  of  the  time 
which  may  be  expected  to  elapse  before  any  alteration  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  a  filter  when  thus  constantly  exposed.  These  data  must 
not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  the  life  of  a  filter-  which  is  kept,  as.  it 
should  be,  protected  from  light  and  heat.  The  list,  which  runs  to  over 
thirty-six  pages,  most  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the  spectrum  dia¬ 
grams,  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Wratten  on  receipt  of  6d. 

Enlarging  Without  Condensers. — The  very  convenient  reflector 
illuminating  chambers  sold  by  Messrs.  J.  Lancaster  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
under  the  name  of  “  Ellipsoid,”  are  the  subject  of  a  new  four-page 
circular  just  published.  For  converting  an  ordinary  camera  into  an 
enlarger,  and  for  amateur  enlarging  and  reducing  work,  one  or  other 
of  the  four  models  of  the  “  Ellipsoid  ”  supply  a  most  inexpensne 
outfit.  The  list  is  sent  free  on  application  to  Camera  Buildings, 
Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 

Opaque-Projection  Lanterns. — The  current  issue  of  the  “  Prism, 
issued  by  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  contains  an  account  of 
the  new  types  of  projection  lantern  just  introduced  by  the  com¬ 
pany  under  the  name  “  Balopticon.  ”  The  “  Prism  is  sent  free 
on  application  to  19,  Thavies  Inn,  London,  E.C. 

Sulphide  Toning  of  P.O.P. — Messrs.  Edmund  and  Co.,  Ezra 
Street,  London,  E.,  have  just  issued  a  leaflet  of  instructions  for  the 


use  of  the  (patented)  thiomolybdate  prepared  by  them  for  the  toning 
of  P.O.P.  The  circular  gives  very  explicit  directions  for  this  inex¬ 
pensive  and  reliable  toning  process,  and  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Mawson  Lantern  Plates. — -An  eight-page  booklet,  “  How  to  Make 
Lantern  Slides  Easily  and  Successfully,”  reaches  us  from  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  gives  in 
the  fewest  words  the  essential  points  in  the  making  of  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies,  together  with  the  formulae  for  the  development  and  toning 
of  the  “  Mawson  ”  lantern  plate,  the  good  qualities  of  which  we  have 
had  cause  to  appreciate  during  many  years’  regular  use  of  them. 

The  “Primus”  Lantern  Pocket-Book. — The  1909-10  issue  of 
this  useful  pocket-book  and  diary  for  the  use  of  lanternists  has  just 
been  issued  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  E.C.  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Butcher, 
F.C.S.,  it  contains  a  variety  of  useful  tables,  electrical  data,  direc¬ 
tory  of  dealers,  etc.  It  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Spiders  and  their  Habits.— A  set  of  270  lantern  slides  from  the 
negatives  of  Mr.  R.  Hancock,  illustrating  the  characteristic  forms 
and  habits  of  spiders,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Sanders  and 
Co.,  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.  A  list  of  the  subjects  has 
just  been  published. 


Meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  October  1. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration 
Saturday,  October  2. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Langbank. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Eltham. 

Sunday,  October  3. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Cookham. 

Monday,  October  4. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Print  Competitions. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “  Thunderstorms  and  a  Camera.”  Howden 
Wilkie,  F.R.P.S. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Committee  Meeting. 

‘Tuesday,  October  5. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “Our  Hobby  and  Critique  of 
Prints  by  well-known  Men.”  It.  Marshall. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Lantern  Slides. 

Burnley  Co-operative  Camera  Club.  “Autotype  Carbon."  Demonstration. 

Wednesday,  October  6. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  Outing  to  Littlehampton  and  Ford. 

Ipswich  Scientific  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  October  7. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Indoor  Meeting. 

Walkley  Camera  and  Optical  Lantern  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demon¬ 
stration. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  “  An  Hour  with  the  Birds.”  W.  Bickerton,  F.Z.S. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  Control.”  T.  Lee  Syms,  F.R.P.S  . 


Nottingham  Camera  Society. — Mr.  T.  Wright  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Camera  Club,  which  was  held 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  last  week.  The 
annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  which  showed  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £6  12s.  5d.,  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  — President,  Mr.  T.  Wright ;  vice- 
presidents,  Meters.  A.  Black,  W.  S.  Ellis,  W.  H.  Kirkland,  W. 
Mosley,  H.  Roberts,  Arthur  Marshall,  and  the  Revs.  G.  H.  Heynes 
and  G.  Meek ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard ;  hon.  assistant 
secretary,  Mr.  S.  D.  Middleton ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Roberts ; 
hon.  auditors,  Mr.  W.  Mosley ;  curator  of  survey,  Mr.  J.  T.  Radford  : 
delegates  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Messrs.  A.  Marshall 
and  T.  Wright;  delegates  to  Midland  Photographic  Federation, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Kirkland,  T.  Wright,  and  E.  A.  Pollard. 


A  Hospital  for  Negatives. — The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co., 
Maidenhead,  announces  a  development  of  its  activities  in  the  way 
of  actual  work  on  negatives,  prints,  etc.,  which  are  defective.  The 
fact  that  the  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Ethelbert 
Henry  is  ample  guarantee  that  the  staff  of  the  “  Hospital  ”  will 
make  good  their  offer  to  do  what  is  possible  in  cases  of  spoilt 
negatives  or  prints.  A  circular  just  issued  by  the  Vanguard  Co. 
gives  the  conditions  under  which  these  facilities  may  be  obtained. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


Rotherham  Photographer’s  Failure. — -Last  week  Mr.  Registrar 
Binney  made  a  receiving  order  and  an  order  of  adjudication  on  the 
debtor’s  own  petition  against  John  Scott,  residing  and  carrying  on 
business  at  50,  Hollowgate,  Rotherham,  as  “  E.  Holt,”  photographer 
and  postcard  publisher.  Mr.  H.  Fretwell,  of  College  (Square,  Rother¬ 
ham,  is  the  solicitor  in  the  matter. 

Dissolution  op  Partnership.— The  partnership  between  Frank 
Wilkins  and  Samuel  George  Holyoake,  carrying  on  business  as  photo¬ 
graphers  at  2,  Sydenham  Road,  Sydenham,  under  the  style  of 
“  Wilkins  and  Holyoake,”  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
Mr.  Holyoake  will  receive  and  pay  all  debts  due  to  or  owing  by  the 
late  firm. 

Legal  Notices. — Mr.  Josef  Valter  (described  in  the  receiving 
order  as  John  Walter),  photographic  art  gallery  proprietor,  41, 
Southampton  Row;  W.C.,  is  to  apply  on  October  19  for  his  discharge 
in  bankruptcy. 

NEW  COMPANIES 

Engineer’s  Sensitising  'Company,  Ltd. — 'Capital,  £2,500,  in  £1 
shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  sensi¬ 
tised  papers,  linen,  and  other  materials  used  for  the  duplication 
of  plans  by  photographic  and  other  means,  etc.,  and  to  acquire  the 
business  carried  on  at  1  and  2,  Castle  Lane,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W., 
by  Norton  and  Gregory,  Ltd.  Private  company.  The  first  directors 
(to  number  not  more  than  six)  are  :  H.  N.  Hickman,  G.  G.  Hickman, 
E.  H.  Hickman,  and  H.  G.  Carpmael.  Registered  office,  1  and  2, 
Castle  Lane,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

U.iS.A.  'Studios,  Ltd. — 'Capital,  £100,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To 
carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  colour  process  and  half-tone 
engravers,  printers,  etc.  Private  company.  Table  A  mainly  applies. 
Registered  office,  24,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 


Dews  ana  Dotes. 


Eastman  Demonstrations  at  Winnipeg,  Canada. — The  Eastman 
School  met  in  Winnipeg  on  'September  8  for  a  three  days’  demon¬ 
stration.  This  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Duffin  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
stock  dealers,  Winnipeg.  The  demonstrations  for  the. first  day,  ably 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  iSeott,  Waide,  Hazlett,  and  Campbell,  were  on 
lighting  and  posing  with  the  Aristo  lamp,  tank  development,  Nepera, 
carbon  sepia,  and  Ozobrome,  followed  at  8  p.m.  by  an  organisation 
meeting  of  North-West  photographers,  a  note  of  which  is  appended. 
The  second  day  tank  development  was  explained,  demonstrations 
given  on  Seed  plates,  Aristo  papers,  Angelo  platinum,  fancy  border 
tinting,  and  Nepera  and  bromide  enlarging.  The  final  day  was  spent 
in  proofing  negatives  made  at  the  school,  obtaining  sepia  tones  by 
re-development,  printing-room  dodges,  devices,  and  ideas.  After 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  three  days  a  little  recreation  was  provided 
by  a  tally-ho  ride  to  the  Winnipeg  City  Park,  winding  up  in  the 
evening  by  a  banquet.  Messrs.  Duffin  and  'Co.  and  the  Manitoba 
Photographers’  Association  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  move 
in  getting  the  school  to  Winnipeg. 

Organisation  Meeting  of  Photographers  of  Western  Canada. — 
This  meeting  was  held  on  'September  8,  in  the  Steele  Studio,  and 
was  attended  by  the  most  prominent  photographers  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  all  of  whom  upheld  the  advantages  of  such  an  Association 
id  a  very  enthusiastic  manner.  The  officers  elected  were  :  President, 
W.  W.  Robson,  Winnipeg;  vice-presidents,  J.  B.  Banks,  Kenora ; 
E.  Burke,  Edmonton  ;  S.  E.  Prest,  Morden ;  F.  Ramsdale,  Moosomin. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  L.  Lee,  Winnipeg.  Executive 'Committee : 
A.  E.  Gentzel,  Winnipeg;  R.  T.  McFadden,  Winnipeg;  G.  W. 
Sparling,  Portage  la  Prairie ;  P.  W.  Rowe,  Yorkton,  Sask.  ;  F. 
Gowan,  Brandon.  Auditors  :  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Deloraine ;  and  W.  K. 
Ranton,  Treherne.  There  were  about  fifty  present,  and  practically 
everyone  joined  the  association.  A  convention  will  be  held  next 
year,  in  which  there  will  be  an  art  exhibit,  consisting  of  high-class 
photography.  This  Association  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of 
bringing  photography  to  a  higher  standard. 


Send-off  to  a  Rotary  Employee. — Mr.  W.  H.  Armour,  who  has 
from  the  beginning  been  on  the  letterpress  staff  at  the  Rotary 
Works,  for  some  years  as  head  of  the  department,  closed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  it  on  Saturday,  September  4,  having  secured  an 
appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum 
Press,  Madras,  India.  As  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  a  memento 
of  his  association  with  them,  the  staff  subscribed  for  and  presented 
him  with  a  solid  silver  inkstand  and  a  pipe  in  case.  The  lid  of 
the  inkstand  was  inscribed  with  Mr.  Armour’s  initials,  “  W.  H.  A.,’’ 
and  the  stand  itself  was  inscribed,  “  From  the  employees  of  the 

R. P.C.  Letterpress  Department,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex.  Sep¬ 
tember,  1909.” 

Thornton-Pickard  Competition. — The  annual  competition,  in  I 
which  prizes  to  the  value  of  £100  are  offered  for  photographs  taken  j 
with  the  various  makes  of  Thornton-Pickard  cameras  and  shutters, 
closes  on  October  1,  and  intending  competitors  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  entry  forms  should  apply  without  further  delay  for  these  i 
and  full  particulars  to  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

Ceasses  in  Photography. — Evening  classes  for  photographic 
instruction  are  being  held  during  the  winter  by  Mr.  E.  Senior  at  the 
Woolwich  Polytechnic,  on  Wednesdays  at  7,  commencing  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  and  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  l 
at  7.30,  commencing  September  27.  At  the  latter  institute  there  are 
separate  classes  for  elementary  and  advanced  workers,  with  reduced 
fees  to  students  in  the  trade  ;  there  is  also  a  special  class  for  enlarging. 
Full  particulars  as  to  classes,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  applica-  ' 
tion  at  the  respective  institutions. 

Window  Dressing. — A  London  optician  (writes  “  Advertising  ”) 
has  hit  upon  a  good  idea  to  draw  attention  to  a  special  line  of  j 
cameras.  The  camera  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  window,  and  ! 
coloured  tapes  are  stretched  from  each  important  part  of  the  camera 
to  a  little  label  on  the  window,  the  label  stating  precisely  the  merits ; 
of  each  particular  fitting. 

Cinematography  in  Colours. — A  new  booklet  of  the  Smith-; 
Urban  process  of  animated  photography  in  natural  colours  has  just  j 
been  issued  by  the  National  Colour  Kinematograph  Co.,  Ltd.  j 
Urbanora  House,  89-91,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  It  contain: 
an  entertaining  popular  description  of  the  “  Kinemacolor  ”  pro) 
jections,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  latesl 
triumph  of  cinematograph  and  colour-camera  in,  conjunction  is 
regular  feature  in  the  programme  of  three  of  the  premier  house 
of  variety  in  Europe — the  Palace  Theatre,  in  London ;  the  Folie 
Bergeres,  in  Paris  ;  and  the  Winter  Garden,  in  Berlin. 

“  Country  and  Town  ”  is  a  new  monthly  magazine  for  architect  ( 
builders,  etc.,  in  which  there  will  appear,  side  by  side  with  repr 
ductions  of  our  forefathers’  skill,  a  series  of  true  architectur 
triumphs  by  modern  architects.  It  is  further  intended  to  demo  I 
strate  that  the  beauties  of  a  modern  home  need  not  end  with  t 
exterior,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  carved  doors,  OV' 
mantels,  chimney  corners,  staircases,  and  other  decorations  in  kei  ' 
ing  with  the  style  of  the  house.  “  Country  and  Town  ”  is  issv 
by  the  Abbey  Press,  13  and  14,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  Londo  I 

S. W.  The  first  issue  gives  excellent  promise  of  the  manner  in  whi<j 
the  publishers  propose  conducting  it. 

Vive  Camera  Co. — In  reference  to  the  recent  query  by  a  cc 
respondent,  several  readers  write  to  mention  that  the  last  addre 
of  the  Vive  Camera  Co.  was  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.,  b 
no  information  of  the  present  existence  of  the  firm  is  forthcoming. 

R.P.S.  Lectures.- — The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  t 
New  Gallery,  at  8  p.m.  :  — 

Saturday,  October  2. — “  Modern  Ideas  about  the  Sun,”  by  T. 
Connolly,  B.Sc. 

Monday,  October  4. — “  San  Marino,  the  Pigmy  Republic,”  by  1 
Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate,  F.R.G.S. 

Thursday,  October  7. — “  Saints,  Benedictines,  Goths,  and  "V ; 
dais,”  by  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 

Saturday,  October  9. — “The  Photography  of  Sport,”  by  Adolj  > 
Abrahams,  B.A. 

Watford  Camera  Club. — The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  3 
Watford  Camera  Club  will  be  held  in  Buck’s  Rooms,  Watford,  1 
October  27  and  28.  Of  the  seven  open  classes  one  will  be  set  a]d 
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or  colour  photography,  one  for  those  who  have  never  previously 
>b  tain  eel  an  award  in  any  exhibition,  and  one  (the  champion  class) 
,or  pictures  previously  medalled.  The  awards  will  take  the  form 
f  gilt  and  bronze  medals,  and  a  number  of  these  will  be  placed 
t  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  for  award. 
Cntries  close  October  21,  on  or  before  which  date  all  entry  forms, 
ecompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  should  reach  the  hon.  -sec., 
-Ir.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  3,  The  Parade,  Watford,  from  whom  also  the 
orms  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

“Pall  Mall  ”  Competition.— A  photographic  competition  has 
een  organised  in  connection  with  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  and 
be  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ”  in  which  the  prizes  of  one  guinea  are 
ffered  for  the  best  photograph  submitted  in  each  of  the  following 
lasses:  (a)  Pictorial  -subjects  and  figure  -studies;  (b)  general  interest 
nd  topical  subjects,  and  (c)  high-speed  work,  including  sporting 
ubjects.  Photographs  must  be  sent  addressed  “  The  Photographic 
Id'itor,  the  Pall  Mall  ’  Press,  Newton  Street,  London,  W.C.,” 
ostage  paid,  not  later  than  October  25,  accompanied  by  the  back 
bver  of  a  -copy  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  winning  prints,  together 
nth  any  others  which  may  be  deemed  of  special  merit,  will  be 
b produced  in  the  December  issue  of  the  “Pall  Mall  Magazine.” 

A  New  Society  has  been  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Illuminating 
ngineering  Society.  It  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  science 
ad  art  of  illumination.  We  understand  that  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson, 
i.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  has  kindly  consented  to  become  the  first  president  of 
le  society,  and  that  influential  support  has  been  received  from  many 
istinguLshed  authorities  on  matters  of  illumination  in  this  country, 
h  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  In  addition,  a  very  representa- 
v©  Council  has  been  formed.  The  society  will,  therefore,  enter 
s  opening  session  next  November  under  excellent  auspices,  and 
is  every -reason  to  hope  for  a  long  and  prosperous  existence. 

Photographs  on  Apples. — According  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Evening 
espateh,”  the  photo-printed  portraits,  etc.,  on  the  skins  of  apples 
being  introduced  as  a  novelty  by  Messrs.  Andrew  S.  Clark  and 
l,  Market  Street,  Edinburgh.  As  was  described  in  the  Press 
me  year  or  so  ago,  each  of  the  apples  when  in  an  unripe  -state, 
id  of  a  light  green  colour,  has  a  paper  -shape  affixed  to  it.  As  the 
rple  gradually  ripens,  and  the  -skin  turns  red,  the  paper  acts  as  a 
ask  does  in  photography,  and  keeps  the  covered  portion  quite 
een.  Among  the  subjects  seen  on  the  apples  were  jockeys,  stags, 
e  King’s  head,  and  one  or  two  other  -subjects.  Each  of  the  apples 
eighed  about  fib. 

City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society. — A  pre- 
ninary  syllabus  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  the  new  session, 
Inch  commences-  on  Monday,  October  11,  reaches  us,  and  we  are 
jeased  to  note  the  number  of  interesting  evenings  which  have 
en  arranged.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  opens  the  ball  with  a  lantern 
■;ture,  entitled  “  A  Week  -in  Holland  with  a  Pocket  Camera, 
mong  other  interesting  items  -are :  “  A  F ew  Hint's  on  the  Gum- 
atinum  Process,”  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Arbuthnot;  ‘  Bromoil,  by 
r.  C.  H.  Hewitt;  and  a  lantern  lecture,  “London  through  the 
res  of  Gossip  Pepys,”  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake.  Beginners  will  have 
ery  opportunity  of  improving  their  photography,  arrangements 
ving  been  made  with  several  of  the  advanced  workers  -of  the  society 
give  monthly  demonstrations  on  technical  subjects,  such  as  develop- 
snt,  bromide  enlarging,  intensification  and  reduction,  control  in 
inting,  etc.,  in  the  spacious  dark-room  which  the  members  have 
their  disposal.  Further  particulars  and  full  details  as  to  mem- 
r-ship  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming, 
4,  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington,  W.,  or  at  the  headquarters 
the -society -at  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C. 

Ensign  Film  Competition. — Mr.  H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street, 
)tterdown,  Bristol,  is  the  winner  of  the  “  Ensign  ’  Roll  Film 
jmpetition  for  Sleptember.  Four  consolation  prizes  were  a  so 
warded,  as  the  entries  were  very  numerous.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  offei 
three-guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  best  negati\e  on 
Ensign  ”  film.  Entrance-  is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is  enc  ose 
th  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  film. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  School,  Peckham  Road,  S.E.  A  course  of 
struction  in  photography  at  the  above  school  on  Tuesdays  an 
iursdays,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.,  commenced  on  September  28.  The 
■p  for  the  whole  course  is  2s.  6-d.  A  complete  sj  11a bus  may 


obtained  from  the  secretary  at  the  above  address.  Each  meeting 
is  devoted  to  a  lecture,  followed  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  students  who  desire  to  sit  for  the 
photographic  examinations.  A  -student  of  this  school  at  the  1909 
examination  of  the  City  Guilds  obtained  the  silver  medal  in  the 
Honours  Grade.  Any  further  information  may  he  obtained  from 
the  lecturer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bannister,  or  from  the  Principal  at  the 
school. 

Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Scarborough  Photographic  Society 
was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum  on  Friday  the  24th  ult.,  to 
meet  Messrs.  Godfrey  Bingley  (President  Elect).  Walter  F.  Potter, 
F.  B.  Cattley,  and  F.  A.  Bridge  (Hon.  Sec.,  P.C.U.K.),  who  had 
journeyed  North  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  25th.  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  Scarborough 
in  July  next.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  meeting,  and,  judging  by  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the 
details,  and  the  promises  of  cordial  assistance  by  several  influential 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  the  Convention  of  1910  should  be 
a  record  gathering  in  every  way. 


Correspondence, 


***  C or  respondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

A  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  COLOURS  FADING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  noticed  in  some  pictures  which  I  am  showing 
in  my  reception  room — platinotype  prints  in  which  the  face  is  very 
slightly  tinted  with  water  colour — that  the  colouring  remains  prac¬ 
tically  unaltered,  whereas  in  some  bromide  prints  (untoned  plain 
platino-matt  prints)  the  colouring  rapidly  fades  away — only  the 
colouring  the  print  does  not  change  at  all.  I  have  been  wondering  if 
there  is  any  special  reason  for  this — chemical  action,  for  instance — to 
account  for  the  fading.  The  colours  used  are  Rowney’s — rose  madder, 
with  perhaps  the  merest  trace  of  scarlet,  vermilion  or  raw  sienna,  and 
only  a  faint  wash  of  colour  is  put  on  the  face.  Would  some  of  the 
aniline  dye  liquid  paints  be  more  suitable  for  this  work  ? — Tinting. 

[We  cannot  account  for  the  fading  Clearly  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  water  colours,  as  they  do  not  change  on  the  platinotypes.  It 
may  be  possible  that  some  trace  of  hypo  in  the  silver  prints  has 
caused  the  change.  Aniline  dyes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  stable  as 
ordinary  water  colours  when  long  exposed  to  light. — Eds.  “B.J.”) 

A  CAUTION  TO  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Through  the  medium  of  your  paper  I  would  like  to 
give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  any  young  assistant  who  might  be 
tempted  to  leave  (for  higher  wages)  the  ranks  of  the  high-class 
photographer  for  those  of  the  quick-trade,  postcard,  and  cheap 
enlargement  firms.  In  my  own  case  I  was  properly  apprenticed 
to  a  high-class  photographer  of  old  and  good  standing.  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  and  studied  at  the  local  school  of  art,  and  was 
sent  into  photography,  on  good  advice,  to  gain  experience  in  the 
methods  employed  by  other  firms.  I  went  my  round,  learning  all 
I  possibly  could,  and  at  last  reached  the  rank  of  operator  with  a 
very  good  firm  indeed,  and  in  this  capacity  I  was  successful. 

Then  came  my  downfall.  I  accepted  a  position  in  a  quick, 
rushing,  cheap  business  at  a  salary  much  larger,  although  mostly 
built  up  of  commission.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  work,  few  any 
man  who  understands  his  trade  can  work  under  difficulties  and 
different  conditions.  I  had  a  run  of  prosperity,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  quite  remarkable.  I  stayed  there  three  years. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  extreme  difficulty  in  again 
obtaining  employment  with  a  high-class  firm  after  having  served 
three  years  with  a  low-class  firm.  I  have  made  applications  for 
employment  repeatedly  for  four  months,  giving  the  latter  firm  as 
reference,  which  I  think  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  do,  and  have 
received  replies  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  my  letters.  My  work  is 
just  as  good  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  but  I  suppose  my  late 
experience  and  the  fact  of  stooping  to  price-cutting,  etc.,  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  put  the  glass  stopper  in  the  bottle  so  tightly  that  nothing 
but  a  hammer  will  remove  it. 

If  you  think  this  advice  is  worth  giving  to  any  young  assistant 
who  is  tempted  to  do  likewise,  perhaps  the  publication  of  this 
letter  will  have  its  good  effect  and  prevent  him  wasting  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  greatest  of  crimes — unemployment. — Yours, 
etc.,  Out  of  Work. 

Thursday,  September  9. 


REMOVING  PRINTS  FROM  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  -simple  method  of  doing  the  above  is  to  place  on 
print  a  piece  of  blotting  (fluffless  side  towards  print)  the  same  size, 
and  damp  it  well.  Leave  it  soaking  until  print  readily  conies  away. 
Time  from  ^  to  1^  hours.  No  damage  to  mount.  Not  possible,  of 
course,  for  dry-mounted  prints. — Yours  truly,  F.  Newell. 

Manningtree,  Essex. 

TWO  HINTS  ON  PROOFING  AND  DRYING  NEGATIVES 

QUICKLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  busy  season  is  now  coming  with  a  failing 
supply  of  light  and  every  one’s  aim  is  to  get  out  pleasing  proofs, 
combined  with  a  minimum  waste  of  time,  the  following  may  be  of 
interest,  especially  as  regards  un-retopched  proofs. 

The  enclosed  for  your  inspection  are  proofs  printed  by  good  day¬ 
light  hour),,  and  the  same  printed  by  enclosed  arc  in  20-30 
seconds.  Not  only  is  considerable  time  saved  in  printing,  but  the 
better  quality  of  the  results  by  the  arc  is  indisputable,  and  though 
purposely  a  contrasty  negative  was  selected,  it  is  much  better  than 
the  daylight  one,  and,  therefore,  better  order  getter. 

I  find  I  am  always  enabled  by  electric  light  to  get  anything  up  to 
20-30  negatives  proofed  next  day  to  setting— even  with  a  little 
retouching— and  the  distance  from  light  modifies  the  contrast  ob 
tained,  which  is  the  great  help. 


At  this  damp  season,  a  good  way  to  ensure  your  negatives  being 
dry  and  ready  by  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  following  develop¬ 
ment,  is  to  hang  on  wall  a  wire  negative  rack  to  hold  24  negatives 
about  a  foot  above  a  gas  bracket,  and  between  the  two  suspend  from 
the  rack  horizontally  an  empty  platinum  tin  with  cover  on  and  a 
hole  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  under  side 
just  over  the  burner.  By  leaving  a  very  small  jet  of  gas  burning 
all  night  under  the  hole,  it  forms  a  hot-air  chamber,  and  distributes 
Heat  equally  the  length  of  rack.  Of  course,  negatives  must  be  wiped 
surface-dry  with  a  chamois  leather,  as  any  spots  of  water  left  on 
would  show. 

If  centre  of  tin  above  the  hole  heats  quicker  than  ends,  a  small 
flat  piece  of  tin  slipped  in  over  the  hole  compensates  and  distributes 


it  better ;  one  can  soon  regulate  height  of  the  burner  to  know 
greatest  heat  that  can  be  safely  used,  and  also  the  time  wanted  to 
dry. — Y'ours  truly,  Gordon  Chase. 

1,  Prince’s  Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N. 

COMPARISON  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  DENSITY  AND 

CONTRAST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Professor  Bryan’s  article  on  the  “  Comparison  and 
Measurement  of  Density  and  Contrast  ”  in  “  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  ”  for  September  17  leads  me  to  write  to  you  to  point 
out  what  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  serious  error,  and  one  which  is 
very  likely  to  increase  the  already  considerable  confusion  existing 
on  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  exposure  produced  by  filters. 

On  page  725  Professor  Bryan  explains  Beer’s  Law,  and  states 
that  if  a  film  transmits  one-third  of  the  light  falling  on  it,  then  its 
“  density  factor  ”  will  be  called  three.  This  term  is  very  unfortu¬ 
nate,  because  well  accepted  definitions  of  the  constants  of  Beer's 
Law  for  photographic  plates  have  already  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield.  If  a  film  transmits  one-third  of  the  lighn 
they  define  its  “  transparency  ”  as  one-third,  and  the  reciprocal  o: 
this,  three,  they  term  its  “opacity.”  The  logarithm  of  thQ  • 
“opacity”  they  term  “density.”  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield’s) 
“densities”  are  therefore  Professor  Bryan’s  index  numbers  if  the 
logarithms  be  taken  to  base  two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  cus-  - 
tomary  in  photographic  work  to  take  the  logarithms  to  base  ten.  > 
Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  ordinary  photographic  practice  would; 
therefore  imagine  the  “density  factor”  to  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
quantity  which  is  intended,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  future  be 
should  call  this  quantity  the  “opacity,”  conforming  to  standard 
practice. 

But  this  question  of  nomenclature  is  unimportant  compared  with 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  726,  where  he  applies  Beer’s  Law., 
which  only  applies  to  homogeneous  light,  to  heterogeneous  light! 
with  selective  filters.  If  a  given  filter  has  a  perfectly  sharp  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  absorb  any  of  the  colour  which  it  is  supposed  t 
transmit,  then  two  such  filters  will  transmit  as  much  light  as  one. 
and  the  use  of  the  two  filters  instead  of  one  will  not  alter  the 
multiplying  factor  of  the  filter.  This  can  be  seen  if  a  .  sharp-cut] 
red  filter  be  examined.  If  several  of  these  be  put  over  one  another 
it  will  be  found  that  the  brightness  is  very  little  diminished.  In! 
order  that  two  filters  having  opacities  of  x  and  y  shall,  when  placed 
together,  have  an  opacity  xy,  their  spectral  absorption  throughou1 
the  region  considered  must  be  uniform. 

For  filters  for  orthoehromatic  work  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  ; 
perfectly  sharp-cut  filter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  expect  tha 
if  satisfactory  three  and  five  times  filters  were  used  together,  the} 
would  increase  the  exposure  seven  to  eight  times  on  ordinary  ortho] 
chromatic  plates.  On  panchromatic  plates  they  would  probably  in 
crease  exposure  only  about  5^  times,  even  although  they  were  filter 
deep  enough  to  be  three  and  five  times  on  panchromatic  plates. 

I  must  apologise  for  questioning  Professor  Bryan’s  paper  in  th 
manner,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  way  in  which  the  paragrap 
is  worded  might  lead  readers  to  suppose  that  Beer’s  Law  is  unive  i 
sally  applicable  to  heterogeneous  light,  and  this  note  in  the  corr 
spondence  columns  of  “  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ”  ma  J 
assist  in  removing  such  misapprehensions.- — I  remain,  yours  truh ; 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  article  by  Prof.  Bryan  in  the  current  issue  c 
the  “  B.J.”  contains  a  paragraph  on  the  effect  of  combining  tw 
“  orthoehromatic  screens  ”  of  three  and  five  times  multiplying  valu 
respectively  when  used  separately;  and  the  conclusion  is  draw 
that  a  combination  of  the  two  results  in  a  “  fifteen  times 
screen.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw7  Prof.  Bryan’s  attentio 
to  an  oversight  wdiich  hais  led  him  to  make  this  erroneous  statemem 

The  statement  would  be  perfectly  correct  if  an  “  orthochromati 
screen  ”  absorbed  light  uniformly  throughout  the  spectrum  ins-tea 
of  acting  selectively  on  the  blue  and  violet  almost  entirely.  Th 
description  “  three-times,  five-times,”  etc.,  applies  strictly  only  to 
combination  of  screen  and  plate  considered  together,  the  bett( 
colour-corrected  the  plate  the  lower  the  multiplying  factor  of 
given  yellow  screen  on  exposures  made  through  it. 

Further,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  -say  what  is  the  multiplym 
factor  of  a  combination  of  two  such  filters,  except  with  a  give 
plate,  and  as  the  result  of  experiment,  and  it  is  possible  for 
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ree-times  and  a  five-times  screen  to  combine  to  give  a  filter  of 
y  multiplying  value  greater  than  five  and  less  than  fifteen  times, 
:ording  to  the  degree  of  colour  correction  of  the  plate  under  oon- 
leration. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  total  light  acting  per  second  on 
3  plate  when  no  screen  is  used  be  15  C.M.S.  (actinic),  and  suppose 
this  total  2  C.M.S.  are  green  light  which  is  not  damped  down  by 
8  screens,  and  13  cms.  are  blue-violet  which  is  partly  absorbed 
them.  Then  we  get:  — 

Green.  Blue. 

C.M.S.  C.M.S. 

2  13 

2  3 

2  1 


With  no  screen  . 

With  “three-times”  screen... 
With  “five-times”  screen  ... 


Total. 

15 

5 

3 


It  is  obvious  that  the  transparency,  or  proportion  of  the  incident 
lit  transmitted,  of  the  three-times  screen  to  blue  light  is  3-13, 
at  of  the  five-times  screen  is  1-13.  The  two  combined  will  there- 
e  transmit  only  1-13  by  3-13,  or  3-169  of  the  incident  13  C.M.S., 
3-13  C.M.S.,  and,  as  the  green  is  undiminished,  the  total  trans¬ 
ited  becomes  2  3-13  C.M.S.,  and  the  multiplying  factor  of  the 
nbined  screens  becomes  15 -F  2  3-13  =  6^  nearly. 

aking  a  different  ratio  of  sensitiveness  for  the  plate — say, 

:  1 — the  combined  three-times  and  five-times  screen  for  this  plate 
1  give  a  thirteen-times  screen,  and  so  on. 

n  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  Prof.  Bryan  calls  the  “  density  factor  ”  of  an  image  is  the 
parity  ”  (0)  of  Hurter  and  Driffield,  and  the  “  index  number  ” 
i  proportional  to  H.  and  D.’s  “density”  (D),  the  only  difference 
ng  that  in  the  H.  and  D.  notation  1  is  the  “  density  ”  correspond- 
to  opacity  10,  2  to  100,  3  to  1,000,  etc.,  instead  of  “  indexes  ” 
12,  and  3  corresponding  to  “  density  factors  ”  2,  4,  and  8  respec- 
ly. 

eeing  that  the  H.  and  D.  notation  possesses  the  merit  of  giving 
imple  relation  between  “  0  ”  and  “  D  by  the  equation 
0  =  D,  the  notation  suggested  by  Prof.  Bryan  appears  to  me 
ie  less  convenient  than  that  in  use. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  F.  Renwick,  A.C.G.I. 
orland  House,  Avenue  Road,  Brentwood, 

September  18,  1909. 


rofessor  Bryan,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  above  letters.,  writes 
follows  :  — 

entlemen, — I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Mees  for  his 
lable  and  important  corrections.  But  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
to  the  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  finding  any  references 
literature  dealing  with  such  matters  as  opacity,  density,  and 
corast;  I  have  consulted  handbooks  by  the  score,  only  to  find 
til  same  instructions  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  to  timing 
ensure  and  development,  compounding  various  developers  and 
ir  nsifiers,  and  adding  bromide.  In  such  handbooks  the  terms 
nsity  ”  and  “  contrast  ”  are  used  in  a  vague  and  ill-defined  way, 
ai  the  terms  which  Dr.  Kenneth  Mees  describes  as  “  well  accepted 
ai  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
atific  literature  which  I  have  seen  has  mainly  been  devoted  to 
nical  theories,  discussions  relating  to  the  latent  image,  and  other 
ers  of  theoretical  interest,  covering  very  different  ground.  Yet 
isitives  are  to  be  made  in  numbers  by  anything  but  a  printing- 
process,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  knowledge  regarding  opacity, 
ity,  and  contrast  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinal y 
eur.  Dr.  Mees  has  now  kindly  furnished  me  with  references, 
others  may  be  in  the  same  difficulty. 

quite  agree  that  uniformity  of  nomenclature  is  of  very  great 
rtance.  But,  unfortunately,  the  popular  handbooks  above 
red  to  always  speak  of  the  density  of  negatives,  whereas  it  vR 
und  that  what  they  mean  is  almost  invariably  the  opacity  of  t  e 
d  D  notation.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  over  this  difficulty, 
were  suggested  to  replace  H  and  D’s  “density  ”  by  “  thickness 
would  remove  the  ambiguity,  which  is  also  overcome  by  adding 
vord  “index.”  “Opacity”  I  certainly  prefer  to  density 
>r.” 

regard  to  the  choice  of  a  base  in  taking  logarithms,  I  do  not 
(0  der  ordinary  mathematical  text-books,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  \ 
^'tiasise  the  fact  that  logarithms  to  different  bases  only  diffei 
111  jieir  scale  or  unit  of  measurement. 


If  the  base  is  ten,  the  unit  of  density  is  a  film  which  trans¬ 
mits  one-tenth  of  the  light  falling  on  it ;  if  the  base  is  two,  the 
unit  is  one  which  transmits  one-half  of  the  light.  The  difference 
between  the  scales  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  difference  between 
measuring  lengths  in  feet  and  measuring  them  in  metres,  and  densi¬ 
ties  can  be  changed  from  base  2  to  base  10  by  multiplying  by  *30103, 
or  from  base  10  to  base  2  by  dividing  by  that  number,  just  as  metres 
are  changed  to  feet,  or  vice  versa  by  multiplving  or  dividing  by 
3.2809. 

Tut  as  regards  the  advantages  of  the  base  2  in  calculating  ordinary 
photographic  exposures,  as  suggested  in  my  previous  paper  on 
“The  Index  Method,”  mv  subsequent  experience  has  shown  that 
this  method  effects  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  over  the 
ordinary  exposure  tables  and  calculators.  After  a  very  little  prac¬ 
tice,  the  necessary  indices  will  be  remembered,  and  the  calcula¬ 
tions  can  then  be  performed  in  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
occupied  in  fumbling  in  one’s  pocket  for  the  calculator. 

I  quite  admit  that  the  reference  to  colour-screens  in  my  paper 
was  somewhat  unfortunate.  Of  course,  I  knew*  that  Beer’s  Law 
would  only  apply,  strictly  speaking,  to  individual  colours  ;  so  that, 
if  a  screen  were  to  transmit  one-half  of  the  light  of  one  colour,  and 
one-third  of  that  of  another,  two  such  screens  would  transmit  one- 
quarter  of  the  former  and  one-ninth  of  the  latter  light.  But  a  mom 
detailed  discussion  appeared  out  of  place,  and  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  to  omit  the  subject  altogether. 

In  comparing  the  opacities  of  different  negatives,  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  avoid  comparing  negatives  which  differ  widely  in  colon.-. 
With  negatives  of  the  same  colour  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  two  small 
negatives  on  to  one  large  sheet  of  paper  even  where  widely  different 
exposures  are  required  for  them.  This,  of  course,  requires  that 
the  two  enlargements  shall  be  fully  developed  simultaneously. — I 
remain,  yours  truly,  G.  11.  Bryan. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


V*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  poi'tion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*«*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*#*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers .  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street .  Strand.  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee.  form ,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 


Marianne  E  A  Powles,  40,  Sussex  Gardens.  Hyde  Park,  J-ondon,  W.  Pi 
nrauh  of  a  SI  reef  hi  Chartres  with  Spires  of  Cathedral  Ba  • 

E  A  Kime,  116,  St.  James’  Street.  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight.  /7, >t <1 
Inte  ior'of  Saint  Mark's  Church,  Wootton  Bridge,  Isl 
J  P  Millar  's  West  Bridge  Street,  Falkirk,  Scotland.  / 

Football 'Club  Players  for  Season  1909-1910. 

F  Fitch,  Belmont,  llarlesden  Road.  St.  Albans,  Herts.  /  t.<  ■■■irarh  •  i  .  t. 
.11  hit u  Foot' all  Team,  First  Eleven. 


Scot  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Sydney  A.  Carr.— 1.  Certainly  the  same  allowance  should  be  made 
in  exposing  Autochromes  as  in  using  ordinary  plates.  2.  We 
have  read  your  letter  of  the  17th,  but  we  are  unable  to  dis 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  differences. 

Stained  Print— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  stains 
on  the  enclosed  postcard?  I  printed  a  small  batch,  washed  them 
for  ten  minutes  in  running  water,  put  them  to  tone  in 
which  I  keep  for  toning  only,  kept  them  moving,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  toning  the  marks  appeared.  The  enclosed  i?  th< 
one  of  the  batch  that  is  stained.  Apart  from  the  stain,  do  y.  u 
consider  the  card  a  passable  one?— J.  E.  Dubbins. 

The  stains  are  due  to  something  coming  into  contact  with  the 
print  while  it  was  being  washed,  or  maybe  while  in  the  toning- 
bath  A  splash  of  hypo  solution  or  one  of  developer  would 
cause  similar  stains.  The  print,  but  for  the  stains,  is  fairly  go  d. 
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J.  B. — Apart  from  the  many  articles  in  our  own  and  our  contem¬ 
poraries’  pages,  we  can  only  refer  you  to  No.  98  of  the  “  Photo- 
Miniature  ”  (6d.)  from  your  dealer. 

Zinc  Powder. — Kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  get  zinc  dust 
from  for  throwing  down  silver  in  old  hypo  bath,  and  how  much 
would  you  advise  to  use  per  gallon  ? — H.  Slaeck. 

Powdered  zinc  is  supplied  by  all  wholesale  chemists,  such  as 
Hopkin  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  Cuttings  of 
zinc,  which  may  be  had  from  any  zinc-worker,  will  serve  the 
purpose,  though  they  take  longer  time.  The  necessary  quantity 
to  use  cannot  be  given,  as  it  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  solution  to  be  reduced. 

Recovery  of  Payment. — Can  you  let  me  know  what  I  ought  to  do? 

I  took  a  group  which  I  copyrighted,  and  was  asked  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  certain  paper  to  let  him  see  a  picture  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  submitted  a  copy  to  him  and  told  him  I  wanted  half 
a  guinea  if  he  accepted  same.  He  thought  the  price  I  was  asking 
was  too  much,  but  said  he  would  see  his  superior  about  it  and  let 
me  know  the  same  day.  He  has  not  written  me  as  promised,  but 
I  find  he  has  reproduced  my  picture  in  his  paper.  I  have  sent  an 
account  in  for  the  half-guinea,  but  have  received  no  reply. — 
Copyright. 

The  matter  is  simple  enough.  Make  formal  application  for  the 
money,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  sue  for  the  half-guinea  in  the  county 
court. 

M.  J.  C. — You  ask  no  definite  questions,  but  we  presume  you  wish 
to  know  the  causes  of  the  spots  which  appear  on  the  two  sulphide- 
toned  prints  you  enclose.  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  but  in  the  case  of  the  white  spots  a  probable 
cause  is  hypo  dust  on  the  print.  The  black  marks  look  like  ink 
stains,  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  developer  splashes  with  the 
bleaching  solution.  In  the  total  absence  of  any  particulars  of 
treatment  we  cannot  make  any  other  suggestions.  The  formulae 
you  give  are  quite  ordinary,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  account 
for  the  spots.  The  fault  is  evidently  one  of  manipulation. 

C.C.  Paper. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  little  information  on  the 
following  in  this  week’s  “B.J.”?  (1)  What  is  the  best  formula 

for  toning  C.C.  paper  to  procure  the  best  possible  rich,  warm 
tone?  (2)  What  is  the  best  method  by  which  the  same  can  be 
glazed  without  fear  of  sticking? — H.  S.  B. 

(1)  The  best  results  are  got  by  first  toning  in  a  good  bath  and 
then  in  one  of  platinum.  We  expect  the  makers  of  the  paper 
you  are  using  give  formulae  for  these,  and  you  cannot  do  better 
than  use  these  latter.  (2)  The  method  is  that  given  under  P.O.P. 
on  p.  804  of  the  “Almanac.” 

Intensifier. — Would  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through  the  medium 
of  the  “Journal,”  what  is  the  formula  for  intensifying  negatives? 
It  is  composed  of  mercury  bichloride,  potassium  iodide,  but  I 
forget  the  exact  proportion. — Inquirer. 

The  formula  is  as  follows:  — 

Mercuric  chloride  .  50  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Add  10  per  cent,  potass,  iodide  solution  until  precipitate  first 
formed  is  redissolved.  About  1^  ozs.  will  be  required,  and  when 
clear  add — 

Sodium  sulphite  .  4  ozs. 

Water  to  make  .  20  ozs. 

Covers  for  Views. — Do  you  happen  to  know  of  a  firm  or  place 
where  I  could  get  the  cardboard  covers  for  collotype  prints  such 
as  you  see  on  sale  at  seaside  places?  I  have  seen  exact  imitations 
of  herrings  and  fishes  on  opening.  The  collotype  views  are 
enclosed.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  different  kinds,  such  as  soldiers’ 
kit-bags,  with  views  inside.  I  am  anxious  to  get  some  done  to 
a  design  of  my  own  and  put  my  own  views  in.  So  would  be 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  the  covers. — 
Inquirer. 

As  you  will  supply  your  own  design,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
any  mount-maker  will  supply  the  mounts.  See  under  “Mounts” 
in  the  “Almanac”  directory  of  goods  advertised. 

Studio. — Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford 
Street,  are  agents  for  the  pencils. 

Negatives  Broken  in  Transit. — I  have  had  several  valuable 
negatives  broken  in  transit  by  the  railway  company,  several  of 


which  I  cannot  replace.  They  were  well  packed  in  box  and! 
carriage  paid  at  glass  rate,  labelled  in  large  type  “Glass.  ’  Can  1 
claim  compensation  from  the  railway  company,  as  this  is  tin 
second  batch  broken  to  pieces  this  year?  What  do  you  coiisidoj | 
a  fair  price  each  as  compensation,  and  should  I  employ  ;  ■ 
solicitor  to  get  it  through  for  me? — Fifteen  Years  Profession  a  i 
We  are  afraid  you  will  have  some  difficulty  now  in  obtainin 
any  compensation,  as  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  The  claim  shout 
have  been  made  at  once  when  the  parcel  was  opened  and  th  I 
contents  found  damaged.  It  would  have  been  better  had  th ! 
parcel  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  delivered  it 
We  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  what  you  should  claim,  inasmu< 
as  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  value  of  the  negatives — then 
size  or  the  subjects.  We  should  think  that  it  would  not  b 
worth  while  to  employ  a  solicitor. 


Acetylene. — We  think  you  would  find  the  same  difficulty  with  th 
four-burner  acetylene  lamp,  but  we  must  confess  to  having  seel 
very  little  of  acetylene  for  portrait  purposes.  You  would  do  well 
we  think,  to  write  Messrs.  R.  J.  Mess,  98/99,  Snow  Hill,  Birmim 
ham. 

Right  to  Exhibit.— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  1 
give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following  : —  I  opened  my  present  bus  j 
ness  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Two  months  ago  I  took  I 
group  of  two  little  girls,  the  daughters  of  a  well-known  gentlem? 
in  the  district.  As  the  children  are  very  pretty  and  made  a  god 
picture  I  had  it  enlarged  and  highly  finished  for  a  specimen  for  tl 
window,  and  it  proved  very  attractive.  A  few  days  ago  t 
father  came,  and  in  a  peremptory  way  ordered  me  to  take  t , 
picture  out  of  the  window  at  once  and  not  show  it  again,  sayi 
How  dare  I  make  such  a  use  of  his  daughters’  portraits,  eh 
As  the  picture  has  cost  me  a  lot  I  offered  to  sell  him  it  at  a  mul 
reduced  price,  and  I  thought  that  was  fair,  but  he  refused  ' 
a  very  indignant  way,  and  said  that  if  the  picture  was  1 
removed  at  once  he  should  instruct  his  solicitor  to  take  le|j 
proceedings  against  me.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  he  can  do  so  ) 
B.  J.  W. 

Yes,  certainly  he  can,  and  if  he  does  you  may  find  youm 
involved  in  heavy  law  costs.  You  have  taken  an  unwarrantaj 
liberty  with  the  customer’s  portraits  without  first  obtaining  ej- 
sent.  1  As  you  seem  to  be  quite  a  beginner  in  the  business  we  n 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do  anything  that  ’ 
give  offence  to  customers,  more  particularly  in  a  country  dist-fc 
like  yours 

Lens  Query. — I  have  just  bought,  secondhand,  a  lens_,  bearing 
name  of  Voigtlander.  It  is  about  3^in.  across  and  about  8£ro.  f-  3 
when  focussed  on  the  sun.  It  gives  a  very  sharp  image  on  j 
ground  glass,  but  I  cannot  get  with  it  a  sharp  negative.  I  the  t 
at  first  that  the  camera  might  be  wrong,  but  that  is  all  right,  p 
lens,  by  the  appearance  of  the  brass  work,  is  a  very  old  one.  - 
It  is  clear  that  the  lens  has  a  chemical  focus,  as  all  the  y 
early  lenses  of  that  maker  had.  If  you  examine  the  sliding  e 
you' will  probably  notice  some  small  engraved  marks  on  it.  U 
are  to  show  the  distance  the  lens  has  to  be  racked  out,  after  s‘ 
sing,  to  obtain  a  sharp  negative. 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  cure  receive  itv 4 

,  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  w»| 
bsolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appea 
ig  text  portion  of  the  paper.  - 
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SUMMARY. 

Ihe  British  Journal  Almanac.  One  clear  week  still  remains 
bore  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  “  Almanac  ”  are  finally  closed. 
.1  orders,  etc.,  should  reach  the  publishers  on  or  before  Friday, 
1i  15th.  inst. 

is  much  common-sense  advice  on  photographers’  advertising  as 
<i  reasonably  be  compressed  into  a  single  article  is  contained  in 
fit  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  from  the  “Photo-Era.”  (P.  781.) 

The  latest  victims  discovered  by  the  “  free  enlargement  ”  can- 
User  are  persons  letting  furnished  apartments.  The  canvasser 
Presents  himelf  as  about  to  introduce  a  lodger,  and  on  this  basis 
Cains  an  order  for  a  frame.  (P.  773.) 

}teps  are  being  taken  in  Germany  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
cheap  photographer,  but  the  difficult  factor  in  the  case  is  the 
jotographic  business  done  at  ridiculous  prices  by  large  stores  as 
£  pecies  of  advertisement.  (P.  774.) 

Vlr.  Harold  Hood,  in  an  article  on  commercial  flashlight  photo- 
1  phy,  gives  a  number  of  quite  necessary  cautions  as  to  the  use 
c  home-prepared  flashlight  powders.  The  article  (page  776)  con- 
tis  also  a  number  of  useful  hints, 
t  formula  of  service  in  providing  negatives  with  a  cheap  and 
<ily  applied  protective  coating  is  given  in  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
f'eetthorpe.  (P.  778.) 

tr.  Harold  Baker,  in  a  paper  in  the  current  issue  of  “Photo- 
i  phic  Scraps,”  lays  stress  on  the  conditions,  other  than  those  of 
t  toning  process  proper,  in  securing  consistently  good  results  in  the 
M  of  sepia  prints  by  the  sulphide  method.  (P.  784.) 

t  is  with  the  very  greatest  regret  that  we  record  the  tragic 
tth  of  our  friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie.  (P.  783.) 

Ve  call  attention  in  an  editorial  note  to  the  usefulness  of  the  thio- 
t  bamide  reducer  for  the  removal  of  stains  eausd  by  chromium 
i  ensification  or  other  process.  (P.  774.) 

hofessor  Namias,  in  a  paper  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  .sulphite 
t  soda  in  presence  of  the  substances  most  commonly  used  in  deve- 
1  ers,  has  arrived  at  conclusions  which  in  some  instances  are  in 
( agreement  with  those  of  other  experimenters,  particularly  in 
1  pect  to  sulphite  mixed  with  caustic  alkalies. .  The  full  text  of 
)  paper  is  given  on  page  779,  and  some  editorial  comments  upon 
1  an  page  775. 

.nder  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes  ”  an  abstract  is  given  of  a  further 
if  ent  of  Mr.  Arthur  Payne  respecting  the  “  Paynetype  process  of 
Ipto-engraving  direct  in  the  camera.  (P.  785.) 
p  process  of  making  colour  screen-plates  figures  under  ‘  Parent 

Iws.”  (P.  786.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Still  Another  Only  a  fortnight  ago  we  commented  on 
‘‘Fre©’’  the  shifts  to  which  a  canvasser  of  so- 

Dod^rfiement  called  “free”  portraits  was  put  to 
introduce  his  spurious  business.  The 
two  gentlemen  then  referred  to  are  now  undergoing  a 
term  of  six  months’  hard  labour  for  making  illegal  use  of 
the  name  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.  We  now  read  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  “  Daily  News  ”  of  still  another  dodge  of  the 
canvasser  to  allay  the  suggestion  of  fraud  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  inspired  by  the  mention  of  the  phrase  “  en¬ 
larged  portrait.”  “  The  man  of  enlargements  is  attracted 
by  the  card  displayed  in  the  window,  ‘  Furnished  Apart¬ 
ments.’  He  represents  himself  as  being  connected  with 
a  large  firm  of  photographers,  who  combine  the  enlarging 
of  photographs  with  a  lodgers’  agency.  He  looks  at  the 
rooms,  is  charmed  with  them,  says  he  thinks  the  lady  is 
not  charging  enough,  and  that  he  has  two  young  men 
connected  with  a  City  banking  firm  that  they  will  suit 
exactly.  With  regard  to  the  enlargement,  all  he  asks  is 
that  the  firm  shall  be  advertised  in  both  its  branches. 
He  turns  up  in  a  few  days  with  the  enlargement,  says  the 
young  men  are  coming,  mentions  the  date  of  their  arrival, 
and  produces  his  samples  of  frames.  What  could  she  do 
but  give  the  order  for  a  frame?  The  price  to  be  half  a 
guinea.  In  the  case  known  to  me  the  lady  had  insisted 
at  the  outset  that  she  must  not  he  put  to  any  expense  in 
the  matter  of  the  enlargement — her  finances,  she  explained, 
were  very  low,  and,  besides,  she  was  having  it  done  only 
to  oblige  him.  Of  course,  the  young  men  have  never  been 
heard  of  since.  In  this  way  the  lady,  poor  and  perplexed 
almost  to  desperation,  was  made  to  buy  what  she  did  not 
want,  and  chances  of  letting  the  rooms  probably  lost.  for. 
on  the  completion  of  arrangements,  the  card  was  removed 
from  the  window.” 


The  The  lecture  inaugurating  the  commence- 

Polytechnic  ment  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Photo- 

Classes.  graphic  School  at  the  Regent  Street 

Polytechnic  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  October  14.  at  eight  o’clock,  the 
subject  being  “Among  the  Flying  Men."  with  cinemi 
graph  and  lantern  illustrations.  Following  the  custom  of 
recent  years,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  will  be  present 
after  the  lecture,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  intending 
students  information  or  advice.  We  may  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  assistants  to  the  opportunities  for  perfecting  them¬ 
selves  in  their  work  and  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  other 
branches  which  are  afforded  by  the  series  of  classes  con¬ 
ducted  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  C.  David  Kay,  Albert  J. 
Lvdden,  Wolfgang  Arndt,  and  others  equally  well  qualified 
bv  their  own  professional  experience  to  impart  commercially 
valuable  knowledge,  which  is  often  a  very  different  thing 
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from  the  methods  a  worker  may  pick  up  by  self-study. 
The  school  is  open  all  day  and  in  the  evenings,  and  the 
full  prospectus,  obtainable  from  the  Director  of  Education, 
the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  will  show' 
the  wide  range  of  the  instruction  provided. 

*  *  * 

Cork  Metal.  A  metallic  mixture  having  been  sug¬ 
gested  under  the  name  of  “  cork  metal  ”  as  a  suitable 
material  for  aeroplane  construction,  a  writer  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  “Chemical  News”  has  been  prompted  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  material,  which  turns  out  to  consist 
chiefly  of  magnesium.  This  metal  accounts  for  99^  per 
cent,,  the  remaining  two-thirds  per  cent,  being  composed 
of  zinc,  with  minute  quantities  of  sodium  and  aluminium. 
The  alloy  is  said  to  be  40  per  cent,  lighter  than  aluminium. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  magnalium,  whilst  its  tensile 
strength  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  better  than  that  of 
magnesium  itself.  Apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  “  cork 
metal  ”  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  of  any  value  for  the 
construction  of  metal  cameras,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
maker  who  was  prepared  to  go  to  extremes  in  catering  for 
the  present  craze  for  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  lightness  of 
cameras. 

*  *  * 

Stains  in  We  have  often  had  complaints  of  stains 

Chromium  produced  in  the  re-development  process 
n  ensi  ca  ion.  completes  the  operation  of  chro¬ 

mium  intensification,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have 
drawn  attention  to  various  causes.  Of  late,  we  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  stains  due  to  the  use  of  a  different 
kind  of  developer  to  that  which  we  ordinarily  employ. 
The  new  developer  worked  excellently  when  quite  freshly 
mixed,  but  when  it  had  been  in  use  for  a  little  time  it 
had  the  trick  of  producing  brilliant  yellow  stains  that  for 
a  long  time  resisted  all  attempts  at  cleansing.  Finally, 
however,  we  tried  the  thiocarbamide  clearing  solution 
given  in  the  “Almanac,”  and  found  that  in  double  strength 
— 2  per  cent,  thiocarbamide  and  2  per  cent,  citric  acid — 
it  removed  the  stains  very  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  This 
very  useful  clearer  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  used.  Though  the  thiocarbamide  is  rather 
expensive  to  buy,  yet  it  is  cheap  in  use,  as  very  little  is 
required  to  make  the  bath,  and  this  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Apparently  there  is  little,  if  any,  effect 
on  the  intensification  if  the  bath  is  no  stronger  than  we 
have  suggested,  but  a  very  strong  bath  does  tend  to  show 
a  reducing  effect.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  substituted  for  the 
citric  acid  a  fairly  powerful  reducer  is  produced,  but  we 
have  found  that  it  is  in  practice  a  risky  one  to  use,  as  it 
is  very  liable  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  stain  on  its  own 
account.  No  trouble  of  this  kind  has  been  met  with  in 
the  case  of  the  citric  acid  and  thiocarbamide  clearer,  which 
is  the  solution  we  advise. 


*  *  * 


A  German 
8cheme  to 
Boycott  the 
Cheap-jack. 

time  restore  the 


At  various  times  we  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  strenuous'  efforts  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Germany  are  making  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  at  the  same 
profession  to  a  better  condition.  The 


Dealers’  and  Manufacturers’  Union,  which  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  protection  organisation,  has  just  held  its 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  at  Dresden,  passing  various 
resolutions  for  the  conducting  of  an  energetic  campaign 
against  under-sellers.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
photographic  profession  in  Germany  has  run  riot.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have  opened  studios  and  are 
supplying  the  public  with  portraits  at  starvation  prices. 
Some  of  them  charge  only  1  mark  50  pfennigs  (a  shilling 


and  sixpence)  for  a  dozen  C.D.V.s,  and  little  more  tha 
double  for  a  dozen  cabinets.  What  the  dealers  and  mam 
facturers  propose  to  do  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  i 
to  refuse  supplying  these  under-sellers  with  plates  au 
paper.  Exactly  how  they  are  going  to  carry  on  the  pr. 
paganda  is  not  altogether  clear.  So  far  they  have  coi 
tented  themselves  with  a  few  threats  without  doing  muc 
However,  the  Union  is  confident,  and  it  will  doubtless  1 
interesting  to  see  what  progress  it  makes.  There 
more  than  a  possibility  that  as  soon  as  the  manufacture  ! 
and  dealers  refuse  to  serve  the  low-priced  man,  otb 
manufacturers  will  spring  up  to  supply  his  wants,  takii 
much  of  the  trade  out  of  its  present  channels  witho 
materially  bettering  the  present  situation.  But  this  pha 
of  the  subject  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  wi 
the  formidable  rivalry  with  which  the  Union  has  to  co 
tend  in  the  increasing  number  of  large  general  storel 
which  treat  photography  as  a  means  of  advertising  thei 
selves.  Because  of  this  they  are  turning  out  store  phot 
graphs  at  a  price  which  in  all  conscience  “  defies  cor 
petition.”  It  is  these  places  which  have  done  more  th;| 
the  cheap  and  nasty  man  to  ruin  the  legitimate  pr 
fessional  photographer.  Their  reply  to  the  threats  of  f 
Union  is  that  they  may  boycott  them  if  they  will; 
which  case  they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  their  o\l 
plates  and  paper,  for  their  own  use  and  also  for  the  lari 
amateur  trade  over  which  they  have  command.  Hen 
they  are  entirely  independent,  being  practically  the  mastel 
of  the  situation,  and  unless  the  Union  can  persuade  the  1 
to  come  to  some  reasonable  terms  the  likelihood  is  th! 
will  continue  on  their  own  way,  cheapening  and  helpi  i 
to  ruin  the  profession.  And  behind  them  the  cheap-jacl| 
who  can  hold  their  own,  can  afford  to  laugh  at  a 
attempt  to  boycott  them. 

*  *  * 


The  Royal  The  present  exhibition  of  this  Society 

Society  of  perhaps  above  the  average  as  far  as 

Artists  °il  paintings  are  concerned.  A  few 

the  works  are  of  great  merit,  noticeal 
the  fine  and  impressive  “Wild  Cornish  Coast”  (67), 
Alfred  East.  The  President’s  other  Gvo  works  do  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  clever  sketching.  His  portrait 
Philip  Laszlo  is  a  telling,  if  rather  matter-of-fact,  pi< 
of  work,  and  the  talented  portraitist  is  seen  to  grea(‘ 
advantage  in  his  amazingly  clever  and  altogether  charm  ( 
portrait  of  a  little  boy,  called  “  My  Son  Stephen  ”  (33). 
is  many  a  year  since  a  child’s  portrait  has  been  given  w 
such  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  childhood’s  characterisi 
such  power,  such  reticence,  and  such  masterly  style, 
great  many  of  the  pictures  show  lack  of  originality  fc 
in  motive  and  treatment,  but  perhaps  this  is  not  to  3 
wondered  at  in  a  society  that  is  still  in  the  sloughing  sta 
There  is  much  in  the  way  of  old-time  banalities  t 
remains  to  be  shaken  off.  The  water-colours  would 
disappointing  but  for  one  or  two  well-known  men,  wh 
works  redeem  the  collection.  Amongst  these  are  the  r 
and  harmonious  pastel  interiors  by  Frank  H.  Swinste 
who  finds  good  material  in  agricultural  outbuildings. 


The  Beauties 
of  the 
Technical 
Section. 


A  writer  in  the  “  Art  and  Artis 
column  of  the  “  Globe  ”  hopes  that 
exhibitors  in  the  Pictorial  section 
the  New  Gallery  will  pardon  him 
saying  that  the  most  interesting  display  is  not  in  e 
large  room,  which  they  are  privileged  to  fill,  but  in  e 
“  humble  balcony  ”  where  the  scientific  and  techm 
exhibits  are  stowed  away.  These  represent  “  bul  ^ 
fractional  part  of  what  photography  is  doing  in  unfc 
ing  the  marvels  of  creation,  but  even  that  fraction  is 
surpassing  wonder.”  '  We  doubt  if  all  the  pictorial* 
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rill  forgive  an  art  writer  for  such  a  statement,  but  it  is 
a  any  case  one.  that  we  have  heard  a  good  many  times 
f  late.  After  studying  a  hue  photograph  of,  say,  a 
tebula,  which  is  beyond  all  question  a  thing  of  surpassing 
eauty,  most  people  feel  with  the  writer  we  have  quoted 
hat  “  the  ordinary  photographer  fails  to  attract.”  The 
dctorial  photographer  may  look  upon  this  as  heresy  and 
reat  it  with  scorn,  but  he  would  be  far  wiser  to  consider 
he  matter  calmly  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reason 
or  it.  There  is  plenty  of  fascinating  beauty  in  nature 
utside  nebulae,  but  how  is  it  that  it  appears  in  the  nebula 
ihotograph  and  is  missed  in  the  pictorial  efforts?  May 
re  suggest  that  in  most  cases  it  is  because  the  latter 
emind  us  too  much  of  the  photographer  and  too  little 
i  nature?  The  nebulae- photographs  show  more  nearly 
ne  ideal  impersonal  quality  that  every  artist  strives  for. 
'hey  are  beautiful  things  quite-  regardless  of  who  happened 
0  be  the  maker  of  them;  indeed,  if  they  are  technically 
erfect,  we  can  forget  that  they  are  photographs  at  all, 
nd  can  imagine  that  we  are  studying  nature  itself. 


sulphite  of  soda. 

he  paper  by  Prof.  Narnias  on  the  alteration  of  sulphite 
i  solution,  which  we  print  on  another  page,  is  of  con- 
derable  interest,  as  it  deals  with  the  behaviour  of  sulphite 
soda  in  very  varied  conditions.  It  does  not  exhaust 
ie  subject  by  any  means;  but  still;  it  contains  a  good 
;al  of  information  of  practical  use.  There  is,  however, 
point  that  seems  to  require  a  little  further  consideration, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  quite  contrary  to  general 
perience.  It  is  stated  that  the  addition  of  acid  sulphite 
Eords  no  notable  advantage  in  the  way  of  preservation 
the  sulphite;  yet  such  an  addition  is  perhaps  one  of 
e  most  effective  methods  of  preserving  sulphite  in  com- 
on  use.  The  deterioration  of  the  sulphite  in  the  presence 
carbonate  has,  of  course,  been  noted  before,  and  it  is 
the-r  important  to  remember  that  carbonate  is  always 
esent  in  the  so-called  “  pure  ”  sulphite  used  by  photo- 
aphers.  Strangely  enough,  this  fact  is  often  overlooked 
experimenters,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
eir  writings,  so  there  is  always  an  element  of  doubt  as 
whether  it  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  them, 
pure  sulphite,  free  from  carbonate,  can,  no  doubt,  be 
oduced  in  the  laboratory,  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
dinarily  used,  hence  experiments  based  upon  its  behaviour 
e  apt  to  be  misleading.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed 
at  the  preserving  effect  of  an  acid  sulphite  depends  on 
e  neutralising  of  the  carbonate  always  present;  but  this 
a  requires  confirmation  by  actual  experiment.  As  a 
le,  much  more  is  used  than  is  necessary  merely  to 
utralise  the  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  mixture  keeps 
ich  better  than  a  pure  sulphite-  simply  free  from  car- 
-nate  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Precisely  why  carbonate  assists  the  oxidation  of  the 
dphite  is  a  mystery.  Analysis,  however,  shows  that  as 
h  sulphite  diminishes  so  also  does  the  carbonate,  so  there 
1  little  doubt  that  reactions  of  some  sort  take  place,  either 
tween  the  two,  or  more  probably  between  the  carbonate 
<d  some  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the  sulphite. 

-  sample  of  ordinary  pure  sulphite  will  usually  contain 
'Hu  to  3  per  cent,  of  carbonate  when  the  solution  is 
(  he  fresh.  When  the  sulphite  has  completely  gone  it  will 
inerally  be  found  that  the-  whole  of  this  carbonate  has 
ganged  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bicarbonate,  which 
h  suggests  inter-action  with  an  acid  decomposition  pro- 
1  ch  If,  however,  this  inter-action  helps  to  accelerate 
^composition,  we  should  expect  soda  hydrate  to  be  quite 
effective,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  carbonate,  whereas 


according  to  Professor  Narnias  it  is  less  so.  From  past 
experience,  we  think  there  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard, 
to  the  action  of  the  hydrate.  We  have  known,  and 
recorded  in  these  pages,  cases  in  which  mixtures  of  sulphite 
and  hydrates  have  deteriorated  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  noted  cases  in  which  the 
solutions  seemed  to  last  remarkably  well  even  when  car¬ 
bonated  alkalis  were  present. 

We  fear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  know  very 
little  indeed  about  either  the  causes  or  the  manner  of 
deterioration  of  soda  sulphite.  No  two  samples  of  the  salt 
behave  alike,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  better  the 
sample  seems  to  be  at  the  start  the  worse  are  its  keeping 
qualities.  We  have  known  very  pure  high-priced  samples 
to  become  useless  in  a  few  days,  while  cheaper  and  less 
pure  ones  have  retained  their  strength  remarkably  well 
for  weeks,  or  even  months.  Professor  Narnias  does  not 
give  full  particulars  of  the  method  according  to  which  he 
kept  his  samples,  but  it  certainly  seems  that  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  his  samples  showed  very  poor  keeping 
qualities.  When  we-  conducted  our  experiments  we  used 
solutions  of  1.26  per  cent.,  or  just  about  one-quarter  of 
5  per  cent.  We  adopted  these  weak  solutions  so  as  :o 
ensure  a  reasonably  rapid  change,  but  even  with  this  degree 
of  dilution,  v7hile  some  of  the  samples  were  gone  in  a 
fortnight  others  still  retained  half  their  original  strength. 
Six  days  is  a  very  short  period  for  changes  of  the  extent 
recorded  by  Professor  Narnias.  The  analysis  of  sulphite  is 
itself  a  rather  complicated  operation,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  the  results  obtained  are  often  incorrect  owing 
to  imperfect  analysis.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  sulphite 
and  sulphate  alone  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  if  this  assump¬ 
tion  were  correct,  then  simple  titration  with  iodine  should 
be  sufficient.  There  are,  however,  other  methods  beyond 
the  iodine  one  of  determining  sulphites,  and  if  we  use 
two  methods,  checking  one  against  the  other,  very  curious 
and  incongruous  results  are  often  arrived  at,  these  results 
differing  with  different  samples.  If,  for  example,  we 
determine  the  sulphite  by  titration  with  acid,  as  well  as 
by  titration  with  iodine,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
iodine  gives  the  higher  reading  with  fresh  solution,  while 
as  the  solution  becomes  stale  the  two  readings  approach 
one  another,  and  eventually  agree.  This  phenomenon 
requires  some  explanation,  for  it  suggests  the  presence  of 
substances  other  than  sulphite  and  sulphate.  Some  time 
ago  we  conducted  a  series  of  tests  on  sulphites  over  a 
period  of  about  four  months,  with  very  inconclusive  results. 
Only  one  point  seemed  evident,  and  that  was  that  samples 
which  when  fresh  gave  the  same  reading  with  both  the 
acid  and  iodine,  as  a  rule  rapidly  deteriorated,  one 
dropping  from  90  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  in  one  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  samples  which  at  first  gave  the  higher 
iodine  reading  lasted  better,  the  drop  in  one  instance 
being  from  78  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent,  in  nine  days.  This 
sample  when  fresh  gave  a  reading  of  75  per  cent,  with 
the  acid  test  and  78  per  cent,  with  the  iodine,  and  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  difference  indicates  the  present 
some  impurity  which  acts  as  a  preservative.  The  lowness 
of  both  readings  is  also  noteworthy,  as  it  indicates  that  a 
high  proportion  of  sulphite  in  the  first  instance  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  serviceable  quality.  In  fact,  the  sample  that 
initially  gave  the  highest  proportion  of  sulphite,  and  was 
presumably  the  purest,  was  the  worst  in  point  of  keeping 
quality  of  any  of  the  samples  tested.  We  may  add  that 
the  sample  giving  the  low  reading  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  serviceable  brands  on  the  market, 
and  is  very  largely  used  by  those  who  have  experienced 
its  good  qualities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical 
worker,  we  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  attach  any  special 
value  to  samples  that  show  high  initial  percentages  of. 
sulphite. 
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LARGE  FLASHLIGHT  WORK:  SOME  WARNINGS 

AND  LESSONS. 


Judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  subject  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  flashlight  work  to  commercial  purposes  is  referred  to 
in  the  “Journal,”  it  should  not  come  amiss  to  add  some 
practical  data  based  on  two  or  three  lively  experiences  of  my 
own.  I  have,  as  a  rule,  the  strongest  prejudice  against  using 
and  recommending  so-called  proprietary  mixtures.  The  success 
of  so  many  of  the  made-up  developers,  for  example,  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  sublime  faith  placed  by  a  certain  sort  of  amateurs  in 
any  developer  except  those  of  which  they  know  the  composition, 
and  that  is  the  sort  of  spirit  to  be  deprecated  among  professional 
photographers.  ^My  prejudice  extends  also  to  flashlight  mix¬ 
tures  and  torches  made  and  sold  under  fancy  names.  The 
origin  of  my  objection  is  perhaps  based  on  the  relatively  higher 
cost  of  the  “  patent  ”  flashes  compared  with  those  I  make  myself. 

Yet — let  me  emphasise  this  important  point  by  a  new  para¬ 
graph — I  will  say  this  for  the  improved  powders,  such  as  the 
'“Agfa,”  “Bayer,”  or  Fuerst’s,  that  their  use  is  vastly  to  be 
preferred  until  the  operator  becomes  so  conversant  with  flash¬ 
light  procedure  that  he  can  with  confidence  tackle  the  firing 
of  fairly  large  charges  for  comparatively  big  events.  These 
improved  powders  differ  materially  from  the  chlorate-mag¬ 
nesium  one,  with  which  all  my  larger  work,  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  later  herein,  had  been  done,  in  that  they  are  supplied 
to  work  at  something  less  than  explosion-speed,  and  with  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  safety.  Indeed,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  my  own  experiences  here  recorded  are  more  intended 
as  a  warning  than  as  an  example,  and  I  hasten  to  express  my 
■conviction  that  carefully  mixed  home-made  powders— even 
chlorate  mixtures — fired  in  extended  trains,  and  never  in  heaped 
mass,  are  next  door  to  fool-proof.  But — this  is  important — a 
milder  and  safer  mixture  than  one  with  chlorate  is  one  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts  nitrate  of  potassium  to  two  parts  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  this  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  from  satis¬ 
factory  experience.  Because  the  energy  of  flash-mixtures  appears 
cumulative — that  is,  that  large  charges  seem  to  develop 
more  proportionate  force  than  small  ones — the  precaution  to 
extend  the  train  longer  as  the  charge  grows  bigger  is  worth 
remembering. 

Flashlight  work  of  the  lesser  magnitude  had  always  some 
fascination,  even  in  the  photographic  tooth-cutting  days.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  some  inward  excitement  that  I  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Middlesbrough  Musical 
Festival,  1903,  to  take  a  group  of  the  combined  orchestra  and 
chorus  during  the  final  rehearsal  in  the  Middlesbrough  Town 
Hall.  I  had  undertaken  nothing  approaching  this  in  magni¬ 
tude  previously,  and  knew  of  no  handbook  on  the  subject ; 
consequently  I  judged  it  best  to  minimise  the  chances  of  personal 
discredit  by  rehearsing  operations  on  the  night  before  the 
event.  For  my  rehearsal  I  got  a  few  friends  to  stand  about 
in  the  main  positions  on  the  platform.  Twelve  ounces  of  the 
flash-mixture — simply  8  oz.  of  dried  and  pulverised  potass 
chlorate  and  4  oz.  powdered  magnesium,  brought  in  separate 
bags,  and  mixed  with  cardboard  spatulas  at  the  hall — were 
placed  in  a  specially  made  dish,  rather  like  a  big  dripping  tin. 
This  tin  was  placed  at  the  front  and  the  extreme  right  of  the 
highest  gallery,  which  projects  perhaps  one-third  into  the  main 
hall.  The  camera,  15  x  12,  with  Cooke  lens,  stopped  to  f/8, 
was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  balcony  (or  lower  gallery),  slightly 
to  left  of  its  centre. 

From  subsequent  observations,  it  had  seemed  inexplicable 
why  the  explosive  force  of  this  12  oz.  of  mixture  should  seem 
so  much  milder  than  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  amount  fired 
.in  other  places.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  depends 


not  only  on  the  charge,  but  also  on  the  size  of  the  building 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  sealed  up  by  closed  doors 
and  windows.  The  state  of  the  powder,  too,  is  of  importance 
In  one  notable  instance,  to  which  I  will  refer  later — in  which  i 
large  group  was  taken  by  flashlight  in  a  glass-roofed  “  Wintei 
Garden  ” — I  carefully  dried  the  chlorate,  before  mixing,  ovej 
a  stove,  and  it  had  probably  barely  cooled  before  using.  Th< 
results  of  that  comparatively  small  charge  are  detailed  furthe 
on,  and  will  probably  influence  readers  to  pulverise  gently 
but  not  to  warm  the  chlorate  of  potassium. 

The  powder  was  piled  in  a  loose  cone-mound  in  the  large  dish 
which  rested  on  a  thick  board  on  the  broad  gallery  ledge.  Th 
charge  was  fired  by  the  rather  crude  way  of  a  taper,  whos 
brass  holder  was  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  pole  about  15  feet  lonj! 
Nothing  untoward  occurred,  except  that  it  was  found  rathe] 
difficult  to  hit  the  mound  steadily  with  the  taper  flame,  becau 
of  the  “wobble”  of  the  too-flexible  pole.  The  powder  “wer 
off  ”  with  a  sharp  thud,  in  a  way  not  easy  to  describe. 

Development  of  the  test  exposure  was  effected  by  weak  pynj 
potass,  the  formula  being  simply:  — 


10  per  cent,  soda  sulphite  solution  .  2  oz. 

10  per  cent,  potass,  carbonate  solution  .  2  oz. 

Pyro,  dry  .  2  grains. 

No  restrainer  was  used. 

The  actual  plate  used  for  the  test  exposure  I  cannot  rememh 
but  it  was  somebody’s  “special  rapid,”  and  I  found  the  ima 
come  up  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory,  weak  way,  but  in  the  mea 
time  I  had  obtained  some  15  x  12  “  Monarchs  ”  from  Ilfoi 
Ltd.,  which  had  only  been  introduced  a  little  before  that  tin 
That  the  work  was  serious  enough  will  be  gathered  from  i» 
fact  that  Middlesbrough  Town  Hall  is  roughly  130  feet  lcr 
by  60  feet  wide  and  60  feet  high,  and  the  members  of  cho  ■ 
and  orchestra  and  those  in  front  of  the  platform  numbe  1 
about  375.  To  minimise  the  chances  of  fiasco,  I  used  two  if 
my  own  cameras,  and  borrowed  a  third  ;  and  that  is  a  d- 
caution  I  should  very  strongly  urge  on  a  professional  unci- 
taking  any  such  work  of  public  prominence.  Any  suspicion;! 
failure  in  connection  with  such  an  undertaking  is  likely  jo 
prove  a  bad  advertisement  for  the  photographer ;  while  a 
the  contrary,  actual  experience  shows  that  the  successful  - 
duction  of  a  large,  reasonably  well  lighted  group  is  a  prof  a 
itself,  and  an  excellent  advertisement  to  boot. 

On  the  proper  night,  with  my  battery  of  cameras,  and  h 
arrangements  as  to  position,  etc.,  as  before,  I  stopped  to  fv-> 
and  used  exactly  double  the  flash-powder,  relying  on  the  dh 
higher  H.  and  D.  number  of  the  “Monarch”  plates  foijn 
increase  in  detail.  I  fired  the  charge  personally  from  ie 
gallery,  an  alert  assistant  in  the  balcony  below  removing 
cgp  on  my  shouting  in  stentorian  tones  :  “  Now — please 

at  the  cameras,  not  at  me  !  ”  (I  don’t  know  what  “  stentori 
means  precisely,  but  it  seems  to  explain  the  quality — a  si  r 
fluously  loud,  clear  shout.)  A  moment  later  I  plunged  fly 
flaming  taper  into  the  large  and  distinctly  formidable  hea 
grey  powder,  and — the  flame  was  completely  extinguishe 
That  all  the  members  of  the  group  had  not  ot 
orders,  but  must  have  noticed  the  light  that  failed,  was  si 
by  the  loud  titter  which  followed.  As  I  feared  an  actinic  <i3C^ 
might  be  felt  from  the  arc  lamps,  which  were  burning  higlj*P> 

I  called  loudly:  “Keep  quite  still,  please” — and  a  verjpw 
seconds  later  successfully  fired  the  charge.  The  concuss |i-" 
not  to  say  explosion — which  followed  was  distinctly  awe-ii 
ing  and  unlooked  for,  in  view  of  the  mild  behaviour ,of  the 
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i  mtity  of  the  previous  night ;  and  the  experience  goes  far 
I  prove  what  an  extremely  dangerous  element  flashlight  mix- 
I  es  might  be  in  the  hands  of  an  incautious  or  indifferent 
t  rator.  The  heat  generated  in  that  momentary  explosion 
,  5  remarkable,  in  that  the  whole  length  of  taper  was  instantly 
c  surned  throughout  within  its  brass  fitting,  and  the  tinning 
c  the  dish  blasted  away  clear  down  to  the  iron.  The  finished 
c  alt  of  this  group,  if  not  a  complete  success,  was  nevertheless 
v  y  satisfactory.  Out  of  the  large  company  not  more  than 
;  or  seven  persons  had  moved  seriously  between  the  two 
3  rnipts  at  firing,  and  the  arc  lamps  did  not  do  nearly  the 
t  m  I  had  expected.  The  lighting  was  more  natural  than 

3  al,  and  the  exposure  ample. 

he  lesson  from  the  miss-fire  is  that  one  must  “tickle”  the 
;  ,'der  with  the  lit  taper  rather  than  plunge  it  in  overhead. 

4  improvement  in  detail  is  to  place  a  small  charge  of  gun- 

o  ,der . 2  or  3  drachms — beneath  and  slightly  beyond  the  edge 

)  the  flash-powder.  But  I  have  other  and  more  important 
.movements  to  suggest  in  due  order. 

bout  three  years  later,  I  was  asked  to  photograph  a  big 
r  up  in  the  People’s  Winter  Garden  in  the  same  town,  and 
l  red  a  little  local  notoriety  by  undertaking  the  work,  or 
mer,  by  the  consequences  involved.  The  Winter  Garden 
.6,  long,  rather  low,  glass-roofed  building,  perhaps  80  feet  by 
lf;or  50  feet,  and  I  admit  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance  in 

;;ding  this  job,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  a 

:lrge  sufficiently  actinic  and  yet  with  a  minimum  of  coll¬ 
usive  force. 

et,  as  my  clients  pressed  for  despatch,  I  had  no  choice  but 

:<  make  the  best  out  of  the  conditions;.1  I  used  a  total 

)i>  oz.  of  the  same  mixture  as  above  spread  in  a  ridge  across 
1  bottom  of  a  large  enamelled  basin.  This  I  fired  electrically, 
i]  the  manner  of  accomplishing  this  should  be  of  interest. 

P  t  of  the  flash-mixture  was  made  to  overlap  a  small  train  of 
;i  powder,  and  this  in  turn  intermingled  with  a  tuft  of  cotton- 
vl  lightly  soaked  in  spirit.  I  borrowed  a  powerful  induc- 
i  -coil,  of  the  sort  used  for  mine-firing.  This,  though  very 
x  ;able— occupying  a  case  about  6in.  square— gave  a  quite 
!c aidable  spark  of  about  gin.  length  with  a,  battery  of  four 
unary  household  dry-cells,  costing  about  Is.  3d.  each.  For 
v  I  simply  arranged  a  crude  terminal-board,  with  the  wires 
sewed  down  to  approach  each  other  to  within  about  fin.  apart, 
u  the  spiritous  cotton- wool,  with  its  “tail  ”  merging  into  the 
a  11  pile  of  gunpowder,  was  arranged  closely  about  the  wire- 
£  finals. 

here  tends  to  be  a  rather  uncanny  suspicion  in  the  imagina- 
i  worker  that  someone  is  sure  to  switch  the  current  on  Avhile 


h  lead  is  studiously  bent  over,  arranging  the  cotton  or  powder, 
b  ninimise  that,  therefore,  the  operator  must  face  the  switch, 
12  previously  forbid  anyone  to  approach  within  two  or  three 
iris  of  it,  in  the  meantime  setting  some  trustworthy  person 
ct  as  watch-dog. 

i  the  instance  of  the  Winter  Garden  photograph  all  went 
up  to  the  firing  of  the  flash — but,  after,  the  effect  was 
hiedly  exhilarating.  There  was  a  report  quite  amazing  in 
volume,  considering  the  (comparatively)  small  charge.  No 
ui  was  hurt,  though  the  crowd  had  pressed  to  within  uncomfort- 
small  range  of  the  charge.  The  powder  basin  was  absurdly 
oned  out,  and  the  steps  on  which  it  had  stood  were  flattened 
he  ground  and  completely  smashed.  An  assistant  quite 
fly  feet  from  the  flash  who  was  “managing”  one  of  the 
a  iras,  knocked  this  over,  and  for  a  time  appeared  inextric- 
mixed  up  with  it.  He  excused  his  clumsiness  by  saying 
the  concussion  knocked  him  down.  That  might  be  true  ; 
though  I  was  nearest  the  centre  of  trouble — about  eight 
from  the  flash — I  felt  no  inclination  to  sit  down. 

as  showing  the  vagaries  and  great  force  of  the  explosion, 
°uld  be  recorded  that  a  counter  biscuit-case  standing  near 
aU| its  glass  front  shattered  ;  a  row  of  crockery,  in  another  room, 


the  open  door  into  which  was  about  fifteen  feet  away,  was  swept 
clear  off  the  shelf  ;  at  the  main  entrance,  two  large  fanlight 
windows  fifty-five  feet  away  were  blown  into  the  street ;  and 
within  three  minutes  of  the  bang  I  was  asked  by  a  police- 
inspector  accompanied  by  a  constable  or  two — whether  I  was 
aware  that  there  were  about  3,000  people  collected  outside  in 
the  street — the  “Flash  ”  having  evidently  been  heard  and  seen 
from  a  wide  distance !  Oh,  an  excellent  advertisement,  but  of 
the  sort  one  would  rather  pay  to  avoid  ! 

I  believe  this  extraordinary  contretemps  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  powder  was  heaped  too  much  together,  and  that  there 


was  no  air  outlet  open  except  the  chimneys  (which,  by  the  way, 
needed  no  cleaning  for  some  time  afterwards).  This  latter 
event  has  its  humorous  side,  but  these  notes  are  written  with 
the  very  serious  intention  of  emphasising  in  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  way,  and  bringing  home  to  photographers,  the  very  real 
danger,  even  to  life,  in  the  handling  of  mixtures  of  which 
chlorate  of  potass,  forms  a  part. 

All  more  recent  flashlight  exposures  I  have  made  without  the 
least  approach  to  explosion  by  firing  in  trains  more  or  less 
elongated,  the  powder  being  fired  in  ordinary  5m.  section 
iron  roof-gutters,  using  the  electric  spark-firing  via  cotton-wool 
and  spirit.  The  gutter  is  fixed  to  a  fairly  robust  head-rest 
stand,  and  is  adjustable,  so  that  either  six  feet-  or  three  feet 
length  may  be  used  at  will,  by  simple  screwing  or  unscrewing. 
Not  only  is  such  an  arrangement  safer,  but  the  lighting  is  o.f 
better  quality.  A  reflecting  sheet  may  be  used  with  cood  effect, 
but  the  fabric  of  it  should  have  been  soaked  in  10  per  cent, 
alum,  which  minimises  the  chances  of  firing. 

To  sum  up  :  — 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  safe  ”  flash-powder  (the  “  time  ” 
mixtures  are  excluded, _their  effect  not  being  a  flash  proper) ; 
real  safety  lies  in  the  cool,  cautious,  resourceful  operator. 

Neither  is  there  a  “smokeless”  powder;  it  is  always  well 
to  point  out  clearly  beforehand  that  some  perfectly  harmless 
white  smoke  is  to  be  expected,  which  in  confined  limits  may 
show  a  deposit  of  an  equally  harmless  white  powder. 
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It  is  always  best  to  use  a  minimum  of  powder,  the  quickest  of 
reliable  plates,  and  the  maximum  lens  aperture  the  subject 
will  allow.  For  dinner  parties,  for  instance,  the  sensible  use 
of  the  swing-back,  or  side-swing,  may  save  two-thirds  of  your 
powder  and  a  similar  proportion  of  smoke. 

Not  only  be  perfectly  cool  yourself,  but  see  that  you  employ 
no  assistant  whose  head  is  not  screwed  on  the  right  way.  It 
would  be  foolish  in  me  to  exaggerate  flashlight  dangers  ;  yet  a 
simple  mistake  on  your  helper’s  part  is  capable  of  producing 


for  you  an  excellent  advertisement,  the  fruits  of  which  a  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  sort  might  quite  prevent  your  enjoying. 

Lastly,  and  most  important :  Keep  well  outside  the  danger 
zone  of  all  fabrics,  curtails  particularly. 

In  these  notes  there  is  no  intention  of  discouraging  flashlight 
work,  which,  normally,  involves  but  the  simplest  preparation, 
and  is  profitable  enough  to  warrant  the  attention  of  capable 
photographers  as  an  excellent  side-line. 

Harold  Hood,  F.R.P.S. 


AN  AQUEOUS  VARNISH  FOR  NEGATIVES. 


Very  many  photographers  expend  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
patience  on  the  production  of  their  negatives,  and  after  that 
seem  to  care  little  or  nothing  about  their  preservation  for  the 
future.  They  will  often  go  long  distances,  perhaps  to  foreign 
countries,  to  expose  the  plates,  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  their 
development,  also  at  times  go  to  a  deal  of  trouble  in  intensifying 
or  reducing  them  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  When  all  this 
is  done  they  take  but  little  heed  as  to  the  future  of  the  negatives, 
notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  others 
of  the  same  subject.  Often  when  the  negative  is  printed  from  it 
acquires  a  stain  by  contact  with  damp  paper,  and  sometimes 
the  stains  produced  in  this  way  cannot  be  removed  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Hence  the  negative  made  after  so  much 
trouble  and  labour  is  irretrievably  ruined.  Only  then  is  it 
generally  realised  that  all  this  might  have  been  avoided  had  a 
trifling  extra  trouble  been  expended  by  giving  the  negative  a 
protective  coating  of  some  kind. 

A  VarnisH  for  "Wet  Negatives, 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  had  amateurs  in  mind  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  what  has  been  said  applies  also  to  many  profes¬ 
sional  photographers,  many  of  whom  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  varnish  their  negatives.  This  neglect  frequently  leads  to 
considerable  pecuniary  loss  to  them  should  the  negative  happen 
to  get  stained,  and  therefore  it  may  be  of  service  to  give  a 
method  by  which  negatives  may  be  given  a  protective  coat  which 
can  be  applied  without  difficulty,  and  with  practically  no  trouble 
at  all,  while  the  operation  is  done  while  the  negative  is  still  wet. 
It  should  be  said  at  once  that  the  coating  is  not  equal  to  a 
spirit  or  a  celluloid  varnish,  but  it  is  very  much  better  than 
none  at  all.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  shellac. 
The  following  is  a  good  formula  :  — 


White  lac  (freshly  bleached)  .  5  ozs. 

Borax  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 


Sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  I  much  prefer  to  omit  it.  The  water  and  the  borax 
are  put  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  or  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan, 
over  a  gas-burner,  and  brought  to  nearly  boiling  point ;  by 
this  time  the  borax  will  have  dissolved.  The  lac,  broken  up 
in  small  pieces,  is  then  put  in  and  kept  stirred  until  it  is  all 
dissolved.  Next  another  pint  of  water  (hot)  is  tadded  and  well 
mixed.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  stand  till  next  day. 
It  now  requires  to  be  filtered  through  paper.  Before  doing  that 
it  is  well  to  strain  it  through  fine  muslin,  as  without  that 
being  done  the  solution  has  a  tendency  to  clog  up  the  filter. 
The  above  formula  will  be  about  right  for  most  samples  of 
shellac,  but  some  yield  rather  more  viscous  solutions  than 
othei's,  so  that  a  little  less  or  more  water  may  be  required  than 
that  given  above. 

Flowing  on  the  "VarnisH. 

The  varnish  is  applied  as  follows: — After  the  negative  has 
been  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed,  it  is  drained  for  a  minute  or 


so.  It  is  then  held  in  a  sloping  position,  some  of  the  varnish( 
poured  along  the  upper  edge,  and  flowed  slowly  over  the  plate) 
in  an  even  wave,  carrying  what  water  is  on  it  into  the  sink! 
The  plate  is  then  slightly  drained  and  a  second  lot  applied  iij 
the  same  way.  After  that  the  plate  is  drained  somewhat  closely 
Finally,  a  third  coating  is  given,  being  this  time  flowed  backj 
ward  and  forward  for  a  minute  or  two  so  that  it  can  well  pene: 
trate  into  the  gelatine  film.  This  lot  of  the  iVarnish,  i| 
economy  is  a  consideration,  may  be  used  for  the  first  applies 
tion  of  the  next  negative.  The  plate  is  then  stood  on  on 
corner,  on  blotting-paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously 
Should  some  of  the  varnish  happen  to  get  on  the  back  of  hi 
plate  it  can  easily  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  sponge  or  a  pied 
of  rag  while  it  is  still  wet.  If  it  is  allowed  to  dry  on  it  is  n< 
so  easy  of  removal.  An  alternative  method  of  using  the  varnisl 
is  to  allow  the  negative,  after  washing,  to  get  perfectly  dr; 
It  is  then  put  to  soak  in  a  dish  of  the  varnish  for  four  (| 
five  minutes,  in  which  time  it  will  have  well  permeated  tl 
gelatine  film.  The  negative  is  then  drained  and  reared  v 
on  one  corner,  resting  on  blotting-paper,  and  dried  spontai) 

ously.  Both  methods  are  good  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  rath1 

prefer  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  the  back  of  the  plate  ) 

coated  as  well  as  the  front,  and  the  coating  on  the  back 

not  always  even,  so  that  it  has  to  be  cleaned  off,  when  dr 
before  the  negative  is  printed  from. 

Recipe  books  tell  us  that  when  the  aqueous  lac  varnish 
dry  it  is  waterproof.  This  is  quite  a  fallacy,  as  maybe  proved  j 
immersing  a  negative  coated  with  it  in  water  for  a  few  minut! 
If  that  is  done  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gelatine  film  swells 
showing  that  the  lac  has  been  permeated  by  the  water; 
notwithstanding  that,  the  lac  is  a  fairly  good  protection  aga 
mere  moisture.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  aque  1 
solution  the  lac  to  a  great  extent  has  been  absorbed  in 
gelatine,  and  does  not  merely  rest  upon  its  surface,  as  it  <d 
in  the  case  of  a  spirit  varnish,  which  does  not  really  enter  id 
it  at  all.  The  surface  given  by  the  aqueous  lac  varnish  is  ) 
excellent  one  for  retouching  upon  without  any  further  preps  - 
tion,  as  it  takes  the  pencil  readily. 

One  of  the  troubles  that  the  inexperienced  meet  with  i 
varnishing  negatives  with  a  spirit  varnish  is.  that  it  does  t 
flow  quite  freely  over  the  plate,  and  is  apt  to  run  off  at  e 
edges  and  get  on  the  back  ;  there  is  not  the  affinity  betv  a 
the  spirit  varnish  and  the  gelatine  film  that  there  is  wit  a 
collodion  film.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  whatever^ 
coating  the  aqueous  varnished  negative  with  a  spirit  vam  L- 
Tf  the  plate  be  slightly  warmed — just  sufficient  to  prevent  e 
varnish  from  chilling — it  will  be  found  to  take  as  kindh 
the  gelatine  negative  as  if  it  were  a  collodion  one.  After 
varnish  has  been  drained  off,  the  negative  should  be  helc 
front  of  the  fire  and  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  b 
In  this  way,  with  little  trouble,  we  have  our  negative  well 
tected  against  moisture  as  well  as  mechanical  injury. 

E.  M.  Stretthorp 
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3N  THE  ALTERATION  OF  SULPHITE  IN  SOLUTION 
IN  PRESENCE.  OF  VARIOUS  DEVELOPERS  AND 
OTHER  SUBSTANCES. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Congress  of 

Tie  alteration  which  sulphite  of  soda  undergoes  in  solution  has 
>een  the  subject  of  considerable  research  in  the  past.  Some 
ears  -go  MM.  Lunaiere  and  Seyewetz  undertook  experiments 
!ii  the  change  which  takes  place  in  both  dilute  and  concentrated 
olutions  of  sulphite,  and  they  ascertained  the  best  manner  of 
•reserving  such  solutions.  From  these  experiments  it  is  seen 
hat  the  concentrated  solutions  alter  to  a  much  less  extent 
han  the  dilute,  and,  further,  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
[uantity  of  a  developing  substance  greatly  improves  the 
tability  of  the  sulphite  solution. 

Further  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  in  progress 
>y  the  writer  from,  however,  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
han  that  taken  by  MM.  Lumiere,  and  one  which  it  would  appear 
s  of  greater  importance  for  the  purposes  of  practical  photo- 
raphy.  These  experiments  have  had  for  their  object  the 
xamination  of  the  action  of  the  different  substances  which  are 
dded  to  developing  solutions  (such  as  bisulphite,  carbonated 
nd)  caustic  alkalis),  as  well  as  the  various  developers — in  each 
ase  on  the  conservation  of  the  sulphite  solutions. 

I  will  first  state  the  results  of  the  analyses.  The  following 
dditions  were  made  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  crystallised 
odium  sulphite  :  — 

Caustic  soda  . .  1  per  cent. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  3  per  cent. 

Potass,  metabisulphite  .  1  per  cent. 

By  making  these  additions,  four  test  solutions  were  ob- 
ained,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  two  parts.  To  one  part 
o  addition  was  made,  whilst  to  the  other  1  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
uinone  was  added.  The  solutions  were  left  in  similar  open 
essels  of  about  3  in.  diameter,  and  containing  about  100  ccs. 
he  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  and  the  keeping  qualities 
f  the  sulphite  solution  alone,  and  with  the  various  additions, 
re  given  in.  Table  I. 

The  quantity  of  pure  sulphurous  acid  employed  in  the  pre- 
aration  of  the  sodium  sulphite  solution  corresponds  almost 
xactly  with  the  calculated  quantity  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
c  crystallised  sulphite  or  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
ulphite,  with  addition  of  1  per  cent,  potass,  metabisulphite, 
ccording  to  calculation,  there  should  be  (if  the  products  used 
re  of  absolute  purity)  1.27  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide  in  a  5  per 
nit.  sodium  sulphite  solution,  and  1.5  per  cent,  in  a  5  per  cent, 
ilution  of  sodium  sulphite  containing  1  per  cent,  metabisul- 
hite.  The  results  given  in  Table  I.  are  the  mean  of  a  num- 
|er  of  analyses,  and  the  figures  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
^presenting  the  results  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  fol- 
jwing  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  :  — 

1.  Addition  of  caustie  alkali  to  sulphite  solution  restrains 
ie  oxidation,  whilst  addition  of  carbonated  alkali  appears  to 
asten  it  a  little. 

2.  Addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphite  (at  any  rate, 
hen  the  sodium  sulphite  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air)  affords 
a  notable  advantage. 

3.  In  presence  of  developing  substances,  and  particularly  of 
ydroquinone,  the  alteration  of  the  sulphite  takes  place  more 
lickly  in  -a  solution  containing  caustic  alkali,  whilst  the 
udation  takes  place  much  more  slowly  (when  hydroquinone  is 
.’esent)  in  all  other  cases. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tendency 
the  solution  to  oxidise  is  reduced  by  the  conjunction  in  one 
dution  of  the  sulphite  and  the  developer,  but  that  this  is 
h  the  case  when  caustic  alkali  is  present.  And  this  is  not 
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to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  sulphite,  since, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  sulphite  solution  alone  is  of  a  greater  per¬ 
manency  in  presence  of  caustic  alkali. 

It  has  further  appeared  of  importance  to  examine  how  the 
different  developers  compare  in  this  preserving  action  upon  sul¬ 
phite,  and  experiments  were  therefore  made  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  than  hydroquinone,  employing  for  this  purpose  those 
which  are  made  up  with  sulphite  and  carbonated  alkali,  since 
these  are  the  developers  in  most  general  use. 

These  experiments  have  shown  that  of  the  different  developers 
metol  and  glycin  exert  the  most  favourable  action  as  regards 
reduction  of  oxidation.  It  can  be  said  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
developer  by  the  air  takes  place  along  with  that  of  the  sulphite. 
Sulphite  and  developer  exerting  a  mutual  action  upon  each 
other,  it  follows  that  in  every  case  the  absence  of  one  causes  a 
more  rapid  alteration  of  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  already  mentioned,  when  caustic  alkali  is  present. 

This  preserving  action  is  independent  of  the  reducing  energy 
of  the  developing  substance.  It  is  almost  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  slow-acting  glycin  as  in  that  of  such  a  rapid  developer 
as  metol.  Hydroquinone,  which  possesses  much  less  energy 
than  metol,  acts  much  more  weakly  as  a  preservative  of  sul¬ 
phite  than  metol  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  solutions  containing 
hydroquinone  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air  is  much  more 
noticeable  as  regards  the  developer  than  as  regards  the  sul¬ 
phite  :  the  developing  solution  becomes  dark-brown  in  colour, 
although  considerable  quantities  of  sulphite  were  present. 

This  pronounced  tendency  of  the  developer  itself  to  be  more 
easily  oxidised  than  the  sulphite  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  the  diamidophenol  developer,  as  shown  in  Table  III. 
In  a  paper  which  I  have  contributed  on  the  influence  of  boric 
acid  on  the  diamidophenol  developer,  there  is  pointed  out  the 
advantage  which  may  be  taken  of  boric  acid  as  a  preservative. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  even  when  there  are  still  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  sodium  sulphite  unaltered,  the  diamido¬ 
phenol  is  so  completely  oxidised  that  the  bath  is  useless. 

In  addition  to  the  developing  substances  mentioned  above, 
experiments  have  also  been  made  with  pyrogallic  acid,  in  making 
which  difficulties  were  encountered  on  account  of  the  strong 
colour  produced  on  oxidation  of  the  solution,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  upon  the  iodine  employed  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportion  of  sulphite.  The  method  was  therefore 
adopted  of  liberating  the  sulphurous  acid  under  conditions  for 
avoidance  of  oxidation  by  means  of  an  acid  absorbing  it  in  a 
solution  of  standard  iodine,  and  then  determining  the  excess  of 
iodine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 
In  the  case  of  such  determination,  it  appeared  that  the  oxidation 
of  the  pyro  in  presence  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  took  place 
very  quickly.  Comparing  the  results  with  a  metol  developer 
the  following  was  obtained  :  — 

Percentage  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  After  Two  Days’  Storage. 

The  sulphur  dioxide  was  estimated  by  liberating  the 
gas  as  described  above. 

5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  containing  3  per  cent, 
sodium  carbonate  and  5  per 

cent,  metol .  ITS  per  cent.  Colourless 

solution. 

5  per  cent,  solution  sodium  sulphite 
with  3  per  cent,  sodium  car- 

bonate  and  -5  per  cent,  pyro  ...  *26  per  cent.  Black  solution. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  presence  of  pyro  and  sodium 
carbonate,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphite  took  place  much  more 
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rapidly,  not  only  in  tlie  case  of  a  metol  developer,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  a  bath  made  up  of  sulphite  and  carbonate  only. 

As  regards  their  action  on  sulphite,  the  organic  developers 
may  be  classed  in  three  divisions  :  — 

1.  Developers  which  retard  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphite  and 

Table  I. 


Percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

At  time 
of 

making. 

After 

1 

day. 

After 

2 

days. 

After 

3 

days. 

After 

6 

days. 

Plain  5  p.c.  solution  of  soda  sulphite, 
cryst.  A . . . 

1-22 

•94 

•70 

•48 

•26 

A  with  addition  of  1  p.c.  caustic  soda  B  ... 

1-22 

•  '98 

•76 

•58 

•42 

A  ,,  ,,  3  ,,  soda  carbonate  C 

1-22 

•95 

*65 

•40 

•23 

A  ,,  ,,  1  ,,  potass  metabi- 

sulphite  D  . 

1-78 

1-24 

•98 

*76 

•54 

A  with  1  p.c.  hydroquinone  E  . 

1-22 

1-16 

1-10 

1-04 

•58 

B  „  „  „  F  . 

1-22 

•80 

•54 1 

•36- 

•023 

C  „  „  „  G . 

1-22 

1-12 

1-06 

•98 

•42 

D  „  „  „  H . 

1-78 

1-74 

1-72 

1-08 

■92 

1.  Deep  yellow.  2.  Yellowish  brown.  3.  Very  dark. 


Table  II. 


Comparative  keeping  qualities  of  soda  sulphite  solutions  containing  various 
developing  substances.  The  figures  give  the  percentages  of  sulphur  dioxide 
(SO„)  in  each  solution. 


S  ti 

<  £ 

After 

1 

day. 

i  After 

i  2 

days. 

After 

4 

days. 

Remarks. 

5  p.c.  solution  cryst.  soda  sulphite 
with  3  p.c.  soda  carbonate  . 

1-29 

1  04 

•63 

•33 

Colourless  after  4  days. 

„  '5  ,,  hydroquinone  . 

1-33 

1"20 

1-19 

1-00 

Solution  became  deep 

,,  ’5  ,,  metol . 

1-32 

1-31 

1-31 

1-19 

yellow  after  4  days. 
Colourless  after  4  days. 

,,  -5  ,,  glycin  . 

1-33 

1-33 

1-32 

1-22 

Colourless  after  4  days. 

,,  ‘5  ,,  hydroquinone  and 

*05  ,,  metol  . 

1-32 

1-20 

1-20 

1*07 

Became  deep  yellow 
after  4  days. 

Table  III. 


Keeping  properties  of  soda  sulphite  solution  in  presence  of  diamidophenol.  The 
figures  give  the  percentages  of  sulphur  dioxide  (SO.,)  In  each  solution. 


At  time 
of 

making. 

After 

1 

day. 

After 

3 

days. 

Remarks. 

5  p.c.  soda  sulphite  solution 
with  5  p.c.  diamidophenol 

1-33 

1-14 

•90 

Very  dark-coloured  after 

,,  5  ,,  boric  acid . 

1-27 

1-20 

1-05 

three  days. 

Yellow  after  three  days. 

,,  5  ,,  boric  acid  and 

1  ,,  potass  meta¬ 
bisulphite... 

1-97 

1-91 

1-78 

Yellow  after  three  days,  but 
somewhat  less  than  with 
boric  acid  only. 

themselves  oxidise  in  the  air  when  the  quantity  of  sulphite  is  I 
very  small.  Among  these  are  metol,  glycin,  and  hydroquinone. 

2.  Developers  which,  while  they  retard  the  oxidation  of  sul-l 
pliite,  are  themselves  oxidised  with  considerably  more  rapidity! 
than  the  sulphite  in  the  presence  of  air.  Diamidophenol  is  a 
developer  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  single  j 
solution  only  for  a  short  time. 

3.  Developers  which  hasten  the  oxidation  of  sodium  sulphite 
in  the  air,  whilst  they  themselves  suffer  only  in  presence  of' 
alkali  and  sulphite  a  less  rapid  oxidation  than  in  presence  of i 
alkali  alone.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  a  substance  of  this  kind. 

These  different  qualities  of  the  various  developers  in  regard; 
to  sodium  sulphite  will  throw  light,  it  is  hoped,  upon  the 
behaviour  of  developing  solutions.  It  may  be  assumed  that, 
as  a  developing  solution  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  of  silver-' 
bromide,  the  sulphite  takes  an  active  part  in  this  reduction, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  indifferent,  according  to  the  kind; 
of  developer  with  which  it  is  combined.  R.  Namias. 


SOME  METHODS  FOR  THE  SURFACE  PROTECTION 

OF  METALS. 


[The  following  paper,  recently  read  before  the  Optical  Society  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ryland,  relates  to  a  branch  of  practical  manufac¬ 
ture  of  as  much  importance  to  the  photographic  as  to  the  optical  trade,  and  one  which  is  very  meagrely  treated  in  books  and 
periodicals. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


I  am  venturing  to  give  this  paper,  not  because  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  (which  is  small),  but  because  of  our  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  whole  matter  is  one  for  a  technical  chemist,  but 
I  hope  that  this  brief  paper  will  draw  attention  to  a  matter  that 
needs  attention — the  finish  of  our  work.  Of  course,  the  colour 
of  a  lacquer  or  tone  of  a  bronze  does  not  improve  the  accuracy 
of  a  theodolite,  but  it  does  improve  its  selling  value. 

Further,  the  subject  of  surface  protection  is  one  that  should 
interest  others  besides  ourselves.  When  we  see  rusty  girders 
painted  over  and  used  in  the  construction  of  skyscrapers,  and 
when  we  are  able  to  kick  a  hole  through  the  girder  plate  of  a 
railway  bridge  (this  is  possible  in  London)  we  realise  that  the 
whole  matter  is  one  of  importance. 

The  protection  of  metal  surfaces  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
types  :  First,  protection  against  friction  ;  second,  against  corro¬ 
sion. 

Under  the  second  heading  we  may  place  ornamental  protec¬ 
tion  and  change  of  colour  for  purely  ornamental  purposes.  And 
the  second  type  may  be  further  subdivided  into  three  further 
types  : — (1)  A  surface  may  be  protected  or  ornamented  by  a 
coating  of  material,  such  as  paint,  varnish,  or  lacquer,  or  (2) 
by  a  chemical  change  of  its  surface,  or  (3)  by  the  deposition  of 
some  other  metal  upon  its  surface. 

Protection  against  corrosion,  again,  must  be  divided  into 
two  sections  : — (1)  Where  the  metal  is  in  contact  with  the  human 


skin  as  in  spectacle  work,  (2)  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmc 
sphere. 

Japanning  and  Lacquering. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the  protection  and  ornamenting  of  sue 
surfaces  as  are  used  in  optical  instruments.  For  this  purpos 
a  coat  of  paint  or  lacquer  is  generally  used.  A  paint  or  japa 
consists  of  a  solvent  such  as  oil,  a  medium  such  as  asphaltum 
or  bitumen,  and  a  colouring  pigment.  It  must  be  applied  tc 
a  cold  surface  and  subjected  to  a  period  of  heating  to  evaporah 
the  solvent  and  leave  the  medium  and  pigment  as  a  thin  anc 
more  or  less  even  layer  upon  the  surface.  A  lacquer  consist: 
of  an  easily  evaporated  solvent,  such  as  alcohol,  a  medium  o 
shellac  (which  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  gums 
such  as  mastic),  and  either  a  pigment  or  stain,  such  as  lamp 
black  or  gamboge.  Another  lacquer  is  used  in  which  the  so 
vent  is  amyl  acetate,  and  the  medium  celluloid. 

The  shellac  lacquer  is  applied  to  a  hot  surface,  which  mime 
diately  evaporates  the  alcohol  and  leaves  the  medium  and  colour 
ing  matter  as  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface,  while  the  cellu  oi 
lacquer  is  applied  to  a  cold  surface,  leaving  the  medium 

evaporate  slowly  of  itself.  .  , 

Various  metals  and.  conditions  of  service  will  determine  * 
choice  of  japan  or  either  type  of  lacquer.  Where  the  sur  ac 
Jias  to  be  rubbed  a  japan  is  best,  since  it  is  harder  and  in  - 
thicker  layer  ;  but  where  a  surface  has  only  to  o 
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igainst  the  atmosphere,  or  blacked  to  prevent  too  great  a  re¬ 
lection  of  light,  a  lacquer  is  preferable.  Whichever  is  used, 
t  must  be  hard  enough  to  withstand  friction  and  sufficiently 
elastic  to  follow  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  surface 
vith  varying  temperatures.  Also,  the  effect  of  heat  on  the 
fieces  to  be  treated  must  be  considered.  A  piece  which  has 
teen  soft  soldered  together  must  not  be  subjected  to  too  great 
i  heat. 

BlacKin  g£  Metallic  Surfaces. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  render  a  surface  black,  and  a  lacquer 
s  unsuitable.  A  chemical  change  of  surface  is  then  required, 
permed  bronze.  The  method  adopted  must  depend  entirely 
ipon  the  piece  to  be  blacked  and  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made. 
We  will  take  the  brasses  first.  Where  heat  may  be  applied,  a 
oronze,  consisting  of  nitric  acid,  copper,  and  silver,  may  be  used, 
>ut  where  heat  may  not  be  used  an  ammonia  bronze,  or  a  bronze 
giving  a  deposit  of  iron,  should  be  used.  If  the  piece  be  of  steel 
t  may  either  be  coppered  first,  -and  then  treated  with  a  cold 
mass  bronze,  or  a  sulphur,  or  phosphoric  acid  bronze  may 
)e  used. 

In  cases  where  the  metal  is  in  contact  with  the  skin,  as  a 
pectacle  bridge,  a  deposit,  or  coating,  of  an  incorrodible  metal 
nust  be  used.  Sometimes  where  an  instrument  is  to  be  used 
n  extremes  of  temperature  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
ach  part  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin  with  vulcanite, 
ndia-rubber,  or  leather.  The  metal  absorbs  heat  more  readily 
han  vulcanite,  and  in  very  cold  climates  the  loss  of  heat  by  the 
kin  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  act  almost  precisely  as  if  the  skin 
/ere  brought  into  contact  with  a  very  hot,  surface. 

Metal-Surfacing. 

For  protection  against  friction,  we  may  either  face  the  wear- 
ng  surface  with  a  harder  metal  or,  in  the  case  of  steel,  harden 
hesurface  ;  while  iron  may  be  case-hardened.  At  the  same  time, 
or  instrument  work,  the  provision  of  sufficient  bearing  surface 
nd  the  exclusion  of  grit  will  not  only  save  expensive  hardening, 
ut  also  expensive  adjustments  to  take  up  wear. 

Among  other  methods  of  protection  against  both  friction  and 
orrosion,  by  means  of  a  metallic  coat,  may  be  mentioned  electro- 
lating,  which  is  an  industry  by  itself  ;  and  galvanising,  both  by 
lie  hot  process  and  the  zinc  dust  process. 

To  turn  to  bronzes,  for  the  brasses  I  have  found  the  following 
seful  for  different  purposes. 

(1)  The  silver  nitrate  bronze.  I  have  found  this  work  best 
'hen  used  as  follows.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  silver 
itrate,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  one  solution, 
he  second  is  nitric  acid,  which  has  dissolved  as  much  copper 


as  possible.  The  piece  to  be  bronzed  is  dipped  successively  in 
each,  and  steadily  heated  until  black. 

(2)  The  ammonia  bronze.  This  is  an  excellent  bronze,  and  is 
made  and  used  as  follows  :  Take  8  ozs.  ammonia  .866,  add  1  oz. 
copper  carbonate,  and  4  ozs.  water.  Work  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
immersed  until  black,  and  then  wiped  dry  with  cotton  waste, 
and  lacquered  or  not  as  desired.  The  only  precaution  to  be 
taken  is  to  see  that  no  soft  solder  is  on  the  surface. 

(3)  For  darkening  a  surface  antimony  chloride  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  This  can  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush. 

(4)  Platinum  chloride  applied  as  No.  3. 

(5)  The  ordinary  iron  bronze.  lib.  hydrochloric  acid,  ^lb. 
white  arsenic,  and  gib.  iron  perchloride.  The  worker  should  be 
protected  against  the  fumes  of  this,  and  the  wrork  must  be 
brushed  dry  with  sawdust  and  bran  or  blacklead. 

(6)  The  mercury  sublimate  bronze  used  as  No.  5.  This  bronze 
lias  the  peculiar  effect  of  rotting  drawn  or  rolled  brass,  but  for 
cast  work  it  works  well. 

Numerous  colouring  effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
hypo,  reduced  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  mercury  nitrate,  iron  nitrate, 
and  other  materials,  but  the  above  selection  in  skilful  hands  will 
give  every  effect  desired  for  optical  work. 

For  iron  or  steel  we  may  use  the  new  phosphoric  acid  bronze, 
which  not  only  gives  a  good  black,  but  affords  an  excellent  pro¬ 
tection  against  rust.  A  steel  spectacle  frame  protected  by  this 
method  is  exceedingly  good.  Also  the  various  nitric  acid  and 
sulphur  blacks  are  good. 

For  such  work  as  the  leaves  of  iris  diaphragms  the  work  may 
be  dipped  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  and  bronze  No.  2,  3, 
or  4  used  afterwards. 

For  aluminium  I  have  found  No.  5  useful,  but  it  must  be 
washed  in  plenty  of  running  water.  Also  dipping  in  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  finishing  with  No.  2  or  4  gives  a  good  effect.  There 
is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  work  on  aluminium  protection  and 
soldering. 

As  regards  an  actual  coating,  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  various  japans  and  blacks  ;  but  one  method  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  That  is  to  give  the  work  a  coat  of  medium, 
such  as  colourless  lacquer,  allow  it  to  cool,  blacken  it  evenly  by 
the  smoke  of  an  acetylene  gas  (or  candle)  flame,  and  warm  till 
bright.  All  lacquers  and  blacks  of  the  lacquer  type  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  boracic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia. 

T  think  that  this  matter  of  surface  protection  and  colouring 
might  well  be  made  a  special  study  by  cue  who  lias  the  time 
and  knowledge,  since  it  is  not  only  of  interest  to  us  but  to- 
everybody  who  has  to  deal  with  metals  at  all. 

H.  S.  Hyland. 


METHODS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


[In  the  following  article  by  that  well-known  writer  in  the 
directed  to  methods  of  value  to  the  professional  photographer  to 
pages.  The  booklet,  the  calendar,  systems  of  follow-up  letters, 
individual  surroundings,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for  again 
which  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

'  it  were  possible  for  you  personally  to  address  an  audience 
t  ten  thousand  people,  all  of  whom  you  wanted  to  impress 
ith  the  fact  that  you  were  a  good  photographer,  that  your 
ictures  were  unusual,  and  that  they  should  patronise  you  rather 
(an  someone  else,  and  if,  in  that  address,  you  had  but  one 
nnute  to  speak,  what  would  you  say?  A  newspaper  advertise- 
ent  must  occupy  considerable  space  to  require  one  minute 
,r  reading. 

You  pay  a  newspaper  for  the  privilege  to  tell  its  readers  why 


American  photographic  Press,  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy.  attention  is 
which  we  have  at  one  time  or  another  drau  -  in  I  ■  -  • 

etc.,  etc.,  are  all  expedients  which  are  of  value,  according  to 
directing  notice  lo  a  department  of  the  photogr 

they  should  buy  of  you.  To  be  careless  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  tell  your  story  is  to  throw  away  both  money  and 
opportunity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  man  who  writes  his 
own  advertisements  is  like  the  layman  who  handles  his  own 
case — he  has  a  fool  for  a  client  ! 

You  would  laugh  at  the  idea  that  an  amateur  photographer 
of  average  ability  could  make  his  own  portrait  as  well  as  you, 
with  all  your  experience  and  equipment.  But  what  difference 
is  there  when  you  attempt  to  write  your  own  advertisements, 
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instead  of  going  to  the  man  with  the  equipment  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  get  him  to  do  it — he  who  can  do  it  well  ? 

Whatever  form  of  advertising  you  adopt,  don’t  ston  spending 
money  with  securing  the  opportunity— spend  a  little  more  to 
use  the  chance  up  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities. 

Advertising  schemes  are  without  number  ;  but  certain  ones 
are  more  or  less  standard.  Some  of  these  I  am.  <roing  to  discuss 
in  detail. 

The  BooKlet. 

It  is  probably  the  most  effective  shot  in  your  locker  if  it  is 
properly  made,  well  loaded,  carefully  aimed  and  deftly  fired. 
So  many  people  believe  that  any  advertisement  is  all  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  credence  for  the  statement  that 
the  printed  matter  is  only  a  part  of  any  campaign  for  business. 
Yet  if  you  had  a  million  copies  of  the  finest  booklet  in  the  world, 
descriptive  of  your  work,  and  sent  them  all  for  distribution  to 
Hong-Kong,  you  wouldn’t  expect  much  in  the  way  of  immediate 
results ! 

A  booklet  should  have  a  purpose.  A  booklet  should  have 
meat  in  it,  a  reason  for  existence,  a  story  to  tell.  If  you  have 
uvon  a  prize,  a  medal  or  diploma,  a  little  brochure  modestly 
telling  about  it,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  prize  being  won, 
and  something  about  the  prize-winning  picture,  is  a  case  in 
point.  If  you  have  a  new  camera,  a  new  lens,  a  new  method, 
a  new  style,  a  booklet  which  will  attractively  portray  it  to 
your  customers  should  prove  an  investment  yielding  good  re¬ 
burns.  But  a  booklet  which  says  merely  that  your  name  is 
Smith,  that  you  make  pictures,  that  your  prices  are  thus-and-so, 
and  vqur  address  such-and-such,  is  money  wasted.  Never  use 
the  booklet,  which  is  expensive,  when  a  less  expensive  form  of 
advertisement  will  do  the  work.  But  never  issue  a  cheap  book¬ 
let,  unless  you  do  cheap  work.  To  put  good  advertising  on  poor 
paper  with  poor  presswork  is  to  reduce  its  value  fifty  per  cent., 
and  to  advertise  refined  photographic  work  of  high  quality  in 
any  but  the  highest-class  manner  is  to  throw  coin  away. 

Tho  Calendar 

is  sometimes  an  effective  advertisement  and  sometimes  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  more  often  the 
latter  than  the  former,  when  it  comes  to  the  photographic 
business.  Few  men  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  name  and 
address  on  the  calendar  in  their  offices  if  their  wives  wanted 
a  photograph — they  are  much  more  likely  to  credit  the  last 
picture  they  have  seen  with  your  name. 

But  I  recall  one  brilliant  exception,  in  which  a  photographer 
designed  an  ingenious  calendar  and  found  that  it  paid.  Just 
before  Christmas  he  advertised  that  with  every  order  of  a  dozen 
prints  of  a  certain  popular  style  he  would  give  a  Christmas 
present.  He  worded  his  advertisement  so  that  it  seemed  rather 
that  he  was  anxious  to  enter  into  the  Christmas  spirit  and  give 
his  customers  a  little  gift  than  as  if  he  were  offering  a  premium. 
When  he  came  to  deliver  his  gifts  the  customer  received  a 
package  neatly  done  up  in  tissue  paper,  tied  with  red  ribbon, 
stamped  with  a  holly  seal — exactly  as  if  it  were  a  genuine 
'Christmas  gift  from  some  thoughtful  friend.  Inside  the  package 
was  a  neat,  plain  card,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small 
and  dainty  calendar  and  on  the  upper  half  a  platinum  print 
corresponding  to  the  order  supplied.  Above  was  engraved  a  tiny 
card  bearing  the  greeting :  “  Merry  Christmas  from  me  to 

you !  ”  The  inference  was  irresistible.  Besides  creating  good 
feeling  between  the  photographer  and  the  customer,  the  gift 
was  of  a  nature  to  be  given  away  again  immediately,  since 
no  one  cares  for  a  calendar  adorned  with  a  picture  of  himself. 
And  the  advertising  value  came  in  this  way  :  the  clever  photo¬ 
grapher  had  permitted  himself  to  place  a  neatly  embossed  card 
of  his  own,  not  too  conspicuous,  at  the  lower  left  corner — 
“Smith,  Portraits.  101  Elm.”  Besides,  he  had  signed  the 
platinum  print,  as  usual,  and  his  name  was  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  card ! 


Oh,  canny  Smith !  Something  for  nothing  has  ever  been  a 
lure.  When  that  something  is  a  good  advertisement,  and 
morally  certain  to  be  passed  on  ;  when  it  costs  little  and,  in 
addition  to  making  friends  with  the  person  to  whom  it  is  firat 
given,  is  likely  to  make  a  customer  of  the  second,  as  xvell  as 
of  the  various  people  who  are  told  of  the  idea,  it  is  certainly 
one  to  pay.  That  was  advertising  with  brains. 

The  Street-Car  Card 

can  be  made  of  service  anywhere,  but  not  unless  it  is  carefully 
designed,  well  executed,  and  frequently  changed.  There  is  one 
objection  to  it  for  photographers’  use :  large  advertisers  can 
afford  to  have  lithographed  and  three-colour  half-tone  cards 
in  cars,  printing  them  in  huge  quantities.  You  cannot.  A 
plain,  printed  card  suffers  by  comparison,  and  you  can’t  afford 
to  have  your  business  or  your  name  seem  less  refined  or  less 
successful  even  than  some  one’s  premium  ham,  another’s  float¬ 
ing  soap,  or  a  third’s  patent  medicine.  Better  cut  out  the  car 
cards,  unless  you  feel  you  can  afford  a  dainty  set.  Personally, 
I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  afford  five  hundred  cards  in  sets  of 
fifty,  each  decorated  with  a  D.  0.  P.  portrait.  Ten  4x6 
portraits,  in  lots  of  fifty  each  from  ten  negatives,  all  of  pretty 
girls,  daintily  dressed  women  and  babies,  and  finished,  half 
in  black  and  half  in  sepia,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  two  days’ 
work  for  a  small  force,  and  a  set  of  fifty  cards  in  fifty  cars,  , 
changed  weekly,  for  ten  weeks,  during  the  Christmas  rush,  will 
bring  big  results.  But  be  very  sure  you  have  permission  to  use 
the  pictures,  or  you  may  run  against  trouble. 

Blotters 

are  fairly  well  exploded  as  advertising  mediums.  "When  an 
advertising  campaign  has  so  thoroughly  covered  the  territory 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  a  name  before  the  public, 
so  that  the  advertising  which  has  been  done  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  blotters  may  well  serve  their  turn.  The  same  is  true 
of  rulers  with  names  and  businesses  printed  on  them,  paper- 
cutters,  and  other  advertising  novelties.  But  as  business- 
getters  such  articles  are  generally  a  failure,  particularly  when 
they  are  aimed  at  people  whose  pocket-books  must  open  to  somej 
wideness  to  deal  with  you. 

F ollow-up  Letters 

are  vitally  important  to  most  advertising  campaigns.  A  really 
good  follow-up  letter  is  a  jewel  without  price.  It  is  used  to 
go  after  names  secured  in  some  way  or  other,  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  shy  in  coming.  Different  communities  demand 
different  methods.  Large  cities  are  less  fruitful  ground  fo: 
follow-up  letters  than  small  ones,  and  certain  localities  wil 
stand  a  larger  number  sent  after  names  than  others.  But  yor 
advertising  man  must  lay  out  your  system  for  you — every  bus: 
ness  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  such  matters.  Alas,  however,  man 
a  good  advertising  man  is  a  failure  when  it  comes  to  writir 
follow-up  letters,  and  doesn’t  know  it.  Beware,  as  you  woul 
the  devil,  of  a  follow-up  letter  which  reproaches,  which  com¬ 
plains,  which  finds  fault,  which  reproves,  or  which  makes  am 
accusation.  For  instance,  “We  cannot  understand  why  yoi 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  our  liberal  offer — surely  you  canno 
afford  not  to  have  us  take  your  picture,”  is  going  to  make  th< 
average  man  say  to  himself,  “  Well,  I  don’t  care  a  hang  whethe  j 
you  understand  it  or  not!”  and  throw  the  letter  away! 

To  say  to  a  prospective  customer,  via  form-letter,  “We  canno  i 
afford  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  our  offerings  at  thi 
season,”  is  just  throwing  space  away.  To  write  a  man  who 
you  believe,  may  sometime  have  his  portrait  taken  by  you 
“You  are  neglecting  an  opportunity  to  get  a  rare  bargain- 
don't  delay  any  longer,  but  let  us  make  an  appointment,  i 
so  trite  and  commonplace  as  to  be  altogether  wide  of  the  maik 
One  vital  mistake  you  and  a  thousand  others  like  you  make 
when  it  comes  to  sending  out  four  or  five  consecutive  form 
letters  at  intervals  of  a  week  ox*  ten  days,  is  to  think  that  eac. 
must  coiitain  some  reference  to  the  last ;  that  the  letters  mm 
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otell  a  definite,  continued  story.  Thus,  Number  1  tells  your 
name  and  business  and  what  you  want;  Number  2  mentions 
-that  Number  1' has' been  sent,  and,  “Why  don’t  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  chance?”  Number  3  says  that  Numbers  1  and  2 
have  been  sent  you,  and  you  cannot  understand  why  the  re¬ 
cipient  hasn’t  come  in  and  spent  money ;  Number  4  ends 
up  with  the  statement,  ‘fWe  have  sent  you  Numbers  1,  2,  and 
'3  letters,  and  have  had  no  replv,  and  now  beg  for  the  last  time 
to  inform  you  that  Smith’s  is  it  when  it  comes  to  making 
pictures !  ’  ’ 

This  is  all  wrong.  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  should  be  entirely 
different  letters  in  form,  in  toneL  in  contents,  and  in  method. 
Each  should  be  a  shot  in  itself.  If  Number  1,  telling  him  (the 
recipient)  of  new  panel  platinums  at  $7.00  per  dozen,  doesn’t 
bring  forth  a  reply,  let  Number  2  speak  of  16  x  20  or  1  x  2 
vignettes.  If  the  customer-to-be  doesn’t  want  either,  tempt  him 
with  a  miniature  or  an  exclusive  head.  In  Number  4  show  him 
where  money  is  to  be  saved  on  some  stjde  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Make  each  letter  cheerful.  Make  each  one  courteous,  each 
one  optimistic.  Let  nothing  go  into  your  letter  vou  wouldn’t 
let  your  receptionist  say  to  a  customer.  Imagine  your  young 
lady  saying  to  a  man  who  had  spent  half  an  hour  looking  over 
samples  and  then  decided  he  would  call  a^ain,  “Well,  I  can’t 
understand  why  you  don’t  buy.  Surely  these  are  cheap 
enough!”  Do  .you  suppose  that  man  would  ever  come  back? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  if  the  young  lady  smiles  him  out,  asks 
him  if  she  can’t  show  him  something  else,  asks  him  to  come 
co  her  for  waiting-on  when  he  returns,  and  makes  him  feel  at 
home,  when  he  does  decide  he  can  afford  a  sitting,  he  is  coming 
vhere  he  was  well  treated.  Exactly  the  same  principle  holds 
*ood  with  form-letters.  You  can  create  either  a  favourable 
)r  an  unfavourable  impression — you  can  interest  a  man  in  your 
nethods  or  your  business  or  your  styles,  or  all  three,  or  you 
;an  antagonise  him  with  your  tactless  words.  Remember 
ilways  that  you  are,  in  a  letter,  going  to  say  perhaps  two 
mndred  words  to  a  man  ;  pick  these  two  hundred  with  care, 
>nd  make  them  breathe  not  only  success  and  good  prices  and 
he  picture  he  must  have,  but  courtesy  and  good  will. 

Canvassing. 

There  are  photographers  who  do  it.  I  disappoint  one  young 
roman  regularly  every  month.  She  wanders  into  my  office  with 
amples  and  a  large  red  hat,  and  sits  down  and  endeavours  to  in¬ 
satiate  herself  with  a  smile,  and  tries  to  look  as  if  she  would  cry 
I  decline  to  order.  I  always  do  decline,  and  she  never  does 
T-  I  would  never  think  of  going  to  the  gallery  she  repre¬ 
ss  for  photographs.  It  seems  to  me  that,  needing  such 
ethods  to  get  work,  the  work  itself  cannot  be  first-class. 

To  send  out  agents  to  solicit  by  the  ticket  or  coupon  method 
precarious  business.  It  is  somewhat  like  purloining  a  man’s 
atch  in  a  street-car  in  order  to  get  two  years’  free  board — 
State’s  prison.  To  promise  a  house  and  lot  or  an  automo¬ 
le  or  a  ninety- seven-piece  dinner  set  with  every  dozen  pictures 
all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  every  thinking  man  and  woman 
your  city  away  from  your  doors.  But  I  forget  I  am  talking 
!  respectable  photographers ! 

Miscellaneous  Scheme?, 

There  are  several  ways  to  get  publicity,  some  of  which  come 
•ire  under  the  head  of  business-getting  than  simple  publicity, 
as,  the  man  who  opens  a  new  studio  and  neglects  the  oppor- 
1  hty  for  a  reception — well-advertised,  with  engraved  invita- 
ns  to  the  best  people  in  his  town,  and  something  in  the  tvav 
(  a  souvenir — is  letting  a  chance  slip  by.  Bid  it  takes  brains 
'I  tact  and  some  social  skill.  Ill  done,  it  is  better  left 
1  lone.  Well  done,  and  it  will  bring  notices  in  the  papers 
^  l  business  will  follow. 

nvitations  to  certain  people  to  have  their  pictures  taken  free 


to  complete  our  gallery  of  public  men  ”  or  “  to  finish  our  set 
of  prominent  society  people”  sometimes  result  in  orders  from 
the  negatives  so  made.  But  it  always  seems  a  catch-penny 
scheme — unless,  indeed,  you  are  truthful,  and  really  do  need 
the  pictures  to  fill  out  a  set  from  which  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  constantly  ordering. 

You  fight  shy  of  the  dentist  with  the  free-sample  filling  ;  the 
drug-store  with  the  free-sample  medicine ;  the  doctor  with  the 
“thirty  days’  free  treatment.”  What  guarantee  have  you  that 
your  invitations  will  not  be  received  in  the  same  spirit?  Dif¬ 
ferent  localities  and  circumstances  need  different  methods  of 
treatment  from  an  advertising  standpoint ;  but  human  nature 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  New  York  and  Kamchatka.  Jt.  is 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  any  advertising  scheme 
which  has  “free”  attached  to  it,  as  applying  to  anything  else 
than  booklets  or  advertising  matter,  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  among  the  class  of  people  photographers  try  to  reach. 

Free  Pictures  to  the  Press 

is  a  scheme  with  many  advantages.  To  see  “Photo,  by  Smith- 
Jones  ”  every  day  in  a  newspaper  is  first-class  advertising  for 
you.  But  it  means  that  you  have  to  go,  at  any  and  all  hours, 
anywhere,  for  any  kind  of  a  picture  ;  if  your  town  is  large  an  l 
your  papers  alive,  it  means  that  you  have  to  keep  one  man 
busy  doing  nothing  but  that.  Yet  even  the  salary  of  one  man 
and  the  cost  of  plates  and  paper  he  uses  do  not  make  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  sum  when  you  consider  the  advertising  you  get  in 
this  way.  Much  more  critical  attention  is  paid  to  pictures 
illustrating  a  news-story  than  to  any  other  single  thing  in  a 
newspaper.  The  advertising  comes  in  having  your  name  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  pictures.  I  can  recall  one  firm,  now  very 
prominent  in  photographic  circles,  which  made  its  reputation 
and  its  business  largely  through  this  means  of  advertising. 

But  whatever  scheme  or  schemes  you  try,  there  are  certain 
points  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  all.  No  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  high-class  studio  is  good  advertising  unless  it  is  dig¬ 
nified.  None  is  worth  considering  which  may  antagonise  a 
possible  customer.  It’s  poor  advertising  which  is  iconoclastic. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  tell  people  what  a  picture  ought  not  to  be, 
and  what  the  other  fellow  fails  to  do  ;  you  must  let  your 
public  know  Avhat  a  picture  should  be,  and  that  you  can  supply 
it.  Thus,  in  this  advertisement, 

Don’t  Buy  Cheap  Photographs. 

CHEAP  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  NEVER  GOOD  FHOTOGRAFHS. 

Try  Ours. 

S  M  I  T  H’S 

the  impression  is  given  that  you  are  an  expensive  man,  an  l 
that  to  be  good  a  photograph  must  be  costly.  Compare  with 
this,  which  expresses  the  same  idea,  constructively  : 

You  Can’t  Buy  Something  for  Nothing. 

But 

YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  BEST  PICTURES  FOR  A  REASONABLE  PRICE 

At 

SMITH'S. 

Of  course,  these  are  mere  skeletons — “sketches,  the  ad.  man 
calls  them,  containing  the  germ  to  be  worked  out.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  most  obvious  of  all  germs,  the  price-germ,  and 
was  chosen  here  as  being  the  easiest  on  which,  to  hang  a  dea  Ilj 
parallel  comparison. 

Finally,  never  forget  that  advertising  is  just  a  talk  between 
vou  and  the  man  who  reads  it ;  never  say  in  advertising  what 
you  can’t  afford  to  say  face  to  face;  and,  inasmuch  as  your 
space  (time)  is  limited,  consider  most  carefully  what  you  will 
cav  an(p — equallv  important— how  it  shall  be  said. 

For  so.  and  so  only,  shall  you  find  advertising  paying  you 
the  dividends  it  pays  the  man  who  is  master  of  the  subject,  or 
who  has  the  good  sense  to  choose  for  his  advertising  man  him 
whose  experience  is  large  and  whose  success  in  advertising  is 
measurable  in  results.  H-  C^rDY' 
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TONING  BROMIDE.  PRINTS  WITH  SULPHIDE. 


[The  following  article,  giving  the  author’s  experience  in. the  sulphide  toning  of  bromide  prints,  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
“Photographic  Scraps.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Harold  Baker  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  choice  of  developer 
than  to  refinements  in  the  toning  process  itself. — I^us.  “  B.J.”] 


In  actual  work,  the  difficulties  of  the  sulphide  method  of  toning 
bromide  prints  do  not  appear  to  be  great,  especially  when  the 
process  is  carried  out  almost  daily.  Success  or  failure  seems  to 
depend  far  less  on  the  toning  itself  than  on  the  preparation  of  the 
print. 

I  use  a  bleacher  composed  of  equal  parts  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  and  ammonium  bromide  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity 
of  water  (the  strength  of  the  solution  seems  of  no  consequence). 
Variation  of  the  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  within  moderate  limits, 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in  the  ultimate  result.  I  do 
not  think  any  change  in  colour  is  obtained  by  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  bromide,  and  I  cannot  detect  any  alteration 
in  the  result  by  using  potassium  bromide  instead  of  the  ammonium 
salt.  All  differences  in  colour,  freedom  or  otherwise  from  stains 
and  so  on,  depend  entirely,  I  believe,  on  the  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  print. 

Developers  for  Gaslight  Papers  to  be 
hi  Sulphide-Toned. 

Gaslight  papers  usually  produce  browns  of  a  yellower  colour  than 
bromide  papers,  and  they  are  also,  I  think,  less  susceptible  to  change 
of  colour  due  to  exposure  and  development.  They  may  be  developed 
with  hydroquinone  and  metol,  in  conjunction  with  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate,  well  restrained  with  bromide,  and  will  give  a  good  colour,  on 
the  yellow  side ;  but  the  same  paper  developed  with  metol  and  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate  and  little  bromide  will  give  a  very  similar  colour. 
If  bromide  paper  were  used,  however,  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  prints.  The  one  developed  with  well 
restrained  metol-hydroquinone  would  be  far  warmer  in  colour  than 
the  one  developed  with  metol-potash  ;  but  the  exposure  in  the  second 
case  would  have  to  be  much  shorter  than  in  the  first.  The  colour 
of  the  toned  bromide  print,  in  my  opinion,  depends  entirely  on 
exposure  and  development. 

The  Need  of  dean  W orKing. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  sulphide  toning  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  blisters.  This  has  been  greatly  increased  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  probably  also  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  soft  water  from  lakes  for  the  old  hard  water  from  wells. 
At  one  time  in  this  district,  blisters  were  so  frequent  as  to  cause 
most  serious  losses  to  photographers.  But  the  use  of  Ilford  “  Carbon 
surface  ”  bromide  paper  has  changed  all  that,  and  blisters  even  in 
toning  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  can  always  be  traced  to  a 
bruise  in  the  paper,  caused  by  rough  handling.  When  soft  water  has 
to  be  used,  especially  if  the  prints  are  to  be  toned,  an  acid  fixing 
bath  containing  alum  is  essential.  When  printing  and  developing 
prints  intended  for  toning,  greater  care  as  to  cleanliness  must  be 
exercised  than  is  necessary  for  black  prints.  The  right  hand  should 
be  used  for  moving  the  print  in  the  developing  dish,  and,  as  soon 
as  development  is  complete,  the  print  should  be  picked  up  with  the 
right  hand,  and  both  back  and  front  be  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  to  remove  as  much  developing  solution  as  possible.  The  print 
should  then  be  dropped  face  down  into  the  fixing  solution,  pressed 
under  with  the  left  hand,  and  quickly  moved  about  to  allow  the 
fixing  solution  to  act  upon  the  surface  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If 
this  is  not  done  dark  marks  will  appear  when  the  print  is  toned. 
The  fixing  bath  should  be  reasonably  fresh  and  not  be  used  long 
enough  to  weaken  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  uneven  ton¬ 
ing  when  a  worn-out  fixing  bath  has  been  used. 

The  right  hand  should  never  touch  a  print  after  it  has  entered 
the  fixing  bath,  and  the  left  hand  should  never  touch  a  print  before 
it  enters  the  fixing  bath. 

An  interesting  and  convincing  experiment  is  to  handle  a  print 
in  the  developer  with  fingers  on  which  there  is  only  a  trace  of  hypo, 
and  afterwards  tone  it.  Towels  for  wiping  the  hands  while  develop¬ 
ing  must  not  be  used  too  long,  or  hypo  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
right  hand  and  cause  untonable  marks,  generally  streaming  from  the 
corner  by  which  the  print  is  picked  up. 

Insufficient  fixing  will  also  cause  dark  stains  in  toned  prints;  this 
is  another  reason  for  not  running  the  fixing  bath  too  low 


The  Effect  of  the  Negative. 

As  the  colour  of  the  toned  print  depends  on  exposure  and  develop 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  negatives  of  fairly  even  density.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  prints  of  the  same  colour  from  an  excessively 
thin  negative,  and  from  an  excessively  dense  one. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  print  from  the  thin  negative,  a  re¬ 
strained  developer  would  have  to  be  used,  while  for  the  dense  one  as 
little  restrainer  as  possible  would  be  necessary.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  thin  negative,  a  short  exposure  as  to  time  must  also  be 
given,  and  in  the  case  of  the  dense  one  a  long  exposure;  exposure 
does  not  mean  length  of  time,  but  actinic  effect  on  the  silver  salts! 
in  the  paper. 

Help  witH  the  Developer. 


If  I  wish  to  secure  a  rich,  warm  sepia  colour  from  an  averagtj 
negative,  I  use  a  developer  containing  more  hydroquinone  that 
metol,  and  plenty  of  potassium  bromide;  I  use  sodium  carbonate  a. 
the  alkali,  and  use  rather  less  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  mor< 
metol-hydroquinone  than  if  I  were  printing  for  black  prints.  For  ; 
cool  sepia  I  use  equal  parts  of  metol-hydroquinone  and  potassium 
carbonate  solutions,  and  my  exposure  would  be  half  as  long  as  tha 
for  Avarm  sepia.  Exposure  and  development  for  cool  sepia  is  als| 
very  suitable  for  black  prints,  not  intended  to  be  toned. 

Ilford  bromide  paper  affords  such  exceptional  latitude  that  it  ma( 
happen,  when  a  trial  is  being  made,  that  a  print  may  take  quite  i 
long  time  to  develop  to  the  full  depth  and  yet  give  a  beautifij 
result.  Another  trial  should  be  made  with  a  longer  exposure,  ft 
that  development  will  be  complete  in  half  the  time  required  for  tlj 
first.  When  fixed  and  dried  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  betwetj 
the  two  prints,  but  when  they  are  toned  they  will  be  quite  differe 
in  colour.  If  carefully  examined  while  both  are  wet,  a  slight  diffej 
ence  may  be  detected;  the  short  exposure  and  long  developmei 
will  give  a  cold,  almost  blue-black  print,  while  the  other  will  hal 
a  slight  suggestion  of  brown,  or  even  green.  ivletol,  without  hydi 
quinone,  wall  give  the  blue-black  colour  and  will  tone  to  a  cc 
brown. 

I  have  heard  of  prints  that  refuse  to  tone  at  all,  but  have  neq 
met  with  an  instance ;  I  have,  however,  sometimes  had  troulj 
through  using  the  bleacher  too  weak,  w'hen  all  kinds  of  stains  h; 
resulted.  If  the  bleacher  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  save  tirj 
it  must  not  be  used  until  it  is  quite  cold,  or  the  delicate  tones  j- 
the  prints  will  be  bleached  aw7ay. 

Precautions  in  the  Toning'  Process  Itself. 


Prints  should  never  take  longer  than  five  minutes  to  bleach.  J 
sulphide  solution  should  not  be  used  too  strong,  as  it  softens  3 
gelatine  of  the  prints  ;  but  it  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  > 
weak,  or  the  bromide  may  not  be  completelv  changed  into  sulph  ,  ■ 
When  the  image  has  darkened  over  its  whole  surface  it  should  !- 
main  for  quite  a  minute,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  conversion  0 
sulphide.  The  print  should  then  be  removed  to*  a  solution  of  a  11 
to  prevent  all  risk  of  blisters ;  if  the  prints  have  been  dried  be 
toning  the  alum  bath  is  not  necessary  with  Ilford  paper,  but  1£ 
not  much  trouble  to  use  and  reduces  the  danger  of  blisters  » 
minimum.  If  the  prints  are  toned  as  soon  as  they  are  washed  ?e 
from  hypo  the  alum  bath  is  necessary  if  the  water  used  is  f i^ 
without  it,  blisters  are  sure  to  appear. 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  prints  face  down  in  the  alum  solu 
as  they  are  liable  to  have  a  white  precipitate  thrown  down 
them  which  does  not  show  until  they  are  dry;  a  certain  am, 
almost  always  show's,  but  it  is  much  less  when  prints  have 
face  down.  This  white  deposit  can  be  cleaned  off  with  a  tu 
cotton  wool  moistened  with  methylated  spirit,  but  if  this  fails, 
sometimes  does,  a  little  of  the  “  encaustic  paste,”  well  known  t 
photographers,  will  remove  it  entirely  and  at  the  same  tim  i111' 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  print.  It  will  also,  I  think,  pren 
the  iridescent  appearance  of  the  shadow's  which  shows  itself  ie 
the  prints  are  exposed  to  an  impure  atmosphere- 
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It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  prints  face  down  in  the  acid  fixing 
bath  also,  because  after  the  bath  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time 
a  white  precipitate  forms,  which  is  likely  to  be  deposited  on  the 
face  of  the  prints  if  they  are  fixed  face  upwards. 


P.O.P.  Effect  on  “  GasligHt,*’ 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  “  Gaslight  ”  print  will  tone 
to  a  colour  very  much  resembling  a  cold  toned  P.O.P.  print,  if  it  be 
left  in  the  acid  fixing  bath  for  12  or  14  hours.  The  photographic 
postcards,  produced  in  such  large  numbers,  are  said  to  be  toned 
in  tljis  way. 

Photographers  must  not  expect  to  secure  the  same  colour  in  all 
their  prints  by  sulphide  toning,  unless  the  negatives  are  fairly 
uniform  in  density,  so  that  conditions  of  exposure  and  development 
may  be  substantially  the  same. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  warmer  colours  are  produced 
by  longer  exposures  and  restrained  or  weakened  developers;  and 
colder  colours  by  shorter  exposures  and  developers  which  act  quickly, 
such  as  metol,  “  Certinal,”  or  “Rodinal.” 

Harold  Baker. 


THE  LATE  MR.  DOUGLAS  CARNEGIE. 


To  many  of  our  readers  the  sad  news  contained  in  the  evening 
papers  of  Friday  in  last  week,  repeated  in  the  morning  papers 
af  the  following  day,  will  have  come  with  a  sensation  of  grief 
which  will  not  quickly  pass  away.  For  the  past  few  years  Mr. 
^arnegie  had  been  engaged  in  lecturing  upon  scientific  subjects 
mder  the  University  Extension  '-Scheme,  principally  in  the  North 
>f  England,  where  his  courses  of  instruction  were  received  with 
lrnost  phenomenal  enthusiasm.  Yet  he  .himself  was  subject  to 
roods  of  depression,  during  which  he  took  the  most  pessimistic 
iew  of  his  work.  His  death  in  a  Darlington  hotel  on  Friday, 
)ctober  1,  came  as  the  tragic  ending  to  this  strange  illusion.  The 
uneral  took  place  at  Chesterfield  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  son  of  a  doctor;  Carnegie  was  born  in  China,  but  received  his 
rrly  education  at  Staveley  Grammar  School  and  at  Epsom  College, 
rom  the  latter  place  he  gained  an  exhibition  scholarship  of  London 
niversity  and  proceeded  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after 
distinguished  career  in  science,  securing  a  double-first  in  Parts 
and  2  Natural  Science  Tripos,  he  became  assistant  lecturer  and 
nnonstrator  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Caius  College,  a  post 
hich  he  held  from  1884  to  1889.  In  1890  the  care  of  his  health 
d  him  to  accept  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Colorado  University, 

■  S.A.,  but  in  1893  he  returned  to  England  to  become  science 
aster  of  Leys  School,  Cambridge.  For  some  time  also  he  acted  as 
pearch  chemist  to  the  Cambridge  Colour  Works,  Loughton. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  chemistry,  Carnegie  will  be  remembered 
a  number  of  contributions,  both  literary  and  experimental.  He 
ote  the  article  on  the  periodic  law  in  the  last  edition  of  Watt’s 
Actionary  of  Chemistry,”  and  he  was  the  author,  with  Professor 
ttison  Muir,  of  a  textbook  published  in  1887  under  the  title  of 
ractical  Chemistry,  a  Course  of  Laboratory  Work.”  He  was  the 
3lt  to  suggest  the  analytical  method  in  which  zinc  is  used  for  the 
1  action  of  ferric  iron  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  that  metal 
1  h  bichromate  solution,  and  many  pieces  of  apparatus  employed 
chemists  and  demonstrators  are  due  to  him.  In  his  lecture  work 
showed  the  greatest  ingenuity,  himself  constructing  most  of  the 
•aratus  he  used,  and  very  largely  employing  photographs  of  the 
?es  of  an  experiment  which  he  could  not  perform  before  an 
fence.  On  the  last  call  he  paid  to  the  office  of  this  journal  he 
with  him  a  number  of  Autochrome  transparencies  of  skeins  of 
1,  showing  the  extraordinary  matches  of  colour  made  by 
>ons  with  various  types  -of  colour-blindness.  These  were  for  use 
lr  he  lectures  on  Light  and  Sight,  now  broken  -off. 

photography,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  aware  of  his  work 
Jn  onjunction  with  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Welborne  Piper,  on 
action  of  bichromate  on  the  silver  negative  image,  published  in 
Amateur  Photographer  ”  in  1905,  experiments  which  led  to  the 
Pijant  -chromium  intensifier.  His  later  papers  on  the  theory  of 
U'ole  photography,  on  the  H.  and  D.  photometer,  and,  quite 
le  dly,  on  the  sulphide  toning  process,  have  been  published  in  our 
^|s  an<l  do  not  need  to  be  further  referred  to.  Carnegie  was  one 
16  ^ew  scientific  chemists  who  was  both  acquainted  with  and 


interested  in  practical  methods  of  photography,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  with  life  and  leisure  he  would  have  done  valuable  service  in 
the  investigation  of  many  of  photography’s  unsolved  problems.  As 
it  is,  we  mourn  the  departure  of  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  type  of  ill 
that  is  meant  by  “  English  gentleman,”  and  a  sincere  friend. 


Pl)oto=l»eci)anicai  notes. 


PHoto-E  n^ravings  Direct  on  the  Metal  in 
the  Camera. 

A  further  patent  has  been  granted  to  Arthur  Payne  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  preparing  photo-etched  plates  by  direct  exposure 
m  the  camera  already  the  subject  of  patent  No.  28,415,  1908. 
(“  B.J.,”  March  12,  1909,  p.  198.)  According  to  the  later  patent 
(No.  18,775,  of  1908)  there  is  provided  the  following  alternative 
method  of  converting  a  negative  into  a  positive  image  by  means 
of  an  electrolytically  deposited  resist. 

A  positive  image  from  a  negative  original  or  a  negative  image 
from  a  positive  original  is  first  prepared  according  to  the  methods 
described  under  the  headings  “  Special  Manipulations  No.  1 
Method  ”  and  “  General  Manipulations  ”  of  the  prior  specification. 

If,  having  obtained  the  negative  image,  a  positive  resist  is  required 
or  vice  versa,  the  prepared  plate  is  immersed  in  a  bath  such  as  is 
used  in  the  electro-deposition  of  metals  and  a  coating  of  a  suitable 
metal  is  deposited,  either  by  means  of,  or  without,  an  electric 
current,  upon  the  face  of  the  metal  plate  to  be  etched  (the  particular 
metal  deposited  would  be  one  that  is  not  affected  by  the  etching 
solution  used,  and  so  protects  the  metal  plate  where  it  is  deposited), 
the  substratum  resist  preventing  the  metal  being  deposited  except 
where  the  metal  is  exposed.  When  a  suitable  thickness  of  “  metal 
resists  ”  has  been  deposited  upon  the  plate,  it  is  removed  from  the 
bath  and  washed,  the  substratum  resist  being  then  removed  from 
the  plate,  leaving  the  “  metal  resist  ”  on  the  plate.  The  plate 
is  then  etched  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  example :  A  negative  image  is  prepared  upon  a  zinc  plate 
from  a  line  drawing  in  such  a  manner  that  if  this  plate  were  placed 
in  the  etching  bath  an  intaglio  plate  would  be  obtained,  but  in 
the  preparation  of  a  positive  image  the  plate  receives  a  coating 
of  copper  by  immersing  it  in  a  copper  cyanide  bath  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  surface  facing  a  copper  plate  and  passing  a  weak  electric 
current  through  the  solution  in  the  usual  manner.  The  substratum 
resist  is  then  removed  and  the  plate  etched  in  an  etching  bath  of 
nitric  acid  of  about  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  strength  as  usual. 
Other  suitable  metals  than  copper  may  obviously  also  be  used. 

The  copper  is  deposited  from  a  hot  or  cold  solution  of  copper 
cyanide  or  such  as  is  usually  used  for  this  purpose,  the  following 


solution  being  a  suitable  formulae:  — 

Water  . . .  80  oz.  (fl.) 

Soda  bisulphite  .  1  ez. 

Potassium  cyanide  30  per  cent .  3j  oz. 

Copper  acetate  .  II  oz. 

Ammonia  .880  .  |  oz.  tb) 


Dissolve  the  bisulphite  and  cyanide  separately  in  small  quantities 
of  the  water.  Place  the  copper  acetate  in  a  mortar  and  moisten 
with  a  little  of  the  water,  rub  it  into  a  thin  paste  and  add  the 
cyanide  solution.  Add  the  bisulphite  solution  to  the  hulk  of  water, 
then  add  the  acetate  solution,  and  lastly  Any 

of  the  usual  electro-plating  solutions  of  anide  may  be  used 

in  lieu  of  above. 

Silver  may  be  deposited  upon  copper  •  r  m  a  solution  of 

silver  cyanide  used  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  plate  etched  in  a 
perchloride  of  iron  bath. 

By  first  etching  the  metal  plate  and  then 
a  metal  upon  the  plate  before  removing  the  resist,  metal! 
mav  easily  be  prepared  with  j  gns  in  inlaid  metal. 

This  process  may  also  be  used  for  the  production  of  engraved 
metallic  plates  for  ornamentation,  su  h  as  illuminated  or  memorial 
brasses,  or  for  ornamental  metallic  fit  ings  ol  any  lee  i  ption.  or 
for  name  plal  jraved  dials,  or  relief 

made  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  if  required  the  hollows 
mav  be  filled  in  with  coloured  wax  or  other  suitable  material. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1909. 

September  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec., 
Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

October  6  to  13. — Portsmouth.  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  James  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  23,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 

October  21  to  23. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  11.  Secs.,  H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham, 
and  F.  Sargeant,  17,  Aldred  Street,  Rotherham. 

October  27  to  28. — Watford  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  October  21. 
Sec.,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  3,  The  Parade,  Watford. 

November  10  to  13. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Entries  close 
October  12.  Sec.,  Walter  Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton, 
London,  N.E. 

November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


patent  pews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  September  20 

and  25 : — 

Photo-Pendants.- — No.  21,397.  Improvements  in  photo-pendants, 
lockets,  and  charms.  William  John  Renfrew  Pellow  and  George 
Adams,  128,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Animated  Pictures. — No.  21,491.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
apparatus  for  producing  animated  pictures  by  the  movement  of  a 
vehicle.  Waclaw  Czerniewski,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Cinematograph. — No.  21,568.  Process  for  manufacturing  bands  for 
cinematograph  films.  Henry  Danzer,  1.  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London. 

Retouching. — No.  21,586.  New  or  improved  instrument  for  re¬ 
touching  photographic  negatives,  matt  prints,  and  the  like.  Athole 
Victor  Davis,  236,  Iffley  Road,  Oxford. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  21,588.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  re 
flex  cameras.  Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 
oouthampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  21,675.  Apparatus  for  main¬ 
taining  the  synchronous  running  of  cinematographs  and  phono¬ 
graphs.  Jules  Greenbaum,  231,  Strand,  London. 

Toy-Cinematographs. — No.  21,800.  Improved  stage  with  project¬ 
ing  surface  for  toy-cinematographs  or  the  like.  Oskar  Messte.r, 
100,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

Toy-Cinematographs. — No.  21,801.  Improvements  in  toy-cinemato¬ 
graphs.  Oskar  Messier,  100,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

Cameras.— No.  21,818.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photographic 
c«meias  and  to  means  for  introducing  plates  into  and  removing 
them  from  the  same.  Walter  Ernest  Chapman,  139,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  21,891,  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
films.  Oskar  Messter,  100,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  elate  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  m  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
C  onvention. 

Colour  Screen  Plates.— No.  18,744,  1908.  (May  26,  1908.)  The 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  process  for  the  manufac¬ 


ture  of  mosaic  colour-screens  according  to  Patent  No.  11,698  of 
1908  (“  B.J.,  March  19,  1909,  p.  221).  In  this  addition,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  greasy  material  on  the  original  layer  of  gelatine 
may  be  obtained  by  any  known  method  of  printing  as,  for  instance, 
lithographic  copper  plate,  or  by  spraying,  etc.,  in  place  of  photo¬ 
graphic  methods  as  in  the  prior  specification. 

The  drawings  represent  on  an  enlarged  scale  a  fragment  J 
screen  at  the  various  stages  of  its  preparation. 

The  transparent  support  a  (glass,  film,  etc.),  intended  to  form 
the  support  for  the  screen,  having  been  coated  with  a  thin  layer  l 
of  gelatine  or  of  other  suitable  substance,  is  submitted  to  the 
folio-wing  operations  :  — 

1.  A  suitably  chosen  fraction  of  its  surface  (for  instance,  two- 


thirds)  is  covered  with  greasy  material  c  of  any  desired  fluidity, 
any  Avell  known  printing  process,  or  spraying  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  part  played  by  the  greasy  material  c  is  simply  to 
constitute  a  temporary  resist,  in  the  form  of  lines,  points,  grains, 
etc.,  either  regular  or  irregular,  or  having  any  geometric  or 
irregular  shape.  Its  colour  is,  therefore,  immaterial,  it  is  prefer¬ 
ably  black,  so  as  to  enable  the  work  to  be  more  easily  observed. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  application  of  the  greasy  material  in  the 
form  of  vertical  equidistant  lines  c  c  indicated  by  vertical  hatch¬ 
ing. 

2.  Dye  by  imbibition  all  the  part  d  of  the  surface  which  has  been 
left  uncovered  by  the  greasy  resist.  This  is  done  (e.g.,  Avith  orange 
dye)  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  dye  bath  or  by  applying  a  dyed' 
piate  (Fig.  3). 

3.  The  whole  surface  is  varnished  with  a  varnish  e  (Fig.  4)  ful 


filling  the  tA\_o  conditions  :  (a)  Its  solvent  must  not  dissolve 
greasy  material  used  ;  (b)  its  resin  or  gum  resin  must  be  insolu 
in  a  solvent  of  the  greasy  material  used,  and  incapable  of  becc  I 
ing  incorporated  into  the  material. 

For  instance,  if  the  greasy  material  used  contains  linseed  cl 
and  the  ATarnish  is  composed1  of  gum-lac  previously  extracted 
means  of  ether  and  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Avhich  is  a  solvent  of  i 
varnish),  the  alcohol  must  not  dissolve  the  greasy  material,  a 
on  evaporating  must  leave  on  the  whole  surface  a  thin  layer  of  g 
lac.  Such  a  varnish  adheres  strongly  to  the  uncoated  gelati; 
exactly  at  the  points  where  the  colour  Avas  able  to  adhere,  i 
forms  an  impermeable  insulating  layer;  but  Avherever  it  comes  ! 
contact  AArith  the  greasy  material  c  which  has  remained  soft1' 
coATers  it  without  becoming  incorporated  with  it. 

If,  after  the  drying  of  the  spirit  varnish,  the  support  thus  trea  1 
is  subjected  to  the'  action  of  a  solvent  of  the  greasy  mater  > 
such  as,  for  instance,  benzine  or  essence  of  turpentine,  the  ]" 
liminary  greasy  impression  Avill  dissolve  veTy  easily  by  rubl  l 
slightly,  Avhich  will  remoA’e  from  the  support,  Avith  the  gref 
material,  those  parts  of  the  spirit  varnish  which,  having  com<n 
contact  with  this  greasy  material,  have  not  been  able  to  adhen  0 
it,  and  consequently  to  the  support,  allowing  only  the  adhe  ^ 
parts  to  remain  on  the  latter. 
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The  gelatine  b  is  thus  exjxjsed  at  every  point  at  which  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  greasy  impression.  After  the  operation,  two-thirds 
b  of  the  free  surface  of  the  screen  will  be  free  and  a  third  o 
coloured  orange,  the  colour  being  covered  with  an  impermeable 
varnish  e  (Figs.  5  and  6). 

4.  Half  of  the  total  surface  is  covered  with  greasy  material, 
either  in  the  form  of  horizontal  lines  f  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  or  in 
any  other  form,  whereupon  the  surface  remaining  free  is  dyed,  for 
instance  violet  w ,  the  surface  in  the  present  case  consisting  of 


Fig.  7. 


rectangles  w  iv,  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  greasy  material 
just  deposited,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  varnish  covering  the 
orange  colour  already  applied. 

5.  The  surface  is  again  varnished,  then  the  greasy  material  is 
dissolved  and  removed  as  described  m  Paragraph  3.  There  re¬ 
mains  then  (Fig.  8)  one-third  o  of  the  surface  coloured  orange 
(continuous  hatching),  another  third  coloured  violet  (long  dotted 
hatching)  and  the- third  portion  b  uncovered. 

The  coloured  surfaces  being  covered  with  a  varnish,  there  will 
only  remain  one-third  of  colourless  surface  where  the  gelatine  is 
exposed,  the  third  being  dyed  by  simple  imbibition  with  the  third 
colour  v  (green,  short  dotted  hatching,  Fig.  9). 

The  whole  surface  is  then  cleaned  by  means  of  a  solvent  for  var¬ 
nish,  e.g.,  alcohol,,  so  that  the  screen  will  be  constituted  merely 
by  the  layer  of  the  original  gelatine  dyed  on  the  whole  of  its  sur¬ 
face  without  superposition  or  deficiency,  the  primary  colours  alter¬ 
nating  with  a  perfect  regularity.  The  homogeneous  coloured  layer 


thus  obtained  is  then  preserved  by  means  of  a  colourless  and 
neutral  impermeable  layer.  The  screen  is  then  ready  for  receiving 
the  sensitive  emulsion.  Louis  Dufay,  Villa  Jean  Simonne,  Rue 
Andre,  Chantilly,  France. 

Printing  Machine.  No.  27,047,  1908  (December  12,  1908). — The 
invention  relates  to  automatic  apparatus  for  taking  prints  from 
photographic  negatives,  etc.,  and  consists  of  an  improved  con¬ 
struction  in  which  the  necessarily  close  superposition  of  the  print- 
ing  paper  over  the  negative  is  automatically  secured  at  or  about  the 
same  time  that  the  actinic  light  is  automatically  admitted  to  the 
case  containing  the  negative ;  also  the  duration  of  exposure  can  be 
automatically  regulated  and  determined. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  cam  arrangement  for  controlling  and 
varying  the  length  of  exposure,  for  which,  and  the  other  features 
of  the  apparatus,  the  full  specification  and  five  diagrams  require 
to  be  consulted.  Louis  Brochery,  15,  Rue  David  d’Angers,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  France. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Mounting  Slides. 

No  lantern  slide  should  be  bound  up  (writes  Mr.  T.  Orton  Murray, 
in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  October  5)  until  it  has  been 
examined  in  the  lantern  to  make  sure  that  it  is  right.  The  examina¬ 
tion  should  also  be  used  to  show  whether  the  slide  needs  spotting. 
Some  spots  which  are  noticeable  when  the  slide  is  held  in  the 
hand  may  not  be  very  conspicuous  on  the  sheet,  and  it  is  as  well 
not  to  do  any  more  spotting  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  dark 
spot  in  a  deep  shadow  may  go  unnoticed,  just  as  will  light  ones  in  a 
light  portion;  and  when  the  subject  is  very  much  broken  up  spots 
are  often  quite  unobtrusive,  and  are  best  left  alone.  The  best  in¬ 
strument  for  filling  up  clear  spots  will  be  found  to  be  a  mapping 
pen,  as  its  point  is  more  easily  directed  to  the  exact  place  to  which 
the  colour  is  to  be  applied  than  is  the  tip  of  a  brush.  A  little  water¬ 
colour  should  be  mixed  up  until  it  is  as  good  a  match  with  the  tone 
of  the  slide  as  can  be  managed,  always  remembering  that  the  match¬ 
ing  must  be  done  by  looking  through  and  not  on  to  both  slide  and 
pigment.  The  merest  trace  of  colour  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient, 
and  the  aim  must  be  to  apply  sufficient  with  a  single  touch  of  the 
pen  point  to  obliterate  the  spot.  Any  attempt  to  move  the  pen 
abcut  will  in  all  probability  damage  the  film. 


Peu)  Books. 


“An  Atlas  of  Absorption  Spectra.”  By  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  U.Sc. 
(London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  ;  and  Croydon :  Wratten 
and  Wainwright,  Ltd.)  Price  6s. 

In  this  volume,  which  represents  the  measurements  of  over  150 
dyes  made  in  the  research  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  \vain- 
wright,  Dr.  Mees  has  provided  experimenters  with  a  most  valuable 
work  of  reference.  The  best  book  giving  data  as  to  spectral  absorp¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  that  of  Uhler  and  Wood,  which  does  not 
contain  many  of  the  dyes  of  importance  in  modern  orthochromatic, 
and  in  any  case  pays  no  regard,  as  a  rule,  to  absorption  in  the  ultra¬ 
violet.  The  records  supplied  by  Dr.  Mees  consist  in  each  case  of  a 
photograph  of  the  absorption  spectrum  taken  by'  the  wedge  method, 
a  brief  account  of  which  is  really'  the  only  reading  matter  proper  in 
the  atlas.  In  the  index  of  dyes  particulars  are  given  of  the  strength 
of  solution  in  which  the  dye  was  examined,  of  the  commercial  source 
of  the  dy'e,  and  a  note  as  to  its  chemical  character,  acid  or  basic. 
Finally  a  rough  numerical  idea  is  appended  as  to  its  stability  towards 
light.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data  available  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  student  or  to  anyone  who  has  to  employ  dyes  in 
mixture  for  absorption  of  light.  The  half-tone  reproductions  of  the 
spectrum  photographs  are  excellently  printed. 


Enlargements  from  Small  Negatives. — The  current  issue 
(No.  100)  of  the  “  Photo-Miniature  ”  deals  with  this  seasonable 
topic.  The  author,  Mr.  Walter  Zimmermann.  writes  in  an  eminently 
practical  way  on  the  use  of  simple  apparatus — he  explains  how  to 
make  one  or  two  convenient  fitments — and  on  the  most  advisable 
methods  of  making  enlarged  prints  and  negatives.  An  appendix  by- 
Fedora  E.  D.  Brown  gives  details  of  making  enlargements  on  Yelox 
and  other  gaslight  papers.  As  always,  what  our  up-to-date  con¬ 
temporary'  has  to  say-  is  concise  and  to  the. point.  It  is  published 
in  England  by  Dawbarn  and  Ward.  6,  Farringdon  Avenue.  London, 
E.C.  ;  in  the  United  States  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  25th 
Street,  New  York. 


The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public  in- 
pection,  before  acceptance,  under  the-  Patents  Act,  1901 :  — 
pparatus.— -No.  21,217.  apparatus  for  taking  pictures  either  auto¬ 
matically  or  b-  hand.  Debrie. 


The  Glasgow-  Southern  Photographic  Association  has  enlarged 
and  improved  its  club  premises  at  169,  Eglinton  Street,  so  that  three 
enlarging  looms  and  two  developing  rooms  are  now  at  the  disposal 
of  members. 
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Peu)  Apparatus, 


The  “  Hana  ”  Studio  Stand.  Sold,  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Limited, 
22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

Professional  photographers,  who  have  craved  a  studio  stand  which 
should  permit  of  the  very  widest  range  of  up  and  down  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  of  the  rapid  manipulation  of  the  camera 
with  the  minimum  physical  exertion,  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
new  stand  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Marion,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Hana,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
The  stand  consists  of  a  pair  of  upright  parallel  hollow  tubes,  rigidly 
bolted  to  a  base  stoutly  constructed  in  polished  wood.  Between 
the  tubes  a  platform  travels  up  and  down  vertically,  its  course  being 
controlled  by  the  two  tubular  pieces  moving  on  the  upright  pillars. 
The  platform  is  attached  to  these  two  pieces  in  such  a  way  that  the 
photographer  standing  at  the  back  of  the  camera  can  tilt  it  at  any 
desired  angle.  The  whole  combined  weight  of  platform  and  camera 
mounted  upon  it  is  counterbalanced  by  weights  moving  in  the  tubular 
support,  a  thin  wire  cable,  tested  to  a  weight  of  2001hs.,  connecting 


the  platform  with  the  counterweight.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  force 
lequired  to  raise  or  lower  the  camera  is  infinitesimal,  whilst  the 
length  of  the  pair  of  supports  allows  of  the  camera  being  placed  as 
high  as  7ft.  and  as  low  as  2ft.  above  the  ground.  After  placing 
at  any  point  the  camera  is  instantly  clamped  by  a  species  of  band- 
brake,  which  is  operated  by  a  single  pull  of  its  lever.  Similarly, 
the  angle  at  which  the  platform  is  tilted  is  fixed  by  turning  down 
the  handle  seen  on  the  right  of  the  drawing.  The  support  of  the 
camera  in  each  case  is  of  the  most  rigid  description.  It  should  be 
added  that  the.  counterbalancing  weight  can  be  removed  at  the  base 
of  the  tubes  and  removed  or  added  to  as  may  be  necessary,  or,  if 


more  convenient,  the  exact  balancing  can  be  struck  simply  by  placing 
a  small  weight,  or  even  a  box  of  plates,  on  the  camera  platform. 
The  stand  is  made  to  take  studio  cameras  up  to  12in.  by  12in.,  and 
costs  complete,  £8. 


Artificial  Light  Equipment. — In  a  new  catalogue  which  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.,  22-23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.,  have  just  issued, 
exclusively  of  the  electrical  lamps  of  all  types  supplied  by  their 
special  department  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Boardman,  full  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  of  all  the  types  of  arc  lamp  (open  and  enclosed), 
mercury-vapour  light,  and  the  necessary  accessories  in  each  case. 
The  list  contains  also  some  very  good  reproductions  of  photographs 
•ffiSfc;  - 


in  leading  studios  from  negatives  taken  with  commercial  lamps.  We 
may  mention  that,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  diffusing  screen 
for  the  studio  arc  lamp  is  now  attached  to  the  rod  supporting  the 
arcs  so  that  it  is  much  more  readily  manipulated.  The  diffuse' 
(c2in.  in  diameter)  is  fitted  easily.  It  is  adjustable  in  every  direc 
tion,  and  greatly  assists  the  operator  in  lighting.  One  advantage  ii 
this  form  of  diffuser  is  that  it  takes  up  no  floor-space.  It  can  br 
fitted  to  all  existing  outfits  without  alteration  of  any  kind.  S  trongl; 
made  in  bronzed  metal  and  well  finished.  The  price  is  21s. 

The  “  Good  ”  Studio  Vignetter.  Made  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Limited 
22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

This  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  provides  a  new  and  very  facile 
means  of  working  the  vignetting  mask  which  is  used  at  the  time  o 
photographing  the  sitter.  In  place  of  rigid  metal  adjustments  whicl 
are  liable  to  stick,  and  in  any  case  do  not  give  a  great  range  o. 
movement,  the  vignetter  is  operated  by  a  modification  of  the  Bowdei 
flexible  wire  connection.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  vignettin' 
mask  is  mounted  in  a  frame  which  travels  upon  a  bar  of  squar 
section  attached  to  the  front  of  the  camera  baseboard.  The  trave 
of  the  vignetter — as  also  its  adjustment  up  or  down,  sideways,  an 
in  a  swing  direction — is  done  by  means  of  pressure  only  on  any  on 
of  four  levers  all  placed  together  in  a  single  mount.  This  may  b 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  as  illustrated,  or  may  be  place 
practically  in  any  convenient  position,  the  mechanism  operating  th 
vignetter  irrespective  of  the  length  or  force  of  the  connections.  Til 
operator  can  thus  modify  the  action  of  the  vignetter  whilst  watchin 
the  effect  upon  the  screen,  in  which  connection  it  may  be  mentione 
that  the  vignetter  is  pivoted  along  an  axis  opposite  to  the  lens  £ 
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hat,  when  tilted,  the  displacement  does  not  alter  the  level  of  the 
errated  edge.  This  useful  apparatus  is  sent  out  with  the  arm  in 


wo  pieces  and  complete  with  screws  for  putting  together.  The 
rhole  attachment  is  fitted  to  the  camera  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
irice  of  the  “  Good  ”  Vignetter  is  £2  5s. 


Dew  Materials,  $<:♦ 


“  Challenge  ”  Art  Mounts. — A  series  of  art  mounting  papers 
las  just  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  “Challenge”  Works, 
Macclesfield,  England,  in  a  series  of  Is.  packets,  the  8  by  6  size 
ontaining  forty-eight  pieces,  the  10  by  8  thirty-six  and  the  12  by  10 
wenty-four.  The  papers,  which  are  of  a  very  agreeable  matt  some- 
vhat  mottled  surface,  are  mostly  cool  greens,  greys,  and  browns,  with 
me  or  two  papers  of  somewhat  stronger  colour.  The  series  should 
)e  appreciated  by  the  now  numerous  professional  photographers  who 
idopt  individual  mounting  of  their  prints. 


Meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OE  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Monday,  October  11. 

ity  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “  A  Week  in  Holland 
with  a  Pocket  Camera.”  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
larylebone  Camera  Club.  “Ramble  in  the  Ardennes.”  H.  G.  Bailey, 
outh London  Photographic  Society.  “Home  Portraiture.”  F.  W.  Memory. 

Tuesday,  October  12. 

Winning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Opening  of  Winter  Session, 
tackney  Photographic  Society.  “Saints,  Benedictines,  Goths,  and  Vandals.” 
E.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 

■eeds  Photographic  Society.  Social  Evening. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Demonstration:  “Autotype 
Carbon  Process.”  “  Multiple  Gum  Printing.”  R.  Ure. 
outhall-Norwood  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Wednesday,  October  13. 

roydon  Camera  Club.  “The  Carbon  Process.”  A.  C.  Braham. 

Idinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Section,  Member’s  Slides.  “British 
Architecture -Saxon  and  Norman.”  R.  Berry. 

Teston  (Lune  Street)  Brotherhood  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon."  Demon¬ 
stration. 

ialham  Camera  Club.  “  Lantern  Slide  Making.  ”  J.  S.  Child. 

Thursday,  October  11. 

|<eek  Photographic  Society.  “  Beautiful  Manxland.”  R.  Hill. 

l.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “The  Arts  of  Engraving."  William  Strang,  A.R.A. 

vatford  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Slide  Trials. 

hverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  To  the  Algerian  Sahara.”  J. 
Carlton  Stitt,  J.P. 

landsworth  Photographic  Society.  Demonstration:  “Bromide  Toning.”  A.  E. 
Cope. 

'Ondon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demon¬ 
stration. 

|outh  Norwood  Photographic  Society.  “Autoype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 


Commercial  $  £egat  intelligence. 


Legal  Notices. — John  Scott,  carrying  on  business  as  E.  Holt, 
photographer  and  postcard  publisher,  50,  Hollowgate,  Rotheiham, 
ias  been  adjudicated  bankrupt.  The  receiving  order  was  made  on 
he  debtor’s  petition. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Foreign  Ross  Lists. — Our  readers  in  countries  speaking  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  languages  should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
catalogues  of  their  optical  and  camera  goods  have  now  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  in  these  tongues,  and  may  be  obtained  free 
on  application  to  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  SAV. 

Messrs.  Bowes’  Price-list.— Messrs.  E.  W.  Bowes  and  Co.,  of 
122,  Becklow  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  W.,  one  of  the 
enlarging  firms  who  base  their  business  first  on  the  good  quality 
of  their  work,  and  whose  printing  and  enlarging,  as  we  know 
from  years’  experience  of  it,  is  consistently  of  high  standard, 
have  just  issued  their  catalogue  for  the  winter  season.  They  give 
the  prices  for  all  description  of  work  for  professional  photographers, 
inclusive  of  carbon  prints  on  ivory  and  artistic  mounting  in  styles 
for  exhibition  purposes  by  the  dry  process.  The  list  is  one  which 
we  can  advise  every  portrait  photographer  to  have  at  hand. 


Dews  ana  Dotes. 


Why  They  Are  Photographed.—"  Got  a  boat:  ”  she  brusquely 
demanded  of  a  Detroit  photographer  as  she  walked  in  the  other 
day. 

“  Yess’m.” 

“  And  a  fish  pole  ?  ” 

“  Yess’m.” 

“  And  a  painted  ocean  for  a  background?  ” 

<!<  Yess’m.” 

“Look  like  Cape  May?” 

‘"It  does.” 

“  Can  you  get  a  good-looking  young  man  to  sit  on  the  boat 
with  me?  ” 

“  I  can.” 

“Then  I  want  six  photos.” 

“  Yess’m.  Do  you  go  to  the  seashore  this  summer?  ” 

“Naw  !  Dad’s  busted  in  business  and  we’ve  got  to  take  a  cheap 
board  on  a  farm.  I  want  the  photos  just  the  same,  you  know. 
Want  ’em  to  send  to  a  girl  friend  who  is  sick  and  can't  get 
anywhere  this  summer.  She’ll  think  I’m  down  there  all  right." 

“Sort  of  an  illusion,  eh?” 

“  Sort  o’  revenge,  rather.  We  were  down  there  last  season  and 
she  stole  my  summer  young  man  back.  Hurry  up  with  the  feller, 
and  tell  him  he  can  sit  with  one  arm  around  me  and  his  moustache 
touching  my  ear?  ’’—“Detroit  Free  Press.” 

Attractive  Window  Display  of  Cameras. — Since  quoting  the 
note  from  “Advertising,”  on  page  768  last  week,  we  have  learnt  that 
the  window  in  question  was  that  of  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange  in 
Fleet  Street,  the  staff  of  which  establishment  deserve  credit  fi  r  the 
employment  of  this  method  of  calling  attention  to  the  “  points  " 
camera. 

Correction. — An  error  was  made  in  reviewing  Messrs.  Bun  her  s 
“  Lanternist’s  Pocket  Book  ”  last  week.  This  publication  is  not 
sent  gratis,  as  stated,  but  is  supplied  at  a  price  of  sixpem  e. 

R.P.S.  Lectures. — The  following  lectures  will  be  delict-red  at  die. 
New  Gallery,  at  8  p.m.  :  — 

Saturday,  October  9.—”  The  Photography  of  Sport,"  \  Adolphe 
Abrahams,  B.A. 

Monday,  October  11. — “Holy  Days  and  Fete  Days  in  Spain,  by 
R.  Falconer  Jameson. 

Thursday,  October  14. — “Pictures  from  Portugal,"  by  George  E. 
Thompson. 

Saturday,  October  16.— “  London  Through  the  Eyes  of  G — 
Pepys,”  by  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — The  last  day  for  the  receipt 
of  entries  in  the  Society’s  annual  exhibition  is  October  23. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Art  Circle  is  holding  an  exhibition 
(closes  to-morrow.  October  9)  of  the  pictorial  work  of  G.  L.  A.  Blair 
The  pictures,  to  the  number  of  forty,  are  arranged  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association,  169,  Egiinton 
Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Affiliation. — The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  held 
their  annual  gathering  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibi 
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tion,  New  Gallery,  on  Friday  evening,  September  24.  Fifty-one 
societies  were  represented  by  nearly  four  hundred  members,  again 
evidencing  the  popularity  of  the  “  Red  Book  ”  night.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  P.  Bale  Rider,  after  extend¬ 
ing  a  hearty  welcome,  went  on  to  outline  the  spirit  of  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  underiving  the  work  of  the'  Affiliation.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  the  London  societies,  from  their  geographical  position,  were 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Affiliation  than  was  the  case 
with  the  provincial  societies;  it  Avas  also  true  that  the  societies  up 
and  down  the  country  had  received  no  little  benefit  from  their 
attachment  to  the  Affiliation,  and  he  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
“  Monthly  Circular  ”  would  increase  still  more  the  benefits  resulting 
from  inter-communication  -one  society  Avith  another.  It  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  the  work  of  the  Affiliation  appreciated  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  report  that  colonial 
societies  were  again  on  the  active  list,  lectures  and  slides  being 
despatched  to  them  at  regular  intervals.  The  Chairman  showed  that 
the  tendency  to  break  up  into  little  societies  was  something  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  for  it  often  led  to  a  dissipation  of  energy. 
Societies  should  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  conservation  of  energy, 
and  to  this  end  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  cultivate  inter-club 
meetings.  These  local  gatherings,  he  said,  might  again  be  com¬ 
bined  into  larger  areas  or  federations,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
federations  might  form  the  groundAVOrk  of  affiliation  Avith  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  The  scheme  was  a  big  one,  and  one  that 
Avould  take  time  to  carry  out,  but  he  thought  it  should  be  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Affiliation.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
information  received  in  connection  with  the  Consular  Scheme  Avas 
being  tabulated,  and  would  shortly  be  ready  for  use.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  the  plaques  and  certificates  aAvarded  in  the  recent  slide  com¬ 
petition.  The  1909  competition  slides  were  then  shown  upon  the 
screen,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland  personally  reading  the  critical  notes  he 
had  written  upon  them.  Mr.  Bland  struck  a  distinctly  new  note. 
His  frank  criticisms  may,  as  he  put  it,  tread  upon  some  people’s 
corns,  but  must  eventually  effect  more  good  than  the  “  butter  and 
jam  ”  variety  of  criticism,  unfortunately  so  common.  A  /vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bland  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  passed 
with  acclamation.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  for  their  courtesy  in  again  placing  the  NeAv  Gallery  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Affiliation,  Avas  moved  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  and 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.  It  Avas  carried  unanimously. 

The  prints  and  slides  entered  in  the  competition  in  connection 
with  the  affiliation  outing  to  Epping  were  shown  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on 
Friday,  October  1.  Awards  were  made  by  popular  Ante, 
and  went  to  (1)  E.  Alwyn  Biscoe ;  (2)  A.  G.  Buckham ;  (3)  J.  C. 
Nunn.  The  award  for  the  best  lantern  slide  went  to  H.  Creighton 
Beckett.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  kindly  undertook  to  write  critical 
notes  on  the  prints,  and  these  were  read  by  Mr.  P.  Bale  Rider.  Mr. 
Rider  remarked  that  it  Avould  be  a  poity  to  disband  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  prints,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed,  with  the  permission 
of  the  authors,  to  circulate  the  whole  collection,  together  with  Mr. 
Mortimer’s  criticisms,  among  the  affiliated  societies.  In  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mortimer  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  said  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  securing  pictures 
while  with  a  crowd  of  workers,  and  he  thought  the  results  achieved 
on  the  occasion  of  the  affiliation  outing  to  Epping  were  a  gratifying 
success.  Mr.  Mortimer’s  criticisms  were  full  of  helpful  hints,  and 
should  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  affiliated  societies.  Hr. 
Evershed  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with 
.acclamation.  Hr.  Walshe  Owen  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  which  to  hold 
the  meeting.  Mr.  A.  H.  Miles  seconded,  and  the  vote  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Photography  as  an  Aid  to  the  Confectioner. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Bakery  Students’  Society,  Mr.  T.  Curtis 
(the  secretary)  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Photography  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Artistic  Confectioner.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that 
during  the  last  few  years  he  had  photographed  many  cakes,  chiefly 
of  an  ornamental  character.  He  had  also  photographed  ornamental 
sugar,  nougat,  and  gum-paste  Avork,  as  Avell  as  chocolate  plaquet 
and  eggs.  This  had  led  him  to  think  “  Would  not  a  collection  of 
«3uch  photographs  materially  aid  the  confectioner  in  his  artistic 


work?  ”  There  Avere  many  decorative  pieces  of  Avork  executed  by. 
the  confectioner,  which  usually  passed  from  him  to  the  shop  or  park¬ 
ing  department.  He  neAer  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  again. 
If  such  Avork  was  photographed  the  makers  Avould  have  a  life-long 
record  which  Avould  enable  them  to  note  the  advancement  m  their 
artistic  abilities  as  time  Avent  on.  The  bad  and  good  points  of  their 
work  could  be  easily  noted,  and  they  Avould  in  consequence  be  better 
able  to  remedy  the  failures  and  improve  upon  good  work.  To  shops - 
Avhich  had  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  show-room  the  photo¬ 
graphic  album  was  a  valuable  substitute.  In  many  shops,  when  a 
customer  ordered  any  special  work  of  the  kind,  there  Avere  no  means 
of  showing  the  designs  beforehand,  and  the  customer  had  thus  to 
leuA’e  the  matter  entirely  in  the  confectioner’s  hands,  a  condition 
of  things  which  rendered  the  former  very  liable  to  disappointment. 


Correspondence. 


***  T Ve  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by. 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

ENGINEER  S  SENSITISING  COMPANY,  LIMITEH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  on  page 
768  of  your  issue  of  1st  inst.  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  above 
company  is  formed  to  acquire  our  business.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  in  your  next  issue  to  state  that  the  Engineer's  Sensitising 
Company,  Limited,  only  acquires  that  part  of  our  business  which 
deals  with  the  manufacture  of  sensitised  papers  and  linen. — Ycu-s 
faithfully,  For  Norton  and  Gregory,  Ltd., 

G.  Cartmael,  Birector. 

Castle  Lane,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W. 


A  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  COLOURS  FABING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your 
issue  of  October  1,  I  Avould  suggest  that  the  “  fading  ”  of  the  colours) 
on  bromide  prints  is  probably  due  to  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the 
gelatine  surface.  In  damp  weather  the  gelatine  takes  up  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  from  the  air,  so  rendering  the  water-colours  I 
more  or  less  soluble;  in  this  state  they  Avould  tend  sooner  or  later) 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  film.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  hardening 
the  print  with  formalin  (or  our  old  friend — and  enemy — alum)  would 
cure  the  trouble.  It  would  be  worth  while  trying  the  followim 
experiment : — Cut  a  bromide  print  into  trvo  halves,  heat  one  halt 
only  Avith  formalin,  mount  the  two  halves  side  by  side,  colour  in  th 
usual  Avay,  and  note  the  result. — Yburs,  etc., 

Pontypridd,  Albert  0.  Forrest. 

October  4,  1909. 


A  CAUTION  TO  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fully  agree  with  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  1 
signed  “  Out-of-Work.”  A  man  who  has  been  trained  to  high-claa 
work  and  had  experience  with  the  best  -class  firms  should  never  g 
to  the  cheap  class  work  unless  he  wishes,  to  stay  there.  I  woul- 
advise  parents  not  to  foster  any  desire  on  the  part  of  their  childre 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  professional  photography.  And  to  assistant 
who  are  not  yet  too  old  or  who  may  have  any  influence  to  help  thei 
I  would  -say,  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  have  worked  fo 
some  of  the  best  class  firms  and  obtained  good  salaries,  also  plent 
of  harsh  and  unjust  treatment.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  tb 
number  of  gentlemen  employers  in  the  profession  are  few  and  f? 
between.  Specimens  are  kept,  even  when  stamps  and  addresse 
labels,  etc.,  are  enclosed.  -Only  last  week  I  wired  to  a  man  wb 
had  had  my  specimens  six  days  to  return  them  at  once.  The 
arrived  two  days  after,  and  I  lost  a  chance  of  a  berth  through  h 
unbusinesslike  action  (to  put  it  very  mildly).  Buring  the  last  thr« 
weeks  I  have  been  requested  by  eleven  firms  to  send  particulars  an 
photograph  of  self.  Up  to  the  present  not  one  has  been  returne- 
and  my  stamps  have  been  retained  also.  I  hope  they  have  frame 
my  photograph.  A  great  many  of.  the  well-known  men  seem 
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(link  it  an  honour  for  one  to  work  for  them.  A  bare  living  salary 
;  a  purely  secondary  consideration.  One  well-known  West  End 
xan  offered  me  an  engagement,  and  said  to  me  :  “  Look  what  my 
sference  will  be  worth  to  you.”  I  was  to  appear  in  a  frock-coat 
ait,  and  to  receive  the  remuneration  of  21s.  per  week,  paid  when  he 
lought-  or  was  forced  to.  For  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  don’t 
ay  regularly,  especially  to  lady  assistants.  At  present  I  am  like 
le  writer  of  last  week’s  letter,  out  of  work,  but  I  am  young  at  it 
jt,  only  three  weeks  (not  by  Elinor  Glyn).  'My  last  sovereign  went 
a  a  pal  who  had  just  got  a  'berth,  but  had  not  the  wherewithal  to 
et  there,  and  when  I  get  one  that  pal  will  help  me.  Photographs 
re  still  a  luxury,  and  unless  one  has  money  and  can  afford  to  be 
ways  at  the  risk  of  being  out  of  work,  then  don’t  try  and  get  a 
ving  at  this  luxury.  Leave  photography  severely  alone.  It’s  good 
ivice  by  one  wTho,  if  the  chance  oomesi  to  earn  a  living  in  some 
her  way,  will  never  want  to  handle  a  camera  again. 

A  Serious  Out-of-Work. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


'  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  .portion  of  this  Journal,  inclua - 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Strt~t}  Strand , 
London,  W.C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

For  the  convenience  of  Readers ,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  W ellington  Street,  Strand,  IF.  C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

I  otographs  Registered 

■\  J.  Usherwood,  25,  Fisher  Street,  Workington,  Cumberland.  Three  Photo 
graphs  laken  of  the  Boiler  Explosion  at  JDistington  Iron  Wirh  ,  near  llr  rking- 
ton,  September  19,  1909. 

C  darker,  63,  Market  Street,  Longton,  Staffordshire.  Photograph  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Stringfelloiv. 

J  terras,  Lawhead  View,  Markinch,  Fife,  N.B.  Three  Photographs  J  or  Repro¬ 
duction  as  Pictorial  Postcards:  Balgonie  Woods,  Markinch:  Balbirnie  House, 
Markinch;  On  the  Leven,  Markinch. 

I  tv  Not  to  Ask  a  Query. — Can  you  enlighten  me  on  the  cause  of 
ellow  stains  on  prints1  both  on  the  film  and  back? — G.  S.  S. 

If  you  were  to  mention  the  kind  of  paper  you  are  using,  or  to 
pnd  examples  of  the  defective  prints,  we  might  be  able  to  help, 
pparently  you  credit  us  with  supernatural  powers  of  divination. 

“  :l  ”  Portraits.- — I  see  in  this  week’s  “Journal”  a  mention  of 
r.  F.  C.  Tilney  as  prepared  to  make  portraits  in  the  oil-pigment 
jrocess  from  photographers’  originals.  I  hope  you  will  do  myself, 
id  possibly  other  professional  photographers,  the  favour  of 
arning  where  Mr.  Tilney  can  be  addressed. — Minotaur. 

It  is  usually  against  our  rules  to  give  the  addresses  of  private 
dividuals,  but  as  that  of  Mr.  Tilney  occurs  in  the  current 
talogue  of  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  there  is  no  reason  why 
p  should  not  give  it — it  is  “Walden,”  Red  Lion  Street,  Cheam, 
urey. 

Su  of  Materials. — Coul d  you  inform  me,  through  the  “  Journal, 
i  ether  I  can  legally  sell  plates,  papers,  and  bottles  of  fixing  and 
ling  and  developer,  to  local  amateurs,  as  I  could  dispose  of  a 
r  amount?  Also  what  I  cannot  sell,  without  a  licence,  that  is 
photographically,  which,  of  course,  would  include  all  poisons, 

1  uppose  ? — Solution. 

iou  are  at  liberty  to  sell  any  materials  except  solutions,  pow- 
(  s,  etc.,  containing  a  scheduled  poison.  For  these  you  must  he 
8  egistered  pharmacist,  but  if  you  steer  clear  of  mercury  inten- 
irs  and  any  preparation  likely  to  contain  potass,  cyanide  you 
vl  be  quite  safe. 

•-NV  on  the  Studio. — I  am  thinking  of  putting  a  light  upstairs  in 
a  ther  building  to  which  I  expect  to  move.  The  roof  is  a  flat 
0  •  The  building  is  on  a  corner,  and  I  should  put  the  light  on  the 
s  >  street,  giving  me  a  north  light.  Now,  we  have  a  good  deal 
0  now  in  the  winter,  and  though  I  may  clear  the  bulk  of  it  off 
a  r  a  storm,  still  a  little  will  remain,  and,  gradually  melting  | 


fiom  the  heat  inside,  will  form  icicles.  If  I  made  the  window  by 
removing  coping  running  round  side  of  flat  roof,  and  put  the  win¬ 
dow  in,  having  the  glass  of  upper  window  coming  as  close  as  frame 
will  allow  to  side-light,  and  partly  overhanging  the  pavement  be¬ 
neath,  I  am  afraid  icicles  forming  at  the  edge  of  the  glass  might 
be  dangerous  for  passers-by.  1.  Would  it  be  all  right  as  regards 
light  were  I  to  put  the  top  light  inside  of  the  coping?  This  would, 
of  course,  leave  a  rather  large  space  between  the  top  and  side 
light,  but  the  coping  would  prevent  the  snow  falling  into  the  street. 
A  single  slant  might  perhaps  be  all  right,  as  it  would  be  too  slop¬ 
ing  for  the  snow  to  stay  on  it.  The  operating-room  will  be  about 
15ft.  or  16ft.  wide.  2.  AVould  this  be  all  right  for  a  single  slant 
light,  as  I  understand  this  kind  of  light  needs  a  wider  room  than 
the  top  and  side  light?  By  answering  these  questions  you  will 
much  oblige. — Canada. 

The  sketch  does  not  make  the  thing  at  all  clear.  1.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  it,  we  should  say  that  what  you  suggest  doing 
will  he  about  the  best.  2.  A  single  slant  would  also  do  for  a  studio 
of  the  width  stated,  and  would  appear  to  offer  some  advantage  in 
your  case. 

Gold  Chloride. — We  have  been  making  gold  chloride  from  worn- 
out  necklets,  and  have  employed  the  method  mentioned  in  the 
issue  of  September  10.  On  the  first  occasion  we  were  successful, 
but  on  dissolving  an  18-carat  gold  ring  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  gold  would  not  precipitate  when  the  sulphate  of  iron  was 
added.  We  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  manipulation,  and  any 
information  you  could  give  us  would  he  a  favour. — A.  A. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  gold  not  precipitating,  except  by 
assuming  that  the  ring  was  not  gold  at  all,  particularly  as  you  get 
on  all  right  with  other  old  gold.  You  might  try  diluting  the 
solution  more  before  adding  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

Residues. — Can  ammonium  sulphide  be  use-d  instead  of  potass,  sul¬ 
phide  in  precipitating  silver  from  used  hypo  baths,  and  does  it 
make  any  difference  to  the  value  of  the  precipitate?  I  have 
plenty  of  the  former  in  hand,  and  should  like  to  use  it  up  in  this 
wav  if  possible. — A.  E.  J. 

Yes,  it  may  be  used,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  more 
than  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver,  or  some  of  the  sul¬ 
phide  may  be  re-dissolved  and  thereby  lost.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  precipitate,  but  you  are  more  likely  to  lose 
silver  when  using  the  ammonia  sulphide. 

Studio  Query. — I  am  building  a  studio,  33  x  20.  (1)  What  height 

ought  the  walls  to  be?  (2)  What  height  to  ridge?  (5)  How  many 
feet  of  glass  would  you  advise  ?  (4)  It  is  facing  the  west.  Do  you 

consider  this  a  drawback? — Scot. 

(1)  By  walls  we  presume  you  mean  the  side  lights,  in  which  case 
7ft.  6in.  or  8ft.  (2)  About  13ft.  (3)  About  6ft.  at  either  end 
may  be  opaque.  12ft.  or  13ft.  of  glass  will  be  sufficient.  4)  No. 
Not  if  you  have  a  good  arrangement  of  blinds  or  curtains.  A  west 
light  requires  a  little  more  skill  in  lighting  the  sitters  than  does 
a  north  one. 

Corrugated  Wrappers. — Gould  you,  through  the  Journal.  _ive 
me  names  of  manufacturers  avIio  supply  corrugated  paper  and 
boards,  also  postal  tubes  for  packing  enlargements?  I  hear  there 
is  a  firm  supplying  packing  boards  same  as  those  used  in  some 
tea  chests — three  layers  of  avood  put  at  cross  grains.  Beinj  very 
light,  should  think  them  the  best  medium  for  big  <  g<  menis. 
Address  would  be  appreciated. — 0.  B. 

Try  Corruganza  Manufacturing  Co.,  Summers  Town,  S.W.. 
Eburite  Paper  Co.,  Dane  Street.  High  Holbom,  W.C.,  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  either  supply  the  particular  material  you 
require. 

Beaumont.— Practically  all  your  queries  are  answered  by  referring 
vou  to  the  “  Kinematograph  Journal,”  published  ild.  weekly)  by 
E.  T.  Heron  and  Co.,  Tottenham  Street,  London,  W. 

Spots  on  Negative. — The  enclosed  is  a  portion  of  a  valued  nega¬ 
tive  bv  an  amateur,  pyro-soda,  -  plate.  Can  you  tell  me 

the  cause  of  the  numberless  minute  spots,  yellow  by  transmitted 
light,  silvery  blue  by  reflected,  and  give  remedy,  if  any?  The 
negative  was  made  two  or  three  yean  ago  and  packed  away  in 
box.  This  is  the  only  one  of  same  bate!  of  plates  treated  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  time  on  Avhich  the  spots  have  appeared.— 
Spotty. 

It-  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  exact  cause  of  the  spots,  but 
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seeing  that  each  shows  a  series  of  concentric  rings  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  spread  outwards  from  a  central  nucleus,  which  may 
have  been  either  a  speck  of  chemical  dust  or  a  fungus  spore.  In 
any  case,  we  fear  that  no  remedy  is  possible  save  that  of  re¬ 
touching. 

A  Business  Matter. — I  should  feel  glad  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
advice  on  the  following  matter  :— A  customer  brought  me  an  old 

glass  photograph  to  be  copied,  so  I  took  it  to  Mr.  - -’s  studio 

to  have  a  half-plate  negative  made.  It  was  all  right  when  I  left 
it  with  them.  When  I  go  this  morning  they  bring  down  the 
original  with  all  the  faces  rubbed  off,  and  said  it  was  like  that 
when  I  brought  it,  and  that  they  could  not  copy  it,  and  got  quite 
cheeky  about  it.  I  told  them  that  they  had  rubbed  it  off,  and 
they  said  it  could  not  be  rubbed  off  at  all,  but  I  rubbed  a  corner 
and  proved  it  would  come  off.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do 
in  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  to  get  off  his  premises,  so  I  told  him 
I  should  see  further  into  it;  and  he  said,  “Do  -what  you  like,” 
iso  he  took  the  photos  out  of  my  hand  and  told  me  to  sue  him, 
he  would  keep  the  original  for  evidence.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do?  I  have  had  dozens  of  negatives  made  here  before  and 
they  hare  been  all  right.  It  is  the  only  photo  my  customer  has, 
the  person  himself  being  dead,  which,  of  course,  makes  it  valuable, 
beside  me  losing  my  order. — T.  Chick. 

E  \  idently  the  picture  has  been  ruined  by  being  carelessly  handled 

by  somebody.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  sue  Mr.  _ -  in  the 

County  'Court  for  its  value  and  the  damages  you  have  sustained 
by  the  loss  of  the  order.  These  old  pictures  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  people  who  do  not  understand  them.  In  such  hands  they  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  grief.  We  do  not  answer  queries  by  post 

Value  of  Goodwill.— Will  you  kindly  inform  us,  through  your 
journal,  what  is  the  usual  means  of  determining  the  goodwill  value 
of  a  photographic  business  ? — E.  Roff. 

The  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business  is  generally 
based  upon  the  net  annual  profits,  whatever  they  may  be.  About 
from  two  to  three  years,  according  to  the  length  of  lease  and  the 
opposition  there  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  are  im- 
poitant  factors  in  the  valuation  of  a  business. 

Daguerreotype.— Would  you  kindly  give  me,  through  the  medium 
ot  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  some  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  process  known  as  “  Daguerreotype  ” ;  also,  could 
you  me  know  of  a  book  dealing  with  some? _ T.  W. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  process  a  silver,  or  silvered  copper, 
plate  is  exposed  to  iodine  vapour  in  admixture  with  bromine, 
and  a  film  of  sensitive  iodide  and  bromide  formed  on  the  eur- 
taee.  The  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera  in  this  state,  and  the 
latent  image  developed  by  exposing  the  plate  in  a  box  to  the 
vapour  of  mercury.  There  is  no  modern  handbook  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  since  it  ceased  to  be  uised  commercially  about  the  year  1860. 
Any  text  book  of  photography  of  about  that  period  will  give 
you  full  working  instructions.  If  you  cannot  pick  up  one  locally 
you  had  better  try  E.  George  and  Sons,  151,  Whitechapel 
Road,  E. 

Copyright.— A  orders  and  pays  for  some  photographs  of  his 
child  to  B,  a  local  photographer.  B  sells  the  negative  after 
without  permission,  to  C,  a  postcard  publishing  firm,  who 
reproduce  it  on  coloured  postcards.  Postcards  are  on  sale  photo 
is  not  yet  registered.  What  can  A  do  to  claim  his  rights’— 
A.  G.  W. 

He  can  at  once  register  his  copyright  in  the  photograph,  when 
he  can  stop  any  further  use  of  the  negative,  i.e.,  prevent’ repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  photograph  being  made  in  any  form.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  also  that  he  might  be  justified  in  taking  action  against  the 
photographer  for.  breach  of  contract.  The  latter  had  no  right 
to  sell  the  negative. 

Amyl  Acetate.— I  have  occasion  to  make  constant  use  of  celluloid 
varnish,  and  I  find  that  the  smell  of  the  amyl  acetate  becomes 
r  ery  nauseating.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  method  by 
which  this  smell  may  be,  if  not  altogether  removed,  considerably 
reduced  without  injury  to  the  qualities  of  the  amyl  acetate. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  upon  the  matter?  If  so  I  shall  be  grateful. 
— Varnisher. 

If  you  purchase  a  highly  purified  form  of  amyl  acetate  you 
will  find  very  much  less  odour,  but  the  solvent  will  still  have, 
of  course,  its  characteristic  smell  of  essence  of  Jargonelle  pear.  / 


Scots  Wha  Hae. — The  address  of  Messrs.  Holmes  Bros,  is  41 
Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Faded  Print. — Would  you  please  give  me  formula  and  directions 
for  restoring  faded  albumen  print? — C.  J. 

There  is  no  really  successful  way  of  restoring  a  faded  albumen 
print.  If  you  put  the  print  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  that  will  remove  the  yellowness,  but  it  will  not  restore 
any  detail  that  has  faded  away.  Still,  it  will  improve  the  picture 
somewhat. 

Puzzled. — We  should  say  the  card  is  printed  on  bromide  or  gas¬ 
light  paper  at  the  same  time  as  the  lettering,  the  two  being  made 
up  together  on  the  one  negative.  This  is  done  by  the  method 
given  at  the  foot  of  page  791  in  the  “  Almanac.” 

Grateful. — 1.  A  north-east  light  is  a  very  good  one  to  work  with, 
and  we  see  no  objection  to  it.  2.  The  length  of  the  main  building 
will  do,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the  extension  be  8ft.  insteac 
of  6ft.,  for  the  convenience  in  working.  The  extension  may  b<! 
at  either  end,  but  preferably  the  more  easterly.  3.  We  are  sur 
prised  that  the  lens  you  have,  if  it  is  by  the  maker  named,  doe 
not  fulfil  your  requirements  both  for  cabinet  and  1/1  portraits 
All  the  lenses  in  the  list  you  send  are  good,  but  you  must  no: 
expect  any  cabinet  lens  to  cover  a  whole  plate.  The  last  name 
on  it  might  possibly  do  so,  but  any  lens  of  lOfin.  focus,  althougj 
it  may  cover  the  size,  will  not  yield  pleasing  perspective  if  use! 
for  whole-plate  portraits. 


Booker  and  Sullivan,  of  67  and  69,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C 
engineering  and  commercial  photographers,  have  opened  a  branch  f 
portraiture.  For  this  purpose  they  have  taken  premises  at  58,  Pi 
Mall,  S.W.,  exactly  opposite  Marlborough  House,  where  sittings  w 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  partners. 

The  Linked  Ring  at  Home. — That  most  delightful  of  phot 
graphic  functions,  the  conversazione  held  by  the  members  of  t, 
Linked  Ring  during  the  season  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  to- 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Mr.  Craigie,  in  welcoming  the  gues 
explained  that  during  the  period  of  the  1908  Salon  the  presen 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Autochrome  stands  did  not  leave  space 
the  holding  of  the  usual  conversazione,  but  the  Linked  Ring  w 
corned  its  guests  still  more  heartily  after  a  year’s  enforced  absen( 
As  a  company  of  entrepreneurs  the  Linked  Ring  proved  age 
worthy  of  its  traditions.  The  singing,  piano-playing,  and  “ot  " 
performings,”  included  contributions  from'  Mr.  Walter  Email 
Geoffrey  L’Epine,  Walter  Churcher,  whose  “  Commercial  Value : 
Art”  never  seems  to  lose  its  freshness,  Mr.  Fred  Rome, 
Charles  Pond,  and  a  vocal  trio  consisting  of  Messrs.  Regir  1 
Craigie,  H.  R.  Elkin,  and  W.  A.  Vincent,  not  to  mention  3 
admirable  sleight-of-hand  of  Dr.  Byrd-Page.  A  late  hour  1 
arrived  when,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mumi  '/ 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Li  i 
Ring  for  their  hospitality.  Mr.  Craigie  and  Mr.  Alex  Keig 
in  responding,  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  members  fe  n 
having  their  guests  with  them.  A  further  vote  of  thanks  to  1  e 
who  had  contributed  to  the  evening’s  entertainment,  follower  J 
the  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  brought  still  another  Si1'- 
Smoker  to  its  close. 

***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and,  copy  are  receive  i  tu 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  ins<  ^ 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appear^ 
the  text  p  irtion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  announced  to  “  improvise  on  the  subject 
■f  photography”  at  the  Photographic  Salon,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on 
ilonday  evening  next,  at  8  p.m. 


The  things — such  as  money  and  reputation — to  be  gained  or  lost 
y  resorting  to  the  coupon  system  of  obtaining  business  are  dealt 
nth  in  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  Haweis,  the  first  portion  of  which 
ppears  on  page  797." 

Some  of  the  points  of  contention  between  masters  and  apprentices 
re  the  subject  of  an  editorial  article  on  page  796,  in  which  is 
ointed  out  the  advantage  of  training  in  a  technical  school  as  a 
jrpplement  to  practice  in  a  business  establishment. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Much  better  work  would  be  done  in  many 
establishments  if  a  little  more  attention 
wrere  given  to  the  work  benches.  Too 
often  any  dirty  corner  is  considered  good  enough  for  making 
bromide  prints  or  mounting  them,  or  for  toning  P.O.P.  The 
soft  wood  of  a  table  top  or  a  bench  becomes  impregnated 
with  various  solutions,  and  efflorescence  is  quite  common 
as  the  wood  dries.  This  may  be  prevented  in  various  ways. 
A  bench  top  of  hard  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  teak  or  oak, 
into  which  boiled  oil  is  frequently  rubbed,  is,  of  course, 
excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  expensive  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  requiring  constant  oiling  if  to  be  kept  in  good 
order.  When  the  bench  is  made  of  good  clean  deal  boards 
and  is  quite  level  an  excellent  covering  material  is  to  be 
found  in  a  bard  linoleum.  The  soft  varieties  of  this  sub- 
stance,  somewhat  akin  to  cork  carpet,  are  not  of  any  use, 
but  a  stout,  hard,  vrell-seasoned  linoleum  costing  three  or 
four  shillings  a  yard  should  be  chosen.  It  is  easy  to  obtain 
this  sort  of  thing  in  pieces  quite  large  enough  at  the  annual 
sale  in  a  good  furnishing  warehouse,  and  such  remnants  are 
usually  well  seasoned.  The  inlaid  Greenwich  linoleum  is 
usually  very  hard,  though  a  plain  brown  or  green  looks 
better.  It  should  be  tacked  dowm  all  round  the  edges  with 
gimp  pins,  and  can  be  wiped  over  with  a  cloth  and  left 
perfectly  clean  in  a  moment. 

*  *  * 
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In  a  recent  lengthy  address  before  the  Museums’  Association  Sir 
lartin  Conway  laid  stress  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  collection 
f  photographs  is  neglected.  Collections  of  photographs  fully 
ivering  a  given  branch  of  knowledge  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
3  students,  hut  little  interest  in  work  of  this  kind  can  be  dis- 
wered  among  either  private  collectors  or  public  institutions. 
?.  799.)  _ 

( If  hoped  that  the  new  Camera  Club  will  be  opened  in  the  Wesi- 
,nd  of  London  early  in  the  New  Year.  (P.  793.) 

In  an  article  on  page  795  directions  are  given  for  the  most 
iadily  applied  methods  of  restoring  engravings.  Work  such  as 
11s,  which  is  sometimes  pressed  upon  the  photographer,  should 
ot  to  be  undertaken  until  after  some  experience  with  worthless 
riginals. 


A  patented  method  of  securing  grain  in  photo-engraved  plates, 
ie  protection  of  the  eyes  from  arc-light,  the  conditions  necessary 
successful  collotype  work,  are  some  of  the  topics  treated’  under 
Photo-Mechanical  Notes,”  on  page  804. 


An  unsuspected  cause  of  pinholes  on  films  exposed  in  a  camera 
1  the  folding  focal-plane  type  is  the  subject  of  an  editorial  note 
n  Page  794.  *  _ 


Those  taking  up  the  use  of  roll-film  should  bear  in  mind  that 
lost  operations,  such  as  development,  bleaching,  etc.,  need  to  be 
>  me  what,  longer  than  when  employing  glass  plates.  (P.  794.) 


In  using  Canada  balsam  for  cementing  lenses,  prisms,  or  other 
iaiss  apparatus,  dry  heat  for  a  short  period  will  produce  a  firm 
Mnt,  where  long  standing,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  would  i  e 
^sufficient.  (P.  794.) 


A  Camera  Very  little  having  been  heard  of  late  as 

steps  which  are  being  taken  to 
on  on.  refound  a  camera  club  in  the  West  End 

of  London,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  announcement 
made  by  Mr.  Craigie  last  week  at  the  Salon  smoker  that 
premises  for  the  club  are  being  secured  in  that  still 
unspoiled  corner  of  Old  London,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
near  to  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Those  who  have 
the  arrangements  in  hand  hope  that  the  club  will  be  opened 
early  in  the  New  Year.  We  have  no  precise  details  before 
us  as  to  the  facilities  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
members,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  intending  members 
will  receive  all  the  facts  available  on  application  to  Mr. 
Reginald  Craigie,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 


Spots  on  From  time  to  time  we  have  sent  us 

Prints.  batches  of  prints  which  are  more  or  less 

covered  with  spots,  and  we  are  asked  to  say  whether  the 
fault  is  with  the  paper  or  the  mounts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  most  usually  is  with  the  manipulation,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  simple  matter  to  say  decisively  when  the  carelessness 
has  occurred.  Some  of  these  spots  are  white,  bleached 
spots,  while  others  are  reddish-brown,  brown,  or  nearlv 
black.  In  cases  where  the  bleached  spots  occur  they  will 
be  found  as  a  rule  on  silver  prints  only,  that  is  on  prints 
in  which  the  image  is  formed  by  the  use  of  silver  salts,  such 
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as  P.O.P.,  platinum  toned  C.C.,  and,  of  course,  bromide  and 
gaslight  prints.  Such  spots  are  often  traceable  to  dust 
from  coke  stoves,  the  ashes  of  the  stove  being  raked  out  in 
-the  morning  before  the  prints,  mounted  possibly  the  night 
before,  have  become  quite  dry.  During  the  autumn  the 
nights  are  often  misty  and  the  atmosphere  laden  with  mois¬ 
ture,  and  drying  is  slow.  Slow  drying  alone  is  sufficient  to 
produce  spots  on  C.C.  prints,  and  after  mounting  such 
prints  should  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible — say  within 
a  couple  of  hours.  The  brown  or  reddish-brown  spots  may 
occur  on  any  kind  of  print,  and  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
minute  particles  of  a  developing  salt,  particularly  amidol, 
.settling  on  the  damp  prints.  Chemicals  should  never  be 
weighed  out  in  the  room  in  which  prints  are  manipulated. 
*  *  * 

Stock  The  use  of  stock  solutions  as  a  method 

Solutions.  0f  sawing  labour  and  ensuring  rapid  work 

is  not  so  largely  adopted  as  it  might  be  in  the  majority  of 
businesses.  Take,  for  instance,  such  substances  as  alum, 
hypo,  and  potassium  oxalate,  used  extensively  in  the  car¬ 
bon,  silver  and  platinum  printing  processes,  and  consider 
the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  solutions.  A  handful 
•of  the  salt  is  taken  and  placed  in  a  dish,  into  which  a  pint 
or  so  of  water  is  poured.  The  dish  is  rocked  until  solution 
is  complete,  or  nearly  complete.  Time  is  wasted,  the 
istrength  of  the  solution  is  inexact,  and,  in  the  case  of  hypo, 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  is  too  low  for  satisfactory 
fixation.  Large  stoneware  jars  may  be  obtained  for  at 
most  a  few  pence,  and  in  many  cases  are  already  to  hand, 
having  arrived  with  carbonate  or  sulphite  of  sodium  in 
them.  One  of  these  jars  holding  a  gallon  or  a  couple  of 
gallons  may  be  filled  up  with  the  solution,  saturated,  or 
almost  10  per  cent,  strength  in  the  case  of  alum,  25  per 
cent,  strength  for  hypo,  and  25  per  cent,  for  potassium 
oxalate.  The  jar  should  be  closed  with  a  sound  bung 
■covered  with  parchmentised  paper.  These  stock  solutions 
may  be  prepared  at  odd  moments,  as  opportunity  offers, 
and  are  always  ready  for  use.  Labels  will,  of  course,  be 
attached,  and  they  may  be  sized  with  gelatine  and  varnished 
with  oil  varnish  so  that  they  will  not  drop  off  if  the  jars 
are  stood  in  a  damp  corner. 

*  *  * 

Pseudo  Among  the  numerous  questions  which 

Daguerreo*  are  addressed  to  us  we  sometimes  receive 

’  one  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  answer, 

and  that  barely  admits  even  the  suggestion  of  a  possibility. 
A  week  or  two  ago  we  had  such  a  query  that  we  had  to 
.give  up,  after  consulting  several  experts.  An  Englishman 
travelling  in  Germany  handed  some  exposures  on  ordinary 
fast  dry  plates  to  a  German  photographer,  for  the  purpose 
of  development,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  received 
back  what  were  to  all  appearances  a  set  of  Daguerreotype 
positives  on  glass.  Seen  by  reflected  light,  the  effect  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  a  Daguerreotype,  the  high¬ 
lights  being  represented  by  pure  white  silver  and  the 
shadows  by  a  highly  polished  black  reflecting  surface.  By 
transmitted  light  only  a  mess  of  green  and  red  stains  was 
visible,  and  the  plates  were  quite  useless  for  printing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  question  was,  what  had  the  German  photo¬ 
grapher  done  with  them  1  The  negatives  baffled  us  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  time,  but  since  then  we  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  method  of  combined  development  and 
fixation,  and  several  times  noticed  an  effect  somewhat 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  German,  but  only  on  the 
margins  of  the  plates.  In  these  experiments  this  effect 
disappeared  on  applying  a  supplementary  fixing-bath,  so 
it  at  once  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  try 
the  effect  of  plain  hypo  on  the  pseudo  Daguerreotypes. 
We  had  one  put  into  an  ordinary  fixing-bath,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  a  quite  ordinary  but  very  much  under¬ 


exposed  negative  was  taken  out  of  it.  The  bright  silver 
and  the  red  stain,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mysterious  effects, 
had  disappeared  completely,  and  the  inference  was  tliai 
the  German  photographer  had  also  been  experimenting  wiih 
a  combined  developer  and  fixer  upon  the  exposed  platesj 
supplied  by  his  customer.  The  fact  that  such  a  thing  has 
presumably  been  done  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  travellers.  One  striking  feature  of  the  results  wa- 
the  enormous  amount  of  detail  shown  by  the  pseud  > 
Daguerreotypes  in  places  where  the  cleaned  negative  show- 
practically  no  detail  at  all. 

*  *  * 


Films  v.  Though  the  modern  film  is  of  such  fin 

Plates.  quality  that  just  as  good  results  can  b 

obtained  with  it  as  with  plates,  yet  there  is  still  mucl! 
prejudice  against  it  in  some  quarters.  Many  try  it  once  o 
twice,  and  because  the  results  are  unsatisfactory  the' 
reject  films  altogether.  It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  tha' 
a  glass  negative  is  a  more  convenient  thing  to  handle 
still,  films  have  so  many  advantages  that  it  is  a  pit; 
they  should  be  condemned  without  due  reason.  We  believ 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble  many  find  in  dealin;1 
with  them  is  the  fact  that,  for  some  not  very  obvioul 
reason,  they  yield  more  slowly  to  chemical  treatment  tha  ' 
do  plates.  They  take  longer  to  develop,  and  very  mucl 
longer  to  bleach  and  re-develop,  hence  many  spoil  them  bj 
under-development,  and  afterwards  fail  in  the  endeavou 
to  intensify  them.  We  have  had  scores  of  films  sent  t 
us  that,  according  to  the  owners,  would  neither  bleach  no 
intensify,  and  yet  they  invariably  yielded  in  our  hand: 
We  have  known  films  to  take  ten  minutes  to  bleach  whe| 
a  plate  yielded  in  a  minute,  but  we  have  never  know’ 
one  that  would  not  yield  to  the  same  treatment  as  a  plan 
if  given  sufficient  time.  In  reduction  this  slowness  (I 
action  is  also  very  marked,  and  in  that  operation  it 
a  very  considerable  advantage,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  spo 
the  result  by  over-reduction.  Why  films  should  yield  1| 
various  solutions  more  slowly  than  plates  is  not  apparen, 
but  if  the  fact  be  recognised  half  the  troubles  so  often  m 
with  will  disappear. 

*  *  * 


Pinholes  It  is  not  infrequently  alleged  that  ex] 

Packs' *m  sures  made  with  film  packs  show  a  qu 

superfluous  crop  of  pinholes.  We  n 
with  the  same  trouble  ourselves  when  we  first  made  r  j 
of  the  film  pack,  but  in  our  case  the  cause  was  very  speed 
apparent.  All  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  u; 
a  folding  camera,  and  sometimes  closed  the  camera  bet 
inserting  the  shutter  of  the  pack  adapter.  As  noth! 
could  touch  the  film  and  the  camera  was  perfectly  lig 
tight,  it  did  not  at  first  seem  to  be  of  any  great  mome 
whether  we  replaced  the  shutter  after  each  exposure  or  n 
but  then  the  mere  act  of  opening  or  closing  the  came 
creates  a  great  air  disturbance  inside  it,  and  stirs  up  eve 
particle  of  dust  inside.  On  adopting  the  precaution 
replacing  the  shutter  after  each  exposure,  the  troul 
ceased,  and  this  fact  leads  us  to  suggest  that  a  hing 
shutter  that  cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  would 
somewhat  of  an  advantage  with  film  packs.  It  is  I 
trouble  to  replace'  than  the  loose  shutter,  while  the  fi 
that  it  is  a  little  in  the  way  of  the  hands  when  changi 
films  will  induce  the  habit  of  replacing  it  every  time 


Cementing: 

with 

Balsam. 


A  little  time  ago  we  had  the  task 
fitting  up  a  piece  of  apparatus  wh 
required  the  inclusion  of  a  train  of  rig 
angled  prisms  cemented  together.  After  a  good  ma 
failures,  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  task  perfect 
but  we  found  quite  a  number  of  methods  of  spoiling 
result  before  success  w*as  attained.  Our  previous  expe] 
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■nee  of  balsaming  was  confined  to  the  preparation  of  micro- 
copical  objects/  and  when  we  attempted  the  cementing  of 
everal  heavy  prisms  we  found  the  conditions  very  different. 

wood  many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  if  two 
)ieces  of  glass  are  placed  together  with  balsam  between 
nd  left  under  pressure  they  will  in  course  of  time  become 
irmly  cemented.  Possibly  they  may  do  so  if  the  time  is 
ong  enough ;  but  generally  we  are  not  prepared  to  wait  for 
ronths  before  attempting  to  handle  the  combination,  and 
a  our  case  we  found  a  month  under  pressure  quite  useless, 
t  is  absolutely  necessary  to  set  the  balsam  with  the  aid 
f  heat,  and  the  trouble  is  that  the  surfaces  are  apt  to 
lip  when  the  heat  is  applied  if  the  pressure  is  not  exactly 
niform,  while  beautiful  fern  patterns  appear  as  the  result 
f  the  slipping.  Further  than  this,  there  is  danger  of 
ver-heating  the  balsam  and  turning  it  yellow,  while  in 
ome  cases  the  glasses  may  crack.  Our  method  was  to 
pply  plain  balsam  softened  by  heat  to  the  warmed  and 
ell-cleaned  glass  surfaces.  We  then  clamped  the  whole 
igether  and  placed  it  in  a  cold-air  oven,  the  temperature 
[  which  was  then  slowly  raised  to  200  deg.  F.,  at  which 
■mperature  it  was  kept  for  an  hour.  The  gas  was  then 
irned  out  and  the  oven  allowed  to  slowly  cool  down. 
Tien  cold,  the  prisms  were  found  to  be  quite  rigidly 
mented  together,  and  the  whole  combination  would  stand 
ly  amount  of  rough  handling.  The  same  method  can  be 
iplied  to  lenses,  which  are  somewhat  easier  to  deal  with, 

;  they  can  be  more  readily  clamped  together  by  simply 
nding  with  string.  Prisms  require  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
nne  made  to  shape,  and  arranged  to  bring  pressure  to 
;ar  in  several  directions,  so  as  to  avoid  all  tendency  to 
p.  Failure  is  generally  due  in  the  case  of  prisms  to 
leven  pressure,  and  it  is  advisable  to  equalise  it  on  the 
fferent  surfaces  with  soft  pads  of  thick  paper.  When 
ashed,  all  superfluous  balsam  that  has  exuded  from  the 
ges  is  cleaned  off  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in 
ctified  (not  methylated)  spirit,  awkward  corners  being 
eaned  out  with  a  brush  used  instead  of  the  wool. 

*  *  * 


(»  the  A  writer  in  the  “  Globe”  draws  attention 

ties  of  to  the  absurd  titles  that  many  photo- 

otographs.  gophers  attach  to  their  efforts,  quoting 
i  examples  a  picture  of  a  yacht  on  the  port  tack  which 
1  s  labelled  “  On  the  starboard  tack,”  and  a  sea-beach 
Ine  called  “  On  the  sands  at  Brighton  ” !  These  are 
snewhat  outrageous  examples  of  blundering,  but  many 
]otographers  are  trapped  in  much  more  subtle  ways.  For 
i  tance,  many,  labouring  under  some  strange  delusion, 
Rsist  in  naming  an  obvious  figure  study  as  “Spring”  or 
'  ummer,”  or  perhaps  “Ceres”  or  “Apollo,”  according  to 
t;  sex,  but  quite  regardless  of  the  application.  Somehow 
i  is  often  forgotten  that  the  title  of  a  picture  when  once 
appted  becomes  part  of  the  picture,  which  must  live  up 
i  it  to  satisfy  the  observer.  If  there  is  any  trace  of  a 
i  iculous  incongruity  that  picture  is  spoilt  completely. 
Mother  blunder  that  is  frequently  seen  nowadays  is  the 
1- elling  of  photographs  as  “decorative.”  We  meet  with 
decorative  portrait”  or  “  Decorative  landscape  ”  only  too 
ofen,  but  never  by  any  chance  is  the  decorative  quality 
y  apparent.  How  the  principles  of  decorative  art  can 
observed  in  photography  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery, 

1  it  has  not  yet  been  solved  by  the  efforts  we  have  seen. 

3  use  of  the  expression  “  decorative  ”  only  serves  to  draw 
amtion  to  the  decorative  deficiencies  of  the  result,  ana 
s  ely  it  is  safest  to  leave  the  discovery  of  defects  to  the 
c  ic,  and  not  necessary  to  point  them  out  in  the  title. 

*  *  * 

ckening  The  paper  on  “The  Surface1  Protection 
of  Metals,”  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Hyland,  which 
^  reprinted  in  our  last  issue,  gave  some  useful  formulae 
(  blackening  metals,  but  it  omitted  one  for  brass  that  is 


very  commonly  used  for  photographic  apparatus,  and  can. 
be  carried  out  with  perfect  ease  by  the  amateur  workman. 
It  is  the  one  we  invariably  employ,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  only  gives  a  black  finish,  not  a  dead  black  surface. 
Still,  it  minimises  reflections,  and  also  renders  the  outside 
camera  fittings  very  inconspicuous.  The  first  operation  is 
to  clean  the  brass  very  thoroughly  with  a  smooth  file  or 
with  fine  emery  or  glass  paper.  Scraping  with  a  knife  is 
also  effectual,  and  if  carefully  done  gives  a  nice  finish. 
When  clean,  the  metal  must  not  be  touched  by  the  fingers, 
but  be  held  with  a  piece  of  wire  or  pliers.  It  is  then  made 
hot  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  any  smokeless  flame,  and 
when  too  hot  to  touch  is  immersed  suddenly  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  copper  nitrate  that  has  been  made  distinctly 
acid  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  This,  of  course,  rapidly 
cools  it,  and  when  cold  it  is  taken  out  of  the  solution,  and 
the  superfluous  liquid  allowed  to  drain  off.  It  is  then 
heated  again  over  the  flame,  when  it  rapidly  turns  to  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  heating  is  continued  until  this 
green  changes  to  a  very  dead  black,  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  dusted  over  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
desirable  at  this  stage  to  repeat  the  process,  and  when 
for  the  second  time  the  black  stage  is  reached  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  finish  it  off.  This  finishing  consists  simply  of  a 
vigorous  brushing  with  an  old  toothbrush  which  has  first 
been  lightly  rubbed  on  a  cake  of  blacklead.  We  soon 
arrive  at  a  black,  smooth  finish,  with  only  a  very  slight 
trace  of  polish.  The  article  may  be  left  like  this,  or  we 
can,  of  course,  apply  a  lacquer  if  desired,  but  for  outside 
fittings  we  prefer  to  give  no  more  polish  than  results  from 
a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  slightly  oily  rag.  This  finish  will 
last  a  long  time,  and  stand  a  great  deal  of  wear,  while  it 
always  looks  well. 


CLEANING  OK  RESTORING  ENGRAVINGS. 

Professional  photographers  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
copy  old  engravings.  In  many  instances  these  old  prints 
are  in  a  very  dirty  and  discoloured  condition  ;  often  they, 
are  spotted  with  mildew  through,  perhaps,  hanging  for  a 
lengthened  period  against  a  damp  wall.  Of  course,  when 
in  this  state  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  reproductions,  and  we  have  had  inquiries  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  stains  can  be  removed 
or  the  print  restored.  The  advice  usually  given  has  been 
that  the  work  of  restoration  should  be  handed  over  to  one 
who  is  an  expert  in  restoring  paintings  and  engravings. 
This  advice  we  again  repeat,  particularly  when  the 
engraving  is  a  valuable  one,  as  it  may  be  utterly  spoilt 
in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  Nevertheless,  we  will  here  give 
a  few  of  the  methods  employed  in  restoring  engravings. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  explained  that  many  of  the1 
plate  papers  on  which  engravings  are  printed  are  very 
much  like  blotting-paper  when  they  are  saturated  with 
water,  and  are  almost  as  tender  to  handle.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  when  the  impression  is  on  an  India 
paper,  the  print  will  probably  come  away  from  the  plate 
paper  during  the  operations,  because  it  is  not  really 
cemented  to  it ;  and  when  it  is  off  it  is  equally  as  tender  to 
deal  with  as  the  plate  paper. 

Before,  however,  saying  anything  with  reference  to  the 
methods  of  bleaching  prints  we  may  mention  that  in  some 
instances  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  cleaning 
without  wetting  the  print  at  all.  We  are  speaking  of  mere 
surface  dirt.  In  this  case  the  print  is  carefully  dusted 
with  a  brush,  and  is  then  rubbed  over  lightly  with  a  piece 
of  the  crumb  of  stale  bread,  or  a  piece  of  clean  india- 
rubber.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  dust  before 
using  the  bread  or  rubber,  otherwise  the  dust  will  be 
rubbed  into  the  paper,  and  perhaps  make  matters  worse- 
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than  they  were  before.  In  using  either  the  rubber  or  the 
bread,  it  should  be  applied  lightly,  so  as  not  to  raise  the 
hbre  of  the  paper  more  than  can  be  helped. 

As  all  methods  of  chemically  cleaning  prints  depend 
upon  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine,  it  follows  that  the 
process  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  paper,  hence  gieat 
care  must  be  taken  in  handling  the  print  while  it  is.  in 
.a  wet  condition.  The  following  is  one  method  of  restoring 
engravings  :  — The  print  is  put  into  a  shallow  dish  anci 
water  poured  over  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated.  The 
water  is  then  poured  off  and  a  much-diluted  solution  of 
•chloride  of  lime  poured  on.  The  formula  for  this  is  : 


Chlorinated  lime  (bleaching  powder)...  1  part. 
Distilled  water  .  10  parts. 


After  trituration  shake  well  in  a  bottle  during  three  hours, 
then  strain.  Of  this  liquor,  one  part  is  added  to  thirty- 
jiine  of  water.  Usually  the  stains,  unless  very  bad,  will 
disappear  in  this  preparation  in  a  very  short  time.  If 
they  do  not,  the  undiluted  liquor  is  poured  on.  If  the 
.stains  are  very  obstinate  and  do  not  yield,  a  few  drops 
of  very  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  There 
are  no  stains  that  will  not  succumb  to  this  treatment.  As 
soon  as  the  print  is  clean,  it  must  be  carefully  washed 
with  successive  changes  of  water  to  get  rid  of  the  chlorine, 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  any  remained  it  would 
eventually  rot  the  paper.  The  print  is  now  placed  in  a 
very  weak  solution  of  isinglass  and  dried  between  blotting- 
paper.  This  will  strengthen  the  paper.  When  dry,  the 
print  is  ironed  with  an  ordinary  laundry-iron  with  a  piece 
of  smooth  paper  between  the  iron  and  the  print.  This  will 
restore  the  gloss  of  the  paper. 

Another  method,  which  we  may  quote  from  “  Cooley’s 
Cyclopeedia  of  Practical  Recipes,”  is  as  follows: — Place 
the  engraving  on  a  smooth  board,  and  cover  it  with  finely 
powdered  and  very  clean  salt.  Next  squeeze  lemon  juice 
upon  the  salt  so  as  to  dissolve  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it.  Now  elevate  one  end  of  the  board,  so  that  it  may 
form  an  angle  of  45  or  50  degrees.  Next  pour  on  the 
engraving  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  until  all  the  salt 
and  lemon  juice  are  washed  off.  The  engraving  will  then 
be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  stains.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  dry  it  on  the  board  or  on  some  smooth,  flat  sur¬ 
face  very  gradually. 

Still  another  method  that  has  worked  well  in  our  hands 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  simpler  than  either  of  the  above. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  has  somewhat  less 
tendency  to  rot  the  paper,  and  for  this  reason  it  may 
the  better  appeal  to  some.  It  is  as  follows: — The  print, 
after  being  thoroughly  dusted  to  remove  any  surface  dirt, 
is  put  into  a  photographic  dish.  Water  is  then  poured 
in  so  as  to  completely  saturate  the  paper.  After  a  few* 
minutes’  soaking,  the  water  is  closely  drained  off.  Next 
a  dilute  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  is  poured  into  the 
dish,  which  is  then  well  rocked.  The  formula  for  the 


solution  is  :  — 

Chlorinated  lime  (bleaching  powder)  ...  4  oz. 

Water  .  60  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  8  oz. 

Water  .  20  oz. 


The  lime  should  be  mixed  with  the  water  and  well  shaken 
up  in  a  bottle,  and  after  resting  a  few  hours  for  the 
sediment  to  settle  down,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  off. 
The  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  will 
precipitate  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed,  leaving  the  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  soda  in  solution.  This  latter  is  then  filtered 
for  use.  One  part  of  this  solution  is  diluted  with  three 
or  four  parts  of  water.  At  this  strength  the  stains,  unless 
very  bad,  will  disappear  within  a  short  time.  If  they 


do  not,  more  of  the  stock  solution  must  be  added,  and  in 
very  bad  cases  it  may  be  used  without  dilution.  If  they 
do  not  then  go,  a  little  of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  may 
be  added,  but  that  is  seldom  required.  The  print  must 
then  be  well  washed.  As  just  said,  no  trace  of  the  chlorine 
must  be  left  in  the  paper.  If  the  paper  is  too  tender  to 
bear  much  washing,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  may  be  used  as  an  anti-chlor.,  the  print  being 
afterwards  rinsed  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water.  The 
print  is  then  dried  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper 
under  pressure  to  keep  it  flat. 

If  the  impression  itself  is  on  India  paper,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  become  detached,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
remounted  on  the  plate  paper.  This  may  be  done  with 
flour  or  starch  paste,  and  the  prints,  when  dry,  should  bei 
rolled  or  hot-pressed  to  restore  the  gloss  of  the  paper 
Frequently  print  restorers  mount  the  restored  print  or 
cardboard,  and  then  roll  them.  After  an  engraving  has 
been  bleached  it  will  be  very  white,  and  have  lost  the 
slight  yellow  tint  that  it  had  acquired  by  age — the  mellow 
ness  so  much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  When  this  is  th< 
case,  it  can  to  an  extent  be  restored  by  immersing  th< 
picture  in  a  weak  infusion  of  coffee-,  though  we  hard! 
imagine  that  the  treatment  will  be  approved  by  an  experj 
in  old  prints. 

In  the  case  of  an  engraving  damaged  by  grease  stainst 
the  latter  are  not  removed  by  the  methods  of  bleachin 
above  described.  They  should  be  got  rid  of  beforehand 
so  that  the  bleaching  agent  has  free  and  even  actioij 
This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Benzole  is,  perhap: 
the  best  thing  to  use.  The  stain  is  moistened  with  tb 
benzole,  which,  after  a  minute  or  two’s  soaking,  is  blotte 
off  with  clean  white  blotting-paper.  This  treatment 
repeated  several  times,  or  until  all  the  grease  is  entire; 
removed,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  looking  through  tl 
paper  before  a  strong  light. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have-  described  the  methods  mo 
generally  employed  in  cleaning  or  restoring  discoloured 
stained  engravings ;  but  we  would,  in  conclusion,  add 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  attempt  to  carry  them  out  fl 
the  first  time,  which  is  that  before  doing  so  they  shorn 
experiment  with  some  prints  of  no  value  until  some  pii 
ficiency  has  been  acquired  in  the  work;  otherwise  thj 
may,  possibly,  irretrievably  ruin  a  valuable  engravir 
Old  prints,  suitable  for  the  experiments,  are  often  to 
met  with  at  second-hand  bookstalls  for  a  mere  trifle. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  APPRENTICESHIP 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  letters  from  irate  pare  s 
with  reference  to  the-  alleged  indifferent  training  th ' 
sons  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  professional  phc,- 
grapher  with  whom  they  have  been  apprenticed.  We  2-p 
receive  letters  from  irate-  employers  regarding  the  alle;  i 
unreasonable  attitude  of  parents  of  apprentices.  r 
question  is  one  which  is  frequently  burning,  and,  ] 
everything  else,  it  is  a  question  which  has  two  si( 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the-  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  fail e 
— which  is,  unfortunately,  a  very  common  one — to  e 
something  of  the  matter  from  the  other  person’s  standpo  t. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  youth’s  parents  expect  hiir  o 
be  somewhat  indulged  because  he  is  an  apprentice,  d 
not  a  paid  hand ;  they  expect  him  to  have  a  day  off  -1  ^ 
and  then  if  he  wants  a  holiday,  and  at  the  same  t;e 
they  expect  him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  learning  lS 
business,  and  to  have  special  facilities  for  acquiring  ie 
higher  branches  without  going  through  too  much  of  ;lfj 
drudgery  of  routine.  Boys  are  not  drilled  and  disciplb 
at  school  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  if  a  boy  i‘‘n 
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only  son  he  is  often  in  a  parlous  state  for  making  his  way 
in  the  world.  It  would  do  many  modern  boys  and  their 
parents  good  to  read  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  of 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  usually  ready  to  jump 
.at  the  chance  of  getting  some  cheap  labour,  and  the  lump 
sum  down  in  the  shape  of  a  premium  is  too  often  an 
inducement  to  accept  a  lad  whom  his  perception  tells  him 
is  quite  unsuitable.  In  some  cases  it  is  to  he  feared  the 
small  premium  appears  so  desirable  that  it  and  the 
apprentice  are  accepted  without  any  definite  thought  being 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  must  he 
done  in  training  the  youth,  and  that  the  sum  fixed  is  a 
quite  inadequate  recompense. 

There  are  two  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  securing 
adequate  sums  as  premiums  with  apprentices.  The  first  is 
that  most  people  believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  learn 
in  photography.  Some  young  schoolgirl  that  they  know 
has  bought  a  film  camera  and  has  taken  some  quite  beau¬ 
tiful  portraits  with  it,  and  they  hastily  assume  that  what 
can  be  done  once  can  he  done  every  time.  The  professional 
photographer,  in  fact,  has  a  grievance  against  the  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  amateur  journals,  who  all  set  out  to 
prove  to  the  beginner  and  his  or  her  friends  that  “it  is 
quite  simple.”  We  know  it  is  simple  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  the  professional  who  would  earn  his  living  by  the  work 
must  get  far  beyond  that  point. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  prospects  which  photo¬ 
graphy  has  to  offer  are  not  sufficiently  good  to  tempt  into 
the  ranks  many  of  the  better  educated  lads,  the  sons  of 
parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  adequate  training.  It 
would  indeed  appear  that  the  day  of  apprenticeship  with 
an  adequate  premium  has  gone  by,  never  to  return.  The 
fact  must  be  faced,  and  if  apprentices  are  wanted,  hoys 
will  have  to  be  taken  who  will  work,  and  work  hard, 
accepting  moderate  wages  by  way  of  return  for  their  train¬ 
ing.  By  working  hard  we  do  not  mean  working  for  long 
hours,  and  that,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  employer’s 
idea  of  hard  work.  From  9  to  6  or  from  8  to  5  is  a 
day  quite1  long  enough  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
with,  of  course,  one  half  holiday  a  week.  The  dinner 
hour  should  be  from  12  to  1  or  from  1  to  2,  and  the  half 
holiday  should  commence  with  the  dinner  hour  and  be  a 
full  half  holiday. 

Obviously,  when  the  basis  of  apprenticeship  is  such,  the 


youth  cannot  expect  much  definite  instruction,  though  we 
think  he  should  be  taught  something  more  than  the  print¬ 
ing  of  P.O.P.  or  bromide  postcards.  But  at  this  juncture 
the  technical  schools  come  to  the  aid  of  both  employer  and 
apprentice.  In  London  and  in  many  of  the  large  towns 
evening  classes  are  held  for  workers  in  the  photographic 
trades,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  are  highly  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  their  aid.  Such 
classes  are  advertised  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  various  winter  sessions 
are  just  commencing.  It  rests  with  the  apprentice  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  him ;  hut  we 
take  this  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  employer  the  necessity 
for  his  co-operation.  Many  lads  are  kept  working  for 
much  longer  hours  than  those  we  have  mentioned  above. 
While  we  know  that  in  rushes  of  business  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  a  little  overtime  to  he  worked,  we  would  urge 
that  employers  might  acquaint  themselves  with  the  even¬ 
ings  on  which  their  apprentices — and  assistants  also — are 
attending  classes,  and  see  that  as  far  as  possible  they  leave 
business  in  time  to  get  a  comfortable  meal  and  to  their 
class  in  time  and  without  undue  hurry.  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  generally  be  appreciated,  and  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  class  more  helpful  to  the  worker  and  in¬ 
directly  of  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  output. 

Some  employers,  we  fear,  hold  the  somewhat  narrow 
view  that  improvement  means  sooner  or  later  a  demand 
for  increased  pay,  and  so  discourage  effort.  But  if  a 
youth  is  worth  his  salt  he  is  bound  to  improve.  The  point 
too  often  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  master’s  work  improves 
as  the  employee’s  ability  increases. 

A  further  step  in  technical  instruction  is  now  being 
taken,  for  we  notice  in  the  current  prospectus  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Photography,  Begent  Street,  W. , 
that  arrangements  can  he  made  for  apprentices  and  other 
assistants  to  attend  the  day  classes  for  half  a  day  a  week, 
and  it  is  very  justly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 
that  the  improvement  in  their  work  resulting  from  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  will  be  very  marked.  Lmdoubtedlv 
technical  instruction  supplements  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way  ordinary  workshop  practice,  and  hand-in-hand  the  two 
should  be  productive  of  the  best  type  of  assistant.  We  may 
hope  that  assistants  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this 
instruction  will  have  the  help  of  their  employers,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  have  equally  to  gain. 


THE.  COUPON  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ffE  coupon  or  agent  system  as  applied  to  professional  photo- 
’aphy  is  so  universally  practised  nowadays! — -here*  as  elsewhere 
-that  the  man  who  owns  a  skylight  is  hardly  to  be  found  who  has 
ot  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  of  the  principles  which  go 
)  make  up  this  signally  modern  method  of  creating  trade.  Yet 
ow  few  of  us,  of  even  those  of  us  who  practise  the  method 
rstematically,  realise  the  power,  for  good  and  ill,  they  control  ! 
heir  knowledge  is  frequently  bounded  by  the  condition  of  their 
ank-book  ;  the  “proof  of  the  pudding,”  they  will  tell  you,  .  is 
i  the  eating,”  but  although  the  proverb  conveniently  ends  with 
he  allusion  to  mastication,  the  true  analogy  carries  as.  fai  as 
he  digestion  and  general  health  of  the  body  photographic .  No 
aod  is  proper  that  necessitates  either  a  violent  gnashing  of  teet  i 
or  its  assimilation,  or  results  in  an  unpleasant  aftci-taste. 
Non  hie  piscis  omnium,”  this  being  so,  some  inquiry  into  tie 
onditions  which  the  system  encourages,  or  is  liable  to  induce, 
aay  bring  home  to  many  of  us  the  danger  of  a  practice  so  easi  y, 
o  frequently,  and  so  unworthily  abused. 

The  ticket  system  of  business  is  certainly  one  into  which  a  mo.u 
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any  amount  of  double-dealing  can  be  introduced  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  conducted  properly  and  responsibly,  it  has  proved 
itself  a  boon  alike  to  photographer  and  customer.  But  the 
method,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  wheels  within  wheels,  and 
is  complicated  with  every  conceivable  variation  of  the  relations 
existing  between  photographer,  agent,  and  client.  Nor  is  this 
quite  all,  since  the  stress  is  not  only  along  the  direct  line  of 
business,  but  also  laterally  through  every  channel  of  reception- 
room  substitution  and  bluff,  of  misrepresentation  and  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  on  the  part  "f  the  client  of  a  desire 
that  calls  for  more  than  is  reasonably  legitimate,  or  of  the  spirit 
that  prompts  the  possibility  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 
The  fraud  may  be  introduced  at  any  point,  but  the  fraud  that 
starts  from  the  studio  is  rarer  than  that  promulgated  by  the 
agent.  We  know  this.  But  what  many  of  us  do  not  know,  and 
may  never  know,  is  “what  the  agent  told  the  customer.” 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  agent 
system  is  suitable  only  for  the  gallery  that  wants  business. 
This  sounds  like  a  truism  ;  but  although  the  natural  assumption 
is  that  every  studio  wants  business,  or  more  business,  not  every 
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studio  will  accept  business  at  the  price  entailed  by  the  agent 
system.  So  much  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  in  its  name  that 
in  many  quarters  the  fact  that  a  certain  studio  was  putting  out 
coupons  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  deter  a  visit  to  that  studio, 
with  or  without  a  coupon.  And  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  pre¬ 
cisely  among  that  class  of  customer,  the  great  well-to-do  middle- 
class,  it  is  most  desirable  to  attract.  The  very  best  people,  on 
the  other  hand — and  who,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means  the  very 
best  payers — are  quite  unapproachable  by  the  ordinary  house- 
to-house  canvass  ;  consequently,  the  gallery  they  would  be  likely 
to  patronise  may  be  ruled  out  of  the  expediency  of  such  a  system 
by  the  impossibility  of  practising  it.  The  servant  who  opens 
the  door,  however,  is  a  real  possibility,  and  probably  a  far  better 
payer  than  the  mistress  who  summons  him  or  her  by  pressing 
an  electric  button.  Also,  the  class  of  business  canvassed  is 
generally  a  cheap  one,  or  one  that  appears  cheap.  There  are 
oral  as  well  as  optical  illusions  (of  which  more  anon)  practised 
by  the  ticket  man  which  not  a  studio,  high  or  low,  in  the  five 
continents,  is  not  at  times  compelled  to  resort  to  in  the  way  of 
business.  The  receptionist  must  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  whose  demands,  if  unconscionable  and  extortionate,  must 
be  met  with  weapons  in  kind,  wielded,  of  course,  with  the  most 
polished  and  diplomatic  skill.  As  long  as  legitimate  bounds 
are  not  overstepped  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  this.  The  good 
receptionist  knows  these  bounds,  and  will  not  overstep  them. 
What  these  bounds  are  will  be  more  or  less  succinctly  defined 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  studio  himself,  and  these  bounds  will 
not  be  overstepped  by  the  employees  except  at  the  price  of  dis¬ 
missal.  But  that  which  binds  the  hired  receptionist  and  operator 
does  not  bind  the  canvasser  for  business.  His  employment  is 
of  a  different  nature.  He  has  neither  salary  nor  supervision,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  nor  prestige  for  curb.  His  remuneration 
is  made  up  by  his  collections  ;  he  is  out  to  sell  tickets,  and,  if 
he  chooses,  at  anyone’s  cost  but  his  own.  And  because  his 
responsibility  is  largely  nil,  an  unscrupulous  agent  carries  with 
him  to  every  house  the  good  name  of  your  firm,  which  is  less 
to  him  than  the  quarter  ( anglice ,  shilling)  it  is  his  prime  object 
to  entice  from  the  pocket  of  the  prospective  customer,  to  whom 
you,  as  proprietor  of  the  studio  mentioned,  will  finally  have  to 
answer  for  every  phrase  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  used 
to  your  cost  or  to  your  advantage. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  agent  should  not  be  allowed  to 
collect  his  salary,  that  he  should  be  paid  a  weekly  or  monthly 
wage,  or  be  on  commission.  But  hardly  any  competent  agent 
will  accept  a  commission  payable  on  completion  of  orders.  Also, 
by  the  usual  system  the  photographer  is  not  necessarily  out  of 
pocket  in  the  event  of  laziness  or  sickness.  It  has  also  been 
shown  in  practice  that  people  who  come  lightly  by  coupons 
rarely,  if  ever,  use  them.  Gratis  coupons  offering  special  terms 
by  paid  agents  are  a  failure.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  system 
is  to  induce  the  prospective  customer  to  part  with  a  piece  of 
money  he  or  she  will  not  willingly  forgo  the  value  of.  If  her 
payment  means  anything,  it  means  that  she  wants  photographs. 
Other  things  equal,  that  is  all  the  reputable  photographer 
wants  ;  the  agent  is  welcome  to  the  quarter.  So  it  remains  for 
you  to  employ  only  agents  who  will  not  misrepresent  you.  This 
is  even  more  important  than  that  the  wording  of  the  coupon 
the  agent  carries  should  be  clear  and  generous.  Most  purchasers 
of  coupons  have  neither  the  time  to  read,  nor  the  capacity  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  ticket  they 
accept  from  the  agent.  No  wording  unaccompanied  by  talk 
will  sell  a  ticket ;  on  the  contrary,  a  clever  agent  will  sell  any 
sort  of  ticket.  Talk  sells,  money  talks.  Therefore  the  agent 
must  be  well  selected,  for  he  holds  you  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Speaking  in  this  way,  and  arriving  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  above  conclusions,  I  ventured  to  put  the  question  to 
a  brother  : 

“  Is  the  agent  system  really  worth  the  risk  ?  ”  The  reply  came 
quick : 


“No,  but  there  must  be  no  risk.” 

“How  do  you  insure  that?”  I  asked.  My  American  friend 
smiled  all  over  his  shrewd  face,  and  merely  remarked  that  he 
supposed  he  had  been  lucky. 

But  there  is  one  bond  which  may  bind  the  agent  and  photo¬ 
grapher,  a  slender  one,  but  where  it  exists  it  is  effectual.  The 
agent,  after  all,  has  to  make  a  living  ;  he  can  do  his  best  by 
working  in  with  photographers  in  general,  and  the  only  recom¬ 
mendations  of  any  value  he  can  carry  are  letters  proclaiming 
that  his  services  have  been  faithful  and  are  consequently  in 
demand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  failing  your  own  inquiries, 
your  own  business  acumen  must  inform  you  on  the  question  of 
forgery.  There  is  nothing  more  than  this  to  be  said  on  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  agent.  It  is  “  up  to  ”  you 

Agents  fall  conveniently  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  out 
to  sell  tickets  for  their  own  benefit  only.,  and  those  who  will 
sell  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  studio  as  for  themselves.  It 
is  clear  that,  as  their  remuneration  is  dependent  on  their  sale 
of  tickets,  to  sell  with  discrimination  implies  loss  of  hard  cash, 
to  no  possible  end  except  their  own  pecuniary  impoverishment 
and  the  good  opinion  of  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery  for  whom 
they  are  working.  It  follows  also  that  this  latter  class  is  a 
vara  avis,  and  only  exists  at  all  owing  to  its  habit  of  working! 
for  the  same  studios  frequently  and  often  at  regular  intervals.  - 
No  agent  of  this  class  is  ever  out  of  work  except  by  choice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  agent  in  a  thousand  sells  tickets] 
“on  the  straight.”  As  talk  is  his  business,  trickery  enters 
largely  into  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  twist  a  phrase  sufficiently  to  sell 
a  ticket,  and  leave  the  studio-man  to  settle  the  matter  later— 
by  twisting  another  phrase.  Are  they  not  both  after  the  dollars, 
and  has  not  the  photographer  more  to  gain  than  the  agent! 
Should  he  not  have  his  share  of  the  talk?  The  very  best  agent 
I  ever  employed  declared  that  he  would  not  sell  a  ticket  which 
rendered  talk  in  the  studio  unnecessary.  His  reasons  wen 
obscure  and  selfish.  He  was  out  to  sell  tickets,  it  was  not  hi; 
business  to  carry  reception-room  talk  afield,  and  so  forth.  H< 
also  confessed  that,  after  a  bad  day,  he  would  sell  tickets  “  am 
old  way,”  to  get  his  fare  back  or  pay  an  hotel  bill.  In  othe 
words,  he  would  mortgage  your  good  name  at  the  first  obstacle  ic 
his  way  rather  than  suffer  any  personal  inconvenience,  deserve 
or  otherwise. 

To  the  making  of  offers  there  is  no  end,  but,  in  spite  of  this 
coupons,  and  the  terms  they  propound,  like  agents,  fall  cor 
veniently  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  that  cheapen  the  wor 
of  the  studio,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  following  is  aj 
instance  of  a  ticket  that  cheapens :  — 

Ticket  A 

GREAT  ADVERTISING  OFFER 

BY  THE 

REMBRANDT  STUDIOS 

(ADDRESS). 

IN  order  to  introduce  to  our  numerous  Patrons  the  Latest 
and  Most  Charming  Parisian  Style  of  Portraiture  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  we  are  now  offering  these  Exquisitely  Designed 
Vignettes  at  a  price  now  within  the  teach  of  all.  A  glance  at 
our  specimens  will  convince  that  this  is 

THE  GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  ATTEMPTED 
consistent  with  first-class  work  by  any  artist,  no  matter  where 
located, 

REGULAR  $6.00  LORD  STRATHCONA  CABINETS 
FOR  ONLY  $1.75. 

By  paying  my  representative  50c.,  for  which  this  contract  is  a 
receipt,  and  the  balance  of 

ONLY  §1.25  AT  STUDIO 
we  will  make  the  holder  hereof 

SIX 

of  our  High-grade  EMPRESS 
PHOTOS,  same  as  sample  shown  by  advertiser.  Accept  our 
offer,  and  we  will  surely  do  your  pictures  in  future. 


No  contract  sold 

PRIVILEGE  OF 

Good  for 

at  Studio. 

EXTENSION  ON 

Ninety  Days 

Groups  and  copies 

APPLICATION 

from  Date, 

extra. 

TO  STUDIO  ONLY 

. 1909. 
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And  here  is  the  script  of  another  ticket  which  does  not 
cheapen  :  — 

Ticket  B. 


the 

GRANVILLE  G  ALL  E  R  Y  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Address.) 

NO  CONTRACT  SOLD/  \  GROUPS  AND 

AT  STUDIO.  //  PE]tCE  50  CENTS.  N.  COPIES  EXTRA. 

/  Only  100  of  these  Certificates 
/  Issued.  \ 


Good  for  Thirty  Days  from  date  of  Sale . 1909 

Extension  of  time  on  application  at  Studio. 


That  we  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  place  a  sample 
of  our  very  best  work  in  your  home,  we  are  making  this 

SPECIAL  SPRING  OFFER. 

Do  not  miss  this  exceptional  opportunity. 

It  can  never  be  repeated. 

TWO  OF  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  LEIGHTON  ALLIGATOR 
AND  SPIDER-WEB  TISSUED  FOLDERS 

Ordinary  Price  $15‘00  per  doz.  j  tree. 


We  make  this  exceptionally  handsome  and  limited  offer  for 
the  simple  teason  previously  stated,  and  trust  that  no  one  will 
allow  this  privilege  to  pass  by  as  ONLY  ONE  CALL  WILL  BE 
MADE. 

N.B. — If  customer  desires  full  dozen  we  will  make  the 
balance  of  ten  pictures  for  half  price,  viz  $7-50 


PAY  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  50  CENTS  ONLY. 
ONLY  ONE  TICKET  ACCEPTED  FROM  EACH  PERSON. 

This  Certificate  also  entitles  the  holder  to  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  on  all  other  high-grade  work  as  shown  at  Studio. 

(Appointment s  only. ) 


FREE. 


Now,  practically  every  person  solicited  "by  the  agent  knows 
perfectly  well  that  neither  is  the  agent  out  for  his  health,  nor 
is  the  photographer  a  public-minded  philanthropist.  The 
assumption  is  that  an  increase  of  business  such  as  these,  or  any 
similar  sort  of  ticket,  will  induce,  is  going  to  pav  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  do  a  special  line  of  his  work  at  apparently  starvation 
prices.  So  what  is  the  trick  behind  the  ticket  ? 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  generality  of  customers.  In  the 
way  of  business  every  coupon  put  out — such  is  their  unenviable 
reputation  nowadays — -is  suspect.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  every 
coupon  put  out  that  is  a  “seller”  must  be  clearly  and  gener¬ 
ously  worded.  If  the  terms  were  strictly  adhered  to  on  both 
sides — that  is,  if  all  classes  were  more  than  human — no  cause 
for  complaint  could  possibly  arise.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  juggle 
the  straightest-looking  ticket  that,  provided  the  customer  does 
not  find  it  out,  it  is  prevalently  supposed  to  be  business  to  ignore 
the  verities. 

The  mildest  instance  I  can  think  of  in  this  connection  is  to 
mount  postcards  in  substitution  for  cabinets.  There  is  hardly 
a  client  who  would  believe  he  had  not  been  cheated  “  up  to  the 
eyes”  if  the  print  ever  became  detached  from  the  mount  and 
so  betrayed  its  character.  The  customer  would  be  wrong  and 
right  at  the  same  time.  He  would  be  wrong,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  the  value  of  the  picture  was  not  in  the  stock 
but  in  the  work,  where,  in  fact,  it  should  be.  He  would  be 
right,  because  the  photographer  is  not  justified  in  providing  hi1- 
customer  with  an  article  which  certain  circumstances,  however 
unforeseen,  would  have  the  effect,  however  erroneously,  of 
cheapening.  At  best  it  would  be  a  fine  point  to  argue,  and 
“there’s  the  rub.”  No  business  man  argues.  Argument  causes 
friction,  and  no  known  amount  of  iodide  will  compensate  for 
friction  in  the  reception  room. 

This  is  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  The  reverse  is  easily  illus¬ 
trated  by  means  of  a  brief  analysis  of  the  two  fictitious  tickets 

referred  to  above.  I-  Haw  ki*. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ABOUT  OLD  LENSES. 


I  have  noticed  of  late  that  many  replies  have  been  given  in 
the  “Answers  to  Correspondents  column”  as  to  the  value  of 
some  one  or  other  old  form  of  photographic  lens.  Frequently 
jthe  old  lenses,  with  regard  to  which  the  questions  were  put, 
may  really  be  very  good  and  useful  instruments  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  although,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  they  have 
little  or  no  market  value  at  the  present  time.  Many  people 
nowadays  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  unless  a  lens 
is  of  the  very  latest  construction — say  an  anastigmat — it  is  of 
little  or  no  use.  But  if  we  look  back  to  the  time  anterior  to 
their  introduction  we  shall  see  that  pictures  were  taken  with 
the  lenses  then  in  use  that  are  every  whit  as  good — whether 
landscapes,  portraits,  or  anything  else' — as  any  taken  at  the 
present  time. 


Old  Landscape  Lenses. 

As  one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  all  the  older  forms  of  lenses 
a  few  practical  notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  may  have  some  of  the  earlier  ones  in  their  possession,  or 
may,  possibly,  become  purchasers  of  them,  for  they  are  often 
to  be  met  with  for  a  very  small  figure.  For  example,  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  year  or  two  ago,  bought  an  old  “  A  Ross  ”  landscape 
lens  of  about  S^in.  diameter  and  18in.  focus,  for  some¬ 
thing  under  half  a  sovereign.  The  mount  was  very  shabby, 
it  is  true,  but  the  lens  itself  was  all  right.  It  Avas  probably 
made  in  the  early  fifties.  Now  there  is  no  lens  iioav  made  that 
os  so  good  for  pure  landscape  work  as  this  very  early  form — it  is 
tar  superior  to  the  half  of  a  RR.  lens,  which  is  often  used  for 
this  class  of  work,  inasmuch  as  it  will  work  Avitli  a  larger  aper¬ 


ture  than  the  latter.  The  only  thing  against  it  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  cumbersome.  As  issued  by  the  maker  the  largest 
aperture  is  about  f/ 15,  but  if  that  be  opened  out  to  f  U-  O* 
even  a  little  larger— it  will  still  give  fairly  good  definition,  an  1 
it  then  becomes  a  useful  tool  for  outdoor  groups. 

An  old  form  of  lens  that  is  now  and  then  seen  in  pawnbrokers’ 
windoAvs  is  the  orthoscopic,  orthographic,  or  caloscopic.  These 
are  practically  the  same  though  under  different  names.  This 
form  of  lens’ was  introduced  by  Voigtlander  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  a  useful  lens  it  is  to-day  for  some  purposes.  It 
has  a  fairly  flat  field  and  even  illumination.  Its  aperture  is 
about  f/10  or  f/12,  and  Avith  that  it  gives  a  sharp  image  over  a 
tolerably  large  field.  There  is  one  property  of  the  orth<  sco] 
lens  which  it  may  be  Avell  to  mention  here:  it  gives  a  larg 
image  with  less  extension  of  the  camera  than  other  lenses  inas¬ 
much  as  the  back  combination  is  a  dispersive  one  :  in  fact,  this 
instrument  is  a  weak  telephotographic  1<  ns. 

The  Dallmeyer  triplet  lens  is  another  instrument  that  is  often 
to  be  met  with  at  a  low  price,  and  an  exceedingly  good  one  it  i'. 
particularly  for  copying  purposes.  It  is  a  s  a  useful 
such  things  as  outdoor  groups  an  1  the  like.  II  gives  v<  ry  fii  e 
definition  over  a  moderately  large  field  with  the  lull  opening, 
which  is  about  f)  10.  so  that  it  is  not  a  very  slow  lens,  though  a 
little  slower  than  the  R.R. 

Early  Portrait  Lenses. 

In  the  above  notes  I  have  dealt  with  the  principal  forms  of 
lenses  that  are  sometimes  to  be  bought  for  a  small  sum. 
Although  they  are  now  looked  upon  as  obsolete  ones  they  are 
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still  very  useful  things,  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  now  come  to  the  portrait  lens,  to  which  I  have 
noticed  so  many  queries  have  applied.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  portrait  lens  may  have  been  made  forty  or  more  years 
ago  that  it  is  not  really  a  useful  lens  for  portraits  at  the  present 
time,  though  it  may  not  be  equal  to  those  of  more  modern  con¬ 
struction.  Many  of  these  old  lenses  have  a  chemical  focus. , 
indeed,  all  the  earliest  ones  of  'V  oigtlander  were  of  this  type,  and 
most  of  the  early  portrait  lenses  of  the  Continental  makers  were 
more  or  less  exact  copies  of  Voigtlander’s.  They  also  do  not  woik 
to  focus.  As  an  instance,  I  call  to  mind  that  some  time  after 
the  C.D.Y.  picture  became  the  fashionable  portrait,  I  bought, 
secondhand,  a  bi-lens  camera  of  the  half-plate  size,  fitted  with 
a  pair  of  quarter-plate  lenses  of  French  make.  I  tried  the 
apparatus  before  purchasing  by  taking  some  portraits  with  it, 
and  found  the  lenses  excellent  ones.  I  worked  with  the 
apparatus  for  many  months,  before  I  found — and  their  only  by 
accident — that  the  lenses  did  not  work  to  focus.  Then  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  glass  of  the  focussing  screen  had  been  set  out 
of  register  with  the  dark  slide  to  the  exact  distance  between 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  lenses.  This  case  is  merely 
quoted  to  show  that  lenses  that  do  not  work  to  focus  may  be 
excellent  ones  if  the  necessary  allowance  be  made  for  that,  and 
when  the  conditions  of  work  remain  the  same. 

Most  of  the  old  portrait  lenses  that  did  not  work  to  focus 
had  a  scale  engraved  on  the  sliding  tube  of  the  mount,  which 
showed  the  distance  it  3iad  to  be  racked  out  after  the  image  had 
been  sharply  focussed  on  the  screen.  When  a  lens  is  seen  with 
such  a.  scale  on  the  mount  it  may  at  once  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  does  not  work  to  focus. 

If  one  comes  across  one  of  the  old  portrait  lenses  bearing 
such  names  as  Lerebours  et  Secretan,  Janrin,  Maugey,  Hermagis, 
and  the  like,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  they  are  tolerably 
good  instruments  for  the  time  they  were  made,  as  these 
opticians  were  the  leading  ones  in  Paris  at  that  period.  '  Many 
of  the  early  French  lenses  bear  the  names  of  English  dealers, 


but  they  are  French  all  the  same.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  free 
from  spherical  aberration,  hence  with  the  full  aperture  they  do 
not  give  microscopical  definition,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  frequently  said  to  possess  great  “  depth  of  focus,”  which 
makes  them  very  useful  tools  for  portraiture.  There  is,  h<  v- 
ever,  one  thing  against  them  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer 
to  ;  they  usually  have  a  much  rounder  field  than  have  modern 
portrait  lenses,  therefore  they  will  not  give  the  head,  feet,  and 
centre  of  a  standing  figure  so  sharp  as  the  latter  does.  This 
disadvantage,  it  is  true,  may,  however,  to  a  great  extent  be 
remedied  by  stopping  down.  Flatness  of  field,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  was  not  the  desideratum  when  these  early  lenses  were 
made  that  it  is  now,  for  until  the  C.D.V.  picture  was  intro¬ 
duced  full-length  portraits  were  seldom  taken. 

Sometimes  if  these  ancient  lenses  have  a  diameter  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  they  are  advertised  as  cabinet  lenses,  but 
from  what  has  just  been  said  they  really  are  not,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  should  not  be  classed  as  such,  as  they  will  not  take  a  full- 
length  portrait  sharp  in  all  parts  without  considerable  stopping 
down. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it  does  not  follow  that  a  theo¬ 
retically  perfect  lens  is  necessarily  the  best  photographic  tool. 
That  is  evidenced  by  the  patent  portrait  lens  of  Dallmeyer. 
This  lens,  when  in  its  normal  state,  is  as  perfect,  theoretically, 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  portrait  lens  of  large  aperture.  But 
when  a  certain  degree  of  diffusion  of  focus — i.e.,  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion,  is  introduced  (for  doing  which  there  is  now  a  most  con¬ 
venient  device)  it  becomes  a  more  generally  useful  tool,  though 
theoretically  it  is  a  less  perfect  optical  instrument.  Although 
I  have  said  above  that  many  of  the  early  lenses  that  are  often 
to  be  met  with  for  a  “mere  song”  may  be  exceedingly  useful 
ones  in  practice,  I  would  counsel  everyone  not  to  buy  one  with¬ 
out  previously  trying  the  lens  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
to  be  employed,  for  there  is  not  the  same  general  uniformity  in 
them  that  there  is  in  lenses  of  the  present-day  construction. 

Wm.  Michell. 


ON  GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  MUSEUMS. 


(A  Paper  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  M.A.,  read  at  the 

Why  not  collect  photographs?  The  question  might  provoke  a  retort, 
why  collect  anything?  But  as  a  matter  of  experience  we  know  that 
there  are  many  people  who  must  collect— people  who  are  born  collec¬ 
tors,  and  who  for  the  most  part-  begin  by  gathering  postage  stamps. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  ago  the  postage  stamp  collector  might  have  been 
called  a  type  of  a  class ;  nowadays,  however,  people  collect  all  sorts 
of  things,  as  magazines  published  in  their  interest  amply  demonstrate. 
They  collect  brittons,  tobacco  pipes,  the  shoes  and  gloves  of  cele¬ 
brities,  and  so  on  up  to  snuff  boxes,  ancient  manuscripts,  and,  finally, 
pictures.  And  in  so  doing  they  follow  some  natural  instinct,  as  deep 
perhaps  as  that  which  leads  a  dog  to  bury  bones,  or  a  jackdaw  to 
assemble  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  objects  for  no  apparent  purpose. 
The  instinct  of  collection  being  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  natural 
equipment  of  many  persons,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  either 
usefully  or  uselessly  employed.  But  to  collect  any  given  kind  of 
object  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  undertaken  without  some  sort  of 
apparatus  and  the  co-operation  of  other  people.  The  reason  why 
so  many  collect  postage  stamps  is  because  the  apparatus  for  collect¬ 
ing  is  so  elaborate  and  so  efficient.  It  is  not  that  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  are  of  any  special  interest  that  attracts  the  collector,  but  it 
is  rather  because  his  hobby,  once  adopted,  forms  a  link  between 
him  and  numerous  other  persons  already  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  because  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand  suitable  collecting  books  and 
an  entire  literature  devoted  to  the  subject,  journals  that  appear 
periodically  relating  to  it,  catalogues  provided  by  dealers  with  prices 
current,  auction  sales  at  repeated  intervals,  and  yet  more  perhaps 
because  his  collection,  of  whatever  size  or  character  it  may  have 
assumed,  always  possesses  some  market  value,  so  that  the  money 


Maidstone  Conference  of  the  Museums  Association.) 

spent  upon  it  is  not  absolutely  thrown  away  at  any  time  the  hobby  j 
ceases  to  attract  him. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Collector, 

But  if  instead  of  collecting  postage  stamps  a  man  were  to  select 
let  me  say,  playing  cards,  he  would  find  no  such  assistance  prepareC 
for  him.  He  would  have  to  do  all  the  work  of  collection  himself,  j 
New  cards  he  could,  of  course,  easily  buy,  but  supposing,  for  instance; 
that  he  wished  to  represent  all  the  kinds  of  cards  supplied  to  j 
passengers  by  the  various  shipping  companies  of  the  world,  with  the  I 
names  and  devices  of  the  companies  on  their  backs,  there  is  no  shop; 
to  which  he  could  go  to  purchase  them,  there  is  no  list  that  would 
enable  him  at  once  to  discover  what  companies  issued  such  cards,  and 
what  did  not ;  there  are  no  blank  books  ready  printed  for  him  to 
gum  the  cards  into ;  there  is  no  periodical  publication  that  would 
announce  to  him  the  appearance  of  new  issues ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  work  of  the  collection  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  man  in 
question  for  himself.  Obviously  under  such  conditions  the  collection 
would  advance  slowly,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  telling  how 
far  it  was  complete  or  whether  the  particular  objects  it  contained 
were  common  or  rare,  whilst  the  hobby  would  be  a  purely  persona^ 
one,  probably  shared  in  by  no  one  else,  the  cost  of  making  the  collec 
tion  would  be  relatively  large,  and  the  value  of  the  collection  when 
made  would  be  almost  nothing.  Hence,  if  the  assembling  of  am 
kind  of  object  is  to  be  made  the  purpose  of  a  collector’s  energies, 
what  he  will  first  desire  is,  not  to  stand  alone  as  a  collector  of  that 
kind  of  object — he  will  want  to  be  one  of  several,  one  of  a  sufficiently 
large  clientele  to  be  worth  catering  for  by  some  trade  organisation 
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impetition  must  necessarily  arise  under  those  conditions,  and  prices 
ust  consequently  advance,  but,  nevertheless,  each  individual 
Hector  will  profit  by  the  fact  that  his  collection  will  thus  have  a 
lue  which,  if  no  competition  existed,  it  would  not  have. 

The  Interest  and  Value  of  Collections. 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  greater  intrinsic  interest 
some  kinds  of  collectable  things  than  in  other  kinds.  The  intrinsic 
terest,  for  instance,  of  autographs  is  certainly  greater  than  that 
postage  stamps.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  pictures  is  greater  than 
at  of  autographs.  Tobacco  pipes  can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  very 
teresting  objects  in  themselves,  however  much  an  assembling  of 
em  together  may  result  in  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  the  collec- 
>n.  I  claim  that  the  intrinsic  interest  of  a  collection  of  photo- 
aphs  may  obviously  be  very  great.  Of  course,  a  collection  is  not 
e  same  thing  as  a  mere  multiplication  of  objects  of  a  certain  sort, 
ve  thousand  different  postage  stamps  loose  in  a  bag  is  not  a  collec- 
m  of  postage  stamps ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  sorted,  identified, 
©graphically  distributed,  chronologically  arranged,  that  they 
come  a  collection  or  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  the  same  thing 
ith  photographs.  To  sweep  together  five  or  ten  thousand  photo- 
aphs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  place  them  in  any  order  into  a  set 
books  with  their  subjects  unidentified,  their  dates  unknown,  would  I 
t  be  to  collect  photographs.  The  output  of  photographs  at  the 
esent  day  is  enormous,  and  for  the  most  part  the  prints  made  in 
y  one  year  have  become  scattered  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
the  course  of  the  following  decade.  The  result  is  that  records 
priceless  value  are  being  lost  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made, 
is  certain,  for  instance,  that  photographs  were  taken  of  the  great 
rds  of  bison  that  not  so  long  ago  ranged  over  the  American  prairies, 
t  so  far  as  I  can  discover  not  one  of  these  photographs  is  preserved 
any  of  the  institutions  where  one  might  expect  to  find  it.  The 
rds  have  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  the  literary  record  of  them 
mrs  to  have  remained.  Again,  the  great  .buildings  of  Paris  were 
.  no  doubt  photographed  before  1871,  in  which  year  many  of  them 
;re  destroyed  and  others  terribly  mutilated  ;  yet  you  may  search 
iris  all  over  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  you  will 
t  find  any  photographs  offered  for  sale  representing  the  facade 
Notre  Dame  and  the  splendid  sculptures  upon  it  in  their  un- 
rtilated  condition.  The  ancient  cathedrals  of  France  have  suffered 
rrible  injury  of  recent  years  at  the  hands  of  so-called  restorers, 
obably  all  of  them  were  photographed  before  their  respective 
iterations,  yet  it  is  the  photographs  of  the  restored  buildings  that 
3  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  copies  of 
gatives  made  before  the  restorations.  A  single  individual  -can  do 
t  little  in  the  way  of  hunting  rip  negatives  of  past  date.  I  myself 
ent  a  couple  of  days  in  Perigueux  trying  to  acquire  photographs 
the  church  of  -St.  Front  before  its  recent  practical  rebuilding,  but 
I  could  accomplish  was  the  discovery  that  negatives  do,  in 
t,  exist,  or  recently  existed,  but  that  where  they  were  was  doubtful, 
d  that  the  ordinary  travelling  public  was  only  supplied  with 
otographs  of  the  new  building  and  asked  for  no  other.  Now 
photographs  were  systematically  collected  by  any  considerable 
mber  of  people,  it  would  be  the  business  of  someone  to  hunt  up 
such  negatives  of  former  days,  or  at  least  to  find  old  prints  and 
rroduce  them  as  well  as  possible,  and  he  would  make  a  living  by 
doing.  Dealers’  catalogues  would  indicate  where  such  prints 
ght  be  purchased,  and  a  collector  of  architectural  photographs 
'uld  find  the  path  smoothed  for  him.  No  one,  of  course,  could 
lect  photographs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  He  would  have  to  select 
lie  class  of  subject  and  confine  himself  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
it.  Of  late  years  natural  history  subjects  have  been  photographed 
th  extraordinary  success ;  birds  on  their  nests,  tigers  in  the  forests, 

Id  life  generaHy  in  its  undisturbed  surroundings.  What  could  be 
Te  interesting  than  a  properly  classified  collection  of  such  represen- 
1  ions  of  the  animal  world  ?  What  could  be  more  stimulating  to  a 
.  mgster  than  to  begin  his  collecting  career  with  the  images  of  live 
■  mals  of  all  countries  and  climates,  and  how  much  more  valuable 
1  >  information  he  would  derive  in  making  such  a  collection  would 
1  than  that  which  is  yielded  by  a  collection  of  postage  stamps.  Of 
'  lrse>  where  a  boy  now  obtains  thousands  of  postage  stamps,  his 
'  lection  of  animal  photographs  would  scarcely  number  hundreds, 

-•'  these  things  are  not  costly  to  buy  if  they  are  bought  as  oppor- 
V-ity  arises;  they  can  be  cut  out  of  magazines  sometimes  by  dozens, 

‘1  out  of  the  illustrated  papers;  they  are  found  in  the  catalogues 


of  zoological  gardens,  and  they  are  often  purchasable  for  small  sums 
at  the  ordinary  photographers’  shops.  As  scattered  sheets  they  have- 
little  value ;  but  once  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion,  different  kinds 
of  animals  properly  grouped  together,  divided  from  one  another,  a 
collection  of  that  sort  would  immediately  derive  great  interest. 

Collections  of  Various  Subjects. 

What  is  true  of  animals  is  true  also  of  scenery.  How  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  photographs  of  modern  scenery,  for  instance,  exist?  For 
the  most  part  people  buy  them  as  a  kind  of  illustration  of  their  own 
lives  places  they  have  been  in,  views  they  have  beheld,  mountains 
they  have  climbed.  But  it  would  be  easy  and  at  least  interesting 
to  collect  types  of  mountain  scenery  representative  of  the  material, 
for  instance,  of  which  the  mountains  are  built — granite  mountains, 
sandstone  mountains,  and  the  like.  Or  the  mountains  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  manifesting  the  different  effects  of  the  climate 
upon  them  ;  of  the  vegetation  they  support,  and  the  special  phenomena 
they  show.  Ihere  certainly  exists  one  collector  of  volcanic  views, 
but  I  believe  he  has  actually  to  take  all  the  photographs  himself, 
though  probably  almost  every  view  he  takes  had  already  been  taken 
by  someone  else  if  he  could  know  where  to  go  for  it.  A  man  might 
make  irhotographs  of  desert  scenery  the  subject  of  a  collection  if 
he  happened  to  feel  that  way  inclined,  or  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions;  or  views  in  the  city  or  cities  in  which  he  is  particularly 
interested.  He  might  collect  photographs  connected  with  any  given 
sport,  and  if  he  brought  them  orderly  together  and  identified  - 
by  an  explanatory  statement,  his  collection  as  it  increased  in  numbers 
would  be  found  interesting  by  numbers  of  people  not  primarily 
interested  in  the  sport  in  question. 

The  nation  officially  collects  the  national  portraits;  possibly  there 
may  be  some  people  who  make  a  hobby  of  the  collection  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  prominent  people  of  their  day.  For  such,  indeed,  the 
apparatus  does  exist  provided  that  they  avail  themselves  of  current 
issues,  but  if  anyone  were  to  begin  now  and  attempt  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  Victorian  era  he 
would  find  the  quest  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  I  suppose  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  still  purchasable,  but  I  imagine  that 
it  would  be  a  matter  of,  at  all  events,  some  slight  difficulty  to  buy 
photographs  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Yet  the  day  must  come  when  such 
representations  of  persons  of  historic  interest  will  have  a  definite 
money  value,  to  put  the  thing  on  its  lowest  plane.  And  8 
be  with  the  views  of  buildings  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  of  fitn 
that  have  been  rebuilt,  and  of  the  vanished  past  generally.  To 
collect  these  things  is  indeed  to  tend  to  make  them  valuable.  And, 
more  than  that,  the  collector  performs  a  definitely  useful  function  by 
saving  from  destruction  objects  that  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
How  many  postage  stamps  of  thirty  years  ago  would  be  preserved 
to-day  if  there  had  been  no  postage  stamp  collectors?  The  collector 
is  essentially  the  preserver.  If  what  he  collects  is  of  small  intrinsic 
interest,  it  is  unfortunate,  but  if  what  he  collects  has  an  intrinsic 
interest,  and  one  that  grows  as  the  years  pass  by,  he  ]  func¬ 

tion  of  real  value  in  any  intelligent  society.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
no  one  collects  photographs  at  the  present  time.  Multiti  d<  s  of  people 
buy  them,  of  course,  but  that  is  not  collecting.  Yet  some  people 
actually  collect;  and  institutions— especially  in  the  U 
are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  this  important  subject.  The 
French  Government,  rather  late  in  the  day  perha]  s,  -  m  de  the 
photographic  record  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Franc*  >  publi 
undertaking;  and  there  are  photograpl 
French  architecture  in  moet  of  the 

likely  to  have  educational  value.  Far  more  elaborate  are  toe 

architectural  collections  in  many  of  the  Amei 

in  Germany  the  matter  is  even  more  th  n  igl  j 

taken  in  hand.  The  ordin.ny  English  private  collector 

he  can  be  called — confines  himself  to  such  photographs  as  illustrate 

his  own  life.  If  he  took  care  of  them  and  i  isted  t 

came  into  his  pe¬ 
so  that  the  places  lie  visited  and  the  friends  he  enjoyed  were 
recorded  in  the  order  in  which  they  passed  across  the  field  of  - 
of  his  life,  the  ultimate  assemblage  would  be  extraordinarily  interest¬ 
ing;  but  the  fact  that  he  generally  buys  his  photographs,  < 
them  given  to  him  mounted  upon  cards,  rule  he  sticks 

them  up  on  his  w  hies  is  th  ug  the] 

and  could  perform  the  functions  of  pictures,  leads  to  their  early 
destruction  or  removal  to  some  chaotic  receptacle  where  they  get 
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mixed  and  jumbled  together,  and  where  dirt  collects  upon  them,  so 
that  presently  they  are  consigned  to  the  fire  as  valueless.  This,  in 
fact,  is  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  collection  and  an 
assemblage.  Everyone  assembles  photographs — few  people  collect 
them.  It  is  the  rarest  thing,  indeed  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have 
seen,  a  collection  of  photographs  chronologically  illustrative  of  a 
man’s  life.  And  how  interesting  such  a  collection  would  he.  The 
first  thing  it  would  contain  would  be  a  series  of  photographs  of 
himself  from  his  earliest  years  down  to  the  present  time,  each  dated 
and  each  in  its  proper  place  amongst  such  contemporary  photographs 
■of  his  friends,  the  places  he  lived  in,  the  places  he  visited,  as 
would  naturally  come  into  the  possession  of  every  one  of  us.  But 
the  last  thing  an  individual  keeps  is  a  photograph  of  himself.  No 
one  else  can  possibly  he  likely  to  own  a  series  from  childhood  to 
age  of  photographs  of  any  given  individual.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to  find  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  the 
photographs  of  anybody  in  different  stages  of  his  life,  and  such  a 
series  would  be  extremely  interesting,  entirely  apart  from  any  interest 
we  might  have  in  the  particular  person  represented. 

A  Photographic  Record  of  Art. 

The  commonest  kind  of  collection  of  photographs  and  the  least 
interesting  is  a  series  illustrative  of  a  particular  journey  through 
the  parts  of  the  world  ordinarily  visited  by  tourists.  The  only 
link  that  connects  them  is  the  person  who  made  the  j  urney,  and  that 
is  of  the  feeblest.  Views  of  cities  and  of  scenery  acquire  an  interest 
only  when  assembled  according  to  some  principle  concerned  with  the 
things  they  represent. 

Not  all  subjects  lend  themselves  with  equal  facility  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  Some  can  he  reproduced  almost  perfectly,  others  lose  almost 
all  their  charm  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  a  camera.  Wide 
views  of  natural  scenery  are  generally  of  little  attraction  to  persons 
who  have  not  beheld  the  prospects  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  a 
black  and  white  drawing  may  be  reproduced  by  photography  with 
almost  faultless  exactitude,  so  that  the  photograph  possesses  almost 
every  quality  possessed  by  the  original.  Architecture  can  be  better 
photographed  than  painted,  bas-relief  better  than  sculpture  in  the 
round,  and  so  on.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  broadly 
asserted  that  articles  of  human  manufacture  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  reproduction  by  photographic  processes  than  do  natural 
objects.  If  a  man  has  the  inclination  thereto,  he  is  doubtless  best 
rewarded  by  collecting  photographs  of  works  of  art.  The  field  of 
activity  open  to  him  there  is  of  almost  boundless  dimensions,  as 
those  who  have  attempted  to  work  in  it  have  quickly  discovered. 
It  would  require  a  great  national  institution  and  the  co-operation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  specialists  and  many  assistants  to  bring 
together  and  organise  a  representative  collection  of  all  the  art  of  all 
the  world,  from  the  time  of  prehistoric  man  down  to  the  present 
day.  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  endeavouring  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  such  a  museum,  and  roughly  to  estimate  what  the 
cost  of  it  would  be.  Perhaps  the  history  of  Italian  painting  in  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  might  be  represented  with,  fair  com¬ 
pleteness  by  the  photographs  of  some  20,000  pictures.  Add  to  these 
the  drawings  of  artists  of  the  same  period,  contemporary  sculpture, 
the  buildings  erected  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  seen  from  without 
and  from  within,  the  mosaic  decorations,  the  engravings,  the  gold¬ 
smiths’  work,  the  medals  and  plaquettes,  the  manuscript  miniatures 
— and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  half  a  million  photograplTs  might 
be  devoted  to  this  one  country  for  these  three  centuries  alone.  At 
least  an  equal  number  would  be  required  for  the  rest  of  Jiiurope. 
'Oriental  art  at  the  same  period  was  prolific  and  important;  so  that 
we  may  say  that  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  alone  would  require  a 
million  photographs  properly  to  record  it.  If  each  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  were  mounted  upon  a  thin  card,  100  of  them  in  a  suitable 
box  would  measure  some  27ins.  in  thickness ;  this  would  mean 
10,000  boxes,  and  they  would  occupy  over  2,000ft.  of  shelf  room. 
Or  if  the  boxes  were  built  upon  five  rows  of  shelves,  they  would 
occupy  over  400ft.  of  wall  space^.  The  cost  of  such  a  collection,  if 
all  the  photographs  were  purchasable  at  the  usual  rate  averaging 
about  one  shilling  apiece,  would  be  £50,000,  and  it  would  cost 
another  £20,000  to  mount  them.  And  the  shelves  to  contain  them 
would  cost  not  less  than  £500.  But  to  arrange  any  such  quantity 
of  photographs  would  require  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  experts. 
Each  photograph  would  have  to  be  identified  and  inscribed  and 
placed,  which  would  involve  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  research 


and,  at  all  events,  exhaustive  reference  to  current  art  history  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  an  expert  might  arrange  an  average  of  fifty  photo¬ 
graphs  a  day,  which  would  be  20,000  days’  work  for  the  whole 
collection.  A  suitable  man  could  not  be  hired  under  £300  a  year, 
and  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  work  so  much  as  300  days. 
So  that  to  put  his  remuneration  at  £1  a  day  is  to  under  state  the  ' 
cost.  We  have  therefore  to  add  £50,000  to  the  cost  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fairly  complete  representation  of 
a  single  period  of  artistic  production  would  ue  a  very  costly  affair. 

The  Need  of  Assemblage  and  Classification, 

If  a  single  period  of  three  centuries  would  thus  involve  so  con¬ 
siderable  an  expense  and  such  large  accommodation  for  a  fairly 
complete  collection  of  representative  photographs,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  how  great  an  institution  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate  a 
photographic  index  to  the  art  of  the  world.  Such  an  index  would 
naturally  include  not  merely  the  works  of  fine  art  but  representa-  i 
tives  at  all  events  of  whatever  product  of  human  handicraft  had  come 
down  from  remote  ages.  It  certainly  would  not  refuse  the  like¬ 
nesses  of  Viking  ships  or  Egyptian  utensils,  still  less  the  implements 
of  prehistoric  man.  The  collection  when  complete,  with  its  cross 
arrangement  of  geographical  distribution  in  one  direction  and  chrono-  i 
logical  sequence  in  the  other,  would  thoroughly  represent  all  formative 
human  activity  in  every  period  and  in  all  regions  of  the  earth.  No 
one  will  deny  the  utility  and  importance  of  such  a  collection,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  powerful  an  instrument  it  would  be  for  the 
furtherance  of  research  of  every  historical  kind.  Some  day,  let  us 1 
hope,  the  sporadic  energies  of  various  institutions  may  be  concern  j 
trated  somewhere  to  the  production  of  such  a  collection  as  this. , 
In  the  meantime,  however,  all  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  is  that 
those  institutions  which  do  make  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
photographs  one  of  their  functions,  will  pay  more  attention  to 
arrangement  and  classification  than  at  present  they  do.  Only  too 
frequently  photographs  of  important  objects  are'  published  as  stray 
illustrations  in  books,  or  attain  a  momentary  accessibility  in  the 
pages  of  some  magazine  which  disappears  from  the  market  almost; 
as  quickly  as  it  appeared.  The  photographs  thus  distributed  are  of 
little  use ;  it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  those  which  belong 
together.  To  make  a  list  of  references  to  perhaps  forty  books  in 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  reproductions  of  the  works  of  a, 
single  individual  is  of  little  use.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  ruth 
lessly  to  extract  plates  from  the  books  to  which  they  belong,  and  tc] 
group  them  all  together  with  references  written  on  each  to  the 
work  and  to  The  page  from  which  they  were  taken.  Moreover,  fo: 
an  organic  collection  of  this  kind,  it  is  essential  that,  by  cutting 
and  folding,  all  prints  be  reduced  to  one  maximum  size.  The  work 
of  a  single  school,  still  more  those  of  a  single  individual,  must  b< 
rigidly  grouped  together  in  a  single  box  or  series  of  boxes  standing 
side  by  side  on  a  row  of  shelves.  In  the  case  of  a  painter,  foj 
instance,  let  us  say  Raphael,  his  pictures  and  his  drawings  will  nee 
to  be  chronologically  arranged,  entirely  regardless  of  size ;  and 
the  only  accessible  photograph  of  a  given  work  is  larger  than  tl 
standard  box,  it  must  be  cut  and  folded  to  go  into  it  in  its  rig 
place.  Otherwise  chaos  must  necessarily  follow. 

By  pursuing  this  system  consistently,  there  will  necessarily  con  , 
into  existence  a  library  of  books  from  which  plates  have  bee 
abstracted  which  must  remain  organically  attached  to  the  colled 
tion  of  photographs.  And  this  library,  as  the  collection  increase! 
will  grow  to  considerable  dimensions. 

And  here  let  me  take  occasion  to  protest  against  the  bad  hab 
which  is  far  too  common  with  publishers  of  illustrated  magazine 
This  is  the  careless  and  unnecessary  frequency  with  which  process* 
photographs  of  different  objects  are  printed  back  to  back  on  tl 
same  leaf,  so  that  if  you  cut  one  of  them  out  the  other  is  necessarii 
carried  off  with  it  to  the  same  ultimate  receptacle.  If  illustratioi 
were  always  printed,  as  for  instance  in  “  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
on  separate  leaves  and  only  on  one  side,  they  would  be  far  mo 
valuable  to  the  purchaser  as  being  more  easily  capable  of  prop 
classification.  Moreover,  the  text  of  the  articles  would  remain  coi 
plete  for  future  reference  after  the  illustrations  had  been  group 
in  the  index  box.  Magazine  editors  in  general,  indeed,  fail 
realise  the  condition  to  which  the  multiplication  of  printed  issu 
has  brought  students  in  the  present  day.  There  is  hardly  a  subje 
on  which  you  may  not  find  some  article  of  interest  in  one  of  t 
hundred  periodical  publications.  Few  people,  as  a  matter  of  fa< 
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■nowadays  bind  and  keep  the  whole  series  of  any  periodical.  And 
it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  person  interested,  let  us  say,  in  some 
natural  history  subject,  will  keep  on  his  shelves' volumes  of  periodicals 
of  general  interest  which  may  chance  to  contain  one  or  two  articles 
bearing  on  his  special  subject.  Most  of  us  now  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  tearing  magazines  to  pieces  and  taking  out  such  pages  as  may 
be  of  permanent  interest  to  us,  whilst  throwing  away  the  rest.  The 
ideal  magazine,  therefore,  would  now  consist  of  a  number  of  separable 
pamphlets,  and  though,  of  course,  no  magazine  could  in  practice 
be  so  printed  that  by  cutting  a  string  the  various  articles  would  fall 
asunder  from  one  another,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should 
not  be  the  rule  with  every  magazine  that  all  articles  should  com¬ 
mence  on  a  right-hand  page  au  recto,  and  that  if  necessary  a  blank 
page  should  be  left  at  the  end  of  any  one  article  so  that  the  next 
might  be  similarly  commenced  on  a  right-hand  page.  The  blanks 
thus  left  would  in  fact  be  a  saving  of  expense  both  in  copy  and 
type-setting  to  the  magazine  publisher,  whilst  the  utility  of  the 
magazine  to  the  buyer  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  At 
present  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  ordinary  contrariety  of 
things  that  a  man  wants  to  preserve  two  consecutive  articles  on 
different  subjects  in  both  of  which  he  is  interested ;  and  if  he  is  a 
methodical  person  he  w'ould  have  to  keep  one  of  them  in  one  place 
with  others  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  other  in  another  place. 
But  he  will  almost  invariably  find  that  the  end  of  the  first  article 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  occupy  different  sides  of  the  same 
leaf,  and  that  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity  be  mutilated  when 
they  are  divided.  This,  however,  is  a  digression  which  does  not 
primarily  concern  the  collector  of  photographs.  For  him  the  great 
consideration  is  that  two  illustrations  should  not  be  printed  back 
ljO  back. 

TH  e  Trials  of  the  Private  Collector. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  any  great  public  institution 
>f  the  kind  I  have  been  outlining  is  actually  formed.  Needless  to 
say,  Governments  will  not  be  moved  to  spend  money  for  such  an 
fbject,  whilst  the  private  wealthy  donor  does  not  care  to  give 
noney  for  an  institution  of  a  novel  sort.  Museums  full  of  objects  of 
p’eat  intrinsic  value'  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  wealthy  men ;  they 
rill  give  money  to  universities,  laboratories,  and  even  to  libraries, 
rat  I  doubt  whether  any  millionaire  would  be  attracted  to  spending 
(is  millions  upon  the  purchase  of  such  an  apparently  valueless  object 
s  photographs.  Few  museums  of  sculpture  are  so  interesting  as 
vould  be  a  great  collection  of  casts  of  all  the  important  sculptures 
a  all  the  world.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  cast  collection  in 
he  Trocadero  in  Paris,  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  mediaeval 
nd  Renaissance  French  sculpture,  there  does  not  exist  anywhere  in 
he  world  a  really  great  collection  of  casts.  One  might  have  thought 
hat  to  form  and  house  such  a  collection  would  appeal  to  the 
enerosity  of  some  man  of  great  wealth,  but  it  has  never  done  so. 
mall  illustrative  historical  collections  of  casts  have  been  made  by 
ifferent  educational  institutions,  but  there  is  no  really  great  collec- 
on  anywhere  in  the  world.  To  house  it  would  require  a  building 


at  least  as  large  as  the  Crystal  Palace.  One  wonders  sometimes 
what  better  use  for  the  Crystal  Palace  itself  could  be  found  than  to 
contain  the  finest  collection  of  casts  that  could  be  brought  together. 
But  if  casts  do  not  in  fact  appeal  to  the  millionaire,  how  much  less 
likely  is  it  that  he  will  be  appealed  to  by  photographs.  Not  till  the 
small  private  collectors  increase  in  numbers  and  make  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  felt  will  the  necessary  organisation  be  created  to 
make  photograph  collecting  relatively  easy  and  safe.  When  it  is 
certain  that  at  least  200  copies  of  a  photograph  will  be  sold,  it  is 
possible  to  print  it  at  once  cheaply  and  in  a  permanent  form  ;  but 
when  only  here  and  there  a  purchaser  may  be  hoped  for  at  intervals 
of  a  series  of  years  to  buy  copies  of  some  particular  photograph,  it 
does  not  pay  the  photographer  to  print  it  by  any  except  the  ordinary 
relatively  perishable  processes.  Nowadays  you  can  buy  readily 
enough  reproductions  of  the  principal  pictures  and  other  important 
objects  in  the  galleries  and  museums  of  Europe.  But  the  moment 
you  desire  to  obtain  representations  of  minor  objects  or  of  important 
objects  in  private  collections,  your  difficulties  as  a  collector  begin. 
I  have  recently  been  endeavouring  to  make  a  complete  collection 
of  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  first  steps  are 
easy  enough.  One  can  buy  the  four  great  volumes  of  Dr.  Lippman’s 
reproductions  of  his  drawings ;  the  five  or  six  portfolios  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  paintings  published  by  some  Niiremburg  firm ;  Amand 
Durand’s  reproductions  of  all  his  engravings,  and  other  easily 
accessible  reproductions  of  his  four  books  of  woodcuts.  But  these 
together  by  no  means  complete  the  list  of  his  known  works.  There 
are  a  few  other  paintings,  one  for  instance  at  Odessa,  which  I  believe 
has  never  been  photographed  at  all,  and  one  or  two  more  scattered 
about  the  world.  More  important  are  the  drawings  not  covered  by 
Dr.  Lippman’s  publication  and  the  stray  -woodcut  sheets  not  included 
in  the  four  books.  Some  of  these  drawings  and  woodcuts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  buying  the  Diirer  Society’s  publications,  but  the  purchaser 
of  them  will  find  himself  immediately  loaded  up  with  duplicates  of 
many  prints,  woodcuts,  drawings  and  pictures  of  which  he  already 
possesses  reproductions.  If  he  subscribes  to  the  many  series  of  repro¬ 
ductions  of  drawings  in  the  different  galleries  such  as  the  British 
Museum,  Berlin  Museum,  Munich,  etc.,  which  have  been  and  are 
being  issued  at  frequent  intervals,  he  will  again  obtain  a  further 
set  of  duplicates.  And  the  more  persistent  his  efforts  to  complete 
the  works  of  some  one  individual  artist,  the  more  numerous  will 
become  the  duplicates  and  triplicates  that  pour  in  upon  him. 

Now  if  the  collector  of  photographs  were  as  well  catered  for  as 
is  the  collector  of  postage  stamps,  he  would  have  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  for  the  exchange  of  such  duplicates,  which  no  doubt 
■would  be  gladly  acquired  by  some  collector  at  work  elsewhere.  At 
present  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  anything  for  them,  while  they 
grow  to  represent  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  expense 
of  his  collection.  In  my  own  case,  for  example,  the  duplicates  that 
have  poured  in  upon  me  begin  to  be  counted  probably  by  thousands, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  been  intentionally  purchased. 

Martin  Coxway. 

(To  be  continued . ) 


NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  MEASUREMENTS  OF  GELATINE. 


(A  Paper  in  “  Photographische  Korrespondenz.”) 


knowledge  of  the  physical,  as  well  as  of  the  chemical,  jn’operties 
gelatine  is  of  importance  to  the  emulsion  maker.  Among  these 
’operties  are  particularly  to  be  mentioned  the  degree  of  absorption 
water  by  the  gelatine,  as  also  the  melting  and  solidifying  points 
the  jelly  and  its  degree  of  solidity  or  strength.  The  measurement 
the  absorptive  powers  of  the  gelatine  towards  water  is  very  simply 
>ne  by  weighing  out  10  gms.  of  gelatine,  allowing  it  to  stand  twelve 
rars  in  water  at  60  deg.  IF.,  pouring  off  the  water,  and,  after  removal 
1  the  water  which  mechanically  adheres,  weighing  the  swollen  gela- 
le‘  The  removal  of  the  adhering  water  is  best  done  by  a  centri- 
gal.  The  swollen  gelatine  is  then  made  up  into  a  10  per  cent, 
lution,  this  being  done  by  placing  it  in  a  tared  beaker  and  adding 
der  until  the  total  weight  is  100  gms.  It  is  then  heated  up  on 
water  bath  until  a  solution  is  obtained.  Of  this  half  is  employed 


for  the  measurement  of  the  melting  and  solidifying  points,  and  the 
other  half  for  ascertaining  the  solidity. 

The  determination  of  the  melting  point  is  st<  the  method 

used  by  J.  J.  Pohl  for  fats.  A  small  particle  of  the  jelly  is  caused 
to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  graduated  into 
^-degrees.  which  is  hung  vertically  in  a  glass  tube.  The  latter  is 
heated  in  an  air  bath  until  the  jelly  melts  and  c<  llecta  -  drops  on 
the  lowest  point,  of  the  thermometer  bulb.  For  ascertaining  the 
solidifying  point  the  thermometer  is  placed  horizontally  and  turned 
on  its  axis  until  the  drops  of  solution  no  longer  keep  on  the  lowest 
point  of  the  bulb,  but  begin  to  be  can  ed  round.  The  solidifying 
point  may  also  be  taken  by  melting  about  50  gms.  of  the  jelly  in  a 
small  beaker  on  the  water  bath,  placing  the  beaker  in  cold  water,  and 
stirring  round  with  a  thermometer  until  solidification  commences. 
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For  ascertaining  the  viscosity,  the  process  recommended  by 
Lipowitz  is  used.  This  consists  in  ascertaining  the  load  which  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  in  order  to  force  a  stamp  into  the  solidified  gela¬ 
tine.  For  this  purpose  the  writer  has  employed  a  simple  form  of 


apparatus  in  which  a  stamp  of  shape  ^ _ j  is  attached  to  a  rod  com¬ 

municating  above  with  a  funnel.  The  stamp  is  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  surface  of  a  jelly  contained  in  a  small  beaker,  and  small  shot 


P 


allowed  to  enter  the  funnel  until  rupture  of  the  jelly  takes  place. 
This  apparatus  gives,  with  one  and  the  same  gelatine,  very  notably 
different  results,  a  fact  which  led  me  to  seek  the  cause  of  error.  As 
I  noticed  that  the  friction  of  the  rod  used  in  Lipowitz’s  apparatus 
caused  a  variation  in  the  results  I  made  this  rod  of  square  section,  and 
substituted  for  the  bag  connection  two  pairs  of  rollers  with  their  axes 
at  right  angles  and  resting  on  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  conducting 
rod.  In  this  way  the  friction  was  reduced  to  practically  nothing  as 
long  as  the  rod  remained  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  jelly,  and  whilst 
the  load  was  uniformly  distributed  in  the  funnel.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  in  adding  a  shot  to  secure  this  latter  condition,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  substituted  for  the  shot  ordinary  mer-cury,  which  was  delivered 
into  the  funnel  by  the  bottle  and  tap  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
whole  apparatus,  which  is  made  by  the  firm  of  W.  Rohrbeck, 
59,  Kartner  Strasse,  Vienna,  consists  of  a  solid  iron  plate,  provided 
with  raised  edges  and  placed  horizontally  by  means  of  the  set 
groove,  s.  On  this  plate  is  a  small  movable  table,  t,  which  serves 
to  hold  the  beaker  containing  the  jelly  to  be  measured.  'The  stamp¬ 
ing  rod,  cl,  is  made  in  a  solid  piece  with  the  conducting  rod,  f.  This 
latter  is  provided  with  a  frictionless  extension  bv.  means  of  the  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  r  and  r,  which  are  fixed  to  the  upright  rod,  s  t. 
The  mercury  is  contained  in  the  reservoir,  g,  and  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  funnel  by  the  tap,  h,  in  a  stream  of  any  desired  fineness.  For 
use  the  apparatus  is  levelled  and  the  jelly  first  liquefied  on  the  water 
bath  and  then  poured  into  the  beaker  to  a  depth  of  about  4  to  5cm. , 
requiring  about  50  gins.,  and  here  it  is  left  for  ,12  to  -24  hours  at 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  then  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
60  deg.  F.  in  a  water  bath  placed  on  the  table,  t,  and  the  stamping 
rod  brought  over  the  central  point  of  its  surface.  By  opening  the 
tap,  h,  a  very  thin  stream  of  mercury  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
funnel,  b,  the  flow  of  mercury  being  cut  off  the  moment  the  end 
of  the  rod  effects  disruption  of  the  jelly.  The  weight  of  the  rod, 
etc.,  is  ascertained  once  and  for  all,  and  it  is  therefore  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  experiment  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in 
order  to  have  the  total  weight  acting  on  the  jelly.  To  save  measuring 
the  mercury  the  latter  may  be  run  into  a  tube  graduated  into  ccs.,  and 
the  film  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity — namely,  13.56 :  correctly 


used  the  apparatus  gives  results  in  exact  concordance.  The 
numbers  obtained  in  this  way  for  different  descriptions  of  gelatine- 
exhibit  a  considerable  range.  Good  examples  of  hard  emulsion  gela¬ 
tine  have  a  solidity  number  of  from  800  to  1,500  gms.  The  degree 
of  absorption  of  water  in  the  gelatines  which  I  have  examined 
amounted  to,  at  least,  five  times  the  weight  of  the  gelatine  employed. 

E.  Valenta. 


PDotO’lDecDanicai  Dotes. 


Dragon’s  Blood. 

We  have  received  from  the  Star  Engravers’  Supply  Company,  of 
New  York,  a  sample  of  dragon’s  blood  and  circulars  relating  thereto,, 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  dragon’s  blood  is  99.9  per  cent.  pure. 
This  ranks  it  with  the  very  finest  of  fine  chemicals,  and,  whatever 
the  demands  of  the  etcher  are,  we  should  not  have  imagined  them 
to  be  so  exacting  as  that.  There  is  also  a  claim  that  with  such  a 
blood  the  etching  will  be  straight  down,  whereas  with  impure 
powders  the  etching  is  terraced  or  “  shouldered.”  Well,  all  the 
writer  can  say  is,  that  he  has  etched  hundreds  of  plates  with  all 
sorts  of  powders,  none  of  them  of  99.9  per  cent,  purity,  and  yet  he 
has  succeeded  in  getting  straight-down  edges  to  his  lines  with  all 
of  them,  the  fact  being  that  the  bad  shoulder  is  entirely  a  question 
of  the  way  the  work  is  done,  and  could  quite  easily  be  obtained  with 
the  pure  blood.  In  England,  too,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
purify  the  blood,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  etchers  have  not 
been  so  successful  with  it  as  with  the  commoner  sorts ;  not  but 
what  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  standard  article  and  not  have  powders 
which  are  constantly  varying  as,  the  circular  rightly  states,  they 
do  now.  The  point  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  have  the 
utmost  purity  or  whether  some  dilution  is  not  actually  better,  is, 
not  yet  settled.  In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the  -Star  Engravers’ . 
Supply  Company  to  supply  a  definite  article  regularly  deserve  recog¬ 
nition,  even  if  all  their  claims  about  it  are  a  little  doubtful. 


Standard  Rubber. 


The  same  company  also  market  a  pure  and  easily  soluble  rubber 
for  use  by  photo-engravers  to  make  stripping  solution  and  rubber! 
substratum.  Again,  a  material  has  been  chosen  that  badly  wanted 
standardising,  as  every  engraver  knows  to  his  cost,  and  if  the  Stai 
Company  have  succeeded  in  this  we  can  only  hope  they  have  Enghsl 
agents  for  their  rubber. 

Lenses  for  Colour  WorK. 


Our  American  correspondent  also  asks  us  about  this,  and  in  rep; 
ve  can  only  state,  as  we  have  frequently  done  before,  that  mo 
rood  lenses  are  quite  suitable  for  three-colour  work.  If  he  wan 
o  know  the  lens  that  is  most  favoured  by  the  houses  in  Euro, 
loing  the  greatest  amount  of  colour  reproduction,  it  is  the  Zci 
:\pochromatic  Tessar.  He  must  not  forget  that,  however  good  tl 
ens  is,  its  performance  will  be  spoiled  unless  the  filter  used  i 
connection  with  it  is  also  first-class. 


flum  Gi 


for  Photo-Engraved  Plates. 


According  to  a  recent  patent  specification,  No.  17,480,  1908,  drav 
up  by  R.  and  R.  D.  Bain,  of  126,  Queen’s  Gate,  South  Kensmgto 
London,  S.W.,  a  grain  is  produced  on  a  photo-engraved  plate  1 
means  of  a  vegetable  gum  containing  the  substance  bassorin,  ai 
rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  a  bichromate  salt. 

This  film,  or  coating,  which  is  sensitive  to  light,  is  composed 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  chrome  aln 
fish  glue,  gum  arabic,  and  any  vegetable  gum  containing  baseoi 
such  as  is  contained  in  gums  pertaining  to  genus  astragalus,  or  • 
other  gum  containing  -amyloidal  substances  or  starch  or  similar  co 
pounds,  such  as  cerasin,  arabin,  tragacanthin  or  pectin,  having 
indifferent  chemical  nature  and  capable  of  swelling  in  water,  belt 
more  or  less  soluble  in  the  same.  For  example,  a  solution  made  ^ 
of  gum  arabic  oxydised  with  (about  1  per  cent.)  chrome  alum,  20 
cent.;  fish  glue,  20  per  cent,;  vegetable  gum,  containing  bassoi. 
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per  cent.  ;  bichromate  of  ammonia,  neutralised  with  (2£  per  cent.) 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  40  per  cent.,  gives  very  practical  results. 

The  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  ingredients  of  the  film 
coating  being  primary  factors  in  the  achievement  of  the  results 
;sired,  care  should  be  taken  during  the  preparation  of  the  solu- 
on  that  the  temperature  is  not  less  than  105  deg.  F.  or  more 
lan  140  deg.  F. 

The  coating,  in  liquid  form,  is  placed  upon  a  metal  surface,  or 
ay  other  suitable  material  capable  of  being  etched 
As  soon  as  the  plate  or  other  object  to  be  etched  has  been  pro- 
?rly  dried,  it  is  (without  further  treatment,  except  lining  and  back- 
g  by  knowii  means)  ready  to  be  used  for  printing. 

The  original  is  photographed  without  the  use  of  a  half- tone  screen, 
any  screen,  and  the  negative  or  positive,  as  the  case  mav  be,  is 
■inted  direct  upon  the  prepared  plate.  It  is  not  necessary,  after 
e  copy  is  takeai  upon  the  plate,  to  prepare  such  plate  or  other 
iject  for  the  etching  bath  by  any  further  treatment,  except  back- 
g  and  lining  with  shellac  varnish  or  the  like  by  known  means. 

Electric  Light  and  EyesigHt. 

In  a  recent  number  of  “  Process  Work  ”  a  question  was  asked  as  to 
w  to  avoid  the  agonising  pain  caused  by  looking  at  the  arc  lights, 
d  several  correspondents  have  given  their  advice.  Most  are  of 
inion  it  is  caused  by  the  ultra-violet  light,  but  only  one  recom- 
ands  the  use  of  glasses  which  absorb  this  light.  M.  Calmels,  of 
ris,  has  just  put  on  the  market  yellow  glasses  for  this  purpose, 
jiich  absorb  all  the  ultra-violet.  It  is  certain  that  blue  glasses, 
lich  are  often  advised,  are  not  of  much  use,  but  it  is  doubtful 
the  damage  is  not  caused  by  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  light,  as 
>11  as  by  the  ultra-violet.  Thus  the  correct  glasses  would  seem  to 
a  smoked  yellow,  the  colour  to  absorb  the  ultra-violet  and  the 
pying  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  light.  This  view  is  borne  out 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Cook  on  his  journey  to  the  North  Pole,  es 
i;  following  quotation  from  his  narrative  in  the  “  New  York 
raid  ”  shows: — “  Though  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  barely  felt,  its 
i’s  began  to  pierce  the  eye  with  painful  effects.  The  bright  light 
dected  from  the  spotless  sui’face  of  storm-driven  snows  could  not 
lg  be  endured  even '  by  the  Eskimos  without  some  protection 
i  iber-coloured  goggles,  which  we  had  naade  at  Annootok  from  th° 
gss  of  the  photographic  supplies,  now  proved  a  priceless  discovery. 
'Jsy  effectually  removed  one  of  the  greatest  torments  of  Arctic 
t  vel.  Darkened  or  smoky  glasses,  blue  glasses,  and  ordinary 
c.omobile  goggles  had  all  been  tried  with  indifferent  results.*' 


Collotype. 

here  is  probably  more  work,  and  that  of  a  higher  quality,  done 
1-  this  beautiful  process  than  ever.  We  have  recently  seen  some 
cjotypes,  which  were  so  rich  and  well  printed,  and  of  such  an 
eremely  fine  grain,  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  carbon 
pits.  There  are  also  the  fine  coloured  collotypes  which  are  becoming 
n’e  frequent  in  the  print  sellers’  windows,  and  colour  collotype  is 
en  being  used  for  book  illustration,  as  in  the  “Florence”  series 
P  lished  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Wind  us.  It  is  a  pity  that  most  oi 
tj  best  of  this  work  is  done  abroad,  though  we  have  seen  some 
C  imile  coloured  collotype  done  here  for  the  British  Museum  which 
ct  d  not  be  better. 

is  true  that  collotype  is  an  uncertain  process,  because  gelatine 
ei  ‘rs  into  it,  but  then  gelatine  is  probably  an  equal  source  of  annoy - 
ail>  to  dry-plate  makers,  yet  English  dry-plates  are  the  best  in  the 
w  d.  The  reason  probably  is  that  dry-plate  makers  have  standard- 
ls  their  conditions,  while  collotype  printers  are  apt  to  let  things 
their  chance  and  simply  bewail  the  climate.  Many  of  the  coudi- 
3  could  be  standardised.  For  example,  electi'ic  light  might  always 
ised  for  the  exposure,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of 
oduction  work,  including  the  “  i>hotogra|ahy  byr  the  mile.” 
3es  doing  this  find  it  pays  them  better  to  do  ordinary  copying  with 
-h  rie  light  rather  than  daylight.  This  plan  would  probably  need 
so  '  alteration  of  the  formula  for  the  coating  mixture,  the  amount 
"ilichromate  used  for  daylight  being  excessive  for  printing  by  the 
in|ised  arc;  but  a  few  experiments  would  easily  determine  the 
c0|ct  proportion  to  get  exactly  the  right  effect  of  contrast  w  ith 
•  h  light,  and  thenceforth  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  exposure. 
^  plates  themselves  ought  to  be  baked  at  a  standard  temperature, 
iow  many  collotype  ovens  are  fitted  with  an  automatic  heat 


regulator.  Not  one  that  we  know ;  yet  surely  this  should  be  the 
simplest  attachment  to  a  gas  supply.  Though  the  printing  machines 
appear  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  wished,  and  there  is  no  complaint 
of  the  skill  of  the  printers,  it  is  in  printing  the  edition  that  the 
gneatest  waste  occurs,  a  defect  for  which  our  climate  is  held  respon¬ 
sible,  and  earns  the  deepest  anathemas.  But  why  does  not  the 
collotype  printer  make  his  own  atmosphere  for  the  printing-rcom 
When  he  has  determined  the  exact  amount  of  moisture  necessary  to 
enable  the  plates  to  be  printed  with  ease,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
instruct  a  ventilating  engineer  to  arrange  some  method  of  forcing 
air  of  exactly  this  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture  into  the  printing- 
room,  and  no  ether,  drawing  it  off  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary 
and  supplying  fresh?  If  these  details  were  attended  to,  and  the 
process  standardised  in  other  ways,  there  should  be  no  more  difficulty 
with  collotype  than  with  any  other  process,  and  an  English  firm 
should  be  able  to  do  collotype  prints  for  less  money  and  in  less 
time  than  the  foreign  competitor. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 

Reproducing  Drawings. — No.  22,417.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  reproducing  drawings  by  line,  zincography,  or  photo-etching, 
photo-lithography,  or  similar  processes.  John  Wellesley  Ross,  173, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 


exhibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  iMR.  G.  L.  A.  BLAIR. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Art  Circle  exists  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  photography  as  an  art ;  that  is  the  end  and  object  of 
its  being.  There  are  those,  a  rapidly  decreasing  number,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  profession  and  art  of  photography  are  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder,  but  this  Art  Circle  is  a  standing  contradiction 
of  such  a  doctrine.  Perhaps  its  principal  propaganda  whereby  it 
makes  known  to  the  public  the  presence  of  art  in  photography  is 
in  its  one-man  shows.  These  naturally  are  the  product  of  its  more 
prominent  workers.  It  is  notable  that  both  one-man  shows  promoted 
by  the  circle  should  be  the  work  of  professionals.  Last  years  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitehead,  of  Alva.  This  year  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  A.  Blair  supplies  the  exhibits.  In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  us 
that  the  Edinburgh  society  have  also  shown  activity  in  the  way  of 
one-man  shows.  Last  year  they  had  Mr.  Wm.  Crooke  and  Mr.  J- 
Craig-Annan.  and  this  year  they  are  to  have  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Moffat — professionals  all. 

But  to  our  subject.  The  exhibition  under  review  is  housed  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association,  169. 
Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  tastefully  displayed  in  panels  around 
the  walls,  while  a  rvelcome  touch  of  colour  is  given  by  the  fiower-laden 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  forty  pictures,  many  of  them 
known  such  as  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  the  most  discussed  picture 
at  the*  Scottish  Salon  at-  Paisley;  “ February ”j  “While  London 
Sleeps,”  a  very  popular  night  picture  of  the  Embankment :  an  effec¬ 
tive  portrait  of  “  J.  M.  Whitehead,”  and  a  fine  s  9  of  D 
pictures. 

The  new  picture  that  is  the  subject  of  dis<  ussh  n  ie  "  I  he  S  in 
Worshipper.”  Here  “G.  L.  A.”  wanders  into  the  ideal,  as  lie  did 
in  “Lead.  Kindly  Light.”  The  picturi 

paying  his  devotions  to  the  rising  sun.  The  conception  is  frankly 
idealistic,  and,  as  many  photographers  the  realm  of  the  ideal 
is  forbidden  ground  for  the  man  beh  ra,  much  argument 

has  been  spent  on  this  subject,  and  it  A  that  it  will 

form  a  never-ending  theme  of  debate;  in  fact,  the  echoes  of  the 
discussions  on  “Lead,  Kind  y  Light 
have  not  yet  died  away. 

“Twilight”  represents  a  “gaslight’  view  of 
“  The  Rowan  Tree  ”  is  also  new.  but  rather  disappointing.  “  Water 
carries  out  its  title  well.  While  no  doubt  the  exhibition  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  pictures,  stiff  it 
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is  telling  proof  of  the  art  tendencies  of  one  of  our  younger  profes¬ 
sionals. 

At  the  opening  there  was  quite  a  gathering  of  the  prominent  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  West,  who  criticised  the  exhibits  with  all  heartiness 
and  praised  and  blamed  with  delightful  impartiality.  Another  point 
that  falls  to  be  noted  was  that  on  the  opening  night  ten  pictures  were 
sold — ten  out  of  a  total  of  forty.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  sold  on  the  opening  day  should  surely  constitute  a  record. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  10  to  October  23.— The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec. 

Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

September  23  to  October  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

October  21  to  23.— Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  H.  C. 
Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham,  and  F.  Sargeant,  17, 
Aldred  Street,  Rotherham. 

October  27  to  28.— -Watford  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  October  21. 

Sec.,  W.  J.  Edmlonds,  3,  The  Parade,  Watford. 

November  10  to  13. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  Walter 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

November  10  to  13. — 'Cambridge  and  District  Photographic  Club. 
Entries  close  October  28.  Sec.,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest 
Road,  Cambridge. 

November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

November  29  to  December  2. — Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  November  20.  Sec.,  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament 
Street,  Lancaster. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138, 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield.  • 


patent  Peip$, 

Process  patents— applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  from  September  27 
to  October  2:  — 

Cinematographs.  No.  22,244.  New  or  improved  cinematograph 
or  like  apparatus  and  process  in  the  production  of  pictures.  John 
William  Bracewell,  54,  Colne  Road,  Burnley. 

Cameras. — No.  22,263.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras  and  photographic  apparatus.  Warren  Bodon 
Smith,  66,  College  Street,  Chelsea,  London. 

Pla.te- Holder.  No.  22,274.  Photographic  plate  or  film-holder. 
Frank  Whitney,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  22,310.  Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  frames.  Benjamin  Napoleon,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury, 
London. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  22,311.  Improvements  in  automatic  printing 
frames.  George  S.  Edwards,  323,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Photo-Telegraphy.— No.  22,457.  Photo-printing  telegraph.  Donald 
Murray,  3,  Lombard  Court,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W  C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Adjustable  Tripod  Head.— No.  18,995,  1908  (September  10,  1908). 
—The  head  or  plate  of  the  tripod  stand  is  provided  with  a  screwed 
pin  which  engages  with  the  internal  thread  7,  of  an  attachment,  or 


socket  piece,  5.  The  socket,  6,  of  this  piece  takes  a  ball,  9,  the 
outer  side  of  this  ball  being  attached  to  the  camera  by  the  screw,  10 
The  parts  are  held  together  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a  union.  14, 
provided  with  a  shoulder  and  closing  over  the  ball,  9. 

Of  the  drawings  Fig.  1  is  a  view,  partly  in  elevation  and  partly 
in  section,  of  the  device  showing  union  screwed  home  on  ball. 


Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  socket  portion  partly  in  section. 

Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  ball  portion,  showing  screwed  stalk  fc 
fitting  into  base  of  camera,  and 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  and  section  of  screwed  union  for  taking  on  * 
the  socket  portion. 

The  camera  is  adjusted  upon  its  stand,  supported  by  legs  t 
means  of  the  adjustment  device,  consisting  of  a  socket  portion  I 
provided  with  an  open  mouth  6,  and  tapped  screwed  hole  7,  ' 
take  on  to  a  screwed  stud  or  pin  8  on  the  camera  stand.  Takirl 
into  the  mouth  of  this  socket  portion  and  working  thereon  is  til 
ball  end  9  of  a  screwed  stalk  10,  provided  with  shoulder  11,  fj 
screwing  into  the  base  12  of  the  camera. 


Taking  on  to  the  outside  screwed  portion  13  of  the  socket,  s  ; 
to  partly  enclose  the  ball,  is  an  internally  threaded  union  14, 
vided  with  finger  pieces  15,  and  retaining  rim  or  shoulder  16 
preventing  displacement  of  ball.  The  screwing  or  unscrewing 
this  union  on  its  socket  permits  the  ball  to  move  more  or  less  fr 
within  its  socket  and  the  camera  on  which  it  is  mounted  tc 
adjusted  in  any  direction  to  the  required  extent.  William  P 
Willcox,  99,  Bradford  Street,  Birmingham. 

Vacuum  Heat  Cut-ofe  for  Cinematographs. — No.  147, 
(January  4,  1909).  According  to  the  invention  a  cell  or  case,>- 
hausted  to  a  vacuum,  is  interposed  between  the  source  of  light 
the  object  or  objects  to  be  illuminated. 

For  convenience  the  exhausted  chamber  may  be  constructe 
glass  and  placed  behind  the  condensers,  if  any  are  used,  but  ie 
apparatus  may  be  made  of  various  other  substances,  wholly  < in 
part,  and  placed  in  any  other  position.  Percy  Sheard,  Dr 
Villa,  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


Deu>  Crade  Dames. 

Ferol. — No.  313,810.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufact 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corro.1 
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Alexander,  Fergusson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Glasgow  Lead  and  Colour 
Works,  Ruchill  Street,  Maryhill,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  June  9,  1909. 

Cvrpainto. — No.  316,211.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Aspinall’s  Enamel,  Ltd.,  1,  Goodwood  Road,  New  Cross,  London, 
S.E.,  manufacturers.  September  9,  1909. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  “  Cirkut  ”  Panoramic  Cameras.  Made  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  57  to 
61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

LTnder  this  name  the  Kodak  Co.  have  introduced  a  quite  new  type 


agents,  and  others  desiring  to  present  a  complete  and  attractive 
photograph  of  a  scene  which  cannot  otherwise  be  shown  in  a  single 
photograph.  While  hitherto  the  photographers  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  this  class  of  work  have  had  to  resort  to  tedious  methods 
involving  the  use  of  a  number  of  glass  negatives  and  processes  of 
combination  printing  to  secure  a  single  photograph,  the  use  of  the 
“  Cirkut  ”  camera  makes  the  production  of  a  photograph — even  of 
one  including  the  whole  horizon  of  360  deg. — as  easy  a  matter  as  the 
taking  of  a  single  negative  with  a  stand  camera. 

For  in  the  “  Cirkut  ”  a  special  tripod  is  provided,  round  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  a  metal  rack  is  fitted  and  guides  the  rotary 
course  of  the  camera.  The  camera  itself,  or  the  “  Cirkut  ”  attach¬ 
ment,  which  is  also  sold  -for  use  with  the  Kodak  “  Century  ’  camera, 
is  provided  with  clockwork  motive  power,  the  pinion  gearing  with 
the  rack  on  the  tripod  head.  Two  brakes  are  provided  so  that  the 
speed  of  rotation  can  be  modified.  The  camera,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
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of  anoramic  camera,  designed,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  foi  rol  11  b 
ar-  serving  for  the  widest  range  of  panoramic  photography.  10 
rkut  ”  has  not  been  designed  for,  nor  is  it  offered  to,  the  amateur 
pljographer,  who  would  take  panoramic  pictures  as  a  form  o 
eortainment.  The  apparatus  is  intended  for  the  most  exacting 
'Ic  ciptions  of  expert  and  commercial  photography ,  ami  it  is  not 
1 0  much  to  say  that  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  an  inst  rumen 
V1  h  occupies  a  place  by  itself  among  photographic  equipments. 
sufoes  the  means  of  producing  photographs  for  which  theie  as 
''e'  in  the  past  a  very  considerable  demand  among  ceitain  c  a^es 
<!1-  istomers,  such  as  railway  companies,  municipal  authorities,  eda  e 


affixed  to  the  tripod  head,  is  pointed  to  the  subject,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  started  by  pressure  on  a  release.  The 
mechanism  of  the  instrument  shows  the  length  of  film  which  is  being 
used  for  the  exposure,  and  further  perforates  the  film  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  exposure,  so  that  the  operator  when  removing  it  from  the. 
apparatus  knows  exactly  which  portion  to  develop. 

The  exposure  which  each  narrow  section  of  film  receives  as  it 
moves  in  relation  to  the  lens  is  about  l-10th  sec.,  a  fact  which  may 
simgest  to  some  that  in  the  ease  of  street  scenes  and  other  subjects 
where  there  are  rapidly  moving  objects  this  speed  will  be  quite 
inadequate  to  secure  freedom  from  blur.  It  should  therefore  bo 
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pointed  out  that  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  “  Cirkut  ” 
camera  has  to  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  subject 
being  photographed,  and  on  that  account  the  effect  of  moving  objects 
is  of  less  importance.  When  we  say  that  the  large  panoramic  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  with  the  “  Cirkut  ”  of  such  scenes  of  incessant  traffic 
as  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the  Place  de  l’Opera  are  practically  free 


from  any  blurring  due  to  the  movements  of  vehicles,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  scope  of  the  “  Cirkut  ”  camera  is  not  restricted 
on  this  account.  The  two  illustrations  represent  first  the  roll-holder 
of  the  camera,  whilst  the  second  shows  the  “  Cirkut  ”  attachment 
to  one  of  the  Kodak  Company’s  “  uentury  ”  cameras.  In  addition 
to  the  apparatus  for  making  the  negatives  the  company  also  supply 


long  box  printing- frames  taking  film  up  to  10ft.  in  length  for  taking 
off  the  prints. 

For  all  those  engaged  in  photography  for  advertising  and  commercial 
illustration  the  apparatus  is  certainly  one  which  may  be  expected  to 
pay  for  itself  within  a  short  time,  since  the  results  obtained  with  it 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  secured  either  by  a  rvide-angle 
lens  or  by  the  tedious  processes  of  double  printing. 


The  Watkins  Focal-Plane  Meter.  Made  by  the  Watkins  Meter  Co., 
Hereford. 

This  meter  approaches  the  exposure  of  the  plate  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  exposure 
meters.  It  places  first  in  importance  the  rendering  of  a  moving 
object  sharply  (i.e.,  without  fuzziness  due  to  movement  during 
exposure)  in  the  negative.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to  guide  the 
photographer  first  in  this  respect  and  places  the  full  exposure  of  the 
plate  in  a  minor  category.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  meter 
appeals  particularly  to  those  who  on  many  occasions  have  to  get  a 
photograph  the  sharpness  of  which  is  of  more  consideration  than  the 
correctness  of  the  tone-values,  a  condition  which,  as  we  know  from 
<1  aily  inspection,  prevails  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  press  photo¬ 
graphy.  Thus  the  reverse  side  of  the  meter  states  the  maximum 
exposures  which  can  be  given  for  various  classes  of  moving  object 
when  rising  a  5-inch  lens  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  object, 
which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  moving  diagonally  across  the  lens  axis. 
Wh  en  the  object  is  crossing  the  lens  axis  at  right  angles  or  when 
a  10-inch  lens  is  being  used  the  speed  of  the  shutter  must  be  doubled 
(half  the  exposure).  The  light  is  tested  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  actinometer  number  on  the  metal  rim  turned  to  the  plate  speed 
number  on  the  central  paper  dial.  On  now  looking  at  the  diaphragm 
scale  there  will  be  seen  opposite  the  stop  number  the  exposure 
which  may  be  considered  the  minimum  for  each. 


With  the  focal-plane  meter  the  exposure  indicated  is  half  that 
given  by  the  Bee  .meter,  the  assumption  being  that  working  condi¬ 
tions  will  usually  not  allow  of  the  full  exposure  which  is  necessary 
for  the  plate.  We  think  that  hand-camera  workers  will  welcome 
this  ready  means  of  showing  them  without  any  calculations  the 
limits  within  which  they  may  safely  work,  or,  at  times,  that  certain 
exposures  are  quite  inadequate  for  a  satisfactory  negative.  It  shornd 
be  pointed  out  the  name  “Focal-Plane”  given  to  the  meter  is 
selected  for  the  reason  that  the  speeds  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  are 
usually  more  accurately  expressed  than  those  of  diaphragm  shutters; 
at  the  same  time  the  meter  may  be  used  with  diaphragm  and  other 
shutters,  some  allowance  being  made  for  the  somewhat  lesser 
efficiency  of  these  varieties  of  shutter.  The  price  of  the  meter  is 
2s.  6d. 


Steel  Castors  for  Furniture.  Made  by  the  Invisible  Castor  Company, 
40,  Trinity  Square,  London,  E.C. 

Under  the  name  of  “Domes  of  Silence”  the  Invisible  Castor 
Supply  Company  are  placing  on  the  market,  through  retail  iron¬ 
mongers,  a  series  of  hard  steel  domes  of  the  form  shuvvn  in  the 
drawings.  These  are  affixed  to  the  base  of  furniture  simply  by 


hammering  them  in  gently  with  a  hammer,  or  in  the  case  of  a  heavy 
article  of  furniture  by  the  weight  alone.  The  castors  provide  a 
very  rigid  series  of  supports  for  a  table,  studio  stand,  or  other 
accessory,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  assist  the  moving  of  suchl 


articles  over  a  wooden  or  carpeted  floor.  On  this  account  a  ■' 
believe  that  photographers  will  be  interested  in  having  their  atte 
tion  called  to  the  very  moderate  prices  at  which  they  are  sold — v 
6d.  per  set  of  four,  or  24s.  for  48  sets.  The  second  illustrat 
shows  the  way  in  which  the  castor  is  affixed. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Shew  Cameras. — Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.,  88,  Newman  Sire 
London,  W.,  have  just  issued  a  new  120-page  list  of  their  o1 
special  manufactures  in  the  shape  of  the  excellent  “  Xit  ”  and  otl 
cameras,  as  well  as  of  selected  lenses,  shutters,  finders,  and  otl 
apparatus.  The  list,  which  is  very  fully  illustrated,  is  sent  free 

Edwards’  Plates  and  Leto  Papers. — A  new  “  Leto  ”  price-; 
for  the  season  1909-1910  supplies  a  convenient  reference  to  1 
standard  varieties  of  self -toning,  gaslight,  and  other  papers,  as  a\ 
as  to  the  plates  and  other  specialties  formerly  made  by  Mess 
B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.  The  list  (thirty  pages)  is  obtainable  f 
from  the  Leto  Company,  Roman  Wall  House,  Crutched  Frk> 
London,  E.C. 

Jupiter  Studio  Lamps. — Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons  k  - 
just  prepared  a  catalogue  of  these  specially  designed  studio  elecC 
lamps.  They  offer  to  send  it  free  to  any  professional  photograp1  ■ 
As  the  catalogue  records  the  experience  of  a  number  of  high  i-c 8 
studios  with  the  lamps,  and  reproduces  some  of  the  veiy  cNcel  u 
results  obtained,  it  should  be  worth  any  photographer’s/  whih  J 
obtain  and  study  it. 
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Dcu)  Materials,  $c. 


Crown  Christmas  Mounts. — The  Crown  Manufactory,  Rotherham, 
send  us  a  selection  of  their  folder  and  other  mounts  bearing  mottoes 
for  the  Christmas  season,  among  which  we  find  a  number  of  very 
pleasing  styles,  both  in  colour  and  design.  The  “  Classique  ”  mounts 
(paste-on)  for  prints  2-§  x  3|  is  of  “natural  surface”  cream  board, 
with  gold  lettering.  The  price  is  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Other  mounts, 
mostly  folding,  which  we  would  select  for  mention  are  Nos.  73,  325. 
178,  and  61.  The  Crown  Manufactory  also  issue  calendar  mounts  for 
stock  sizes  of  prints  at  prices  from  Is.  per  dozen. 


Meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Saturday,  Octobkr  16. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  Nitshill. 

Monday,  October  18. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Critique  on  the  1903  Affiliation  Competi¬ 
tion  Prints.”  Walter  J.  Morgan,  It.B.A.  Monthly  Competition— (Lantern 
Slides). 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “  Around  Cardigan  Bay.”  Herbert  A.  E.  Hey. 
Tuesday,  October  19. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “Pictorial  Quality.”  Pettr 
Mitchell. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Outdoor  Portraiture  without  Retouching.” 
S.  Woodhouse. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “The  Autoehrome  Plate.”  Thos.  K.  Grant. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Intensification  and  Reduction.” 
H.  Wade. 

Wednesday,  October  20. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Discussion. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Summer  Outings’  Print  Competition. 
Balham  Camera  Clnb.  Members’  Night. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Astronomical  Research.’’ 
Chas.  W.  Raffety,  F,R.A.S. 

Thursday,  October  21. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  Criticism  of  July  Portfolio. 

Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “Flowers.”  Mr. 
Atkinson. 

L.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  Holbein’s  “Dance  of  Death”  Woodcuts.  Emery 
Walker. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Whist  Drive. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Exhibition. 

[Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  Modern  Photographic  Chemicals.” 

F.  C.  Hart 

Optical  Society.  “The  Theory  of  Vision  and  Colour  Perception.”  Dr.  F.  W. 
Edridge  Green. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors,  opened 
the  session  with  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  working 
“  Bromoil,”  published  lately  in  a  contemporary.  Recognising, 
apparently,  that  a  section  of  his  audience  were  hardly  bromoil  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  that  the  subject  had  been  previously  dealt  with,  he  kindly 
intimated  that  no  offence  would  be  taken  if  such  members  went  to 
deep,  or  disported  themselves  as  their  fancy  dictated.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  gratefully  and  immediately  taken  advantage  of,  and  the 
(demonstration  proceeded  amidst  a  bum  of  conversation  entirely 
foreign  to  the  topic  of  the  evening.  A  member  in  the  centre  of 
>ne  group  gave  a  thrilling  account  of  a  motor-car  chase  of  a  hare, 
jitarted  on  a  main  road  and  paced  for  over  three  miles  at  thirty-eight 
iniles  an  hour.  A  sharp  bend  in  the  road  resulted  in  the  pursued 
)eing  thrown  into  the  ditch  owing  to  its  inability  to  turn,  whilst  the 
:ar  proceeded  on  its  way.  The  incident  was  not  recorded  photo- 
paphically.  Another  group  discussed  quack  nostrums,  with  par- 
icular  reference  to  a  recent  book,  “  Secret  Remedies.  A  doctoi 
resent  warned  his  hearers  that  two  plus  ewo  did  not  necessarily 
aake  four,  in  a  medicinal  sense.  Assuming  one  drug  to  ha  a  e  a 
otency  of  a  in  a  certain  direction,  and  to  be  partaken  of  at  night, 
nother  drug  of  similar  tendencies  of  value  b  to  be  taken  in  the 
lorning,  then  the  combined  effect  would  approximately  be  lepie- 
ented  by  the  formula  (a  +  6)2. 

During  the  consideration  of  these  and  other  momentous  questions, 
ir.  Sellors,  amidst  a  select  number  of  artistic  workeis,  had  eom- 
jleted  several  bromoil  prints  of  good  technical  quality,  full  of  that 
pid  atmospheric  charm  peculiar  to  the  process,  if  to  nothing  eke. 
jlr.  F.  J.  Terry,  on  behalf  of  all,  thanked  the  President  for  one  of 


the  best  lectures  he  had  never  listened  to ;  the  club  was  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  remarkable  success  of  its  opening  night. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rotherham  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  room, 
Frederick  Street,  on  Tuesday,  October  5.  Mr.  W.  Firth  presided  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Moss,  J.P.,  who  had  been  called  away  to 
London.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
H.  C.  Memmingway)  presented  the  annual  report,  which  recorded 
a  year’s  progress  without  any  special  phenomenal  achievement.  The 
membership  was  about  100.  In  the  previous  twelve  months  the 
programme  had  been  more  varied  and  more  largely  contributed  to 
by  members  themselves,  and  this  feature,  as  far  as  possible,  was  to 
be  continued.  The  Mayor’s  appeal  for  the  Hospital  Fund  was  taken 
up  by  the  members,  and  resulted  in  a  contribution  of  £17  8s.  5d., 
of  which  £11  7s.  were  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture  generously  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Muir  Wilson.  The  annual  exhibition  was  a  success, 
Various  improvements  had  been  effected  in  regard  to  the  room,  and 
others  were  now  in  contemplation.  The  report  asked  for  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  members  in  regard  to  lantern-slide  produc¬ 
tion  and  record  work,  by  which  was  meant  photographs  of  old 
buildings,  streets,  and  customs.  It  concluded  with  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  Society  was  now  entering  on  its  twenty-first  year,  and 
it  would  be  a  question  a  little  later  on  of  how  the  “  majority  ”  would 
be  celebrated. 

Mr.  F.  Oldham  (the  Treasurer)  read  the  financial  statement.  The 
annual  exhibition  last  year  yielded  a  profit  of  £16  0s.  Id.,  which 
had  been  added  to  the  general  fund.  The  balance  remaining  in  hand 
was  £40  0s.  5^d.  The  report  was  approved,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Froggatt,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  a.  Hill. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : — President,  C.  H. 
Moss,  J.P. ;  Vice-presidents,  J.  Leadbeater,  W.  Firth,  and  J.  W. 
Stamp;  Council,  J.  Allport,  J.  M.  FitzClark,  H.  A.  Hill,  and  F.  W. 
Thomlinson;  Hon.  Treasurer,  F.  Oldham,  2,  College  Street;  Hon. 
Auditor,  R.  Chislett;  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  C.  Memmingway,  Tooker 
Road,  Rotherham ;  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  Sargeant.  Mr. 
Hemmingway  and  Mr.  J.  M.  FitzClark  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  Society  on  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  Affiliation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Amongst  the  votes  of  thanks  were  the  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Moss  and  Air.  H.  C.  Hemmingway. 

Herefordshire  Photographic  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Walter  Pilley  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  president.  Mr.  V  .  V  illiams  resigned  the  secre¬ 
taryship,  and  Air.  F.  C.  Pritchard,  who  formerly  held  the  position, 
was  elected,  with  Air.  A.  J.  Alanning  as  assistant.  Air.  Walter 
Alarchant  again  undertook  the  post  of  treasurer.  The  accounts 
showed  a  small  balance  in  hand,  and  the  members  number  about 
100.  Air.  Alfred  AAatkins  urged  the  members  to  go  in  more  for 
lantern-slide  making  during  the  coming  winter.  On  Tuesdav  even¬ 
ing  Air.  Steadman,  representing  Alessrs.  Houghtons,  gave  an  inter-  st¬ 
ing  demonstration  with  the  new  “  Eneyna  ”  paper. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


NEW  COAIPAXIES. 

H.  E.  Bellamy.  Ltd. — Capital.  £2.000,  in  £l  si  500  Prefer¬ 
ence).  Objects:  To  take  over  the  •  photographi  .  Lantern, 

microscopic,  and  general  scientific  apparatus,  instrument  and  imple¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  carried  on  by  H.  E.  Bellamy  and  Co.,  a:  Stanley 
Works,  Factory  Lane,  Harpurhey,  Alanehester.  Private  company. 
The  first  directors  (to  number  not  loss  than  two  nor  more  than 
ten)  are:  H.  E.  Bellamy,  A.  H.  Bellamy,  T.  Clough,  and  T.  H. 
Halsall.  Registered  office.  Stanley  Mills,  Factory  Lane,  Harpurhey, 
Alanehester. 


"London."  By  Alvin  Langd  Coburn.  Messrs.  Duckworth  ano 
Co.  have  published  a  large  volume  of  plate  reproductions  of  Air. 
Coburn’s  photographs,  an  introduction  to  which  is  written  y  Air. 
Hilaire  Belloc. 
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l>eu>s  and  Dotes. 


The  Warwick  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  afforded  facilities 
that  will  enable  them  to  take  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  first 
aviation  meeting  in  England,  which  takes  place  at  Blackpool  on 
the  18th  of  this  month.  The  length  of  the  series  will  probably 
be  about  400  feet,  and  the  price  will  be,  as  usual,  4d.  per  foot  nett. 

The  Halifax  Photographic  Company  advise  us  that  they  have 
received  an  order,  with  remittance,  for  P.O.P.  cards  from  Mr.  J.  E. 
Huntrods,  who,  however,  has  omitted  to  state  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lives.  If  this  note  should  meet  Mr.  Huntrod’s  eye 
perhaps  he  will  rectifv  the"  omission  and  send  the  Halifax  Company 
his  full  address,  when  the  goods  will  be  despatched  to  him  by  return 
post. 

Lancaster  Photographic  Society. — The  eighth  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Friends’  Hall,  Fenton  Street,  from 
November  29  to  December  2  (inclusive).  There  will  be  three 
open  classes  for  framed  prints,  lantern  slides,  and  framed1  colour 
work  (prints  or  tranparencies)  respectively,  in  each  of  which  silver 
plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Dr.  C.  Thurston 
Holland,  for  award.  Entries  close  November  20,  on  or  before 
which  date  entry  forms,  duly  filled  up  and  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  fees  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Holt, 
4,  Parliament  Street,  Lancaster,  from  whom  the  entry  forms  can 
now  be  obtained. 

Cambridge  and  District  Photographic  Club. — This  club  will 
hold  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  the  Guildhall  and  School  of  Art 
from  November  10  to  13,  inclusive,  when  the  work  of  judging  will 
be  performed  by  Mr.  F  J.  Mortimer.  In  the  open  classes,  one  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  Autochromes  or  other  colour  transparencies, 
specially  designed  bronze  plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  judge’s  dis¬ 
posal  for  award.  There  is  also  one  class  open  to  members  of  those 
societies  comprising  the  Midland  Photographic  Federation.  Entry 
forms  are  now  ready  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge,  to  whom  the 
forms,  duly  filled  up  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary  entry  fees, 
should  be  returned  not  later  than  October  28 

R.P.S.  Lectures. — The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the 
New  Gallery,  at  8  p.m.  :  — 

Saturday,  October  16. — “  London  Through  the  Eyes  of  Gossip 
Pepys,”  by  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

Monday,  October  18. — “  Wild  Birds  and  their  Ways  ”  (Second 
Series),  by  W.  Bickerton,  F.Z.S. 

Thursday,  October  21. — “  The  Home  Life  of  some  familiar  Wild 
Birds,”  by  W.  Farren. 

Saturday,  October  23. — “The  Romance  of  Plant  Life,”  by  F. 
Martin-Duncan. 

The  Territorial  Studio,  Umtata,  Tembuland,  S.A. — Mr.  E.  W. 
Eland  advises  us  that  he  has  recently  taken  over  the  above  studio, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  Robinson  up  to  the  time  of 
the  latter’s  death  last  year. 

Pageant  Photographs. — An  exhibition  has  been  opened  at  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith’s  Milsom  Street  depot  of  pageant  photographic 
enlargements  by  the  official  photographers  to  the  pageant,  Messrs. 
Lewis  Bros.,  of  Seymour  'Street.  The  photographic  successes  of  the 
official  “picture  takers”  of  the  Bath  Pageant  have  been  obvious 
enough  in  the  Pageant  souvenir,  and  in  the  postcard  reproductions, 
and  need  no  comment,  and  the  enlargements  which  they  have  now 
prepared  of  the  beautiful  pictures  they  took  are  worthy  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  pourtrayed.  Chief  among  a  series  of  70  or  80  is  a  magnificent 
picture  of  the  final  scene,  with  Mr.  Lascelles  on  the  Temple  steps 
and  3,000  performers  acclaiming  his  triumph.  This  has  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  about  60  by  40,  and  is  a  wonderiul  picture,  everyone’s 
features  being  clearly  distinguishable. 

Indecent  Postcards. — At  Marlborough  Street,  before  Mr.  Mead, 
William  Schmidt,  newsagent  and  tobacconist,  of  High  'Street,  St. 
Giles’s,  was  summoned  for  exhibiting  improper  postcards  in  his  shop 
window  and  to  show  cause  why  125  of  them  found  at  the  premises 
should  not  be  destroyed.  Mr.  H.  Muskett  prosecuted  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police.  Mr.  Mead  sentenced  Schmidt  to  six  weeks’ 


imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  ordered  the  cards  objected 
to  be  destroyed. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  members  .J 
the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society  and  friends  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  afternoon  on  Sunday,  September  26,  when,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.,  they  visited  soma 
parts  of  London  of  historical  interest.  The  ramble  commenced 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  from  thence  to  Charing  Cross,  down  the 
Strand,  where  several  places  of  interest  were  pointed  out,  to  tha 
York  Steps,  the  Dark  Arches,  Adelphi,  to  Garrick’s  house.  Fleet; 
Street,  where  the  old  trade  signs  were  noted,  Alsatia,  Johnson's 
house,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Staple  Inn,  Giltspur  Street,  Smithfield,  Cloti- 
fair,  and  Bartholomew  Close  were  among  the  places  visited,  and  at 
six  o’clock  the  party  made  their  wav  to  London  Bridge  Railway  I 
Approach,  where  tea  was  partaken  of. 

Mr.  Shaw  to  Lecture  at  the  Salon. — Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  1 
will  “  Improvise  on  the  Subject  of  Photography  ”  in  the  Pall  Mali 
Gallery  on  Monday  next,  the  18th  inst.,  at  8  p.m. 

Birds  and  Beasts,  Ltd. — According  to  the  “Daily  Mirror,”  Mr. 
Cherry  Kearton,  whose  wonderful  photographs  of  bird  life  have  j 
won  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  has  been  converted  into  a  limited 
liability  company.  The  company  is  called  the  Cherry  Kearton  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  its  nominal  capital  is  £4,500,  divided  into  2,000  ; 
preference  ghares  of  £1  each  and  2,500  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 
The  general  public,  however,  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  j 
shareholders  in  the  company,  as  all  the  money  has  been  subscribed  | 
by  Mr.  Kearton  and  his  friends.  The  object  of  the  company  is 
mainly  to  buy  all  photographs  of  bird  and  animal  life  taken  by 
Mr.  Kearton,  and  to  show  them  all  over  the  country  at  living  picture' 
entertainments.  Mr.  Kearton  is  now  in  East  Africa,  taking  a  series 
of  moving  pictures  depicting  the  life  of  wild  animals  of  the  forest 
and  jungle,  and  from  accounts  already  received  from  him  in  London 
the  photographs  will  be  not  only  of  great  value  to  students  of  natural 
history,  but  also  of  deep  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Koh-i-Noor  House. — Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
their  celebrated  productions,  the  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  L.  and 
C.  Hardtmuth  have  decided  to  erect  a  building,  worthy  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  business,  in  Kingsway.  This  fine  erection  will  be  com¬ 
menced  shortly  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  'S.  Gibson,  of  5,  Old  Bond 
Street,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Jas.  Carmichael,  of  Wandsworth.  It  is.  i 
superfluous  to  add  that  Messrs.  L.  and  C.  Hardtmuth  are  the  world- 
renowned  manufacturers  of  pencils,  including  the  celebrated  Koh-i- 
Noor  pencils,  besides  being  the  sole  European  representatives  for 
Waterman’s  Ideal  fountain  pens.  The  building  will  bear  the  appro¬ 
priate  title  of  “Koh-i-Noor  House.” 

A  set  of  lantern  slides,  together  with  notes  dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  North  and  Mid  Wales,  may  be  had  on 
loan  by  anyone  desirous  of  giving  lantern  lectures  on  Wales,  on  appli 
cation  to  the  General  Manager,  Cambrian  Railways,  Oswestry.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  early  application  should  be  made  for  a  set 
to  be  booked,  stating  whether  coloured  or  uncoloured  slides  are 
preferred. 

The  Cinematograph  Bill. — The  text  of  the  Cinematograph  Bill, 
as  amended  in  Committee,  has  now  been  issued.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill 

1.  An  exhibition  of  pictures  or  other  optical  effects'  by  means  of 
a  cinematograph  or  other  similar  apparatus,  for  the  purposes  of  which 
inflammable  films  are  used,  shall  not  be  given  unless  the  regulations 
made  by  the  -Secretary  of  State  for  securing  safety  are  complied  with, 
or,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  elsewhere  than 
in  premises  licensed  for  the  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

2.  (1)  A  County  'Council  may  grant  licences  to  such  persons  as  they 
think  fit  to  use  the  premises  specified  in  the  licence  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  under  such  restrictions 
as,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  'Secretary  of  'State,  the  Council  may 
by  the  respective  licences  determine.  (2)  A  licence  shall  be  in  force1 
for  one  year  or  for  such  shorter  period  as  the  Council  on  the  grant 
of  the  licence  may  determine,  unless  the  licence  has  been  previously 
revoked  as  hereinafter  provided.  (3)  A  -County  Council  may  transfej 
any  licence  granted  by  them  to  such  -other  person  as  they  think  fit 
(4)  An  applicant  for  a  licence  or  transfer  of  a  licence  shall  give  not 
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s  than  seven  days’  notice  in  writing  to  the  County  Council  and  to 
3  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  police  area  in  which  the  premises  are 
uated  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  licence  or  transfer  :  Provided 
it  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  notice  where  the  application 
for  the  renewal  of  an  existing  licence  held  by  the  applicant  for  the 
ne  premises.  (5)  There  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  grant, 
lewal,  or  transfer  of  a  licence  such  fees  as  the  County  Council  may 
.  not  exceeding  in  the  case  of  a  grant  or  renewal  for  one  year  £1, 
in  the  case  of  a  grant  or  renewal  for  any  less  period  5s.  for  every 
mth  for  which  it  is  granted  or  renewed,  so,  however,  that  the  aggre- 
te  of  the  fees  payable  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  £1,  or  in  the  case 
transfer  5s. 

3.  If  the  owner  of  the  cinematograph  or  other  apparatus  use  the 
paratus,  or  allows  it  to  be  used,  or  if  the  occupier  of  any  premises 
owed  those  premises  to  be  used,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
this  Act  or  the  regulation  made  thereunder,  or  of  which  any  licence 
lating  to  the  premises'  has  been  granted  under  this  Act,  he  shall 

liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  and 
the  case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  £5  for 
ch  day  during  which  the  offence  continues,  and  the  licence  (if  any) 
all  be  liable  to  be  revoked  by  the  County  Council. 

4.  A  constable  or  any  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  a  County 
Imncil  may  at  all  reasonable  times  enter  any  premises,  whether 
ensed  or  not,  in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  exhi- 
ion  as  aforesaid  is  being  or  is  about  to  be  given,  with  a  view  to 
ing  whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with. 
The  Act  (if  passed)  will  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1910. 


Correspondence. 


'  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

'  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GOODWILL. 

To  the  Editors. 

lentlemen, — As  this  week  is  the  second  time  that  a  reply  has  been 
g|3n  to  the  above  query  lately,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  call 
ajmtion  to  a  slight  eiTor  in  the  answer,  which  not  only  would  be 
c  abated  to  mislead  an  intending  purchaser,  but  also  gives  the 
a  ertising  “shark”  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  a  much  larger 
p:e  for  his  “business  ”  that  he  otherwise  would  do  if  dealing  with 
a  erson  who  understood  what  he  was  about.  The  mistake  lies  in 
t  statement  that  the  goodwill  is  based  upon  the  net  annual  profits, 
^  ch  is  fair  enough  in  fact,  but  as  the  net  profits  must  necessarily 
®  n  profits  after  all  deductions,  for  outgoings  are  made,  those  deduc¬ 
ts  s  should  include  the  salary  of  a  manager,  or,  what  amounts  to 
W  same  thing,  the  cost  of  living  of  the  proprietor  in  the  event 
0  us  looking  after  the  business  himself.  This  will  often  not  only 
b  g  the  returns  shown  well  below  the  apparent  amount  given,  but 
w  in  most  cases  show  that  the  affair  is  being  run  at  an  absolute 
lc  when  perhaps  £200'  or  £300  is  claimed  to  be  correct.  Accountants 
ail  valuers  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  this  item,  but  perhaps 
^  is  made  more  public  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  few 
1)1  perienced  people  from  sinking  the  whole  of  their  available  capital 
n  ne  of  the  hopeless  undertakings  so  frequently  advertised  as 
mendous  bargains,”  and  which  seem  to  be  selling  to  the  guile- 
amateur  at  the  present  time  like  “  hot  cakes.” — I  remain,  y°ius 
iently,  Business  Man. 
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AMYL  ACETATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

(>ntlemen, — “  Vamisher  ”  will  find  that  the  disagreeable  smell  of 
*  acetate  is  completely  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  a  sma 
^'irtion  of  common  oil  of  lavender.  When  the  amount  is  exact  \ 
■‘d  ited  the  mixture  smells  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  otliei.  -  0 
ha  is  done  to  the  varnish.  E.  Mills,  F  R.b. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  induct¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Stri't,  Strand , 
London,  W .C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  4  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  P.  Quinn,  52n,  Grand  Parade,  Harringay,  London.  Photograph  entUU-d 
“ North  1  ole  Burlesque.” 

T.  H.  Bamford,  45,  Montagu  Street,  Kettering.  Photograph  oj  a  honk  Potato 
(resembling  an  Animal)  go  wn  at  Kettering. 

E.  A.  Rheinlander,  St.  Leonards,  Rodney  Road,  New  Malden,  S.W.  Photograph 
of  the  Pastor  and  Deacon*  of  New  M  alien  Congo  gat „„„ii  Chore!,. 

G.  A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street,  Rugby,  Wai wickshne.  Photograph  of  !■ 
School  and  New  Speech  Room. 

T.  Humphries,  19,  Guildford  Road,  Fratton.  Portsmouth.  I  wo  Photographs  oj 
the  Newly  Appointed  Vicar  of  Goole,  Yorkshire ,  the  C.  h  Garbett,  M.A. 

J.  A.  S  telling,  “Modena,”  60,  Peckham  Road,  London,  S  E.  I  holograph  <t 
Rev.  J.  T.  Briscoe.  . 

M.  Lautenberg,  56,  Waterloo  Road,  Widnes.  Photograph  oj  a  Bud  s-fte  1  i,  ■  a 
West  Bank,  Widnes. 

F.  Smith  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Sulphite  of  Soda.--(I)  With  reference  to  your  interesting  article  on 
the  above,  I  should  be  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  inform 
me,  through  your  “  Correspondence  Column,”  whether  it  m 
what  particular  acid  one  uses  as  a  preservative.  I  employ  sulphui ic 
acid  in  my  fixing  bath,  and  should  prefer  to  adhere  to  one  through¬ 
out.  (2)  Is  the  bottle  with  an  oil  seal  and  a  glaee  tube  a  good  n 
of  preserving  a  stock  solution?  One  cannot  shake  it  as 
the  ordinary  bottle,  so  one  may  draw  off  all  the  sulphite  at  the 
beginning  and  be  left  with  very  weak  .-tuff.  (5)  “Das  Photo- 
graphieren,”  which  I  bought  on  the  strength  of  a  review  in  the 
“BJ  ”  recommends  camphor  as  the  best  of  all  methods.  iou 
simply  drop  in  a  piece,  which  floats  on  the  top,  and  ts  as 
of  charm.  Does  English  experience  corroborate  this  myetl 
J.  Row  Fogo. 

(1)  Ycid  sulphite  was  stated  in  the  article,  by  wh  emit 

acid  sulphite  (or  bisulphite)  of  sojla.  or  potassium  metah.se 
One  dram  of  the  metabisulphite  to  every  ounce  of  sulphite  ol 
is  an  excellent  preservative.  i2)  Certainly  it  is  a  good  "  ■ 

keeping  any  stock  solution  from  contact  with  air.  but  we  vn 
not  actually  tried  it  with  sulphite.  Oxidation  by  contact  « 
air  is  however,  not  the  only  cause  of  deterioration  « it  -  <  B 

we  have  known  some  samples  to  deteriorate  badly  n  •  • 

well  sealed  up.  (3)  We  know  nothing  of  this  metl  e6erva* 

tion,  but  if  effectual  it  is  a  very  simple  one. 

Grateful. — We  should  choose  No.  4  (better  if  of  I2in.  f  >  No.  6, 

or  No.  5.  , 

H  R.  Roberts. — V  e  do  not  know  of  su<  h  a 

We  advise  you  to  write  Messrs.  Marion,  v  -  ,n 

this  class  of  apparatus,  and  could  no  doubt  supp  j  you* 

Percy  Landon.— From  R-  J-  Moss  and  Co.,  98- 91 

Birmingham.  . 

0 "unicolore  Platjss.  Will  you  kindly  lot  me  know  the  lormnle  ot 
the  reversing  solution  recommended  fordo  ig  -  ’  „ 

plates,  as  mentioned  in  the  “  B.J.  1  “lour  Photograp  y  «  upp  eme 
for  October  1,  page  74?-E.  F.  Grixox. 

The  formula  is:  — 

Potass  or  soda  bichromate  . 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

Water  to  make  .  ' 

n„Trr  printing— Can  you  tell  me  the  method  employed  in  turning 

Q?rbromidepostcani8  quickly  whfl.  yon -mtt  U  it  the  deoriope 
If  so,  would  you  kindly  state  formula*?  Is  there  a  proceee  ' 
developing  that  would  suit?  M.  b. 
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The  usual  method  is  to  print  from  the  wet  negative,  with  a  thin 
piece  of  celluloid  laid  on  the  film.  The  bromide  print  itself  is 
developed  by  a  quick-acting  solution,  such  as  metol-hydroquinone, 
fixed  in  strong  hypo,  and  rinsed  and  dried  in  spirit.  We  know 
of  no  “dry”  developer  which  could  be  used. 

Focal-Pl.ane  in  Reflex. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  a  reflex 
camera  with  shutter  release  is  as  efficient  as  a  focal-plane  shutter ; 
or  to  be  sure  I  make  myself  understood,  would  you  get  a  negative 
as  well  exposed  with  a  shutter  release  with,  say,  1-50  of  a  sec. 
as  with  a  focal-plane  shutter  1-50,  other  things  (stop,  etc.)  being 
equal. — Reflex. 

Provided  that  the  shutter  blind  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
plate  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  no  difference.  The  mirror  is  out 
of  the  way  before  exposure  commences'. 

F.  R.  P.  Austin. — Address  the  Tress  Company,  4,  Rathbone  Place, 
London,  W. 

Dissolving  Dye. — I  wish  to  combine  fast  scarlet  dye  with  collodion 
by  adding  the  dye  to  the  liquid  collodion.  This  is  to  make  screens. 
I  have  dissolved  the  dye  in  alcohol  and  added  to  the  collodion,  but 
cannot  get  the  combination  sufficiently  intense  or  deep  enough. 
Can  you  suggest  a  way? — E.  Y.  E.  N. 

If  you  cannot  get  enough  of  what  you  call  fast  scarlet  dye,  you 
will  have  to  use  another  kind,  and,  without  knowing  what  you 
want  it  for,  we  cannot  well  suggest  a  dye.  If  you  want  a  tri¬ 
colour  red  filter,  you  might  find  “  Rapid  Filter  Red,”  spirit  soluble, 
satisfactory.  This  you  can  get  from  Fuerst  Bros. 

Dyes  for  Colour  Photography. — I  have  been  reading  an  article 
by  H.  Q.  on  “  Reproduction  of  Screen-plate  Transparencies  in 
Paper  ”  in  your  number  of  October  1,  and  am  much  interested  in 
same.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  dyes  therein  mentioned  can  be 
procured? — G.  W.  Wells. 

We  advise  you  to  try  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

Acid  Iixing  Bath. — Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Lumiere  published  a 
formula  for  an  acid  fixing  and  hardening  bath,  which  contained, 
in  addition  to  hypo,  bisulphite  lye  and  chrome  alum.  I  have 
mislaid  the  formula,  and  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  my  books  of 
leference  (it  is  not  in  last  year’s  “Almanac”).  Will  you  please 
give  it  to  me,  with  directions  as  to  mixing? — Cathay. 

The  formula  for  the  bath  appears  in  the  “  Almanac ’’.for  1907, 
p.  759.  It  is : — 

Hypo  .  3  ounces. 

Soda  bisulphite  lye  .  100-150  minims. 

C hrome  alum  .  50  grains. 

Water  . 20  ounces. 

2.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  safe  when  used  as 
directed. 

James  Homer.  It  is  possible  the  paper  is  at  fault,  but  developer 
made  up  with  water  highly  charged  with  air  would  give  the  same 
the  spots,  and  is  very  probably  the  cause  of  the  evil  recurring 
irregularly,  lou  cannot  have  a  better  toning  process  than  the 
sulphide  or  thiomolybdate.  You  will  find  formula  for  the  former 
in  the  Almanac,  page  809.  The  latter  you  may  obtain  from 
H.  Edmund  and  Co.,  Ezra  Street,  Columbia  Road,  E. 

Carbon  Prints.— 1.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  cause  of 
white  marks  like  dabs  with  the  finger,  and  also  little  fine  white 
lines  on  double  transfer  carbons,  appearing  when  developed  on 
flexible  support?  I  have  tried  a  new  bath,  and  taken  great  care 
not  to  touch  anything  with  the  fingers,  also  new  supports,  and 
using  less  waxing  solution.  2.  I  should  also  like  to  know  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  vignettes  for  small  carbon 
prints  in  double  transfer.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  some 
advice  on  these  subjects,  as  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  them. 
— Carbon. 

1.  We  cannot  account  for  the  marks,  unless  they  are  really 
caused  by  finger-marks  on  the  tissue.  The  white  lines  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  tissue  having  been  dusted  with  an  unclean 
brush.  If  you  had  sent  us  two  or  three  prints  as  samples  of  the 
trouble  we  should  have  been  in  a  better  position  to  assist  you. 

2.  Small  vignetted  carbon  prints,  by  the  double-transfer  method, 
are  not  easy  to  obtain.  The  vignetting  mask  for  the  work  should 
not  be  so  abrupt  as  is  permissible  with  silver  prints.  It  helps 
matters  somewhat  if,  after  the  print  is  taken  from  the  frame,  it 
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is  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  very  brief  time,  but  not  sufficien 
long  to  produce  a  tint  that  is  not  removable  in  the  developme 
You  will  find  the  single  transfer  method  simpler  and  better 
vignettes. 

Matt  Varnish. — V7ould  you  oblige  by  giving  me  a  good  formi 
for  matt  varnishing  negatives  for  working  up  on  glass  side  of  t 
negative? — S.  Jenkins. 


Sandarac  .  90  grs. 

Mastic  .  20  grs. 

Echer  (.720)  .  2  ozs. 


Dissolve  the  two  resins  in  the  ether  and  then  add  benzole  j 
I3  oz.  The  more  benzole  the  coarser  the  matt. 

T.  Osman. — If  the  negative  sent  is  a  fair  sample  of  your  gene 
work  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  surprised  at  that  you  cam 
get  on  well  with  the  platinotype  process.  From  such  a  thin  a 
veiled  negative  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  good  and  brillif 
platinum  prints.  For  that  process  tolerably  vigorous  ones  must 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  pictures  sent  are  very  good  photographs.  If  ^ 
publish  them  you  would  be  sailing  very  close  to  Lord  Campbe 
Act.  You  may  call  them  artists’  studies,  but  they  are  too  coa^ 
and  vulgar  for  that.  They  are  bordering  on  the  indecent,  and 
doubt  if  any  respectable  stationer  or  print  seller  would  show  thj. 
in  his  window.  If  you  wish  to  publish  artists’  studies  they  must  > 
very  different  things  from  those  you  enclose.  Calling  such  pictui 
“  Artists’  Studies  ”  will  not  relieve  you  from  possible  trouble. 


“  Kristal  ”  Lantern-slide  Competition. — The  Leto  Photo  M  - 
rials  Company,  Limited,  announce  a  competition,  open  to  ail  la 
fide  amateur  photographers,  for  sets  of  four  slides  taken  ,u 
Edwards’  “Kristal”  plates.  Thirty  cash  prizes  are  offered,  ie 
first  three  being  £5  3s.,  £2  2s.,  and  £1  Is.  respectively,  with  tw  e 
of  10s.  6d.  each  and  fifteen  consolation  prizes  of  5s.  each,  e 
winning  slides  will  become  the  property  of  the  Leto  Company,  0 
reserve  the  right  of  reproducing  them;  unsuccessful  slides  wil  >e 
returned  if  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  wrapper  )t 
loose  stamps)  for  that  purpose.  The  competition  closes  on  De  a- 
ber  31,  1909,  on  or  before  which  date  all  slides,  accompanied  by  he 
necessary  coupon  and  packed  in  the  original  box  in  wrhirh  the  pjes 
were  purchased,  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Leto  Company,  R'  in 
Wall  House,  1,  Crutehed  Friars,  London,  E.C.,  marked  “Krai 
Competition.” 

The  Antarctic  Exhibition. — The  very  interesting  exhibitr  of 
the  equipment  and  collections  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton  ant  iis 
fellow-explorers  of  the  Nimrod,  which  has  been  held  in  Savo;  ill 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  will  be  remembered  by  photographe  or 
the  really  excellent  photographs  shown  of  the  scenes  and  inc  Jits 
of  the  dash  “  farthest  south.”  The  photographic  outfit  wa  ro- 
vided  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  and  the  majority  he 
photographic  results  were  obtained  with  the  “  N.  and  G.”  cai  as, 
two  of  the  “  Special  B”  patterns  of  which  are  shown  in  )0(^ 
working  order  after  the  long  journey  to  within  100  miles  cP6- 
South  Pole. 


*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and,  copy  are  receive  i 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inM & 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appei  w 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper.  , 
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SUMMARY. 

A  most  entertaining  evening  was  spent  at  the  Photographic  Salon 
m  Monday  last,  when  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  “extemporised”  on 
'holography,  or  rather  on  art  in  photography.  (P.  814.) 

The  publishers  of  “  Photograms  of  the  Year  ”  are  to  be  congratu- 
ated  on  issuing  this  annual  review  of  pictorial  photography  whilst 
he  exhibitions  are  in  full  swing.  (P.  826.) 

In  addition  to  the  Royal  and  Salon  two  photographic  exhibitions 
re  now  open  in  London :  That  of  members’  photgraphs  at  the 
jyceum  Club  and  pictures  by  American  workers  at  the  “  Amateur 
’hotographer.”  (P.  824.) 

The  conclusion  of  Air.  L.  Haweis’s  article  on  the  coupon  system 
(i  professional  photography  affords  further  instances  of  the  possi- 
ility  of  lowering  prices  as  a  whole  by  resorting  to  the  coupon 
hethod.  (P.  816  ) 

A  very  strong  case  for  the  red-sensitive  plate  in  portrait  photo- 
raphy  is  put  by  Air.  R.  J.  Wallace,  who  very  clearly  points  out 
hat  the  sitter  is  a  coloured  object,  and  that,  therefore,  the  most 
xtisfactory  method  of  obtaining  a  good  negative  is  by  means  of 
|  colour-sensitive  plate  and  adjusted  filter.  Mr.  Wallace  states  the 
iffieulties  in  the  wav,  but  describes  colour-correct  photography  ao 
he  “coming  factor  in  portrait  work.”  (P.  818.) 

A  writer  in  “Photo-Notes”  describes  some  recent  experiences 
(cheating  the  advantage  of  keeping  ordinaiy  gaslight  paper  in  a 
erfectly  dry  state.  (P.  833.) 

Professor  R.  Namias  has  experimented  with  boric  acid  in  the 
iamidophenol  developer,  a  combination  which  he  recommends  on 
-count  of  its  greater  sensitiveness  to  restraint  by  bromide,  as  also 
f  its  lesser  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  (temperature.  (P.  820.) 
n  editorial  note  on  the  paper  appears  on  page  814. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  on  the  collection  of  photographs,  Sir 
tartin  Conway  lamented  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  a  trade 
L  second-hand  photographs.  (P.  821.) 

The  description  of  the  new  form  of  mount  of  the  Dallmeyer  por- 
ait  lens  is  given  under  “  Patent  Newis  ”  on  page  825. 

Process  cameras  and  multi-colour  machine-printed  photogravure 
’e  among  the  topics  dealt  with  under  “  Photo- Mechanical  Notes. 

824.)  1 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Halation  A  necessary  feature  of  the  “  night  photo- 

Photofrraphy  graph  ’  is  the  presence  of  the  street  and 

y'  other  lamps,  by  the  light  of  which  the 

photograph  is  taken,  and  the  fact  that  these  lights  face  the 
camera  renders  halation  a  very  important  matter  to  guard 
against.  Backed  plates  are,  oi  course,  essential,  but  back¬ 
ing  will  not,  as  a  rule,  eliminate  all  blur  around  the  lights. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
backing  is  ineffective,  for  in  many  cases  the  effect  remain¬ 
ing  is  not  halation,  properly  so  called,  at  all.  That  is  to 
say  it  is  not  an  effect  due  to  reflections  or  any  other 
phenomena  in  the  plate,  but  a  true  record  of  an  actuallv 
existing  fact.  The  air  at  night  is  seldom  free  from  mist, 
and  hence  around  each  light  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
visible  light  scatters  that  should  be  recorded  in  a  true 
photograph.  This  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  that 
often  escapes  the  observation  of  the  untrained  eye,  though 
artists  are  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  while  the  effect  may 
appear  unnatural  to  the  photographer,  its  truth  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  even  to  him  if  he  examines  in  a  stereoscope 
a  stereoscopic  slide  of  the  scene.  The  idea  that  the  lights 
should  be  sharply  defined  dots  in  the  photograph  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  mistaken  one,  and  when  the  lights  do  take  this 
form  it  is  simply  an  indication  that  the  exposure  was  too 
short  to  record  the  blur  properly.  Such  effects  of  under-expo¬ 
sure  are  often  seen  in  photographs  of  illuminations,  such  as 
those  at  the  White  City.  A  very  short  exposure  will  show 
nothing  but  lines  of  sharply  defined  dots,  without  halos 
and  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the  buildings  upon  which 
the  lights  are  fixed.  A  correct  exposure  will  show  the 
lines  of  the  buildings  and  also  the  light  scatter  around 
each  lamp,  and  if  this  scatter  is  very  pronounced  the  dots 
will  merge  into  lines  of  light.  Such  an  effect  is  probably 
quite  true  to  facts,  and  halation  may  play  no  part  in  it. 
though  many  photographers  will  actually  try  for  the 
under-exposed  and  untrue  effect.  The  worst  defect  in 
night  photography  is  not  halation,  but  reversal,  the  effect 
of  which  is  that  the  light  itself  sometimes  shows  as  a 
black  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  luminous  globe.  Backing 
diminishes  the  chances  of  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
when  the  light  is  very  bright,  as  in  the  case  of  an  arc 
lamp,  it  is  best  to  avoid  a  direct  view  of  the  light  alto¬ 
gether.  True  halation  can  be  distinguished  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bright  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  lamp  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  it.  This  ring  will  have  a  sharp 
inner  margin  by  which  we  may  distinguish  it  from  an 
actual  halo  ring  clue  to  mist. 


Halation  in  In  interior  photography  very  erroneous 
Interiors.  ideas  often  prevail  with  regard  to  hala¬ 

tion,  just  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  night  photographs. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  tracery  and  bars 
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of  a  window  should  in  all  cases  be  shown  perfectly  defined 
and  in  sharp  contrast,  however  brightly  the  window  may  be 
illuminated,  and  if  this  effect  is  not  obtained  after  taking 
the  precaution  of  properly  backing  the  plate,  then  the 
backing  is  presumed  to  be  a  failure.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  follow  that  this  idea  is  correct,  for  if  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  window  it  is  impossible  that  the  bars  should 
appear  sharp  to  an  observer,  and  if  they  are  made  to  so 
appear  in  a  photograph  the  effect  is  unnatural.  The  effect 
that  the  photographer  has  perhaps  laboriously  retouched 
out  was  in  all  probability  quite  a  natural  and  true  one, 
though  want  of  observation  prevented  him  from  seeing  it 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  photograph. 


A  Fermenta-  According  to  a  recent  German  patent 
tion  Method  _  (No.  213,772,  of  July  19,  1908),  taken 
Carbon6*0^*0^  out  Hr.  H.  Jacobsohn,  of  Charlotten- 
Prlnts.  burg,  it  has  been  found  that  the  exposed 

and  unexposed  parts  of  a  bichromated 
gelatine  film  exhibit  differences  in  respect  to  the  action 
of  digestive  ferments,  such  as  bodies  of  the  pepsin  class. 
The  exposed  portions  are  not  digested  or  rendered  soluble 
by  the  pepsin,  whilst  the  unexposed  portions  are  fully 
acted  upon.  The  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  a  method  of 
development.  For  example,  if  a  pigment  film  be  sensitised 
with  a  3  per  cent,  bichromate  solution  exposed  with  its 
non-sensitive  side  behind  a  negative,  placed  in  1  per  cent, 
pepsin  solution,  containing  also  1^  per  cent,  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  the  print  will  become  fully  developed  in 
three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  80  deg.  Fahr.  Owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  longer  time  of  development,  finer  details  are 
obtained  in  the  half  tones,  whilst  it  is  further  claimed  for 
this  method  of  development  that  it  affords  good  results  in 
cases  of  considerable  over-exposure  of  the  print. 


Portraits 
of  Men. 


If  we  have  to  thank  the  “  individual  ” 
portrait  photographers  for  one  thing 
more  than  others,  it  is  their  demonstrations  of  the  success 
which  can  be  made  of  full-length  and  three-quarter  length 
portraits  of  men,  despite  the  opinion  very  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  severity  of  the  lines  of  masculine  clothing 
forces  the  photographer  to  portray  only  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  his  male  sitters.  And  this  has  been  done  in 
many  of  the  portraits  which  have  been  ishown  of  late 
without  recourse  to  attiring  the  sitter  in  a  cloak  of  the 
Inverness  type,  which  some  have  advocated  in  reaction 
from  the  almost  geometrical  cut  of  modern  clothes.  Flow¬ 
ing  lines  are  readily  obtained  by  this  artifice,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  sitter  will  appear  to  his  friends  strangely 
clad,  and  the  photograph  suffers  as  a  likeness.  The 
ordinary  overcoat  of  thin,  clinging  cloth,  such  as  that 
used  for  rainproof  overwear,  may,  however,  be  requisi¬ 
tioned  with  equal  success,  and  in  several  studios  of  late 
we  have  noticed  the  skilful  use  made  of  these  garments  in 
producing  portraits  of  men  which,  apart  from  lighting 
and  likeness,  had  very  pleasing  qualities  of  composition. 


Boric  Acid  The  paper  by  Professor  Namias  on  the 
and  Amidol.  action  of  boric  acid  with  diamidophenol 
suggests  that  in  over-exposure  the  addition  of  the  acid 
may  be  useful,  as  it  apparently  gives  the  bromide  greater 
restraining  power.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  all 
the  remarks  made  upon  the  action  of  acid  sulphite  with 
amidol,  or  even  with  those  concerning  the  action  of  amidol 
alone.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  amidol  tends  to  give 
weak  images,  and  that  this  tendency  is  increased  by  the 


addition  of  acid  sulphite.  Any  developer  can  be  made 
to  give  a  weak  image  under  certain  conditions,  but  amidol 
will  give  as  strong  an  image  as  can  be  desired  if  the 
formula  is  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
things  that  renders  amidol  such  a  favourite  developer  for 
bromide  paper  is  the  strong,  rich  black  that  it  so  readily 
gives.  The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  acid 
sulphite  almost  amount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  popular 
acid  amidol  developer,  yet  so  far  as  our  experience  goes 
this  formula  is  in  no  way  behind  the  plain  amidol  and 
sulphite  one  in  respect  of  giving  good  blacks.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  blacks  are  spoilt 
with  any  of  the  usual  amidol  formulae  if  over-much  bromide 
is  used,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
action  of  bromide  in  cases  of  over-exposure.  If  this  diffi¬ 
culty  disappears  with  Professor  Namias’s  boric  acid 
formula  it  is  a  distinct  gain,  but  this  can  readily  be! 
admitted  without  throwing  doubt  on  the  well-tried  formulae 
in  common  use,  and  so  generally  successful  with  correct 
exposures. 


MR.  G.  B.  SHAW  ON  THE  LINKS. 


A  most  entertaining  evening  was  spent  last  Monday  at 
the  Photographic  Salon,  when  Mr.  Shaw  improvised  upon 
the  subject  of  “  Photography.”  At  least,  it  was  entertain 
ing  to  those  who  had  nothing  to  suffer  from  the  speaker's 
caustic  fun  directed  against  modern  pictorial  tricks.  Then 
was  certainly  a  grim  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  apostles* 
of  high  photographic  art  should  be  told  in  their  own  housq 
and  by  their  own  guest  to  go  back  to  the  plain  ways  o 
photography,  to  abjure  imitating  certain  effects  that  wen, 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  paintingj 
Many  a  member  of  the  Linked  Ring  was  seen  to  writh 
and  look  apprehensively  around.  But  they  took  hear! 
of  grace  whenever  the  lecturer,  in  his  usual  conciliator 
manner,  denied,  in  particular  cases  mentioned  by  name 
the  sweeping  generalisations  of  blame.  He  professed  a 
the  outset  to  be  too  old  and  too  tired  to  go  into  th 
matter  of  art  and  photography ;  yet  he  managed  to  tal 
of  little  else  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Naturally,  b 
remained  at  his  old  standpoint  of  the  vast  superiority 
photography  over  art,  excepting  in  one  particular,  name] 
that  art  was  a  much  quicker  business.  He  compared 
dry-point  etching  made  by  Mr.  Strang  in  two  sittings 
a  photogravure  by  Mr.  Coburn  made  in  many  days,  a 
a  platinum  print  by  Mr.  Evans  which  took  five  days 
print.  In  fact,  the  evening  was  not  untruthfully  describ 
by  one  speaker  as  an  apotheosis  of  Evans  and  Cobui 
with  a  passing  vote  of  mild  censure  upon  the  “  Briti 
Journal  of  Photography,”  which,  Mr.  Shaw  said,  alwa 
lost  its  temper  whenever  anyone  said  that  photograp] 
was  art.  He,  however,  admitted  reading  our  literatu 
with  great  regularity,  which,  of  course,  immediate 
and  entirely  won  us  over,  especially  as  we  perceiv 
that  our  whole  attitude  for  years  past  towards  pictor 
efforts  was  precisely  that  which  he  himself  w 
taking  in  his  animadversions  upon  certain  wro 
tendencies  of  photographers.  He  maintained  that  ma 
faults  were  common  to  both  photography  and  paintir 
and  for  the  most  part  they  were  stated  to  be  untruth! 
ness  in  the  former,  due  to  wilful  neglect  of  simple  pho  - 
graphic  qualities,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  inability  of  U 
modern  painter  to  paint.  And  here  followed  one  of  th<  * 
highly  amusing  “tomfool”  digressions  about  oil  painti? 
being  a  lost  craft  because  the  Royal  Academicians  do  G 
put  paint  on  as  a  carriage-painter  does.  It  is  as  usel  5 
to  take  Mr.  Shaw  jocularly  as  it  is  to  take  him  serious- 
He  thinks  that  Van  Eyck,  who  is  his  pet  painter,  pain  1 
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Lth  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
.rriage-body  painter.  Well,  he  must  continue  to  think 
i.  that’s  all.  He  gets  his  cash  and  his  kudos  for  thus 
ring  his  ignorance,  and  his  public  love  him  for  it.  It 
aulcl  spoil  the  fun  to  tell  him  that  carriage  painting  is 
uch  more  akin  to  lacquering,  and  consists  of  endless 
L-ubbings  down  ”  ;  it  would  be  futile  to  suggest,  further, 
iat  the  Academician  has  materials  and  means  different 
om  either  Van  Eyck  Wendover  of  Long  Acre.  It  was 
r  the  sake  of  stating  his  ideal  of  the  smooth  and  shiny 
art,  and  of  glorifying  the  enamelled  silver  print,  that 
3  let  these  pleasantries  run  away  with  him.  The  worst 
it  is  that  he  insists  during  discussion  that  he  is  serious, 
id  thus  everybody  finds  themselves  upside  down  in  a 
il  de  sac,  in  the  dark,  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 
A  good  many  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  arguments  cut  both  ways, 
or  example,  the  “Juliet”  instance,  which,  together  with 
iat  of  the  “Aunt  Maria”  and  other  plums  for  public 
ste,  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  daily  papers  whose 
porters  did  not  wait  for  the  discussion,  where  Mr.  Shaw 
•.one  at  his  brightest.  The  “Juliet,”  in  the  case  of  the 
Itinter,  was  a  model  dressed  up  and  painted  with  certain 
iealisations  and  eliminations,  and  made  to  be  exactly 
jiat  the  public  liked  and  wanted.  This  is  absolutely 
ath — the  sole  method  possible,  practised  from  Pheidias 
Rossetti;  but  Mr.  Shaw  let  it  all  tilt  off  his  tongue 
though  it  were  a  matter  for  scoffing,  and  the  gaping 
|rt  of  his  audience,  who  came  to  laugh  and  didn’t  intend 
go  away  without  it,  took  their  cue,  and  laughed !  When 
e  speaker  explained  that  the  photographer  took  the  same 
>del  and  dressed  her  up  and  photographed  her  and  called 
r  “Juliet,”  but  that  the  public  wouldn’t  have  her  at 
y  price,  but  said  she  was  Miss  Wilkins,  that’s  where 
3  laugh  should  have  come  in,  as  indeed  it  did  to  a  fair 
dent.  If  Mr.  Shaw  had  said  no  more  than  this  he- 
uld  have  stated  the  case  of  art  and  photography  with 
mirable  sententiousness,  and  discussion  would  have  been 
To  tickle  an  audience  with  assertions  that 


ademicians  should  be  apprenticed  to  carriage-painters 
simply  to  become  a  public  entertainer,  and  nothing 
ide,  and  Mr.  Shaw  should  have  been  at  the  Salon 
oker  for  the  utterance  of  such  gems,  between  Churcher 
al  THE  Odell. 

There  was  one  dictum  of  the  lecturer’s  that  nobody 
s  med  to  regard  seriously,  although,  in  talking  with  him 
asrwards,  we  found  that  he  honestly  meant  what  he  said. 
I  was  that  painters  should  be  paid  for  their  work  accord- 
i  to  time,  and  not  according  to  merit.  It-  was  a  gross 
i  ustice,  he  implied,  that  a  man  like  Sargent  should  get 
s  h  fabulous  sums  as  he  does  for  his  portraits.  Say 
t  t  Mr.  Strang  did  his  dry-point  in  two  hours,  and 
Iins  and  Coburn  their  prints  in  a  week;  allow  the  eight- 
hirs  day,  and  what  shall  we  say  an  hour?  A  shilling? 
(•il  men  are  equal  except  the  carriage-painter,  who  is 
a  excrescence  of  worthiness.)  Strang  gets  a  florin  for  a 
d"-point  etching  much  admired  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  the 
phographers  get  £2  8s.  for  their  prints.  Sargent  would 
g  less  still  for  his  charc-oal  portrait  done  in  a  few 
tfluites,  and  which  would  be1  a  thing  worth  a  hundred 
dusand  photographic  prints.  Mr.  Shaw  overlooks  the 
b  here  that  the  training  of  the  artist  is  a  life-long  affair 
tit  is  never  paid  for  at  all,  but  without  which  the  rapid 
derpiece  would  be  impossible.  He  did  not  overlook 
’hen  he  was  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  photography 
r  art  in  the  matter  of  their  relative  ease  of  mastery, 
'erhaps  the  funniest  thing  Mr.  Shaw  uttered  was  that 
■b  lmeyer  would  sell  you  for  £30  a  lens  which  was  a 
111 'vel  of  accuracy,  but  useless  without  the  contrivance 
%  kindly  supplied  with  it,  by  which  one  could  make 
J  o  the  work  of  a  spectacle  lens  at  eighteenpence.  He 
S(  andered  gratuitous  advertisements  with  a  lavish  hand. 


We  ourselves  came  in  for  one,  for  which  we  are  duly 
grateful.  The  Cristoid  film  was  also  singled  out  for 
approval ;  but  as  to  papers,  Mr.  Shaw  thought  that  photo¬ 
graphers  ought  to  make  their  own.  He  even  extended 
this  recommendation  to  films,  being  pushed  for  an  answer 
by  one  of  the  after-speakers. 

The  discussion  which  followed  included  some  of  the 
matters  we  have  already  alluded  to.  It  was  participated 
in  by  the  following  gentlemen: — Mr.  Warburg,  Mr. 
Evans,  who  disowned  the  five-days  negative ;  Mr.  Coburn,, 
who  spoke  of  his  photogravures  ;  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Rad¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Tilney,  who  called  the  lecturer  a  viper  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Links ;  Mr.  Emanuel,  who  deplored  fogs, 
mists  and  dusks  in  photographs,  which  the  lecturer  said 
was  impressionism  derived  from  under-exposure ;  Mr. 
Holbrook  Jackson,  who  maintained  that  art  was  art  and 
photography  was  photography;  and  others.  Mr.  Craigie 
was  chairman.  The  meeting  closed  at  a  late  hour. 


SOME  SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

Notices  have  for  some  time  past  been  posted  up  at  post 
offices  in  most  places  enjoining  the  public  to  post  early 
all  parcels  which  are  required  to  be  delivered  during 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  in  distant  parts.  This  should 
remind  photographers  that  the  Christmas  season — which 
sometimes  is  a  profitable  one  to  many — is  getting  near. 
A  question  that  occurs  to  us  just  now  is,  whether  pro¬ 
fessionals — particularly  middle-class  ones — as  a  rule  profit 
from  this  transient  class  of  business  as  they  might  do  if 
they  put  more  enterprise  and  energy  into  it.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  long  been  putting  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards  of  their  newest  designs  on  the  market,  and  artistic 
and  excellent  most  of  them  are.  In  past  years  we  have 
learnt  from  manufacturers  that  photographers  have  de¬ 
layed  ordering  until  many  of  the  designs  their  travellers 
have  submitted  had  been  sold  out,  and  it  may  well  be 
understood  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  taking  ones  that 
sell  out  first.  People  then  sometimes  complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  wrhat  they  require.  We  may  therefore 
remind  them  that  there  is  none  too  much  time  for 
decision  as  to  what  shall  be  issued  for  Christmas  use. 

Portraits  on  postcards  are  now  very  commonplace  things 
and,  after  all,  carry  but  little  profit  to  the  photographer. 
What  is  really  to  be  cultivated  is  something  of  a  more 
recherche  character — say  a  portrait  of  the  sender  mounted 
on  one  or  other  of  the  superior  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
greeting  cards  with  the  sender’s  autograph  appended.  If 
a  specimen  of  such  a  card  were  sent  to  customers  with  a 
small  portrait  of  themselves  from  the  latest  negative,  or 
possibly  one  of  a  group  of  their  children  upon  it.  together 
with  a  politely  worded  circular  or  note,  saying  that  such 
cards  can  be  supplied  at  such  or  such  price,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  in  most  instances  business  would  result.  e- 
happen  to  know  that  in  several  instances  this  system  has 
proved  a  good  stroke  of  business.  Should  it  not  secure  a 
direct  order  the  outlay  involved  is  but  little,  and  is 
generally  more  than  recouped  by  the  advertisement — the 
photographer  keeping  his  name  before  his  customers.  The 
prints  so  used,  we  might  suggest,  should  not  be  the  usual 
black  bromide,  but  prints  toned  to  a  sepia  or  -  the 

more  novel  colours  obtainable  by  toning  bromides.  In 
fact,  novelty  is  what  should  be  aimed  at  in  this  particular 
class  of  business,  as  it  will  then  the  better  . ose 

who  are  most  likely  to  give  orders. 

Enlarged  portraits  are  sometimes  given  as  Christmas 
presents,  but  they,  if  large  and  highly  finished,  are  some* 
what  costly.  However,  if  a  feature  were  made  of  small 
enlargements — sav  of  the  lOin.  by  8in.  size  lightl\ 
finished,  and  neatly  framed  in  an  inexpensive  frame,  they 
would  lead  to  business  in  many  places  and  prove  a  re- 
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munerative  line,  but  to  make  the  thing  a  success  the 
pictures  must  be  brought  prominently  before  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  that  is,  specimens  submitted  at  their  homes,  and 
it  is  none  too  soon  to  do  this.  Instead  of  showing  the 
pictures  in  frames,  they  may  be  bound  up  in  the  passe 
partout  style,  which  will  be  less  costly  than  framing,  and 
the  prices  might  be  quoted  at  per  half  dozen.  The  old 
proverb,  “  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,”  is  one 
which  we  fear  is  not  always  realised  by  every  photo¬ 
grapher  with  regard  to  the  business  of  a  season.  Hence 
our  recommendation  now  is  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  lose  no  opportunity  in  preparing  for  the  coming 
Christmas  season. 

While  writing  upon-  “  seasonable  ”  topics,  we  may  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  of  a  directly  practical  nature. 
One  is  that  the  roof  of  the  studio  should  receive  some 
attention.  The  rain,  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  had 
too  much  of  late,  has  no  doubt  made  itself  manifest 
through  the  roofs  of  many  studios,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  them  water-tight.  Bad  as  the  weather  has 
been,  it  is  but  natural  to  anticipate  that  worse,  so  far  as 
leaky  roofs  of  studios  are  concerned,  will  follow  as  winter 
advances.  Snow,  while  melting,  seems  to  be  able  to  find  .  ts 
way  through  roofs,  though  rain  may  not.  But  which¬ 
ever  gets  through,  it  is  liable  to  damage  the  backgrounds, 
the  furniture  or  anything  else  in  the  studio.  Nothing 


looks  much  worse,  or  is  more  depressing  to  sitters,  than  to 
see  stained  blinds  and  curtains,  with  possibly  dishes  or 
basins  placed  about  the  floor  to  catch  the  dropping  water. 

Another  point  that  should  receive  consideration  just 
now  is  the  temperature  of  the  studio.  Up  to  the  present 
the  temperature  has  not  been  such  that  fires  have  been 
needed,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  to  last  much  longer ; 
therefore  it  will  be  well  to  see  to  the  heating  arrangements, 
whatever  they  may  be,  as  they  have  been  out  of  use  for 
so  long.  In  the  case  of  stoves  burning  solid  fuel  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  flues  are  more  or  less  choked  up 
with  soot.  When  these  have  been  cleared  it  is  possible,  in 
the  case  of  iron  pipes,  that  they  have  become  more  or  less 
rusted  at  the  joints,  and  allow  smoke  to  escape  into  the 
studio.  This  is  a  thing  that  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
as  the  escaping  smoke,  though  it  may  be  but  trifling,  pro¬ 
duces  a  certain  degree  of  fog  in  the  studio,  and,  further, 
its  condensation  on  the  cold  glass  produces  a  yellow- 
brownish  film  on  it,  which  greatly  reduces  the  actinic 
quality  of  the  light.  This  thin  film  on  the  glass  may  not 
really  be  noticeable  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  there  never¬ 
theless,  and  has  its  effect,  though  the  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  exposures  is  sometimes  not  suspected.  Moreover, 
smoke,  however  slight  in  the  studio,  is  often  irritating  to 
the  nasal  and  other  organs  of  sitters,  as  they  come  into 
it  from  the  outer  atmosphere. 


THE.  COUPON  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


II. 


Now,  these  coupons* — which  are  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  put 
out — both  proclaim  an  astonishing  reduction.  Clearly  this  may 
be  engineered  by  over-pricing  the  goods  in  the  first  instance. 
The  class  of  studio  to  patronise  Ticket  A  will,  as  likely  as  not, 
willingly  accept  $3.50  per  dozen  for  cabinets  no  whit  inferior — 
here  over-priced  at  $6.  As  $1.25  is  quoted  for  half-a-dozen, 
$2.50  would  buy  twelve.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  fifty 
cents  paid  by  the  customer  to  the  agent.  So  that  the  customer 
pays  $3  for  what  would  ordinarily  cost  him  but  $3.50 — a  hook 
which,  unadorned  with  all  the  lurid  paraphernalia  pertaining  to 
artificial  bait,  would  catch  no  one.  But  as  the  fifty  cents  goes 
to  the  agent,  the  photographer  has  undercut  his  price  $1— that 
is,  nearly  30  per  cent. — on  the  score  of  increased  business  ;  and 
unless  his  business  temporarily  increases  something  like  50 
per  cent.,  he  may  be  put  down  a  loser  on  the  transaction  (bar 
the  advertisement,  if  it  was  any),  since  he  has  not  only  to  make 
up  the  30  per  cent.,  but  also  some  considerable  profit  to  offset 
the  extra  work  entailed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  ticket  is 
out  for  only  half-a-dozen  (to  disguise  the  dozen  price),  the  recep¬ 
tionist  will  not  always  succeed  in  talking  the  customer  into  a 
full  dozen.  It  is  true  that  not  every  customer  would  take  a 
whole  dozen  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  best  way  to  induce 
this  habit  is  not  to  quote  for  less,  except  when  compelled  to. 
The  suggestion  of  half-a-dozen  only  helps  to  sell  the  ticket,  and, 
in  the  event  of  not  selling  more  than  six  pictures  the  photo¬ 
grapher  loses  considerably  more  than  30  per  cent.,  having  the 
plate  to  make  for  half  the  money.  So  much  for  the  ticket  which 
cheapens  :  the  instance  is  not  by  any  means  an  extreme  one. 

In  Ticket  B  the  apparent  reduction  is  even  more  astonishing, 
for  hero  we  read  that  $15  per  dozen  is  the  usual  price  for  these 
fine  folders,  two  of  which  are  priced  at  only  fifty  cents.  $1.50 
for  fifty  cents!  Here,  again,  the  ordinary  price  was  $7.50,  and 
“  glad  to  get  it.”  “  Only  a  hundred  of  these  certificates  issued  ” 
— a  considerable  understatement.  “  Good  for  thirty  days  from 
date  of  sale” — anything  to  hurry  them  along!  “The  simple 
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reason  previously  stated,”  namely,  “that  we  may  become 
thoroughly  acquainted”  for  the  genial  occupation  of  decorating 
“  your  home,”  etc.  And  this  is  business  ? — or  is  it  ? — or  is  it  not? 

This  ticket  is  built  on  the  well-known  lines  of  the  “  two-for-a- 
half  ”  proportion,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  those 
localities  where  this  style  of  ticket  “has  all  others  skinned”  its 
terms  are  not  fully  patronised  by  many  customers  quite  alive 
to  the  terms  of  it.  The  photographer  offers  two  pictures  for 
fifty  cents,  and  two  for  a  half  these  will  have,  and,  positively 
refusing  to  be  talked  into  ordering  more,  they  take  their  two 
pictures  and  smile  themselves  into  the  street.  And  the  popularity 
of  this  ticket — on  the  Pacific  slope,  at  any  rate — has  been  sucl 
that,  no  sooner  is  one  gallery  through  than  another  will  star 
a  ticket  on  the  same  principle.  Then  the  “live  ones”  gf 
another  two  pictures  for  fifty  cents,  and  so  on. 

And  this  is  legitimate,  for  the  best  picture  sells,  orders  f' 
extra  copies  being  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  imagine  ■ 
that  the  members  of  this  class  of  customer  are  not  popular  amon 
the  galleries,  and  they  have  their  name — they  are  called  “two 
fers.  ”  But  because  the  best  picture  sells,  extra  copies  can  onl 
be  had  at  a  greatly  increased  price,  which  in  this  case  ij 
75  cents  each.  This  figure  may  be  too  much  for  some  “tw< 
fers  ”  to  give,  and  they  may  be  lost  in  consequence  if  the  tern! 
are  strictly  adhered  to.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  advertisemei: 
remains,  and  the  work  of  the  gallery  is  not  cheapened. 

One  method  adopted  against  the  “  two- fers  ”  has  been  th 
of  insisting  upon  having  an  appointment.  But  the  “  two-fer 
Avho  applied  for  an  appointment  was  postponed  indefinite; 
until  either  he  was  tired  of  using  the  elevator,  or  he  decided 
take  more  than  the  two,  in  which  case  no  further  del 
occurred.  But  this  very  unwise  method  cures  itself  as  t. 
gallery  which  practises  putting  its  clients  out  of  patience  so< 
discovers,  the  news  spreads  apace,  and  the  chances  of  anotb 
ticket  on  the  same  studio  in  the  near  future  are  “  queered  ”  ;  t 
coupon  will  not  sell. 

The  value  of  an  appointment  with  all  coupon  work  c 
hardly  be  under-estimated,  and  the  request  for  such  shod 
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be  printed  clearly  on  the  ticket,  as,  if  there  is  a  crush  of  work, 
as  at  times  there  will  he,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  ticket-clients  well  in  hand.  For  this  also  prevents 
the  system  materially  obstructing  the  usual  work  of  the  studio. 
It  is  most  annoying  to  have  to  turn  away  a  dozen  cabinets  at 
$7.50  to  make  room  for  three  half-dozens  at  a  total  remunera¬ 
tion  of  $3.75.  It  is  good  to  appear  busy,  but  the  price  of 
appearances  may  be  too  high,  as  they  would  be  in  this  case. 

Also,  the  time  to  put  out  coupons,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
them,  should  be  most  carefully  considered.  With  a  busy  time 
coming  to  canvass  people  for  photographs  who  need  no  canvassing 
is  simply  to  mortgage  your  clientele  hand  over  fist.  With 
probable  depression  of  trade  ahead  tickets  will  go  as  flat  as 
they  are  printed.  Either  they  will  not  sell,  to  the  disgust  of 
the  agent  who,  if  he  is  spiteful,  may  very  likely  declare  abroad 
that  “you  can’t  sell  tickets  on  that  gallery  now”;  or  else, 
having  sold,  they  will  not  be  presented,  to  the  disgust  of  clients, 
who  vow  they  will  never  buy  another. 

For  a  time-limit  seems  almost  necessary,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  offer  is  a  temporary 
one.  In  this  case,  when  next  canvassing  the  same  people, 
instructions  should  be  given  the  agent  to  exchange  the  old 
coupons  for  new  and  make  it  up  to  him  on  the  terms  of  some 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties  ;  or,  what  is  more 
usual,  to  let  the  new  coupon  go  at  half  price  to  possessors  of 
'those  out  of  date,  to  which  the  agent  will  generally  agree. 
And  here  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  buying  up  the  coupons 
on  other  galleries,  as  well  as  record,  once  and  for  all,  the  case 
of  the  photographer  who  advertised  that  he  was  prepared  to 
honour  the  coupons  of  all  other  galleries ! 

It  is  useful  sometimes  to  “keep  tab”  of  the  agent  when 
possible.  This  can  be  done  by  insisting  upon  him  taking  the 
lames  and  addresses  of  all  those  to  whom  he  has  sold  tickets, 
n  order  that  customers  may  be  circularised,  should  they  fail 
:o  present  their  tickets  within  a  reasonable  time,  and,  also,  if 
lecessary,  to  back  up  every  day’s  canvass  with  a  notice  through 
he  post  assuring  customers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  offer.  Here 
s  the  circular  adopted  by  one  man  for  this  very  purpose  :  — 


1909. 


Dear  Madam  or  Sir, 

We  beg  to  confirm  the  terms  of  the  contract  purchased  by 
you  from  my  Special  Representative,  and  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  no  share  in  the  50e.  you  have  paid  him  therefor,  and  which 
covers  cost  of  distribution  only. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  two  pictures  contracted  for 
are  given  Leelj’.,  this  entailing  upon  you  no  obligation  whatever 
except  that,  should  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  very 
exceptional  terms  it  introduces  to  your  notice,  the  said  contract 
or  certificate  must  absolutely  be  presented  at  this  gallery  one 
month  from  date  at  bears,  either  for  use  or  for  extension  of  time, 
otherwise  it  will  become  null  and  void  in  the  terms  of  its  pro¬ 


vision.  ,  , 

We  have  adopted  this  method  solely  for  advertisement 
purposes  ;  and,  in  the  orders  for  extra  copies  we  expect  to  book, 
coupled  with  clients’  good  opinion  of  our  high-grade  work,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  read  not  only  our  sole  chance  of  profit,  but 
also  your  own  guarantee.  #  .  . 

Any  complaints  of  misrepresentation  or  incivility  should  De 
at  once  reported  to  us  here. 

Finally,  we  hereby  certify  that  only  One  Hundred  o-  these 
contracts  have  been  issued  for  distribution,  and  that  none  are 
sold  at  the  gallery. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  Yours  faithfully, 


Miss  Julia  Juggins. 

P.S. — All  clients  requiring  more  than  the  two 
be  given  precedence  as  a  matter  of  course. 


pictures  wlil 


As  the  news  gets  about,  a  typewritten  circular  of  this  kind 
gives  the  agent  a  standing  in  the  town  which  will  go  far  to  help 
him  sell  your  tickets.  Besides  serving  in  some  measure  to  dis¬ 
countenance  agents  using  the  name  of  your  gallery  without 
permission — a  common  practice — it  helps  in  a  way  to  check 
the  bona  fide  canvass,  and  the  class  of  customer  approached.  It 
is  clear  that  the  “  two-for-a-half  ”  proposition  should  be  in 
reliable  hands,  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  tickets  all  placed 
in  one  small  area  of  the  town  is  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  con¬ 
nection  which  may  be  assumed  to  come  into  existence  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  advertisement. 

Be  sure,  also,  to  make  the  agent  return  all  undelivered 
coupons  and  specimens  whenever  you  shall  deem  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  your  offer.  Otherwise,  in  the  case  of  any  friction 
arising  between  you,  the  agent  may  choose  to  sell  the  tickets 
over  your  head  in  any  unscrupulous  way  which  it  will  occur  to 
him  may  injure  you  most.  Likewise,  the  specimens  are  any¬ 
body’s  to  use,  to  whomsoever  the  agent  may  care  to  give  or  lend 
them  for  that  purpose.  In  which  case  some  stray  customer  may 
one  day  call  you  to  account'  for  letting  copies  of  his  picture  get 
into  strange  hands  ;  and  yet  you  could  not  restrain  the  vindictive 
agent  from  either  of  these  practices  without  an  infinity  of 
trouble,  and  probably  considerable  loss  of  prestige. 

Many  proprietors  of  studios  calculate  to  switch  the  customer 
on  to  something  quite  different  or  more  remunerative  than  that 
advertised.  This  is  only  business,  and  a  clever  receptionist  will 
frequently  reap  a  harvest  for  her  employer.  But  unless  her 
talent  for  talk  is  exceptional,  the  procedure  will  be  found  to 
waste  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  that  were  better  spent — not 
at  the  time  of  sitting,  but 'rater — on  the  examination  of  proofs, 
which  you  should  try  to  arrange  to  take  place  at  the  studio. 
After  all,  the  straight  ticket  is  the  only  ticket  in  the  long  run, 
as  it  is  far  less  liable  to  create  friction  than  one  requiring 
considerable  explanation. 

Some  men  will  profess  a  partiality  for  a  style  which  will  not 
appeal  to  their  customers.  They  depend,  they  will  tell  you.  solely 
on  the  excellence  of  the  photographs  themselves  to  sell  the 
tickets,  the  agent  to  explain  that  clients  can  have  their  choice 
of  styles  at  the  studio.  This  method  is  believed  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  smart  receptionist.  Customers  arrive  ready 
primed  to  decide  on  a  style  they  have  yet  to  see  and  approve. 
The  suggestion  once  made,  there  is  frequently  less  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  client  to  part  with  more  hard  cash  than  it  is  likely 
he  or  she  would  otherwise  do.  That  is  the  root-idea,  and  m> 
doubt  some  agents  can  make  it  pay — when  it  is  really  incon¬ 
venient  to  carry  styles  mounted.  Generally,  however,  the  coupon 
will  bear  some  such  phrase  as  “  This  certificate  also  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  similar  reduction  on  all  other  high-grade  work” — 
which  occurs  on  Ticket  B  aforesaid. 

Have  I  now  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  man  who  puts  out 
coupons  ought  to  have  plenty  to  think  about  some  time  *  r 
other?  If  not,  I  will  add  that  there  is  much  else  which  will 
thrust  itself  upon  the  notice  of  studio  proprietors,  due  to 
peculiarly  local  conditions — the  class  and  temper  of  their 
clientele,  the  class  of  work  they  cater  for.  and  th<  r  in 

which  that  work  is  executed.  There  is  no  gauging  all  those 
things  here,  and  I  have  already  exceeded  my  space. 

L.  Haweis. 


L.C.C.  Lantern  Slides. - — At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Com- 
ittee  of  the  London  County  Council  on  October  13  it  was  reporter 
at  the  lantern  slides  in  the  Council’s  collection  had  now  been 
talogued  for  the  first  time  in  a  single  complete  volume.  Ihe  com- 
ittee  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Colonial  Governments 
th  a  view  to  securing  modern  slides  illustrative  of  Colonial  scenery  , 
1  e,  and  industries,  and  they  have  been  able  to  include  some  ^ 

| w  slides  made  from  specially  selected  photographs  and  negatives 
fieh  have  been  placed  at  the  'Council’s  disposal  by  the  Govern¬ 


ments  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and 
Western  Australia.  As  similar  facilities  have  been  promised  by  the 
Governments  of  most  of  the  other  Colonies,  it  waa  anticipated  that  a 
large  number  of  additional  slides  will  be  av  early  date. 

Sets  of  slides  illustrating  places  of  interest  on  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  Railway,  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Bfy  r.ada).  and  the 

North-Eastern  Railway  have  also  been  presented  to  the  Coun  il 
Some  948  slides  have  been  placed  in  the  collection,  which  have  been 
made  from  negatives,  photographs,  and  slides  lent  by  teachers. 
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THE.  USE  or  RED  -  SENSITIVE  PLATES  IN 

PORTRAITURE. 


[The  following  article  on  a  subject  to  which  we  have  on  several 
“Photographic  Progress,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Wallace, 
tory  of  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  we  recently  noted, 
sively  with  sensitometric  questions,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
the  Cramer  factory  he  will  apply  his  expert  knowledge  and 
grapher  as  this — of  securing  better  rendering  of  tone  and  colour 
It  is  the  general  custom  in  portraiture  to  make  nse  of  a  plate 
which  is  selected  solely  on  account  of  its  general  speed  to 
“white  light.”  Consequently,  as  the  “  isochromatic  ”  or  “pan¬ 
chromatic”  emulsions  are  somewhat  slower  than  “ordinary” 
plates,  the  latter  are  almost  universally  used. 

There  are  two  factors,  however,  which  enter  into  considera¬ 
tion  regarding  practical  utility,  viz.  :  first,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  (or  object)  photographed,  and  second,  the  nature  of  the 
white  light  under  which  the  exposures  are  made. 

The  Sitter  is  a  Coloured  Object — 

In  portraiture  we  are  dealing  with  the  copying  of  a  coloured 
object- — not  only  that,  but  a  coloured  object  which  presents  the 
maximum  of  its  hues  in  the  longer  wave-lengths — viz.,  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum.  That  this  is  obvious  is  apparent  upon 
but  a  moment’s  consideration,  for  the  dominant  hues  of  flesh 
tones  are  yellow,  pink  and  red.  If  we  were  dealing  principally 
with  hues  situate  in  the  region  of  shorter  wave-length,  then 
the  dominant  colour  reflected  to  our  eye  from  the  flesh  would 
be  a  bluish  violet. 

The  face,  however,  does  not  present  one  even  gradation  of 
tints  in  yellows  and  pinks,  but  is  marred  by  many  imperfec¬ 
tions,  such  as  freckles,  etc.  These  freckles  are  brownish  in 
hue,  but  brown  is  simply  red  and  green  mixed  (or  degraded) 
with  black  ;  in  other  words,  red  and  yellow  of  low  luminosity. 

— and  tb®  Ordinary  Plat®  is  Colour-blind. 

Turning  now  to  the  “  ordinary  ”  photographic  plate,  it  is  very 
thoroughly  known  that  it  is  extremely  “colour  blind.”  This 
is  easiest  proven  by  the  exposure  of  such  a  plate  to  the 
spectrum. 

If  we  divide  the  solar  spectrum  (which  is  the  analysis  of  white 
light)  into  the  three  primary  colours,  we  have  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet ;  these  three  colours  cannot  be  produced  by  admix¬ 
ture,  and  are  therefore  primary.  Yellow  is  a  mixture  of  green 
plus  red,  while  pure  blue  is  a  mixture  of  green  plus  blue-violet. 
Besides  these  three  primaries  there  is  another  spectral  region 
which  is  utterly  invisible  to  the  eye,  termed  the  ultra-violet, 
but  while  invisible,  is  yet  strongly  active  upon  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  Tabulating  these  regions  in  a  semi-graphical 
manner,  we  may  show  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  photographic 
plates  thus  :  — 


Spectral 

Primaries. 

Red. 

Green. 

Blue-violet. 

Ultra-violet. 

Plate. 

Plate. 

Plate. 

Plate. 

Sensitiveness  ( 
of  the  ' 

various  plates  ( 

Spectrum 

Isochromatic 

Ordinary 

Isochromatic 

Ordinary 

Isochromatic 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Huch  a  tabulation  shows  at  a  glance  the  general  capability 
of  the  plate  used.  With  the  ordinary  plate  we  obtain  no  record 
of  either  the  green,  yellow,  or  red  ;  with  the  isochromatic  we 
obtain  210  record  of  the  red,  but  one-half  the  value  of  the 
yellow,  while  with  the  spectrum  plate  we  are  enabled  to  obtain 
a  record  of  all  colours. 

A  very  pertinent  question  at  this  point  would  be,  “  Why  do 
we  obtain  a  negative  on  the  ordinary  plate  if  it  is  not  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  colours  which  the  object  presents?”  The  answer 
to  which  is  that  in  nature  (fortunately  for  photography)  we 
are  not  dealing  with  jmre  colours,  but  with  colours  which 


occasions  drawn  attention  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
whose  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the  Research  Labora- 
Mr.  Wallace’s  writings  have  in  the  past  dealt  almost  exclu- 
that  in  taking  a  seat  upon  the  scientific  direction  of 
facility  of  exposition  to  such  every-day  problems  of  the  photo¬ 
in  studio  portraits. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 
also  contain  varying  amounts  of  all  the  others,  and  also 
ultra-violet.  Red,  for  example  (in  nature),  is  not  red  solely, 
but  reflects  to  the  eye  also  green,  blue-violet,  and  ultra-violet ; 
it  appears  red  simply  because  that  is  the  hue  which  it  reflects 
most  of.  The  plate,  therefore,  is  acted  upon  by  these  regions 
(or  colours)  to  which  it  is  sensitive,  i.e.,  the  impurities  in  the 
colour,  and  not  by  the  colour  itself ;  hence,  when  using 
“ordinary”  plates  the  negative  is  formed  by  blue-violet  and 
ultra-violet,  and  not  by  the  yellows,  pinks,  and  reds. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  by  making  use  of  an  isochromatic 
plate  we  have  a  material  advantage  by  the  increase  in  the 


Red.  Green.  Blue-Violet.  Ultra-Violet. 

Fig.  1. 

range  of  colour  sensitiveness,  and  with  the  spectrum  plate  a 
still  greater  advantage,  because  we  have  a  plate  sensitive  to 
the  entire  gamut  of  colour.  This  increasing  extent  of  colour 
sensitiveness  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
which  are  exposures  to  the  spectrum  with  the  three  types  of 
plates  enumerated.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  subject  is  not  concluded  with  such  extreme  simplicity, 
however,  for  although  the  “iso”  and  “spectrum”  plates  are 
respectively  sensitive  to  green  and  red,  yet  the  sensitiveness 
to  the  blue-violet  is  by  far  the  strongest,  while  the  ultra-violet 
is  equally  strong  on  all  three.  In  reality,  the  red  and  green 
present  an  almost  equal  brightness  to  the  eye,  while  the  blue- 
violet  is  very  much  darker,  so  that  if  the  plate-sensitiveness 
were  to  correspond,  then  the  action  would  be  considerably 
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changed,  and  the  red  and  the  green  present  the  highest 

maxima. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  correct  relative  intensity  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  customary  to  cut  down  the  excessive  sensitiveness  to  the 
blue-violet  by  means  of  a  colour  filter  (or  “ray  filter”  as  it 
is  popularly  termed),  whose  function  is  the  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  the  blue-violet — that  is  to  say,  it  dims  down  this 
hue  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  able  to  impress  itself 
so  strongly  as  before.  Inasmuch  as  the  ultra-violet  is  invisible 
to  the  eye,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  want  its  record  ;  hence 
every  ray  filter,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must  also  absorb 
completely  the  ultra-violet.  It  is  not  possible  by  sensitising 
methods  alone  to  obtain  a  plate  wherein  the  red  or  green  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  greater  than  the  blue-violet ;  and  all  claims  to  the 
contrary  are  founded  upon  results  from  imperfect  testing 
apparatus ;  for  example,  exposures  made  to  the  prismatic 

■spectrum,  or  with  an  abnormal  light  source  strong  in  red. 

How  the  Ordinary  Plate  Accentuates  tHe 
Sitter’s  Defects. 

It  will  now  be  readily  apparent  that,  armed  with  a  plate 

and  colour  filter,  capable  (collectively)  of  representing  colours 

D  Eb  F  G  HE 


Fig.  2. 

in  black  and  white  by  their  relative  brightness,  the  production 
of  prints  from  such  negatives  are  absolutely  certain  to  be 
more  truthfully  correct  to  visual  impression  than  prints  made 
from  another  negative  obtained  by  blue-violet  and  ultra-violet 
light.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  “ordinary”  plate  negative 
j(by  reason  of  its  insensitiveness  to  colour)  accentuates  strongly 
levery  brown  freckle  and  facial  blemish,  and  therefore  requires 
the  maximum  amount  of  retouching,  while  the  colour-sensitive 
plate,  simply  on  account  of  its  very  sensitiveness  to  these 
colours,  renders  a  result  in  which  retouching  is  more  or  less 
eliminated  and  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  correction  by 
the  ray  filter. 

Nothing  need  be  said  regarding  the  improvement  in  the 
rendition  in  the  colour  of  eyes,  hair,  or  costume,  because  the 
value  of  colour-sensitive  plates  in  this  respect  is  now  too  well 
known.  “  Colour-correct  ”  photography  is  the  coining  factor 
111  portrait  work,  just  as  surely  as  it  has  become  the  premier 


factor  in  landscape,  genre,  and  commercial  work.  Wise  is  the 
man  who  comes  in  on  the  crest  of  the  advancing  wave,  instead 
of  struggling  painfully  with  the  flood. 


DrawbacKs  of  the  Rod -Sensitive  Plate. 


The  “advantages”  having  been  presented,  we  may  glance 
briefly  at  the  “disadvantages.”  First,  there  is  the  question 
of  speed.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  plate  may  not  be 
specially  sensitised  for  colour  without  a  lowering  of  the  speed 
to  “white  light,”  i.e.,  daylight.  ATany  photographers,  however, 
make  use  of  artificial  light — incandescent  gas,  acetylene,  incan¬ 
descent  electric,  and  arc.  With  all  such  colour-sensitive  plates 
have  a  marked  advantage,  because  they  are  making  use  of  a 
light  source  which  is  deficient  in  the  amount  of  blue-violet 
and  ultra-violet  light,  compared  with  daylight,  while  the  red 
and  green  are  accentuated.  That  this  is  so  is  easily  shown  by 
exposures  behind,  say,  a  Chapman-Jones  or  other  like  form 
of  “plate  tester.”  It  will  be  found  that  the  speed  readings 
of  “  isochromatic  ”  plates  are  higher  than  the  readings  of 
“ordinary”  plates.  This  is  simply  due  either  to  the  light  used 
or  to  the  yellow-brown  colour  of  the  “  neutral  grey  ”  speed 
squares.  The  fairly  general  use  of  rapid  working  modern 
lenses,  however,  eliminates  the  greater  portion  of  this 
“trouble,”  and  colour  filters  can  readily  be  obtained  to  give 
any  amount  of  correction  desired,  the  principle  being  that  if 
is  obviously  better  to  obtain  one-half  or  even  one-quarter  cor¬ 
rection  than  no  correction  at  all.  Double  or  triple  the  present 
exposure  time  is  a  small  matter  on  adult  sitters  to  an  operator 
possessed  of  modern  tools. 

The  mechanism  (so  to  speak)  of  the  increase  in  exposure  by 
the  use  of  a  “  ray  filter  ”  is  very  simple.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  speed  of  any  particular  colour-sensitive  plate  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  100  units,  of  which  15  units  are  in  the  red,  15 
in  the  green,  50  in  the  blue-violet,  and  20  in  the  ultra-violet. 
If  we  make  use  of  a  ray  filter  which  absorbs  only  the  ultra¬ 
violet,  then  we  are  cutting  off  just  that  20  units.  Consequently, 
the  exposure  must  be  increased  to  allow  of  stronger  action  in 
the  remaining  regions  to  make  up  the  loss.  Again,  if  the  filter 
not  only  absorbs  the  ultra-violet,  but  also  reduces  the  action 
of  the  blue-violet  to,  say,  10  units,  we  have  20+40=60  units, 
with  a  correspondingly  greater  time  increase  in  the  exposure. 
These  figures  are  simply  used  as  an  example. 

The  second  “disadvantage”  lies  in  the  very  colour  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  itself,  for  it  necessitates  that  the  red-sensitive 
plate  be  handled  in  total  darkness.  That  it  must  l>e  s-  ■ 
handled  is  simply  a  tribute  to  this  sensitiveness  ;  but  even 
this  point  is  well  met  by  the  use  of  tank  development,  a 
method  coming  more  and  more  into  general  use  an  1  fa\- ur. 
It  is  taking  the  photographer  a  long  time  to  appn 
he  can’t  help  a  plate  by  watching  it  develop,  and  that  he 
can  get  better  and  more  uniform  results  by  "tank 
than  ever  before.  Advancement  is  slow,  however,  and  in  this 
instance  by  hard  travail,  verily  “there  is  no  pain  like  the 


pain  of  a  new  idea.” 

The  use  of  the  mercury  vapour  lamp  is  not  to  be  commended 
with  colour-sensitive  plates,  because  this  light  is  practically 
devoid  of  red.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
difference  in  “general”  sensitiveness  of  a  plate  when  used 
with  abnormal  light  sources. 

Any  light  is  termed  abnormal  which  differs  in  its  c  institu¬ 
tion  from  daylight;  that  is  to  say,  which  has  lifferent  relative 
distribution  of  intensity  throughout  the  different  hues.  A s 
has  already  been  stated,  the  artificial  ilium  in  ants  previously 
mentioned  have  relatively  a  stronger  action  in  the  rod  and 
green  than  daylight,  and  this  increased  intensity  is  well  shown 
in  the  spectrum  curve  prints  of  Fig.  2.  which  shows  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  acetylene  flame  spectrum  with  daylight  •  n 
identical  plates.  The  greatly  stronger  action  to  the  blue-violet 
is  readily  apparent  in  the  daylight  exposure,  and  needs  no  further 
comment.  E-  J- 
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ON  THE.  INFLUENCE  OF  BORIC  ACID  ON  THE 
KEEPING  AND  WORKING  QUALITIES  OF  THE 
DIAMIDOPHENOL  DEVELOPER. 


(A  Paper  read  before  the  recent 

Some  years  since,  a  recommendation  was  made  by  the  present 
writer  as  to  the  irse  of  boric  acid  in  alkaline  developers  as  an 
excellent  means  of  correcting  over-exposure.  It  was  found  that 
boric  acid  is  particularly  active  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
potassium  bromide,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to  use  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  saturated  with  boric 
acid,  this  mixture  being  kept  in  readiness  in  the  dark-room. 
This  bromo-boric  acid  solution  has  been  adopted  by  many, 
whilst  others  have  informed  me  that  the  use  of  a  similar  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  found  of  advantage  by  Dr.  Dillaye  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bromide  prints. 

In  the  course  of  further  experiments  on  the  use  of  boric  acid 
in  conjunction  with  different  developers  I  have  found  that,  in 
the  case  of  solutions  which  work  only  when  containing  an 
alkali,  the  action  of  the  boric  acid  is  distinctly  different  from 
that  which  is  observed  in  developers  such  as  diamidophenol, 
which  do  not  require  alkali.  In  the  case  of  the  former  solu¬ 
tions  the  boric  acid  exerts  only  a  notable  restraining  action  on 
the  developer,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  diamido¬ 
phenol  made  up  in  the  usual  way,  without  bromide  but  satu¬ 
rated  with  boric  acid,  it  is  found  that  the  effect  of  the  latter 
on  the  development  is  not  noticeable.  The  appearance  of  the 
image  is  restrained  so  little  that  in  cases  of  over-exposure  the 
effect  is  nil.  The  only  distinct  advantage  is  that  a 
diamidophenol  developer  containing  as  much  as  50  gms.  per 
litre  of  boric  acid  keeps  much  better  than  the  ordinary  formula, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  up  the  solution  at  the  time 
of  use.  Further,  a  bath  so  prepared  appears  to  be  sensitive  to 
differences  in  temperature  to  a  far  slighter  extent,  since  the 
solution  has  been  employed  up  to  a  temperature  of  77  deg. 
Fahr.  without  difficulty. 

T  find  that  potassium  bromide  possesses  only  a  very  limited 
lestiaining  action  upon  diamidophenol,  so  that  very  consider- 
abh  quantities  require  to  be  added  in  order  to  correct  errors 
of  exposure. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  this  account  that  bisulphite  solution  is 
ad\  isably.  added  to  the  diamidophenol  developer  when  thus 
dealing  with  over-exposure.  The  bisulphite,  however,  possesses 
the  property  of  weakening  the  reducing  power  of  the  developer, 
and  even  when  present  above  a  certain  limit,  of  almost  entirely 
suppressing  its  activity.  When  containing  bisulphite,  amidol 
developer,  which  without  such  addition  possesses  a  tendency 
to  give  weak  negatives,  gives  still  less  intensity,  so  that,  as 
Lu mi e re  and  Seyewetz  have  recently  pointed  out,  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  restrained  without  the  contrasts  being  improved.  So 
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far  as  concerns  the  preservation  of  the  solution  the  small 
quantity  of  bisulphite  which  may  be  safely  added  to  the 
diamidophenol  solution  exerts  a  very  slight  influence  on  the 
latter,  as  already  shown  from  the  figures  given  in  a  previous 
contribution. 

Addition  of  boric  acid  by  itself  to  the  diamidophenol  deve- 
loper  does  not  possess  the  drawback  of  the  bisulphite ; 
it  does  not  diminish  the  reducing  power  of  the  amidol,  whilst 
it  keeps  the  bath  almost  as  well  as  the  bisulphite.  Used  alone, 
as  already  stated,  the  development  is  restrained  only  to  a  very 
small  degree,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  the 
developer  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  bromide.  Thus 
the  following  formula  is  arrived  at:  — 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst .  40  gms. 

Boric  acid,  powder  .  50  ,, 

Diamidophenol  (hydrochloride)  .  5  ,, 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  this  solution,  the  following  times  of 
development  are  given,  the  conditions  under  which  the  plates 
were  treated  being  identical  in  all  other  respects  :  — 

1.  Development  with  plain  diamidophenol 

developer,  as  given  above,  but  with¬ 
out  boric  acid  .  5  to  6  minutes. 

2.  iSame  developer  with  addition  of  3  gms. 

potass  bromide  per  litre .  8  to  9  minutes. 

3.  Development  with  diamidophenol  and 

boric  acid  as  given  in  formula  above  6  to  7  minutes. 

4.  'Same  developer  as  in  No.  3,  but  with 

addition  of  3  gms.  potass  bromide 

per  litre  .  17  to  20  minutes. 

As  regards  intensity  of  the  denser  portions  of  the  negative  the  j 
four  results  were  the  same,  but  as  regards  contrast  those  ob¬ 
tained  with  bath  No.  4,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  showed 
a  greater  degree  of  correction  of  the  over-exposure. 

'Since  it  is  thus  feasible  to  impart  to  the  cheap  diamido¬ 
phenol  developer,  by  means  of  addition  of  large  quantities  ol 
boric  acid,  the  jDroperties  which  are  possessed  only  by  the  more 
costly  developers,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  above  formulae  shoulc 
be  of  value  in  practice,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  prepara 
tion  of  cinematograph  positives,  or  in  making  large  quantitie 
of  bromide  prints.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  fac  ; 
that  the  use  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  boric  acid  in  the  I 
diamidophenol  developer  has  hygienic  reasons  for  its  recom¬ 
mendation,  since  it  greatly  diminishes  the  action  of  all  alkaline 
developers  on  the  skin  to  which  many  persons  are  liable. 

R.  Namias. 


I  HEPumiar  Market.—, Platinum  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  price, 
accoi  mg  to  the  measures  which  the  Russian  producers  are  taking. 
.  out  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  platinum  in  the  world  comes  from 
the  mines  of  Nijni  Taguil  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  mines  are 
now  operated  by  English,  German,  French,  and  Russian  companies, 
tiut  thero  is  now  a  movement  in  Russia  to  keep  -the  platinum  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  a  native  company  or  a  State  enterprise,  so  as 
to  have  Russia  benefit  bv  the  platinum  production  instead  of 
foreigners.,  Last  spring  (according  to  a  report  in  the  “Scientific 
merican  )  the  Aide  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
M.  I)  Konoxaloff,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  platinum  producers, 
ami  the  assembly  came  to  the  following  decision  in  principle,  namely, 
that  all  the  platinum  extracted  in  Russia  should  be  turned  over  to 
a  State  establishment,  which  would  deliver  it  to  a  commission  charged 


with  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  to  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
a  delegate  of  the  lesser  manufacturers,  one  from  the  mean,  and  foui 
from  the  leading,  producers,  who  handle  more  than  800  pounds  annu¬ 
ally,  also  a  Government  delegate.  This  commission  will  make  £| 
reckoning  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  will  publish  the  leas! 
price  established  for  the  following  year.  For  the  first  year  the  prictj 
will  be  21,000  roubles  the  pound  ($710  per  pound)  for  83  per  cent 
platinum.  Upon  the  products  which  are  turned  over  to  the  Stab 
establishment  there  will  be  allowed  an  advance  of  80  per  cent,  o 
the  value,  at  a  5  per  cent,  interest.  It  will  be  forbidden  to  expor 
crude  platinum,  and  the  refining  must  be  done  in  Russia.  Thi 
decision  is  not  as  yet  legalised,  but  it  may  be  done  in  the  future 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  price  of  platinum  will  be  accordingl 
raised. 
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ON  GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  MUSEUMS. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Maidstone  Conference  of  the  Museums  Association.) 

II. 


TH©  Second-Hand  Photograph. 

And  exactly  the  same  cause  is  productive  of  another  difficulty  for 
the  collector  of  photographs.  Few,  I  suppose,  in  the  first  instance 
desire  to  collect  reproductions  of  every  kind  of  art,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern.  Yet  before  he  has  long  been  at  work  collecting  some 
particular  category,  he  will  find  himself  the  involuntary  possessor  of 
works  of  art  of  all  sorts  of  other  categories.  If,  for  instance,  he 
takes  in  one  of  the  numerous  German  publications  such  as  Das 
Museum  or  the  French  Les  Arts,  he  will  find  that  besides  the 
particular  school  of  art  which  interests  him,  all  other  schools  will 
be  represented  in  the  plates  that  come  to  him  month  by  month.  It 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  very  print  he  wants  is  to  be  found 
in  a  casual  number  of  some  art  magazine,  which  he  therefore  buys ; 
but  after  abstracting  the  particular  print  desired  he  will  have  on  his 
hands  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  more,  many  of  them  doubtless  of 
no  little  intrinsic  interest,  but  belonging  to  altogether  different 
schools  and  periods  from  the  school  and  period,  that  he  may  have 
selected  for  his  own  study.  If  he  keeps  these,  as  he  will  of  course 
tend  to  do,  and  roughly  group  them  together  in  their  proper  places, 
before  he  realises  what  he  is  doing  he  will  find  that  he  is  collecting 
the  art  of  all  sorts  of  periods  and  of  schools  which  he  never  intended 
to  regard.  Somewhere  else,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  student  who  would 
gladly  relieve  him  of  whole  groups  of  these  bye-products  of  his  own 
search ;  but  until  the  commercial  organisation  of  the  photograph  trade 
is  further  advanced,  no  means  exist  for  bringing  to  each  of  these 
persons  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  This  is  the 
reason  why  masses  of  photographs  are  annually  destroyed  which  it 
only  requires  a  little  organisation  to  make  of  some  definite  value.  I 
have  frequently  inquired  of  second-hand  booksellers  and  print- 
dealers  and  persons  Avho  attend  the  smaller  auction  sales,  why  it  is 
that  though  in  almost  every  house  there  are  to  be  found  volumes  and 
portfolios  full  of  photographs  which  in  due  course  must  frequently 
find  a  place  in  sales,  such  collections  of  photographs  are  hardly  ever 
to  be  found  at  the  second-hand  booksellers’  and  print-dealers’.  The 
I  answer  I  receive  is  always  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  price  these  things 
fetch  is  simply  that  of  old  paper,  and  that  they  are  used  mainly  for 
packing  for  the  .sake  of  the  cardboard  on  which  thev  are  mounted. 
One  man  assured  me  that  he  had  recently  bought  for  a  few  pence  a 
great  pile  of  Braun’s  costly  photographs  and  that  they  had  been 
j  simply  chopped  in  half  and  used  to  pack  the  parcels  of  books  that  he 
despatched  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  only  on  the  very 
:  smallest  second-hand  bookstalls  that  one  may  sometimes  come  across 
a  box  labelled  “  Everything  here  Id.,”  in  which  you  will  firm  photo¬ 
graphs.  Out  of  such  boxes,  which  I  make  it  a  habit  to  turn  over,  1 
have  in  my  time  bought  photographs  of  drawings  by  old  masters  which 
have  since  disappeared,  and  of  buildings  which  have  since  been  burnt 
or  restored  out  of  recognition.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  annual  destruction  of  photographs  of  real  importance  to  the 
future  historian  and  student  of  art  is  very  great  indeed.  And  this 
destruction  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  though  multitudes  of 
people  buy  photographs,  very  few  as  yet  buy  and  arrange  them 
.systematically,  and  therefore  the  commercial  organisation  for  photo¬ 
graph  collectors  does  not  exist.  There  are  shops,  of  course,  galore 
where  you  can  buy  the  ordinary  run  of  current  production  in  the 
i photographic  line;  and  some  even  where  a  laudable  effort  is  made  to 
keep  negatives  of  objects,  of  articles  and  drawings  in  private  collec¬ 
tions.  But  no  trade  is  alive  until  the  articles  it  supplies  have  a 
second-hand  value.  It  is  by  the  second-hand  trade  that  the  health 
of  a  trade  in  new  objects  can  best  be  tested,  lhe  fact  that  some 
books  at  any  rate  are  worth  far  more  second-hand  than  when  they 
were  new  ;  the  fact  that  some  pictures  increase  in  value  from  year 
to  year;  that  some  postage  stamps  grow  more  valuable  as  time  goes 
kv,  stimulates  the  collection  of  such  objects  and  gives  vitality  to  the 
trade  in  them.  Already  there  exist,  as  I  have  said,  a  multitude  of 
buyers  of  photographs  whom  present  arrangements  suit  well  enough, 
and  a  small  but  increasing  number  of  systematic  collectors  for  whom 
po  existing  agency  caters  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  the  time  has 
ialready  come  when  a  skilful  dealer-  might  commence  the  trade  in 
(second-hand  photographs  and  'find  no  little  profit  in  so  doing,  especi¬ 


ally  if  he  added  the  collection  and  storing  of  negatives  on  a  systematic 
plan,  to  the  mere  buying  in  of  prints. 

Multiply  the  Small  Private  Collector. 

Nothing  is  more  wasteful  nowadays  than  the  way  in  which 
negatives  are  cast  aside  after  they  have  served  a  temporary 
purpose.  Owners  of  private  collections  are  unanimous  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  photographer  as  a  common  nuisance.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  applied  to  by  one  person  after  another  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  photograph  objects  which  have  already  been  photographed 
half  a  dozen  times  before.  If  there  were  some  place  where 
negatives  after  serving  their  first  purpose  could  be  stored,  for  use 
again  when  required,  an  immense  amount  of  overlapping  would  be 
saved.  Owners,  in  fact,  would  be  wise  to  make  the  condition  when 
they  give  permission  for  any  of  their  pictures  to  be  photographed, 
that  the  negative  should  be  loaned  for  a  reasonable  fee  to  any  other 
person  who  had  the  owner’s  permission  to  apply  for  it.  Still  better 
would  it  be  if  owners  themselves  were  to  require  the  negative  when 
done  with  to  be  returned  to  them,  and  were  to  keep  a  series  of 
negatives  of  objects  belonging  to  them  in  their  own  possession  cor 
use  when  required.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  when  a  collec¬ 
tion  is  dispersed  by  auction,  an  illustrated  catalogue  is  published. 
What  happens  to  the  negatives  no  one  knows.  The  pictures  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  the  illustrated  catalogues  remain  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  are  presently  destroyed, 
and  the  negatives  are  presumably  broken  up  before  many  years  have 
passed,  or  otherwise  cease  to  exist.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  picture 
or  a  bronze  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  it  frequently 
happens  that  he  has  a  photograph  made  of  it ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  any  central  establishment  were  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  negatives,  that  many  dealers  would  be  willing  to 
transfer  such  negatives  to  it  for  a  small  price.  Thus  records  would 
be  preserved  of  fine  objects  passing  through  the  market,  and  it  they 
afterwards  met  with  misfortune,  as  some  of  them  most,  these  records 
would  be  of  considerable  and  sometimes  priceless  value.  There  is 
a  well  known  case  of  a  seal  of  Hittite  workmanship  which  was 
offered  for  sale  to  a  great  museum  years  before  the  work  of  the 
Hittites  had  been  identified.  The  seal  was.  not  recognised  to  be 
of  interest  and  importance  and  was  returned  to  the  vendor.  But, 
by  good  luck  an  impression  of  it  was  taken  and  remained  in  the 
museum.  Years  afterwards,  when  attention  was  attracted  to  Hittite 
archaeology,  this  impression  was  recalled  and  was  found  t  ' 

the  greatest  interest.  Meanwhile  the  original  seal  hpd  utterly 
disappeared  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  a  trace  of  it  • 


since. 

The  Value  of  Rare  Photographs. 

Such  is  one  of  a  thousand  instances  that  might  be  quoted  of 
the  possible  importance  of  old  reproductions.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  keep  them  once  they  have  been  made,  if  only  there  :s  a 
proper  place  to  which  to  send  them  where  per*  ns  are  employed  to 
take  care  of  and  to  arrange  them.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
great  preservative  agency  in  all  such  cases  is  not  first  of  a;:  the 
bio-  institutions,  it  is  the  small  collector.  One  small  collector  of 
course  can  do  little,  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  one  of  many,  tin- 
search  for  these  perishable  objects  is  carried 

eyes  peering  about  in  many  places.  Competition  quickens  intelli 


;rees,  that  which 
correspondingly 
persistent  efforts 
a  rare  thing  is 
he  onlv  original 
us  say.'  that  has 
ue  proportionate 


o-ence:  co-operation  spreads  the  knowledge.  By  d.  - 
is  rare  becomes  recognised  as  ware,  obtains  a 
increased  value,  and  leads  to  more  \ig'  i-  u-  and 
of  search.  The  danger  of  destruction  attending 
diminished  the  moment  it  is  known  to  be  rai 
photograph  existing  of  some  important  picture,  let 
since  been  burnt,  would  very  properly  have  the  val 
to  the  value  nowadays  assigned  to  a  rare  postage  stamp.  It  i>  a 
mere  question  of  the  number  of  people  who  desire  an  object  that 
determines  its  price.  At  present  rare  photographs  are  not  perticu- 
larlv  desired,  because  nobody  knows  anything  about  their  rarity  and 
few  people  realise  their  importance.  Value  in  the  case  of  postage 
stamps  may  indeed  be  called  fictitious,  because  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  are  of  little  intrinsic  interest,  and  it  is  only  the  fact  that  so 
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many  people  collect  that  makes  the  possession  of  a  particular  stamp 
desirable.  But  in  the  case  of  photographs  the  intrinsic  interest  may 
be  very  great  indeed,  and  if  in  addition  to  intrinsic  interest  great 
rarity  is  added,  the  value  arrived  at  may  De  far  higher  than  now 
•seems  likely.  What  has  made  stamps  so  much  sought  after  has  been 
the  competence  of  the  principal  dealers  in  organising  the  trade. 
Few  trades  indeed  are  so  well  organised  as  is  the' trade  in  postage 
stamps.  No  trade  is  so  badly  organised  as  that  of  photographs. 
Nowadays  at  least  the  illustrated  postcard  has  begun  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  collection.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  post- 
•  card  comes  very  near  to  the  area  pastured  over  by  the  stamp  collector. 
Here  photography  and  stamp  collecting  meet.  But  illustrated  post¬ 
cards,  when  all  is  said  for  them  that  can  be,  are  an  indifferent  kind 
of  photograph,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  mounting  and  classi¬ 
fication  nearly  so  well  as  somewhat  larger  prints.  Their  single 
merit  is  their  cheapness  and  the  elaborate  organisation  that  already 
exists  for  their  sale.  Already  a  tendency  is  apparent  to  increase 
their  size  by  doubling  or  quadrupling  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
out  of  this  further  developments  may  arise  which  will  be  important 
to  the  collector  of  photographs.  Italy  is  the  only  country  where 
the  production  and  sale  of  photographs  lias  really  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  With  the  catalogues  published  by  the 
chief  Italian  photographers  at  hand,  it  is  easy  for  anvbody  to  order 
and  obtain  photographs  of  almost  any  kind  of  work  of  art  existing 
in  Italy.  England  is  perhaps  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — the 
country  in  which  photograph  publication  is  least  efficiently  carried 
out.  The  moment  you  happen  to  want  anything  outside  the  most 
commonplace  range  of  tourists’  photographs  in  England,  you  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it.  Most  things  indeed  have  been 
photographed,  but  the  work  has  been  sporadically  done  and  the 
negatives  having  served  their  temporary  purpose  have  been  destroyed. 
In  Italy,  photography  is  carried  on  by  large  firms  who  have  realised, 
as  English  photographers  have  not,  that  the  great  touring  public 


will  buy  photographs  very  freely  if  they  are  offered  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  are  made  easily  accessible.  The  ordinary  Italian  photo 
graph  costs  5d.  ;  the  corresponding  English  print  costs  from  one  to 
two  shillings.  In  Italy  you  can  hardly  find  a  building  or  a  picture 
or  any  object  in  a  museum  of  any  importance  where  a  photograph 
is  not  easily  obtainable.  But  even  in  the  National  Gallery  in 

London,  half  the  pictures,  if  photographed  at  all,  are  not  easily 
obtainable  in  the  photographic  form.  If  this  is  true  of  the  National 
Gallery,  how  much  truer  it  is  of  the  provincial  museums  and  private 
collections  will  be  readily  guessed.  There  is  room  in  England  not 
for  one,  but  for  several  great  photographic  publishers  to  cater  to 
the  demands  of  the  large  touring  public,  and  still  more,  of  the 
public  that  seldom  tour,  but  that  desire  to  possess  representations  o. 
objects  they  cannot  travel  to  see.  If  once  these  two  steps  could  be 
taken  in  England,  a  proper  system  of  publication  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  organisation  of  the  second-hand  trade  on  the  other,  the 
number  of  photograph  collectors  would  rapidly  increase  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  records  cf  existing  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  would 
be  efficiently  carried  out.  Not  till  then  will  a  demand  arise  for  the 
formation  of  an  historical  photographic  museum  such  as  I  have 
above  proposed.  The  time  will  certainly  come  when  that  museum 
or  something  like  it  will  be  made.  When  it  is  made,  its  utility  will 
be  so  obvious,  its  importance  for  all  sorts  of  investigations  will  ho 
so  readily  recognisable,  that  the  wonder  will  be  why  the  making : 
of  it  was  so  long  delayed.  Every  collector  of  photographs  who 
nowadays  makes  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  his  collection 
a  matter  of  personal  interest  will  be  contributing  to  this  ultimate ' 
development.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  goes  and  searches  over 
second-hand  bookstalls  for  old  photographs  is  itself  a  stimulus  to 
the  bringing  together  of  such  objects  by  dealers.  It  is  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  inspire  some  of  my  readers  to  go  more  methodically  to. 
work  in  this  matter  that  the  present  article  has  been  written. 

Martin  Coxway. 


DISCUSSION.* 


The  President :  You  have  already,  by  your  applause,  shown  your 
great  appreciation  of  this  communication  by  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
Yesterday,  when  we  were  visiting  his  castle  at  Allington,  the  absorb¬ 
ing  attraction  of  the  castle  rather  militated  against  seeing  the 
collection  of  pictures  he  has  been  speaking  of.  That  was  a  very 
great  loss.  But  the  compensation  for  us  is  that  we  had  so  much  to 
see ;  and  the  loss  is  somewhat  made  up  by  the  pleasure  we  derived 
from  the  artistic  and  noble  work  being  done  at  the  castle  in  its 
restoration.  It  only  makes  us  doubly  under  an  obligation  to  Sir 
Martin  Conway  that  he  should  have  come  to  us  this  morning  with 
this  delightfully  breezy  account  of  his  labours  in  the  collection  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  representing  everything  in  connection  with 
art.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the  dropping  of  a  suggestion  amongst  us ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  some  of  us  the  suggestion  came 
rather  like  a  bomb-shell  when  he  spoke  of  cutting  up  rare  prints. 
But  we  have  to  remember  the  main  object  in  view— to  acquire  a 
collection  on  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  scale,  which  shall  deal 
with  the  whole  subject,  and  be  readily  accessible  for  reference. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  achieved,  and  that  is  by 
having  one  definite  uniform  standard ;  and  the  cutting  up  principle 
comes  in  as  a  necessity  when  that  is  accepted.  We  have  to  accede  to 
the  rigorous  necessity  of  hardening  the  heart  in  this  direction.  The 
only  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  there  must  be  some  limitation  to 
this  cutting  up.  While  Sir  Martin  Conway  wlas  describing  his 
collection  and  methods,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  there  should  eventually  be  established  a  great  national  collec¬ 
tion,  based  upon  the  system  so  ably  expounded  by  him,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  express  the  hope  that  the  splendid  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  records  which  Sir  Martin  Conway  has  already 
developed  upon  such  comprehensive  lines  may  one  day  form  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  national  reference  collection. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allchin  :  A  few  years  ago  there  was  established  in  this 
county  a  Kent  Photographic  Survey,  and  steady  but  slow  progress 
has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  Prints  when  mounted  by  the 
secretary  are  sent  to  this  institution,  and  I  have  the  charge  of  them. 


•vwJnfb  n  ‘n.tr°du£ct°ry  remarks  Sir  Martin  Conway  stated  that  by  “photographs ”  hi 
rT«ductl?>!s  (°n  a  flat  surface),  whether  photographs,  engravings 
&C'  rhl®  explains  some  comments  made  during  the  discussion  whicl 
would  otherwise  appear  irrelevant.— Ed. 


The  collection  of  photographs  is  divided  into  architecture,  anti¬ 
quities,  archaeology,  natural  history,  with  sub-divisions,  landscapes,! 
historic  events,  etc.  When  anything  of  historical  importance  is1 
taking  place  we  get  someone  to  take  a  photograph.  Yvhen  the  Maid¬ 
stone  volunteers  returned  from  the  Boer  War  there  was  a  reception; 
at  the  railway  station,  and  we  secured  several  photographs  of  then) 
subsequent  progress  through  the  town.  We  obtain  photographs  ol 
everything  we  can.  The  prints  are  kept  here  for  reference  and  are 
mounted  on  stiff  brown  paper,  as  we  cannot  afford  expensive  mounts,! 
and  if  paper  is  used  they  do  not  occupy  very  much  space.  A  label 
is  attached  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet,  giving  the  classification 
the  print,  the  date,  locality,  and  name  of  photographer.  A  grea 
many  of  the  pictures,  especially  the  natural  history  subjects,  hav 
been  taken  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Elgar.  One  of  very  great  intern 
shows  the  overhanging  nests  of  one  of  our  sand-boring  wasps,  con 
pcsed  of  tubes  of  grains  of  sand  projecting  from  the  tunnel.  T1 
Survey  is  quite  a  private  asociation,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  th 
museum. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Bather  :  I  should  like  to  express  our  great  thanks  t 
Sir  Martin  Conway  for  his  address  and  to  make  a  suggestion  con 
cerning  the  cutting  up  of  prints.  As  you  say,  there  must  be  ; 
limitation.  I  take  it  he  is  collecting  these  objects  not  as  works  o' 
art,  but  as  records  of  works  of  art  or  whatever  the  subject  may  be 
The  word  “  photograph  ”  implies  that  he  does  not  regard  thes' 
reproductions  as  pictures  in  themselves.  But,  of  course,  the  tim 
comes  when  what  was  originally  described  as  a  photograph  ma) 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  all  very  well  to  take  mints  an< 
cut  them  in  pieces  for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  I  quite  appreciat 
the  point  of  view.  But  when  the  reproduction  becomes  itself  th' 
work  of  art,  Sir  Martin  Conway  -would  no  more  think  of  cutting  i 
in  two  than  of  sawing  through  one  of  the  statues  of  Notre  Banv 
for  the  sake  of  putting  it  into  a  cube. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  :  No,  I  should  have  it  photographed. 

Dr.  Bather  :  I  expected  that. 

Mr.  Charles  Madeley  pointed  out  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  t 
prosecute  such  a  work  as  Sir  Martin  Conway  was  doing  in  a  pubb 
institution.  Many  prints  such  as  he  dealt  with  so  drastically  La* 
to  be  treated  as  works  of  art  in  the  museum,  and  the  Curator  wa 
expected  to  preserve  them  with  respect.  At  Warrington  it  a 
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been  found  possible  to  do  this.  While  in  many  instances  they  had 
adopted  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir  Martin,  they  differed  from 
him  in  matters  of  detail.  They  had  adopted  a  different  unit  and 
classified  according  to  subject,  so  that  the  pictures  formed  their 
own  index.  When,  however,  they  came  to  deal  with  records  of 
objects  existing  near  their  own  town,  they  found  the  geographical 
interest  overpowered  the  topical  interest,  and  they  adopted  a  geo¬ 
graphical  arrangement.  Sir  Martin  Conway  did  not  mention  it,  but 
he  did  the  same  thing  himself.  When,  at  Allington  Castle  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  they  came  to  Sir  Martin’s  end  box,  they  found  it  devoted 
to  pictures  of  Allington  Castle  without  chronological  arrangement. 
He  hoped  Sir  Martin  would  forgive  him  for  giving  him  away,  but 
they  had  to  do  the  same  at  Warrington  when  thev  got  within  a 
certain  distance  of  their  own  hearth-stone. 


Mr.  Richard  Quick  mentioned  that  something  of  the  kind  was  done 
at  Bristol,  but  they  photographed  the  engravings  and  placed  them 
on  cards  to  make  them  uniform  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Roberts  inquired  if  curators  had  not  already  enough 
work  to  do.  A  photographic  survey  in  Sussex  had  been  resuscitated, 
but  he  had  religiously  abstained  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it 
beyond  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  documents  which  the  members 
brought  in.  So  far  as  maps,  records,  and  engravings  were  con¬ 
cerned,  they  were  carefully  photographed  by  themselves.  The  unit 
used  was  not  a  topographical  one,  everything  w'nt  to  its  own 
immediate  district. 

The  President  thanked  Sir  Martin  Conway  for  reading  as  the 
concluding  paper  one  which  would  leave  a  pleasant  impression  on 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  Association. 


TREATMENT  OF  STALE  GASLIGHT  PAPERS. 


[The  following  article  in  the  current  issue  of  “Photo-Notes”  suggests  that  damp  is  the  main  cause  of  trouble  with  stale  gaslight 
papers,  and  the  results  submitted  by  the  author  show  pretty  clearly  that  a  thorough  drying  of  the  paper  before  use  will  more  or  less 

remedy  the  effect  of  staleness  if  the  developer  is  restrained  with  extra  bromide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  cases  quoted 

by  him  were  very  bad  ones,  for  the  paper,  when  bought,  gave  perfectly  hopeless  results,  as  evidenced  by  the  specimens  sent.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  drying  process  is,  however,  very  marked,  and  from  the  results  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  no  trouble 
would  have  been  met  with  if  the  paper  had  been  kept  dry  all  the  time.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  obvious.  We  should  exercise 

greater  care  in  storing  gaslight  paper,  and  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  precautions  similar  to  those  taken  with  platinum  papers.] 


I  have  always  contended  that  the  deterioration  of  gaslight  paper 
is  due  mainly  to  one  cause — namely,  damp.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  experience  of  gaslight  papers  I  have  often  purchased  papers 
of  various  makes  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good  print, 
the  chief  fault  being  absolute  lack  of  contrast,  the  finished  result 
being  flat  and  grey.  In  some  cases,  with  papers  which  were  known 
to  be  old,  the  development  was  unequal,  the  image  coming  up  in 
spots,  at  different  rates  in  different  parts. 

In  Oban  in  autumn,  1908,  I  purchased  some  postcards  of  a  brand 
I  have  used  more  than  any  other.  The  first  prints  made  from  the 
packet  were  excellent  in  every  way.  The  open  packet  was  then 
put  away  in  a  cupboard,  which,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  was 
said  to  be  damp.  Some  days  (certainly  not  more  than  a  week)  later 
I  had  occasion  to  use  the  same  packet  of  paper  with  the  same  nega¬ 
tives,  and,  notwithstanding  a  liberal  use  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  i 
solution  in  the  developer,  I  could  get  nothing  but  exceedingly  flat 
prints.  The  following  evening  I  put  the  remainder  of  the  same  | 
packet  in  front  of  the  fire  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  with  the 
;ame  developer  (but  without  bromide)  that  had  been  used  all  along 
he  paper  once  more  gave  brilliant  results. 

About  the  same  time  I  bought  a  packet  of  a  very  old  paper  that 
lias  been  off  the  market  for  some  years.  The  dealer  from  whom  I 
>ought  it  considered  it  valueless,  as  he  had  had  it  in  stock  for  many 
•ears.  Merely  heated  it  gave  grey  results,  but  by  gradually  increas¬ 
es  the  amount  of  bromide  a  clean  print  was  got  with  terrific 
ontrast,  ias  might  be  expected  when  in  some  cases  nearly  5  fl.  oz. 

0  per  cent,  bromide  solution  was  added  to  4  oz.  developer.  In  some 
ases  the  tone  of  the  print  was  greenish,  but  it  gave  a  good  result  ; 
ben  sulphide  toned.  I  subsequently  bought  up  the  whole  stock  of 
iis  paper  from  the  dealer  and  had  no  further  trouble. 

These  experiments  were  continued  on  samples  of  Rotox  paper, 


obtained  from  dealers  in  Stirling,  who  had  laid  it  aside  as  useless, 
various  customers  having  failed  with  it.  On  March  25,  1909,  I 
obtained  one  packet  of  above  paper  (No.  3  thin  matt  smooth)  packet 
No.  1  hereafter),  and  one  packet  Silvo  postcards  of  same  make. 
Both  packets  were  removed  from  their  envelopes  and  treated  in 
front  of  the  fire  for  three  to  four  hours.  Piints  were  then  made  and 
developed.  Every  postcard  in  the  packet  gave  a  perfect  print. 
Two  pieces  of  the  paper  were  tried.  The  first  one  was 
hopeless,  being  dark  grey  and  covered  with  irregular  white 
spots.  After  a  further  heating  for  an  hour  the  result  was  slightly 
improved. 

On  March  26,  1909,  I  obtained  another  packet  of  same  postcards, 
of  which  all  that  were  tried  wrere  satisfactory.  Another  packet 
of  paper,  same  make,  was  tried  (No.  2  hereafter) ;  it  was  called 
No.  1  thin  glossy  rose. 

After  developing  some  six  postcards,  five  drops  of  bromide  weie 
added  to  the  3  oz.  developer  and  a  print  made  from  packet  No.  1. 
It  was  quite  good,  though  development  was  irregular,  streaky,  and 
spotty,  but  owing  to  a  somewhat  exhausted  developer,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  bromide,  the  image  came  up  slowly,  and  the  spots  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  when  development  was  finished.  The  print  was 
practically  perfect,  but  the  remains  of  a  large  white  spot  may 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  light-coloured  patch  on  the  bottom  edge. 
Other  prints  were  successfully  made  in  the  same  way  from  the 
same  paper. 

Packet  No.  2  was  then  tried  with  same  or  similar  developer.  It 
yielded  satisfactory  prints  on  the  whole,  but  a  spot  can  be  noticed 
in  the  same  place  on  several  prints,  showing  that  some 
cause  was  to  blame,  as  the  outside  print  was  the  worst,  and  the 
spot  °-ot  less  and  finally  disappeared  after  two  or  thr< 
had  been  used.  ‘  R-  -*•  Chets™.. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS, 
iptember  10  to  October  23. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Sec. 

Reginald  Craigie,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
ptember  23  to  October  30. — Royal  Photographic  Societv.  Sec  , 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 
jitober  21  to  23. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  H.  C. 
i  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham,  and  F,  Sargeant,  17, 
Aldred  Street,  Rotherham. 

tober  27  to  28. — Watford  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  W.  J.  Edmonds, 
3,  The  Parade,  Watford. 

•  »vember  10  to  13. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  Walter 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

J  vember  10  to  13. — Cambridge  and  District  Photographic  Club. 
Entries  close  October  28.  Sec.,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side.  Guest 

Road,  Cambridge. 


ovember  25  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  >  . .  K 

Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton.  . 

ovember  29  to  December  2.— Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  November  20.  Sec..  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament 
Street,  Lancaster. 

ecember  4,  1909,  to  January  1.  1910. — South] 

Society.  Entries  close  November  15.  Sec..  J.  McLellan,  2. 
Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 

ecember  31,  1909,  to  January  8.  1910.— Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  bee.,  R.  Telfer,  I08. 
Glasgow  Road,  Wish  aw,  N.B. 

1910. 

prii  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs. ,  J.  A.  Geoige 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 
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Multi-Colour  MacHine-Printed  Photogravure. 

Writing  on  the  methods  employed  in  this  latest  development  of 
intaglio  printing,  Mr.  Max  Levy  states  in  the  “  American  Photo- 
engraver  ”  :  “A  screen  is  employed,  usually  about  150  lines  to  the 
inch,  consisting  of  very  thin  'transparent  cross-lines  on  an  opaque 
ground,  and  an  ordinary  positive  is  used.  The  screen  itself  is  first 
printed  upon  a  piece  of  gelatine  tissue,  such  as  is  used  in  carbon 
planting,  and  next  the  negative  is  printed  upon  the  same  tissue.  The 
tissue,  then  containing  the  print  from  the  screen  and  that  from 
the  negative,  is  moistened  'in  cold  water  and  transferred  by  means 
of  a  squeegee  to  a  copper  roller,  which  has  been  turned  accurately 
true.  The  design  is  now  etched  into  the  copper  roller  with  perchloride 
of  iron,  by  what  is  known  as  the  staging  process,  as  employed  in 
producing  a  flat  photogravure  plate,. first  washing  off  with  cold  water 
the  paper  upon  which  the  gelatine  was  coated.  If  the  copper,  coated 
with  the  gelatine,  is  immersed  in  an  absolutely  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  iron  no  etching  will  take  place,  as  there  is  no  free 
water  to  penetrate  the  gelatine.  If  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added, 
the  etching  will  proceed  through  the  least  exposed  portions  of  the 
gelatine.  By  slowly  adding  water  the  etching  will  gradually  proceed 
until  the  more  exposed  portions  have  been  attacked.  The  etching 
can  be  watched  through  the  transparent  gelatine,  and  when  it  is 
completed  the  gelatine  is  removed  and  the  design  appears  on  the 
copper  in  the  shape  of  little  squares,  conforming  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  opaque  parts  of  the  screen,  but  varying  in  depth  in  proportion 
to  the  action  of  the  solvent.  The  roll  is  then  ready  for  printing  from 
on  a  slightly  modified  calico  press. 

Process  Cameras, 

The  main  girder  of  the  baseboard  or  “cradle”  (for  the  camera 
and  copy-board),  entirely  of  metal,  is  one  of  the  claims  in  a  recent 
specification  (No.  18,263,  1908)  of  Albert  Nixon  and  Owen  Linley, 
of  the  Camera  Construction  Company,  Eagle  Works,  Durham 
Grove,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. 

It  is  found  that  girders  of  narrow  section  combine  in  the 
highest  degree  economy  of  material  in  construction  and  freedom 
from  vibration  and  also  from  sagging  and  from  torsion  under  the 
stress  of  the  weight  of  the  camera,  which  for  convenience  in 
practice  must  usually  be  made  capable  of  occupying  different  posi¬ 
tions  along  the  length  of  the  girder,  and  which  will  also,  owing  to 
the  movement  of  the  camera  bodies,  exert  a  varying  torsional 
stress. 

A  saddle,  also  of  metal,  and  similar  to  the  saddle  of  a  lathe,  is 
borne  upon  the  girder  and  carries  the  turn-table  of  the  camera. 


The  saddle  is  movable  along  the  girder  by  means  of  a  pinion 
and  a  rack,  the  latter  preferably  placed  with  the  teeth  downwards 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  falling  upon  it. 

The  saddle  may  be  held  down  by  gibs,  preferably  three  in 
number,  the  middle  one  being  loose  and  capable  of  being  forced 
forward  by  a  screw  or  other  means,  and  so  serving  as  a  clamp. 
The  action  of  this  clamp  is  independent  of  the  fitting  of  the 
saddle  on  the  girder. 

The  turn-table  consists  of  a  circular  metal  plate,  having  its 
outer  edge  conveniently  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  its  lower  face. 
This  turn-table  is  capable  of  rotation  in  three  gibs  on  the  saddle, 
the  inner  faces  of  these  gibs  being  curved  to  fit  the  outer  edge  of 


the  turn-table.  One  of  these  gibs  is  free  to  move  slightly,  and 
can  be  forced  against  the  turn-table  by  a  screw  or  other  means 
to  clamp  it  in  position. 

Lugs,  provided  with  adjustable  set  screws,  project  from  the 
saddle,  and  a  projection  or  projections  from  the  turn-table  abuts 
against  these  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  turn-table  can  be  arrested 
at  desired  points. 

The  base  of  the  camera  is  constructed  of  metal  of  hollow  section 
on  a  similar  principle  to  that  adopted  in  the  cradle  girder,  and 
for  lightness  it  may  be  tapered  in  depth  towards  the  ends  and 
deepest  at  the  position  where  it  is  desired  to  fasten  it  to  the 
turn-table,  and  provision  may  be  made  in  the  base  of  the  camera 
for  so  fastening  it  conveniently. 

The  bodies  of  the  camera  are  of  metal,  and  are  attached  to 
metal  saddles,  which  are  capable  of  travelling  along  the  base  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  saddle  on  the  girder  of  the  stand,  and  may 
be  capable  of  being  similarly  clamped  in  position. 

The  back  body  of  the  camera  may  be  moved  along  the  base 
by  means  of  a  hollow  screw  through  which  a  screw  for  moving, 
the  front  body  passes,  so  that  they  have  a  common  axis,  and 
clamps  or  set  screws  or  other  device  may  be  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  accidental  rotation  of  these  screws. 


exhibitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AMERICAN  WORKERS. 

At  the  house  of  the  “Amateur  Photographer”  there  is  a  highly 
interesting  display  of  American  work  which  inti’oduces  a  great 
number  of  new  names  to  our  notice.  The  exhibition  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  who  have  come  to  regard  the  work  of  one  or 
two  men  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  transatlantic  talent. 

Chas.  Booz  is  an  original  worker,  whose  best  thing  perhaps  is 
“Up  the  Valley”  (8).  A  child  reading  a  newspaper  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  W.  D.  Brodhun’s  “Picture-page  Reader”  (11);  awkward 
material  most  artistically  managed.  D.  H.  Brookins  has  some 
capital  winter  scenes  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  C.  F.  Clarke’s 
“  Girl  and  Muff  ”  (20)  is  a  most  attractive  print.  We  have  already  ' 
seen  the  work  of  W.  H.  Porterfield  this  year  in  London,  and  the 
half-dozen  things  he  shows  here  confirm  the  good  opinion  of  his 
powers  that  we  have  already  expressed.  His  “Twilight”  (25)  has 
but  one  blemish;  the  little  patch  of  bright  cloud  is  out  of  keeping;! 
but  he  atones  for  this  by  a  sky  truly  felt  in  “  The  Lowlands  oi 
Jersey”  (22),  which  is  an  eerie  moonrise  seen  through  the  slende 
stems  of  strange  looking  trees.  Wm.  T.  Ivnox  is  with  one  excep 
tion,  namely,  “Home  Portraiture  ”  (31),  much  too  dark  for  success 
We  have  also  some  of  the  large  heads  by  Augustus  Thibaudea 
which  certainly  have  distinction  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
appear  to  resemble  bromide  wa-sters.  “The  City  at  Night”  (6  , 
is  by  Mr.  Richard  Witt,  the  only  contributor  whose  name  is 
prefixed  in  the  “catalog.”  Mr.  Witt  has  deserved  the  distinctio. 
The  best  of  F.  A.  Lidbury’s  is  “  Buffalo  Harbour — November  ”  (72 
Altogether  the  show  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LYCEUM  CLUB. 

Miss  Zaida  Ben-Yusuf  opens  this  exhibition  with  six  Japane 
photographs  and  a  “Decorative  .Study”  (1),  which  has  nice  lin 
and  represents  a  lady  holding  the  .inevitable  crystal  ball,  th, 
indispensable  accessory  of  American  pictorialists.  We  think  t 
nicest  of  the  Japanese  subjects  is  “Finishing  Touches”  (6), 
lady  on  her  knees  at  her  toilet,  where  double  lighting  h 
supplied  a  theme.  “.Shy”  (9)  is  an  exceedingly  charming  pictr 
of  a  little  girl  in  the  pale  manner  affected  by  Mr.  Cadby. 
is  by  Mrs.  Michael  Foster,  who  shows  five  other  frames.  I 
“Italian  Mother  and  Child”  (8),  is  marred  by  the  tremendt 
hands  of  the  mother.  Mrs.  Cadby’s  “Girl  with  Dog”  (14)  is  v< 
attractive,  and  her  life-size  “  Dog  Portrait”  (37)  striking  to  a  h  • 
degree.  Miss  Warburg  shows  a  portrait  of  “Henry  Lemon,  E .'»• 
I.M.S.”  (17),  with  which  we  should  be  even  more  pleased 
not  a  hand,  a  cane,  and  a  leg  given  over-prominence.  Her  sea-pn  > 
“A  Meeting  in  the  Mist,”  (43),  is  harmonious  in  its  feeling  and  & 
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truth.  Mrs.  Veley’s  animals  are  all  excellent,  and  so  is  the  noble 
composition  of  “Silver  Birches”  (46)  by  Mrs.  Kinder.  We  must 
add  a  word  for  the  interesting  views  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
by  Miss  S.  M.  Taylor,  and  the  Alpine  pictures  of  Mrs.  Le  Blond. 


patent  Dews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  4  to  October  9  :  — 

Advertising. — No.  22,621.  Invisible  photograph  advertisement. 

Albert  George  Nepean  Ford,  Inverie,  Lower  Green,  Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Print  Trimmers. — No.  22,735.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
trimmers  or  apparatus  for  cutting  or  trimming  photographic  and 
other  prints,  paper,  card,  cloth,  and  other  like  materials  and 
substances.  John  Merrett,  Hill  Street,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
Making  Pictures. — No.  22,776.  Improvements  in  processes  of 
making  pictures.  Charles  William  'Saalburg,  3,  Broad  Street 
Buildings,  Liverpool  Street,  London. 


convenient  to  ,be  able  readily  to  alter  this  interval,  and  also  to 
separate  the  lens  for  cleaning  purposes.  For  this  purpose  the 
mounting  in  Fig.  1  has  been  well  known  for  many  years.  To 
alter  the  separation  of  the  middle  and  back  glasses,  the  back  cell 
can  be  unscrewed  from  the  middle.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  two  cells  are  sometimes  liable  to  unscrew  together 
from  the  tube,  instead  of  one  remaining  fixed  and  the  other  un¬ 
screwing  from  it.  In  another  construction  shown  in  Fig.  2  the 
cells  both  project  outside  the  tube,  right-handed  threads  are 
used,  and  two  bolts  prevent  the  flange  and  the  tube  respectively 
from  unscrewing  from  the  cells. 

In  the  present  invention,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  both  right  and 
left-handed  threads  are  used,  and  one  of  the  cells  may  be  sunk 
inside  the  tube,  allowing  only  a  small  rim  to  project  to  facilitate 
unscrewing  for  cleaning  the  glass.  The  construction  is  applicable 
to  any  lens  composed  of  two  or  more  separated  glasses. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  first- glass  should  be  so  mounted,  either 
permanently  or  by  means  of  a  detachable  cell,  as  to  move  as  one 
piece  with  the  tube,  and  that  the  second  glass  should  be  so 
mounted,  either  permanently  or  by  means  of  a  detachable  cell,  as 
to  move  in  one  piece  with  the  body  ring.  The  flange,  or  flange 
adapter,  must  be  mounted  by  a  female  screw  thread  on  the  body 
ring,  and  the  tube  and  body  ring  connected  by  screw  threads. 
The  tube  may  carry  either  a  male  or  female  thread,  the  body  ring 


xttjres. — No.  22,777.  Improvements  in  pictures.  Charles  William 
Saalburg,  3,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  Liverpool  Street,  London. 
rejection  Apparatus. — No.  22,910.  Improved  apparatus  for  pro¬ 
jecting  and  enlarging  pictures.  Ernst  Reiners,  22,  Gray’s  Inn 

Road,  London. 

’Stcards. — No.  23,063.  Crystoleum  photographic  postcards. 
Harben  James  Valentine,  41,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

J\ese  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  WC. 

1 °  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  m  the  case  of  patents  granted  undjer  the  International 
C  onvention. 

Mounts.— No.  1,141,  1909  (January  16,  1909).  In  certain 
ypes  of  lenses  used  for  photographic  and  other  purposes,  and  more 
articularly  in  lenses  known  as  Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lenses 
iod  Dallmeyer  stigmatic  lenses,  the  optical  construction  is  such 
Fat  a  small  difference  in  the  air  interval  between  the  two  glasses 
jmsiderably  alters  the  definition,  either  at  the  centre  or  at  the 
flying  portions  of  the  field  of  view.  For  some  purposes  it  is 


carrying  a  female  or  male  thread  to  correspond,  but  the  thread 
connecting  the  body  ring  and  flange  must  be  of  opposite  hands  to 
that  connecting  the  body  ring  and  tube.  That  is.  there  must 
be  a  right-handed  thread  on  one  and  a  left-handed  thread  on  the 
other.  It  is  immaterial  which  carries  the  left-hand  thread.  As 
a  matter  of  practice  it  is  preferable  to  cut  the  flange  thread  right- 
handed  and  the  tube  thread  left-handed.  All  other  threads  may 
be  either  right  or  left  handed. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  threads  of  opposite  hands  on  the  flange  and 
tube  respectively,  rotation  of  the  tube  for  separation  of  the 
classes  does  not  end  to  unscrew  the  whole  lens  from  the  flange, 
but  actually  tends  to  tighten  it.  Sinking  one  of  the  cells  inside,  or 
nearly  inside,  the  tube  removes  the  r.  e  tube  bolt  shown 

in  Fig.  2. 

As an  example,  the  3  B  Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lens  in  brass 
mav  be  taken.  The  front  cell  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread 
ia.t  one  end  of  the  tube.  At  the  other  a  casting  is  soldered  on 
and  a  male  left-hand  thread  cut.  On  the  inside  a  right-handed 
thread  is  cut  in  which  the  middle  cell  screws 

The  body  ring  carries  a  male  right-handed  thread  on  Minch  the 
flan ^  SCrews.  Internally  a  right-handed  thread  allows  the  back 
cell  to  screw  in,  and  a  left-hand  thread  receives  the  male  thread 
of  the  tube. 
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After  the  glasses  have  been  adjusted,  all  parts  screwed  home, 
and  the  flange  fixed  to  a  camera  front,  an  increase  in  separation 
of  the  middle  and  back  glasses  is  made  by  rotating  the  lens  tube 
from  left  to  right.  By  suitable  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the 
body  ring,  in  the  first  instance,  the  glasses  may  be  brought  in 
contact.  Rotation  will  then  give  any  desired  separation.  Reversal 
of  rotation  diminishes  the  separation. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings  Fig.  1  represents  a  well-known 
mounting  of  the  3  B  Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lens.  The  external 
appearance  of  one-half  and  a  section  of  the  other  half  are  shown. 
Three  cells  are  used.  The  front  cell  A.  carrying  a  hood  screws 
by  a  right-handed  thread  into  the  inside  tube  E.,  the  middle  cell 
B.,  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  into  the  other  end  of  E., 
the  back  cell  C.,  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  into  B.. 
E,  slides  inside  an  outer  tube  F.,  and  is  fitted  with  rack  and 
pinion  K..  The  body  ring  G.,  is  attached  to  Fi.  The  flange 
Dr,  screws  on  to  Gi,  by  a  right-handed  thread.  A  diaphragm, 
Hi,  is  fixed  between  A.  and  B,. 

Fig.  2  represents  another  well-known  mounting.  The  external 
appearance  of  one  half  and  a  section  of  the  other  half  are  shown. 
The  front  cell  and  hood  A2  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  into 
tube  E2.  Middle  cell  B2  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  into 
Ej  and  back  cell  C2  screws  Iby  a  right-handed  thread  into  B2. 
Flange  D2  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  on  C2.  There  is 
no  rack  and  pinion.  H2  is  the  diaphragm.  K2  is  a  bolt  fastened 
to  tube  E2  and  slipping  into  a  notch  L2  on  cell  B2.  When 
shot  home  K2  prevents  E2  from  being  unscrewed  from  B2. 
M2  is  a  bolt  on  flange  D2,  slipping  into  a  notch  on  cell  C2.  When 
shot  home  iM2  prevents  D2  from  being  unscrewed  from  C2. 

Fig  3  represents  the  invention.  The  external  apjiearance  of 
one  half  and  a  section  of  the  other  half  are  shown.  The  front 
cell  and  hood  A3  screws  by  a  right-handed  thread  into  tube  E3. 
Near  the  other  end  of  E3  an  external  left-handed  thread  P3  is 
cut.  Below  P3  a  short  piece  of  the  tube  E3  is  left  without  thread. 
At  the  end  of  E3  an  internal  right-handed  thread  R3  is  cut. 

Middle  cell  B3  screws  into  E3  by  R3.  The  body  ring  N3  screws 
on  the  left-handed  thread  P3  and  carries  the  flange  D3,  which  is 
attached  by  a  right-handed  thread.  Back  cell  C3  is  attached  to 
N3  by  a  right-handed  thread. 

1  he  following  are  constructional  details,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  :  — 


Internal  diameter  of  front  cell  . 

,,  length  from  upper  surface  of  casting  on 

tube  to  top  of  tube  . 

,,  length  of  tube  . 

Internal  diameter  of  middle  cell  . 

,,  depth  of  middle  cell  . 

Internal  diameter  of  body  ring  . 

External  diameter  of  portion  of  body  ring  on 

which  flange  screws  . . 

,,  Depth  of  body  ring  . 

Internal  diameter  of  back  cell  . 

,,  depth  of  back  cell  . 

External  diameter  of  tube  . 

External  diameter  of  flange  . 

,,  length  from  iris  diaphragm  to  top  of  tube 
,,  length  from  iris  diaphragm  to  bottom 
of  tube  . 


3.625  inches. 

4.8 

5  J 

5.6 

>  ) 

3.55 

.7 

>> 

3.9 

4.25 

1.1 

3.5 

.7 

• 

3.8 

5.25 

2.9 

J? 

2.65 

5  5 

The  flange  is  attached  to  the  body  ring  by  a  screw  thread  of 
14  threads  per  inch.  All  other  screw  threads  are  31  threads  per 
inch.  Cyril  Frederick  Lan-Davis,  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd., 
Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  London,  N.W. 


The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
Moving  Picture*s. — No.  22,094.  Moving  picture  machines.  Mills. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  22,311.  Automatic  printing  frames. 
Edwards. 


i>eu>  Grade  names. 

1  om.m \i ograph.  No.  315,060.  Electrical  or  mechanical  apparatus 
for  synchronising  phonographs  with  cinematographs  and  the  like 
appaiatus,  and  transparencies  and  other  accessories  relating 
thereto  included  in  Class  8.  Andrew  Lincoln  Jackson,  118,  London 
Wall,  London,  E.C.,  engineer.  July  23,  1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Printing  Titles  on  Negatives. 

I  have  found  the  following  very  simple  method  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  (writes  Mr.  J.  Gregory  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for 
October  19).  The  tit’e  is  first  written  or  printed  on  a  piece  of  thin 
parchment  paper,  underneath  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  carbon  paper. 
On  turning  the  parchment  paper  over,  the  carbon  paper  will  have 
marked  it  with  the  title  reversed.  The  carbon  paper  is  then  laid 
on  the  negative  in  -the  position  selected,  the  parchment  paper  put  on 
the  top,  with  the  reversed  title  upwards,  and  this  is  then  gone  over 
carefully  with  the  pencil.  The  carbon  paper  will  then  set  off  the 
reversed  inscription  on  the  negative,  which,  when  printed,  will  show 
the  title  the  right  way  round. 


How  to  Carry  a  "Wet  Negative. 


It  sometimes  happens  (says  a  writer  in  “  The  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher  and  Photographic  News  ”  for  October  19)  that  one  wishes  to 
carry  away  a  negative  which  is  just  washed,  say,  from  a  friend’s 
house,  where  developing  has  been  done.  The  negative  is  laid  film 
side  up  in  a  plate-box  of  its  own  size,  and  little  props  of  cardboard, 
made  by  bending  flat  strips  at  right  angles,  are  stood  upright  on  the 
film  at  the  extreme  corners.  They  are  cut  sufficiently  long  to  stand 
just  above  the  top  edge  of  the  box.  The  cover  is  now  laid  care¬ 
fully  on  these  props,  and  the  whole  tied  round  firmly  with  string, 
or  secured  with  a  couple  of  elastic  bands.  The  negative  will  thus 
be  held  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  film  will  not  be  in 
contact  with  anything  except  the  ends  of  the  card  angles  at  the 
extreme  edges.  These,  however,  will  not  cause  any  damage,  be¬ 
cause,  even  if  they  slightly  scratch  the  film  there,  it  will  not  affect 
the  printing  portions  of  the  negative. 

The  only  precautions  to  observe  in  this  dodge  are  to  cut  off  the  1 
card  strips  to  equal  heights,  because  if  one  happens  to  be  decidedly] 
shorter  than  the  others  it  may  fall  away  from  the  cover  and  plate 
and  get  on  to  the  film;  also  the  string  must  be  tied  round  firmly, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  strips  to  work  loose.  Bearing 
these  points  in  mind,  there  is  no  risk,  and  valuable  time  may  often 
be  saved. 


Deu)  Books. 


“Photograms  of  the  Year,  1909.”  London:  Dawbarn  and  Ware 
Ltd.  2s. 

This  volume  comes  to  hand  in  good  time  this  year,  so  that  it 
able  to  rank  as  a  running  commentary  upon  the  exhibitions  rath  '■ 
than  as  a  Christmas  gift-book  or  souvenir.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  triumphed  over  block  makere  a 
printers  to  such  a  remarkable  extent.  As  we  have  said  of  past  issut 
it  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  one  show,  a  pocket  edition  ) 
Royal  and  Salon,  and  a  telescope  to  show  us  what  photographel 
across  the  seas  are  doing  :  and  the  technical  qualities  of  the  reprodv 
tions  are  excellent  in  almost  every  instance. 

We  ourselves  must  take  some  credit  for  having  furnished  3 
Snowden  Ward  with  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang,  the  time-  and  labo5 
saving  device  of  reprinting  his  Convention  address  as  a  leader 
the  book.  He  says  that  his  address  was  ridiculed  and  criticise 
but  as  we  remember  no  other  review  of  it  than  our  own,  we  adv 
the  soft  impeachment  perforce.  “  One  may,  however,  ask,”  sk 
the  writer,  “  that  critics  should  read  the  matter  before  demolish  ' 
it.”  We  humbly  whisper  that  we  did  both,  whilst  we  sinceif 
agree  that  “  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  apologise  or  withdC 
the  whole  , or  any  part  of  it.”  It  is  all  good  reading  and  must  h® 
been  instructive  entertainment  for  many.  Certainly  it  is  food  r 
thought  for  all,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  it  came 
the  weight  and  authority  a  Convention  address  bestows,  we 
impelled  to  question  its  main  argument.  We  believed  that  it  W<|“ 
have  been  more  salutary  to  show7  to  pictorial  photographers  whem 
they  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  than  to 
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hem  for  qualities  possessed  by  few,  and,  with  invidious  comparisons, 
3  belittle  those  whom  the  outside  world  call  artists,  ancient  and 
lodern.  Photographers  as  a  class  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  danger 
f  decline  by  self-abnegation  and  dissatisfaction,  those  never-failing 
ymptoms  of  the  real  artistic  temperament.  :If  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
•ere  as  critical  as  the  ideal  critic  whom  he  describes,  we  should 
ave  no  quarrel  with  him,  but  to  our  minds  he  is  more  moralist 
ian  critic,  and  too  solicitous  about  the  effect  his  words  are  likely 
3  have  upon  the  one  criticised.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  :s 
11  very  well,  but  when  there  is  too  much,  it  slops  over,  and  one 
as  to  wade  through  it.  Our  point  was,  and  still  is,  that  in  order 
3  please  his  audience  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  stretched  his  argument 
o  breaking-point. 

As  to  the  archaic  work,  which  Mr.  Ward  only  ridicules,  it  has 
een  stated  by  one  of  the  most  sure  critics  the  world  ever  saw  that 
the  true  grandeur  of  Egyptian  work  has  only  been  apprehended  of 
ite  years,  because  it  was  supposed  that  its  conventionalism  was 
ue  to  simple  ignorance  of  nature  and  want  of  skill  in  art.”  We 
light  add,  on  our  own  part,  that  conventions  in  Greek  vase  paint- 
ags,  which  are  such  a  stumbling-block  to  Mr.  Ward,  were  con- 
imporary  with  the  finest  period  of  Greek  art. 

/Most  of  the  matter  of  the  address  after  the  point  where 
lie  writer  places  the  beginning  of  real  art  is  either  out- 
de  photography  altogether  or  else  relates  to  mere'  senti¬ 
ent  as  differentiated  from  art.  We  do  not  say  that  other  critics 
photographs  are  not  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  It  is  difficult 
j.  see  how  to  speak  of  photographs  without  overlooking  the  fact 
at  they  are  science  made  pleasant  by  good  taste.  But  when  Mr. 
iiowden  Ward  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  astounding  claims  of  his 
urth  paragraph  it  is  time  to  pull  up,  look  around,  and  take 
r  bearings.  The  cause  of  pictorial  photography  is  not  to  be 
rthered  by  such  arrogant  calls  for  a  recognised  status.  It  is  not 
ough,  that-  old  justification  that  photography  may  be  a  means 
artistic  expression.  It  signifies  so  little.  Gardening  and  hair- 
essing  may  be  means  of  artistic  expression,  and  indeed  they  are 
timed  as  art  by  their  votaries. 

M.  Demachy,  in  his  admirable  article  referring  to  France,  makes 
ue  healthy  observations  upon  the  Autochrome  and  oil  workers 
uch  we  commend  to  our  readers.  The  article  upon  Germany,  by 
Matthies-Masuren,  deals  largely  with  the  Dresden  Exhibition,  but 
1  lcludes  with  a  lament  that  pictorial  photography  shows  no  advance 
i  m  its  position  ten  years  ago. 

che  article  upon  Spain,  by  Manuel  Mendez  Leon,  sounds  a  doleful 
i  e  on  the  whole.  Amateur  societies  do  not  flourish,  and  publica- 
t  is  also  have  to  live  a  languid  and  unprosperous  life.  Neverthe- 
lj»,  the  writer  assures  us  that  Spain  is  not  asleep,  but  in  the 
v  of  progressive  movement.  Pigmentary  processes  are  going 
s  >ng,  and  inspiration  is  forthcoming  from  a  novel  feature  in 
e  ibitions,  “  that  is,  that  the  person  obtaining  the  prize  of  honour 
^  nominate  the  Queen  of  the  Fete,  to  whom  he  will  offer  a  pretty 
a  stic  insignia,  and  this  lady  will  distribute  the  prizes  to  those 
'w  >  have  been  favoured  with  the  award  of  the  jury.  This  is  a 
c  fining  novelty,  which  I  applaud,”  adds  the  writer,  “and  trust 
it  ill  be  adopted  by  other  exhibitions,  to  which  it  will  add  beauty 
a  importance.  It  is  evident  that  chivalry  flourishes  still  in 
S;  in,  even  if  photography  gets  languid  upon  occasion. 

the  contribution  by  Walter  Burke  upon  Australia  we  learn 
ti-  conditions  are  much  as  in  Spain  in  regard  to  photographic 
sofeties,  which  “  seem  to  languish,  and  the  majority  of  them  ar? 
P1  tically  dead.”  But  hopeful  auguries  are  set  forth  by  Kodak 
ar  Pathe  Freres,  who  appear  to  have  come  to  stay  in  Australia. 

ien  follows  the  long  critique  upon  the  work  of  the  year  by 
h  iditor.  It  will  no  doubt  be  much  read  and  much  valued.  Mr. 
den  Ward  is  always  complimentary,  always  passing  votes  of 
is,  and  usually  has  an  excuse  at  hand  as  antidote  to  the  venom 
s  mild  objections  and  heart-to-heart  admonitions'.  In  short,  it 
■  part  to  encourage  and  exhort,  and  his  essay  reads  much  moie 
t  Sabbath  school  address  than  a  critique  of  pictures.  Wheie 
1Si  0  art  criticism  of  a  passage  like  this: — “Mrs.  Bartons  Old 
-Oc  er  ’  ig  one  of  those  fine  characters  that  seem-  attracted  to  her, 
,lc’  by  instinct.  Week  after  week,  until  the  time  of  his  death  the 
°'lbian  walked  many  miles  for  the  little  sympathy  and  kindness  that 
ah'-s  awaited  him"  at  Rose  Cottage,  and  that  he  found  there  on 
*s|'st  call  as  a  wandering  musician.  A  true  Bohemian,  a  aue 
adi  in  his  poor  uninstructed  way,  he  responded  at  once  to  the 


interest  felt  in  him  by  another  artist.”  We  are  willing  to  add  our 
dropping  tear,  but  we  refuse  to  accept  these  moving  obituary  de¬ 
tails  as  anything  to  do  with  art,  and  we  differ  in  toto  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  next  sentence  : — “  Sympathy,  which  is  not  pity, 
but  which  is  understanding,  is  the  true  alkahest,  the  universal  solvent 
that  converts  base  metals  into  gold-  and  the  most  invaluable  pos¬ 
session  of  the  picture  maker.”  These  are  the  platitudes  of  the  pale 
young  curate  and  not  the  trenchant  impartial  word  that  should 
praise  or  blame  and  give  the  reason  for  either.  Similarly  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  closing  words  of  the  volume  will  inspire  confidence 
in  any  one  who  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  art: — “This  book 
closes  on  a  high  note,  a  rich  chord  of  harmony,  a  combined  effort 
of  masterly  builder  and  masterly  photographer,  to  attune  our 
thoughts  to  the  great,  the  solemn,  the  eternal  truths.”  It  is 
Ruskinese  of  the  most  irritating  sort. 

“  We  ought  to  thank  God  for  the  great  strong  faith  that 
built  the  enduring  fanes,  and  for  the  process  and  the  men 
that  can  catch  some  part  of  their  glorious  frozen  music  and 
bring  it  to  our  own  easy  chair,  wherever  in  the  world  we  may 
be.  A  book  like  this  must  skin  rather  irresponsibly  over 
many  phases  of  artward  effort  and  the  comment  is  necessarily 
disjointed,  often  inadequate.  But  he  book  closes  with  a 
great  benediction,  and  the  writer  of  the  words  cannot  do 
better  than  wish  to  every  reader  that  he  may  receive  into 
his  life  the  message  of  ‘  A  Pillared  Shade,’  and  feel  something 
of  that  great  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.” 

By  a  continuity  of  ideas  one  instinctively  feels  for  the  threepenny 
piece  and  awaits  the  voluntary. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  is  himself  assured  that 
this  attitude  towards  pictures  is  the  right  and  proper  one,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  most  of  his  readers  will  think  so  too  and  derive 
satisfaction  from  his  remarks.  Our  sole  object  in  quoting  these 
passages  is  to  substantiate  our  charge  that  in  such  writing  art 
and  sentiment  is  confused :  The  artistic  temperament  is  cal¬ 
lous  to  story-telling  se  in  pictures,  callous  to  sentiment,  callous 
to  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  or  grace  and  blessings  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  When  it  concerns  itself  with  these  things  it  does  so  only 
for  the  worldly  advantage  in  having  subject-matter  that  appeals 
to  minds  unable  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
Art  for  moral’s  sake,  art  for  amusement’s  sake,  is  art  of  a  bastardised 
form,  always  popular,  often  useful,  but  contemned  by  the  seeker 
after  art  of  pure  strain.  Real  art  is  sensuous;  it  must  fill  with 
desire  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  that  are  necessary  to  its 
culmination.  In  fact,  art  is  a  lust,  and  photographers  who  can  neither 
draw  nor  paint  nor  sculpture  cannot  feel  its  incitements,  though 
many  are  now  hearing  some  echoes  of  its  enthralling  seductions  In 
oil-printing,  which  is  a  little  breach  in  the  wall  separating  art  from 
photography.  Those  photographers  who  have  succumbed  even  to 
this  faint  beckoning  smile  of  art  know  that  story-telling,  character- 
mongering,  picture-making  a  la  Robinson,  and  sermon-preaching  are 
not  art  at  all.  Art  is  in  the  blissful  and  painful  doinj.  When  all 
is  done  the  art  effort  is  over — it  is  the  child  of  art  that  remains. 


Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz,  author  of  the  “  Handbook  of  I’hoto- Engrav 
ing,”  and  well-known  both  in  .America  and  Europe  for  his  researches 
in  process  matters,  has  associated  himself  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Herts* 
berg,  in  the  establishment  of  the  International  Research  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  1536,  Old  Colony  Buildings.  Chicago.  They 
will  continue  to  make  scientific  investigations  of  matters  pertaining 
to  mechanics,  electricity  and  chemistry. 

Southport  Photographic  Exhibition'. — Und  isnices  of 

the  Southport  Photographic  Society  an  international  and  open 
exhibition  will  be  held  from  December  4.  1909,  to  January  1. 
1910,  in  the  Atkinson  Art  Gallery.  Southport,  and  will  be  open, 
(to  both  amateurs  and  professionals  alike.  Exhibits  will  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  namely,  pictorial  photographs,  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colour,  lantern  slides,  and  colour  slide®,  Autochromes, 
etc  and  awards  in  the  form  of  decorative  plaque®  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  judge.  Mr.  A.  II.  Blake.  Entries  close  on 
November  15.  by  which  date  entry  forms,  together  with  the 
necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  secretary.  Mr.  J.  McLellan,  2, 
Pilkino-ton  Road.  Southport,  from  whom  forma  and  full  particulars 
mav  now  be  obtained.  A  special  feature  of  the  exhibition  wi.l 
be  the  inclusion  of  the  exhibits  shown  in  the  British  pictorial 
section  of  the  recent  Dresden  exhibition. 
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Peu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

The  M.C.C.  Enlarging  Trestle.  Made  by  the  Midland  Camera 
Company,  Ltd.,  Slaney  Street,  Birmingham. 

A  new  introduction  by  the  Midland  Camera  Company  of  whose 
m  inv  types  of  enlargers  to  suit  all  purses  and  requirements  we  ha  e 
been  able  to  write  appreciatively  in  the  past  has  been  designed 
Avith  a  view  to  providing  a  rigid  and  independent  support  for  the 
enlarging  camera  and  easel.  To  the  many  photographers  who  are 
unable  to  afford  the  space  for  a  permanent  enlarging  outfit  a  pi 
of  apparatus  of  this  kind  should  he  of  the  greatest  service,  since  t  )  - 
trestle  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  away  in  comparatively  small 
space  although,  when  erected  for  use,  the  length  of  the  enlarging 
bench  is  6ft.  Not  only  this,  the  trestle,  as  shown  m  the  illustration 
embodies  a  light-tight  cupboard,  which  serves  for  the  convenient 
«tora-e  of  bromide  paper,  plates,  etc.  The  easel  is  supplied  mounted 
mi  a°pair  of  uprights,  which  permit  of  a  central  awing  neccsawy 
when  making  correction  of  faulty  lines  m  the  nega  i  .  P 

available  for  the  sensitive  paper  is  16m.  square,  allowing  of  15  x 


meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Shotts  Camera  Club. 


Friday,  October  22. 

Autotype  Carbon."  Demonstration. 

Saturday,  October  23. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  Outing  to  Stambridge  Mill  and  Temple 

Outing  to  Shoreham. 


Sutton. 

Worthing  Camera  Club. 


Monday,  October  25. 

a™tbumritnn  Pimpra  Club  “  Autotype  Carbon."  Demonstration. 
Southampton  bam  society  ‘  ‘  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

l^Pho^m^lX.^^rnton-Pic^A  Demonstration."  P,  Hesketh. 
M?vSoneSC»mer»  Sub?  “Bqle  of  Thumb  r.  Mechanical  .Mean,  of  Photo- 
graphy.”  Dr.  F.  O  Brian  Ellison. 

Tuesday,  October  26. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “  Epping  Forest.”  J.  Hayward. 
Kinnmg  Park  Co  operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Autotype  Carbon.  Demon- 

Hackney1  Photographic  Society.  “York  and  the  North-East  Yorkshire  Dales." 
N.E.  Ry.  Co. 


paper  being  placed  either  way  of  the  easel.  Both  easel  and  enlarger 
may  be  readily  moved  along  the  trestle,  and  the  operator  will  find 
it  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  place  his  enlarger  in  any  position 
convenient  to  the  place  where  development  is  being  done,,  one  or 
other  of  the  spirit  incandescent  lamps  now  available  making  him 
independent  of  a  gas  or  electrical  connection.  The  whole  apparatus, 
including  the  trestle  proper,  easel,  and  cupboard,  but  not  the  en¬ 
larging  lantern,  is  sold  at  the  price  of  £3.  When  taken  apart  for 
storage  the  greatest  width  of  the  apparatus  is  14m.,  so  that  not 
only  professional  photographers  in  a  small  way  hut  also  amateurs 
needing  to  put  their  equipment  away  when  done  with  will  find  in 
this  new  introduction  something  which  very  practically  supplies 
their  wants. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— The 
annual  supper  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Boulogne  27  Gerrard 
Street.  W.,  on  Thursday,  October  28.  Mr.  H.  'Snowden  Ward  will 
,py  tile  chair,  and  music  will  he  rendered  during  the  evening 
by  Mr.  T.  Bennett  Griffin’s  concert  party. 


lasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Monthly  ^“tern  SfideComp  ^ 
,edfa  Photographic  Society.  “  An  Evening  with  Pictures.  Walter  Bagsna 

WEDNESDAY',  OCTOBER  27. 

reston  (Lune  Street)  Camera  Club  “Autotype  Carbon” 
d rough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  1909  Affiliation  Compet  it  o 
•oydon  Camera  Club.  ‘  ‘  Travels  with  the  Camera  C .  H Dymond. 

rtinburgh  Photographic  Society.  ‘Bromoil.  T.  A.  Ivnoblauch. 
ile  Photographic  Society.  ‘  ‘  Pin-hole  Photography.  A.  Redf ?e  Transfer."  [• 
alham  Camera  Club.]  “  Carbon  Printing.  Single  and 

Tozer'  Thursday,  October  28.  _  . 

andsworth  Photographic  Society.  Continuation  of  Exhibition  ;  with  Crit  c 

Walter  J.  Morgan,  R.B.  A.  <<  mua  wnml lands  of  Wirral."  r> 

iverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The  W  oodlan  1 

C.  Theodore  Green.  ,  .  „  a  -vt  Peartree 

.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “The  Art  W ork  of  Duier.  S.  M. 


Southampton  Camera  'Club. — A  lecture  was  given  last 
ming  on  “  'Saints,  Benedictines,  Goths  and  Vandals,  by '  * 
Harvey  Piper.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  over  one  hu 
ies,  many  from  recent  photographs  by  prominent  won 
1.6  topic  of  the  discourse  was  the  past  and  presen  ' 
the  Cathedral  and  Abbey  'Church  of  .St.  Albari 
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ipid  sketch  describing  the  early  history  and  the  foundation  of 
little  church  rudely  constructed  of  wattle  and  mud  was  given, 
’ter  which  the  Abbey  Church,  built  largely  at  first  of  Roman 
ricks  quarried  from  the  adjacent  and  deserted  Roman  city,  was 
illy  described.  The  church,  although  restricted,  to  its  original 
arrow  dimensions,  was  so  added  to  that  it  became  one  of  the 
jngest  in  England.  In  1553  it  was  sold  to  the  townsfolk,  but 
b  proved  far  too  large  for  their  requirements,  consequently  the 
■estern  part  of  the  nave,  being  disused,  soon  fell  out  of  repair. 
Ihree  centuries  of  neglect  brought  the  great  Abbey  Church  into 
6ad  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  from  which  it  was  rescued 
y  three  successive  generations  of  restorers :  Lewis  Cottingham 
l  the  nineteenth  century ;  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  evidenced  great 
onstructional  ability  in  underpinning  the  central  tower  and  push- 
ng  back  into  place  the  long,  bulging  walls  of  the  nave  clerestory ; 
hen  followed  Sir  E.  Beckett,  afterwards  Lord  Grimthorpe,  who 
upended  £140,000  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  reconstruction.  Mr. 
iarvey  Piper  stated  that  Grimthorpe’ s  work  raised  the  most  con- 
emnation  that  ever  raged  about  an  architectural  undertaking.  A 
eview  of  the  whole  exterior  was  given,  and  illustrations  from 
indent  engravings  in  contrast  with  the  recent  photographs  depicted 
dearly  the  effect  of  the  restorations  that  had  taken  place.  The 
ecturer  then  proceeded  to  conduct  the  audience  through  the 
nterior,  and  made  special  reference  to  Trumpington’s  early  Eng- 
ish  bays  at  the  west  end.  He  also  described  the  discovery  of 
he  fragments  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Alban  and  its  re-erection  by  the 
iite  John  Chappie  in  1872.  The  reredos  was  contrasted  with  a 
ery  similar  one  at  Winchester.  Views  of  the  Lady-chapel  when 
lesecrated  by  use  as  a  grammar  school  brought  to  an  end  a  most 
nteresting  lecture. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey.— The  Directors  of  the 
astman  Kodak:  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra 
vidend  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company, 
lyable  December  1,  1909,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
isiness  on  October  30.  The  usual  quarterly  dividends  will  be  paid 
|i  January  1,  1910. 

Legal  Notices. — Joseph  Bernard  Shepherd,  photographer,  27, 
ueen  Street,  Rhyl,  and  Wilson  Nair,  postcard  dealer,  25,  Queen 
reet,  Bridlington,  have  been  adjudicated  bankrupt.  In  each  case 
e  receiving  order  was  made  on  the  debtor’s  petition.  The  first 
peting  of  creditors  of  Wilson  Nair  will  be  held  in  Scarborough  on 
e  26th  inst.,  and  the  public  examination  on  November  16. 

In  the  Sheffield  Bankruptcy  Court  on  October  14  the  public  examina¬ 
nt  was  held  of  John  Scott  (trading  as  E.  Holt),  described  as  a 
otographer  and  postcard  publisher,  and  residing  and  carrying  on 
siness  at  50,  Hollogate,  Rotherham.  The  debtor  said  that  he  com- 
inced  business  on  March  last  with  a  capital  of  between  £2  and 

•  He  attributed  his  failure  to  competition,  bad  weather,  and  in- 
fficiency  of  capital.  His  previous  employment  was  that  of  a 

M3mist  and  photographer.  The  examination  was  concluded. 

Edwin  Walkden,  photographic  dealer  and  chemist,  129,  Ferham 
ad,  Holmes,  and  now  of  30,  Broomfield  Cottag  s,  The  Broom, 
Jjtherham,  was  publicly  examined  at  the  Sheffield  Bankruptcy  Court 
October  14.  He  estimated  his  liabilities  at  £126  and  his  assets 
;  £25,  and  attributed  his  failure  to  high  rent  and  rates  and  to  bad 
1  de.  The  examination  was  concluded. 

’hotographic  Frauds. — In  the  Forfar  Sheriff  Court  last  week 
t  ee  men — James  Muir,  George  Macfarlane  Muir,  and  Alexander 
1  nertson — w ere  charged  with  having  formed  a  fraudulent  scheme 
f  obtaining  money  by  pretending  to  a  number  of  people  in  trie 
^  'myllie  district  that  they  were  soliciting  orders  for  a  firm  of 
1-  trait  specialists  in  Glasgow  ;  that  for  the  sums  of  money  recen  ed 
If  would  deliver  photographic  enlargements  in  frames;  and  did 
^  s  induce  persons  to  pay  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  all 
t.£8  12s.,  for  enlargements  and  frames,  which  they  did  not 
diver.  The  Muirs  did  not  appear,  and  the  charge  against  Robeit- 

*  was  proceeded  with.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  repre- 
,ed  by  Mr.  James  W.  Lowson,  solicitor,  Forfar. 


The  first  witness  was  David  Hume,  farmer,  Mains  of  Carmyllie, 
who  spoke  to  receiving  visits  from  one  of  the  Muirs  and  Robert¬ 
son,  to  whom  he  gave  an  order  for  two  frames,  and  paid  a  sum 
of  £1  15s.  The  receipt  he  received  was  signed  by  Robertson. 

Mrs.  David  Gibb,  Mains  of  Carmyllie,  also  spoke  to  Robertson 
and  the  Muirs  calling  on  her.  The  men  persuaded  her  to  give  an 
order  for  two  frames  for  two  photographs,  which  they  had  had 
enlarged  for  her,  and  she  handed  over  £1  19s.  6d.  to  one  of  the 
Muirs.  The  receipt  she  received  _was  in  Robertson’s  name. 

Mrs.  William  Gray,  from  Bankfoot,  Arbroath,  gave  evidence  as 
to  her  husband  having  paid  17s.  6d.  for  an  enlargement  to  Robert¬ 
son  at  his  lodgings  in  Arbroath.  Several  other  witnesses  were  also 
examined. 

Robertson  made  a  statement  on  his  own  behalf,  and  Sheriff  Lee, 
in  sending  him  to  prison  for  ten  days,  said  he  thought  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  this  was  not  a  fraud  in  which  Robertson  was  the 
principal,  or  from  whom  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  fraud  had 
emanated. 

Dissolutions  of  Partnership. — The  partnership  between  Walter 
Davey,  Walter  Davey,  junior,  and  Sydney  Davey,  carrying  on 
business  as  photographers,  under  the  name  of  Walter  Davey  and 
Sons,  at  26,  James  Street,  Harrogate,  and  at  Ashley  House,  Middle- 
ton  Street,  Llandrindod  Wells,  Radnor,  has  been  dissolved  so  far 
as  concerns  Walter  Davey,  who  retires.  The  business  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  other  two  partners  under  the  same  name  as  befoi’e. 

Herbert  Button  is  retiring  from  Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  photo 
material  dealers,  22,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C.  The  business  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  two  other  partners,  Frederick  Ernest  Jones  and 
Ernst  Makus  von  Arx. 

NEW  COMPANIES 

A.  E.  Hubsch  and  Company,  Ltd. — Capital,  £2,000  in  £1  shares. 
Objects  :  To  take  over  the  business  of  photographic  film  merchants 
and  agents,  carried  on  at  3,  The  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.,  as 
A.  E.  Hubsch  and  Company.  The  first  subscribers  are : — A.  E. 
Hubsch,  18,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ;  and  H.  A.  Browne.  New 
Court,  Grafton  Street,  W.  ;  private  company.  The  first  directors 
are :  H.  A.  Browne  and  A.  E.  Hubsch,  with  £500  each  per  annum 
as  remuneration.  Registered  office  :  18,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Cherry  Kearton,  Limited. — Capital  £4.500,  in  £1  shares  2,000 
preference).  Objects :  To  adopt  an  agreement  with  O.  Kearton  and 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  publishes,  booksellers, 
advertising  agents,  etc. 


news  and  notes. 


Simple  Blue-Printing  F'rame. — For  those  desiring  to  make  a  few 
small  blue  prints  and  having  no  regular  printing  frame,  the  following 
may  prove  useful  (writes  C.  L.  Swezey.  in  the  “  Scientific  Ameri 

Secure  a  piece  of  ordinary  window  glass,  somewhat  larger  than 


the  largest  blue  print  desired,  if  k  piect  •  s 
drawing-board  can  be  secured,  it  will  1  nvenieni.  Bind  the 

edges  of  the  glass  with  adhesive  tape.  ;o  prevent  scratching  the 
tracing  or  hands.  Cover  the  drawing-board  (  or  other  heaw 

cloth,  drawing  the  covering  over  the  edges  and  fastening  with  thumb 
tacks.  Make  four  clips,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
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using  thin  spring  brass  or  wire.  The  exact  size  of  clips  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  board  and  glass. 

In  use,  the  sensitised  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  from  dealers 
in  jrhotographic  supplies,  is  laid  on  the  felt,  coated  side  up,  the 
tracing  to  be  copied  is  placed  in  position,  and  covered  by  glass,  which 
must  be  clean,  then  the  clips  which  hold  the  whole  in  position  are 
slipped  on  at  the  corners. 

R.P.S.  Lectures. — The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the 
New  Gallery,  at  8  p.m.  :  — 

Saturday,  October  23. — “  The  Romance  of  Plant  Life,”  by  F. 
Mart  in-Duncan. 

Monday,  October  25. — “  A  Trip  Round  the  World,  via  Ceylon, 
through  Australia  and  Canada,”  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Thursday,  October  28. — V  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  the  Early 
Christian  Period,”  by  S.  J.  Beckett. 

Saturday,  October  30. — “Westminster  Abbey,”  by  3.  G.  Kimber. 

Thursday  Evenings  at  the  Blenheim  Club. — The  photographic 
lectures  at  the  Blenheim  Club  will  re-commence  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  28th  inst.,  when  Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham  will  be  the  speaker,  and 
his  subject,  “Ely  Cathedral,  Queen  of  the  Marshlands.”  Mr.  F. 
Martin  Duncan  is  arranging  these  evenings,  and  a  number  of  very 
interesting  fixtures  have  been  secured,  including  at  least  one  on  the 
all-absorbent  topic  of  aviation. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Farrow,  who  for  upwards  of  nineteen  years  has 
carried  on  business  as  maker  of  photographic  apparatus  at  441. 
Hornsey  Road,  has  removed  to  35,  Lichfield  Grove,  Finchley, 
Ixrndon,  N. 


Correspondence* 


**•  W  e  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

TONING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  page  825  of  the  “  Photographic  Almanac  ”  for 
1907,  you  describe  a  process  for  toning  lantern  slides.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  that  process  lately,  and  although  I  have  not 
obtained  the  exact  results  as  there  explained,  I  have  turned  out 
some  very  pretty  slides. 

By  further  experimenting  I  have  also  discovered  that  similar 
.results  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  chromium  intensifier,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  using  the  highly  poisonous  mercury 
bichloride.— Yours,  etc.,  Wallace  H.  Mathews. 

[The  process  described  by  our  correspondent  is  that  first  published 
in  the  “  Amateur  Photographer,”  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  slide  is  first  under-developed,  and  then  intensified  to  the 
desired  depth  in  mercury  and  ammonia.  It  is  then  well  washed  and 
placed  for  three  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  : 


No.  1.  Ammonium  citrate  of  iron .  16  grs. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

No.  2.  Potassium  ferricyanide  .  16  grs. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 


An  equal  quantity  of  each  is  mixed  in  a  measure  glass.  To  the  mix¬ 
ture  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  .solution  of  nitric  acid  are  added 
immediately  before  using. 

It  is  then  removed  to  the  final  washing,  without  any  apparent 
change  whatever  having  taken  place.  On  drying,  however,  the  sky 
will  come  out  a  delicate  azure  blue,  the  high-lights  will  be  very 
slightly  tinged  with  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  slide  will  present  the 
warm  brown  tone  which  follows  the  intensification  process.  For  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  notably  those  with  clear  skies  and  a  foreground  of 
water,  these  colours  are  most  effective,  the  slight  tinging  of  blue 
in  the  high-lights  of  the  water  appearing  only  as  the  natural  reflee 
tion  of  the  bluer  sky.] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  inclua - 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Strt't ,  Strand, 
London,  W.C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*#*  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. , 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

T.  C.  James,  The  Studio,  Chapel  Lane,  Formby,  Liverpool.  Photogr  i>h  <f  the 
Rev.  W.  Carr’s  Silver  Jubilee  Testimonial  Committee. 

S.  R.  and  Berliet  Works,  15C.  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  22  h.p.  Berliet  Chassis  Par  s. 

J.  Weir,  The  Studio,  Moffat,  N.B.  Photograph  entitled ,  “ Sheep  Shearing  in 

Upper  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire.” 

A.  M.  E. — Dorrett  and  Martin,  16,  Belle  Yue  Road,  Upper  Tooting, 
London,  iS.W. 

W.  H. — If  your  work  is  chiefly  single  portraits,  head  and  shoulders, 
or  three-quarter  lengths,  we  think  you  will  be  best  advised  to 
use  one  arc,  or  two  if  you  require  to  do  groups  by  artificial  light. 
See  also  reply  to  “A.  E.  C.” 

Gelatine  Mountant. — I  wish  to  use  gelatine  as  a  mountant  in  future, 
and  shall  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  inform  me  how  to 
prepare  it  for  use. — Ignoramus. 

One  of  the  best  formulae  is  the  following,  from  the  “  Almanac  ”  : 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 

Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  liquefy  by  heat,  and  add  a  little 
at  a  time,  stirring  rapidly. 

Methylated  spirit  .  5  ozs. 

Glycerine  .  1  oz. 

This  is  used  hot. 

A.  G. — There  is  no  paper  published  so  far  West.  The  nearest  is 
the  “  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,”  issued  from  911, 
N.  Sixth  Street,  St.^Louis,  Mo.  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not 
on  sale  in  this  country.  Write  to  the  above  address  for  a  specimen 
copy.  We  may  tell  you  that  the  “British  Journal”  circulates 
widely  among  photographers  in  Canada  and  the  North-West. 

Advertising. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  offering  to  advise  on  thi 
lines  suggested.  The  best  reply  we  can  make  is  to  apply  to  one  j 
or  both  of  two  firms  of  printers  making  a  specialty  of  photographers  , 
announcements — viz.,  Harold  Hood,  Ltd.,  'St.  Bride  Works 
Middlesbrough;  and  Walter  Pearce  and  Co.,  St.  George’s  Press, j 
Brentford.  Either  of  these,  we  think,  would  be  able  to  draw  upl 
a  series  of  suitable  announcements  for  press  or  booklet  use,  and, 
either,  of  course,  is  well  equipped  for  printing  or  supplying  any; 
stereos  for  a  newspaper. 

Pinatype. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me,  through,  the  “Journal,’ 
how  prints  are  finished  off  in  the  process  known  as  Pinatype' 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  understand  me  more  clearly  wher 
I  quote  a  few  lines  which  appeared  in  the  “  Almanac,”  1909 
page  623,  which  read  as  follows  :  “  The  later  process  is  exactly  th» 
same  as  that  for  the  impressions  taken  from  the  positive  trans 
parencies  in  the  pinatype  process.”  Now  I  am  unable  to  find  hen 
anything  about  the  process,  so  I  would  like  your  help.  I  receive 
the  “  Journal  ”  through  a  newsagent  here  in  Wanganui,  Nev 
Zealand. — 0.  Buckendale. 

In  the  pinatype  process  a  “print-plate  ”  is  made  (from  a  positiv 
transparency)  on  a  gelatine  plate  sensitised  with  bichromate.  Thi 
print-plate  is  then  dyed  with  one  or  other  of  the  special  pinatyp 
dyes  and  prints  taken  from  it  by  contact  only  (without  light)  o 
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paper  coated  with  gelatine.  The  materials  for  the  process  and 
booklets  of  instruction  are  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros., 
17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

.  E.  C. — Your  studio  is  rather  short,  and  a<s  the  lamp  will  always 
be  somewhat  near  to  both  sitter  and  camera  we  think  you  would 
find  one  of  the  smaller  enclosed  arcs  sufficiently  powerful.  We 
should  advise  a  conical  or  umbrella-shaped  reflector,  some  six  or 
eight  feet  across,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  lamp  is  placed.  The 
lamp  and  reflector  should  be  suspended  from  a  point  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  about  nine  feet  from  either  end.  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  work  from  either  end  of  the  studio  quite 
readily.  Have  a  large  three-fold  screen  papered  white  and  mounted 
on  castors.  This  can  be  placed  under  the  lamp,  and  will  provide 
an  ample  amount  of  side  light.  Of  course,  you  will  hang  the 
lamp  from  the  solid  half  of  the  roof,  not  the  glass  half ;  and  if 
the  roof  is  wood  it  may  ibe  well  to  cover  it  just  above  the  lamp 
with  asbestos  clotih,  or  a  sheet  of  iron  may  be  fixed  up,  with 
an  air  space  of  a  couple  of  inches  between  it  and  the  woodwork 
to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  often  an  advantage  to  have  the  lamp 
on  a  pulley,  with  a  counterpoise  weight,  though  this  is,  by  no 
means  absolutely  essential,  and  with  your  width  of  studio  you 
vvill  be  able  to  move  both  sitter  and  camera  about  very  consider¬ 
ably  in  relation  to  the  light.  You  will  need  the  usual  supple¬ 
mentary  reflectors  and  head  screens,  which  you  probably  already 
aave  in  your  studio. 


rxish. — We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  the  formula 
i or  a  varnish  (matt)  for  bromide  opals,  which  will  allow  heavy 
washes  of  water-colour  to  be  applied  without  drying  in  spots 
vhere  any  quantity  of  water  is  used.  The  present  varnish  we  use 
s  the  ordinary  “ground  glass”  or  “matt,”  but  although  afford- 
lg  an  excellent  tooth  for  colour,  it  does  ;not  appear  to  protect  the 
nderneath  film.  The  spots  appear  in  tht  form  of  blisters  and 
hen  dry  dark. — Saroxy  and  Co. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  matt  varnish  other  than  the  ordinary 
latt  varnish,  which  we  should  have  surmised  would  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  gelatine  film  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  worked  ivpon  with 
ater-colours.  However,  we  would  suggest  that  you  try  treating 
ie  plates  with  the  aqueous  varnish,  the  formula  for  which  was 
iven  in  our  issue  for  the  8th  inst.,  before  applying  the  matt 
irnish.  That  would  possibly  get  over  your  difficulty  by  making 
|ie  gelatine  film  less  impervious.  Possibly,  if  the  gelatine  film 
ere  thoroughly  hardened  with  formaline  before  varnishing,  it 
ruld  not  blister  under  the  water-colour.  If  these  suggestions 
il  on  trial  you  might  try  a  spirit  varnish  and  dull  the  surface 
r  rubbing  it  over  with  fine  pumice  powder. 


Ba'ds  for  Studio. — I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  of  my  studio,  and 
all  be  pleased  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  (1)  what  is  the  best 
aterial  and  colour  for  the  blinds,  and  also  if  my  present  arrange- 
■nt  can  be  improved  upon.  The  existing  top  blinds  have  gone 
ite  yellow,  and  I  use  for  the  side  light  nearest  camera  a  blue 
ad,  and  for  the  other  half  (nearest  sitter)  two  white  ones.  Is 
sre  a  better  arrangement?  (2)  I  wish  also  to  introduce  some 
rk  blinds  so  as  to  get  firelight  effects — that,  I  suppose,  would 
an  a  double  set.  (3)  Please  advise  best  “  incandescent  gas  ” 
angement  for  this  size  studio,  and  how  placed. — Studio  Lights. 
b  The  sketch  gives  no  indication  of  the  aspect  of  the  studio, 
that  we  cannot  give  a  definite  opinion.  But  so  far  as  we  can 
ge,  the  present  arrangement  should  answer  very  well.  2.  A 
ible  set  will  be  advisable  for  convenience  in  working  ;  very 
k  green  or  black  will  be  best  for  one  set.  3.  The  Tress  Com- 
Uy,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  supply  a  suitable  arrangement  for  the 
1  'pose.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  placed  as  to  represent  as 
1  rly  as  possible  a  high  side  light. 

Varnish. — I  would  be  greatly  helped  if  you  will  inform  me 


v  d  to  mix  with  ordinary  matt  varnish  in  order  to  make  it  more 
que  or  denser.  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  this  column  before,  but 
ave  searched  through  the  back  numbers  in  vain. — Denser. 
little  iodine  dissolved  in  the  varnish  will  increase  the 
d  th  of  colour,  or  asphaltum  may  be  used,  wffiilst  one  or  other 
°-  he  spirit-soluble  dyes  would  also  serve. 
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iXCE. — Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  insurance  company 
lected  with  the  photographic  profession  to  insure  for  sickness, 
>ut  of  employment,  or  old  age,  or,  if  not,  is  there  one  you 


could  recommend  of  sound  reputation  for  business  girls?  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  vou  could  give  me  anv  information. 
— K.  J. 

Ihere  is  no  such  thing  in  connection  with  photography.  We 
should  think  that  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society  would  be  the  best, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  it  admits  females. 

Carbon  Trouble. — Please  find  carbon  sepia  print  enclosed.  ( 
you  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  flat-looking  shadows?  This 
was  a  double  transfer  print,  sensitised  in  a  solution  bichromate 
of  potash  1  oz.,  water  40  ozs.,  for  one  minute,  and  dried  as  usual 
in  five  or  six  hours.  Any  cause  as  to  its  flatness  and  loss  of  bi  ll 
liancy  would  oblige. — Flat. 

The  flatness  in  the  print  seems  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  nega 
live.  It  is  not  vigorous  enough  for  carbon  printing.  For  this 
process  tolerably  vigorous  negatives  are  essential  if  vigorous 
prints  are  required.  If  you  intensify  the  negative  a  little  you 
will  doubtless  get  better  carbon  prints  from  it. 

Copyright. — I  sent  a  local  newspaper  four  photographs  of  events 
in  the  district,  which  they  reproduced  in  the  paper.  I  did  not 
state  a  price  when  I  sent  them.  They  sent  me  pavment  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  photograph.  As  I  did  not  consider  this  enough 
I  sent  an  account  in  for  them  at  5s.  each,  and  a  receipt  for  the 
payment  they  had  made  me  as  so  much  on  account,  together  with 
a  letter  pointing  out  that  the  usual  price  for  press  work  was 
10s.  6d.  per  print.  I  have  had  no  reply  from  them,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  I  can  compel  them  to  pay  the  fee  I  have  askxl 
for. — Press. 

You  had  better  apply  again  for  the  balance,  and  if  it  is  not 
paid  you  will  have  to  sue  for  it  in  the  County  Court.  When  photo¬ 
graphs  are  sent  to  newspapers  it  is  usual  to  mention  the  fee  to  be 
paid  if  the  pictures  are  used.  Then  there  can  lie  no  dispute  al  out 
price. 

Marion  Lens. — Is  an  old  portrait  lens  marked  “  Marion  ;i  Palis 
of  any  value.  It  is  said  to  be  a  1  1  plate  lens,  but  as  the  glasses 
are  only  about  2in.  diameter,  is  it  not  a  rather  slow  one? 
There  is  a  slot  for  Waterhouse  stops,  but  as  the  stops  are  mir¬ 
ing  I  cannot  give  exact  aperture. — Lens. 

We  are  continually  saying  that  we  do  not  appraise  the  value 
of  apparatus.  However,  we  may  tell  you  that  such  a  lens  aa 
you  describe  has  no  market  value.  We  may  tell  vou  also  that 
Marions  never  issued  a  portrait  lens  of  two  inches  in  diameter  as 
a  whole-plate  lens.  Did  you  not  read  the  article  on  the  subject 
of  old  lenses  in  our  last  issue? 

A.  B. — M7e  think  the  studies  are  quite  free  from  objection 

Matt  Bromide. — I  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  work  the  bromide 
matt-surface  paper  by  ordinary  light,  also  the  toning  bath  for 
same?  I  suppose  it  can  be  printed  in  the  same  way  ;i<-  th" 
P.O.P. — sunlight  or  shade  printing? — A.  IL  C. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  practicable,  to  work  bromide  bj  lay- 
light.  Why  should  you  want  to  use  the  paper  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  best  toning 
method  is  the  sulphide.  See  recent  articles  in  these  pi  g 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  re  the  follow¬ 
ing  question?  Some  time  ago  I  photographed  a  lady  and  gentlc- 
man  together,  the  gentleman  paying  for  a  dozen  cabinets.  I~i-t 
week  the  same  gentleman  calfid  and  ordered  another  dozen,  at 
the  same  time  asking  me  to  put  one  in  the  window, 
so  much  per  week  to  me  for  doing  so.  Since  then  the  lady  call  id 
and  ordered  me  to  remove  the  photograph  from  the  window, 
threatening  me  with  legal  pin  eedings  if  I  do  m 
her  request.  What  shall  I  do?  I  may  Id  they  are  not 
and  wife.— Studio. 

We  advise  you  to  remove  th  aa  sing 

the  ladv  annoyance.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  gentleman  t->  wish 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  to  her  annoyance,  and  it  ja 
less  creditable  to  you  to  do  so  f<  ’  t  If  the  lady 

takes  legal  proceedings  against  you  it  will  probably  land  you  in 
heavy  law  costs,  and  we  may  tell  you  that  you  will  get  little 
sympathy  from  any  respectable  photogr  pher. 

Spots  on  Prints.— I  am  enclosing  a  print  which  has  gone  spotty 
after  only  about  two  months,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  find  out 
cause,  as  1  fear  there  may  be  some  in  circulation  like  it.  Some 
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time  ago,  probably  about  same  time  as  this  was  done,  I  was 
troubled  with  markings  on  prints  of  a  similar  shape,  but  deep 
purple  in  colour,  showing  up  during  final  washing.  They  ceased 
to  appear,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  Now  this  and  a  few 
others  have  cropped  up.  Have  they  any  relation  to  each  other, 
do  you  think?  My  first  thought  is  air  bubbles  during  fixing,  but 
as  I  am  a  very  careful  worker  and  never  over-crowd  my  dishes,  I 
cannot  think  this  is  the  cause.  I  use  enamel  dishes  for  first  and 
final  washing,  but  never  for  toning  and  fixing.  Enamel  has 
become  broken  off  in  places,  and  exposes  the  under -surface.  Can 
that  be  the  cause?  The  singular  thing  about  it  is,  I  do  an 
enormous  number  of  postcards,  and  I  have  never  found  anything 
like  this.  Kindly  give  me  some  information  in  next  issue  of 
“  Journal.” — Whole-plate  Spotty. 

These  spots  are  not  due  to  air-bubbles,  but  to  specks  of  some 
chemical  substance.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  dark  centre  to 
each  spot.  From  your  description  of  the  state  of  your  dishes  we 
should  say  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  particles  of  iron  from  the 
chipped  places  in  the  dishes.  Chipped  enamel  dishes  are  very 
unsafe  things  to  use  for  prints,  and  you  should  abandon  them. 
You  say  nothing  about  alum,  but  if  you  used  it  the  spots  can 
readily  be  accounted  for,  as  iron  and  alum  together  make  a  slow 
acting  reducer. 

Pairing  Lenses. — If  I  have  a  3B.  Dallmeyer  paired  with  a  cheaper 
lens,  will  the  focus  be  identical  at  all  distances?  In  other  words, 
if  two  lenses  are  of  identical  focal  length  at  infinity,  will  they 
require  exactly  the  same  bellows  extension  for  all  less  distances? 
— Bee. 

The  camera  extensions  will  most  probably  not  be  equal  for  any 
distance  of  the  object,  but  if  the  lenses  are  adjusted  by  packing 
one  of  the  flanges  until  both  give  perfectly  .sharp  focus  on,  say,  a 
distant  object,  then  the  same  amount  of  extra  extension  will  serve 
for  near  objects.  You  may,  however,  find  that  the  depth  differs 
with  the  two  lenses,  as  this  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
their  degrees  of  correction. 

Arc  Light.  I  have  an  arc  lamp  (medium  size).  I  have  tried  to 
take  portraits  with  it,  but  have  not  been  very  successful.  One 
can  see  they  have  been  taken  by  artificial  light.  This  shows  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  For  diffusing  the  light  I  have 
tiied  white  cotton,  muslin  and  tissue  paper,  each  separately,  and 

i  educing  the  light  till  shadows  were  not  shown,  by  putting  a  few 
thicknesses  of  the  various  things  used.  Still  they  are  not°what  I 
have  seen  or  would  like.  I  also  tried  it  by  having  the  light 

ii  fleeted  from  a  large  screen  painted  white  with  Hall’s  Distemper, 
with  side  wings  and  a  piece  slanting  from  the  top,  but  this  I 
think  was  worse  than  any,  and  took  up  a  great  lot  of  room.  Is 
there  a  diffuser  I  could  buy  ready-made  that  would  suit  this  lamp, 
or  can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  things  I  might  try  and  where 
they  may  be  had? — Learner. 

By  using  such  diffusing  media  as  you  have  been  employing  you 
<oe  almost  certain  to  prolong  the  exposure  unnecessarily,  and  also 
to  destroy  the  delicate  crispness  of  the  modelling  of  the  lightest 
portions.  One  thickness  of  engineer’s  tracing  linen  is  always 
sufficient  with  such  a  lamp  as  that  you  are  using.  Judging  from 
cour  remark  as  to  the  whites  of  the  eyes  showing  the  character  of 
the  lighting,  we  should  imagine  you  are  getting  considerable 
under-exposure.  Arrange  to  have  the  light  a  little  above  and 
s  lghtly  to  the  front  of  the  sitter,  diffused  as  we  have  suggested, 
and  for  the  shadow  side  have  a  large  grey  reflector  at  least  six  or 
eiqlit  feet,  square,  and  placed  partly  to  the  side  and  partly  to  the 
fiont  of  the  sitter,  so  that  its  edge  almost  comes  into  the  picture. 
Lies  gives  a  less  harsh  reflected  light  than  such  a  dead  white  as 
you  have  been  using. 

T.  C.  B.  If  there  is  a  registered  copyright  in  the  photograph  it  will 
be  illegal  for  you  to  copy  it,  and  if  you  do,  you  must  take  the  risk. 
\\  hether  the  copyright  is  valid  or  not  may  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  is  a  matter  on  which  we  can  express  no  opinion. 

I  he  fact  that  the  photograph  is  not  marked  “  Copyright  ”  makes 
no  difference.  If  that  is  the  ground  on  which  you  doubt  if  the  copy¬ 
right  is  valid,  you  are  quite  under  a  misapprehension. 

^  rorn  what  you  describe  we  should  say  that  you  are  suffering 
from  astigmatism,  which  constant  sitting  at  the  retouching  desk 
will  probably  add  to.  As  you  have  to  depend  upon  retouching 


as  a  livelihood,  we  should  advise  you  to  consult  an  experience 
oculist  without  delay.  If  your  means  do  not  enable  you  to  see 
specialist,  better  go  to  one  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals — say  tin 
at  Charing  Cross.  There  you  will  get  the  best  advice  free  of  charg< 
If  spectacles  are  found  to  be  necessary,  you  will  be  able  to  g( 
them  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Distortion. — Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  enclose 
portraits?  The  lens  they  were  taken  with  was  sold  to  me,  seeont 
hand,  as  a  half-plate  portrait  lens.  It  is  2£in.  diameter  and  54 ir 
focus.  You  will  see  the  pictures  are  distorted,  the  nearest  part 
being  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  more  distant  ones.— J.  ( 
Klewer. 

There  is  no  actual  distortion  in  the  pictures,  but  the  perepectiv 
is  very  violent,  and  that  is  often  called  “distortion.”  It  arise 
from  the  portraits  being  taken  with  a  lens  of  too  short  a  focus  fc 
the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  used  a  lens  of  the  most  modern  typ< 
of  similar  focus  on  the  same  sized  plate,  the  result  would  be  tl 
same. 

Patent  Query.— Our  firm,  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  took  a  licen 
to  use  a  certain  apparatus  and  a  certain  process  for  an  annual  pa 
ment.  We  now  find  that  others  are  working  it  and  paying  i] 
royalty.  One  of  those  told  me  that  the  patent  was  no  good,  as  J 
was  not  valid,  because  the  whole  thing  had  been  published  in  t  j 
photographic  press  a  dozen  years  and  more  back.  He  also  gal 
me  “  chapter  and  verse”  for  what  he  said,  and  we  find  by  reft 
ence  that  it  is  quite  true.  Will  you  please  say  if,  in  face  of  that,  \ 
shall  still  have  to  pay  the  licence  fees? — V.  B. 

We  fear  you  will,  so  long  as  the  patent  is  not  upset.  By  takij 
the  licence  you  admitted  the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  you  cam] 
now  repudiate  it.  If  the  validity  of  the  patent  is  contested 
anyone  else,  and  it  is  ruled  invalid,  you  can  then  discontinue  y<J 
payments. 


The  Late  Mr.  E.  D.  Lavender. — It  is  with  regret,  which  we  j 
sure  will  be  shared  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  we  have  to  annou  e 
the  death  of  Mr.  E.  Davey  Lavender,  F.R.P.S.,  of  Bromley,  K  , 
which  occurred  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  Lavender  was  at  one  tirr  a 
frequent  exhibitor  of  large  direct  portraits  at  different  exhibition.^  t 
which  he  gained  some  of  the  highest  awards,  notably  at  the  Ir  r- 
national  Exhibition  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1889,  when  he  its 
awarded  the  gold  medal.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  forrlg 
the  now  defunct  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  w|h 
came  to  an  end  owing  to  lack  of  the  support  from  those  it  is 
intended  to  benefit.  He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  wa^  ir 
some  time  secretary  of  the  Bromley  Cricket  Club.  For  the  st 
quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Lavender  carried  on  a  high-class  poi  it 
business  at  Bromley,  where  he  was  much  respected.  We  u  jr- 
stand  that  this  will  be  continued  by  Mrs.  Lavender,  who  has  al  ys 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  business,  and  by  her  eldest  son. 

Ensign  Roll-Film  Competition. — (Miss  E.  M.  Russell.  43,  st- 
bourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  is  the  winner  of  the  “En  i 
roll-film  competition  for  October.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  -e' 
guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “  Ensign '  m' 
The  entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  freejnd 
a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “Ensign”  fit 

##*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  1 1  'elt 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  a/re  twl^ 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appe<  ** 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

ie  Traill-Taylor  lecture  will  :be  delivered  on  November  23  by 
essor  A.  W.  Porter,  who  will  take  as  his  subject  “  The  Growtn 
e  Photographic  Image.”  (P.  848.) 

.  bhaw  s  “  extemporisings,”  the  legitimacy  of  the  straight 
and  the  fixation  of  bromide  prints  figure  with  other  topics 
“  Correspondence.”  (P.  849.) 

Cavendish  Morton  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn  appear  before  the 
c  this  week  as  the  authors  of  “  The  Art  of  Theatrical  Make-up 
London”  respectively,  the  latter  a  portfolio  of  photogravures. 
845  and  833.)  \ 

1  our  contemporary  “Printers:’  Ink,”  Mr.  W.  J.  Casey  lays 
*’  •  on  the  increasing  use  which  should  be  made  of  photography 
>y  Ivertisers  in  the  general  Press,  as  well  as  by  those  who  might 
,rc  ably  employ  stereoscopic,  cinematographic,  and  other  forms  of 
'be  graphic  pictures  in  drawing  the  public’s  attention  to  their 
5<*  •  (P.  837.) 

Ishlight  photography  of  indoor  groups,  interiors  of  factories, 
;lc.  having  considerable  commercial  possibilities,  the  article  by 
'l  J.  Andrews  on  p.  836  may  be  offered  as  a  timely  reminder  of 
ie  imparatively  simple  outfit  which  is  required  and  of  the  precau- 
101  which  are  quite  essential  to  success  in  this  class  of  work. 

4reoent  communication  to  the  R.P.S.  by  Mr.  Arthur  Payne 
*e&|ibes  the  method  of  engraving  direct  on  to  the  metal  plate  in 
1  "preparation  of  half-tone  blocks,  which  has  been  christened 
Mftetype.”  (P.  840.) 

thing  aluminium,  a  stop-out  medium  for  fine  etching,  and.  a 
" >ook  on  collotype,  are  among  the  “Photo-Mechanical  topics 

m  843. 

standard  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  recovery  of  residues 
in  a  practical  article  on  p.  841. 

e  useful  purposes  to  which  linoleum  or  cork-lino  may  be  put 
tter  makes  an  excellent  facing  for  the  enlarging  easel  are 
"pned  in  a  note  on  p.  834. 

^  -e  German  inventors  have  united  in  designing  and  patenting 
doping  storage  bottle.  (P.  844.)  . 

e  tables,  which  have  been  found  highly  effective  by  the 
'as  an  Kodak  Company  for  the  printing,  enlarging,  and  mount - 
oms.  are  described  on  p.  839. 

or  two  hints  on  avoiding  reflections  are  given  on  p.  oc4. 
i'  I  e  recommendations  on  making  shutters  interchan  gab  1?  wit.i 
°  rious  lenses  and  cameras  which  the  professional  photogiapn 


.  las 


use  are  given  in  an  article  on  p.  835. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photographs  In  the  Regent  Street  galleries,  well 

known  as  the  Goupil  Galleries,  a  small 
Gallery  upper  room  has  been  set  aside  for  the 

pnotographs  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn,  from 
which  the  plates  illustrating  his  “  London  ”  have  been 
made.  The  book  is  reviewed  in  another  column.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  originals  are  incom¬ 
parably  better  than  the  photogravures,  in  which  the 
results  in  almost  every  case  have  become  muddy  and 
heavy.  In  seeking  for  more  force,  Mr.  Coburn  has  lost 
qualities  better  "worth  having,  such  as  delicacy  and 
subtlety,  true  values  and  atmosphere.  The  “  Loudon 
Bridge”  is  the  best  subject,  and  has  suffered  least;  but 
the  great  charm  of  “  Hyde  Park  Corner,”  its  vapour- 
thickened  air,  has  quite  gone  in  the  photogravure,  where* 
the  omnibus  that  should  gleam  out  of  a  foggy  ambient  is 
many  tones  too  dark,  and  has  lost  its  proper  place  in  the 
scheme.  Mr.  Coburn’s  photographs  are  in  remarkably 
fine  company,  and  they  are  not  a  little  tried  by  the  works 
in  oil  and  water-colours  by  the  most  advanced  artists  of 
to-day,  through  which  the  visitor  must  run  the  gauntlet 
before  be  arrives  at  the  London  views.  The  ground  floor 
galleries  are  filled  with  the  choicest  works,  and  we  advise 
any  who  visit  the  galleries  to  “  do”  the  whole  show  whilst 
they  are  about  it. 


Photograph-  In  these  pages  we  have  frequently  drawn 
ing  the  attention  to  the  value  of  photography  in 

^.UrVr^U  recording  scientific  truths.  We  are. 

however,  reminded  by  an  article  in  a 
contemporary  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  this  application  of  photography.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  we  have  still  with  us  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  the  earth 
is  flat.  In  support  of  this  theory  much  use  has  been  m 
of  some  photographs  produced  by  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton,  who. 
we  may  remark,  is  not  a  “  flat-eartliist  ”  himself.  These 
photographs  show  a  bridge  at  Salters  Sode  in  Norfolk,  ao 
seen  from  Welney,  in  Cambridgeshire,  along  the  c  tors 
of  a  perfectly  straight  and  level  canal  six  miles  long  The 
bridge  was  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  touched  the  water ;  visual  observation  was  made 
through  a  telescope,  and  also  a  photograph,  taken  with  a 
telephoto  lens  at  a  height  of  two  feet  above  the  water, 
showed  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet  even  though,  owing 
to  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  the  visible  horizon  was 
five  feet  above  the  straight  line  joining  md  edge  of 

sheet.  This  result  seems  to  have  misled  even  Mr. 
Clifton,  who  says  that  in  his  mind  “  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  this  canal  is  absolutely  level."  and  adds  :  “  The  most 
bigoted  * globularist ’  would  not  expect  the  wi  rise 
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above  its  banks  to  assume  the  curved  outline  which  the 
vast  bulk  of  mankind  still  associate  with  the  figure  of 
our  *  terrestrial  ball.’  ”  In  explanation  he  suggests  that 
“  being  situated  on  an  accidentally  flat  part  of  the  earth  s 
surface,  the  water,  which  is  trifling  m  volume,  is  held  m 
position  by  gravitation  following  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
canal.”  This  last  argument  is  beyond  us,  but  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Clifton  that  the  canal  is  absolutely  level,  and 
we  believe  it  has  been  proved  to  be  so  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment,  but  we  would  remind  him  that  a  true  level  is  a 
curve,  and  that  if  the  surface  had  the  kind  of  flatness  he 
seems  to  assume  it  would  in  reality  'be  concave.  The  whole 
of  Mr.  Clifton’s  remarkable  argument  is  due  to  disregard 
of  the  familiar  daily  phenomenon  of  “refraction,”  which 
compels  the  light  rays  to  take  a  curved  path  under  par¬ 
ticular  conditions,  instead  of  the  straight  one  they  are 
popularly  supposed  to  follow.  In  consequence  of  this 
phenomenon  we  are  able  to  see  the  sun  after  it  has  actually 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  while  the  same  cause  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  appearance  of  mirages.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clifton’s 
photograph  is  one  of  the  variety  of  mirage,  and  all  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  so  near  the  water 
level  where  the  air  was  naturally  lying  in  strata  of  variable 
density,  and  where  the  light  rays  had  an  excessive 
curvature  approximating  to  that  of  the  earth  itself. 

*  *  * 

Outlets  for  The  letter  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris  which 
Artistic  appears  on  another  page  makes  the 

Photography,  gjtruistic  suggestion  that  photographers 
might  do  worse  than  brighten  the  depressing  atmosphere 
of  a  railway  waiting  room  by  displaying  upon  the  walls  of 
these  apartments  examples  of  their  efforts  in  picture  mak¬ 
ing  with  the  camera.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
in  every  instance  the  effect  would  be  that  sought. for,  and 
.there  is  another  factor  in  the  case  which  would  probably 
.nip  any  endeavours  in  the  bud.  Wall  spaces  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  railway  stations  being  the  valuable  asset  for 
advertising  purposes  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  any.offers  to  display  alleged  works 
of  art  in  them  would  be  referred  to  the  contractors  and 
would  gain  admission  to  the  walls  only  at  a  price. 
Nowadays,  when  everyone  advertises  by  some  means  or 
•other,  we  can  imagine  an  agent  for  the  letting  of  advertise¬ 
ment  space  raising  his  eyebrows  when  told  that  the  motive 
for  showing  the  photographs  displayed  was  a  purely  philan¬ 
thropic  one. 

*  *  * 

Re-mounting  A  somewhat  curious  experience  was  re- 
Lens  Cells.  cently  reported  to  us  by  a  friend.  It 
.appeared  that  he  possessed  a  modern  lens  of  good  quality 
mounted  in  a  diaphragm  shutter,  and,  having  no  use  for 
the  shutter,  he  re-mounted  the  lens  cells  in  a  plain  iris 
mount  and  sold  the  shutter.  Unfortunately  he  parted 
with  the  shutter  before  trying  the  new  combination,  and 
when  he  did  try  it  the  result  was  somewhat  startling.  He 
focussed  first  on  an  object  in  the  foreground  and  then 
•racked  the  camera  in  so  as  to  change  the  focus  on  to  a  more 
■distant  object,  but  to  his  surprise  the  racking-in  made  the 
focus  worse  than  before.  After  several  trials  he  found  that 
t)  change  the  focus  from  one  object  to  another  he  had  to 
rack  out  for  the  greater  distance  and  to  rack  in  for  the 
nearer  one,  which  state  of  affairs,  being  contrary  to  all  his 
previous  experience,  simply  bewildered  him.  The  ex¬ 
planation  was,  of  course,  curvature  of  the  field.  Though 
lie  had  appreciated  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  original 
separation  of  the  two  lens  cells,  yet  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  doing  it  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  as  the  result, 
■strong  curvature  of  the  field  was  introduced.  The  nearer 
object  on  which  be  focussed  appeared  near  the  centre  of 


the  plate  and  the  more  uistant  one  near  the  margin.  When 
the  first  object  was  in  focus  the  image  of  the  other  one 
fell  behind  the  plate  instead  of  in  front  of  it,  the  curva¬ 
ture  being  negative  or  convex  to  the  lens,  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  rack  the  camera  out  to  get  the  farther  of 
the  two  objects  into  focus.  This  experience  illustrates  the 
danger  of  shifting  lens  cells  into  other  mounts,  especially 
when  a  modern  highly  corrected  objective  is  in  question. 
Very  careful  measurements  are  necessary  if  the  correct 
adjustments  are  to  be  preserved,  and  it  is  always  best  to 
put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  the  original  maker  of  the 
objective.  Many  good  lenses  are  spoilt  by  being  impro¬ 
perly  mounted  in  diaphragm  shutters.  In  some  cases  the 
lens  owner  makes  the  change  himself  on  finding  that  the 
cells  will  readily  fit  the  screw  threads  in  the  shutter,  and 
when  the  threads  will  not  fit  he  appeals  to  the  nearest 
dealer,  who  most  probably  alters  the  screw  thread  only, 
and  never  discovers  that  other  much  more  critical  adjust¬ 
ments  are  essential. 

*  *  * 


“Cork  Lino”  Recently  we  referred  to  the  use  of, 
linoleum  as  a  cover  for  a  work-room 
Easel'^m^  bench.  The  same  material  is,  however,, 

eminently  useful  for  a  quite  different! 
purpose.  It  is  often  necessary  to  let  freshly  mounted! 
prints  dry  under  pressure,  but  sometimes  the  result  is 
marred  by  unsightly  marks  produced  by  the  boards  usee; 
for  equalising  the  pressure.  A  piece  of  smooth  thick  lino 
leum  used  in  place  of  the  usual  board  is  the  best  prevent 
tive  of  this  trouble,  for  while  it  is  smooth  it  is  also 
slightly  elastic.  For  pressing  prints  we  commonly  use  : 
large  copying  press  with  a  pair  of  linoleum  pressure-boards 
between  which  the  print  is  placed.  A  sheet  of  clea: 
blotting-paper  preserves  the  surface  from  contact  with  th 
linoleum,  and  so  keeps  it  clean.  Another  variety  cj 
linoleum,  known  as  “Cork  Lino,”  or  cork  carpet,  is  alsj 
very  useful  in  the  workshop.  Practically  it  is  an  extreme! 
smooth  and  close-grained  variety  of  cork,  backed  witj 
strong  canvas,  and  eminently  durable.  It  is  adaptable  i 
various  purposes.  One  piece  can  serve  as  a  cork  m 
for  flasks  and  beakers  which  contain  hot  solutions.  Oth 
pieces,  fixed  to  walls  or  shelves  in  convenient  position 
will  form  excellent  pincushions  for  the  dark-room  pi 
that  are  in  such  constant  demand  and  so  seldom  to 
found.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  useful  service 
which  it  can  be  put  is  that  of  a  covering  to  the  enlargin 
easel.  It  should  be  glued  down  all  over  the  board, 
that  it  may  lie  quite  smoothly,  and  we  then  have 
luxury  of  a  cork-faced  easel  into  which  the  feeblest 
can  be  driven  with  ease,  while  the  hole  vanishes  wl 
the  pin  is  withdrawn. 


**hotogr&ph- 
ing  Small 
Interiors. 


One  of  the  minor  difficulties  met  w|» 
in  photographing  well-lighted  rooms,  ;> 
which  are  usually  a  number  of  piety! 
on  the  walls,  is  the  reflection  in  the  glasses  of  these  lath 
of  light  objects  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  In  such  w  : 
as  this,  inspection  of  the  actual  subject  is  a  more  effici  t 
method  of  locating  unsightly  reflection  patches  than  vir 
ing  the  image  on  the  ground  glass.  But  the  point  of  vp 
must  be  that  of  the  lens,  the  operator  stooping  down  o 
front  of  the  camera  and  scrutinising  his  subject  from  de 
in  front  of  the  lens.  In  many  cases  a  glaring  patch  I 
reflected  light  may  be  turned  off  the  plate  by  tilting  e 
offending  picture-frame  by  means  of  a  ball  of  paper  c  a 
pocket-handkerchief  stuffed  in  behind  it.  Unfortunate 
this  local  tinkering  with  the  subject  will  not  suffice  wn 
a  number  of  frames  are  faced  by  white  or  light  obje s- 
In  this  event  the  most  satisfactory  remedy  is  a  screeiG 
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thin  black  cloth  or  lining,  which  can  be  easily  reared  up 
on  a  couple  of  bamboo  rods  so  as  to  exclude  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  entirely.  In  taking  a  series  of  photographs 
in  a  picture  gallery  some  such  plan  as  this  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

*  *  * 

Another  Though  many  remedies  for  stained 

Experience  negatives  have  been  advocated,  yet 

w,t  '  occasionally  we  come  across  a  stain 

that  refuses  to  yield  to  any  treatment.  Recently  we  turned 
out  an  old  negative  that  was  hopelessly  stained  and  quite 
unprintable,  and,  as  we  knew  the  history  of  the  stain,  it 
seemed  to  be  an  interesting  subject  for  experiment.  It 
was  a  hydroquinone-developed  negative,  which  originally 
showed  a  slight  yellow  stain  across  one  end.  In  the  course 
of  years  this  stain  had  spread  over  the  whole  negative, 
and  had  become  of  a  strong  brown  colour.  Thiocarbamide 
was  tried  first,  but  it  failed  to  touch  the  stain.  We  then 
bleached  the  negative  with  bichromate  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  following  this  with  a  bath  of  chromic  acid  calculated 
to  dissolve  everything  out  of  the  film  except  the  silver 
chloride  and  the  gelatine.  After  a  long  soaking  the  film 
looked  fairly  clean,  so  we  washed  and  re-developed,  with 
the  result  that  the  stain  reappeared.  As  a  last  resource 
we  put  the  plate  in  a  fixing-bath,  and  here-,  for  the  first 
time,  a  certain  amount  of  effect  was  apparent.  The 
chromic  acid  had  started  a  certain  amount  of  frilling,  and 
we  noticed  that  the  frilled  portions  of  the  film  were  much 
cleaner  than  thei  rest.  Trilling  was  then  encouraged,  and 
wherever  the  hypo  got  to  the  back  of  the  film  the  stain 
tended  to  disappear.  Evidently  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  stain  was  in  the  parts  of  the  film  next  the  glass, 
and  could  not  be  removed  from  the  top.  If  we  had 
stripped  the  film  at  the  start  and  then  operated  on 
the  loose  film,  in  all  probability  we  might  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  clearing  operations.  The  remedy  would  have 
been  a  rather  desperate  one,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  be  desperate,  so  the  experience  we  have  described  may 
be  useful  in  extremis. 


ON  LOOKING  TO  STUDIO  APPARATUS. 

Any  photographic  business,  however  large  or  small,  is 
bound  to  have  a  variety  of  cameras.  The  efficiency  of  these 
can  be  vastly  improved  in  many  cases  by  a  little  thought. 
These  improvements  will  be  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  shutter  and  lens,  and  in  the  direction  of  making  these 
fittings  interchangeable.  The  most  generally  used  type 
of  studio  camera  of  to-day  is  provided  with  a  grooved  front, 
into  which  the  various  lenses  on  loose  panels  lift  in  and 
out.  The  panel  is  generally  provided  with  a  fitting  upon 
which  the  studio  shutter  is  attached.  This  is  a  quick 
method  of  altering  lenses  when  changing  from  cabinet  to 
12  by  10,  or  what  not,  but  the  shutter  takes  time  to 
detach  and  attach.  We  have  much  simplified1  matters  by 
!  screwing  inside  the  camera  (covering  up  the  square  hole 
for  lens  panel)  a  piece1  of  blackened  three-ply  wood  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  the  exact  diameter  of  the  largest  apei- 
ture  of  the  shutter.  The  shutter  is  fixed  permanently  to 
this,  and  the  lens  can  be  changed  even  if  the.  plate  is 
ready  for  exposure,  needless  to  say,  re-focussing  a  tei 
changing.  The  shutter  should  be  large  enough  to  take  t  ie 
largest  lens  used.  We  have  said  above  “  permanently 
fixed,”  but  the  shutter  should  be  removable  when  required. 
Por  at-home  portraits,  a  really  silent  shutter  is  a  giea 
boon,  and  both  whole  plate  and  12  by  10  field  cameias  are 
conveniently  fitted  so  that  the  studio  shutter  can  e  use 
with  them.  In  a  large  camera  this  is  only  a  mat  ei  o 
fixing  the  same  shutter  catches  as  for  the  studio  appaia  us 
and  placing  a  brass  air-pipe  through  the  lens  panel,  in  a 


whole-plate  camera,  however,  the  shutter  may  only  just 
fit,  and  great  care  is  required  in  fitting  catches.  The 
brass,  connection  almost  led  us  to  give  up  the  idea,  but 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  fixing  the  pipe  in  the  per¬ 
manent  front  and  cutting  a  slot  in  the  rising  and  falling 
front,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  tightening  screw  works. 
Only  a  square-bellows  pattern  camera  will  take  an  inside 
pattern  shutter.  For  architectural  and  general  work,  the 
extreme  rise  and  swing  front  of  the  conical  bellows 
pattern  camera  make  it  far  superior  to  the  older  type. 
A  good  lens  of  the  ordinary  angle  and  an  extremely  wide 
angle  lens  are,  however,  imperative.  The  loose  lens-board 
type  of  shutter  is  to  be  recommended  for  general  relia¬ 
bility  and  quickness  of  alteration,  say  a  whole-plate 
shutter,  big  enough  to  take  a  15in.  by  12in.  lens.  This 
has  the  disadvantage  that  it  will  not  fold  through  the  turn¬ 
table  and  restricts  the  cross  front,  but  on  the  score  of 
convenience  and  economy  it  cannot  be  beaten.  Practicallv, 
every  lens  except  the  3B  portrait  should  have  a  lens  panel 
for  this  shutter,  giving  a  great  range  of  focal  length.  The 
quarter-plate  lens  stopped  down  will  cover  the  whole  plate, 
as  will  also  a  half-plate  lens.  The  wide-angle  whole  plate 
comes  between  these  two  ;  thus  there  is  the  regular  anas- 
tigmat  and  the  15in.  by  12in.  for  long  focal  length. 

The  cross  front,  with  the  shutter  screwed  thereon,  fits 
on  to  the  square-bellows  whole-plate,  when  exceptional 
rigidity  is  required,  and  also  on  to  the  longer  cameras,  so 
that,  besides  increased  efficiency^  the  cost  of  an  extra 
shutter,  lens  panels,  and  lens  flanges  is  saved.  By  making 
a  special  pattern  cross-front  and  putting  two  extra  grooves 
on  the  square-bellows  pattern,  the  studio  lens  at  /  3  is 
available  for  at-home  portraiture — a  very  great  help  in¬ 
deed  for  groups  (of  two  or  three)  and  babies  when  combined 
with  the  silent  shutter  as  before  described.  This  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  square-bellows  camera,  i.e.,  the  ability  of  the 
solid  front  to  take  studio  lenses  and  shutter,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  respective  merits  of  square  or 
conical  bellows  pattern  are  to  be  determined.  With  very 
little  work  indeed  any  lens  can  be  made  to  fit  any  camera. 
For  copying  and  other  special  work  it  is  often  desirable 
to  use  the  field  lenses.  To  avoid  purchasing  extra  flanges, 
we  have  one  studio  camera  lens-panel  so  fitted  with  the 
aid  of  some  home-made  grooves,  velvet,  and  glue  that  the 
various  lens-panels  of  the  field  shutter  -will  slide  on  to  it. 

Should  the  longer  and  smaller  cameras  be  out  on  dif¬ 
ferent  work  at  the  same  time,  shutters  for  each  will  be 
necessary.  In  that  case  it  is  advisable  either  to  have 
identical  shutters  or  by  a  little  ingenuity  to  make  the 
lens  boards  of  the  smaller  shutter  fit  on  to  the  larger.  It 
will,  perhaps,  appear  rather  extravagant  to  have  both 
types  of  whole-plate  camera,  but  in  this  connection  we  may 
quote  the  experience  of  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Fostt  r 
Brigham,  of  Scarborough  :  “  Having  by  an  accident  got  a 
camera  of  each  kind,  I  would  not  now  lie  without  th 
each  having  merits  impossible  to  combine.  The  accident 
mentioned  was  the  fact  that  one  square-bellows  model  had 
been  declared  ‘  unmendable  '  by  the  cabinet-maker  who 
has  had  it  several  times  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  rack  became  so  loose  that  the  focussing  screen  moved 
when  the  dark  slide  was  inserted  and,  moreover,  the  slides 
leaked  slightly.  The  new  camera  was  ordered  with  re¬ 
versing  back  to  take  the  old  slides  and  also  the  focal-plane 
shutter,  so  that  these  are  again  interchangeable.  I  pon 
taking  the  slides  to  pieces  it  was  found  that  the  velvet 
li^ht  top  which  is  ‘  unget-at-able  ’  without  entirely  with¬ 
drawing  the  slide,  was  worn  smooth  and  shiny.  This  was 
replaced  with  new  velvet  and  slides,  and  both  are  now  quite 
as  ffood  as  new.  The  slides  have  always  been  kept  black- 
leaded  to  avoid  wear,  and  the  brass  side  clips  tightened 
slightly  whenever  required.  Having  some  spare  time,  a 
too  common  occurrence  in  the  spring,  I  removed  the 
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pinion  from  the  camera  and  found  that  it  was  slightly 
bent.  After  straightening  and  screwing  on  to  camera 
very  tight  in  slightly  different  position,  this  also  works 
as  in  the  days  of  youth.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  dozens  of  cameras 
rotting  in  idleness  or  thrown  away  that  only  require  some 
such  simple  attention  to  put  them  in  working  order.  Brass 
stays  and  plates  will  easily  cure  slight  shakiness.  Print¬ 
ing-frames  are  articles  often  discarded  on  account  of 
broken  springs  or  because  the  angle  blocks  have  become 


detached.  The  latter  are  easily  cut  and  glued  in,  whilst 
spare  springs  are  cheaply  purchased.  Some  of  the  springs 
on  the  cheapest  class  of  printing-frame  are  almost  useless 
for  their  purpose.  Springs  on  frames  we  have  had  for  ten 
to  twenty  years  are  still  perfectly  “  springy  ”  and  strong. 
Some  new  ones  we  recently  received  were  more  like  lead, 
losing  all  springiness  after  bending  four  or  five  times. 
Printing-frames  should  not  be  stored  higher  than  a  gas 
flame.  The  fumes  soon  destroy  all  the  qualities  of  the 
brass,  so  that  springs  break  like  matchwood. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  FLASHLIGHT 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Now  that  the  season  for  flashlight  work  is  here,  I  wish, 
if  possible,  in  this  short  article,  to  give  a  few  very  practical 
hints  and  some  useful  information  that  wf'J  be  of  some  benefit 
to  the  professional  photographer,  so  that  fhe  average  practical 
man  can  undertake  this  class  of  work  vs  Ith  more  confidence, 
and  so  increase  his  business.  Many  have  refused  this  kind  of 
work  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  photographers  who 
are  absolutely  afraid  to  undertake  it  at  any  price.  I  want,  if 
possible,  to  make  it  very  clear  and  plain  that  it  is  not  so 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  if  carried  out  by  a  practical  man. 

First  of  all,  let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that  no  one  should 
think  of  undertaking  flashlight  unless  he  be  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  precautions.  There  is  certainly 
some  danger  attached  to  it,  but  if  the  reader  will  closely  follow 
the  instructions  here  given,  and  never  attempt  any  experiments 
with  flashlight  powder,  then  the  risks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  any  danger  does  not  apply  to  the 
sitters  or  subjects,  but  to  the  man  who  operates.  In  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  twelve  years  with  flashlight,  during  which  time  I 
have  made  considerably  over  1,000  exposures,  both  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  subjects,  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  other 
workers,  but  I  have  never  known  any  accident  to  happen  to 
anyone  except  the  operator.  In  some  cases  he  has  been  severely 
burnt,  and  in  most  instances  it  can  be  traced  to  carelessness. 
Only  once  did  I  ever  meet  with  a  slight  accident  myself — I  was 
burnt  slightly — and  that  was  caused  through  experimenting  with 
a  new  automatic  flashlamp,  which  went  off  at  the  wrong 
moment. 

I  intend  principally  in  this  article  to  deal  with  group  flash¬ 
light  work  and  indoor  commercial  work,  and  shall  have  little  to 
say  about  portraiture,  because  this  latter  is  so  very  simple  and 
easy  after  the  other.  A  workroom,  or  a  dinner  or  children’s 
party,  to  be  taken  on,  say,  a  12  x  10  plate,  is  not  easy,  and 
it  is  here  where  the  operator  has  to  be  quick,  have  a  cool  head, 
and  make  no  mistake. 

A  FlasH  Equipment  for  Practical  WorK, 

For  the  man  who  has  a  good  deal  of  flashlight  to  do,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  good  lamp,  made  something  after  the  style  of 
lamp  T  shall  describe  ;  but  for  only  an  occasional  job  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  have  anything  elaborate.  Really,  a  pair 
of  borrowed  steps  and  a  piece  of  board  about  three  feet  long 
is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  the  word  flashlamp  gives  a  mistaken 
idea  of  what  is  really  wanted.  All  that  is  required  is  something 
to  place  the  powder  on  ready  to  fire.  There  is  not  really  a 
perfectly  reliable  flashlamp  on  the  market  that,  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  work,  I  can  recommend,  and  I  have  tried  pretty  well 
every  lamp  there  is,  and  experimented  with  every  kind  of 
powder.  The  lamps  which  I  am  referring  to  principally  are 
those  for  firing  off  instantaneous  powder.  Lamps  for  magnesium 
powder  are  not  a  bit  of  use  for  present-day  photography  ;  they 


are  antique,  and  seldom  used  now  and  are  practically  useless. 
The  kind  of  lamp  which  I  recommend  is  one  that  can  be  made 
at  home  for  about  ten  shillings,  and  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  a  long  time  without  getting  out  of  order.  Obtain  a  piece 
of  match-board  about  three  feet  long  by  about  four  inches  wide, 
cover  this  with  some  sort  of  metal — aluminium  for  preference,  on 
account  of  its  lightness. 

Insert  at  the  bottom,  in  the  centre,  a  bush  for  screwing  in  a 
rod,  collapsible  or  otherwise  (collapsible  for  preference),  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  A  clamp  for  attaching  the  rod  to  a  chair 
or  table  completes  the  list  of  what  is  required,  excepting  a  taper 
mounted  in  holder  of  decent  length.  Those  who  have  a  lot  of 
flashlight  work  can  quite  easily  have  a  more  elaborate  lamp 
made  on  the  same  lines.  The  piece  of  board  and  pair  of  steps 
referred  to  is  what  I  used  for  a  long  while  myself  some  years 
ago.  Never  have  anything  to  do  with  any  lamps  which  act 
automatically  or  are  fired  by  batteries  or  electricity  ;  they  may 
go  right  for  some  time,  but  they  are  sure  to  fail  later  on, : 
and  generally  at  the  critical  moment.  I  have  heard  of  more 
failures  from  this  cause  than  any  other. 

The  Powder. 

Any  of  the  well-known  instantaneous  combustible  powders1 
will  answer  well,  but  the  powders  that  I  prefer  are  the 
“  Argentorat  ”  and  “Ideal”  powders,  which  have  been  in  us€j 
in  this  country  for  several  years,  and  can  be  bought  at  mos 
dealers  at  about  4s.  6d.  per  box  of  100  grammes.  This 
enough  for  exposures  for  four  12  x  10  or  eight  whole-plate  negs 
tives.  Never  be  persuaded  to  try  mixing  your  own  powder 
The  process  involves  a  lot  of  trouble,  is  dangerous,  and  th 
powder  so  made  is  often  unreliable.  As  I  have  said,  at  th 
critical  moment  of  the  exposure  nothing  must  go  wron^.  am 
there  must  be  no  mistake  ;  so  always  use  a  good,  reliabl 
powder  that  is  well  recommended,  and,  in  preference,  one  o 
those  just  mentioned. 

Fixing  up  the  Camera. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  take  a  dinner-party  or  a  workrooi 
full  of  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  12  x  10  plate  :  arrange  to  fi, 
the  camera  fairly  high  up  from  the  ground.  In  a  large  root 
it  is  often  best  to  erect  the  camera  on  a  table.  After  focussm, 
carefully,  stop  your  lens  down  to  f\  16,  if  necessary,  but  new 
more  than  this,  or  you  will  require  a  terrific  lot  of  powde 
Nearly  all  our  modern  lenses  will  cover  a  12  by  10  beautiful] 
at  fl  16,  and  there  is  very  seldom  occasion  to  stop  down  mor 
If  working  1/1  plates  f/ 11  should  be  quite  sufficient. 

Whilst  the  focussing  is  being  arranged,  if  you  are  lucl 
enough  to  have  an  assistant  with  you,  he  can  be  arranging  tl 
flashlamp.  An  assistant  is  not  at  all  necessary.  I  lieal 
always  do  all  my  flashlights  quite  alone. 
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Fixing  the  Lamp. 

Erect  your  lamp  as  high  as  possible,  and  immediately  behind 
the  camera.  Always  remember  to  get  your  light  high  up,  and 
as  near  to  your  objects  as  possible,  but  never  in  front  of  the 
lens,  unless  the  latter  is  well  shielded  from  the  light ;  other¬ 
wise  a  fogged  plate  will  be  the  result,  through  the  light  re¬ 
flecting  back  into  the  lens.  The  plate  should  now  be  put  in 
the  camera.  Always  use  the  fastest  plates  obtainable :  it  is 
useless  to  use  a  slow  or  medium  rapidity  plate.  Now  draw  your 
slide,  and,  last  of  all,  place  your  powder  in  position.  This 
sounds  perfectly  easy,  placing  the  powder  in  position,  but  in 
this  operation  there  is  decidedly  more  art  and  knack  needed 
than  one  would  imagine.  One  great  thing  to  remember  and  aim 
for  is  a  large  sheet  of  light,  rather  than  an  intense  concentrated 
light.  This  is  most  important,  and  essential  to  good  flashlight 
work.  You  want  your  light  to  carry  all  over  the  room,  if  .possible, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  placing  the  powder  correctly.  On 
i  the  centre  of  your  lamp,  or  on  your  temporary  piece  of  board, 
place  a  small  piece  of  gun-cotton  (this  can  be  purchased  at  any 
wholesale  chemist’s,  and  half  an  ounce  will  last  for  years).  Use 
a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  cover  this  partly  with 
powder,  and  gently  form  a  trail  of  powder  from  end  to  end  of 
the  tray,  being  careful  to  see  the  trail  is  not  broken  in  any 
part ;  otherwise,  when  ignited,  the  powder  beyond  the  broken 
trail  will  not  ignite.  One  then  feels  inclined  to  apply  a  lighted 
match  with  the  hand — an  act  which  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  operator.  The  amount  of  powder  required  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  box  (25  grammes).  Having  previously  seen  that  any  near 
lights  are  turned  off — the  lights  in  the  distance  will  not  matter 
in  the  least,  and  will  not  affect  the  plate  the  few  seconds  the 
lens  is  uncapped — you  should  ask  your  sitters  or  party  either 
to  look  at  their  work  (if  a  workroom),  or  else  to  look  just  below 
the  camera,  and  on  no  account  to  look  at  the  flash  ;  otherwise 
they  will  all  appear  staring  upwards.  Nothing  remains  now 
but  to  uncap  the  lens,  and  to  expose  by  applying  the  lighted 
taper  to  the  exposed  piece  of  gun-cotton  :  the  result  will  be 
an  instantaneous  flash  of  about  a  tenth  of  a  second.  Your  taper- 
holder  should  be  of  good  length,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  keep  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  the  flash.  The  majority  of  the 
■powders  contain  aluminium,  which  gives  off  intense  heat,  especi¬ 
ally  when  a  large  flash  is  used. 


One  Essential  to  Success — Dry  Powder. 

One  important  thing  always  to  remember  is  never  to  have 
your  powder  exposed  any  longer  than  is  really  necessary : 
arrange  that  it  is  fired  as  quickly  as  possible  after  having  been 
laid  out.  If  not,  there  will  be  a  loud  report  when  fired,  and 
the  report  will  be  louder  the  longer  the  powder  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  If  fired  as  soon  as  laid  out,  the  powder  should 
go  off  without  any  report  whatever.  If  a  report  does  occur,  it 
is  liable  to  give  rise  to  confusion,  and  may  cause  certain  timid 
people  to  be  very  frightened.  Remember,  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
can  also  smoke,  to  a  great  extent,  if  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  windows.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  ventilation 
of  the  room.  If  well  ventilated,  the  smoke  will  go  out  in  a 
few  minutes.  No  matter  how  high  the  room  or  hall,  the  smoke 
will  always  ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  all  the  windows  are 
opened  for  a  few  minutes,  the  smoke  should  soon  disappear 
without  descending  and  causing  any  inconvenience. 

The  quantity  of  powder  required  will  be  less  than  25  grammes 
if  using  the  lens  at  f/11,  and  in  proportion  less  still  if  using 
fl 8,  which  can  be  used  for  half-plates  and  for  single  portraits  ; 
where  the  open  aperture  of  the  lens  can  be  used,  enough  to  cover 
a  shilling  is  sufficient.  A  very  large  hall  will  require  more 
powder  if  it  is  required  to  light  the  whole  place  well,  or  if  found 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  to  f  22.  Experience  only  will 
teach  the  correct  quantity  to  use. 

Development  of  the  Plate, 

It  will  be  found  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  flashlight  is  over¬ 
exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  always  lean  towards 
under-exposure,  so  that  little  or  no  bromide  should  be  used  in 
the  development.  Greater  care  must  be  used  in  handling  these 
very  fast  plates  than  those  in  general  use.  Too  much  red  light 
will  often  cause  fog,  so  keep  the  dish  well  covered  during  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  this  short  article  I  hope  to  have  made  it  very  plain 
and  distinct  how  good  flashlights  can  be  obtained  ;  and  all 
photographers  who  wish  to  increase  their  business  would  do 
well  to  make  some  attempt  to  understand  this  branch  of  the 
trade  thoroughly,  as  I  believe  there  are  heaps  of  business  to 
be  got  in  this  direction.  H.  Andrews. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 

ADVERTISING. 


[The  use  of  the  photograph  in  press,  poster,  and  other  forms  of  advertising  is  steadily  globing,  but  nut  as  lapidly  as  one 
might  expect  of  the  large  number  of  photographers  "out  to  make  money.”  If  this  is  due  to  any  misapprehension  as  to 

the  field  open  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  photographers,  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  following  article  from  the  two 
last  issues  of  our  advertising  contemporary,  "Printers’  Ink,”  a  journal  which  we  would  further  suggest  for  regidar  study  by 
every  photographer  and  photographic  firm  interested  in  improving  their  methods  of  publicity.  The  auth<  r  Mr.  >'  •  J.  La¬ 
the  advertising  manager  of  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  will  doubtless  admit  that  in  thus  advocating,  in  the  advertising  prvss.  the 
greater  use  of  photographic  work,  he  is  affording  another  instance  of  the  “Service  that  He  ps  (  here  ave 
phrase?),  since  it  is  the  professional  photographer  who  will  directly  benefit  by  an  increased  demand  for  photographs  among 

advertisers. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


This  is  a  plea  for  the  greater  use  of  the  photograph  in  adver¬ 
tising — both  in  its  half-tone  reproduction  for  illustration  and 
in  its  actual  form  for  showcard  and  similar  purposes. 

The  public  dearly  loves  a  photograph.  All  through  the  big 
postcard  boom  it  paid  its  twopences  for  "real  photograph  cele¬ 
brities”  compared  with  the  penny  or  less  for  the  many  com¬ 
peting  coloured  varieties,  thus  violently  upsetting  the  “  penny 
plain,  twopence  coloured  ”  theory  of  values  of  our  childhood. 


Public  Prefers  Photog'raphs, 

But  strongest  of  all  reasons  that  I  can  bring  forward  is  the 
steadily  increasing  use  of  photographs  in  the  editorial  pag« 
the  popular  press.  The  managements  of  these  publications 
gauge  the  public  taste  to  a  nicety,  and  advertisers  may  well 
follow  the  cue  thus  given. 

As  Kenneth  Groesbeck  puts  it  in  the  Printing  Art,  "the 
advertising  value  of  anything  is  based  on  the  intensity  of  the 
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impression  it  creates.  A  photograph,  as  a  general  thing,  makes 
better  advertising  than  a  drawing.  This,  when  naturalness  is 
desired.  If  we  are  illustrating  any  commonly  seen  objects, 
or  if  figures  of  people  enter  into  our  scheme  of  illustration, 
photography  is  valuable.  It  convinces  by  its  very  accuracy.” 

And  is  not  “naturalness”  the  most  desirable  of  attributes 
in  advertising  ?  Is  it  not  more  desirable  even  than  th©  humour 
that  so  many  advertisers  aim  at  incorporating  in  their  pub¬ 
licity?  Ask  a  woman  who  has  to  sweep  rooms  herself,  or 
(what  is  seemingly  harder  work  still)  who  has  to  direct  the 
servants  doing  so,  her  impression  of  the  Hassall  “Help” 
poster.  Then  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of  the  Allenbury  mother 
and  child,  and  you  will  soon  learn  which  appeals  the  more 
strongly.  Certainly  Allen  and  Hanburys  have  run  the  one 
subject  a  long  time,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  photographs, 
and  yet  change  copy  frequently,  as  witness  the  excellent  half-page 
of  Pearline  Soap  Powder  and  the  full-page  of  Washburn-Crosby 
flour  in  the  American  magazines,  both  of  which  use  a  new 
subject  every  month.  These  two  advertisers,  be  it  noted,  use 
photographs  specially  taken — photographs  that  are  made  to  fit 
the  copy,  and  not,  as  are  the  majority  of  photographs  here  used, 
taken  at  random  and  offered  to  the  agents  for  the  article  for  its 
name  to  be  worked  in  and  copy  written,  more  or  less  loosely, 
around  it  as  opportunity  offers. 

Who  Will  Be  First? 

Who  will  be  the  first  advertiser  to  run  such  a  series  in  our 
monthlies  or  weeklies  ?  Obviously  the  work  can  only  be  done 
by  a  really  good  professional  photographer,  and  as  such  must 
be  well  paid  for  ;  but  even  at  that,  and  including  payment  to 
the  models,  the  cost  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  as  that  now 
paid  for  good  pen-and-ink  and  wash  drawings. 

I  would  lay  particular  stress  on  this  necessity  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  advertiser  and  the  photographer.  Up  to  the 
present  there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  more  or  less  spas¬ 
modic  work.  I  venture  to  assert  that  one  half  of  the  sum 
awarded  in  prizes  in  the  Bovril  photographic  competition  a  few 
years  ago  (one  recognises,  of  course,  that  other  motives  besides 
the  acquisition  of  photographs  were  behind  the  scheme),  if 
spent  in  commissioning  one  or  other  of  the  West  End  photo¬ 
graphers  whose  imprints  appear  below  the  theatrical  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  weekly  papers,  would  obtain  such  a  series  of 
photographs  as  would  create  no  little  attention. 

Photographs  must  be  Good. 

There  is  room,  too,  for  more  photographs  of  the  article  itself 
than  are  being  used— I  mean  good  photographs  of  the  kind  used 
by  Hampton  and  Maple.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  adver¬ 
tisers  think  that  any  photograph  is  good  enough  for  half-tone 
reproduction,  and  that  the  engraver’s  artist  and  fine-etcher  can 
work  wonders,  and  that  without  extra  charge!  During  the 
last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  photo¬ 
graphy  of  coloured  objects,  and  with  such  a  plate  as  the  Wratten 
Panchromatic  and  properly  adjusted  filters,  it  is  possible  to 
photograph  even  polished  mahogany  furniture  without  reflec¬ 
tion*,  and  still  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  figuring.  But  for 
work  of  this  description  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  Photo¬ 
grapher  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  it  will  not  do  to  entrust  the  work  to  the  junior  clerk 
who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  guinea  hand-camera. 

And  how  littje  are  photographs  used  as  compared  with  what 
they  might  be. 

The  Manufacturer  at  Fault. 

The  retailer  cannot  be  blamed— except  in  the  case  of  the 
companies  working  a  chain  of  shops — but  surely  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  especially  of  foodstuffs,  who  is  producing  a  better  article 
than  most  of  his  competitors,  might  well  make  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  showcards.  For  instance,  sausage-making — long  the 


butt  of  the  would-be  funny^  man — could  be  demonstrated  by 
Messrs.  Palethorpe,  of  Dudley  Port,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  product  of  their  model  plant  immensely  superior  to  the 
cheaper  unlabelled  article  with  which  they  have  to  compete. 
Similarly  with  the  jams  produced  by  Chivers  at  Histon.  \ 
frame  with  a  series  of.  say,  twelve  appropriately  worded  photo¬ 
graphs,  to  be  changed  daily,  would  be  appreciated  by  many 
retailers. 

WHat  the  Railways  are  Doing. 

The  railway  companies,  whose  advertising  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  adverse  criticism  in  previous  issues  of  “  Printers’ 
Ink,”  have  long  realised  the  value  of  photographs.  Not  only 
have  they  used  small  photographs  in  carriages, but,  at  the  termini 
m  their  parcels  receiving  offices  and  at  the  Shepherd’s  Bush 
exhibitions,  they  have  used  enlargements  of  such  striking  size 
as  at  once  to  arrest  attention.  At  Shepherd’s  Bush  this  year 
the  London  and  North  Western  presented  an  excellent  cine¬ 
matograph  show,  while  at  Earl’s  Court  the  Southern  and  Union 
Pacific  Railway  had  a  very  fine  exhibit.  A  small  hall  was 
tastefully  hung  with  enlargements,  and  several  times  during 
the  day  half-hour  “talks”  were  given,  illustrated  by  coloured 
lanterns  and  cinematograph  films.  Thus  a  “talk”  on  “San 
Francisco  and  its  restoration”  showed  about  fifty  different 
slides,  and  interspersed  among  them  were  “moving  pictures” 
depicting  a  ride  on  a  street  car  through  the  busiest  part  of 
Trisco,  a  fire-engine  parade,  seagulls  following  a  fishing  boat 
from  which  waste  fish  are  being  thrown  overboard,  an  ostrich 
farm,  and  an  entertainment  in  a  swimming-bath.  At  the  close 
I  remarked  to  Mr.  Erwin,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  exhibit, 
that  he  had  not  once  mentioned  his  railway.  His  reply  was 
interesting.  “  Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter.  We  want  to  interest 
people  in  California  ;  once  they  go  there,  they  must  travel  on 
our  system.”  Many  of  our  lines  have  monopolies,  or  prac¬ 
tically  so,  of  desirable  resorts — Brighton,  Eastbourne,  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  Lowestoft,  the  Cornish  Riviera — will  they 
follow  the  Union  Pacific  example  ? 

Why  Not  Steamship  Companies? 

If  the  railway  companies  thus  realise  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  why  do  not  the  steamship  companies  use  them  more? 
Experts  may  appreciate  the  models  that  are  always  on  show  in 
the  office  windows  of  the  leading  companies,  but  one  doubts  if 
they  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  general  public. 

The  Inexpensive  Stereoscope. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  cinematograph.  Lloyds,  o 
newspaper  fame,  have  already  a  “  moving  picture  ”  show,  am 
doubtless  other  firms  will  soon  follow  suit.  But  I  have  no 
yet  heard  of  the  stereoscope  being  used  for  advertising  purposes 
The  councils  "of  seaside  resorts,  manufacturing  firms  such  a; 
Cadbury’s,  who,  in  addition  to  their  model  village,  must  have' 
many  interesting  views  in  their  factories,  might  well  arrang 
to  have  stereoscopes  and  sets  of  views  in  the  reading  and  smolj 
ing  rooms  of  hotels,  boarding-houses,  clubs,  etc.  In  Americ 
there  is  a  huge  business  done  in  stereoscopic  views — Underwood 
and  the  H.  C.  White  Company  each  turn  out  many  thousand 
weekly.  If  people  will  thus  buy  views  on  the  other  side,  i 
may  reasonably  be  argued  that  they  would,  were  the  oppo: 
tunity  offered  of  doing  so  free  of  charge,  look  at  them  carefull 
in  this  country. 

Aids  to  Recruiting;. 

It  seems  to  me  that  photographs  depicting  life  in  the  am 
and  navy  would  be  very  much  more  attractive  as  aids  to  recrui 
ing  than  the  lithographs  that  one  now  sees  displayed  in  pub! 
places.  These  all  seem  to  have  been  designed  with  the  id 
that  the  desired  recruit  is  most  likely  to  be  captured  by  the  high 
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coloured  uniforms — but  to  my  mind  photographs  of  the  kind 
that  one  sees  in  the  sixpenny  weeklies,  i.e.,  those  showing 
manoeuvres  and  sports,  would,  if  shown  in  enlarged  form,  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  fighting  and  sport-loving  spirit  animating, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  most  young  Englishmen. 


To  repeat  the  quotation  I  used  above,  “  Photography  is 
valuable.  It  convinces  by  its  very  accurac}7.”  The  advertiser 
should  remember  this.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  “up  to”  the 
photographer,  the  man  who  has  to  make  his  living  by  it,  to 
remind  him  of  it.  W.  J.  Casey. 


USEFUL  WORKROOM  TABLES. 


[In  arranging  and  equipping  their  model  studio,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  endeavoured  to  install  only  such  fixtures  as 
would  prove  thoroughly  practical  and  convenient  and  a  help  in  the  economy  of  time  and  labour.  Below  we  reprint  from 
the  September  “Studio  Light  and  the  Aristo  Eagle”  a  description  of  the  work-room  tables.] 


The  three  tables  or  work-benches  described  in  this  article 
have  thoroughly  demonstrated  their  practical  efficiency  in  three 
years’  constant  use,  and  we  have  found  no  necessity  for  any 
modifications  from  the  original  j)lans. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  shelving  or  cupboarding 
extends  entirely  to  the  floor — the  free  space  allowing  the  floor 
underneath  the  benches  to  be  easily  swept,  and  also  acts  as 
a  protection  to  the  contents  of  the  benches  from  dampness. 


Fig.  1. 

Printing-room  Table. 


The  table  in  the  printing-room — see  illustration  No.  1 — is 
placed  against  the  side  wall  of  the  room,  just  out  of  range 
ifrom  the  light  from  the  printing-window.  The  top  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  back  and  end  pieces  about  twelve  inches  high. 
The  back  forms  a  handy  support  for  the  negatives  when  sorting 
for  printing,  and  also  prevents  any  of  the  negatives  from 
slipping  down  behind  the  table  and  becoming  lost  or  damaged. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  printing-frames 
are  stored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bench,  either  in  the  open 
shelves  at  each  end  or  in  the  enclosed  cupboards.  This  method 
is  far  better  than  sorting  the  frames  on  shelves  above  the 


Fig. 


2. 


Mounting-room  Table. 

table,  as,  when  stacked  above  the  table,  they  sometimes  come 
tumbling  down,  with  disastrous  results  to  important  negatives, 
khe  table  is  provided  with  three  snugly  fitting  drawers, 
equipped  with  pull  handles,  for  the  storage  of  sensitive  paper. 
In  the  cupboards  beneath  ample  space  is  provided  for  the 
.storage  of  vignettes,  tissues,  and  other  printing  necessities. 

The  table  in  the  mounting-room  is  of  solid  construction,  and 
s  provided  with  a  broad,  perfectly  smooth  top,  which  mav  be 
covered  with  white  rubber  or  oilcloth  to  insure  its  surface  being 


always  clean,  and  mounts  and  prints  from  damage  by  soiling. 
The  long  shelves  for  the  storage  of  thin  mountboard  will  be 
found  a  great  convenience,  as  the  thin  stock  will  remain  in 
perfect  condition,  and  no  time  need  be  lost  sorting  the  sheets 
to  locate  different  colours  or  weights.  The  other  open  shelves 
may  be  used  for  storing  dry  mounting  tissue  or  paste,  and 
other  incidentals  for  mounting,  while  the  shelving  protected  by 
the  sliding  doors  forms  an  ideal  storage  place  for  stock  mounts. 

The  table  in  the  enlarging-room  presents  some  unusual 
features,  which,  though  simple,  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
when  enlarging  in  large  sizes. 

By  referring  to  illustration  No.  3,  it  will  be  noticed  that 


Fig.  3. 

Enlarging-room  Table. 


the  top  of  this  table  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  table  in  the  printing-room,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  This 
table  is  fitted  with  six  drawers  for  the  storage  of  paper  and 
other  incidentals,  four  of  the  drawers  are  of  the  ordinary  tyj>e, 
but  the  two  upper  right-hand  ones  are  designed  for  the  storage 
of  bromide  paper  in  large  sizes,  and  are  of  special  construction. 


Illustration  No.  4  affords  a  profile  view  of  one  of  these  drawers 
when  pulled  out.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  drawer  is  provided 
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with  a  heavy  board  cover,  which  slides  up  and  -down  on  wooden 
pins,  and  serves  as  a  weight  to  keep  the  paper  flat  during 
storage.  This  cover  is  provided  with  a  brass  flush  ring,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  lifted  up  to  a  vertical  position  when  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  paper  for  use. 

The  front  of  the  drawer  pulls  down,  and  is  supported  by 
a  brass  desk  slide,  making  the  large  sizes  of  paper  stored  on 
the  bottom  of  the  drawer  easy  of  access,  and  permitting  the 


removal  of  any  size  sheet  without  disturbing  the  remainder. 
The  paper  may  be  stored  in  this  manner  in  its  original  enclo¬ 
sures,  the  size,  surface,  and  grade  may  be  written  in  the  edge 
extending,  thus  making  it  easy  to  locate  and  remove  any  size 
or  grade  instantly. 

The  plans  reproduced  herewith  are  reduced  from  the  original 
scale  of  three  inches  to  the  foot ;  but  they,  of  course,  can  be 
constructed  in  dimensions  to  accommodate  any  space. 


A  DIRECT  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PROCESS. 


(A  Communication  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Journal.) 


The  illustration  on  this  page  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  first 
half-tone  block  to  be  made  by  photographing  the  human  figure 
direct  upon  the  prepared  metallic  (zinc)  plate.  I  exposed  the 
plate  in  June,  1909,  and  the  exposure  was  10  seconds  at  fl  18, 
square  stop,  with  a  65  line  Levy  screen  ;  the  portrait  was  taken 
in  the  open  air.  Of  course,  this  prolonged  exposure  does  not 
permit  of  the  practical  use  of  the  process  by  the  press  photo¬ 
grapher  at  present,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  very  slow 
emulsion  was  used,  and  if  the  most  rapid  emulsions  are  found 
to  be  suitable  for  this  work,  the  exposure  may  be  reduced  under 
similar  conditions  to  l-14th  of  a  second. 


The  process  is  protected  by  Letters  Patent  No.  28415,  1907, 
and  No.  18775,  1908,  in  Great  Britain.*  Patents  have  also  been 
applied  for  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

The  essential  part  of  the  process  is  the  prepared  metallic 
plates,  which  may  be  manufactured,  stored,  and  sold  ready  for 
use,  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  dry  plates.  Though  I 
have  worked  with  both  copper  and  zinc  plates,  it  seems  likely 
that  zinc  will  be  the  most  useful  metal  to  use  as  a  base.  The 
plates  consist  of  an  extremly  thin  film  of  a  gelatino-bromide 

*  1909,  p.  198  and  785. 


emulsion  coated  upon  a  film  or  substratum  of  spirit-soluble 
varnish  laid  upon  the  metal  plate.  The  varnish  acts  as  the 
etching  resist  and  also  prevents  chemical  action  between  the 
emulsion  and  the  metal  plate.  The  plates  keep  well,  and  may 
readily  be  cut  to  any  size  by  means  of  a  guillotine  machine 
used  in  the  dark  room.  I  have  adopted  a  slow  emulsion,  of 
about  the  same  speed  as  wet  collodion,  so  that  I  could  use  a 
strong  yellow  light  in  the  dark  room  in  order  to  study  the 
working  details  of  the  process,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  may  be  considerably  increased  in 
the  future. 

The  plate  is  exposed  in  the  process  camera  in  the  usual 
manner,  except  that  as  the  image  does  not  require  to  be  reversed, 
no  prism  is  used  upon  the  lens.  The  exposed  plate  is  developed 
exactly  in  a  similar  manner  to  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate 
with  a  glycin  developer  for  about  two  and  a-half  minutes,  and 
after  rinsing  under  the  tap  for  half  a  minute,  is  immersed  for 
three  minutes  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
which  has  the  well-known  effect  of  hardening  the  gelatine  in 
contact  with  the  developed  silver.  The  plate  is  again  rinsed 
and  then  developed  in  hot  water  like  a  carbon  print,  and  dried 
with  heat.  In  parentheses,  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  is  not  fixed  out  of  the  image 
before  the  plate  is  hardened  in  the  bichromate  solution,  for  its 
presence  does  not  interfere  with  the  effective  use  of  the  bichro¬ 
mate,  solution,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  indicator  to  show  when 
the  lines  or  dots  are  thoroughly  developed.  At  this  stage  the 
plate  carries  an  image  in  hardened  gelatine  imposed  upon  the 
acid  resist,  which  is  easily  removed  from  the  portions  unpro¬ 
tected  by  the  gelatine,  by  immersing  the  plate  in  methylated 
spirit  of  good'  quality,  64  O.P.,  slightly  rocking  the  dish  and 
then  rapidly  flushing  the  plate  with  plenty  of  water,  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  spirit  from  the  film  before  it  has  time  to  mix  i 
with  the  water  and  penetrate  through  the  gelatine  film  and 
attack  the  resist.  Under  this  treatment  the  acid  resist  is  soft¬ 
ened  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  carefully  wiping  the  plate 
with  a  pad  of  wet  cotton  wool.  Upon  examination,  the  lines 
or  dots  should  be  found  to  be  quite  free  from  scum,  though, 
if  the  resist  is  not  completely  removed,  the  plate  may  be  dried 
and  then  re-immersed  in  the  methylated  spirit  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  repeated.  When  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained,  the  | 
gelatine  film  may  be  removed  by  strong  rubbing  with  a  pad  of 

wet  cotton  wool.  #  . 

At  this  stage  a  negative  image  is  usually  obtained  which  n 
is  necessary  to  “reverse”  into  a  positive  image;  though  in 
the  making  of  intaglio  line  blocks,  or  in  the  production  of  half¬ 
tone  blocks  by  copying  a  continuous  tone  negative  instead  of 
a  print  made  therefrom,  this  is  the  whole  simple  process,  and 

the  plate  is  ready  for  etching. 

But  in  the  larger  proportion  of  blocks  it  will  be  necessary 
“  reverse  ”  the  image,  and  here  the  operator  has  the  choice  o 
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iree  different  methods.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  convert  the 
elatine  image  immediately  after  the  first  development,  and 
efore  it  is  hardened,  into  a  positive,  by  dissolving  the  developed 
Iver  with  an  acid  permanganate  redncer,  then  re-developing 
ie  silver  bromide  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and,  after 
bailing  the  film,  proceed  to  harden  the  gelatine  by  means  of 
ie  bichromate  solution.  This  attractive  method  is,  however, 
ifficult  in  practice,  and  it  is  preferable  to  convert  the  negative 
aage  into  a  positive  by,  in  the  first  place,  finishing  the  plate 
3  if  an  intaglio  line  block  were  required,  and  then  electrolyti- 
illv  depositing  copper  upon  the  exposed  zinc  lines  for  about 
n  minutes  by  means  of  a  very  weak  electric  current  and  using 
warm  bath  of  copper  cyanide.  The  varnish  resist  prevents 
le  deposition  of  copper  upon  those  parts  of  the  plate  that  are 
.  protected.  When  a  sufficient  coating  of  copper  is  obtained — 
id  it  is  surprising  what  a  thin  film  forms  an  efficient  etching 
isist  for  the  nitric  acid  bath,  even  when  used  in  a  Levy  acid 
ast  machine — the  plate  is  cleaned  of  all  traces  of  the  original 
imish  resist,  and  may  then  be  etched  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  third,  and  what  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  method 
“reversal,”  is  to  finish  the  plate  as  if  for  the  production  of 
(“reversed”  block,  and  then  to  roll  up  the  plate  with  a  eom- 
isition  roller  and  middle  litho  ink  thinned  with  litho  varnish, 
rng  careful  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  thin,  even  coating  of  ink. 
find  it  necessary  to  add  a  little  litho  varnish  to  the  ink  to 
sure  it  remaining  sufficiently  “tacky”  to  hold  the  dragon’s 
ood  after  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  the  methylated  spirit, 
iter  the  plate  has  been  rolled  up  with  ink  it  is  immersed  in 
3thylated  spirit  and  allowed  to  lie  therein  for  two  minutes, 
e  image  subsequently  being  carefully.'  developed  by  gently 
ping  it  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  exactly  as  in  the  develop- 
mt  of  an  albumen  inked  image,  over  which,  however,  it  has 
e  great  advantage  that  there  is  no  film  of  albumen  between 
e  ink  image  and  the  metal.  When  the  plate  is  developed  a 
pture  in  greasy  ink  is  obtained  upon  the  zinc  plate,  and  this 
age  may  be  retouched,  dusted  with  dragon’s  blood  or  bitumen, 
j'd  etched  in  the  usual  manner. 

Schedule  of  Operations 

Development  with  glycin  . 

Rinse  with  water  . 

Harden  in  bichromate  solution . 

Develop  in  hot  water  . 

Removing  resist . 

“Reversal  ”  by  ink  method . 


2 -J,:  minutes. 
X 

2  >’ 

3 

2 

2 

5 


ft  should  be  noted  that  these  times  apply  to  the  production 
■  one  plate  only  ;  when  more  plates  than  one  are  being  produced 
is  possible  to  work  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  my  own 
cord  for  the  production  of  twelve  half-plate  relief-line  blocks 
idy  for  etching,  working  single-handed,  and  including  the 
ne  of  loading  the  plates  into  the  camera,  exposing  and  develop¬ 


ing  them  separately,  is  2  hours  16  minutes,  or  an  average  of 
llg  minutes  each,  against  15  minutes  according  to  schedule 
time  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  because  considerable  time  may  be 
saved  by  dovetailing  the  operations  into  each  other. 

The  Paynetype  process  is  not  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  photo¬ 
engraving.  It  will  not  produce  good  fine  half-tone  blocks,  and 
I  think  that  in  this  direction  a  133  line  block  is  about  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  process,  and  even  a  block  of  this  grade  will  not  be 
easily  made.  But  the  process  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under 
practical  conditions,  both  in  a  newspaper  process  studio  and 
a  photo-engraver’s  establishment,  and  it  was  found  easy  under 
these  conditions  to  produce  excellent  line  blocks  of  a  reasonable 
degree  of  fineness,  and  also  good  coarse  half-tones  that  can  be 
made  either  direct  from  the  original,  a  negative,  or  a  print.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  process  that  is  eminently  adapted  for  news¬ 
paper  photo-engraving  where  the  speed  of  working  will  be  a  most 
valuable  feature,  and  for  economic  reasons,  in  the  production  of 
line  blocks  in  the  ordinary  photo-engraver’s  establishment.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Newton  suggests  that  it  will  be  an  admirable  process  for 
making  half-tone  poster  blocks  by  enlarging  from  a  small  half¬ 
tone  negative  direct  upon  the  prepared  zinc  plate.  In  addition 
to  its  use  in  the  production  of  printing  blocks,  this  process  can 
be  applied  in  the  making  of  engraved  metal  plates  for  use  as 
name-plates,  illuminated  brasses  for  churches,  engraved  dials, 
engineers’  name-plates,  furniture  goods,  etc.,  by  photographing 
printed  matter,  or  line  sketches,  direct  on  to  the  metal  plate, 
which  is  then  etched  and  the  intaglio  marks  filled  in  with 
coloured  wax.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  the 
materials  other  than  the  prepared  metallic  plate  is  very  low, 
being  less  than  one  penny  per  12  x  10-inch  plate  when  the 
process  is  worked  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  this  process.  They  consist  of  economy  and 
ease  in  manipulation,  and,  principally,  in  the  great  savincr  of 
time  over  existing  methods.  The  speed  of  working  is  remark¬ 
able,  for  it  is  possible  to  develop  and  etch,  with  the  Levy  acid 
blast  machine,  a  half-tone  block  in  about  15  minutes.  It  is  a 
really  cold  process,  and  therefore  suitable  for  use  with  zinc 
plates  ;  it  is  also  a  dry  plate  process,  and  its  beautiful  simplicity 
must  appeal  to  all  when  they  realise  that  the  wet  collodion 
process  is  finally  abolished,  and  in  its  place  reigns  a  plate  that 
is  supplied  to  the  operator  ready  for  use,  and  which  he  has  only 
to  lift  out  of  the  box  and  place  in  the  camera.  No  prism,  no 
sweating  of  screen,  no  polishing  of  metal  plates,  no  fish  glue 
enamel,  no  printing,  and  only  three  cheap  solutions,  are  all 
features  of  the  Paynetype  process. 

A  set  of  plates  illustrating  the  steps  in  the  production  of  a 
Paynetype  block,  and  also  a  line  block  reversed  by  the  electro 
deposition  of  copper,  and  showing  the  copper  face  upon  the 
block,  will  be  found  exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  35.  Russell 
Square,  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery, 
where  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Arthur  Payne. 


RESIDUES  AND  THEIR  SAVING. 


of  silver  residues  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion  and  ai  oilmen  papex 
tevertheless,  an  opportunity  for  economy,  of  which  probably  many  photographers  making  a  large 

occantinl  methods  of  savins:  ™  A  " 


the  silver  and  cold  left  unused  in 


[Although  the  remunerative  return  which  attached  to  the  recovery 
to  longer  holds  good,  there  is, 
arnover  do  not  take  advantage.  The  following  article  describes  the 
hotographic  materials  and  solutions. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 

’■O.P.s  contain  but  comparatively  little  soluble  silver  salts  which 
( ■  be  washed  out ;  they  are  very  different  from  albumen  paper 
s  sitised  at  home,  but  in  either  case  the  proceedings  are  the  same. 

^  Well  to  have  a  good  size  vessel  to  contain  the  washings,  say 
®  lrge  stoneware  jar  or  a  paraffin  cask  with  the  head  removed. 

ien  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated  the  silver  is  precipitated 
a  chloride.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  it  is  only  the 


first  and.  perhaps,  second  waters  that  contain  enough  silver  to  r>e 
worth  the  trouble  of  recovery.  The  precipitant  of  the  silver  a?  a 
chloride,  usually  recommended .  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  but  in  two  respects  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable.  First, 
chloride  of  silver  is,  to  some  extent,  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  if  a  large  excess  of  the  salt  be  used  some  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  may  be  re-dissolved.  Secondly,  chloride  of  silv.’r 
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precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  subsides  more  quickly  than  does 
that  thrown  down  by  salt.  The  commercial  acid,  costing  about  two¬ 
pence  a  pound,  answers  quite  well  for  the  purpose.  If  salt  be  used 
and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  silver  to  settle  down,  an  ounce 
or  two  of  common  nitric  acid  added  and  well  stirred  in  will  cause 
it  to  subside  more  rapidly.  When  all  has  settled  down  the  water 
should  be  drained  off  and  more  washings  added  until  the  vessel  is 
again  full,  when  the  silver  can  be  precipitated  as  before.  This  proce¬ 
dure  maybe  continued  until  sufficient  has  accumulated  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  further  deal  with  it.  Silver  baths  used  for  sensitis¬ 
ing  paper,  or  for  collodion  plates,  are  usually  renovated  or 
strengthened  and  used  over  and  over  again.  But  should  occasion 
arrive,  that  it  is  required  to  recover  the  silver  from  them,  or  any 
other  solutions  containing,  nitrate  of  silver,  they  may  be  added  to  the 
washing  waters.  When  sufficient  chloride  has  accumulated  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  deal  with  it  further,  the  water  is  drained  off 
closely,  and  the  vessel  filled  up  with  fresh  water,  well  stirred  up,  and 
allowed  to  subside.  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.  If  the 
chloride  contains  much  free  acid  it  will  neutralise  the  amah,  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash  or  soda,  used  by  the  refiner  in  reducing  it  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  perhaps  give  trouble.  The  chloride  is  now 
emptied  out,  and  dried,  and  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  refiner. 

Instead  of  sending  the  chloride  to  the  refiner,  the  silver  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  then  converted  into  the  nitrate 
for  future  use  as  such.  The  wet  chloride  is  put  into  a  large  basin, 
and  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and,  after  stirring  up,  some  cuttings 
of  zinc  are  dropped  in  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  so,  until  all 
the  chloride  is  reduced.  After  any  undissolved  zinc  has  been  removed 
the  silver  is  Avell  washed  with  water  and  then  dissolved  bv  nitric 
acid,  and  crystallised.  But  as  there  is  but  little1  use  for  nitrates 
of  silver  by  photographers  at  the  present  time  it  is  better  to  send 
the  chloride  to  the  refiner  for  reduction. 

Paper  Cuttings. 

These  should  be  first  burnt  in  an  open  grate,  taking  care  that 
none  are  carried  up  the  chimney.  The  ash  is  then  collected  and  ?ut 
into  an  old  iron  pot,  or  saucepan,  which  is  then  put  on  to'  a  good 
fire  and  allowed  to  incinerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
bulk  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity.  Unless  that  is  done  no  cor- 
lect  assay  can  be  made  as  to  the  silver  they  contain.  In  the  case  of 
the  cuttings  of  albumen  paper,  sensitised  at  home,  if  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  treated  in  this  way,  the  fine  ash  usually  contains  from  a 
third  to  half  its  weight  of  silver.  With  P.O.P.s  the  paper  is 
usually  surfaced  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  a  very  "heavy 
substance,  therefore  the  mere  weight  of  the  ash,  however  closely 
burnt,  is  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  quantity  of  silver  it  may  con¬ 
tain.  After  the  paper  ashes  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve  to 
remove  any  extraneous  matters,  they  are  ready  for  the  refiner. 

Fixing  Solutions. 

When  only  P.O.P.s  are  used  as  the  printing  papers  it  is  in  the 
fixing  baths  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  residue  must  be  looked 
lor,  whilst  in  the  case  of  plates  this  is  the  sole  source.  The  solu¬ 
tions  after  use  should  be  emptied  into  a  large  receptacle,  such 
as  used  for  the  print  washings.  The  silver  in  hypo  solutions  is  best 
precipitated  as  a  sulphide.  The  most  convenient  precipitant  to  use 
is  sulphide  of  potassium— liver  of  sulphur.  A  solution  of  it  must 
e  made  and  added  to  the  hypo,  which  will  throw  down  a  brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  sulphide  of  potassium  should 
be  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  but  no  longer,  as  an 
excess  will  redissolve  it.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  saying 
when  enough  has  been  used,  therefore  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
add  a  certain  quantity  and  then  let  what  sulphide  of  silver  that  has 
been  formed  to  subside,  and  then  decant  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid, 
and  if  the  addition  of  more  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  solution  does 
not  produce  a  cloudiness  it  indicates  that  all  the  silver  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  thrown  down ;  if  it  does,  more  must  be  used.  After 
the  deposit  has  subsided  the  supernatent  liquor  is-  drained  off  and 
e  vessel  is  ready  to  receive  more  hypo  solution,  to  be  treated  as 
before,  and  so  on  until  a  quantity  is  collected  sufficient  to  be  dried 
and  sent  to  the  refiner. 

The  treatment  of  the  old  fixing  baths  with  the  sulphide  should  be 
done  in  the  open  air  on  account  of  the  odour— that  of  rotten  eggs. 
Sulphide  of  potassium  that  has  long  been  kept,  unless  stored  in  well- 


corked  and  sealed  bottles,  is  almost  useless  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
test  of  its  quality  i6  its  smell — the  more  it  “stinks”  the  better  it 
is.  There  are  other  ways  by  which  the  silver  may  be  precipitated 
from  a  stock  of  old  fixing  baths.  One  is  by  putting  it  into  a  L  n 
carboy,  about  two-thirds  filling  it,  and  then  passing  a  current  .f 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  with  occasionally  shaking  up. 
With  this  method  there  is  no  risk  of  any  of  the  sulphide  of  silver 
being  redissolved.  Another  way  is  to  add  to  the  solution  sonie. 
cuttings  of  zinc.  That  will  reduce  the  silver,  but  it  takes  a  some¬ 
what  long  time.  Instead  of  treating  the  washings  from  printing, 
when  they  are  from  P.O.P.s,  separately,  they  may  be  added  to  the 
fixing  solutions  and  the  silver  recovered  as  a  sulphide  instead  of  a 
chloride.  After  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  been  dried  it  is  ready  for 
the  refiner. 

Gold  Residues. 

In  old  toning  baths,  if  the  gold  has  been  properly  apportioned  to 
the  number  of  prints  to  be  toned  in  them,  there  should  be  little  or  1 
no  gold  to  be  recovered  from  them.  However,  it  is  seldom  possible  ’ 
to  use  up  all  the  gold,  and  the  precious  metal  may  be  recovered  in 
a  fairly  pure  state  as  follows:— The  old  baths  are  first  filtered  into 
a  large  bottle  and  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  rather  strongly  j 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  added.  This  will  throw  down  the  gold 
in  a  metallic  state  of  a  brown  colour.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed 
in  several  changes  of  water,  finally  with  distilled,  to  remove  all  1 
traces  of  the  iron.  The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  a  Florence 
flask  and  well  drained.  Then  a  little  of  a  mixture,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  half  a  dram  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  two  and  a  half  drams 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  is  poured  in  and  the  flask  treated  on  a  sand 
bath  until  the  gold  is  dissolved.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate  wi'I 
not  be  dissolved,  as  that  consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  may 
be  filtered  out,  and  we  then  have  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
which  may  be  crystallised  and  used  for  making  other  toning  baths ;  ! 
or  the  acid  in  it  may  be  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  ! 
kept  as  a  stock  solution.  When  this  is  done,  after  the  solution  has 
been  neutralised,  it  is  well  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  it,  as  then  there  is  no  risk  of  the  gold  becoming  precipitated 
by  keeping.  Saxonian. 


ACTINOMETER  MEASUREMENTS  OF  DAYLIGHT. 

(A  Note  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  in  “  Photographisch  Korrespondenz.”) 


As  is  well  known,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  employed  the  darkening  of 
silver  chloride  paper  for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  sun¬ 
light  and  diffused  daylight,  the  paper  being  caused  to  match  a 
“  normal  grey  ”  consisting  of  1,000  parts  of  zinc  white  and  1  part  of! 
lamp  black,  and  spread  upon  paper.  The  sensitive  Bunsen  paper 
was  prepared  by  saturating  paper  for  a  period  of  about  five  minute 
with  a  solution  of  about  30gms.  of  common  salt  in  1,000  ccs.  c 
water,  drying,  and  floating  for  two  minutes  on  a  12  per  cent,  sob 
tion  of  silver  nitrate.  Professor  Wiesner,  of  the  Vienna  University 
employed  this  method  in  Iris  studies  of  the  function  of  light  in  plan 
life.  He  found,  in  agreement  with  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  that  a 
small  altitudes  the  chemical  intensity  of  oirect  sunlight  is  remark 
ably  small ;  at  high  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  in  mountain  districts  the 
ratio 


direct  sunlight 
diffused  light 


9 


obtains  much  greater  values.  Maximilian  Samec,  in  further  examin 
ing  the  conclusions  of  Wiesner,  made  his  experiments  at  increasing 
heights  above  the  sea-level  from  a  balloon,  and  used  at  first,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  Bunsen  paper,  a  silver-chloride  collodion  paper  and  als< 
Andresen’s  “  Rhodamin  ”  paper,  which  is  sensitive  into  the  orange 
He  found  that  the  quotient 

direct  sunlight 
diffused  light 

for  silver  chloride  paper  at  120  metres  above  the  sea-level  and  a 
58  deg.  altitude  of  the  sun  is  2.82 ;  at  1,200'  metres  above  sea-leve 
and  61  deg.  altitude  of  the  sun,  3.4 ;  and  at  4,200  metres  above  set 
level  it  was  5.72.  The  intensity  of  the  diffused  light  projected  u] 
wards  from  below  is  increased  and  then  falls  off.  The  intensit 
of  rays  of  long  wmve-length,  measured  with  the  “  Rhodamin  b,”  11 
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creased,  according  to  Samec,  from  450  to  1,200  metres1  above  sea- 
level,  and  remained  almost  constant  at  greater  heights. 

Since  the  Bunsen  normal  paper  keeps  good  only  one  day,  I  recom¬ 
mended,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  the  use  of  a  permanent  silver 
paper  for  photometric  purposes,  sensitised  with  potassium  nitrite, 
and  this  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Wiesner  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
later  actinometric  measurements. 

The  following  directions  serve  for  the  preparation  of  a  permanent 
silver  chloride  paper  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  Bunsen 
normal  paper.  Some  8-kilo  Reeves  raw  paper  is  immersed  for  five 
minutes  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  hung  up  to  dry, 
and  then  floated  for  two  minutes  on  a  sensitising  bath  of  12gms. 
silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  100  ccs.  of  water,  after  which  it  is  washed 
several  times  in  an  ample  supply  of  distilled  water.  It  is  now 
placed  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  1  part  potassium  nitrite  in 
20  parts  of  water  and  again  hung  up  to  dry.  The  paper  readily 
assumes  the  colour  of  the  normal  Bunsen  tint,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  may  be  read  with  much  greater  certainty  by  employing  a 
yellow  or  green  glass  or  by  making  the  observation  by  yellow  sodium 
light.  If  the  Bunsen  normal  tint  be  supplemented  by  darker  tints 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  lamp*  black,  these  latter  serve  for 
the  measurements  of  greater  light  intensities.  The  most  recent  work 
on  the  intensity  of  light  at  a  considerable  height  above  sea-level 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Samec  with  this  Eder  normal  paper.  He 
ascertained  by  a  number  of  comparative  measurements  the  relative 
sensitiveness  compared  with  the  Bunsen  normal  paper,  the  ratio 
being  .665.  Thus  measurements  made  with  the  nitrite  paper  when 
multiplied  by  this  factor  of  .665  aTe  converted  into  the  units  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  Bunsen  normal  paper.  As  an  interesting  result 
of  this  work  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Wiesner  and  Samec  have 
ascertained  the  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  rays 
it  different  heights  above  sea-level.  The  increase  of  intensity  at  a 
height  of  4,078  metres  above  sea-level  is' 47  per  cent.;  in  another 
:ase  at  the  height  of  3,528  metres  the  increase  was  101  per  cent. 

J.  M.  Edee. 


Pboto-Wecbanicai  notes. 

Collotype  Formulae. 

To  the  correspondent  who  asks,  in  reference  to  our  recent  note 
a  this  process,  for  formulae,  we  would  say  that  several  text-books 
.ve  reliable  working  formulae,  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  magic 
l  it,  we  give  the  formulae  now  being  used  by  one  of  the  most 
iccessful  producers  of  coloured  collotypes  on  the  Continent, 
lbstratum. — Dissolve  12  grams  gelatine  in  400  ccs.  distilled  water, 
d  12  ccs.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chrome  alum  and  34  ccs. 
potassium  silicate.  Coat  in  warm  room  with  soft  sponge. 
Sensitising  solution  :  — 1 


Creutz  middle  hard  gelatine 

W  ater  . . 

Potass,  bichromate  . . 


75  gms. 
900  ccs. 
12  ccs. 


Take  5  ccs.  for  every  100  square  centimetres, 
p.  formula  for  ooarse-grain  collotype  suitable  for  lithographic 
nsf ers  is  as  follows' :  — 

Gelatine  .  80  gms. 

Water  . 800  ccs. 

Potass,  bichromate  .  18  gms. 


Add  2  to  4  gms.  gum  arabic,  according  to  grain  desired. 
Take  7  ccs.  to  every  100  square  centimetres. 


A.  Manual  of  Collotype. 

“  anuel  pratique  de  Phototypie.”  By  J.  Voirin.  Paris:  C. 

Mendel.  2fr. 

or  those  who  read  French  this  little  book  gives  very  plain  and 
P  :ise  instruction  for  working  collotype,  with  many  illustrations  of 
apparatus  employed.  An  appendix  gives  a  full  description  of 
pedal  platen  presses  introduced  by  M.  \  oirin  which  can  be  used 
^(collotype,  enabling  300  per  hour  to  be  printed  under  very  fatoui- 
conditions,  or  easily  1,500  per  day  of  ten  hours.  .  The  same 
Pfs  can  be  used  for  printing  type  when  required,  and  ?  theiefoie 


very  suitable  for  either  collotypers  wanting  to  print  titles,  etc.,  or 
small  printers  who  want  to  print  collotype  postcards. 

Fin©  FtcHing. 

In  an  article  on  “  Half-tone  on  Zinc,”  in  the  current  “  Zeitschrift 
fur  Rep  rod  u  c  tionstec  h  n  i  k ,  ”  the  question  of  a  suitable  material  for 
painting-out  when  fine  etching  is  discussed,  and  the  writer  recom¬ 
mends  a  “  Tusche,”  for  which  he  gives  the  recipe,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  miscible  with  water,  and  therefore  can  be  used  without  having 
the  plate  so  thoroughly  dry  as  is  necessary  when  a  spirit  lac  <  r 
bitumen  varnish  is  used.  His  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 


Wax  . r .  120  gms. 

Mutton  fat  . 120  gms. 

Marseilles  soap  .  100  gms. 

Lampblack  .  40  gms. 

Gum  mastic  . > .  5  gms. 

Shellac  . 70  gms. 

Asphalt  .  10  gms. 

Resin  .  5  gms. 


These  ingredients  are  melted  by  heat,  thoroughly  mixed,  poured 
out,  and  allowed  to  set.  For  use,  a  small  piece  is  taken  and  thinned 
to  the  required  consistency  with  distilled  water.  1  he  author  declares 
such  a  paint  to  be  an  excellent  acid  resist. 


exhibitions. 


ROTHERHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Viscountess  Halifax  visited  Rotherham  and  inauguiated,  in  a 
very  charming  manner,  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of  ho 
Rotherham  Photographic  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  display 
of  pictures  is  unusually  attractive,  competitors  from  all  part- 
the  country  having  contributed  work  in  the  open  classes ;  whilst 
the  members’  section  is  more  numerously  and  artistically  repre¬ 
sented  than  usual.  A  glanqe  through  the  600  examples  a i ranged 
with  tasteful  effect  on  the  screens  which  surround  the  large  hall 
affords  evidence  that  the  newest  processes  are  being  made  use  of 
with  the  best  effect,  and  some  of  the  oil  plants  in  particular  are 
worthy  of  careful  inspection.  In  the  landscape  and  seascape  class 
(lopen),  1116  prints  are  entered,  and  a  fair  standard  of  merit  is 
maintained.  Portraiture  and  figure  studies  are  strong ;  hut  archi¬ 
tecture  shows  a  little  falling  off  in  quality,  and  is  not  greatly 
superior  to  that  in  the  members’  section.  There  are  a  few  good 
still  life  subjects,  and  colour  work,  although  not.  a  large  lot, 
amply  illustrates  the  progress  being  made  in  this  branch.  Great 
interest  centred  in  the  members’  section,  which  oocnpied  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  considerable  versatility  was  appan 
both  in  regard  to  medium  and  subject.  There  were  the 
lantern-slide  classes  in  both  departments.  Other  interesting 
material  was  the  selection  of  prints  lent  by  the  Royal  l’hotographi 
Society  Affiliation  Committee:  a  screen  of  trai 
trating  “electric  splashes”  and  X-ray  work:  and  the  various  loans 
by  trade  firms.  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  ie  a  trftnite  U 
fostering  care  of  the  committee,  and  especially  ■ 

Mr  H.  C.  Hemmingway. 

The  judges,  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene,  F.R.P.S.,  and  Mr.  r.  A. 
of  Derby,  made  the  following  awards:  — 

Open  Classes. 

Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  •  '  '  snv“r  nlam,e-  "1" 

the  Sea,”  Bertram  Cox,  Lincoln 
the  Moor,”  F.  Parkin,  Sheffield, 

H.  G.  Paterson,  Sheffield.  Hon. 

F.  A.  Tinker,  Sheffield;  and  G.  A.  Booth.  Preston. 

Portraiture,  figure  studies,  and  animals.- 
Oracle,”  0.  C.  Wilmot,  Sunderlai 
P.  F.  Storrs,  Birmingham;  “A 
West  Hartlepool.  Hon.  mention 
Wilmot .  S  under  land . 

Architecture. — Bronze  plaque, 

Ilkeston.  Hon.  mention:  F.  C. 

Flowers,  fruit,  and  still  life.— Bronze  plaques, 


scenery. — Si 

lver 

plaque, 

bronze  plaqi 

ties,  4 

•  Nightfall 

and  “  Approa 

ehing 

Storm,” 

mention  :  J. 

Bell, 

Sunderla 

-Silver 


plaque, 

“  Old  Dt 


Dr. 


The 

rh.” 


Svlvan 

Scene,”  A. 

W. 

Walburn 

:  F.  W 

.  Menwry, 

Stain 

les;  O.  C 

“  Ray 

of  Light,’ 

’  P. 

Smedley 

Boyes 

,  Tlieydon 

Bois. 

Essex. 

-Bronze 

plaques,  “  < 

71oek 

s.”  F.  A 
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Tinker,  Sheffield ;  “  Tulips,”  A.  Black,  Nottingham.  Hon  men¬ 
tion  :  P.  W.  Morris,  Bushey ;  J.  Dunlop,  Motherwell. 

Colour  work. — Bronze  plaques,  U.  M.  Jones,  Birmingham ; 
C.  H.  Parker,  Sheffield.  Hon.  mention  :  P.  D.  Prior,  Nottingham ; 
G.  and  D  Smith,  Sheffield. 

Lantern  slides. — Bronze  plaques,  F.  A.  Tinker,  Sheffield ;  Alfred 
Taylor,  Whalley,  Lancs. 

Members’  Classes. 

Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery. — Bronze  plaques,  F.  A. 
Jordan,  Doncaster,  and  M.  Creswick .  Hon.  mention  :  S.  G.  Liver- 
sidge,  Miss  F.  A.  Eskholme. 

Portraiture  and  figure  studies. — Bronze  plaque,  M.  Creswick. 
Hon.  mention :  Miss  E.  H.  Tillotson. 

Architecture. — Bronze  plaques,  A.  E.  Rawson,  W.  Firth,  W.  B. 
Davison.  Hon.  mention :  H.  C.  Hemmingway. 

Flowers,  fruit,  and  still  life.— Bronze  plaque,  F.  G.  Blaekshaw. 
Hon.  mention :  A.  S.  Pve. 

Lantern  slides. — Bronze  plaques,  A.  S.  Pye,  R.  Chislett. 

Boards  of  Exhibits. — Bronze  plaques,  A.  S.  Pye,  A.  E.  Peck. 
Hon.  mention :  S.  G.  Liversidge,  Miss  E.  H.  Tillotson. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  23  to  October  30. — Royal  Photographic  Societv.  Sec., 
J.  McIntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

November  10  to  13. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  Walter 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

November  10  to  13. — Cambridge  and  District  Photographic  Club. 

Sec.,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge. 
November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G. 

Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

November  29  to  December  2. — Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  November  20.  Sec.,  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament 
Street,  Lancaster. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Entries  close  November  15.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2, 
Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138, 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


patent  Dews. 


Process  ‘patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

the  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  October 
11  and  16:  — 

Reproduction. — No.  23,343.  Improved  negative  or  positive  for 
reproducing  drawings  and  the  like.  John  Wellesley  Ross,  173, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

Radiography. — No.  23,455.  Method  of  taking  photographs  with 
Riintgen  rays.  Friedrich  Dessauer,  40,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Lens. — No.  23,491.  Improved  lens.  William  Thomas  Coulson,  181. 
Maple  Road,  Penge,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  23,493.  Improvements  in  photographic  shutters. 

Arthur  Charles  Smith,  26,  Hanover  Street,  Peekham,  London. 
Plates. — No.  23,538.  Improved  means  applicable  for  use  in  expos¬ 
ing,  developing,  and  fixing  photographic  plates.  George  Gatton 
Melhuish  Hardingham,  Clun  House,  Surrey  Street,  Strand, 
London,  for  Henry  John  Barclay,  Cape  Colony. 

Cameras. — No.  23,575.  'Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras  Andrew  Macfarlane  Dunn,  Avorlon,  Meikle- 
riggs,  Paisley. 


Cameras. — No.  23,728.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras.  William  Berrell,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED . 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25t  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  WC. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  20,396,  1908  (September  28,  1908). 
The  invention  relates  to  an  improved  apparatus  for  developing 
photographic  plates  or  films.  It  consists  of  a  light-proof  box 
or  tank,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  placed  in  communication,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  pipe,  with  a  vessel  containing  the  necessary 
developing  solution,  so  that  by  displacing  the  container  suffi¬ 
ciently  above  and  below  the  tank  the  solution  would  enter  or 
escape.  In  previous  arrangements  of  the  type  the  container  has 
been  o'f  special  construction  and  the  solution  poured  into  it  from 
an  ordinary  bottle. 

Now  the  ordinary  solution  storage  bottle  is  also  employed  as  the 
container.  This  is  effected  by  connecting  the  flexible  pipe  to  a 
stopper  which  is  adapted  to  fit  into  an  ordinary  bottle.  An 
ordinary  bottle  thus  serves  both  as  a  container  and  a  storing 
bottle. 

In  the  form  of  construction  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  tank  a, 
which  serves  for  receiving  the  plates  w  and  the  liquid  for  treating 


them,  has  at  its  bottom  a  short  pipe  u,  to  which  the  vessel  e  foi 
filling  the  tank  a  is  connected  by  means  of  a  tube  t.  The  tan!, 
a  is  placed  in  a  second  receptacle  or  tank  v,  through  the  wall  ol 
which  the  pipe  u  passes.  Over  the  entire  apparatus  there  ma 
be  placed  a  lid  or  cover  h  in  such  manner  that  it  forms  a  ligh 
proof  joint  all  round  the  tank  a  and  at  the  place  where  the  pi] 
u  passes  through  the  lid  or  cover. 

In  this  form  of  construction  the  vessel  e  is  a  bottle  having 
stopper  provided  with  two  holes,  through  one  of  which  a  tu1 
r  passes  and  extends  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bottle,  whilst 
second  tube  s,  to  which  the  tube  t  is  connected,  only  just  project 
through  the  hole  in  the  stopper. 

If  the  bottle  e  is  held  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  it 
discharged  into  the  tank  a,  air  entering  through  the  tube  r  in: 
the  bottle.  If  the  bottle  is  then  placed  below  the  level  of  tl 
bottom  of  the  tank  a  the  liquid  runs  back  into  the  bottle. — Fel 
Trustedt,  82,  Berlinerstrasse,  Charlottenburg,  Johannes  Wegenel 
137,  Invalidenstrasse,  Berlin,  and  Ulrich  Wegener,  16,  Invalide 
strasse,  Berlin. 

Deu>  Crade  Dames. 

Westminster  (Design). — No.  315,243.  Chemical  substances  used 
photography.  The  Westminster  Photographic  Exchange,  Lfx 
119,  Victoria  Street,  London,  photographic  chemists.  July  ■ 
1909. 


R.P.S.  House  Exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  the  photograph 
work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.P.S.,  will  3 
opened  at  35,  Russell  Square  on  November  2. 
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Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


An  Adaptation  of  the  Chromium  Intensifies-. 

I  have  recently  been  using  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known 
chromium  intensifier  (writes  'Mr.  R.  A.  Chrystal  in  “  Photography 
and  Focus”  for  October  26),  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in 
any  photographic  paper.  It  consists  of  making  use  of  the  staining 
properties  of  the  pyro-metol  developer.  The  negative  is  bleached 
and  washed  as  usual,  then  re-developed  with  normal  pyro-metol 
developer.  ...  It  is  then  dipped  in  water,  no  more,  and  stood 
up  or  hung  up  so  as  to  allow  the  developer  to  oxidise  in  the  film. 
In  one  or  two  minutes  it  will  have  been  stained  green,  the  depth 
depending  on  the  length  of  exposure  to  the  air.  I  find  that  this 
method  surpasses  all  others  I  have  tried  for  increasing  contrast,  as, 
besides  considerable  actual  intensification,  there  is  great  apparent 
intensification  due  to  the  green  stain.  This  method  enables  one  to 
avail  oneself  of  the  advantages  of  pyro-metol  in  cases  when  it  is 
not  admissible  as  the  original  developer,  such  as  in  tank  develop¬ 
ment. 

Restoring  Old.  Bromide  Paper. 

Probably  all  photographers  (writes  Mr.  A.  H.  Garner  in  “  The 
\mateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News”  for  October  26) 
experience  from  time  to  time  the  annoyance  of  finding  that  their 
stock  of  bromide  paper,  or  part  of  it,  has  gone  stale,  and  gives 
ogged,  unhealthy  looking  prints,  which  are  not  improved  materially 
y  any  tinkering  with  the  exposure  and  development.  The  following 
3  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  restoration!  Mix  a  weak  bath  of 
lotassium  permanganate,  and  acidify  this  with  sulphuric  acid, 
loak  the  paper  in  this  for  a  minute,  rinse,  and  transfer  to  a  weak 
lath  of  sodium  sulphite,  leave  for  another  minute,  rinse,  and  make 
he  exposure.  The  image  will  develop  up  clear  and  strong  without 
trace  of  fog.  In  fact,  fog  seems  difficult  to  get  in  the  developer. 
Strength  of  solutions  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
ut  in  order  to  give  the  method  a  definite  basis  the  following  -s 


jiggested  as  suitable  :  — 

First  Bath. 

Potass,  permanganate . . .  5  grs. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  30  minims. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Second  Bath. 

Soda  sulphite  ..^ .  20  grs. 

Water  .  1  oz . 


It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  this  preliminary  treatment  reduces 
e  speed  of  the  paper,  so  that  a  test  exposure  will  be  necessary.  A 
st  bromide  paper  will  require  perhaps  twice  as  much  exposure,  a 
)wer  one,  probably  less  than  twice  as  much,  as  the  untreated 
per.  A  trial  slip  soon  determines  the  best  exposure. 


Deu)  Books. 


'fie  A.B.C.  Guide  to  Autotype  Carbon  Printing.”  London:  The 
Autotype  Company  and  Dawburn  and  Ward,  Limited.  Is.  net. 
n  this  revised  edition  of  the  well-known  handbook  by  the  late 
1  R.  Sawyer  the  Autotype  Company  have  placed  their  wide 
Ihnical  knowledge  of  the  carbon  process  at  the  service  of  those 
vrking  this  most  admirable  photographic  method.  After  a  brief 
Ifcorical  introduction,  a,  few  words  are  said  on  the  selection  of 
t  'ues  and  on  the  principles  of  the  single  and  double  transfer 
r  fiods.  Equipment  occupies  only  a  few  words,  whilst  the  making 
0  fie  sensitising  baths  and  the  manipulation  in  using  them  is  dealt 
vh  in  great  detail.  The  use  of  actinometers  and  a  description  of 
1  various  types  and  of  the  merits  of  each  occupy  the  next  section, 
v  ch  is  followed  by  a  chapter  dealing  with  development.  The 
v  iations  in  treatment  needed  in  working  the  double-transfer 
Pcess  follow,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
c‘  ion  printing-room  and  equipment  for  those  who  work  the  method 
01 1  commercial  scale.  Both  amateur  and  pi’ofessional  workers  of 


the  carbon  process  will  find  the  volume  free  from  matter  which  is 
not  essential  to  successful  practice  :  in  a  few  words,  the  authors 
have  emphasised  the  essential  details  in  carbon  printing. 


“  The  Art  of  Theatrical  Make-up.”  By  Cavendish  Morton.  London: 

Adam  and  Charles  Black.  5s. 

When  years  ago  we  saw  Mr.  Cavendish  Morton  as  the  soothsayer 
in  Mr.  Tree’s  “Julius  Caesar  ”  we  had  never  seen  him  off  the  stage, 
and  therefore  our  appreciation  of  him  as  a  master  of  make-up  was 
afterwards  all  the  more  unqualified.  Since  then  readers  of  the 
weekly  illustrated  papers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  in 
a  number  of  Mr.  Morton’s  photographs  of  himself  in  different 
characters,  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  his  art  of  character¬ 
isation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  photography.  The  present  volume  is  a 
magnificent  demonstration  of  both.  We  are  given  photographs  to 
the  number  of  about  a  score  showing  the  author  “made-up”  as  the 
most  diverse  characters;  at  the  same  time  in  many  instances  the 
stages  by  which  these  triumphs  of  characterisation  have  been  secured 
are  shown.  The  subject  is  one  for  which  photography  is  eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  illustrator,  but  the  illustrations  are  a  good  deal  more 
than  mere  camera  records;  each  photograph  gains  immeasurably  by 
its  lighting  and  composition.  Compare  the  author  as  Pierrot  on 
page  80  with  the  portrait  of  him  as  Shylock  on  page  53,  or  as  Iago 
and  Othello  on  pages  66  and  67  respectively.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
testimony  to  Mr.  Morton’s  genius,  as  an  impersonator,  is  the 
outdoor  portrait  of  him  as  Sir  Thomas  More  (page  124),  in  the 
Chelsea  Pageant  last  year.  Photographers,  equally  with  actors,  will 
derive  an  immense  amount  of  benefit  from  a  study  of  the  ways  in 
which  characters  of  quite  diverse  type  are  treated,  and  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  this  volume  most  cordially  to  all  who  employ  the  camera  for 
portraiture.  As  for  the  author’s  chapters  on  the  technical  make-up, 
they  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  doubtless  provide  the  information 
which  the  theatrical  impersonator  requires. 


“London.”  By  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  With  an  introduction  by 
Hilaire  Belloc.  London  :  Duckworth  and  Co.  25s.  net. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Coburn,  in  this  volume,  must  be  credited 
with  striking  a  new  note  in  art  publishing  in  that  he  has  issued, 
through  (Messrs.  Duckworth,  a  collection  of  twenty  photogravure  re¬ 
productions  of  his  pictures  without  relegating  any  of  the  w 
making  the  plates  or  taking  the  impressions  to  any  other  hand.  We 
thus  have  preserved  in  these  photogravure  facsimiles  the  artist's  inten¬ 
tions  free  from  the  sophistication  which  frequently  creeps  in  at  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  plate-maker,  whose  well-intentioned  efforts 
at  improvement  do  not  always  meet  with  appreciation.  The  photo¬ 
gravures  measure  each  8^  x  6^  inches,  and  are  each  mounted  on  a 
plain  light  brown  board  of  16  x  12  inches.  Whether  we  are  to  correct 
our  impressions  of  London  from  these  photographs  by  Mr.  Coburn  is 
another  matter.  To  the  present  writer  London  is  probably  as  new  an 
acquaintance  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Coburn,  but  we  certainly  cannot  admit 
that  the  impressions  of  the  majority  of  the  plates  are  those  whi 
stitute  the  real  beauty  and  fascination  of  London.  If  we  were  to  accept 
the  artist’s  version  of  “  Kensington  Gardens.  November,  as  an  im¬ 
pression  of  that  most  delightful  corner  of  the  Lond< 
asaspot  of  pleasant  shades  and  children's  playgrounds, we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  the  go-by  to  every  agreeable  recollection  we  may  have 
of  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Again.  Westminster  Abl  ey.  con¬ 
fined  behind  trees  and  lamp-posts,  is  a  rendering  totally  for. 
the  position  of  the  Abbey  as  a  landmark  in  London,  whilst  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Coburn's  version  is  defei  -  the  ground® 

of  its  composition.  For  London  Bridge 

a  truthful  rendering  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pool,  we  have  nothing 
but  admiration,  and  Leicester  Square  on  a  wet  .  veiling  ia  a  SO  London 
to  the  life,  but  Mr.  Coburn V  impression  of  St.  PauTe  froo  tl  c  - 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  impresses  us  as  show¬ 
ing  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  what  constitutes  1  _ 

features  of  London.  Mr.Hilaire  Belloc's  introduction  will  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  gives  London  the  p  h  his¬ 

torically  it  takes  in  England,  and  it  shows  us  in  a  true  perspective 
the  relations  of  the  different  towns  which  make  up  the  modern 

London.  ,  ,  ,  , 

We  might  add  that  the  originals  of  the  twenty  photogravures  are 

now  being  shown  in  the  Goupil  Gallery,  5.  Regent  Street. 
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“The  Sinclair  Handbook  of  Photography.”  Edited  by  James  A. 

Sinclair.  London :  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Limited.  Is. 

net. 

The  very  beginner  who  wishes  to  start  his  photography  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  will  thank  Mr.  Sinclair  for  this  volume, 
and  equally  the  advanced  worker  can  hardly  read  through  its  pages 
without  deriving  a  great  deal  of  information.  The  book  is  divided 
into  twenty-three  chapters,  some  few  of  which  are  anonymous.  The 
majority  are  contributed  by  writers  who  have  made  the  subjects 
particularly  their  own.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  article 
on  hand  cameras  by  James  A.  Sinclair,  on  flashlight  photography 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  on  carbon  printing  by  H.  W.  Bennett,  and  on 
the  Autochrome  process,  by  R.  Child  Bayley  Pigment  and  oil 
processes  receive  a  degree  of  attention  which  they  do  not  meet 
with  in  any  other  photographic  text-book.  Thomas  Manly  writes  on 
ozobrome  and  oil-ozobrome,  R.  Demachy  on  the  oil  process 
(described  in  the  contents  by  an  unfortunate  printer’s  error  as  “  the 
old  process”),  Mr.  Sinclair  adds  some  further  notes,  whilst  the 
bromoil  method  is  dealt  with  by  C.  H.  Hewitt.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery 
concludes  this  orgy  of  articles  on  artistico-pigment  methods  by  a 
very  clear  description  of  his  manipulation  in  gum.  After  these 
excursions  into  the  intimacies  of  practical  work,  we  are  brought  to 
a  calmer  frame  of  mind  by  the  last  chapter  on  law  for  photo¬ 
graphers  by  E.  B.  F.  Christian,  whose  theme  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
copyright.  The  volume  gains  an  added  interest  by  the  inclusion  of 
portraits  of  the  authors,  and  we  can  heartily  commend  it  as  a  text¬ 
book  which  contains  scarcely  a  redundant  paragraph,  and  every 
chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  popular  branch  of  present-day 
photography. 

“Travel  and  Exploration.” — In  the  November  number  of 
“Travel  and  Exploration”  (now  edited  by  Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds- 
Ball),  Dr.  M.  Aurel  Stein,  the  famous  Asiatic  explorer,  continues 
the  narrative  of  his  remarkable  journey  across  the  Taklamakan 
Desert.  In  an  article  entitled  where1  “East  meets  West,”  Mr. 
Warden  Page  gives  an  impressionist  sketch  of  “  the  European 
capital  ”  of  Morocco.  Tangier  is  a  well-worn  subject,  no  doubt,  but 
the  writer  treats  it  from  an  original  and  novel  point  of  view  which 
invests  it  with  fresh  interest.  Dr.  W.  T.  Beeby  has  found  a  new 
topic  in  the  mediaeval  games  of  North  Italy,  in  which  will  be  found 
much  interesting  information.  In  “  Albenga — an  Ally  of  Carthage,” 
a  little-known  Riviera  city  of  considerable  historic  interest  is  well 
described.  We  are  next  taken  to  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Scheltema  con¬ 
cluding  his  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Than  Gadis,  an  ex-Queen  of 
Sumatra.  In  “  Armchair  Travel  ”  the  most  important  travel-books 
of  the  month  are  reviewed  at  some  length. 


Dew  materials,  $c. 


Christmas  and  New  Year  Mounts.  Sold  by  Jonathan  Fallowfield, 
146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

The  new  list  of  mounts  for  the  forthcoming  season,  issued  by 
this  old-established  firm,  runs  to  twelve  pages,  and  illustrates  in  a 
large  number  of  half-tone  reproductions  the  many  varieties  of  folder 
and  slip-in  mounts  specially  designed  to  accommodate  photographs 
sent  as  Christmas  greetings.  While  it  would  be  invidious  to  name 
particular  mounts  where  there  are  so  many  of  excellent  design,  we 
may  perhaps  specially  refer  to  Nos.  325  and  327,  both  folder  mounts 
of  linen-surface  paper  measuring  6^in.  by  3in.,  and  containing  a 
white  inset  for  the  reception  of  the  print.  Each  mount  bears  out¬ 
side  a  small  coloured  picture  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season, 
and  the  mottoes  on  the  two  are  “Hearty  Wishes”  (No.  327)  and 
“  Every  Good  Wish  ”  (No.  325).  The  price  in  each  case  is  2s.  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  gross.  Another  very  tasteful  pattern  is  No.  300,  a 
white  Whatman  card  with  a  shaded  grey  deckel-edge,  and  bearing 
the  gilt  motto  “Christmas  Greetings.”  This  is  a  slip-in  mount 
with  a  circular  opening  2^in.,  the  white  embossing,  gilt  decoration, 
and  grey  silk  binder  being  all  in  very  nice  accord.  The  price  is 
2s.  9d.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  gross.  Colour  in  the  decoration  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  on  the  outside  of  many  of  the  Fallowfield  mounts  this 
year  with  very  good  effect.  We  should  mention,  also,  that  mounts 


for  quite  small  photographs,  from  postage-stamp  size  upwards,  are 
issued  by  this  firm  in  very  great  variety.  A  calendar  mount 
No.  313  deserves  mention  for  its  excellent  design  in  brown  tints. 
It  provides  an  oval  space  for  a  C.D.V.  photograph  and  carries  a  tear- 
off  calendar,  the  price  being  3s.  3d.  per  dozen,  or  36s.  per  gloss. 
Messrs.  Fallowfield’s  list  also  prices  and  illustrates  the  “  Bordalace  ” 
mounts  and  the  “Photo-fans,”  both  novelties  of  special  application 
to  the  photographer’s  Christmas  trade. 


Wellington  Christmas  Postcards.— Messrs.  Wellington  and 
Ward,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  are  issuing  their  series 
of  postcards  (bromide,  S.C.P.,  P.O.P.,  and  self-toning),  with  greet¬ 
ings  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season.  The  cards  are  issued  in 
regulation  (5±  x  3±)  and  “  court  ”  sizes,  and  are  put  up  in  Is.  and 
6d.  packets. 


X)w  Apparatus,  $c. 

The  Phillips  Photographic  Focussing  Scale  Chart.  Made  by  W.  H. 

Phillips  and  Son,  98,  Truro  Road,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

A  very  useful  chart,  allowing  of  a  focussing  scale  for  any  lens 
from.  3in.  to  lOin.  focus  being  prepared  without  any  calculation  for 
distances  from  5ft.  to  100ft.,  lias  been  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  j 
Phillips,  and  is  issued  by  them  at  the  price  of  2s.  7d.,  post  free, 
in  cloth  covered  case.  The  chart  may  also  be  used  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  lhis  is  done  by  first  focus- 1 
sing  the  lens  on  an  object  at  a  great  distance,  and  marking  the  j 
position  of  the  lens  front  on  the  fixed  baseboard  of  the  cameia.  An 
object  at  5ft.  distance  is  then  focussed,  and  a  second  mark  made  on; 
the  baseboard.  On  comparing  the  distance  between  the  two  marks, 
with  the  distances  on  the  chart  representing  the  focal  extension  fori 
5ft.  and  100ft.,  the  focal  lens  of  the  lens  being  examined  may  be: 
picked  out  among  those  given. 


“  Cooke  ”  Series  II.  a  f\ 3.5  Portrait  Lens.  Made  by  Taylor,  Taylor 
and  Hobson,  Ltd.,  Stoughton  Street,  Leicester. 

This  new  addition  to  the  series  of  “Cooke  ”  lenses  applies  the  well 
known  construction  adopted  in  these  objectives  to  the  production 
of  a  portrait  lens  of  the  very  highest  aperture— namely,  ffh.b.  Th 
lens  is  made  only  in  one  focal  length — namely,  12in.,  intended  foj 
making  cabinet  portraits,  and  at  full  aperture  it  covers  the  half} 


plate  perfectly.  A  lens  of  this  large  aperture  and  focal  length 
necessarily  of  considerable  size,  the  glass  being  nearly  3£in.  ! 
diameter,  and  the  outside  diameter  of  the  flange  measuring  5b 
The  lens  is  supplied  with  iris  diaphragm,  whilst  the  front  port! 
is  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  back  elements,  so  as  to  give 
certain  amount  of  diffusion,  the  makers  providing  an  automatic  si 
when  reverting  to  the  sharpest  possible  definition.  The  price  of  t> 
new  “  Cooke  ”  is  £18. 


“  Freckleton  ”  Portable  Shading  Screen.  Made  by  Marion  si 
Co.,  Limited,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

This  new  and  portable  accessory  for  the  portrait  photographed 
qually  serviceable  in  the  studio  or  on  the  many  occasions  v  r 
,  portrait  is  made  at  a  sitter’s  home.  It  consists  of  a  shallow 
ontaining  two  screens,  one  of  semi-transparent  engineer’s  tra< 
loth  and  the  other  of  an  opaque  green  cloth.  Each  of  thes 
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about  3ft.  6in.  in  width,  and  is  mounted  on  a  spring  roller.  The 
box  is  fitted  with  a.  triple-extension  metal  rod  giving  a  total  height, 
when  extended  and  fixed,  of  8ft.  It  is  erected  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  and  either  of  the  screens  is  supported  on  it  to  this  full 
height  in  the  same  time;  or  both  may  be  used  together,  the  opaque 
screen  usually  partly  extended,  where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  light 


n  the  lower  part  of  the  sitter.  The  containing  box  thus  forms  a  solid 
ase  or  support  for  the  screens,  which  latter,  of  course,  may  be  re- 
laced  by  the  ordinary  background  material,  when  the  screen  then 
jecome?  a  very  useful  accessory  to  the  amateur  portraitist  of  head 
nd  shoulders  or  three-quarter  length  figures.  The  price  of  the  ap- 
aratus  complete,  with  two  screens,  as  above  described,  is  £1  15s. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Marion  Plates. — Messrs.  Marion  have  just  issued  a  booklet  of 
rices  and  illustrations  and  formulae  relating  to  their  dry  plates.  It 
escribes  the  distinctive  feature  of  each  of  the  eleven  varieties  of 
late,  and  among  other  formulae  gives  a  recommended  one  for  stand 
evelopment.  The  booklet  is  sent  free  on  application  to  22-23,  Soho 
quare,  London,  W. 

Newton’s  Lantern  Lisit. — Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet 
treet,  may  justly  claim  to  retain  their  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
ntern  trade  by  the  issue  of  this  large  list  of  slides,  which  runs  to 
Jrer  500  closely  printed  pages,  including  a  description  of  sets  of 
Jides  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  approached  by  any  other 
m’s  showing.  Educational  subjects,  relating  to  every  branch  of 
lowledge,  are  here  classified ;  travel,  history,  religious  pictures 
present  a  large  number  of  sets — in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a 
bjeet  which  cannot  be  found  in  Messrs.  Newton’s  comprehensive 
talogue.  The  list  is  sent  post  free  for  Is. 


L.C.C.  Notices. — Willesden  District  Council  has  granted  certifi¬ 
es  that  proper  means  of  escape  from  fire  have  been  provided  in 
e  premises  of  the  following  firms: — Messrs.  T.  Illingworth  and 
|>ns>  photographic  factory,  Rucklidge  Avenue;  Imperial  Dry  Plate 

'Ripany,  works,  Ashford  Road. 

The  contract  of  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Hawkins,  38,  St.  John’s  Road,  Penge, 
provide  lantern  operators  and  accessories  to  the  L.C.C.,  was  to 
pire  on  November  17.  It  has  been  renewed  to  August  51,  1910. 


routings  or  societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  1  OR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  October  29. 

Paisley  Philosophical  Institute.  “French  Slides."  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

Lincoln  Amateur  Photograplrc  Society.  “Sports  and  Pastimes  with  the  Goetz 
Anschutz  Folding  Camera.’’ 

Saturday,  October  30. 

Kinning  Park  Co-operative  Camera  Club  (Govan).  Outing  to  HilliDgton  Road. 
Monday,  November  l. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  A>  i/v 
Prize  Slides. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “Stereoscopic  Photography.  ’ 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “The  Englishman’s  Home.”  Gilbert  II. 
Lovegrove. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Lantern  Night. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “The  Newest  Printing  Methods.”  Griffins  A 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Walthamstow  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.  ’  F.  Marshall. 

Lancaster  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Tuesday,  November  2. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Photographs.  Arthur  Marshall. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Preparing  the  Exhibition  Print.”  T.  Lee  Svms. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Combination  Landscape  Printing."  B.  C. 
Wickison. 

St.  Helens  Camera  Club.  “What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera.’’  C.  P. 
Goeiz,  Ltd. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “Bird  Notes  by  the  Wav.”  Hugh 
W.  Wilson. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Homeward  Across  the  World.”  A.  H.  Dunning. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slides.  A.  G.  Thisleton. 
Blackpool  and  Fylde  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus 
and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Wednesday,  November  3. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  “  Through  the  Low  Countries.”  Messrs.  Peddar  and 
Pilkington. 

Darwen  Photographic  Socioty.  “French  Slides”  A.  E.  Staley  <fc  Co. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Evening  for  Membeis’  Slides. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “  In  and  Around  St.  Albans.”  F.  C. 
Boyes. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “Silhouette  Photography.”  Andrew  H. 
Baird. 

Thursday,  November  4. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  Real  Orthochromatism.' '  S.  E. 
Bottomley. 

L.C.C.  School.  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “Manuscript  Sources  of  Book  Decoration." 

G.  H.  Palmer. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.  “  An  American  Tour. '  Miles  F.  Burrows. 

Iiodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “Portraiture. 

H.  Crossley. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  1.  “Competition.”  2.  Set  of  Slides,  “The  Yorkshire 
Coast.” 

New  Mills  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and 
Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Todmorden  Photographic  Society.  “  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera. 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna."  F.  Marshall. 


Commercial  $  cegai  intelligence. 


Pictorial  Postcards. — <At  Marylebone  last  week,  before  Mr.  Pan. 
Taylor,  Agnes  Allen,  of  Praed  Street,  Paddington, 
seller  of  sweetstuff,  was  summoned  to  show  cause  why  forty  pi  t-  ri  1 
postcards,  alleged  to  be  obscene,  seized  by  the  police,  und< 
search  warrant,  should  not  be  destroyed.  Other  sum 
her  with  exposing  to  view  in  the  shop  window  pi 
said  to  be  indecent.  Flora  Seigel.  confectioner,  of  Praed  Street,  was 
similarly  summoned  in  respect  to  607  postcards,  and  also  t 

some  of  them  to  view  in  a  shop  window. 

Mr.  Muskett.  in  opening  Allen’s  case,  expressed  the 
the  magistrate  would  support  the  efforts  of  the  G 
Police  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  these  pictorial  postcards,  whi  h  was 
regarded  as  being  of  a  very  degrading  and  pernicious  character.  For 
more  than  five  years  the  Commissioner  h  making  these  efforts, 

he  said,  and  until  recently  they  were  attended  with  a  great  measure 
of  success,  for  the  magistrates,  appreciating  the  gravity  ot  the 
offence,  inflicted  very  substantial  penalties,  and  ultimately  took  to 
sending  the  offenders  to  prison. 

Mr  Freke  Palmer  submitted  that,  while  the  postcards  were  for 
the  most  part  vulgar,  they  did  not  come  under  the  designation 

obscene. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  imposed  upon  the  defendant  a  tme  ot  •  *• 
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£3  3s.  costs,  or  in  default  two  months’  imprisonment,  and  made  an 
order  for  the  cards  to  be  destroyed. 

In  iSeigel’s  case  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  cards  were  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  fine  art  studies.  'Mr.  Paul  Taylor  observed  that  he  regarded 
some  of  them  as  artistic  productions  of  the  beautiful  originals,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that  they  should  be  sold,  and  he 
should  require  the  defendant  to  give  her  assurance  that  she  would 
not  sell  them  any  more.  He  should  order  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  cards  with  the  exception  of  these  studies,  and  fine  the 
defendant  £40,  with  £3  3s.  coste ;  in  case  of  default  she  would  have 
to  undergo  four  months’  imprisonment. 


Deu>$  and  Dotes. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — On  November  9  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  will  deliver  an  address,  entitled  “  The 
Influence  of  Painting  on  Photography.” 

R.P.S.  Lectures. — The  following  is  the  closing  lecture  to  be 
delivered  at  the  New  Gallery:  Saturday,  October  30 — “Westminster 
Abbey,”  by  S.  G.  Kimber. 

Rontgen  Society. — On  December  2,  Prof.  A.  W.  Porter,  B.Sc., 
will  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Effects  of  Electrical  Discharges  on 
Photographic  Plates.” 

The  Southampton  Exhibition. — Entries  for  this  exhibition,  which 
comprises  technical  and  colour,  as  well  as  pictorial,  exhibits,  close 
November  12.  Entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary, 
S.  G.  Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  having 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  above  society,  the  post  is  now 
filled  by  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  of  10,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham,  to 
whom  all  future  communications  should  be  addressed. 

Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. — The  twelfth  Traill-Taylor 
memorial  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  35,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  November  23,  by 
Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.,  who  will  take  as  his 
subject  “  The  Growth  of  the  Photographic  Image.” 

Arc-lamp  Demonstration  at  Manchester. — Messrs.  Marion  are 
holding  a  special  demonstration  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Manchester, 
from  November  2  to  15,  where  they  are  showing  the  Boardman 
multicarbon  “  Northlight  ”  and  all  their  other  novelties  in  labour- 
saving  appliances,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  visits  from  ail 
interested. 

Theft  of  N.  and  G.  Cameras. — At  the  London  Sessions,  sentence 
of  three  years’  penal  servitude  each  was  passed  on  two  men,  known 
to  the  police  for  previous  offences,  for  feloniously  receiving  a  number 
of  cameras  and  other  articles,  valued  at  £345,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  of 
Rathbone  Place. 

Journalistic  Enterprise. — If  we  may  judge  from  one  example, 
American  newspapers  will  soon  have  to  take  a  back  seat  in  favour 
of  a  French  photographic  journal,  a  specimen  copy  of  which  was 
recently  received  at  the  office  of  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  addressed'  to  “Monsieur  Glaisher,”  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  member  for  East  Birmingham  and  hon. 
photographer  in  ordinary  to  the  House  of  Commons,  retires  from 
Parliament  at  the  next  election.  During  the  fourteen  years  he  has 
been  at  Westminster  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  has  won  the  respect  and 
goodwill  of  all  sections  of  members,  and  it  is  proposed  to  entertain 
him  at  a  farewell  luncheon.  Liberals,  Nationalists,  and  Labour 
members  are  associating  themselves  with  his  Unionist  colleagues  in 
the  movement  in  his  honour.  The  gathering  is  to  be  held  on  the 
4th  of  next  month. 

The  Photographic  Convention  and  the  Kent  Survey. — 
Members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  are  earnestly  requested  to 
contribute  to  the  photographic  record  and  survey  of  Kent  per¬ 
manent  prints  (platinum  or  carbon)  from  some  of  the  negatives 
which  they  made  during  the  Photographic  Convention  of  this  year. 


The  survey  of  Kent  was  well  represented  by  a  loan  collection  in  Mi. 
Bothamley’s  exhibition  at  the  Convention,  and  the  pictures  that  it 
receives  are  well  and  carefully  housed  and  indexed  in  the  very  fine 
museum  and  library  at  Maidstone.  Members  who  can  contribute 
such  prints  are  invited  to  send  them  direct  to  J.  H.  Allchin 
(curator),  The  Museum,  Maidstone. 

“The  Beauties  of  Norway.” — The  Thursday  evening  winter 
lectures  in  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Dalston  Lane,  were 
opened  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  October  21,  when  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge 
gave  an  account  of  his  tour  in  Norway.  He  described  the  “  land  of 
the  midnight  sun  ”  in  breezy  fashion,  with  many  a  humorous  touch, 
and  brought  home  some  of  the  wondrous  beauties  of  its  mountains, 
valleys,  and  fjords  by  means  of  magnificent  photographs  which  he 
had  secured.  He  also  showed  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of 
colour  photography.  There  was  a  large  audience,  and  his  lecture  I 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  At  the  close  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  on  the  motion  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Briihl. 

Photography  in  Peterborough  Cathedral. — Writing  to  the 
“Times”  in  reference  to  an  article  in  that  publication,  the  Dean  of  j 
Peterborough  says :  — 

“In  your  article  to-day  upon  this  subject  it  is  stated  :  ‘  In  the  case’ 
of  cathedrals  in  this  country,  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  dean  j 
of  each.  ...  At  most  it  is  necessary  to  apply  by  post  a  day  or 
two  beforehand.  To  avoid  disappointment  this  should  always  be 
done.’  If  the  information  thus  given  is  as  incorrect  generally  as  it 
is  in  one  particular  case,  it  is  not  only  I  who  have  reason  to  protest 
against  an  invitation  published  urbi  et  oi'bi  to  bombard  a  dean  with 
superfluous  petitions.  In  this  cathedral,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  j 
the  exigencies  of  public  worship  and  decencies  which  befit  a  place  of 
worship  are  duly  observed,  nobody  is  hindered  from  taking  photo-' 
graphs,  and  no  ‘permit  ’  is  required.  The  desire  to  take  photographs 
is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  forms  in  which  interest  in  what  ought  tel 
be  of  interest  and  public  concern  finds  natural  expression,  and  a; 
such,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged 

“  The  question  of  Sunday  photographing  stands,  I  think,  apart 
The  Sunday  services,  ranging  as  they  do  from  early  morning  unti 
late  evening,  leave  but  brief  intervals  of  rest  to  those  who  must  h 
in  charge,  while  it  is  open,  of  a  cathedral  building.” 

American  Professional  Photography  at  Dresden. — It  is  thj 
unexpected  that  always  occurs  (writes  “Abel’s  Photographij 
Weekly  ”  of  the  awards  to  American  professional  photographers  aj 
the  Dresden  Exhibition).  When  Pirie  MacDonald,  early  in  the  yea* 
picked  the  photographers  whose  pictures  he  desired  to  represer 
American  professional  photography  at  the  Dresden  Exposition,  1 
was  fully  of  the  opinion,  based  on  promises  made  to  him  by  ti 
Exposition  authorities,  that  the  collection  of  pictures  sent  in  by  hi 
would  be  placed  hors  concours  or  honoris  causa,  or  whatever  th  j 
call  it.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  he  undertook  the  job,  an  unpro1 
able  one  for  him  in  any  case,  for  there  were  bound  to  be  hea 
burnings  and  murmurings.  Judge  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  const 
nation,  then,  when  along  comes  a  voluminous  sheet  bearing 
honour  list  of  the  Exposition  and  with  some  nine  of  the  Amerk  J 
photographers  named  for  diplomas  carrying  gold  medal  honours  a 
fourteen  on  the  silver  medal  list.*  I  understand  that  Mr.  MacDon: 
feels  rather  badly  about  the  whole  .matter,  as  the  giving  of  awai 
has  made  many  of  the  participants  feel  that  thev  were  handicapp 
by  not  knowing  that  they  were  submitting  pictures  in  open  co 
petition  with  the  world,  and  that,  with  that  knowledge,  they  woi 
or  could  have  made  a  better  showing 

Personally,  I  don’t  think  much  of  such  a  claim,  for  any  man  w 
did  not  submit  his  very  best  to  this  Exposition  was  not  giving 
square  deal  either  to  himself,  to  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  the  Dresc 
Exposition,  or  to  the  cause  of  American  professional  photography. 

Judged  by  the  accepted  standards  of  our  own  National  Convent 
exhibitions,  the  honour  list  is  peculiar.  It  shows  that  the  C 
tinental  valuation  of  a  photograph  differs  somewhat  from  our  o' 
And  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  exception  one  can  make  to.  ' 
names  in  the  gold  medal  class.  There  both  the  Continental  j  r 
and  a  jury  of  American  photographers  would  agree,  but  I  think 
over  here,  would  have  placed  quite  a  few  of  the  silver  medal  i  1 
in  the  higher  class. 

However,  the  thing  is  done  now,  and  it  only  remains  for  ** 

*  “  B.J.,’’  October  1,  1909. 
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honoured  ones  to  accept  the  awards  in  the  spirit  they  have  been 
given,  and  to  remember  that  American  professional  photography 
took  more  than  its  share  of  honours  in  its  class.  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  not  to  blame  for  any  breach  of  faith  or  misunderstanding.  He 
acted  squarely  in  the  matter  from  the  very  beginning,  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  finest  collection  of  representative  American  portraiture 
ever  got  together. 


New  German  Regulations  Regarding  Duty-Free  Spirit. — - 
According  to  the  “  Chemist  and  Druggist,”  freedom  from  excise 
duty  is  accorded  in  the  case  of  spirit  designed  for  technical  uses, 
including  vinegar  making,  polishing,  heating,  ccoking,  and  lighting  ; 
also  spirit  employed  in  hospitals,  lying-in,  and  other  similar  establish¬ 
ments,  or  used  in  public  scientific  institutions ;  the  spirit  is  in 
general  to  be  denatured  according  to  certain  prescribed  methods  (see 
; below),  but  in  certain  instances  may  be  used  without  denaturing. 
The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  such  medicinal  preparations 
as  when  finished  no  longer  contain  spirit  is  regarded  as  a  technical 
use,  and  by  medicinal  preparations  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
those  for  human  beings,  but  also  all  veterinary  preparations.  Free¬ 
dom  from  tax  is  withheld  in  the  case  of  spirit  already  on  the  market 
(im  freiem  Verkehr),  or  which  contains  more  by-products  of  fer¬ 
mentation  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  contained 
ilcohol.  The  authorities  reserve  the  right  of  making  exceptions. 
Denaturing  is  either  complete,  i.e.,  such  as  to  render  the  spirit 
undrinkable,  or  partial,  i.e.,  such  as  is  accompanied  by  other 
neasures  of  precaution  against  misuse.  Complete  denaturing  (pro¬ 
dded  no  other  regulations  be  made  by  the  Federal  Council)  is 
effected  by  adding  to  every  100  litres  of  the  alcohol  2.5  litres  of  a 
nixture  of  4  measures  of  wood  spirit  and  1  measure  of  pyridine 
iases — this  is  the  general  denaturing  mixture  (Allgemeines  Vergal- 
ungsmittel),  to  which  when  being  made  must  be  added  50  grms. 
ach  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  rosemary  per  litre  of  the  mixture, 
lomplete  denaturing  may  also  be  carried  out  bv  adding  1.25  1.  of 
he  general  mixture,  0.251.  of  crystal  violet  solution  (strength  not 
tated),  and  2  to  20  1.  of  benzol  per  100  1.  alcohol.  For  partial 
enaturing  the  following  special  mixtures  (besondere  \  ergallungs- 
ittel)  must  be  used  in  the  quantities  given  per  100  litres  :  (a)  For 
idustrial  use  of  all  kinds,  including  the  manufacture  of  medicines 
imed  under  (d)  and  (e)  and  other  medicines  in  which  spirit  does 
it  exist  in  the  finished  product;  5  1.  wood  spirit  and  0.51.  pyridine 
ises.  (b)  For  manufacturing  brewing  glaze  and  preparing  rubber 
x)ds :  20  1.  shellac  solution  (1  part  shellac  to  2  parts  alcohol  of  at 
ast  90  per  cent.).  The  shellac  solution  must  be  made  under  official 
ipervision.  (c)  For  manufacture  of  celluloid,  pegamoid,  and 
nthetic  camphor:  1  kilo,  camphor  and  2  1.  turpentine,  or  ^  1. 
mzole  (d)  for  manufacture  of  following :  Here  follows  a  long  list 
pharmaceutical  products,  such  as  sulphuric  ether,  aldehyde, 
loral  hydrate,  scammony,  and  other  resins,  alkaloids,  gluccsides. 
i. ;  further,  photographic  preparations,  collodion,  coal  tar  dyes 
d  their  auxiliary  and  intermediate  products,  surgical  bandages, 
c. ;  10  1.  ether  (sulphuric),  or  1  1.  benzole,  or  0.5  1.  turpentine, 
0.025  1.  bone  oil.  For  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  acetates 
igar  of  lead,  etc.),  1  1.  benzole  or  ^  1.  turpentine,  or  0.025  1. 
ne  oil.  For  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  foi  use 
above  there  are  special  formalities  prescribed.  Collodion  foi 
ide  use  and  made  from  denatured  spirit  must  contain  at  least 
per  cent,  of  nitrated  cellulose,  (e)  For  manufacture  of  chloio- 
'm,  bromoform,  iodoform,  and  ethyl  bromide  and  biominated 
iodised  fats  for  medicinal  use:  300!  grms.  chloiofoim  oi 
D  grms.  iodoform  or  300  grms.  ethyl  bromide,  (f)  For  manufac- 
e  of  vinegar  a  variety  of  alternative  mixtures  are  allowed,  lang 
from  200  1.  of  3  per  cent,  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  of  that  strength 
•0  1.  of  12  per  cent,  acetic  acid  with  100  1.  of  water,  oi  o0  1.  o 


cent,  acetic  acid,  70  1.  water,  and  100  1.  beer,  (g)  For  manufac- 
g  of  coloured  varnishes,  stamping  and  other  inks  -gl*  tiupentine 
0.025  1.  bone  oil.  (h)  For  manufacture  of  parquet  flooring  wax, 
wers’  pitch  (resin),  etc.,  £  1.  turpentine,  (k)  For  manufacture  or 
ious  kinds  of  varnishes:  21.  wood  spirit  and  2  1.  petto  unit 
b  zine  or  £  1.  turpentine.  (1)  For  scientific  preparations  for  eduea- 
Fial  purposes,  11.  technically  pure  methyl  alcohol  and  1  1.  P^no 
bn  benzine,  (m)  For  solid  soaps:  1  kilo,  castor  oil  an 
C:istic  soda  liquor  or  caustic  potash  liquor,  (n)  bo1  lanolme,  o  c. 
b  petroleum-benzine. 


Correspondence. 


V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

MR.  SHAW  AND  THE  LINKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  the  habit  of  saying  things 
apparently  nonsensical  on  the  surface,  but  that  have  a  deep  under 
lying  truth  which  those  who  will  patiently  think  through  the  surface 
persiflage  will  duly  find  and  appreciate. 

But  there  are  very  many  who  only  resent  the  surface  quibble  and 
refuge  to  try  and  see  if  so  clever  a  speaker  and  go  genuine  a  thinker 
could  mean  other  than  nonsense.  Your  reporter  seems  to  have  been 
in  some  such  haste  when  he  refers  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  example  of  the 
carriage-painter,  and  says  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  ideal  is  the  smooth  and 
shiny,  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  quite  evident  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Shaw  meant  to  convey, 
and  did  indeed  plainly  gay,  was  that  the  man  who  had  painted  the 
carriage  he  saw  when  he  left  the  Royal  Academy  had  learned  hi- 
business,  knew  his  trade,  had  mastered  his  tools  and  materials,  and 
was  able  to  do  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

The  carriage-painter  has  to  so  paint  his  carriage  body  that  it  will 
present  a  perfectly  even  surface  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  and  will 
resist  rain  and  weather  and  hard  knocks ;  this  he  is  able  to  do  from 
a  long  apprenticeship,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  tools  an  1 
materials,  and  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  end  in  view;  in  a  word, 
he  has  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  to  do  and  a  thorough  hand¬ 
training  in  how  to  do  it — technics  in  excelsis. 

So  much  for  the  craftsman's  work  Mr.  Shaw  saw  outside  the 
Academy;  but  what  of  the  craftsmen’s,  or  artists’,  work  in-id-  th. 
Academy,  or  at  any  rate  the  vast  majority  of  them? 

Do  they,  as  did  \  an  Eyck,  learn  the  full  use  of  their  tools  and 
materials?  When  the  artist,  I  mean  the  painter,  sets  out  to  paint 
sunshine  or  rain  or  some  elusive  atmospheric  effect,  or  some  deadly 
true  presentment  of  local  colour  in  detail  or  interior  work,  dees  he 
know  how  to  lay  on  hie  paint  so  as  to  accurately  and  truthfully  and 
suggestively  convey  that  to  us?  I  wish  Mr.  Shaw  had  given  one 
exception,  say  Clausen,  just  to  show  that  it  was  tho  average 
exhibitor  he  was  trouncing  ;  but  he  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  the  enormous  majority  of  people  who  paint  do  not  begin  to  know 
what  mastery  of  tools  and  materials  means;  that  they  are  totally 
unable  to  either  understand  or  use  them  in  the  same  degree  of  per 
fection  as  the  painter  outside  the  Academy;  one  is  a  master  of  his 
work,  the  other  the  amateur — the  botcher. 

“  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  ” 
appears  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  vast  majority  of  both  painters  ami 
photographers,  shown  in  the  too  common  absence  of  ability  to  eit Ft 
visualise  or  convey  real  light  or  atmosphere. 

Frederick  If.  Evans. 


“‘STRAIGHT’  PRINTS  VERSUS  THOSE  OBTAINED 
OTHERWISE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great  pity  that  su  h  mount  of  feeling 
exists  between  the  advocates  of  these  two  phases.  That  there  is 
a  total  difference  in  the  work  of  each  cannot  be  denied,  ani 
much  of  this  feeling  is.  in  my  opinion,  and  I  be  lb  ve  in  'he  opinion 
of  a  good  many  <  thers,  du  v  who  from  a 

ghost  of  a  photograph  build  up  a  powerful  picture  with  so  much 
deleted,  and  so  much  added,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  image  formed  on  the  ground  glass  of  tl  e 

The  straight  men  are  also  in  arms,  and  rightly  so,  when  some 
beautiful  photog  a  by  the  hanging  committee  of  some 

exhibition  because  it  is  considered  automatic 

manipulation;  while  they  themselves  are  in  favour  of  ozobrom.e 
or  bromoil. 

The  Roval  Academy  of  Arts  is  at  the  disposal  of  those  peopb 
who  are  the  cause  of  such  rejection.  In  the  first  place  becav 
their  “paintings”  are  very  often  beautiful,  and  secondly  becam 
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the  Royal  Academy  does  not  accept  photographs.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exhibition  committees  wish  to  continue  accepting 
such  work,  let  them  have  a  special  show  for  the  often  beautiful 
work  done  by  the  amateur  as  is  evidenced  by  the  excellent  show¬ 
cards  produced  as  a  result  of  some  money  competition  by  the 
paper  manufacturers,  and  by  the  editors  and  judges  of  photo¬ 
graphic  periodicals,  who  are  ever  willing  to  give  equal  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  “  straight  ”  worker.  I  would  impress  upon  those 
people  who  dislike  straight  work  that  it  is  not  so-  easy  as  they 
suppose  to  produce  straight  prints  worthy  of  pictorial  merit. 

A  visit  to  an  exhibition  two  or  three  years  ago  revealed  gems 
produced  by  the  camera  and  the  man,  while  mow  they  seem  to 
be  produced  by  the  man  only.  In  this  case  how  can  they  be 
photographs? 

East  Dulwich,  S.E.  P.  Frederick  Visick. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  recognising  your  critic’s  lengthy  and  kindly 
remarks  upon  “  Photograms  of  the  Year,”  may  I  assure  him — he 
“  remembers  no  other  review  than  our  own  ” — that  the  presidential 
address  at  Canterbury  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  columns 
other  than  yours. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  he  did  read  the  address,  which  makes 
it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  devoted  his  best  rhetoric 
to  demolishing  (as  if  it  were  mine)  a  position  exactly  opposite  to 
one  that  I  held,  and  setting  in  its  place  (as  his  own)  the  thing  for 
which  I  contended. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  Snowden  Ward. 


A  DISCLAIMER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  certain 
persons,  calling  themselves  the  Rotary  Photographic  Enlargement 
Co.,  are  canvassing  from  house  to  house  for  orders  for  enlargements. 
\Ye  have  been  advised  of  this  matter  by  householders  in  the  North 
of  London,  who  were  under  the  impression  that  the  canvassers  were 
sent  out  by  our  company.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  know 
nothing  whatever  of  this  concern,  and  we  have  never,  of  course, 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  class  of  business. 

One  of  our  correspondents  sends  us  a  card  printed  as  below:  — 

The  Rotary  Photographic 

ENLARGEMENT  COMPANY. 

Branches  (London  and  Provinces). 

Branch  Office :  S.  Studholme,  Stoke  Newington. 

We  are,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd. 


IRIDESCENT  MARKS  ON  SULPHIDE-TONED  BROMIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  In  your  issue  of  August  27  you  ask  for  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  iridescent  marks  on  sulphide-toned  bromides. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  large  batch  of  prints  spoilt  in  this  way, 
but  from  the  description  in  the  “B.J.”  the  marks  I  experienced 
ueie  of  a  much  worse  nature.  There  was  very  considerable 
ii  idescence  in  the  darker  parts.  I  traced  the  cause  to  the  use  of 
stale  sulphide  solution;  in  fact,  the  last  remnant  of  the  made-up 
solution.  A  friend  had  some  trouble  since,  and  on  inquiry  I  found 
he  had  in  this  case  also  reached  the  bottom  of  his  sulphide  bottle. 
Die  last  end  of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  is  frequently  of  a 
dirty-green  .colour,  -and,  of  course,  should  never  be  used  in  such 
condition.  I  am  referring  to  the  usual  case  where  a  fair  amount 
of  stock  solution  is  made  up,  lasting  possibly  many  months.  The 
remedy  is  obvious. — Yours  faithfully,  Harold  Smith. 

Johannesburg,  October  4th,  1909. 


THE  “LITTLE  GALLERY”  AT  BROCKENHURST  (SOUTH¬ 
WESTERN)  STATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Some  few  years  ago  I  called  attention  in  these  pages 
to  a  small  collection  of  portraits,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron, 
that  had  found  a  rather  curious  resting-place  in  a  waiting-room  at 


Brockenhurst  Station,  in  the  New  Forest.  At  the  time  I  wrote  they 
were  in  a  somewhat  uncared-for  condition,  and  I  could  not  discover 
any  one  who  seemed  interested  enough  to  look  after  them.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  the  New  Forest  I  again  “  did  ”  this  Little  Gallery,  and. 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  that  the  pictures  had  been  mot 
judiciously  remounted  and  reframed,  and  were  altogether  in  excellent 
condition.  A  dark  art  mount  has  been  laid  over  the  original  white 
cardboard  mount,  and  where  any  note  in  Mrs.  Cameron’s  hand¬ 
writing  appeared  on  the  original  mount  an  aperture  in  the  cut-out 
mount  permits  of  its  being  seen. 

As  I  was  quite  curious  to  know  who  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
I  captured  a  stray  station  official,  who  goodnaturedly  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Cameron  herself  had  “  been  down  ”  (sic)  and  seen  to  them!  1 
thanked  him  for  his  information  and  “  tried  again  ”  on  another  plat¬ 
form.  This  time  it  was  a  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  “who 
comes  here  reg’lar.”  There  was  nothing  to  cough  at  in  this.  But, 
later  on,  when  mentioning  the  matter  to  an  acquaintance  in  Brocken¬ 
hurst,  he  said  they  had  been  reframed  by  subscription.  Whoever 
it  was  that  took  the  matter  in  hand,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  ail 
interested  in  the  “  old  masters  ”  of  photography,  and  I  feel  sure 
you  will  not  begrudge  me  a  small  portion  of  your  space  wherein  to. 
call  attention  both  to  the  existence  of  the  Little  Gallery  and  to  its 
generous  renovator  (or  renovators). 

The  prints  are  dated  1870,  and  appear  to  be  on  plain  salted  paper 
but  on  this  point  I  cannot  be  certain.  They  are,  however,  in  ver) 
good  condition.  The  portraits  are  : — Robert  Browning,  Lord  Justic<j 
James,  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  D.C.L.,  H.  W.  Long 
fellow,  A.  Tennyson,  Sir  J.  F.  Herschel,  G.  F.  Watts,  two  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  a  second  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  The  pov| 
traits  of  Tennyson  and  Watts  are  very  fine.  Ten  in  number. 

One  cannot  help  the  reflection  that  waiting  at  railway  station 
might  be  made  quite  a  pleasant  interval  in  railway  travel  if  moi 
stations  possessed  a  Little  Gallery  of  good  work.  Personally, 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  supply  a  railway  waiting-room  with 
dozen  framed  pictures,  printed  in  some  permanent  process,  for  l 
so  doing  I  should  feel  that  I  had  gained  what  appears  most  lackir 
in  photography  at  the  present  day,  a  sphere  of  future  usefulness  ai 
a  home. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  G.  T.  Harris. 

Sidmouth,  S.  Devon. 


FIXING  BATH  FOR  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  September  3,  under  “  Ex  Cathedr; 
a  drawback  of  the  acid -fixing  bath  is  mentioned — viz.,  the  risk 
exhaustion  being  unnoticed.  Personally,  I  find  that  the  acid-fix 
bath  (for  bromide  prints)  is  a  practical  necessity.  In  ordinary  w<! 
it  is  not  practicable  to  wash  prints  thoroughly  after  developing.  • 
think  one  maker  says  five  or  six  changes.  I  believe  I  am  right . 
saying  that  a  mere  rinse  is  the  usual  practice.  In  such  case  ‘ 
acid  bath  is  almost  a  necessity. 

There  are  several  ways  of  easily  noticing  exhaustion. 

1.  The  'plain  acid-hypo.  If  a  test  with  blue  litmus  paper  does  t 
give  the  red  colour,  distinctly  and  at  once,  the  acid  is  cert;  ? 
exhausted,  and  it  is  time  to  make  up  a  new  bath.  It  will  be  fc  (d 


that  the  acid  is  exhausted  before  the  hypo,  when  the  prints  3 
simply  rinsed  after  developing  as  mentioned.  I  am  referring  top 
metol-hydroquinone  developer.  I  have  not  experimented  in 
direction  with  a  non-alkaline  developer  (amidol).  Litmus  pap1  !S 
cheap  and  handy. 

2.  Acid-alum-hypo.  If  an  acid  fixing  bath  is  used  for  harder^ 
chrome  alum  should  be  the  agent  employed.  The  prints  si  p 
give  that  “rubbery”  feel  to  the  touch,  after  a  short  immer fit 
less  than  a  minute  ;  and  while  this  is  so  the  bath  will  not  be  f M 
to  be  exhausted.  With  this  bath  also-  there  is  a  change  later,  h® 
colour  of  the  bath  is  a  very  deep  blue-green,  but  clear.  On  be 
ing  exhausted  the  bath  is  muddy,  and,  if  left,  a  coloured  deposi  ^ 
settle  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear,  .colourless  solution  abo\  ’ 
believe,  even  at  this  stage,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hypo  renp> 
but  it  is  obviously  more  than  high  time  to  renew  the  bath.  nls 
stage  would  be  long  after  the  time  of  the  former  test  ment ie<! 
had  passed.  The  bath  referred  to  is  the  one  on  page  780  oFe 
“  Almanac,  ’  ’  which  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  or  more  of  •cl|irn0 
alum  to  the  pint. — Yours  faithfully,  Harold  Smi  ■ 

Johannesburg,  October  4th,  1909. 
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/Insurers  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

•#*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers .  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

E.  McGeachie,  Photographer,  Pier  Road,  Dunoon,  N.B.  Five  Photographs  of 
Harry  Lauder,  and  One  of  a  Group  containing  Harry  Lauder,  Mrs.  Lauder, 
and  Mr.  Vallance. 

J.  P.  Clarke,  34,  Castle  Street,  Llangollen.  Photograph  of  Avelyn  Tanqueray,  Esq. 

L.  E.  Richards,  The  Studio,  Suffolk  Road,  Lowestoft.  Photograph  of  the 
“ Kessingland”  Monoplane. 

A.  Russell,  6,  Wild  Street,  London  Road,  Liverpool.  Four  Photographs  of  the 
Sailing  V>  ssel  “  Ky nance.” 

S.  A.  Chandler  &  Co.,  132,  Above  Bar,  Southampton.  Two  Photographs  of  the 
Marathon  Race  at  Bournemouth. 

J.  L.  Hart,  52,  Gainsborough  Road,  Crewe.  Photograph  of  Group  representing 
“  Butterflies ,”  and  /  holograph  of  Group  representing  “  Butterflies  and  Flowers,” 
h  th  at  Crewe  Pageant,  August  8,  1909. 

3.  Boucas,  195,  High  Road,  Ilford.  Photograph  of  Little  Girl  and  Dog. 

Colour-Sensitising  Dry-Plates.— 1.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
most  suitable  dye  for  sensitising  ordinary  dry-plates  so  that  their 
subsequent  monochromatic  rendering  may  be  as  true  to  nature  as 
possible?  The  dye  should  be  reasonably  easily  procurable.  It 
should  be  simple  to  use,  and  should  allow  of  the  treated  plates 
being  kept  some "  time.  2.  I  should  also  like  to  know  if  all 
ultra-violet  light  from  a  subject  is  cut  off  by  a  glass  lens- 
and  if  not,  how  much  is?  Will  you  give  me  the  answer  to  the 
latter  alternative  in  wave-lengths  ( yy )  ? — Percy  A.  Tucker 
(Germiston,  Transvaal). 

1.  For  full  instructions  see  formulae  in  the  “  B.  J.  Almanac 
(“  Ortho-chromatic  Formulae  ”).  A  good  formula  for  panchro¬ 
matic  plates  is ;  — 

Pinacyanol  (1-1.000  solution  in  alcohol)  ...  2  ccs. 

Pinaverdol  (1-1,000  solution  in  alchohol)  ...  3  ,, 

Water  .  250  „ 

Bathe  for  three  minutes  and  wash  for  ten  minutes  in  total 
•darkness.  If  the  washing  is  thorough  and  the  plates  are  stored 
in  cool,  dry  place  they  will  keep  satisfactorily.  The-  djes  aie 
made  by  Meister  Lucius  and  Briining,  obtainable  from  Fueist 
Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C.  2.  No  lens  cuts  out  all  the  ultia- 
violet  light,  the  amount  -cut  out  depends  upon  the  glass  used. 
Thus  micro-scope  cover  glass  -cuts  off  some  of  the  ultra-violet, 
while  the  Jena  glass,  specially  opaque  to  ultra-violet,  allows  some 
to  pass  beyond  4,000  A.U.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit 

of  visibility.  Watson’s  Actinolex  lens,  made  of  glass  specially 

transparent  to  ultra-violet,  cuts  off  at  about  3,200  A. Lb,  while 
Zeiss  Protar,  Cooke  Process,  and  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat  cut 
between  3,500  A.U.  and  3,600  (Newton  and  Bull,  “R.P.S. 

-Journal,”  1906,  page  282).  Mees  and  Sheppard  show  (“Theory 

of  Photographic  Processes,”  page  326)  that  without  and  wit  i  a 

screen  cutting  out  the  ultra-violet  at  3,950  the  ratio  is  as _ o 

2.46  of  skylight ;  using  a  piece  of  plate-glass^  cutting  at  o.o 
(comparable  to  a  lens)  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  1.35. 

7m.  Notman  and  Son  (Montreal,  Canada).  We  should  leeom- 
mend  you  to  try  one  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamjis,  which  v  ou  vm 
find  very  actinic.  The  lamps  can  be  supplied  for  either  direct 
or  alternating  current  if  you  specify  what  you  lequiie  v  nn 
ordering,  and  we  think  in  a  studio  the  size  of  >ouis  vou  wi 
do  well  to  get  a  large  size  lamp.  You  will  be  able  to  use  t  ie 
same  arrangement  of  light  reflected  from  white  screens.  A  on  v  i 
need  to  hang  the  lamp  as  high  as  possible,  as  the  arc  is  a  couple 


of  feet  below  the  point  of  suspension.  You  will  find  this  type 
of  lamp  quite  applicable  for  printing  purposes,  and  if  it  is  hung 
over  a  pulley  with  a  counterpoise  weight  you  will  be  able  to 
lower  it  to  the  floor  for  convenience  in  printing.  You  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  off  all  direct  light,  nor  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  light  on  to  the  white  reflecting  screens.  The  direct 
light,  however,  must  be  diffused,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  head  screen,  covered  with  engineer’s  tracing 
linen. 

Painting  Backgrounds. — Could  you  kindly  reply  the  following 
demand  in  the  text  portion  of  your  paper  intended  for  answers 
to  correspondents?  I  am  painting  my  own  background,  but 
cannot  get  with  oil-colour  that  beautiful  extra  matt  finish  some 
German  and  Swiss  background  painters  reach.  Could  you  help 
me  in  the  matter? — J.  Marynen  (Brussels). 

The  trouble  is  due  to  your  using  ordinary  oil  paint,  the  oil  ir. 
which  causes  the  colour  to  dry  glossy.  To  get  a  matt  surface 
flatting  colour  -must  be  used.  The  following  will  give  what  you 
desire: — Mix  white  lead,  lamp-black,  and  Venetian  red  (or  other 
colour),  as  sold  at  oilshops  ground  in  oil,  with  turpentine  to  the 
consistence  of  ordinary  oil  paint,  or  rather  thinner,  and  then  add 
about  one-third  its  bulk  of  japanner’s  gold  size.  This  will  dry 
with  a  dead  surface.  The  background  should  previously  be 
painted  with  oil  paints. 

Copying  Coloured  MS.— Where  a  coloured  manuscript  has  to  lie 
copied  for  reproduction  by  the  three-colour  process  in  collotype 
is  more  than  one  negative  required — and  if  so,  would  you  advise 
as  to  screens  in  copyright? — ■“  Joannt.” 

Certainly  three  negatives  have  to  be  made.  Sets  of  the  three 
filters  are  supplied  by  Sanger-Shepherd  and  Co.,  Gray’s  Inn 
Passage,  London,  W.C.,  and  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Croydon. 

Toxo,  W.  Jones,  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

C.  J.  T. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  but  both 
expedients  have  been  frequently  advised  in  the  past. 

G.  J.  Pitt. — As  you  were  engaged  for  a  week’s  trial  you  are  entitled 
to  a  full  week’s  pay,  and  you  should  sue  the  people  in  the  County 
Court  for  the  balance  due  to  you.  It  is  a  mean  action  on  their 
part  to  try  to  avoid  payment. 

Photographing  -Shop  Fronts. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  photograph  a  shop  window,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  reflected 
light?  This  window  is  opposite  a  street,  and  the  back  of  it  has 
mirrors  in  each  panel. — E.  B. 

If  you  can  cover  the  mirrors  or  dull  the  surface  with,  say.  a 
light  coating  of  starch  paste,  it  will  help  in  removing  the  reflections 
of  objects  across  the  street.  If  this  cannot  be  done  we  suggest 
that  you  try  making  an  exposure  by  night  by  flashlight,  which  will 
leave  the  “  reflectable  ”  objects  unilluminated. 

Lens  on  Reflex  Camera. — I  have  a  5-plate  focal-plane  reflex  camera. 

to  which  is  fitted  a  -  lens  7.2in.  focus,  wide  angle.  It 

have  obtained  some  very  good  negatives  with  this  lens  aud  camera, 
notwithstanding  that  the  makers  of  the  camera  inform  me  that  I 
will  be  unable  to  use  a  lens  of  such  short  focus  on  a  reflex  camera, 
and  must  obtain  one  of  about  9in.  focus.  Can  you  inform  me  how 
I  get  such  results  with  this  lens?  I  may  say  the  lens  is  in  a 
sunk  mount,  which  is  in  beyond  the  surface  of  camera  front. — 
Reflex  Camera. 

,  The  makers’  recommendation  to  you  is  made  in  reference  to  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  camera,  not  to  the  covering  power  <  ; 
the  lens.  Some  reflex  cameras  will  not  take  a  7in.  focus  lens  in  tire 
half-plate  size,  but  if  they  will  there  is  no  reason  why  a  7in.  lens 
should  not  be  used.  A  lens  of  this  focal  length,  j 
the  aperture  of  f/8  or  fj 6,  which  we  suppose  yours  to  be,  will  >  1 
a  half-plate  perfectly. 

Semper  Eadem. — The  best  form  of  washer  for  films  is  one  in  which 
the  latter  are  placed  in  sheathe,  and,  thus  mounted,  washed  in  the 
same  way  as  plates.  Messrs.  Houghtons  supply  a  well  made 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  the  sheaths  being  given  a  curved  form,  so 
that  they  retain  the  films  firmly.  For  prints  (which,  unlike  films, 
have  no  sharp  corners)  there  are  a  number  of  good  washers  which 
do  the  work  of  keeping  the  prints  in  motion  satisfactorily,  so  long 
as  prints  are  of  moderate  size — e.g.,  not  larger  than  whole-plate. 
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For  larger  or  even  for  whole-plates  there  is  nothing  better  than 
transference  by  hand  of  prints  from  one  dish  to  another. 

Double-Pose  Photographs. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
take  photographs  of  a  sitter  in  two  or  more  positions  on  the  same 
card  ?  A  friend  of  mine  would  like  to  be  photographed  shaking 
hands  with  himself. — P.  (Seymour. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a  shutter  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  or 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  plate,  one  half  of  the  shutter  exposing 
one  half  of  the  plate  and  the  other  half  the  other.  The  subject 
changes  his  position  between  the  two  exposures.  Any  dealer  can 
supply. 

Markings  on  Iso  Plates.— A  little  while  ago  I  was  trying  some 
iso  plates  backed  (plates  okl),  and  when  developing  I  rubbed 
away  some  of  the  backing,  so  that  I  could  see  density  when 
developing.  On  fixing  plates  and  looking  at  them  in  white  light 
1  found  the  marks  in  the  image  just  when  I  had  rubbed  away 
backing,  showing  exact  smears,  etc.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  this?— S.  H.  W. 

Without  seeing  the  plates  we  should  say  that  the  result  is 
due  to  fogging  action  of  an  unsafe  dark-room  light. 

Book  ox  Photo-Exgraving. — In  your  issue  of  Friday  last,  22nd, 
you  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz,  the  author  of  the 
“Photo-Engraver’s  Handbook.”  I  should  deem  it  a  great  favour 
if  you  could  inform  me  as  to  where  I  could  procure  that  book,  and 
the  price  of  the  same. — J.  H.  Camfield. 

From  Messrs.  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
London,  E.C.  ;  price,  12s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  13s. 

Spectroscope. — Where  can  I  obtain  a  spectroscope  that  is  used  for 
testing  three-colour  filters,  and  about  what  would  the  cost  be? 
Also,  is  there  a  book  on  the  same?  Who  is  it  published  by,  and 
the  price? — F.  J.  White. 

Messrs.  Browning  (Strand),  Penrose,  Sanger  Shepherd,  Griffin, 
and  Iiilger  (Camden  Road)  all  supply  spectroscopes  of  various 
types  and  patterns,  and  you  should  consult  one  of  these  firms.  The 
cost  may  be  anything  from  10s.  upwards.  You  would  probably  find 
all  you  want  in  R.  A.  Procter’s  “The  Spectroscope,”  or  C.  R. 
Wood's  book  with  the  same  title.  Messrs.  Browning,  in  the 
Strand,  also  have  a  handbook  on  the  spectroscope.  All  these  are 
cheap  books.  We  cannot  give  bookseller  or  publishers  of  the  first 
two,  as  the  books  are  not  at  present  available. 

Cathay. — Boake’s  sulphite  was  the  kind  mentioned.  Any  dealer  can 
obtain  it  for  you. 

Drying  Cupboard. — Can  you  oblige  me  with  sketch  or  description  of 
a  method  of  heating  air  before  it  passes  into  a  drying-box  (wood)? 

I  want  to  command  a  temperature  of  80  to  90  deg.  Fahr.,  in  a 
box  of  18in.  high  by  15in.  square.  There  is  a  strong  outward 
draught,  and  bathed  plates  are  in  question.  Electricity  is  not 
available. — D.  I. 

If  you  want  to  draw  a  current  of  warm  air  through  the  box, 
the  simplest  way  is  to  connect  the  air  inlet  with  a  pipe  that  i3 
twisted  into  a  coil  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water.  You 
can  use  small  compo  tubing  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  coil. 
The  tank  may  conveniently  be  a  biscuit  tin  filled  with  water  that 
is  kept  hot  by  a  gas-burner  underneath.  Another  method  is  to 
take  a  strong  tin  or  iron  box  (a  biscuit  tin  is  again  quite  service¬ 
able  if  the  joints  are  rolled  and  not  merely  soldered),  place  it  on 
a  tripod  with  a  burner  underneath,  and  then  stand  the  drying- 
box  on  the  top.  By  regulating  the  burner  you  can  easily  attain  a 
steady  temperature  of  about  80-90deg.  in’ the  drying  cupboard, 
which,  of  course,  must  have  inlets  for  fresh  air.  A  description 
and  drawing  of  a  simple  drying-box  which  would  serve  vour 
purpose  are  given  in  “Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes” 
(Dawbarn  and  Ward,  2s.). 

A V  AT ER- Colour.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
Burlington  House,  London,  W. 

Press.— From  what  you  say  we  judge  that  the  rust  has  eaten  deeply 
Mnto  the  steel  plate  of  the  rolling-presis,  in  which  case  it  will 
probably  be  cheaper  to  get  a  new  one  than  to  have  the  present 
one  re-polished.  The  press-maker,  after  seeing  the  plate,  will 
advise  you  better  on  this  point  than  we  can.  When  a  rolling- 
press  and  its  plate  has  to  be  stored  awaj'  out  of  use  for  a  long 


time  the  plate  and  rollers  should  be  heated  and  then  rubbed  over 
with  beeswax.  There  is  then  no  fear  of  rust,  even  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  damp  place. 

J.  H.  Bone. — The  chief  advantage  of  a  10  x  8  R.R.  lens,  when  used 
for  whole-plates,  is  that  it  will  cover  the  plate  better  with  a  larger 
stop  than  a  whole-plate  one  would  do.  But  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  will  not  include  so  wide  an  angle  of  view  as  the  latter 
would  do.  That,  however,  is  not  of  much  moment  in  taking  out¬ 
door  groups. 

R.  J. — You  are  quite  right.  Your  competitor  is  acting  illegally  in 
styling  his  process  “patent”  when  he  only  obtained  a  provisional 
protection  for  it.  By  doing  so  he  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £20.  No  one  must  apply  the  term  “patent”  to  anything  for 
which  a  patent  has  not  been  granted.  That  applies  to  photo¬ 
graphy  as  it  does  to  anything  else. 

Amber  Yarnish. — I  wish  to  obtain  some  amber  varnish  that  dries, 
cold,  such  as  used  to  be  employed  for  collodion  glass  positives 
and  negatives  in  the  days  when  the  collodion  process  was  the 
only  one  used.  I  have  asked  for  it  at  several  of  the  dealers’  ini 
London,  but  none  could  supply  it.  Some  even  said  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  it,  or  that  there  was  no  such  thing. — T.  A. 
Conway. 

As  you  cannot  obtain  the  varnish,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  it  yourself.  This  you  can  do  by  dissolving 
amber  an  chloroform  to  the  consistency  desired.  Chloroform  is 
somewhat  costly  to  use,  but  that  made  from  methylated  alcohoL 
is  much  cheaper  than  that  made  from  the  unmethylated  spirit,, 
and  it  answers  quite  as  well  for  varnish-making.  What  is  now 
used  for  collodion  positives  is  dammar,  dissolved  in  benzole,  andl 
it  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well  for  glass  positives  as  that 
made  with  amber  and  chloroform,  and,  of  course,  is  much  cheaper. 

Copyright.— I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  'be  good  enough  to 
enlighten  me  as  under.  A  friend  has  two  very  fine  engravings,, 
and  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  lend  them  to  me  to  copy  for. 
specimens  for  the  reception-room.  The  pictures,  I  know,  are 
copyright,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  any  copies ;  all  I  want 
them  for  is  to  fill  up  space.  I  conclude  that  I  shall  not  be 
infringing  the  law.  Am  I  right? — Country  Photo. 

No ;  you  are  decidedly  wrong.  It  is  illegal  to  copy  a  copy¬ 
right  picture  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  is  also  illegal  to 
exhibit  publicly  a  copy  of  a  copyright  picture.  The  Copyright 
Act  is  very  far-reaching,  and  completely  covers  what  you  propose.- 
to  do. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  society’s  year-book,  1909-10,  i& 
to  hand,  and  contains  all  the  necessary  information  for  the  use  of 
members  in  a  concise  and  compact  form.  The  winter  programme: 
comprises  an  attractive  list  of  fixtures  for  the  forthcoming  session,, 
the  varied  character  of  which  should  appeal  to  all  classes  of  photo¬ 
graphic  workers,  and  ensure  a  good  attendance  at  all  meetings.  An. 
interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  frontispiece,  which  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  photograph  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber, 
entitled  “  Monday,”  and  affords  another  proof  of  the  versatility  ot 
this  indefatigable  camera  worker. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  t*v 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper, 
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SUMMARY. 

Mr.  H.  E&senhigh  Corke  contributes  an  article  dealing  with  the 
aking  of  portraits  with  white  backgrounds,  a  form  of  portrait 
lotograph  now  much  in  vogue  and  popular,  particularly  with  lady 
tters.  (P.  855.) 

Mr.  Rymer  Cook,  in  an  article  on  page  857,  describes  the  most 
visable  methods  in  making  photographic  copies  of  coins  or  medals 
r  catalogues,  note  headings,  etc. 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  an  editorial  note  on  page  854  of  the 
pefulness  of  a  small  clock-dial  affixed  to  a  developing  or  hypo  tank, 
a  this,  the  time  at  which  plates  or  prints  are  to  be  removed  can 
R  indicated. 

“L.C.C.  Training  in  Photography,”  “The  Fixing  Bath  for  Bro- 
ides,”  “Toning  Lantern  Slides,”  “Mr.  Shaw  and  The  Links,' 
ure  among  other  subjects  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  865.) 

In  some  notes  on  page  854  a  number  of  cautions  are  given  as  to 
e  care  of  negatives  in  damp  weather. 

At  the  Brighton  Police  Court  last  week  the  amenities  of  a  stud’O 
that  town  formed  the  subject  of  a  case.  (P.  864.) 

In  reference  to  the  recent  issue  of  a  “  Monthly  Circuilar  ”  by  the 
filiation  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  we  publish  an  article 
page  858  questioning  the  usefulness  of  this  publication  and  criticis- 
fe  some  of  its  contents. 

Of  hyperfocal  distance.  (P.  859.) 

A  patent  for  animated  photography  in  natural  colours  has  been 
ten  out  by  Mr.  Otto  Pfenminger.  (P.  860.) 

|Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper  has  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  a  plain 
lution  of  potassium  bichromate,  if  given  time,  will  intensify  <o 
gative  to  a  considerable  extent.  fP.  857.) 

“Colour  Photography”  Supplement. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pledge  published  a  microscopic  and  spectroscopic 
animation  of  two  new  forms  of  colour  screen-plate,  one  lf> 
Moptichrome,”  patented  by  M.  Dufay.  (P-  81.)  t 

Mr.  Welborne  Piper  has  made  an  analysis  of  possible  patteins  m 
out  screen-plates  in  reference  to  their  greater  or  less  opnoi  unui 
giving  rise  to  overlap  of  colour  during  the  successive,  s  ages  o 
fir  manufacture.  The  plate  consisting  of  parallel  hands  is  superior 
all  others  In  this  respect.  (P.  84.)  _  ; 

Dr.  Miethe  has  recently  given  some  particulars  of  his  met  10  s  n 
ldng  three-colour  photographs,  from  a  balloon.  (P-  8  .) 

Some  further  details  of  the  Stobbe  rapid  bleach-out  method  are 
ken  on  page  88. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Insects  In  our  “  Answers  ”  column  a  query  will 

p”®*.  be  found  relating  to  prints  that  have 

g  ap  s.  apparently  been  spoilt  by  the  attentions 
of  some  unknown  insect  with  a  taste  for  gelatine.  The 
print  is  marked  with  small  white  spots  which  run  together 
in  intricate  spirals  and  patterns  of  all  shapes.  There  is 
distinct  evidence  that  the  spots  are  dug  or  nibbled  out 
through  the  film  of  the  P.O.P.  image  down  to  the  sub¬ 
stratum.  In  fact,  the  marks  of  a  sharp  angular-pointed 
mandible  are  quite  apparent  under  the  microscope,  though 
their  minuteness  also  suggests  that  the  creature  respon¬ 
sible  was  one  of  very  small  size.  It  is  unusual  to  meet 
with  this  kind  of  trouble  in  the  case  of  prints,  though  it 
is  not  an  infrequent  mishap  with  negatives.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Negatives  left  about  on  shelves 
and  not  stored  in  boxes  are  often  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  prints  kept  in  an 
equally  careless  manner  should  not  meet  with  the  same 
fate. 

*  *  * 


Warm-  The  succession  of  lantern  slides  seen 

Toned  upon  the  screen  at  the  New  Gallery  dur- 

SMdesrn  ing  B..P.S.  Exhibition  affords  an 

opportunity  of  studying  a  great  variety 
of  slides  from  the  technical  standpoint.  One  theory  which 
struck  us  forcibly  this  year  was  the  fact  that  the  modern 
craze  for  various  tones  of  a  more  or  less  warm  character 
is  apt  to  lead  to  as  unpleasant  results  as  the  old-fashioned 
black  tones.  Simple  black  and  white  slides  put  a  severe 
strain  on  the  eyes  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  but  so 
also  do  slides  of  an  aggressively  warm  tone,  while  to  us 
a  constant  change  of  tone  such  as  we  see  sometimes  is 
extremely  irritating.  Photographers  generally  seem  slow 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  in  a  monochrome  process  such 
as  photography  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  anything 
is  gained  by  the  introduction  of  decided  colour.  The 
moment  a  departure  is  made  from  a  neutral  tone  there  is 
the  risk  of  making  a  blunder,  and  the  problem  of  selecting 
the  best  colour  for  a  monochrome  picture  is  not  one  that 
the  photographer  is  likely  to  solve  satis  unless  he 

has  had  previous  training  in  colour  effects.  It  is  ajnatter 
of  common  experience  that  the  ordinary  person  who  makes 
no  pretence  at  art  knowledge  generally  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  the  rich  neutral  “  photographic  purple  "  of 
a  gold-toned  P.O.P.  print,  and  his  instinct  i  lead 

him  far  wrong  when  it  tells  him  that  this  A  one  of  the 
nnst  satisfactory  tones  for  a  photograph.  A  good  dark 
sepia  platinotype,  or  an  “  engraving  black  ''  carbon  print, 
has  a.  tone  of  a  similarly  well-appreciated  type,  while  a 
grey  platinum  print  seldom  fails  to  secure  many  admirers. 
In  all  these  cases  the  tone  has  the  same  characteristic  of 
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quiet  unobtrusiveness,  and  with  lantern  slides  tones  of 
similar  quality  are  again  the  only  ones  that  give  universal 
satisfaction.  A  red  tone  is  more  aggressive  on  the  lantern 
screen  than  in  a  framed  picture,  and  the  risk  of  its  quite 
spoiling  the  result  is  far  greater.  Nowadays,  unfortunately, 
we  see  few  slides  of  the  rich  dark  purplish-brown  neutral 
tone  wdiich  at  one  time  everyone  aimed  at,  _ancl  the  alter¬ 
nating  appearance  of  black  tones  with  washed-out  browns 
and  glaring  reds  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  succession  of 
quiet  slides. 

*  *  * 


A  Develop-  One  of  those  useful  devices  which  should 
merit  Tank  appeal  to  those  practical  workers  who 
now  make  a  practice  of  using  the 
developer  in  a  tank  quite  apart  from  what  their  views  may 
be  as  to  the  advantages  of  development  for  a  fixed  time, 
is  a  clock  dial,  fitted  with  hour  and  minute  hands.  Such 
a  dial,  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary  watch  or  clock, 
saves  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  dark  room,  the  worker 
at  the  time  of  pouring  on  the  developer  setting  the  dial 
on  the  tank  to  the  time  when  the  plates  should  be  approach¬ 
ing  a  state  of  completion,  or,  if  the  time  method  is  being 


used,  setting  the  clock  to  the  actual  time  of  development 
which  is  being  adopted.  This  plan  saves  the  mistakes 
which  are  very  easily  made  if  the  worker’s  own  watch  is 
referred  to  at  the  time  of  starting  development  and  the 
memory  relied  upon  in  the  matter  of  the  time  at  which  the 
plates  should  be  removed.  Makers  of  developing  tanks 
might  very  easily  provide  a  small  dial  of  this  kind  which 
■could  be  hinged  to  the  lid  or  body  of  the  developing  tank 
-^according  to  its  type  of  construction — and  would  always 
be  at  hand. 


SOME  DAMP  WEATHER  CAUTIONS. 

Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  often  quite  an  unsuspected 
source  of  trouble  to  photographers,  though  many  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  its  results.  In  our  variable 
climate  the  air  is  always  charged  with  a  certain  amount 
of  it.  At  times  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  inconvenience, 
yet  on  many  occasions  it  becomes  a  source  of  trouble. 
During  the  continued  spell  of  wet  weather  which  has 
been  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  air  has  contained  an  unusually  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  moisture :  on  some  days  the  atmosphere  has 
been  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  as  proved  by  the 
daily  weather  reports  issued  by  most  of  the  newspapers. 
For  some  days  in  succession  the  readings  of  the  wet  and 
dry  thermometers  have  been  identical,  showing  that  the 
atmosphere  was  completely  saturated  with  watery  vapour. 
As  the  winter  advances,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
of  service  to  some  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  of 
excessive  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  air  in  connection 
with  photographic  work  generally. 


Everyone  knows  that  platinum  paper  must  be  kept 
absolutely  dry,  otherwise  it  will  quickly  deteriorate  ;  also 
that  the  negatives,  printing  frames,  and  pads  for  the 
latter  must  be  absolutely  dry  during  the  time  of  print 
or  first-class  results  will  not  be  obtained.  If  a  tube  of 
the  paper  be  opened  in  an  absolutely  dry  atmosphere  it 
will  suffer  no  harm,  but  if  it  be  opened  in  a  place  where 
the  air  is  almost  saturated  with  moisture  it  will  suffer 
more  or  less  injury  from  moisture,  particularly  if  it 
has  been  stored  in  a  cold  place  previously 

Carbon  tissue  also  may  be  damaged  in  a  similar  way, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  dry  gelatine  has  a  great  affinity 
for  moisture.  The  latter  is  quickly  absorbed  by  it,  and1 
will  greatly  affect  its  keeping  qualities  both  before  and1 
after  printing.  If,  after  exposure,  the  prints  are  kept  in 
a  humid  state  the  so-called  “  continuating  action”  will  go  I 
on  very  much  more  rapidly  than  when  they  are  quite  dry. 
This  fact  often  leads  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the 
carbon  process  to>  surmise  that  the  prints  have  been  over¬ 
exposed  in  the  printing,  whereas  the  cause  should  be 
sought  in  the  time  elapsed  between  printing  and  develop-; 
ing.  The  drying  of  carbon  tissue,  after  sensitising,  is: 
much  retarded  by  excessive  moisture  in  the  air ;  the  room 
in  which  it  is  dried  must  be  warmed,  otherwise,  as  a  con-, 
sequence,  the  solubility  of  the  tissue,  as  well  as  its  keep-j 
ing  qualities,  will  be  considerably  impaired. 

We  will  here  digress  for  a  moment  toi  say  a  few  words 
on  the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Most  persons 
have  noticed  that  when  tumblers,  wine  glasses,  and  the 
like  are  brought  from  a  cold  room  into  a  warm  one,  where! 
a  number  of  persons  are  assembled,  and  the  air  of  thcj 
apartment  is  therefore  moist  from  their  breath,  that  dev 
forms  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  articles.  But  if  the  glasse; 
had  been  as  warm  or  warmer  than  the  room,  there  woulc 
be  no  condensation  whatever.  Again,  in  the  case  o 
lantern  entertainments,  one  often  sees  that  a  slide  on  th<. 
screen  after  a  minute  or  two  gradually  become 
dimmed  by  moisture  condensing  upon  it,  or  in  some  in 
stances  on  the  condensers.  This  is,  among  other  causes: 
due  to  the  glass  being  of  a  lower  temperature  than  thj 
moist  atmosphere,  and  all  experienced  lanternists  take  thj 
precaution  to  warm  the  condensers  as  well  as  the  slide 
before  the  show  commences. 

If  lenses  which  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  room  ar 
brought  into  a  warm  studio,  moisture  will  at  once  corf 
dense  upon  them  and  dim  their  surfaces,  and  it  will  1 
impossible  to  obtain  a  brilliant  image.  This  kind  of  thin  ; 
is  often  troublesome  when  the  photographer  has  to  phot 
graph  the  interior  of  an  artificially  heated  conservatory 
greenhouse.  Although  there  may  be  comparatively  liti 
moisture  in  the  outer  atmosphere  there  is  always  a  co  i 
siderable  amount  in  buildings  of  this  kind,  and  as  a  resrj 
dew  at  once  begins  toi  condense  on  the  surfaces  of  the  lense 
and  thus  prevents  a  brilliant  image  being  obtained  uni 
the  glasses  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  condens 
tion  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  warming  the  lense 
say,  by  placing  them  for  a  time  close  to  the  hot-wat 
pipes  in  the  building.  Most  experienced  photograph©) 
when  they  have  work  of  this  kind  toi  do,  take  the  preca; 
tion  to  warm  the  lenses  before  starting,  and  then  car 
them  in  their  pockets  so  as  to  avoid  their  cooling  as  f 
as  possible. 

A  very  prolific  source  of  trouble  due  to  moisture  in  t 
air  is  thie  staining  of  negatives.  We  are  frequently  ask 
how  to  remove  silver  stains  from  negatives  that  have  be 
printed  from  on  damp  paper.  As  often  as  not,  howew 
the  stains  are  due  not  to  the  paper,  but  to  the  negati 
itself  being  damp  at  the  time  the  paper  was  put  upon 
At  the  present  season  of  bad  light  printers  have  to  ma 
the  most  of  every  dav,  and  thus  the  frames  are  plac 
out  in  the  open  air.  Even  if  this  is  not  done,  the  place  1 
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ch  they  are  exposed  is  often  little  better  than  a  shed, 

[  is  very  cold :  consequently  the  negatives  get  very 
:1  also.  When  they  are  taken  indoors  for  the  paper  to 
changed,  the  moisture  in  the  warm  room  immediately 
denses  on  the  cold  negatives  and  on  fresh  paper 
ng  placed  in  the  frame,  a  film  of  moisture  be- 
les  imprisoned  between  it  and  the  negative.  Some 
this  being  absorbed  by  the  negative  and  some  by  the 
)er,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  after  several  changes 
re  been  made  under  these  conditions  the  film  of  the 
native  has,  in  all  probability,  absorbed  a  considerable 
ount  of  moisture  and  possibly  some  silver  from  the 
aer.  This  will  eventually  result  in  the  negative  develop- 
r  stains,  though  nothing  is  noticeable  at  the  time, 
us  if  negatives,  after  being  printed  from  in  these 
cumstances,  are  put  away  without  the  precaution  being 


j  taken  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  they  may  readily  show,  's 
i  perhaps  months  afterwards,  stains,  which  are  often  attri- 
I  buted  to  their  use  of  damp  paper,  whereas  it  was  actually 
i  the  negative  that  was  damp  and  not  the  paper.  It  goes 
|  without  saying  that  when  negatives  are  varnished  with 
a  spirit  or  a  celluloid  solution,  they  are  far  less  susceptible 
to  the  evils  of  moisture.  When  they  have  a  thoroughly 
protective  coating,  any  condensed  moisture  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  absorbed  by  the  paper,  but  the  print  does  not  suffer 
therefrom  unless  it  is  kept  an  unduly  long  time  between 
printing  and  toning.  In  conclusion,  we  would  advise 
everyone  after  printing  in  cold  weather  to  warm  the 
negative  thoroughly  so  as  to  drive  off  any  moisture  they 
may  have  absorbed  before  storing  them  away.  If  that 
were  always  done  we  should  hear  less  about  stained  nega¬ 
tives. 


THE.  USE  OF  WHITE  BACKGROUNDS. 


the  present  time  white-background  work  is  exceedingly 
iular  among  the  better-class  clients  of  the  average  pro- 
uonal,  and  such  work  is  produced,  I  suppose,  by  most  photo - 
phers.  Those,  who  have  not  yet  adopted  this  style  will 
i  it  a  good  business  drawer,  but  like  any  other  new  work 


Fig.  1. 

-nands  a  little  practice  before  it  becomes  easy  to  p1(  _ 

■  made  a  specialty  of  such  work  for  some  time  Pa‘  ■ 

57  found  out  one  or  two  little  wrinkles  which  I 

<1  use  to  my  fellow  workers.  . 

f  point  which  will  be  found  most  difficult  is  that  even  t  io 

d  pt  of  white  backgrounds  will  not,  as  a  rule,  Plo.0°iaj  ^ 
4>ure  dead  white,  with  the  result  that  when  the  PL.m  * 
lct  the  background  usually  prints  as  a  light  guw  1 
e  |e  or  two  dodges  in  the  making  of  the  actual  ae  vgrouiu 


which  I  will  first  deal  with.  Firstly,  when  ordering  a  white 
background  for  this  purpose  the  photographer  should  stipulate 
that,  it  should  be  a  distinctly  blue-white,  and  should  have  no 
tendency  towards  a  cream  colour.  Tn  fact,  T  find  that  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  pale  blue  is  even  better  than  pure  white.  When  using 
the  background  it  should  if  possible  be  arranged  in  such  a  j x>s i - 
tion  that  it  can  be  lighted  quite  independantly  of  tin*  sitter. 
As  strong  a  light  as  possible  should  be  thrown  on  to  it.  and.  if 


Fig.  2. 

possible,  it  should  be  tilted  towards  th 
being  placed  perfectly  perpendicular. 

The  lighting  of  the  sitter  for  such  work 
upon  the  particular  theme  of  the  worker, 
it  will  be  found  better  to  avoid  anj  gi 
Uaht  the  sitter  with  a  full  fiat  light 


will  natur. 
but  for  m 
eat  contra 
,  and  if  v< 


work  is  desired  »  r  upon  the  shadow  side 

tainly  be  employed. 

Very  fine  effects  closely  resembling  j. - 

made  of  profile  heads  by  placing  a  black 
sitter  instead  of  the  usual  light-eoloure 
the  effect  of  throwing  a  black  shade  on 


reflection  c 
i  reflector, 
to  just  the 


instead  of 

iUy  depend 
ist  subjects 
;ts.  and  to 
»ry  delicate 
should  cer- 

ngs  can  1h* 
?loso  to  the 
This  has 
outline  of 
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qi  - 

s  the  profile,  and  very  little  after  work  on  the  negative  will 

produce  results  similar  to  fig.  1. 

It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that  for  the  best  lesults  the 


Fig.  3. 

sitters  should  be  in  light  clothing,  and  this  fact  combined  with 
the  use  of  a  full  light  and  the  lack  of  necessity  for  modelling 
will  allow  of  very  brief  exposures,  which  is  always  an  advan 


tinned  this  matter  have  told  me  they  have  to  block  the  hack 
ground  out.  My  own  method  will  be  found  somewhat  un 
common,  and  I  trust  prove  useful.  Ihe  negative  is  placet 
in  the  printing  frame  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  fnon 
of  the  frame  covered  with  a  piece  of  cardboard,  in  which  is  cu 
a  hole  rather  larger  than  the  part  of  the  negative  occupied  b 
the  figure  just  as  an  ordinary  vignetting  shajie  is  attached 
This  hole  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  tracing-paper.  Th 
frame  is  then  held  up  to  the  light,  and  the  background  {kaint*  • 
over  on  the  tracing-paper  so  as  to  make  it  quite  opaque.  Th 
method  of  doing  this  will  be  quite  clearly  seen  in  the  tw 
small  illustrations  (figs.  2  and  3). 

Any  sort  of  paint  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  such  as  yellov| 
red,  or  black  water-colour,  but  perhaps  the  cheapest  method 
to  procure  a  pound  of  either  yellow  or  red  ochre  at  the  ol 
merchant’s  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  use  this  with  wat< 
and  just  a  little  gum  to  prevent  it  flaking  off.  Care  shoul 
be  taken  to  gum  the  negative  into  the  frame  with  small  strij 
of  paper,  or  when  attending  to  the  painting  it  will  be  forgot  hi 
that  the  frame  is  tilting  backwards,  and  the  negative  will  f;j 
out. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  negati 
itself  is  not  painted  upon,  and  therefore  the  hard  cut  out  a 
pearance  so  often  seen  is  avoided.  The  printing  frames  usl 
for  this  purpose  should  be  as  shallow  as  possible,  thus  avo 
ing  the  light  spreading  and  ensuring  more  accurate  resul 
With  a  very  little  practice  it  will  be  found  possible  to  bl<( 
out  even  such  small  spaces  as  between  chair  legs  in  tj> 
manner,  and  very  much  quicker  than  when  actually  work:,' 
on  the  negative. 

Considerable  control  over  various  parts  can  also  be  exercijl 
by  applying  light  washes  of  the  colour,  and  thus  lighten)* 
any  excessively  heavy  shadows,  etc. 


Fig.  4. 

Prints  from  the  untreated  negative  (4)  and  from  the  same  after 

tage.  It  is,  however,  particularly  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
background  that  I  now  wish  to  deal. 

1  do  not  know  just  how  some  workers  manage  to  get  purity 
in  the  whites,  but  most  photographers  to  whom  I  have  men- 


Fig.  5. 

blocking  out  the  background  in  the  way  described  in  the  article. 

The  printing  of  such  subjects  should  be  carried  out  i 
a  place  where  the  light  descends  fairly  evenly  and  not  e 
a  tall  building,  which  would  tend  to  make  the  light 
in  one  direction  to  a  certain  extent.  In  fact,  the  best 
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to  place  the  frame  ill  a  deep  box  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
employed  when  printing  from  a  cracked  negative,  or  easier, 
still,  the  prints  may  be  made  on  bromide  paper,  and  thus  the 
short  exposure  allows  the  frame  to  be  held  at  just  the  right 
angle  to  the  light.  The  operation  can,  with  a  little  practice,  be 


so  carefully  carried  out  that  a  black  background  can  be  entirely 
vignetted  away  into  a  pure  white  background,  and  also  this 
method  is  far  quicker  as  well  as  softer  than  actual  blocking 
out. 

H.  Essenhigh  Cokke,  F.R.P.S. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CHROMIUM  INTENSIFICATION. 


The  chromium  method  of  intensification  is  now  well  known 
and  very  popular,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  method;  it 
is,  however,  not  generally  well  known  that  there  is  a  simpler 
though  much  slower  method  of  producing  a  somewhat  similar 
effect.  We  need  only  immerse  a  negative  in  a  plain  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  to  obtain  an  appreciable  amount  of 
intensification  in  an  hour  or  so,  while  several  hours’  immersion 
produces  a  strong  effect.  Of  course  the  plate  requires  washing 
to  get  rid  of  the  yellow  bichromate  stain  in  the  shadows.  If 
dried  at  this  stage  we  obtain  an  intensified  image  that  is  slightly 
Frown  in  colour.  If  we  immerse  in  a  developer  before  drying 
we  obtain  a  much  darker  and  stronger  image,  while  if  we  apply 
a  hypo  bath  instead  of  a  developer  the  extra  density  disappears, 
and  the  final  result  is  much  the  same  as  the  original  ima-m.  A 


chromium  compound  of  some  kind  is  deposited  in  or  upon  the 
image,  but  what  it  is  cannot  well  be  determined.  It  appears 
to  be  different  from  that  produced  with  the  ordinary  process 
of  chromium  intensification  and  also  different  from  that  found 
in  the  ozobrome  process.  It  slightly  resembles  chromic  hydrate 
in  some  respects,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  the 
hydrate. 

The  defects  of  the  process  are  that  strong  intensification  re¬ 
quires  twelve  or  more  hours’  soaking  in  the  bichromate,  while 
the  final  result  never  seems  to  be  so  clean  or  so  black  as  that 
produced  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  also  seems  coarser 
grained.  While  I  do  not  recommend  the  process  as  having  any 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  bleaching  method,  it  is  still  an 
interesting  one  to  note  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

C.  Welbokxe  Piper. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 


It  occasionally  happens  that  an  apparently  simple  thing  in 
photography  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  successfully  as  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear  to  be  to  those  who  have  had  no  practical 
experience  in  that  particular  direction,  though  the  thing  maj^ 
be  simple  enough  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  that  class  of 
work.  It  is  a  no  very  unusual  thing  for  the  ordinary  portrait 
photographer  to  be  called  upon  to  photograph  medals,  perhaps 
gained  at  some  recent  exhibition,  to  be  afterwards  used  for 
advertising  purposes,  and,  when  he  has  done  his  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  find  it  is  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
customer,  simply  because  it  does  not  show  the  design,  or,  maybe, 
,an  inscription  on  it,  sufficiently  distinct  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required.  Such  a  result  is  disappointing  to  the 
(customer,  and  also  to  the  photographer,  as  he  has  failed  to 
please. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  failure  in  getting  what  was  re¬ 
paired  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  lighting  of  the  originals, 
and  nothing  else.  It  has  failed  to  show  the  design  and  lettering 
in  the  proper  degree  of  relief.  It  may  show  it  all,  it  is  true, 
but  only  as  a  mere  flat  surface,  and  does  not  convey  the  idea 
:hat  it  is  in  more  or  less  high  relief.  It  is  our  object  here  to 
pve  some  practical  hints  that  may  be  of  service  to  some  who 
ire  inexperienced  in  this  class  of  work. 

Camera  Arrangements. 

In  the  first  place,  the  medals  must  be  secured  in  position  on 
i  suitable  background,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  by  which 
hey  are  secured  must  not  show  in  the  photograph.  If  the 
)hoto graph  is  for  reproduction  by  a  mechanical  process,  in 
^hich  a  reversed  negative  is  necessary,  and  a  reversing  miiror 
r  prism  is  at  command,  the  work  is  much  simplified,  as  one 
ias  only  to  arrange  the  things  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  of  suit- 
ble  tint  on  the  floor,  and  point  the  mirror  or  prism  downward, 
nstead  of,  as  usual,  sideways.  If  the  prism  or  mirror  is  not 
vailable,  the  copying  may  still  be1  done  on  the  floor,  if  the 
araera  be  arranged  so  that  it  points  downwards  and  at  tight 
ngles  to  the  medals.  Then  we  get,  of  course,  a  non-reversed 
i  egative,  and  it  is  this  that  is  the  more  generally  required.  In 


either  of  these  methods  of  procedure  it  is  essential  that  the 
greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  lighting  of  the  originals,  t  r 
on  that  the  result  entirely  depends.  It  must  not  be  from  the 
top,  or  no  relief  will  be  shown  in  the  picture.  The  dominant 
light  must  fall  on  the  medal  from  the  side,  and  that  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or  there  will  be  but  little 
relief  in  the  reproduction.  This  can  easily  be  managed  with 
sheets  of  brown  paper  arranged  so  as  to  stop  off  all  top  light, 
and  the  side  light  from  one  side. 

Mounting  Coins  "Vertically. 

In  most  instances  it  will  lie  more  convenient  to  the  ordinary 
portrait  photographer  to  copy  the  objects  vertically,  and  when 
that  system  is  adopted  there  must  be  some  means  of  securing 
the  medals  firmly  in  position.  As  a  rule,  their  owners  will  n  t 
permit  of  any  kind  of  cement  being  used  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
might  impair  the  polish  on  the  new  medal  ;  theref-iv  -  n  r 

means  must  be  adopted.  A  simple  one  is  as  follows: — Take  a 
tolerably  thick  mount  of  suitable  tint,  lay  the  medal  on  it.  and. 
with  a  fine-pointed  pencil*  trace  round  the  edg  s.  3  en  cut 
out  the  centre  with  a  sharp  knife,  keeping  slightly  within  the 
pencil-mark.  The  medal  is  then  pressed  into  the  •  p<  niiu. 
where  it  will  be  held  securely.  In  fixing  it  into  the  card,  it 
should  not  be  pressed  flush  with  the  mount.  <  th< -rwis**  tin  modal 
itself  will  not  show  in  actual  relief.  The  medal,  or  medals, 
having  been  made  secure  in  the  mount,  and  thal  1  in  a 

suitable  position  in  the  studio,  tin  n<  x-  «  us:  leration 

is  the  lighting  of  the  object.  The  best  conditions  of  lighting 
will  be  obtained  by  placing  tin*  medal  at  the  aide  of  the  wind*  w 
of  an  ordinary  room,  or  by  imitating  such  lighting  in  the  studio. 

If  the  electric  light — arc  lamp — is  available,  that  will  be  verv 
suitable  for  the  illumination  of  the  originals,  as  it  ia  easy  t 
arrange  the  rays  from  it  in  any  direction  to  suit  the  subject. 
If  the  shadows  appear  too  strong,  they  may  be  softened  by 
moving  the  lamp  a  little  more  to  tin  front,  or  by  placing  it  at 
a  rather  greater  distance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  make  the 
lighting  less  abrupt. 

The  best  negatives  of  medals  and  the  like  are  obtained  with  a 
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very  full  exposure,  and  a  well-restrained  developer,  so  as  to  get 
a  vigorous  image  with  full  details.  -  Backed  plates,  especially 
with  silver  objects,  will  greatly  assist  in  this  direction,  and  they 
should  always  be  employed. 

Usually  a  photograph  of  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
is  required  in  one  picture.  Obviously,  they  cannot  both  be 
taken  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  if  the  camera  has  a  repeating  back, 
they  may  both  be  done  on  the  same  plate  by  reversing  the  medal 
in  its  mount  and  then  making  a  second  exposure.  In  practice 
it  will  often  be  found  more  convenient  to  take  two  separate 
negatives,  join  them  and  print  them  on  one  piece  of  paper.  The 
background  is  blocked  out  with  black  varnish  ;  the  two  nega¬ 
tives  are  then  cut  down  so  that,  when  placed  side  by  side,  they 
are  just  the  right  distance  apart.  They  are  then  arranged 
together  on  the  glass  of  a  printing-frame,  and  the  edges  secured 
to  it  with  strips  of  gum  paper.  A  slip  of  black  paper  is  then 
stuck  over  the  juncture,  and  all  is  then  ready  for  printing 
from  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Very  frequently,  when  medals 
are  required  for  advertising  purposes,  electrotypes  are  made  from 
them,  both  of  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  sides.  When  that  is 
done  it  is  obvious  that  both  sides  can  be  photographed  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Photographing'  Old  Coins,  etc. 

In  the  above  notes  we  have  been  dealing  more  especiallv  with 
what  we  have  assumed  to  be  comparatively  new  medals,  but  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  ancient  coins — gold,  silver,  or 
copper — have  to  be  photographed,  of  which,  by  reason  of  their 
age  and  the  wear  they  have  had,  but  little  of  the  original  figuring 
can  be  seen.  Here  we  come  to  a  much  more  difficult  work  than 
the  foregoing,  for  it  may  be  that  not  only  has  the-  design  and 
lettering  become  almost  obliterated,  but  the  surface  of  the  coin 
is  more  or  less  oxidised  in  parts,  while  other  portions  are  com¬ 
paratively  bright  and  reflective.  With  such  subjects  .as  these 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  presentable  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions.  Yet  very  successful  ones  are  seen  in  most  of  the 
works  on  numismatics.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
it  is  a  fact  all  the  same,  that  these  photographs  are  not  taken 
direct  from  the  coins  themselves,  but  from  plaster  of  Paris  casts 
made  from  them.  In  this  way  is  the  difficulty  got  over.  The 
plaster  takes  no  heed  of  the  colour  of  the  coin  or  of  its  more  or 
less  bright  or  dead  surface.  In  taking  these  casts,  as  a  rule, 
the  plaster  of  Paris  is  slightly  tinted  with  a  dark  pigment, 
such  as  burnt  sienna  or  umber,  but  only  iust  sufficient  to  take 
off  the  glaring  white  of  the  plaster.  When  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coins  are  to  figure  in  the  same  illustration,  the  plaster 
should  be  tinted  accordingly — the  copper  the  darkest,  the  gold 
a  little  lighter,  and  the  silver  lighter  still.  When  this  is  done 
in  making  the  casts  the  photographic  reproduction  will  indicate 
to  a  great  extent  the  difference  between  the  three  metals. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  used  for  this  work  must  be  of  the  special 
kind  used  by  modellers,  as  that  sold  at  oil-shops  is  much  too 
coarse  for  the  purpose.  Although  the  plaster  casts  aid  the 
photographer  very  considerably,  the  lighting  of  them  is  still  a 
most  important  matter,  and  it  must  be  done  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  described  for  photographing  direct  from  the  originals, 
or  success  will  not  be  attained.  Rhymer  Cook. 


Imperial  International  Exhibition,  1909. — Dallmeyer  lenses  and 
apparatus,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  have 
been  awarded  a  Commemorative  Diploma.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  Fran  co-British  Exhibition,  held  last  year,  two  grand 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 

Micro-cinematography. — According  to  newspaper  reports,  M.  Jean 
Cominandon,  a  young  French  savant,  by  combining  an  ultramicro- 
seopic  instrument  with  a  cinematograph,  and  by  running  the  latter 
at  a  speed  slightly  less  than  the  normal,  has  been  able  to  obtain 
photographs  in  which  inircobes  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye 
in  the  ordinary  microscope  are  seen  moving  in  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings. 


THE  R.P.S.  AFFILIATION  “CIRCULAR.” 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  has  commenced  the  issue  of  a 
“  Monthly  Circular,”  the  first  number  of  which,  dated  October,  ap¬ 
pears  with  16  pages  of  text  in  a  cover  bearing  four  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  contents  of  the  “Circular”  are  an  introductory  article 
on  “  Our  Aims  and  Objects  ”  :  a  review  of  the  current  “  Red  Book  ”  • 
particulars  of  Affiliation  competitions  :  announcements  of  forthcoming 
society  exhibitions  :  a  list  of  the  bookings  of  Affiliation  lectures  :  an 
illustrated  notice  of  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  the  first  of  a  series  on 
“The  Men  who  do  the  Work  ”  :  notes  on  society  matters:  a  report  I 
of  “  Red-Book  Night  ”  at  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  and  lastly,  the 
“Photographer’s  Gazetteer,”  under  which  heading  are  given  particu-  | 
lars  (of  places  and  districts)  which  are  being  accumulated  under  the  ! 
“  Consular  ”  scheme  of  the  Affiliation. 

Members  of  Affiliated  societies  will  naturally  be  interested  in  the  ! 
announcement  of  the  particular  service  which  the  “  Circular  ”  is  to  ! 
render.  This  we  learn  is  the  communication  of  “  just  that  persona! 
touch  which  would  bring  home  to  every  society  secretary  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  importance  of  united  action  among  the  many  societies  of 
which  we  are  composed.”  If  this  be  so  it  would  seem  that  the  first  t 
“personal  touch”  is  being  deferred  for  No.  2  of  the  “Circular,’’ 
since  anything  less  personal  than  the  “Circular’s”  announcements 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  And  when  all  societies  have  bee.-i  I 
personally  touched  to  such  an  extent  that  they  realise  this  usefulness  I 
and  importance,  what,  we  wonder,  is  the  contemplated  “  united 
action?”  We  hope  nothing  revolutionary  hangs  behind  this  dark  I 
saying.  Not  another  “reform”  of  the  R.P.S.,  or  anything  to  strikoj 
a  blow  at  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  Fellows.  It  all  sounds! 
ominous  and  portentous  of  history  in  the  making.  However,  any-! 
thing  may  happen  in  succeeding  issues,  since  (paragraph  No.  3  ofj 
“  Our  Aims  and  Objects  ”)  “it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  forecast! 
in  detail  the  exact-  lines  on  which  the  ‘  Circular  ’  will  run,  but  broadly! 
we  may  state  that  all  matters  of  interest  to  secretaries  .  .  .  and] 

indeed,  all  matters  affecting  purely  society  life  will  be  dealt  with.” 

These  and  other  passages  rather  suggest  that  the  “  Circular  ”  is  for 
the  reading  of  secretaries  of  Affiliated  societies.  The  contents  cerj 
tainly  sustain  this  view,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  report  tha 
the  “  Circular  ”  is  issued  to  the  number  of  3,000  belies  this  cliaritabL 
assumption — there  are  about  160  Affiliated  societies.  Assuming  th- 
correctness  of  the  view  that  the  Executive  Committee  proposes  ad 
dressing  itself  to  members,  as  well  as  to  secretaries,  thus  creatin 
fresh  interest  in  its  propaganda — an  altogether  admirable  project- 
we  may  legitimately  speculate  as  to  the  means  adopted  for  bringin 
it  into  the  hands  of  members.  Apparently  the  method  which 
relied  upon  is  that  of  distribution  of  the  “Circular  ”  at  meetings  cl 
Affiliated  societies,  for  although  among  the  staff  of  “  The  Briti-q 
Journal  of  Photography”  membership  of  Affiliated  societies  is  rep* 
sen  ted  to  a  total  of  six,  no  -copy  of  the  “  Circular  ”  reached 
through  these  “  personal  ”  channels.  It  would  seem  that  some  me  I , 
direct  mode  of  transit  is  needed  to  ensure  that  members,  and  par -j 
cularly  those  to  be  stimulated  by  the  “  Circular,”  obtain  it.  It  | 
probable,  too,  that  the  help  of  members  of  Affiliated  societies  woi  I 
be  more  effectively  enlisted  were  it  more  definitely  explained  in  t 
“  Circular  ”  what  form  that  help  is  to  take,  and  to  what  end  it  is 
be  directed.  Paragraph  No.  7  of  “  Our  Aims  and  Objects  ”  retui 
to  this  theme,  but  not  very  illuminatingly  when  it  says: — “T 
Executive  feel  that  there  is  much  promise  of  substantial  usefulnc 
in  our  effort,  and  rely  on  the  various  -societies  giving  us  every  assn 
ance  they  -can  to  carry  our  project  to  a  successful  issue.”  They  a< 
(paragraph  No.  9),  in  a  last  impassioned  appeal  which  has  again  g 
the  better  of  grammatical  -construction,  “  All  we  need  is  the  p< 
sonal  help  of  every  member  of  an  Affiliated  society  in  making  t 
‘  Circular  ’  well  known,  and  assist  us  in  making  our  scheme  one 
mutual  helpfulness.” 

Supposing  that  this  aim  has  been  reached,  and  that  every  mem! 
of  every  Affiliated  society  is  in  possession  of  the  “Circular,’  wl> 
will  they  find? 

1.  They  will  find  a  review  or  notice  of  the  1909-10  “  Red  Bool 
which  was  issued  last  May.  As  every  member  of  an  Affiliated  soci r 
received,  or  should  have  received,  the  “Red  Book”  at  the  tin 
of  its  publication,  and  as  every  person  joining  an  Affiliated  eoci  - 
since  then  should  also  have  received  one,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
relevance  of  this  “notice.”  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  poj 
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lad  certain  errors  in  the  weights  and  measures  section  of  the  “  Red 
Book.”  pointed  out  at  the  time  in  our  pages,  been  notified  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  possess  it. 

2.  They  will  learn  that  the  1908  Affiliation  prints,  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Morgan’s  criticisms,  are  still  proving  a  popular  society  fixture  :  that 
mly  four  entries  were  received  for  the  Affiliation  lecture  competition, 
ind  that  the  lantern-slide  competition  secured  529  entries,  represent- 
ng  37  societies. 

3.  They  will  learn  the  rules  for  the  1909  prints  competition. 

4.  They  will  see  a  list  of  forthcoming  society  exhibitions,  but  they 
Drill  not  be  able  to  tell  at  which  of  these  exhibits  other  than  those 
by  members  are  admitted.  The  list  is  stated  to  be  one  of  open 
exhibitions  “  so  far  ascertainable,”  which  phrase  we  presume  implies 
:hat  the  societies  have  been  applied  to  for  the  information.  There¬ 
fore  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  particu¬ 
lars  contradict  those  obtained  from  the  societies  by  ourselves  for 
insertion  in  the  “  British  Journal  Almanac.”  The  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  and  the  Windsor  Camera  Club 
write  us  positively  that  they  will  not  hold  an  open  exhibition,  whilst 
.he  following  societies,  on  being  asked  to  give  the  date  of  their  ex- 
libition  or  the  month  in  which  it  is  usually  held,  providing  only  that 
t  contains  open  classes,  refrain  from  filling  up  this  line  in  the  entry 
orm  : — Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  Acton  Photographic  Society, 
Jaidstone  Institute  and  Camera  Club,  Dover  Institute  Photographic 
Society,  Hampstead  Photographic  Society,  Sidcup  Camera  Club, 
fukinfield  Photographic  Society.  Yet  all  these  societies  are  included 
a  the  “  Circular’s  ”  list  as  those  with  open  exhibitions  “  so  far  ascer- 
ainable,”  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Doncaster  Camera  Club, 
be  date  of  the  exhibition  is  given  as  November  16  to  19,  and  a  little 
)wer  down  as  “not  yet  fixed.”  While  it  may  be  debated  whether 
n  increase  in  the  number  of  open-class  exhibitions  is  desirable  it  is 
t  any  rate  essential  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  list  that  it  shall 
raw  a  distinction  between  those  confined  to  members  only  and 
lose  with  open  classes. 

5.  They  will  learn  the  bookings  for  the  Affiliation  lectures,  and  thus 
itain  useful  guidance  as  to  the  choice  open  among  the  very  excel- 
nt  series  of  illustrated  lantern  lectures.  Secretaries  of  societies 
lould  therefore  make  a  note  of  this  list  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the 


Circular.” 

6.  They  will  see  a  view  of  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition  taken  from  The 
mateur  Photographer.”  Surely  it  is  not  suggested  that  in  the 
Hircular  ”  this  reproduction  will  come  before  the  eyes  of  any  who 
ve  not  seen  it  in  our  contemporary. 

7.  They  will  see  a  “  notice  ”  or  “character  sketch”  of  (Mr.  J.  C- 
Mummery.  Perhaps  we  can  best  describe  it  as  an  appreciation 

pm  the  social  standpoint  of  the  popular  president  oi  the  Ro^al 
otographic  Society,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  paragraphs  dealt 
t  to  social  lions  by  “  Modern  Societv.”  This  article  m  supposed 
be  No.  1  of  a  series  “  dealing  month  by  month  with  an  individual 
■iety,  its  method  of  work  as  regards  programme,  exhibition,  out- 
;s,  and  other  interesting  particulars,  and  we  open  this  phase  of  oui 
rk  by  a  short  sketch  of  our  genial  R.P.S.  president,  Mn  J.  C.  S. 
•  tmmery.”  (Paragraph  No  5  of  “  Our  Aims  and  Objects.  )  Some 
hr  we  feel  we  would  rather  have  had  Mr.  Mummery  s  views  n 
M iety  politics  than  the  unknown  writer’s  supererogatoiy  comp  i 
nnts.  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  is  to  be  the  subject  for  No.  2  of  the 
‘  ircular.”  The  latter  will  be  worth  getting  if  C.  F.  I.  can  com- 


i  nicate  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  L.A.P.A. 

.  They  will  have  their  attention  called  to  the  tasteful  .  angin0 
«|he  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  to  Mr  Hall-Edwards’  scheme  for  an  exh Un¬ 
til  of  technical  photography,  and  to  the  transference  of  open  c  a^s 
d  ibits  from  one  society  to  another.  „ 

I.  They  will  see  a  report  of  the  Affiliation  night  at  t  m  .  • 

lery  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland  s  refreshing  criticisms  o 

Affiliation  prize  lantern-slides,  and  , 

).  They  will  learn  that  the  compilation  of  the  Pnotogiap  ^is 
etteer,”  made  possible  by  the  Affiliation  “  Consular  sc  leme,  rs 
dng  distinct  progress.”  It  is  now  stated  that  the  notes  (on  1 
a  districts)  contained  in  the  “Red  Book  is  a  very  ne  sum 
n  y  ”  of  the  information  placed  in  the  possession  of  ^ 

Clsul,”  Mr.  C.  F.  Oakden,  by  the  81  “  Consuls.”  Y  e  have,  on  .. 
P:  occasion,  expressed  our  view  of  this  “  Consulai  sc  ienie’  P 
f’  nation  in  which  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  genet  ositn  oi 
c  suls  if  not  to  their  discretion.  i 

those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  watched  with  m  t  -ts.  l 


able  work  done  by  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  desire  to 
know  our  view  of  the  newly  issued  “Circular,”  let  us  say  that  we 
appreciate  as  much  as  anyone  the  value  which  certain  portions  of  it 
have  for  the  secretary  of  any  society,  Affiliated  or  not.  We  must 
admit  that  this  valuable  matter  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  we  think  it  might  quite  well  appear  in  the  monthly 
“  Photographic  Journal  ”  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  where 
it  would  be  assured  of  being  brought  before  every  secretary  of  Affi¬ 
liated^  societies  with  almost  clockwork  regularity.  If  the  “  Circular 
is  intended,  however,  for  individual  members  of  societies,  then  we 
think  it  essential  that  it  should  be  brought  directly  into  their  hand- 
either  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Affiliation  or  through  the  local 
secretary,  irrespective  of  the  members’  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
Apparently  the  haphazard  method  of  distribution  which  is  relied 
upon  will  not  at  a  favourable  estimate  bring  the  “  Circular”  into 
the  hands  of  more  than  half  the  membership  oi  Affiliated  soci> 

In  journalism,  not  to  say  in  the  advertising  business,  a  sound  motto 
is  that  a  public  does  not  appreciate  what  it  gets  for  nothing.  That  Ls, 
we  believe,  a  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  every  successful  publica¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  commend  to  the  Executive  of  the  Affiliation  the 
question  of  making  a  charge  for  their  publication.  They  would  thus 
reap  the  two-fold  benefit  that  the  issue  would  be  upon  a  better  finan¬ 
cial  basis,  and  that  every  copy  sold  "would  be  evidence  of  a  reader 
who  at  any  rate  had  given  practical  manifestation  of  his  interest  in 
the  “  Circular  ”  by  buying  it. 


OF  HYPERFOCAL  DISTANCE. 

“The  reader  is  told  how  to  calculate  the  hyperfocal  distance.” — 
Extract  from  a  review  of  “  The  Red  Book.” 

I  POXDER  as  I  lie  in  bed 
At  early  morn  and  evening  late, 

With  wearying  insistence, 

On  all  that  I  have  ever  read, 

That  tells  one  how  to  calculate 
The  hyperfocal  distance. 

My  mind  with  chemistry  is  fed ; 

Of  art  and  optics  I  could  prate 
For  hours  with  proud  persistence ; 

But  on  one  point  my  brain  is  dead, 

In  vain  I  pore  and  cogitate 
On  hyperfocal  distance. 

I  throw  it  off  ;  but  back  am  led 
To  sterile  thoughts,  with  aching  pate. 

The  point  still  makes  resistance. 

Aloud  I  cry  that  hope  is  fled. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate 
The  hyperfocal  distance! 

But,  lo !  a  little  book  of  Red  ! 

Societies  Affiliate 
Do  give  it  its  existence. 

Its  pages  through  are  quickly  sped. 

Hope  doth  my  bosom  agitate 
For  hyperfocal  distance. 

Ah  !  Joy  !  O  Dr.  Evershed  ! 

Who  at  a  certain  page  doth  state 
(Without  expert  assistance) 

In  nutshell  neat  the  question  dread. 

And  clearly  doth  illuminate 
The  hyperfocal  distance. 


Royvt  iNSTITtJTlOX.  — Hie  84th  Christmas  Course  of  JinernD  Lec- 
ires  founded  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1826  by  Michael  Faraday, 
-PI  in  delivered  tins  year  by  Mr.  William  DuddeU,  F.R.5..  hts  sub¬ 
let  being  "  Modern  Electricity."  The  Course,  which  wiU  be  expert- 
rent  ally  ^illustra  ted ,  commences  on  Tuesday.  Decern  her  28.  at  thr- 
’clock,  and  will  be  continued  on  December  oO,  1909,  January  1.  ■ 

nd  8.  1910. 
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A  DEVICE  FOR  EMPTYING  LOW-LEVEL  WASHING  TANKS. 
A  writer  in  the  “  Scientific  American  ”  describes  an  attachment  for 
a  tap  supplying  water  from  a  company’s  mains,  whereby  water 
lying  in  tanks,  etc.,  may  be  drawn  off.  By  providing  a  simple 
form  of  ejector  at  the  tap  and  connecting  one  inlet  of  the  ejector 
to  a  short  piece  of  hose  leading  to  the  sink,  the  water  may  be 
very  easily  drawn  out  of  the  tank  into  the  sink,  even  though  the 
latter  be  at  a  higher  elevation.  In  the  accompanying  sketch,  there 
is  shown  a  simple  contrivance  of  this  character,  in  which  the 
ejector  is  formed  of  a  block  of  wood  adapted  to  be  detachably 
secured  to  the  tap.  The  ejector  includes  two  passages  intersecting 
at  an  angle  and  having  a  common  outlet  as  shown  in  section  in 


Tig.  2.  One  of  these  passages  receives  a  stream  of  water  under 
pressure  from  the  tap,  and  the  escape  of  this  water  from  the 
lower  fend  of  the  ejector  tends  to  draw  water  out  of  the  tank 
through  the  hose  and  to  deliver  the  latter  to  the  sink. 

The  same  device  may  be  used  for  refilling  the  tank.  To  secure 
this  object,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  close  the  lower  end  of  the 
ejector  with  a  plug  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner.  As  shown, 
a  short  rubber  plug  is  connected  to  a  strap  tacked  to  one  side  of 
the  block.  By  inserting  the  plug  within  the  open  lower  end  of 
the  passage  and  securing  the  free  end  of  the  strap  to  a  button  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  block,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines,  the  water 
will  be  caused  to  flow  from  the  tap  down  through  one  passage  and 
;up  through  the  other  to  the  -hose  and  thence  to  the  washing-tank. 


exhibitions. 


FOLKESTONE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Tee  firs»t  exhibition  to  be.  held  by  this  society  was  open  to  the 
public  on  October  27  and  28,  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  society  which  started  its  career 
only  a  few  months  ago  and  has  rapidly  risen  to  a  membership  of 
over  seventy.  For  a  large  part  of  this  success  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  C.  Sheaff,  and  the  assistant 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
acting  as  judge,  made  the  following  awards:  — 

The  Mayor’s  silver  cup,  for  best  picture  in  the  exhibition. — 
G.  W.  Perkins. 

Club’s  silver  plaque,  for  second  best  picture  in  the  exhibition. — 
Hamilton  Smith. 

Class  A — Landscape  and  Seascape. — G.  W.  Perkins,  silver 
plaque;  Hamilton  Smith,  bronze  plaque;  G.  Lewis,  diploma;  J.  H. 
Lowes,  diploma;  F.  C.  Skidmore,  diploma;  H.  F.  Jackson,  diploma. 

Class  B — Architectural. — T.  Hesketh,  bronze  plaque ;  G.  H. 
Sheaff,  diploma;  Flamilton  Smith,  diploma;  G.  W.  Perkins, 
diploma;  M.  R.  Hornsby,  commended. 

Class  C — Portrait  and  Figure  Studies. — G.  W.  Perkins,  silver 
plaque;  Hamilton  Smith,  bronze  plaque;  G.  H.  Sheaff,  diploma; 
Hamilton  Smith,  diploma;  Miss  Ivy  Weston,  diploma;  C.  Clark, 
commended ;  C.  R.  Ogden,  commended. 

Class  D — Still  Life  and  Animal  Studies. — C.  Clark,  bronze 
plaque;  Hamilton  Smith,  diploma;  G.  W.  Perkins,  diploma;  M.  R. 
Hornsby,  diploma ;  G.  H.  Sheaff,  commended ;  C.  Clark,  com¬ 
mended. 

Class  E — Lantern  Slides. — G.  W.  Perkins,  silver  plaque;  F.  C. 


Curtis,  bronze  plaque;  H.  R.  Hornsby,  diploma;  Hamilton  Smith, 
diploma  awarded  for  special  printing  border  on  slide. 

Class  G  (Beginners’  class) — Any  subject.—  G.  II.  Sheaff  and  J.  H 
Lewes,  1st  prize;  P.  W.  Knowles,  3rd  prize;  G.  H.  Sheaff, 
diploma;  M.  R.  Hornsby,  diploma;  M.  R.  Hornsby,  commended* 
L.  W.  Browne,  commended ;  E.  Fullagar,  commended;  P.  \V. 
Knowles,  commended. 


patent  news. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

October  18  to  October  23  :  — 

Print  Washers. — No.  25,853.  Improvements  in  device  for  washing 
prints  and  the  like.  Washington  George  Rounds,  111,  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 

Negatives. — No.  24,029.  Improvements  in  process  for  producing 
photographic  negatives  by  means  of  mechanically  constructed 
figures  for  use  as  prints.  Georg  Friedrich  Lutticke,  49,  Burlington 
Avenue,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Cinematograph  Audiences. — No.  24,070.  Means  for  regulating  the) 
admission  and  retiral  of  cinematograph  audiences.  John  Alexander 
Colquhoun,  45,  Station  Road.  Brixton,  London. 

Daylight  Development. — No.  24,085.  Improvements  in  daylight! 
photographic  developing  tanks  and  the  like.  Rodolpho  Luchsingerl 
Caballero,  60,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Camera. — No.  24,337.  Camera  fitted  with  a  revolving  front,  carrying] 
a  lens  and  shutter.  Sidney  Newman  Sedgwick^  St.  Mary’s,  Bishop-! 
stoke,  Hants. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  fr>m  tht 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lant 
London,  W  C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  oi 
abroad,  m  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internationa 
Convention. 

Cinematography  in  Colours. — No.  5,945,  1909  (March  12,  1899) 
The  invention  refers  to  patents  in  this  direction  of  Lee  and  Turne 
(No.  6,202,  1899),  Davidson  (No.  23,863,  1899),  Jumeaux  anC 
Davidson  (No.  3,729,  1903),  Davidson  (No.  27,418,  1904),  Pfennings 
(No.  322,  1905),  iSmith  (No.  26,671,  1906),  and  Davidson  (No.  451 
1908).  In  the  present  invention  colour  discs  are  used  in  place  ol , 
ordinary  colour  filters  or  colour  screens,  each  colour  disc  revolvin 
on  its  centric  or  eccentric  axis,  generally  side  by  side  and  parti 
overlapping  each  other ;  but  the  colour  discs  can  also  be  superpos^ 
on  one  axis  and  so  revolved  on  one  axis,  and,  whichever  way  tl 
colour  discs  are  then  revolved,  they  will  filter  the  light  as  requir 
by  the  additive  method  of  colour  photography,  and  so  provide  n< 
means  for  taking  and  exhibiting  cinematograph  pictures,  by  a  tv 
colour  system,  by  an  intermediary  system  between  a  two-  and 
three-colour  system,  and  also  by  a  three-colour  system. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  new  colour  disc,  which  is  at  the  sari 
time  a  colour  filter.  Each  disc  can  hold  one  or  several  colourj 
but  in  a  general  way  a  disc  is  formed  so  that  it  holds  only  or 
colour-filter.  The  disc  is  of  any  suitable  material,  but  glass  seer; 
a  good  support  for  the  colour-filter’.  One-third  to  one-fourth  (bl),  I 
more  or  less,  of  this  disc  is  generally  blank  (perfectly  transparent 
and  in  that  case,  when  the  disc  holds  only  one  colour -filter,  th 
the  blank  can  be  formed  by  cutting  away.  The  colour-disc 
therefore  formed  by  a  coloured  part,  co  and  another  part  bl,  whr 
latter  is  generally  blank,  but  can  also  be  coloured,  and  (if  bl 
coloured)  is  then  of  a  different  shade  to  the  main  or  principal  colo 
on  the  part  co.  This  colour  disc  may  have  an  opening  at  A, 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  a  revolving  axis.  The  disc  can  be  fitt 
into  a  casing  best  suited  for  certain  requirements. 

Two  or  more  such  colour  discs,  each  of  a  different  colour,  are  t 
components  of  the  present  invention  for  cinematography  in  color 
by  the  additive  method  of  colour  photography.  To  a  two-colo 
system,  a  system  of  intermediary  colour- changing  movement, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  can  be  added.  The  colour  disc  can  be  adapted 
a  colour  movement,  in  which  the  colour  discs  are  revolved  on  c 
or  on  several  axes.  If  three  different  colour-discs  are  revolved 
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one  axis  or  on  several  axes  lor  the  (purpose  of  a  scientifically  correct 
three-colour  system,  then  the  blank  spaces  and  the  coloured  spaces 
of  each  colour-disc  have  to  be  specially  arranged  or  spaced  to 
suit  that  purpose. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  forms  of  casings ;  other  forms  suggest 
themselves ;  tr  is  open  or  cut  out,  and  C  is  open  or  solid,  A  is  the 
place  where  the  fixing  to  the  revolving  axis  may  take  place. 

Figs.  5  (front  view)  and  6  (side  view)  show  how  one  can  place 
two  circular  colour  discs  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  a  lens,  0,  disc 


Fig.  3,  Fig.  4.  Fig.  9. 


S  1  being  of  green,  blue-green,  or  blue  colour  (c/),  and  disc  S  2  of 
red,  orange-red,  or  orange  colour  (r). 

Figs.  5  and  6  are  repeated  in  Figs.  7  and  c.,  'with  the  addition 
of  an  eccentric  disc  S  3.  This  disc  &  3  is  also  a  colour-disc. 
Actually  it  is  part  of  a  circular  disc,  and  one  can  therefore  also 
j  use  a  circularly  shaped  disc  in  its  place ;  this  disc  is  wholly  or 
partly  coloured,  say  in  yellow,  or  any  other  colour  desirable.  The 
colouring  of  this  disc  may  be  homogeneous,  or  grating-like,  or 
broken  up  mosaic-like,  to  suit  the  purpose,  all  in  one  colour  or  more 
than  one  colour.  This  third  colour-disc  does  not  necessarily  revolve 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  other  two  discs,  but  can  be  made 
to  revolve,  with  or  without  a  casing,  so  that  the  other  discs  are 
overlapped  by  it  at  intervals  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  succes- 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6- 


.sive  exposures  will  be  influenced,  as  shown  in  big.  9  oi  in  any 
similar  way. 

In  Fig.  5  the  two  colour-discs  have  the  blank  space  (bl)  towards 
the  left  side.  In  that  case  “  red  ”  of  the  disc  8  2  will  be  shown 
in  the  light  cone  of  the  lens  0.  If  now  we  revolve  the  two  discs 
so  that  blank  (bl)  is  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  we  shall  find 
“red”  of  disc  IS  2,  and  “green  ”  of  the  disc  IS  1,  superposed 
together  over  the  lens  0.  Red  and  green  togethei  fonn  what  t  re 
colour  photographer  calls  a  safe  light;  by  these  two  co  our  ei® 

the  actinic  light  is  prevented  passing.  These  two-colour  61  s 

act,  therefore,  together  precisely  the  same  as  an  opaque  s  111 
The  third  turning  movement  will  show  the  colour  filtering  to  e 
that  opposite  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  5,  therefore  gieen  o 
the  disc  8  1  will  be  made  to  act  as  light  filter  to  the  light  cone  at  U. 
And  in  the  fourth  revolving  movement,  when  the  blanks  (  )  are 
i  opposite  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  7,  another  safe-light,  former  le 
and  green,  will  be  before  the  focal  plane  of  0.  The  next  turning 
movements  are  simply  a  repetition  of  the  above  four  moyemen  s 
of  light-filters  and  safe-lights  acting  in  succession.  ns  eac 
revolving  the  discs  in  the  same  direction,  both  to  t  e  t 


both  to  the  right  side,  the  discs  can  also  be  revolved  towards  each 
other,  one  to  the  left  side  and  one  to  the  right  side — the  result  is 
exactly  the  same,  or  the  two  discs  can  be  mounted  together  on  one 
axis,  but  so  that  a  green  space  is  opposite  a  red  space,  and  so  that 
both  coloured  spaces  are  separated  by  safe-light. 

Generally  speaking,  if  now  the  third  colour-disc  S  3,  which  we 
can  suppose  to  be  coloured  yellow,  passes  at  intervals  through  the 
light  cone  formed  by  0,  when  red  or  blue,  or  when  the  colours  used 
in  disc  S  1  and  disc  S  2  are  separately  over  the  focal  plane,  or 
behind  or  in  front  of  lens  0,  then  red  will  be  coloured  to  the  filter 
colour  orange-red,  and  blue  to  blue-green  respectively. 

To  effect  the  exposures  through  the  discs  holding  the  different 
colour  filters,  the  mechanical  movement  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
colour-discs  are  revolved  continually,  and  then  the  change  of  film 
in  the  focal  plane  takes  place  when  the  safe-lights  are  interposed 
into  the  light  cone ;  or,  the  mechanical  movement  can  lie  so 
arranged  that  the  colour-discs  are  wholly  or  partly  stationary  during 
the  exposure,  but  the  film  in  the  focal  plane  and  also  the  colour- 
discs  are  moved  on  when  an  auxiliary  shutter  is  interposed  into  the 
light  cone. 

By  adding  a  supplementary  colour-disc  to  other  two-colour  cine¬ 
matograph  apparatus  and  applying  this  supplementary  colour-disc 
similar  to  the  disc  S  2  or  S  3,  one  is  obviously  in  a  position  to 
improve  the  respective  method. 

Two  of  the  colour-discs  (say  a  red  and  a  green  disc)  can  also  be 
fitted,  and  revolved  together  on  the  same  axis  in  such  a  way  that 


they  act  as  one  shutter,  holding  two  colour-filters  and  two  safe- 
lights,  instead  of  two  colour-filters  and  two  opaque  metal  spaces. 
Two  of  the  colour-discs  can  also  be  fitted  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  resemble  one  colour  disc  or  resemble  one  colour  disc 
bound  up  with  one  transparent  cover  disc. 

With  the  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  a  cinematograph  camera 
one  is  able  to  take  the  negative-colour-records  for  cinematography 
in  colours.  Positives  printed  from  negatives  thus  obtained  are 
projected  by  a  projecting  apparatus,  to  which  the  apparatus  has 
been  fitted,  the  light-action  operating  the  reverse  way.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  cinematograph  operator  places  behind  the 
colour-discs  the  right  colour  records,  when  we  shall  have  cine¬ 
matography  in  colours,  and  if  not  in  absolute  colours  of  nature,  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  have  a  fairly  true  representation  of  the  objects 
photographed  in  their  original  colours.  Otto  Ptenninger,  105, 
Hvtlie  Road,  Brighton. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  19  1  ; 

Daylight  Development. — No.  24.088.  Daylight  g  deve¬ 

loping  tanks  and  the  like.  Luchsinger  Caballero. 

Petr  Crade  names. 

Radium.— No.  316.013.  Photographic  plates  and  photographic  films 
(undeveloped).  Isidore  Bernard  Dav  House, 

Basterfield  Street.  Golden  Lane,  London.  E.C.  Fine  art  publisher. 
September  1,  1909. 

Devtjles . _ No.  316.413.  Chemical  substances  used  in  photographic 

development.  Oppenheimer.  Son,  and  Co..  Ltd..  179,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  manufacturing  chemists.  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1909. 

Megomo.— No.  316.555.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures. 
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photography,  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives.  Nobles 
and  Hoare,  3,  Cornwall  Road-.  Stamford  Street,  London,  S.E., 
varnish  and  japan  manufacturers.  September  24,  1909. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Silhouettes  as  Decorative  Greeting;  Cards. 

No  special  photographic  procedure  is  necessary  for  making  sil¬ 
houette  pictures  (writes  E.  W.  Jackson  in  the  “  Photographic 
Monthly  ”).  They  may  be  made,  in  fact,  in  any  ordinary  room,  by 
simply  photographing  the  objects  against  the  light,  but  for  best 
obtainable  results  we  may  go  to  a  little  more  trouble  and  proceed  as 
follows : — First,  procure  an  old  packing-case,  such  as  an  empty 
sugar-box,  and  knock  out  the  top  and  bottom.  Over  one  end  fasten 
a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper,  next  place  the  box  on  a  table  near  a 
window  with  the  tissue-paper  background  towards  the  window  so  as 
to  get  a  good  amount  of  strong  and  even  light.  A  window  facing 
north  is  to  be  preferred,  but  if  the  sun  does  not  actually  shine  on 
the  tissue-paper  screen  this  is  not  essential.  The  camera  is  now 
placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  box,  the  lens,  of  course,  pointing  inside, 
and  the  apparatus  is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  The  flowers,  leaves, 
or  whatever  we  are  photographing  should  usually  be  placed  about 
half-way  inside  the  box,  but  if  a  slight  amount  of  grey  tone  is  desired 
in  the  picture  (and  this  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  relief  from  a 
large  amount  of  featureless  black)  the  objects  may  be  placed  close 
to  the  tissue-paper  background,  or  a  slightly  longer  exposure  will 
give  a  similar  result.  An  opaque  cloth  may  be  thrown  over  the  front 
of  the  camera,  extending  to  the  box  ;  this  is  to  prevent  any  light 
entering  the  lens  which  does  not  first  come  through  the  tissue-paper 
screen.  A  few  trials  will  soon  enable  one  to  determine  what  objects 
are  suitable  for  this  class  of  photography. 

A.  Rever*in^  Hood  for  Reflex  Cameras. 

In  some  notes  on  reflex  cameras  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ” 
for  November  2,  a  writer  advocates  a  revolving  hood  on  a  reflex 
camera: — “Figure  study  work  makes  one  wish  that  the  hood  were 
reversible.  We  have  reversing  and  revolving  camera  backs,  some  of 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  use  when  the  plate  is  ready  for  action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  reversing  hood  would  often  be  as  great  a  boon, 
and  should  not  be  difficult  or  costly.  The  reflex  then  could  easier  be 
used  pointing  across  the  body ;  and  its  use,  owing  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  not  facing  his  model,  would  not  be  so  perceptible.  It  could 
be  used  at  ‘  eye-level  ’  (also  pointing  sidewise).  The  hood  could 
often  be  revolved  when  one  had  not  time  to  close  the  dark  slide, 
and  turn  the  reversing  or  revolving  back,  and  this  would  sometimes 
make  for  quicker  work.  The  hood  could  be  used  also  when  the 
camera  wa6  being  brought  into  use  as  a  stand  instrument,  allowing 
the  plate  to  be  kept  ready  for  instant  exposure.  Lastly,  a  revolving 
hood,  fitted  to  an  old-fashioned  non-reversing  back  reflex,  would 
make  it,  for  most  purposes,  the  equal  of  the  latest.” 


I)eu>  materials.  $c. 


Gevaert  Gaslight  Paper.  Made  by  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  E.'C. 

A  further  member  of  the  series  of  papers  manufactured  at  the 
Gevaert  factory,  and  now  being  actively  marketed  in  this  country, 
reaches  us  in  the  shape  of  the  gaslight  paper  known  among  Con¬ 
tinental  users  of  the  Gevaert  products  as  “  Ridax.”  In  offering  a 
gaslight  printing  medium  to  British  workers  the  company  have  evi¬ 
dently  recognised  the  widespread  use  which  is  made  of  this  medium 
among  both  amateur  and  professional  workers.  The  former  usually 
require  a  paper  which  gives  an  enhanced  degree  of  contrast,  inasmuch 
as  many  negatives  are  too  lacking  in  contrast  to  give  a  really  good 
print  on  bromide.  For  such  negatives  the  “  Normal  ”  grade  of  the 
paper  is  the  one  which  we  would  recommend,  since  it  affords  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  contrast  which  certainly  in  our  experience  of  it  makes 
the  very  best  of  a  negative  which  is  itself  lacking  in  these  qualities. 
Fcr  those,  however,  who  adopt  a  gaslight  paper  not  primarily  from 


this  motive,  but  for  its  ease  in  manipulation,  the  “  Special  ” 
grade  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  softer  results  tained  with  it 
and  is  the  variety  which  those  making  a  thoroughly  good  negative 
will  probably  elect  to  use,  particularly  for  portrait  and 
group  subjects.  Both  papers  are  issued  in  a  variety  of  surfaces  M 
thicknesses,  of  which  the  standard  may  be  taken  as  the  “  Thin  Matt 
Smooth  ”  (designated  as  A),  the  “  Cream  Tinted  Rough  and  8 
(F  and  H),  and  the  “  Semi-glossy  ”  or  “  Carbon  Surface  ”  f  K 
four  other  varieties,  namely,  the  “Thin  Matt  Rough”  (B).  the 
“Thin  Glossy  Mauve  ”  (C),  the  thick  or  card  papers — matt,  glossv, 
and  semi-glossy — (D),  the  “Special  Rough  White”  (E),  and  the 

Cream  Special  Rough  ”  (G),  are  the  remaining  variants  of  the 
paper,  the  qualities  of  which  may  be  frequently  utilised  to  advantage 
although,  for  the  generality  of  work,  we  believe  that  the  A,  F,  H, 
and  Iv  should  prove  amply  sufficient.  In  all  instances  the  "^er 
develops  very  quickly  to  a  fine  black  colour  in  the  customary  metoi- 
hydroquinone  developer,  which  is  that  which  we  used  for  our  trial  of 
the  papers  submitted  to  us. 

There  is  one  further  characteristic  of  the  Gevaert  emulsions  whiih 
will  specially  appeal  to  both  amateur  and  professional  workers, 
namely,  the  production  of  warm-black  to  brown  tones  by  means  of  a 
diluted  developer  of  the  ordinary  formula,  or  preferably  a  glycin 
formula  made  up  with  the  well-known  paste  prepared  according  to 
the  method  of  von  Hiibl.  This  preparation,  which  is  very  readilv 
made  up,  keeps  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  is  diluted  in  the  proportion 
of  i  oz.  to  15  ozs.  of  water  to  make  the  working  developer.  F  >r 
success  in  obtaining  these  warm  tones  by  direct  development  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  good  contrast  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  the  warmth  of  tone  may 
then  be  adjusted  within  avid©  limits  by  giving  a  longer  time  of 
exposure  and  a  greater  or  less  dilution  of  the  developer.  In  the  case 
of  the  above  glycin  formula  it  is  stated  that  with  the  standard 
dilution  mentioned  above  the  exposure  only  may  be  varied  and  a j 
series  of  warm  tones  obtained  with  one  and  the  same  solution.  In 
our  experience,  however,  we  found  it  advisable  to  increase  the  ^ 
dilution  with  the  exposure  and  to  add  further  bromide.  In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  for  its  normal  qualities  of  fine  colour  of 
image  and  excellent  gradation,  the  Gevaert  paper  will  repay  a  trial 
by  those  who  adopt  the  gaslight  method  of  printing,  or  whose  dus’-' 
ness  it  is  to  place  a  paper  of  reliable  quality  in  the  hands  of  amatea1 
workers.  The  paper  is  supplied  in  packets  of  cut  sizes,  in  rolls  oi 
12,  25,  and  40  inches  width,  and  in  gross  boxes,  all  at  the  standard 
prices. 


I)eu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Ensign  Arc-Lamp.  Sold  by  Houghtons  Limited,  88-89,  Higll 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  most  readable  presentation  of  the  use  of  artificial  light 
the  studio,  which  Messrs.  Houghton  have  just  issued  under  the  tit 
“Light  in  the  Studio,”  they  insist  on  the  absolute  commercial  nece  | 
sity  of  the  means  of  taking  photographic  portraits  at  any  time  of  da 
or  night  and  regardless  of  the  weather.  That  topic,  as  our  reade. 
know,  is  one  which  we  have  many  times  emphasised  in  the  past,  an 
one,  too,  which  we  on  one  occasion  have  illustrated  by  an  exhibitio 
at  these  offices  showing  the  remarkably  excellent  portraiture  turne 
out  by  artificial  light.  Of  late,  portraiture  by  artificial  light,  an 
particularly  by  arc-light,  has  become  so  much  more  general  that  the? 
is  no  need  to  say  “  remarkably.”  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  pr 
fessional  photography  arc-light  has  proved  a  perfect  substitute  f( 
daylight,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  is  now  not  an  expensh 
luxury,  but  within  the  means  of  even  the  small  photographer,  wb 
by  its  aid,  is  enabled  to  meet  a  form  of  competition  which  is  large1 
based  on  the  ability  to  take  a  portrait  at  any  time.  Me&sr 
Houghtons  point  out  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  arc  with  ahne 
poignant  insistence,  but  there  is  not  a  passage  in  their  argume; 
with  which  we  are  not  in  absolute  agreement,  for  which  reason  v 
recommend  every  professional  photographer  who  is  not  now  a  us 
of  arc-light  to  apply  for  a  copy  and  consider  for  himself  if  his  ov 
business  may  not  count  upon  immense  improvement  by  aid  of  tl 
modern  method  of  studio  lighting.  The  booklet,  to  be  sure,  is  issir 
in  reference  to  a  new  arc-lamp  which  Messrs.  Houghtons  are  ju 
issuing,  but  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  since  the  arc  is  a  very  go 
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tie  and  deserves  the  confidence  which  the  vendors  justly  claim 
hould  be  reposed  in  it  as  a  bringer  and  improver  of  business. 

The  “  Ensign  ”  arc-lamp,  we  mnst  explain,  is  of  the  enclosed  or 
iolet  type,  producing  a  light  very  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  and 
herefore  possessing  a  photographic  intensity  which  is  very  much 
reater  than  would  be  judged  from  the  brightness  to  the  eyes.  In- 
ensity  of  action  on  the  photographic  plate  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
ssential  in  a  lamp  for  studio  portraiture  and  printing  of  negatives, 
ince  upon  it  hinges  the  question  of  short  exposures.  But  it  is  not 


he  only  factor  in  the  making  of  an  efficient  arc-lamp.  A  second  and 
lmost  equal  qualification  is  handiness,  rapidity  of  handling,  and 
onvenience  in  use,  since  upon  these  depend  the  speed  with  which 
he  photographer  may  bring  the  light  into  the  most  perfect  working 
ondition.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  Ensign  lamp  represents  the 
eight  of  efficiency.  As  the  two  first  illustrations  show,  it  is  made 
a  two  patterns — A,  with  a  metal  base,  and  B,  with  a  clear  glass 
mnel-shaped  base  for  the  arc  chamber.  In  each  pattern  the  device 


<  changing  the  carbons  and  adjusting  for  combustion  of  the  latt.r 
i  one  which  is  most  rapidly  employed.  The  two  second  drawan0-> 
the  manipulation  which  is  necessary.  When  altering  the  Posl. 
Id  of  the  lower  carbon  or  removing  this  latter  altogether,  tie  e\ei 
L  only  to  ,be  depressed,  when  the  carbon  is  at  once  re  ®ase  •  n 
1  case  of  the  upper  carbon,  the  latter  is  inserted  into  its.  io  ei , 

£  wn  in  the  fourth  drawing,  and  then  at  once  placed  m  posi  ion 
aj've  the  glass  chamber.  The  necessary  compensation  for  comtuis- 


tion  is  made  with  the  lower  carbon,  and  is  done  without  waiting  for 
the  lamp  to  cool,  so  that  time  is  not  wTasted  in  bringing  the  lamp 
just  right  for  working.  In  thus  adopting  this  very  simple  hand 
adjustment  the  makers  have  secured  freedom  from  complication  of 
parts,  whilst  they  have  sacrificed  nothing  in  the  way  of  ready  and 
rapid  working.  The  lamp  is  made  in  three  sizes,  taking  10,  12,  and 
14  amperes  respectively,  each  size  being  made  in  both  A  and  B 
patterns,  and  also  for  continuous  or  alternating  current.  The  prices 
are  from  £4  15s.  to  £7  10s.  complete,  including  a  variable  resistance- 
by  which  the  power  of  the  light  may  be  still  further  intensified  quite 
conveniently  immediately  before  the  exposure. 

We  should  be  only  misleading  any  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  arc-light  portraiture  if  we  were  to  let  him  suppose  that  he  has 
but  to  hang  an  arc  of  this  kind  in  his  studio,  and,  hey  presto  !  he  is 
prepared  to  make  satisfactory  portraits.  Without  what  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  would  doubtless  have  described  as  the  “  usual  trimmings,”  the 
arc-lamp  is  a  bad  light  for  portraiture.  The  light  needs  diffusion  by 
breaking  up  or  de-concentrating  by  both  reflection  and  passing 
through  a  diffusing  screen,  that  is  to  say,  the  outfit  of  the  user 
should  include  both  an  umbrella  reflector  and  diffusing  screen  suit¬ 
ably  attached  to  the  lamp.  These  very  necessary  accessories  are  sup¬ 


plied  by  Messrs.  Houghtons  specially  for  use  with  the  **  Ensign 
arc.  We  mav.  therefore,  put  down  as  a  model  outfit  the  following, 
apparatus:  — 

1  lamp,  say  medium  size,  continuous  current .  5 

1  tripod  support  for  lamp  . .  ? 

1  mnbrella  reflector  .  £ 

1  diffusing  screen  to  fit  on  arc-lamp  .  tt 

1  metal  shield  to  cut  off  all  direct  light  from  arc...  0 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 


£11  15  0 


Thus  for  the  sum  of  £11  15s.  the  worker  obtains  an  equipment 
which  suffices  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  regular  work  of  a 
portrait  studio.  If  he  does  not  himself  at  up  the  reflector,  he  mav 
purchase  a  stand  for  the  latter,  complete  with  cords,  pulleys,  and 
castors,  allowing  of  it  being  readily  moved  about  the  studio,  for  an 
additional  £2  5s.,  whilst  when  using  the  lamp  for  printing  purposes 
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a  framework  rotating  on  ball  bearings  and  accommodating  eighteen 


whole-plate  and  36  half-plate  printing  frames  will  cost  him  £3  3s., 
say  less  than  £20  in  all.  The  last-named  appliance  is  a  particularly 
labour-saving  piece  of  apparatus,  since  it  gives  to  the  printer  the 
same  speed  and  certainty  in  his  work  as  it  does  to  the  operator  in 
his,  and,  where  a  business  feels  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  purchase  to 
one  lamp  only,  serves  equally  well  for  both  purposes.  But  we  have 
said  enough,  we  hope,  to  justify  our  recommendation  of  application 
to  Messrs.  Houghton  for  their  booklet  “Light  in  the  Studio. ” 


meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  November  5. 

Clapham  Carlton  Camera  Club,  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.  “  Architectural  Photography,”  A.  P.  Hoole. 

Glasgow  Eastern  Photographic  Association.  “Ensvna.”  F.  .T.  Steelman. 

Cowla'rs  Co-operative  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Saturday,  November  6. 

St;  Peter’s  School  of  Natu-al  History,  York,  Photographic  Society.  “Sports  and 
Pastimes  with  the  Goerz- Anschutz  Folding  Camera.” 

Monday,  November  8. 

Walsall  Photographic  Society.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Equitable  Photographic  Society  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “Flashlight  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  F.  C.  Hart. 

Marylebone  Camera  Club.  “  A  Trip  th'  ough  South  Devon  ”  E.  Markwell. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  “Photographic  Facts  and  Fallacies.”  T.  W.  Hawks- 
worth. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Jumble  Sale. 

Derby  Photographic.  Society.  “  The  Carbon  Process.”  T.  A.  Scotton. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  The  Affiliated  Societies’  Prize  Slides. 

Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon/’  Demon¬ 
stration. 

Larkhall  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Tuesday,  November  9. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  The  Presidential  Address.  “  The  Influence  of 
Painting  upon  Photography.” 

Halifax  Camera  Club.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition  of 
T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedma.n. 

Whines  Photographic  Society.  “  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera.” 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Glossop  Dale  Photographic  Society.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.” 
W.  F.  Slater. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Round  about  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.”  J.  G.  Potter. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Slides. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “Collections  and  Recollections  of  the  Land  o’ Cakes 
and  Plump  Spates.”  Thos.  E.  Green. 

Govan  Camera  Club.  “  Autorype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Wath  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Wednesday,  November  ic. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “The  Romance  of  Architecture.” 
James  Shaw. 

Crompton  Camera  Club.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater 

Rochdale  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus 
and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Balham  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  Marshall. 

Edinbu  gh  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Section,  Members’  Slides.  “British 
Architecture  — Early  English  Gothic.”  R.  Berry. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  Telephoto  Work.”  Ernest  Marriage. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromide  Enlarging.”  P.  Carden 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “Some  Old  Towns  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany.”  Chas.  H.  E.  West. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Print  Criticisms. 

Stoke  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  November  h. 

L.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “  Art  in  Relation  to  Commerce.”  Will  Rothen- 
stein. 

Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Autochromes  and  Lantern 
Display.”  W.  Partridge. 

Dover  Photographic  Society.  “Dutch  Slides.”  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  R.P.S.  (Affiliated)  Slides,  1909. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “  Photography  by  Artificial  Light.”  JW 
Baker  and  E.  G.  Collins. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “The  Thames  Valiev”  J 
McIntosh.  J 

Queen's  Park  (Glasgow)  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Bughouse  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  T.P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Rol ton  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

’*  eybndge  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstra¬ 
tion. 


Commercial  $  Ceaal  intelligence. 


Amenities  of  a  Brighton  Studio. — Djornette  Plummer,  of 
Brighton.,  was  summoned  at  Brighton  Police  Court  last  week  for 
using  threats  towards  Benns  Piltin,  5,  Brighton  Place,  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  on  October  22. 

The  Magistrates  on  the  Bench  were  the  'Mayor  (Alderman  Slingsby 
Roberts)  in  the  chair,  Alderman  Colbourne,  Mr.  Horton-Stephens, 
Councillor  IMellor,  and  Alderman  Send  all. 

Mr.  E.  iM.  Marx  appeared  for  the  complainant. 

Complainant,  a  native  of  Finland,  stated  that  on  October  13  he 
settled  terms  with  defendant  as  to  a  dispute  about  his  situation, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  witness  should  work  for  him  for  six  months 
at  30s.  a  week.  The  first  day  after  the  settlement  defendant  used 
abusive  language  to  witness  and  threatened  him.  On  Saturday  week 
defendant  said  to  him,  “  If  you  wish  to  be  healthy  go  awav  or  I 
will  make  you  ill.”  He  also  said,  “I  shall  press  you  so  long  until 
you  fall  ill,  and  then  you  will  have  to  leave.”  On  Friday  defendant 
sent  witness  to  King’s  Road  for  a  camera,  and  when  witness  asked 
him  what  camera  it  was  he  wanted,  he  abused  wutness  and  ran 
after  him.  He  was  in  such  a  hot  temper  that  witness  believed 
he  would  have  knocked  him  down  if  he  had  not  gone  away.  Later 
in  the  day  defendant  called  him  opprobrious  names  in  German 
and  taking  up  his  walking-stick  and  putting  it  against  his  face, 
said,  “If  you  say  one  word  I’ll  smash  your  head  in  pieces.”  It 
was  the  stick  produced,  and  witness  believed  it  was  loaded,  adding, 
“If  he  struck  me  on  the  forehead  with  that  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  have  come  up  any  more.”  Defendant  was  hot-tempered,  and 
witness  was  afraid  of  him. 

Defendant,  who  is  a  man  of  colour,  was  cross-examining  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  complainant  did  not  come  to  work  at  the  j 
time  appointed  on  the  13th,  and  that  he  had  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  when  the  Mayor  intervened  to  point  out  to  him  that  all  he 
need  deal  with  were  the  threats  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him! 
on  October  22. 

Replying  to  defendant,  complainant  dejiied  that  when  sent  for  the  J 
camera  he  stood  arguing  about  it  and  refused  to  do  as  he  was  tokj 
instead  of  fetching  it  as  soon  as  possible  because  defendant  had  ; 
train  to  catch.  Complainant  admitted  that  he  was  told  to  stay  aJJ 
the  back  of  the  premises  and  not  go  into  the  shop;  and  asked  abouj 
occasions  when  he  was  in  the  shop,  complainant  said  he  did  noil 
go  to  the  back  “lest  defendant  should  kill  him.” 

Charles  Cyril  Mather,  who  attended  on  subpoena,  said  that  on  tl 
Friday  he  was  working  for  defendant  as  manager  and  saw  defendai 
raise  his  stick,  put  it  up  to  complainant’s  face,  and  threaten  1 
smash  his  face,  saying,  “  If  you  value  your  face  and  your  pla-JU 
be  quiet  or  I  will  smash  your  face.” 

Cross-examined,  he  said  he  had  had  orders  given  to  complains  «J 
to  stop  in  the  back,  but  he  did  not  always  stay  there.  Defend; 
was  seldom  at  the  shop,  but  they  never  knew  when  he  was  coming 

Answering  other  questions  by  defendant,  witness  said  in 
opinion  complainant  had  something  to  fear. 

Defendant:  Why  had  he  something  to  fear? 

Witness.:  You  gave  me  instructions  when  he  started  that  I  vl  ; 
to  “  give  hitn.hell  and  work  him  to  death.” 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  laughed. 

Answering  IMr.  iMarx,  witness  said  the  place  at  the  back  was  j 
old  workshop,  and  not  fit  for  anyone  to  stay  in. 

In  defence,  defendant  went  into  the  witness-box  and  said  i>  ; 
had  several  photographic  businesses,  and  on  this  day  sent  c*J-  ( 
plainant  from  the  West  Street  shop  to  the  King’s  Road  shop  fcji  f 
camera.  He  had  first  to  cpmplain  that  he  was  in  the  shop  inst  1  j 
of  at  the  back.  Instead  of  going  for  the  camera  at  once,  complair  t 
argued  about  it  for  some  time.  After  he  had  brought  it  he  “  tal  d  ' 
back  again.”  Witness  was  catching  a  train,  and  had  his  coat 11 
and  stick  in  his  hand,  but  he  denied  raising  his  stick  or  threatetg 
him  in  any  way. 

Cross-examined,  he  said  all  he  told  Mather  was  that  complaii  ^ 
was  to  do  what  work  he  wanted.  He  denied  using  the  words  Ma|«r 
had  alleged,  or  that  he  told  complainant  he  had  better  go  away  ie 
wanted  to  (be  healthy.  As  to  the  place  in  which  defendant  ,aS 
told  to  work  being  unsuitable,  the  premises  had  only  been  tin 
temporarily. 

After  giving  evidence,  defendant  also  addressed  the  Bench,  uing 
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at  complainant’s  object  in  these  and  other  proceedings  had  been 
dictate  to  witness,  so  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  instead  of 
leying  witness’s  orders. 

Defendant  was  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  £10  to  keep  the  peace 
r  six  months,  and  ordered  to  pay  £2  14s.  costs  (including  an 
Ivocate’s  fee)  or  fourteen  days. 

An  Inventor’s  Affairs. — Loss  by  experiments  in  connection  with 
patent  rotary  washing  photographic  machine  was  one  of  the 
nses  ascribed  for  the  failure  of  George  'Simper,  trading  as  Mudge 
id  Simper  at  10,  West  Street,  Southampton,  tin-plate  worker, 
he  gross  liabilities  were  put  at  £601,  and  the  assets  at  £170. 
t  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  on  October  27,  the  matter  was 
ft  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 


l)eu)$  and_  Dotes. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward’s  Lectures. — The  full  prospectus  of  these 
■ctures  on  the  “  Marvels  of  Photography,”  “  The  Humour  and 
athos  of  Dickens,”  “Shakespeare  at  Home,”  and  “  The  Canterbury 
ilgrimages,”  is  now  obtainable  from  Mr.  Ward,  at  Hadlow,  Kent, 
orrespoindents  in  America,  where  Mr.  Ward  will  lecture  during 
le  first  few  months  of  next  year,  should  address  inquiries  to  122, 
ast  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A.  The  themes  of  the 
terary  lectures,  it  will  be  seen,  are  intimately  linked  with  some 
r  the  most  absorbing  phases  of  English  history  and  'English  litera- 
ire,  and  in  each  instance  the  lecturer  and  his  wife  stand  unrivalled 
;  regards  the  photographic  illustrations  which  they  have  acquired, 
r.  Ward  has  also  prepared  an  evening  of  science  entertainment  (with 
hotography  as  its  subject),  into  which  he  introduces  a  large  pro- 
irtion  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Ward  speaks  from  a  wide  first- 
ind  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  and  his  lectures,  both  literary  and 
■mi-technical,  represent  the  happiest  union-  of  personal  research  and 
licitous  expression. 

A  Studio  Wardrobe. — “  What  do  you  use  that  lace  curtain  for? 
ked  a  visitor  in  a  photograph  gallery. 

“  That  isn’t  a  curtain,”  said  the  photographer,  as  lie  folded  ip 
e  coarse  length  of  cheap  lace  ;  “  that’s  classic  drapery  for  my  lady 
tters  who  pose  as  beauties.  Look  at  this,  and  this.” 

He  pointed  to  several  pictures  in  the  show  case  where  girls  who 
ire  gotten  up  to  look  like  actresses  or  professional  beauties  had  their 
intographs  on  exhibition. 

“  These  girls  haven’t  enough  money  to  buy  a  piece  of  lace  even  as 
eap  as  that.  They  are  all  employed  at  the  very  humblest  and 
)orest  paid  work,  but  you  would  never  guess  it  to  look  at  their 

ctures.  After  Miss  H - ,  my  assistant,  has  draped  them  in  thai 

:e,  they  look  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  ballroom  or  a 
eture  frame.  Here  is  one  coming  now.  Look  at  her. 

'She  was  a  bright-faced,  olive-skinned  foreigner,  dressed  in  a  light 
.  own  alpaca  dress  that  was  hideously  unbecoming.  Her  black  hair 
is  strained  away  from  her  face  in  hard  braids.  She  disappeared 

th  Miss  H - into  a  retiring-room,  soon  to  emerge  another  person. 

le  tight  coat-sleeves  of  her  dress  were  pushed  up  to  her  elbow,  and 
r  high  corsage  so  folded  in  to  show  a  round  slim  throat. 

The  lace  was  belted  at  the  waist-line  and  puffed  at  the  shoulder, 
lie  hard  braids  were  let  out  and  left  a  fluffy  effect  of  crimped 
ir,  transferring  an  ordinary  girl  into  a  very  pretty  one.  It¬ 
erator  then  tcok  her  in  hand  to  pose  for  her  picture. 

“She  will  send  that  picture  home  to  her  friends  in  Norway  or 
veden,  and  they  will  all  see  how  improved  she  is,”  said  the  pboio- 
apher,  with  a  pardonable  glow  of  pride,  “  and  it  doesn  u  cost  them 
cent  extra  for  all  that  fixinp-  up.  I  have  an  old  fur-lined  ciicu  ai 
my  wife’s  that  I  use  as  a  background  for  a  winter  picture. 

“It  looks  as  if  the  girl  had  just  unfastened  it  and  comes  out  sp  <  n 
dly,  and  it  gives  them  an  air  of  comfort  and  elegance  combmte  . 
s  a  great  scheme  and  sells  lots  of  pictures  ;  but  don  t  gbe  it  away 
the  girls  might  not  like  it.” — “  Detroit  Free  Press.  ^ 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bland.— We  read  in  a  Derby  newspaper  that  Mr.  W  .  lb 
and  is  retiring  from  the  management  of  the  Deib\  bianc  i  °t 
non  of  London  and  Smith’s  Bank,  after  a  service  of  forty-three 
ars.  Photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  ha\e  enjov e 
lr-  Bland’s  pictorial  work,  no  less  than  his  frank  ciiticnnis 
btures,  men  and  matters  (not  to  mention  photographic  pressmen  , 
jll  wish  him  many  years  of  leisure  and  more  oppoi taint  ie. 
'gagement  in  his  favourite  pursuit. 

i 


Correspondence. 


’•*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

’•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  L.C.C.  TRADE 

SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  a  rumoui  is  current 
in  photographic  circles  that  the  L.C.C.  have  placed  me — -as  instruc¬ 
tress  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Trade  School,  Queen’s  Square 
— on  the  retired  list.  May  I  use  your  valuable  columns  to  contradict 
the  rumour  and  to  make  known  that  I  have  myself  placed  my  resig¬ 
nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  as  I  do  not  consider  that  under 
present  existing  conditions  at  tho  Trade  School  it  is  possible  either 
to  turn  out  efficient  workers  or  practical  assistants  for  the  trade. 

I  am,  dear  sirs,  faithfully  yours,  Brenda  Johnson. 

10,  Chepstow  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 


FIXING  BATH  FOR  BROMIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  note  correspondence  and  Mr.  Smith’s  letter,  and 
suggest  that  by  far  the  best  way  for  fixing  bromide  prints  is  to  use 
an  acid  fixing  bath,  and  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  amount 
of  area  fixed  in  same.  Thus,  for  postcard  work  and  similar  sized 
prints  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  fixing  bath  should  he  used  for  a 
given  number  of  cards,  and  when  these  have  been  fixed  the  solution 
should  be  thrown  away. 

We  have  adopted  this  principle  in  our  postcard  departments,  both 
hand  and  automatic,  and  also  for  our  enlargement  and  prints  <h*pait- 
ment  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
in  every  way  with  the  results  thereby  obtained.  rI  he  workpeople  in 
tfharge  of  the  fixing  of  the  prints  have  to  make  a  note  when  they 
have  finished  every  batch  as  to  what  has  been  fixed,  and  these 
are  calculated  out  every  day,  and  when  the  baths  have  tix«-d  t Ill- 
determined  quantity  they  are  replaced  with  fresh  baths  altri  a 
day’s  work  ready  for  the  next  day.— Yours  faithfully, 

October  29,  1909.  The  Halifax  Photographic  Company. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -Referring  to  the  question  of  mirage  in  connection 
with  the  “flat  earth”  photographs,  I  may  say  that  tin-  8  iggest  n 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  your  latest  issue  has  ’• 
made,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  anyone  who  has  visited  this 
particular  spot.  I  have  in  all  visited  Salters  Lode  three  times,  and 
when  there  was  no  general  haziness  could  always  see  f  ■  si 
bridge  through  a  telescope  from  Welney.  It  was  also  easy 
underneath  Welney  Bridge  from  Salters  Lode.  On  one  ocasi.  n  . 
large  surveying  level  was  carefully  adjusted  on  the  <-amera  platform, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  sheet  was  clearly  seen  against  the 
intersection  of  tin-  cross  wires  of  the  telescope.  1  should  like  t..  add 
that  I  feel  no  special  interest  in  the  subject,  but  only  und« 
the  work  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  on  behalf  of  my  employers, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  to  whom  Lady  Bloui  t 

directed  as  being  experts  in  telephotography  matters  V  - 
,  ,,  Edgar  Ci.ifton. 

fully,  .  .  , 

[There  need  not  be  any  general  haziness  to  remler  the  pnenomeno  i 

of  refraction  visible.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  effect,  but  a  universal 
one  that  lias  always  to  be  taken  into  account  wl 
tions  over  great  distances.  In  the  case  of  the  canal,  th< 
no  doubt  greater  than  the  normal  amount,  owing  to  th< 
the  observation  being  made  so  near  the  surface  of  the  water 
using  a  surveying  level  the  distances  taken  at  each  oh 
are  usually  very  short,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so.  ; 
refraction  can  be  ignored,  but  occasionally  circumstances 
impossible  to  set  up  the  instruments  repeatedly,  and 
observations  have  to  be  utilised,  in  which  case  a  correction  .. 
refraction  is  always  made.  No  competent  aorreyor  would  drea 
of  taking  a  six-mile  observation  without  applying  the  correct  to, 
for  onlvin  the  case  of  zenith  observations  can  it  be  dispensed  wit 
The  proximity  of  the  water,  of  course,  renders  it  very ^  difficult .  it  n 
impossible,  to  apply  the  proper  corrections  m  levelling  a  ong 
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course  of  this  canal,  but  it  might  be  utilised  as  a  level  datum  for  a 
series  of  observations  made  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  then  its 
convexity  could  be  demonstrated  and  measured. — Eds.  B.J.] 


TONING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  Friday  last  a  correspondent  mentions 
that  he  has  obtained  good  results  with  blue  toning  following 
chromium  intensification.  As  chromium  in  my  hands  has  always 
given  a  pure  black  tone  I  fail  to  see  the  object  of  this ;  with  mercury 
the  tone  is  sepia,  which  with  the  blue  sky  is  very  effective. 

The  following  way  of  getting  green  tones  has  not,  I  think,  been 
published;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  original:  — 

A  black-toned  slide  bn  the  thin  side  is  bleached  in  bromide  and 
ferricyanide  bleacher  as  usual,  and  darkened  in  ammon.  sulphide 
(also  called  hydrosulphide)  and  very  well  washed.  It  is  then  put 
into  blue  toner  and  carefully  watched,  when  in  two  or  three  minutes 
it  will  become  green,  the  yellow  of  the  sulphide  image  and  the  blue 
together  forming  green.  Almost  endless  shades  can  be  obtained, 
according  to  length  in  blue  toner.*  I  find  it  well  to  varnish  slide 
with  sandrach  varnish,  as  it  makes  the  colours  brighter  and  more 


transparent. 

Blue  Toner. 

Iron  ammon.  citrate  .  1  grm. 

Potass,  ferricyanide  .  2  grins. 

Nitric  acid  .  3  m. 

Water  .  2  ozs. 

Sandrach  Varnish 

Gum  sandrach  .  1  oz. 

Chloroform  .  8  ozs. 

Apply  cold. 

-—Yours  faithfully,  R.  L.  Boyd. 

10.  Annesley  Park,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

October  26,  1909. 


MR.  iS'HAW  AND  THE  LINKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  readers  must  choose  between  Mr.  Evans’s  and 
my  own  estimate  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  notions  upon  carriage  painting  as 
applied  to  oil  pictures.  Mr.  Evans  admits  himself  one  of  these  who 
“  patiently  think  through  the  surface  persiflage.”  A  fine  thing 
lie’s  arrived  at  when  he  is  through  !  His  lengthy  exposition  is  quite 
unnecessary.  We  all  know  what  Mr.  iShaw  meant.  We  are  only 
divided  as  to  whether  he  spoke  from  conviction.  If  he  did  ]which  I 
refuse  to  believe)  then  he  and  Mr.  Evans  are  destitute  of  the  merest 
glimmerings  of  what  artists  aim  at.  The  carriage  surface  is  a  thing 
they  do  not,  desire.  Who  does — except  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  prophet? 
Artists  are  concerned  with  matters  that  apprenticeships  of  seven,  or 
seven  hundred,  years  could  never  teach.  The  biggest  fool  of  them 
all  could  get  a  smooth  and  shiny  surface  if  he  wanted  it.  But  he 
could  not  paint  a  picture  by  such  means,  which  are  those  of  many 
coats,  each  one  rubbed  down  with  emery  before  the  next  goes  on. 
Imagine,  gentlemen,  a  picture  painted  by  such  methods!  Does  not 
the  “persiflage”  by  which  Mr.  Shaw  wins  his  plaudits  begin  to 
look  rather  sorry  stuff?  The  varnish  of  a  carriage  door  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  artists’  paint.  The  varying  manner 
in  which  the  paint  is  laid  on  holds  the  painter’s  greatest  resources. 
He  calls  it  “handling.”  Moreover,  modern  painting  is  not  early 
painting.  Its  ideals  are  quite  different.  Modern  painting  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incompatible  with  a  house-painter’s  ideals.  A  picture  is  not 
a  carriage-door.  We  do  not  splash  our  pictures  with  mud  every 
day,  nor  expose  them  to  hail,  rain,  and  storm.  If  we  did,  an  easily 
(loanable  surface  might  be  worth  consideration.  As  to  permanence 
of  colours  and  grounds,  a  respectable  artist’s  colourman  can  in  these 
days  look  after  that  much  more  effectively  than  the  painter  himself 
can.  The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


“STRAIGHT”  PRINTS  VERSUS  THOSE  OBTAINED 
OTHERWISE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  on  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  P.  Frederick  Visick,  that  all  photographers  know  it  is  only 
once  in  100  exposures  that  photography  will,  by  a  straight  print  from 
a  straight  negative,  give  an  absolutely  true  rendering  of  the  scene 
before  the  camera,  and  that  even  the  image  on  the  ground  glass 


is  often  robbed  of  much  of  its  beauty  by  having  passed  through  the 
lens?  If  a  photographer  sees  a  picture,  and,  after  photographing 
it,  judiciously  retouches  his  negative  or  print,  until  lie  has  pro¬ 
duced  exactly  the  effect  he  saw,  he  may  not  only  produce  a  photo 
graph,  but  one  which  gives  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  scene  better 
and  truer  than  any  black  and  white  artist  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

If  to  gain  this  end  he  has  to  shade  portions  of  his  bromide  print,  or 
keep  back  some  part  of  his  bromoil,  he  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
faking  in  each  case,  and  as  both  bromide  and  bromoil  are  photo¬ 
graphic  mediums  he  is  quite  justified  if  his  finished  photograph  is 
an  absolutely  true  rendering  of  what  he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  not 
what  his  camera  saw. — Yours  faithfully,  Joseph  L.  Stephens. 

97,  Freemason’s  Road,  Custom  House,  E. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Photographs  Registered 

J.  Wilson,  17,  Springmell  Street,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Photo 

graph  of  Mr.  John  Hartley. 

R.  G.  Arnold,  Stafford  Street,  Market  Drayton.  Photograph  (Combination)  <« 
a  Placed  Group  of  Fifty-six  Children  of  the  Market  Drayton  Baby  Show 
September  9,  1909. 

G.  Wade,  Market  Street,  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  Photograph  of  King  Kdieard  VII 
Motoring  through  Wymondham,  October  25,  1909.  Photograph  of  Crowd  afti 
the  King  had  gone  through  Wymondham. 

Drawing  Registered  : — 

W.  R.  Wilcockson,  508,  Holloway  Road,  London,  N.  Drawing  of  an  Airship  i 
Flight  with  wording  top  and  bottom. 

Reversal  Method. — Each  week  brings  me  the  good  old  “  B.J., 
the  oldest,  freshest,  and  best  of  them  all,  and  each  week  it  give} 
me  something  to  think  on,  something  to  profit  by.  Many  of  tlv 
formulie  and  methods,  curious  or  useful,  have  enabled  me  to  experi 
ment  to  the  betterment  of  my  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  th 
beauties,  mysteries,  and  wonders  of  photography.  One  proces 
that  I  tried  out  recently  has  not  worked  out  according  to  plan 
and  specifications,  and  I  write  to  ask  for  further  and  more  definit 
information,  if  it  be  not  expecting  too  much  from  your  indulgence 
Not  long  ago  you  printed  an  article  from  a  German  source,  froil 
“  Mitteilungen,”  I  think  it  was.  It  was  the  description  of 
method  of  copying  books  and  manuscripts,  by  the  aid  of  a  mirro 
directly  on  bromide  paper.  The  author  is  made  to  say  that 
the  negative  image  is  desired  as  a  positive,  he  stops  developmei 
with  a  3  per  cent,  acetic-acid  solution,  washes,  and  with  a  copp>: 
chloride  solution  removes  all  the  reduced  silver,  leaving  a  bromi< 
of  silver  image,  which  on  being  exposed  is  replaced  in  tl  j 
developer  and  gives  a  positive  image.  My  trials  with  a  cup: 
chloride  solution  and  a  second  development  invariably  resulted 
bringing  back  the  image  that  should  have  been  dissolved  out ; 
other  words,  there  was  no  reversal,  as  is  the  case  with  ? 
Oarnegia’s  bichromate  process.  Where  is  the  trouble?  What 
the  “  copper  chloride  solution,”  mentioned  in  the  article,  eompo 
of?  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. — L.  R.  Frai 
Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

Copper  chloride  will  not  dissolve  silver,  only  convert  it  to 
chloride  of  silver  which  is  afterwards  redeveloped  with  the  r( 
of  the  film.  There  appears  to  be  an  omission  in  the  article  he 
After  the  use  of  the  copper  chloride  the  image  could  easily 
removed  by  a  bath  of  ammonia,  which  would  dissolve  the  chlori 
of  silver  without  touching  the  bromide  ;  or,  as  an  alternative, 

10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  can  be  used.  This  w 
remove  the  chloride  quickly  without  appreciably  affecting  t 
bromide,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  too  long.  If  ammoi 
is  used  you  must  wash  well  before  re-applying  the  develop 
Our  experience  is  that  the  Carnegie  reversal  method  is  the  best 

F.  and  C.  (Detona,  Ontario). — There  are  so  many  sources  of  sup] 
that  we  can  best  refer  you  to  the  advertisement  pages  of  b 
“British  Journal  Almanac,”  from  the  classified  index  to  wh 
you  can  judge  at  once.  The  1910  Almanac  will  be  publisl 
December  1,  close  to  which  date  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  > 
in  Canada,  say,  from  Messrs.  The  W.  H.  Hogg  Co.,  Montreal,  ’ 

J.  G.  Ramsey  and  Co.,  Toronto. 

Sepia  Toning. — 1.  Kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  get  a  gd 
formula  for  toning  gaslight  postcards  sepia.  2.  Also  form  ( 
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used  in  preparing  plate  gloss  for  making  glossy  postcards. — 
"Byron  Harmon  (Banff,  Canada). 

1.  There  is  no  better  formula  than  the  following,  which  works 


with  most  gaslight  papers  : 

A  Ammonium  bromide  .  100  grs. 

Potass,  ferricyanide  .  300  grs. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 

Keeps  moderately  well  if  kept  in  the  dark.  Use  over  and  over 
again  until  it  begins  to  bleach  slowly,  i.e.,  takes  longer  than  two 
or  three  minutes. 

B  Sodium  sulphide,  pure  . .  300'  grs. 

Water  . i .  20  ozs. 


Should  be  mixed  fresh  for  each  batch  of  prints,  and  any  left 
thrown  away.  Wash  for  a  minute  or  two  between  A  and  B,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  after  B.  2.  A  suitable  preparation  for 


glazing  gelatine  prints  is  : 

Beeswax  .  20  grs. 

Turpentine  .  1  oz. 

or, 

Spermaceti  wax  .  201  grs. 

Benzole  .  1  oz. 


A  few  drops  are  rubbed  over  the  glass  plate  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
and  the  glass  then  polished  with  silk  rag  or  chamois  leather. 


reen  Toning.— I  have  a  quantity  of  green  toning  to  do,  and  desire 
to  use  the  vanadium  formulae  given  in  the  “Almanac.”  I  have 
mixed  all  the  chemicals  as  directed,  and  obtained  clear  solution, 
hut  I  cannot  dissolve  the  vanadium  chloride.  This  I  mixed, 
20grs.  in  20min.  hydrochloric  acid,  made  hot  with  2ozs.  hot  water, 
but  it  would  not  dissolve.  I  then  tried  it  in  loz.  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  still  it  would  not  dissolve.  I  tried  several  ways,  even 
boiling  it,  but  no  result.  I  may  mention  my  experiments  were 
with  the  vanadium  by  itself,  not  mixed  with  the  other  chemicals. 
I  should  feel  it  a  favour  if  you  could  help  me.  Do  you  think  I 
have  not  got  vanadium  supplied  me,  or  what  proportions  of  acid, 
water,  and  salt  must  I  use,  and  how  long  does  it  take  to  dissolve? 
As  I  require  several  gallons  of  this  toner,  would  you  kindly  advise 
me  if  I  can  keep  stock  solutions  and  what  parts  to  keep  separate? 

note  on  page  795,  “  Almanac  ”  1907,  0.  W.  Somerville  advises 
vanadium  to  be  kept  in  solid  form  and  dissolved  in  20min.  acid, 


but  this  I  have  failed  to  do. — W.  Jones. 

It  is  difficult  to  reply  satisfactorily  in  a  few  words.  Cold  or 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  much  good.  You  ought  to  try 
first  evaporating  the  mixture  you  have  already  got  to  a  pasty 
mass  on  a  water  bath.  Then,  after  cooling,  add  about  half  its 
weight,  of  pure,  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  again  to  a 
pasty  mass.  To  get  at  the  weight  of  vanadium  chloride  for  calcula¬ 
tion  you  ought  now  to  dry  as  far  as  possible  in  a  desiccator  over 
'sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  (about  twenty-four  hours).  Then  add 
one-third  the  weight  to  hydrochloric  acid  (strong),  warm  gently,  and 
the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  should  make  a 
convenient  stock  solution  all  clear  blue.  To  make  a  green  toner 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  you  must  repeat  all  your  manipulations 
oxactly  as  you  did  before,  or  you  will  be  very  likely  to  fail,  as 
he  exact  relative  proportions  of  iron  to  vanadium  and  other  con¬ 
stituents  are  very  necessary  to  make  a  satisfactory  green  toner, 
n  fact,  it  is  “  a  deed  of  some  art.”  If  you  are  not  a  fairly  expert 
johemical  worker,  we  are  sure  it  is  one  of  those  cases  wheie  it 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  one  of  the  green  toneis 
>n  the  market. 

3  oomy. — In  the  circumstances  you  had  better  write  Messrs.  R.  J- 
doss  and  Sons,  98,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  for  particulars  of  an 
licetylene  outfit^  for  studio  use. 

i  pth  of  Definition. — Kindly  inform  me  how  to  calculate  the  depth 
•f  definition  of  a  photographic  lens,  a  disc  of  confusion  of  0.1mm. 
ieing  assurped. — Toxo. 

We  assume  from  your  question  that  you  want  a  general  mle  oi 
inding  the  permissible  movement  of  the  focussing  scieen  back 
r  front  of  its  position  for  critical  focus.  This  is  very  simp  e. 
vlultiply  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion  by  the  latio 
umber  of  the  stop  number  in  use,  and  the  result  is  the  depth 
i  definition  when  focussing  on  infinity — that  is,  the  distance  p 
ffiich  the  camera  can  be  racked  in  or  racked  out  without  losing 
l>cus.  Thus  with  f/8  and  a  circle  of  confusion  of  0.1mm.  you  can 
uck  in  or  out  to  the  extent  of  .8mm.,  which  means  that  the 
ptal  depth  of  definition  available  is  1.6mm.  If  you  wait  to  allow 


foi  the  case  of  focussing  on  near  objects  find  the  depth  of  definition 
for  infinitely  distant  objects  in  the  wray  just  described,  and  then 
multiply  the  result  by  the  total  distance  from  plate  to  lens  node 
and  divide  by  the  focal  length.  If  you  have  a  focussing  scale  vou 
can  do  this  very  simply.  In  this  case  measure  the  extra  extension 
(or  extra  focal  distance)  of  the  camera  beyond  the  infinity  mark, 
divide  this  by  the  focal  length,  and  multiply  the  depth  of  definition 
by  the  result  plus  1.  To  give  an  example  :  Suppose  we  have  a 
5in.  lens  working  at  f/8,  and  that  when  we  have  focussed  sharply 
on  a  near  object  the  camera  is  extended  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
infinity  mark.  The  depth  of  definition  when  focussing  on  infinite 
is  by  the  rule  given,  ,8mm.  Dividing  the  ^in.  extra  extension 
of  the  camera  by  5in.,  we  get  1-10;  therefore,  .8mm.  multiplied 
by  1  1-10,  which  i6  equal  to  .88mm.,  is  the  depth  required.  We 
can  therefore  rack  the  camera  either  in  or  out  for  a  distance  of 
.88mm.  without  losing  focus.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
fraction  1-10  is  also  the  scale  of  reduction  of  the  image,  in  the 
ratio  of  -image  to  object,  and  if  we  express  this  by  the  symbol  r, 
then  the  depth  is  always  equal  to  the  depth  of  definition  for  an 
infinite  distance  multiplied  by  1-fr.  If  depth  of  field  is  wanted 
instead  of  depth  of  definition  page  934  of  the  “Almanac”  gives 
full  particulars. 

Prints  Damaged  by  Insects. — I  enclose  a  photograph  printed  on 

-  matt  P.O.P.  toned  with  gold  in  phosphate  bath.  This  was 

taken  and  finished  and  delivered  to  customer  in  November  last 
year.  It  has  now  been  returned  to  me  by  customer,  with  two 
other  copies,  all  of  which  are  gone  spotty  in  the  same  way  as 
this  one.  If  you  look  closely  into  the  spots  I  think  you  will  see 
that  the  entire  film  or  image  in  emulsion  has  been  removed,  and, 
unlike  spots  caused  by  chemical  deterioration,  appear  sunk  into 
the  print.  iMy  own  impression  is  that  some  insect  or  other  has 
been  feasting  on  the  gelatine,  and  that  this  alone  is  the  cause. 
I  have  traced  photographs  put  through  in  the  same  batch  and 
same  lot  of  paper,  and  they  are  perfectly  clear.  I  have  done 
hundreds  of  prints  on  this  particular  paper  and  never  had  one 
fade  in  any  way.  All  work  being  done  under  my  personal  super¬ 
vision,  I  know'  that  washing  and  fixing  were  properly  dome  My 
customer  insists  that  it  is  the  chemicals.  I  say  it  is  some  mechanical 
removal  of  film  from  paper  by  what  I  do  not  know ;  but  under  a 
strong  magnifying  glass  it  is  distinctly  visible,  as  minute  little 
“pits”  into  the  print.  Then  another  argument  in  favour  of 
insects  is  that  all  the  spots  run  from  outside  into  the  middle,  and 
the  middle  is  least  touched.  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  the  manipulation, 
but  the  work  of  some  wretched  mite.  If  you  can  express  an 
opinion  or  confirm  mine  I  shall  be  very  grateful. — T.  H. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  marks  are  caused 
by  insects  nibbling  at  the  film,  for  in  many  of  the  spots  the  marks 
of  their  mandibles  can  be  seen.  The  film  has  been  dug  out  with 
some  sharp  instrument,  and  the  holes  look  like  chalk  that  has 
been  chipped  repeatedly  with  a  needle  point.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  work  of  wasps  in  some  points,  but  the  effect  seems  too  minute 
for  their  formidable  jaws.  Possibly  "  blackbeetles  "  :>on- 

sible.  We  should  advise  you  to  send  the  piint  to  Mr.  Martin 
Duncan,  who  may  be  able  to  identify  the  work  of  some  particular 
insect,  and  will,  in  any  case,  be  interested  in  the  effect.  Address. 
The  Martin-Duncan  Laboratory,  54.  Bradley  Gardens,  Ealing.  W. 

Lighting. — “The  Lighting  in  Photographic  Studios,*  bj  P. 
Duchochois.  Is.  If  you  can  get  it.  No.  2  of  “  The  Photo- Miniaturs : 
The  Pose  in  Portraiture.”  is  an  excellei  t 
print.  6d. 

Anxious. — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  firm  now.  It  us*-i  to  bo 
at  Regent  House.  Regent  Street.  W..  but  80  far  as  we  know  is  not 
now  in  business  in  London.  Better  address  one  of  <>ur  American 
contemporaries  such  as  “  Wilson’s  Magazine."  289.  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  I  .S.A. 

Ozobrome.— Could  you  give  me  the  number  and  dates  of  Oxobrome 
specifications,  and  in  what  issue  of  the  Journal  will  I  find  them* 

Tlioi  e.  No.  17.007 .  1906,  B.J.,  June  29.  1906.  p.  513. 

See  also  B.J.  Almanac,  1907.  p.  802. 

“  True-to-Scahe  ”  Process.— I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  enlighten 
me  on  the  gelatine  printing  process  called  “  Yelography.” 
Ordoverax,  or  “  Westagraph  True-to-Scale  Process."  and  many 
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other  similar  names,  whereby  a  mass  of  gelatine  compound  is 
melted  until  in  a  liquid  state,  and  then  run  on  a  sheet  of  zinc 
till  a.  thin  film  is  procured,  and,  when  this  has  set,  a  ferro-prussiate 
print  is  made  from  an  engineer’s  tracing,  and,  without  washing, 
is  pi’essed  into  contact  with  the  gelatine  mass.  The  parts  of 
the  print  protected  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are,  of  course, 
left  yellow,  and  these  parts:  “etch”  the  gelatine  so  that  it 
will  take  up  printer’s  ink ;  a  piece  of  tracing  linen  is  then  laid 
on  the  mass  and  pressed  lightly  into  contact,  the  result  being  a 
tracing  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  original.  I  have  purchased 
such  an  outfit,  but  lately  the  results  have  not  been  as  good  as 
previous.  Would  you  kindly  enlighten  me  if  possible?  1.  The 
second  melting  of  the  gelatine  when  run  on  the  zinc  was  not  so 
successful.  The  gelatine  had  become  a  little  tacky,  but  had  “  fair  ” 
results.  Why  the  tackiness?  2.  Latterly  the  gelatine  “etched” 
well,  but  would  not  take  ink.  Why?  3.  Do  you  not  think  there 
should  be  some  chemical  added  to  make  the  etching  take  ink? 
4.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  action  between  the  ferro  salts 
and  the  gelatine  mass?  5.  Where  a  line  on  the  drawing  is  not 
so  dense  as  to  prevent  the  “ferro”  salts  from  being  reduced,  as 
in  the  case  where  stencils  have  been  used  for  the  “Drawing  No.,” 
these  lines  get  a  blue  tinge  on  them,  and  they  will  take  up  the 
ink,  whereas  a  solid  line  on  the  tracing  which  leaves  the  line  on 
the  blue  print  yellow  will  not  take  the  ink.  This  seems  to  me  to 
bear  out  my  question  No.  3,  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  has  become  exhausted  and  needs  a  chemical  addition— say, 
after  each  alternate  melting ;  otherwise  the  action  can  only  take 
place  as  described  by  a  slight  reduction  of  the  “  ferro  ”  salt,  which 
was  not  so  when  the  gelatine  was  first  used.  The  makers  of  the 
jelly  say,  “  add  loz.  of  water  to  each  lb.  of  jelly  at  each  melting,” 
which  I  have  done.  Also  I  have  tried  without  the  water  being 
added,  thinking  that  it  was  the  water  that  would  not  let  the 
“  etching  ”  take  ink,  but  this  is  not  so. — “  Velo.” 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  tackiness  may  be  due  either 
to  overheating  when  re-melting,  or  the  too  high  temperature 
of  the  room  where  you  work.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
it.  2.  Impossible  to  say,  except,  as  you  surmise,  that  the  small 
amount  of  chemical  in  the  gelatine  composition  has  become  altered 
in  nature  from  either  the  keeping  or  the  re-melting.  3.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  is  advisable  to  add  fresh  chemical,  but  we  should 
think  that  a  certain  proportion  of  new  unused  composition  should 
be  added  at  every  re-melting,  and  this  we  understand  is  what 
the  makers  of  such  compositions  usually  recommend.  4  and  5. 
We  are  afraid  we  are  unable  to  tell  you  what  the  action  is  between 
the  ferro-salts  and  the  gelatine  mass,  but  it  is  evident  it  is  some 
such  action  as  tends  to  the  insolubilisation  of  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine. 

Mktol  Hydroquinone. — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  favour 
me  with  a  formula  for  a  metol-quinol  developer  (not  containing 
more  metol  than  necessary),  and  suitable  for  general  amateur  use, 
that  I  can  make  up,  ready  fox'  dilution,  to  “  1  part  developer, 
6  parts  water,  for  plates.”  I  have  tried  several,  but  the  water 
will  not  take  up  the  soda ;  my  latest  being,  12grms.  metol, 
45grms.  hydroquinone,  l£oz.  sulphite,  l^oz.  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  5  grains  potass,  bromide,  in  4oz.  bottle.  The  result  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  except  the  dirty  colour  is  objected  to,  a  clear  solution 
being  required. — 'Concento. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  one-solution  developer  of  such  a  high 
degree  of  concentration,  and  we  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  two-solution  developer,  so  that  one  part  of  each  solution 
can  be  added  to  six  parts  of  water.  In  the  formula  you  give 
the  carbonate  would  be  in  the  second  bottle,  and  the  solution  in 
the  other  would  then  be  quite  clean. 

Telephoto  Work. — I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  telephotography. 
I  have  a  Goerz-Anschutz  j-plate  hand  camera,  with  box  extension 

(which  brings  up  total  extension  to  14in.),  and  a  Dagor  7in.  lens. 

I  had  intended  to  buy  the  Goerz  attachment  corresponding  to  this 
lens,  but  I  believe  this  limits  magnification  to  about  6x.  Do  you 
think  it  preferable  to  get  a  Staley- Wheeler  convertible  tele-lens, 
which  gives  high  and  varied  magnifications,  I  believe,  within  the 
same  compass? — Tele-Novice. 

If  limited  to  one  extension  you  must  use  different  negative  com¬ 
binations  to  secure  different  degrees  of  magnification.  You  had 


better  consult  the  firm  mentioned  as  to  the  degrees  of  magnifies 
tion  obtainable  with  their  attachments  for  a  14in.  axtension. 
You  would  find  a  magnification  of  6  quite  large  enough  for  most 
purposes,  and  a  smaller  one  of  3  or  4  would  be  more  generally 
useful. 

C.  Yates. — So  far  as  we  learn  it  is  not  a  trying  climate.  If  you. 
care  to  send  us  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  we  will  give- 
you  the  address  of  one  or  two  dealers  out  there  who  would,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  give  you  their  experience. 


A  Trial  Engagement. — We  advertised  in  your  journal  for  an 
operator  and  retoucher,  and  we  engaged  one  whose  references  we 
considered  satisfactory.  After  two  days  we  paid  him  off,  as  his 
retouching  was  disgraceful.  We  might  mention  that  his  first  nega¬ 
tive  was  a  cabinet  vignette,  and,  after  three  attempts,  which  wasted1 
three  hours,  it  had  to  be  taken  off.  To  give  the  man  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  ability,  we  judged  his  work  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  when  we  paid  him  off,  and  told  him  he  had  mis 
represented  himself,  giving  him  the  two  days’  money.  This  being 
the  case,  is  he  justified  in  demanding  the  remaining  four  days?— 
“  Employer.” 

Yes;  we  should  say  that  the  man  is  entitled  to  his  full  week's, 
pay.  He,  it  appears,  was  engaged  on  a  week’s  trial,  so  that  you' 
could  test  his  abilities  and  see  if  he  suited  your  class  of  work.. 
Apparently  he  did  not.  and  you  could  have  discharged  him  at( 
the  end  of  the  week  without  notice.  If  you  can  prove  that  del 
obtained  the  trial  engagement  by  wilful  misrepresentation,  it  id 
possible  that  he  will  not  recover.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  that1 
the  county  court  judge  will  decide. 


Copyright.— I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  could  give  mi 
your  opinion  on  the  following  case.  About  three  -rears  ago  I  asked 
a  person  to  bring  his  little  girl  to  be  photographed  for  a  specimen' 
They  turned  out  all  right,  and  I  gave  him  some  free  pictures  foj 
his  trouble.  About  a  year  after  I  sold  a  picture  of  the  sam 
subject  to  a  firm  for  reproduction.  The  pictures  have  recently  bee 
put  on  the  market  by  the  above  finn.  Now  the  father  ha 
threatened  me,  through  his  solicitor,  with  an  action  for  damages 
unless  I  pay  compensation.  I  may  add  that  he  ordered,  about 
month  after  he  had  received  the  free  copies,  some  more  photo 
for  which  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  month.  He  has, 
believe,  registered  the  copyright  as  his,  but  has  not  done  so  mu 
than  a  month  ago.  Now,  seeing  that  I  sold  the  picture  two  yeaj 
ago,  can  he  proceed  against  me  for  the  infringement  oommittq 
before  registration,  or  am  I  liable  for  the  continued  publicati<' 
by  the  firm  after  registration?  I  believe  the  copyright  is  mirj 
but  I  fear  I  may  have  some  difficulty  in  proving  it.  As  acti ! 
is  threatened,  and  I  am  not  in  the  financial  position  to  contest  san 
it  would  be  a  considerable  relief  to  me  to  have  an  authoritatil 
opinion  at  your  early  convenience. — “Anxious.” 

If  the  facts  be  as  stated,  and  you  were  not  paid  for  taking 
portrait,  the  copyright  in  it  is  yours,  and  you  can  register  it  if 
like.  The  fact  that  the  father  has  now  registered  the  copyri 
goes  for  nothing,  as  it  was  not  his  to  register,  and  that  the  solic 
should  know.  It  looks  like  “bluff”  on  his  part.  The  fact  t  >  j 
the  father  subsequently  bought  some  copies  of  the  portrait  ma  ■- 
no  difference  whatever. 


*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  ■ 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inser  l 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appean  i 
the  text  portion  of  tite  paper. 
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SUMMARY.  . 

Dr.  H.  D’Arcy  Power  has  brought  to  a  working  condition  several 
cocesees  of  two-colour  printing  in  bromide,  a  method  which  he 
rongly  advocates  as  providing  tjie  photographer  with  the  means  of 
rengthening  his  pictorial  work  by  the  introduction  of  colour  con- 
asts.  (P.  872.) 

In  an  editorial  article  on  p.  870  the  principles  and  methods  relating 
the  hanging  of  a  photographic  exhibition  are  dealt  with. 

The  Presidential  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Mummery  last  Tuesday 
ening  at  the  R.P.S.  is  reported  on  p.  882. 

A  night  of  night  photography  with  the  North  Middlesex  Society  is 
-scribed  more  or  less  accurately  on  p.  883. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  photographs  at  35,  Russell  Square  and  the  exhibi- 
>n  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society  are  noticed  on  p.  878. 

An  American  inventor  has  devised  a  system  of  cinematography  in 
lich  the  pictures  are  stationary  and  the  audience  moves  ;  it  is  for 
plication  to  tube  railways  !  (P.  870.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  in  retiring  from  Parliament  and  the  informal 
ice  of  “  hon.  photographer,”  was  last  week  entertained  at  luncheon 
d  presented  with  an  address-.  (P.  875.) 

The  “Architect  ”  h-a-s  just  obtained  particulars  as  to  permission  to 
otograph  in  the  English  cathedrals.  (P.  876.) 

Colour  screen-plates,  films,  and  cinematographs  figure  under 
?atent  News.”  (P.  878.) 

“Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Links,”  “Keeping  Films,”  “Damage  of 
igatives  by  Insects,”  and  other  vital  topics  occur  under  “  Corre- 
ondence.”  (P.  885.) 

A.  useful  means  of  subduing  the  background  when  photographing 
tchin-ery  is  mentioned  on  p.  875. 

A.  new  manual  of  line-engraving,  the  proving  of  half-tone^blocks, 
ihing  aluminium,  and  other  process  topics  figure  under  Photo- 
Jchanical  Notes.”  (P.  877.) 

The  London  County  Council  having  met  with  little  response  from 
ployers  in  the  way  of  granting  opportunities,  for  part-time  classes 
their  assistants  are  contemplating  an  additional  year  of  com 
lsory  education  in  a  trade  school.  (P.  870.) 

Some  of  the  methods  of  two  leaders  of  American  professional 
otography  have  been  published.  (P.  874.) 

There  are  -signs  of  a  less  dishonest  form  of  the  “  free  portrait. 
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The  Semi-Free  From  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by  a  cor- 
Portra.it.  respondent  in  Tunbridge  Wells  we  see 

that  some  improvement  is  discernible  in  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  “free  portrait”  fraternity.  The  old  ruse 
of  a  portrait  for  nothing,  followed  by  the  demand  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  frame,  is  apparently  now  too  well  known  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  any  longer,  hence  the  canvasser  is  now 
found  to  be  pursuing  a  less  crooked  policy  and  offering 
at  a  price  of  “  from  10s.  6d.  upwards  ”  a  framed  “  superb 
crayon  drawing.”  Our  quotations  are  made  from  the  card 
of  receipt  for  a  photograph  handed  to  the  wife  of  our 
correspondent  by  the  agent  of  a  firm  emanating  from  South 
Wales.  The  time-worn  dodge  of  excusing  the  alleged 
lowness  of  price  on  the  ground  that  a  new  studio  is  being 
opened  in  the  canvassed  district  is  still  put  forward,  and 
as  an  address  in  South  Wales  is  given  it  may  be  that  the 
parties  intend  to  abide  by  their  offer.  But  the  “  superb 
crayon  drawing  ”  is  no  doubt  the  usual  cheap  enlargement, 
and  the  profit  to  its  exploiters  depends  on  the  ability  of' 
the  canvasser  to  sell  a  frame  at  a  price  more  or  less  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  its  value.  Photographers  who  are- 
harassed  by  this  form  of  competition  require  to  take  notice 
of  these  modified  tactics,  otherwise  they  may  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment  make  statements  which  thev  mav  have- 
occasion  to  regret. 

*  *  * 

How  No*  To  We  are  glad  to  see  our  contemporary,. 
Advertise.  “  Abel's  Photographic  Weekly,”  com¬ 

menting  on  an  instance  of  a  very  wrong  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  indulged  in  by  a  photographer  of  Cincinnati.  The 
latter  issued  an  announcement  in  the  Press  of  his  town  to- 
the  following  effect: — “  The  possessor  of  the  only  first 
prize  in  the  city  awarded  by  the  National  Photographers’ 

Association  of  America  is  the  title  which - .  the  - 

Street  photographer,  proudly  bears.  The  medal,  which 
was  awarded  to  him  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  St.  Louis,  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  metal  being  solid 
gold.  On  one  side  are  two  heads  in  relief  and  the  name 
of  the  Association,  while  the  reverse  side  bears  the  name 

of  Mr. - ,  with  the  date.  Mr.  - also  has  the  honour 

of  being  one  of  the  very  few  photographers  in  the  world 
whose  pictures  have  been  approved  and  hung  in  the  Royal 
Art  Gallery  in  London.”  “Abel's  Weeklv  ”  states  that  the 
medal  awarded  in  1894  was  of  silver,  so  that  disposes  of 
the  “corroborative  detail”  worthy  of  Pooh-Bah,  whilst  as 
for  the  “  Royal  Art  Gallery  ”  of  London,  which  has  selected 
our  medallist  for  signal  notice,  surely  this  is  honour  by 
implication  for  the  R.P.S.  We  do  not  believe  these 
fantastic — to  use  a  polite  word — methods  are  at  all  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  professional,  for  the  latter,  as  B 
rule,  does  not  give  himself  away  if  he  can  help  it.  and, 
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-though  he  appears  to  unbend  at  Conventions,  takes  a 
decorous  line  in  his  dealings  with  customers. 

*  *  * 

The  Tube  Rail-  The  writer  who  in  a  recent  article  on 
way  as  a  Cine-  photographic  methods  in  advertising 
matograph.  emphasised  the  greater  use  of  the  cine¬ 
matograph,  did  not  perhaps  know  of  a  suggested  applica¬ 
tion  of  animated  photography  which  assuredly  is  ingenious 
•enough.  An  inventor,  according  to  the  “  Scientific  Arneii- 
can,”  has  devised  a  scheme  for  the  cinematograph  enter¬ 
tainment  of  those  who  travel  by  tube  railway.  The  motive 
of  his  idea  can  scarcely  be  other  than  that  of  rer  enue  as 
n  means  of  advertisement.  His  plan  is  certainly  original. 
He  reverses  the  order- of  things  which  prevail  m  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cinematograph.  The  pictures  are  stationary,  it  is  the 
spectators  who  move  and  thus  view  the  successive  elements 
of  the  picture.  He  proposes  to  mount  a  continuous  band 
of  pictures  at  each  side  of  the  subway,  and  have  these 
pictures  successively  illuminated  by  means  of  lamps 


placed  behind  them.  The  circuits  of  the  lamps  would  be 
successively  closed  by  means  of  a  shoe  upon  the  subway 
car  engaging  contact  plates  at  each  side  of  the  track.  We 
leave  to  some  of  our  mathematical  readers  the  pleasure  of 
calculating  the  “  period  ”  and  number  the  pictures  must 
have,  say,  to  entertain  the  passengers  from  Holland  Park 
to  Bond  Street. 

*  *  * 


The  L.C.C.  The  apprenticeship  question  in  its  rela- 

and  the  tion  to  technical  schools  is  the  subject 

Teaching  of  0f  an  exhaustive  report  by  the  Education 
Photography.  Committee  of  the  LJondon  County 

Council.  As  regards  photography,  there  is  only  one  class 
in  existence,  and  this  is  for  girls  only.  The  Committee 
some  time  ago  made  an  effort  to  get  employers  to  allow 
their  apprentices  to  attend  technical  classes  in  the  day 
time,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  is  not  much  prospect  of 
establishing  part-time  classes  on  any  scale  commensurate 
with  the  need.  The  Council  themselves  have,  however, 
set  the  example  to  employers  by  introducing  a  scheme 
whereby  all  youths  and  boys  in  their  service  are  to  be 
allowed  a  certain  time  off  in  order  to  attend  education 
classes.  Failing  the  co-operation  of  employers  in  a  system 
of  part-time  classes,  the  Committee  suggest  several  steps, 
including  an  additional  year  of  compulsory  education  at  a 
school  of  an  industrial  type  after  the  age  of  13,  an 
extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  to 
various  kinds  of  manual  training,  and  compulsory  half¬ 
time  classes,  under  which  scheme  all  employers  would  be 
placed  under  statutory  obligation  to  allow  their  employees 
under  17  vears  of  age  time  off  to  attend  continuation 
classes.  The  Council  have  no  power  in  such  a  matter,  but 
the  Committee  recommend  them  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  suggesting  such  a  scheme.  - 


A  New  We  read  in  an  American  contemporary 

Gaslight  a  few  mornings  ago  of  the  purchai 

Paper.  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  the  Artura 

Photo  Paper  Co.  of  Columbia.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
a  Californian  reader  of  the  “  B.  J.,”  Mr.  George  H.  Knight, 
of  San  Francisco,  paid  us  a  call  and  produced  an  albumful 
of  prints  made,  as  it  happened,  on  “  Artura."  They  showed 
us  the  remarkably  fine  green  tones  obtained  by  direct  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  paper,  the  introduction  of  which  to  Eng¬ 
lish  workers  will  no  doubt  follow  in  due  course.  Our 
visitor  informed  us  that  the  paper  is  issued  in  varieties 
other  than  that  of  the  green  tones  he  showed  us,  whilst  the 
surface  texture  is  obtainable  also  in  several  grades,  of 
which  the  semi-glossy  excellently  suits  the  green  toned 
prints  which  we  examined. 

■X-  *  * 


A  Stereoscopic  The  current  number  of  Popular 
Slide  of  a.  Astronomy”  contains  an  interesting 
ome  *  article  by  E.  E.  Barnard  entitled  “  On 

the  Erroneous  Results  of  a  Stereoscopic  Combination  of 
Photographs  of  a  Comet.”  Such  photographs  are  of  course 
taken  singly  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  between  the 
exposures.  The  writer  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  form  must  have 
changed  to  some  extent  between  the  two  exposures,  hence 
he  suggests  caution  in  accepting  all  that  the  stereoscope 
appears  to  show.  Precisely  the  same  defect  exists  in  other 
cases  in  which  stereoscopy  is  similarly  employed.  For 
example,  stereoscopic  views  of  clouds  have  been  made  in 
just  the  same  way,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  clouds  between  the  two  exposures  must 
seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  final  results.  Such 
slides  may  be  interesting,  but  they  may  also  be  very  de¬ 
ceptive  as  scientific  records,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  interpreting  their  indications.  An  in¬ 
teresting  departure  in  the  printing  of  this  article  is  the 
fact  that  the  stereoscope  slide  of  the  Comet  (the  Moorhouse 
Comet  of  last  year)  is  reproduced  twice,  so  that  one  print 
may  be  cut  out  and  mounted  for  use  in  the  stereoscope, 
while  the  other  is  preserved  in  the  book  for  reference. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  one  that  we  should  like  to 
see  carried  out  more  frequently.  This  slide  also  presents 
a  curious  illusion.  The  stars  are  shown  by  trails,  those  of 
the  stars  of  greater  magnitude  being  thick  trails,  while 
those  of  the  more  distant  stars  of  small  magnitude  are 
thin  trails.  In  the  stereoscope,  the  stars  of  greater  mag¬ 
nitude  appear  distinctly  nearer  than  the  others,  but  thi 
cannot  possibly  be  due  to  any  true  stereoscopic  effect  an 
must  be  a  perspective  illusion,  due  simply  to  the  eviden  ; 
variation  of  size. 


ON  HANGING  EXHIBITION  PICTURES. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Royal  and  the  Salon,  and  the  brie 
term  of  the  Hackney  exhibition,  a  show  which  for  year 
past  has  carried  on  the  interest  in  pictorial  photograph 
on  the  closing  of  the  two  “  great  ”  exhibitions,  the  seaso 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  photographic  work  throughou 
the  country  may  be  said  to  commence.  With  the  step 
which  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  a  successful  show  w 
do  not  now  propose  to  deal.  In  some  articles  in  tb 
“British  Journal”  a  year  or  two  ago  these  and  othe 
society  matters  were  somewhat  fully  treated.  One  remar 
may  be  made,  however,  and  it  is  that  the  chief  secret  < 
a  strong  and  interesting  exhibition  lies  in  taking  time  t 
a  very  long  forelock  indeed.  In  those  instances  whei 
societies  outside  of  London  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
good  representation  of  leading  work  from  exhibitors,  n< 
only  at  home  but  abroad,  we  have  invariably  found  th 
the  announcements  of  the  societies’  activities  have  bee 
made  pretty  nearly  a  full  year  in  advance  of  the  date 
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the  exhibition,  and  judicious  follow-up  letters  have  been 
employed  whenever  interest  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
aroused.  Such  methods  as  these,  however,  are  not  our 
theme  for  the  moment,  important  as  they  are  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  successful  exhibition.  We  are  now  supposing 
that  all  these  preliminary  measures  have  been  taken,  and 
that  therefore  the  selecting  committee  has  done  its  work, 
and,  subject  to  modification  by  those  actually  engaged  on 
the  hanging,  has  decided  what  pictures  are  to  appear  on 
the  walls. 

The  fii  st  step  to  be  made  is  to  divide  up  the  wall  space 
into  sections,  within  each  of  which  the  frames  are  to  be 
appropriately  placed.  It  does  not  lollow  that  each  section 
should  be  actually  divided  off  from  its  neighbours  in  any 
prominent  way,  but  for  purposes  of  hanging  it  is  an 
immense  assistance  to  carry  out  sub-division  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent.  The  spaces  thus  formed  are  conveniently  indi¬ 
cated  by  vertical  tapes  tacked  to  the  walls,  whilst  as  a 
guide  also  to  uniformity  in  hanging,  a  pair  of  horizontal 
tapes  may  be  run  round  the  walls  to  mark  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  space  for  the  frames,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  frequently  advantageous  to  exceed  the  upper 
limit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  frames  short  of  the 
lower  limit.  This  having  been  done,  perhaps  the  next  step 
is  to  find  a  few  pictures — say,  half  a  dozen — which,  from 
their  size  or  strong  character,  are  specially  fitted  for  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  chief  positions  in  the  several  sections.  In 
making  this  selection  a  further  fact  requires  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  patchy  and 
disturbing  effect  of  the  walls  if  frames  containing  very 
light  prints— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  light 
mounts — are  intermingled  with  those  in  which  prints  and 
mounts  alike  are  dark,  while  it  is  equally  important  to 
avoid  massing  all  the  light  mounts  together  in  one  place 
and  all  the  dark  in  others.  This  destroys  the  effect  of 
■congruity  which  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  should  have, 
and  while  perhaps  less  objectionable  as  regards  the  effect 
on  individual  prints  than  the  mingling  of  light  and  dark, 
nevertheless  gives  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  a  broken-up 
appearance.  The  most  successful  arrangement  represents 
the  mean  between  these  two  plans,  a  section  composed  of 
the  lightest  prints  being  toned  down  with  one  or  two  some¬ 
what  darker,  whilst  those  containing  the  dark  prints  are 
relieved  by  a  few  of  somewhat  lighter  tones.  In  working 
on  this  system  it  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  that  there 
should  be  at  hand  a  stock  of  frames  other  than  those  re¬ 
commended  for  hanging  by  the  selecting  committee  from 
which  any  particular  requirement  as  to  colour  or  tone  may 
be  drawn.  Probably  every  exhibition  which  is  carefully 
hung  contains  a  few  frames  which  owe  their  appearance 
there  not  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  print  but  to  the 
service  it  can  render  in  balancing  others  hung  with  it. 

As  regards  arrangement  the  art  of  the  hanger  must  be 
similarly  exerted  in  striking  the  happy  mean  between  a 
higgledy-piggledy  placing  of  the  frames  with  regard  to 
balance  and  a  severely  symmetrical  arrangement  in  which 
frames  are  placed  either  side  of  a  centre  so  as  to  balance 
each  other  as  equally  as  possible  as  regards  size  and  shape. 
This  latter  perhaps  is  the  direction  in  which  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  hanger,  who  is  really  taking  pains,  is  most  likely  to 
err,  but  it  will  be  found  that  once  the  wall  or  section  of 
wall  has  been  hung  in  this  way  anyone  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  arranging  frames  can  by  a  few  alterations 
vastly  improve  the  effect  by  destroying  to  some  extent  the 
symmetry  of  arrangement. 

As  to  the  practical  methods  which  are  to  be  adopted  in 
arranging  prints,  the  first  hint  that  may  be  given  is  to 
arrange  the  frames  first  of  all  by  spreading  them  out  flat 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  wall  on  which 
they  are  to  be  placed.  The  angle  of  floor  and  w  all  ma} 
he  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  wall  space,  and  a  long 
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rule  or  a  piece  of  tape  laid  on  the  floor  to  mark  the  lower 
limit.  When  this  plan  is  adopted  various  arrangements  of 
the  frames  may  be  of  course  tried  without  the  tedious 
changes  which  would  be  necessary  if  they  had  to  be 
attached  to  the  wall  in  each  new  position.  When  they 
reach  the  final  stage  of  arrangement  and  are  ready  for 
placing  on  the  walls  the  following  dodge  of  the  expert 
picture  hanger  will  be  found  to  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  to  secure  a  straight  ”  position  of  each  print  at  once. 
Exhibition  frames  usually  arriving  without  anv  plates, 
rings,  or  screw  eyes,  a  supply  of  the  latter  of  quite  small 
size  will  serve  with  all  but  the  heavy  frames  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  wall.  A  pair  of  eyes  is  screwed  into  the 


back  of  each  frame  without  troubling  whether  they  are 
precisely  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top  edge  at  each 
side  or  not.  The  eyes  are  liberally  chalked  with  the 
ordinary  soft  chalk  used  for  blackboards,  and  the  frame 
being  held  a  little  tilted  forward  from  the  wall,  the  worker 
(standing  at  arms’  length)  can  judge  quite  accuratelv 
whether  the  picture  is  straight.  When  it  is,  pressure  of 
the  two  eyes  against  the  wall  will  leave  two  chalk  marks, 
and  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  drive  a  thin  French  nail 
at  an  oblique  angle  into  the  wall  through  each  chalk  mark 
to  provide  a  pair  of  supports  ensuring  the  perfectly  straight 
position  of  the  picture.  Then  again,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  hang  two  or  more  frames  on  the  same  level,  t-o  do 
which  the  amateur  generallv  depends  on  a  friend  at  his 
back,  who  tells  him  when  the  frames  appear  to  be  right, 
but  invariably  says  they  are  wrong  after  the  nails  have 
been  fixed.  A  piece  of  tape  stretched  along  the  wall  and 
held  temporarily  with  a  couple  of  drawing  pins  is  a 
much  more  reliable  guide,  while  it  enables  the  right  level 
to  be  hit  at  once  without  any  time  wasting  trial-and-error 
efforts.  In  transferring  from  the  floor  to  the  wall,  the 
centre  of  the  panel,  if  it  is  to  have  a  central  feature,  should 
be  determined  and  a  tape  fixed  vertically.  A  plumb  line 
is  useful  for  this.  Other  vertical  lines,  if  any  are  in  the 
scheme,  should  be  similarly  marked  out  and  also  any  long 
horizontal  lines.  The  pictures  can  then  be  hung,  each  in 
its  own  place  (which  operation  will  take  very  little  time 
with  the  aid  of  the  chalk  dodge),  tl  pes  pulled  down 
and  the  panel  is  finished.  Working  in  this  way.  the 
arrangement  and  hanging  of  a  panel  is  only  a  one-man  job 
(unless  very  large  and  heavy  frames  are  in  question), 
whereas  in  the  method  too  often  seen  in  photographic 
societies,  it  requires  one  man  to  hold  a  picture  straight 
while  another  drives  in  the  nails  and  a  third  one  stands 
afar  off  to  criticise  and  suggest  alterations.  As  a  rule  the 
three  men  take  three  times  as  long  over  the  job  as  the 
one  man  who  knows  how  to  set  about  it. 
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BROMIDE  PRINTS  IN  TWO  OR  MORE  COLOURS. 


[The  following  paper,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  “Camera  Craft,”  was  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
California  Camera  Club  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  bromide  prints  in  several  colours  by  the  process  described  by  Mr. 
Power  in  a  later  portion  of  his  address.  The  earlier  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  author’s  reason  for  resorting 
to  two-colour  printing  as  a  means  of  reproducing  contrasts  of  colour. — Eds.  “B.J.  ”] 


We  use  photography  for  two  purposes — we  use  it  to  represent  j 
natural  objects  with  as  close  an  approximation  to  nature  as  we  j 
can  make,  and  we  have  also  used  it  in  recent  years  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent  for  the  purpose  of  producing  works  of  art,  that 
is  to  say,  of  producing- pictures  that  shall  have  some  esthetic 
value  and  shall  give  some  pleasure  to  the  beholder.  All  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  for  this  purpose  must  necessarily  conform  to 
the  general  principles  of  art  and  art  expression. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  before  we  go  into  the  question 
of  colour,  upon  the  elements  which  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  necessary  for  the  production  of  any  kind  of  pictorial  work. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  picture  at  all,  it  is  always  desir¬ 
able  that  it  include  the  three  fundamental  elements.  Even 
in  monochrome,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  picture  of  any 
kind,  you  need  at  least  two  of  these  ;  you  need  that  the  picture 
shall  express  itself  by  line,  and  it  must  also  express  itself  by 
mass,  that  is,  by  relative  amounts  of  light  and  shade.  You 
cannot  have  any  kind  of  picture  without  at  least  line,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  have  mass.  Many  pictures,  many  pencil  draw¬ 
ings,  such  as  Phil  May’s  sketches,  and  a  great  deal  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  in  hard-point,  are  purely  line  work,  and  most  beautiful 
things  can  be  done  in  that  way,  but  they  are  merely  sugges¬ 
tions. 

In  nature  you  always  find  line,  indicated  at  least ;  mass 
always  present ;  and,  in  addition,  colour,  which  last  is  usually 
most  compelling  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  is  line  that  appeals 
to  you  ;  sometimes  light  and  shade  ;  but  more  often  it  is  colour. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  disap¬ 
pointments  in  photography  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  of 
the  inexperienced  is  attracted  by  colour  in  the  subject,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  photographically.  The  painter  is  capable 
of  expressing  all — line,  chiaroscuro,  and  colour.  Of  these, 
photography  gives  absolute  line  ;  and  in  this  connection  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  camera  is  capable  of  doing  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  the  painter  ;  it  can  give  texture, 
texture  of  cloth  and  skin,  texture  of  surface,  far  better  than 
any  painter  can. 

Photographic  Falsity  in  Colour  Rendering'. 

When  it  comes  to  the  expression  of  the  second  element,  light 
and  shade,  or  mass,  a  photograph  is  successful  if  the  object 
photographed  is  of  one  colour  ;  but  if  it  is  not,  the  camera 
fails  in  expressing  the  light  and  shade.  It  fails  because 
colours  ought  to  be  expressed  in  their  proper  relation  of  light 
and  shade,  they  ought  to  have  their  true  light  values  ;  and 
yet  the  influence  of  colour  is  often  quite  independent  of  light 
and  shade.  Two  colours  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  value, 
and  yet  so  entirely  different  in  their  character,  as  colours,  as 
to  present  the  strongest  kind  of  contrast.  And,  when  those 
colours  are  photographed,  that  contrast  is  entirely  lost,  and 
the  nearer  you  are  to  a  true  rendering  of  the  value  the  more 
hopeless  is  the  failure.  There  is  a  very  general  idea  that  if 
you  use  orthochromatic  plates  you  will  get  a  satisfactory  picture. 

It  does  not  take  much  reasoning  to  show  that  this  is  hopelessly 
untrue.  If  you  take  a  picture  of  an  orange  against  a  piece  of 
light  purple  velvet  of  the  same  light  value  as  the  orange  itself, 
using  an  ordinary  plate,  you  will  not  get  the  true  values  at  all. 
The  orange  will  appear  intensely  black  and  the  violet  back¬ 
ground  will  appear  very  much  lighter,  an  entire  falsification  of 
the  true  relations.  Some  will  say,  “We  know  all  about  that; 
but,  when  a  colour  screen  is  used,  you  will  get  true  values.” 


If  the  two  colours  are  really  of  the  same  value,  and  you  use  a 
true  panchromatic  plate  with  a  colour  screen — if  it  is  really  a 
true  value  rendering,  you  will  have  no  orange  upon  your  plate 
at  all.  The  nearer  you  get  to  true  orthocln-omatism,  the  worse 
is]  the  result ;  you  have  an  entire  wiping  out,  even  of  the  lines 
of  your  orange,  if  your  orthochromatism  is  perfect.  This  fact 
is  recognised  by  every  artist  in  black  and  white.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  give  true  values,  not  at  all.  He  makes  a  new 
standard  for  himself  and  represents  a  certain  group  of  colours 
by  light  shades  and  another  by  dark  shades  ;  he  looks  upon 
all  these  latter  elements  of  the  spectrum  as  so-called  cold 
colours,  and  represents  them  by  a  shade  that  is  very  much 
darker  than  their  true  light  values. 

The  Reason  for  Colours  in  Prints. 

So  you  see  that  the  camera  is  not  able  to  give  you  any  true 
representation  of  colour.  Nor  does  it  give  you  true  light  and 
shade,  because  of  the  falsification  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
plate.  This  is  why  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  the  element  of 
colour  into  photographs,  whether  for  pictorial  or  technical 
purposes.  It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  photography  neither 
presents  colour  by  its  true  values  nor  by  the  arbitrary  standards 
of  contrasts  used  by  artists  in  black  and  white  ;  and,  unless 
we  are  to  forgo  all  attempts  at  rendering  the  great  colour  con¬ 
trasts  of  nature,  we  must  find  a  method  of  introducing  colour 
in  our  photographic  work.  Various  ways  have  been  tried. 
There  are  those  who,  with  dye  or  paint,  colour  their  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  the  result  is  false  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not 
the  image,  but  the  paper,  that  is  coloured,  and  the  unchanged 
black  of  the  former  degrades  the  added  colour,  while  the  values 
still  remain  those  of  the  monochrome  original.  To  the  artist  a 
coloured  photograph  is  usually  an  abomination.  Three-colour 
processes  have  been  much  employed  in  the  last  few  years,  • 
multiple-gum,  carbon,  pinatype,  etc.,  but  they  are  little  more 
successful  ;  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emulsions, 
screens,  pigments,  and  registration  invariably  end  in  false  9 
renderings. 

An  Empirical  Two-Colour  Method. 

Recognising  the  futility  of  attempting  to  imitate  nature  wit 
a  full  palette,  it  occurred  to  me  to  seek  a  representation  c 
colour  effects  by  the  use  of  two  arbitrary  tints,  one  to  repre 
sent  the  warm,  the  other  the  cold,  colours  of  nature. 

We  have  in  nature  the  fundamental  colours,  blue-violet 
yellow-green,  and  orange-red,  whose  combinations  produce  al 
the  rest.  The  orange  and  the  red,  or,  rather,  the  orange-red 
and  yellow  are  looked  upon  by  painters  as  the  so-called  warn 
colours  ;  they  give  you  the  impression  of  light,  quite  inde 
pendent  of  their  actual  values  ;  whereas,  the  green,  blue,  am 
violet  give  the  impression  of  coldness. ,  If  we  mix  these  together 
having  the  reds  and  yellows  in  excess,  we  get  what  is  know! 
as  tertiary  colours,  a  warm  tertiary.  If  the  blues  and  violet 
are  in  excess,  we  get  a  cold  tertiary  ;•  and  if  we  represent  in 
picture  all  the  warm  parts  by  the  former,  the  cold  by  th 
latter,  we  obtain  a  result  that  is  in  no  sense  an  actual  repre 
sentation  of  nature  ;  it  gives  or  producer  to  a  certain  extent  tli 
impression  of  the  original.  And,  whether  we  are  dealing  wit 
a  technical  subject  or  a  pictorial  representation,  we  obtain 
closer  approximation,  that  is,  closer  to  the  impression  tf 
original  makes  'upon  our  eyes,  than  by  any  representation  i 
plain  greys. 

When  a  picture  is  made  in  colours,  artists  are  bound  by,  < 
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at  any  rate  usually  follow,  certain  rules,  which  have  been 
gradually  evolved  by  experience.  It  is  usual  to  consider  colours 
in  two  relations.  First,  the  relation  of  contrast.  Colours  as 
you  see  them  in  nature  produce  effects  of  contrast  which  are 
quite  independent  of  line,  quite  independent  of  mass.  You 
look  at  a  field,  for  example,  and  you  see  in  one  part  yellow 
daisies,  and  in  another,  green  grass.  There  is  no  particular 
line  between  the  two,  no  boundary.  And  perhaps  a  little 
further  on  in  the  same  field  there  may  be  a  border  of  trees 
with  yellow  foliage  like  some  acacias  in  the  spring,  and  your 
eye  will  follow  the  colour  rather  than  the  contour  lines.  But 
if  you  attempt  to  represent  the  scene  in  black  and  white  only, 
you  will  have  to  follow  the  boundary  lines  of  the  light  and 
shade.  You  will  find  that  workers  in  colour  are  oblivious  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  as  photographers.  Thus, 
successful  painters  are  often  largely  neglectful  of  composition 
in  mass  and  line,  because  colour  contrast  takes  its  place.  In 
pictorial  photography,  you  have  little  control  over  line  and 
have  to  accept  what  nature  gives.  Gum  and  oil  printing  will 
enable  you  to  change,  to  some  extent,  light  and  shade  relation. 
But  when  a  picture  is  printed  in  two  contrasting  colours,  as 
yon  see  in  these  examples,  the  composition  is  purely  dependent 
upon  these  introduced  colour  relations. 

In  painting,  the  distribution  and  relation  of  colour  are  made 
in  accordance  with  laws  or  principles,  the  result  of  experience ; 
although  these  have  primarily  to  do  with  the  full  palette,  they 
can  also  be  applied  to  our  conventional  scheme  of  two  tints. 
For  example,  it  is  a  principle  of  modern  painting  that  the 
primary  colours  shall  not  constitute  any  large  portion  of  a 
picture  without  being  united  by  a  preponderance  of  tertiaries. 
In  accordance  with  this  rule,  we  are  precluded  from  using  either 
primaries  or  secondaries  for  our  conventional  colour  ;  we  are 
restricted  to  warm  tertiaries  and  cold  tertiaries.  A  warm 
Tertiary  may  be  any  combination  of  the  three  primary  colours 
with  either  red  or  yellow  in  excess;  that  is  to  say,  anything 
between  a  red  chalk  and  a  sepia.  For  a  cool  tertiary,  any¬ 
thing  between  olivine  and  Payne’s  grey,  with  an  excellent 
medium  in  a  dark  French  grey.  With  two  such  tints  we  can 
suggest  most  of  the  effects  of  a  full  palette  ;  we  can  keep  the 
■cool  tint  in  the  background,  the  warm  forward  :  we  can  make 
a  colour  contrast  between  objects  and  cast  shadow  ;  or  obtain 
accent  by  the  sharply  contrasting  juxtaposition  of  opposite 
tints.  We  can  use  this  power  to  reinforce  existing  contrasts  in 
the  print  or  to  diminish  them  ;  and,  if  this  power  be  used 
with  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  artist,  a  worthless  mono¬ 
chrome  may  acquire  high  pictorial  value  and  ideals  be  realised 
that  were  otherwise  impossible.  Another  point  to  which.  I 
would  draw  attention  is  this,  that  if  you  examine,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  many  of  the  pictures  I  have  placed  on  exhibition,  they 
will  give  you  the  impression  of  being  printed  in  several  colours, 

I  'the  colours  proper  to  the  picture.  Only  by  close  examination 
will  you  perceive  that  only  two  are  present.  The  reason  foi 
this  is  that  the  two  colours  chosen  contain  all  the  primary 
I  'Colours. 

Two-Colour  Bromides. 

My  experiments  in  this  direction  occurred  as  far  back  as 
1905,  in  which  year  Winthrope  Sommerville  published  a  note 
in  the  “Amateur  Photographer, ’’'London,  on  toning  a  bromide 
print  of  calla  lilies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  part  brown, 
part  black,  and  the  rest  green,  the  modifiers  being  sulphide 
and  vandium  toning.  It  was  suggested  merely  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  without  any  reference  to  art  possibilities  or  serious 
purpose.  I  reproduced  the  article  in  “  Camera  Craft,  tried 
"the  method,  and  did  not  like  the  quality  of  the  tints.  I  then 
started  on  a  different  line.  I  toned  a  bromide  print  with 
platinum  and  mercuric  chloride  to  the  beautiful  sepia  that 
method  yields,  and  then,  with  a  brush,  went  over  selected  paits 
with  amidol  developer.  Wherever  it  touches  there  is  pio- 


duced  an  intense  black.  One  thus  gets  a  print  in  sepia  for 
the  warm  tones  and  black  for  the  cold.  It  works  well  with  a 
certain  class  of  subjects,  and  the  first  print  I  made,  now  three 
years  old,  is  on  the  walls  unaffected  by  light  and  time.  Shortly 
after  this  attempt,  a  method  of  treating  sulphur-toned  bromides 
with  a  sulpho-cyanide  gold  bath  was  published.  It  converts 
them  into  a  fine  red  chalk.  Incidentally,  in  trying  it,  I  found 
that  there  might  be  produced  a  series  of  intermediate  tones; 
and,  a  little  while  later,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  this  bath  on 
a  bromide  toned  in  parts  with  sulphide.  The  result  was  a 
surprise  and  a  revelation.  T  found  that  both  parts  of  the 
picture  would  tone,  but  in  opposite  directions,  the  black  of 
the  silver  turning  to  blue-black,  and  the  brown  of  the  sulphide 
passing  through  various  shades  of  brown  to  red  chalk.  There¬ 
fore,  I  could  get  tonal  relations  running  through  the  blue 
tertiary  for  the  cold  tints,  and  various  shades  of  red  sepia  for 
the  warm  tints;  and  I  can  get  it  as  I  want  i;  by  stopping  the 
toning  at  any  desired  point. 

We  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  in  this  process  the 
colour  line  will  dominate  our  print  ;  therefore,  the  parts  that 
are  changed  must  be  selected  with  an  Appreciation  of  this  fact. 
One  of  the  dangers  that  you  will  meet  with  is  the  inclination 
to  do  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  you  will  find,  sometimes,  that 
the  less  you  do  the  more  effective  it  will  be. 

Ozobi  ome  for  Multi-Colour  Prints. 

Now  for  another  method.  In  ozobrome  work  you  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  pigment  is  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bromide  print  through  the  action  of  the  ozobrome  solution  upon 
the  silver  in  the  print.  I  reasoned  that  if  I  converted  the 
silver  in  my  print  into  bromide  of  silver  it  would  no  longer 
act  upon  the  ozobrome  solution.  If,  after  I  got  my  deposit  of 
ozobrome,  I  then  locally  redeveloped  that  part  which  I  had 
previously  bleached,  that  part  would  take  a  new  piece  of  ozo¬ 
brome  of  any  other  colour  that  I  desired  to  "lit  thereon.  And 
so  by  this  means  I  was  able  to  combine  any  local  colours  or 
tones  made  in  carbon  tissue. 

Two-Colour  Toning  in  Practice. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  actual  practice.  Of  the  three  methods 
described,  the  one  of  most  general  utility  is  that  dependent  on 
sulphuretting  and  gold  toning.  The  first  tiling  is  to  study  your 
print  and  work  out  beforehand  where  the  second  tint  is  to  be 
placed,  remembering  that  your  composition  will  be  controlled 
by  it ;  also  that  you  must  beware  of  abrupt  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  tints,  unless  the  nature  of  the  picture  calls  for  it. 
Remember  also  that  colour  composition  demands  that  a  little 
of  the  cool  tint  appear  in  the  warm  portion  of  tin-  picture,  and 
suggestions  of  warmth  in  the  cool  surfaces,  otherwise 
is  unpleasant  and  crude.  These  points  being  determined,  you 
are  ready  to  proceed.  The  print  is  usually  1><  st  handled  damp, 
but  quite  surface-dry.  A  little  bleach  made  of  a  -  Intern  <L 
potassium  ferricyanide  ten  per  cent,  and  potassium  bramid< 
five  per  cent,  is  placed  in  a  saucer,  and  a  camel’s  or  sable  s 
hair  brush  is  charged  with  a  very  little  of  it  Jart- 

almost  dry.  With  this  the  outlines  of  tin  warm  tint  are 
carefully  traced,  the  surface  bleaching  as  the  brush  pass,  s 
over  it.  If  at  any  point  it  is  desirable  to  unite  the  cold  and 
warm  areas  by  a  colour  half-tone,  the  effect  can  readily  be 
produced  by  applying  the  bleach  as  a  fine  stipple.  Now  wash 
the  print  for  five  minutes  in  running  water :  and.  if  at  any 
point  you  have  bleached  beyond  the  line  intended,  charge  your 
brush  with  a  little  developer  and  locally  redevelop  to  the 
desired  extent,  wash,  and  place  the  print  in  the  usual  one  per 
cent,  sulphide  of  soda  bath  for  tl  ree  minutes :  wash  until  free 
from  odour.  The  bleached  parts  are  n  w  brown,  the  rest 
black  silver.  The  print  is  next  immersed  in  a  bath  consisting 
of  gold.  one  §rain  ’»  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide.  ten  gTains  ; 
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water,  twenty  ounces.  In  this  the  silver  becomes  blue-black 
and  the  brown  sulphide  passes  through  a  series  of  tints  to  red 
chalk.  The  print  is  to  be  taken  out  and  washed  when  the 
required  colour  is  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  the 
change  further  at  one  point  than  at  another,  the  varying 
degrees  are  easily  obtained  by  local  swabbing  with  absorbent 
cotton  charged  with  the  gold  bath.  Finally,  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that,  if  the  values  or  even  outlines  of  your  bromide  print 
are  defective,  you  can  modify  them  before  proceeding  to  make 
your  colour  modification.  By  a  method  that  I  fully  described 


in  the  “American  Annual  of  Photography”  for  1909.  you  can 
modify  a  bromide  print  almost  as  freely  as  by  gum  printing. 
Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate,  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that 
pictures  are  only  made  by  artists,  and  art  demands  time  and 
skill.  It  is  easier  to  make  daubs  in  two  colours  than  in  one, 
and  they  are  more  unpleasant  ;  but  if  you  care  to  give  the  time 
and  study  and  have  in  you  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  you  can 
make  better  pictures  by  the  method  I  am  advocating  than  by 
any  existing  method  of  photography. 

H.  D’Arcy  Power. 


POINTERS  IN  MAKING  STUDIO  PORTRAIT 

NEGATIVES. 


[An  American  association  of  professional  photographers  has  published,  through  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bulletin,”  the  following  notes  on  the  making  of  portrait  negatives  in  the  studio.  The  hints  are  drawn  up  by  Charles 
Wesley  Hearn,  in  collaboration  with  John  H.  Garo,  a  conjunction  of  authorship  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  some  of 
the  very  best  professional  photographic  portraiture  done  in  the  United  States.] 


Lighting . 

1.  Proper  balance  of  light  and  shadow  at  time  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sitter,  correct  timing  of  the  exposure,  and  a  little 
judgment  in  mixing  developer  to  suit  the  plate  and  local  con¬ 
ditions,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  fine  negative.  The  more  care 
exercised,  the  better  the  results. 

2.  Light  the  subject  with  a  soft  pure  light,  i.e.,  through  clean 
curtains  and  windows.  Dirty  skylights  and  curtains  impreg¬ 
nated  with  dust  give  blank  whites  and  harsh  shadows,  without 
proper  values  to  the  planes  of  the  face. 

3.  Multiplicity  of  curtains  and  their  complex  arrangement 
are  not  essential.  As  much,  if  not  more,  can  be  effected  by  the 
proper  placement  of  the  sitter’s  chair. 

4.  Strong  patches  of  light  on  face  make  strong  shadows,  with 
the  probable  result  of  forcing  those  parts  of  the  face,  arms,  etc., 
unduly  forward,  destroying  their  relative  position  to  each  other, 
causing  distortion.  It  is  very  hard  to  correctly  expose  or  de¬ 
velop  plates  in  such  cases  unless  done  by  experts,  and  they, 
too,  often  fail. 

5.  There  is  greater  latitude  in  exposure  when  the  lighting  is 
more  balanced,  i.e.,  a  little  over-tim  d  or  under-timed  exposure 
does  not  prevent  obtaining  good  negatives  with  a  little  care  in 
developing. 

6.  Avoid  placing  the  subjects  in  strong  light,  even  if  rendered 
mellow  by  the  head  screen.  To  be  sure  you  avoid  strong 
shadows,  but  at  the  expense  of  modelling  of  the  planes  of  the 
face.  The  forehead,  cheeks,  ear,  upper  lip  and  chin  are  all  of 
the  same  degree  of  light. 

7.  A  broad  light  is  the  best  to  use  for  white  ground  effect ; 
in  fact,  for  any  shade  of  plain  grounds,  the  cases  are  rare  when 
it  is  not  a  good  light  to  use.  I  do  not  like  it  for  fishy  or  bulg¬ 
ing  eyes,  nor  do  I  always  prefer  it  to  make  strong  pictures  of 
strong  men.  I  do  not  use  it  when  photographing  effeminate 
youths,  but  to  make  women  beautiful,  to  show  their  beautiful 
i  lark  or  light  hair,  to  render  good  values  of  light  or  dark  in 
clothing.  To  make  claintj^  effects  I  know  of  nothing  that  so 
largely  aids  the  operator. 

8.  Whatever  the  method  of  lighting  may  be,  if  the  chair  is  so 
placed  that  there  is  only  the  slightest  bit  of  soft  high-light  in 
the  forehead  and  along  the  line  of  the  nose,  you  are  not  far 
off  in  obtaining  proper  gradation  through  the  face,  especially 
if  coming  from  an  angle  of  from  35  to  45  degrees.  Tonality 
and  colour  values  are  easily  obtained  if  the  chair  is  pulled 
back  a  little  farther  still,  so  that  there  are  no  especial  high¬ 
lights.  Be  careful  about  high-lights  with  subjects  possessing 
greasy  complexions,  as  they  are  very  disturbing. 

Developing. 

As  lighting  and  developing  go  hand-in-hand,  it  is  useless  to 
advocate  special  formulae  for  developer  without  this  fact  in  mind. 

1.  All  plates  of  recognised  merit  give  standard  formulae  as 


advisable  for  their  plates.  If  the  results  are  not  satisfactory 
I  have  not  for  some  years  blamed  the  plates,  but  place  it  where 
it  generally  belongs,  and  that  is  upon  myself.  It  may  be  that 
my  light  and  the  method  of  light  employed  are  not  so  good  for 
one  plate  as  for  some  other,  or,  more  probable  still,  I  may 
have  become  used  to  one  plate,  and  can  work  it  better  on  that 
account. 

2.  In  working  out  a  formula  for  any  plate  it  is  well  (as  a  basis 
to  start  upon)  to  use  their  own,  and  give  it  a  fair  and  honest  trial, 
being  careful  to  give  correct  lighting  and  timing.  If  you  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  whites  in  the  negative  are  too  blank 
for  the  lighting  employed,  watch  the  temperature  of  developer, 
strength  of  developing  agent  (pyro,  etc.),  strength  of  accelerator 
(soda  carbonate,  etc.)L  or  if  the  above  appear  to  be  correct,  then 
reduce  the  developer  with  a  little  more  water,  and  see  if  this  j 
does  not  correct  things.  In  fact,  try  the  latter  plan  first,  if 
the  same  plate  and  formulae  have  previously  been  working  right 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Temperature  of  developer  should  be  about  55  degrees  on  ; 
hot  summer  days,  and  about  70  degrees  in  cold  weather.  A  good  j 
plan  in  summer  is  to  keep  your  tray  during  developing  in  a  ! 
larger  tray  containing  ice  water  and  lumps  of  ice,  and  the  bottle  | 
of  developer  in  a  pitcher  of  ice  water.  By  this  means  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  cool  all  the  time  of  development,  otherwise  in  a  hoi 
room  the  temperature  of  developer  rises  very  high  before  you 
are  through  with  the  plate. 

4.  Bromide  in  summer  time  is  more  necessary  than  at  othe 
times  of  the  year,  but  there  is  a  difference  when  bromide  i 
used.  Test  their  action  with  the  plate  you  use.  Better,  how 
ever,  try  to  expose  so  as  to  dispense  with  bromide,  as  it  ha 
a  tendency  to  chalk  up  the  negative.  When  a  plate  is  over 
exposed  remove  it,  rinse  well  and  quickly,  and  then  return 
to  the  developer  to  which  bromide  has  been  added.  Otherwise1 
the  bromide  does  no  good,  as  the  plate  is  developed  before  th 
bromide  becomes  effective. 

5.  Acetone  sulphite  is  especially  good  in  the  developer  if  yoil 
are  troubled  with  foggy  shadows. 

6.  If  weakening  the  normal  developer  with  water  (which  doe 
such  wonderful  things)  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  reduc 
slightly  the  strength  of  the  developing  agent,  pyro,  etc.,  an' 
see  how  it  works.  If  you  use  metol-hydroquinone  or  edinol 
hydroquinone,  increase  the  metol  or  edinol,  and  cut  out  th 
hydroquinone.  If  too  flat,  increase  the  carbonate.  The  way  c 
it  is  this  :  —Hydroquinone  gives  density,  but  unless  used  b 
experts,  who  know  how  to  use  it,  it  also  gives  blank  faces,  etc 
without  modelling.  Energy  and  strength  is  also  imparted  I 
the'  carbonate  of  soda  opening  the  pores  of  the  film  and  makii 
rapid  the  metallic  deposit  of  silver  to  the  whites  of  the  plat 
and  unless  it  is  itself  too  strong, it  gives  what  you  want  withoi 
the  harshness  of  the  hydroquinone. 
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7.  As  you  increase  or  decrease  the  carbonate,  balance  the 
same  with  the  pure  sulphite,  which  proportion  varies  with  differ¬ 
ent  plates,  taking  about  50  per  cent,  more  sulphite  with  Cramer 
to  20  per  cent,  more  with  Seed  and  about  15  per  cent.  Standard 
etc. 

8.  When  balancing  the  soda  solution,  do  not  overlook  keeping 
the  developer  agent  itself  in  good  working  condition.  Do  not 
forget  that  you  have  got  to  have  a  good  horse  or  other  power 
to  pull  that  load  properly.  If  the  horse  is  not  strong  enough 
you’ll  have  trouble.  If  the  carbonate  is  too  heavy,  even  'if 
balanced  with  sulphite  (which  is  used  to  keep  the  film  clear,  and 
largely  aids  in  the  fineness  of  the  deposit  in  the  plate),  you  will 
get  fog  as  sure  as  night  follows  the  day.  Increase  of  carbonate 
over  the  published  formula  should  always  be  done  with  caution. 

Fixing'  and  Reducing 

1.  Use  acid  hypo,  and  don't  keep  it  for  ever.  Fix  for  several 
minutes  after  the  film  is  clear. 

2.  In  my  practice  I  have  discontinued  reducing  with  red 
i  prussiate  of  potassium  ;  in  fact,  reducing  at  all,  if  I  can  help 

it.  I  avoid  it  by  developing  until  my  low  notes  are  as  desired, 
and  then  by  rinsing  my  plates,  and  occasionally  placing  in  weak 
I  sulphite  soda  solution.  I  do  the  rest  of  the  developing  with  a 
large  camel’s  hair  brush  or  a  large  wad  of  cotton  soaked  in 
I  normal  developer,  with  occasional  rinsing  j  if  the  developer 
runs  where  I  want,  no  other  developing. 

3.  If  the  dried  negative  still  needs  reducing,  I  employ  tufts  of 
cotton  and  alcohol  or  toothpick  and  alcohol,  but  the  toothpick 

I  ^  used  without  any  cotton  on  the  end  of  it.  I  am  recently  using 
|  for  larger  places,  however,  turpentine  or  oil,  and  pumice  or 
emery  powder,  and  perfectly  flat  pieces  of  hardwood  or  steel, 
such  as  are  used  by  engravers  for  die  plates  for  embossing 
j  presses.  I  make  a  paste  of  the  oil  and  pumice  on  a  glass,  and 
work  it  smooth  with  the  die  plate  and  rub  it  lightly  in  the 
parts  of  the  negative  to  be  reduced. 

4.  The  reason  why  I  have  discontinued  chemical  reduction  is 
because  tonality  or  the  removing  of  undesirable  things  when 
effected  this  way  is  always  at  a  loss  of  strength  or  solidity,  with 
a  noticeable  and  disturbing  flatness.  By  grinding  away  the  film 
evenly  this  way,  or  by  some  other  method  along  these  lines, 
you  reduce  in  tone  and  preserve  quality  at  the  same  time. 


THE  “PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  PARLIAMENT.” 

After  the  next  General  Election  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to 
find  a  new  “photographer-in-chief,”  for  'Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  the 
founder  and  for  so  many  years  the  occupant  of  that  unofficial  posi¬ 
tion,  will  no  longer  be  one  of  its  members.  The  announcement  of  his 
intended  retirement  was  received  with  regret  among  all  parties  in 
the  House,  and  the  suggestion  that  some  marked  tribute  of  respect 
should  be  paid  to  one  who  is  not  only  so  generally  esteemed  but  who 
has  made  such  sterling  use  of  his  camera  was  received  with  pleasure, 
and  followed  up  with  earnestness.  The  result  was  seen  on  Friday 
last,  when,  in  the  Harcourt  Room  at  the  House,  Sir  Benjamin  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-members  and 
presented  with  an  illuminated  address  warmly  thanking  him  “  for 
the  kind,  considerate,  and  generous  manner  ”  in  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  presentment  of  groups  and  individuals  which  must  be 
of  historic  value.  iSir  John  Brunner  occupied  the  chair,  and 
|  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  as  reported  in  the  “Morning  Post,”  made  the 
presentation,  and  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  photographic  work  done  by 
their  guest.  He  did  not  think  that  as  regarded  any  members  of  the 
House  (Sir  Benjamin  had  really  damned  them  with  faint  praise, 
because  he  made  them  all  good-looking  and  yet  true  to  life.  (Laugh- 
jter.)  Apart  from  members,  he  had  from  time  to  time  given  them  the 
I  opportunity  and  satisfaction  of  preserving  a  permanent  record  of  the 
1  visits-  of  colleagues  from  the  Colonies  and  of  distinguished  strangers 
from  other  countries.  He  was  not  sure  whether  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  photographs  was  not  one  of  Mark  Twain,  taken 
on  the  Terrace.  Then,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  Sir  Benjamin 
had  rendered  a  great  service  in  selecting  for  his  studies  various 
ancient  and  historical  landmarks  in  the  country— -castles,  mansions, 
a^d  cathedrals — and  scenes  depicting  old  customs.  There  was  one 


ancient  monument  which  he  had  photographed,  and  of  which  in  the 
next  lew  years,  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  representation— the  House  of  Lords  as  ‘it  was  in  his  time. 
(Laughter.)  But,  seriously,  they  were  immensely  indebted  to  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  not  only  for  the  pleasure  experienced  in  having  him  as  a  fellow- 
member,  but  for  all  that  he  had  done  with  his  camera,  and  they 
wished  him  every  possible  happiness  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  who,  with  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  presentation  movement,  then  read  the  address, 
and  stated  that  among  the  signatories  were  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  members  from  Ireland.  He  added 
that  he  thought  it  would  have  given  the  Speaker  great  pleasure  to 
have  attended  that  luncheon,  but  he  could  not  establish  a  precedent. 
He  had,  however,  signified  his  strong  approval  by  signing  the  address 
in  a  prominent  place.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  in  replying,  said  the  severance  he  had  to 
make  was  one  that  he  felt  keenly.  It  was  a  great  break  in  his  life, 
for  he  was  parting  from  a  number  of  friends  whom  he  greatly  esteemed 
and  without  any  bitterness  towards  any  man  in  the  House.  He  felt 
also  that  there  was  a  break  in  the  interest  he  had  always  had  in  the 
House  itself — in  the  customs,  prejudices,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  House.  As  to  his  photographic  work,  he  had  pursued  it  with 
no  kind  of  assertive  selfishness,  but  he  had  looked  upon  it  more  as 
part  of  the  common  history  of  the  House,  and  not  his  own  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  His  mind  often  wandered  back  to  the  former  history  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  reverted  to  scenes  in  Westminster  Hall.  Again  and 
again  he  had  paced  the  floor  of  that  hall  full  of  thought,  and  “amid 
the  spirits  and  the  ghosts  ”  endeavoured  to  learn  something  of  the 
scenes  that  had  been  witnessed  there.  How,  for  instance,  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  photographed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Then  there  was  the 
melancholy  scene  of  Richard  II.  abdicating,  and  another  of  the  three 
Queens  kneeling  before  Henry  VIII.  and  begging  for  the  lives  of 
apprentices  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  gallows.  These  were  the 
scenes  that  went  through  his  mind,  and  perhaps  his  photographic 
interest  almost  put  them  into  pictures.  Coming  to  modern  times, 
he  spoke  of  the  photographs  of  the  men  he  had  been  able  to  take, 
and  his  recital  included  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  Parliamentarians 
of  their  day.  Pictures  of  distinguished  visitors  from  other  lands 
were  also  among  his  collection,  and,  as  he  said,  they  were  pictures 
of  history,  suggesting  the  remark  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  to  take  like  account  of  current  history. 

The  gathering  concluded  vrith  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Brunner 
for  presiding. 

A  HINT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  MACHINES  IN  WORKSHOPS. 
The  following  hint  on  subduing  the  background  of  the  workshop 
or  other  building  where  a  machine  is  being  photographed  wit 
resorting  to  blocking  out  of  the  negative  is  given  by  a  writer 
an  American  journal,  “  Machinery  ”  : — - 

Borne  time  ago  I  had  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  lathe  which  had 
a  28-inch  swing  and  a  56- foot  bed,  and  in  one  particular  it  is 
rather  out  of  the  ordinary.  Normally  there  are  two  complete 
lathes  on  the  one  bed,  the  headstocks  being  at  the  extreme  ends  and 
the  tailstocks  in  the  middle.  One  operator  is  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  >and  one  at  the  front,  as  usual.  The  rear  lathe  has  a 
lead-screw  and  feed-shaft  slightly  less  than  half  the  length  of 
bed,  while  in  front  the  lead-screw  and  feed-shaft  extend  along 
the  whole  length.  The  novelty  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
carriage  belonging  to  the  rear  lathe  can  Ire  turned  around  to  the 
front  so  that  both  carriages  may  be  at  work  on  tiro  same  job,  one 
headstoek  and  one  tailstoek  being,  of  course.  V  r  .  y. 

However,  the  machine  is  worked  as  two  kid  and 

as  such  was  photographed  by  me  and  also  by  a  }  do- 

grapher  whom  we  generally  employed  when  we  wanted  an  extra 
good  job. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  block  out  a  negative  of  a  machine 
which  has  the  shop  for  a  background  knows  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  tell  which  is  the  machine  and  which  is  the  shop.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  have  a  white  sheet  for  a  background,  so  that 
the  outline  of  the  machine  is  easily  discernible;  in  fact,  the  wr  ter 
has  taken  scores  of  machines  where  no  blocking  out  was  neces:a.y 
at  all.  The  white  sheet  should  be  gently  swayed  duri  ng  exp  -  re 
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in  order  to  remove  all  creases  and  dirty  marks  which  'would  show 
if  the  sheet  were  still.  This  method  is  a  good  one  to  adopt  if  a 
large  enough  sheet  is  available ;  it  is  hardly  practicable,  however, 
to  have  a  sheet  big  enough  for  a  36-foot  lathe.  The  only  thing, 
then,  that  can  be  done  is  to  rig  up  a  background  that  will  enable 
the  blocking  out  of  the  negative  to  be  done  more  easily. 

When  the  first  photograph  of  the  lathe  was  taken,  a  large  sheet 
was  suspended  from  the  crane.  This  was  made  of  a  lot  of  white 
paper  fixed  up  on  cords  very  much  like  the  family  washing,  and, 
in  addition,  a  smaller  sheet  was  held  up  by  three  men.  It  took 
about  an  hour  to  get  the  -background  fixed',  so  that  after  once 
dismantling  it  (this  was  necessary  in  order  to  run  the  machine) 
I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  putting  it  all  up  again  to  take  the  other 
view ;  consequently  I  thought  I  would  only  use  the  small  sheet, 
but  instead  of  keeping  it  in  one  position,  have  the  men  who  were 
to  hold  it  walk  from  end  to  end  of  the:  machine  during  the  expo¬ 
sure.  This  was  done,  and  the, idea  was  a  success.  It  leaves  the 
outlines  of  the  machine  well  defined,  and  no  time  was  required  in 
putting  up  a  background. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  block  this  negative 
out),  as  the  girder  work,  counter-shaft,  etc.,  rather  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  picture,  'besides  giving  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  machine. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Bearing  on  the  recent  articles  on  the  greater  use  of  photography 
for  advertising  purposes,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  reproduce  herewith  a 
couple  of  photographs  made  by  thq  wife  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Goy,  chemist, 
of  17,  Battersea.  Rise,  Clapham  Common,  which  are  as  admirable  an 


Advertisement  Photograph.  By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Goy. 


example  as  could  be  wished  of  the  advertisement  photographs  which 
can  be  made  out  of  quite  simple  materials.  Mrs.  Goy’s  photographs 
have  been  designed  as1  advertisements  to  Wright’s  coal  tar  so-ap,  and 
have,  we  believe,  been  taken  up  by  the  makers  of  this  article. 


Advertisement  I  hotograj  h.  ByMis,  W.  H.  Goy. 


PERMITS  TO  PHOTOGRAPH. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”  on  this  subject  brougrtt 
a  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  pointing  out  that  the 
information  given  in  the  article  was  incorrect  as  regarded  his 
cathedral,  at  least.  The  “Architect”  has,  therefore,  made,  special 
inquiries  as  to  the  regulations  regarding  permission  to  photograph, 
sketch,  or  measure  in  our  cathedrals,  and  the  following  particulars 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  : — 

Bristol. — Permits  to  photograph  and  sketch  given  by  the  Dean. 
No  charge. 

Carlisle. — Permits  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  given  bv 
the  Dean  “  on  certain  necessary  conditions.” 

Chester. — Permits  to  photograph  or  sketch  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Dean  on  written  application,  with  name  and  address.  No  charge 
except  sixpence  for  entry  to  choir  or  lady  chapel. 

Chichester. — Permission  to  photograph,  sketch,  qi:  measure  to- 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  application  to  the 
Chapter  Clerk  and  payment  of  half-a-crown.  A  copy  of  every 
photograph  taken  to  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Clerk. 

Durham. — Permits  to  photograph,  measure,  or  draw  given  by 
the  Dean.  No  charge. 

Ely. — Permission  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  granted  to 
proper  applicants  for  such  parts  of  the  cathedral  and  precincts 
as  are  ordinarily  accessible  to  visitors.  Application  to  be  made  to 
the  Dean  or  the  Canon  in  residence.  No  charge  at  present,  but 
question  of  a  moderate  fee  is  under  consideration. 

Exeter. — Permits  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  given  by 
the  Dean  or  Canon  in  residence,  under  certain  regulations  whicn 
the  verger  communicates.  No  charge. 

Lichfield. — Permits  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Canon  in  residence.  The  use  of 
ladders  not  allowed,  nor  the  removal  of  any  article  of  furniture. 
Regulations  now  under  consideration  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  may  possibly  be  revised. 

Lincoln. — Permits  to  photograph,  sketch,  and  measure  granted 
for  four  weeks,  and  if  elsewhere  than  in  the  nave  for  a  single  payment 
of  sixpence.  Special  permission  required  for  the  higher  storeys, 
and  applicant  must  be  accompanied  by  a  workman  of  the  cathedral, 
for  whose  time  a  fee  will  be  charged. 

Manchester. — Photographing  not  allowed.  Permits  granted  for 
sketching  or  rubbing  brasses  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having 
employed  a  professional  firm  “  to  make  a  series  of  beautiful  photm 
graphs,  bringing  out  all  that  is  best  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Permission  for  photographing  or  sketching 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Vicar  or  the  Canon  in  residence. 

Oxford. — -Permission  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  must  eel 
obtained  from  the  Dean,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  Canon  ml 
residence. 

Peterborough. — Permits  are  not  required,  “  except  that  in  th 
case  of  elaborate  measurements,  involving  perhaps  extra  labour  o 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  vergers,  it  might  be  necessary  t 
make  special  arrangements.” 

Rochester. — Permits  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  grants- 
by  the  Dean  on  written  or  personal  application.  A  fee  of  sixpence! 
charged,  unless  a  series  of  visits  is  contemplated,  when  the  fee  i-j 
somewhat  modified. 

St.  Albans. — Permits  granted  by  the  Dean,  name  and  addres 
of  applicant  being  required.  No  fee  charged.  Holder  must  “  coni 
form  to  the  necessary  regulations.” 

St.  Asaph. — -Permission  .  to  photograph  and  sketch  granted  by  th 
Dean  on  application.  No  charge. 

St.  Davids. — -Permits  for  photographing  or  sketching  are  gra.nte- 
by  the  Dean.  Fee  for  one  day,  one  shilling ;  for  one  week,  half-a 
crown.  Permission  to  take  measurements  is  very  rarely  asked  foi 
and  would  involve  -special  consideration. 

St.  Paul’s. — Fee  of  half-a-crown  charged  for  each  day’s  leav 
to  photograph  (except  in  special  cases).  No  flashlight  allowed. 

Salisbury. — Permission  to  photograph,  sketch,  or  measure  giie 
to  all  by  the  Dean  or  Canon  in  residence  on  application. 

Southwark. — Tickets  of  permission  to  photograph,  sketch,  etc 
are  obtainable  of  the  Dean’s  verger  at  five  shillings  each.  | 

Truro. — -Permission  to  photograph  given  on  application,  usual 
by  letter,  to  the  Canon  in  residence.  Fee  of  half-a-crov 
charged. 
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Wells.- — Permission  given  on  written  application  to  the  Dean  or 
Canon  in  residence  for  photographing  or  sketching,  and  (in  the  case 
of  architects)  for  measuring,  -without  any  charge  up  to  the  present ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  small  charge  may  be  soon  made. 

Westminster  Abbey. — Permission  to  take  photographs  is  on:y 
granted  by  the  Dean  in  exceptional  cases  on  application  to  the 
Chapter  Clerk.  A  fee  is  paid  to  the  Fabric  Fund  of  five  shillings 
for  each  view  or  object  photographed  within  the  church. 

Winchester. — Permission  to  sketch  or  take  measurements  given 
on  application  without  charge.  Photographers,  are  charged  one 
shilling  a  day,  or  half-a-crown  a  week. 

Worcester.- — Permission  to  photograph  given  on  application  to 
the  Dean  or  Canon  in  residence.  The  use  of  ladders  or  other 
apparatus  of  that  kind  would  be  specially  considered  as  to  its 
reasonability. 

York. — On  application  to  the  Chapter  Clerk  a  permit  to  photo¬ 
graph  is  given  on  payment  of  half-a-crown  for  one  day ;  to  sketcii, 
measure,  or  take  a  rubbing,  one  shilling.  For  a  period  of  several 
days  or  weeks  on  special  work,  special  terms  are  arranged  for 
those  who  can  produce  satisfactory  references.  For  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  chapter-house,  crypt,  or  any  part  shut  off  by  gates,  an 
additional  charge  is  made  of  sixpence.  The  crypts  are  •electricallv 
lighted,  and  a  small  extra  is  charged  for  this  sometimes.  Access  to 
the  triforium  and  the  use  of  ladders  and  stands  allowed  only  under 
supervision  by  the  clerk  of  works. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  photographing,  sketching,  and 
measuring  are  not  allowed  in  cathedrals  on  Sunday  or  during  Divine 
Service,  that  artificial  light  is  usually  forbidden,  and  the  use  of 
ladders  or  stands  or  the  moving  of  any  article  of  furniture  are  only 
allowed  by  special  permission  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  clerk  of  works  or  other  official.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
detailed  particulars  we  give  above  that  great  freedom  is  allowed 
in  our  cathedrals  to  those  tvho  wish  to  .study;  that  the  regulations 
made  and  the  fees  charged,  where  these  are  in  force,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  decency  of  the  church  and  of  preventing 
the  abuse  of  the  privileges  that  are  granted. 


Pboto-lDecbanicai  Poles. 


A  Manual  of  Line  PHoto-Engro-ving;. 

Messrs.  Lund,  Humphries,  and  Co.  have  just  published  at  7s.  6d. 
net  a  book  on  “Line  Photo-Engraving,”  by  William  Gamble,  of 
Penrose  and  Co.  In  the  328  pages  is  contained  a  description  of 
almost  every  known  method  of  producing  line  engravings  in  which 
photography  enters,  and  of  many  processes  in  which  it  does  not. 
For  instance,  instructions  are  given  with  regard  to  drawings  on 
transfer  paper  and  on  metal  direct,  for  the  production  of  line  etch¬ 
ings.  Photo-lithography  also  receives  a  considerable  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  author  recognises  that  the  very  comprehensiveness  of  his 
book  may  puzzle  the  beginner  as  to  which  process  is  the  simplest, 
for  he  directs  attention  in  the  preface  to  those  chapters  which  con¬ 
tain  the  description  of  current  processes;  but  this  encyclopaedic 
character  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  expert  line  photo¬ 
engraver,  who  is  at  all  inclined  to  experiment,  for  he  will  find  an 
account  of  practically  all  suggested  methods,  and  full  instructions 
for  several  processes  not  now  much  used,  if  at  all,  such  as  the 
“swelled  gelatine”  and  “wash  out”  methods,  which  are  capable 
of  turning  out  work  of  admirable  quality  and  may  still  have  a  futuie. 
The  book  has  a  frontispiece  of  tint  colour  line  work,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated  in  the  text  with  pictures  of  “  Penrose  apparatus.  The 
book  has  also  a  good  index. 

Proving;  Half-Ton©  Blochs. 

The  improved  “Albion  ”  which  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  foi 
proving  half-tone  plates,  is  gradually  being  displaced  in  many 
establishments  by  a  modified  form  of  gold-blocking  press.  ns  .s 
said  to  possess  many  advantages,  perhaps  the  chief,  of  them  eino 
that  it  occupies  very  much  less  space.  The  lever  being  a  p 
vertical  bar,  the  press  can  stand  in  a  corner  of  the  room  wit  r 
lever  next  the  wall,  and  therefore  takes  up  not  very  nun  i  mo,^ 
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space  than  the  size  of  the  plate  it  will  prove.  It  is  said  to  be 
thiee  times  as  strong  as  an  “  Albion  ”  of  the  same  size,  and  the 
height  of  the  bed  is  much  more  comfortable  for  the  prover  at  his 
work  than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  “  Albion  ”  bed.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  future  for  this  press,  and  we  wish  there  were  more  Englisn 
presses  to  be  had  instead  of  German  ones.  It  was  an  English  idea 
to  use  the  gold  blocking  press  for  proving  photo-engravings. 


Originals  for  Three-Colour  Reproduction. 


We  receive  constant  inquiries  as  to  which  originals  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  reproduction  bv  three-colour  blocks,  and  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  paint  them  in  the  three  colours  that  the  block  printer 
will  use,  viz.,  yellow,  blue-green,  and  pink.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  this  is  not  at  all  desirable,  and  any  artist  attempting  this  will 
give  himself  unnecessary  trouble— first,  in  obtaining  pigments  suit¬ 
able  as  to  colour  and  permanency,  and,  secondly,  in  producing  the 
colours  he  wants  with  mixtures  of  such  pigments.  The  artist  had 
far  better  paint  with  his  accustomed  pigments  and  in  his  accustomed 
manner,  and  leave  it  to  the  photo-engraver  to  reproduce  his  work 
as  nearly  as  possible.  He  must  remember  that  it  is  always  and  for 
ever  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  one  medium  by  another,  that  is 
water  or  oil-colour  paint  by  printing  ink  :  at  best  it  can  only  be  an 
imitation.  Another  limitation  laid  upon  three-colour  block  repro¬ 
duction  is  that  of  narrow  contrast  range  :  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
contrasts  that  have  a  range  of  more  than  about  1  to  16  or  20  at  the 
very  extreme.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  reproduce  very  delicate 
work,  so  that  work  especially  made  for  three-colour  reproduction 
should  be  neither  too  strongly  nor  too  faintly  contrasted,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  contrasts  will  be  almost  always  slightly 
exaggerated  in  the  reproduction.  It  is  also  easier  to  reproduce 
pictures  having  fairly  well  marked  regions  of  colour  rather  than 
those  in  which  the  colours  are  vignetted  into  each  other,  any  sort  of 
boundary  or  outline  being  absent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
production  of  three-colour  blocks  is  seldom  entirely  mechanical  :  i£ 
it  were,  it  would  not  matter,  but  because  neither  plates,  filters, 
printing  inks,  nor  manipulation,  come  up  to  theoretical  requirements 
a  certain  amount  of  fine-etching  is  always  indispensable.  This 
generallv  necessitates  certain  parts  of  the  plate  being  stopned  out 
with  acid-resisting  varnish,  and  the  more  definite  these  regions  are 
the  more  likely  the  etcher  is  to  be  successful  in  treating  them. 

Another  point  that  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  the  difficultv  of 
producing  an  even  background  of  neutral  colour.  White  is,  oc 
course,  impossible  unless  the  whole  of  the  dots  in  the  background 
are  cut  away,  and  this  means  a  lot  of  labour,  and  therefore  expense, 
extra  trouble  in  printing,  and  very  often  hard,  unsatisfactory  edges 
to  the  work!  On  the  other  hand,  to  get  a  neutral  colour  demands 
the  most  exact  adjustment  of  the  inks  and  very  slight  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  dots  on  one  of  the  plates— or.  if  these  are  correct, 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  printing  conditions  will  throw  the 
neutral  point  out,  and  the  background  print  either  too  reddish, 
bluish,  or  yellowish.  Undoubtedly  the  best  sort  of  originals  for 
three-colour  reproductions  are  those  in  which  form  is  p°r- 

tant  and  colour  subordinate,  so  that  the  slight  variations  of  colour 
which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  reprod  11  not  be  a  serious 


matter. 


Etching  Aluminium. 


Inquiries  are  constantly  made  as 
aluminium,  which  is  a  troublesome  material  at  best  to  etch, 
have  used  the  following:  — 


Alcohol  . 

Acetic  acid  . . 

Butter  of  antimony  (antimony  chloride) 
Water  . . 


4  ozs. 
6  ozs. 
4  ozs. 
40  oas. 


for 

Wa 


Mr.  Horgan.  in  the  “Inland  Printer.-'  says  that  experimenters  hare 
discarded  a  complicated  formula  in  favour  of  a  simple  bath,  made 
bv  adding  1  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  20  ozs.  of  perchloride  of 
iron  registering  35  deg.  Beaum6,  which  they  state  et>  lies  it- 
aluminium  satisfactorily,  though  not  so  quickly. 


The  Bolt  Court  School. — During  the  rebuilding  of  the  permanent 
premises  in  Bolt  Court,  temporary  quarters  are  to  be  leased  of  tho 
Clothworkers*  Company  in  Fleet  Street  and  New  Court  for  the 
L.C.C.  School  of  Photo- Engraving  and  Photography. 
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exhibitions. 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'On  Wednesday  last  the  21st  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
opened  at  the  Hackney  Baths,  known  in  its  dry  state  as  the  King’s 
Hall.  The  coming  of  age  of  the  society  is  an  event  upon  which  we 
■offer  our  congratulations.  It  is  marked  by  the  fact  of  a  record  number 
•of  entries  and  a  great  falling  off  in  the  open  class.  The  latter  circum¬ 
stance  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  society, 
inasmuch  as  the  interest  of  the  show  is  more  completely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  members.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  pictures,  on  the 
-whole,  are  more  attractive  than  those  of  recent  exhibitions.  The 
•society  is,  indeed,  one  of  -paramount  importance  in  London.  Its 
membership  roll  numbers  130.  It  has  the  advantage  of  housing  its 
shows  perhaps  in  a  finer  hall  than  any  other  society  can  boast,  and  its 
exhibitions  are  larger.  The  present  one  has  363  entries,  exclusive  of 
lantern  slides,  with  a  grand  total  of  520,  besides  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  exhibits.  A  liberal  orchestral  programme  has  been  provided 
for  each  of  the  four  days  of  the  exhibition,  and,  most  important  point 
•of  all,  the  standard  of  the  work  is  decidedly  a  high  one. 

This  year  the  committee  has  abandoned  the  usual  classification,  and 
has  adopted  the  novel  one  of  classifying  the  photographers  instead  of 
the  photographs.  Class  A  is  for  competitors  who  have  previously 
'taken  more  than  five  awards ;  'Class  B  for  those  having  previously 
taken  five  or  fewer  awards  ;  Class  C  for  those  who  have  taken  none. 
This  obviously  sensible  arrangement  puts  competitors  upon  fairer 
and  more  hopeful  lines.  It  will  probably  be  a  permanent  arrangement, 
and  we  commend  it  to  other  societies.  For  the  first  time,  in  this  age¬ 
coming  year,  there  is  a  class  for  colour  work,  the  chief  exhibitor  in 
which  is  Colin  N.  Bennett. 

Portraiture  is  very  strong,  whereas  last  year  it  was  practically 
neglected.  Among  the  most  interesting  examples  are  fifteen  excellent 
bromide  portraits  of  the  committee,  by  'Stuart  Woodhouse,  a  prac¬ 
tically  new  member.  The  subject  of  J.  Linley,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  who  is 
this  year’s  president,  is  a  work  of  which  anyone  might  be  proud,  and 
is  upon  the  lines  of  Hollyer’s  portrait  of  Walter  Crane,  which  it 
much  resembles.  Some  multiple  gums  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Shore  come  very 
near  to  success ;  but  in  some  cases  the  double  tint  has  proved  an 
embarrassment  rather  than  an  advantage.  Particularly  is  this  seen 
in  the  “  Night  in  May  ”  (13),  where  the  lights  and  the  shadows  they 
■  cast  are  not  well  explained  and  too  variable  in  colour.  Night  scenes 
are  the  fashion  at  Hackney.  Some  are  quite  fine,  and  the  best  is 
an  airy,  spacious,  and  imposing  view  of  Trafalgar  .Square,  by 
W.  H.  Witts  (188).  Mr.  Rawlings’s  “Through  a  Field  Gate”  (19) 
is  a  choice  piece  of  arrangement  of  light  and  dark,  and  a  charming 
view  also.  The  secretary,  Walter  Selfe,  .contributes  much  excel¬ 
lent  work,  notably  “A  'Suffolk  Landscape”  (38),  which  is  finely  com¬ 
posed.  The  trees  and  snow  of  Mr.  W.  A  J.  Hensler’s  “Winter  ”  (48' 
make  one  of  his  best  pictorial  efforts ;  but  it  is  run  very  close  by  the 
Alpine  scene,  “Cloud-Capped  Towers”  (53),  a  view  of  a  chalet 
among  mountains.  We  must  mention  G.  T.  Gale’s  very  noble  view 
of  “  The  New  Bailey  ”  fill)  and  R.  J.  Delf’s  true  “Sunshine  in  Old 
Whitby  ”  (411).  Space  forbids  mention  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
work,  which  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  interesting  as  the  pictorial. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  MARSHALL  AT  THE  R.P.S. 
Many  of  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  exhibition  are  already  known 
to  our  readers.  They  make  a  goodly  show,  and  are  a  tribute  to  his 
versatility  in  methods  and  catholicity  in  taste.  We  are  not  sure  that 
he  is  entirely  in  a  position  to  anathematise  the  maker  of  odd  and 
queer  pictures.  A  good  half-dozen  things  might  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  his  living  in  a  glass  house  and  throwing  stones.  On  the  whole, 
however,  his  works  are  charming,  and  his  point  of  view  interesting. 
We  think  his  reputation  will  rest  upon  some  of  the  pretty  Dutch 
girl  subjects;  the  clever  street  scenes,  such  as  “Shade”  (59),  and 
the  legitimate  snapshots  treated  with  pictorial  dignity  as  in  “  A 
Roman  Highway”  (28)  and  ‘‘A  Dusty  Day”  (56);  his  best  Venetian 
subjects  and  the  refined  figure  studies  like  “  Mdlle.  P.”  (54)  and 
“Gertrude  Robins”  (68).  ...  . . . 

Mr.  Marshall  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  picturesque,  for 
which  he  has  a  keen  eye.  In  architectural  and  street  scenes  he  dis¬ 
plays  a  fine  faculty  for  the  beautiful. 

W  e  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  ever  held  a  one-man  show 


before,  but  this  one,  at  any  rate,  should  prove  highly  beneth  ial 
his  reputation,  and  in  many  ways  interesting  to  his  public.  It 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  different  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  as  worked  by  one  man.  Looking  at  Mr.  Marshall’s  carl»on 
prints  we  feel  disposed  to  say  that,  in  his  hands,  that  method  has 
the  best  results.  The  bromides  are  often  much  fuller  of  light — 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  lcsing  the  image  in  white  paper — but  thev 
lack  the  firmness  and  sureness  of  gradation  which  the  carbons  give. 
The  oil  and  bromoil  prints  fall  below  either  by  their  loss  of  con¬ 
trast  and  liveliness.  We  think  Mr.  Marshall  could  do  better  in  these 
with  a  stiffer  pigment,  more  time  in  pigmenting  and  severer  self- 
criticising — in  short,  “  straighter  ”  prints. 

The  manifold  sympathies  which  he  advocates  as  a  principle  in 
pictorial  work  certainly  add  a  charm  to  his  own  show,  which  includes 
snapshots  at  bull-fights,  and  composed  devotional  works  in  elaborately 
and  beautifully  designed  frames.  We  think  he  is  right.  A  man 
who,  armed  with  a  reflex  camera,  only  permits  himself  to  photograph 
one  particular  variety  of  subject  i,s  obsessed  by  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  certainly  stands  confessed  a  man 
of  narrow  sympathies. 


patent  Deu»< 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  25  and  October  30  :  — 

Detector. — No.  24,663.  Photographic  detector.  Emma  Mary  Rose 
Stevens,  25,  Church  Stile,  Rochdale. 

Blue  Prints. — No.  24,917.  Apparatus  for  making  blue  prints. 

Matthew  William  Walbank  Mackie,  47£,  Old  Street,  London. 
Camera  Stands. — No.  24,993.  Improvements  relating  to  the  heads 
or  tops  of  photographic  camera  stands.  Herbert  Edwin  Riley 
and  George  Frederick  Robinson,  24,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  WC. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  m  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Colour-Screen-Plates. — No.  21,007,  1908  (October  6,  1908).  The 
invention  constitutes  an  addition  patent  to  No.  20,971,  1908,*  in 
which  is  described  a  method  of  making  polychromatic  screens, 
where  the  coloured  elements  of  the  screen  are  produced  by  emulsi¬ 
fying  a  liquid  in  another  liquid,  in  which  the  former  is  entirely 
or  practically  insoluble. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  screens,  and  by  way  of  example  is  described  a 
method  of  producing  a  three-colour  screen  consisting  of  elements 
of  dyed  solutions. 

Three  suitably  viscid  solutions,  for  instance  of  dextrine,  are  dyed 
separately  with  dyes  corresponding  to  the  primary  colours ;  thus 
the  first  portion  may  be  red,  the  second  green,  and  the  third  blue. 
To  each  of  the  three  portions  can  be  added  such  substances  as  will 
assist  the  solution  of  the  dyes,  for  instance,  acid  or  base,  or 
substances  which  promote  the  permanency  of  the  colours,  or  mor¬ 
dants  or  reducing  substances.  The  three  substances  can  be  of 
different  kinds.  For  instance,  the  first  a  dextrine  solution ;  the 
second,  a  gum-arabic  solution;  and  the  third,  an  albumen  solution, 
etc.  Each,  of  these  portions  is  then  separately  emulsified  in  a 
viscid  solution  of,  for  instance,  gum  dammar  or  other  appropriate 
resin,  in  turpentine  oil.  (A  solution  suitable  for  this  purpose  may 
consist  of  30  parts  of  gum  dammar  and  35  parts  of  turpentine  oil.) 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  prior  application  that  gum  dammar  and 
various  similar  substances  (solutions  of  different  resins,  balsams 
gum  resins,  etc.)  possess  a  specific  emulsifying  power,  which  mean 
that  they  impart  to  the  small  particles,  into  which  the  solutioi 

*  “  B.J.,”  April  2,  1909,  p.  269. 
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of  dextrine,  etc.,  is  divided  through  emulsification,  the  quality  of 
not  re-joining  when  left  at  rest. 

It  has  further  been  found  that,  by  using  emulsifying  liquids— 
for  instance,  gum  dammar — of  a  suitably  viscid  state,  the  coloured 
solutions  (in  this  case  the  dextrine  solutions)  will  be  divided  into 
globules  of  about  uniform  sizes,  so  as  to  avoid  or  considerably 
reduce  a  subsequent  operation  in  order  to  separate  these  globules 
according  to  size. 

After  emulsifying,  the  gum  dammar  (or  the  corresponding  sub- 
. stance)  must  for  the  greater  part  be  removed,  which  can  be  done 
by  repeated  dilution  and  decantation  with  turpentine  oil — i.e.,  the 
volatile  distillate,  or  some  other  solvent,  after  which  the  coloured 
globules  are  transferred  by  dilution  and  decantation,  into  a  volatile 
liquid,  preferably  a  distillate  of  petroleum — for  instance,  benzene. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  use  of  gum  dammar  as  the  emulsifying 
medium  and  of  turpentine  oil  for  the  decantation  therefrom  is 
■  especially  advantageous  for  producing  the  globules,  while  the  subse¬ 
quent  distribution  of  the  latter  on  the  screen  support  is  effected 
in  a  better  manner  if  the  globules  are  suspended  in  a  distillate  of 
petroleum,  such  as  benzene.  To  the  volatile  liquid  is  added  a 
.small  amount  of  a  more  or  less  volatile  substance — for  instance, 
petroleum  or  solid  substances,  soluble  in  the  volatile  liquid  in 
question. 

The  plate  or  film,  which  is  to  form  the  support  for  the  screen, 
ean  be  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of  lac,  which  is  softened  by 
infusion  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  emulsified  globules  arc  contained. 
'In  such  case  a  coating  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha  is  preferable, 
which  has  the  power  of  becoming  softened  or  sticky. 

The  screen-plate  or  film  is  prepared  bv  pouring  the  above- 
mentioned  volatile  liquid  contained  the  suspended  coloured  globules 
j  -over  the  same.  After  some  time  the  globules  will  settle  down,  and 
the  undermost  layer  will  adhere  to  the  sticky  surface  of  the  plate, 
while  the  remainder  can  easily  be  rinsed  away,  for  instance,  by 
means  of  benzene. 

In  cases  where  a  suitable  emulsifying  liquid  is  used  for  the 
infusion — for  instance,  benzene — the  above-named  coating  on  the 
plate  can  in  some  cases  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  plate  is  infused 
with  the  benzene  containing  the  coloured  globules,  and  then  left 
for  some  time,  the  coloured  globules  will  only  adhere  "to  the  plate 
in  a  single  layer.  When  left  at  rest  the  benzene  will  evaporate 
■quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deposited  coloured  globules 
will  flatten  out,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  plate.  The  less  volatile 
substance,  mixed  in  the  benzene,  will,  however,  separate  the 
coloured  globules  from  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  colours  from 
diffusing  into  each  other. 

After  being  dried  the  plate  or  film  is  provided  with  a  coating 
of  lac  or  varnish,  after  which  the  sensitive  film  can  be  applied 
to  the  same.  Jens  Herman  Christensen,  Sterrehus,  Holte,  Denmark. 

iiMS. — -No.  13,328,  1909  (June  7,  1909).  The  invention  relates  to 
the  sensitising  of  cellulose  (viscose)  films,  prepared  from  a  water 
solution  in  particular  film  obtained  from  a  solution  of  cellulosic 
xanthate  of  soda.  Such  films  are  first  dipped  into  a  bath  of  water, 
so  as  to  swell  them.  In  this  state  they  are  at  once  dipped  into 
a  bath  of  a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide.  Owing  to  the  swollen 
state  of  the  film  at  the  moment  of  its  immersion  into  the  bath,  the 
salt  penetrates  into  the  film  instead  of  merely  forming  a  superficial 
layer. 

The  swelling  required  for  the  impregnation  could  be  obtained 
without  using  the  water  bath,  but  using  a  water  solution  of  the 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide.  In  this  single  bath  the  film  would 
both  swell  and  become  impregnated  with  chloride,  bromide,  oi 
iodide.  After  removing  it  from  the  salting  bath  the  film  can  be 
dried  or  immediately  dipped  into  a  silver  or  sensitising  bath. 
E.  Brandenberger,  Thaon,  Vosges,  France. 

'ashing  Tank. — No.  8,455,  1909  (April  7,  1909).  The  invention 
consists  of  a  tank  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  forms  a  watei -tight 
joint  over  the  tank,  and  with  a  rack  for  the  reception  of  the  plates^ 
There  is  one  tap  in  the  lid  for  the  inlet  of  water  and  anothei 
the  -base  of  the  tank  for  the  outlet.  There  is  also  a  perforated 
plate  in  the  lid  by  which  the  entering  water  is  broken  up  into  a 
jnumber  of  streams.  Herbert  Frederick,  11,  Brynland  Avenue, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

nematograph  Mechanism. — No.  25,666,  1908  (November  27,  1908) 
The  invention  is  an  automatic  extinguisher  of  cinematograp  i 


films,  which  has  caught  fire  in  the  lantern.  It  Ls  found  that  when 
a  film  is  enclosed  in  a  box  and  is  passed  through  a  slit,  which  is 
(just  large  enough  to  take  the  size  of  the  film,  both  in  thickness 
and  width  (the  box  being  closed),  and  on  the  film  being  set  on  fire 
outside  the  box,  the  flame  will  not  spread  farther  than  the  aper¬ 
ture,  and  will  not  pass  through  the  slot  to  the  interior  of  the  box, 
owing  to  suffocation  of  the  flame.  To  make  it  practically  useful 
a  round  or  square  box  is  provided  with  a  closely  fitting  lid.  On 
the  outside  of  the  box  is  a  small  square  frame,  which  takes  two 
rollers,  preferably  made  of  metal.  These  two  rollers  fit  very 
closely  into  the  frame  on  the  four  sides,  and  are  separated  from 
one  another  only  just  the  thickness  of  a  film,  but  leaving  just 
sufficient  room  for  it  to  pass  through  without  any  friction. 

In  order  to  make  the  box  applicable  to  any  existing  type  of 
cinematograph,  two  angular  pieces  are  fixed  parallel  to  one  another, 
forming  the  letter  U  upon  the  box,  the  angle  pieces  being  grooved 
on  their  inside  upper  edge.  Bv  using  a  suitable  plate  and  screw 
fixed  in  the  middle,  the  plate  can  be  slipped  into  the  slots,  thus 
forming  a  slide,  and  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  screw  up  against  a 
spool  arm.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Gcswell  Road,  London. 
E.C. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  11.546.  1909  (May  15,  1909).  The 
invention  relates  to  the  mechanism  of  a  cinematograph  camera,  and 
requires  the  numerous  drawings  in  the  specification  for  its  explana¬ 
tion.  George  William  Curtiss.  2.101.  Woodland  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

Cinematograph  Films. — No.  14,343.  1909  (June  20,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  the  production  of  cinematograph  pictures  to 
be  viewed  by  reflected  light),  printed  from  half-tone  or  other 
photo-mechanical  blocks.  The  chief  claim  is  for  a  process  which 
consists  in  producing  a  printing  block,  the  entire  surface  of  wh 
is  occupied  by  pictures  arranged  side  by  side  without  spa  es 
between,  cutting  the  impressions  produced  by  means  of  this  bio  k 
into  strips  and  sticking  these  strips  upon  a  continuous  support 
of  sufficient  width  to  leave  margins  for  the  reception  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  perforations,  and  then  forming  these  peiforations  in  the  fi.:n. 
Charles  Dupuis,  18,  Rue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  Seine),  Fran  ■ 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from,  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Removing'  Stains  from  Gaslight  and  Bromide 

Prints. 

A  simple  and  effective  stain-remover  for  gaslight  and  br 
prints  (writes  Mr.  N.  Morris  in  “Photography  and  Focus”  ior 
November  9)  can  be  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  hypo  and 
grains  of  alum  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  hypo  should 
be  dissolved  first,  and  the  alum  then  added  at  once,  while  the 
water  is  still  very  hot.  The  print  that  is  to  " 
immersed  in  a  hardening  solution,  mad< 

of  alum  in  4  oz.  of  warm  water,  and  it  is  left  in  this  bath  for  five 

minutes  The  solution  is  then  poured  off.  leaving  the  print  m 

the  same  dish.  The  clearing  solution,  as  above,  is  divided  into 

two  parts;  the  first,  while  still  hot,  - 

the  dish  rocked  as  in  developing  a  plate,  rhe  part 

into  an  enamelled  iron  dish  and  put  on 

be  kept  hot.  but  not  boding.  If  the  < 1< 

the  first  lot  of  solution  is  cold,  it  may  be  p  ured  off  at  •>  the  e* 
lot  applied,  but  unless  there  are  a  nun  •  '  °.b®  c! 

this  will  very  seldom  be  required.  When  the  clearing  is  compie  * 
the  print  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  and  any  .JfP0®*’ 
may  have  settled  on  it  removed  bj  gently  wiping  i 
cotton  wool.  It  is  then  washed  in  running  water  in  the 
There  are  two  points  to  note:  One  is  (?lu  . 

too  hot  it  will  commence  to  tone  the  print  nd  -he  o 
If  it  is  not  hot  enough  it  will  not  work. 

Oil  Printing  by  Gaslight. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light  (wrue>  Mi.  B*Hew» »  fw 
“The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Pnotogiep 
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November  9)  of  the  sensitised  paper  used  in  oil  printing  is  well 
known  to  all  oil  workers.  But  that  it  is  rapid  enough  for  printing 
by  incandescent  gaslight  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  many. 
To  these  workers  the  following  may  prove  interesting:  A  half¬ 
plate  Rodinal  developed  negative,  free  from  stain  and  of  average 
density,  was  selected.  A  full-plate  piece  of  paper  (Autotype  Co.'s 
Special  No.  2  Toned)  was  taken  and  sensitised  with  a  solution 
made  up  of  one  part  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate 
to  two  parts  methylated  spirit. 

The  sensitised  paper  was  pinned  up  in  a  dark  cupboard  for  ten 
minutes  to  dry,  and  then  placed  for  half  a  minute  in  a  moderately 
warm  oven  to  drive  off  any  lingering  moisture.  It  was  then  placed 
in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  an  exposure  of  one  hour  was 
given,  at  a  distance  of 'five  inches  from  an  ordinary-size  upright 
incandescent  gaslight.  A  whole-plate  frame  was  used. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  paper  was  taken  out  of  the  frame, 
quickly  washed  in  several  changes  of  tepid  water,  and  left  to 
soak  for  twenty  minutes  in  water  which  was  lukewarm.  On  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  ink  up,  the  print  .showed  signs  of  over-exposure,  taking 
the  ink  too  readily  all  over.  From  commencement  to  finish  the 
print  had  taken  about  two  hours.  A  shorter  exposure— say,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  good  print. 


Deu)  Books* 


Colour  Blindness  and  Colour  Perception.  (Second  Edition.  By 
F.  W.  Edridge-Green,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.,  Ltd.  5s. 

Though  this  book  has  no  direct  bearing  on  photography  yet  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  those  photographers  who  make 
a  study  of  colour.  The  author  has  a  theory  of  his  own  with  regard 
to  colour  perception,  and  does  not  accept  either  the  Young-Helmholtz 
or  Hering  theory,  and  though  to  this  extent  he  may  be  looked 
upon  as  unorthodox,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  makes  out  a 
very  strong  case  for  his  own  theory.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  in  a 
first  perusal  his  idea  seems  to  be  that  colour  blindness  is  a  mental, 
not  a  visual  effect,  so  that  blindness  to,  say,  red  does  not  impjy 
lack  of  sensitiveness  to  red  in  the  eye,  only  a  mental  lack  of  per¬ 
ception  of  the  red-sensitiveness.  He  classifies  his  subjects  according 
to  the  number  of  colour  units  they  can  perceive  in  the  spectrum, 
and  points  out  that  normal  eyes  see  only  six.  A  few  exceptional 
persons  can  see  seven,  while  the  different  degrees  of  colour-blind¬ 
ness  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  units  less  than  six 
that  can  be  distinguished.  If  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  isolated 
by  a  slit  of  variable  width,  it  will  be  found  that  quite  an  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum  appears  monochromatic. 
This  forms  one  of  Dr.  Edridge-Green’s  units,  six  of  which  form 
the  normally  visible  spectrum s.  An  interesting  digression  from 
the  subject  of  colour  applies  a  similar  theory  to  light  and  shade. 

“  A  person  with  defective  perception  of  shade  will  put  two>  shades 
of  grey  together  as  exactly  alike  when  the  match  is  markedly 
incorrect  to  a  normal-sighted  person.  This  defect  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  diminished  colour  perception.  Observers,  do  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  mental  deficiencies  of  perception  when 
reasoning  upon  the  functions  of  the  senses.  Thus  we  cannot  say 
for  certain  that  a  photograph  represents  the  image  on  the  retina  ; 
in  reality,  it  may  be  far  more  complicated.”  This  we  read  to  mean 
that  the  range  of  gradation  from  white  to  black  in  a  photograph 
may  appear  too  steep  to  one  observer  and  too  gradual  to  another. 
By  an  unfortunate  omission  the  colour  plates  bear  no  reference 
numbers  by  which  they  may  be  identified  in  the  text,  so  some 
of  the  examples  are  difficult  to  follow.  The  book  altogether  is 
very  interesting,  and  well  worth  reading  by  photographers  interested 
in  colour  problems,  for  the  author’s  theories,  though  very  revolu¬ 
tionary,  are  suggestive  in  several  ways. 

The  New  Camera  Club. — A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  Camera  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Gaiety 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  5.30  p.m.,  at  which 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  has  kindly  promised  to  preside.  All  those 
interested  are  welcome.  A  substantial  guarantee  fund  has  already 
been  formed. 


Dew  Materials,  $c. 


Phosphate  Matt  Lantern  Plates. — Made  by  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co., 
Watford. 

With  these  plates  we  have  the  novelty  of  a  matt  emulsion  upon 
glass,  the  result  of  which  is  an  image  that  to  all  appearances  is  on  a 
very  finely  ground  glass  surface.  The  treatment  of  the  plates  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Paget  Phosphate  paper  and  clear 
lantern  plates,  but  in  printing  a  rather  longer  time  must  be  given. 
We  found  that  a  negative  of  good  P.O.P.  printing  quality  required 
an  exposure  of  about  two  minutes  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from 
an  incandescent  gas  burner  to  give  a  dark  purple-brown  tone,  while 
five  minutes  gave  a  good  red-brown.  A  black  tone  was  obtained 
with  45  seconds  exposure,  and  a  good  red  one  with  ten  minutes. 
The  developer  is  metol,  and  acetic  acid  as  used  for  the  paper,  and  an 
acid  fixing  bath  applied  for  one  minute,  followed  by  half-an-hour’s 
washing,  completes  the  process.  The  plates  sent  to  us  were  of 
stereoscopic  size,  and  the  opalescent  matt  film  gave  an  excellent 
effect  in  the  stereoscope.  The  grain  is  a  little  obvious  owing  to  the ! 
image  and  the  grain  being  on  the  same  plane,  and  both  in  focus 
together.  Of  course,  a  finely  ground  surface  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  is  the  best  way  of  producing  an  opalescent  background,  but  to 
get  this  effect  with  ordinary  plates  we  must  either  make  reversed 
transparencies  or  use  plates  ground  on  the  back,  both  of  which  com¬ 
plications  are  inconvenient.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
process  of  using  these  iMatt  Phosphate  plates,  while  the  results  are1 
excellent.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  shadows,  though  opalescent,! 
are  perfectly  bright  without  any  of  the  muddy  effects  that  we  so; 
often  get  on  matt  paper.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  phosphate 
emulsions  tend  to  give  lights  without  details,  but  no  such  effect  if 
observable  with  these  plates.  If  exposure  and  development  are  both 
sufficient,  whites  full  of  detail  are  easily  obtained.  A  peculiarity  o: 
these  plates  is  the  fact  that  it  is  apparently  difficult  to  spoil  them 
The  first  plate  we  exposed  failed  to  develop  after  several  minutes 
treatment,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  developer.  Thinking  it  wa. 
a  hopeless  case  of  under-exposure,  we  took  the  plate  out  and  let  i 
dry  without  any  washing,  but  in  the  drying  process  the  image  apj ' 
peared.  On  discovering  this  we  took  the  half-dry  plate,  treated 
with  some  fresh  developer,  and  obtained  a  black  tone  result  slightl! 
fogged  owing  to  exposure  while  drying,  but  free  from  irregular  marl 
ings.  Another  plate  by  accident  was  dropped  into  a  dish  containim 
stale  developer  which  only  covered  half  the  plate.  On  observirj 
this  we  simply  poured  off  the  developer  and  applied  fresh,  and  aga ! 
secured  a  result  quite  free  from  any  markings.  Such  tricks  as  thel  j 
cannot  be  played  with  ordinary  emulsions,  and  it  is  evident  th 
phosphate  plates  should  be  a  boon  to  careless  workers.  It  may 
worth  noting  that  exposure  to  air  has  apparently  a  strong  acceler 
ing  effect  on  the  development  of  these  plates ;  development  ■ 
therefore  be  shortened  by  occasionally  lifting  out  the  plate  or  : 
pouring  off  the  developer  at  intervals. 

“Ensign”  Greeting  Cards  for  Photographers.  Made  by  Hought 
Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Among  the  cards  which  Messrs.  Houghtons  describe  in  tl 
newly  issued  eight-page  quarto  list,  in  every  instance  by  aidf 
half-tone  illustration,  will  be  found  designs  suited  to  buyers 
every  degree  of  taste  and  pocket.  Those  who  prefer  forma.i’' 
in  the  shape  of  a  card  without  colour  or  ornate  decoration  1 
doubtless  select  a  design  such  as  No.  2,131,  consisting  of  a  crep 
folder  embodying  a  slip-in  mount  of  the  same  tint,  and  on  !& 
cover  the  single  word  in  gold  blocking,  “Greetings.”  Thhjs 
made  for  quarter-plate  prints  either  upright  or  oblong,  in  ep  . 
case  at  Is.  per  dozen.  A  step  towards  the  use  of  more  ornanp 
is  represented  by  Nos.  2,053  and  2,054  for  circle  prints  om 
and  2-|.  inches  respectively.  These  mounts  are-  of  cream  ivo1? 
card  with  white  embossed  slip-in  folder,  and  a  colour  design11 
cream,  gold,  and  brown,  with  the  words  “  Good  Wishes.”  ie 
price  is  2s.  9d.*and  3s.  3d.  per  dozen.  There  is  more  colouP  -i 
Nos.  2,163  and  2,164  of  brown  linen-surface  paper  with  dark-bi?n 
design  and  embossed  holly  berries.  The  wording  is  “  With  All  (M 
Wishes,”  and  this  mount  is  made  for  prints  3^  by  2^  or  qua5*-  . 
plate,  in  each  case  upright  and  costing  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  d<!l1,  i 
A  further  stage  in  the  use  of  embossing  and  colour  in  the  ornam 
tion  of  the  mounts  is  represented  by  No.  2,181 — a  dark-green  n1^ 
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for  upright  postcard  prints.  The  front  bears  a  decorative  panel  of 
poppies  and  gold  leaves  with  the  words  “  Best  Wishes.”  These 
mounts  are  sold  at  2s.  3d.  per  dozen.  We  advise  those  who  are 
deciding  to  send  Christmas  photographic  missives  to  obtain  Messrs. 
Houghtons’  list,  the  illustrations  in  which  very  clearly  show  the 
design  of  the  card,  though  they  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  very 
choice  surfaces  of  paper  and  colour  of  design  which  have  been 
adopted.  This  is  done  with  great  exactness  in  the  short  printed 
description  under  each  illustration.  We  should  mention  also  the 
series  of  calendars  suitable  for  prints  from  3^  by  2g  to  postcard 
size,  and  issued  at  prices  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  dozen,  in  each 
case  allowing  of  the  insertion  of  a  print  in  a  slip-in  mount. 


“Noctona”  (Gaslight)  Paper.  iMade  by  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

It  might  be  thought  by  those  familiar  with  the  many  varieties  of 
“gaslight”  papers  upon  the  market  that  in  adding  to  their  number 
a  maker  could  hardly  be  expected  to  contribute  anything  in  the  way 
of  simpler  manipulation  or  distinctiveness  of  quality.  But  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  gaslight  paper,  to  be  known  as  “Noctona,”  Messrs. 
John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons  (whose  long  experience,  both  as 
vendors  and  makers  of  this  type  of  paper,  has  stood  them 
in  good  stead)  have  certainly  sustained  their  claim  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  professional — not  to  say  the  amateur — worker  with  further 
i  facilities  in  the  practice  of  this  method  of  printing,  whilst  at  one  and 
the  same  time  they  should  most  assuredly  have  secured  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  dealer  by  doing  this  without  issuing  more  than  three 
different  brands  of  the  new  paper.  These  three,  even,  are  different 
only  in  surface,  consisting  of  “  Glossy,”  “Satin,”  and  “Pearl  Matt.” 

Referring  now  to  the  extra  simplification  of  gaslight  printing  when 
using  “  Noctona,”  it  should  be  explained  that  with  each  packet  of 
paper  Messrs.  Griffin  supply  a  very  simple  exposure-meter  consisting 
of  a  multi-strip  of  graduated  tints  which  i&  placed  between  the  nega- 
cive  and  the  printing  paper,  and  an  exposure  given  which  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  several  times  what  is  judged  to  be  the  right  time.  On  de¬ 
veloping  this  print  the  portions  bordering  the  meter  will,  of  course, 
be  grossly  over-exposed,  but  the  sections  under  the  different  tints  of 
the  meter  will — one  or  other  of  them — show  a  correctly  exposed  and 
developed  picture.  The  total  time  during  which  the  paper  was  ex¬ 
posed  is  then  divided  by  the  number  marked  on  this  tint,  and  the 
nesult  is  the  correct  exposure  for  the  negative.  This  method  we  found 
bo  work  dut  quite  accurately  in  practice,  and  our  exposure  of  the 
second  piece  of  paper  in  the  packet  gave  us  a  print  which  was  as  good 
is  could  be  desired. 

Further,  in  addition  to  this  feature,  the  “Noctona”  paper  allows 
if  manipulation  which  permits  of  extra  contrast  or  extra  softness 
>eing  obtained  according  to  the  negative  which  is  being  used  or  to 
he  character  of  print  desired.  If  greater  contrast  is  required  than 
s  given  by  correct  exposure,  the  method  is  to  give  a  longer  exposure 
md  remove  the  print  quickly  from  the  developer.  'Contrary  to  what 
isers  of  bromide  paper  might  expect,  this  method  does  actually  give 
-considerable  increase  in  the  contrast  in  the  print,  and  is  particularly 
iseful  when  working  from  negatives  which  are  unduly  flat.  Treated 
n  the  normal  way,  “  Noctona  ”  is  very  suitable  for  negatives  which 
►rint  well  in  P.O.P.,  and  have  a  fair  degree  of  contrast.  It  does  not 
ive  the  extra,  almost  hard,  results  which  many  gaslight  papers  are 
djusted  for,  but  the  method  just  mentioned  is  a  valuable  means  of 
ecuring  extra  contrast  when  it  is  required.  As  regards  obtaining 
iftness  when  working  from  negatives  of  extra  hard  quality  the 
lethod  here  again  is  one  which  experience  with  other  development 
apers  may  at  first  appear  to  contradict ;  the  print  is  given  a  shorter 
xposure  and  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  developer,  binder  these 
md  it  ions  “Noctona  ”  gives  a  print  with  full  detail  but  without  the 
brength  in  the  shadows  which  from  such  negatives  are  usually  an 
yesore  in  the  print.  In  making  use  of  this  method  there  is,  of  course, 
limit  to  the  time  in  which  the  print  may  be  kept  in  the  developer, 
ut  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  gain  no  further  intensity  it  is  naturally 
moved.  If  it  has  not  sufficient  depth  the  remedy  is  to  expose 
lother  piece  of  paper,  giving  a  slightly  longer  time. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  which  we  think  will  of  themselves 
’commend  the  paper  to  both  the  amateur  and  commercial  worker, 
Noctona  ”  proves  an  excellent  paper  for  prints  to  be  sulphide-toned, 

*  that  it  may  be  fairly  described  as  answering  to  every  requirement 
a  development  paper  for  contact  printing.  The  developer  recom- 
ended,  and  the  one  which  we  used,  is  the  familiar  “  Mequin  ’  for¬ 


mula,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  in  the  instructions,  whilst 
the  developer  is  put  up  in  cartels  and  packets  at  moderate  prices,  as 
is  also  the  acid  fixing  bath.  For  this  latter,  however,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  Messrs.  Griffin  recommend  the  simple  formula  of  hypo 
plus  a  little  metabisulphite,  than  which  we  know  of  no  better  acid 
bath  for  either  negatives  or  prints.  “Noctona,”  we  should  add,  is 
issued  at  the  standard  prices,  is  listed  in  all  sizes  up  to  15  by  12,  and 
is  obtainable  also  as  postcards  in  packets  of  eighteen  (Is.),  one  gross 
and  one  thousand. 

Rotary  Christmas  Postcards. — The  Rotary  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  send  us  specimens  of  their  sensitive  postcards  for  the 
Christmas  season,  issued  as  “  Rotox  ”  (gaslight),  “  Rotograph  ”  bro¬ 
mide),  “Roto”  (P.O.P.),  and  “  Rotona  ”  (self-toning).  The  cards, 
in  the  case  of  each  grade,  bear  seasonable  designs  in  two  colours,  and 
include  such  up-to-date  subjects  as  motor-cars  and  hand -cameras. 

Cream  Antique  Seltona. — The  Leto  Photo-Materials  Company, 
Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  new  variety  of  the  antique  “  Seltona  ”  placed 
on  the  market  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The  new  paper  has  the 
delicate  linen-like  surface  of  the  ordinary  “Antique,”  but  is  of 
cream  tint,  this  colour  of  ground  harmonising  excellently  with  the 
brown  and  purplish-brown  tones  obtained  on  the  paper.  For  the 
present  this  new  grade  of  the  renowned  self-toning  paper  is  issued 
in  paper  only,  but  postcards  and  “  Boardoids  ”  will  appear  in  due 
course.  The  price  is  that  of  Seltona  itself- 


CATALOGULS  ANJ  TRADE  NOTICES 

Professional  Discounts. — The  firm  of  Jonathan  Fallowfield  sends 
us  a  list  (prepared  for  private  circulation  among  bena  fide  professional 
photographers)  of  the  discounts  allowed  off  the  prices  of  the  chief 
requisites  employed  in  a  studio.  The  ISfc,  in  the  case  of  each  article, 
gives  a  page  reference  to  the  indispensable  Fallowfield  “Annual.” 
where  goods  are  priced,  described,  and  illustrated. 

Second-hand  Apparatus. — The  Telia  Camera  Company,  of  68.  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  has  issued  a  list  of  second-hand  photographic 
apparatus,  which  they  are  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  This 
includes  a  large  variety  of  cameras  (hand,  stand,  field,  and  reflex), 
lenses,  tripods,  roll-holders,  changing-boxes,  shutters,  enlargers,  and 
lecture  lanterns,  together  with  a  variety  of  sundries  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  all  of  interest  to  the  photographic  worker.  The  firm 
also  draw  special  attention  to  a  number  of  half-plate  triple  extension 
outfits,  which  they  are  now  offering  at  the  low  price  of  £2  12s.  6d. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  bargains  in  photographic  requisites  should 
apply  to  the  Telia  Camera  Company  at  the  above  address  for  a  copy 
of  this  comprehensive  list. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  10  to  13.— Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  Walter 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

November  10  to  13. — Cambridge  and  District  Photographic  Club. 

Sec.,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road.  Cambridge. 
November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G. 

Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

November  29  to  December  2.— Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  November  20.  Sec.,  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament 
Street,  Lancaster. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1.  1910.— Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Entries  close  November  15.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2, 
Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8.  1910.— Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138, 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs..  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. — The  opening  meeting 
of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  November  18.  at  8  p.m.. 
at  the  House*  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  18.  John  Street.  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C.j,  when  a  brief  report  o;  the  progress  of  the  Society 
will  be  presented  by  tile  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  inaugural  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson.  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  the 
first  President  of  the  Society. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  November  12. 

Salisbury  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Skipton  Photographic  Society  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition 
of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Colne  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  “Telephotography.”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Thames  Valley.”  J.  McIntosh. 

Paisley  Philosoph  cal  Society.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  Photography  1909  Lantern  Slides. 

Saturday,  November  13. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Rambles  and  Scrambles  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  and  in  the  Yellowstone  Regions  of  the  Far  West.”  Harold  Edgar 
Young. 

Sunday,  November  14. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  Excursion  to  Wimbledon. 

Monday,  November  15. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “  Picturesque  Holland.”  Rev.  John  Heath. 

Morpeth  Y.M  C.A.  Camera  Club.  “Sports  and  Pastimes  with  the  Goerz-Anschutz 
Folding  Camera.” 

Southport  Photographic  Society.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “  Light  and  Shade.”  P.  Bale  Rider. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition 
of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “  Ozobrome.”  Herbert  A.  E.  Hey. 

Longridge  Cameia  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Calchetli  Camera  (  lub.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Catfoid  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  Print  and  Lantern  Slide  Com¬ 
petition. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Owre  the  Border  and  Awa’.” 
Robert  Mackay. 

Tuesday,  November  16. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “  Behind  Birdland’s  Veil.”  Oliver  G.  Pike. 

Barrow  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Blyth  and  District  Camera  Club.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Padiham  Photographic  Society  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Otley  and  District  Camera  and  Art  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus 
and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Dumbarton  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Ensyna.”  F.  Marshall. 

Nelson  Photographic  Society.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Intensification  and  Reduction.” 
Harry  Wade. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “The  Platinotype  Process.”  The  Platinotype 
Co. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “Home  Portraiture.”  P.  R.  Salmon. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Selection  of  Slides  for  Federation 
Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Seacombe  Victoria  Photographic  Society.  “What  can  be  done  with  a  Hand 
Camera  ”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  “One  Minute  Development.”  Demonstra¬ 
tion.  Harold  Baker. 

Wednesday,  November  17. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “Electric  Lights  for  the  Dark  Room.”  W.  H.  Smith 
and  E.  A.  Salt. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “  Gaslight  Printing.”  M.  Fraser 
Black.  Night  Photography  Competition. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Lecture  on  1908  Affiliation 
Prints. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society  “Gothic  Architecture.”  Grose  Lloyd. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition 
of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Dai  wen  Photographic  Association.  “Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  Velox 
Paper.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Dennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Thursday,  November  18. 

Blenheim  Club.  “  Reminiscences  of  Spain.”  W.  Pringle. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Lantern  Slide  Exhibition  and  Com¬ 
petition.  i 

.Jarrnw  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society  (Photographic  Section).  “Stereoscopic 
Photography.”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition 
of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Nega¬ 
tives."  W.  F.  Slater. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  Fakes  and  Dodges  by  Members.  Holiday  Lecturettes. 

L.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “The  Selection  of  Photographs  and  Drawings 
for  Illustrated  Papers.”  A.  Johnson. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Open  Whist  Drive. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.  “Bromoil.”  S.  H.  Williams. 

Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “Ozobrome.” 
J.  Womersley. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “Light:  Its  Nature  and  Use  in  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  Dr.  Drinkwater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  November  2,  the  president  [Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery)  in 
the  chair. 

At  this  meeting  the  new  house  of  the  society,  at  35,  Russell  Square, 
was  formally  opened.  The  new  premises  provide  more  accommoda¬ 
tion  than  that  at  the  previous  home  of  the  society  on  the  other  side  of 


the  square.  The  lecture-room  accommodates  more  sitters  than  did  the 
room  at  No.  66,  and  gives  everyone  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  lan 
tern  screen  and  the  lecturer  ;  it  also  forms  an  excellent  gallery  for  dis¬ 
plays  of  photographs,  and  the  walls  have  been  provided  with  a  very 
suitable  ground  of  cool  green  on  which  to  hang  the  phtographs,  a  deep 
frieze  of  yellow  surmounting  this  space.  The  society  has  also  built  a 
small  studio  at  the  rear  of  the  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  the 
basement  has  provided  ample  facilities  in  the  way  of  workroom,  dark¬ 
rooms,  and  enlarging-room,  this  portion  of  the  premises— like  other 
rooms  in  the  house — being  well  warmed  by  radiators,  and  in  other 
ways  comfortably  furnished.  The  library  gains  in  convenience  in  the 
new  premises,  in  that  the  whole  of  the  society’s  volumes — both  books 
and  periodicals — are  now  placed  in  the  library  proper  and  in  the  room 
immediately  adjoining  it  instead  of  on  the  floor  above,  as  was  necessi¬ 
tated  at  the  old  house.  No.  35,  which,  we  understand,  has  been 
secured  by  the  society  on  a  lengthy  lease,  will  therefore  form  a  most  • 
convenient  and  comfortable  headquarters  for  many  years  to  come,  i 
Mr.  Arthur  Marshall  prefaced  his  address  on  the  one-man  show  which 
is  now  at  Russell  Square  by  expressions  of  congratulation  to  the 
society  on  the  fitting  and  decorations  of  its  new  house,  and,  we  are 
sure,  voiced  the  feeling  of  every  member  in  referring  to  the  valuable 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  society  by  its  president  (Mr. 
Mummery)  in  the  matter  of  the  interior  decoration  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  address  on  the  pictures  by  himself  to  the  number  of  ' 
about  eighty,  which  are  now  on  view,  dealt,  chiefly  with  the  aims  he 
had  put  before  himself  in  his  photographic  work.  He  took  exception 
to  the  suggestion  frequently  made  that  a  photographer  should  confine 
himself  to  one  class  of  subject.  He  had  sought  to  express  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means  the  beauty  of  many  phases  of  landscape  and  types  of 
people,  which  he  had  sought  chiefly  in  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Mr, 
Marshall  had  some  frank  things  to  say  of  styles  in  photographic 
pictorialism.  “  Place  an  empty  barrel  on  the  garden  wall,  with  a 
geranium  beside  it,  photograph  it  against  the  sky,  but  under-expose  it, 
and  when  the  picture  appears  on  the  walls  of  our  leading  exhibition.1: 
— for  it  could  hardly  be  refused — some  persons  will  say  that  it  has  a 
‘  bold  conception  of  line,’  others  that  ‘  the  masses  are  well  balanced, 
others,  again,  that  ‘  it  has  striking  decorative  qualities.’  The  mean 
ing  of  our  art  should  be  to  produce  pictures,  and  not  freaks — worl 
that  would  live,  and  with,  which  we  could  live.”  He  went  on  to  giv 
instances  of  criticisms  which,  he  alleged,  were  misplaced.  He  criti 
cised  critics  whose  own  work  was  done  in  one  class  of  subject,  thos 
also  who  wrote,  he  thought,  from  a  narrow  point  of  view  and  wit 
deficient  observation,  and  others  whose  only  qualification  appeared  t 
be  that  of  literary  expression.  As  to  his  methods,  Mr.  Marshall  sail 
he  did  all  his  work  with  a  reflex  camera,  a  type  of  instrument  whic 
he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  though 
that  the  critic’s  comments  were  invariably  in  the  nature  of  a  reve  t 
tion  of  deficiencies  in  the  photograph  which  the  photographer  hims 
could  not  perceive.  Mr.  J.  €.  Warburg  expressly  commended  so 
of  Mr.  Marshall’s  photographs,  the  predominant  charms  in  wh 
were  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  cobbled  pavements, 
regarded  Mr.  Marshall  as  the  prince  of  pavement-artists.  We  refer 
the  exhibition  in  another  column,  which  report,  as  well  as  the  fo 
going  account  of  last  week’s  function,  were  unavoidably  crowded  o 
of  our  last  issue. 

Meeting  held  November  9,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery) 
the  chair.  A  large  audience  attended  to  hear  the  presidential  addr 
on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  painting  on  photography.  ® 
Mummery,  to  sum  up  his  argument  in  a.  few  words,  declared  t 
painting  had  chiefly  influenced  pictorial  photography  by  reason  of  ‘ 
fact  that  photographers  had  sought  to  imitate  the  methods  as  well ' 
the  effects  of  painters  with  resources  which  were  altogether  > 
limited.  The  result  had  been  a  series  of  phases  of  pictorial  pk  - 
graphy,  each  of  which  was  characterised  by  the  pursuit  of  ec^ 
method  of  the  painter  to  an  extreme  which  led  workers  to  av 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  photograph.  While  portrait  ph< 
oraphy  had  been  an  immense  jrcial  boon  to  humanity,  and  w 
landscape  work  had  proved  a  hobby  that  led  to  muc  ^ 
improvement,  yet  these  social  qualities  were  not  ar  .  ^ 

as  concerned  the  art  influence  of  photography,  he  woum 
refer  to  its  effect  on  painting,  for  this  could  not  be  laid 
credit  of  the  photographer,  inasmuch  as  the  methods  wh  ^ 
inspired  were  not  theirs,  whilst,  indeed,  there  were  many  who  q  - 
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oned  whether  painting  had  gained  by  that  influence.  But  in  answer 
)  the  question  whether  photography  itself  could  be  called  an  art,  it 
tight  be  said  that  the  prejudice  which  existed  among  painters  arose 
■om  the  affectations  of  photographers,  not  from  the  essential  failing 
f  photography.  There  were  many  ambitious  attempts  to  rival 
ainters,  but  in  many  of  them  the  result  was  a  doubtful  imitation 
'urning  to  the  historical  development  of  photography,  the  scientific 
len  who  were  its  creators  placed  its  facility  of  detail  and  definition 
rst  in  importance,  and  thus  inspired  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
iffusion,  a  method.,  which  first  gained  notoriety  fifty  years  ago  at 
he  hand  of  a  past  president  of  the  society,  Sir  W.  J.  Newton.  On 
he  principle  that  the  success  of  any  method  is  its  justification,  it 
light  be  doubted  whether  diffusion  had  actually  justified  itself, 
’ainters  invariably  delighted  in  good  drawing,  and  it  was  that  quality 
a  photography  which  they  admitted  and  the  absence  of  which  they 
egarded  as  a  weakness.  Painters  studied  to  suggest  detail,  even  if 
he  labour  of  actually  painting  it  was  impossible,  and  many  artists 
acrificed  breadth  and  deliberately  sought  detail. 

A  good  instance  of  one  phase  of  pictorial  photography  which  had 
prung  from  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  methods  of  painters  was  that 
l  which  combination  printing  was  laboriously  used,  particularly 
l  figure  studies.  It  appeared  satisfying  as  art  to  the  men  of  that 
me,  but  both  in  the  realm  of  figure  study  and  in  the  modified  field 
f  landscape  work  it  had  rarely  shown  itself  capable  of  giving  values 
hich  were  correct,  and  this  fact  had  led  those  practising  it  to  mask 
le  defect  by  resorting  to  obscure  definition,  a  method  which  had 
fterwards  been  further  developed  to  an  extreme.  When  they 
udied,  as  they  had  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  at  the 
alon,  the  work  of  the  painter,  D.  0.  Hill,  who  employed  the  photo- 
■aphic  methods  of  his  day,  they  saw  he  made  use  of  photography  s 
mdering  of  detail  and  exercised  his  art  on  the  lines  where  photo- 
■aphy  could  give  him  its  best  help.  The  modern  pictorial  worker, 
iwever,  had  seemingly  come  to,  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  what 
lotography  could  do,  and  sought  to  add  something  to  it,  and  the  gum 
oil  print  in  monochrome  and  colours  was  the  latest  outcome  of 
is  tendency.  Fashion  had  entered  very  largely  into  these  phases 
pictorial  work  with'  the  camera,  but  Mr.  Mummery  declared  that 
le  should  look  for  the  development  of  photography  as  an  art  along 

Ie  lines  of  its  own  characteristics.  One  should  not  be  afraid  of  its 
igin.  The  art  of  photography  should  be  a  logical  development  of  its 
m  craftsmanship1.  Such  a  status  of  pictorial  work,  he  concluded, 
is  certainly  logical,  might  be  possible,  but  was  not  yet. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  spared  the  audience  one  of  those  pro¬ 
nged  and  frequently  tedious  discussions  of  an  art  topic  which  aie 
t  infrequent  at  Russell  iSquare.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
rguson,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
corded  Mr.  Mummery  for  his  address. 

Some  objects  of  interest  were  then  brought  before  the  meeting, 
negative  made  on  an  Ilford  white  label  plate,  exposed  and  de\e- 
ted  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Walker  sixteen  years  after  manufacture,  was 
nvn.  Its  excellent  qualities  proved  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the 
eping  powers  of  the  emulsion.  Four  other  Ilford  plates,  no^v 
enty-one  years  old,  remain,  and  it  was  suggested  that  one  of  them 
ould  be  exposed  and  developed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  remain- 
T,  t,hree  put  aside  and  subjected  to  the  same  process  at  internals 
■  say,  fifty  years.  A  device  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Walker  for  attaching 
>  focussing  magnifier  “  movably  ”  to  the  camera  was  shown.  It 
<  isisted  of  a  rectangular  frame,  which  could  be  clipped  to  the  back 
me  of  the  camera.  The  magnifier  was  carried  on  a  small  pane  , 
ich  again  was  mounted  in  another  panel,  the  full  width  of  tl^e 
‘  itaining  frame.  One  panel  had  a  vertical  movement  and  the  ot  lei 
1  ’izontal,  the  two  in  conjunction  allowing  of  the  magnifier  being 
i  ved  even  to  the  extreme  corners  of  the  ground  glass.  An  album  o 
]  itographs  illustrating  the  Zeiss  stereoscopic  apparatus  am  tie 
1  ss  Stereo-Comparator  had  been  presented  to  the  society,  an  was 
s  wn. 

Iid-Lothian  Photographic  Association. — To  a  crowded  meeting 
I  Inglis  Clark  gave  a  most  complete  explanation  and  demomtr.i 
f  i  of  the  various  methods  of  colour  photography,  lb  exp  ‘Jint 
%  by  means  of  diagrams  the  principles  of  three-colour  com  im 
processes,  and  showed  by  micro  slides  the  arrangement  o  co  ou 
0  the  different  single  exposure  plates,  such  as  the  -  utoe  non  e, 
0|iicolore,  etc.  Dr.  Clark  then  dealt  with  the  practha  woion^ 
0  he  Autochrome  process,  and  advocated  a  more  simple  procet  me 


than  usually  recommended.  He  showed  that  after  exposure  the 
plate  could  be  rendered  insensitive  to  colour  by  immersing  in  a 
bath  of  bisulphite  of  potash  for  half  a  minute  and  washing  for 
half  a  minute  before  developing,  which  could  then  be  carried  ou 
in  an  ordinary  yellow  light  without  fear  of  fog.  For  develop--!- 
the  lecturer  recommended  rodinal,  and  advised  full  development, 
as  by  this  means  the  greatest  brilliancy  was  obtained.  The  platc- 
is  then  reversed  in  acid  bichromate  of  potash,  and  afterwards 
re-developed — which  completes  the  operation. 

To  prove  the  thorough  practicability  of  his  methods,  Dr.  Clark 
exposed  by  magnesium  flash  an  Autochrome  plate  on  a  still-lif 
study,  which  was  developed  at  once  and  projected  on  the  screen 
In  answer  to  a  question  regarding  intensification,  Dr.  Clark  said 
that  instead  of  the  usual  silver  intensifier  he  preferred  to  use  a 
dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  blacken  with  sulphitx- 

of  soda.  . 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  demonstration 
the  lecturer  projected  on  the  screen  over  100  examples  of  colon 
photographs  of  Scottish  and  Continental  scenery  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  season,  showing  the  complete  power  of  the 
colour  plate  to  render  all  subjects  in  a  pleasing  and  pictorial 
manner.  A  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  use  of  an  aluminium 
screen  made  by  Zeiss,  Jena,  which,  combined  with  a  powerful 
lantern,  gave  a  most  brilliant  representation  of  the  various  subj' 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — There  were  strange 
doings  in  the  West  End  on  Friday  evening,  October  29.  Passers-by 
in  Leicester  Square  noticed  that  the  gardens,  which,  aft^r 
dusk,  are  usually  deserted  and  still  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  theatre  world,  were  occupied  by  a  6CO 
or  so  of  strange  men.  One  person  looking  over  the  railings  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  German  band  was  about  to  play,  but-  it  was  only  ; 
company  of  members  of  the  N.M.P.S..  who,  led  by  Mr.  A.  11.  Blake, 
the  popular  president  of  the  Society  of  Night  Photographer.',  were 
making  their  first  endeavours  to  portray  Ixuidon  (or  a  part  thereof) 
by  night.  They  met  at  7  o’clock,  and,  permission  having  bee.-i 
obtained  by  Mr.  Blake,  entered  the  gardens,  and  with  fast  plates  an  1 
large  apertures  set  to  work  to  record  the  fine  effects  of  light  and 
shade  obtained  through  the  trees  facing  those  two  centres  of 
education,  the  Empire  and  Alhambra.  The  fountain  in  the  cent  c 
also  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  those  photographing 
it  from  the  lower  side  of  the  gardens  had  quite  a  large  and.  no 
doubt,  appreciative  audience.  Although  the  onlook- 
numerous  on  occasion,  they  were  kind  and  forbore  to  jeer  as  they 
might  have  done.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  scene  or  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  photographers  rendered  them  tongue-tied. 

After  having  made  a  number  of  exposures  the  members  gradually 
drifted  off  in  ones  and  twos  to  Tra-algar  Square,  where  they  were 
not  only  known  to,  but  expected,  by  the  police.  The  N.iLP  S- 
president  had  foreseen  and  prevented  possible  difficulty  by  -  -tain 
ing  permission  from  Scotland  Yard  for  his  little  band  of  enthusiast? 
There  were  a  few  remarks  from  the  onlookers  showered  through 
the  gloom  of  the  square  on  the  heads  of  the  photographers— rema 
more  or  less  witty,  but  mostly  unprintable.  Some  of  the  mem 
found  this  place  more  to  their  taste  than  Lei  «  stei  S  ■ 
once  in  the  gardens  there  they  had  to  stop  till  the  -  ustodian  let 
them  out.  Here  was  glorious  freedom.  As  90on  aa  a  lens  was 
uncapped  a  word  to  the  next  man  to  look  after  hie  camera  far  - 
second  and  the  owner  was  off— where  o,  good  net  * 

they  variously  said  when  they  came  back  to  cap  tl 
was  that  they  had  been  along  the  Sti 
or  down  to  the  Embankment  to  see  if  i:  would  ho  w 
down  there  afterwards.  Ah,  yes’  such  is  night 
The  Embankment  had  been  in  the  programme 
that  some  members  eventually  reached  there, 
adjourned  between  9.50  and  10  o'clock  to  a  me  av 
at  a  well-known  Strand  hostelry  and  regaled  er, 
the  intervals  of  absorbing  refreshment,  with  ta 
had  done  and  how  they  did  it— just  as  tishers 
One  blithe  spirit  handed  round  at  10.15  a  night  | 

Embankment  as  one  of  that  night  s  taking.  "it. 
was  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  it  no 
On  the  whole  a  most  enjoyable  outing  it  was,  i 
wholly  new  to  the  majority  of  those  present :  the 
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done  go  much  to  help  the  novices  on  their  way.  Altogether  there 
were  twenty-three  members  present,  who  between  them  exposed 
about  120  plates.  The  results  are  awaited  with  interest,  and  perhaps 
apprehension. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  Photographic  Club’s  annual 
general  meeting  was  held  in  the  club  room,  Red  Cross  Hotel,  Pater¬ 
noster  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  the  balance-sheet 
were  adopted.  The  election  of  the  officers  and  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: — Trustees:  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge 
and  H.  Snowden  Ward.  Committee  :  Messrs.  R.  R.  Beard,  T.  W. 
Herrington,  G.  Edev,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  Hans  Muller,  Alexander 
Mackie,  E.  W.  Parfitt,  C.  H.  Skillman.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Alexander 
Corbett. 


Commercial  $  Cep  I  Intelligence. 

Rhvl  Photographer’s  Affairs.— East  week,  before  Mr.  Registrar 
Glynne  Jones,  Mr.  Tobias,  assistant  official  receiver,  publicly  ex¬ 
amined  J.  B.  0.  Shepherd,  photographer,  Rhyl,  touching  his  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  in  which  on  total  liabilities  of  £122  he  showed  a  deficit  of 
£83.  The  bankrupt,  'who  is  29  years  of  age,  commenced  business  as 
a  photographer  in  May,  1904,  without  capital.  He  had  not  had  any 
training  in  that  work,  having  formerly  been  a  barman.  But  though 
he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  way  of  capital,  he  took  premises  at  a 
rent  of  £55  per  annum  on  a  lease  of  seven  years. 

Asked  how  he  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  his  rent  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  bankrupt  said  he  was  only  a  young  man  at  the  time, 
and  expected  to  do  well,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  at  first. 
All  his  takings  he  took  to  live  on,  and  admitted  that  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  he  had  been  living  on  his  creditors. 

Asked  how  he  came  to  reply  to  a  money-lender  that  his  furniture 
lhad  cost  him  £250,  he  said  that  his  house  was  insured  for  that 
amount,  and  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  stating  that.  The  bulk 
of  the  furniture  however,  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  furniture  taken 
away  was  removed  after  the  High  Bailiff  had  taken  possession. 
Nothing  was  removed  before  his  entry.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  re¬ 
movals,  and  had  not  connived  at  them.  They  were  effected  in  his 
absence  by  his  sister-in-law,  who  claimed  them  as  hers.  His  father- 
in-law  had  also  removed  some  things  which  he  claimed.  He  would 
have  prevented  the  removal  had  he  been  aware  it  was  intended.  His 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Mary  Shepherd,  claimed  the  furniture  she  took 
away  because  she  had  lent  him  £3  17s.,  and  saw  no  way  of  getting  it 
back. 

Mr.  Tobias  asked  that  the  examination  be  closed,  and  intimated 
that  the  Official  Receiver  did  not  propose  to  recognise  any  of  the 
claims  to  the  furniture. 

The  bankrupt  said  he  was  sure  his  sister-in-law  would  either  return 
or  pay  for  the  furniture  she  had  removed. 

The  examination  was  then  closed. 

Wrongful  Distraint  at  Manchester. — An  animadversion  on  the 
practice  of  trading  under  fancy  names  was  made  by  Judge  Parry  at 
the  Manchester  County  Court  last  week,  in  an  action  in  which  Mrs. 
May  Astbury,  photographic  enlarger  and  dealer,  of  Grosvenor  Street, 
Manchester,  and  of  other  towns,  claimed  damages  for  wrongful  dis¬ 
traint  committed  by  Robert  Gray  Briggs,  glass  dealer,  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  the  matter  arose  out  of  the 
business  which  formerly  belonged  to  Max  Muenzer,  a  bankrupt. 
Muenzer  sought  to  assign  his  various  businesses  in  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  to  a  limited  company,  because,  after  lengthy  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  His  Honour  found  the  assignment  to  have  been  fraudulent. 

The  business  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  until  March  8  last, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  May  Astbury,  who  was  formerly  in 
Mr.  Muenzer’s  service. 

The  defendant  in  the  present  case  supplied  glass  to  the  Leicester 
branch  of  Muenzer’s  (which  went  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Britain 
Art  Company)  in  November  and  December,  and  obtained  judgment 
against  that  company;  but  instead  of  distraining  in  Leicester,  he 
waited  until  the  transfer  and  then  distrained  on  Mrs.  Astbury’s  pre¬ 
mises  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Manchester. 


Plaintiff  stated  that  she  had  continued  the  business  in  many 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Britain  Art  Company,  including  Leices 
ter,  but  she  denied  having  had  any  interest  in  it  before  Muenze 
became  bankrupt. 

In  reply  to  his  Honour,  Mr.  Higham,  for  the  defence,  said  his  con 
tention  was  that  /Mrs.  Astbury  was  the  owner  of  the  Leicester  businesi 
from  the  first. 

His  Honour  :  It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me  how  people  in  businesi 
will  give  credit  to  a  “  Great  Britain  Art  Co.”  without  finding  out  wilt 
is  responsible  for  its  payments.  I  believe  that  if  a  firm  were  to  atari 
under  the  name  of  “  Undischarged  Bankrupts  ”  any  amount  of  crwiil 
would  be  given. 

Mr.  Higham  :  Mr.  Briggs  had  previously  traded  with  the  company 
and  had  been  paid. 

His  Honour  :  As  long  as  you  have  got  confidence  you  go  on  tradinj: 
with  somebody  you  know  nothing  about? 

Defendant :  Yes. 

His  Honour  :  And  that  is  business ! 

Witness  added  that  the  reason  he  made  out  a  bill  to  ‘‘Muenzer 
Limited,”  was  because  the  manager  told  him  he  would  thereby  ge 
paid. 

His  Honour  :  I  daresay  you  would  have  made  it  out  in  my  nani 
if  you  thought  you  would  have  got  your  money? 

Witness  :  Yes. 

His  Honour  described  the  case  as  an  extraordinary  one.  The  who!; 
affair  had  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  one  could  not  altogethej 
blame  people  who  did  not  want  to  run  straight  for  trading  undo 
fancy  names  when  the  trading  community  encouraged  them  to  do  s<i 

Here  was  a  person  dealing  for  months  with  a  firm  without  makiri 
an  effort  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  it.  While  unscrupuloi 
persons  could  find  such  innocent  and  trusting  people  they  would  co 
tinue  to  make  money  out  of  them.  If  Mr.  Briggs  could  afford  it,  ail 
it  amused  him,  well  and  good.  It  was  what  people  called  businesi 
and  after  fifteen  years  listening  to  that  kind  of  thing  he  suppos* 
it  would  go  on  for  many  years  after  he  was  gone. 

However,  the  onus  was  upon  Mr.  Briggs  in  this  case  to  prove  th 
at  the  time  he  sold  the  goods  he  was  dealing  with  Mrs.  Astbury.  1, 
had  failed  to  do  that,  and  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaint  j 
for  £8  7s.  6d.  and  costs. 


The  Lumiere  Co. — Speaking  on  November  2  at  an  Extraordina* 
General  Meeting  of  the  London  Cinematograph  Co.  (1909),  Limit* 
the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  M.  Borrodaile,  announced  a  resolution  to  1 
crease  the  capital  of  the  company  from  £50.000  to  £200,000.  Addre 
ing  the  shareholders  on  the  expansion  of  the  business  and  on  - 
objects  to  which  the  new  resources  are  to  be  devoted,  he  said  ‘f 
course,  there  was  the  purchase  of  the  Lumiere  business  for  Engle  . 
and  the  'Colonies  (Canada  excepted).  For  that  we  are  paying  £50, 4L 
.  half  in  shares  and  half  in  cash.  The1  cash  is  spread  over  tw  J 
months,  and  the  shares  are  taken  at  a  value  of  20s.  each,  or  a  - 
mium  of  100  per  cent.  This  your  directors  consider  is  a  valu  i 
contract.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Hill,  and  myself  went  over  to  view  3 
business  of  the  Lumiere  Co.,  and  it  struck  us  a  being  a  very  rem  r 
able  one.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  Messrs.  Lumit  s 
reputation  in  the  photographic'  and  cinematograph  trade  is  wol- 
wide.  They  have  held  from  their  commencement  a  commanc;g 
position  in  the  industry,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
its  development  many  most  important  inventions  connected  wit  lit 
They  are  by  far  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cinematograph  film  n 
Europe. 

The  firm  was  established  in  1883,  and  its  business  has  been  so 
oessful  that,  besides  repaying  over  70  per  cent,  of  its  issued  cap 
4,180,000f.,  the  average  yearly  dividends  have  exceeded  25  per  c<l 
and  the  lOOf.  shares  are  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse  at  upward 
400f.  This  must  be  a  very  fine  house  to  be  associated  with,  and  I 
say  that  in  England  and  Ireland  I  have  only  seen  two  firms  w1^ 
factories  are  anything  equal  to  theirs — namely,  Guinness  and  C- 
Messrs.  Lumiere  certainly  have  wonderful  buildings,  while  the 
and  machinery  are  of  the  best,  and  everything  that  possibly  ca  be 
done  has  been  done  which  will  make  for  the  progress  of  the  cinen^' 
graph  business.  We  calculate  that  the  profits  from  the  Lui 
rights  will  amount  to  £22,824  per  annum.  That  is  our  computa 
The  figures  have  been  examined  by  our  accountants,  who  think 
this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

He  further  announced  alterations  in  the  articles  of  association 
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enable  us  to  carry  out  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Lumiere  by  appoint¬ 
ing  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant,  their  representative,  to  be  a  director  of  this 
company.  Mr.  Grant  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  on  the  board, 
is  he  has  great  technical  knowledge  of  the  cinematograph,  the  film, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  connected  with  the  business  in  all  its  dif¬ 
ferent  branches.  Personally,  I  welcome  Mr.  Grant  on  the  board 
because  he  will  probably  keep  us  straight  on  technical  points  which 
we  may  not  quite  understand.” 

Failure  of  a  Postcard  Dealer.— The  first  meeting  of  creditors 
was  held  in  Scarborough  on  October  26,  in  the  failure  of  William 
Nair,  postcard  dealer,  carrying  on  business  at  25,  Queen  Street, 
Bridlington.  Gross  liabilities  were  put  at  £252,  due  to  twenty-six 
unsecured  creditors.  The  assets  were  estimated  at  £14,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  £258.  The  causes  of  failure  were  ascribed  to  bad 
trade  during  the  last  two  seasons,  owing  to  the  weather.  The 
matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership.. — The  partnership  between  Messrs. 
Sidney  Walter  Robinson  and  Otto  Bruder,  photographers  and  photo- 
graphic  trade  enlargers,  23,  High  Street,  Harlesden,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  The  ousiness  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  firm  from  Robinson,  Bruder,  and  Co.,  to 
Robinson  and  Co. 

Legal  Notice. — A  dividend  is  to  be  declared  in  the  bankrupt 
estate  of  Wm.  Tiddy,  photographer,  60,  Tontine  Street,  Folkestone. 
Proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  November  20  with  the  Official 
Receiver  (Mr.  J.  0.  Morris),  68a,  Castle  'Street,  Canterbury. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Carl  Zeiss  (London),  Ltd. — Capital,  £10,000,  in  £1  shares.  Formed 
to  acquire  and  take  over  as  a  going  concern  that  part  of  the  business 
if  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  lenses,  cameras, 
nicroscopes,  etc.,  as  is  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena, 
it  the  works  at  Bittacy  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  at  Margaret  Street,  W. 
The  directors  are  Max  Fischer,  Professor  Doctor  Rud.  Straubel, 
Doctor  W.  Bauersfeld,  Doctor  P.  Fischer,  Messrs.  Max  Poser  and 
3aul  Henrichs.  Registered  office  :  17,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

The  H.M.  Animated  Picture  Co.,  Ltd.,  registered  office,  306, 
Walworth  Road,  S.E.  Formted  to  build,  or  otherwiteei  acquire, 
heatres,  halls,  shops,  or  other  buildings,  and  to  provide  for  the 
>rod action  and  representation  of  animated  pictures  by  cinemato- 
raph,  bioscope,  magic  lantern,  or  by  other  methods.  Capital,  £400, 
a  £1  shares.  The  directors  are  R.  E.  Holdon  and  J.  W.  Manley, 
oth  of  306a,  Walworth  Road,  S.E.  Private  company. 


Deu>$  ana  Dotes. 

- K>  • 

The  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  passed  the  follow - 
ig  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  November  3: — “That  a  vote  of 
lanks  be  given  to  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  for  his  kindness  and 
ublic  spirit  in  deciding  to  allow  photography  in  Peterborougn 
athedral  without  restrictions.” 

The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  has  just  issued  its  programme  for  the 
arthcoming  season,  and  among  the  lectures  announced  are  three 
hich  have  a  special  photographic  interest,  and  to  which  we  would 
raw  our  readers’  attention,  namely,  “Photo-Telegraphy,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Thorne  Baker,  to  be  read  on  November  24;  “  Miniatures,”  by  Mr. 
yril  Davenport;  and  “  Printing  Inks,”  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Zander,  the 
[vo  latter  to  be  read  after  Christmas. 

A  Guide  to  Falmouth. — As  Falmouth  is  one  of  the  few  English 
atering-places  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  being  both  a  summer 
id  a  winter  resort,  the  little  guide  book  issued  by  the  Corporation 
that  town  comes  as  a  seasonable  reminder  to  those  who  may  stid 
!  undecided  as  to  where  to  spend  the  winter  months,  and  such 
^uld  do  well  to  send  a  postcard  request  for  a  copy,  addressed  to  the 
>wn  Clerk.  The  booklet,  which  is  well  illustrated  and  contains 
uch  interesting  information  regarding  the  district  dealt  with,  foims 
e  of  the  official  guides  published  by  the  Health  Resorts  Associa- 
l,n,  29,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

^Southport  Photographic  Exhibition. — In  connection  with  the 
ove  exhibition,  which,  as  previously  announced  in  om  columns. 
11  be  held  in  the  Atkinson  Art  Gallery,  Southport,  from  Decern  er 
1909,  to  January  1,  1910;  the  committee  have  decided  to  extend 


the  time  for  receiving  entries  from  November  15  to  November  22,  by 
which  latter  date  all  forms  correctly  filled  up  and  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  fees  must  reach  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  McLellan,  2. 
Pilkington  Road,  Southport,  from  whom  also  the  forms  mav  be 
obtained. 

Copyright  in  a  Snow-Man. — A  singular  and  amusing  copyright  ques¬ 
tion  is  at  present  being  debated  in  the  Berlin  Courts.  According  to  a 
Cential  News  correspondent,  one  snowy  day  last  winter  some  enter¬ 
prising  sculptors  built  a  snow-man  in  the  yard  of  a  Press  photogi  a | 
in  the  likeness  of  Prince  Biilow.  I  he  ex-Chancellor  was  represented 
in  a  humorous  but  characteristic  pose,  and  the  work  was  done  so  well 
that  the  photographer  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  photograph*  of  the 
snow  statue  to  an  illustrated  paper.  The  artists  thereupon  went  to 
the  publishers  and  demanded  payment  for  their  copyright.  They 
were  given  £2  10s.,  but  were  not  satisfied,  and  so  the  case  has  come 
to  the  law  courts,  a  claim  being  made  also  against  the  photogra]/ 
Well-known  sculptors  have  been  called  in  to  say  whether  in  their 
opinions  the  snow  man  is  a  copyright  “  work  of  art  ”  or  not. 

Mechanically- Aided  Retouching.— Mr.  E.  Belleoudry  writes  to 
the  “  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  ” : — “  I  believe  you  will 
be  interested  in  a  contrivance  that  I  have  built,  consisting  of  a  re¬ 
touching  desk  put  on  the  frame  of  an  old  sewing-machine.  By  work 
ing  the  sewing-machine,  which  puts  in  motion  a  dented  rubber  wheel, 
the  negative  is  given  a  slight  forward  vibration,  and  by  holding  the 
retouching  pencil  to  the  negative,  this  motion  of  the  negative  enables 
one  to  retouch  in  about  a  third  of  the  time  taken  ordinarily.  I  have 
been  using  this  outfit  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  its  time-saving  possibilities,  although  one  has  to  forget  the  old 
way  of  retouching,  as  the  pencil  is  never  in  motion.  I  trust  same 
mechanical  genius  will  put  such  a  machine  on  the  market  and  make 
money.  .  He  is  welcome  to  the  idea,  as  I  find  that  I  have  made  enough 
money  in  the  photographic  business.” 

[We  can  tell  Mr.  Belleoudry  that  a  device  of  the  kind  he  names, 
but  much  lighter  in  use,  will  be  shortly  put  upon  the  market  by  an 
English  house.— Eds.  “  B.J.”] 


Correspondence. 


**•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

MR.  SHAW  AND  THE  LINKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Is  it  perverseness  or  is  it  an  attack  of  mental  f<  g 
that  prevents  your  “Writer  of  the  Article  ”  from  seeing  that  what  I 
meant — and  surely  said — and  what  Mr.  Shaw  meant  also,  was  not 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  similarity  of  finish  in  the  ca  ge  .liter  s 
and  the  landscape-painter's  works,  but  that  there  oug 
does  not.  a  similarity  of  knowledge  and  control  -  and  mate¬ 

rials?  The  one.  the  craftsman,  knows  what  to  <!•>  and  does  it  :  the 
other,  the  artist— well,  does  not. 

Mr.  Shaw  saw  in  the  Academy  any  number  of  painters  trying  to  d  • 
something  they  had  no  real  knowledge  of  or  ability  for;  he  wen: 
outside  the  Academy  and  saw  a  painter’*  work,  on  ..  -body, 

which  showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  required, 
and  a  perfect  mastery  in  the  achievement  of 
there  in  that  to  indict  us  as  insisting  that  the  only  idt 
the  landscape,  etc.,  artist  is  the  lacquer-like 
carriage-body ?  It  is  farck  il  to 

clear-headed  thinker  like  Shaw  or  such  a - person  aa  myself.  Of 

course,  the  analogy  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  no  one  would 
that  no  paintings  should  be  exhibited  that  did  not  evidence  an  abso¬ 
lute  mastery  of  tools,  methods,  or  materials;  but  it  is  the  countless 
instances  of  rank  ineptitude  that  one  tilts  at.  and  that  your  writer 

would  be  the  first  to  in\.  nst- 

The  point  at  issue  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  thousands  of  peor^ 
spoiling  good  canvas  yearly,  because  they  have  had  no  real  apprei 
ticeehip  to  or  training  in  the  craftsman  s  aide  of  their  artistry :  an  1 
they  are  bumptious  amateurs  enough  to  think  they  can  do  wit  horn 
it  and  have  a  right  to  exhibit  their  shocking  example*  of  it.  It  a 


it.  What  is 
for 

finish  of  the 
either  of  a 
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carriage-painter  were  to  seek  a  job  having  as  little  knowledge  of  his 
tools,  methods,  and  materials  as  the  “artists”  Shaw  was  trouncing 
have,  he  would  pretty  soon  get  the  “chuck  ”  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
canvas-spoilers  ought  to. 

I  happen  to  know  that  G.  B.  IS.  agrees  with  me,  but  even  if  he 
did  not,  your  article  writer  ought  not  to  pervert  the  clear  issue  I 
raised  for  myself  in  my  letter  of  last  week. — Yours,  etc., 

Frederick  K.  Evans. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  anyone  who  read  your  report  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  lecture 
attentively  it  was  surely  evident  that  your  contributor  had  misunder¬ 
stood  a  portion  of  it,  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  surprise,  to  one  of 
your  readers  to  see  Mr.  Evans’s  correction.  It  is  surprising,  though, 
to  find  “  The  Writer  of  the  Article  ”  still  unenlightened  and  taking 
up  your  space  with  irrelevant  stuff  about  rubbing  with  emery,  and 
so  forth.  Might  I  suggest  that  “The  Writer  of  the  Article”  should 
take  Mr.  Shaw’s  speech,  his  own  comment  on  it,  and  Mr.  Evans’s 
letter,  into  the  country  with  him  for  a  week’s  meditation?  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  he  has  not  discovered  that  he  at  first  did  not 
understand  Mr.  Shaw,  and  that  Mr.  Evans  did,  he  had  better  stay 
another  week,  and  so  on  until  light  dawns. — I  am,  yours, 

A.  T.  C. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  very 
charitably  construe  his  “  persiflage  ”  into  seriousness,  and  forgivingly 
accept  as  fun  the  quite  frank  and  serious  views  he  advances.  They 
do  this  rather  than  suffer  their  idol  to  be  broken  against  the  hardness 
of  reason.  Thus  Mr.  Shaw  gets  a  double  way  out  of  anv  tight  place 
he  may  be  driven  into.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  reason  why 
his  words,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  should  not  be  taken  as 
he  uttered  them.  They  are  certainly  appalling  enough,  but  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  metaphorical 
application?  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be  real  “perversion.”  He 
said  several  times  very  distinctly  that  modern  painters  could  not 
paint;  but  that  carriage  painters  could.  He  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  ideas  or  subjects  of  painting  in  this  connection.  If  he  had 
there  would  have  been  much  better  analogies  than  carriage-painting 
to  hammer  home  his  point  with.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  that 
painters  should  all  serve  apprenticeships  in  carriage  painters’  yards 
so  that  they  could  learn  to  do  their  work  in  the  thorough  way  that 
carriage-painters  did.  I  submit  that  he  was  expressly  referring  to 
the  actual  manner  of  painting,  and  that,  in  his  mind,  the  carriage- 
door  was  an  ideal  for  picture  painters.  Otherwise,  why  did  he  mention 
the  carriage-door  at  all  ?  Now  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  Mr.  Shaw 
was  fooling  to  amuse  his  audience.  Mr.  Evans  will  have  it  that  he 
was  serious  underneath.  He  sees  an  allusion  to  portraying  “some 
elusive  atmospheric  effect,”  etc.,  by  a  proper  use  of  tools  and 
matei  ials  in  spite  of  the  express  desires  of  Mr.  Shaw  for  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  a  carriage-yard!  Mr.  Evans  and  A.T.C.  are  the  ones 
vv  ho  misunderstand.  Ii  they  will  take  Mr.  Shaw  seriously  they  must 
reconcile  the  carriage  apprenticeship  with  the  atmospheric  effects. 
Ihey  will  find  that  difficult  to  do  in  face  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  reference  to 
the  beautifully  prepared  canvas  of  an  artist-friend  whom  he  imitated 
by  crying  in  a  loud  voice,  “Jump  on  it,  jump  on  it,  you  can’t  hurt  it, 
it  will  last  a  thousand  years.”  Is  jumping  on  a  picture  a  test  for 
atmospheric  effect?  I  ask  Mr.  Evans  and  A.T.C.  They  will  also 
find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  comparison  of  Van  Eyck’s  method 
with  modern  “loading,”  etc.,  which  Mr.  Shaw  described  as  “laying 
on  with  a  trowel.”  Finally,  if  a  power  to  paint  atmospheric  effects 
was  meant,  and  not  “surface,”  they  must  explain  why  Mr.  Shaw  at 
once  slid  off  into  the  subject  of  smooth  P.O.P.  prints,  extolling  them 
together  with  early  painted  work. 

No,  I  maintain  that  your  two  correspondents  do  not  understand 
that  the  clever  G.B.S.  knows  that  “trouncing”  artists  and  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  reviling  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  a  good  game  to 
play  in  an  audience  who  come  only  to  be  tickled.  It  is  a  trick  that 
always  goes  down.  Their  misunderstanding  consists  in  thinking  that 
there  is  anything  beneath  the  fun.  They  wish  to  take  him  seriously,, 
and  therefore  they  have  to  hypothecate  their  “  atmospheric  effects,” 
etc.,  in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of  their  hero.  My  point  is  that 
if  they  take  him  seriously  what  he  said  was  nonsense. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


“STRAIGHT”  PRINTS  VERSUS  THOSE  OBTAINED 
OTHERWISE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
did  not  refer  to  retouching  the  negative  or  shading  the  print,  whicl 
are  pure  photographic  processes  ;  just  as  legitimate  as  local  reduc 
tion  or  intensification,  which  they  in  a  manner  resemble. 

I  would  emphasise  that  I  called  attention  to  the  large  number  o 
pictures,  or  rather,  paintings  that  go  to  make  up  so  manv  of  ou 
exhibitions,  and  which,  by  subtraction  and  addition  of  objects,  an< 
by  an  abundance  of  pigment  of  various  kinds,  do  not  in  the  leas 
resemble  the  image  as  viewed  upon  the  focussing  screen.  Fortu 
nately  such  productions  are  absent  from  the  exhibits  of  the  plat- 
and  paper  manufacturers  as  mentioned  in  my  letter ;  also  whit 
these  productions  are  reproduced  and  awarded  prizes  in  the  photo 
graphic  Press,  equal  consideration  is  given  to  the  straight  worker 

I  give  Mr.  Stevens  to  Understand  that  a  print  may  be  treatec 
in  many  ways,  many  of  them  giving  a  better  'picture  than  woulc 
have  otherwise  been  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  such  treatmen: 
if  our  result  is  to  be  a  photograph ,  which  must  be  a  piece  of  worl 
produced  by  the  camera  and  the  man,  and  in  my  opinion  similar  U 
the  one  picture  of  a  stereoscopic  slide — a  totally  different  produc 
tion  to  those  referred  to.  P.  Frederick  Visick. 

84,  Melbourne  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  S-E. 


A  CONCENTRATED  ONE-SOLUTION  M.Q.  DEVELOPER, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  found  the  following  M.Q.  developer  quit! 
good,  and  suggest  it  as  being  cheap,  clear,  and  sufficiently  cop 
centrated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  correspondent  “  CoiJ 
cento.”  It  is  taken  from  the  “  Chemist  and  Druggist  ”  of  August  21 
1909. 

M.Q.  D  E  VELOPER . 


Hydroquinone  .  5  grms. 

Metol  . .  2.5  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  80  grms. 

Potass  carbonate  .  100  grms. 

Potass  bromide  .  2  grms. 

Water  .  500  ccs. 


Dissolve  the  metol  first. 

For  use  take  one  part  to  four  or  five  parts  water. 

If  sodium  sulphite  has  been  dried  take  40  grms.  only. — Yo>j 
truly,  W.  L 

12,  Earl  Grey  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  5,  1909. 


KEEPING  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  issue  you  drew  attention  to  <3 
reluctance  of  some  to  the  use  of  films.  As  far  as  professio  s 
are  concerned,  if  I  may  speak  at  all  for  them,  I  think  it  is  t 
so  much  because  plates  are  easier  to  handle,  but  that  so  far 
have  seen  no  reliable  method  has  been  proposed  for  their  kee;  ;• 
That  they  are  very  much  lighter  and  also  simpler  on  roll  >r 
exposures  goes  without  saying,  but  one  has  had  strange  misgiv  ,'S 
concerning  storage.  I  have  tried  several  methods  recommended  4 
have  proved  hopeless  failures,  through  the  great  tendency  of  gelspe 
to  mould  when  packed  with  or  without  paper  between  them,  w 
years  ago  I  adopted  a  method  which  others  may  also  have  tn 
but  as  it  has  now  had  ample  time  for  proof,  I  mention  it  for  he 
benefit  of  any  who  have  not  tried  it — i.e.,  fix,  say,  5  by  4  P1 
on  half-plate  glass,  face  up,  and  a  strip  of  stamp-paper  top  W 
bottom ;  then  brush  over  the  surface  with  celluloid  varnish  L 
can  now  be  kept  either  in  a  grooved  box  or  packed  flat  agV* 
any  other  negative  without  any  naper  between  (preferably),  n'^ 
can  be  printed  from  just  as  an  ordinary  glass  negative. — Your 

Profession  ■ 


DAMAGE  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  INSECTS 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  query  of  your  correspo 
“  T.  H.”  concerning  prints  damaged  by  insects,  an  experie 
had  a  few  months  ago  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  matt 
was  staying  at  the  time  at  a  small  town  in  Norfolk,  wher 
whole  district  seemed  to  be  overrun  by  a  plague  of  earwig 
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iad  developed  some  p  la  tee  and  stood  them  upon  a  shelf  to  dry, 
ittle  thinking  that  earwigs  were  fond  of  gelatine,  though  I  knew 
hat  after  dusk  they  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  house ;  and 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  all  along  the  edge  of  the  plates  they 
iad  dug  out  the  gelatine,  leaving  me  the  toughest  job  of  spotting 
hat  I  have  ever  had. — Yours  faithfully,  A.  G. 

November  "8,  1909. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


#•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  induct¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W  iC .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

#•  C orre&pondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

**  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

’hotographs  Registered 

I.  M.  Jones,  Stationery  Stores,  Coleford,  near  Bath.  Photograph  of  Mells  and 
Vobster  United  Football  Team,  Season  1908-9. 

.  J.  Morris,  Churchkirk  Rectory,  Accrington.  Photograph  of  the  North  Panel 
in  the  Reredos  in  the  Church  of  St.  James,  Churchkirk.  Photograph  of  the  South 
Panel.  Photograph  of  the  Centre  /  anel.  Photograph  of  the  Reredos. 

[is  B.  Goodman,  55a,  Great  Ducie  Street,  Manchester.  Photograph  of  Mr. 
Marchant  in  Boxing  attitude. 

I.  R.  Zeltsch,  Waterside.  Studio,  Slaithwaite,  Yorks.  Photograph  of '  LMhwaite 
Hall  Cricket  Team,  Winners  of  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Cricket  League 
i909. 

Surnisher. — -T  have  an  old  burnisher,  a  stylect.  Is  it  of  any  value 
and  could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  sell  it,  as  I  am  giving  up 
business? — E.  Horton. 

It  has  no  market  value.  This  form  of  burnisher  is  quite  out 
of  date. 

'eveloper,  etc. — 1.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a 

'  good  developer  for  under-exposed  negatives,  one  that  will  give 
black  and  white  (not  vellow  neus.')  ?  2.  Correct  way  to  work 

retouching  pencil  on  negatives?  I  wish  to  practise  this  branch 
myself .  — N  alodct  . 

1.  The  best  plan  with  an  under-exposed  negative  is  to  use  a 
somewhat  diluted  (i.e.,  mixed  with  water)  developer.  If  this  is 
done  and  solution  also  kept  at  about  70F.,  one  developer  is 
about  as  good  as  another,  although  it  is  better  to  employ  one 
— like  amidol,  rodinal,  etc. — which  brings  out  the  image  as  a 
whole  in  the  first  place  and  brings  up  density  afterwards.  Still, 
pyro  will  answer  equally  well,  though  to  avoid  stain  you  should 
dilute  with  soda  sulphite  solution  in  place  of  water  (soda  sulphite, 
1  oz. ;  water,  20  oz.)  to  avoid  stain.  2.  We  advise  you  to  get 
“Retouching,”  by  A.  Whiting  (Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Is,)  or  take 
I  a  course  of  postal  lessons  (see  our  advertisement  pages). 
he  Portrait  op  a  Wire. — Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  ordered 
from  us  an  enlargement  to  be  sent  to  him.  In  due  course  the 
enlargement  was  sent  to  him  framed.  It  was  sent  to  him  eecuieh 
packed,  but  in  the  transit  by  rail  it  was  damaged.  The  eyntl 
man  claimed  from  the  railway  authorities  for  the  value  of  t  le 
picture,  and  has  received  his  claim  for  the  full  amount.  oxv, 
as  the  authorities  say  they  are  returning  it  to  the  lost  luggage 
office  to  sell  it,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  iis  know  i  - 
I  they  can  legally  sell  it  under  these  circumstances,  seeing  it  is  a 
portrait  of  the  gentleman’s  wife.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  let  us  know  in  your  next  week’s  Journal.  Anxious.  . 

As  the  railway  company  have  paid  for  the  portiait  if- 
to  be  their  property,  and  therefore  they  can  do  what  ticy  ' ' - 
j  with  lit.  Probably  the '-company  would  now  sell  it  to  ‘the  gentle- 
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man  for  a  small  sum.  If  not,  his  best  way  will  be  to  attend 
the  lost  property  sale  and  see  if  he  can  buv  it. 

Intensification  of  Bromides. — For  a  special  purpose  we  have  to 
intensify  some  rather  faint  bromide  prints  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
density  (to  transmitted  light),  but  keeping  the  whites  clear.  Middle 
tones  can  be  disregarded.  We  have  tried  mercury  and  ammonia  (by 
the  way,  does  it  matter  if  we  omit  the  hydrochloric?),  but  though 
this  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  it  is  not  enough.  Then  we  tried 
lead  nitrate,  and  tin’s  is  fine  as  regards  opacity,  but  all  the  nitric 
in  the  world  won’t  keep  a  dingy  etain  off  the  whites,  and  this  is 
important.  Ls  there  any  way  of  using  lead  and  keeping  the  whites 
clean?  If  not,  can  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  suggest  a  method  of  inten¬ 
sification  we  might  try? — Intensity. 

We  do  not  know  any  satisfactory  chemical  method  of  dealing 
with  very  faint  bromide  prints,  because  such  an  image  contains  so 
little  silver  that  there  is  little  to  work  upon.  A  bromide  that  is  of 
a  greyish  or  greenish  black  tone  gan  easily  be  intensified  to  a  full 
black  with  the  chiomium  intensifier,  but  this  is  not  powerful 
enough  for  a  very  faint  image.  If  the  process  is  repeated  several 
times  a  brownish  image  is  produced  with  fair  density  to  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  obtain  anything 
approaching  the  density  given  with  the  lead  intensifier.  The  stain¬ 
ing  trouble  is  one  that  seems  very  likely  to  occur  on  paper,  and  we 
fear  we  can  suggest  no  remedy.  Possibly  you  could  obtain  the 
result  you  want,  most  readily  by  using  the  non-transfer  ozobrome 
process.  With  this  you  could  cover  the  silver  image  with  a  strong 
carbon  black.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  very  small  quantity  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  addition  to  a  mercury  solution,  and  in  any  case  the  print 
should  be  well  washed  in  acid. 

Flashlight. — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  "Hints  on  Flash 
light  Photography”  in  “  B.J.”  of  October  29,  1909 — 1.  Could 
you  please  give  me  any  more  advice  that  would  help  me  in  taking 
a  set  of  photographs  in  a  coal  mine?  I  am  going  to  use  half¬ 
plates.  2.  Also  any  advice  on  half-tone  process? — “Coal  Mines.” 

Yo.u  should  try  and  get  the  book  “  ’Monget  Mines  and  Miners,” 
by  J.  C.  Burrows  and  W.  Thomas,  published  in  1895,  which  con¬ 
tains  details  of  flashlight  work  in  the  Cornish  mines.  <  ine  great 
difficulty  was  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  after  an  exposure, 

,  but  with  the  greatly  improved  powders  now  obtainable  and  the 
better  ventilation  of  mines  this  is  less  serious.  Another  cause 
of  failure  is  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  lens.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  lens  back  in.  the  pocket  after  the  view  had  been 
arranged,  to  place  it  again  in  position  only  an  instant 
making  the  flash.  2.  This  Ls  too  wide  a  subject  for  this  column. 
You  had  better  get  "The  Half-tone  Process,”  by  J.  V 
(Iliffe  and  Co..  5s.).  For  lessons  there  aie  the  T. .<  .C.  S 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  E.C.,  and  the  Photographic  School, 
Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W.,  or  we  could  refer  you  to  a 
probable  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  Gloucester. 

Bleach-out  Process.— Can  you  oblige  bv  giving 
of  the  “Bleach-out  Process,”  noted  in  current  issue!  I  - 
like  to  know  if  dyes  are  obtainable  and  where,  als  f  till  i  Lai  i 
of  the  process. — W.  R.  B. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  no  further  particulars  nor  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  makers  of  the  dyes.  Perh  ps  Q 
porary,  such  as  "  Photographische  Ind  -  S 

Beilin,  could  assist  you  if  you  wi 
Postal  Coupon  of  2£d.  value  for  return  postage. 

Grubb  Lens. — Could  you  tell  me  what 

useful  for?  Have  seen  one  in  a  shop  wind<  -■  E.  PfflEN  >A] 

Without  seeing  the  lens  we  cannot  say.  But  ps  iblj  it  would 
.be  useful  for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  tfae  JEt.fi 
employed. 

Perseverance. — The  mirror  should  be  su  ice  silver!  8  to 

Mr.  M.  A.  Petit  jean,  50.  Fonthill  Road,  :  N. 

Enlargemi  NTS. — I  an  you  give  mi  r  printing  or  enlarg¬ 

ing  on  artist  canvas  by  development  ?  I  do  not  want  the  carbon  or 
bromide  process  I  remember  in  France  many  years  ago  that  a 
very  large  firm  at  Asnferes* 

prints,  and  quite  as  successful  as  now.  They  used  to  print  direct 
on  canvas  from  detached  negatives  wet  photos)  or  paper  negative* 

I  wish  to  do  some  here.  The  canvas  was  cleaned  first  with  weak 
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ammonia,  then  salted  with  a  brush,  and  sensitised  in  the  same 
manner.  Can  you  give  me  the  formula? — W.  M.  Harrison. 

Various  formulae  have  been  published  for  the  process,  the  paper 
or  canvas  being  salted  with  bromide,  sensitised  with  silver  nitrate, 
and  developed  in  an  acid  developer.  One  formula  is:  — 

'Milk  ...| .  20  ozs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  f  oz. 

Mix,  stir  well,  and  filter,  and  then  add  to  the  filtrate  :  — 

Potassium  iodide  .  140  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  . 34  grs. 

Paint  the  solution  over  the  paper  and  dry  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  prepared  paper  can  be  either  floated  on  the  following  bath,  or 
it  may  be  painted  on  :  — 


Silver  nitrate  ....- . . .  42  grs. 

Distilled  water  . . . .  1  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  63  minims. 


The  paper  must  be  exposed  wet,  and  it  is  from  three  to  four  times 
slower  than  slow  bromide  paper.  The  developer  is:  — 


P vto  . j .  3  grs. 

Water  . . . .  1  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  40  minims. 

Citric  acid,  10  per  cent,  solution  .  4  drops. 


Jf.e  J. — (1)  Impossible  for  us  to  say.  Businesses  prosper  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  For  your  class  of  work  locality  is  not  important, 
particularly  if  the  work  is  done  at  a  good  price.  (2)  Very  crowded, 
undoubtedly.  (3)  No.  (4)  It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  assume 
that  the  customer  has  the  right  entrusted  to  him  to  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  enlarged  or  printed.  Usually  it  is  so,  but  the  law  holds  the 
actual  reproducer  equally  liable.  The  enlarger,  no  less  than  the 
photographer,  must  use  his  judgment. 

Disputed  Account. — Some  three  years  ago  we  took  a  photograph  of 
a  well-known  local  gentleman,  he  paying  for  it.  Admitted  the  copy¬ 
right  is  his.  Now  the  photograph  was  a  very  popular  one,  and  he 
distributed  several  dozens.  After  a  time  we  asked  permission  to 
sell  the  same  as  postcards.  Consent  having  been  obtained,  we  did 
so.  He  has  since  owred  us  an  account  for  twelve  months,  and  on  our 
writing  and  asking  for  the  same  writes  to  us  claiming  a  royalty  on 
the  postcards  that  we  have  sold.  Now  we  should  like  to  know 
if  he  can  do  this,  because  nothing  was  said  about  royalties  when 
permission  was  given,  and  he  is  rather  a  bumptious  individual 
and  given  to  trying  to  do  things  on  the  bounce.  Also,  could  you 
say  what  would  be  the  usual  royalty  on  postcards,  each?  The 
amount  is  not  large,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  we 
object  to,  and  should  like  to  know  how  we  stand. — H.  S. 

The  copyright  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  gentleman,  but  if 
he  gave  you  permission  to  publish  the  portrait,  and  nothing  was 
said  at  the  time  about  royalties,  we  do  not  see  that  he  can  claim 
any.  However,  this  is  a  case  for  the  'County  Court  to  decide. 


Return  of  Specimens. — At  the  beginning  of  February  last  I  was 

requested  by - and  Co., - ,  to  forward  specimens  of  work  and 

references.  In  my  previous  reply  to  their  advertisement  I  had 
6ent  copies  only,  and  on  the  before-mentioned  date  I  sent  a  batch 
of  platinotype  specimens  and  three  original  references.  I  even¬ 
tually  obtained  the  berth,  which  was  at  - ,  which  I  held  until 

October  30,  when  I  received  a  week’s  notice  to  leave.  I  replied 
the  next  day  accepting  the  notice,  and  asking  for  the  return  of 
my  specimens  and  references,  and  was  informed  that  they  had 
been  destroyed,  and  that  they  would  give  me  a  reference  and  I 
could  make  any  specimens.  As  the  studio  here  is  not  so  good 
and  the  clientele  moderate  I  naturally  demurred,  also  as  I  cannot 
replace  either  I  am  de voided  of  many  good  prospects  of  obtaining 
another  berth  at  any  time  I  may  require  one.  I  now  wish  to  claim 
damages,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  take. — H.  A.  H. 

The  only  proceeding  you  can  take  is  in  the  County  Court  for  the 
value  of  the  pictures,  and  damages  for  the  non-return  of  the 
references.  The  amount  you  assess  your  loss  at  is  very  moderate. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  got  the  pictures  and  refer¬ 
ences  back  at  the  time  you  were  engaged. 

Disputed  Account. — Last  year  (1908),  during  July  and  August,  I  was 
requested  to  do  certain  photographic  work  by  the  manager  of 


a  firm’s  branch  shop  for  reproduction  of  postcards.  I  produced 
and  delivered  a  certain  number  at  the  end  of  August.  After  a 
five  months’  wait  I  received  pay  for  one-half,  which  they  pub¬ 
lished.  Now,  I  have  waited  fifteen  months  in  all,  and  when  I 
request  a  settlement  of  remainder  the  head  office  returns  lemainder 
of  prints  which  they  have  had  fifteen  months.  Both  parties 
deny  giving  any  instructions  to  me  for  to  do  this  work.  Mv 
agreement  with  all  batches  was  for  to  reproduce  postcard  only. 

I  now  see  they  publish  a  series  of  views  and  offer  for  sale.  I  find’ 
also  they  wipe  my  monogram  off  all  cards  and  views  they  publish. 
One  print,  supposed  to  be  not  required,  I  find  published  and 
offered  for  sale  without  being  paid  for.  Can  I  claim,  although 
not  registered  ? — Photographer. 

If  the  manager,  as  agent  of  the  firm,  gave  you  the  order  to  take 
the  photographs  and  supply  the  copies  the  firm  will  have  to  pay 
for  them.  The  copyright  in  the  pictures  belongs  to  the  firm,  and 
not  to  you.  The  County  Court  will  settle  the  matter  if  you  take 
the  case  there. 

Novice. — Not  for  general  work  ;  the  focal-plane  folding  camera  of 
the  Goerz-Auehiitz  type  is  about  the  best  for  press  work. 

P.  Callet  and  others.— In  our  next. 

P.  C.  L. — 1.  Thin  papier  mineral ;  also  matt  varnish  on  back  of 
negative.  In  both  cases  worked  up  with  stump  or  colour.  See 
“Retouching,”  by  A.  Whiting  (Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Is.).  2.  E. 

Graber,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

K.  Robert. — Except  that  the  country  is  steadily,  if  not  very  rapidly,  j 
progressing,  we  are  unable  to  advise  you.  You  might,  perhaps,  j 
obtain  some  help  from  a  firm  (such  as  Marions)  supplying  photo- 1 
graphers  there. 

S.  R.  J. — An  old  Lerebour  portrait  lens  will  do  very  well  for' 
enlarging  with  in  the  lantern.  But  being  lOin.  focus  it  will 
require  an  often  inconvenient  distance  between  the  lantern  and 
the  screen  when  using  small  negatives.  However,  with  the 
cabinet  size  it  will  be  very  useful.  As  you  say,  it  is  a  good  lens, 
for  portraiture  in  the  studio,  and  you  will  doubtless  find  it  equally! 
as  good  as  an  enlarging  lens. 

Blacking  the  Inside  of  Camera. — My  studio  camera  is  what  is; 
known  as  the  box  form.  The  inside  had  become  pale  by  the  blackj 
wearing  off  by  continual  dusting.  I  reblacked  with  lamp  blackj 
mixed  with  size,  but  now  this  wipes  off,  particularly  when  a  damp) 
cloth  is  used  to  remove  the  dust.  Can  you  please  tell  me  o  i 
something  that  will  avoid  this  trouble? — T.  A.  Winterbourn. 

Take  some  brown  hard  varnish  and  dilute  it  with  methylated 
spirit.  To  this  add  some  “drop  black  ”  and  paint  over  the  inside  oj  ^ 
the  camera  with  it.  The  best  proportions  of  the  black  and 
diluted  varnish  cannot  be  definitely  given,  as  all  varnishes  arid 
not  alike,  but  they  are  easily  arrived  at  by  experiment.  It 
well  to  use  as  much  of  the  varnish  as  possible  with  a  view 
durability,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  coating  to  dry  in  ai  1 
(way  glossy.  If  it  is  found  to  do  so  the  addition  of  more  bla 
will  usually  prove  a  remedy.  If  not,  the  mixture  must 
thinned  with  more  methylated  spirit. 


*#*  NOTICE  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  subjer 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserte 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  “British  Journal  Almanac.”  Our  publishers  desire  to 
nounce  that  the  edition  (of  25,000)  of  the  ‘  Almanac  ”  is  almost 
hausted.  Dealers  and  others  who  have  not  yet  ordered  copies 
s  requested  to  do  so  without  delay. 


We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank 
shop,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

.  897.) 


rhe  Traill-Taylor  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  next,  at 
Russell  Square,  by  Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  who  will  take  as 
5  subject  “  The  Growth  of  the  Photographic  Image.” 


Testing  the  speed  of  photographic  shutters.  Messrs.  Campbell 
d  Smith,  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  have  worked 
■ :•  a  method  of  measuring  shutter  speeds,  which  consists  in  photo- 
iphing  on  a  moving  plate  a  narrow  beam  of  light  reflected  from 
■  galvanometer  mirror,  caused  to  make  angular  vibrations  very 
i  idly  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  plate.  A  curve 
i  thus  obtained  on  the  plate  and  the  length  of  the  exposure 
i  ascertained  by  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  recorded.  The 
dcription  of  the  method  and  of  the  apparatus  used  is  given  on 
Ike  894. 


lr.  A.  Lockett,  in  an  article  on  the  Dixio  method  of  stereoscopy, 
c  Is  with  the  form  of  stereoscope  by  which  quite  large  prints 


with  the  form  of  stereoscope  by  x 

7  be  readily  examined,  as  also  transparencies 


He  sug- 


that  the  method  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  given 
it  for  purposes  of  portraiture.  (P.  891.) 

n  interesting  exhibition  of  panoramic  photographs  is  being  held 
a  -he  Strand  Kodak  Gallery.  (P.  898.) 


}me  notes  on  the  working  of  the  carbon  process  in  cold  weather 
given  in  an  article  on  page  890. 

new  material,  to  be  known  as  “Resinite,”  has  been  worked 
in  Germany,  and  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture 

'  photographic  utensils.  (P.  897.) 

ae  efficiency  of  electric  light  and  the  use  of  adhesive  masks. 
r  rir-brush  work  are  among  the  topics  of  “  Photc-Meeh  rnual 

V”  (P.  897.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Professor  A.  W.  P  orter,  who  is  to 

Traill-Taylor  deli  rer  the  Traill-Taylor  lecture  next 
ec  urer.  Tuesday  at  the  R.P.S.,  is  the  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physics  at  University  College,  London,  and 
the  author  of  many  scientific  papers,  some  of  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  light.  He  is  co-author  (with  Professor 
Gr.  Carey  Foster)  of  a  treatise  on  electricity  and  magnetism 
and  author  of  one  on  mechanics.  In  recent  papers  read 
at  the  Physical  Society  and  to  the  British  Association  at 
Winnipeg,  he  has  described  several  novel  effects  obtained 
by  the  action  of  an  electric  discharge  on  photographic 
plates.  In  “Nature”  of  last  week  a  brief  account  is  given 
of  experiments  towards  the  measurement  of  the  refractive 
index  of  radium  emanation,  the  chief  advance  in  which  is 
the  success  obtained  in  measuring  this  quantity  for 
extremely  small  amounts  of  a  gas — a  few  cubic  millimetres 
alone  being  required.  Although  he  may  be  properly 
described  as  a  mathematical  physicist,  he  has  the  faculty 
of  clear  and  luminous  exposition  and  of  ably  illustrating 
his  theme  by  well-chosen  experiments.  Professor  Porter 
has  for  some  time  contributed  a  column  on  advances  in 
physics  to  “  Knowledge.” 


The  “  B.J.” 

Almanac, 

1910. 


Within  a  week's  time  from  Wednesday 
next — that  is  to  say,  on  December  1 — 
but  not  before,  the  1910  edition  of  the 
“  Almanac will  be  on  sale  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  far  as  is  possible  without  a  fleet  of  aero¬ 
planes,  the  publishers  will  deliver  copies  simultaneously 
throughout  London  and  the  provinces  ;  at  any  rate,  every 
purchaser  may  depend  on  getting  the  “Almanac''  from 
his  dealer  in  time  for  his  evening  reading  on  Wednesday, 
December  1.  The  “  Almanac, ”  it  is  believi  than 

maintains  its  standard  in  the  way  of  useful  and  up-to-date 
photographic  information.  The  leading  article  this  year 
has  for  its  subject  the  use  of  certain  short  cuts  in  making 
lens-calculations.  It  is  an  article  which  enable  -  the  g  h 
grapher  to  make  any  of  the  usual  computations  without 
reference  to  the  tables  or  formula* — in  short,  the  mental 
arithmetic  of  lenses.  Other  sections  of 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  of  more  than  ixy  interest, 

though  the  physical  girth  of  the  volume,  despite  the  most 
valiant  efforts *of  editor  and  publishers,  has  resisted  com¬ 
pression. 

r  *  *  * 

Local  Lights  One  disadvantage  of  the  existence  of  so 
Safe  many  photographic  societies  is  the  fact 

Lights.  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 

semination  of  much  wrong  and  misleading  information  of 
a  kind  that  would  never  otherwise  secure  publication. 
Long  ago  we  remember  a  lecturer,  a  shining  light  and 
hard-working  member  of  a  small  local  society,  holding 
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forth  on  the  mysteries  of  enlarging  and  reducing,  and  one 
of  the  sparkling  bits  of  information  that  he  emitted  was 
that  longer  exposure  was  required  when  reducing  because 
the  lens  was  farther  from  the  negative  !  This  statement 
was  disputed  by  an  argumentative  member,  but  he  was,  of 
course,  extinguished  by  the  overwhelming  authority  of  the 
lecturer.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  experience  soon  corrected 
the  blunder,  for  it  was  somewhat  too  obvious  to  live  long ; 
but  in  other  cases  mistakes  of  a  more  insidious  nature  have 
been  known  to  live  a  very  long  time.  An  instance  of  a 
mistake  that  ought  not  to  be  made  in  these  enlightened 
times  occurred  only  -a  week  or  so  ago,  when  a  local  lecturer 
advised  the  members  of  his  society  that  they  should  always 
make  sure  that  these  dark-room  lamps  were  safe,  and  to 
ensure  safety  should  use  two  thicknesses  of  canary  medium 
for  “  ordinary  ”  plates  and  good  quality  ruby  glass  for 
orthochromatic  plates.  Two  thicknesses  of  canary  medium 
are  safe  enough  for  bromide  paper  or  process  plates,  but 
they  let  through  enough  blue  light  to  fog  the  much  faster 
“ordinary”  in  a  very  brief  time,  while  as  for  safe  ruby 
glass,  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  obtained.  One  of 
the  few  things  about  photography  that  is  thoroughly  well 
known  nowadays  is  the  philosophy  of  the  “safe  light,”  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  recommendations  as  these. 
The  treacherous  nature  of  ruby  glass  is  well  enough  known 
to  induce  everyone  to  avoid  it,  while  if  the  generally  useful 
“medium”  is  employed,  we  want  something  much  more 
effective  than  two  thicknesses  of  “  canary  ”  to  get  even  an 
approximation  to  safety.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  medium 
that  we  have  to  use  so  much  of  it  that  the  light  can  never 
be  anything  but  very  dim.  The  properly  adjusted  modern 
safe  light  has  the  advantage  that  it  gives  us  the  maximum 
light  that  is  consistent  with  a  minimum  of  risk,  and  it 
always  pays  to  adopt  the  best  safe  light  available. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Society  The  photographs  having  all  disappeared 
Painter.  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery,  the  public 
colours  r"  are  now  inyited  to  the  153rd  exhibition 

of  water-colours.  If  the  Links  would 
but  go  there  still  they  would  find  many  lessons  awaiting 
them.  The  finest  water-colour  work  in  the  world  has  its 
home  within  these  walls,  and  there  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
knowledge,  power,  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  Those  who 
boast  that  the  colour-plate  may  supplant  the  painting  may 
find  their  answer  in  the  personal  and  almost  visionary 
landscapes,  which  have  in  them  more  of  what  the  artist 
felt  than  what  he  saw ;  such  a  view,  for  example,  as  W. 
Eyre  Walker’s  “Windermere.”  An  Autochrome  would 
have  given  something  very  different  from  this,  and  would 
have  been  no  nearer  truth.  The  Autochrome  standpoint 
is,  however,  exactly  taken  by  Alfred  Parsons,  A. It. A., 
whose  astoundingly  clever  work  misses  all  but  the  literal 
reproduction  of  the  scene.  Mrs.  Laura  Knight  still  goes 
ahead.  No  other  artist  here  has  quite  her  naive  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unfettered  attitude  of  mind.  Fresh  in  ideas, 
untraditional  in  her  method,  she  gives  us  impressions 
which  inspire  and  astonish  at  the  same  time.  Robert 
Anning  Bell  goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  is  refined 
and  cultured  ;  but  his  art  grows  more  and  more  archaic. 
The  archaistic  figures  of  his  “  Going  to  the  Hunt  ”  might 
have  come  from  Botticelli’s  hand,  though  their  landscape 
setting  is  incompatibly  modern  in  the  worst  sense.  We 
strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  firelight  studies  to  look  at  the  beautiful  and  exhaustive 
“Firelight  Glow”  of  J.  Walter  West.  Here  are  none  of 
the  hard  shadows  nor  the  lack  of  middle  tones  that  comes 
of  the  lamp  in  the  fender  trick.  The  subject  is  a  charming 
girl  in  eighteenth-century  costume,  who  is  bathed  in  a  soft 
rosy  light  which  plays  over  her  form  and  alternates  with 
cool  tones  of  pearly  shade,  whilst  the  distance  of  the  room 


is  a  rich,  deep  reddish  darkness,  out  of  which  gleam  two 
immense  Oriental  vases.  We  lack  space  to  mention  even 
a  tenth  part  of  the  things  that  should  be  seen  for  the  sake 
of  the  lessons  they  can  teach. 

*  *  * 


Positives  A  very  curious  method  of  producing 

Direct.  positives  direct  in  the  camera  is  given 

in  an  American  contemporary.  Generally  it  appears  to  be 
a  variation  on  the  various  methods  that  have  been  proposed 
involving  the  removal  of  the  developed  negative  image 
with  an  acid  and  bichromate  solution,  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  remaining  silver  salt,  but  the  varia¬ 
tions  introduced  seem  to  be  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  Ir 
the  first  place,  the  developed  image  is  to  be  placed  in  ; 
solution  of  boracic  acid  until  it  changes  from  black  td 
red !  What  the  action  is  or  how  long  it  takes  is  no 

explained,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  why  the  imagi 

should  turn  red  at  all,  for  boracic  acid  is  not  likely  tJ 
affect  the  reduced  silver.  This  bath  is  followed  by  a  wasl| 
in  three  changes  of  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  oj 
boracic  acid  and  chrome  alum,  and  the  plate  is  the) 
immersed  in  a  solution  containing  bichromate  and  nitri 
acid,  cleared  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  potassiui: 
bromide,  washed,  exposed,  and  redeveloped.  It  is  thut 
apparent  that  the  whole  process  is  only  an  old  and  rathd 
ineffective  one  revived,  with  sundry  additions  that  seen 
to  serve  no  purpose.  The  boracic  acid  bath  can  serve  n 
other  purpose,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  than  that  of  destroyirj 
traces  of  the  first  developer,  and  none  of  the  modification 
proposed  can  in  any  way  remedy  the  fundamental  defe 
of  the  process,  which  is  that  the  high-lights  of  the  positr 
become  seriously  fogged.  This  defect  was  got  over  by  U5 
Carnegie  by  leaving  the  red  image  produced  by  the  bichr' 
mate  bath  in  situ  during  the  exposure,  but  the  caustj 
potash  bath  proposed  in  the  formulae  we  are  critcisii 
takes  away  this  protection,  and  leaves  the  process  where 
was  before  this  protective  device  was  thought  of.  This  < 
an  excellent  example  of  what  a  photographic  process  c 
become  when  subjected  to  a  “tinkering”  process  for  tj-J 
sake  of  novelty. 


CARBON  PRECAUTIONS  IN  COLD  WEATHE. 


The  brief  note  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  an  artip 
last  week  on  the  carbon  process  has  been  responsi  , 
perhaps,  for  one  or  two  queries  relating  to  the  practice  f 
carbon  printing,  or  rather  to  the  difficulties  encounte  l 
on  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature.  We  may  deal  v  i 
these  together  in  a  further  short  article  instead  of  tat  l 
them  separately  under  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.”  t 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  carbon,  like  other  methods  f 
printing,  is  considerably  affected  by  the  conditions  if 
temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  One  of  e 
chief  of  these  is  the  length  of  time  which  the  tissue  yl 
take  to  dry  after  immersion  in  the  sensitising  bath  w|Q 
the  temperature  is  low  and  the  air,  as  it  usually  is  duijg 
the  winter  months,  far  from  dry.  When  these  conditijis 
are  at  all  pronounced,  by  the  time  the  tissue  is  dry  it  is 
become  so  insoluble  as  to  be  quite  unworkable.  Eve  |if 
its  solubility  is  not  affected  to  this  extreme  degree,  |ie 
tissue  prepared  under  these  conditions  nevertheless  difl's 
in  a  marked  way  from  that  which  has  been  quickly  did ) 
it  shows  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness,  does  not  IpP 
so  long,  and  requires  hotter  water  for  its  developing- 
The  modifications  which  are  thus  necessitated  are 0 
course,  realised  by  the  expert  carbon  printer,  but  t  se 
who  work  the  process  less  regularly  may  be  easily  nn 
as  to  the  causes  of  what  appears  to  them  over-exposui 
the  prints.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  orde 
hasten  the  drying  of  the  tissue  the  latter  is  placed 
room  heated  by  gas  or  by  a  coke  stove,  and  withou 
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imple  amount  of  ventilation.  The  fumes  from  either  of 
hese  forms  of  fuel  exert  a  very  insolubilising  action  upon 
lichromated  gelatine,  and  if  the  latter  be  long  exposed  to 
heir  influence  the  film  will  become  quite  insoluble  and 
mworkable.  Where  a  proper  drying  cupboard  is  not 
nstalled  a  far  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  discard  the 
irdinary  bichromate  solution  and  to  use  in  its  place  a 
pirit  sensitiser,  such  as  that  prepared  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  containing  little  or  no  water.  The  tissue,  after 
reatment  with  this  bath,  will  dry  in  an  ordinary  room  in 
he  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  danger  of  insolubilisa- 
ion  is  thus  avoided. 

When  the  usual  bichromate  sensitiser  is  employed  it 
hould  be  borne  in  mind  that  gelatine  does  not  absorb  a 
/ater  solution  nearly  so  quickly  when  the  latter  is  very 
[  old  as  when  the  temperature  is  about  60deg.  F.  For 
xample,  if  carbon  tissue  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
otash  bichromate  for,  say,  three  minutes,  at  45deg.  F., 
j  will  absorb  far  less  than  at  65  deg.  F.,  and, 
s  a  result,  will  be  of  much  lower  sensitiveness.  Not 
nly  so,  but  it  will  yield  prints  of  a  quite  noticeably 
arder  gradation,  and  will  also  require  a  longer  time  of 
rinting.  The  net  results  often  are  that  prints  turn  out 
nder-printed,  and  the  delicate  tints  wash  away  in  the 
evelopment.  One  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to 
How  a  longer  time  in  the  sensitiser.  Another  is,  of  course, 

>  raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  about  60deg.  or 
5deg.  F.  But  perhaps  the  best  course  in  cold  weather 
to  use  a  sensitiser  of  greater  strength,  say  4  or  even  5 
3r  cent. — the  latter  if  the  negatives  are  at  all  of  a  hard 
laracter — in  place  of  the  customary  -3  per  cent. 

Another  fact  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
■inting  carbons  in  very  dull  weather  is  that  bichromated 
ssue  is  relatively  less  sensitive  to  a  weak  light  than  to  a 
rong  one.  As  the  exposure  is  usually  timed  by  means 
an  actinometer  provided  with  a  piece  of  silver  paper 
bO.P.),  error  in  the  exposure  of  the  prints  may  arise 
om  this  very  cause,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  paper 
maining  practically  the  same  both  in  weak  and  strong 
dots,  and  therefore  failing  to  respond  to  the  different 
haviour  of  the  carbon  tissue.  This  means  that  the 
imber  of  tints  on  the  silver  paper  which  was  found  suffi¬ 


cient  in  summer  light  will  not  be  enough  for  full  exposure 
in  the  dull  days  of  winter  :  a  negative  which  requires,  say, 
four  actinometer  tints  in  summer  will  very  likelv  do  with 
five  or  even  six  when  printing  in  a  very  weak  light. 

A.  further  danger  which  must  be  particularly  guarded 
against  in  winter  weather  is  dampness  of  the  tissue.  The 
pads  of  the  printing  frames  should  be  made  quite  dry 
before  use,  while  the  frames  themselves,  when  not  in  use, 
should  be  put  away  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
bad  weather  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  dav  that  certain 
negatives  are  still  not  finished  printing.  If,  however,  they 
are,  say,  about  three  parts  done,  advantage  may  be  tak<  n 
of  the  continuating  action  of  the  light.  The  tissues  are 
taken  from  the  frames  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  drawer 
or  box  and  put  away  in  a  moderately  dry  place  till  the  next 
day.  As  a  rule,  it  will  then  be  found  on  development  that 
they  are  quite  dark  enough.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this 
continuating  action  the  tissue  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  place 
of  moderate  warmth,  and  should  not  be  stored  in  a  calcium 
tube  or  other  receptacle  where  traces  of  moisture  will  be 
abstracted  from  it. 

Attention  was  called  above  to  the  fact  that  gelatine 
absorbs  water  much  more  slowly  when  it  is  cold  than  when 
it  is  of  a  moderate  temperature.  At  this  season  the  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  tap  is  usually  at  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature,  therefore  in  mounting  the  exposed  tissue  on  the 
support  for  its  development  it  should  be  allowed  to  soak 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  usually  allowed  under  normal 
conditions  before  it  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  suppoit.  Also 
in  the  case  of  single  transfer  papers  it  is  well  to  soak  them 
for  a  little  longer  time  than  the  tissue.  If  the  water  from 
the  tap  is  as  low  as,  say,  35  deg.  F.,  it  is  a  good  plan, 
by  addition  of  warm  water,  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
about  55  deg.  or  60  deg.  But  this  is  seldom  necessary,  as 
the  longer  soaking  will  answer  much  the  same  purpose. 
However,  in  the  case  of  very  thick  and  rough  drawing 
papers,  which  at  an  average  temperature  require  Half  an 
hour’s  or  an  hour’s  soaking,  it  will  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  they  are 
soaked  to  60  deg.  F.,  or  higher,  as  with  them  even  a 
very  long  soaking  in  exceedingly  cold  water  does  not 
always  get  them  in  the  best  condition  for  working. 


. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE. 


is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
’ected  to  the  interesting  subject  of  stereoscopic  portraiture. 
1  e  great  majority  of  stereoscopic  photographs  now  produced 
■  this  country  are,  almost  without  exception,  either  landscapes, 
Tenors,  or  street  scenes.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when 
]  rtraits  for  the  stereoscope  met  with  a  marked  appreciation 
!t  that  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Daguerreotype  and  the 
'tlodion  positive.  For  the  last  forty  years  they  have,  com- 
r  rcially  speaking,  been  practically  extinct. 

I  Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  this  was  a  lack  of  compie- 
1  ision  by  the  earlier  photographic  artists  of  the  special  re- 
<  dements  that  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  or  dm  *o  make  a  pleas- 
i'  stereoscopic  portrait.  The  very  relief  and  realism  that  are 
*  effective  in  the  rendering  of  a  group  of  statuary,  or  the 
I  'sent  men  t  of  a  thatched  cottage,  will  repel  rather  than  attract 
^  en  applied,  in  unskilful  hands,  to  the  stereoscopic  delinea- 
i  a  of  the  human  face  or  figure.  Even  in  its  monocular  foi  m, 
o  ihotographic  portrait  is  glaringly  and  crudely  truth  ail,  re¬ 
aring  all  the  aid  of  softly  rounded  lighting  and  tactful  le- 
t,  china  to  render  it  acceptable  at  once  to  the  sensitiveness 
■Ci  the  sitter  and  the  critical  inspection  of  his  oi  hei  friends. 
3  w  much  more,  then,  was  this  the  case  when  these  angulaii 


ties  and  projections,  already  given  their  full  value  by  inartistic 
lighting  and  treatment,  were  still  further  emphasis.  1  by  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief,  and  retouching  became  either  limited  in  ezb  nt 
or  virtually  impossible  ?  o>  this  we  add  t h < •  small  S 

binocular  portraits,  the  gh  prices  that  were  demande  1  ft  r 

them,  and  the  bulk  and  clumsiness  of  the  earlier  steret  -  pea, 
their  decay  in  popularity  becomes  easily  explicable. 

Now,  however,  that  stereoscopic  work  is  again  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  as  improved  methods  and  materials  rendt  r  possibl  the 
avoidance  of  many  of  the  earlier  obstacles,  it  ri  worth  while 
inquiring  whether  the  stereoscopic  portrait  may  n  t  just 
for  a  revival  of  favour.  With  the  simple  and  ingenious  mirror 
stereoscope,  introduced  by  Professor  L£on  Pigt  '  ■ 
University,  all  limitations  of  size  at  once  disappear.  Pictures 
of  any  dimensions,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  may  be 
examined  with  ease  and  comfort,  either  mounted  as  slid.  s. 
printed  as  illustrations  in  the  pages  of  a  mzine, 

or  projected  on  the  lantern  screen.  A  further  advantage  is 
that,  since  no  lenses  are  used,  the  vain  of  half-tone  illus¬ 
trations  or  of  paper  remains  inappreciable.  Those  who  per¬ 
haps  have  missed  reading  the  various  descriptions  of  this 
apparatus  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  may  be 
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reminded  that  the  Pigeon  stereoscope,  known  as  the  “  Dixio,” 
consists  of  a  mirror  placed  midway  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  stereogram,  one  of  which  has  to  be  reversed  as  regards 

left  and  right.  The  left  hand  picture  is  viewed  with  the  left 

eye  by  reflection  in  the  mirror,  while  the  right  hand  picture 

is  viewed  direct  by  the  right  eye.  The  two  pictures  are,  in 

consequence,  seen  superimposed,  and  accordingly  coalesce,  so 
that  perfect  stereoscopic  relief  results. 

In  the  earlier  patterns  of  the  “Dixio”  stereoscope  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  held  in  a  portfolio,  at  an  angle  with  one  another 
of  about  140  deg.,  the  central  mirror  being  inclined. 
In  the  issue  of  ‘‘The  British  Journal  of  Photography”  for 
September  10,  1908,  the  writer  pointed  out  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  result  if  the  mirror  were  perpendicular 
instead  of  inclined,  and  also  detachable,  among  which  was  the 
obvious  consideration  that  stereoscopic  magazine  and  book  illus¬ 
trations  of  any  size  could  be  inspected  in  situ,  without  .any 
need  to  cut  or  mutilate  the  pages,  or  to  hold  them  at  a  special 
angle.  M.  Pigeon  has  now  kindly  informed  the  writer  that  he 
had  in  fact  anticipated  this  suggestion,  and  that  a  new  model 
of  his  stereoscope,  intended  primarily  for  use  on  the  pages  of 
a  book,  but  equally  suitable  for  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures 
in  any  form,  had  been  designed  by  him  and  placed  upon 
the  Continental  market.  A  full  description  of  the  new  stereo¬ 
scope  appears  in  the  “Photo-Gazette”  for  January  25,  1909, 
and  a  couple  of  stereoscopic  illustrations  for  inspection  in 
this  manner  are  included  in  that  periodical,  one  being  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  and  the  other  an  effective  study  of  a  sculptor 
at  work  in  his  studio.  Fig.  1  shows  the  appliance  placed 


in  position  ready  for  use.  It  consists  of  a  stout  piece  of 
cardboard,  A,  about  10  inches  high,  having  hinged  to  it  a 
pair  of  struts,  B  and  C,  which  fold  up  when  desired  for 
convenience  of  carrying.  At  the  top  of  the  card  is  attached 
a  surface-silvered  mirror,  D  ;  a  small  metal  piece,  E,  pro¬ 
jects  at  the  side  of  this,  limiting  the  direction  of  the  left 
eye  and  obliging  it  to  look  at  the  mirror,  and  not  directly 
at  the  left  hand  picture.  This  latter  refinement,  however, 
is  not  indispensable.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to 
use  an  ordinary  mirror  for  examining  the  pictures,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  special  appliance  ;  but  by  far  the  best  results 
are  obtained,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  experienced,  when  a 
properly  designed  mirror  stereoscope  is  brought  into  service; 
l>esides  which,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  ordinary  mirror 
with  its  silvered  surface  behind  the  glass  gives  objectionable 
multiple  reflections,  and  although  these  do  not  in  every 
case  prevent  its  successful  employment,  the  clear,  definite  image 
yielded  by  a  surface-silvered  mirror  must  not  be  expected. 

A  different  stereoscope,  but  on  the  same  principle  as  that 


previously  described,  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Pigeon  for 
the  inspection  of  transparencies.  With  these,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lights  and  the  delicate  modelling  of  the  half-tom  -  an- 
particularly  effective.  The  most  striking  results  of  all.  how¬ 
ever,  are  secured  with  stereoscopic  Autochromes,  in  which  we 
have  united  not  only  light  and  shade  with  realistic  atmosphfj® 
and  relief,  but  the  very  colours  of  nature.  Nothing  so  p 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  stereoscopy. 

The  excellent  example  of  stereoscopic  portraiture  which  is 
here  reproduced,  by  kind  permission,  should  surely  act  as  a  spur 
to  British  camera  workers  and  a  suggestion  of  what  miaht 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  interest 
ing  and  attractive  portraits  of  Royalty  or  of  current  nota¬ 
bilities  would  be,  if  reproduced  in  large  size  in  our  leading 
illustrated  papers;  or,  to  take  another  example,  how  alto¬ 
gether  charming  would  be  some  of  the  ethereal  and  filmy  studies 
of  fair  women,  for  which  Mr.  Elwin  S.  Neame  is  so  deservedly 
celebrated,  if  we  could  view  them  with  all  the  realism  of  relief, 
each  gauzy  fold  of  drapery  standing  out  as  though  floating  in 
ail'. 


A  few  hints  regarding  the  apparatus  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  producing  stereoscopic  portraits  may  not  be; 
out  of  place.  It  is  well  known  that  a  good  portrait  of  any  kind 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  lens  used  is  of  sufficiently  long 
focus  in  respect  to  the  size  of  plate  employed.  If  we  make  use 
of  an  objective  of  too  short  focus  for  a  portrait  in  which  the  head 
occupies  an  important  amount  of  space,  we  are  obliged  to 
bring  the  camera  too  near  the  sitter  ;  in  such  a  case  the  per¬ 
spective  becomes  disagreeable,  those  parts  nearest  to  the  lens 
being  represented  of  apparently  exaggerated  dimensions,  while 
those  that  are  more  distant  seem  to  be  unduly  reduced  in  size. 
If,  foi  example,  a  half-plate  head  and  shoulders  portrait  is 
required,  it  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  portraiture  to  choosi 
a  lens  of  about  12-in.  focus,  or  even  more,  the  rule  being  thai 
the  focal  length  of  the  objective  should  not  be  less  than^twicJ 
the^  longer  measurement  of  the  picture.  For  stereoscopic  por 
traiture  a  pair  of  lenses  of  similar  focal  length  are  necessary. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  stereoscopi 

base,  or  distance  between  the  tw 
lenses,  commonly  known  as  th 
separation,  should  be  sufficient! 
long  with  respect  to  the  distanclj 
between  lens  and  sitter.  Th 
necessity  for  this  will  be  unde 
stood  by  reference  to  Fig.  2.  Su 
pose  the  sitter  is  placed  in  front 
a  tapestry  or  curtain  backgroui 
A  B  (a  background  in  which  soi  j  j 
relief  occurs  is  obviously  more  su 
able  for  stereoscopic  purposes  th; 
one  of  the  flat  painted  description 
and  that  the  two  lenses  C  and 
are  directed  towards  him.  If,  the. 
we  choose  any  point  E  on  the  or 
line  or  contour  of  the  sitter 
viewed  by  either  lens,  it  will 
seen  that  'this  point  masks  or  hid! 
two  points,  F  and  G,  on  the  bac 
ground  in  the  respective  neg 
tives  given  by  the  objectives  j 
these  points  being  adjacent  but  distinct  from  ea 

- -  It  is  this  perception  by  the  two  lenses  of  differe 

parts  of  the  background  behind  the  sitter,  a  “  seeing  round 
him,  as  it  were,  which  enables  the  two  pictures  when  combin 
by  the  stereoscope  to  give  a  satisfactory  impression  of  reli 
so  that  the  sitter  appears  to  stand  out  from  the  backgrour 
The  same  principle,  of  course,  applies  to  all  the  other  parts 
the  stereoscopic  picture.  If,  now,  we  desire  to  use  lenses  * 


Fig.  2. 


and  D 
other. 
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longer  focus,  which  must  he  placed  further  away  from  the 
sitter,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  mask  the  same  two  points, 
F  and  G  (or  to  obtain  a  similar  amount  of  relief),  they  must 
be  placed  at  H  and  I,  in  line  with  C  E  G  and  D  EF  respectively. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  farther  the  camera  is  from 
the  sitter,  the  greater  must  be  the  separation  or  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lenses,  if  good  relief  is  required. 

This  is  a  convenient  fact,  because  it  enables  us  to  use  two 
plates  of  a  good  size  side  by  side,  either  in  separate  cameras 
or  in  a  single  large  camera  divided  by  a  central  partition. 
Thus,  with  a  separation  of  63  in.,  two  half-plate  cameras  with 
lenses  of  12-in.  focus. could  conveniently  be  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  on  a  single  stand.  For  a  half-length  portrait  the 
lenses  would  require  to  be  about  8  ft.  from  the  sitter,  and  the 
background  about  40  in.  behind  him.  For  portraits  on  a  smaller 
scale,  a  greater  distance  between  sitter  and  background  is 
recommended.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  use  a  single  camera 
divided  by  a  central  partition,  as  commonly  employed  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  work,  a  10  in.  x  8  in.  camera  with  square  bellows  will 
answer  admirably  for  obtaining  either  ordinary  portraits  or 
study  heads,  with  a  separation  of  about  5  in.  Using  a  10  in.  x 
8  in.  plate,  two  negatives  may  be  secured  on  the  same  plate, 
measuring  8  in.  x  4|  in. — a  rather  pleasing  shape.  By  em¬ 
ploying  suitable  carriers,  it  is  possible  with  the  same  10  in.  x 
■8  in.  camera  to  take  two  half-plate  or  smaller  size  negatives. 
The  10  in.  x  8  in.  camera  is  more  convenient  for  this  purpose 
than  a  whole-plate  one  would  be,  because  half  of  a  whole-plate, 
62  in.  x  4g  in.,  is  somewhat  too  narrow.  There  is,  however,  no 
objection  to  this  size  if  it  be  preferred,  or  the  other  is  not 
-obtainable.  The  camera  front  should  permit  the  simultaneous 
rise  or  fall  of  the  two  objectives,  and  should  also  provide  for 
any  desired  adjustment  of  the  separation.  As  regards  the 
lenses,  if  the  quality  of  the  results  is  the  only  consideration, 
and  price  is  no  obstacle,  long  focus  anastigmats  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  excellent  work  may  be  done  with  less  expensive 
-objectives.  A  pair  of  rapid  rectilinears  working  at  fj 8  may, 


for  instance,  be  employed.  Tele-objectives  deserve  a  | 
mention,  as  being  sometimes  used  for  portraiture,  and  j)er- 
mitting  the  use  of  a  relatively  short  camera  extension  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  image  obtained.  Whatever  lenses  are 
employed,  the  two  shutters  must  be  made  to  work  in  unison, 
by  suitable  connection  with  a  single  pneumatic  bulb. 

There  are  various  ways  of  securing  the  reversal  of  the  left 
hand  print  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  By  far  the 
simplest  is  to  use  flat  films,  which  may  be  printed  equally 
well  from  either  side,  or  the  prints  may  be  made  by  the 
carbon  process,  one  by  single  transfer,  and  the  other  by  double 
transfer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  operations  are  simple,  requirin  ' 
neither  special  apparatus  nor  objectives,  since  the  ordinary 
cameras  and  lenses  in  everyday  use  are  suitable,  or  may  readily 
be  made  so.  A  removable  central  partition  is  easily  obtainable  ; 
in  fact,  most  cameras  were  at  one  time  provided  with  them. 
If  two  cameras  are  employed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  alike,  provided  the  lenses  are  identical.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  soft  lighting  and  full  exposure  to  avoid  undue  harsh¬ 
ness  of  relief  is  now  well  understood,  Avhile  retouching  is  already 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  photographers  permeated  with 
modern  views  of  what  constitutes  an  artistic  portrait,  and  could 
readily  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  especially  if  orthochro- 
matic  plates  were  used. 

For  some  of  the  facts  quoted  in  this  article  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  “Photo-Gazette.”  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  portrait  produced '  herewith  was  taken  by  M.  L.  Chapuis, 
an  artist  of  Dijon,  working  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Pigeon,  the  former  being  responsible  for  the  lighting,  posing, 
and  other  photographic  manipulations,  while  the  latter  super¬ 
vised  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  from  a  scientific  and 
stereoscopic  standpoint.  A  pair  of  single  Zeiss  Protar  lenses, 
Series  IV.,  were  used,  the  focal  length  being  13f  in.,  and  the 
size  of  plate  13  x  18  cm. — a  little  larger  than  half-plate. 

A.  Lockett. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SHUTTERS. 


[The  paper  by  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  and  T.  Smith,  B.A.,  read  before  the  Physical  Society  some  time  ago,  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Philosophical  Magazine,”  and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  give  the  full  text  and  the  diagrams  shown  on  the 
occasion  of  the  paper  being  read.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  method  has  been  worked  out  in  the  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
and  is  employed  there  for  making  the  determinations  of  the  speeds  and  efficiencies  of  photographic  shutters,  which  are  part 
of  the  regular  work  of  this  institution. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


The  importance  of  having  accurate  methods  of  testing  photo¬ 
graphic  shutters  is  well  shown  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  methods  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  and  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  method  described  herein  is  intended  to 
provide  a  rapid  test,  while  ensuring  the  maximum  of  accuracy. 
The  total  duration  of  exposure  for  low  speeds  (say  longer  than 
.1  sec.)  is  determined  with  an  error  not  exceeding  .005  sec.,  and 
for  high  speeds  not  exceeding  .0005  sec.  For  exceptionally  fast 
exposures  measurements  can  probably  be  made  to  within 
.0001  sec.  Attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  calculations,  and  a  permanent  record  is  obtained  of 
each  test. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  photographing 
on  a  moving  plate  a  narrow  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror 
which  is  forced  to  make  angular  vibrations  of  known  frequency 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  plate. 

I  lu  re  is  thus  obtained  on  the  plate  a  sine  curve,  and  if  the  light 
on  its  way  to  the  plate  passes  through  the  shutter,  the  length  of 
the  exposure  can  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  vibrations 
recorded  on  the  plate.  The  method  has  been  rendered  practic¬ 


able  by  the  fact  that  a  vibration  galvanometer  affords  a  suit 
able  means  of  imparting  the  necessary  oscillations  to  the  mirror  ; 
with  this  instrument  both  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  and  th€ 
frequency  are  under  control,  and  these  are  points  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Owing  to  these  conditions  not  being  satisfied,  anc 
for  other  reasons,  a  tuning-fork  is  not  nearly  so  suitable  foi 
imparting  vibrations  directly  to  the  mirror.  When  it  is  desirec 
to  find  the  total  duration  of  the  exposure  only,  the  genera, 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Light  from  a  point  source  A 


is  reflected  by  the  mirror  M  of  the  vibration  galvanometer  G 
through  the  shutter  S  on  to  the  photographic  plate  P.  Th< 
mirror  makes  oscillations  in  a  horizontal  plane,  andjthe  ampli 
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ude  is  such  that  the  vibrating  beam  nearly  tills  the  horizontal 
liameter  of  the  shutter  aperture.  The  plate  falls  vertically, 
aid  in  doing  so  sets  off  the  shutter.  In  practice,  instead  of  a 
wint  source  of  light  a  Nernst  lamp  is  used  with  its  filament 
ertical,  and  in  front  of  the  plate  is  placed  a  narrow  horizontal 
.lit  T  to  limit  the  width  of  the  record  on  the  plate.  Lenses 
I.  and  L=  are  employed  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  light 
md  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  recorded  as  well  as  for 
ocussing. 

Description  of  the  Special  Apparatus  Employed. 

A  special  camera  has  been  constructed  to  hold  the  shutter  S, 
he  lens  L*,  and  the  slit  T  (Fig.  1).  It  is  provided  with  brass 
vays  down  which  the  plate-holder  and  plate  slide,  and  an 
idjustable  mechanism  for  setting  off  the  shutter.  A  side  eleva- 
ion  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  a  view  of  the  back  in  Fig.  3.  A  is 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


he  base  carrying  the  whole  apparatus,  and  into  it  is  fixed  a 
vertical  pin  B.  C  is  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  is  bored  a  hole 
hrough  which  B  passes  freely.  C  slides  between  two  portions 
>i  the  base  D  of  the  camera,  and  can  be  held  in  any  position 
by  tightening  the  nuts  E.  The  front  of  the  camera,  with  the 
shutter  and  lens  L2,  is  supported  by  struts  from  C,  and  set  so 
Fat  the  axis  of  the  pin  B,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  shutter.  By  this  means  the  whole  vibrating  beam 
pf  light  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  shutter  though  the  whole 
arnera  is  rotated  through  a  few  degrees  about  B.  The  back  F 
jf  the  camera  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  base  D.  The  metal  plate 
5  carries  a  narrow  horizontal  slit  T  extending  the  whole  width 
)f  the  plate,  and  a  window  P  is  provided  to  facilitate  focussing. 
jGr,  Gr  are  the  grooved  metal  plates  down  which  the  plate-holder 
H  slides.  This  holder  carries  a  projection  M  which  engages  with 
the  upper  plate  of  a  ball  compressor  N  ;  when  the  holder  falls 
this  upper  plate  is  forced  down  and  the  pneumatic  bulb  of  the 
release  is  compressed.  On  the  return  upward  journey  of  the 
bolder  the  projection  passes  the  compressor  freely.  The  pneu¬ 
matic  release  is  carried  on  the  movable  part  L,  and  may  be 
ixed  at  any  desired  height  by  the  butterfly  screws  K,  K.  A 
ront  view  of  the  apparatus  is  shown,  in  Fig.  9. 

A  number  of  records  are  taken  side  by  side  on  one  plate. 
This  is  secured  by  rotating  the  camera  about  B  between  each 
exposure.  With  this  apparatus  ten  or  more  records  can  be 
made  side  by  side  on  a  5  in.  x  4  in.  plate.  The  base  A  has 
grooves  cut  in  it  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  rotation 
to  be  given  to  the  camera.  In  making  tests  it  is  possible  to  make 
m  one  plate  ten  records  of  the  various  speeds  given  by  a  shutter 
in  one  minute. 

The  Electrical  Apparatus. 

The  vibration  galvanometer  used  is  of  the  moving  coil  ty  pe 

already  described  by  one  of  us*),  and  can  be  readily _ tuned 

*“Proc.  Phys.  Soc.,”  Vol.  XX.,  and  “Phil.  Mag.,’  October,  1907. 


to  frequencies  of  50  or  5 00  per  second.  As  its  mirror  is  of 
fair  size  (50  to  80  sq.  mm.),  it  gives  with  a  Nernst  lamp  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  light  to  avoid  “tailing  off”  in  the  records  for 
quick  exposures  with  rapid  plates.  The  source  of  current  may 
be  an  ordinary  lighting  circuit,  the  current  through  a  lamp  as 
resistance  being  made  periodically  intermittent  by  means  of  a 
wire  interrupter,  an  electrically  maintained  tuning-fork,  or, 
for  the  higher  frequencies,  a  microphone  hummert.  The  wire 
interrupter,  which  is  merely  an  electrically  maintained  mono- 
chord,  can  be  set  to  the  desired  frequency  bv  the  help  of  a 
tuning-fork  ;  the  maintained  fork  and  the  hummer  give  con¬ 
stant  and  known  frequencies,  and  do  not  require  setting.  The 
pulsating  current  is  led  through  a  primary  coil  of  50  or  100 
turns,  and  over  this  is  placed  a  movable  secondary  coil  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the  vibration  galvanometer,  which  is  tuned 
to  resonance  with  the  source  of  current.  The  amplitude  of  its 
vibration  can  be  brought  to  the  desired  amount  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  secondary  coil  relatively  to  the  primary. 

The  distance  from  mirror  to  plate  is  usually  about  100  cms. 

Determination  of  the  Efficiency. 

For  a  more  complete  test  the  efficiency,  in  addition  to  the 
total  duration  of  exposure,  is  determined.  If  t  denote  the  total 
duration  of  the  exposure,  T  the  equivalent  exposure,  a  the 
area  of  the  shutter  aperture  at  the  instant  t,  and  A  the  maximu 
opening,  we  have  the  relation 

T 

T  t  f  adt 

AT  =  f  adt.-,  the  efficiency  =  —  =*e°_ 

yo  T  At 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  area  of  the  shutter 
opening  at  every  instant  of  the  exposure. 

For  the  determination  of  the  efficiency  the  method  employed 
is  essentially  that  proposed  by  Sir  William  Abney,  who  uses  a 
siren  to  measure  the  time.  We  proceed  as  follows  : — The  shutter 
is  removed  from  the  vibrating  beam  of  light  (see  Fig.  4)  so  that 


a  continuous  sine  curve  is  recorded  over  t  he  whole  length  of  the 
plate,  and  this  curve  serves  now  simply  as  a  time  record.  A 
line  source  of  light  B  is  focussed  by  a  lens  on  to  a  narrow 
horizontal  slit  bb'  placed  in  a  diametral  plane  of  the  shutter 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  shutter-leaves.  An  image  fifil  of  tlli' 


Kig.  f. 


slit  is  formed  by  the  concave 
by  the  side  of  the  vibrating 
t  “  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.,"  A 


mirror  C  on  the  photographic  plate 
beam  of  light.  As  the  plate  falls 
,  Vol.  LXXV1II.,  p.  20$,  1906. 
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The  shutter  is  opened  as  before,  and  a  record  is  obtained  giving 
at  every  instant  of  time  the  length  of  slit  through  which  light 
was  passed  by  the  shutter-leaves  (Fig.  5).  Measurements  are 
then  taken  of  the  area  of  shutter  aperture  corresponding  to  a 
number  of  lengths  of  the  slit  opening.  Fig.  6  shows  some  stages 


Fig.  6. 


in  the  opening  of  a  particular  type  of  shutter,  the  white  line 
representing  the  position  of  the  slit.  From  a  pair  of  records 
such  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6  a  curve  is  drawn  showing  at 
every  instant  of  the  exposure  the  area  of  the  shutter  aperture 
through  which  light  can  pass  to  the  plate.  It  is  now  evidently 


Fig.  7A. 


a  simple  matter  to  find  the  amount  of  light  cut  off  owing  to 
the  finite  length  of  time  taken  by  the  shutter-leaves  to  open  and 
•close,  and  hence  to  calculate  the  efficiency. 


Examples  of  Records, 

A  number  of  shutters  of  different  types  have  been  tested  with  ' 
the  apparatus.  Figs.  7  and  8  are  examples  of  the  records 
obtained,  the  former  at  50  and  the  latter  at  500  —  per  second.  1 
Figs.  5  and  6  are  copies  of  records  obtained  in  testing  the 
efficiency. 


For  general  use  the  most  convenient  frequencies  to  work  with 


Fig  8. 


are  50  and  500  —  per  second,  with  possibly  2,000  for  special 
work  ;  or  perhaps  100  and  1,000  —  per  second  would  be  suitable. 
The  full  advantages  that  the  method  offers  can  only  be  secured 


Fig.  9. 

by  the  use  of  round  numbers,  such  as  the  above,  for  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  the  oscillations. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Glazebrook  for  the  kind 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  working  out  of  the  method. 

A.  Campbell,  B.A. 

T.  Smith,  B.A. 


Change  op  Address.- — Mr.  G.  Guilbert,  successor  to  Messrs. 
Romanet  and  Guilbert,  of  26,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.'C.,  advises  us 
that  the  business  of  the  firm  will  in  future  be  carried  on  at  40,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  E.C. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  FRANK  BISHOP. 


Ae  very  much  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.  at  the 
leceased  gentleman’s  residence,  20,  Kensington  Crescent,  W.  Mr. 
Bishop  for  many  years  had  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade.  His  connection  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion 
nd  Co.  dated  back  to  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  For  many  years  he 
vas  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  its  first  managing  director  when  the 
msiness  was  converted  into  a  limited  company  in  1901.  Apart 
rom  his  interest  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  photographic  trade, 
[,Ir.  Bishop  interested  himself  very  keenly  in  the  publishing  side 
>f  photography,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Photographic 
'opyright  Union  in  the  year  1893,  and  retained  his  active  interest 
n  and  support  of  this  protective  association  until  the  time  of  his 


The  Late  Mr.  Frank  Bishop. 


ath.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  I  nion  that 
otographers  stood  in  danger  of  neglecting  their  rights  in  repro- 
ictions  of  their  work,  and  though  perhaps  their  interests  are  now 
>re  actively  watched  over  by  the  Professional  [Photographers 
isociation,  the  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  was  done  by  the 
•pyright  Union,  and  largely  by  Mr.  Bishop.  In  consequence  of 
-health,  Mr.  Bishop  had  retired  from  active  management  about 
o  years  ago,  but  he  remained,  a  director  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co. 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  funeral,  which  took  place  on 
inday  last,  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  been  associated  with 
R  in  business  were  present,  and  the  Professional  Photographers 
•  sociation  was  represented  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Alfred  Ellis, 
H.  Fry,  and  A.  Mackie  (hon.  sec.). 


■HHHi 


Enlarging  Notes. — Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  send  us  a  copy 
<ja  very  useful  booklet  issued  by  them  under  the  title  “  Enlarging 
jtes  for  Use  with  the  Wellington  Papers.”  It  concisely  describes 
’  *  merits  of  the  three  types  of  enlarger,  but  we  commend  it  most 
the  very  emphatic  directions  for  the  making  and  use  of  de\  elopei 
'1  toner  for  the  Wellington  bromide  and  S.C.P.  papers,  foi  the 
V  of  bolting  silk,  and  for  the  printing-in  of  clouds.  Really,  t.ie 
tjker  of  enlargements  wants  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  instiuclio  i 
I  n  is  here  given  him  for  nothing  on  addressing  a  postcard  to  t  ie 
1  Hington  Factory  at  Elstree,  Herts. 


A  NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UTENSILS. 
According  to  a  recent  paper  in  the  “  Zeitschnft  fur  angewandte 
Chemie,  a  new  material,  to  be  known  as  “  Resinite,”  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  condensation  product  of  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  formal¬ 
dehyde  (formaline).  The  new  material  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
glass,  celluloid,  or  hard  rubber,  substances  which  for  one  purpose 
or  another  are  largely  used  for  photographic  purposes.  Some  shor- 
account,  therefore,  of  the  properties  of  the  new  substance  may  prove 
of  interest.  The  body  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  crystallised  carbolic 
acid  and  formaldehyde  solution,  the  condensation  of  which  is  brought 
about  with  potass  carbonate,  though  other  neutral  or  basic  salts 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  On  heating,  a  yellowish  iiquid  of  high 
boiling  point  is  obtained.  This  so-called  “Resinite  A”  contains  a 
good  deal  of  water,  and  is  advocated  chiefly  for  the  making  of  solid 
utensils  from  wood,  paper,  or  other  porous  bodies,  since  these  latter 
— when  impregnated  with  the  solution — are  prevented  from  shrinking 
and  are  rendered  hard  and  waterproof 

When  “Resinite  A  ”  is  further  distilled,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  excess 
of  formaline  and  water,  the  residue  is  that  described  as  “  Resinite  B.” 
It  is  obtained  by  protracted  heating  of  the  residue  to  a  temperature 
of  80  to  200  C.  It  differs  from  other  condensation  product*— know  i 
as  artificial  resins — by  its  non-liability  to  take  fire  and  its  resists  i  e 
to  various  chemical  bodies,  and  further  to  its  slight  brittleness.  To  ; 
product  is  of  a  ruby-red  colour  and  varies  more  or  less  in  trans¬ 
parency.  It  shows  a  shell-like  fracture,  and  may  be  ground,  tun.-  t. 
and  polished,  although  in  large  pieces  it  is  still  somewhat  hrittl? 
On  this  account  it  is  advised  to  mix  it  with  a  certain  amount  <  i 
kieselguhr,  talc,  or  other  bodies  which  diminish  its  tram  .  but 

render  it  more  elastic.  If  a  certain  ouantitv  of  arid  l>e  incorporated 
in  the  mass  it  becomes  more  amenable  to  working,  since  the  long 
degree  of  heating  can  then  be  ^educed  to  al out  15  minutes.  In  f 
the  reaction  by  direct  addition  of  acid  is  too  rapid,  and  therefore  20 
to  30  per  cent,  of  starch  is  added  in  order  to  give  a  slower  reaction. 
The  acid  is  removed  after  setting  with  soda  solution,  leaving  tho 
“  Resinite  ”  softer  and  easily  workable.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  thi 
claims  made  for  “Resinite”  are  confirmed  the  material  should  he 
found  of  considerable  use  for  photographic  dishes,  etc.,  whilst  the 
“Resinite  A  ”  would  serve  as  an  excellent  means  of  pn 
wooden  dishes  or  tanks. 


PDoto-lDecbanicai  notes. 


Masking  when  Air-brushing. 

The  old  method  of  masking  out  an  original  while  air-brushing 
certain  parts  of  it  was  to  cut  out  a  paper  shape  ai 
small  weights,  such  as  coins  or  hits  of  lead,  t  -  keep  in  position 

while  the  exposed  portion  was  being  sprayed.  It  w  si 

or  less  troublesome  to  preserve  a  sharp  edge,  as  the 


raise  itself  and  the  weights  were  an-  1 
be  overcome  by  the  device  of  cutting  the  mask  oat  of  a  alightl 
adhesive  transparent  paper,  which  can  then  be  merely  preas  d  ad 
contact,  and  will  retain  its  position  dui  and  > 

also  very  easily  removed  and  replaced.  A  lit  bog  raj  ‘  El  I 

known  as  “  Chiarbonelle  ”  is  sometimes  t a  V  gh;  if 

can  easily  prepare  a  paper  for  oneself  by  van  sung 
tracing  paper  with  a  varnish  that  is  t.n  ky  v.  n  Itj 
For  many  originals  it  is  still  nec  searj 
although  the  newer  method  of  covering  wit! 
afterwards  cleaned  off  is  now  used  for  probably  f 
of  masking  work. 


Electric  Light  for  Process  Worker 


There  are  a  constant  succession  of  new 
process  workers,  each  later  type  damn 
all  that  have  gone  before.  3  ery  often 
port  their  claims  by  testimonials  from 
suggest  that  these  favourable  opinions 
who  frequently  have  no  idea  of  a  comp 
ouslv  carried  out.  would  show  there  wa 
lamps  superseded,  and  if  any  advantage 
suspected. 

Users  of  the  arc  light  want  to  know 
naturally  any  lamp  should  be  more  effici 
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current.  To  do  this  one  must  know  the  voltage,  and  the  actual 
amperage  of  the  lamp  during  burning,  not  its  reputed  amperage, 
which  very  often  is  a  different  thing.  Then  a  calculation  can  be 
-made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  current  by  multiplying  the  two  together, 
which  gives  the  watts ;  1,000  watts  for  one  hpur  is  the  Board  of 
Trade  unit  against  which  the  charge  for  current  is  made. 

Then  it  is  necessary  to  make  a-  photographic  test,  and  see  the 
amount  of  photographic  efficiency  which  is  obtained  against  a  given 
cost  for  current. 

The  writer  recently  carried  out  such  a  test  for  a  lamp,  and  found 
that  with  the  same  cost  for  current  there  was  no  gain  whatever  in 
photographic  efficiency;  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  lamp  was  more 
expensive  and  much  more  troublesome  to  operate. 

A  point  that  should  not  be  forgotten  is  the  kind  of  photographic 
work  required  to  be  done,  because  one  sort  of  lamp  may  be  much 
more  efficient  for  one  kind  of  work  than  another,  as  for  example,  the 
enclosed  arc  is  far  superior  for  ordinary  black  and  white  copying, 
while  the  open  arc  is  much  the  best  for  photographing  colour. 

Another  point  is  the  nearness  to  which  the  light  may  be  placed 
to  the  original.  Thus  the  ordinary  enclosed  arc  can  be  placed 
closer  than  the  open  arc,  and  the  flaming  arc  closer  still,  while  mer¬ 
cury  vapour  tubes  oan  be  placed  closest  of  all.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  lamp  that  can  be  placed  closest  to  the  copy  is  naturally 
the  most  economical. 

Machine-Printed  Photogravure. 

A  reader  of  the  “Photo-engraving  Niotesi  ”  in  the  “Inland 
Printer  ’  has  written  in  appreciation  of  the  photogravures  machine- 
printed  in  colours  issued  in  this  country  as  Mezzochromes.  He  asks 
how  the  work  is  wiped  perfectly  from  a  revolving  roller,  and  why 
the  same  principle  cannot  be  applied  to  a  flat  plate  and  do  away  with 
the  tedious  manipulation  gone  through  in  wiping  a  plate  by  hand? 
Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan,  in  reply,  states  that  the  Waite  die  and  plate 
press  “  inks,  wipes  and  prints  at  one  impression  ”  from  a  flat  plate. 
It  is  easier  to  turn  a  copper  cylinder  true  than  it  is  to  get  a  plane 
surface  absolutely  flat,  which  would  be  necessary  should  the  surplus 
ink  have  to  be  removed  with  a  scraper.  The  ink  used  in  printing 
photogravures  from  a  cylinder  is  almost  of  the  consistency  of  soup, 
and  is  called  “  soup  ”  by  rotary  photogravure-printers.  The  bottom 
of  the  copper-printing  cylinder  either  turns  in  a  trough  of  this 
soup  or  the  liquid  ink  is  supplied  with  a  cylindrical  brush  or  felt  to 
the  cylinder.  The  excess  of  ink  is  removed  by  a  scraper,  called  the 
doctor,  which  has  a  keen  knife-edge.  The  doctor  is  given  a 
lateral  movement  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  printing  cylinder,  tc 
which  it  is  pressed  tightly.  The  ink  used  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  grit,  or  scratches  result  on  the  printing  surface.  The  whole 
system  of  printing  from  an  engraved  roll  is  not  new,  but  its  appli- 
(  at  ion  to  printing  photogravures  began  in  England  about  ten  years 
ago. 

Removing  Magnesia  from  Half-tone  BlocKs. 

Replying  in  the  “Inland  Printer  ”  to  a  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Horgan,  the  conductor  of  the  photo-engraving  column,  writes:  — 

1  he  carbonate  of  magnesia  you  buy  in  powder  is  likely  the  pow¬ 
dered  mineral  magnesite,  which,  in  combination  with  the  iron  etching 
solution  and  the  copper,  makes  a  hard  paste  in  the  etched  parts  that 
is  very  difficult  to  remove.  The  block  magnesia,  which  you  can 
i  e.wlily  purchase,  is  oxide  of  magnesia,  produced  by  burning  the  metal 
and  then  pressing  the  light  fluffy  flakes  into  blocks.  When  rubbed 
into  an  etched  plate  it  shows  up  the  condition  of  the  plate,  to  a 
practised  eye,  even  better  than  a  proof.  To  remove  it,  begin  by 
getting  rid  of  the  stopping-out  varnish,  which  is  usually  a  Spirit- 
varnish  and  must  be  removed  with  alcohol.  While  the  plate  is  still 
uct  with  the  alcohol,  take  it  to  a  sink  and  pour  over  a  little  acetic 
acid,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over,  and  sprinkle  on  the  plate  a  handful 
of  fine  table-salt.  With  a  fine  bristle  nail-brush  scrub  the  plate  in 
I  lie  direction  of  the  half-tone  dots,  allowing  the  water  from  the  tap 
to  flow  while  finishing  the  . scrubbing,  wash  away  all  traces  of  the 
idic  acid,  and  the  plate  should  be  cleared  completely  of  magnesia.'’ 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On  Novem- 
bei  Zo  a.  lecture,  entitled  “Glorious  Devon,”  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Woohvay,  who  will  show  100  Autochrome  lantern  illustrations. 


exhibitions. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  KODAK  STRAND 
GALLERY. 

The  Kodak  Company  are  now  showing  at  their  Strand  Gallery,  close 
to  Charing  Cross  Station,  a  number  of  panoramic  photographs  made 
with  the  “  Cirkut  ”  camera,  reviewed  not  long  ago  in  our  pages. 
The  prints  are  the  work  throughout  of  the  Notman  Photo  Company, 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  represent,  in  almost  every  instance,  well  known 
scenes  in  European  capitals.  The  great  facilities  provided  by  the 
“  Cirkut  ”  type  of  panoramic  camera  are  very  forcibly  demonstrated, 
and  perhaps  the  example  which  will  appeal  most  to  the  London 
visitor  is  the  photograph  of  Leicester  Square,  taken  from  the  south¬ 
west  corner  and  showing  about  half  of  the  central  garden  and  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  surrounding  buildings  from  Messrs. 
Stagg  and  Mantle’s  premises  right  round  the  square  to  beyond  the 
block  of  the  Dental  Hospital.  The  print  gives  a  record  of  this  well- 
known  corner  of  London  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  single 
exposure  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Another  equally  effective 
example  of  the  work  of  the  camera  is  that  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
whilst  two  others,  which  perhaps  are  not  quite  so  good,  are  Hyde 
Park  Corner  and  Piccadilly  Circus.  A  lofty  point  of  view,  and  one 
if  possible  at  a  considerable  distance,  naturally  favours  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  camera,  and  for  that  reason  the  panoramic  photo¬ 
graphs  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Milan  have  afforded  better  opportunH 
ties  to  the  photographer.  Nevertheless,  the  London  subjects  amply 
demonstrate  the  many  applications  of  this  instrument  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  advertising  and  record  photography.  We  should  add  that 
all  the  prints  are  made  on  “  Velox  ”  paper,  and  that  the  exhibition 
remains  open  for  a  month  from  the  present  date. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G. 

Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

November  29  to  December  2. — Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  November  20.  Sec.,  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament 
Street,  Lancaster. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 
December  15  to  16. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  December  6 
Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes,  I.W. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographk 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138 1 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  Georg  h 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


patent  pods- 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  i 

“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  between  Novembej 

1  and  6 : — 

Shutters. — No.  25,386.  Improvements  relating  to  camera  shutter 
Alfred  Parker  and  Lucions  Charles  Knee,  31,  Bedford  Stree 
Strand,  London. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable ,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  tl 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lan 
London,  W ■  C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  <■ 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  Intematiom 
Convention. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  22,117,  1908  (October  19,  1908) 
This  invention  relates  to  cinematograph  apparatus  of  the  ty] 
in  which  two  shutters  are  rotated  in  opposite  directions  over  t) 
two  lenses,  each  shutter  having  an  opening  so  formed  that  t 
pictures  are  projected  on  to  the  screen  without  an  intervening  da 
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period,  and  with  practically  uniform  lighting.  The  shutters  are 
constructed  with  radial  slots  and  wire  gauze  or  other  translucent 
edges,  whereby  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  to  the  screen  is 
kept  constant  during  the  rotation  of  the  shutter. 

Two  shafts  cause  the  alternate  motion  of  two  toothed  drums 
which  consecutively  move  a  single  cinematograph  ribbon  film  of 
the  well-known  type,  printed  according  to  a  predetermined  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  lenses  is  adjustable,  and  the  apparatus  admits  of 
the  two  lenses  being  concentrated  on  a  single  point.  The  lighting 
of  the  pictures  projected  on  the  screen  may  be  by  means  of  gas, 
electricity  or  other  convenient  medium.  The  uniformity  of  the 
projection  is  assured  by  the  double  rotary  shutter  formed  of  two 
concentric  disc  segments  each  capable  of  being  revolved  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  other  (the  driving  of  the  shutters  being 
effected  by  gearing  in  the  well-known  manner),  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  on  each  segment  a  series  of  narrow  radial  slots, 
and  a  wire-gauze  or  translucent  screen  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  light  passing  to  the  screen.  Marius  Auguste 
Ginoux,  15,  Rue  de  Bondy,  Paris. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 

Purexide. — No.  316,604.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Purex,  Ltd.,  Greenford  Colour  Works,  Greenford  Road,  Green- 
ford  Green,  Harrow,  Middlesex,  manufacturers.  September  25, 

1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Xylonite  DisHes 

I  like  xylonite  dishes  (writes  Mr.  P.  W.  Scott,  in  “  Photography 
and  Focus  ”  for  November  16),  for  more  reasons  than  one.  They 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  break;  they  pack  into  a  very  small  space; 
they  are  economical  of  solution,  as  they  are  flat,  and  the  plates  lie 
flat  upon  them;  they  are  easily  kept  fairly  clean;  and  from  their 
flexible  nature  they  are  the  easiest  of  all  dishes  from  which  to 
pick  up  a  negative.  Put  one  thumb  on  a  corner  of  the  plate,  and  with 
the  other  (fingers  of  the  hand  under  the  dish  pick  it  up,  and  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  will  cause  the  dish  to  bend  so  that  the  plate 
may  be  picked  up  at  once  with  the  other  hand. 


DCU)  Books. 


“L’Arbre  dans  le  Paysage.”  By  J.  Carteron.  Paris  :  Chas.  Mendel. 

Price  60  cents. 

In  this  volume  of  38  pages  the  author  treats  of  the  tree  as  the 
“life  of  a  landscape,”  and  his  aim  is  at  a  more  adequate  rendering 
of  trees  either  as  the  subject  proper  of  a  landscape  or  as  minor  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  picture.  The  little  book  thus  touches  a  somewhat 
rovel  theme  of  pictorial  photography.  It  is  illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  few  photographs  appropriate  to  its  subject. 

Le  Diamidophenol  Acide  en  Photographic.”  By  G.  Lnderberg. 

Paris  :  Chas.  Mendel.  Price  60  cents. 

This  short  monograph  on  the  acid  diamidophenol  developer  forms 
No.  13  of  the  useful  series  of  text  books  published  by  our  contem¬ 
porary,  the  “  Photo  Revue,”  in  the  pages  of  which  portions  of  the 
contents  have  first  appeared.  M.  LTnderberg  has  of  late  been  an 
unceasing  advocate  of  acid  diamidophenol  as  a  universal  developer, 
and  in  this  monograph  he  gives  the  formulae  which  he  has  found 
best,  and  describes  the  methods  of  varying  the  action  of  the  deve¬ 
loper  which  have  seemed  advisable.  Writing  for  French  readers,  he 
makes  use  chiefly  of  soda  acid  sulphite  as  an  acidifying  body,  this 
f  substance  being  more  generally  supplied  in  France  than  in  this 
;  country.  Acid  sulphite  liquor  of  the  standard  commercial  strength 
is,  however,  obtainable  here,  among  others  from  MM.  Lumiere. 


Metabisulphite  of  potash  and  soda  might  also  serve  as  a  source  of  free 
or  uncombined  sulphurous  acid,  and  English  workers  might  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  with  advantage.  M.  Underberg  has  worked 
out  a  series  of  developing  solutions  prepared  from  one  or  two  stock 
solutions,  and  his  recommendations,  some  of  which  we  have  trans¬ 
lated  in  past  issues,  are  evidently  the  result  of  painstaking  experi¬ 
ment. 


“  Modern  Photography  for  Amateurs.”  By  J.  E.  Fearn.  Sixth 
Edition.  Revised  by  C.  Welborne  Piper.  London:  L.  Upcott 
Gill.  Price  Is.  net. 

In  this  re-edition  of  a  popular  manual  the  matter  has  been  brought 
very  closely  to  date  without,  however,  including  anything  which 
has  not  been  fully  confirmed.  Thus  under  development,  the  factorial 
and  time  methods  are  described  as  well  as  the  Watkins  system  of 
correcting  for  the  temperature  of  the  developer.  The  introduction 
to  each  part  of  the  photographic  process  is  commendably  by  the 
easiest  route — e.g.,  self-toning  papers  for  the  print,  pyro-soda  for 
development.  The  essential  and  important  methods  of  photography, 
.from  the  amateur’s  standpoint,  obtain  the  extended  treatment  they 
deserve.  Thus  enlarging  and  lantern-slide  making,  and  hand-camera 
work  come  in  for  ample  treatment,  and  the  reviser’s  advice  is  every¬ 
where  very  frankly  given.  The  volume  does  not  lay  undue  stress 
on  the  extreme  simplicity  of  photographic  processes,  but  points  out 
the  precautions  which  are  really  necessary  for  success.  We  can 
cordially  commend  the  volume  as  a  thorough  and  reliable  introduction, 
to  photography. 


“  The  Home  Life  of  a  Golden  Eagle.”  By  H.  B.  Macpherson. 

London  :  Wither  by  and  'Co.  Price  5s. 

Perched  somewhere  near  an  eyrie  in  a  wild  corner  of  the  (Tiam- 
pians,  Mr.  Macpherson  has  crouched  for  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the 
sopping  wet,  with  his  eye  and  that  of  his  camera  fixed  on  the  home 
of  a  pair  of  golden  eagles*  a  few  feet  from  him.  As  the  result  of 
all  this  patience  in  discomfort  he  has  written  two  diaries--or,  rather, 
one  is  his  and  the  other  is  his  camera’s— between  which  it  would  be 
invidious  to  make  comparisons.  Each  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
record  of  what  he  saw  of  the  domestic  career  of  the  two  birds  and 
their  offspring  from  the  tune  prior  to  the  latter  s  emergence 
from  the  shell  until  the  day  when — we  quote  the  last  words  in  the 
book — **  the  devoted  parents,  who  for  five  long  months  have  tended 
their  offspring  with  loving  care,  turn  on  him  as  on  a  foe  and  drive 
him  forth  into  the  outer  world.”  Mr.  Macpherson,  on  his  knees, 
under  a  pair  of  hurdles  and  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  other  parts  oi 
him  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  has  watched  the  parents’  solici¬ 
tude  through  five  months,  and  has  recorded  what  he  saw  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  which  is  often  horrible  from  its  realism.  .  Easily 
frightened  by  a  strange  object,  the  eagles  know  the  business  o 
securing  food  for  their  youngsters  pretty  well.  Mr.  Ma  j  n  m  B 
diary  consists  largely  of  the  stage  entrances  on  to  the  eyrie  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eagle  carrying  for  their  offspring  a  tender  morsel  such  as 
the  hind  leg  of  a  rabbit,  a  grouse,  plucked  and  decapitated,  or  a 
fat  rat — all  of  which  the  young  bird  by  the  tune  he  was  a  month 
or  so  old  had  learnt  to  gulp  down,  bones  and  all. 

In  the  52  excellent  plate  illustrations  the  autn.  I  shows  th< 
not  only  of  his  patience  and  photographic  skill,  but  of  his  diamatic 
sense*  he  has  seized  upon  moments  when  the  affairs  ot  the 
family  were  at  a  crisis,  and  for  this  stage  m  nt  «f  bis  ; 

graphs  he  deserves  our  congratulations,  for  the 
Lans  .persons  who  would  not  read  a  dry 
raoed  to  learn  of  “  wild  Nature’s  ways.  . 

Thotmh  the  author  cannot  be  called  a  1 
passioned  record  of  what  went  on  at  the  eyne  is  as  absorbing  as  any 
novel  and  we  did  not  lay  it  down  until  we  had  read  evnj  word. 
The  book  deserves  to  rank  high  among  the  modern  natural  histon 
works  made  possible  by  photography. 


iogkaphic  Chemicals.  No.  101  of  the  “  Photo-Miniature  ” 
Med  to  the  properties  of  the  chief  chemical  substances  used  in 
■rapin'  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  their  storage  am 
sion  into  the  photographer's  working  solution.  The  arm:... 
adopted  classifies  bodies  according  to  their  chief  purp  - , 
vro  sulphite,  alkalies,  and  bromides  are  grouped  and  treated 
;T  in  reference  to  the  making  of  a  developer.  Hypo  and 
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hypo  eliminators  come  next,  the  cheap  and  certain  permanganate 
being  included  among  the  latter.  The  materials  for  gold,  platinum, 
and  sulphide  toning  are  (next  considered,  after  which  the  chemicals 
of  intensifies  and  reducers  and  of  mountants  are  the  subject  of 
useful  notes.  The  monograph  concludes  with  hints  on  making  solu¬ 
tions,  weighing  and  measuring,  and  other  operations  necessary  when 
making  up  solutions.  The  issue  gives  a,  good  deal  of  information  on 
every-day  matters  of  photographic  importance.  It  is  published  here 
by  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  and  in  America  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  122, 
East  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New  York. 


i)eu)  Materials,  $c. 

“Teb”  Christmas  Mounts  and  Cards.  Made  by  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Butcher  have  this  year  entered  the  field  of  the  Christmas 
mount  for  photographs  with  a  number  of  quite  novel  designs  and 
styles,  in  addition  to  retaining  their  hold  upon  the  less  expensive 
kinds  of  card,  a  very  great  variety  of  which  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  24-page  list,  just  issued.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of 
the  more  popular  lines  is  given  by  the  “Teb”  boxes  of  assorted 


The  setting  for  the  print  consists  of  two  tinted  papers,  the  inner 
one  nicely  placed  so  that  more  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  whilst  the  inner  mount  also  is  of  such  size  that  when  the 
print  is  mounted  on  it  a  quite  narrow  band  of  the  inner  mount  is 
left  visible  all  round.  In  short,  the  user  of  the  mount  obtains  the 
result  of  multiple  mounting  without  the  trouble  of  himself  pre¬ 
paring  the  tinted  surrounds.  The  whole  style  of  this  “Directoire” 
series  deserves  every  commendation,  whilst  the  prices  are  moderate — 
namely,  Is.  6d.  per  box  of  six  mounts  and  envelopes  in  either  c.d.w, 
postcard,  or  quarter-plate  size.  In  the  “Mayfair”  series  the 
leading  idea  is  adopted,  but  with  a  slight  variation.  In  these 
mounts  the  envelopes  are  made  of  linen-surface  paper  or  other 
delicately  figured  paper,  whilst  the  mount  for  the  prints  con 
of  a  single  board  9^  by  7^-  inches  bearing  the  one  word  “  Greetings  ” 
in  unobtrusive  gold-blocked  lettering.  The  latter  is  platvd  6o  that 
the  mount  may  be  used  either  for  an  upright  or  landscape  picture, 
and  ,  the  whole  production  of  these  very  refined  yet  ornamental 
mounts  will  do  credit  to  the  taste  of  any  photographer  showing 
them  to  his  customers  or  to  that  of  any  dealer  offering  them  to 
amateur  workers  who  may  pride  themselves  on  their  choice  of 
mounting  materials.  The  “  Mayfair  ”  is  made  in  two  series, 
No.  VIII.  having  mounts  8^  by  5^,  and  including  six  in  the  packet, 
No.  IX.  of  five  mounts  9£  by  7-^.  The  price  in  each  case  is  2s. 

Similarly,  in  calendars  Messrs.  Butcher  have  produced  a  number 


cards  sold  at  Is.  for  c.d.v.  and  quarter-plate  size  and  at  2s.  for 
5  by  4  prints,  in  each  case  containing  fifteen  mounts.  The  box  itself 
is  turned  out  in  very  nice  style,  tied  with  green  ribbon,  and  the 
mounts  themselves  are  as  varied  m  style,  design,  and  colour  as 
can  be  wished.  I  he  majority  are  folder  slip-in  mounts,  but  one 
or  two  are  made  up  envelope  fashion,  the  flaps  being  simply  turned 
down  and  a  touch  of  adhesive  applied  when  sending  the  card  through 
the  post,  t  his  series  represents  a  packet  of  mounts  most  saleable 
to  amateurs,  and  remarkable  value  for  the  price  charged. 

but  we  must  refer  more  particularly  to  the  quite  new  departures 
vhirli  Messrs.  Butcher  have  miade  ini  photographic  Christmas 
stationery,  and  particularly  the  mounts  issued  under  the  names 
of  tlic  Uirectoire  and  the  “Mayfair.”  The  former  is  a  box 
containing  six  mounts  and  an  envelope  for  each,  the  paper  used 
for  the  envelope  in  each  case  matching  that  for  the  mount.  The 
mounts  are  throughout  of  light  tone — white,  grey,  or  cream — with  a 
delicate  decoration  in  faint  bands,  which  gives  a  very  refined  effect. 


No.  909. 


of  very  choice  new  series.  In  the  series  IV.,  V.,  VI. — each  issued 
at  the  price  of  2s. — the  calendar  mounts  are  of  the  slip-in  type, 
taking  quarter-plate,  c.d.v.,  and  postcard  prints  respectively ; 
those  submitted  to  us  are  of  dark-green  board  with  a  darker  vignette  1 
margin  and  provided  with  a  paler  green  ribbon.  In  each  case  the 
mounts  are  issued  either  for  upright  or  horizontal  prints,  there 
being  an.  assortment  of  the  two'  in  each  packet.  In  the  series  "V II. 
of  the  calendar  mounts  the  prints  are  pasted  on,  and  this  series — 
for  quarter-plate  prints  only — represents  a  mount  6  by  6^  inches, 
the  colours  being  dark  green  and  light  brown,  whilst  the  price 
for  eight  mounts — in  each  case  bearing  a  tear-off  calendar  for  the 
year — is  only  Is.  In  all  the  foregoing  series,  equal  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  makers  to  the  box,  so  that  purchasers  are  pre¬ 
disposed  in  favour  of  the  mounts  by  the  appearance  of  the  packets. 

We  might  fill  several  pages  of  this  number  with  even  brief 
references  only  to  other  types  of  single  mounts  and  calendars  as 
distinct  from  the  packet  mounts  reviewed  above,  but  we  must 
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\-nte<ma  °U1Seh.es  ,bF  Pointing  to  one  or  two  in  particular.  In 
r'O'  909’  a  <-'alend;|r  mount  for  postcard  (upright  or  oblong)  and 
ior  quarter-plate  (oblong)  prints,  the  base  of  the  card  (the  outside 
measurements  of  which  are  12  by  9  inches)  is  a  delicate  grey  with 
faint  banded  ornament  and  with  an  outside  margin  of  white  The 
.photograph  is  placed  within  a  border  of  dark  grey,  surrounded  by  I 
narrow  line  of  black,  the  final  effect  being  that  which  is  got  by 
the  old  French  method  of  making  a  border  of  wash  round  the 
print.  The  price  of  this  mount  complete  with  white  silk  cord  for 
hanging  and  envelope  is  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

In  No.  912,  a  double-folder  mount  (paste-on)  for  upright  quarter- 
plate  prints,  the  inside  folder  is  of  semi-matt  linen-surfaced  paper 
whilst  the  outside  is  of  a  rougher-ribbed  paper  of  a  slightly  darker 
brown  shade,  and  bearing  an  embossed  cameo  relief  of  a  head  in 
profile.  In  the  combination  of  papers,  of  silk  ribbon  which  holds 
the  two  folders  together,  and  in  the  printed  surround  for  the  photo¬ 
graph,  this  mount  is  without  a  fault,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
oiicest  of  the  present  season.  Its  price  is  3s.  per  dozen.  No.  917 
is  another  paste-on  mount  in  a  scheme  of  most  pleasing  brown 
tones.  It  is  a  single  card  with  silk  cord  for  hanging,  and  with 
the  word  “Greetings”  in  white  lettering.  There  are  two  pasted - 
■on  papers,  and  the  mount  is  made  for  oblong  quarter-plates,  and 
both  upright  and  oblong  postcards,  the  price  for  the  first  being 
.2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  for  the  two  second  3s.  per  dozen ;  in  each  case 
with  brown  envelopes  to  match.  This  is  a  very  suitable  mount 
indeed  for  sepia-toned  prints.  Nos.  920,  921,  and  922  are  all  for 
slip-in  pictures.  920  is  made  in  green  and  mouse-grey,  with  a  neat 
:gold  lettering  on  the  front  cover.  The  print  in  this  mount  is  slipped 
into  four  diagonal  cuts  in  the  back  cover.  The  price  for  prints 
from  3^  by  2^  to  postcard  size — in  each'  case  four  oblong  prints — is 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  dozen.  In  921  the  motto  on  the  front  cover 

“  Best  Wishes  ” — is  deeply  embossed  without  white  or  other  foil; 
there  is  a  tinted  border  round  the  slip-in  opening,  and  the  mount, 
with  its  cord  harmonising  with  the  paper,  is  in  very  nice  taste! 
Prices,  complete  with  envelopes,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  for  prints 
from  3-g  by  2^  to  postcard.  No.  922  is,  made  in  green  only,  with  a 
fairly  deep  oval  cut-out  of  grained  card.  It  is  provided  with  a 
tissue  protector  to  the  print,  and  embossed  motto  “Greetings”  on 
the  front  cover.  The  prices  for  prints  from  quarter-plate  to  post¬ 
card  are  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Professional  photographers  in  particular  should  make  a  note  of 
mounts  Nos.  911,  915,  5962,  and  916,  all  of  which  represent  very 
neat  designs,  in  each  case  of  slip-in  mounts  provided  with  tissue 
protectors  and  embossed  decorated  border  round  the  cut-out ;  911 
at  Is.  3d.  a  dozen  in  light  brown,  neutral  grey,  and  dark  green 
are  particularly  choice.  They  are  for  postcard  size,  upright,  square, 
and  oval — an  assortment  of  these  openings  being  supplied  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  No.  5962  is  for  prints  4  by  1|,  made  in  two 
artistic  shades  of  green  and  brown  with  embossed  design,  inside 
and  out,  and  gold  motto  in  relief.  This  card  is  Is.  3d.  per  dozen, 
as  is  also  No.  916,  which  is  of  similar  style,  but  made  in  Whatman, 

;  surface  green  card,  with  embossed  design  in  copper,  also  for  prints 
4  by  1|.  In  No.  915  an  oval  for  c.d.v.  prints  is  provided,  the  card 
being  issued  in  a  delicate  ribbed  grey  paper,  with  plain  embossed 
medallion  and  motto  in  gold.  This  mount  is  issued  at  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen,  including — as  is  the  case,  we  believe,  in  every  instance  to 
jwhich  we  have  referred — also  the  envelopes. 

1  These  descriptions,  we  fear,  do  scant  justice  to  the  many  excellent 
novelties  which  Messrs.  Butcher  have  produced.  All  these  we 
have  examined  with  much  interest,  and  we  are  confident  that  those 
vho  would  see  for  themselves  what  really  tasteful  designs  in  Christ- 
nas  mounts  are  now  obtainable  cannot  do  better  than  call  on  Messrs. 
Butcher  or  make  a  selection  from  the  items  which  we  have  specially 
nngled  out  for  mention. 

‘Scales  Brand”  Flash  Powder.  Made  by  Johnson  and  Sons.  23, 
Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  have  just  submitted  to  us  a  new  pro¬ 
motion  of  “  Scales  Brand  ”  Flash  Powder,  which  is  sent  out  packed 
a  a  most  convenient  and  safe  form  suitable  for  both  amateur  and 
rofessional  use.  All  that  is  necessary  before  using  is  to  mix  tue 
vvo  powders  contained  in  the  cartridges.  The  mixture  is  spread 
ut  on  a  irqy  or  some  other  suitable  receptacle,  and  a  smaL  p  e  i 
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of  touch-paper  (supplied  with  every  box)  is  attached  the  powder 

**  ‘“-•’-paper.  The  ^der  Hht 
w,  ,-v  -  t  le  ether  end  of  the  paper  with  a  lighted  taper 

When  the  I.ght  reaches  the  powder  the  result  is  a  highly  brinhtnt 

r„rn,angeoU°  ^  ^  *  — »  * 

In  the  exposure  we  made  with  a  6d.  box,  we  found  we  obtained 
a  well-exposed  negative  of  a  large  room,  proving  to  us  the  powder 
is  very  economical;  the  6d.  box  is  ample  to  illuminate  a  large  room 
or  sufficient  for  two  or  more  portraits.  For  professionals,  the  larger 
size  box,  price  2s.  6d.,  is  recommended. 

fj?®  Powder  ®eems  very  free  from  dust,  and  there  are  no  unpleasant 
iumes,  and,  if  anything,  less  smoke  than  that  from  some  other 
powders.  The  makers  have  certainly  produced  a  flash  powder  which 
is  sate  and  inexpensive. 


Ihe  EdwaixN  “A.  S.”  (Auto-Screen)  Orthochromatic  Plate.  Made 

i  rThf  1Leit°  Tho‘°  Materials  Co.,  Ltd.,  Roman  Wall  House'. 

1,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

The  Leto  Company,  since  its  acquirement  of  the  old-established 
dry-plate  works  formerly  carried  on  as  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.,  at 
Castlebar,  Ealing,  have  introduced  a  new  member  of  the  series  f 
Edwards’  plates  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  output  of  the  “  Snap- 
s  ot  Iso,  Empiie,  and  other  plates.  In  the  new  emulsion  they 
have  aimed  to  supply  an  orthochromatic  plate  which  may  he  us.  d 
to  give  a  considerable  degree  of  colour  correction  without  ne 
sitating  the  use  of  a  filter.  In  doing  this  we  find,  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  hand-camera  exposures,  that  they  have  provided  also 
an  emulsion  of  considerable  speed  for  exposures.  In  the  compara¬ 
tively  dull  light  of  the  present  week,  using  a  lens  of  f  6  aperture; 
it  gave  us  fully  exposed  negatives,  the  orthochromatic  quality  of 
which  was  evidenced  by  the  good  rendering  of  clouds  at  the  s 
as  of  the  foreground  cf  the  subject.  The  plates,  like  most  orth  ■- 
chromatic  emulsions,  give  density  easily,  and,  using  a  rod  in  a? 
developer  of  1:20  strength  with  a  drop  or  two  of  10  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  solution,  we  found  it  easy  to  secure  ample  densitv 
and  contrast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  plates  such  as 
these,  which  are  issued  at  the  standard  prices,  will  do  much  to 
improve  the  rendering  of  many  subjects  undertaken  by  the  amateur 
worker. 


Morgan  Self-Adhesive  Final  Support  for  Transfer  Tissue.  Sold  by 
0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  42,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Sichel  send  us  a  small  sample  of  this  material,  pn 
specially  for  the  Morgan  process  of  dry-mounting,  n  ss  g,  nd 
plate-marking  at  one  operation,  a  departure  in  i 
which  we  have  already  reviewed  and  been  able  to  describe  in  favour¬ 
able  terms.  The  self-adhesive  paper  we  tin  i  to  work  well  in  the 
carbon  process,  and,  using  a  small  hot  press  <  tl  •  rdinary  pattern, 
found  it  to  give  perfectly  solid  adhesi<  n  of  the  to  ts  mount. 

The  Final  support  is  at  present  issued  in  bands  •  f  25: u.  width  .  i 
12ft.  length,  at  4s.,  but  professional  photographers  prepared  to  order 
cut  sizes  in  quantities  should  apply  to  Messrs.  >  lick 


EnEARGEMENIS,  Ext  .  BY  S.  11.  I  n'  \ 
been  issued  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  of  Frisian  Hoi 
Grove.  London,  N.,  which  early  the 

mide  and  other  enlargements,  printing  in  P.O.P.,  < 
and  other  processes,  and  of  the  special  lines 
framed  enlargements,  of  which  Mr.  Fry  has  m. 
The  list  appears  at  a  time  when  many  photogr 
are  in  the  position  to  place  out  spe  ial  orders  fr 
Reason,  and  therefore  if  is  due  to  Mr.  Fry  and  1 
should  emphasise  our  long  experience  .  :  the  ex  e  • 
ness  with  which  all  descriptions  of  photograph!. 
The  firm  is  oue  which  works  exclusively  for  pr< 
graphers  and  trade  houses,  and  in  our  lone  exje 
mainta.ned  a  very  high  standard  cf  output. 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  Sc. 

The  “Westminster”  Enlarging  Easel.  Sold  by  the  Westminster 
Photographic  Exchange,  Ltd.,  119,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  iS.W. 

Quite  a  number  of  excellent  features  are  embodied  in  this  new 
piece  of  apparatus,  the  design  of  the  Westminster  Company,  and 
obtainable  only  direct  from  them  or  through  a  dealer.  The  easel 
accommodates  bromide  paper  up  to  15  x  12  size,  being  marked  out 
for  this  size  -and  for  ail  others  down  to  lantern  plate  31  x  inches), 
the  Westminster  Company  recognising  that  an  enlarger  is  as  good 
an  apparatus  as  any  for  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  The  lantern  plate  is  simply  clipped  to  the  easel  by  a 
couple  of  drawing  pins,  focussing  having  previously  been  done  on 
a  piece  of  Bristol  board  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  lantern 
d?la  te.  This,  however,  is  an  aside  to  our  object  proper,  which  is 
to  emphasise  the  special  features  of  the  new  apparatus.  The  West¬ 
minster  easel  provides  the  means  of  adjusting  the  bromide  paper  to 
the  negative  and  thus  dispenses  with  certain  movements  of  the 
enlarger.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  method  of  adjusting 


the  enlargement  on  the  bromide  paper  is  by  moving  the  paper,  and 
not  the  negative,  in  the  stage  of  the  enlarger,  since  the  latter  plan- 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — will  cause  incomplete  illumination  of  the 
negative.  The  Westminster  easel  allows  of  an  up-and^lown  and 
rotating  movement  being  given  to  the  bromide  paper  just  as  easily 
as  a  negative  is  moved  in  the  stage  of  a  modern  enlarger,  and  the 
particular  virtue  of  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  very  conveniently  and  quickly  with  one  hand,  simply 
by  loosening  a  set  screw  at  the  back.  A  similar  screw  on  the  side 
allows  of  the  easel  being  tilted  forwards  towards  the  lantern  or 
backwards  from  the  lantern  through  a  complete  right  angle,  so  that 
it  lies  perfectly  horizontal.  In  both  cases  the  easel  catches  with 
the  support,  so  that  it  is  automatically  brought  square  with  the 
enlarger.  The  advantage  of  the  horizontal  position  is  that  when 
the  enlargement  has  been  focussed  on  the  face  of  the  easel,  the 
latter  can  be  turned  back  and  the  bromide  paper  pinned  firmly  in 
place  without  any  risk  of  shifting  the  position  of  the  easel,  the 
pressure  being  simply  vertically  downwards  instead’  of  a  thrust 
against  the  easel.  Further  than  this,  the  movement  allows  of  the 
apparatus  being  used  as  a  very  efficient  and  rigid  lantern  stand 
for  an  oi’dinary  optical  lantern  used  in  a  small  room;  any  desired 


amount  of  tilt  can  be  given,  and  the  lantern  is  supported  quite 
rigidly.  Net  only  so,  but  the  table,  thus  provided,  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  support  to  which  may  be  affixed  small  articles  such  ub  com.-, 
flowers,  etc..,  which  may  have  to  be  photographed.  Lastly,  when 
we  have  finished  enlarging  upon  it — our  present  state — we  find 
it  of  service  as  a  book  stand  or  a  copy-holder  for  the  typewriter. 
The  base  of  the  easel  is  most  substantially  made  in  hard  wood, 
whilst  the  easel  itself  is  made  in  varnished  pine,  tongued,  and  very 
fully  protected  against  warping.  To  the  amateur  worker  who 
goes  in  for  enlarging,  the  apparatus  should  prove  a  boon  in  the 
way  of  saving  time  and  trouble,  and  giving  a  degree  of  certainty 
to  the  work.  The  price  is  21s. 

A  special  pattern  of  the  easel  is  also  issued,  in  which  a  framed 
plate-glass  front  is  provided  for  the  bromide  paper,  whilst  the 
apparatus,  as  necessitated  by  the  glass  front,  is  of  still  stronger 
construction.  The  price  of  the  special  pattern  is  fixed  at  27s.  6d. 

The  “  Maxilyt  ”  Combined  Printing  and  Studio  Arc  Lamp.  Sold 

by  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

The  requirements,  particularly  of  the  photographer  in  a  small 


way  of  business.,  are  excellently  met  in  this  apparatus,  which  cor 
bines  in  one  instrument  a  lamp  for  studio  portraiture  and  for  prin 
ing,  and  that  at  a  most  moderate  price.  This  is  done  by  maku 
the  printing  cabinet  form  the  support  for  the  lamp,  the  arc  ben 
very  quickly  transferred  from  the  lower  position  in  the  cabinet  to  tl 
top  of  the  upright  supporting  it  when  used  as  a  studio  lamp.  If 
velvet  or  canvas  cover  be  provided  for  the  printing  cabinet  the  re 
end  of  the  support  is  very  conveniently  hidden  from  sitters.  T 
lamp,  as  we  have  seen  for  ourselves,  gives  a  high  degree  of  actir 
light,  negatives  of  full  printing  density  giving  a  P.O.P.  print  m  fi 
over  ten  minutes.  Moreover,  the  lamp  should  prove  very  economii 
of  current,  since  it  works  at  a  consumption  of  7  amperes  and  tal 
current  of  from  200  to  240  volts,  a  resistance  included  in  the  price 
the  lamp  allowing  of  the  necessary  adjustment  or  of  a  greater  amov 
of  current  being  admitted  up  to  10  amperes.  The  cabinet  allows [ 
frames  up  to  12  by  10  being  accommodated,  and  the  whole  outfit J 
certainly  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  make  ttr 
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-first  installation  of  electric  light  for  portraiture  and  printing  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  The  price  of  the  outfit  for  working  on  direct 
■current  is  £6  10s. ;  for  alternating  current,  £7  10s.  An  extra 
.charge  of  10s.  6d.  is  made  for  the  reflector  and  the  upright  support 


when  using  a  lamp  in  the  studio,  although  if  a  suitable  support  can 
J  he  provided  on  the  roof,  and  the  necessary  diffusing  screens  extem- 
j  porised  by  the  photographer  himself  from  such  suitable  materials 
| -as  engineer’s  traeing  cloth,  this  last  item  need  not  figure  in  his  bill 
for  the  outfit. 


eat  Yarmouth  ”  ; 
er  of  prints  of  a 
id  an  exhibition 


Wednesday,  November  24. 

Some  Recent  Methods  in  Colour  Phovill  be  held  at 

uission  to  this 


Cioydon  Camera  Club. 

Pledge. 

N ° ' Op H ca  1  <T)1sc X> '  Ph0t0g''aphic  Society-  “  Home  Portraiture  wi 

CowesUcfmePr»0r?gi;aphAC  S°Ciety-  “  Bromi‘Ie  Enlarging.”  R.  Foo™ ^ 
Cowes  Camera  Club.  Competition.  “  Lantern  Slide  Makine  ”  exhibition 

'0pU,lside0ntyteChniC  Pho<W*  Society"  "•  A  ChlV^Fire  Brig.ll  close  at 

Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration.  'act  that 

Central  ®°ciety-  ‘  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration.  to  the 

il  k  ooer"  U>1  Se  Pl'"t'>«ra"hic  Mu>h>g»pbk“  .U 

C1“5*  ,  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

T.SphapriSasi?des.”U  R.  hK™  Photo*raPhio  APParatus  and  Exhibit. 

Chetives.”m  wmF.esiatef°t0graphiC  Society’  “  LarKe  Prints  from  Small  .\ 

Thursday,  November  25. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  Competition. 

a  6SlaterStltUte  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives."  W.  F. 

Sonfbrwfri?^ra?hic  Assocation.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Un\  p£r^h?hf6'?hic..?,ciety-  “  Ensyna. ”  F.  Marshall. 

T  P  pSsn»°C'e  yD  Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition  of 
T  rnze  ®nues.  R.  Hesketh. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  “Norway.”  J.  W.  Sutton 
Hands  worth  Photographic  Society.  Social  Evening. 

L.C.C.  School.  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “Screen  pi*k» 

Examples.1*  W.  A.  Casson. 

LoneJtPo0n°i Pb^raphic  Association.  “  Wells  and  Bath.”  William  King. 
L  gm  n /• >  v  lsthJC.t  Photographic  Society.  A  maim,-  Pho t<-im  „!<.,■  Photo¬ 

graphic  New*  Prize  Lantern  Slides. 


social  & vening. 

‘Screen  Plate  Colour  Photography,  with 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  November  16,  Mr.  F.  R.  Oh  Ison  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike  gave  his  lecture  on  “Behind  Bird  land  >  Veil,” 
illustrated  with  a  large  series  of  lantern  slide  and  cinematograph 
illustrations.  Both  lecture  and  illustrations  gave  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  branch  of  natural  history  study,  in  which  .Mr.  Pike 
and  others  have  done  so  much  valuable  work.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  evening  to  a  close. 


i»eetina$  or  societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Friday,  November  19. 

iMill  Camera  Club.  “Candlelight  Development,”  and  “Half  an  Hour  in 
Belgium.”  W.  D.  Welford. 

Bury  Athenaeum  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demon¬ 
stration. 

polne  Camera  Club.  “  Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibition  of  T.  P. 
Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Worcester  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 
Inver  Goldsmith  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  Marshall. 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Society.  “Ensyna."  F.  J.  Stedmart. 

nit  ton  Photographic  Club.  Amateur  Photographer  1909  Prize  Slides. 

Optical  Society.  Annual  Dinner. 

Monday,  November  22. 

■carborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Bromide  Paper.”  A.  E.  King, 
■outh  London  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Competition -(Prints.) 
larylebone  Camera  Club.  “  Light  and  Colour.”  T.  J.  Ward. 

>erby  Photographic  Society.  “Lantern  Slide  Making."  Arthur  Blck. 

,y"  °f  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “  Exposure  Meters  and 
Time  Development.”  C.  W.  Coe. 

Ialvern  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater, 
jundee  and  East  Scotland  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 
Y]'rs-<ie  Camera  Club.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration, 
tanam  Equitable  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration 

Tuesday,  November  23. 

■oyal  Photographic  Society.  Twelfth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture,  “  The 
Growth  of  the  Photographic  Image.”  Professor  A.  W.  Porter, 
lasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Lecturettes.  W.  H.  Wilson  and 

.  A.  M'Queen. 

trmingham  Photographic  Society.  Scottish  Photographic  Federation  Circulating 

Portfolio. 

aeds  Photographic  Society.  “A  Photographic  Holiday  in  Rouen  and 

Caudebec.  James  W..  Wright. 

orthing  Camera  Club.  “An  Elementary  Chat  on  Lenses,  with  Hints  on  Using 

Them.”  H.  G.  Loader. 

anchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Stereoscopic  Photography.”  W.  A. 

Hepburn. 

we  Camera  Club.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstiation. 

uson  Camera  Club.  “Sports  and  Pastimes  with  the  Goerz- Anschutz  Folding 

Camera.’’ 

-Pooi  Central  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  “Telephotography.”  C.  P.  Goerz, 

est  Malvern  Photographic  Society.  “Printing,  Developing,  and  Toning  A  elox 

Paper.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

3,  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman.  J  ^  ... . 

antnam  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides."  R.  Hesketh. 

< 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  last  week  gave  i 
most  interesting  lecture  on  “Telephotography.”  illustrated  bv  a 
series  of  slides.  These,  at  all  events,  proved  the  lecturer  to  be  an 
enthusiast,  the  telephoto  system  being  pressed  into  service  frequentlv, 
when,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  a  lens  of  reasonably  long  focal  length 
would  have  been  capable  of  doing  the  work  demanded.  On  the  cthe- 
hand,  apart  from  distant  views,  the  applicability  of  the  telephoto 
lens  to  subjects  at  fairly  close  quarters,  such  as  inaccessible  archi¬ 
tectural  details,  water-lilies  and  other  plants  in  streams  or  ponds, 
natural  history  studies,  and  even  portraiture,  was  amply  demon¬ 
strated.  Two  slides  well  illustrated  the  cardinal  difference  aviating 
between  an  ordinary  lens  and  a  telephoto  combination  on 
objects,  a  difference  quite  irrespective  of  relative  >,  ale  An  ei 
ment  of  a  tower  taken  with  a  normal  focus  lens  showed  the  t  we; 
sharp,  with  some  hills  beyond  equally  so.  owing  :<>  the  two  planes 
being  practically  “infinity.”  The  telephoto  lens  gave  the  tower 
sharp,  but  the  more  distant  hills  possessed  i  pi  B  ng  diffusion  of 
focus  resulting  in  a  greatly  improved  differentiation  of  the  plane c 
Various  telephoto  lenses  were  next  dealt  with  and  explained, 
the  lecturer’s  reflex  camera  was  exhibited.  An  fj 3  ]  rtrait  lens 
occupied  nearly  the  entire  front,  and  gave  a  most  imposing,  if  not 
awe-inspiring  appearance  to  the  apparatus.  In  the  a  whi<  li 

ensued  Mr.  11.  P.  C.  llarpur  obviously  suspected  the  lecturer  of 
attempting  to  proselytise,  and  with  subtle  malignity  of  endeavour 
ing  to  lead  the  artist  content  with  f, 6  into  the  expensive  realms  M 
/“/3,  or  thereabouts’.  Beyond  persistently  defining  .i  telephoto  com¬ 
bination  as  a  •■bung  hole."  Mr.  Harp  nr  riallv  add  to 

knowledge  on  the  subject,  though  h<  (  •  njoy- 

ment  of  the  evening. 


Traill-Taylor  Memorial. — The  twelfth  annual  lecture  will  he 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  35.  Russell  Square. 
London.  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  November  25,  at  8  p.m.,  by  Professor 
A.  W.  Porter.  B.'Sc.,  l'.R.A.S.  who  will  take  as  his  subject  *  The 
Growth  of  the  Photographic  Image.”  Anyone  wishing  to  attend  this 
lecture  can  obtain  a  ticket  from  the  offices  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Xhe  “  Wos|t  a  Valuable  Consideration. — A  c-aee  of  considerable 
Phot<;o  artists  and  to  photographers  came  before  the  West- 
Lom’Countv  Court  last  week  in  the  shape  of  an  action  brought 

Quite  John  Hunter,  the  well-known  artist,  against  Messrs.  Cliff  or  i 
piece  o.,  art  publishers,  of  Haymarket,  for  an  account  in  connection 
obta’  the  sale  of  proofs  of  a  picture  of  his  purchased  for  the  nation 
accahe  Chantrey  Bequest. 

forlr.  Low,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  said  Mr.  Hunter  painted  “  My 
thdy’s  Garden,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  purchased  for  the  nation  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  The 
defendants  approached  Mr.  Hunter  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
picture,  and  he  granted  a  licence  on  certain  terms  as  to  signing 
artist  proofs  and  receiving  royalties  on  the  sale  of  them.  The 
defendants  had  sold  proofs,  and  the  account  now  asked  for  would 
show  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Hunter  under  the  licence. 

Mr.  Horace  Rowlands,  counsel  for  the  defendants,  submitted  than 
there  was  no  case,  citing  the  Copyright  Act,  c.  68,  as  follows :  — 
“The  author  (being  a  British  subject,  or  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown)  of  any  painting  or  drawing,  or  the  negative 
of  any  photograph,  shall  have  the  copyright  therein  for  his  life 
and  seven  years  ;  but  if  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  or 
made  or  executed  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration,  the  vendor 
or  author  shall  not  have  the  copyright  therein,  unless  expressly 
reserved  to  him  at  the  time  by  signed  agreement,  but  it  shall  belong 
to  the  purchaser  or  person  for  whom  executed,  nor  shall  the  vendee 
or  assignee  be  entitled  to  the  copyright  unless  expressly  so  agree! 
in  signed  writing.” 

Here  the  sale  of  the  picture,  said  counsel,  was  an  absolute  sale 
of  the  copyright,  unless  there  was  a  signed  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
There  was  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Low  contended  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
question  of  reproduction,  but  was  a  subject  for  counterclaim. 

Mr.  Rowlands  :  It  is  a  national  picture,  and  anybody  can  copy  t. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  the  defendants  had  reproduced  the  picture,  the 
plaintiff  had  signed  the  proofs,  and  the  defendants  were  presumably 
making  money  out  of  it,  as  the  account  would  show. 

The  Deputy  Judge:  He  might  perhaps  recover  for  signing,  but  I 
see  no  answer  to  the  defendants’  objection,  and  there  must  be 
judgment  for  them,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Low  said  Mr.  Hunter  would  say  the  copyright  was  reserved 
to  him.  He  had  the  ordinary  document  from  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Judgment  was  entered  as  stated. 

Fraud  by  a  Collector. — A  respectably-dressed  man,  named 
Andrew  M'Lochlan  (38),  of  Mellon  Street,  pleaded  guilty  at  Newport 
Last  week  to  embezzling  various  sums  of  money  collected  for 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  photographers,  of  Newport.  He  was 
collector  in  the  Ebbw  Vale  and  Cwm.  districts.  Mr.  Lyndon  Cooper, 
who  prosecuted,  said  Mr.  Chalklin,  managing  partner  of  the  firm, 
felt  compelled  to  bring  the  matter  into  court,  as,  though  the  amounts 
in  this  case  were  small,  this  was  the  third  man  in  twelve  months 
who  had  robbed  him.  From  Friday  to  Wednesday  defendant  col¬ 
lected  and  spent  £3  16s.  6d.,  but  absconded,  and  was  heard  of  at 
Neath.  Mr.  Chalklin  said  an  industrious  man  could  in  that  district 
make  35s.  per  week  clear.  Prisoner  said  he  took  a  drop  too  much, 
and  then  went  wrong.  Formerly  he  had  a  provision  business  of 
his  own  at  Swansea,  but  had  a  (bit  of  bad  luck.  His  wife  (from 
whom  he  was  separated)  and  family  were  still  living  at  Swansea. 
The  Bench  in  the  result  took  a  lenient,  view,  and  defendant  was  fined 
30s.,  with  the  alternative  of  21  days’  imprisonment. 

Objectionable  Photographs. — Walter  iMTntosh,  of  Rydevale 
Road,  Balharn,  was  summoned  for  sending  a  postal  packet  containing 
indecent  photographs,  contrary  to  the  Post  Office  Protection  Act, 
1908.  There  was  also  a  further  summons  calling  upon  the  defendant 
to  show  cause  why  130  photographs  seized  at  his  premises  should 
not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Herbert  Muskett  supported  the  summonses  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  Mr  Walter  Frampton  defended. 

Mr.  Muskett  said  that  the  defendant  traded  as  the  Fine  Art 


Photographers’  Publishing  Company,  and  the  present  proceedings* 
against  him  were  the  outcome  of  certain  complaints  from  people  in 
Australia  and  other  British  colonies  as  to  the  class  of  work  in  which 
he  was  dealing.  Owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  complaints,  Chief- 
Inspector  Stockley,  of  'Scotland  Yard,  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  in 
an  assumed  name  to  the  defendant,  asking  for  a  price  list  and  cata¬ 
logue.  These  were  forwarded  in  due  course,  and  they  showed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  was  of  a  genuine  character,  but  one 
section  of  the  catalogue  dealt  with  stereoscopic  slides,  which  were 
described  as  “  artistic  life  studies;  artists’  model  and  female  figure.” 
On  October  12  defendant  sent  on  approval  fourteen  of  the  slides 
described  in  that  section,  and  seven  of  those  had  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  the  prosecution.  A  search  warrant  was  subsequently 
obtained,  and,  armed  with  this,  the  police  went  to  the  defendant’s 
premises  and  seized  130  other  photographs  of  an  exactly  similar 
character. 

Mr.  Frampton  said  that  if  the  magistrate  agreed  with  the  view 
of  the  prosecution  that  these  photographs  were  indecent,  then  the 
defendant  would  not  oppose  their  being  destroyed,  and  he  would 
undertake  not  to  deal  in  anything  of  the  kind  again.  He  had  a* 
stock  of  over  30,000  photographs  on  his  premises,  and  of  these  the 
police  were  only  able  to  bring  forth  130,  which  the  defendant  had 
considered  artistic  and  unobjectionable. 

It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  similar  offence' 
in  1895. 

The  magistrate  observed  that  the  defendant  did  not  appear  to 
have  sold  these  photographs  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  and  they 
seemed  to  form  a  small  part  of  his  business.  That  being  so,  lie- 
imposed  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £5  and  £5  5s.  costs,  and  ordered' 
the  photographs  in  question  to  be  destroyed. 

Legal  Notices. — A  first  and  final  dividend  of  Is.  2d.  in  the  £  has 
been  declared  in  the  bankruptcy  of  Percy  Hague  Mareden,  photo¬ 
grapher,  etc.,  High  Street,  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

The  Auto  Photo  Company,  Ltd.,  is  being  voluntarily  wound  up  in. 
accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  Paris  office,  52,  Rue  de- 
Flandre.  Mr.  Fournels  is  the  liquidator. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

The  Cinematograph  Film  Hiring  Company,  Ltd.  Registered 
November  8,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shai'es.  Formed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  cinematograph  and  biograph  showmen, 
exhibitors,  providers  of  entertainments  and  cinematograph  pictures, 
etc.,  also  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  M.  A.  Pyke.  The  signa¬ 
tories  are  W.  W.  Cresswell  and  J.  W.  Lovett,  both  of  9,  Quality 
Court,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  The  first  directors  are  Robert  A 
Lyons,  3,  Abingdon  Mansions,  W.,  and  Montagu  A.  Pyke,  Dewar 
House,  Haymarket,  S.W.  The  registered  office  is  at  Dewar  House, 
Haymarket,  S.W. 

The  Lantern  Company,  Ltd. — Registered  on  November  10,  with 
a  capital  of  £720,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  advertising  contractors  in  all  its  branches,  makers  and  suppliers 
of  lantern  slides,  films,  plates,  etc.  Signatories :  C.  H.  K.  Chamer, 
196,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  and  K.  E.  Hall,  Broomefield,  Seymour 
Grove,  Manchester.  Registered  office,  196,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
Private  company. 

The  Leytonstone  Palace,  Ltd. — Registered  on  November  11,  with 
a  capital  of  £1,000  (900  in  £1  shares,  and  2,000  in  Is.  shares).  Its 
objects  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  manufacturers 
of,  and  dealers  in,  photographic  cameras,  and  photographic  materials 
of  every  kind,  particularly  in  cinematograph  films.  The  subscribers 
are  U.  A.  Pasqua,  24,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W., 
and  It.  L.  Tayler,  30,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  The  first  directors  are 
R.  L.  Tayler,  U.  A.  Pasqua,  and  F.  Mann.  Manager  director,  U.  A. 
Pasqua.  Private  company. 

The  Benobor  Syndicate,  Ltd.— -This  company  was  registered  on 
November  12,  with  a  capital  of  £15,000  in  £1  shares.  Its  objects 
are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  photographers,  photographic 
chemists,  manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  and  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  Benno  Borzykowski.  The  subscribers 
are  B.  Groner,  48-56,  Golden  Lane,  E.C. ;  H.  Davidson,  Basterfield 
i  Street,  Golden  Lane,  E.'C. ;  and  M.  Woolf,  4,  Barbican,  lyC. 
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South  Kensington  Museum. — The  specimens  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  high-class  lenses  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 
Ltd.,  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  last  year,  and  the  Imperial 
International  Exhibition  this  year,  have  been  presented  to  the  Beard 
of  Education.  This  collection,  which  was  awarded  a  Grand  Prix, 
is  now  housed  in  the  Western  Hall  of  the  Science  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  south  side  near  the 
western  end  of  Imperial  Institute  Road. 

The  North  Middlesex  Exhibition.^Out  readers  in  the  North  of 
London  should  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  the  exhibition  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Society,  which  will  be  held  from  December  1  to  4,  in  the 
Hanley  Hall,  Sparsholt  Road,  Stroud  Green,  London,  N.,  opening 
on  the  first  three  days,  from  7  to  10,  and  on  the  Saturday  from 
3  to  10.  On  each  evening  music  or  a  lecture  will  be  a  feature.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Blake  will  talk  of  the  “  Romance  of  London  Streets”  on 
December  2,  and  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  of  “  Wanderings  in  Zooland  ” 
on  December  3. 

• 

The  R.P.S.  Affiliation.- — It  is  announced  in  the  November 
“Circular”  that  three  societies  had  been  admitted  to  the  Affiliation, 
viz.,  the  Ashbourne  Photographic  Society,  the  Salisbury  Camera 
Club,  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  lecture  on  the  simplification  and  study  of  pictorial  work,  by 
Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  is  in  hand,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  circu¬ 
lation.  Negotiations  are  being  made  for  lectures  by  eminent  men 
on  topical  subjects. 

A  model  exhibition  prospectus  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  special 
Sub-Committee,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  printed  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  “Monthly  Circular.” 

Photographic  Alliance  Exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  the  Inter- 
Club  Photographic  Alliance  opened  last  week  at  the  Blackburn  Free 
Library,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple,  Director  of  Education.  Mr.  B. 
Ward -Thompson,  of  Wiltshire,  was  in  the  chair.  The  Alliance  was 
inaugurated  at  Blackburn  last  February,  and  embraces  thirteen 
societies  with  a  radius  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  Town  Hall.  The 
pictures  for  this  year’s  competition  (writes  “  Viewfinder  ”  in  the 
“Lancashire  Daily  Post  ”)  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe, 
of  Whitby,  who  officiated  as  adjudicator.  Each  society  was  asked 
to  contribute  nine  prints  by  different  workers,  and  ten  was  the  highest 
number  of  marks  given  to  any  picture.  The  awarding  was  as  follows  : 

Marks. 

1.  — -Blackburn  and  District  Camera  Club 

2.  — Darwen  Photographic  Society  . 

3.  — Nelson  Camera  Club  . , . 

4.  — Burnley  Camera  Club  . 

5.  — Nelson  Photographic  Society  . 

6.  — Bolton  Camera  Club  . 

6.  — Horwi-ch  Photographic  Society  . . 

7.  — C'horley  Photographic  Society  . 

8.  — Preston  Camera  Club  . . 

9.  — 'Colne  Camera  Club  . 

10.  — 'Burnley  Co-operative  Camera  Club  . 

11.  — Padiham  Camera  Club  . .  . 

12.  — Preston  Scientific  P.S . 

Members  of  the  Blackburn  Camera  Club  have  done  wonderfully  well 
this  season  in  competitive  exhibitions,  and  they  have  added  anothei 
laurel  to  their  wreath  by  carrying  off  the  Inter-Club  championship, 
which  entitles  them  to  hold  the  Toulmin  silver  shield  lor  the  next 
twelve  months. 

•  The  Sinclair  Oil  and  Bromoil  Competition.  The  judges, 
Messrs.  E.  T.  Holding,  Furley  Lewis,  and  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  as  a 
result  of  their  examination  of  the  prints  sent  in  to  the  abo\  e  com 
oetition,  have  made  the  following  awards  : — First  prize,  £10,  foi 
‘A  Silhouette”  to  Frank  H.  Read,  61,  Richmond  Road,  Twicken¬ 
ham;  second  prize,  £5,  for  “  His  Eminence,’  to  F.  C  Tilney, 

Uheam,  Surrey;  third  prize,  £3,  for  “A  Nocturne  to  Regina  . 
lhapman,  89,  Holly  Road,  Northampton  ;  and  seven  prizes  of  £1 
o  each  of  the  following H.  A.  L.  Way,  for  “An  Englishman  ; 
'V.  C.  s.  Fergusson,  for  “The  Ferry  Boat”;  Mrs.  Ambrose  Rallt, 
or  “Sunshine”;  Bertram  Park,  for  “Willow  Pattern  ;  K.  M. 
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Cocks,  for  “  Sunset  at  Rye  ” ;  J.  T.  Tanner,  for  “  Great  Yarmouth  ”  ; 
H.  Bairstow,  for  “In  Fiesch.”  A  very  large  number  of  prints  of  a 
high  quality  were  contributed  to  the  competition,  and  an  exhibition 
in  which  a  selection  of  these  prints  will  be  shown,  will  be  held  at 
54,  Haymarket  from  November  24  to  December  8.  Admission  to  this 
exhibition  will  be  free,  and  it  will  give  workers  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  present  position  of  oil  and  bromoil  work.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  from  10  to  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  when  it  will  close  at 
1  p.m.  (Messrs.  Sinclair  may  feel  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  prints  in  the  competition  were  judged  and  cheques  sent  to  the 
successful  competitors  on  the  day  following  that  for  the  last  receipt 
of  entries. 


Correspondence, 


V*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

V*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

TREATMENT  OF  AN  OVEREXPOSED  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Recently  I  was  commissioned  to  photograph  the 
trench  for  a  sewer.  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  roadway  moi  than 
was  necessary,  the  excavation  was  done  in  sections,  and  a  tunnel 


run  from  one  section  to  another.  The  object  was  to  get  a  view 
through  from  one  opening  to  the  next.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  openings,  and  the  necessity  for  placing  the  camera  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  it  was  impossible  to  focus  or  to  see  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass  so  as  to  judge  the  exposure  required,  so  I 
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focussed  for  the  distance  abofe  ground,  planted  the  camera  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  and  made  two  exposures,  giving  the 
second  plate  twice  as  long  as  the  first.  On  developing  the  first 
plate  with  my  usual  developer  I  found  it  hopelessly  over-exposed. 
I  then  soaked  the  second  plate  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  5  grs.  to  the  oz.,  mixed  this  solution  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  developer,  and  developed  the  plate,  with 
the  result  I  send  you — a  result  which  brought  me  both  cash  and 
credit.  I  may  mention  that  the  cutting  was  13ft.  deep,  the  boards 
shown  being  the  shoring,  half-way  up,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  by  this  procedure  I  very  likely  got  fuller  detail  than  I  should 
have  secured  by  a  correct  exposure. 

As  a  “  wrinkle  ”  I  would  add  that  I  had  the  flat  ends  of  the  sewer 
pipe  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  chalk. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Clare,  Suffolk.  Thos.  Stokoe. 

November  13,  1909. 


A  CONCENTRATED  ONE-SOLUTION  M.Q.  DEVELOPER, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  last  one  or  two  issues  some  corre¬ 
spondents  asking  for  a  very  concentrated  M.Q.  developer,  and  in 
answer  there  is  one  given  in  this  number  w'hich  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough,  as,  when  diluted,  it  only  contains  1  grain  of  hydroquinone 
and  ^  grain  of  metol  in  the  oz.,  which  is  on  the  weak  side.  If  your 
querists  will  turn  to  page  65  of  the  “  Photographic  Annual  ”  for 
this  year  they  will  find  a  very  concentrated  formula  which,  when 
diluted  1  part  to  7  parts  of  water,  still  contains  3  grains  of  hydro- 
quinone  and  §  grain  of  metol  in  the  oz. 

I  will  not  inflict  the  formula  on  you,  as  it  requires  the  instructions 
in  full  to  make  it  up,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  made  it  up  dozens 
of  times  without  a  single  failure.  I  do  not  think  such  a  strong 
formula  has  ever  before  been  published,  and  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  reproduce  it. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  L.  Boyd. 

10,  Annesley  Park,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

November  13,  1909. 

[The  formula,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Boyd’s  name,  is  as  follows:  — 
Warm  water,  24  oz.  ;  metol,  24  grs.  ;  hydroquinone,  96  grs.  When 
dissolved,  add  soda  sulphite  (crushed  small),  1^  oz.  By  the  time 
the  sulphite  has  dissolved,  the  whole  will  be  a  white,  pasty  mass. 
Now  add  64  grs.  of  sodium  hydrate  (caustic  soda),  shake  well,  and 
in  a  minute  or  so  you  will  have  a  clear  concentrated  M.Q.  solution. 
One  dr.  of  this,  added  to  7  drs.  of  water,  will  make  a  developer 
containing  in  each  ounce  : — Metol,  §  gr.  ;  hydroquinone,  3  grs.  ; 
sodium  sulphite,  2  grs.  ;  sodium  hydrate,  2  grs.  Can  be  used  half 
strength  for  most  purposes. 

1  he  image  appears  in  5  to  8  seconds;  development  usually  com¬ 
plete  in  1'2  or  2  minutes;  factor  about  16.  Diluted  1  dr.  to  2  oz.  of 
water  and  2  drops  of  bromide  added  to  each  ounce,  it  makes  a  first- 
rate  bromide  paper  developer.  The  strong  solution  keeps  very  well 
indeed. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


THE  BLEACH-OUT  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  In  No.  2,584,  p.  887,  you  answer  that  you  can  give 
no  further  information  concerning  the  new  bleach-out  process.  You 
will  find  the  details  in  the  German  Patent  Letter,  No.  209,993, 
Klasee  57r,  or  the  inventor,  Dr.  Hans  iSteflbbe,  12,  Robert  Schumann- 
sfcraisse,  Leipeic,  will  give  all  further  information. — Yours  very 
Duly,  Dr.  Mebes. 

Berlin,  N.  4.  'Chausseestrasse  105. 


Cowes  Camera  Club. — This  club  will  hold  its  third  open  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cowes,  I.W.,  on  December  15  and  16,  when 
Mr.  S.  G.  K  i ruber  will  perform  the  work  of  judging  the  exhibits. 
One  of  the  four  classes  in  the  open  section  will  be  set  apart  for 
colour  work  only,  either  prints  or  transparencies,  and  a  number  of 
awards  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  in  addition  to 
several  challenge  plaques  for  special  subjects,  in  both  the  open  and 
members’  classes.  Entries  close  December  6.  Further  particulars 
and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes,  I.W. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


V*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street ,  Strand, 
London,  W.C .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. , 
undertake  the  registration  of  cojiyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc. 
Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the 
fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

G.  F.  Watson  Park  Green  Studio,  Macclesfield,  Cheshire.  'Photograph  (Com¬ 
bination)  entitled,  “  Far  and  Wide,”  C.M.S.  Missionary  Spectacle ,  Drill  Ilal’, 
Macclesfield,  October  19  to  27,  1909,  Episode:  “  The  Conversion  of  Mercia.” 

J.  Mills,  11,  Gold  Street,  Northampton.  Two  Photographs  of  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Helena  of  Teck. 

R.  Underhill,  24,  Bishopgate,  Norwich.  Photograph  of  Rogal  Procession  on 
Tombland,  Norwich . 

E.  B.  Hughes  28,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  Ireland  Photograph  of  Group  contain • 
ing  President,  Professors,  and  Lecturers  of  University  College,  Cork,  1909. 

Drawing  Registered 

The  Pansy  Portrait  Painting  Co.,  “  Brompton,”  15,  Whitehall  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,  S.E,  Drawing  of  an  Advertisonent  Design. 

Three-Colour  Portraiture. — I  should  much  appreciate  your  kindly 
advising  me  if  any  firm  in  London  is  producing  good  three-colour 
portraiture  on  paper  from  a  gelatine  film  stained  or  inked  with  the 
necessary  three  colours.  If  such  work  is  being  done,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  advise  me  where  some  specimen  prints  and 
the  necessary  materials  can  be  obtained. — Geo.  Pendell  (Callao, 
Peru). 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  in  London  is  doing  such  work  com¬ 
mercially.  You  could  get  good  specimens  of  the  process  from  the 
Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moorfields,  London, 
E.C.,  or  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Comley,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Colour 
Photographers,  Surrey  House,  Stroud,  Glos. 

Copying  Oil  Paintings. — We  are  requested  by  a  customer  to  photo¬ 
graph  some  oil  paintings.  As  ordinary  plates  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose,  what  kind  of  orthochromatic  plates  should  we  require, 
also  what  screen,  if  any,  and  where  obtainable?  Could  we  use, 
instead  of  orthochromatic  plates,  Autochrome  ‘transparencies,  and 
thus  reproduce  the  paintings  in  their  natural  colours?  What  lens 
would  be  required  in  either  case,  and  how  should  we  proceed  ?  Any 
hints  on  the  subject,  within  the  limited  space  of  your  valuable 
journal,  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  us. — Colour. 

Most  probably  you  require  a  panchromatic  plate  and  fairly  deep 
light  filter.  We  cannot  say  positively  without  seeing  the  paintings, 
but  a  panchromatic  plate,  such  as  the  Wratten,  will  suffice  in  either 
case.  You  should  get  the  shilling  book,  “The  Photography  of 
Coloured  Objects,”  which  we  reviewed  some  weeks  since.  Messrs. 
Wratten  also  issue  a  useful  gratis  booklet  on  the  subject,  and  you 
can  get  a  similar  booklet  from  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.  Of  course, 
you  can  make  a  transparency  (not  a  print)  in  colours  on  an  Auto¬ 
chrome.  In  either  case  a  good  anastigmat  lens  will  suffice,  and 
even  a  good  R.R.  lens  will  probably  be  quite  sufficiently  colour 
corrected. 

Retouching  (Reply  to  “J.  S.  A.  C.”).— Your  work  is  second-class 
only.  It  is  merely  smoothing  up  without  any  special  attempt  at 
improving  the  general  modelling.  Increase  your  high-lights  more, 
respect  the  half-tones,  and  work  with  finer  and  more  tender  grada¬ 
tion  into  the  shadows.  You  preserve  the  likeness  well — a  strong 
point  in  your  favour — but  avoid  obliterating  wrinkles  to  such  an 
extent,  and  you  will  be  stronger  still  in  this  good  quality.  Why 
not  take  some  lessons? 

H.  H.  D. — We  have  no  information  beyond  that  in  the  patent  speci¬ 
fication,  according  to  which  paper  is  saturated  with  shellac. 
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Camera.— (1)  Can  you  recommend  the  -  folding  camera  for 

general  professional  work— viz.,  for  at  home  portraiture,  interiors 
of  rooms,  and  exteriors  of  buildings,  or  would  the  absence  of  a 
swing  back  and  front  be  against  the  camera  being  used  to  photo¬ 
graph  tall  buildings?  It  is  fitted  with  a  rising  front.— Bootle. 

(1)  It  is  not  the  best  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  its  insufficient 
rise  of  front  and  inability  to  take  short-focus  lenses.  You  should 
get  a  camera  of  the  Sanderson  hand-stand  type,  which  is  less 
portable,  but  possesses  the  necessary  range  of  movement.  Unless 
you  are  going  to  do  a  good  deal  of  rapid  exposure  work,  you  are 
better  without  a  focal  plane  shutter.  (2)  Both  are  excellent,  as 
good  as  you  can  have.  A  focus  of  7in.  is  best  for  all-round  work 
on  a  5  x  4  plate.  For  quarter-plate  choose  5in.,  for  half-plate  9in., 
but  with  camera  of  the  latter  size  you  would  find  a  5-  or  6-inch  of 
frequent  use  in  architectural  work. 

The  Right  to  Apparatus. — I  invented  a  method  by  which  glass 
negatives  of  various  thickness  could  be  brought  into  perfect  contact 
with  a  collotype  plate,  this  doing  away  with  the  use  of  films  and 
saving  the  trouble  of  setting  the  negatives  up  in  position.  [ 
worked  this  method  successfully  for  about  six  months.  I  was  then 
offered  a  situation  as  a  collotype  plate  maker  by  the  — — ,  Limited, 

of  - .  After  working  there  for  about  two  months  I  introduced 

my  glass  negative  method,  having  made  the  fittings  for  two  frames 
some  time  before  I  was  engaged  by  this  firm.  I  brought  them 
into  their  works  and  fitted  them  to  their  old  frames,  and  worked 
them.  Later  on,  I  brought  out  an  improvement  and  protected  the 
whole  for  six  months.  I  refitted  the  company’s  frames  with  the 
improvement  at  my  own  expense  and  worked  them  for  about  two 
years.  I  made  the  fittings  away  from  the  firm,  and  the  company 
paid  nothing  whatever  in  any  way.  When  I  came  to  fit  the  frames 
I  found  I  had  not  fitted  a  sufficient  number  of  the  small  rubber 
blocks  with  wire  stops,  so  I  fitted  the  few  wires  to  make  up  the 
frames  in  the  firm’s  time.  I  then  put  the  frames  together  in  the 
firm’s  time  by  sticking  the  blocks  to  their  glass  with  fish-glue. 
The  firm  found  the  glass  used  in  the  frames.  I  received  nothing 
whatever  for  the  idea  or  the  material  I  supplied,  but  I  received 
notice  to  leave  the  company’s  employ.  When  I  was  about  to  take 
my  fittings  away  they  refused  to  let  me  do  so,  as  they  said  they 
were  attached  to  their  property  and  some  of  the  blocks  were  made 
in  their  time.  Can  I  legally  demand  the  return  of  my  fittings,  °r 
charge  them  for  same,  as  my  property  was  attached  to  theirs  at 
their  request? — C.  G. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  recover  anything,  as  you  used  the  contrivance  for  aiding  you  in 
your  work  while  in  the'  firm’s  employ.  However,  this  is  a  question 
you  had  better  refer  to  a  solicitor,  who,  after  hearing  the  facts, 
will  be  better  able  to  advise  you  than  we  are.  However,  it  is 
shabby  treatment  of  the  firm  not  to  make  you  some  recompense. 

opyright. — I  took  a  negative  of  a  very  popular  clergyman  here, 
which  I  registered  in  June,  1900.  The  sitting  was  an  invitation, 
and  proofs  were  supplied  free.  I  have  sold  nearly  1,000  cabinets 
and  also  enlargements  (nearly  40),  so  the  negative,  as  you  will  see, 
is  of  value  to  me.  One  of  the  daily  papers  here  published  it,  and 
ako  issued  it  as  a  supplement  to  their  weekly  paper,  with  the  result 
that  my  sale  will  be  completely  destroyed.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  compensation  I  should  get,  or  if  in  the  event  of  taking 
action  (as  I  may  be  compelled  to  do)  what  kind  of  case  have  f 
Also,  are  they  liable  for  both  papers— daily  and  weekly?  Supple¬ 
ment. 

If,  as  you  say,  the  copyright  is  yours,  as  it  appears  to  be,  and 
you  did  not  give  the  newspaper  permission  to  reproduce'  the  por¬ 
trait,  you  can  proceed  against  it  for  infringement  of  cop}  light. 
You  can  sue  for  penalties  as  well  as  damages  and  also  obtain  an 
injunction  restraining  further  publication.  L  you  write  l'J  ^  ‘e 
paper  saying  that  you  propose  taking  legal  action  it  will,  no  cou  t, 
make  you  a  fair  offer. 

ctjdio. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  the  best  ’  y1  " 

obtain  the  side  light  in  my  studio,  as  it’s  all  top  uglit,  8  “a*  011 
cop  measuring  13ft.  x  9ft.?  I  suppose  it  will  nave  -o  y  j 

reflectors,  and  what  material  to  use,  and  wbeie  o  gm 
thought  of  reflecting  with  mirrors.  Sidelight,  v 

I  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  convert  the  too  lig-  ab  nHC 


possible  into  a  side  light  by  means  of  reflectors.  Had  the  9ft. 
dimension  been  greater  the  trouble  would  be  less  than  it  is.  The 
best  reflectors  will  be  white  paper  pasted  on  canvas  strained  cn 
frames.  Glass  mirrors  are  not  so  good  for  the  purpose.  A  thin 
muslin  curtain  to  subdue  the  direct  top  light  over  the  head  of  the 
sitter  will  be  useful. 

Woodland  Landscape. — 1.  Will  any  plate  give  the  same  full  scale 
of  gradations  that  we  see  in  a  well-lighted  woodland  or  landscape 
view  ?  2.  If  so,  what  class  of  plate,  process,  ordinary,  fast,  ortho, 
panchromatic,  with  or  without,  filters?  3.  If  filter  is  necessarv, 
which  is  required,  Ki,  ii,  or  iii?  4.  If  full  scale  can  be  obtained 
in  negative,  what,  if  any,  printing  process  will  reproduce  it?  5. 
Assuming  highest  light  in  nature  to  be  a  brilliantly  lit  white 
cloud  or  patch  of  sunlight,  and  to  be  represented  by  1  (one),  what 
figure  will  represent  deepest  shadow,  say  under  heavy  foliage  of 
trees  at  base  of  a  bush?  6.  If  no  negative  or  print  can  give  same 
scale,  how  far  will  it  fall  short?  Will  white  paper  equal  highe-t 
light  or  is  it  degraded  in  comparison?  Will  deepest  black  in  print¬ 
ing  process  giving  longest  scale  of  gradation  be  as  dark  as  deepest 
shadow?  7.  What  was  scale  used  in  the  original  H.  and  U.  experi¬ 
ments,  and  how  did  this  compare  with  scale  in  well-lit  lands  ape? — 
Tone. 

1  to  4.  No  plate  will  give  the  great  range  of  contrasts  which 
are  actually  seen.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  use  a  good  plate  of 
medium  rapidity,  and  on  it  make  a  negative  of  plucky  quality  and 
print  in  platinotype  or  carbon.  5.  The  range  may  be  from  1  to 
200  or  more.  6.  A  negative  will  give  a  scale  of  1  in  30  or  40.  You 
may  choose — you  will  usually  do  this — to  make  the  highest  light 
white  paper  in  the  print.  The  deepest  shadow  will  be  represented 
bv  the  deepest  black  of  paper,  a  tone  which  is  many  times  lighter 
than  the  actual  shadow.  7.  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  employ  ?d 
a  series  of  known  light  intensities,  obtained  by  exposing  the  plate 
behind  a  wheel  with  a  series  of  apertures  cut  in  it.  They  could 
thus  give  a  series  of  exposures  greater  than  the  plate  could  record, 
and  representing  more  nearly  the  range  of  light,  intensities  in  a 
landscape. 

Collodion. — I  am  anticipating  taking  up  the  wet  collodion  process 
for  making  lantern  slides.  I  have  made  some  pyroxyline  and  col- 
lodion  by  the  formula  given  in  the  “British  Pharmacopoeia."  and 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  me  a  good  formula 
for  the  iodising  solution,  one  that  will  be  best  for  lantern  >;ides. — - 
Beginner. 

We  may  tell  you  at  once  that  the  collodion  you  have  made  is 
of  no  use  for  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  formula  given  in  the 
“Pharmacopoeia”  is  for  surgical  purposes,  and  is  of  a  far  too 
skinny  and  horney  character  for  photography.  As  you  are  a 
beginner  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  we  should  advise  you 
purchase  proper  photographic  collodion  (e.g.,  Mawson’sc  Ton 
will  then  get  the  right  thing  with  the  proper  iodise,.  By  doing 
that  you  will  ensure  that  any  failures  you  may  possibly  meet 
with  in  your  first  essays  are  not  due  to  the  collodion. 

Copyright  Law  in  New  Zealand. — 1.  Is  there  a  separata  yi  g  I 
Act  for  New  Zealand?  2.  Is  this  right  what  the  editor  of  a  V 
Zealand  paper  tells  me  after  reproducing  one  of  my  copyright 
photographs  without  permission,  viz.  : — that  under  the  coy  right 
laws  of  that  country  no  portrait  may  be  reproduced  without  the 
consent  of  the  actual  owner  (i.e..  the  person  whom  i‘  represents), 
and  that  whether  copyright  or  not  he  was  justified  in  rep r<  ducing 
it  because  he  had  the  permission  of  t!..  by 

me,  and  that  because  the  mount  did  not  show  the  name  iff  the 
photographer  (having  apparently  been  cut  for  a  frame)  he  was 
doubly  justified  in  reproducing  it. — G.  F.  B. 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862  applies  to  ad 
the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  but  the  formalities  differ 
to  some  extent,  and  in  most  of  the  Colonies  the  law  is  adminis¬ 
tered  with  considerable  laxity.  2.  Under  British  copyright  law, 
if  the  copyright  was  yours  the  permission  of  the  sitter  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  law  requiring  the  name  of  the  photographer 
to  appear  on  the  photograph.  All  your  editor's  statements  are 
untrue. 

Albumen  Paper. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  make 
prints  cn  albumenised  paper  transparent  for  the  process  ci 
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crystoleum  painting.  Also,  if  albumenised  paper  is  sold  in  small 
quantities  and  where  to  obtain  it? — Crystal. 

A  special  transparency  medium  is  sold  by  the  dealers.  We 
advise  you  to  purchase,  but  you  can  prepare  it  yourself  from 
—Canada  balsam,  5  oz.  ;  paraffin  wax,  2  oz.  ;  white  wax,  2  oz.  ; 
which  is  melted,  the  picture  immersed,  and  the  whole  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  consistent  with  remaining  fluid.  You  can  purchase 
albumenised  paper  from  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
W.C.  No  other  paper  answers  so  well. 

Photographs  of  Buildings.— I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  give  rue  any  information  as  to  negatives  of  local  buildings, 
if  any  one  has  a  right  to  copy  and  reproduce  them  and  sell  them 
if  they  are  not  copyright? — A  RIeader. 

If  we  understand  your  query  to  ask  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  photo¬ 
graph  local  buildings  and  issue  copies,  we  can  tell  you  that,  so  far 
as  copyright  is  concerned,  you  are  at  liberty,  once  you  have  got 
the  negatives,  to  do  what  you  like  with  them.  The  owners 
or  architects  have  no  copyright  in  them. 

Dextrine  Mountant. — A  formula  in  “Facts,  Figures,  and  Formulae  ” 
for  a  dextrine  mountant  says  (pp.  115-7)  :  Dextrine,  25  oz.  ;  alum, 
1  oz.  ;  sugar  4  oz.  ;  water,  30  oz.  ;  carbolic  acid  (10  per  cent.), 
I2  oz.  No  instructions  are  given  how  to  make  this  up,  if  to  be 
made  up  cold  or  boiled,  or  in  order  given,  etc.  Can  you  inform 
me  how  to  make  it  up,  and  what  sort  of  sugar  to  use? — S.  E. 

We  should  mix  the  dextrine  in  cold  water,  bring  to  the  boil,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  carbolic  acid,  and 
finally  the  alum  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  hot  water 
(about  2  oz.).  We  do  not  advise  alum  in  a  mountant,  it  is  a  risky 
constituent,  particularly  for  C.C.  prints.  The  secret  of  getting  a 
good  dextrine  paste  is  to  use  the  best  white  dextrine,  and  this, 
we  find,  makes  the  home-made  preparation  cost  practically  as 
much  as  the  excellent  pastes  on  the  market.  2.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  action  is.  We  have  tried  the  method,  but  have  not  been 
led  to  recommend  it. 

Lessons  in  Cinematograph  Work. — What  is  the  name  and  address 
of  the  school  or  firm  who  advertised  in  the  “Journal”  some  time 
ago  to  give  lessons  in  cinematography? — Gywr. 

We  cannot  trace  it  in  our  pages.  Better  address  your  query 
to  the  “  Kinematograph  Journal.” 

Loss  or  Density  in  Fixing. — I  should  feel  grateful  if  you  will  answer 
me  the  following  through  “  Correspondence  Column”  in 
“  Journal  ”  : — I  am  using  the  paramidophenol  developer  for 
bromides,  but  I  find  the  prints  loose  in  fixing,  which  I  have  never 
had  occur  with  metoh—  E.  Thomas. 

This  simply  means  under-development.  The  appearance  of  the 
developed  image  varies  considerably  with  different  developers,  and 
you  are  in  this  case  misjudging  the  termination  of  development. 
We  assume  that  you  are  using  an  ordinary  fresh  fixing  bath,  and 
not  fixing  too  long  or  in  a  strong  light.  With  a  fresh,  clean  bath 
there  is  no  actual  reduction  of  the  image  unless  strong  light  falls 
on  it,  or  very  prolonged  soaking  is  resorted  to. 

Toning  Bromides. — (1)  When  toning  bromide  prints  with  platinum 
the  high-lights,  and  especially  the  white  borders  round  the  picture, 
get  badly  stained.  I  have  tried  to  clear  them  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  would  deem  it  a  favour 
if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  how  I  may  overcome  this  difficulty. 
(2)  Also,  are  bromide  prints,  toned  with  either  copper  or  uranium, 
permanent  ? — Sidney  E.  Treloajr. 

(1)  You  do  not  say  what  bath  you  are  using,  but  if  the  one 
given  in  the  “  Almanac,”  page  810,  1909,  you  will  get  stained 
whites,  as  described  in  the  note  to  the  formula.  By  adding  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  to  the  other  ingredients  you  can  avoid  the  stains, 
but  then  the  tone  is  a  cold,  instead  of  warm,  sepia.  (2)  As  a 
general  rule,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  of  very  doubtful  per¬ 
manence,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
kept.  If  well  varnished  with  celluloid  varnish  they  may  last  very 
well  indeed,  but  there  is  always  an  element  of  doubt. 

Electric  Light. — I  am  removing  my  studio  to  more  convenient  pre¬ 
mises,  and  would  like  to  know  if  I  could  use  an  electric  lamp  for 
portrait  work.  The  size  of  the  studio  at  present  is  about  lift, 
wide,  24ft.  long,  7ft.  to  plate,  and  about  lift.  6in.  to  the  ridge 
I  thought  of  putting  the  studio  12ft.  wide  and  8ft.  to  plate,  and 


the  ridge  in  proportionate  height.  Would  this  be  room  enough  for 
working  the  lamp  for  one  or  more  figures? — Electric. 

We  would  advise  you  to  get  a  moderate  size  lamp  of  the  erirlosed 
arc  type,  and  as  these  lamps  usually  have  the  arc  about  two  feet 
below  the  point  of  suspension,  it  is  well  to  have  your  studio  fairiv 
lofty.  This  is  always  an  advantage,  as  it  makes  ventilation  an 
easier  matter,  whether  in  day  or  electric  light  working.  The 
lamp  might  be  hung  about  three  feet  from  one  side  of  the  6tudio, 
and  as  the  point  of  suspension  with  an  eight-foot  wall  plate  would 
be  about  9ft.  6in.,  giving  7ft.  6in.  as  the  height  of  the  arc  .  we 
should  regard  a  slightly  higher  roof  as  almost  a  necessity.  If 
possible,  have  one  side  of  the  roof  solid  (i.e.,  not  glass),  and  hang 
the  lamp  on  that  side,  protecting  the  woodwork  -with  a  sheet  of 
asbestos.  The  lamp  may  be  hung  about  6ft.  in  front  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  should  then  give  a  reasonably  good  lighting  for  a 
group  of  two  or  three  figures.  If  possible  we  thould  have  the  width 
of  the  studio  14ft.  rather  than  12ft.,  as  you  will  then  be  able  to 
modify  the  lighting  by  simply  moving  the  camera  more  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  getting  more  shadow  or  more  light,  according  as 
you  move  to  the  shadow  or  light  side  of  the  studio. 

Corrugated  Board. — We  very  much  need  corrugated'  board  like  the 
enclosed  sample,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  favour  us 
with  the  address  of  a  linn  who  could  supply,  as  we  have  failed 
to  get  anything  like  this. — Llygra. 

Corruganza  Manufacturing  Company,  Summers  Town,  London, 
S.W.,  and  Thompson  and  Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,. 
Warple  Way,  Uxbridge  Road,  Acton,  London,  W. 

0.  T.  C.— The  results  of  gold-toning  only  are  not  usually  so  pei- 
manent  as  the  use  obtained  with  gold  followed  by  platinum.  We; 
should  not  call  the  paper  as  permanent  as  gaslight,  but  it  is 
about  equal  to  P.O.P. 

L.  Balk. — 1.  Write  to  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.,  for  the  circular  of  instructions  to t 
patentees.  The  smallest  cost  is  £1  for  provisional  protection.  2. 
Fordham  and  Co.,  Victoria  Works,  Walthamstow,  London,  N.E.,1 
and  Fourdrinier,  Hunt,  and  Co.,  2,  Dufferin  Street,  Bunhill  Row,i( 
London,  E.C. ' 

Right  to  Publish. — Your  valuable  opinion  on  the  following  matters 
will  be  esteemed.  A  week  or  two  back  I  took  a  photograph  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  a  village  church  a  few  miles  from  here  foci 
postcards.  The  sexton  of  the  church  let  me  inside  and  I  got  ai 
good  picture.  I  next  took  a  view  of  the  church  from  the  outside 
and  afterwards  took  a  picture  of  the  vicarage  from  the  roadway 
These  I  printed  as  postcards,  and  supplied  some  copies  to  a  little 
stationer,  etc.,  in  the  village,  and  he  soon  disposed  of  a  good; 
number  and  ordered  more.  The  other  day  the  vicar  called  at  thtj 
shop  and  forbade  any  more  being  sold.  He  then  came  over  to  md 
and  threatened  me  with  the  law  if  I  printed  any  more  copies,  as 
had  taken  the  pictures  without  his  permission.  Please  tell  me 
he  can  restrain  me  from  selling  the  prints? — Country  Photo. 

Go  on  publishing  the  pictures.  There  is  no  law  by  which  tl 
vicar  can  prevent  you.  He  might  possibly  have  prevented  y<  11 
from  taking  the  interior  of  the  church  had  he  been  present,  bi  jjj 
having  obtained  the  picture  you  can  do  as  you  like  with  it. .  Tt 
same  with  the  others.  The  vicar’s  threat  of  the  law  is  simp: 

“  bluff  ”  and  nothing  more. 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  i  subjet 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserts 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  t 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper.  _ _ 
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SUMMARY. 

The  “1910  British  Journal  Almanac”  will  be  published  through 
•out  the  United  Kingdom  on  Wednesday  next,  December  1. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  of  whose 
researches  on  the  action  of  bodies  on  the  photographic  plate  in  the 
dark  a  short  account  is  given  on  p.  919. 


Professor  Namias  has  found  that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  reliefs 
by  exposure  of  a  thick  film  of  biehromated  gelatine  under  a  negative 
by  a  dry  process.  The  exposed  film  is  heated  to  a  moderate  extent 
•and  thus  attains  a  certain  amount  of  relief,  presumably  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  often  obtained  by  submitting  an  ordinary  surface-dry 
negative  to  similar  treatment.  (Pp.  909  and  912.) 

Some  most  useful  novelties  in  lights  and  dark-room  lamps  were 
shown  last  week  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sabi 
and  W.  H.  Smith.  (P.  924.) 


We  draw  attention  in  an  article  on  p.  910  to  the  valuable  woi 
rendered,  possible  by  photography  which  is  carried  out  at  the 
“  Philadelphia  Museums.” 

A  vignetter  for  the  studio  camera  figures  in  “Patent  News. 

[P.  920.) 

A  new  scientific  society,  the  work  of  which  is  likely  to  benefit 
photographic  workers,  has  been  formed  with  the  title  of  the  Sen  ie  y 
of  Illuminating  Engineers.  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  the  iiisl 
president,  delivered  an  address  last  week.  (P.  910.) 

Some  useful  suggestions  for  indicating  scale  in  stereoscopic  mints 
are  made  bv  Mr.  Martin-Dunean  in  the  current  *  Photoerapftic 

Journal.”  (P.  910.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  m  a  lengthy  communication  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  has  reviewed  the  methods  of  time  cIca  e  opnien 
Avhich  have  led  to  the  latest  method — namelv,  that  of  thermo-t('\  e  on 
ment,  in  which  allowance  is  m"de  for  the  temperature  cf  the  e  e  p 

(P.  913.) 


rhe  experience  of  an  American  professional  photogiapl.ei  n 

racting  business  is  given  on  p.  918. 

rhe  twelfth  Traill-Taylor  memorial  lecture  was  delivered  or 
esday  evening  last  by  Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  (t  •  •> 

Hie  Royal  Photographic  Society  is_  to  set  apart  one ’  ^ 

}  month  for  a  discussion  of  more  scientific  and  tec  inn. 


(P.  909.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

In  this  month’s  issue  of  the  “  Journal  of 
the*1]? P  fT*  Hoyal  Photographic  Society,”  a  rather 

important  step  is  announced  with  regard 
to  the  meetings  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month.  Under  “  The  Proceedings  of  Council,”  it  is  stated 
“  It  has  been  arranged  to  devote  the  meeting  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  each  month  to  scientific  and  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  and,  as  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  who  attend  have 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subjects  announced,  elementary 
introductions  will  be  considered  unnecessary.  At  the 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  subjects  of 
a  less  advanced  character  will  be  dealt  with  on  practical 
lines.”  From  this  we  gather  it  is  intended  that  the  third 
Tuesday  shall  be  a  strictly  scientific  meeting,  at  which  im¬ 
portant  matters  can  be  discussed  in  an  adequately  scientific 
manner,  neither  lecturers  nor  those  joining  in  the  discus 
sion  being  expected  to  “  talk  down”  to  the  level  of  the  less 
advanced  members  of  the  audience.  Hitherto  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  many  of  the  members  present  are  not  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject  has  been  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
speakers,  and  has  done  much  towards  nullifying  the  value 
of  both  lecture  and  discussion.  An  evening  is  none  too 
long,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  good  half  of  the 
time  is  wasted  in  dealing  with  elementary  matters  with 
which  all  those  likely  to  join  in  the  discussion  are  already 
perfectly  familiar.  This  must  be  the  case  in  any  society 
that  concerns  itself  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  unless  some 
arrangement  such  as  that  now  adopted  by  the  R.P.S.  is  in 
force.  It  is  absurd  to  spoil  the  value  of  a  discussion  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  understand  it.  and  as  the 
R.P.S.  exists  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  photography,  it 
i£  obviously  a  right  move  to  ensure  that  once  a  month 
scientific  subjects  shall  have  the  chance  of  being  adequate  ly 
dealt  with.  Apparently  this  new  arrangement  does  not 
come  into  force  until  after  Christmas,  as  the  first  meeting 
to  which  it  applies  seems  to  be  on  January  18.  when  Dr 
E.  J.  Spitta  will  open  a  discussion  on  “  The  Illumination 
of  the  Object  in  Photo-Micrography.” 

*  *  * 

Gelatine  On  another  page  v  give  a  p  • 

Reliefs  by  Professor  Namias  on  a  property  of  bi- 

Contraction.  chromated  gelatin* 

passed  unnoticed.  It  is  that  the  film,  after  exposure  to 
light,  undergoes  such  a  change  that  it  is  materially  affected 
b"  a  dry  heat:  the  parts  that  hav<  been  exp  - 
to  a  less  extent  than  do  those  that  have  been  protected 
from  it,  so  that  when  the  film  has  been  exposed,  say, 
under  a  negative  and  is  afterwards  subjected  to  heat  alone 
an  ima<m  in  more  or  less  relief  is  obtained.  It  is  well 
known  that  gelatine,  whether  biehromated  or  not,  contracts 
greatly  when  subjected  to  heat,  but  so  far  as  we  call  to 
mind  it  has  not  before  been  pointed  out,  in  the  case  of 
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bichromated  gelatine,  that  contraction  is  retarded  by  the 
light’s  action.  It  would  seem  from  what  Professor  Namias 
says  that  this  novel  property  might  be  turned  to  useful 
account  in  the  production  of  gelatine  reliefs  for  different 
purposes.  If  so,  it  will  be  less  troublesome  to  work  than 
some  of  the  well-known  methods  now  in  use.  The  author 
of  the  paper  says  that  the  relief  obtainable  by  his  process 
is  not  so  high  as  that  got  by  the  swelled  gelatine  method, 
but  for  some  purposes  a  very  high  relief  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  The  process  seems  simplicity  itself.  A  metal 
plate  is  coated  with  a  thick  film  of  bichromated  gelatine, 
and  dried.  It  is  then  printed,  and  afterwards  subjected  to 
a  tolerably  high  temperature,  when  those  portions  that 
have  been  more  or  less  protected  by  the  negative  contract 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  others,  and  so  an  image  in 
relief  is  obtained.  The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  “  dry  ” 
film  is  an  essential  in  the  working  of  the  process,  and  this 
e  author  of  the  paper  ensures  by  the  addition  of  glycerine 
the  gelatine  solution  with  which  the  metal  plates  are 
>ated.  There  is  one  point  that  occurs  to  us  in  reading  the 
structions  for  working  the  process.  Professor  Namias 
rects  that,  after  the  plates  are  sensitised,  they  should 
3  put  away  to  dry  spontaneously.  In  the  case  of  the 
lick  film  of  gelatine  given  in  the  formula,  which  film  is 
msitised  by  soaking  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  tolerably 
rong  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  ammonia,  it  will  take 
u  unusually  long  time  to  dry  at  this  time  of  year.  Such 
film  as  this  is  (in  thickness  and  condition)  very  analogous 
3  one  for  the  Woodburytype  process,  and  in  the  protracted 
rying  would  become  quite  insoluble  in  warm  water,  and 
seless.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  a  film  dried 
o  that  it  becomes  insoluble  in  warm  water  has  its  power 
f  contraction  by  heat  similarly  affected.  Professor  Namias’ 
irocess  will  doubtless  receive  attention  by  those  interested 
n  bichromated  gelatine  photography,  for  there  is  certainly 
ome  novelty  in  it. 

Itandards  The  photographic  community  has  reason 
to  feel  gratified  by  the  formation  of  the 
llumina  ion.  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers,  the 
•bjects  of  which,  as  stated  at  the  inaugural  meeting  held 
m  Thursday  in  last  week  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
ire  the  study  of  using  light  to  the  best  advantage  in  both 
.ndoor  and  outdoor  lighting,  emphasising  the  need  of 
standards  of  illumination,  and  encouraging  the  scientific 
study  of  the  field  of  work  coming  next  to  the  science  of 
light  production  as  distinguished  from  its  effective  and 
economical  employment.  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson, 
the  first  president  of  the  society,  in  delivering  his  address, 
dwelt  most  emphatically  on  the  new  era  just  opening  for 
illumination  as  an  art.  The  public  interest  demanded  a 
scientific  measurement  of  illumination,  and  that  could  now 
be  given  with  the  candle-foot  as  a  unit.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  society  to  fix  standards  of  illumination 
of  workshops,  schools,  libraries,  and  studios,  and  to  im¬ 
press  upon  public  bodies  as  well  as  upon  individuals  the 
need  of  certain  specifications  being  complied  with.  Under 
the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Leon  Gaster,  editor  of  the  “  Illu¬ 
minating  Engineer,”  the  society  promises  to  enter  upon  a 
sphere  of  great  usefulness. 

*  *  * 


Stereoscopic  In  an  article  by  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  on 
X0tS°r*rrhS  “  Stere'°-phot°graPhy  in  Geological  Re- 

Soecimens  search,”  which  appears  in  the  current 

“  Photographic  Journal.”  two  valuable 
suggestions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
photography  of  such  objects  as  fossils,  etc.  The  first  is 
that  the  work  should  always  be  carried  out  to  a  fixed 
standard  scale  of  reduction,  the  author  recommending  dis¬ 
tances  of  50  and  100  centimetres  (20  and  40  inches  respec- 
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tively)  from  the  lens  as  a  suitable  standi 
second  suggestion  is  that  a  separate  tr. 
be  made  of  a  graduated  rule  on  the  sa 
of  reduction,  so  that  the  object  may  at  §n 
mately  measured  by  laying  the  scale  trai 
other  slide.  Both  these  are  excellent  i< 
be  too  strongly  insisted  that  a  scientific  p^ 
loses  half  its  value  if  no  scale  is  indie 
makes  an  alternative  suggestion  to  the 
may  be  photographed  together  with  t 
objects  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  in< 
rather  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  slidt 
gest  that  the  least  objectionable  metln 
scale  is  to  use  a  background  faintly  ru 
gether  with  a  “  floor-cloth  ”  similarly  ru 
graphing  small  specimens,  both  backgro. 
may  consist  of  a  piece  of  ruled  cardboa 
angle.  If  the  specimen  is  placed  right  i 
it  touches  both  surfaces,  a  very  good  ide 
object  in  three  dimensions  can  be  obta 
scope. 

*  *  * 


Portraits 
the  New 
Gallery. 


at 


The  New  Gallery  is 
the  exhibition  of  the 
Painters.  To  phot 
appear  a  marvellously  diverse  and  < 
although  confined  strictly  to  pobtraitur 
variety  in  matters  of  point  of  view,  m( 
and  treatment  that  a  professional  came 
to  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  compe 
it  another  proof  of  the  limitations  of 
The  newest  developments  come  fr< 
A.R.H.A.,  who  continues  his  series  of 
taking  their  natural  and  usual  place 
teriors.  In  this  he  goes  one  point  be) 
used  the  interior  as  a  background,  and 
figures.  Even  his  “  conversation  ”  j: 
commonplace  naturalism  of  Mr.  Orpen 
ticity.  Sargent  has  also  done  this  sort 
less  intimate  way.  Tire  most  striking  c 
shown  is  “  A  Portrait  ”  (22)  of  a  lady 
the  cushions  of  a  lounge  in  her  bedc 
mere  accessory  to  the  scene  which  1 
motive  the  gorgeous  four-posted  bed 
and  tester.  The  painting  of  this  interic 
water  mark  of  Mr.  Orpen’s  skill.  I 
harmonies,  and  in  the  perfect  present] 
but  gentle  light  that  pierces  the  sha 
picture  will  stand  as  a  great  achievemer 
ton’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  (65)  is  qui 
its  realistic  force. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  GREAT  1 
The  paper  read  by  Sir  Martin  Conwa; 
Congress  of  the  Museums  Association 
budget  of  literature  from  Mr.  Fred  D. 
grapher  of  the  “Philadelphia  Museui 
established  only  in  1894,  but  now  engag 
able  departments  of  public  commercial 
ideal  institution  which  Sir  Martin  Coi 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  a  i 
all  nations,  the  “  Philadelphia  Museur 
American  friends  in  using  the  singu 
title)  has  for  its  object  the  collection  i 
specimens  and  photographs  for  the  pu 
the  commerce  of  America  with  foreign  1: 
of  disseminating  through  the  United  S 
ledge  of  the  customs  and  conditions  oi 
world.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  c 
which  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  great 


nade  of  photography  in  this  work,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
nany  forms  of  activity  which  the  “  Museums  ”  has  shown. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  apart  from  its  work  in  collecting  and 
:xhibiting  specimens  and  photographs,  it  publishes  a 
weekly  and  monthly  periodical  aiming  to  interest  foreign 
myers  in  American  goods,  organises  a  translation  depart- 
nent  through  which  manufacturers  may  ensure  the  correct- 
less  of  literature  which  they  send  to  foreign  customers,  con- 
ains  a  library  specially  selected  for  giving  the  merchant  a 
:nowledge  of  new  and  possible  markets,  and  in  several  other 
rays  forms  a  centre  of  contact  between  manufacturers  and 
Jnited  States  Consuls.  In  this  great  work  the  camera  has 
een  very  largely  employed.  Mr.  Maisch  tells  us  that  the 
Museums  ”  collection  of  photographs  now  amounts  to 
5,000,  all  of  which  are  catalogued  and  cross-referenced, 
Mist  the  yearly  accession  to  this  number  amounts  to  2,000 
rints.  The  subjects  of  these  are  not  only  towns, 
ountries,  and  types  of  people,  but  include  also  photo- 
raphs  of  means  of  transport,  and  of  methods  of  production 
f  raw  products  in  countries  which  are  as  yet  in  an 
ncivilised  or  semi-civilised  state,  the  collections  being 
pcumulatecl  with  the  object  of  showing  manufacturers  and 
nporters  the  conditions  of  foreign  markets. 

With  characteristic  American  foresight,  the  resources 
f  the  “  Museums  ”  have  been  applied  to  the  education  of 
le  American  boy  and  girl  in  these  branches  of  commer- 
ally  valuable  knowledge.  The  “  Museums  ”  has  organised 
vries  of  lectures,  which  are  delivered  within  its  buildings 
connection  with  visits  which  detachments  of  students 
om  the  schools  make  to  the  galleries..'  But,  realising  that 
ich  a  form  of  instruction  can  be  only  local,  under  a  mone- 
ry  grant  from  each  State  a  large  series  of  lectures  have 
3en  prepared — in  each  case  with  lantern  illustrations — - 
id  are  sent  out,  slides,  manuscript,  lantern,  and  even  the 
ntern  screen,  to  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
>ast,  the  cost  to  the  school  being  only  the  carriage  to  and 
om  Philadelphia.  But  going  even  further  than  this,  the 
Museums  ”  makes  up  specimen  cases  for  use  in  elemen- 
ry  and  secondary  schools  of  all  grades  and  designed  to 
ach  the  scholars  by  actual  exhibition  the  nature  of  com- 
ercial  products,  of  the  means  taken  to  prepare  them  for 
e  market,  and  of  the  uses  which  are  made  of  them.  Each 
lecimen  case  consists  of  labelled  examples  of  the  raw,  re¬ 
ed,  and  manufactured  products,  interspersed  to  an  almost 
ual  proportion  with  actual  photographs  showing,  for  ex- 
rple,  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  raw  material,  the 
•nditions  of  growing  and  harvesting,  and  of  the  processes 
1  refining.  Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  the  form  which 
hs  eminently  practical  method  of  education  takes  by  quot- 
B  the  contents  of  one  shelf  of  a  case  dealing  with  tea.  and 
s?ar. 

Sugar  cane. 

Raw  cane  sugar. 

Photographs. 

Gutting  sugar  cane,  Hawaii. 

Pressing  sugar  cane ,  Java. 

Sugar  factory,  Java. 

Map. 

Geographic  distribution  of  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Raw  beet  sugar, 
drape  sugar. 

Tea.,  green  and  black. 

Photographs. 

Tea-leaves,  flowers  and  fruits. 

|  Picking  tea,  Japan. 

Preparing  tea,  pcin-firing,  Japan. 

Map. 

Geographic  distribution  of  tea  and  cacao. 
u  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Photographic  Times,  _  dli . 
isch  has  dealt  in  particular  with  these  educations.  e 


partments  of  the  “  Museums,”  and  we  reproduce  from  his 
article  a  half-tone  illustration  showing  the  shelf  arrange¬ 
ment  of  one  of  these  exhibition  cases,  the  subject  in  this 
case*  being  the  cocoanut  and  its  uses.  Others  which  we 
would  equally  like  to  reproduce  deal  with  cotton  and  its 
bye-products,  and  silk  from  the  cocoon  to  the  fabric,  in 


each  case  employing  photographs  in  conjunction  with  the 
actual  specimens,  and  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  th 
scholar  by  means  of  the  map,  which  is  not  very  cleark 
shown  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  drawing,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  products — in  other  words, 
opportunities  for  American  trade. 


WATER.  SUPPLY  IX  WINTER. 

The  recent  spell  of  cold  weather,  accompanied  as  it  I 
been  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  frost  and  sn<  >w, 
has  been  quite  sufficient  to  remind  us  all  that  winter  i- 
at  hand.  Our  present  object  is  to  give  some  practic  al  hints, 
or  reminders,  that  may  be  the  means  of  saving,  by  a  few 
precautionary  measures  being  taken,  some  of  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  may  arise  from  the  stoppage  of  water  supply, 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  that  a  studio 
can  experience  in  winter.  It  practically  puts  a  stop  t" 
business — or  at  least  to  printing  operations — and  customers 
are  not  always  easily  convinced  that  climatic  influena  s 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  their  orders.  If 
is  only  those  who  have  actually  experienced  these  troufl 
that  can  realise  them  to  their  full  extent.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  not  been  often  during  the  past  decade  or  so  that  v,  ■ 
have  had  very  inclement  weather  of  long  duration.  ^  .r 
of  our  older  readers  will  well  remember  the  win;.,  w< 
some  few  year's  ago — the  hard  frost  that  Iasi  1  intir 
for  many  weeks,  and  the  troubles  thereby  urre 
perhaps,  realised  how  this  might  have  been  av 
few  simple  precautions  been  taken  befon 
is  business  impeded  by  a  frozen  water 
siderable  damage  may  be  done  by  bur  »nd 

flooding  the  premises  when  a  thaw  s  -  in.  i:  the 
is  not  discovered  beforehand  the  injury 

The  really  simple  precautions  should  be  take; 
delay.  In  the  first  place,  all  ,  s<  pipes 
protection.  If  out  of  doors,  and  if  det-B4  h<  o 
building,  thev  may  be  bound  round  with  h 
mav  be  had  at  any  livery  stables,  or  whe 
for  a  few  pence.  A  couple  of  thickne 
usually  afford  ample  protection.  If  the 
to  a  wall,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  deah 
but  the  hay  bands  may  be  laid  along  1 
closely  by  a  piece  of  sacking  nailed  ov< 
ironmongers’  a  special  kind  of  felt  is  sold 
of  water  pipes  against  frost,  and  this 
excellent  non-conductor  of  heat,  is  very 
fhe  same  time  it  is  very  inexpensive, 
bends  in  the  pipes  should  recei 
at  su  '  :ts  that  the  water  is  pr 
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outside  pipes  having  been  made  secure,  the  main  cock  from 
the  street  should  receive  attention.  The  space  in  the 
ground  in  which  it  is  usually  situated  should  be  filled  up 
with  some  old  flannel  or  blanket,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
non-conducting  mediums  we  can  well /have;  failing  that, 
hay  firmly  pressed  in  will  answer  we-d.  The  water  meter, 
if  there  is  one,  should  be  similarly  protected.  Some  supply 
pipes  from  the  main  in  the  street  to  the  house  are  laid 
very  close  to  the  surface,  and  in  very  inclement  weather 
there  is  a  risk  of  their  becoming  frozen.  In  this  case  i  t 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  more  earth  over  them  so  far  as 
the  premises  extend,  or,  better  still,  six  inches  or  so  of 
stable  manure ;  with  that  ihere,  need  be  little  fear  that 
frost,  however  severe,  will  reach  the  pipes. 

If  the  above  precautions  be  taken,  there  is  small  risk 
of  the  outside  pipes  getting  frozen ;  but  those  inside  the 
building  must  not  bo  neglected,  the  more  especially  if  the 
workrooms  through  which  they  pass  are  not  always  kept 
above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  In  many  cases  the 
water  is  supplied  to  a  cistern,  which  is  sometimes  fixed  in 
a  more  or  less  exposed  place.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
ball-cock  should  be  specially  protected,  as  its  freezing 
would  often  be  almost  as  bad  as  being  quite  frozen  out. 
This  may  be  done  by  binding  it  over  with  the  special  felt 
sold  for  such  purposes.  A  good  way,  in  the  case  of  the 
water  being  drawn  from,  a  cistern,  of  protecting  the  pipes 
from  it  to  the  workrooms  is  to  empty  them  every  night 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  while  keeping  the  water  in 
tlie  tank  for  the  next  day’s  use.  This  can  be  done  in  the 
following  way: — There  is  obtained  a  piece  of  iron 
barrel,  say  half  an  inch  in  diameter  (obtainable  of  any 
gasfitter),  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  water  when  the  tank  is  full.  One  end  is 
wound  round  with  a  piece  of  rag  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the 
outlet  pipe  from  the  cistern.  This  is  then  plugged  in,  and 
when  all  the  lower  taps  are  opened  the  pipes  will  be 
emptied,  when,  of  course,  there  will  be  nothing  to  freeze. 
If  the  outlet  from  the  tank  were  plugged  with  a  solid  plug, 
the  pipes  would  remain  full,  even  though  all  the  taps  were 
open,  but  the  pipe  plug  supplies  a  vent  by  admitting  air, 
so  that  the  water  runs  out  at  the  taps.  In  the  morning 
the  tube  is  removed,  when  the  supply  to  the  taps  is  restored. 
It  is  at  night  that  the  pipes  freeze,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible 


for  them  to  do  so  in  the  daytime  when  they  are  continually 
being  drawn  from  and  the  water  is  in  constant  motion. 

If  perchance,  through  insufficient  precaution,  a  pipe  get#  I 
frozen,  it  should  at  once  be  carefully  examined  throughout 
its  length,  to  find  out  if  it  has  burst  anywhere.  A  burst  1 
can  be  detected  by  the  feel,  as  the  pipe  will  always  be  con-  | 
siderably  bulged  at  the  part.  When  that  is  discovered, 
the  aid  of  a  plumber  should  at  once  be  sought  to  do  the 
needful.  Failing  this  aid,  the  photographer  can  make  a 
temporary  repair  himself  as  follows: — The  pipe  should  be 
gently  pulled  away  from  the  wall,  and  the  ice  picked  out 
at  the  fracture  with,  say,  a  bradawl.  Then  with  a  couple 
of  hammers  (one  used  as  an  anvil),  by  gently  tapping,  the 
fractured  edges  can  be  brought  neatly  together.  Some 
white  and  red  lead  are  then  mixed  together  and  spread  as 
a  thick  plaster  on  a  piece  of  calico.  This  is  then  bound 
tightly  over  the  place,  and  then  the  plaster  is  wound  over 
with  several  layers  of  thick  tape,  and  this  bound  tightly 
on  with  string.  A  fractured  pipe  thus  temporarily  repaired 
will  last  for  weeks,  or  months,  if  the  work  is  carefully  , 
done. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a  burst  has  not  been  found  out ; 
until  a  thaw  revealed  it,  and  the  water  is  flooding  the  place,'  . 
the  best  procedure  in  the  emergency  is  to  batter  up  the  pipe!  j 
a  few  inches  from  the  break  with  a  hammer.  This  treat-* 
ment,  though  it  will  slightly  increase  the  plumber’s  bill, !  f 
will  often  save  a  lot  of  expense  and  annoyance  in  the  shape  1 
of  damaged  ceilings,  soaked  walls,  and  other  troubles 
Sometimes  the  ceilings  are  not  only  stained  by  the  water, j; 
but  come  down  altogether,  and  in  the  case  of  walls  that; 
have  become  saturated  with  the  water,  they  may  take  even  > 
months  before  they  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  re-papered. 

Freezing  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  may  generally  be  , 
avoided  by  leaving  all  the  taps  dribbling  during  the  night ; 
but  this  water  companies  object  to,  if  they  find  it  out;  , 
though,  of  course,  they  do  not  demur  if  the  water  is  pair  , 
for  by  meter!  The  main  object  of  the  foregoing  is  to  l 
remind  readers  that,  by  taking  a  few  simple  precautions  a>  . 
the  right  time,  much  trouble  may  often  be  avoided  ■ 
Although  at  the  end  of  the  winter  they  may  be  foun 
unnecessary,  still  the  trouble  expended  has  been  bu  f 
trivial ;  while  if  the  season  happens  to  turn  out  severe,  th  i 
labour  of  the  preventive  measures  will  be  amply  repaid,  i 


MAKING  RELIEFS  ON  BICHROMATED  GELATINE 
BY  A  CONTRACTION  PROCESS. 


(A  paper  in 

3ichromated  gelatine,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  pro- 
>erty,  after  exposure  to  light,  of  losing  its  ability  to  swell  up 
n  water.  On  this  fact  are  based  the  methods  for  the  prepara- 
ion  of  reliefs  by  photographic  means.  Another  method  for 
he  production  of  gelatine  reliefs  is  based  upon  the  further 
iropertv  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  become  insoluble  in  warm 
/ater  on  exposure  to  light.  In  the  process  for  the  making  of 
gelatine  relief,  which  is  described  below,  neither  the  swelling 
lethod  nor  that  based  on  dissolution  of  the  gelatine  is  em- 
loyed.  Tn  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  making 
f  reliefs  by  the  swelling  method,  I  have  noticed  a  characteristic 
hich  bichromated  gelatine  assumes  on  exposure  to  light, 
his  is  a  kind  of  contraction  which  the  gelatine  undergoes  when 
is  subjected  to  moderate  dry  heat.  A  film  of  gelatine  rendered 
soluble  by  exposure  to  light  and  moderately  warmed  over  a 
mp  contracts  to  an  appreciably  less  extent  than  one  not 
fected  by  light.  As  a  result  of  this,  if  one  has  upon  the 
me  metal  plate  a  film  consisting  partly  of  light-affected  gela- 
le  and  partly  of  that  which  has  not  been  exposed,  and  if  this 
m  be  heated,  there  is  produced  a  species  of  relief  in  the  parts 
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which  have  not  been  exposed.  And  this  relief  occurs  not  on 
in  the  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  most  strongly  affecte 
but  also  throughout  the  gradation  of  the  subject.  I  ha’ 
noticed  that  the  contraction  which  takes  place,  and  the  reli 
thereby  produced,  are  more  marked  the  damper  the  film.  T1 
process  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  species  of  fusion  (meltin 
of  the  normal  gelatine  in  presence  of  a  sufficient,  but  sma. 
quantity  of  water.  The  gelatine,  which  has  become  insolubl 
even  at  a  considerable  temperature  does  not  absorb  water,  ai 
therefore  cannot  undergo  this  melting  process,  and  therefore  t 
contraction  which  occurs  in  these  parts  is  considerably  less. 

The  Gelatine  Coating;  Mixture. 

The  gelatine  film  (on  the  plate)  must  be  actually  dry,  oth< 
wise  it  could  not  be  exposed  under  a  negative  or  a  drawing,  If 
even  in  the  so-called  dry  state  the  gelatine  still  retains  su- 
cient  moisture  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  relief.  In  orc- 
to  secure  uniform  results,  and  also  to  enhance  the  depth  of  1? 
relief,  it  is  an  advantage,  it  has  been  found,  to  add  a  sird 
quantity  of  glycerine  to  the  gelatine.  Glycerine  has  the  sae 
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effect  as  water,  but  is  free  from  the  drawback  of  evaporating,  and 
Dwing  to  its  hygroscopic  nature  it  also  reduces  the  tendency  of 
.vater  to  leave  the  film,  and  thus  assists  the  production  of  the 
•elief.  In  practice  the  following  method  is  used.  A  solution 
>f  gelatine  is  prepared  as  follows:- — 


Gelatine  (emulsion  or  collotype)  .  30  gms. 

Water  .  100  ccs. 

Glycerine  . 5  ccs. 


This  solution  is  prepared  on  the  water  bath  and  warmed  until 
i  froth  forms  on  the  surface.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered, 
ivoiding  further  frothing  as  much  as  possible,  through  very 
ine  muslin.  Any  froth  now  remaining  on  the  surface  should 
)e  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of  card.  The  solution  is  now 
mated  to  120  to  140  deg.  F.,  and  applied  on  to  a  polished  and 
■leaned  zinc  plate,  which  has  been  previously  warmed  and 
•laced  perfectly  level.  The  zinc  plate  may  be  given  an  edging 
lif  wax  in  order  to  prevent  the  solution  running  over.  The 
[uantity  of  gelatine  mixture  for  a  plate  4  by  3  inches  is  30  ccs. 
1  oz.).  Naturally,  the  higher  the  degree  of  relief  required 
he  thicker  must  be  the  gelatine  film,  and  therefore  the  maxi- 
irum  quantity  of  gelatine  solution  is  applied  to  the  plate.  Any 
ir-bubbles  are  removed  with  a  bit  of  card  whilst  the  mixture  is 
till  liquid.  The  solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
ilace  free  from  draughts,  otherwise  the  coating  will  be  striated 
tnd  the  plate  will  be  of  no  use.  When  the  gelatine  has  set 
he  plates  are  transferred  to  an  ordinary  drying-box  and  put 
way  to  dry  free  from  dust.  When  coated  they  keep  for  an 
Tili  mi  fed  time. 

Sensitising, 

In  order  to  render  the  coated  plates  sensitive  they  are  im- 
lersed  in  the  following  solution:  — 


Ammonium  bichromate  . . .  60  gms. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 


Ammonia  .  To  render  the  solution  pale  yellow. 

u  this  bath  the  plates  remain  for  15  minutes.  Sensitising 
an  be  done  in  a  fairly  bright  light,  providing  that  the  dish  is 
ept  covered.  The  plates  are  then  put  away  to  dry  spon- 
meously  in  the  dark.  They  are  then  printed  under  a  strong 
.ear  negative  of  good  contrast.  Pressure  in  the  printing- 
•ame  must  be  strong  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  plate 
l  contact  with  the  negative,  and  therefore  the  screw  form  of 
rinting-frame  should  be  used.  Printing  is  done  in  sunlight 
r  in  ordinary  bright  daylight,  and  will  take  from  10  to  30 


minutes  according  to  the  light  and  the  character  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  In  ordinary  diffused  daylight  five  times  the  exposure 
must  be  given. 

As  no  indication  can  be  obtained  during  printing  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  exposure  an  actinometer  must  be  used,  but  it  is  much 
simpler  to  judge  of  printing  by  the  appearance  of  the  metal 
plate  projecting  round  the  edges  of  the  negative,  for  which 
reason  a  plate  larger  than  the  negative  should  be  used.  These 
edges  should  become  chocolate-brown  in  colour. 

Heating  to  Get  Relief 

After  printing  the  plate  requires  only  to  be  heated,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  mounted  on  a  wliirler  and  rotated  over  a  gas  or 
spirit  flame.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  a  degree  of 
heat  which  will  scorch  the  gelatine.  As  soon  as  heating  is  begun 
it  is  seen  that  the  gelatine,  in  the  parts  protected  from  the 
action  of  light,  greatly  contracts.  This  is  noticeable 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  half-tones,  whilst  the  parts  of  the  print- 
corresponding  to  the  deepest'  shadows  of  the  negative  remain 
unaltered.  The  heating  is  stopped  at  this  point,  as  further 
heating  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  instead  of  increasing 
the  relief. 

Although  the  relief  thus  obtained  is  not  great,  still  it  is  very 
exact  throughout  the  subject.  The  reliefs  keep  indefinitelv.  and 
can  be  used  without  further  treatment  for  taking  impressions 
in  wax,  or  for  producing  castings  in  a  readily  fusible  metal. 
Impressions  in  plaster  of  Paris  may  also  be  made,  although 
this  is  the  least  desirable  method,  as  the  water  in  the  mixture 
of  plaster  can  easily  cause  the  swelling  of  the  film.  The 
process  is  one  possessing  no  difficulties,  and  provides  the 
worker  with  a  ready  means  of  making  quickly  reliefs  of 
monograms,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  used  for  decoration  by  eleetro- 
typing  and  similar  processes.  Although  the  relief  is  less  than 
that  obtained  by  a  swelled  gelatine  process,  the  process  is  much 
easier  and  quicker,  and  the  matrixes  are  quite  permanent.  By 
means  of  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  made  up  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol  the  gelatine  film  can  be  dyed  and  small 
decorative  zinc  plates  prepared  in  this  way.  This  process  is 
thus  suited  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  specially  for  reproduction  by  the  swelled Velat ine  method. 
Portrait  negatives  may  also  be  used  when  they  are  taken  in 
profile,  and  particularly  when  they  show  strolig  effects  of 
lighting.  R  X  ami  as. 


THERMO-TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 


[In  a  communication  to  the  “Photographic  Journal,”  published  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  under  the  title.  "  S  me 
|i[ Recent  Aids  to  Development,”  has  given  the  following  very  useful  review  of  the  methods  of  allowing  for  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  developing  solution  when  developing  by  the/time  (non-inspection)  system.— Eds.  K.l.  ] 


lthottgh  in  a  sense  all  methods  of  development  may  be  termed 
me  development,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  term 
lly  applies  only  where  results  are  controlled  solely  by  time, 
ithout  modifying  that  time  from  an  examination  of  the  plate 
iring  the  latter  period  of  the  development. 

Probably  the  systematic  application  of  time  development 
mmenced  with  the  memorable  paper  of  Hurter  and  Driffield 
Journal  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,”  May,  1890).  In  this  paper 
ey  pointed  out  that  the  degiee  of  contrast  between  the  tones 
a  negative  could  be  settled — to  an  extent  amply  sufficient  foi 
•I  l  practical  purposes — by  variation  of  time  only,  without  am 
ed  to  vary  the  composition  of  the  developer  to  attain  the  same 
'  d.  They  also  (in  this  or  in  subsequent  papers)  made  obvious 
3  fact  that  a  given  brand  of  plate  developed  at  a  standard 
nperature  with  a  standardised  developer  for  a  standard  time, 
'll  always  give  fwithin  limits  of  error  of  manufacture  in  tin 
Ate)  a  standard  amount  of  printing  contrast  between  two 


standard  tones  in  the  subject,  and  that  this  rule  is  (within 
limits)  independent  of  time  of  exposure. 

There  followed  from  this  the  obvious  fact  that,  given  the 
standard  conditions  enumerated  ah  ve,  a  uniform  and  s 
time  of  development  will  in  all  cases  be  right  in  practice.  <  \*cept 
where,  for  reasons  connected  with  special  subjects  and  the 
limited  range  of  gradation  available  in  printing  papers,  it  is 
desired  to  increase  or  lessen  the  contrast  between  two  standard 
tones  of  the  subject. 

This  simple  method  of  time  development  was  the  one  a  lopted 
in  the  first  place  by  Messrs.  Kodak  for  their  fib 
providing  a  standard  film  and  a  stai  nd  asking 

the  photographer  to  make  an  attempt  to  standardise  tempera¬ 
ture  by  adding  (in  cold  weather)  hot  water  to  that  used  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  developing  powders. 

But  in  practice  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imp  sssible,  for 
an  ordinary  photographer  to  work  at  the  same  temperature  all 
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tlie  year  round.  The  only  way  is  either  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  room  at  the  standard  temperature,  or  to  use  a  water  bath 
ensuring  an  equable  temperature.  Merely  to  heat  or  cool 
the  developer  before  pouring  it  into  a  dish  or  tank  and  on  to 
plates  or  films  all  at  a  different  temperature  introduces  large 
and  serious  errors.  When  it  is  considered  that  with  an  average 
developer  (temp,  coeff.  1.9)  the  right  time  of  development  at 
50  deg.  F.  is  just  double  the  right  time  at  70  deg.  F.  (and  these 
are  variations  often  met  with),  it  will  be  seen  that  temperature 
is  all  important  in  time  development. 

It  was  to  allow  for  variations  in  temperature  that  I  devised 
(in  1893)  factorial  development,  and  it  has  come  into  extensive 
use  ;  for  the  time  of  appearance  has  been  found  in  practice  to 
make  an  accurate  indication  of  changes  in  the  energy  of  the 
developer  due  to  temperature.  But  this  method  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  ;  and  for  some  years  I 
have  felt  that,  useful  as  it  is,  it  must  gradually  make  way  for 
simple  time  development  in  which  calculated  allowances  are 
made  for  temperature  variations.  The  newer  method  can  most 
conveniently  be  designated  Thermo-Development,  to  distinguish 
it  from  time  development  at  a  fixed  temperature,  and  from 
Factorial  Development.  All  three  are,  of  course,  time  methods. 

It  may  be  useful  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  stages  by  which 
thermo-development  has  been  introduced. 

Commandant  Houdaille  in  1903  published  an  observation  that 
a  variation  in  temperature  of  1  deg.  C.  means  a  variation  of 
5  per  cent,  in  the  appearance  of  the  image  and  total  duration  of 
development.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  here  an  indication 
of  utilising  an  observation  of  the  time  of  appearance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  up  a  table  of  development  times  for  different 
temperatures. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  MINUTES 
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In  the  “Photographic  Journal,”  March,  1905,  Howard  and 
Ferguson  gave  a  graphic  method  of  determining  the  time  of 
development  at  different  Temperatures,  and  this  was  followed 
by  mathematical  papers  by  Sheppard  and  Mees  and  by  Fergu¬ 
son,  the  last  (“Photographic  Journal,”  May,  1906)  giving-  very 
complete  equations  and  formulae  for  calculating  times  at 
different  temperatures.  During  1906  tables  of  times  at  different 
temperatures  for  a  specified  developer  appeared  both  in  America 
(G.  M.  Alves,  “Photo  Beacon,’’  June)  and  England  (H.M.T.S., 
n  Focus,”  November  14). 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  these  tables,  and  tables  con¬ 
structed  from  the  Ferguson  formula  could  only  be  applicable 
to  a  specified  brand  of  plate  or  film,  different  emulsions  varying 
enormously  in  their  speed  of  development  with  the  same  deve¬ 
loper.  It  was  at  this  point  I  commenced  in  1907  the  improve¬ 
ments  (or  inventions)  which  are  the  chief  subject-matter  of  this 
paper. 

The  starting  point  was  my  discovery  that  a  table  oi  times  and 
temperatures  calculated  by  the  Ferguson  (and  Houdaille) 
formula  could  be  accurately  represented  by  a  logarithmic  scale 
of  figures  representing  time,  placed  in  contact  with  an  even 
division  scale  of  temperatures.  For  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
mathematical  reader  I  should  explain  that  in  a  logarithmic  scale 
the  figures  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart  that  an  equal 
distance  multiplies  or  divides  by  the  same  amount  at  all  parts 
of  the  scale.  Thus,  the  distance  between  1  and  2  (doubling  the 
value)  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  distance  between  5  and  10 
(again  doubling  the  value). 

Such  a  scale  has  this  distinct  advantage  over  a  mere  table 
of  times  and  temperatures :  that  by  making  it  relatively 
movable,  it  can  be  adjusted  for  any  plate,  or  for  a  diluted  form 
of  the  same  developer. 


Fig.  1  represents  such  a  scale  constructed  for  a  developer  of 
temperature  coefficient  1.9.  The  making  of  such  scales  for  a 
particular  plate  and  developer  is  quite  simple,  and  requires  only 
two  trials  to  find  the  cori'ect  times  for  a  given  contrast  at  two 
temperatures,  for  when  these  two  temperatures  are  marked 
against  their  times  on  the  logarithmic  scale,  all  other  tempera¬ 
tures  can  be  marked  in  to  form  an  even  division  scale  without 
making  a  calculation  of  any  kind. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  seems  desirable  to  glance  at  the 
three  factors  in  this  matter,  and  to  examine  methods  of  estimat¬ 
ing  variations  in  time  caused  by  variations  of  these  factors. 


Fac'or  No.  1 — The  Plate. 


Different  emulsions  require  widely  different  development 
times  in  order  to  attain  the  same  standard  of  contrast  with  the  | 
same  developer. 

The  trial  to  ascertain  this  time  is  made  by  exposing  a  plate) 
behind  a  revolving  sector  in  a  H.  and  D.  exposing  apparatus,1 
to  develop  this  plate  (in  sections)  for  three  different  times,  toj 
measure  in  a  photometer  the  density  of  the  gradations  of  eachi 
slip,  and  to  plot  each  out  on  a  H.  and  D.  diagram  to  ascertain, 
its  Hurter  and  Driffield  development  factor  or  gamma  (7 
From  these  three  results  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  time  foil 
y  1,  or  whatever  the  standard  of  steepness  adopted.  In  mj 
own  practice,  I  find  the  time  by  a  graphic  method.  I  take  r 
fan-shaped  series  of  lines  equally  spaced  (similar  to  those  orj 
Fig.  6)  and  figure  them  for  development  factors  .8,  .9,  1.,  1.11 


Fig.  2. 


and  so  on.  By  applying  a  movable  log  scale  (the  slide  from 
slide  rule)  to  this  diagram,  so  that  the  two  times  of  the  trial  | 
come  against  the  two  resulting  factors,  the  time  for  the  standa  1 
factor  can  be  read  off. 

One  great  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  at  this  point.  1  I 
method  assumes  that  the  emulsion  is  capable  of  attaining 
development  factor  over  the  standard  of  7I.  But  in  some  ca  i 
of  rapid  plates  the  highest  development  factor  attainable  (  j 
or  gamma  infinity)  is  very  near  or  less  than  7 1.  In  such  a  c  | 
a  new  standard  of  a  lesser  development  factor  has  to  be  tak  , 

Of  course  the  temperature  of  development  is  carefully  noil 
and  the  corresponding  time  for  60  deg.  is  calculated  on  a  then1  * 
calculator  to  be  described  presently. 

These  times  (for  60  deg.  F.  with  my  standard  time  develop ) 
vary  from  2^  minutes  for  some  of  the  slow-speed  plates  to  -k 
minutes  for  some  of  the  rapid  (exposure  speed)  plates,  and 
for  convenience  in  giving  information  regarding  the  devel  - 
ment  speed  of  plates — divide  them  into  seven  groups  accord  ? 
to  their  time  of  development.  These  groups,  with  the  aver  e 
time  (as  above)  in  minutes  are  given  below,  the  code  letf  s 
being  founded  on  the  words  quick,  slow,  and  medium. 


VQ 

21 


Q 

3 


MQ 

4 


M 

5 


MS 

65 


S 

84 


YS 

lid 


give  different  times  for  these  different  classes  of  plates  I  h|re 
found  it  more  convenient  to  give  different  dilutions  of  M 
developers  for  the  different  groups,  the  time  of  devel  op  irk 
for  60  deg.  F.  being  the  same  (65  minutes)  for  all.  j 

I  am  bound  to  point  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  th;  a 
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given  brand  of  plate  will  always  be  in  the  same  group,  and, 
indeed,  the  development  speed  of  a  plate  will  often  fall  off  (re¬ 
quiring  longer  time)  by  keeping.  Since  I  published  this  plan 
of  grouping  development  speeds  it  has  been  adonted,  in  modified 
form,  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  describe  a  small  developing 
tank  holding  three  plates  (Fig.  2)  which  I  have  found  convenient 
for  developing  plates  for  three  different  times  without  cutting 
them  into  slips.  It  is  a  plain  upright  zinc  tank  with  grooves 
to  take  three  plates.  Outside  is  a  down  spout  or  tube,  open 
at  the  top,  closed  at  the  bottom,  but  with  a  bottom  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  tank.  Developer  poured  into  this  spout  flows  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  three  trial  times  of  development 
are  decided  upon,  and  enough  developer  to  fill  the  tank  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  in  a  separate  measure.  The  group  times 
given  under  the  code  letters  are  (for  convenience)  taken.  For 
example,  the  times  selected  may  be  (if  the  plate  or  plates  are 
supposed  to  be  slow  developers)  4,  6^,  and  11^  minutes. 

The  first  third  of  the  developer  is  poured  in  at  o  minute. 

The  second  part  of  the  developer  is  poured  in  at  11-jf  —  6^ 
minutes  =  equals  4|  minutes. 


their  temperature  coefficient  is  different,  and  they  require 
different  temperature  scales  for  calculation. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  a  developer,  and  it  must  be  done  before  it  can 
be  supplied  with  a  scale  for  calculation.  It  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  giving  information  about  thermo  development  that 
intending  users  cannot  grasp  the  fact  that  the  same  scale  or 
table  of  times  cannot  apply  to  widely  different  developers,  even 
if  the  alkali  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
energy  at  60  deg.  F. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  a  developer  is  the  ratio  of  time 
between  correct  development  at  temperatures  10  deg.  C.  (18  deg. 
F.)  apart.  A  temperature  coefficient  of  1.5  means  that  the  ratio 
between  the  time  at,  say,  60  deg.,  to  that  at  42  deg.  is  as 
1  is  to  1.5. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  ascertain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  coefficient  of  a  developer  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  appearance  of  a  given  tone  is  affected  bv  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  time  of  development  is  affected. 
I  use  a  water  bath,  a  shallow  tin  tank  in  a  felt-lined  wood 
case  with  a  felt-lined  cover.  The  tank  is  filled  with  water  at 
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The  third  part  of  the  developer  is  poured  in  at  H4 
4  minutes  =  7^  minutes  from  commencement. 

The  developer  is  poured  off  and  the  plates  washed  at  Hg 
minutes  (the  longest  time). 

It  will  be  seen  that  development  will  have  been  for  the  re- 
jquired  4,  65,  and  II-4  minutes  on  the  three  sections  of  the  plates, 
oid  three  diff  erent  brands  can  be  developed  at  one  time.  I  he 
bank  must  not  be  rocked  or  moved.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  in 

i>ection  and  plan. 

Factor  No.  2 — The  Developer. 

For  thermo  development  it  is  necessary  to  test  two  distinct 
ittributes  of  a.  developer,  namely,  its  temperature  coefficient ,  and 
ts  energy  or  development  speed. 

To  show  the  difference  between  these  attributes,  a  mefol 
fleveloper  and  a  hydroquinone  developer  can  be  so  adjusted  in 
jnnount  of  alkali  that  they  require  the  same  time  at  60  deg.  F. 
J— say  5  minutes.  But  try  them  both  at  42  deg.  F.,  and  the 
netol  would  only  require  about  71,  minutes,  while  the  hydio- 
uinone  would  require  about  llg  minutes.  In  other  woids, 


the  desired  temperature,  say  75  deg.  for  the  warm  trial  and 
50  deg.  for  the  cold  trial.  Two  stamped  tin  dishes  float  on 
the  water.  In  the  one  is  placed  a  slip  of  the  exposed  plate, 
in  the  other  some  of  the  developer,  an  1  the  lid  is  1  ut  •  n  f<  r 
a  time  to  allow  all  to  attain  a  uniform  temperature,  a  th<  1 
meter  in  the  bath  being  noted  before  and  aft*  r.  The  plate  and 
amount  of  exposure  is  unimportant  (a  few  sec  a  Is  t  a  gas 
jet  with  the  shutter  of  dark  slide  half  drawn).  The  dark-n  <  m 
li'dit  is  arranged  to  throw  a  g<  od  light  on  the  l<  v<  loping 
the  developer  poured  on,  and  the  time  of  appearance  in  >•  »  n  Is 
carefully  n<  -  >d.  It  is  often  well  to  make  a  second  trial  at 
the  same  temperature.  The  trial  at  the  other  tempo  i 
then  made,  temperature  being  again  carefully  noted. 

The  two  times  of  appearance  and  the  two  temperatures  being 
known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  temperature  ■  on  either 

of  the  thermo  calculators  illustrated  in  Figs.  3.  4.  and  5.  The 
tWo  motions  of  either  instrument  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
tWo  times  coincide  with  the  lines  of  the  twot<  mp<  ratur*  - 
this  is  done  the  indicator  at  the  side  of  the  straight  line  instru¬ 
ment  or  at  the  back  of  the  more  compact  circular  instrument, 
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indicates  the  temperature  coefficient.  Or  it  may  he  done  on 
the  diagram  Fig.  6  (borrowed  from  the  Watkins’  Manual).  A 
slip  of  paper  is  laid  against  the  logarithmic  scale  and  the  two 
times  marked  off  ;  this  slip  is  then  laid  over  the  diagram,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  two  marks  touch  the  lines  of  the  two  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  point  where  the  paper  slip  intersects  the  radial 
temperature  lines  is  marked  with  the  right  temperature 


coefficient. 


Temperature  Coefficients. 


I  am  afraid  that  investigation  and  trials  are  not  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make1  it  possible  to  give  a  reliable  list  of  temperature 
coefficients  of  different  developers.  Besides,  the  addition  of 
bromide  seems  to  alter  the  coefficient,  but  the  amount  of 
Bromide  present  does  hot  seem  to  make  much  difference.  Dilu¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  an  uncertain  effect,  but  does  not  greatly 
alter  the  coefficient,  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  As  a  rule,  the 
plate  used  does  not  affect  the  coefficient,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  few  exceptions  are  those  plates  which  contain  soluble 
bromides. 

I  have  found  hydroquinone  the  most  perplexing  developer, 
and  have  found  the  different  coefficients  of  different  formula;  and 
tablets  to  range  from  1.4  up  to  2.25.  Sheppard  and  Mees  make 
it  2.20  and  2.80  with  different  plates. 

The  following  are  a  few  results.  Those  marked  B.  and  W. 
are  coefficients  deduced  from  the  temperature  tables  recently 


published  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  for  their  tabloid 
developers  :  — 

Pyro  soda,  “Manual”  formula  without  bromide  (Watkins) 

Pyro  soda,  “Manual  ”  formula  with  bromide  (Watkins)  ... 

Pyro  soda,  H.  and  D.  formula  without  bromide  (Ferguson) 

Pyro  soda,  Kodak  powders  (Watkins)... 

Pyro  soda,  tabloid  (B.  and  W.)... 

Pyro  soda,  tabloid,  Ilford  formulae  (B.  and  W.) 

Rodinal  (Watkins)  . 

Azol  (Watkins)  . 

Victol  (Watkins) 

Certinal  (Watkins) 

Metol  quinol,  time  developer  (Watkins) 

Metol  quinol,  tabloid  (B.  and  W.) 

Glycin  tabloid  (B.  and  W.) 

Rytol  tabloid  (B.  and  W.) 

Rytol  tabloid  (Watkins)... 

Hydroquinone  tabloid  (B.  and  W.)  ... 

Hydroquinone  tabloid  (Watkins) 

Paramidophenol  tabloid  (B.  and  W.)  ... 

Amidol  tabloid  (B.  and  W.)  ... 

Ortol  tabloid  (B.  and  W.) 


1.5 

1.9 

1.48 

1.9 

2.15 

2.04 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.86 

2.3 

1.84 

2.2 

2.3 
2.25 

2.4 
2.06 
2.06 


It  must  be  noted  that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  de¬ 
veloper  must  be  decided  before  a  scale  or  a  table  of  times  can 
be  fitted  to  it.  That  is,  a  different  scale  or  table  is  required 
for  different  developers,  unless  the  adjustable  instruments 
illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4  are  used,  or  the  diagram  Fig.  6. 

But  even  when  the  temperature  co-efficient  is  ascertained, 
the  time  for  a  stated  temperature  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
alkali  or  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  There  is  therefore 
a  second  attribute  to  be  tested,  namely,  the  energy. 


Energy  of  Developer. 

This  requires  a  standard  brand  of  plate  (whose  development 
classification  in  the  Watkins  group  is  known)  to  be  exposed  in 
the  H.  and  D.  exposing  apparatus,  and  developed  for  two  or 
three  different  times  in  the  way  already  described  under  the 
heading  “  Plate.”  The  object  of  the  trial  is  to  find  the  time 
of  development  which  gives  the  standard  development  factor  1. 
The  trial  is  made  as  near  60  deg.  F.  as  convenient,  and  the 
resulting  time  (ascertained  on  the  thermo  calculator  as  de¬ 
scribed)  is  translated  into  the  time  for  60  deo\ .  this 
time  being  right  for  plates  of  the  same  Watkins 
group  as  the  one  tested.  The  times  for  other 
groups  (at  60  deg.  F.)  can  be  estimated  by  proportion,  using 
the  table  already  given.  There  is  an  expedient  for  saving  time 


in  ascertaining  the  development  factor  <4  an  <  xposed  si  ip,  which 
is,  I  think,  new.  In  the  usual  way  a  H.  and  I).  slip  has  to 
be  measured  in  each  of  its  gradations  and  the  result  plotted 
out  on  a  H.  and  D.  diagram  before  its  T  \ <  1< >pm<  ut  factor  (the 
7,  or  gamma,  of  our  mathematical  friends)  can  be  ascerl 
But  if  the  inertia  of  a  plate  is  once  known,  and  a  single  «  xpo- 
sure  of  ten  times  that  inertia  be  made  to  the  same  light  with 
which  the  plate  was  tested,  the  density  of  the  single  exposed 
tone  will  be  the  same  value  as  the  development  factor. 


Factor  No.  3  the  Temperature 

The  third  and  final  factor  in  estimating  time  of  development 
has  already  been  treated  under  the  other  headings.  An 
ordinary  thermometer  is  used  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  and 
if.  the  developer  and  water  used  for  dilution  has  already  stood 
for  some  time  in  the  room,  there  is  no  need  to  dip  it  in  the 
solution,  a  test  of  the  air-temperature  being  sufficient.  The 
improvement  by  which  I  apply  the  logarithmic  time  scale  direct 
to  the  thermometer  tube  without  marking  a  temperature  scale 
at  all  will,  I  think,  much  simplify  matters. 


Practical  Application. 


The  thermo  calculators  illustrated  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  are  }| 
intended  for  laboratory,  not  popular,  use. 

But  the  diagram  Fig.  6  can  be  used  by  any  non-scientificl 
photographer  for  drawing  up  a  table  of  times  and  tempoiatures 
for  the  plate  and  developer  he  fancies.  He  must  ascertain  by  1 
trial  the  time  at  a  cold  temperature  which  gives  him  the  result 
he  wants,  and  also  the  time  at  a  warm  temperature  giving  the 
same  result.  A  strip  of  note-paper  is  taken,  and  the  two! 
ascertained  times  marked  on  the  edge  of  it  by  means  of  tha 
logarithmic  scale.  This  strip  is  then  applied  to  the  temperatUM 
lines,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  logarithmic  scale,  and  adjusted 
until  the  two  marks  on  it  coincide  with  the  two  temperatures, 
at  which  the  trials  were  made.  The  position  of  each  tempera 
ture  line  is  then  marked  on  the  edge  of  the  strip  and  th<j 
temperature  figure  written  opposite  it.  The  point  at  whiclj 
the  strip  intersects  the  fan-shaped  lines  is  marked  on  thl 
diagram  with  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  developer  tested! 
The  marked  strip  of  paper  is  again  applied  to  the  logarithm 
scale,  so  that  the  temperatures  of  the  tests  again  coincide  witll 
their  right  times;  and  from  these  adjacent  scales  a  complet 
table  of  times  and  temperatures  is  written  out  for  the  futur 
use  of  the  photographer.  Another  way  of  attaining  the  sam 
end  where  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  develoner  is  knowi 
is  to  use  either  of  the  thermo  calculators,  setting  it  to  tl 
coefficient,  make  of  one  a  test  of  the  developer  and  plate 
any  temperature,  and  use  this  in  future  to  set  the  instrumei  I 
reading  off  the  time  for  any  other  tempeiature. 


Commercial  Applications 

There  is  a  decided  demand  for  still  more  definite  and  simpi| 
ed  information  than  that  hitherto  indicated,  so  that  the  usj, 
f  a  stated  brand  of  plate  and  a  stated  developer  can  be  told  tlj 
xact  time  to  develop  that  plate  with  that  developer  at  ar 
nnperature  without  making  any  trials  for  himself. 

For  this  purpose  I  devised  the  time  developer  illustrated 
’io-  7  used  in  conjunction  with  the  code  letters  a  *ea( 
escribed  under  the  heading  “Plate.”  Every  plate  made 
Ingland  is  marked  on  the  speed  card  (issued  by  the  firm  w  ■ 
landles  my  inventions)  with  these  code  letters,  indicating  | 
evelopment  speed  of  the  plate,  and  by  them  actual  times  f, 
evelopment  are  also  indicated. 

On  the  label  of  the  bottle  the  time  and  temperature  s  ■ 
llustrated  in  Fig-  1  is  given.  Up  to  the  present  date ,  ie 
.erature  scale  is  on  a  separate  band  of  paper  revocable  rou| 
-he  bottle,  and  to  use  the  scale  the  60  deg.  mark  is  set  to  | 
time  given  for  the  code  letter  of  the  plate,  a  standard  dilutj 
,f  the  developer  (1  dram  to  1  or.)  being  used.  Thus  . 
date  marked  M  the  60  deg.  pointer  is  set  to  5  minutes.  1 
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-time  for  the  actual  temperature  can  be  read  on  tire  scale.  The 
developer  issued  is  metol-quinol  in  concentrated  solution. 

In  America  (where  Messrs.  Burke  and  James  issue  developers, 
etc.,  under  the  Watkins’  patents)  a  powder  developer  is  issued 
with  a  similar  scale  attached  to  the  outer  package  in  the  form 
of  a  revolvable  disc. 

But  in  order  to  conform  with  the  time  thermometer  now  to 
he  described,  it  is  proposed  in  the  near  future  to  issue  the 
bottle  of  time  developer  with  the  scale  fixed  at  6^  minutes  for 
60  deg.  F.  and  not  revolvable.  Different  dilutions  of  the 
developer  will  be  given  for  the  different  code  letters  of  plates. 

The  Watkins  complete  thermo  time  system  will  therefore  be  : 
i  Allow  for  variation  of  plate  by  altering  dilution  of  developer, 
and  for  temperature  by  altering  time. 

Time  Thermometer. 

Instead  of  testing  temperature  by  an  ordinary  thermometer, 

I  noting  the  temperature,  and  then  calculating  the  time  by  a 

TEMPERATURE.  SCALE 
80'  7o  60'  50' 


of  tire  mercury  tube  is  marked  for  tank  development  with  diluted 
developer,  and  is  set  for  24  minutes  at  60  deg.  F.,  this  bekm 
tne  same  as  the  Kodak  instructions,  being  right  for  Kodak  tank 
developer  at  the  dilution  they  advise.  All  the  other  developers 
advised  are  in  concentrated  solution,  and  the  dilution  for 
different  groups  of  plates  is  printed  on  the  instrument  as  under  : 

w  (1  .  f.  ,  ,  VQ  Q  MQ  M  M3  S  VS 

Watkins  time  developer  ...  i  1.5  if  2j  3  4  5  drams  solution. 

,,  thermo  pyro-soda  ...  1J  1|  2i  3  4  5  Gj  ,,  each  solution. 

>>  >»  metol-quinol...  1  l'  l|  2}  3  4  5  ,, 

Make  up  above  quantities  to  3  oz.  water  for  dish,  or  10  oz. 
for  tank  development. 

VQ  Q  MQ  M  MS  S  VS 

Certinal,  Victol,  Rodinal,  Azol  26  35  45  60  80  105  135  minims  solution 

Make  up  above  quantities  to  3  oz.  water  for  dish,  or  9  oz. 
for  tank  development.  The  above  code  letters  are  marked 
against  plates  on  the  Watkins  speed  card. 
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Fig.  6. 

separate  pair  of  scales,  I  now  apply  the  proper  time  scale 
direct  to  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  omit  marking  tem¬ 
peratures  at  all.  The  height  of  the  mercury,  therefore,  indi¬ 
cates  directly  the  time  to  develop,  without  calculation  of  any 
kind.  The  expansion  of  the  logarithmic  time  scale  has  to  be 
I  carefully  adjusted  by  the  makers  to  fit  the  particular  thermo- 
j  meter  to  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  developer  used.  It 
i  therefore  follows  that  one  thermometer  (and  scale)  can  only 
be  used  for  a  group  of  developers  which  have  the  same  tempeia- 
fure  coefficient. 

The  first  pattern  made,  but  not  issued,  had  the  time  scale  on 
j  a  movable  endless  band,  so  that  for  different  plates  any  desired 
!  time  could  be  set  to  the  60  deg.  mark  (the  only  temperatuie 
mark  on  the  thermometer),  and  the  bands  being  interchange¬ 
able,  one  for  another,  temperature  coefficient  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  But  this — although  perhaps  still  useful  for  special  pur¬ 
poses — is  lacking  in  simplicity. 

The  present  pattern  (Fig.  8)  has  a  fixed  scale,  not  changeable 
and  is  devised  for  a  group  of  seven  developers,  all  about  tem¬ 
perature  coefficient  1.9,  and  also  for  the  Kodak  tank  de\elopei. 
One  side  is  marked  for  dish  development  with  ordinary  dilu¬ 
tions,  the  time  being  6-g  minutes  at  60  deg.  F.  The  other  side 


?  m 

The  formulae  for  the  pyro-soda  and  metol-quinol  developers 


are  as  below  :  — 

Thermo  Pjro-Soda. 

No.  1.— Pyro  .  160  grains. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  .  80  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  2  ounces. 

Water  to  make  .  10  ounces. 

No.  2. — Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  .  4  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potash  .  40  grains. 

Water  (warm)  to  make  .  10  ounces. 

One  dram  of  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  made  up  to  1  ounce  with 
water  contains  two  grains  pyro. 

Thermo  Metol-Quinol. 

No.  1. — Hydroquinone  .  90  grains. 

Metol  .  30  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ounces. 

No.  2. — Water  to  make  .  10  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  24.ounces. 

Water  to  make  .  10  ounces. 

A  time  thermometer  of  this  type  can,  of  couise,  be  built  for 
any  special  plate  with  a  special  developer.  For  example,  one  :s 
already  issued  for  Autochrome  plates  with  Lumiere's  develoner, 
set  at  21  minutes  for  60  deg.  Alfred  Watkins. 
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BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES  TOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(A  paper  in  the  “Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  Photography.”) 


All  members  of  the  profession  will  concede  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  photographer  to  be  an  artist  if  he  is  to  instil  into  his 
work  the  proper  degree  of  feeling.  But  when  we  consider  the 
talent  of  the  photographer  from  a  business  standpoint  we  do 
not  find  it  so  well  developed.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  majority  of  portrait  workers 
are  indifferent  business  men.  We  may,  perhaps,  attribute  this 
fact  to  the  innate  feeling  which  every  worker  has,  or  should 
have,  for  the  art  itself.  In  many  cases  this  is  so  great  as  to 
engulf  all  thoughts  of  business,  as  well  as  other  work  which 
may  have  its  origin  outside  of  the  studio  workrooms. 

If  the  photographer  is  located  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns, 
and  it  is  to  such  that  these  words  are  addressed  chiefly,  the 
business  part  of  the  profession  is  not  so  important.  Even  then, 
however,  one  cannot  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  work 
will  come  to  him  without  an  effort.  If  you  desire  to  increase 
the  volume  of  business  being  done  it  is  up  to  you  to  hustle.  To 
a  certain  extent  an  artist  must  create  demand  for  his  product. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  children,  lovers,  and  some  others,  for 
whom  pictures  must  be  made,  but  there  are  lots  of  people 
who  need  “coaxing,”  those  who  keep  delaying  until  a  more 
opportune  time,  which  in  many  cases  never  arrives.  It  is  to 
tell  how  you  may  possibly  increase  the  output  of  pictures  from 
your  studio  that  this  article  is  written. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  field  of  work 
limited  to  studio  portraiture  alone.  I  have  taken  up  home 
portraiture  work  with  much  success,  and,  in  fact,  at  one  time 
followed  this  exclusively.  If  your  outfit  contains  a  good  flash 
lamp  you  can  secure  very  pleasing  pictures  of  children  in  their 
natural  home  surroundings.  Indeed,  you  will,  doubtless,-  find 
that  better  results  can  be  secured  in  this  way  than  if  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  brought  to  the  studio.  Then  there  are  the  old  people. 
During  the  wintry  months  it  is  hard  to  get  them  far  from  the 
warm,  cosy  fireplace,  but  if  you  specialise  on  home  portraiture, 
say  just  after  the  holidays,  you  will  succeed  in  making  a  number 
of  negatives  of  such  subjects.  Let  the  people  know  you  are 
doing  this  work,  and  then  get  their  orders  for  sittings. 

Making  pictures  for  illustrative  purposes  offers  a  remunera¬ 
tive  field  of  work.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  photographs 
representing  original  ideas  or  depicting  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Do  not  overlook  the  opportunities  in  out-door  view 
work.  People  want  this  class  of  work  done,  and  if  you  don’t 
get  out  for  it  others  will. 

The  watchword  in  photography  is  “hustle,”  and,  above  all, 
be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas.  Study  your  customers.  Find 
out  their  tastes,  and  then  cater  to  the  demand.  Do  not  neglect 
taking  up  a  certain  kind  of  work  because,  in  your  opinion,  it 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  portraiture.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  do  a  grade  of  work  which 
does  not  appeal  to  your  trade,  although  you  may  think  it 
artistic.  Remember  that  you  are  making  pictures  to  sell,  and 
not  for  your  own  enjoyment. 

I  shall  herein  devote  considerable  space  to  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising,  which,  as  a  factor  in  creating  business,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Of  course,  there  are,  even  in  this  age  of  competition, 
those  who  look  upon  advertising  as  a  needless  waste  of  effort, 
not  to  say  money.  My  own  experience,  however,  teaches  me 
that  one  cannot  overestimate  the  returns  resulting  from  a  syste¬ 
matic  campaign  of  advertising. 

Before  taking  up  this  matter  further,  it  should  be  stated 
that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  your  work,  for  it  is  on  this  principle  that  one’s 
reputation  is  made  or  upheld.  In  my  own  practice  I  deliver 
no  work  which  might  in  any  way  be  improved  by  a  re-sitting.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  will  say  that  their  patrons 
cannot  detect  the  difference  between  good  work  and  that  of 


an  inferior  grade.  But  if  they  cannot,  perhaps  some  friends 
more  critical  will  pass  their  opinion  on  the  photograph  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  customer’s  confidence  in  your  ability  to  do 
uniform  work  is  shaken,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  restore  it. 

If  you  are  able  to  turn  out  the  best  work  and  do  justice  to  this 
ability,  the  quality  of  your  work  will  be  your  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  You  may  then  have  no  fear  in  making  “quality”  a 
leader  in  your  newspaper  advertising,  and  if  you  have  a  com¬ 
petitor,  people  will  sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  advertise  in  this  manner  unless  your  work  will 
uphold  it. 

Not  only  through  the  circulation  of  his  work  mav  the  photo¬ 
grapher  be  open  to  praise  or  criticism,  but  the  show  case  at 
the  entrance  of  his  establishment  may  exert  its  force  either  to 
repel  or  attract  customers.  In  the  first  place,  the  case  of 
samples  should  be  kept  clean.  The  glass  should  be  washed  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  interior  kept  free  from  dust,  and, 
as  to  the  pictures,  let  them  be  your  best.  Have  a  variety  not 
only  in  poses,  but  styles  of  mountings  and  finish.  T  have  in 
mind  a  photographer’s  show  case  in  which,  at  present,  are  dis¬ 
played  nine  pictures  arranged  in  three  parallel  rows  of  three 
pictures  each.  The  prints  are  all  cabinet  square  in  size  and, 
with  one  exception,  are  mounted  on  a  white  card  of  the  same 
style.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  unattractiveness  of 
such  a  display. 

In  my  advertising  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ques 
tion  of  variety.  People  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  some¬ 
thing  different,  and  they  welcome  new  ideas  in  the  photograph 
as  well  as  other  lines.  My  samples  include  about  sixty  different 
styles  in  cards  and  folders,  and  my  customers  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  from  any  of  these.  Appropriate  mounts  for  aristos  or 
platinums,  mounted  solid  or  otherwise,  are  shown.  Right  here 
is  where  I  believe  a  great  many  photographers  are  in  error. 
They  follow  a  short-sighted  policy  in  their  belief  that  their 
trade  will  not  warrant  getting  out  samples  in  the  more  exnensive 
styles.  Their  specimens  merely  include  the  regular  grade  of 
staples.  Oftentimes,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  demand  evinced  among  certain  ones  for  the  higher 
grade  work.  A  picture,  if  ever  so  good,  will  strike  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  fancy  much  quicker  if  finished  in  a  more  elaborate  style, 
and  the  better  work  will  bring  better  prices.  People  are  not 
having  pictures  made  every  day.  Consequently,  when  they  visit 
your  studio  they  are,  in  many  cases,  willing  to  pay  good  money 
for  something  a  little  above  the  ordinary. 

In  speaking  of  the  photographer’s  display  case,  the  necessity 
of  changing  the  prints  often  should  be  emphasised.  A  merchant 
would  be  open  to  ridicule,  indeed,  if  the  same  goods  were  to  be 
seen  displayed  in  his  show  windows  from  month  to  month. 
Then  why  is  it  that  so  many  portrait  workers  look  upon  this 
matter  with  indifference?  People  wish  not  only  to  examine 
your  work  often,  but  if  they  find  new  samples  shown  at  intervals 
of  every  few  weeks  they  will  get  the  idea  that  a  good  business 

is  being  done.  .  ,  . 

There  are  various  ways  to  give  the  public  the  impression  tha 
you  are  a  successful  business  man.  Always  make  it  a  point  to 
be  engaged  in  some  work  whenever  in  the  studio,  and  do  not 
neglect  your  dress.  You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  wear 
aoocl  clothes  in  the  studio  as  well  as  on  the  street.  A  goo 
appearance,  more  than  aught  else,  gives  the  impression  that  yo 
are  enjoying  prosperity.  Don’t  be  seen  lounging  around  the 
streets,  since  if  you  wish  to  get  business  you  must  appear 

hUI  fiM  there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to  “knock” 
their  business.  They  are  sometimes  heard  lamenting  the  fact 
that  things  are  slow,  and  instead  of  hustling  all  the ^  more .  they 
allow  themselves  to  become  discouraged.  e  p 
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?h^0grapher  if  he  himself  d«es  not  exert 

ness  is  fine'”  ‘  ^  t0  inquiries’  say>  “  Bnsi- 

effect_  ’  Couldnt  be  better,”  or  something  to  the  same 

In  regard  to  advertising,  don’t  do  this  at  infrequent  intervals 

it  keeP  your  name  and  business  constantly  before  the  public.’ 
e  a  year  y  contract  for  space  in  your  home  paper,  and  then 

eep  p  uggmg  away.  Change  the  copy  each  week,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  commence  getting  results.  Some  think 
because  returns  fail  to  come  right  on  the  start  they  should  give 
up  This  is  wrong,  for  benefits  from  use  of  the  advertising 
coiumns  wfil  come  only  with  constant  “hammering.”  During 
the  dull  season  following  the  holidays  it  would  seem  rathe? 
useless  to  invest  money  m  advertising.  But  think  a  moment. 
Is  not  the  stimulation  of  trade  the  main  purpose  in  advertising  ? 
Hence  the  greater  need  for  this  at  a  time  when  business  is 
quiet.  If  your  name  is  constantly  before  the  public  they  will 
not  forget  you,  and  when  photographs  are  desired  you  will 
be  given  the  preference. 

In  my  advertisements  particular  emphasis  is  given  quality 
Since  I  have  a  competitor  in  the  field,  I  consider  this  a  a00d 
subject  on  which  to  talk.  For  example,  I  announced  some  time 
ago  that  m  my  advertisements  each  week  would  be  named  one 
essential  element  of  a  first-class  picture,  such  as  artistic  posing, 
correct  lighting,  etc.  In  this  manner  I  was  able  to  make  up 
quite  catchy  as  well  as  effective  little  advertisements.  But  I 
will  say  again,  if  you  contemplate  following  this  method,  you 
cannot  afford  to  retract  from  the  high  quality  of  your  work, 
even  so  far  as  one  picture  is  concerned.  I  know  a  photographer 
m  one  of  the  smaller  towns  who  is  very  particular  in  keeping 
up  the  standard  of  his  work.  Within  the  radius  of  twenty 
miles  there  are  several  villages,  in  one  or  two  of  which  are 
photographers  more  or  less  indifferent  to  their  work.  The 
result  is  that  members  of  the  community  will  go  miles  that  they 
may  have  their  work  done  by  the  first-mentioned  artist.  Such 
is  the  merit  resulting  from  a  reputation,  but  foolish  is  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who,  having  eventually  succeeded  in  securing  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  will  jeopardise  his  business  by  turning  out  work 
known  to  be  not  up  to  the  usual  standard.  It  is"  a  difficult 
proposition,  indeed,  to  dispute  the  value  of  good  sound  adver¬ 
tising  coupled  with  high  grade  work  upon  the  photographer’s 
part. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  for  different  ones  to  speak 
to  me  regarding  pictures  they  wished  to  have  made.  In  some 
cases  there  seemed,  however,  an  inclination  for  these  same 
people  to  seemingly  forget  the  matter  or  delay  unusually  long 
in  calling  for  a  sitting.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  adopted  and  put 
into  execution  at  times  when  business  was  a  little  quiet  in  the 
studio.  A  quantity  of  circulars  were  printed.  These  called 
the  prospective  customers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  pleased  to  make  his  or  her  picture,  and  incidentally  a  word 
or  two  was  said  as  to  the  good  quality  of  my  work.  As  an 
inducement  for  them  to  call  at  once  for  a  sitting  an  offer  was 
made  to  include,  free  of  charge,  with  the  regular  order,  one 
high  grade  folder.  In  most  cases  people  will  not  neglect 
taking  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  public,  as  a  whole,  does  not  look  upon 
pictures  as  an  absolute  necessity.  Hence,  advertising,  that  is, 
constantly  having  your  name  before  the  public,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  new  business  methods  practised,  are  of  great  value  in 
the  photograph  profession. 

In  my  opinion,  no  worker  will  ever  find  it  of  profit  to  cut 
prices  in  an  effort  to  get  extra  business.  As  before  stated, 
those  desiring  pictures  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  work 
that  is  good.  But  should  they' at  any  time  secure  cut  rates, 
they  will  expect  the  same  thing  at  the  next  sitting. 

As  I  am  about  to  conclude  these  remarks,  another  thought 
occurs  to  me.  Should  work  of  yours  ever  receive  recognition 
from  any  source,  or  an  occurrence  out  of  the  ordinary  take 
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place  m  your  photographic  work,  it  is  well  to  have  a  note  made 
of  it  m  the  local  paper. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  the  overcoming  of  one’s  com¬ 
petitors.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  you  are  to  resort  to  ques¬ 
tionable  methods  in  an  effort  to  attain  this  result.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  of  clean,  uniform  work  of  a  high  grade  quality  is  sure 
to  bring  its  reward.  And  if  you  will  employ  the  most  up-to-date 
business  methods,  and  be  quick  to  follow  up  any  advantage 

gained,  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community  will  eventuallv 
be  secured. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  an  account  of  a  few  of  mv 
methods  might  be  of  benefit  to  others,  I  have  b-  n  I  I  ,o  write 
this  article  In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  this  article  may 
therefore  fulfil  its  purpose  in  contributing,  if  in  a  small  measure 
the  success  of  fellow- workers.  Q  yy  y 


DEATH  OF  DR.  W.  J.  RUSSELL,  F.R.S. 

Photographers  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  J. 
Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  November  12 

Burn  m  1830,  Dr.  Russell  took  his  degree  at  Heidelberg,  and  was 

or  many  years  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  St,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Well  known  to  chemists  by  his  researches  on  the  atomic  weights 
o±  nickel  and  cobalt,  the  estimation  of  urea,  and  his  report  jointly 

with  Sir  W.  Abney  on  the  “Fading  of  Water  Colours,”  nhoto- 

graphers  will  remember  him  best  by  the  work  which  occupied  the 
later  years  of  his  life. 

From  1897  to  1908  he  published  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  action  of  substances  of  all  kinds  upon  a  photographic  plate  in 
the  dark;  a  subject  upon  which  nothing  was  then  known.  Th - 
metals  were  first  investigated  and  divided  into  those  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  developable  image  upon  a  plate  in  the  dark  and  those  which 
could  not  do  so,  the  former  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
activity.  Dr.  Russell  showed  later  that  the  active  metals  all  formed 

hydrogen  peroxide  as  a  product  of  their  oxidation  when  a  clean  sir- 

face  was  exposed  to  ordinary  air.  Hydrogen  peroxide  was  f  und  to 
act  with  remarkable  vigour  on  a  plate,  a  solution  of  1  in  1.000.000  of 
water  being  strong  enough  to  affect  a  plate  placed  above  it  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Not  only  this,  but  the  activity  was  aible  t<>  pas- 
through  media  such  as  gelatine,  guttapercha,  celluloid,  etc.,  and,  in 
the  case  of  very  thin  media,  with  but  little  blurrii  g  of  p  :ure. 
Moisture  was  usually  the  carrier  of  the  peroxide  in  these  cases,  but 
some  volatile  substances  were  able  to  act  in  its  place,  e.g..  camphor 
in  the  instance  of  celluloid.  Subsequent  investigations  showed  that 
most  organic  substances  which  oxidised  in  the  air  acted  on  a  plate 
in  the  dark,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  possible  to  prove  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  woods,  fcr  instance,  were  all  active, 
and  gave  a  very  remarkable  series  of  pictures  of  great  sharpness, 
the  picture  in  some  cases  being  quite  different  to  that  seen  with 
eye  or  under  the  microscope. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  oils,  the  terpenes.  the  resins  (but  not  tin* 
true  gums),  coal,  and  most  fibres  of  vegetable  origin,  if  unbleached, 
were  all  shown  to  be  more  or  less  active.  The  “  fossil  ’  resins  wer*' 
less  active  than  ordinary  resins,  amber  being  only  slightly  so. 
the  oldest  formed  coals,  such  as  cancel,  possessed  but  little  activity. 
Thus,  as  these  natural  products  become  more  completely  oxidise  1, 
they  are  less  able  to  act  on  a  plate  in  the  dark. 

These  actions  Avere  shown  to  be  chemical,  and  to  have  no  relation 
to  emanations  of  the  radium  type.  They  were  unable  to  ]  ass  through 
the  thinnest  glass  or  lead  foil  ;  through  mica  or  alum  nium  foil  of  a 
thickness  of  1-1.000  inch  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  be  carried 
along  a  tube  and  round  corners:  Avere  stimulated  in  an  a; mosphere 
of  oxygen,  and  completely  prevented  from  taking  place  in  one  of 
carbon  dioxide  A  further  point  of  interest  Avas  the  remarkable 
increase  in  activity  of  many  of  the  orgai  :  •  1  -  Bed 

to  the  sunlight  or  arc  lamp. 

It  AA*as  found  to  be  thus  possible  to  stimulate  perfectly  inactive 
printed  matter  from  the  seventeenth  century  so  that  it  ;ave  a  dis 
t-inct  picture  in  the  dark  :  the  quantity  of  unoxidised  matter  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  printing  ink  must  have  been  infinitesimal.  Amber,  the 
resins,  oils,  and  AA'oods  all  behaved  in  this  manner,  but  the  metals 
and  coals  AAere  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  light. 

Dr.  Russell  shoAAed  that  this  stimulation  avcs  caused  by  the  blue 
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end  of  the  spectrum,  and  there  seems 
oxidation  was  thus  promoted  and  a  su 


to  be  but  little  doubt  that 
pply  of  hydrogen  peroxide 


In  Dr  Russell  photographers  have  thus  lost  a  patient  and  original 
investigator ;  there  is  much  to  learn  from  Ins  researches  and  m 
his  papers  will  be  found  a  wealth  of  information  which  should  be 
of  great  value  to  both  makers  and  users  of  plates. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  23  to  26. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  S.  G. 

Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

November  29  to  December  2. — Lancaster  Photographic  Society. 

Sec.,  Thomas  Holt,  4,  Parliament  Street,  Lancaster. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Phctcgraphf 
Society.  Sec.,'  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 
December  15  to  16. — jCowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  December  6. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes,  I.W. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910.— YVishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138, 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

January  26  to  29.— Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 

Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Southills,  Bolton. 

April  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


patent  news. 

Process  patents — applications  ancl  specifications — are  treated  in 
“  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
November  8  and  November  13  :  — 

Shutter. — No.  25,715.  Air-regulated  automatic  camera  shutter. 

Thomas  Henry  Carruthers,  159,  Sharrow  Vale  Road,  (Sheffield. 
Apparatus. — No.  25,724.  Improvements  in  apparatus  to  facilitate 
the  contact  between  two  bands,  flexible  or  otherwise,  for  making 
photographic  or  other  reproductions.  Charles  Raleigh,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  25,797.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
photographic  printing  frames  and  the  like.  Herbert  Malcolm 
MacCallam,  58,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Camera  Stands. — No.  25,941.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the 
heads  or  tops  of  photographic  camera  stands.  David  Henry 
Robinson,  24,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham. 

Colour  Photography. — -No.  25,998.  Improvements  in  colour  photo¬ 
graphy.  Rudolf  Ruth,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London. 

Developing. — No.  26,117.  Photographic  and  developing  apparatus. 

George  Chase  Beidler,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Stereoscopy. — No.  26,135.  Improved  stereoscopic  apparatus  for  use 
with  photographs.  Auguste  Jules  Toupillier,  285.  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Developing.— No.  26,194.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  means 
for  developing  photographic  plates,  Aims,  and  the  like.  Percy 
Albert  Craven,  16,  Warmington  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London. 

Stamp  Photographs. — No.  26,208.  Improved  method  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stamp  and  panel  photographs  and  the  like.  Harry 
Reginald  Ellis  Coker  and  Fiank  Victor  Hemery,  1,  Hanover  Street, 
Beckham,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  sped f cations  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Off  re,  25 ,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

Th<  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  appdication  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Studio  Vignetter. — No.  27.229,  1908  (December  15,  1908).  The 
invention  relates  to  a  vignetter  for  use  with  a  camera,  its  object 


being  to  enable  the  vignetting  screen  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
operator  while  still  looking  at  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  with  accuracy  and  speed  it 
is  necessary  that  the  vignetting  screen  has  four  distinct  move¬ 
ments — viz.  : 

1.  A  movement  towards  and  away  from  the  camera. 

2.  A  vertical  movement. 

3.  A  movement  across  the  lens  horizontally. 

4.  A  swinging  movement  which  will  not  displace  the  serrated 
edge  of  the  screen  towards  or  away  from  the  camera  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent. 

The  serrated  vignetting  screen  is  mounted  in  a  triple  frame,  one 
of  which  frames  enables  the  screen  to  move  vertically,  another 
allows  of  horizontal  movement,  and  the  third  supports  the  screen 
on  trunnions  situated  at  or  near  the  top  or  serrated  edge  of  the 
screen  to  allow  of  the  swinging  movement  of  the  screen.  By 
mounting  the  screen  at  its  upper  edge  instead  of  at  the  centre  the 
screen  may  he  swung  without  moving  the  serrated  edge  thereof 
appreciably  nearer  to  or  away  from  the  lens  after  setting  the  scieen 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the  camera. 

The  movements  of  the  screen  are  effected  as  follows  :  The 
triple  frame  which  supports  the  screen  is  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  which  is  secured  to  a  rod  or  tube,  which  slides  in 
a  tube  of  wood.  This  may  he  readily  attached  to  oi  iemo\ed 
from  the  camera  board  by  means  of  a  suitable  catch.  The  tube 
and  the  piece  to  which  the  triple  frame  is  attached  are  grooved 
to  receive  strings  or  wires,  by  means  of  which  the  opeiatoi  is 
enabled  to  adjust  the  screen. 

To  enable  the  operator  to  adjust  the  distance  of  the  screen  from 
ithe  camera  one  end  of  a  wire  is  attached  to  the  camera  end  of 
the  inner  tube,  this  wire  is  passed  through  an  eye  attached  to 
the  tube  which  is  attached  to  the  camera  board,  and  is  biought 
back  to  the  hand  of  the  operator ;  on  pulling  this  wire  the  screen 
is  moved  away  from  the  camera.  A  second  wire  is  attached  to 
the  camera  end  of  the  inner  rod  or  tube,  and  is  led  thiough  an 
eye  in  the  spring  catch  to  the  hand  of  the  operator.  By  pulling 
on  this  cord,  string,  or  wire,  the  catch  is  released,  and  the  screen 
moved  towards  the  camera. 

The  movement  of  the  screen  across  the  lens  is  effected  by  couh, 
which  act  on  Bowden  wires  attached  to  the  outer  screen  Hame, 
which  latter  moves  in  a  cross  slide  secured  to  the  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  which  is  attached  to  the  inner  tube  or  rod. 

The  movement  of  the  screen  in  a  vertical  direction  is  effected 
by  cords  or  strings,  which,  by  means  of  Bowden  wires  attached 
thereto,  actuate  a  plunger  which  raises  and  lowers  the  frame 

carrying  the  screen.  . 

Finally,  the  swinging  movement  of  the  screen  is  effected  by 
means  of  cords  or  strings,  which  actuate  Bowden  wires  forming 
part  of  one  of  the  trunnions  which  support  the  screen. 

These  cords  or  strings  which  effect  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
swinging  movements  of  the  screen,  are  led  from  the  frames  through 
grooves  in  the  supporting  tube  and  the  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
supporting  the  cross  slide,  to  apertures  in  a  piece  of  wood  attached 
to  the  camera  board,  being  passed  through  suitable  weights  to 
keep  them  taut  as  the  screen  is  moved  away  from  the  camera,  oi 

towards  the  same.  .  , 

The  cords  and  weights  are  placed  close  to  the  hand  oi  the 
operator,  and,  pulling  on  one  cord  or  string,  moves  the  screen 
in  one  direction,  whilst  pulling  on  the  other  cord  or  string  attache* 
to  the  same  part  of  the  apparatus  moves  the  screen  in  the  opposite 

direction.  ,  ,  ,,  .  „j 

The  ends  of  the  strings  may  be  connected  to  a  controller  instead 

of  hanging  loose,  and  one  may  use  Bowden  wires  throughout, 
i'nstead°of  cords  or  strings,  or  partly  cords  or  strings  and  partly 
Bowden  wires.  Alexander  Good,  103,  Whitestile  Road,  Bren  or  . 
Pl^te  Cinematograph.— No.  16,441,  1909  (August  11,  1908).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  cinematographic  apparatus  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  exposure  and  projection  of  photographic  plates.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  combination  of  a  movable  carriage  carrying  the  plates 
with  a  drum  provided  on  its  periphery  with  a  cam  forming  a 
helicoidal  incline  with  a  half  'pltch  to  the  right  and  a  hal  1- 
to  the  left  This  constitutes  a  continuous  path,  displacing  u 
carriage  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  from  i 
to  left,  the  forward  movement  being  produced  at- 
separated  by  a  given  period  of  stoppage.  The  hehcorda. 


November  26,  1909.] 
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incline  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  parts  at  right 
angles  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  drum,  separated  by 
parts  oblique  to  these  generatrices,  the  perpendicular  parts  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  periods  of  exposure  of  the  plate,  and  the  inclined 
parts  to  the  period  during  which  the  plate  is  conveyed  for  changing 
the  view  in  one  and  the  same  horizontal  row.  The  carriage  is 
appropriately  guided  by  means  of  rollers.  Rene  Achille  Robin 
62,  rue  d’Allemagne,  Paris. 

Pneumatic  Printing  Frames  for  Plans. — No.  43.790,  1909  (Febru¬ 
ary  26,.  1909).  The  invention  consists  of  a  pneumatic  printing 
frame,  in  which  is  used  (in  combination  with  a  deeply  recessed 
outer  frame  carrying  the  glass  surface)  a  flexible  backing  sheet, 
ha\ing  innei  and  outer  stiffened  layers  of  material  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  suction  tube.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  with 
passages  leading  from  the  orifice  to  the  edge  of  the  stiff  material'; 
a  separate  removable  holding  frame  is  adapted  to  fit  within  the 
deep  recess  of  the  outer  frame,  and  rotatable  levers  are  pro¬ 
vided,  having  inclined  surfaces  working  on  inclines  on  the  holding 
frame.  There  are  also  means  for  exhausting  the  air  from  between 
the  .sheet  and  the  glass  surface.  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  William  Gamble,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 

■Cinematograph-Phonograph:. — No.  23,153,  1908  (October  30,  1909). 
This  in.A  ention  relates  to  an  improved  means  for  securing  syn- 
chionous  movement  in  moving  picture  and  talking  machines,  by  a 
modification  of  the  method  according  to  which  these  are  employed. 
By  this  method  discs  over  which  hands  move  to  indicate  the  respec¬ 
tive  speeds  has  been  proposed  to  photograph  into  the  machine 
film  a  disc, .index  hand,  or  part,  moved  by  the  cinematograph,  and 
to  project  upon  the  screen  at  the  time  of  reproduction  an  image 
of  an  object  such  as  a  disc  or  index  hand  moved  by  the  talking 
machine,  the  intention  being  that  the  operator  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  machine  may.  drive  his  machine  at  a  speed  to  accord  with 
that. of  the  talking  machine  by  watching  two  index  hands  and 
keepung  that  of  the  cinematograph  equal  with  that  of  the  talking 
machine. 

According  to  the  present  invention  the  projection  of  the  second 
image  of  the  talking  machine  is  not  required,  and  a  very  great 
simplification  in  the  working  is  thus  introduced.  This  is  effected 
by  photographing  a  visible  speed  indicator  or  the  like  moved 
by  the  talking  machine  directly  into  the  film,  so  that  an  accurate 
record  of  the  speed  of  the  latter  is  obtained  in  the  film,  and  in 
projecting  nothing  more  is  required  than  for  the  operator  of  the 
machine  to  keep  it  synchronous  with  the  talking  machine  by  com¬ 
paring  the  photographed  index  with  the  index  of  the  talking 
machine  when  the  latter  is  reproducing,  and  accelerating  or  slowing 
down  accordingly.  William  George  Barker  and  William  Cecil 
Jeapes,  117,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


The  following  complete  specification ,  etc.,  is  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
Apparatus. — -No.  25,724.  Apparatus  to  facilitate  the  contact  between 
two  bands,  flexible  or  otherwise,  for  making  photographic  or 
other  reproductions.  Raleigh. 


Dt»  Cratfo  Dames. 

Sylvan. — No.  316,738.  A  chemical  preparation  for  use  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Augustus  Harry  Garner,  34,  Nicholas  Lane,  London, 
accountant.  September  30,  1909. 


Linen  Cloih  for  Enlargements. — To  prepare  such  for  enlarge¬ 
ments  or  copies  in  oil  it  is  first  washed  with  a  wet  cloth  and  after¬ 
wards  coated  with — 

Warm  water  .  300  ccs. 

Common  salt  .  4.5  grams. 

Gelatine  .  0.4  grams. 

Acetic  acid  .  10  drops. 

When  dried,  which  may  be  done  by  heat,  3  to  4  grams  of  ammonio- 
mtrate  of  silver  are  rubbed  over  it  with  a  sponge  and  once  again 
-after  drying,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  printed  under  a  negative. 
After  printing,  the  unaffected  silver  is  to  be  washed  out  and  the 
picture  fixed  in  hypo. 
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Analecta. 

Extract 's  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Loss  of  LigHt  by  Reflection  frcm  the  Glasses 
of  Lenses. 

I  believe  there  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  custom  (writes  Mr.  T.  Bolas, 
in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  ”  for 
November  23)  among  working  opticians  to  allow  5  per  cent,  for  the 
loss  of  light  at  each  reflecting  surface,  whether  from  air  to  glass  or 
fiom  glass  to  air ;  at  any  rate,  this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  approxim¬ 
ately  correct  for  average  lenses  and  average  polish  and  finish.  To  give 
some  kind  of  documentary  support  to  this  estimate,  I  may  refer  to 
page  79  of  the  1899  edition  of  Dr.  Rohr’s  classic  work  on  the  photo- 
grapic  lens  (“  Theorie  und  Geschichte  des  photographischen  Objec¬ 
tives  ”).  The  loss  by  reflection  due  to  two  surfaces  is  taken  as  about 
9s  per  cent.  ;  four  surfaces,  somewhat  over  18  per  cent. ;  and  six 
surfaces  almost  25  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  a  single  landscape  lens  has  two  air  surfaces,  but  no  air  gap,  a 
cemented  doublet  has  four  air  surfaces,  and  one  air  gap  ;  a  three- 
element  system,  as  a  triplet,  has  two  air  gaps  and  six  air  surfaces ; 
a  four-element  system  has  three  air  gaps  and  eight  air  surfaces ;  a 
five-element  system  has  four  air  gaps  and  ten  air  surfaces.  Element 
in  this  paragraph  stands  for  a  unit  having  two  air  surfaces,  and  the 
unit  may  be  a  single  glass  or  a  cemented  group. 


Deis)  Apparatus,  $c. 


Thornton-Pickard  “  Uneeka  ”  and  “Royal  Ruby”  Enlargers.  Made 
by  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd., 
Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

The  Uneeka  fills  a  gap  in  enlargers,  since  it  provides,  at  a 
moderate  price,  a  lantern  for  the  enlargement  of  5^  x  2'7  negatives, 
and  is  equally  efficient  when  used  for  projecting  ordinary  lantern 
slides  or  for  science  demonstrations  in  the  open  stace  afforded  bv 
the  lemoval  of  the  bellows.  It  is  fitted  with  4]in.  condenser, 
mounted  in  a  mahogany  box,  in  which  also  is  the  negative  or  lantern 
slide  stage,  the  box  resting  on  the  bdse  of  the  lantern  and  secured  in 
place  by  a  screw  inserted  from  below  and  readily  withdrawn  when 
it  is  required  to  jxflish  the  condensers.  The  stage  allows  of  the 
central  swing  of  the  negative,  rise  and  fall,  and  rotating  move¬ 
ments,  in  each  case  by  rack  and  pinion,  whilst  the  negative  mav 


also  be  adjusted  sideways.  Although  made  primarily  for  the 
05  x  2g  size,  the  lantern  is  fitted  with  negative  carrier  to  hold  a 
quarter-plate,  part  of  which  may  thus  be  enlarged,  whilst  an  inner 
carrier  serves  to  hold  the  2-5/16  x  II  negative,  now  coming  largely 
into  use  in  what  we  may  call  the  “  ultra-pocket  ”  cameras.  The 
carrier  being  removed,  the  stage  takes  the  “  Meiito  ”  lantern-slide 
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carrier  and  then  serves  equally  well  as  a  projection  lantern,  whilst 
the  ready  removal  of  the  bellows  from  its  support  at  each  end 
allows  of  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus,  troughs,  etc.,  to  be  placed 
in  the  optical  system.  The  apparatus  is  strong,  but  weight  is 
removed  from  all  portions  where  it  fails  to  give  strength,  so  that 
the  lantern  is  surprisingly  light.  Complete  with  achromatic  pro¬ 
jection  lens,  lantern  slide  carrier,  and  tray,  but  without  light,  the 
price  is  £5. 

In  the  “Royal  Ruby”  the  Thornton-Pickard  Company  have  em¬ 
bodied  many  of  the  excellencies  of  their  cameras  in  an  enlarging 
apparatus,  all  the  movements  of  which — and  they  include  everything 
which  an  enlarger  can  be  expected  to  do— are  actuated  by  rack  and 
pinion.  Thus  the  lantern  body,  the  three  separate  movements  of  the 
negative  carrier  (tilt,  rise  and  fall,  and  rotatory),  together  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  lens,  are.  fitted  with  rack  and  pinion,  the  pinion 
head  in  several  instances  serving  also,  to  lock  the  moving  part.  The 
lens  front  and  the  condenser  frame  are  rigidly  held  by  right-angled 
stays,  whilst  the  bellows  may  be  completely  removed  and  the 


lantern  used  for  optical  and  scientific  projection.  One  excellent 
feature  of  the  series  is  that  the  negative  carrier  of  each  lantern  is 
built  large  enough  to  hold  a  negative  of  the  next  larger  size ;  though 
the  whole  negative  is  not  conrpletely  covered  by  the  condenser, 
parts  may  nevertheless  be  enlarged.  The  price  of  the  enlarger, 
complete  with  condenser  and  portrait  objective,  is  £10  IQs.  in 
quarter-plate,  £11  15s.  in  5  x  4  and  postcard,  and  £14  10s.  in  half- 
plate.  The  very  convenient  movements  and  excellent  workmanship 
of  the  instrument  deserve  every  commendation.  A  separate  frame 
is  provided  to  replace  the  negative  carrier,  when  the  “  Merito  ’ 
lantern-slide  carrier  is  being  used.  This,  together  with  extra  4^ 
condenser  and  the  slide  carrier,  costs  25s.  in  quarter-plate,  5  x  4,  and 
postcard  sizes,  30s.  in  half-plate. 


Busch  Folding  Focal-Plane  Cameras.  Made  by  the  Emil  Busch 
Optical  Company,  35,  Charlotte  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
E.C. 

Two  new  models  of  the  convenient  folding  focal-plane  cameras 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Busch  Company,  the  first,  the 
“  Planor,”  being  a  further  improvement  of  the  camera  hitherto 
marketed  under  that  name.  The  lens  board  is  most  rigidly  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  stout  metal  struts,  each  hinged  half  way  between 
front  and  back,  and  giving  the  highest  degree  of  rigidity  to  the 
front  board.  The  camera  is  very  easily  and  quickly  collapsed 
by  simple  pressure  on  the  hinges.  It  is  quickly  opened  simply  by 
pulling  out  the  pair  of  clips  seen  on  either  side  of  the  lens  in  the 
drawing.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  two-way  rising  front,  giving 
both  a  rise  and  fall  of  one  inch  the  vertical  way  of  the  plate,  in 
addition  to  rise  and  fall  the  landscape  way  of  the  plates.  The 
shutter  is  very  simple  and  rapid  in  its  manipulation,  the  slit  being 
adjusted  by  winding  the  blind  until  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture 
is  level  with  the  top  of  the  plate,  when  pressure  of  a  knob  on  the 
left  of  the  camera  allows  of  the  slit  being  enlarged  or  contracted 
by  winding  a  small  head  on  the  right  just  above  the  winding  key. 
The  adjustment  for  alteration  of  tension  is  provided  in  the  usual 
way,  the  two  in  conjunction  giving  speeds  up  to  1-1,000'  sec.  Time 
exposures  are  very  simply  obtained  by  opening  the  slit  to  the  full 


width  of  the  plate,  when  pressure  on  the  release  opens  the  shutter 
and  a  second  pressure  closes  it.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  brake  attachment  for  the  shutter,  convenient  at  times  for 
still  further  slowing  down  the  slowest  speeds  given  by  the  shutter. 
In  several  points  the  details  of  construction  make  for  convenience. 
For  example,  the  catch  for  the  dark  slide  or  focussing  screen  iB 


operated  by  pressing  down  the  lever  instead  of  raising  it,  an  im¬ 
provement  which,  although  ot  minor  importance,  nevertheless  con¬ 
duces  to  smoothness  of  working.  The  camera  is  provided  with 
strong  bushes  for  adjustment  to  the  tripod,  and,  complete  with  three 
excellent  double  plate-holders,  with  pull-out  shutters  and  Busch 
“Detective”  Aplanat,  the  price  is  £8  10s.  6d.  With  “  Omnar 
anastmmat,  Series  III.,  No.  2b,  the  price  is  £9  10s.  The  camera  can 
also  be  adapted  to  carry  the  “  Premo  ”  film  pack  at  the  price  ot 
12s.,  whilst  extra  double  plate-holders  are  obtainable  at  10s.  each. 

The  “Heda”  is  a  still  cheaper  variety  of  the  camera  sold  at  the 
low  price,  complete  with  three  single  metal  slides  and  Busch  Aplanat, 
/78,  of  £5  7s.  6d.  The  extension  in  this  case  is  provided  by  four 
metal  rods,  and  certainly  gives  a  very  rigid  front  board.  Rise  an 
fall  of  front  are  provided  the  vertical  way  of  the  plate,  whilst  the 
lens  board  is  further  made  rotatable,  so  that  the  rise  and  fall  can  be 
obtained  either  way  of  the  plate.  The  shutter,  with  the  exception 


of  the  brake  attachment,  is  the  same  as  that  fitted  to  the  “  Planor. 
Adjustments  of  the  width  of  the  slit  and  for  time  ex posures  are 
made  as  with  the  “Planor,”  and  the  “  Heda,  like  the  Planor^ 
is  also  fitted  with  direct-vision  finder.  The  cameras,  both 
are  listed  at  present  only  in  the  quarter-plate  size,  are  most  efficie 
instruments  of  their  type,  and  may  be  recommended  for  the  m  y 
descriptions  of  hand  camera  photography,  particularly  that 
rapidly  moving  objects. 


Excelsior  ”  Metal  Tripods.  Sold  by  F.  G.  Phillips,  12,  Charter 
house  Street,  London,  E.C.  .  .  , 

Three  patterns  of  very  portable  telescopic  tripods  are  SUPP*€ 
mder  this  name,  each  in  a  series  of  six  or  seven  srzes  affordmg  a 
otal  length  of  leg  when  fully  extended  of  from  44m  to  58m  , 
lattern  of  extra  strong  type  is  composed  of  round  bras -  tubes  wd 
in  outer  tube  of  black  or  nickel;  the  B  pattern  is  similar,  but 
somewhat  lighter,  whilst  the  C  is  fitted  with  aluminium  -  tubes  md 
„  pvt.remelv  light.  In  each  case  the  tripod  is  fitted  witn 
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Jf8  10086  “  ‘he  tub-  “0.  therefore,  not 
name  to  get  broken  oft ;  moreover,  the  tubes  engage  only  at  the 

furtherS°th-  head^of  th^t  7®^ . free  when  opening  and  closing; 
’  1  ead  °f  the  tnpod  is  reversible,  one  side  being  fitted 
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v  th  the  English  standard  screw  and  the  other  with  the  Continental, 
ihe  prices  of  these  very  portable  and  rigid  tripods  range  from  7s.  6d. 
tor  an  A  pattern,  44m.  when  extended,  to  18s.  for  a  C  pattern 
extending  to  50in.  ’ 


Sold  by  Marion  and 


The  Robinson  Professional  Retouching  Desk. 

Co.,  22-23,  Soho  Square.  London,  W.C. 

In  this  new  desk  for  the  professional  retoucher  the  makers  have 
employed  two  of  the  metallic  filament  lamps,  thus  providing  the 
user  with  a  constant,  powerful,  and  inexpensive  light,  which  has 
the  further  advantage  that  it  does  not  heat  the  retouching  room 
unduly.  The  construction  of  the  lamp  affords  a  perfectly  adequate 
shading  of  the  light,  whilst  the  stage  of  the  desk  is  made  to  accom¬ 


modate  negatives  from  the  smallest  up  to  12  x  10.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  very  strongly  made,  and,  as  we  might  expect  from  a 
photographer  of  the  long  experience  of  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  its 
design  fully  provides  for  the  most  effective  retouching  practice. 
Complete  with  the  two  lamps,  flexible  connection,  and  adapter 
serving  to  connect  the  latter  to  any  ordinary  electric  light,  the 
price  is  65s. 


Oeu)  Materials,  $c. 


‘  Vitramic  ’’Photographic  Enamels.  Made  by  J.  W.  Beaufort  The 
Studio,  Easy  Row,  Birmingham. 

from  le(+elve<1  eo,lle  examples  of  these  photographic  enamels 

from  Mr  Beaufort,  who,  within  the  past  few  years  has  raided  thU 

to Z lL^v0t0rPhiC  WOrl  *  P“<*  of  technical  perf^  a“d 
i  ,  •  by  0  '  eiT  considerable  proportions.  The  process  which 

makinrofT  tc  ^  ^  applied>  not  only ’in  the 

making  of  photographic  enamel  miniatures,  such  as  stiff  form  a 

fnfh  b  °f  ^  professionaI  Photographer’s  business,  but  also 

with  the  r  lTl  -  “r  °f  badg6S  °f  a  kind  not  be  confused 
mitt  t  i  U  OKJt W  phot°-paper  button  which  is  still  very  largely 
ade,  but  has  not,  of  course,  a  tithe  of  the  permanency  of  the  real 
enamel  wnich,  short  of  deliberate  destruction  with  a  hammer  is 
imperishable.  As  we  understand  it,  the  “  Vitramic  ”  enamel  L  a 
p  o  ographic  equivalent  of  the  genuine  painted  enamel  in  which  the 
picture  lies  imbedded  between  two  enamel  layers.  The  fact  that 
the  enamels  themselves,  as  well  as  the  colours,  are  manufactured 
y  Mr.  Beaufort  in  his  establishment  allows  of  the  method  in  his 
ands,  being  most  readily  adapted  to  all  descriptions  of  work,  and 
some  of  the  small  coloured  badges  which  we  have  examined,  for 
example,  one  bearing  the  familiar  legend,  “Votes  for  Women,”'  and 
another  of  the  John  Bull  League— of  which  100,000  are  to  be  made- 
are  most  beautiful  examples  of  this  finest  of  photographic  processes 
We  have  dwelt  more  upon  the  wholesale  work  of  the  Beaufort 
firm,  for  the  reason  that  credit  is  surely  due  to  it  for  the  creation 
of  this  new  description  of  business,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Beaufort  specially  appeals  to  professional  photo- 
grahpers  on  account  of  his  unique  facilities  for  producing  enamel 
miniatures  both  in  monochrome  and  colour  at  most  moderate  prices 
and  with  great  punctuality.  The  prices  of  miniatures  from  photo 
graphers’  own  negatives  are  from  5s.  6d.  each,  up  to  one-inch  circle ; 
enamelling  on  silver  articles  costs  about  the  same  as  plaques,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  silver  support. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 


The  Lumiere  Price-list. — The  new  edition  of  the  general  cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  of  Messrs  Lumiere  is  now  a  book  of  seventc- 
four  pages,  and  though  primarily  a  list  of  prices  is  much  more  than 
this  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  instructions  for  working  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lumiere  products  in  the  way  of  plates  and  papers,  the  Auto¬ 
chrome  process  and  the  series  of  distinctive  chemical  preparations 
worked  out  by  MM.  Lumiere.  Thus  particular  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  formulae  for  developers  from  p.  52  to  60.  to"  the 
simplification  in  formulae  produced  by  the  use  of  formo-sulphite  as 
a  single  substitute  for  both  sulphite  and  alkali,  and  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  persulphate  and  cerium  reducers,  bi-sulphite 
solution,  the  permanent  and  rapid  mercuric-iodide  intensifier. 

The  list,  which  is  one  often  found  valuable  for  reference,  is  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  Lumiere  N.  A.  Company,  89.  Great 
Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Photographic  Penny  Postcards.— Mr.  Philip  G.  Hunt.  34. 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C..  has  just  issued  a  booklet  des  ribing 
the  works  of  which  he  is  proprietor  at  332,  Balham  High  Road. 
London,  S.W.,  where  a  most  complete  plant  has  been  laid  down 
to  produce  postcards  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  Mr.  Hunt 
rightly  lays  stress  on  the  many  directions  in  which  the  penny 
picture  postcard  can  be  used  with  profit  to  the  photographer,  and 
the  latter  may  certainly  be  advised  to  make  himself  a<  quainted 
with  the  excellent  “real  photographic”  toned  glossy  card.*  made 
by  Mr.  Hunt  at  most  moderate  rates  from  photographers'  own 
negatives. 

Flashlight  Photography. — Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co., 

9  and  10.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London.  E.C..  have  just  published  a 
14-page  booklet  of  “Hints  on  flashlight  Photography,*’  which, 
while  written  in  reference  to  the  Agfa  flash-powder  and  the  Agfa 
flash-lamps — on  which  account  there  is  no  occasion  for  apologies — 
contains  a  good  many  useful  hints  on  making  portraits  by  magnesium 
flash,  on  employing  the  light  for  copying  small  originals,  and  on 
developing  the  negatives.  Amateur  workers  of  flashlight  will  find 
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it  quite  worth  their  while  to  apply  for  the  booklet,  which  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard.  Dealers  should  find  it  to  then 
advantage  to  keep  the  booklet  at  hand  as  a  ready  and  efficient  means 
of  answering  flashlight  questions. 

“The  Professional  Photographer.” — The  November  issue  of  this 
attractive  monthly  publication,  published  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  contains 
notes  on  photographic  chemicals,  correcting  negatives,  in  addition 
to  giving  particulars  of  a  number  of  useful  novelties  for  the  studio 
and  professional  dark-room. 


IDeetings  of  societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  November  26. 

Tlirlofnril  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives  ”  W.  F.  Slater. 
Lincoln  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  an 
Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Mill  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Saturday,  November  27. 

Idlers'  Camera  Club  (Bristol)  “  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera.”  C.  P 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  Breton  Customs,  Co  fs  and  Calvaries.”  James 
Oliver. 

Monday,  November  29. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman.  _ 

Exeter  Camera  l  lub.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.  W.  F.  Slatei. 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exlubi- 
tion  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.’’  R.  Hesketh.  7  •  Ar  d  .*  o 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  Prize 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  “Preparing  the  Negative  for  Pictorial 
Purposes.”  E.  W.  Taylor.  ...  TT  ...  •.  r>  -o 

Scarborough  and  District  Photograph.c  Society.  A  S.cilian  Holiday.  E. 
Jameson. 

Tuesday,  November  30. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “  Glimpses  of  Scenery  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah.’’ 

S  K  Tench. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “Handwork  on  Negative  and  Punt.  B.  C. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “Walks  in  the  English  Lake  District.”  Gilbert 
Middleton.  ^  ,  __  ™ 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Soc  ety.  Opening  of  New  Rooms. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  “  A  T,  ip  Round  the  World.”  EC.  Pat  clung. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competi¬ 
tion.  “  Photographic  Facts  and  Fallacies." 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh.  .  „  Vo(TQ 

Reading  Literary  Club  Photography  Society.  Large  Prints  fiom  Small  Nega¬ 
tives."  W.  F.  Slater. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  “Peeps  at  Nature  with  a  Cameia.  ne\. 
Bernard  Butler. 

Wednesday,  December  1. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  Some  Delightful  Walks  in  Surrey.” 

Woodford  Photographic  Society.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.  »V.  r. 

glater 

Tnmworth  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photography  Apparatus 
and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  “  On  the  Broads.”  F.  Mahler. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Soc  etv.  First  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “Mistakes  I  Have  Made.”  James  Bailue. 

Thursday,  December  2. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  Photography  and  Focus  Slides.  1909. 

L.C.C.  School.  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “  Press  Photography.”  Fied  O.  Penberthy. 

Hull  Photography  Society  “In  Central  France.”  J.  V  Saunders 

Rodley,  F-aisley,  Calveiley,  and  Bramley  Photog  aphic  Society.  Members 

Night.  ,  ...  .  i 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photography  Apparatus  and 
Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Southend-on-Sea  Photographic  Society.  “  La  ge  Prints  from  Small  Negatives. 

W.  F.  Slater.  .  .  „  ov  , 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Assoc  ation.  Some  Shetland 
Impressions.”  Rev.  H.  M.  Dav  dson.  „ 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Methods  of  Illustration.  v>. 

Perry.  .  ,,  . .  , 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “A  Midlothian  Burn.  John  Reid  and 
R  M.  lleaddie. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  Bromoil.”  F.  J.  Mo  timer. 
Tynemouth  Photographic  Society  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

London  and  Provincial  Photography  Society.  “Ensyna.’  F  Marshall. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  November  23,  Mr.  George  E.  Brown  in  the 
chair.  The  twelfth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  was  delivered 
by  Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.'S.,  on  “The  Growth  of  the 
Photographic  Image.”  The  lecture  consisted  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  the  lecturer  dealt  with  the  representation  of  the  action  of  light 
on  a  photographic  plate  as  first  adopted  by  Hurter  and  Dr.ffield  and 
commonlv  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  physico-chemical  change 
which  t  n'kes  place  on  an  emulsion  being  exposed  to  a  series  of  light 
impressions  of  increasing  intensity.  He  explained  the  H.  and  D. 
curve  of  tire  plate,  and  the  measurement  of  the  inertia  from  which 


the  speed  measurement  of  a  plate  was  usually  taken.  Several  lantern* 
experiments  were  made  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  action  which- 
exhibited  inertia,  this  phenomenon  being  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  decom¬ 
position  of  which  was  small  at  the  start  and  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity  up  to  a  maximum,  after  which  it  fell  off  again. 
Professor  Porter  dissented  from  the  view  that  the  actual  physico¬ 
chemical  action  of  light  on  a  photographic  plate  partakes  of  this  same 
character.  If  the  quantities  of  light-affected  haloid  were  plotted 
against  the  light  intensities  a  curve  was  obtained  which  had  not 
this  inertia  character  familiar  in  every  H.  and  D.  curve.  The  lec¬ 
turer  had  worked  out  a  formula  for  the  theoretical  rate  of  growth 
of  the  latent  image  which,  he  thought,  was  simpler  in  its  application 
than  that  adopted  by  Hurter  and  Driffield.  It  was  : 

Rate  of  growth  of  latent  image  —a  I  (m0 — m),  where  I  is  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  m  the  mass  of  latent  image  formed,  wn..  the 
total  mass  of  silver  haloid,  and  a,  a  constant.  This  formula  couli! 
be  given  the  form 
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The  second  part  of  the  paper  dealt  with  the  resolving  power  of 
photographic  plates— that  is  to  say,  the  ability  of  an  emulsion  to 
give  an  image  of  extreme  fineness.  The  lecturer  s  examples  and 
experimental  results  were  drawn  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees, 
to  be  published  shortly  bv  the  Royal  Society.  From  the  lantern-slide 
reproductions  of  Dr.  Mees’  experimental  results,  shown  by  courtesy 
of  -Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  it  was  seen  that  the  capability 
of  a  plate  to  give  extremely  fine  images  was  not  proportional  to  the 
fineness  of  grain  of  the  emulsion.  A  process  plate,  the  size  cf 
grain  in  which  was  .001  mm.,  gave  considerably  greater  resolving: 
power  than  a  lantern  emulsion  of  .0004  mm.  grain.  There  was  every 
reason  to  agree  that  the  explanation  given  of  this  phenomenon  by  Dr. 
Mees— namely,  that  the  lessened  resolving  power  was  the  result  -,f 
diffraction  in  the  film— was  the  correct  one..  The  lecturer  very  clearly 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  spreading  action  which  was  caused  by 
refracting  media,  and,  further,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the- 
photographic  plate,  just  as  in  ordinary  diffraction  phenomenon,  the 
quantity  of  spreading  action  varied  with  the  wave-length  of  the  ligh  . 
Unfortunately,  he  said,  the  laws  governing  the  scatter  of  light  by 
granular  media  of  the  fineness  of  the  photographic  plate  had  not 
been  theoretically  worked  out.  In  the  case  of  very  much  nei 
scattering  media,  as  also  in  that  of  much  coarser  media,  laws  (quite 
different °in  the  two  cases)  had  been  derived,  but  the  structure  cor 
responding  to  that  of  the  photographic  plate  represented  a  field  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  of  which,  as  vet,  there  had  not  been  a  theoieticiL 
investigation.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  La™bert' 
seconded  bv  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  the  lecturer  was  accorded  the 
thanks  of  the  society,  and  was  made  the  rec  pient  of  the  medal  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  Traill-Taylor  lectuiei. 

Croydon  Camera  Cltjb.-Mcmm.  W.  H.  Smith  and  E.  A.  Salt 

crave  a  joint  demonstration  last  week  on  home-made  primary  batteries 
for  illuminating  small  Osram  lamps,  chiefly  for  use  m  the  dark-room,, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  construction  of  dark  lanterns  and  ®a 
lio-hts  The  table  was  literally  crowded  with  vaiioua  types 
batteries  running  many  miniature  lights,  and  .  number  of  different 
models  of  dark  lanterns  constructed  by  the  lectuiei s..  M  . 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  general  sketch  of  thef™“pl7®  “any 
lyino-  the  generation  of  constant  currents,  and,  ass 
diagrams  outlined  Ohm’s  law  and  its  important  applications  to^ 
actual  work.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Smith  had  been  in  the  field 
first  Swan  lamps  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  the  former  well  lernern- 
hist  bwan  lamps  s  -  f  gigantic  batteries  at  con- 

SlsiSsp?! 

o?t  A  small  Osram  lamp,  if  run  from  a  good  constant-current 
„  better  an  accumulator,  formed  an  extremely  con- 

battei j- ,  oi,  bette  ,  f  light  for  Contact  printing 

vement,  and  a  %e  y  for  ^  illuminati0n  of  dark  rooms, 

on  bromide  papeis,  as  .  d  scribed  and  shown,  perhaps 

°£  the  "'“hCLedanche  cell  devised  by  Mr.  Salt,  arousal 
a  modification  of  the  Ledan  (about  5iin.  by  3iin.) 

r:  s;  ^  ^ 
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sandwiched  between  two  earknnc.  a  i  •  i  .  • 

tightly  packed  with  about'  lj  lb’  tfZZkTra  >3’  Z  a!'  being 
quantity  of  granular  manganese' dioxTde  The  ’  Z  thVame 
kept  apart  from  the  carbon  ’  ™be  zinc  e  ement  was 

wrapped  round  with  two  thickness™*?  oT  granuk?,  b-y  bein§ 
paper,  followed  by  two  thiet^flSS  Iht  St 

r£r-  £*ri 

of-’-S^tron  >n1»tT'  Cha,'ge  W"S  a  10  P-  cirsottSn6 

apt  to  form  insoluble  depost  "T^e'^tr'cTT^- S<,ll,ti0n'  “ 
matelv  3s.  6d  )  brilliantlv  lit  n  1  n  u  n  (toetm§  approxi- 
an  hour,  and  it  was  stated  3 

no  st™doSftwionU1'S  ‘°  ^  minU‘eS  “ch  and  sh»«d 

Prom  the  varied  types  of  specially  designed  lanterns  shown  each 
possessing  some  point  of  novelty,  either  in  construction  or  J^n  a 
revolving  one,  due  to  Mr.  .Smith,  came  easily  first  in  pMnt  of 
ingenuity  Four  grades  of  filters,  from  bright  yellow  to  deep  red 
at  a  touch  were  brought  into  operation,  the  light  from  the  filter 
not  required  being  automatically  cut  off.  A  second  electric  bulb  in 

a  swdc/  Me°n  ^  white  bght  required  on  touching 

a  switch.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.’s  “  Geka  ”  filters  had  been 

found  useful,  cheap,  and  efficient,  and,  there  being  practically  no 
heat  evolved,  no  buckling  rented.  Messrs.  Written  were  also 

eleTtric  lights  J  ^  Welbknown  ^afe-lights  for  use  with  small 

,?Uri£g,tbe  eveni^S  several  mysterious  little  lamps  in  coloured 
globes  had  been  steadily  displaying  a  bright  circle  of  light,  and  were 
apparently  neither  electric  nor  oil.  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
lecture  Mr  Smith  explained  their  construction.  They  illustrated 
another  little  idea  of  his  own,  and  an  extremely  good  one.  A  brass 
container,  holding  methylated  spirit,  supported  a  fine  vertical  tube 
with  a  tiny  wick  running  its  length.  This  tube  was  closed  on  top, 
but  a  minute  hole  on  one  side  at  its  upper  end  permitted  the  ignition 
ot  spirit  vapour  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  match  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  orifice.  The  almost  invisible  blue  flame  jet  impinged 
horizontally  on  a  disc  of  Welsbach  mantle  about  the  size  of  a  six¬ 
pence,  held  in  a  mica  frame  contiguous,  giving  a  bright  if  small 
light.  The  lamps  had  been  primarily  designed  for  night  lights, 
but  were  also  applicable  to  small  dark  lanterns.  By  fitting  a  lever 
arm  the  jet  could  be  directed  away  from  the  mantle  and  darkness 
secured. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  de¬ 
scribed  suitable  methods  for  mounting  the  disc-mantles  in 
the  Smith  lamp.  Mr.  Harpur  discovered  some  relevancy  of 
the  .  new  lamp  to  an  instrument  alluded  to  by  him  as  a 
guillotine,  and  presumably  an  improved  form  of  print  trimmer. 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Brown  congratulated  both  lecturers  on  a  very  com 
plete  exposition  of  an  interesting  subject.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  Mr.  Smith’s  midget  methylated  spirit  lamp,  and  sug¬ 
gested,  by  a  small  modification,  it  might  be  made  into  a  highly 
efficient  and  portable  travelling  dark  lamp.  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper, 
Mr.  Raffety,  F.R.A.'S.,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Dawson  continued  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  alluded  to  the  enormous  amount  of  trouble  which  must  have 
been  occasioned  in  the  preparation  of  the  capital  lecture  they  had 
heard.  It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  society  could  rely  so 
largely  on  its  members  for  demonstrations  of  the  most  varied 
character.  He  was  also  pleased  to  see  so  many  distinguished  visitors 
present,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  club,  most  cordially  welcomed  them. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Midlothian  Photographic  Association  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst., 

Dr.  Drinkwater  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Light:  Its  Nature  and 
Jse  in  Photography.”  After  stating  that  the  knowledge  of  light 
vas  derived  from  observation  of  its  properties,  and  explaining  the 
accepted  theory  that  it  consisted  in  wave  motions  on  the  ether 
‘Vhich  are  conveyed  by  the  eye  to  the  nerve  centres  of  the  human 
train,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  demonstrate  those  properties  which 
raof  particular  interest  to  photographers.  Some  simple  experiments 
vere  made  to  show  that  light  becomes  visible  only  by  reflection  — 

18  °n  particles  of  dust  or  moisture  in  the  atmosphere — and  that 
he  diffusion  and  degradation  of  pure  light  so  caused  was  of  advan- 
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bvg  means  Of  Z,  Z*  °f  re,rart™  ™  «PW"«d, 

thrown  ,L Z  'pgrams,  and  of  a  spectrum  projected 

the  rZ  1  PnSm’  the  of  theP  colours 

were  demonst Zed  ST?  °'  PriS"K  *****  density 

rreeessftv  ioT  be  7  3““  the"  Preceded  to  show  the 

of  7oZ  °o  tV  T "u1  a  Ph0t° . "hic  kns'  and  method 

prisms  of  ditfe  1  ,  thZy  -thl6  conslsted  in  Placing  two  series  of 
persinq  and  fhf  'tf",  Powers  together  so  that  by  first  dis- 

were  IrougM  Zot°l!i:t,ng  th*  -  Stoical  foci 

quttfonaboVx°  of0kth'\nkS  had  be€n  conve-ved  “>  Dr.  Drinkwater,  the 
given  foi  Z  in  16  70C'“'  71  WaS  opeI,cd’  and  am"n3  ‘be  replies 

of  density  of  ,f."  "k1*6™”®”  !t  wa*  stated  that  the  loss 
ot  density  of  a  negative  in  the  fixing-bath  varied  according  to  the 

d  veloper  a  d  t  the  density-giving  proper! v  of  the  pkte  i Id an 
that  a  worker  who  did  not  wish  to  adhere  to  one  formula Tequ“d 
r  now  e  ge  of  these  variations  to  secure  evenness  of  lesults  Some 
discussion  on  the  use  of  a  single  solution  devel^er  «  tie  mZ 
satisfactory  for  a  beginner  showed  a  difference  of  opinion  but  t 

sZnZh1 '  i°Ut  T?  a.COmbined  *"**«  at  its  ; :!  u , 

Strength,  the  simplicity  of  the  single  developer  was  obtained  and  a 

tliKh  wo6l7h  8Crared,°f  the  »f  ‘b®  cmnbined  elation., 

th  lr  ?  ,  “  g°°d  Bt<Z  'vh0"  ‘be  worker  had  advanced  to 

the  stage  of  desiring  control  m  development.  At  the  same  time 

the  trouble  of  mastering  the  peculiarities  of  a  new  developer  would 
be  avoided  when  that  stage  was  reached. 

A  large-collection  of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Cleland.  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  workers  in  the  Association,  was  on  view,  and  wa*  inspected 
with  great  interest  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 

Sequel  to  Brighton  Amenities.— At  the  Brighton  Bench  last 
week,  a  coloured  photographer  named  “  D’jornette  Plummer.”  of 

,  Western  Road,  was  summoned  bv  a  photographer  ’a 
named  Benno  Piltin,  of  5,  Brighton  Place,  to  show  couse  why 
should  not  forfeit  the  recognisance  of  £10  to  keep  the  peace  which 
he  entered  into  on  October  29. 

Mr.  Marx  (for  complainant)  explained  that  originallv  h is  c li- mt 
had  to  issue  a  summons  against  defendant  for  wages.  T1  - 
settled  out  of  Court  by  mutual  consent,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  the  defendant  was  to  give  Piltin  employment  for  six  months 
While  working  he  was  threatened,  with  the  result  that  a  smt..nons 
was  issued,  and  defendant  (as  reported  in  the  “  B.J.”  for  Novem¬ 
ber  5)  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Subsequent  happenings 
had  resulted  in  this  case. 

Complainant  swore  that-  ho  resumed  work  after  the  ladt  proceedings 
at  two  o  clock  on  October  29,  when  defendant  was  bound  over  in  the 
sum  of  £10  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  pay  a  sum  of  £2  14s.  6d.  as 
costs.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  clean  the  floor  of  tl  om, 

and  he  did  this  work,  though  he  was  really  engaged  aa  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  assistant.  He  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plummer  ring  a  i 
together  in  Fiench  about  him.  though  lie  could  not  undi 
the  conversation  was.  Subsequently  Mis.  Plummer  made  a  s 
ment  to  him.  and  after  she  had  gone  away  defendant  came  to  him. 
and  held  a  “ very  dark  conversation  "  with  him  at  the  ba  k  •  :  ! 
premises  After  the  proceedings  he  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and  a 
The  Court  is  a  play  to  me.  and  I  will  treat  you  worse  than  afcmi 
I  am  used  to  the  Court  already.”  He  also  threatened  violence. 
Taking  money  from  his  pocket  he  6 bowed  it  him  and  said.  “I  .am 
rich,  I  will  do  you  bad,  I  will  ruin  you,  will 

help  me  in  the  Court.  I  buy  the  Court  with  money.” 

Piltin  said  that  after  telling  the  young  lady  in  the  shop  to  keep 
her  place,  defendant  sent  him  in  the  cellar  to  wash  the  plates.  H 
went  there,  it  was  very  dark,  and  glass  came  flying  down  on  m 
him  and  ringing  on  to  the  floor.  In  consequence  of  thie  he  cou.d 
not,  do  his  work,  and  on  striking  a  match  he  ,t  glass  v 

falling  around  him.  Putting  av.  plates,  he  ran  upstairs,  and 

saw  defendant  creeping  away  from  the  back  of  the  premises  to  th  - 
front.  There  were  a  lot  of  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  studio,  an! 
he  did  not  know  through  which  of  them  the  glass  came.  Witness 
was  frightened,  and  asked  defendant  why  he  threw  the  class.  m 
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replied  “  Go  out.  you  crazy  man,  go  out  to  the  back  and  do  y  our 
dutv”’  \t  eleven' o’clock  on  the  following  day  he  applied  to  the 
Court,  and  had  not  since  been  back  to  defendant’s  premises,  as  he 

AV  Jn a cross -exmnin^iorL  he  said  he  was  of  Scandinavian  nationality^ 
Part  of  the  conversation  lie  had  sworn  to  was  in  German  and  pa  t 
in  English.  The  studio  where  it  took  place  was  like  a  stable.  The  e 
was  rubbish  there  and  amongst  it  some  broken  glass.  He  had  no, 
brought  any  of  the  glass  with  him.  He  did  not  tell  the  young  la  y 
in  the  shop  that  he  had  made  Mr.  Plummer  pay  and  that  he  won  d 
make  him  pay  still  more.  He  said  nothing  about  advice  the  'Solicitor 

hat  plan  of  the  premises  was  .produced  by  Mr.  John  L.  Denman,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Denman  and  Matthews,  He  denied  the  statement 
of  the  plaintiff  that  a  person  standing  at  the  shop  door  could  not 
see  into  the  studio.  There  was  a  lot  of  rubbish  m  the  dark  room, 
and  amongst  it  was  some  broken  glass,  on  which  a  person  might  have 
trodden  in  walking  to  the  sink.  There  was  no  position  on  the  ground 
floor  from  which  glass  could  be  thrown  at  a  person  at  the  sink. 

He  had  stood  in  the  shop  and  could  hear  part  of  a  conversation  m  ie 

In  cross-examination  he  said  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  person  standing  either  at  the  sink  or  a 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  be  struck  with  glass  from  above. 

Complainant  was  then  again  put  in  the  box,  and  m  reply  to  V  r 
Grantham,  he  admitted  that  when  he  spoke  to  the  lady  assistant 
about  the  glass  she  said  it  must  have  been  a  ghost— “  She  must  have 
meant  Mr.  Plummer,”  the  witness  added  amid  loud  laughter,  that 
lady.  Miss  Flint,  told  him  she  was  afraid  to  leave  him  in  a  room 

with  Mr.  Plummer.  .  ,  t 

Mies  Flint  (from  the  back  of  the  Court)  :  I  didn  t  say  that,  how 

dare  you? 

Mr.  Grantham  :  Be  quiet,  Miss  Flint. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
carry  out  his  contract  with  Mr.  Plummer  had  he  been  allowed  to  do 

This  concluded  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and  Mr.  Grantham  at  once 
submitted  he  had  no  case  to  answer  as  there  was  no  corroboration 
whatever,  while  Mr.  Denman’s  evidence  had  put  the  complainant 
out  of  Court  altogether. 

The  Bench,  however,  ruled  that  there  was  a  case  to  answer. 

In  his  evidence  Plummer  said  that  for  some  years  he  had  carried 
on  business  in  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  other  parts  of  England.  It 
was  untrue  that  he  threatened  Piltin  on  the  day  in  question  or  that 
anyone  threw  glass  at  him.  He  denied  that  he  was  creeping  away 
when  Piltin  came  up  from  the  dark-room  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  standing  in  the  shop  talking  to  the  assistant.  He  went  away 
to  Brussels  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  had  to  come  back 
specially  to  answer  this  case.  He  suggested  that  the  proceedings) 
were  taken  with  a  view  to  extracting  money  from  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  after  the  previous  case  an  offer  was  made  to  settle  the  whole 
affair  for  £25,  but  he  refused  it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Marx,  he  denied  that  he  had  no  further  use  tor 
complainant’s  services,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  wanted  all  the  men 
he  was  able  to  take  on,  and  had  done  so  ever  since  he  had  been  in 
business.  He  had  not  said  he  had  no  use  for  Piltin,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  intended  to  send  him  to  a  shop  he  was  opening  at  Hastings. 
He  denied  telling  one  of  his  managers  to  give  Piltin  hell  and  to  work 
him  to  death.  It  was  quite  untrue  that  he  had  threatened  complainant 
at  any  time.  It  was  a  concocted  story  between  hijn  and  his  witness 
on  the  last  occasion.  His  wife  had  never  complained  to  him  of  his 
treatment  of  Piltin. 

Bessie  Flint,  the  lady  assistant  at  the  West  Street  branch,  said 
that  she  remembered  the  afternoon  after  the  previous  proceedings, 
Piltin  then  told  her  it  was  all  right  on  his  side,  Mr.  Plummer  had  ro 
pay  the  costs,  £2  1%.  and  £10.  He  also  said,  “  I  have  made  Mr. 
Plummer  pay  that,  and  I’ll  make  him  pay  more.  My  solicitor  said 
Mr.  Plummer’s  only  got  to  say  one  word  to  me  and  I’m  to  go  to  him. 
lie  also  told  her  he  was  to  remain  for  six  months  and  asked  her  if 
Mr.  Plummer  was  keeping  it  on  all  the  winter.  She  said,  I  don^t 
know,  I  understand  so,”  and  he  replied,  “It’ll  be  cold  here,  wont 
it.”  She  advised  him  to  try  to  settle  matters  and  leave,  and  after 
speaking  to  his  wife  on  the  subject  he  agreed  that  witness  should 
speak  to  Mr.  Plummer  with  regard  to  it.  She  was  in  the  shop  all 
the  afternoon  and  evening  and  heard  complainant  and  defendant 


talking,  but  regarded  plaintiff’s  story  of  glass-throwing  as  a  romance. 
When  he  came  up  from  the  dark-room  he  sked  Plummer  if  he  had 
thrown  glass  at  him,  and  he  replied  by  asking  him  what  he  meant. 
Subsequently  Piltin  told  her  the  master  must  have  thrown  glass  at 
him,  but,  with  a  laugh,  she  replied,  “  Impossible,  it  must  have  been 
the  ghost  you  were  talking  about  the  other  night.  You  know  you 
are  frightened  to  go  down  after  dark  because  the  other  night  you 
heard  someone  walking  in  the  rubbish.”  When  there  was  some  talk 
about  a  settlement  so  that  he  could  leave,  Piltin  said,  “  He  will  have 
to  give  me  three  months’  wages.” 

Addressing  the  Bench,  Mr.  Graiitham  submitted  that  he  had  sup¬ 
plied  an  adequate  answer  to  the  charge,  and  that  it  was  all  actuated 
with  an  idea  of  getting  money  from  his  client. 

The  Bench  retired  to  consider  the  matter,  and  on  returning  into 
Court  the  Mayor  said  the  summons  would  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Grantham  applied  for  costs,  pointing  out  that  his  client  was 
similarly  condemned  in  the  previous  case.  He  argued  that  costs 
should  follow  the  event. 

The  Magistrates  refused  to  make  any  order. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres,  Ltd.— Registered  office, 
Clarence  House,  24,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C ■  Thu* 
company  was  registered  on  November  12,  with  a  capital  of  £1(X),U0U, 
in  £1  shares.  Its  objects  are  to  carry  on  any  business,  or  operations, 
connected  with  the  business  of  providers  of  entertainment  and  cine¬ 
matograph  pictures,  etc.  The  signatories  are:  R-  L.  Jupp,  101, 
Jermyn  Street,  iS.W.  ;  W.  W.  Cresswell  and  J.  W.  Lovett,  both  of 
9,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  ;  A.  Meares  Willows,  Whit¬ 
church,  Glamorgan;  L.  Davis,  13,  Berners  Street,  W.  ;  W.  H.  Cress- 
well  80,  Station  Road,  Barnes;  and  R.  J.  Norbury,  11,  Frobisher 
Road,  Hornsey.  Directors:  Sir  William  H.  Bass,  Bart.,  Byrkley 
Lodge,  Burton-on-Trent  (chairman);  J.  J-  Newbould,  TatenhilL 
Burton-on-Trent ;  and  R.  T.  Jupp,  101,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 


Pews  and  notes. 

Decorative  Photographs. — A  number  of  specimens  of  a  process 
for  producing  coloured  photographs  on  glass,  into  which  a  further 
local  embellishment  with  mother-of-pearl  can  be  introduced,  have 
been  sent  to  us  bv  the  inventor,  Herr  P.  S.  Wolff,  of  Munich.  The 
process  is  applicable  to  making  highly  decorated  views, _  etc.,  and 
we  understand  that  the  inventor  is  open  to  introduce  it  to  firms 
in  this  country. 

Press  Photography.— Messrs.  Gallichan  and  Gasquoine  esLc- 
lished  as  Press  agents  in  the  heart  of  printers  land  at  188,  btranci, 
London,  W.C.,  send  us  their  prospectus  of  terms  for  placing  photo_ 
graphs,  etc.,  with  the  illustrated  Press.  Messrs.  Gallichan  am 
Gasquoine  are  conveniently  situated  for  showing  work  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  Press,  and  photographers  in  the  provinces  and  abroad 
may  be  glad  to  make  a  note  of  their  address. 

R.PJS.  Meetings.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
has  been  requested  to  hold  one  meeting  in  each  month  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  in  the  past.  Members  who  desire  such  a  change  to  be 
made  are  requested  to  send  post-cards  to  the  Secretary  to  that 
effect,  and  to  state  whether  they  would  prefer  the  meeting  to  be¬ 
held  at  5.30,  or  at  7  p.m.  Those  who  prefer  that  the  hour  of  met :  - 
ing  should  be  at  8  p.m.  are  also  requested  to  state  their  views 
far,  very  few  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  have  been 

received . 

Glasgow  Photographic  Art  CiRCLE.-The  Circle  at  its  last nneet- 
ing  had  a  novel  subject-viz.,  a  criticism  of  prints  (by  well-known 
workers')  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitehead.  The  portfolio  contained 
fifty-four  prints,  including  the  work  of  Mrs  Barton,  Mrs.  Cottam* 
Miss  Warburg,  Messrs.  S.  G.  Ember  C  F. 

T  T  Steele  Dan  Filshill,  Carles  Gaitley,  W.  R-  Bland,  ±1.  *  • 
L! Ti-i  W.  G.  Clark,  etc.  Mr  Archibald  Cochrane 

was  critic,  and  treated  each  print  individually,  pointing  out 
strong  and  weak  points.  He  opened  his  remarks  by  stating  tha 
it  might  seem  somewhat  presumptuous  to  criticise  pictures,  c«ne 
with  a  dozen  awards  noted  down  on  the  back  of  them,  b 
education  that  was  desired,  and  he  would  criticise  from  as  broad  . 
standpoint  of  sympathy  as  possible.  If  they  were  all  going  out  U 
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T^tvrr1  on!  tbe 

s“  ~  - 

a.  provincial  paper, "for  obvi^t  r’^XpresTtog8  ftrSfo/fe 
gaa-emp^ee  who  finds  photography  -  a  nice  hobby  if  you  male  it 
p(  y  .  ne  of  the  workmen  of  the  ga.s  company  (Mr  _  of 

las  attain  p/1  on^v.  .  97  v  >  Ui 
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-)  has  attained  such  skill  in  amatenrS^^  £ 
employers  on  Wednesday  last  honoured  him  with Ihe  commtsion 
to  do  all  the  photographic  work  in  connection  with  the  inauguration 

bt6  :z  r ymg  plr-  ph?“«  *  sss 

r  y  Wltn  iVlr-  -  for  several  years  He  mab?  m/lcf  u- 

apparatus  and  he  uses  a  little  bedroom  as  a  dirk  "com  Z 


i  ,  1  ,  UW1UU1|‘  dfo  a  oarK-room.  Mr _ 

who  has  been  employed  at  the  gas-works  for  about  fourteen  years’ 

h„  done  fceedlnf>y  g°»<i  work,  as  his  large  stock  of  photograph! 
T  "  T1'fJSe  mclude  wedding  groups,  flowers,  street  scenes,  flower 

malTfr  -k-!!*'  °f  Z  pho‘ogfphs  beill«  that  of  3  fellow-work- 

«pi’  '  ,  .’  ln  bls  w°nderful  chrysanthemum  garden  at  _ 

otography  is  a  nice  hobby  so  long  as  you  make  it  pay,” 

17  ~  ~  yesterday.  “  I  could  not  afford  to  carry  it  on 

jinless  I  made  it  pay.”  The  fact  that  he  makes  it  pay  is  proof  of 


■he  excellence  of  his  work,  in  which  he  receives  every  Vncourfgement 
rom  his  employers.  8 1 

A  Photographic  Detector.-Id  our  issue  of  November  12,  under 
mentioned  an  application  by  Mrs.  Rose  Stevens, 
25,  Church  Stile,  Rochdale,  for  a  patent  respecting  a  “  Photo- 
paphic  Detector.  This  lady  now  sends  us  the  following  par- 
iculars  The  invention  is  for  obtaining  the  portraits  of  persons 
quentmg  banks  and  large  public  buildings  so  as  to  provided  clue 
n  case  of  fraud  and  burglary.  The  system  is  the  combination  of  a 
balanced  mat  connected  with  a  camera  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
j1  in  operation  by  a  person  treading  upon  the  mat. 


Correspondence. 


**  Corespondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paver 

adrirZ  fSJahen.  °f  communications  unless  the  names  and 
•  ^dresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

f  our  corresponderds.6  for  ^  opinions  expressed  by 

POSITIVES  DIRECT. 

~  ,,  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  process  to  which  you  refer  under  the  above  head- 
g  was  suggested  by  Professor  Corsi,  according  to  Woodbury’s  Ency- 
opaedic  Dictionary  of  Photography,  1896,  p.  141,  and  the  instructions 
4  f ,  ^  an  acidified  bichromate  solution  till  the  image  turns 

’  hen  ^  successive  baths  of  chrome  alum  and  boric  acid,  and 
tT+u6  c^rorriate  of  silver  by  potassium  bromide  and  hydrate 
1  m  en  ^eve^°P-  Obviously  some  one  has  blundered,  and  the  process 
J.  possesses  even  the  merits  of  novelty 

Eal,?f  W-  E.  J.  Wall 

November  20,  1909. 


backgrounds  are  painted  so  , 

the  head  is  contrasted  against  a  darken  ^  ligMed  side  of 

is  similarly  relieved  by  a  lighter  tone^'n^  T  ^  fladow  sidti 
emphasise  certain  important  chir^fl  ^ground.  This,  to 

scopic  artist  abhors  S  °UtImes’  but  the  stereo- 

and  belittling  his  work,  and  h,  gr?Unde’  as  ^Jot }i  ^satisfactory 
natural  manner  the  relief  effect  ’]  \  ol,tain  in  a  more 

backgrounds  among  common  ^  ‘7*'“  '"r 

cheap  enough  (like  the  Imilt  ,,r  •  i  "  '*  t,10rf'  ar(‘  many 

effect,  and  for  this  reason  (loV'11  ’  jfcberWMe  ,1'"'  ’  relief 

ztib:trrlm7  t 

to  taste  with  entwined  in tifioial  flowers  ,„j  a  u.  ,  8 

wou,d  be  rxrrztrZa:;  a*;-- ** 

SwblL£ltr  a’ZtHZ  “  “/  W'.f £  2  ■: 

pedes  als,  or,  in  genre  group  work,  other  figures  ,,n,v  1„.  three, 

subject  is VL2lTolL2^\z:”  ror”amp]e-  •<  «* 

inh&a  reliZbetwerti^robject 

of  tbe  arrangement  "oi  ’  * 

be  usual  and  tend  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  chief  portion  of  the 
p  ctuie  without  attracting  attention  solely  to  itself.  Few  appreciate 
more  fully  the  high  standard  of  Mr.  El  win  S  Neame’e  work-in  olio 
Photography,  and  I  believe  that,  after  the  rt^f  ZiaS^ 
Leighton  he  values  beauty  of  outline  as  of  primary  importance. 

modern  atereM^^  w  fin<*  h‘m  S‘'e  exPreseion  hie  talent., 
modern  atereoacopy.  Now,  as  to  size  of  picture.  I  don’t  see  that 

laige  work  is  necessary,  as  a  3in.  picture,  9in.  from  the  eyee,  might 
appear  as  a  300ft,  arena  at  100  yards’  perspective  distance'  pro 
viding  the  work  ,s  accurately  carried  out  by  an  educated,  op-Uedate 
stei eoscopist  who  possesses  some  of  the  epiril  -  :  U  chad  \ngelo 

who,  when  his  friends  asked  him  why  he  s.  . . 1  and  en.  , 

rough  block  of  marble,  said,  “1  sc-  an  angel  in  it.  and  I  must 
release  him  — and  he  did. — Yours  faithfully 
9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin.  ’  '  Qilbf.rt  Dyas. 


CONCENTRATED  SINGLE  SOLUTION  M.Q.  DEVELOPER, 
p  To  the  Editors. 

,  f  ®Tnen,~-’In  formula  for  a  concentrated  No.  2  developer  in  this 
s  B.  J.,  the  water  is  given  as  24  ozs. ;  it  should  be  only  4  ozs. 
S°,  ln  Par  giving  the  strength  of  developer  per  oz.,  it  will  contain 
gPs.  of  soda  sulphite  and  not  2  grs.  as  stated.  This  second  mistake 
0  course,  not  yours,  as  it  is  a  misprint  in  “  The  Photographic 
jnual.”  Yours  faithfully, 

l0>  ^nnesley  Park,  Rathmines,  Dublin,  R.  L.  Boyd. 

November  20,  1909. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE. 

-i  ,,  >  To  the  Editors. 

gentlemen, — I  wish  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  article  on  this 
fiect  in  la,st  week’s  “  B.  J.,”  that  while  the  plane  portraiture 
1 1ends_  largely  on  tonality,  or  contrast  in  obtaining  the  relief  of 
j.  subiect  from  the  background,  stereo  work  has  this  effect  binocu- 
^  y,  and  uses  the  lighting  of  the  subject  or  sitter  to  obtain  round- 
1  8  Solely.  To  make  my  meaning  clear,  let  me  say  that  most 


British  Trade  with  Persia.-I,,  competing  with  Russia  for 
Pei  sian  trade  Great  Britain  labours  under  serious  dmadvantam 
the  north  of  Persia,  which  contain*  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  produces  snch  valuable  prodo  te  a,  o  tton 
dried  fruits,  hides,  and  precious  stones,  and  mi 

as  carpets,  and  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  all  of  whii  1,  are  ea  table  for 
export  to  the  protected  market  of  Russia.  In  of 
is  reciprocal.  The  geographical  position,  t-*-.  h  ver  far  urabh 
for  Russia.  A  merchant  trading  with  the  United  K  •  m  I-  . 
can  only  turn  over  his  money  on  year,  as  against  firt  or  «i» 

times  ill  the  case  of  merchants  dealing  with  Russia  Ti  .  fa  •  • 

British  goods  are  still  imported  is  either  dne  to  tin  ,  •  .  v  ,  y. .  . 

or  to  the  fact  that  Russia  cannot  produce  the  artick .-  \  .  tl  •  • 

of  Russian  success,  as  Major  Svkes,  His  Majea 


- - -  -  .  fnuoj  i  i  ir  jHUIKC 

for  Ivhorasan  points  out.  (No.  4.576  Annual  Seri 
company,  which  is  ready  to  book  an  order  on  a  Russ 
per  cent,  of  the  value  be  paid  on  account,  although 
articles  50  per  cent,  is  required.  Bv  the  contra  :.  t 
agrees  to  pay  the  balance  in  two  or  three  um  ntl  s’  tin 
the  arrival  of  the  goods.  If.  however,  he  fails  to  nav 
interest  at-  8  per  cent.,  and  the  goods  are  released* at 
55  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his  consignment  in  cash,  on 
he  also  pays  8  per  cent,  interest.  A!'  carriage  is  paid 
signee.  and  everything  is  insured  bv  the  purchaser  at 
Major  Sykes  considers  this  system  a< 
where  merchants  trade  on  very  small  cap  til 
worth  being  carefully  studied,  and  perhaps 
traders. 


the 
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flnsunrs  to  Correspondents. 


Jo'Lnal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  St, and, 

T rtnrlnn  W  C  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

,  .  cZeZ’onden  s  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertale  to  answer 
'  ZZZZLns  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  nances  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given 
...  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  busme 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.. 

24  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

v  Z  tte  cZuenierwe  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs^  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
,  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  arm, 
etc.  Two  uncounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sen,  with 

the  fee. 


Photographs  Registered 


„  ,  Pf.„j  Blackburn.  Photograph  of  a  Combined 

*•  IZTaulZf  a tad  Group  of  the  Block,, urn  Borers 

Leo.  Lesge  ft  Co.,  12,  Grainger  Street.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Three  I  holographs 
of  Richard  Collins,  Bish,  p  of  Hexham. 


of  Richara  mourns,  utwy  w,  . - r>hntn 

w-  JsJpftK;  ™ 

B.  T  Watson,  70,  Anl.by  Road.  Hull.  Photograph,  Group  of  Sergeants  oth  Ba 
Ead  Yorkshire  Regiment  (Territorials).  _ 

Two-Colour  Oil  Process.— I  should  he  much  obliged  to  you  i  you 
could  give  me  some  particulars  of  the  oil  pigment  process  in  two 
colours— for  instance'  a  slightly  different  colour  for  tt»  J 

landscape  (sunset)  or  for  the  figure  m  a  portran^-whatcolou.s 
to  use.  Is  there  any  indication  in  a  book  on  the  subject.  .  . 

No  book  has  .been  published  on  this  special  branck  So  Jar, 
oil-prints  in  colours  have  not  been  successful.  The  most  .Phasing 
have  been  the  portraits  done  in  colour-inks  and  shown  by  Mr 
F  C  Tilney  at^he  last  P.P.S.  Exhibition.  All  these  were  kept 

Sk^^  ^Haymarket,  London. 

S.W. 


Combined  Bath.— I  am  using  a  combined  toning  bath  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients:—  _ 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  .  ^  <jrg_' 

Citric  acid  ...y .  3  ^rs_ 

Sugar  of  lead  .  2  firs. 

Alum  ..a . g  ozs; 

Hypo  _•••••; .  15  grs. 

Gold  chloride  . . 4Q|  ozg> 

I  should  glad  to  know  if  you  -consider*  P.o'pJ  prints  toned  in 

that  bath  are  permanent  I  might  add  after  1  «x  “ ^ 

hath  3oz.  to  one  pint,  for  about  ten  minutes.  Combined  (Jersey) 

We  must  say  that  we  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  mor®P™^^1 
suits,  a  bath  of  the  alkali be  type we 
—as  given  on  page  760  of  the  iorthcom  g 

gold,  it  should  give  factory  ^plenishing 

according^o  the  prints  toned-^ay,  3  to  4 

o-rains  of  fold  for  each  sheet  of  paper.  . 

pSny  PHOTOGRAPHS.-I  should  be  obliged  if  .you  could  W1  me 

&  rr  £ 

I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  c  V  d;rect  Qn  to  tjie  bromide 
So  far  as  we  know  no  process  of  tak  g  i  .  „n(i 

paper  is  worked.  The  exposures  are  made  on  dry  plates,  and 

“SSr.  ^  uS^out 

feed  on  the  wall  of  the  Tube  alternately  with  black  spaces  of 


the  came  size,  and  the  light  from  the  carriage  as  it  passes  would 
supply  the  illumination.  As  all  my  knowledge  of  kinematograpli 
projection  was  gained  at  shows  before  the  C.C.  shut  them jd 
fireproof  boxes  I  imagined  that  the  black  spaces  would  sen-  tin 
game  purpose  that  the  string  that  used  to  revolve  in  front  <>t 
the  lantern  did,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  tlmik 
any  way  would  not  give  just  as  good  a  result  as  the  elaborate 

one  vou  describe. — C.  B.  S. 

We  quite  agree  that  the  idea  is  likely  to  add  a  new  teiror  t* 
travelling  if  it  is  ever  carried  out.  We  do  not  tlnnk  your  idea 
w"uld  work,  as  each  picture  would  be  visible  for  so  long  Urn 
the  movement  would  destroy  the  effect.  J 

w  Booth.-You  would  find  the  f/6.8  lens  better  for  all-round  worK. 
The  other  is  not  much  used  now  on  account  of  the  care  and  shadin 
needed  when  using  it  against  a  string  light,  in  consequence  o 
the  many  Masses.  The  fl 5  lens  will  not  be  quite  as  much  more 
rapid  than  the  fl 6.8  as  would  he  thought  from  the  respective 
aperture  numbers,  owing  to  this  same  cause. 

Copyright. — I  see  by  your  reply  to  my  query  that  you  have .  mu- 

understood  me,  so  I  will  give  you  the  fact®  'n  f“'  ,  ,  J]  W  ; 

two  or  three  vears  I  have  been  taking  negatives  of  local  building^ 
aid  country  Lues  for  picture  postcards  to  se  1  in  my  .hop  and 
a  printer  a  few  doors  below  me  has  bought  the  best  y 
tnd Reproduced  them,  and  is  selling  them  at  half  price,  and  l 
IIs  completely  destroyed  my  sale.  What  Iwjh  W  kn^^i. 
there  is  any  way  to  prevent  him  reproducing  n  p 

you  to  underst/nd  that  my  negs.  are  not  copyrlght.-A  Reaper 

°  h' yrwbh’to  stop  the  infringement.  you ■  * 

SSrS'HFrSsst’ 

proposes  doing. 

T  P  O’Hea  H.  (M.  S.,  and  others.— In  our  next  4 

'  PFn  B_lif  you  cannot  obtain  sharp  focus  at  f/6  it  is  eviden 
the  lens  is  suffering  from  spherical  aberration.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  use  of  the  smaller  stop  is  the  only  remedy. 

srp  p01 

that  is  not  liked  by  the  cus  •  satisfactory  likeness 

We  see  by  your  memo  heading  that  a  ‘8itterg 

4  ”  Tn  face  of  that  you  cannot  expect  yv u 

guaranteed.  In  face  .g  n<jt  satisfactory.  As  a  ru 

s  r,:™ » 

sitter s°Com plain  of  their  portraits  it  would  seem  that  you  are  * 
sufficiently  experienced  m  studio  woi  . 


...  NOTICE  TO  ^^pZTsiwrTmd  ZdvZZsZlntZare  i*eer< 
1  It^lZZion,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appear. 
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SUMMARY. 

Mr.  Welborne  Piper  describes  a  method  of  producing  positives 
rect  by  a  process  of  reversal  depending  on  phosphorescence  which 
as  being  worked  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie  at  the 
me  of  his  death.  (P.  932.) 

We  draw  attention  again  to  the  fallacies  involved  in  suggested 
ethods  of  obtaining  colour  effects  by  combination  of  the  two  prints 
ach  differently  coloured)  of  a  stereoscopic  pair.  (P.  929.) 

One  of  the  most  painful  tragedies  in  which  photography  has 
ayed  a  part  occurred  at  Portsmouth  on  Tuesday  last.  (P.  941.) 
Colour  screen-plates,  cameras  for  full-size  focussing,  and  dia- 
iragm  shutters  figure  under  “Patents  of  the  Week.”  (P.  936.) 

yA  paper  read  before  an  American  professional  photographers' 
eeting  dwells  upon  a  number  of  the  factors  in  a  studio’s  commer- 

Iil  prosperity.  (P.  933.) 

“The  Selection  of  Originals  for  Press  Illustrations,”  “The  Re- 
oduction  of  Pencil  Drawings,  etc.,”  are  topics  treated  under 
Photo-Mechanical  Notes.”  (P.  934.) 

An  exhibition  of  oil  and  bromoil  prints  is  now  open  at  the  Sinclair 
'  allery,  Hay  market,  S.W.  (P.  935.) 

Further  steps  are  being  taken  towards  establishing  a  camera  club 
London.  (P.  941.) 

“  Dum  ”  photographs.  (P.  940.) 

Mr.  W.  Gamble,  in  a  letter  on  page  942,  sends  us  documents 
owing  that  the  idea  of  the  production  of  animated  photographs 
a  tube  railway  was  suggested  by  a  photo-engraver  in  Rotterdam 
me  months  ago. 


“  Colour  Photography  ”  Supplement. 

Mr.  Colin  N.  Bennett  contributes  an  article  dealing  with  the 
'justment  of  the  compensating  filter  to  the  Thames  p  a  c. 
.  89.)  .  , 

Herr  E.  Valenta  has  examined  a  large  number  of  dyes  with  a  view 
their  suitability  for  three-colour  inks.  The  results  aie  gi\en  m 

article  on  page  92.  ,  .  ,  ,i 

M.  V.  Cremier  has  published  one  or  two  useful  notes  on  th„ 
uses  of  the  defects  most  usually  met  with  by  beginners  with  the 

itochrome  process.  (P.  94.)  ...  ,,  .  ,, 

M.  Francis  Sforza,  in  a  letter  on  page  95,  criticises  the >  use  of  the 
jerry  bichromate  method  for  dealing  with  subjects  of  extieme  con¬ 
tests  when  making  Autochromes.  .  .  ,,  f 

Professor  R.  Namias  has  made  further  experiments  in  the  use  ot 
id  compounds  in  the  so-called  “Diachrome  process,  <  • 

j  rived  at  a  simplified  method  of  obtaining  three-colour  transparencies 
this  means.  (P.  91.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

As  has  been  already  announced  in  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  Almanac,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  volume  remains  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  section 
“  Epitome  of  Progress,”  which  during  the  past  few  years 
has  become  a  highly  appreciated  feature  of  the  book,  is  this 
year  still  more  useful  from  the  fact  that  each  item  in  it  is 
somewhat  more  fully  dealt  with  than  previously.  It  has 
been  thought  that,  particularly  to  readers  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  an  abstract  of  any  paper  which  has  been 
published  during  the  year  should  give  every  necessary 
detail  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  believed 
that  the  epitome  of  the  progress  recorded  in  1909  will  be 
found  of  greater  practical  usefulness  than  hitherto.  The 
reviews  of  new  apparatus  have  run  to  a  somewhat  greater 
length,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  embody  descrip¬ 
tions  of  many  articles  which  represent  radical  develop¬ 
ments  in  apparatus.  As  in  last  year’s  issue,  the  Index  to 
Goods  Advertised,  which  occupies  the  last  seven  pages  of 
the  book,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  an  actual  shop-window 
of  the  photographic  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  rapid 
reference  to  the  enormous  variety  of  materials  and 
Apparatus  offered  for  sale  in  the  Almanac. 

*  *  * 

A  Binocular  We  have  been  struck  of  late  by  the  per- 
Faliacy.  sistence  with  which  the  old  myth  with 

regard  to  the  combination  of  colours  by  binocular  vision 
holds  its  ground.  Long  ago  it  was  demolished  by  Du  Tour 
and  by  Wheatstone,  but  it  is  now  revived  and  actually 
made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  methods  of  producing  stereo¬ 
scopic  photographs  in  natural  colours.  The  ignorance 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  projected  process  the  colours  are  assumed  to 
combine  additively,  while  in  another  they  have  to  com¬ 
bine  on  subtractive  principles.  Both  cannot  be  right,  while 
it  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  has  experimented  with  the 
binocular  combination  of  colours  that  actually  both  are 
wrong.  The  result  is  not  a  mixture  of  the  two  colours,  but 
confusion.  If,  for  example,  one  image  is  red  and  the  other 
blue  in  a  stereoscopic  slide  we  may  intermittently  see  a 
violet  image,  but  in  between  whiles  we  shall  see  alternating 
blue  and  red  images.  If,  as  au  alternative  experiment,  we 
view  a  white  object  through  blue  and  red  glasses  we  get 
very  similarly  changing  effects,  with  the  difference  that 
the  colours  are  so  feeble  as  to  look  almost  like  neutral 
tints.  One  explanation  of  these  variable  phenomena  is 
that-  the  eyes  always  see  alternately.  This  was  advanced 
bv  Du  Tour  and  a  few  others,  but  it  is  hardly  a  proved  fact. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  changes  are  due  to  non- 
coincident  after-images,  but  this  again  is  hardly  feasible. 
Possibly  the  simplest  and  truest  explanation  is  that  our 
eves  are  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
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i  this  fashion  We  know  that  if  red  and  blue 

colours  m  this  tasnioi  .  we  t  the  sensa- 

together  strike  one  retina  nt  f nr  assuming  that  when 

■  b  £  •  w  Un+  tVipre  is  no  warrant  tor  assuming  mao 

tion  of  violet,  but  the  a  correspond- 

theory  and  practice  must  surely  note  that 

s'SS'Sii-e 

other^ewliile1th^se^appearances^alternate  with 

what  appear  to  be  broken  bits  0  u^tioanv  amounts  to 

to  it  thio  g  U  i  When  we  meet  with  two  wit- 

tell  quite  different  tales.  ,  ,i  +aiv  at  the 

rx*. 

same  time,  the _  o  y  8  by  himself,  and  it  is  quite 
until  some  general  idea  is  obtained . 


Mr.  Thorne  Baker,  in  replying  to  the 
Illustrated  discussion  which  arose  out  of  ns  papei 

Press.  on  photo-telegraphy  at  the  Society  ot 

*  i  la„t  weeh  made  one  statement  with  which  we. are  in 
’  .  Sneaking  of  the  choice  between  draw- 

LdgrhoToSraphsPfor  thf  illustrated  press,  he  said,  in 
mgs  a_  p  8  P  tbat  the  demand  was  “  extraordinary. 

BSmust  be  i  the,  British  public  obtains  any  satisfaction 
othm  than  amusement  in  the  reproduces  of  events 
which  an  near  in  the  halfpenny  daily  press.  The  othei 
V  inPtPhe  “  Daily  Mirror,”  we  saw  a  photograph  alleged 
to  be-and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  allegation— of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  opening  a  bazaa  • 
If  H had been  described  as  Rip  van  Winkle  or  the  Apostle 
Paul  it  would  have  given  us  less  sur  prise.  A  > 

course  was  not  a  telegraphed  picture,  some  of  wh  ch 
“  if  we  may  judge  from  a  page  of  reproductions  which 
we  see  in  a  daily  paper,  might  form  the  basis  toi  an 
interesting  guessing  competition.  We  were  glad  to  hea 
that  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  expressed  his  scepticism  of 
tht  practical  ^service  of  the  telegraphic  transmission  of 
photographs.  *  *  * 


which  drew  a  large  attendance  of  the  general  public,  who 
testified  their  appreciation  of  the  pictorial  character  and 
artistic  display  of  the  photographs  submitted  for  their 
inspection.  The  promoters  of  the  exhibition,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Smith,  the  secretary,  should  feel  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  their  first  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of 
photographic  exhibitions  m  South  Africa,  to  look  forwardl 
with  confidence  to  much  greater  advances  in  this  direction 

in  1910. 

*  *  * 


rhe  The  above  society,  which  was  formed  m 

lohannesburg  January  of  the  present  year  for  the 
Photographic  furtherance  of  pictorial  photography  m 
Urt  Circle.  South  Africa?  held  its  first  annual  exhi- 

bition  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Transvaal  University 
College  from  November  1  to  6.  The  exhibits  consisted 
entirely  of  South  African  work,  the  major  portion  being 
contributed  by  photographers  in  Johannesburg,  thoug 
Cape  Town,  Pretoria,  Grey-town,  and  other  places  weie 
also  represented.  The  labours  of  the  selecting  committee 
resulted  in  the  hanging  of  seventy-eight  pictuies,.  very 
varied  in  subject  and  in  methods  of  treatment  and— m  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate— giving  evidence  of  caie 
and  artistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  authors  m  the  selec 
tion  of  the  subjects,  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
various  processes  by  which  each  attained  his  final  result. 
No  awards  were  offered,  and  the  pictures  were  effectively 
hung  in  panels,  the  whole  forming  an  attractive  display 


“  Dum  ”  When  is  a  photograph  not  a  photograph? 

Photographs.  The  answer  is,  when  it  is  a  “  dum, 
photograph,  which  word,  we  would  say  at  once,  is  not  a 
misprint  for  another  differing  from  it  only  by  a  single 
vowel.  At  the  Leicester  Police  Court  last  week  a  photo¬ 
grapher  was  charged  for  receiving  sums  of  money  from 
persons  on  account  of  photographs  of  themselves  or  their 
houses  of  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  promised  delivery. 
According  to  the  report,  which  we  reprint  in  another 
column,  the  entry  “dum”  made  m  a  notebook  was 
explained  in  court  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  m  these  cases, 
no  exposure  had  been  made.  Another  instance  of  com¬ 
mercial  candour. 


Percentage 

Solutions. 


The  old  question  of  percentage  solutions 
is  revived  in  a  contemporary,  and  we  are 
surprised  to  see  that  a  querist  is  told 
that  he  may  safely  take  grains  as  corresponding  wita 
minims,  and  ounces  with  fluid  ounces.  Pie  may  peihapo 
do  so  with  safety  so  far  as  most  photographic  operations 
are  concerned,  hut  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  let  him  know 
that  if  he  takes  grains  as  corresponding  with  minims,  ne 
pets  a  stronger  solution  than  when  he  takes  ounces  only. 
In  fact,  ten  ounces  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  made  up  y 
first  method  will  contain  42  grains  more  of  the  solid  than 
ten  ounces  made  up  by  the  second  method.  Theie  is  n 
equivalence  between  the  grain  and  the  minim  and  solutions 
made  up  with  these  units  should  not  he  styled  percentage 
solutions  at  all,  but  be  described  under  the  system  of 
many  grains  per  ounce.  This  is  a  highly  convenient  systen 
in  ns!,  but  only  confusion  results  when  it  is  mixed  u, 
with  the  percentage  system  in  which  the  gramme  and  cub 
centimetre  or  the  ounce  and  fluid  ounce  are  the  uni. 
employed.  _ _ 


A  SUGGESTED  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  VARI/i 
TIONS  IN  THE  “RAPIDITY”  OE  LENSES  DU 
TO  REFLECTION  FROM  THE  GLASSES. 

Me.  Thomas  Bolas,  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  not  neglecting  what  he  cal 
the  “lens  factor”  when  estimating  the  relatrve^p  dfi 
of  different  objectives  :  that  is  to  say,  the  fact,  that  lig 
is  lost  by  reflection  and  by  absorption  during  iis  passag 
through  i  lens  is  one  that  should  not  be  forgpttem  J Th 
writer  quotes  what  he  describes  as  an  unwritten  custom 
among  working  opticians  to  allow  5  per  cent,  U 

by  reflection  from  each  air  surface  of  th©  lens.  This.  ^ 
however,  takes  no  account  of  the  absorption  of.  tie  g  » 
with  which  the  lens  is  constructed  and  it  is  also  cle 
that  it  cannot  he  correct  to  make  the  same  allowance  lei 
each  surface,  for  a  great  deal  depen  s  on  e  orm 

surface.  If,  for  example,  divergent  light  falls  on  a  cornv 
reflecting  surface  the  loss  by  reflection  must  be  gneat 
than  when  a  similar  pencil  of  light  meets  a  concwra  » 
face  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  arrangement,  o. 
lens"  surfaces,  and  by  "bearing  this  point  in  mind  tl 
designer  can  sometimes  gain  a  little  m  lapidi  y. 
absorption  of  light  by  the  glass  is  also  not  a  maghgiB 
matter,  even  in  new" lenses,  for  this  factor  vane*  m 
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he  thickness  of  the  glass  used,  and  to  some  extent  with 
ts  composition.  Here  again  we  have  a  variable  factor  that 
■annot  well  be  estimated,  and  it  is  evident  that  what  is 
vanted  is  a  system  of  measurement.  It  has  occurred  to 
is  that  such  a  measurement  might  well  be  carried  out  at 
he  same  time  that  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  measured. 
Suppose  we  are  measuring  the  aperture  by  the  well-known 
nethod  that  involves  placing  a  brightly  illuminated  pin- 
lole  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens.  If  we  place  a 
Iry-plate  against  the  lens-hood  and  expose  for  a  short  time, 
levelopment  gives  a  circular  dark  patch,  the  density  of 
vhich,  measured  in  a  photometer,  must  record  the  relative 
)0wer  of  the  light  reaching  the  plate.  If  we  now  assume 
he  lens  to  neither  absorb  nor  reflect  any  light,  it  seems 
[vident  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  reaching  the  plate 
hould  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  light  which 
eaches  the  entrance  pupil  of  the  lens ;  therefore,  if  we 
emove  the  lens,  place  a  plate  in  the  position  of  the 
ntrance  pupil,  and  expose  for  the  same  time  to  the  same 
lluminated  pinhole,  we  should  get  a  patch  of  equal  density, 
thile  any  difference  in  density  should  afford  a  measure  of 
he  loss  of  light  due  to  reflection  and  absorption.  Such  a 
est  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange,  and  the  results  of 
.  series  of  tests  with  different  lenses  should  give  some 
aluable  positive  information  to  replace  the  speculations 
tpon  which  we  now  rely  so  much. 


DUTDOOR  WINTER  EFFECTS  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

[f  weather  prophets  were  to  be  relied  upon,  we  are  to 
ave  a  long  and  severe  winter.  But  all  of  us  have  heard 
rophecies  with  regard  to  weather,  and  know  full  well 
bat  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  possibly  this  may 
rove  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Any  now, 
that  we  have  experienced  so  early  in  the  season,  should 
;  continue  through  the  next  three  or  four  months,  will 
jiean  a  very  long  winter,  and  by  no  means  a  profitable 
me  with  most  photographers.  We  recently  gave  some 
ractical  hints  as  to  how  some  of  the  inconveniences  seme¬ 
mes  experienced  in  the  practice'  of  photography  may  be 
•voided,  or,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  at  least  reduced  to 
minimum.  Although  during  the  past  decade  or  so  this 
mntry  has  not  experienced  what  some  call  a  good  old- 
ishioned  winter,”  many  of  us  will  not  at  all  regret  such 
season,  particularly  were  it  of  very  long  duration.  In 
)me  countries  where  winters  are  long  and  severe 
ortraitists  turn  them  to  a  fairly  good  account  by  making 
feature  of  producing  portraits  in  the  studio  depicting 
intry  aspects  out  of  doors.  For  this  purpose  special 
ackgrounds  are  painted  representing  snow-clad  scenes , 
le  accessories  also  are  covered  with  apparent  snow,  and 
ie  effect  is  enhanced  by  apparent  snow  falling  on  and 
oout  the  figure. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  point  out.  how 
realistic  winter  scene  may  be  arranged  in  the  studio  b\ 
ie  photographer  himself,  with  but  little  trouble,  and  at 
most  trivial  outlay.  Even  though  little  direct  business 
pcrues,  specimens  taken  under  extreme  wintry  conditions 
ould  prove  attractive  in  showcases  or  windows,  and  thus 
>rm  a  good  advertisement.  We  have  more  than  once 
welt  upon  the  subject  that  the  specimens  exhibited  slioulc. 
p  always  in  unison  with  the'  season  :  in  winter  particular  > 

is  desirable  that,  those  shown  should  be  in  accord  with 
inter,  and  under  wintry  aspects. 

There  are  few  portrait  photographers  who  are  not  m 
^jpssession  of  one  or  more  outdoor  backgrounds,  and  one 

these,  although  it  may  represent  a  summer  scene,  can 
isily  be  converted  into  a.  winter  one  to  serve  oui  piestnt 
arpose  quite  well.  If  it  is  an  old  and  otherwise  useless  one 
P  will  answer  whether  it  be  in  flatted  oil  or  distein}  .i. 


In  the  first  place,  we  take  a  white  pastel  or  crayon,  or 
even  a  lump  of  chalk,  and  whiten  over  those  parts  of  the 
scene  upon  which  falling  snow  would  settle  were  the  scene 
a  natural  one— such  as  on  the  branches  of  trees,  the  tops 
of  buildings,  ruins,  and  the  like.  A  mere  more  or  less 
broad  line  only  is  necessary,  as  its  sharp  outline  may  be 
softened  off  by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  rag  folded  up 
and  used  as  a  stump,  or  even  with  the  finger.  If  the  back¬ 
ground  is  a  very  bright  and  sunny  one,  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  subdue  some  of  the  brightest  portions  with  _ 
or  even  black  pastel  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  destroy 
some  of  the  brightest  effects.  The  work  need  only  be 
roughly  done,  as,  the  background  being  out  of  focus,  the 
roughness  will  not  show  in  the  picture.  If  the  work  is 
done  on  a  flatted  oil  background  it  can  be  cleaned  off  at 
any  time  with  a  damp  sponge,  when  it  will  be  as  good  as 
ever  for  future  use.  If,  however,  it  is  a  dish  mp<  r 
the  case  is  different,  as  then  the  chalk  cannot  be  removed 
completely. 

The  background  itself  being  finished,  we  next  turn  cur 
attention  to  the  accessories,  and  here  it  goes  without  saving 
that  they  must  be  outdoor  ones,  such  as  rustic  seats,  '  dies, 
balustrades,  rockwork,  and  similar  things  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  studios.  The  tops  should  be  whitened  to 
resemble  settled  snow.  Instead  of  chalking  them  over,  a 
better  and  more  natural  appearance  is  obtained  by  <■ 
the  tops  with  cotton  wool.  At  linendrapers’  shops  is 
sheet  wadding,  about  a  yard  wide,  at  a  few  pence  a  yard 
This  material  is  really  better  for  the  purpose  than  tin 
cotton-wool,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  is 
much  cheaper.  Added  to  that,  it  can  be  cut  to  siz<  with 
scissors  and  secured  in  position  by  drawing-pins  or  tacks. 

This  part  of  the  work  having  been  done,  we  get  a 
very  fair  representation  of  an  outdoor  winter  scene.  But 
it  will  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  we  must  not  stop  here :  tin- 
arrangements  are  not  yet  complete,  for  it  is  clear  that  all 
this  snow-like  appearance  could  not  exist  unless  the  ground 
was  also  covered  with  snow.  All  that  has  to  be  further 
done  is  to  cover  over  the  portion  of  the  floor  win  1  tin 
sitter  is  posed  with  the  sheet  wadding.  Two  kinds 
material  are  sold  at  the  draper’s,  the  bleached  and  the 
unbleached.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  1  tin  fl 
it  has  not  the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  former,  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  so  trying  to  the  eyes  of  sit:,  rs,  and  it  is  not 
so  likely  to  interfere  with  the  lighting  of  tin  In 

this  simple  way  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  arrange  in  tin 
studio  a  scene  that  will  convey  a  good  idea 
one  under  severe  winter  conditions. 

In  some  portraits  we  have  seen  done  in  Ca  ia.  ami 
also  in  Russia,  the  wintry  effects  have  1- ■  further 
enhanced  by  a  representation  of  snow  fallii  g  und 

the  figure,  but  not  before  the  face  of  the  sitter.  This, 
course,  makes  the  picture  look  incongruous  in 
This  glaring  incmgruiiy  may,  how* 
still  preserving  the  face,  by  getting  the  model  t 
small  umbrella  in  a  position  which  woul<  b  pted  in 
shielding  the  head  from  falling  sn  »w.  Tn  ui 
for  the  purpose  should  have  some  of  th<  sh 
stitched  upon  it.  The  whole  thing  \  appear 

fairly  natural. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  words  to  say  how  the  falling  snow 
effect  is  obtained.  It  is  done  by  spraying,  or  splashing, 
over  the  negative  with  an  opaque  pigment — say  flake  white. 
The  usual  method  is  to  grind  up  the  colour  with  water  and 
to  just  touch  the  tips  of  tin  bristles  of  a  ih  on 

the  colour.  Then,  holding  the  brush  -  me  little  distance 
from  the  negative,  the  back  a  knife  is  |  the 

bristles  so  as  to  flick  the  colour  over  the  film.  The  uneven 
splashes  produced  in  this  way  will  give  a  very  good  idea 
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unobscured.  It  is  a  good  plan,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to 
varnish  the  negative  before  the  spraying  is  done,  as  then 
it  can  more  easily  be  removed,  if  not  satisfactory,  than 
if  it  were  unvarnished.  The  above  is  penned  to  point  out 
how  easily  what  is  not  an  actual  new  thing  may  be  of 
service  as  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  seasonable  attraction 
in  showcases  or  windows,  and  may  prove  a  good 
advertisement  to  the  photographer.  Though  not  in  any 
sense  a  novelty — the'  idea  and  methods  may  be  said  to  be 


so  old  as  to  have  become,  in  the  cycles  of  time,  new  again 
—in  studios  which  are  engaged  chiefly  in  middle-class 
business  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  interesting 
customers  in  a  photographer’s  work.  The  exhibition  of 
specimens  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  greeting  portraim 
taken  with  winter  surroundings,  would  doubtless  prove  a 
remunerative  line  in  many  places,  seeing  that  they  can  be 
produced  with  so  little  trouble,  and  for  so  trivial  an  outlay 
in  the  first  instance. 


MR,  DOUGLAS  CARNEGIE’S  LAST  PROCESS 

OF  REVERSAL. 


Several  methods  of  producing  negatives  from  negatives  or 
positives  from  positives  have  been  described  in  this  journal  by 
the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie  (see  “B.J.,”  October  23,  1908, 
and  July  9,  1909),  all  of  which  methods  depended  on  chemical 
“  reversing  ”  processes.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  Carnegie 
gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  another  method  of  reversal  not 
dependent  on  chemical  processes  at  all,  and  he  got  on  so  well 
with  it  that  he  anticipated  it  would  be  a  very  useful  method 
when  all  the  details  were  perfected.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  give  exact  details  of  his  method  as  he  worked 
it,  and  I  have  not  yet  come  across  any  written  notes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have,  however,  found  some  of  the  materials  he  used  experi¬ 
mentally,  and  have  tried  the  process  as  I  remember  it  to  have 
been  described  by  him,  and  the  first  attempt  certainly  indicates 
that  it  is  a  very  promising  one.  The  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  depends. 

Reversal  by  Phosphorescence. 

If  we  take  a  slab  that  has  been  coated  with  a  variety  of 
luminous  paint,  keep  it  in  the  dark  long  enough  to  render  it 


quite  inert,  and  then  expose  it  to  a  strong  light  behind  an 
ordinary  negative,  the  result  is,  of  course,  a  luminous  negative 
image  that  can  be  seen  quite  distinctly  in  the  dark.  If  we 
place  this  luminous  negative  image  in  close  contact  with  an 
unexposed  dry  plate  or  piece  of  bromide  paper,  it  produces  a 
latent  positive  image,  which  we  can  develop,  the  result  being 
the  same  as  if  we  had  made  a  print  direct  from  the  original 


Ensign  Competition.— Mr.  Chas.  H.  Coulton,  111,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.,  is  the  winner  of  the  “Ensign”  Roll  Film  Competition 
lor  November.  Houghtons  Limited  offer  a  Three-Guinea  Camera 


j  negative.  Obviously  such  a  process  of  printing  has  no  advan¬ 
tages,  but  by  a  very  simple  modification  we  can  produce  a 
reversed  luminous  image  which  will  yield  a  negative  instead 
of  a  positive  result.  To  do  this  we  vary  the  procedure  as 
follows:  lake  the  luminous  slab  and  expose  it  to  strong 
sunlight  or  to  magnesium  until  it  glows  brilliantly  when  ex¬ 
amined  in  a  dark-room.  Then  place  it  behind  a  negative,  just 
as  in  the  previous  method,  and  expose  to  red  light.  The  red 
light  destioy s  oi  reverses  the  effect  of  the  preliminary  expo¬ 
sure,  and  so  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative  become 
1  represented  by  dark  places  on  the  luminous  surface,  and  we 
have  this  time  a  luminous  positive  image  instead  of  a  negative. 
When  this  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  film  a  negative 
is,  of  course,  produced,  and  so  we  obtain  the  reversed  result 
required. 

The  Method  and  its  Present  Drawbachs. 

Mr.  Carnegie  apparently  used  a  piece  of  ground  ruby  glass 
placed  in  the  printing-frame  for  making  the  second  exposure. 
This  red  glass  was  inserted  first,  then  the  negative,  film  side 
up,  and  finally  the  excited  luminous  slab.  How  long  he  ex¬ 
posed  I  do  not  know,  but  in  my  test  I  exposed  to  about  a  foot 
of  magnesium  for  the  second  exposure,  and  finally  left  the  new 
plate  in  contact  with  the  slab  for  one  minute.  The  result  wa> 
fairly  good  as  regards  exposure,  hut  showed  a  coarse  grain  tha i 
was  not  visible  at  all  in  any  of  the  results  that  Mr.  Carnegn 
himself  had  shown  me.  This  coarse  grain  was  evidently  du< 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  used  the  wrong  luminous  slab.  Its  sur  I 
face  was  rough,  and  among  the  several  slabs  found  there  ar 
finer  ones,  which  will  no  doubt  work  better.  But  I  have  n 
found  a  perfect  one,  and  I  understood  that  Carnegie  had  gre; 
difficulty  in  producing  a  good  surface,  and  an  even  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  perfectly  suitable  material  for  it. 
the  details  of  this  work  are  not  found,  it  will  be  necessary  t  * 
re-work  out  the  process  before  results  like  his  can  be  attained  j 
but,  judging  from  those  he  possessed,  it  will  be  quite  wort 
while  to  undertake  this  work. 

How  far  the  process  may  be  considered  new  I  am  uncertaii 
I  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact  that  red  light  destroyej 
the  luminosity,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  act  as  rapidly  an 
completely  as  it  does.  The  discovery  of  this  reversing  actic; 
may  or  may  not  be  bis,  but  in  any  case  I  believe  no  one  el: 
has  hitherto  taken  advantage  of  the  phenomenon  for  the  puj 
pose  of  producing  reversed  photographic  images. 

The  diagram  is  reproduced  from  one  found  among  tl 
materials,  and  it  illustrates  well  the  method  of  working  tl 
process.  C.  Welborne  Piper. 


every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  “Ensign”  Film.  The  entry 
close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competitio 
form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  “  Ensign  ”  Film. 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


(A  Paper  read  before  the  Nebraska  Photographers’  Association.) 


In  treating  the  subject  assigned  me  by  our  president,  I  feel  incom¬ 
petent.  indeed,  for  its  vastness  covers  more  than  the  experience 
and  observation  of  any  one  man. 

It  is  a  problem  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  whether  located 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  commercial  centre  or  in  the  smallest  hamlet 
of  Nebraska.  If  we  cannot  realise  a  profit  from  our  labours,  work 
soon  becomes  a  drudgery,  and  an  unhappy,  discontented  existence 
follows.  There  are,  therefore,  some  fundamental  principles  which 
must  be  applied  in  every  case. 

Statistics  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  business  men  meet  either 
partial  failure  or  total  loss.  I  am  convinced  that  this  statement  is 

true. 

How  few  men  are  in  business,  for  instance,  in  Lincoln  to-day  who 
were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  commercial  Lincoln  twenty-five, 
yes,  twenty,  years  ago?  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  no  doubt 
every  business  man  sometimes  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  and 
.stem  the  tide  that  is  defeating  the  vast  majority. 

No  man  cares  to  continue  long  in  a  business  where  profit  does 
not  exist.  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  from  this  plat¬ 
form,  that  the  accumulation  of  a  competency  for  old  age  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  practical  men,  and  all  lines  of  progress 
should  be  founded  on  practical  principles.  Men  have  been  and  are 
accumulating  profits  sufficient  to  establish  homes  and  provide  the 
luxuries  of  life  for  their  families  out  of  the  photograph  business. 
The  man  who  cannot  do  this  has  no-  right  to  remain  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  for  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  competency  for  his  labours. 
If  he  fails,  in  most  cases  he  alone  is  to  blame. 

In  our  profession  we  find  many  who  merely  eke  out  an  existence 
and  live,  metaphorically  speaking,  from  hand  to  mouth.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  these  are  not  the  men  who 
-attend  our  conventions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  attendance 
at  meetings  of  this  kind  is  profitable  financially  as  well  as  helpful 
from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The  association,  one  with  another, 
means  more  to  iis  in  the  months  following  than  appears  during  the 
few  days  we  are  together. 

Many  of  us  are  not  successful  because  we  do  not  possess  perse¬ 
verance  and  are  constantly  changing  from  one  location  to  another. 
Success  does  not  come  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year,  and  only 
application  and  concentration  of  thought  and  energy  will  enable  us 
to  possess  it.  True,  a  sitting  hen  never  gets  fat,  but  she  will  have 
more  to  show  for  the  sitting  than  she  would  if  she  changed  nests 
-every  clear  day. 

Injudicious  advertising  enters  largely  into,  our  failures.  Ad\er- 
:tise,  a  necessity,  of  course,  but  in  a  way  that  will  dignify  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  demand  the  respect  of  the  appreciative  public.  loo 
many  of  us  spend  money  in  a  way  that  is  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  the  contract  is  written,  and  wonder  why  we  do  not  obtain 
;T€ suits.  A  set  of  rules  for  advertising  cannot  be  laid  down,  fox 
•conditions  vary,  and  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  choose  veil  the 
method  best  adapted  to  his  locality  and  then  study  well  the  matter 


used. 

We  little  realise  how  profitable  is  the  proper  care  of  our  display 
medium.  Herein  the  public  judge,  and  judge  wisely.  Only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  should  be  needed  on  this  much-discussed  subject,  and  yet 
look  about  you  and  see  how  shamefully  we  neglect  the  words  of 
wisdom  offered  by  every  speaker  and  writer.  _ 

We  fall  far  short  of  the  many  opportunities  of  increasing  our 
profits  by  the  failure  to  grasp  the  scope  of  our  profession  as  applied 
-to  the  desires  and,  in  some  measure,  the  necessities  of  the  common 
people.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a.  few  that  stand  out  most 
prominently,  and  first  the  duplicate  business.  .  ... 

The  money  lost  in  this  one  avenue  of  trade  is  appalling  if.  not 
properly  handled.  Many  men  have  no  system  for  then’  negatives, 
and  if  able  to  fill  an  order  it  is  only  after  much  effort  and  loss  of 
-time.  A  system  should  be  in  vogue  in  every  wen-regulated  studio 
which  would  enable  anyone  to  turn  at  a  moment  s  notice  to  the 
negative.  Herein  lies  the  velvet  of  our  earnings  and  profit 

Reminding  customers  of  the  fact  that  their  negative  is  about  to 
be  filed  for  storage,  and  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to  hare 
additional  prints  made  now,  might  bring  m  many  a  dollar  that 
•otherwise  would  -not  reach  us. 


Just  a  word  to  sitters  who  are  tardy  in  ordering  does  much  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  orders.  W  e  must  not  forget  our  own 
tendency  to  procrastinate,  as  well  as  our  customers’,  for  manv  of  us 
are  very  negligent  in  finishing  our  orders.  Herein  is  no  small  item 
of  loss,  for  the  sooner  an  order  is  completed  the  larger  the  duplicate 
business,  and  from  this  order  and  its  influence  manv  follow.  I 
insist  that,  were  it  possible  to  complete  an  order  the  second  day 
after  the  sitting,  our  business  would  be  increased  to  double  its 
capacity.  We  see  this  verified  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  postal 
card  and  view  men  who  come  into  our  towns  and  make  pictures  of 
school  children  and  of  business  blocks.  The,  speculative  order  i9 
ready  for  delivery  the  next  day,  and  you  know  the  results.  It  is 
through  these  little  things  or  the  lack  of  them  that  losses  creep  in 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  have  parts  of  orders  in  our 
cases  that  should  have  been  called  for  weeks  ago,  on  which  perhaps 
is  a  balance  due.  These  delayed  deliveries  should  be  looked  after 
as  zealously  as  new  business,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for  sending 
them  to  their  owners,  with  a  statement  of  the  balance  still  unpaid. 
Many  a  customer  thinks  because  he  has  made  a  payment,  and 
perhaps  received  one  portrait,  that  he  is  relieved  of  any  further 
obligation.  I  would  rather  have  the  entire  order  in  the  customer’s 
hands  than  to  hold  it  for  a  remittance.  It  is  easier  to  collect  the 
account. 

This  work  naturally  requires  systematising,  and  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  receptionist.  This  brings  to  our  attention  the 
reception-room  and  its  management.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  efficiency  in  this  department,  for  herein  lies  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success. 

The  receptionist  in  a  large  degree  is  mediator  between  profit 
and  loss.  To  those  of  us  who  are  not  making  money  enough,  who 
economically  are  doing  a  fair  business,  but  still  are  not  laying 
aside  anything  for  the  future,  I  would  say,  “  Raise  our  prices.” 
We  may  say  that  we  cannot  get  more,  and  I  will  answer,  “  If  such 
is  the  case,  our  work  is  not  worth  more.*'  W©  must  make  our  work 
worth  the  advance  before  we  can  ask  it.  When  we  have  achieved 
this  the  receptionist  must  be  equal  to  every  occasion ;  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  bring  the  customer  to  a  realisation  of  the  true  value  of  our 
product. 

The  first  order  from  a  sitting  should  be  only  the  commencement 
of  a  profitable  business  with  a  customer.  This  is  especially  true  in 
“  child  portraiture,”  where  speculative  enlargements,  water-colours, 
etc.,  usually  meet  with  lucrative  returns. 

I  believe  it  wrould  surprise  us  to  learn  what  we  are  losing  daily 
by  failing  to  grasp  this  opportunity  of  increasing  our  business. 

We  all,  no  doubt,  have  moods  when  we  vow  we  will  cut  down 
the  number  of  exposures.  Apparently,  it  would  seem  that  here 
is  an  item  where  economy  should  be  instituted,  and  yet,  after  all, 
if  we  are  judicious,  does  not  a  number  of  proofs  in  the  hands  of 
this  ideal  receptionist  really  result  in  profit  rather  than  loss? 

The  most  natural  place  to  look  for  loss  is  in  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  hands  of  careless  workmen 
this  is  true.  This  being  the  case,  it  needs  only  a  passing  thought 
at  this  time,  for  we  all  are  aware  that  if  there  is  a  department  in 
the  studio  that  requires  thought,  care,  and  skill,  it  is  the  printing 
room.  Men  who  possess  the  qualities  so  necessary  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  important  branch  of  our  business  are  in  demand. 

“  Economy  of  time.”  The  ability  of  making  our  heads  save  our 
heels  is  a  virtue  we  should  all  strive  to  possess,  for  by  this  means 
we  will  find  great  profit  in  saving  throughout  all  the  branches  of 
our  work. 

The  men  who  are  ambitious  for  success  are  not  looking  the  market 
over  for  cheap,  inferior  goods,  but  rather  are  searching  for  the 
best  that  money  can  procure.  It  does  not  always  mean  addition 
in  profits  to  purchase  an  article  because  of  its  discount.  It  does, 
however,  amount  to  a  great  deal  if  every  legitimate  discount  is 
taken  advantage  of,  and  herein  lies  permanency  of  business  success. 

We  are  engaged  in.  a  business  we  should  feel  proud  of,  and  by 
careful  study  along  these  business  lines  not  only  reap  personally  a 
financial  standing  in  the  community  to  which  we  belong,  but  assist 
in  maintaining  its  advanced  position  in  the  business  world. 

Alva  C.  Townsend. 
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GOLFERS  AND  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH. 

(From  the  “Times.”) 

If  the  cinematograph  ever  comes  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  comparatively  humble,  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  great  demand  for  it  among  the  more  theoretic  of  golfers, 
since  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  golfing  diseases  is 
the  patient’s  inability  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him.  A  looking- 
glass  is  better  than  nothing,  but  the  player  has  to  perform  unnatural 
movements  which  rob  his  experiment  of  any  great  value.  He  has,  in 
the  first  place,  to  stop  at  the  top  of  his  swing  to  look  at  himself,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  he  must  take  his  eye  completely  off  the  ball 
and  almost  inevitably  move  his  head.  Then,  too,  he  can  only 
observe  himself  at  the  top  and  at  the  end  of  his  swing ;  he  cannot 
stop  his  swing  either  half-way'  up  or  half-way  down  to  see  how  its 
component  parts  are  getting  on;  or  at  least  he  cannot  do  so  with 
the  faintest  hope  of  reproducing  his  natural  attitude.  For  these 
reasons  a  private  cinematograph  would  not  only  be  an  engrossing 
toy  but  a  useful  adjunct  to  study  for  the  golfing  theorist.  At  the 
some  time,  while  he  would  derive  from  it  enormous  pleasure,  he 
would  also  suffer  one  hitter  though  salutary  disappointment. 

Changes  of  “Style.” 

Nearly  everyone  has  been  heard  to  say  at  one  time  or  another 
that  he  is  “  changing  his  style,”  and  there  are  many  who  have,  in 
their  own  imaginations,  almost  as  many  “styles  ”  as  there  are  days 
in  the  week.  Yet,  if  we  go  out  to  play  with  one  of  these  protean 
golfers,  it  is  most  probable  that,  even  although  he  has  explained  to 
us  the  far-reaching  nature  of  his  latest  reformation,  we  shall  be 
utterly  unable  to  detect  the  very  slightest  difference.  The  ball  may 
fly  better  or  worse  than  usual,  but  his  characteristic  appearance  in 
striking  it  will  seem  to  our  unseeing  eyes  wholly  unchanged.  The 
curious  part  of  it  is  that,  though  we  laugh  in  our  sleeve  at  the 
enthusiast’s  self-deception,  we  should  he  quite  indignant  if  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  a  similar  beam  in  our  own  eye.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  golfer  to  realise  that  he  has  a 
style  of  his  own  which  to  the  eyes  of  others  is  definite  and  .un¬ 
changing.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  which  besets  each  one  of  us 
in  realising  that  he  has  a  characteristic  walk  or  voice.  When  the 
average  golfer  makes  that  which  he  deems  to  be  some  improvement 
in  his  “  style,”  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  appears  to  his  most 
familiar  friends  as  a  new  and  gloriously  transformed  creature, 
whereas  those  friends  are,  in  fact,  talking  to  each  other  of  poor  old 
So-and-So’s  extraordinary  style,  which  they  would  know  a  mile  away. 

Individual  Faults. 

The  cinematograph  would  show  him  to  his  face  that  which  his 
friends  are  careful  to  say  only  behind  his  back.  He  would  see  that, 
in  his  hours  of  brightest  triumph  or  blackest  despair,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  difference  to  be  seen  in  that  which  is  usually  termed 
“  style,”  except  in  the  one  essential  of  club  and  ball  meeting  at  the 
right  or  wrong  time.  There  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  horrid  shock  of 
disappointment  at  first,  but,  if  he  were  a  wise  man,  he  would  thence¬ 
forward  cease  to  agitate  himself  about  his  style,  and  confine  his 
theories  simply  to  his  hitting  method. 

At  the  same  time  a  minute  investigation  of  “biographic  ”  views 
of  ourselves  in  the  art  of  striking  would,  no  doubt,  reveal  differences 
of  method,  not  style,  on  different  days,  and  would  teach  us  another 
valuable  lesson — namely,  that  our  faults  are  less  numerous  and  more 
persistent  than  we  imagine.  The  golfer  in  his  very  early  stages 
may  miss  the  ball  in  a  particular  way  from  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
but  the  more  mature  player  has  nearly  always  one  or  two  stereotyped 
vices  into  which  he  periodically  relapses.  Those  who  play  with  him 
often  know  these  vices  quite  well ;  they  will  say  to  each  other  that 
So-and-So  would  be  quite  a  good  driver  if  it  were  not  for  that  fatal 
habit  of  jumping  in  the  middle  of  his  swing.  The  man  himself  has 
a  more  or  less  hazy  idea  as  to  this  besetting  jump,  but  he  does  not 
properly  appreciate  it;  he  feels  such  an  entirely  different  player  in  his 
different  moods  that  he  cannot  believe  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same 
old  crime  which  is  responsible  for  each  new  breakdown.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  several  different  records  of  the  cinematograph  would  let 
in  upon  his  mind  a  flood  of  light.  On  seeing  the  presentment  of 
his  misfortunes  unroll  itself  with  sufficient  slowness  before  him  he 
would  suddenly  say  to  himself,  “I  am  looking  exactly  like  I  did 
when  I  had  that  horrible  fit  of  topping  a  year  ago  last  Easter.  I 


cured  that  by  keeping  my  head  still ;  let  me  see  if  that  will  do  any 
good  this  time.”  After  this  had  happened  several  times  he  would 
begin  dimly  to  understand  that  his  one  particular  wickedness  was 
the  moving  of  his  head,  although  it  might  disguise  itself  under  a 
number  of  apparently  different  sensations.  Thus,  when  things 
began  to  go  wrong  he  would,  instead  of  groping  helplessly  for  a 
remedy,  be  able  to  attack  the  old  trouble  at  once  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  balance  of  probability  that  it  was  also  the  new  one. 

Mr.  Low  has  recorded  that  Mr.  Tait,  when  putting  badly,  never 
asked  what  he  was  doing  wrong,  but  merely  whether  he  was  moving 
his  body,  or  not  taking  his  club  back  straight.  In  the  same  way 
most  golfers  could  reduce  their  sins  to  their  lowest  terms,  to  the 
great  simplification  of  their  cure,  if  only  they  could  visualise  exactly 
what  they  were  doing.  This  lack  of  the  power  of  visualising  would 
be  remedied  by  a  series  of  moving  pictures.  To  be  followed  round 
by  his  own  cinematograph,  a.  luxury  now  only  within  the  reach  of 
millionaires,  would  be  destructive  to  the  golfer’s  sense  of  humour, 
but  might  be  intensely  valuable  towards  the  improvement  of  his 
game. 


PDoto-iDecbanicai  Dotes. 


The  S&lection  of  Originals  for  Illustrated 
Papers. 

On  Thursday,  November  18,  at  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo- 
Engraving,  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson,  the  Art  Editor  of  the  “  Tatler,” 
delivered  an  address  on  the  above  subject,  full  of  good  practical 
points,  and  all  of  them  copiously  illustrated  with  actual  examples. 

He  stated  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  was  the  journal  the 
work  was  to  appear  in.  If  it  were  a  newspaper  printed  on  a 
rotary  press,  such  as  a  daily  newspaper,  something  bolder,  with 
interest  concentrated  on  a  central  subject,  should  be  offered,  rattier 
than  the  delicate  picture  full  of  detail  with  attractive  background 
that  could  be  accepted  by  the  carefully  printed  high-class  weekly. 
He  said  the  sort  of  print  preferred  was  a  glossy  bromide,  but  not 
too  glossy,  and  the  negative  should  be  “pin-sharp,”  as  there  was 
certain  to  be  some  loss  on  reproduction.  He  showed  how  a  flat 
picture  was  often  much  improved  by  reduction  in  size,  and  a  con¬ 
trasted  picture  improved  by  enlargement.  Dealing  with  wash  draw¬ 
ings,  he  said  that  generally  the  most  successful  were  those  made  of 
pure  wash  alone,  though  many  practised  artists  could  use  body 
colour  successfully.  Line  work  should  be  open,  and  all  lines  black 
on  good  white  ground.  Charcoal  and  chalk  was  frequently  used 
now,  sometimes  reproduced  as  a  line  block,  sometimes  very  effectively 
with  half-tone  screen.  Slides  were  shown  of  various  kinds  of  work, 
also  many  originals,  together  with  their  reproductions,  which  fully 
bore  out  the  lecturer’s  remarks. 

Duplex  Half-tones. 

We  have  recently  seen  in  a  little  pamphlet,  issued  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  a  portrait  photographer,  some  very  good  blocks  in  so  far 
as  richness  of  colour  and  relief  were  concerned,  but  the  effect  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  pattern  caused  by  the  superposition  of  the 
two  blocks.  Why  did  not  the  block-maker  use  a  Metzograph  screen 
to  make  the  negative  for  the  tint  plate?  There  would  have  been  just 
as  rich  an  effect,  just  as  much  relief,  and  no  pattern  at  all  to'  disturb 
the  appreciation  of  the  skilful  block-making  and  printing,  and,  let 
us  hope,  portraiture. 

Reproducing  Faint  Pencil  Drawings. 

A  faint  pencil  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pieces  of 
work  to  reproduce  by  any  process,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  negative  which  will  give  a  print  showing  all  the  detail  of 
the  drawing,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  unevenness.  The  most 
practical  way  is  to  give  a  minimum  of  exposure,  and  develop  only 
so  as  to  obtain  a  negative  that  will  give  a  print  on  a  gaslight  paper, 
and  then  work  from  this.  Or  a  transparency  can  be  made  on  a  pro¬ 
cess  plate  and  the  screen  negative  made  from  this,  if  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  in  half-tone.  The  contrast  will  probably  be  much 
exaggerated  in  this  way,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  secure  the 
detail  by  exaggerating  the  contrast  if  printing  is  done  in  black  ink ; 
but  if  the  printing  is  done  in  a  grey  ink  instead  of  black,  then 
a  facsimile  effect  can  be  obtained.  Some  very  useful  reproduc- 
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-ns  of  silverpoints,  which  are  even  more  delicate  than  pencil 
awings,  have  been  made  in  the  manner  described  above. 

The  Paynetype  Process, 

I  Mr.  Arthur  Payne  has  presented  the  set  of  stages  of  his  process 
Ihibited  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  to  the 
I  ciety,  and  he  has  presented  the  block  of  the  first  portrait  from 
?  direct  on  metal  (from  which  we  recently  printed  in  these  columns), 
id  also  an  example  of  his  line  etching  with  copper  deposited  resist 
the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 

ocess  Work. — No.  22,776.  Process  of  making  pictures.  Saalburg. 


exhibitions* 


t  5  AND  B  ROM  OIL  PRINTS  AT  THE  SINCLAIR  GALLERY. 

Che  prints  sent  in  to  the  recent  competition  organised  by  Messrs. 
tnes  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Limited,  are  now  being  shown  at  this 
(a’s  establishment,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  where  they  will 
i  lain  on  view  until  Wednesday  next,  December  8.  They  may  be 
eq  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or  until  1p.m.  on  Saturday,  admis- 
s  .1  being  free.  The  collection  runs  to  84  prints,  about  equally 
c  ided  between  the  oil  and  bromoil  processes,  and  in  every  instance 
[  mented  with  the  Sinclair  permanent  inks.  With  one  exception 
t  prints  are  all  in  monochrome,  the  only  example  (No.  22)  in  which 
r  Iti  -colour  inking  has  been  resorted  to  being  that  by  John  Tucker. 

I  fter  the  Shower,  Bruges.”  We  cannot  say  that  this  print  shows 
a  advance  in  the  technique  of  multi-colour  oil,  the  application  of 
c.)ur,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  lacking  congruity  apart  from  the 
[tidiness  and  degradation  which,  in  the  hands  of  most  workers, 
ajiears  to  be  inevitable  to  the  multi-colour  oil  process  where  the 
a .  is.  at  a  full  scale  of  tones.  In  a  number  of  instances  there  would 
sin  to  have  been  comparatively  little  attempt  made  at  obtaining 
s  king  effects — that  is  to  say,  of  using  to  the  full  the  power  which 
t  oil  process  places  in  the  worker’s  hands — -and  we  must  confess  that 
t  se  prints  strike  us  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfying  on 
t  walls.  An  example  of  this  reserve  type  of  work  is  “Landscape  ” 
[l.  53),  by  R.  C.  Chapman,  but  other  instances  could  be  pointed 
d  As  examples  of  another  kind  of  reserve — the  refusal  to  pile  on 
t)  ink — we  may  mention  one  or  two  quite  delightful  prints  all  in 

light  tones.  These  are  “Betsy”  (No.  16),  by  C.  David  Kay, 
a  “  The  iShell  Gatherers  ”  (No.  28),  by  R.  Lincoln  'Cocks.  A 
c  icism  which  has  been  levelled  against  both  the  oil  and  bromoil 
p  ;esses  is  that  while  it  secures  enormous  advantages  for  the  worker 
a  egards  control,  it  puts  him  at  something  of  a  disadvantage  in  the 
r<  lering  of  textures.  In  many  of  the  prints  to  be  seen  at  54,  Hay- 
n  ket,  this  criticism  may  quite  well  be  sustained.  A  few  prints 
&  be  singled  out  to  disprove  it;  for  example,  the  flesh  tints  in 

II  ariana  ”  (No.  3),  by  Bertram  Park,  are  remarkably  good,  but 
H  ng  the  prints  as  a  whole  we  do  not  find  such  good  rendering  of 
k  ure  as  we  should  get,  say,  in  an  exhibition  composed  of  carbon 
ai  platinotype  prints.  Perhaps  the  subjects  in  which  the  oil  pro- 

shows  itself  supreme  are  those  in  which  strong  effects  of  light¬ 
er  are  still  further  heightened  by  the  pigmenting  brush.  A  very 
W  example  of  this,  though  not  of  much  pictorial  interest  otherwise, 
is  A  Sunlit  Court”  (No.  32),  by  James  C.  Nunn.  Another  almost 
*  illy  good,  though  perhaps  lacking  a  little  of  the  welcome  warmth 
rfjlo!  32,  is  “  Sunlight  ”  (No.  38),  by  C.  David  Kay.  The  former 
iS  y  the  oil  and  the  latter  by  the  bromoil  process. 


EDINBURGH  MEMBERS’  EXHIBITION, 
ji  Saturday,  following  the  precedent  of  last  year,  the  members 
ie  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  had  an  exhibition  oi  their 
in  the  Club  Room,  Castle,  Street,  when  143  entries  were  forward. 
^  '  landscape  and  seascape  was  the  strongest  class,  the  medalled 
?i  'res  being  all  seascapes,  two  of  the  medals  going  to  a  Western 
n'jber,  who  also  gained  the  only  two  awarded  in  port  i  ait  me. 
A  scape  and  Seascape. — Medals:  A.  G.  Watson  (2),  J.  G.  Angus, 
W.  J.  Hansell ;  hon.  men.:  A.  G.  Watson  and  Mis.  Watt. 


Portraiture,  etc. — A.  G.  Watson  (2) ;  hon.  men.  :  T.  Drummond 
Shiels.  Architecture.— D.  Lumgair ;  hon.  men.  :  W.  G.  Collin. 
Subjects  in  Motion.— Medal :  C.  D.  Paton ;  hon.  men.:  A.  W. 
McGregor.  Colour  Photography.— Hon.  men.  :  W.  Mitchell.  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides. — Hon.  men.  :  D.  G.  Christian,  J.  A.  Angus,  and  R.  A. 
Malcolm.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  A.  Eddington,  R.  S.  Webster, 
and  J.  C.  H.  Balmain.  The  absence  of  the  newer  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  was  remarked  on. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

This  club  has  felt  the  levelling  effect  that  time  has  upon  all  move¬ 
ments  of  a  revolutionary  nature.  Starting  originally  as  a  band  of 
rabid  secessionists,  it  is  now  a  company  of  workers  doing  things 
but  little  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  its  exhibitions  are  merelv  two 
more  a  year  added  to  the  struggling  many  with  no  longer  anything 
out  of  the  way  to  recommend  them.  The  present  show,  which  is 
held  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  British  Artists,  is  famous  for  a 
fine  Sargent,  “  Mrs.  Wedgwood  ”  (55),  a  colour  and  texture  har¬ 
mony  of  black  silk  and  silvery-brown  fur,  out  of  which  the  warm- 
toned  flesh  tints  of  the  elderly  lady  beam  with  much  richness  of 
effect.  Henry  Tonks  displays  more  than  usual  exaggeration  of 
colour-perception  in  his  study  of  conflicting  lights — outdoor  and  in¬ 
door — -entitled  “  The  Baby’s  Bath  ”  (17),  and  exhibiting  a  very  posey 
mother  and  nurse.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  highly  romantic  and 
truly  felt  landscapes  of  C.  J.  Homes,  who,  by  enthusiastically  ob¬ 
serving  and  honestly  depicting  certain  effects  of  storm  or  light 
amongst  crags  and  mountains,  creates  arresting  pictures  that  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  imaginative  minds.  A.  Carruthers  Gould  is  also 
a  good  observer,  as  the  cold  light  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  in  his 
“  Hawkcombe  Valley  ”  (28)  clearlj*  shows.  William  Orpen  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  outdoor  figure  studies,  of  which  his  gypsies,  bear, 
and  caravan,  “In  the  Dublin  Mountains”  (34),  is  the  n  arac- 

teristic.  Geo.  Lambert’s  “Portrait  Group,”  where  the  heads  f 
father,  mother  and  child  are  arranged  at  equal  distances  along  a 
diagonal  line,  does  not  show  an  engaging  composition.  In  fa< 
composition  of  traditional  kind  is  not  much  respected  by  the  New 
Englishers;  the  only  obvious  attempt  at  it  is  in  Nelson  Dawson’s 
“  Brigantine  ”  (94).  although  Alfred  Streeton  displays  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  picture-making  in  his  fine  ‘  Corfe  Castle  ’’  (81),  in  which  sun 
and  shadow  are  employed  to  the  Le&t  advantage.  '1  lie 
of  Alfred  W.  Rich  dwarf  all  the  others,  as  usual. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 
December  15  to  16. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  I  n.ber  6. 

Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4,  High  Street,  Cowes,  I.W. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910.— Wishaw  Photl  _ 

Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  I  Lf<  :  ,  138. 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

January  26  to  29. — Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 

Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Southills,  Bolton. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  ( 
and  J.  IU  Wigfull.  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


The  Halifax  Photographic  Co.  advise  us  th. 
for  their  goods  is  The  Telia  Co.,  08.  High  Holborn,  London,  V 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photogu  urnr  SOCIETY. — To  meet 
requirements' of  ifs  less  advanced  workers,  quite  a  number  of  whom 
have  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  above  society,  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction  has  been  arrai  Deludes  twenty- 

four  lectures ,  covering  a  u  *e  held 

on  Friday  evenings,  in  addition  to  the  usual  meetings  of  the  society, 
which  are  held  on  Wednesdays.  South  London  photogr 
desirous  of  joining  a  society  of  this  kind  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
at  the  Borough  Polyte-  hnic,  for  the  moderate  fee  of  S  i  •  r 
they  would  hate  at  their  disposal  the  use  of  tw<  fully 
dark  rooms  and  an  enlarging  room,  in  wbi  h  lattei  the!  nt  m  haa 
recently  been  brought  up  to  1  with  an  11 -inch  con¬ 

denser  and  ••  C  o  >ke  "  lens.  Full  details  as  to  the  wi  i  the  society 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred 
G.  Buckham,  103,  Borough  Road,  S.E. 
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patent  Dews. 

Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
<(  Photo-Mechanical  Notes.” 

Applications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  received  from 
November  15  to  20  :  — 

Animated  Pictures. — No.  26,423.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  for  the  production  of  living  or  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  Sherard  Osborn  Cowper-Coles,  82,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London. 

Binding  Device. — No.  26,455.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
binding  devices  particularly  applicable  to  lantern-slides,  passe¬ 
partouts,  and  the  like.  Harold  Waring  Atkinson  and.  Ernest  Cuth- 
bert  Atkinson,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

'Cameras. —No.  26,501.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photographic 
cameras.  Auguste  Vautier-Dufour,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
■Colour  Photography. — No.  26,911.  Device  for  production  of  three- 
colour  reticules  for  colour  photography.  Robert  Krayn,  33,  Cannon 
Street,  London. 

View  Finders. — No.  27,002.  Improvements  in  photographic  view 
finders.  Otto  Halbach,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Film-Packs. — No.  27,024.  Improvements,  in  film-packs.  Johann 
Georg  Schneider,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Colour  Screen-Plates. — No.  3,601,  1909  (February  13,  1909).  The 
invention  consists  in  a  process  of  preparing  a  three-colour  'screen- 
plate  from  a  line  screen.  A  plate  is  sensitised  with  bichromate, 
printed  under  the  line  screen,  and  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  two  dyes, 
one  of  which  attaches  to  the  exposed  and  the  other  to  the  unex¬ 
posed  parts  of  the  gelatine.  The  excess  dye  is  washed  out,  the 
plate  re-sensitised  with  bichromate,  and  again  printed  from  the  line 
screen,  this  time  at  an  angle,  being  finally  washed  and  dyed. 

The  second  stage  in  the  process  may  also  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  of  the  two  dye-stuffs  applied  in  the  first  step  is 
washed  out  (after  the  second  exposure  to  light)  from  the  elements 
of  unaltered  gelatine  and  then  the  third  dye-stuff  is  fixed  only  to 
elements  of  unaltered  gelatine.  The  process  (No.  1)  is  as  follows  :  — 
A  glass  plate,  or  flat  film,  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine, 
■sensitised  with  potassium  bichromate.  The  plate  thus  prepared 
is  exposed  to  light  under  a  black- white  screen  of  about  20  lines 
per  millimeter,  all  of  the  same  width,  obtaining  thus  a  set  of  lines 
in  the  gelatine  alternately  attacked  and  not  attacked  by  the  action 
of  light,  after  which  the  excess  of  the  bichromate  is  washed  out. 
The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  dyeing  solution  containing  a  red 
and  a  blue  dye-stuff  and  prepared  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  Ponceau  BO  and  a  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  brilliant  azurine,  so  that  the  gelatine  altered  by  light  fixes  only 
.the  red  colour,  whereas  the  blue  colour  dyes  only  the  unaltered 
■gelatine.  The  respective  parts  of  the  gelatine  being  sufficiently 
■coloured  the  excess  of  the  colouring  matters  is  eliminated  by  wash 
ing  with  water,  a  two-colour  screen  being  thus  obtained. 

This  screen  is  converted  into  a  three-colour  screen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  : — The  plate  is  sensitised  for  a  second  time  by  bichromate 
•and  then  exposed  to  light  under  the  same  black-white  screen,  but 
iso  that  the  lines  cross  the  lines  of  the  first  exposure  at  a  suitable 
angle,  such  as  for  instance  45  degrees,  whereupon  the  plate  is 
washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  bichromate.  By  this  operation 
Ihe  blue  lines  obtained  by  the  dyeing  of  the  unaltered  gelatine  in 
"the  first  step  are  divided  into  two  series  of  small  quadrangular 
elements,  the  one  series  consisting  of  altered  gelatine  and  the  other 
of  unaltered  gelatine. 

1  he  excess  of  bichromate  is  then  washed  out  by  a  short  treat¬ 
ment  with  water  without  essentially  altering  the  intensity  of  the 
colours.  L'he  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  yellow  dye¬ 


stuff,  for  instance  into  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  flavazine.  In 
this  solution  only  those  quadrangular  blue  elements  which  consist 
of  unaltered  gelatine  fix  the  yellow  colour  and  become  green.  The 
excess  of  the  yellow  dye-stuff  being  removed  by  washing  with  water 
there  is  produced  the  three-colour  screen  showing  symmetrically 
arranged  blue  and  green  quadrangular  elements  between  the  red 
lines  and  not  having  any  spaces  between  the  coloured  elements. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  second  stage  in  the  process  is 
that  after  the  second  exposure  to  light  the  third  dye  is  applied  to 
the  small  quadrangular  elements  consisting  of  unaltered  gelatine 
without  eliminating  a  part  of  one  of  the  two  dye-stuffs  applied  in 
the  first  step.  But  this  second  stage  may  be  carried  out  in  a  some¬ 
what  varied  form  in  that  one  of  the  two  dye-stuffs  first  applied 
is  washed  out  of  the  unaltered  gelatine  after  the  second  exposure 
to  light  so  that  the  third  dye-stuff  is  only  fixed  to  these  elements 
of  unaltered  gelatine.  The  process  is  then  as  follows:  — 

After  having  exposed  to  light  the  bichromated  gelatine  under  the 
black-white  screen  and  having  washed  out  the  excess  of  the  bi¬ 
chromate  as  above  prescribed,  the  plate  is  dyed  in  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  a  red  and  a  green  dye-stuff  and  made  by  mixing  10  parts 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  crystal  Ponceau  and  20  parts  of  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  naphthol-green.  The  plate  being  immersed 
in  this  solution  during  about  2  to  3  hours,  the  lines  altered  by  the 
action  of  light  assume  a  red  colour,  whereas  the  lines  of  unaltered 
gelatine  have  a  green  colour ;  the  excess  of  the  dyes  is  now  washed 
out. 

The  plate  is  then  brought  into  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
whereby  the  unaltered  green  lines  are  chromated ;  after  drying,  the 
plate  is  exposed  to  light  for  a  second  time  under  the  black- white 
screen  turned  through  a  suitable  angle.  Now  the  plate  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  immersed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  90  parts  by  volume  of 
water  and  10  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  therein  for 
about  10  to  15  minutes,  the  excess  of  bichromate  being  removed 
thereby  and  the  green  dye-stuff  also  being  washed  out  from  the 
small  quadrangular  elements  not  altered  by  the  action  of  light. 

Now  the  plate  is  dyed  in  a  blue  solution  containing  one  per  cent.' 
of  brilliant  azurine.  When  the  respective  quadrangular  elements 
have  fixed  sufficient  quantities  of  the  green  dye-stuff  the  plate  is 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  then  ready  for  use ;  thus  there  is 
obtained  a  three-colour  screen,  showing  red,  .green,  and  blue 
elements.  Carl  Spath,  41,  Rheinstrasse,  Steglitz,  Berlin. 

Full-Size  Focussing  Camera. — No.  23,415,  1908  (November  3,  1908). 
The  invention  is  of  a  type  of  camera  in  which  the  light-sensitive 
surface  and  the  focussing  screen  are  carried  in  a  triangular  frame 
and  at  right  angles  to  one  another  so  that  when  the  focussing  screen 
is  in  a  position  transverse  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  the  light 
sensitive  surface  will  be  parallel  thereto  and  vice  versa.  The 
triangular  frame  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  swung  to  bring  either 
a  light-sensitive  surface  or  the  focussing  screen  into  the  required 
position. 

According  to  this  invention  there  is  employed  in  a  camera 
wherein  the  focussing  screen  when  in  use  is  transverse  to  the 
optical  axis  of  the  photographic  lens,  a  device  which,  while  the 
operator  continues  to  view  the  picture  directly  on  the  screen  and 


from  the  side  thereof  remote  from  the  lens,  can  by  one  movement 
thereof  instantaneously  and  automatically 

(a)  .Swing  a  shutter  and  sensitised  surface  into  the  line  of  that 
optical  axis,  and  swing  the  focussing  screen  out  of  the  way. 

(b)  Operate  the  shutter. 

One  construction  of  camera  comprises  in  combination  a  focussing 
screen  and  a  carrier  for  the  light-sensitive  surface  arranged  so  that 
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the  object  is  focussed  on  to  the  screen,  the  latter  being  automatic¬ 
ally  removed  and  the  carrier  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  lens 
immediately  before  exposure  is  made.  This  interchanging  of  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  focussing  screen  and  the  carrier  is  practically  instan¬ 
taneous  so  that  the  object  is  visible  on  the  screen  by  the  observer 
rip  to  the  moment  at  which  exposure  is  made. 

A  shutter  is  provided  which  is  automatically  released  after  the 
■carrier  has  arrived  in  its  position  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  figure 
shows  the  camera  in  the  position  ready  for  exposure,  the  image 
being  viewed  (through  the  bend  on  the  left)  in  the  vertical  focussing 
screen  fixed  at  Cl  to  the  right-angled  frame  C.  On  actuating  the 
release  the  frame  C  is  turned  back  so  that  the  plate  and  film  at  C2 
is  brought  into  the  vertical  plane  previously  occupied  by  C1,  this 
latter  returning  into  the  horizontal  position  C3.  The  focal  plane 
shutter  comes  into  action  and  exposes  the  plate.  John  Appleton, 
132,  Gwendolen  Road,  Leicester,  and  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson, 
Limited,  Stoughton  Street  Works,  Leicester. 

Diaphragm  Shutter. — No.  27,433,  1908  (December  17,  1908).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  diaphragmatic  shutter  with  a  rectangular 
aperture  in  which  the  leaves  which  open  or  close  the  aperture  work 
in  pairs  and  each  pair  independently  of  the  other  pair.  The  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  obtain  rapidity  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  leaves  of  a  square  aperture  shutter.  The  independent  move¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves  can  be  obtained  by  pins  which  engage  in  spiral 
slots  cut  in  the  operating  discs,  thereby  changing  the  rotating 
motion  of  the  discs  into  reciprocating  motion  of  the  leaves.  The 
path  of  motion  of  each  pair  of  leaves  is  thus  restricted  by  suitable 
guides  in  such  a  manner  that  two  paths  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  apparatus.  The  guides  also  are 
•so  constructed  as  to  determine  the  height  of  the  leaves,  one  pair  in 
front  of  the  other  in  order  that  their  surfaces  may  be  covered 
by  any  desirable  material. 

The  base  may  be  made  of  a  square  plate  of  metal  having  a 


rectangular  hole  the  same  size  as,  or  larger  than,  the  full  opening 
of  the  shutter.  Upon  this  base  may  be  mounted  the  guides  for  the 
leaves  and  also  the  bearing  for  the  operating  discs,  this  latter  heal¬ 
ing  consisting  of  a  metal  ring  having  two  circular  steps  turned  on 
its  outer  circumference,  the  lower  step  being  slightly  larger,  in 
diameter  than  the  top  one,  and  carrying  the  lower  operating  disc, 
while  the  top  circular  step  carries  the  top  operating  disc,  the  two 
discs  being  separated  by  either  a  single  washer  working  on  the  lower 
circular  step  and  between  the  discs,  or  by  a  number  of  washeis 
mounted  upon  bearing  pins  arranged  around  the  .periphery  of  the 
operating  discs.  The  operating  discs  must  move  independently  of 
each  other,  but  this  movement  may  be  obtained  by  any  desired 
means.  (Siemens  Brothers  and  Co.,  Limited,  Caxton  House,  Tot  n 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  and  Harold  William  Frank  Ireland, 
79,  Church  Lane,  Old  Charlton,  Kent. 

Cinematograph  Film  Residues. — -No.  14,407,  1909  (June  19,  1909). 
This  invention  refers  to  a  process  for  recovering  the  material  of 


the  support  of  the  cinematographic  films.  It  consists  in  depriving 
used,  unsold  or  other  films  as  well  as  waste  pieces,  of  their  gelatine 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering: — 1.  The  metallic  silver  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  2.  The  material  forming  the  support  without  occasioning 
any  alteration  of  the  said  material.  For  this  purpose  preparations 
containing  soluble  ferments  (pepsin,  trypsin,  papain,  or  the  like) 
or  living  ferments  (liquefying  bacteria  and  the  like)  are  used. 
When  using  soluble  ferments,  the  preparations  will  be  obtained 
either  by  the  direct  solution  of  the  ferments  or  by  macerating 
vegetable  or  animal  parts,  or  by  macerating  several  different  parts 
some  of  which  may  contain  strengthening  diastases.  The  materials 
to  be  treated  will  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  liquids  obtained 
during  the  time  necessary  for  hydrating,  digesting,  or  liquefying 
the  gelatine;  this  time  will  vary  according  to  the  products  em¬ 
ployed,  the  concentration  of  the  Uquids  and  the  temperature. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  the  materials  to  be  treated,  films,  clip¬ 
pings,  perforated  edges  and  the  like,  are  plunged  into  a  diluted 
solution  of  commercial  trypsin,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
105  deg.  F.  ;  in  this  case  the  solution  will  be  effected  very  rapidly. 
The  solution  terminated,  the  material  of  the  support  (in  the  form 
of  bands,  or  waste  pieces  of  all  kinds)  will  be  washed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  all  kinds  of  impurities  and  the  metallic  silver  (or 
in  the  form  of  a  salt)  will  be  carefully  collected.  Henry  Danzer,  5, 
rue  Richepanse,  Paris. 

The  following  complete  specifications,  etc.,  are  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Colour  Photography. — No.  25,998.  Colour  Photography.  Ruth. 
(Stereoscopy. — No.  26,135.  Stereoscopic  apparatus  for  use  with 
photographs.  Toupillier. 


De®  Crade  Dames. 

Imogen. — No.  317,282.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives.  The 
Berlin  Aniline  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Princess  Street,  Manchester,  chemists 
and  druggists.  October  15,  1909. 

■ - 1  ♦ — i - 

Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Simplo  BrvisH  Treatment  for  Modification 
of  Bromide  Prints. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  ”  for  November  30,  gives  the  following  suggestions  for 
modifying  and  controlling  prints  on  bromide  paper.  “  A  print  or 
enlargement  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  developed  up  to  the 
required  density.  The  developer  is  then  rinsed  thoroughly  out  of  the 
paper  (which  is  not  fixed),  and  it  is  ready  for  modification.  Drain 
the  water  well  off  the  print,  expose  the  whole  of  the  picture  to  the 
full  glare  of  a  gaslight  burner  or  any  actinic  light — say,  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  seconds.  The  exact  time,  within  reasonable  limits,  need 
not  matter,  so  long  as  sufficient  exposure  has  been  given  to  darken  it 
on  the  application  of  the  developer.  This  operation  should,  of  course, 
take  place  in  orange  light. 

“Take  a  camel-hair  brush,  dip  it  into  your  developer,  and  apply 
it  carefully  to  whatever  part  you  wish  subdued,  and  as  each  part 
attains  the  density  required,  wash  the  developer  off  under  the  run¬ 
ning  tap  and  again  apply  your  charged  brush  to  any  other  p.v 
wish  to  darken  still  further.  Lights  can  thus  be  stopped  out  or 
shadows  strengthened.  Should  the  developer  be  inclined  to 
at  the  edges,  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  picture  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  will  recede  from  the  part  you  wish  left  a*  it  is.  Glycerine 
mixed  with  the  developer  will  also  prevent  spreading. 

“  Should  a  definite  line  be  required,  the  part  of  the  print  can  be  sur¬ 
face-dried  with  blotting  paper,  and  the  glycerine  developer  applied 
in  whatever  direction  required.  Cloud  effects  can  be  indicated  in  an 
otherwise  blank  sky.  and  as  each  worker  gets  used  to  the  method  and 
improves  his  brush  action  with  practice,  improvements  will  suggest, 
themselves  to  suit  the  individual.  After  modification  is  completed, 
the  print  is  fixed  and  dried  hi  the  usual  manner." 
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dm  Books* 


“  Camera  Work.”  No.  28.  New  York :  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

“  With  this  number  ‘  Camera  Work  ’  closes  its  seventh  year. 
Whether  the  magazine  has  remained  true  to  its  original  ideals  and 
standards  must  be  decided  by  its  readers.”  These  sentences  are 
part  of  an  editorial  note  at  the  end  of  the  book.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  “  Camera  Work  ”  has  shown 
no  sign  of  falling  away  from  its  original  ideals,  and  its  latest  num¬ 
ber  is,  in  some  ways,  its  most  interesting.  It  continues  those  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  domain  of  painting  and  poetry  which  are  not  the 
less  welcome  from  the  fact  that  they  are  extraneous  and  unimplied 
in  the  title.  The  journal’s  aims  are  very  high,  and  its  efforts 
ambitious.  What  other  photographic  journal  can  boast  of  original 
parables  and  sonnets  such  as  we  have  here  from  Eugenia  Wallace 
and  Leonard  van  Nappen  respectively?  True,  the  first  is  a  little 
elusive,  and  the  second  wickedly  spiteful  to  the  great  dead,  who, 
after  all,  have  made  us  what  we  are;  but  these  “  fill-ups  ”  sound  a 
cultured  note,  at  all  events.  The  excellent  literature,  both  sprightly 
and  earnest,  contributed  by  Chas  H.  Caffin,  is  at  all  times  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  text  of  “  Camera  Work.”  This  time  liis  lengthy  article 
upon  the  Dresden  Exhibition  is  not  only  entertaining,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  true  in  its  dispassionate  review  of  the  present  position  of 
photography.  His  next  phrase,  the  “  flip-flops  of  personal  expres¬ 
sion  ”  (applied  to  un-straight  methods)  ought  to  become  a  classic. 
He  recognises,  as  most  neople  have  by  now,  that  the  German  “  pro- 
lessionals  ”  have  taken  the  foremost  rank  upon  the  strength  of  their 
striving  for  the  best  artistic  results  through  technical  honesty  and 
conscientious  craftsmanship,  exhibiting  “  the  characteristically  Ger¬ 
man  traits  of  superior  comprehension  and  thoroughness.” 

Benjamin  De  Casseres  contributes  a  vituperation  upon  the  Art 
“  puffer  ” — by  which  he  indicates  the  American  Art  critic — and 
describes  as  an  eviscerated  and  castrated  descendant  (of  a  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  type  now  passed  away),  “  Sir  Puff,  who  kills  by  his 
silence  and  immortalises  the  Vogue  and  fattens  the  dugs  of  the  cow 
that  he  milks.”  Fortunately  the  land  which  produces  this  monster 
also  produces  “  Camera  Work,”  with  its  photogravures,  its  parables, 
and  its  sonnets.  The  illustrations  in  the  present  part  number  six 
first-rate  reproductions  by  J.  Craig  Annan  of  D.  0.  Hill’s  works, 
with  which  goes  a  biographical  note  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  These 
pictures  bear  out  exactly  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Caffin,  for  they  are 
charming  because  they  are  honestly  photographic,  not  in  spite  of  the 
fact.  They  show  no  flip-flops  of  personal  expression.  They  are 
realistic  in  their  roundness  and  fulness.  The  other  plates  by  modern 
workers  miss  something  of  this  convincing  naivete,  though  they 
pass  muster  easily  before  the  standard  that  modern  work  has  set. 
George  Davison’s  “  Houses  Near  Aix-les-Bains  ”  has  beautiful 
quality,  and  Paul  B.  Haviland’s  “  Miss  G.  G.”  is  exactly  what 
modern  photography  lias  developed  as  an  ideal — an  arbitrary  lower¬ 
ing  and  flattening  of  flesh  tones  with  demonstrative  high-lights  upon 
parts  of  the  costume.  Such  work,  however,  is,  to  that  of  D.  0.  Hill, 
what  the  poetry  of  Burns  is  to  a  latter-day  minor  poet’s  “  pre¬ 
ciosities.” 


'‘The  ‘Wellcome’  Exposure  Record  and  Diary,  1910.”  London: 

Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co. 

The  issue  for  next  year  of  this  most  convenient  photographic 
pocket-book  contains,  as  before,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  photo¬ 
graphic  information,  which — like  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome’s 
pure  chemicals — is  in  “  tabloid  ”  form.  For  the  past  year  or  two 
the  “  Wellcome  ”  diary  has  shown  itself  almost  incapable  of  further 
improvement,  but  each  year  the  producers  manage  to  supply  the 
photographer  with  some  additional  matter  which  is  of  direct  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness.  This  year  a  supplementary  card  is  included  which 
gives  the  various  (“  Rytol  ”)  developers  necessary  when  obtaining 
warm  tones  on  practically  every  one  of  the  standard  lantern-plates. 
In  each  case  the  description  of  tone  obtained  is  indicated,  together 
with  the  increase  of  the  exposure  over  that  required  for  black  tones. 
A  most  useful  card  for  lantern-slide  makers,  and  issued  ready  for 
hanging  in  the  dark-room.  In  other  respects  the  features  of  the 
diary,  particularly  the  exposure  calculator,  call  for  a  repetition  of 
the  commendations  we  have  extended  to  it  in  previous  years.  The 


table  of  comparative  plate  speeds  has  been  revised  up  to  date,  and, 
as  before,  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  those  wishing  to  give  full  expo¬ 
sure,  as  well  as  for  those  who,  when  having  to  give  a  rapid  exposure, 
wish  to  cut  down  the  time  as  far  as  possible.  The  formulae  for  devel¬ 
oping,  toning,  and  other  solutions  prepared  with  the  convenient 
“tabloid  ”  chemicals  are  again  most  clearly  and  specifically  set  out, 
and  the  mass  of  other  photographic  information  which  the  photo¬ 
grapher  finds  it  useful  to  have  in  his  pocket  is  to  be  found  in  ti  e 
slim  volume.  The  diary  is  issued  in  three  separate  editions,  for  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  and  for  the  United  States,  that 
for  European  countries  being  bound  in  light  green,  for  southern 
latitudes  and  the  tropics  in  dark  green,  and  for  the  United  States 
in  red.  Hie  diary  is  now  on  sale  throughout  this  country,  price  Is. 

“  Travel  and  Exploration  ”  (Witherby  and  Co.,  Is.). — Explora¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple,  does  not  take  quite  so  prominent  a  place 
as  usual  in  the  December  number  of  “  Travel  and  Exploration  ” 
(edited  by  Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball).  Room  had  to  be  found  for 
reviews  of  unusually  important  travel  books,  such  as  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  “Heart  of  the  Antarctic,”  Lady  Stanley’s  life  of  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Claude  White’s  “  Sikkim,”  etc.  However,  we  may 
claim  that  quality  amply  compensates  for  quantity;  and  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman’s  well-written  description  of  her  record  ascents  in  the 
Himalayas  is  well  worthy  of  the  place  of  honour.  Another  article, 
mainly  of  sporting  interest,  is  one  by  Captain  Dudley  Haskard,  who 
gives  an  account  of  his  experiences  of  lion-shooting  in  Somaliland. 
Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon’s  graphic  description  of  a  tour  off  the  beaten  track 
in  Syria,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  singularly  good 
illustrations  from  his  photographs.  Dr.  Scott  Keltie’s  well-known 
name  prepares  us  for  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  article, 
entitled  “Travellers’  Tales.”  Some  very  diverting  experiences, 
garnered  from  the  professional  travels  of  the  well-known  guide-book 
writer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Hone  Moncrieff,  are  given  in  “  A  Traveller  in. 
Travel.” 


dm  Materials,  $c. 


Lilywhite  Greeting  Postcards. — The  Halifax  Photographic 
Company  send  us  a  circular  of  these  sensitive  postcards  for  the 
Christmas  season,  issued  with  the  P.O.P.  gaslight,  bromide,  and  self- 
toning  emulsions. 

“  Noctona  ”  Christmas  Postcards. — In  issuing  postcards  bearing 
their  new  “Noctona”  emulsion,  Messrs.  Griffin,  in  place  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  inscription  or  design  on  the  front  of  the  card,  have  adopted 
the  somewhat  novel  and  simple  plan  of  issuing  a  design-mask,  which 
is  placed  between  the  negative  and  the  postcard  when  printing,  and, 
without  any  registration  or  any  other  precaution,  imprints  upon  the 


card  an  ornamental  Christmas  greeting.  The  effect  obtained  is 
indicated  in  the  illustration.  Complete  with  this  mask  a  packet 
of  18  “  Noctona  ”  postcards  costs  Is.,  the  cards  being  issued  in  all- 
three  grades — pearl-matt,  satin,  and  glossy. 

Johnson’s  Photo  Tints. — A  most  attractive  and  uncommon, 
window  card  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons,, 
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anufacturing  Chemists,  Ltd.,  23,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  London, 
jC.,  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  a  dealer’s  customers 
the  very  convenient  box  of  nine  “photo-tints”  supplied  for  the 
louring  of  postcards,  gelatine  prints,  and  lantern  slides.  The  sub- 
ct  of  the  window  bill — a  little  Dutch  boy  standing  by  a  canal — 
picturesque  in  character,  and,  delicately  coloured  as  it  is  with 
ie  Johnson  tints,  forms  quite  a  distinctive  piece  of  advertising 
Lerature,  which  can  hardly  fail  in  its  object  of  riveting  notice  on 
ie  maker’s  products. 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES 

Plate-coating,  etc.,  Machinery. — The  well-known  firm 


of 


oebig,  Radebeul,  Dresden,  sends  us  its  English  list  of  machinery 
r  plate  and  paper  coating,  printing  plant,  film-coating  machines, 
id  other  installations  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  mate- 
als.  Messrs.  Koebig  have  a  long  experience  as  constructors,  and 
lieir  list  gives  a  full  specification  of  the  various  types  of  plant  for 
ie  meet  modern  factory  equipment. 

Second-hand  Apparatus. — Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  who 
ir  thirty-six  years  have  made  the  sale  and  exchange  of  high-class 
rotographic  apparatus  the  staple  of  their  business,  send  us  their 
irrent  64-page  list,  conveniently  arranged  as  to  (1)  class  of 
irnera,  and  (2)  size  of  apparatus.  The  list  thus  allows  of  one’s 
iquirements  being  looked  up  most  readily,  and  our  readers,  both 
i  home  and  abroad,  may  depend  on  receiving  apparatus  in  thorough 
orking  order.  The  list  is  sent  free  on  application  to  37,  Bedford 
Ireet,  Strand,  W.C. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK- 

Friday,  December  3. 

ughborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic 
Apparatus  and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 
wlair’s  Camera  Club  (Glasgow).  “What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera.” 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

e  of  Thanet  Photographic  Society.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.” 
W.  F.  Slater. 

11  Camera  Club.  Lantern  Slide  Printing  Competition. 

tton  Photographic  Club.  “  Some  Delightful  Surrey  Walks.”  The  Photographic 
Record  and  Survey  of  Surrey. 

rough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “Lenses.”  W  Page. 

ymouth  Photographic  Society.  “Sports  and  Pastimes  with  the  Goerz-Anschutz 

,  Folding  Camera.” 

Saturday,  December  4. 

inburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  A  Voyage  Round  the  Coast  of  Iceland.”  F.  M. 
Chrystal. 

Monday,  December  6. 

tfford  Photographic  Society,  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration, 
iveland  Camera  Club.  “Wellington  Plates.”  Hy.  Wade, 
ithampton  Camera  Club.  “Radiography.”  Dr.  Norman  E.  Aldridge, 
ek  Photographic  Society.  Monthly  Lantern  Night. 

tford and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  “Bromoil.”  A.  H.  Garner, 
irborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Kirkstall  Abbey.”  Charles 
B.  Bowdill.  . 

nth  London  Photographic  Society.  Lecturette  and  Excursion  Lantern  Slide 
Competitions. 

asgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.  “Large  Prints  from 
Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

atral  Photographic  Society  (London).  “Telephotography.  _  C.P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 
ncaster  Photographic  Society.  “  Stereoscopic  Photography.”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd 

Tuesday,  December  7. 

>yal  Photographic  Society.  “Screen-plate  Colour  Work  ’ 


H.  Essenhigh 

Corke.  Preceded  by  a  Demonstration  of  the  Pilot  Arc  Lamp.  w 

3ds  Photographic  Society.  “The  Making  of  a  Lantern  Slide.  Gociney 
Bingley.  . 

■ndsworth  Photographic  Society.  Council  Meeting.  . 

h ton-under- Lyne  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Appar; 
and  Exhibition  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 
dham  Photographic  Society.  “  Dutch  Slides.”  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co. 
ckney  Photographic  Society.  “Incidental  Helps  in  Darkroom  and  rich  . 
H.  W.  Fitch.  ,  i  , »  ir  r 

isgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “  Flashlight  Photography. 

Hart. 

>rthing  Camera  Club.  “Orthochromatism.”  J.  Willmer  Cole. 

ft  he  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman.  WF 

mklands  Photographic  Society.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.  v'  •  1 • 

Slater. 

Wednesday,  December  3. 

'ydon  Camera  Club.  “Printing  in  Clouds  on  Lantern  Slides  and  Tians- 

parencies.”  H.  P.  C.  Harpur.  rmrikii  fio'hir  " 

inburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  British  Architecture  .  Late  ■  ^ 

R.  Berry.  Lantern  Section,  Members’  Slides.  tIT  p..:nfq  f,om 

sley  Philosophical  Institute  (Photographic  Section).  L.  g 
Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “The  Platinotype  Process”  The 
Platinotype  Co. 

Woodford  Photograpluc  Society.  “Lantern  Slide  Making."  W.  L.  F  Wastell 

Cowes  Camera  Club.  “  What  I  saw  in  South  Afiica.”  W.  Jolliffe 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Print  Criticisms. 

Stockport  Photographic  Society.  “Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  r.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Horwich  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  D.-iuon-tration. 

Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.  Demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Consett  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration  , 
Thursday,  December  9. 

L-C-C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.c.  “Early  Experiences  of  Proceea  Work.”  E  C 
Middleton. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society.  “  Modern  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  T.  P.  Prize  Slides.”  R.  Hesketh. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “  In  and  Out  of  Ireland  ”  F 
Himhault  Dibdin. 

Edinhu-gh  Photographic  Society.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W  F 
Slater. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  “  Night  Photography."  A.  H.  Blake. 

Hull  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Composition  of  Pictures,’  Geo  Marph-s 

Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Bruges  and  Round  About.” 
E.  Marks. 

Heaton  Camera  Club.  “Ensyna."  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “Ensyna.”  F.  Marshall. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  “Home  Portraiture.”  Thomas  A.  fenH« 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “  Ancient  Abbeys  ami  Churches 
of  South  Essex.”  C.  Forbes. 

Dover  Institute  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Aston  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.  ’  Demonstration. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  November  30,  Mr.  John  Spiller  in  the  chair. 
A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Tench  on  “  Glimpses  of  Scenery 
in  Ceylon  and  Burmah,”  the  lantern  slide  illustrations  of  whi.  li 
were  of  a  remarkably  fine  character,  forming  a  valuable  addition  V> 
the  lecturer’s  remarks. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 


Penny  Photograi>hy  and  Hairdressing. — In  the  Clerkenwell 
'County  Court  last  week,  before  Judge  Bray,  an  action  v  -•  ight 
by  James  McCombie,  tailor.  470  and  472.  Holloway  Road,  Islingtt 
against  A.  Lipparini,  photographer,  of  42,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
W.C,;,  for  £70,  as  damages  for  an  alleged  nuisance  and  bleach  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  EldTidge,  counsel  for  plaintiff,  said  his  client  had  a  lease  of  the 
premises,  470  and  472,  Holloway  Road-.  The  premises  were  two 
houses  which  adjoined  each  other.  The  ground  floors  were  u.^vl  aa 
shops,  and  the  two  upper  floors,  approached  by  a  common  entrai  ■ 
and  common  staircase,  were  let  out.  The  first  floor  on  O  waa 

let  to  defendant,  and  that  on  the  other  side  was  let  to  a  hairdrt  m  r. 
named  Osterman.  In  the  covenant  was  a  clause  that  < Merman 
should  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  occupancy.  It 
last  that  the  first  floor  on  the  other  side  was  let  to  defendant,  who 
entered  into  a  covenant  that  he  would  not  do  anything  v  I  h  would 
become  a  nuisance  or  annoyance  to  the  landlord  or  his  other  ten  into. 
Defendant  carried  on  the  business  of  a  photographer,  and  in  N-o em¬ 
ber  Mr.  Osterman  complained  to  plaintiff  of  tie  •to- 

graphy  business  was  being  carried  on.  Plaintiff  l  lUtioi  ad 
but  the  nuisance  still  continued,  as  the  result  of  the  way  in  which 
defendant  carried  on  hie  business.  On  his  hand  hi 
announced  to  the  public,  “  Your  photo,  taken  for  a 
or  group.” 

The  result  of  taking  penny  photographs,  continued 
that  numbers  of  people,  children  and  young  men  and  w< 
gated  round  the  place,  and  blocked  up  the  staircase, 
sit  on  the  stairs,  eating  their  food*  or  they  would  be  p 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Osternian's  customers  had  a 
getting  to  his  saloon.  Sometimes  the  boys  and  gir  s  w 
door  of  bis  saloon  and  call  out.  “  Come  and  have  a  sha 
your  hair  cut.”  The  result  of  the  nuisance  was  that 
business  practically  disappeared,  and  he  sued  pi 
damages. 

Plaintiff  gave  evidence  in  support  of  his  case.  Ii 
tion.  he  said  that  before  defendant  took  his  pren 
let  to  a  photographer.  He  had  no  complaint  what 
tenant. 

Evidence  was  given  by  plaintiff's  manager  at  4<0, 
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He  said  the  photographer  who  preceded  defendant  carried  on  a  rather 
hioh-class  business.  Regarding  defendant’s  business,  witness  used 
tch  see  a  number  of  people  coming  there.  They  were  poor-class 
people.  Sometimes  he  had  to  turn  the  gas  off  at  night,  because 
defendant’s  customers  would  gather  in  front  of  plaintiff  s  window 
and  block  it  up  in  order  to  look  at  their  photographs. 

Mr.  Valetta  (counsel  for  defendant)  :  Did  you  think  that  peop  e 
'would  drive  up  in  motor-cars  to  have  penny  photographs  taken.— 
No,  but  I  did  not  think  they  would  come  in  egg  boxes  on  wheels,  as 

gome  did.  „ 

Mr.  Osterman,  in  evidence,  said  the  defendant  s  customers  ran 
up  and  down  stairs  shouting  and  laughing.  That  caused  witness 
great  annoyance.  Sometimes  the  boys  and  girls  coming  to 
defendant’s  place  would  come  up  the  stairs  in  batches  of  nearly  a 
dozen.  They  were  laughing  and  shouting,  and  would  sometimes 
call  out,  “  Get  your  hair  cut.’*  His  customers  complained.  Once  he 
saw  some  of  defendant’s  customers  eating  fried  fish  and  potatoes 

on  the  stairs.  _ 

Replying  to  counsel,  witness  said  it  was  because  of  the  difficulty 
they  found  in  getting  to  his  shop,  through  people  being  on  the 
stairs,  that  his  customers  stayed  away. 

Mr.  Valetta:  You  knew  that  this  staircase  was  only  three  feet 
wide  when  you  took  these  premises?— Yes. 

Does  not  your  complaint  really  come  to  this  :  that  Mr.  Lipparini 
became  a  very  successful  cheap  photographer  ? — He  had  a  great 
number  of  customers. 

Supposing  they  had  come  to  your  place  for  a  shave  before  being 
photographed — would  you  then  object? — They  could  not  afford  to 
pay  2d.  for  shaving  and  4d.  for  haircutting  before  going  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Then  there  were  a  lot  of  girls  who  went  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  You  don’t  shave  girls. 

The  Judge:  Did  Mr.  Osterman  open  his  shop  on  Sundays? 

Mr.  Eldridge :  No.  But  Sunday  was  a  very  busy  day  for 
defendant,  and  the  consequence  of  so  many  people  coming  on  Sundays 
was  that  they  had  to  call  in  the  week  for  their  photographs. 

Defendant,  in  evidence,  said  the  business  he  carried  on  was  that 
of  penny  photographs,  sixpenny  cabinets,  and  trade  enlargements. 
Before  he  took  the  premises  a  representative  from  plaintiff  called 
upon  him  at  his  place  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  so  he  could  have 


seen  the  class  of  business  carried  on. 

Mr.  Valetta:  What  sort  of  people  are  your  customers ?— They  are 
a  poor  class  of  people,  but  they  are  all  right. 

When  Mr.  Osterman  complained,  added  defendant,  he  engaged  a 
porter  and  made  his  light  stronger.  Sunday  was  his  busiest  day. 
People  called  for  their  photographs  during  the  week. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Eldridge,  defendant  said  that  one  Sunday  he 
took  560  midgets  and  two  cabinets,  on  another  Sunday  576  midgets, 
and  on  another  Sunday  654.  In  one  week,  including  Sunday,  the 
total  was  1,025.  The  total  of  654  midgets  would  not  represent  that 
number  of  customers,  because  many  would  have  six,  eight,  or  a  dozen 
photographs.  The  customers  would  come  downstairs  quietly  unless 
the  barber  insulted  them. 

Do  you  say  there  was  no  noise? — I  don’t  call  it  noise. 

Defendant’s  manageress  said  that  Mr.  Osterman  was  often  rough 
towards  the  customers. 

Mr.  Eldridge:  Why  should  he  be  rough  towards  them? — Because 
the  customers  would  stop  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  look  at  their 
photos.  When  he  was  rough,  the  customers  would  give  him  a  nasty 
answer. 

To  get  a  correct  number  of  people  who  called,  said  another  witness, 
the  total  number  of  photographs  should  be  divided  by  three. 

Joseph  Plant,  defendant’s  porter,  said  he  had  trouble  with  the 
barber  owing  to  the  way  he  went  on  at  people  as  they  were  leaving 
the  studio. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  witness  said  that  once  he 
had  to  “  accommodate  ”  one  or  two  of  the  boys  who  came  there. 

What  <1  id  you  accommodate  them  with — a  stick? — No,  with  my 
hand. 

Mr.  Valetta:  During  the  five  months  you  were  there  you  had 
only  to  roughly  handle  two  youths? — That  is  so. 

Two  customers,  in  evidence,  said  the  barber  abused  them  on  the 
landing. 

At  the  close  his  Honour  said  he  would  reserve  judgment. 


“  Dum  ”  Photographs. — At  the  Leicester  Police  Court  last  week 
it  was  mentioned  that  a  “dum”  photograph  is  one  which  does  not 


exist  save  only  in  the  vocabulary  of  its  creator.  The  word  was  used 
in  the  private  note-book  of  a  photographer  named  William  James, 
charged  with  stealing,  at  (South  Croxton,  on  October  11,  Is.  9d., 
Is.  6d.,  and  7d.,  belonging  respectively  to  John  William  Hales,  Fred 
Screaton,  and  Harry  Wollaston. 

Detective-Inspector  Taylor  said  on  October  11  prisoner  went  to 
South  Croxton  with  a  camera,  and  canvassed  several  houses.  He 
showed  samples  of  photographs  and  told  people  he  could  supply  them 
at  Is.  9d.  per  dozen.  Mr.  Hales  consented  to  have  his  photograph 
taken,  with  his  house  and  two  dogs,  and  he  paid  Is.  9d.  to  prisoner, 
who  said  he  would  deliver  the  photographs  personally  the  next  week. 
Five  weeks  went  by,  and  Mr.  Hales  had  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 
He  then  wrote  to  the  address  given  by  prisoner,  and  the  letter  was 
returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  The  next  morning  he 
received  four  photographs,  but  not  such  as  he  ordered. 

The  same  day  prisoner  went  to  Mrs.  Screaton,  and  photographed 
her)  child,  for  which  he  received  Is.  6d.  Five  or  six  weeks  after¬ 
wards  she  received  two  inferior  photographs.  A  similar  procedurel 
was  followed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  who  ordered  half  a  dozer 
photographs  of  himself,  his  mother,  and  his  shop,  and  receiver 
two  of  the  village  street. 

Mr.  Hewitt :  A  sort  of  comprehensive  photograph.  #  I 

The  recipients,  added  the  witness,  were  all  dissatisfied  with  the 
photographs  delivered,  which  were  not  the  same  subjects  as  ordered 
Mr.  Hales  complained  to  Superintendent  B'.'wley.  and  a  warrant  fo 
prisoner’s  arrest  was  issued.  In  company  wit!.  :  vgeant  Freer 
Detective-Inspector  Taylor  went  to  the  house  of  prisoner ’6  fatheT,  ill 
Wolverton  Road,  and  told  prisoner  of  the  complaints  that  had  beei 
received.  He  said  he  had  completed  the  orders  and  sent  them  ofi 
The  two  police  officers  went  through  about  fifteen  hundred  negatives 
but  failed  to  find  any  resembling  those  supposed  to  have  been  takei 
at  South  Croxton.  On  the  counterfoil  of  the  receipt  given  to  Mr 
Hales,  which  was  found  in  the  house,  was  the  word  dum.  Wh6’ 
questioned  about  this,  prisoner  said  it  referred  to  the  number  ordered 
but  he  afterwards  admitted  that  it  meant  the  photographs  had  nc 
been  taken. 

Complaints  had  been  received  from  all  over  the  county  and  fror 
other  counties,  Detective-Inspector  Taylor  added,  respecting  simila 
frauds  by  prisoner. 

On  this  evidence  prisoner  was  remanded,  to  enable  the  police  t 
complete  their  inquiries,  and  to  get  the  necessary  witnesses. 

On  Saturday  last,  November  27,  the  case  again  came  up,  an 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  imprisonment  in  the  secoi 
division. 

Inventor’s  Bankruptcy. — At  Southampton  Bankruptcy  Court,  r 
November  24,  George  Simper,  10,  West  Street,  Southampton,  ti) 
plate  worker,  whose  gross  liabilities  were  put  at  £601,  with  ass< 
£170,  was  publicly  examined.  He  ascribed  his  failure  partly 
losses  incurred  by  experiments  in  connection  with  a  patent  toL 
washing  photographer’s  machine.  He  explained  that  there  was 
sale  for  the  machine.  The  examination  was  closed. 

Ilfojrd,  Limited. — The  report  for  the  year  ended  October 
states  that  after  making  allowance  for  depreciation  and  provis 
for  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profit  is  £33,618  (as  compared  w 
£28,810  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1908),  which,  with  the  si 
brought  forward,  gives  £37,267.  The  directors  recommend  ^th 
£12,000  be  set  aside  for  writing  down  goodwill,  investments,  plai 
and  for  contingencies,  and  that  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  be  paid  ! 
the  year,  leaving  £2,467  to  be  carried  forward. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

The  Thames  Colour  Plate,  Ltd.  (registered  office,  Broad  Str< 
Avenue,  E.C.).—1 This  company  was  registered  on  November  22,  w. 
a  capital  of  £25,000,  in  £1  shares.  Its  objects  are  to  acquire  a 
take  over  as  a  going  concern  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  a 
dealers  in  Thames  Colour  Plates  and  panchromatic  plates,  and  otl 
photographic  plates,  films,  and  accessories,  now  carried  on  by  0* 
Dawson  and  C.  L.  Finlay,  254a,  High  Holborn,  and  49,  Pentonv  ^ 
Road,  under  the  style  of  The  Thames  Colour  Plate  Company;  a1 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  same.  The  signatories  are  0. 
Dawson  and  C.  L.  Finlay,  both  of  254a,  High  Holborn,  • 

J.  B.  Brooks,  140,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ;  T.  J.  Tee,  Turn  • 
Wood  Green,  Essex;  H.  W.  Gallagher,  Silverleigh  Road,  Thorn! : 
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Heath ;  H.  L.  Lomas,  102,  Rosebery  Square,  Rosebery  Avenue, 
E.C.  ;  and  H.  S.  Tee,  Ashleigh,  Station  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 
The  first  directors  are  F.  H.  Glover,  F.A.A.,  Broad  Street  Avenue, 
E.C.  ;  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  G.  D.  Bedford,  G.C.B.,  Swiss  Cottage, 
Weybridge  ;  and  0.  S.  Dawson  and  C.  L.  Finlay,  both  of  254a,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 


Dews  and  Dotes. 


Aerial  Photography. — According  to  the  daily  papers,  Captain 
Sacanney,  of  the  French  army,  has  succeeded  in  devising  a  practical 
system  of  aerial  instantaneous  photography  for  employment  in  war¬ 
fare.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  create  a  double  aerial  rail  by  sending' 
up  two  kites  harnessed  to  each  other.  When  they  became  poised  at 
an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  the  horizon  he  ran  up  a  photographic 
apparatus  with  the  aid  of  a  pulley,  just  as  one  would  haul  up  a  flag. 
In  this  way  some  excellent  photographs  were  obtained  at  an  altitude 
of  200  metres,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  determine  the  positions 
and  works  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  over  four  kilometres. 


“  Country  and  Town,”  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
monthly  illustrated  magazines,  has  instituted  a  photographic  com¬ 
petition  in  which  an  award — in  the  form  of  a  silver  cup- — is  offered 
,  “  for  the  best  set  of  three'  photographs  of  a  subject  treated  in  an 
original  manner.”  These  photographs,  it  is  stated,  may  be  of  three 
different  (architectural)  subjects  or  of  the  same  subject  differently 
treated,  bub  must  have  been  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Full 
.  conditions  of  entry,  the  latest  date  for  which  is.  December  13,  will 
be  found,  together  with  the  necessary  coupon,  in  every  copy  of 
“  Country  and  Town,”  the  offices  of  which  are  at  13  and  14,  Tothill 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  The  result  of  the  competition 
will  be  announced  hr  the  January  issue  of  the  same  magazine. 

Wild  Sport  on  t'he  Cinematograph. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  accompanied  by  Princess  Patricia,  were  present  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  at  a  private  view,  given  in  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  of  Mr. 
Cherry  Kearton’s  cinematograph  pictures  taken  in  British  East 
Africa  during  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  tour.  Some  excellent  still  and  moving 
pictures  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  were  shown  upon  the  screen.  They 
had  been  obtained  after  journeys  on  foot  for  hundreds  of  miles  across 
desert  and  plain,  and  in  some  cases  after  days  of  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing.  A  lion  had  been  photographed  by  flashlight  near  his  drinking 
pool,  and  there  were  animated  pictures  of  a  young  Serval  cat  skipping 
about  in  the  jungle,  young  dikdik,  and  horned  chameleon.  Hippo¬ 
potami  and  crocodiles  were  seen  at  home  on  the  Theka  River,  and 
the  pictures  of  bird  life  included  one,  taken  8,500ft.  above  the  le\el, 
of  Jackson’s  dancing  bird.  There  were  several  pictures  of  Mi. 
Roosevelt’s  hunting  expedition. 


The  New  Camera  Club. — 'At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Gaiety 
restaurant,  London,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Earl  of  Ciawioid, 
re  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  :  1  That  it  is  desii- 
ble  that  a  Camera  Club  for  London  should  be  formed.  In  pio 
osing  this  resolution  the  chairman  referred  to  the  success  of  the 
Id  Camera  Club.  In  1886  it  was  started  in  Bedford  Street,  and 
ontinued.to  flourish  there  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  only  w  u  n 
n  removal  to  other  premises  in  Charing  Cross  Road  an  attempt 
^as  made  by  means  of  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  to  fiio\  i  e  o<  i  \ 
s  well  as  mental  pabulum  that  its  financial  resources  proved  unequal 
o  the  strain  and  it  had  to  be  wound  up  in  1904.  Since  t  len  ik 
>nly  the  members  of  the  old  club  but  the  increasing  riuin  k  i  o  out 
iastic  photographers  had  greatly  felt  the  need  of  oppmtum  nt  ni 
[uiet  talk,  such  as  photographic  societies  could  not  o  or.  mm  cm 
vas  the  first  large  town  to  start  a  camera  club,  ant  now  ,  a  G- 
rery  few  towns  were  without  one,  we  had  none,  am  i  3 

hat  the  time  had  come  to  resuscitate  it.  (Hear,  hear  )  .  i.  • 
ivershed  spoke  in  support,  and  desired  to  remove  it  i  c  ,  ,  . 
iroposed  new  club  was  to  be  a  “  house  of  ca  oi  a  cei  ’ 

he  organisers  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  confine  the  membership, 
aid- it.  would  be  open  to  all  interested  in  p  o  ogi^P  •  * 

Sraigie,  who  will  act  as  secretary,  then  outlmed  the  scheme,  clinch 


provides  for  the  acquisition  of  premises  in  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
at  a  moderate  rental.  The  estimated  amount  of  capital  required  to 
fit  up  and  furnish  the  club  was  £850,  and  it  was  proposed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  small  company  amongst  the  members,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000. 
Each  member  would  be  required  to  take  up  at  least  one  ordinarv  £1 
share,  and  the  subscriptions  for  town,  country,  and  foreign  members 
respectively  would  be  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  and  £1  Is.  It  was  proposed 
to  revive  the  lectures,  which  were  so  popular  a  feature  of  the  old  club. 
If  375  members  could  be  found  the  receipts  were  estimated  to  cover 
the  expenditure.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Lord 
Crawford  had  consented  to  be  their  first  president.  After  Professor 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Martin  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Lambert  had 
spoken  in  support,  an  appeal  was  made  to  those  present,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  announced  that  £670  had  been  promised,  represent¬ 
ing  57  members. 

Photographer’s  Terrible  Mistake. — At  Portsmouth,  on  Monday 
last,  the  coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  misadven¬ 
ture  at  an  inquest  on  Mr.  Edwin  Webb,  a  local  solicitor,  who  cvas 
found  dead  in  the  cellar  of  his  house,  where  he  had  gone  to  do  some 
photographic  work.  Death  wa6  stated  to  l>e  duo  to  a  dose  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  self-administered.  The  drug  was  evidently  one  of 
the  chemicals  used  for  photography,  and  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of 
photographic  paper  found  near  the  body  was  a  note  in  Mr.  Webb’s 
handwriting,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  read  as  follows: — “In 
semi-darkness  have  made  awful  mistake.  Must  have  poured  cyanide 
into  ale.  Only  few  seconds  to  live.  Cannot  call.  God  help  you, 
my  pet !  Brain  reels.  Tell.  .  .  Here  the  w  riting  ended  abruptly. 
The  evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Webb  had  a  bottle  of  beer  with  him, 
and  the  medical  opinion  was  that,  after  taking  the  poison,  he  would 
lose  the  power  of  locomotion  and  be  unable  to  call  out,  though  he 
would  live  long  enough  to  be  able  to  write  such  a  note.  It  was  shown 
that  Mr.  Webb  was  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  and  had  no  financial 
or  business  worry. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  cf  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

\«  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  interesting  letter  or 
above  subject,  in  your  issue  of  to-day’s  date.  Mr.  G.  Dyas  say 
“  1  don’t  see  that  large  work  is  necessary,  as  a  5in.  pi'  tine.  9.r.. 
the  eyes,  might  appear  as  a  300ft.  arena  at  100  yards  perspe 
distance,  providing  the  work  is  accurately  carried  out.  ... 

This  is,  of  course,  correct,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
special  advantage  of  large  stereographs  is  that  thej  giv< 
scale  to  the  objects  represented,  and  bring  them  nearer  to 
observer.  With  the  Pigeon  stereoscope,  a  print  12  n.  square, 
example,  can  be  inspected  at  practically  the  same  distance  from 
observer’s  eyes  as  the  3in.  square  bid  sty  -  graph.  If  .he  e 
ject  and  the  amount  included  are  identical  in  both  caaes,  it  i- 
that  the  12in.  picture  will  show  the  same  objects  four  times  as  la 
in  diameter,  and  at  apparently  only  one-quarter  the  distance  of  tli 
seen  in  the  Sin.  stereogram,  with  a  corresponding 
perspective,  too,  with  the  longer  focus  lenses  used 
picture  will,  for  many  subjects,  and  notably  for  ] 
more  pleasing. 

Small  stereographs  can,  however,  equally  wel 
this  stereoscope  as  large  ones,  if  so  desired,  pn 
picture  is  reversed — in  fact,  there  is  no  reasona 
or  shape  of  the  prints  in  either  direction,  be} 
ordinary  convenience. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  Pigeon  st< 
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the  slightest  adjustment,  suited  to  the  eyes  of  practically  every 
observer. — -Yours  faithfully, 

88,  Brook  Street,  Kennington,  S.E.,  A.  Lockett. 

November  26,  1909. 

THE  TUBE  RAILWAY  AS  A  CINEMATOGRAPH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  paragraph  you  published  in  your  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12  quoting  from  the  “Scientific  American”  a  scheme  for  adorn¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  the  tubes  with  designs  which,  when  viewed  from  the 
train,  would  appear  as  moving  pictures,  illustrates  once  more  the 
singular  coincidence  which  has  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  history 
of  inventions  of  two  inventors  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
simultaneously  conceiving  the  same  idea.  In  August  last,  when  I 
was  away  on  holiday,  I  had  sent  on  to  me  from  my  office  a  letter, 
dated  August  18,  from  a  business  friend,  Mr.  Louis  Delgeur,  a  well- 
known  photo-engraver  in  Rotterdam,  and  I  quote  from  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  :  — 

••  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  new  kind  of  advertising,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  your  opinion.  Here  it  is.  The  side  walls  of  the 
Underground  are  white,  and  are  illuminated  by  the  light  from  the 
carriages.  The  last  200  yards  before  each  station  the  train  goes 
somewhat  slower.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  painted  on  the  walls 
a  series  of  silhouette  pictures  at  full  length,  each  in  figure  a  slightly 
different  position,  somewhat  like  a  bioscope  film?  By  doing  so  a 


His  idea  is  very  complicated.  I  believe  that  the  tube  trains  must 
have  lights  not  only  at  the  inside,  but  at  the  outside  (the  cost  of 
these  would  be  small  for  a  concern  which  has  millions  of  kilowatts) 
The  pictures  must  be  painted  in  black  and  white,  with  great  inter¬ 
vals,  not  as  shown  on  the  print  of  my  unknown  brother  inventor, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  pictures  become  living.” 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  the 
exact  similarity  of  the  ideas  is  remarkable.  I  send  for  the  perusal 
of  the  editor  the  original  letters,  and  also  Mr.Delgeur’s  drawing  sug¬ 
gesting  the  style  of  the  pictures,  which  probably  it  would  be  interest 
ing  to  reproduce.  William  Gamble. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  ok  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  C  or  respondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.. 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


kind  of  living  advertisement  would  ,be  the  result.  Thus,  it  would 
be  just  the  reverse  of  the  bioscope,  where  the  public  rest  in  their 
places  and  the  pictures  change.  You  will  comprehend  my  idea  from 
the  drawings  I  send  you  herewith.” 

The  rest  of  the  letter  invited  my  opinion  on  the  practicability  of 
the  idea,  and  my  assistance  in  getting  the  idea  introduced  in  the 
proper  quarter.  My  reply  was  that  I  thought  the  idea  a  very 
ingenious  one,  and  if  it  would  work  as  he  anticipated  there  would 
be  money  in  it.  But  my  impression  was  that  to  operate  it  success¬ 
fully  it  was  necessary  to  view  such  pictures  through  a  narrow 
slit,  or  a  series  of  such  slits  as  in  the  case  of  the  Praxinoscope,  from 
which  the  idea  must  have  originated.  I  could  not,  however,  think 
of  any  way  in  which  the  scheme  could  be  practically  tested. 

Since  then  I  have  not  spoken  about  the  matter  to  anyone,  and, 
indeed,  pressure  of  work  caused  the  matter  to  pass  entirely  out  of 
my  mind  until  1  saw  the  ((notation  from  the  “  Scientific  American.” 
1  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Delgeur  asking  if  the  publication  of  the  idea  was 
due  to  him,  and  he  replies  :  — 

“  Thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  I  am  not  the  man  referred 
tu  by  the  “Scientific  American.”  Only  to  you  I  have  written  about 
it,  and  to  nobody  else.  It  is  very  curious  that  two  persons,  one  in 
America  and  one  in  Holland,  have  at  the  same  time  hit  upon  the 
same  idea.  Nov/  T  feel  curious  to  know  which  of  us  has  the  priority. 


***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W  C.,  i 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form, 
etc.  I1  wo  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with 
the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

G.  A.  Dean,  14,  High  Street,  Rugby,  Warwickshire.  Two  Photographs  of  Johnl 
Baird,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

H.  B.  Collis,  Westgate  Studio,  Canterbury.  Photograph  :  12  by  10  Exterior , 

View  of  Canterbury  Cathedral .  t 

J.  H.  Anderson  and  Son,  5,  High  Street,  Welshpool.  Two  Photographs  of  Lord 
Powis's  Shooting  t  arty  and  Ladies  (Twenty  Figures),  including  T.R.H.  thc\ 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Taken  at  Lymore,  Montgomery,  on 
November  25,  1909. 

Laciquer. — Will  yon  kindly  oblige  me  by  giving  me  a  good  brass 
lacquer  for  covering  brass  to  keep  it  from  tarnishing,  the  same  that) 
the  makers  of  brass  work  use?  I  have  had  two  given  to  me,  but 
they  do  not  do  at  all. — J.  G. 

There  are  many  receipt*  for  lacquer,  most  of  which  are  good  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  them.  So  probably  are  those  you  have 
been  given.  Do  you  know  the  brass  should  be  heated  before 
the  lacquer  is  applied  ?  If  it  is  laid  on  cold  it  will  not  answer. 
There  is,  however,  a  “  cold  lacquer,”  sold  by  most  large-  dealers  in 
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varnishes  and  polishes  that  can  be  ap-plied  to  the  metal  without  its 
being  heated,  and  it  is  the  best  for  novices  in  the  work  to  employ. 
It  may  be  had  from  the  Crane  Chemical  Co.,  Newhall  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

lrtificial  Light. — Being  desirous  of  introducing  artificial  light  into 
our  studio  for  portraiture,  etc.,  we  are  communicating  with  you  in 
the  hopes  that  you  may  advise  us  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  being  a  country  place,  where  there  is  no  system  of 
lighting  other  than  by  oil  lamps,  we  are  unable  to  employ  the  usual 
methods  of  gas  or  electric  light.  We  have  thought  of  two  methods, 
viz.,  acetylene  gas,  and  the  more  modern  petrolite  lamps.  Not 
having  a  spacious  yard  in  which  acetylene  generators  could  be  used, 
we  imagine  that  the  smell  of  carbide  on  confined  premises  would 
probably  be  objectionable,  and  also  that  the  using  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbide,  necessary  to  give  sufficient  candle-pawer  for  efficient 
portrait  lighting,  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
expense.  We  have  by  us  a  catalogue  of  petrolite  lamps,  which, 
though  powerful  in  themselves,  might  not  be  capable  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  acetylene  burners  would,  be. — P.  C.  and  Son. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  experience  of  petrol  lamps.  We 
think  you  could  get  a  suitable  outfit  from  Messrs.  R.  J.  Moss  and 
Sons,  98  and  99,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham.  The  firm’s  catalogue 
lists  and  describes  portrait  equipments. 


’hotographs  of  Boxers. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  where  to 
obtain  postcards  (wholesale)  of  famous  boxers,  past  and  present? — 
E.  Seymour. 

Try  W.  H.  Rau,  1,324,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  for 
photographs.  We  do  not  know  of  postcards  on  the  market. 
ntjurious  Effects  of  Amidol. — I  have  recently  taken  to  the  use 
of  “Amidol”  developer  for  bromides,  and  the  ferricyanide  and 
sulphide  method  of  toning  them.  I  now  find  that  my  hands  are 
swelling  and  becoming  very  painful,  and  inflamed  places  on  the 
fingers  somewhat  .similar  to  chilblains.  As  probably  this  matter 
has  been  written  about  in  the  “  Journal  ”  at.  some  time,  possibly 


you  can  tell  me  of  some  remedy  or  preventative. — Haynes  Welch. 

The  trouble  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  amidol.  Many  persons  who 
use  it  suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  only  preventative  is  to  give 
up  its  use  and  employ  another  developer,  or  to  prevent  the  amidol 
coming  into  contact  with  the  skin,  say,  by  wearing  india-rubber 
gloves  or  finger-stalls. 

lashlight  at  Sea. — I  wish  to  take  a  photograph  of  hauling  a  catch 
of  herrings  inboard.  This  must  be  done  at  night,  and.  eight  to  ten 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  taken  by  flashlight. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  how  to  go  about  it? 
I  will  categorise  and  number  by  queries  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  best  flash  powder  to  get? 

2.  Can  I  fire  it  by  a  spark  from  a  pocket  battery  or  motor-car 
accumulator  ? 

3.  What  is  the  duration  of  a  flash  in  fractions  of  a  second? 

4.  What  receptacle  could  the  powder  be  fired  in,  and  could  it  be 
mixed  and  placed  therein  before  leaving  shore,  or  should  \\e  ha\c 
to  mix  it  when  we  reached  the  fishing  ground 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  circumstances  I  will  gi'  e 
you  details.  The  herring  “  drifters”  are  boats  of  about  25  feet  in 
length  and  7  feet  beam.  I  propose  being  in  one  of  them  with  the 
camera  and  photographing  a  second  one  when  the  henings  an 
being  hauled  inboard.  I  should  be  about  20  to  30  feet  away,  am 
should  need  a  flash  that  would  give  a  good  lighting  to  t  le  oa 
taken  at  that  distance.  It  is  important  that  I  should  be  able  to  fire 
the  flash  the  moment  I  am  in  focus,  as  the  boats  aie  eonstan  } 
changing  position,  apd  I  should  be  out  of  focus  while  toac  PaPei- 
etc.,  was  burning.  I  am  using  a  ^-plate  Watson  Aigus,  am 
shall  set  the  blind  and  mirror  to  “  time  ”  ;  focus  in  the  mirror,  and 
when  I  have  focussed,  expose  the  plate  and  fire  the  as  i.  ia 
why  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  firing  electrically .  s  iei  e  any 
danger  of  blowing  the  side  of  the  boat  out,  because  an  accident  of 
that  sort,  ten  miles  out  at  sea,  would  be  unpleasant  ?  1  shall  be 

greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  any  information  t  ia  omui.  o 

you  on  the  matter. — Herrings.  . 

We  cannot  recollect  a  more  difficult  subject  for  a  dashli  ^ 
photograph  having  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Ve  oar  ia 
quantity  of  powder  required  will  be  very  great ;  we  s  ion  <  saJ  >  " 
or  three  ounces  per  exposure  may  very  likely  be  insu  Lien., 
the  size  of  the  flash  in  these  conditions  may  be  such  as  to  em  anger 


the  sails  of  the  boat  you  are  on.  The  “'Agfa,”'  Scales,”  or  the 
powders  mentioned  in  the  article  on  page  836  are  all  reliable. 
Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  supply  an  electrical  method  of 
firing.  The  duration  of  the  flash  will  not  be  very  short  with  a 
heavy  charge  of  powder,  say,  1-10  of  a  second.  It  is  most  essential 
to  keep  the  powder  in  an  air-tight  case  until  the  moment  of  use. 
Seriously,  we  see  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  tint  we  should 
think  it  would  be  well  to  stage-manage  a  haul  by  early  morning 
light,  from  which  result  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  print 
giving  the  effect  of  a  night-haul. 


Amardor. — 'Could  you  kindly  give  us  information  as  to  wheie  we  can 
purchase  some  Amardor.  Tt  is  a  kind  of  felt  for  working  up> 
enlargements  in  black  and  white? — X.  Enlargers. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  know  the*  makers  of  this  mat* 

If  the  makers  or  any  reader  will  give  us  the  information  we  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  it. 

J.  T. — See  the  firms  mentioned  under  “Dry  Mounting  ’  in  the 
1910  “  B.  J.”  Almanac,  p.  1,314. 


Light. — jl)  We  advise  you  to  make  a  iamp  for  powder  te.g. .  Agfa) 
on  the  lines  described  in  the  article  on  page  836  of  the  “B.J.  for 
October  29.  (2)  Apparently  you  must  use  incandescent  gas,  whi<  h 

will  serve  well  for  single  portraits.  The  Tress  Company  - 
suitable  installations.  (3)  We  should  say  the  introduction  by 
means  of  a  knife  and  pencil  of  landscape  or  indoor  backgrounds 
into  negatives  taken  against  a  plain  ground. 

Patent. — 1.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  patented.  2)  £1  for  nine 
months’  provisional  protection. 


Black  Spots  on  Bromide  Prints.— Can  you  give  us  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  black  specks  appearing  on  this  print?  We  have  been 
troubled  with  them  during  the  last  few  months,  and  cannot 
out  their  nature  and  origin.  Onlv  tins  l.uit:  ■  •  '  ! 

by  them,  while  two  other  kinds  of  bromide  paper  used  con¬ 
currently  with  the  enclosed  show  no  signs  of  such  metallic  (?) 
deposits.  The  print  we  send  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  s 
but  we  presume  that  the  defect  is  sufficient  to  form  a  reliable  judg¬ 
ment  of  it. — Borlp  Bros. 

The  spots  look  like  dirt  of  some  kind  in  the  emulsion,  and  we 
can  only  suggest  that  you  drop  the  use  of  this  parti<  ular  paper. 


Rapidity  of  Lenses. — In  your  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  of 
November  26  you  state  that  “the  fo  lens  will  not  be  quite  as 
much  more  rapid  than  the  f  6.8.  in  comparison  with  their  i 
tive  aperture  numbers,  on  account  of  the  many  glasses, 
a  fl 6.8  lens  (A),  and  was  intending  to  get  a  f  6  lens  (B).  Would 
this  objection  of  reflecting  sura  s  apply  to  lens  B,  in 
with  lens  A,  the  former  having  more  ats'.  HERBERT 

Clifford. 

Possibly  it  will  apply,  as  there  are  six  surfaces  in  one  lens,  as 
against  four  in  the  other,  but  the  differen  e  is  not  li 
appreciable  in  such  a  case.  The  biggest  diffi  - 
noted  when  the  surfaces  are  increased  to 

lens  A  is  well  known  as  being  extremely  rapi  i  i  nt  its  apert  in  . 
and  probably  no  others  are  quite  it  in  this  b  Y  1 

will  eee  some  notes  on  this  question  of  i  ip  I  tj  on 
in  this  issue. 


Emmett's  Stones. — We  are  sorry  we  d<>  not  know  actual  makers. 
We  should  advise  you  to  try  the  mi 

whose  names  and  addresses  you  can  find  in  a  t'  ;<|<  .*>  d»rt  . 

Lenses. — Could  you  inform  me  if  the  rapidity  of  lenses  would  be 
retarded  if  kept  in  a  damp  room?  -J.  Hitching. 

The  lens  will  be  slower  if  the  glass  •  -  -  5  ■ 

or  if  the  surface  suffers.  Either  process  will  probably  take  years 
unless  the  lens  is  exposed  to  quite  unreasonable  treatment. 
Washing  Prints.  What  do  y  i 

after  a  thorough  fixing?  I  give  them  20  changes,  one  by  one,  fresh 
water  each  time.  Is  this  enough?— R  W.  Brown. 

Allowing  five  minutes  for  each  soak,  and  assuming  prints  aie 
placed  one  by  one  at  each  change  into  clean  water,  we  should  say 
the  washing  is  ample. 

Spotting  Mediums. — I  use  -  for  blocking  out  the  background 

of  negatives  of  machinery  applied  to  the  film  side.  It  is  yen 
satisfactory  except,  the  price.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a 
substitute  for  it  which  would  lie  cheaper?  I  should  be  quite  con- 
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to  use  - -  on  tbe  film  side  for  tbe  actual  image,  nnd. 

use  the  substitute  on  the  glass  side  from  the  image  to  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  plate.  If  you  know  of  any  substitute  I  shall  feel 
obliged.  It  must  not  chip  off  for  many  years.— E.  E. 

We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  formulae  for  similar  preparations 
in  the  “  Almanac  ”  for  1910,  just  published,  page  748. 

Toning  Bromides. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  the  formula 
for  toning  glossy  bromides  to  get  tone  similar  to  the  one  enclosed, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  toned  bromide,  and  such  as  are  done  by 
the  — - - Company  and  other  similar  firms. — Toner. 

The  usual  commercial  method  is  by  the  hypo-alum  process,  for 
which  many  papers  are  very  suitable.  Those  of  the  makers  you 
name  are.  The  formula  is  given  on  page  767  of  the  “  Almanac  ” 
now  published. 

Positives  ox  Copper. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  what  book 
(if  any)  I  should  be  able  to  get  information  on  how  to  produce 
positives  on  copper  direct,  as  I  have  had  several  inquiries  for 
same,  and  am  at  sea  how  to  produce  them? — Constant  Reader. 

We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  “  positives  on  copper 
direct.”  Do  you  mean  photogravure  plates  for  printing  from,  or 
merely  positive  pictures  on  the  metal,  or  photo  enamels?  If  you 
send  us  an  example  of  what  is  required,  or  write  fuller  particulars, 
we  may  possibly  help  you. 

Lens. — Our  advice  is  that  you  meet  your  neighbour’s  competition  by 
competition.  The  best  way  of  doing  that  is  to  produce  better  and 
more  artistic  pictures  than  he  is  doing.  The  public  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  better  work.  Unless  the  man 
has  a  private  installation  the  townspeople  will  know  that  he  has 
not  the  electric  light,  which,  of  course,  discounts  his  advertise¬ 
ment. 

H.  Longney. — We  find  on  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  four 
makers  of  the  lenses  that  three  out  of  the  four  in  your  list  do  not 
tally  with  the  numbers  and  series  you  give,  and  what  they  are 
made  to  cover  by  the  makers.  The  exception  is  that  of  the  portrait 
aplanat — that  is  rightly  described,  and  its  price  is  £4  4s.'  Your 
best  way  will  be  to  get  the  lists  of  the  other  makers  and  see  if 
you  can  from  them  identify  the  lenses  you  name. 

Disputed  Commission  Account. — I  was  canvassing  operator  on  a 

salary  and  commission  to  -  and  - ,  and  for  a  time  all  went 

well,  but  owing  to  them  not  finishing  the  work,  of  course  the 
orders  did  not  come  in,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  commission. 
Result,  I  gave  notice  and  left  and  accepted  another  situation,  but 
-  and  -  offered  me  extra  and  better  terms  and  made  pre¬ 
mises,  etc.,  that  I  gave  up  my  job  and  went  back  to  them;  tut 
after  the  second  week  they  drifted  back  to  their  old  ways,  and  for 
a  second  time  I  left,  and  even  then  they  wrote  me  to  come  back, 
but,  as  I  refused,  they  would  not  pay  me  any  commission  that  was 
due,  and  they  refused  to  give  me  any  statement  of  business  done. 
They  never  gave  me  any  statement  of  business  done  ;  they  simply 
gave  me  a  few  shillings  each  week,  saying :  “  That’s,  all  the  com. 
this  week,”  and  never  showed  me  the  books.  They  used  to  bring 
small  bits  of  paper  or  card  with  “  Com.  paid  on  so  and  so,  week 
ending,  etc.,”  for  me  to  sign.  So  I  never  knew  how  much  work 
was  really  done.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  work  ordered  that  I 
have  not  been  paid  on.  I  was  taking  out  a  summons,  but  was  told 
they  are  not  a  registered  company.  They  are  a  new  lot,  who 

paid  up  the  debts  and  saved  the  old  — —  and  -  going  through 

the  Court.  I  don’t  know  how  many  there  are  in  the  company, 
but  there  is  only  one  man  and  one  girl  who  work  the  business,  and 
he  is  called  managing  director.  Should  I  sue  him?  At  the 

county  court  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  -  and  - , 

Ltd. — they  say  it  is  not  “Ltd.”  Would  you  give  me  your  valuable 
advice? — H.  Mason. 

You  were  remiss  in  not  having  a  statement  of  the  business  that 
was  got  through  you  when  signing  a  receipt  for  the  commission. 
However,  you  can  sue  in  the  county  court  for  anything  that  you 
know  is  due,  and  possibly  obtain,  through  it,  a  sight  of  the 
books.  The  firm  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company 
about  a  year  ago,  and  was  registered  as  such. 

Studio  Query. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know 
it  the  proposed  alteration  to  studio  (as  per  enclosed  sketch)  would 
be  satisfactory  ?  Studio  is  28ft.  long,  with  north-east  light.  Do 


you  advise  a  three-quarter  span  roof  for  one  so  narrow,  also  what 
length  should  top  and  side  lights  be? — More  Light  Waxted. 

The  alteration  indicated  in  the  sketch  will  certainly  give  you 
much  more  light,  and  the  design  seems  good,  but  the  glass  need 
not  be  continued  quite  up  to  the  ridge.  Eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  from  it  will  be  sufficient.  Six  feet  opaque  at  either  end  top 
and  side  will  be  good  ;  then  the  sitter  can  be  placed  at  either  end 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Studio  Light. — (1)  Will  you  please  advise  as  to  whether  mv  li'jiht 
is  sufficient  and  correct  in  my  studio  wdiich  I  have  roughly  drawn 
overleaf?  Position  is  north  light.  It  is  lean-to,  18ft.  long  and 
8ft.  wide.  (2)  Will  you  also  kindly  say  where  1  can  buy  the 
metal-bodied  rubber  stamps  to  title  negatives? — ‘Gold  Leaf. 

(1)  The  studio  is  very  small  if  it  is  required  for  professional 
portraiture.  The  sketch,  however,  shows  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  light  is  fairly  good.  But  if  the  glass  can  be  extended  at 
the  side  about  3ft.  it  would  be  an  improvement.  (2)  Messrs. 
Richford,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Workshops  and  Factory  Acts. — Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I 
come  under  the  Workshop  and  Factory  Act?  My  business  is 
portrait  and  landscape  photography,  postcard  publishing,  and 
photographic  dealer.  The  business  is  conducted  by  my  sister 
and  myself  without  any  outside  help.  Factory  inspectors  called, 
and  on  my  explanation  that  the  business  was  conducted  by  my 
sister  and  myself,  and  that  she  took  the  same  interest  in  its  con¬ 
duct  and  well-being  as  myself,  coming  in  and  out  when  and  as  she 
pleased,  and  receiving  remuneration  which  was  satisfactory  to  her, 
I  considered  they  had  nothing  to  do  wTith  me.  With  this  explana¬ 
tion  they  were  satisfied,  but  lately  a  new  inspector  has  come  to 
the  district — a  man  who  feels  the  importance  of  his  position 
keenly — and  he  says  unless  I  expose  a  copy  of  the  Act  on  my 
walls  and  render  certain  other  returns  he  will  take  me  before  the 
court.  I  feel  that  this  is  “  bounce  ”  on  his  part,  and  although  he 
has  the  law  on  his  side,  the  law ,  when  administered  by  a  civil 
servant  whose  mind  can  only  run  in  a  very  narroy  groove,  is 
really  a  misapplication  of  justice,  and  his  action  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act  in  which  all  right-minded  people  recognise  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  dissatisfied  or  overworked.  My  business  and  my 
treatment  of  my  family  generally  is  open  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
I  am  too  well  known  here  to  fear  the  result  of  any  outside 
criticism  either  in  my  social  or  business  relations  with  the  public 
generally. — A.  M. 

The  Act  certainly  applies  to  photographers,  but  it,  when 
framed,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  a  case  as  yours.  Still 
it  is  the  law.  If  you  are  summoned,  and  the  facts  be  as  stated, 
the  penalty,  if  any,  will  bequite  a  nomina1  one.  However,  it 
may  save  you  trouble  if  you  comply  with  the  inspector’s  require- 
ments,  which,  after  all,  are  but  trifling. 

Wilson.— If  you  find  that  the  passing  trains  cause  such  a  vibration 
that  you  cannot  get  sharp  negatives  in  the  studio  you  have  tc 
remedy.  You  came  to  the  railway,  and  should  have  considered 
the  effect  that  the  passing  trains  would  have.  If  the  railway  came 
to  you  after  you  had  been  established  for  a  long  time  the  case, 
might  possibly  be  different. 

_ _  — 

*#*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  core  receivei  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  i*> I 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Southport  Photographic  Society  deserves  every  congratula- 
ion  on  its  really  great  exhibition,  which  we  review  on  page  953. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Harris,  in  a  letter  on  page  961,  refers  to  a.  formula 
n  the  “  B.  J.  Almanac”  as  “the  best  and  most  convenient  ever 
'ublished  for  a  pyro-soda  developer. 

A  number  of  practical  points  in  making  screen-plate  colour  trans¬ 
parencies  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Essenhigh  Corke  in  a  paper 
oefore  the  R.P.S.  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  (P.  959.) 

A  lecturer  on  press  photography  at  the  Bolt  Court  School  last 
veek  thought  that  a  capable  man.  ought  eventually  to  command 
11,000  a  year.  (P.  952.) 

Mr.  L.  C.  Leon,  in  a  short  article  on  page  949,  gives  the  different 
nultiplying  factors  for  use  when  exposing  orthochromatic  plates 
hrough  a  series  of  light-filters  prepared  with  the  Hoechst  K  dye 
•  p-  949.) 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  a  solid  preparation  of  vanadium 
uitable  for  the  making  of  a  green  toning-bath  for  bromide  and 
< aslight  prints.  (P.  946.) 

Those  who  may  not  yet  have  discerned  any  profit  for  themselves 
n  the  General  Election  may  possibly  do  so  from  the  article  on 
■age  947.  *  ‘ 

A  lens  attachment  for|  producing  one  cpntinuous  panoramic 
egative  from  a  series  of  exposures  figures  amongst  "  Patents  of  the 
Veek.”  (P.  955.) 

A  German  process  for  photo-engraving  direct  on  metal  in  the 
imera,  which  strongly  resembles  Paynetype,  is  said  to  have  been 
orked  out.  (P.  953.) 

Dr.  Hauberrisser  has  recently  given  formulae  for  tank  development 
ith  edinol.  (P.  948.) 

We  deprecate  two  recent  suggestions,  one  for  using  acid  for 
dting  black  tones  on  self-toning  paper  and  another  for  emploving 
so  an  acid  bath  for  sepia  tones  on  development  papers.  (P.  94o.) 

A  rocking  table  for  the  dark-room  worked  by  weight  of  water 
as  been  recently  described.  (P.  950.) 

German  medical  authorities  are  now  making  observations  and 
’cords  of  the  heart-beat  by  means  of  X-rays.  (P.  945.) 

Some  recent  formulae  for  making  a  plain  sensitised  paper  of  suffi- 
ent  rapidity  for  enlarging  purposes  are  given  on  page  950. 

A  number  of  the  considerations  which  need  to  be  borne  in  min  i 
stereoscopic  portraiture  are  mentioned  in  an  article  on  page  947. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  picture  post-card  has  for  some  time 
been  used  by  hotels  and  a  few  commer¬ 
cial  houses  as  a  means  of  gaining  pub¬ 
licity  through  customers  who  write  upon, 
them  to  their  friends.  But  it  has  remained  for  a  Yankee 
real  estate  dealer  to  use  a  regular  post-card  to  exploit  his 
business.  According  to  “  System,”  which  mentions  the 
incident,  he  secured  the  colour-plates  of  a  number  of  p  si 
cards  showing  attractive  views  along  the  Hudson,  where  hi- 
property  was  located.  He  printed  several  thousand  copies, 
hired  girls  to  write  in  ink  apparently  informal  and  per¬ 
sonal  letters  on  the  backs,  dilating  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  place  and  signed  with  an  uncompr  >mising  initial  ami 
mailed  them  to  a  select  list  of  names.  The  postcard  had 
every  appearance  of  a  genuine  souvenir  card  from  a  friend 
on  a  vacation,  and  was  presumably  read  with  more  than 
passing  interest  by  each  of  the  puzzled  recipients. 

*  *  * 

Prints  in  In  the  course  of  a  recent  paper  before 

Indigo.  the  German  Chemical  Society,  a  Munich 

chemist  named  Kalb  has  described  -s  in  which  the 

sensitiveness  of  a  new  compound  of  indigo  is  empb- 
to  make  prints  for  ordinary  photographic  neg.v  -  1 

author  first  prepares  de-hydro-indigo  bisulphite  fr 
de-hydro-indigo  and  bisulphite  solution,  and  fr  m  this 
compound  (which  is  a  well  crystallised  salt  of  can 
yellow  colour  and  intensely  sweet  taste),  obtains  the  tetra 
brom  derivative  by  addition  of  bromine  followed  b\ 
neutralisation  with  sodium  bicarbonate.  T1  » re  result 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  tetra-brom  sodium  salt, 
which  after  purification  dissolve  readily  in  water.  T 
solution  of  this  very  sensitive  substance 
fabrics  as  a  bath  or  to  paper  with  a  brush,  and,  after 
drying,  exposure  made  to  sunlight  behind  a  negative.  Tie- 
dye  is  thus  formed  in  the  light-afTected  parts,  and  an 
image  thus  obtained  in  tetrarbrom-indigo.  The  chlor 
compound  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  w  the  fixa¬ 

tion  of  the  prints,  and  a  bath  of  plain  water  is  used  t-o 
remove  the  soluble  sensitizer,  which  consists  of  the  bisu! 
phite  compound  of  the  dye. 


Advertise¬ 
ments  by 
Picture  Post- 
Card. 


Viewing  the 

Heart-beat 

by 

X-Rays. 


nly  has 
ir  other 
f  recent 


There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  photography  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  modern  science.  Xot 
it  been  associated  in  some  way 
with  several  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
years,  but  it  has  been  the  sole  means  f  m  >k; 
of  these  possible.  Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  means  of  the  Rbntgen  rays  and  the  epoch- 
making  effect  this  has  had  in  the  science  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  What  was  pronounced  the  impossible  has  now 
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become  so  common  as  to  be  passed  without  any  more 
notice  being  paid  to  it  than  if  it  were  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  affairs  of  life.  Not  only  has  the  camera  done 
much  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  it  has  also  added  very 
considerably  to  the  scope  of  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  and  the  different  organs,  and  the  service  it  has  thus 
rendered  to  the  human  race  cannot  easily  be  estimated. 
To-day  every  medical  institute  and  every  up-to-date  hospital 
has  a  thoroughly  equipped  photographic  department,  and 
the  importance  of  this  establishment  yearly  increases  as 
new  inventions  continue  to  add  to  the  facilities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  truthful  records  and  of  obtaining  reliable  records.  The 
latest  addition  made  .  to1  nearly  all  the  most  important 
physical  laboratories  on  the  Continent  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  making  photographic  records  of  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart,  virtually  throwing  light  on  that 
most  sacred  of  all  organs.  This  can  be  done  without  so 
much  as  troubling  the  patient  to  take  off  his  clothes.  He 
is  merely  ushered  into  a  room,  into  which  no  light  of  any 
kind  is  permitted  to  enter,  asked  to  sit  down  on  an 
ordinary  chair  facing  a  huge  glass  bulb.  Presently  the 
globe  begins  to  hiss  and  splutter,  electric  sparks  crackle 
in  it,  giving  off  a  peculiar  pale  greenish  light.  A  plate 
coated  with  barium-platinum  is  held  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient  near  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  On  it  a 
well-defined  image  of  the  heart  is  distinctly  visible,  the 
various  parts  being  seen  so  distinctly  that  the  movements 
of  the  muscles  as  the  blood  rushes  through  and  the  valves 
open  and  close  may  be  studied  in  all  its  minuteness,  with¬ 
out  the  patient  feeling  the  slightest  shock  or  being  in  any 
way  conscious  of  what  is  taking  place. 

*  *  * 


Photographic  Unfortunately  photography  has  not  yet 
Records  made  sufficient  progress  in  all  branches 

H^art-beat  ^eeP  astride  with  science.  Chemists 

have  not  yet  been  able  to  prepare  a 
sufficiently  sensitive  emulsion  to  record  the  movements  of 
the  heart,  thus  seen  on  the  prepared  plate  or  screen,  and 
•as  repeated  attempts  to  make  cinematograph  film  records 
have  only  proved  soi  many  failures,  science  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  other  means.  What  is  termed  an 
•electrocardiagramm  is  made  instead,  after  the  following 
manner  :  On  either  side  of  the  patient  of  whose  heart  the 
chart  is  to'  be  made,  two  large  jars  containing  pure  water 
.are  placed.  Into  each  of  these  is  led  the  end  of  an  elec¬ 
trically  charged  copper  wire.  Attached  to  this  in  the 
centre  of  the  copper  wire,  midway  between  the  two 
vessels,  is  an  extremely  thin  platinum  needle.  As  this 
needle  rests  within  a  highly  charged  magnetic  field  the 
reader  can  readily  understand  that  it  must  begin  to  move 
immediately  contact  is  made  with  the  copper  wire  to  which 
it  is  attached.  All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  is 
for  the  patient  to  place  his  bared  arms  into  the  water 
vessels.  Immediately  he  does  so  the  contact  circuit  of 
electricity  is  complete  ;  the  human  body  being  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity  causes  the  needle  to  begin  to  move. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  action  of  the  needle 
follows  exactly  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  needle  moves 
from  left  to  right  at  varied  speeds  and  different  intervals, 
according  to  the  rapidity  and  the  strength  of  the  heart¬ 
beat  ;  irregularities  in  the  action  or  movement  of  the 
needle  indicate  irregularities  of  the  heart’s  action.  A 
■weak  heart  beat  produces  a  short  stroke,  a  strong  beat 
the  reverse,  while  variations  are  recorded  between.  Photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  these  movements  are  made  by  placing  a 
sensitised  film  under  the  needle,  moved  by  clockwork 
from  left  to  right  at  a  registered  speed.  Immediately  over 
the  needle  an  electric  lamp  is  attached  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  shadow  thrown  by  the  moving  needle  on  the  revolving 


film  gives  a  clear  image  on  development.  The  result  is  a 
black  zig-zag  line,  for  all  the  world  resembling  the  “  her 
ringboning  ”  stitching  of  our  grandmothers.  By  means  of 
these  charts  doctors  have  already  been  able  to  study  more 
scientifically  the  heart  and  its  action,  and  to  treat  with 
greater  exactness  affections  of  the  heart  which  have  never 
been  very  clearly  understood. 

*  *  * 


A  subject  cognate  to  the  above  is 
touched  upon  in  an  American  journal, 
where  it  is  suggested  to  tone  gaslight 
prints  by  transferring  them  direct  from 
a  strong  hypo  bath  into  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Of  course, 
the  result  of  this  is  to  deposit  sulphur  in  the  print,  and 
must  lead  to  yellowing  of  the  high  lights.  True,  the  hypo 
bath  contains  a  little  sulphite  ^  oz.  in  20  oz. ;  but  this 
is  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  hypo,  of  which  there 
are  8  oz.  to  the  pint.  While  we  can  understand  that  this 
procedure  leads  to  active  toning,  we  cannot  think  that 
anyone  will  find  it  of  any  practical  use.  And,  in  fact,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  writer,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cross,  does 
not  rely  on  the  method,  for  he  proceeds  to  give  a  formula 
for  obtaining  sepia  tones  by  direct  development  which 
we  reproduce,  as  it  looks  worthy  of  a  trial : 


Eikonogen  .  20  grs. 

Hypo  cryst .  20  grs. 

Hydroquinone  .  70  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  .  240  grs. 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous  .  240  grs. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  30  drops. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 

*  *  * 


Sulphur 
Toning 
oT  Develop¬ 
ment  Papers. 


The  suggestion  is  made  by  a  writer  in 
a  German  contemporary  to  use  a  5  per 
cent,  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  cold  black  tone  in 
the  subsequent  hypo  fixing  bath,  customarily  used  for  self-, 
toning  papers.  The  paper  is  strongly  over-printed,  given 
first  a  short  immersion  in  distilled  water,  then  placed  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and,  after 
a  thorough  washing,  fixed  for  ten  minutes  in  10  per  cent, 
hypo.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  why  this  process  should  facili¬ 
tate  the  production  of  a  black  tone  actually  due  to  gold,! 
whereas  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  traces  of  acid 
left  in  the  paper  are  actually  the  cause  of  a  species  o 
sulphur  toning  taking  place  which  would  give  a  result  o 
the  kind  described.  The  author  declares  that  prints  mad 
by  this  process  have  so  far  withstood  a  year’s  keeping 
but  despite  that  fact  we  would  express  the  opinion  the 
the  safe  and  proper  course  of  treating  self-toning  papers  I 
where  permanency  is  a  consideration,  is  to  preserve — no 
acidity— but  alkalinity  of  the  paper  throughout  its  treat 
ment.  A  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  secures  thi 
condition  in  the  fixing  bath,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  b 
used  to  prevent  actual  development  of  acidity  from  th 
paper.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  should  give  pH 
ference  to  a  self-toning  paper  which  would  best  give  it 
results  in  these  alkaline  solutions. 

*  *  * 

A  Solid  According  to  the  particulars  which  th 

Vanadium  “Chemiker  Zeitung  ”  gives  of  a  recei 

Green  German  patent  (No.  215,071,  of  Jam 

°n  r"  ary  16,  1909),  granted  to  the  Chemiscl 

Fabrik  auf  Aktien  (vorm  E.  Sobering),  a  dry  vanadiu 
compound  suitable  for  marketing  in  tablet  or  cartridf 
form  is  prepared  by  adding  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  syrt 
of  vanadium  chloride.  A  solid  mass  is  formed  which  kee] 
well  and  dissolves  in  water  readily.  This  compound 
conjunction  with  ferric  oxalate,  oxalic  acid,  and  potassiu 
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ferricyanide,  forms  a  solution  which  gives  fine  green  tones 
on  gaslight  and  bromide  papers.  It  is  stated  that  1.35  gm. 
of  oxalic  acid  is  used  for  500  gms.  of  the  liquid  vanadium 
chloride,  though  the  strength  or  specific  gravity  of  this 
latter  solution  is  not  mentioned.  On  addition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  the  mixture  becomes  a  dry  mass  with  evolution  of 
J  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  A  suitable  toning  mixture  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water,  3.8  gms.  of  the 
dry  vanadium  compound,  1.5  gms.  oxalic  acid  (anhydrous), 
1  gm.  ferric  oxalate,  and  1  gm.  potass,  ferricyanide. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE  AND  THE  DIXIO 
STEREOSCOPE. 

Messrs.  A.  Lockett  and  Gilbert  Dyas  have  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  advantages  of  stereoscopic  por- 
I  iraiture  in  our  pages,  but  while  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
|  them  in  wishing  that  more  work  of  this  description  were 
produced,  yet  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  some  of  the 
assumptions  that  they  individually  make.  One  point 
raised  has  been  the  question  of  large  versus  small  pictures. 

!  This  involves  another  matter,  which  has  apparently  been 
overlooked  both  by  Mr.  Lockett  and  the  French  writer 
from  whom  lie  quotes.  If  large  pictures  are  used  and  we 
employ  either  the  Dixio  or  the  Wheatstone  stereoscope 
for  viewing  purposes,  then  we  are  limited  in  our  choice  of 
lenses  because  our  viewing  distance  is  limited.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dixio  stereoscope,  the  viewing  distance  is 
limited  by  the  height  of  the  centre  partition,  which  is 
generally  about  ten  inches.  The  photographs  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  with  lenses  of  about  ten  inches  focal  length, 
otherwise  we  may  obtain  distorted  and  false  relief.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  lens  most  suited  to  the  Dixio  stereoscope  is  one  of 
about  nine  inches  focal  length,  and  this  is  not  long  enough 
for  pictures  much  over  half-plate  in  size.  If  12  or  14-incli 
lenses  are  to  be  used,  the  centre  partition  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope  should  be  lengthened,  and  then  only  those  whose 
vision  is  adaptable  to  that  distance  will  be  able'  to  use  the 
apparatus,  unless  they  employ  spectacles.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  apply  to  the  Wheatstone  stereoscope,  but  as  in  this 
the  viewing  distance  is  adjustable  it  is  more  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  varying  conditions. 

In  regard  to  this  use  of  large  pictures,  a  caution  is 
necessary  with  respect  to  lens  separation.  With  the 
ordinary  stereoscope  we  cannot  adopt  a  very  wide  separa¬ 
tion  for  a  near  object,  because  it  becomes  impossible  to 
mount  the  pictures.  With  a  moderately  wide  separation 
we  can  mount  if  we  trim  the  pictures  down  sufficiently,  but 
then  we  mav  get  other  troubles  in  the  form  of  either  an 
apparent  reduction  in  size  of  the  object,  or  confusion 
and  ghost  effects.  When  an  extra  wide'  separation  is 
possible  if  is  often  inadvisable,  and  for  precisely  similar 
reasons  it  is  often  inadvisable  even  when  the  Dixio  stereo¬ 
scope  is  used  and  mounting1  difficulties  disappear.  M  e 
must  here  object  to  the  suggestion  that  in  portrait  stereo¬ 
graphs  a  plain  background  should  be  avoided.  It  is  e'sen 
suggested  that  if  there  is  no  pattern  on  the  background 
to  give  an  effect  of  parallax  between  sitter  and  background 
i  there  will  be  no  relief  visible.  This  is  quite  a  mistake. 

The  form  and  modelling  of  the  sitter  are  fully  apparent  in 
j  the  result  without  any  help  from  the  background,  and  this 
|  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  stereoscopic  portrait  pure  and 
simple.  In  some  of  the  best  work  that  we  have  seen  m 
this  line  the  background  is  absolutely  plain,  while  no 
accessories  are  visible  at  all.  If  accessories  and  visio  e 
backgrounds  are  used  they  become  far  more  prominent 
than  in  an  ordinary  single  photograph,  and  the  sittei  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  item  in  a  “  view.”  The  introauction  o 
these  extras  does  not  render  the  relief  truer,  but  tern  s  to 
make  it  more  obvious  and  more  intrusive  than  it  is  m 


nature.  By  far  the  truest  effect  of  portraiture  is  ensured 
when  we  eschew  all  accessories  of  any  kind  and  concentrate 
attention  on  the  sitter  alone.  The  Dixio  stereoscope  is  a 
very  valuable  introduction,  and  surprise  has  been  felt  that 
it  has  not  become  more  popular.  This  may,  we  think,  be 
explained  very  easily.  Many  have  failed  to  get  a  good 
effect  with  it  simply  because  they  have  used  it  wronglv. 
The  instrument  must  be  held  so  that  the  mirror  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  centre  partition.  It  does  not  matter  which 
picture  is  on  the  right  or  left :  a  change  simply  reverses 
the  rights  and  lefts  of  the  subject,  but  does  not  affect  the 
stereoscopic  relief.  If,  however,  the  mirror  is  on  the  right 
of  the  partition,  nothing  but  pseudoscopic  effect  is  obtain¬ 
able,  and  no  shifting  of  the  pictures  will  cure  it.  This 
point  has  not  been  so  clearly  explained  by  the  inventor 
of  the  instrument  as  it  might  have  been,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  probably  nine  people  out  of  ever}7  ten  who  have 
tried  the  apparatus  have  held  it  the  wrong  wav  up.  with 
very  disappointing  results.  If  they  had  only  tried  it  the 
other  way  round  they  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
at  the  start. 

The  reason  why  pseudoscopy  results  when  the  mirror 
is  on  the  right-hand  side  is  not  quite  clear  at  a  glance, 
but  there  are  several  other  features  of  this  instrument  that 
deserve  mention.  For  example,  if  the  left-hand  picture  is 
kept  still  while  the  right-hand  one  is  moved  in  or  out 
horizontally,  the  image  most  obviously  contracts  or 
expands.  If  the  right-hand  picture  is  kept  still  while  the 
left  is  moved,  exactly  reverse  effects  take  place.  Moving 
the  right-hand  picture  outwards  or  the  left  inwards  is 
equivalent  to  increasing  the  mounting  separation  of  an 
ordinary  stereoscopic  pair,  Avhile  a  reverse  movement  is 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the  separation.  The  former 
change  increases  the  apparent  scale  and  often  introduces 
distortion,  while  the  latter  change  corrects  distor¬ 
tion  and  produces  the  small  scale  model  eft  ;t. 
Such  an  adjustment  is,  of  course,  not  very  conveniently 
made,  and  instead  of  relying  on  it  to  cmipmisatt  f  r  a 
wide  lens  separation,  it  is  best  to  use  a  normal  lens  separa¬ 
tion  and  then  keep  the  two  pictures  equidistant  from  the 
stereoscope  partition.  By  doing  this  we  can  avoid  both 
distortion  and  reduction  of  scale. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  ELECTION. 

The  present  political  contest,  which  has  perhaps  been 
precipitated  upon  the  country  more  suddenly  than  is  often 
the  case,  has  nevertheless  found  many  photographers  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  although,  like  its  predecessor 
of  1905,  it  comes  inconveniently  at  a  time  of  year  when 
business  in  other  directions  is  more  plentiful  than  n 
However,  the  kind  of  trade  which  flows  from  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  election  is  one  which  photographers  who  have 
been  at  pains  to  cultivate  it  can  usually  work  without  in 
any  way  dislocating  their  customary  arrangements.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  present  programme  of  both  parties  will  be  more 
fully  aided  by  pictorial  matter  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  before.  In  the  form  both  of  post-cards  and  posters, 
the  portraits  of  candidates  will  be  very  largely  distributed, 
and  there  are  already  signs  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
better  class  processes,  collotype,  or  two-colour,  or  even 
three-colour  printing,  to  produce  the  result  which  will  be 
kept  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered.  In  fact,  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  candidate  may  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  very 
lavishness  of  the  literature  of  his  party  which  is  scattered 
through  a  constituency  may  innocently  bring  him  within 
the  scope  of  the  Corrupt  Praci  ices  Act. 

Of  this  business,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it 
which  takes  the  form  of  small  advertising  stationery,  the 
photographer  ought  to  obtain  a  reasonable  share.  In 
many  cases  he  is  well  equipped  for  producing  at  quite 
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short  notice  considerable  editions  of  actual  photographic 


post-cards,  but  even  if  he  is  not,  there  are  plenty  of  trade 
firms  who’  can  do  the  work  for  him ;  whilst  still  greater 
rapidity  is  obtained  by  those  who  turn  out  a  machine- 
printed  edition  either  in  half-tone  or  collotype.  In  many 
instances  the  photographer  will  have  the  best  and  latest 
portrait  of  the  candidate,  so  that  his  copyright  should 
ensure  his  being  easily  in  the  position  of  obtaining  a 
proportion  of  the  business.  Reproductions  of  candidates’ 
portraits  in  the  local  and  London  press  will  be  a  further, 
though  small,  source  of  profit,  whilst  there  may  be  also 
some  sale  for  enlarged  portraits  of  rival  candidates.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
through  an  election  in  reproduction  fees  alone  amounts 
to  about  £2,500,  and  though  one  or  two  of  the  large  firms 
may  be  relied  upon  to  have  copyright  negatives  of  many 
of  the  candidates,  yet  the  opportunity  offers  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  leading  town  of  a  constituency  to  turn 
portraits  of  his  own  taking  to  good  advantage. 

As  regards  the  issue  of  post-cards,  a,  caution  may  be 
uttered.  These  are  saleable  only  during  the  heat  of  an 
election  struggle,  and  will  certainly  amount  to  so  much 


waste-paper  the  minute  the  poll  has  been  declared,  so 
that  as  regards  production — whatever  the  photographer’s 
personal  predilection  may  be  as  regards  politics — a  con¬ 
servative  policy  in  this  case  is  more  likely  to  be  the  wise 
one.  One  further  note  may  be  made,  and  one  which  is  a 
re-echo  of  letters  addressed  to  us  by  readers  at  the  time 
of  previous  elections,  and  that  is  the  grist  which  may  come 
to  the  photographer’s  mill  by  contracting  for  illuminated 
displays  in  his  town  of  events  and  scenes  of  the  election,  in 
addition  to  statements  of  the  results  as  they  are 
declared  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  manv  cases 
the  photographer’s  outfit  includes  a  good  projection 
lantern,  and  as  most  local  papers  of  enterprise  now  make 
a  feature  of  bringing  results  pictorially  before  the  townsfolk, 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  the  photographer  to  “  take 
care  of  the  job  ’’  from  first  to  last,  himself  supplying  the 
lantern  slides  of  portraits,  in  addition  to  preparing  the 
election  results  by  the  very  simple  method  of  writing  the 
names  and  figures  with  a  stylus  on  the  plates,  now  sold  by 
most  of  the  large  houses,  coated  with  a  soft  coloured 
varnish  so  that  the  lettering  is  produced  in  bright  white 
lines  on  a  dark  coloured  ground. 


EDINOL  AS  A  TANK.  DEVELOPER. 


[In  the  following  article,  which  we  translate  from  the  current 
cover  special  virtues  in  edinol  as  a  developer  of  under-exposed 
pyro  and  similar  staining  developers  when  used  in  a  tank  ^  hich 
Eds.  “B.J.”] 

Or  late  development  tanks  in  which  the  plates  occupy  a'  very 
large  proportion  of  the  space,  and  thus  largely  exclude  air 
from  the  apparatus,  have  come  into  general  use.  This  has  led 
to  certain  peculiarities  being  noticed,  an  account  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  desirable.  The  experiments  which  follow  have  been 
made  with  a  tank  known  as  the  “  Foeo,”1  which  holds  six  plates, 
and  is  provided  with  a  water-tight  lid,  so  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  air  is  present  in  the  apparatus.  In  the  course  of 
numerous  experiments  I  have  found  that  the  advantages  of  a 
tank  of  this  type  claimed  by  the  makers  are  quite  borne  out  in 
practice,  and  the  results  are  frequently  quite  remarkable.  A 
series  of  pyro  cartridges  are  used  with  the  tank.  Whilst  the 
pyro  developer  after  a  few  moments’  use  in  a  dish  forms  a 
brownish  mixture,  the  same  developer  runs  out  of  the  tank  at 
the  end  of  an  hour’s  development  almost  as  clear  as  water.  In 
the  case  of  comparative  experiments  with  other  developers  the 
results  were  still  more  striking.  Using  edinol  in  the  form  of 
the  concentrated  single  solution  diluted  with  10  to  12^  parts 
of  water,  all  details  were  brought  out  in  the  well-known  manner, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  use  of  pyro  as  the  developer,  the 
exposure  could  be  cut  down  to  at  least  half.  I  therefore  com¬ 
pared  plates  developed  with  edinol  with  those  which  had  been 
treated  in  the  tank.  Plates  exposed  for  an  equal  time  and 
developed  with  edinol  in  a  dish  gave  exactly  the  same  negatives, 
so  that  the  superiority  of  edinol  compared  with  pyro  is  notice¬ 
able  only  when  both  are  used  in  the  open  dish.  This  result  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  rapidlv 
weakens  the  pyro  developer,  and  that  the  resulting  products 
more  or  less  restrain  the  developing  solution.  It  was  with  the 
idea  of  using  the  edinol  developer  in  the  tank  in  order  to  bring 
out  still  more  details  in  the  negative  than  is  possible  when  using 
edinol  in  a  dish  that  further  experiments  were  made. 

It  was  found  best  not  to  employ  the  ordinary  formula  for  the 

(')  Apparently  the  tank  is  one  upon  the  English  market  under  another  name,  but 
the  construction  in  which  six  or  twelve  plates  are  placed  in  very  narrow  grooves  in  a 
rack,  which  again  fits  tightly  into  the  tank,  applies  to  many  of  the  development 
tanks  which  have  been  issued  of  late  by  British  houses. — E»S.  “B.  J.”i 


issue  of  the  “Wiener  Mitteilungen, ”  the  author  claims  to  dis- 
plates.  Incidentally  he  comments  upon  the  preservation  of 
protects  the  developer  during  use  from  exposure  to  the  air. — 

edinol  developer  diluted  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  water 
in  the  tank,  since  dichroic  fog  is  readily  produced.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proportion  of  sodium  sulphite  is  reduced,  the  tank- 
developed  negatives  are  of  fine  clear  quality.  The  first  success¬ 
ful  results  were  obtained  with  the  following  developer :  — 

Edinol  .  1  gm.  9  grs. 

Soda  sulphite,  cryst .  2  gms.  18  grs. 

Potass  carbonate  .  10  gms.  90  grs. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

Comparative  experiments  with  pyro  developer  in  the  tank  and 
edinol  1  part  concentrated  solution  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water  in  the  dish  gave  three  quite  similar  negatives.  As  I  have 
ascertained  by  comparative  experiments  that  only  the  concen¬ 
trated  edinol  solution,  which  contains  caustic  alkali,  gives  re¬ 
sults  which  are  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  rapid  developers, 
I  attempted  to  prepare  a  special  edinol  developer  made  up  with 
caustic  alkali  for  use  in  the  tank,  and  obtained  good  results 
with  the  following  formula  :  — 

Edinol  . 1  gm.  9  grs. 

Soda  sulphite,  cryst. .  2  gms.  18  grs. 

Caustic  potash  .  5  gms.  45  grs. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

Three  exposures  were  made  under  similar  conditions,  each  given 
about  one-quarter  the  requisite  time ;  one  was  developed  with 
pyro  in  the  tank,  the  second  with  1  :  10  edinol  in  a  dish, 

and  the  third  with  the  foregoing  caustic  potash  formula  in  the 
tank.  Whilst  the  first  two  exposures  gave  negatives  strongly 
under-exposed,  the  third  was  vigorous,  and  could  scarcely  be 
described  as  under-exposed.  Apart  from  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  detail  in  the  shadows  was  distinctly  better  than  in 
the  others,  and  the  formula  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent 
means  of  treating  under-timed  exposures  in  the  tank.  The  com¬ 
plete  exclusion  of  air  is  readily  attained  by  removing  the  two 
stoppers  of  the  tank,  pouring  the  developer  until  the  solution 
almost  fills  the  tank  to  the  outlet,  and  then  again  inserting 
the  stoppers. 
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A  similar  and  almost  better  result  was  obtained  with  the 
edinol  developing  salts  m  h,  dissolving  50  gms.  of  a  powder  and 
75  gms.  of  M  in  3,000  ccs.  of  water.  This  mixture,  which  is 
made  up  by  the  Bayer  Co.,  originally  for  the  Kodak  film-develop¬ 
ing  machine,  on  being  used  for  a  plate  which  had  received  from 
one-third  to  one-quarter  the  correct  exposure,  gave  a  perfect 


negative  in  half  an  hour  s  development. ^  whilst,  using  pvro  in 
the  same  way,  a  strongly  under-exposed  negative  was  obtained. 
A  further  advantage  of  the  edinol  preparation  is  that  it  can  Ire 
used  several  times  in  succession.  Georg  Hattberrisser. 


(-)  The  author  says,  in  what  is  an  obvious  misprint,  half  a  second. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  EXPOSURES  ON  ORTHOCHRO- 
MATIC  PLATES  SCREENED  WITH  YELLOW  ft. 


It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  how  very  misleading  is  the 
statement:  “An  (x)  times  screen”  or  “filter.”  It  obviously 
means  that  the  correct  exposure  for  a  plate  behind  that  screen 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  this  factor  to  give  the  correct  exposure 
with  the  screen,  and  many  filters  are  placed  on  the  market  with 
a  factor  attached.  In  some  cases  these  filters  do  increase  the 
exposure  by  the  factor,  as  stated,  but  in  many  others  they  are 
far  from  correct,  as  practically  all  the  orthochromatic  plates 
on  the  market  are  checked  in  a  different  manner  by  the  same 
filter.  It  is  with  the  intention  of  simplifying  this  trouble,  so 
that  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
experiment  for  themselves  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  variations 
which  arise  in  the  use  of  commercial  leading  makes  of  orthochro¬ 
matic  plates. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  dye  known  as  “Rapid  Filter 
Yellow,”  or  “Filter  Yellow  K,”  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
favour  of  both  screen  experts  and  photographers  for  the  making 
of  yellow  filters,  both  on  account  of  the  slight  increase  in  expo¬ 
sure  necessitated  by  its  use,  and  of  the  amount  of  correction 
obtained.  Also  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  dyes  which, 
while  holding  back  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  absorbs  the  ultra¬ 
violet,  thus  enabling  one  to  obtain  with  a  weak  screen  and  a 
very  slightly  increased  exposure  a  colour-rendering  equal  to 
some  of  the  older  screens  needing  three  and  four  times  as  long 
as  the  normal  exposure  to  obtain  the  same  correction.  This  in 
the  case  of  an  exposure  running  into  hours  (as  in  the  case  of 
some  oil  paintings)  is  a  very  great  boon  to  the  professional  man. 

In  the  table  given  below  the  screens  used  were  made  from 
white  patent  plate  glass,  coated  with  the  stained  gelatine,  two 
glasses  being  coated  and  cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam. 

The  depth  of  the  screens  chosen  are  the  same  as  recommended 
by  the  Farbwerke  vorm  Meister  Lucius  and  Bruning,  in  their 
leaflet  issued  with  the  dye,  and  reprinted  in  October  1  (page  79) 
issue  of  the  “B.J.”  “Colour  Photography”  Supplement,  with 
the  addition  of  the  screen,  1-32  being  half  the  strength  of  the 
screen  they  number  1-16,  and  the  one  called  2  being  double  the 
strength  of  their  1. 

The  exposures  were  made  on  a  chart  representing  the  princi¬ 
pal  colours  in  the  spectrum,  and  five  exposures  were  made,  each 
double  the  other  (as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32),  with  each  plate  behind 
each  filter.  All  the  plates  were  exposed  in  a  constant  light, 
and  developed  in  a  tank  with  the  same  strength  of  solution 
and  temperature  and  for  the  same  time. 

Besides  numbering  the  screens  in  the  way  that  makers  recom¬ 
mend,  it  is  much  better  to  mark  them  with  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  of  dye  per  100  square  centimetres  of  filter  ;  thus  the  1 
screen  contains  .023  and  the  weakest  one  ,00103  of  dye  for  every 
100  square  centimetres  of  glass. 

Thus  a  filter  4  cm.  x  4  cm.  contains  in  the  (1)  screen  .023  x 
100  t  16  =  .00368  grains. 


In  the  writer’s  opinion,  this  is  the  simplest  and  best  way 
of  marking  the  filters,  as  otherwise  1 1 1 < ■  strength  or  depth  i- 
only  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

The  amount  of  correction  given  by  tin-  1-16  screen)  600206  j«  r 
cent.)  is  very  decided,  particularly  in  the  case  of  plat*  s  bath*  d 
with  pinacyanol  and  pinachrome  ;  and  this  ^  re<  n  is  a  no  st 
useful  one  when  one  desires  to  do*away  with  haz< .  ;i'  in  m<  st 
distant  views  and  for  telephoto  work,  wh.ere,  as  in  the  1  n  1 1 .  r 
case,  the  exposure  is  desired  to  l>e  curtailed  as  much  as  possible. 

One  should  in  no  case  consider  a  plate  as  inf(  ri<  r  to  anoth<  i 
simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  considerably 
higher  factor  compared  to  another  with  tin-  same  screen,  as  it 
may  havesother  features,  such  as  latitude  and  fin*  crain,  etc., 
which  outweigh  its  shortcomings  in  the  former  respi  t. 

As  regards  colour-correction,  the  I  wer  the  factor 
for  a  given  plate  the  higher  or  more  ]>  rf<  <-t  this  correcti<  m 
seems  to  be,  we  find  that  a  plate  requiring  four  times  normal 
exposure  behind,  say,  the  §  screen  is  better  c<  m  cted  than 
requiring  eight  times  its  normal  exposure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  home-bathed  plate  is  most  satis- 
factory,  and  renders  the  reds  and  greens  perfectly  'if  the  right 
dye  has  been  chosen),  with  a  minimum  increase  of  exposure, 
more  so  than  any  ordinary  (by  ordinary,  T  mean  where  the  dy<  a 
mixed  with  the  emulsion)  orthochromatic  plate  on  the  market 
(plates  bathed  by  the  maker  excepted) ;  nevertheless,  the  render¬ 
ing  given  by  most  of  the  commercial  orthochromatic  plates  ]•• 
very  perfect,  and,  with  aN  suitable  screen,  will  satisfy  the  re 
quirements  of  all  hut  very  special  subjects. 

With  regai*d  to  the  correction  obtained  with  the  differ!  nt 
plates  behind  the  different  screens,  the  writer  would  prefer  U 
I  make  no  comment ;  but  the  two  deepest  screens  might  well  be 
dispensed  with  for  all  but  very  special  w<  A,  as  th!  re  is  little 
!  difference  between  the  correction  <1  the  I  scr»  the  2 — in 

;  fact,  in  some  cases  over-correction  had  set  in. 


Multiplying  Factors  with  Filter-yellow  K  and  Various 
Commercial  Plates. 

1-16  or 


Without 

Filter. 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


1-32  or 
'0103  p.c. 

5 
8 

6 
8 
6 

10 

8 


12 

8 

12 

8 

15 

12 


1-8  or 

1-4  nr  1-2  or 

1  or 

2  or 

•00412  p.c. 

•OOS25p.C.  '01 65  p.c. 

*023  p.c. 

10 

15  20 

25, 

*0 

16 

18  20 

10 

12  15 

25 

IS 

24 

35 

4* 

10 

16  20 

25 

20 

30  40 

SO 

tin 

16 

20  24 

28 

ipid  ortln 

achromatic  plate 

made  I 

it  the 

maker  was  chosen. 

Wherever  possible,  it  is  better  to  use  the  screen  as  with 
this  screen  the  rendering  is  very  _•  l,  and  with,  say.  the 

Wratten  Veiichresae  plate  it  has  only  a  fa* . 4  thus  increaa- 

ing  the  exposure  but  four  times.  L.  C.  Lr.ox. 


Stolen  Goerz  Lenses. — Messrs.  C.  P.  Goerz  advise  us  that  the 
following  lenses  have  been  stolen  from  them.  Any  persons  who  mat 
be  offered  them  are  begged  to  endeavour  to  detain  the  paities  having 
Them  and  to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Goerz:  Dagor  0  -61990  i 1 


sunk  mount,  Dagor  1  in  sunk  mount 

mount,  Dagor  2  254604  in  sunk  mount.  D 
mount,  Celor  1  266826  in  sunk  mount.  Cel 
mount. 


Dagor  1  262577  in  sunk 
gor  168  249484  in  sun<t 
,r  4  242271  in  ordinary 
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SENSITISED  PLAIN  PAPER  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 


CThe  following  formula  from  “  American  Photography  ”  relate  to  a  type  of  paper  less  used  nowadays  for  the  making  of  enlargements, 
,  though  still  employed  to  some  extent  commercially,  for  producing  of  enlarged  portraits.— Eds.  “B.J.”] 


Upon  various  occasions  the  writer  has  received  letters  from  many 
persons  requesting  information  as  to  how  a  photograph  can  be  made 
uponj  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  upon  small  pieces  of  thick 
paper,  such  as  an  ordinary  postcard,  without  going  to  the  expense 
and  labour  of  making  up  an  emulsion  in  quantity  for  the  production 
of  a  small  number  of  prints  that  can  be  made  by  development. 

The  formula  having  been  given  to  several  individuals  in  a  private 
way,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be  both  successful  and  beneficial  to 
those  who  have  practised  it,  a  further  benefit  can  be  supplied  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  practise  a  simple  process  by  making  it  more 
generally  known  by  publication  in  this  journal.  Two  methods  of 
development  can  be  employed,  both  of  which  are  effective,  and  will 
give  the  operator  the  choice  of  colour  best  suited  to  his  taste, 
while  the  material  and  chemicals  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere. 
As  to  the  choice  of  paper,  ordinary  note-paper  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well ;  many  of  the  drawing  papers,  as  well  as  the  ordinaiy 
postcard.  Whatman’s,  and  other  varieties  of  drawing  papers,  can  be 
used,  and  excellent  results  obtained ;  in  fact,  an  excellent  base  can 
be  obtained  of  a  view  or  portrait  by  enlargement  suited  for  after¬ 
painting  or  working  up  in  sepia  or  black  and  white. 

The  process,  in  fact,  is  suited  particularly  for  enlargement  from 
small  negatives. 

Any  number  of  sheets  of  paper  can  be  salted,  and  aftei  diying 
kept  in  a  dry  place  under  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  ordinary 
printing  frame,  until  required  for  use.  The  salting  solution  is  made 
up  as  follows,  which  can  be  made  up  and  jused  in  daylight,  when 
if  any  air  bubbles  are  found  they  should  be  dispersed  by  dipping 
a  quill  camel’s-hair  brush  into  the  salting  liquid  and  lightly  rubbing 
over  the  spot  where  the  bubble  has  formed. 

Salting  Solution. 

Serum  (made  from  milk)  .  6  ozs. 

Iodide  of  potassium  . y .  1  dr. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  30  grs. 

The  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  best  dissolved  by  grinding 
them  in  the  serum  in  a  small  mortar,  or  crushed  in  an  eight-ounce 
glass  graduate  with  a  glass  rod  (do  not  use  wood  or  metal  of  any 
kind  for  this  operation). 

When  the  salts  are  dissolved  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  serum,  and 
filter  through  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  lightly  into  the 
neck  of  a  glass  funnel,  after  it  has  been  wet  with  water  and  wrung 
nearly  dry.  This  will  prevent  clogging  during  filtration.  The  pieces 
of  paper  may  'be  salted  either  by  floating  them  upon  the  liquid  for 
three  minutes,  and  then  suspended  to  dry,  or  they  may  be  brushed 
over  the  middle  of  the  paper  in  a  circle  or  square  and  dried,  always 
placing  a  lead-pencil  mark  upon  the  back,  so  as  to  know  which  is 
the  side  to  be  sensitised  when  the  time  arrives  to  make  the  picture. 

Sensitising  the  Paper. 

Make  up  the  following  sensitising  solution  :  — 


Distilled  water  . , .  10  ozs. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (e.p.)  .  300  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  i  oz. 


Now  take  the  piece  of  salted  paper  and  float  this  upon  the  sensitiser 
in  a  clean  glass  or  porcelain  tray  for  three  minutes,  or,  carefully 
brush  over  the  surface  some  of  the  silver  solution  with  a  small  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton,  that  will  be  for  the  paper  that  has  been  salted 
in  the  centre ;  allow  the  paper  to  become  only  slightly  dry,  so  that 
there  is  no  liquid  to  run  off  the  surface,  then,  having  the  enlarging 
apparatus  ready,  place  the  (Sensitive  sheet  of  paper  in  place  of  the 
focussing  card.  After  making  the  exposure,  which  may  require  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  more,  remove  the  paper  and  develop 
with  the  following  solution  :  — 


Developing  Solution. 


Distilled  water  .  6  ozs. 

Citric  acid  .  20  grs. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  12  grs. 


The  picture  will  develop  in  a  very  short  time,  when  it  must  be 
i  washed  in  running  water  in  a  tray,  then  fixed  in  the  following. 
|  bath :  — 

Fixing  Solution. 


Water  . . , .  10  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  . v .  2  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 


Place  the  marked  print  into  this,  and  allow'  it  to  remain  for  five 
minutes.  It  may  then  be  removed  and  w'ashed  well  in  running 
water  for  half  an  hour,  then  dried,  or  pasted  up  and  mounted. 
Another  developer  consists  of  the  follow'ing  :  — 


l 


Iron  Developer. 

Distilled  water  . 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...) . 

Photosulphate  of  iron  . 

Alcohol  (photographic)  . 


10  ozs. 
^  oz. 

^  oz. 
i  oz. 


This  developer  will  bring  out  the  image  Tapidly.  The  development 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  paper  will  become  grayed ;  aftei 
development  wash  well  and  fix  as  described. 

Serum  is  readily  prepared  from  milk  by  allowing  about  a  quar 
of  milk  to  stand  until  the  cream  has  become  well  separated,  then  adc 
one  ounce  by  measure  of  acetic  acid  to  the  remaining  skimmed  milk 
stir  the  acid  well  into  the  milk  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-fon 
hours ;  the  curd  will  separate  from  the  serum,  which  is  the  clea 
liquid  that  remains.  This  must  be  filtered  so  as  to  eliminate  an 
trace  of  fat  produced  by  the  cream.  A  piece  of  Tennet  can  also  1 
used  in  place  of  the  acetic  acid,  the  serum  in  either  case  will  answ 
the  purpose. 

Enlargements  from  small  negatives  by  the  above  method  are  pr 
duced  without  gloss;  there  being  no  gelatinous  base,  the  picture 
mainly  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  the  natural  surface  of  tki 
paper  being  retained,  so  that  it  lends  itself  admirably  for  water-color 
work  or  India  ink.  The  resultant  picture  when  worked  up  presen- 
no  appearance  of  a  photographic  base.  A.  J.  Jarman. 


SOME  SUGGESTED  MECHANICAL  DEVICES. 


[In  the  current  issue  of  “ Photographische  Rundschau”  a  contributor,  Herr  H.  Steinach,  describes  one  or  two  designs  t.f 
apparatus  which  possess  certain  elements  of  novelty,  and  though  we  consider  it  outside  of  our  province  to  devote  space  to  e  ma  . 
of  equipment  which,  with  scarce  an  exception,  can  be  more  cheapiy  obtained  ready  made,  it  may  be  of  service  to  escri  e  one  or  ^ 
of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  which  the  writer  in  our  German  contemporary  has  suggested.  Eds.  B.J.  ] 

which  require  to  be  kept  in  movement  every  now  and  then, 
consists  of  a  table  A,  which  is  pivoted  at  a  point  A,  w 
is  provided  at  the  left-hand  end  with  a  small  vessel  G,  fitted  with 
syphon  H,  which  will  draw  off  the  water  in  the  vessel  G  in 
a  funnel  T,  which  latter,  of  course,  may  be  dispensed  with 
the  syphon  can  be  made  to  deliver  directly  down  a  sink.  The  tal 
is  weighted  at  the  right-hand  end  so  that  when  the  vessel  Gisemp 


A.  Simple  Roching'  Table  for  the  DarK-room. 

An  arrangement  by  which  the  water  supply  of  the  dark-room  may 
be  readily  applied  to  working  a  rocking  table  is  as  follows.  Although 
the  apparatus  does  not  keep  the  dish  in  constant  motion,  it  provides 
intermittent  movement  of  the  contents,  and,  therefore,  is  particularly 
suitable  for  tanks  containing  developer  which  is  being  usvi 
on  the  time  system  as  well  as  fixing  and  toning  baths 
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It  takes  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing  on  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
scale.  Thus,  if  the  water  supply  W  be  turned  on  so  that  the  vessel 
G — which  should  hold  about  15  oz.  of  water — becomes  full  in  about 
one  minute,  the  weight  of  the  water  will  bring  down  the  left-hand 
-end  of  the  table,  but  as  soon  as  the  syphon  works  and  empties  the 


vessel  G  the  weighted  table  will  re-assume  the  position  ehown  in  the 
drawing.  The  syphon  tube  should  not  be  of  too  wide  a  bore :  about 
4  mm.  (.16  inch)  is  a  convenient  internal  diameter.  If  much  wider, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  air  being  sucked  in  to  the  syphon  tube,  and 
as  a  result  the  syphon  continuing  to  work  after  it  should  have  stopped 
its  action. 

An  Automatic  Lantern-slide  Carrier. 

Although  a  number  of  plans  by  which  a  lecturer  may  himself 
operate  the  changing  of  the  slide  from  the  lecture  platform  have 
been  suggested,  none  of  them,  in  our  experience,  have  proved  to  be 
j  really  effective  in  use,  and  most  of  them — as  is  also 
!  the  case  with  the  present  device  suggested  by  Herr 
Steinach — actually  call  for  some  assistance  at  the  p 
lantern.  The  method  now  suggested  is  very  simple 
in  construction,  and  is  adaptable  to  an}7  projection 
lantern  having  an  open  stage.  The  device  by  which 
the  slide  is  changed  will  be  understood  from  the 
drawing.  R  is  the  lantern  slide  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  being  shown  on  the  screen,  R1  the  slide 
which  is  next  to  be  shown.  F  and  F1  are  the  two 
guides  between  which  the  slides  to  be  shown  are  led 
into  the  carrier.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  latter  a 
wheel  D  with  four  teeth  is  mounted  so  that  it  can 
be  given  a  quarter-turn  by  means  of  a  milled  head 
on  either  side  of  the  carrier.  One  quarter-turn  will 
thus  raise  the  slide  R  a  short  distance,  and  then,  B 
on  the  wheel  being  further  turned,  will  allow  it  to 
fall  into  the  receptacle  A,  the  succeeding  slide  R1 
automatically  dropping  into  position.  The 
author  of  this  device  suggests  that  it  ma» 
be  actuated  by  a  small  electro-motor,  pul 
into  action  by  the  lecturer  himself 
means  of  a  flexible  connection  to  the 
platform. 

Frames  for  Washing  Enlargements. 

For  the  use  of  the  amateur  worker,  who,  when  making  enlarge¬ 
ments,  is  apt  to  overlook  their  proper  treatment  in  the  washing 


water  apd  is  liable  to  leave  them  to  soak  together  when  they  should 
be  kept  properly  apart,  the  series  of  frames  suggested  by  Hei  r 
Steinach  are  certainly  useful,  particularly  as  each  may  also  be  used 
as  a  fiame  on  which  to  spread  the  enlargements  out  to  dry.  The 


arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  similar  to  a  type  of  washer  which 
Messrs.  Marion  have  had  upon  the  market  for  some  years,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  separate  frames  might  well  be  made  bv 
suitably  weighting  the  drying  nets — consisting  of  a  fabric  held  in  a 
wooden  frame — which  Messrs.  Houghtons  have  supplied  under  the 


name  of  “Ensign.”  As  the  drawing  indicates,  each  fiame  is  pro 
vided  on  its  under  side  with  four  small  knobs  or  buttons,  whilst 
on  the  upperside  four  recesses  are  made  to  take  the  buttons 
projecting  from  the  frame  above  (see  section  drawing.  Fig.  5).  This 
allows  of  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  frames  or  so  being  quickly  put 
together  and  placed  in  any  convenient  trough  or  tank  where  they 
can  be  washed  with  the  assurance  that  the  water  is  coming  fn  l  ly  n 


contact  with  each  enlargement.  Naturally  wood,  from  the  fact  that 
it  floats  in  the  water,  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  the  frames. 
Herr  Steinach  recommends  a  metal  frame,  but  for  our  own  |  lit  we 
should  think  that  the  best  of  all  would  be  a  frame  of  heavy  wood 
with  some  heavy  metal  rod  inset  into  each  to  weight  down  the 
frame,  but  yet  not  to  give  any  metal  surface  which  might  -  -me  in 
contact  with  the  prints. 


Look  ox  This  Picture — and  on  This. — For  some  unexplained 
but  not  inexplicable)  reason  a  writer  in  the  organ  of  a  Midland 
ihotographic  society  is  unable  to  express  approval  of  some  verses 
he  misquotes  them,  hut  never  mind)  which  recently  appeared  in 
ur  pages  under  the  title  “  Hyperfocal  Distance.”  We  regret  this, 
•ecause  they  were  remarkably  fine  verses  and  moreover  pointed  a 
iseful  moral.  Our  friend  is  all  for  purism  in  literature,  so  we  may 
o  pardoned  for  drawing  to  his  notice  one  or  two  phrases  in  an  articje 
diich  faces  his  in  the  periodical  in  question.  And  we  may  suggest 
hat  the  lines  in  which  Stevenson  once  dedicated  a.  book  to  his 
Critic  on  the  Hearth”  would  be  profitable  reading  to  those  who 


|  apparently  resent  any  sort  of  criticism.  The  writer  on  “  the  page 
I  opposite  ”  gives  of  his  quality  as  follows  :  — 

“After  I  have  developed  my  prints  I  used  an  acid  bath,  a  few 
crystals  of  pot.  metasulphite  dropped  in  the  Hypo  is  good. 

“  If  I  have  a  margin  in  my  prints  I  always  clean  them  ol  with  a 
little  Farmer’s  Reducer.” 

“Now  when  your  prints  have  been  sulphided,  wash  for  a  few 
minutes  and  dry.  Then  try  this:  use  a  little  vaseline — Lanoline  s 
better,  and  rub  thoroughly  with  the  linger  tips  on  3  little  coth  i  . 
then  take  clear  cotton,  or  a  soft  piece  of  muslin  and  rub  all  off.  a:.J 
vou  will  be  surprised  at  the  richness  of  tone." 


J 
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PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  Thursday,  December  2,  Mr.  Fred  0.  Penberthy  lectured  at 
Bolt  Court  School  on  “  Press  Photography.”  He  said  that  the  fact 
underlying  the  success  of  the  Press  photograph  was  that  it  replaced 
actual  sight  of  the  thing  depicted  much  better,  as  a  rule,  than  a 
description  in  words  could  do.  This  was  the  origin  of  all  pictorial 
representation,  and  the  photograph  came  closest  to  fulfilling  this  con¬ 
dition.  The  first  condition  requisite  from  a  Press  photographer  was 
that  he  should  be. both  journalist  and  photographer.  The  drawback 
with  most  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  the  business  was  that  they 
were  either  too  much  journalist  and  not  enough  photographer,  or  too 
much  photographer  and  not  enough  journalist.  What  he  felt  sure 
was  evolving  was  a  sort  of  “  super  ”  journalist,  who  could  give  the 
essence  of  the  news  in  a  -pictorial  manner.  He  stated  that  after 
making  a  careful  computation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
£500,000  was  spent  every  year  by  proprietors  of  newspapers  and 
publishers  in  the  purchase  of  photographs  for  publication.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  development  of  the  half-tone  process.  He  thought 
that  England  was  five  years  ahead  of  any  other  country  in  its  Press 
photography,  not  even  excepting  America.  Editors  here  seemed  to 
have  a  much  greater  respect  for  the  value  of  the  photograph  as  a 
news  item,  and  showed  more  discretion  in  selecting  a  particular  por 
tion  of  any  photograph  of  a  telling  character.  The  lecturer  said  that 
a  photograph  was,  of  course,  very  much  superior  if  it  showed  some 
character  in  composition,  and  he  illustrated  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  ideal  news  photograph  by  the  picture  depicting  the  evacuation 
of  Port  Arthur,  in  which  two  of  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  mass  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  get  so  far 
away  that  the  whole  twenty  thousand  appeared  as  a  long  dark 
mass  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the  background.  In  that 
photograph  the  whole  story  was  most  impressively  and  convincingly 
depicted. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  photographs  were  those  with 
human  interest,  as  people  are  much  more  interested  in  looking  at 
other  people  than  at  things  and  places  only.  An  examination  of 
any  of  the  illustrated  papers  would  confirm  this  remark. 

Many  people  were  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Press’ photo¬ 
graphy  was  an  easy  and  delightful  recreation ;  and  when  he  had 
recently  advertised,  he  had  received  no  less  than  350  applications, 
out  of  which,  after  interviewing  twenty,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
engage  one.  Some  cf  the  applicants  were  most  amusing.  One  man 
thought  he  would  be  most  suitable,  as  he  was  fond  of  an  open-air 
life ;  he  knew  nothing  about  photography  or  journalism,  but  he  was 
fond  of  being  out  of  doors.  Yet,  Mr.  Penberthy  said,  Press  photo¬ 
graphy  was  extremely  difficult  work,  and  he  described  the  very  un¬ 
comfortable  straits  to  which  news  photographers  were  occasionally 
put,  giving,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  man  who  photographed 
the  “Elevation  of  the  Host”  outside  Westminster  Cathedral,  aid 
had  to  be  conveyed  up  a  coal  shaft  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  when 
there  could  only  take  his  photograph  by  allowing  a  man  to  hold 
on  to  his  heels,  while  he  projected  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
This  photograph,  a  particularly  successful  one,  had  been  carefully 
thought  out  days  before.  He  also  showed  a  photograph  of  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  Spanish  war  in  America,  in  one  case  where  the 
photograph  had  taken  three  hours  to  be  composed.  This  was  a 
picture  of  men  in  a  blockhouse  which  (after  this  trouble  had  been 
taken)  not  only  told  the  story,  but  was  in  itself  of  Quite  pictorial 
excellence. 

The  lecturer’s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
slides  of  most  varied  interest,  concluding  with  the  famous  picture  of 
the  bomb  explosion  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  King  Alphonso 
of  Spain.  This  was  taken  by  an  amateur,  who  had  no  idea  of  its 
value,  and  did  not  discover  he  had  taken  it  until  two  days  after 
he  had  done  so,  and  then  he  only  sent  along  a  poor  quarter -plate 
albumen  print  of  the  scene.  He  was  exactly  opposite  the  spot,  and 
waiting  to  snap  his  shutter,  when  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  caused 
him  to  do  it  quite  unconsciously.  A  curious  object  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  looks  like  the  bouquet  of  flowers  in  which  the  bomb 
was  concealed,  falling  through  the  air. 

Speaking  of  the  remuneration  for  Press  photography,  Mr.  Pen¬ 
berthy  thought  that  any  Press  photographer  worth  his  salt  should 
not  be  content  to  remain  a  mere  messenger  sent  to  do  whatever  he  is 
told,  but  he  should  specialise  and  make  his  work  individual,  so  that 
he  could  always  command  good  prices  for  it.  He  thought  a  capable 


man  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  eventually  £1,000  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  men  now  in  the  business — and  more  were  drifting 
into  it — were  not  worth  as  much  as  30s.  a  week. 


ELECTRICAL  DISCHARGES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  B.Sc.,  gave  a  demonstration  at  the 
Rontgen  Society’s  meeting,  on  December  2,  of  the  effects  he  lias 
obtained  on  photographic  plates  when  a  discharge  of  electricity  from 
an  induction  coil  is  made  to  pass  over  them.  A  copper  plate  at  the 
back  of  the  photographic  plate  forms  one  of  the  terminals,  and  the 
other  terminal  is  a  wire  on  the  opposite — i.e.,  the  sensitive — side  of 
the  plate,  coming  into  contact  with  it  near  the  centre.  The 
originality  of  Professor  Porter’s  experiments  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  discharges  pass  when  a  partial  vacuum 
has  been  created  around  the  plate.  No  investigator,  so  far  as  is 
known,  has  followed  this  line  of  work.  He  finds  that  when  the  pies 
sure  is  reduced  from  that  of  ordinary  atmosphere  to  about  55  centi¬ 
metres  of  mercury  there  is  a  general  tendency,  in  the  negative  dis 
charge,  for  the  familiar  fan-shaped  figures  to  spread  out  rather  more 
widely.  At  45  centimetres’  pressure  this  is  still  more  noticeable, 
and  at  this  stage  there  comes  into  view  a  new  phenomenon,  of  which 
neither  Professor  Porter  nor  any  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion 
could  furnish  any  explanation.  It  is  a  detached,  triangular,  bright 
figure,  which  looks  as  though  the  separated  effects  of  the  line  of  dis¬ 
charge  had  re-aggregated.  At  about  half  atmospheric  pressure  this 
effect  is  still  more  noticeable,  and  there  is  also  a  rosette  surrounding 
the  wire  terminal  on  the  plate. 

Professor  Porter  has  also  tried  the  experiment  of  changing  the 
nature  of  the  gas  surrounding  the  plate.  If,  instead  of  air,  nitrogen 
be  taken  at  atmospheric  pressure,  quite  different  figures  make  their 
appearance,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  the 
central  rosette,  which  does  not  begin  to  form  in  air  until  a  much 
lower  point  has  been  reached  in  the  scale  of  pressures.  Different 
appearances  are  also  seen  in  oxygen,  in  which  the  discharge  is  more 
curvilinear  than  in  other  cases ;  in  carbon  dioxide,  where  moss-like 
shoots  separate  from  the  main  lines  of  discharge ;  and  in  ammonia, 
in  which  the  figure  is  much  more  jagged  than  with  the  other  gases. 

He  has  arrived  at  another  type  of  effect  by  sending  a  blast  of 
air  across  the  plate,  and  by  placing  the  plate  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet  and  producing  as  strong  a  field  as  possible.  Only  ore 
part  of  the  discharge  is  affected  by  the  magnetic  field,  and  that  js 
the  main  discharge  which  passes  across  to  the  edge  of  the  n'.ate 
This  is  swept  to  one  side,  and  the  effect  in  that  region  is  as  though 
the  plate  had  been  in  a  cyclone.  Professor  Porter  believes  that  this 
part  of  the  discharge  consists  of  heated  air,  which  is  made  into  a 
conductor,  and  the  effect  of  the  blast  of  air  on  the  magnetic  field 
is  to  sweep  it  out  of  its  course. 

Most  interesting  of  all  were  some  experiments  in  which  the  elec¬ 
trode  on  the  sensitive  side  of  the  plate  consists  of  a  wire  brought 
down  to  contact  with  a  small  triangle  of  copper  or  other  metal.  Ir 
the  case  of  a  positive  discharge  under  such  conditions — that  is  tc  I 
say,  a  discharge  in  which  the  triangle  was  made  the  positive  ter-  , 
minal — there  was  a  tendency  for  the  streamers  to  come  froir  j 
the  corners  of  the  plate,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  negative  discharge  1 
the  streamers  come  off  at  right  angles.  The  fact  that  the  negative! 
discharge  comes  off  at  right  angles,  says  Professor  Porter,  seems  to) 
indicate  that  it  is  governed  much  more  by  statical  conditions  than1 
the  discharge  of  the  positive.  Replying  to  a  great  many  suggestions 
for  certain  of  the  phenomena,  which  were  put  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  Professor  Porter  said  that  he  had  not  tried  the  use 
of  a  plate  slightly  moistened,  nor  of  a  specially  desiccated  plate. 
With  a  reasonably  dry  plate — though  not  desiccated  in  the  modern, 
chemical  sense — there  was  no  difference  in  the  iines  of  direction  taker! 
by  the  discharge.  In  fact,  he  could  trace  nothing  which  depend  xl 
on  the  photographic  plate.  Whatever  plate  was  used,  slow  procesf 
or  the  fastest  and  most  sensitive,  the  same  effect  was  produced 
But  if  the  air  around  the  plate  was  varied  a  different  effect  wai 
obtained  at  once.  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  in  a  communication  sen 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  he  believed  results  obtained  in  this  way  oi 
photographic  plates  were  really  due  to  the  luminosity  of  the  discharg- 
acting  photographically  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  luminosity 
though  faint  to  the  eye,  was  full  of  ultra  violet  rays,  and  no  doub 
very  actinic. 
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Pboto-DHcDanical  Dotes. 


A  Method  of  Preparing'  Half-tone  Etched 
Plates  Direct  on  the  Metal. 

In  the  current  issue  of  “  Photographische  Kunst  ”  Professor  W. 
L  iban  gi\es  an  account  of  a  method  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
m  inventor  named  Fritz  Hausleiter,  of  Nuremberg,  the  process 
ia\  ing  foi  its  object  the  making  of  half-tone  and  line  blocks  direct 
in  the  metal  plate  in  the  camera.  The  metal  plate,  which  may  be 
zinc,  copper,  or  brass,  is  first  of  all  treated  in  a  special  solution 
Briinierungs-Fliissigkeit),  the  object  of  which  is  first  to  secure  better 
idherence  of  the  emulsion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  isolate  the  latter 
:rom  the  metallic  support.  A  special  gelatine  emulsion,  containing 
both  silver  iodide— in  addition  to  the  usual  bromide— and  a  small 
proportion  of  colloidal  silver,  is  coated  on  the  plates.  According  to 
Hausleiter,  the  colloidal  silver  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a 
development  of  the  latent  image  through  to  the  back  of  the  plate. 
Representing  the  latent  image  as  a  in  the  figure  the  effect  of  the 
development  of  this  latter  in  presence  of  colloidal  silver  may  be 
lepresented  as  b  b.  The  inventor  does  not  give  any  explanation  of 
the  action  of  colloidal  silver,  but,  accordino-  to  Herr  Urban,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  physical  intensification,  the  electrolyte 
of  the  developer  precipitating  the  silver  hydrosol  of  the  emulsion 
film  as  a  silver  gel,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  silver  nucleus 
produced  from  the  silver  bromide. 

The  plates  coated  with  emulsion  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time ; 
their  sensitiveness  is  something  between  a  wet  plate  and  that  of  a 
good  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  The  plates  are  laid  direct  in  the 
dark-slides  and  exposed  behind  the  ordinary  half-tone  screen,  using 
one  stop  only  and  without  giving  any  “flash  ”  exposure.  They  are 
then  subjected  to  the  “first  development. ”  For  this,  is  used  a 
glycin  formula  containing  plenty  of  bromide.  Development,  of 
course,  is  to  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  plate  as  it  lies  in 
the  dish,  but  is  readily  controlled,  and  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  the  plate  is  rinsed  in  water.  It  is  then  ready  for,  what 
is  termed  by  the  inventor,  the  “second  development,’ ’  which  con¬ 


sists  in  treatment  in  a  special  reducing  solution  which  is  kept  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  action  of  the  air  by  a  layer  of  heavy  paraffin  oil 
and  allowed  to  act  for  a  certain  time  by  daylight  or  artificial  light. 
In  this  bath  the  portions  of  the  silver  haloid  which  have  been  left 
unaffected  by  the  “first  developer”  are  completely  reduced  so  that 
the  whole  image  disappears ;  at  the  same  time  the  gelatine  part  of 
of  the  plate  complementary  to  the  image  is  very  strongly  tanned 
The  composition  of  this  second  solution,  which  constitutes  the 
essential  part  of  the  process,  is  preserved  as  a  secret  by  the  inventor. 
The  plates  are  next  rinsed  with  warm  water,  which  removes  the 
untanned  portion,  that  is,  those  darkened  in  the  first  developer,  so 
that  in  these  portions  the  bare  metal  is  exposed,  whilst  the  parts 
tanned  by  the  second  developer  exhibit  considerable  relief.  The 
silver,  still  present  in  this  latter,  is  removed  by  means  of  Farmer's 
reducer,  and  the  plate  then  put  in  a  bath  of  methyl-vjolet  to  make 
the  image  visible.  The  plate  is  then  treated  with  potassium  bichro¬ 
mate  solution,  the  action  of  which  bath  on  the  film  and  on  the  under 
lying  layer  of  oxide  gives  to  the  coating  the  properties  of  an  ordinary 
fish-glue  film,  so  that  it  can  be  burnt  in  as  usual  in  the  enamellene 
process  and  etched  with  iron  perchloride  of  strength  36  deg.  Beaumh 
In  the  case  of  zinc  a.  solution  of  fish  glue,  bichromate  and  formaline 
is  used  before  treating  with  Farmer’s  reducer. 

Herr  Urban  remarks  upon  the  general  resemblance  of  this  process 
to  Paynetype,  but  insists  upon  its  essential  difference  from  the  latter 
in  the  absence  of  a  collodion  substratum.  We  rather  gather  that 
the  Hausleiter  process  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  fully  working 
condition,  but  considerable  use  of  it  both  for  line  and  half-tone  work 
is  prophesied  in  anticipation  of  this  event. 

The  process,  we  would  say,  seems  very  similar  to  Paynetype  in 
all  respects,  except  the  difficulty  of  working,  for  Paynetype  is  a 
niuch  simpler  process  than  the  one  described.  Collodion  substratum 
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is  not  essential  to  Paynetype,  though  a  substratum  is ;  this  can  be 
any  substance  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  of  insolubility  in 
developing  solutions  and  solubility  in  some  other  solutions.  Shellac, 
for  example,  would  serve  instead  of  collodion. 

Paynelype  Proces?, 

xMr.  Arthur  Payne,  the  inventor  of  this  process,  has  consented  to 
give  a  lecture-demonstration  of  it  at  the  Bolt  Court  School  >r. 
Thursday,  January  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  All  those  interested  in  recent 
advances  in  process  work  should  not  neglect  this  opportunitv  • 
hearing  details  and  seeing  demonstrated  this  remarkable  invention. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for :  — 

Etching.— No.  27,276.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  etching 
printing  plates.  William  Matteson  and  Tom  Birch  Gould.  6.  LorJ 
Street,  Liverpool. 

Process  Work.  No.  27,387.  New  or  improved  tools  suitable  for  use 
in  the  production  of  process  engraving,  process  prints,  and  for 
other  like  purposes.  Joseph  Bell,  115,  Cannon  Street,  London. 
Screen-Plates. — No.  27,665.  Improvements  in  screen-plates  for  half¬ 
tone  process  printing.  Henry  William  Hamblin  Palmer,  52 
Stephen’s  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


exhibitions. 


SOUTHPORT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  promoters  of  this  exhibition  may  be  heartily  congratulated  n 
the  collection  of  photographs  they  have  got  together  and  which  is 
now  on  view,  by  permission  of  the  Southport  Con 
Atkinson  Art  Gallery.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  this  furthei  ins:  am  *:• 
of  municipal  recognition  of  photography.  Here  it  is  a  well-deserved 
compliment,  in  which  Dr.  E.  W.  Bradley  (chairman  of  the  E 
tion  Committee),  Mr.  J.  McLellan  (hon.  secretary),  and  the  other 
officials  are  fully  entitled  to  share.  In  all  680  pi'  lures  are  h  ing. 
Autochromes  and  lantern  slides  represent  a  furl 
entries.  The  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  D  sden  collec¬ 
tion.  It  more  than  fills  one  large  room.  Perhaps  the  one  i 
which  for  size  and  realistic  effect  stands  out  is  “A  Wind  Sea,"  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer.  The  loan  collection  is  very  strong,  ai  i  may  be 
described  as  a  RoyaL  and  Salon  combined,  so  many  ot  the  best  prints 
at  each  of  those  shows  being  here.  Included  art  -  of  the 

Buffalo  circle  and  a  Hungarian  section.  The  visitor,  on  ascending 
the  entrance  steps,  finds  himself  amid  flowers  and  shrubs  and  the 
exhibits  of  the  open  section.  As  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  limited, 
we  will  only  say  that  this  section  is  good,  and  that  w<  ; iropt  - 
return  to  it  later  to  expostulate. 

It  must  be  understood  that  where  corporations  exit  vitality 

to  photography,  as  in  this  case,  their  principal  "]>j, 
their  townsmen.  They  wish  to  encourage  their  own  ratepayers.  If 
the  local  society  respond  by  a  satistm  tory  number  of  exhibits,  a  ror- 
poration  then  feels  that  the  end  it  had  in  view  has  been  a  hieve  i 

and  will  look  with  favour  on  a  future  request  f  r  a  n  .  eges 

The  members  of  the  Southport  Society,  about  100  strong.  1  ave 
responded  well.  They  show  140  pictures  and  16  sets  of  lar.**  rv 
slides.  While  some  of  the  pictures  might  i1  disj  ensed  with, 

one  must  remember  that  the  principal  object  of  ■>  il  i  n 
encourage  the  local  men.  and  this  cannot  well  be  done  by  rej<  t;ng 
their  work.  As  a  whole  the  members  have  done  well  and  si  >w  a 
refreshing  outlook  on  nature  which  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  jointly  have  thirty-five  entries,  in  udinc 
slides,  and  have  secured  a  number  of  merited  awards  1  )  *se 
workers  have  the  honour  of  a  panel  to  themselves.  It  contain* 
sixteen  o/obrome  prints  of  large  si/e.  while  others  are  entered 
open  class.  They  have  essayed  almost  every  branch  of  suhje  t.  In 
some  they  have  been  quite  successful,  but  s  given  genera  v 

would  be  that  shadows  are  on  the  heavy  and  sol  d  side,  and  the 
interiors,  of  which  there  are  seven  in  the  ned  panel, 

are  mostly  similarly  affected  and  lacking  in  atmosphere.  The  most 
successful  as  regards  quality  of  shadows  and  atmosphere  are 
Nos.  165.  166,  and  172.  No.  164  is  a  suave  and  dignified  composi¬ 
tion — indeed,  the  word  dignified  may  be  applied  to  all  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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'Bradley’s  interior  work.  No.  158,  “Cloisters,  Salisbury,  is  ornate. 
This  print  is  awarded  a  plaque.  E.  W.  Johnson’s,  No.  86,  “  Sand¬ 
hills,”  deserves  a  better  place.  The  sand  looks  as  sand  does  when 
seen  in  sunshine  and  shadow.  The  seated  figure  is  in  the  light 
place.  This  little  print  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  class.  No.  89,  “  A 
/Dutch  Study”  (medal),  by  J.  R.  Rawlinson,  is  technically  good.  It 
is  pure,  straightforward  portraiture  of  a  woman  who  appears  to  be 
a  Dutch  virago.  No.  110,  “  Shades  of  Evening,”  by  Joseph  Meadows, 
raises  the  question  whether  the  farmhouse  and  the  two  trees  on  the 
right  would  not  make  a  better  picture  than  does  the  whole. 
No.  94,  “  Head  Study  ”  (medal),  by  G.  C.  Appleyard,  is  a  charming 
portrait  of  a  girl,  and  almost  suggests  a  dainty  flower.  No.  70, 
“  Liverpool— Inpression,”  by  William  Rees,  shows,  as  well  as  does 
any  print  in  the  entire  exhibition,  a  capture  of  real  light.  Space 
will  not  permit  of  mention  of  several  other  meritorious  works. 
Nos.  57,  63,  128,  188,  and  a  few  others  are  below  the  standard. 
Nos.  81,  103,  112,  114,  133,  and  143  lack  treatment  of  the  shadows. 

Reverting  to  the  open  section,  one  must  at  once  admit  that  photo¬ 
graphy  has  its  fashions.  The  fashion  which  appears  to  be  coming 
in  is  deadly  dull.  It  is  the  purely  decorative.  Dr.  Evershed  has 
one,  entitled,  “Profile,”  No.  55.  There  is  no  facial  modelling,  the 
tones  are  very,  very  few,  and  the  manhood  of  the  sitter  is  extin¬ 
guished  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  decorative  line  and  mass.  This 
is  the  faith  of  the  pot-hook  school.  Decorative  line  and  mass — the 
latter  when  there  is  any — are  their  Alpha  and  Omega.  Nothing 
else  matters.  Should  the  spectator  think  that  something 
resembling  life,  light,  virility,  sea,  or  land,  is  more  desir¬ 
able,  it  is  evident  he  has  not  found  salvation.  He  is  not  of 
the  elect  who  find  mundane  things  unworthy.  Another  exponent 
of  this  weedy  gospel  is  J.  C.  Warburg,  in  No.  429,  “  Out  into 
Evening  Mist.”  This  time  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  isosceles 
triangle — a  steamer  going  out  of  the  picture  on  the  left,  smoke 
trailing  out  on  the  right,  and  the  wake  of  the  steamer  completing 
the  triangle,  although  very  little  can  be  seen  of  anything.  This 
decorative  line,  solely  for  the  sake  of  decoration,  is  a  revival  of  the 
soulful  times,  now  almost  forgotten,  when  the  elect  deemed  their 
life  mission  fulfilled  when  they  felt  themseves  worthy  to  live  with 
feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  a  peacock  and  an  old  china  teapot. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by  the  Mayor  of 
Southport,  and  will  close  on  January  1.  It  is  emphatically  one 
which  should  be  seen.  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake  was  the  judge.  Space  will 
not  allow  of  an  enumeration  of  the  awards.  To-morrow  (Saturday) 
Mr.  J.  McIntosh  will  lecture  at  8  p.m.  on  “The  Thames  from  its 
Source  to  the  Sea.” 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southampton  Camera  Club  was 
held  at  the  Art  Gallery  last  week,  and  was  voted  a  great  success'  by 
members  and  visitors.  The  exhibits  proved  to  be  a  very  level  lot 
this  year,  and  Mr.  hurley  Lewis,  F.R.P.S.,  who  judged  them,  felt 
compelled  to  award  a  very  large  number  of  “  hon.  mentions  ”  in 
order  to  show  due  appreciation  of  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to 
consider.  The  pictures  were  well  displayed;  the  lighting  both 
by  day  and  night  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a  curtained  stand, 
illuminated  within  (nicknamed  the  “Lovers’  Retreat”),  showed  off 
to  pei  fection  a  fine  collection  of  colour  transparencies  and  lantern 
slides.  Altogether  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  yet 
held  at  Southampton,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  committee  will 
not  slacken  their  efforts'  next  year  because  of  the  meagre  support 
accorded  them  by  the  public. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  give  anything  like  a 
detailed,  criticism  of  the  exhibits,  but  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
pictures  may  be  noticed.  The  members’  classes,  always  the  most 
interesting,  because  they  show  what  advance  or  otherwise  has  been 
made  in  a  particular  district,  are  somewhat  disappointing ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  work  of  three  or  four,  things  are  just  where 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Guy  Vachell  took  the  premier  award  again 
this  year  with  four  portrait  studies,  all  showing  beautiful  quality, 
but  the  subjects  were — in  three  instances,  at  any  rate — somewhat 
stiff  and  posed.”  “Sir  Francis  Galton  ”  was  this  worker’s  best 
picture,  we  thought,  but  the  judge  evidently  preferred  “  A.  P.  Wells 
Sandford,  Esq.,”  and  “  Dawn.”  C.  D.  Kay  showed  six  oil  prints, 
four  of  which  received  recognition  from  the  judge,  who  considered 


“Portrait,  Miss  G.,”  the  best  picture  in  the  members’  classes. 
Another,  and  very  popular,  award  in  the  premier  class  went  to 
A.  Gibbings  for  a  delicate  forest  picture,  whilst  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  “  hon.  mentions  ”  were  given  to  work  by  H.  Essex 
and  A.  D.  R.  Bacchus  Some  good  work  was  also  shown  by  C.  Daw 
H.  J.  S.  Quilter,  R.  E.  Parson,  F.  Watson,  0.  P.  Butler,  and  G.  Long. 
In  the  class  for  those  who  had  not  previously  won  an  exhibition  award, 
R.  G.  Vaughton  Dymock  scored  heavily,  his  best  picture  being 
“Mountains  and  Mist,”  an  exceptionally  pleasing  Swiss  landscape, 
whilst  two  other  pictures  that  caught  the  judge’s  eye  also  hailed 
from  that  country.  F.  S.  Albert  and  W.  P.  Purvis  took  awards 
for  good  sound  work,  as  did  Miss  E.  Alder  a  “  hon.  mention”;  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  on  without  mentioning  that  other  promi¬ 
nent  exhibitors  in  a  strong  junior  class  were  A.  Lisle,  J.  Heath, 
W.  R.  Olney,  G.  Long,  Mrs.  Alan  Francis,  E.  E.  Butler,  and  Miss 
H.  A.  M.  Yokes. 

The  work  in  the  open  classes  was  representative  of  the  best  pic¬ 
torial  work  in  the  country.  Walter  Selfe’s  “  Winter’s  Morning  ”  and 
Mrs.  Barton's  “  Boy  with  Apple  ”  seemed  to  be  the  favourites  with 
visitors,  but  the  latter  picture  was  passed  over  by  the  judge  in 
favour  of  the  same  lady’s  “Walter  Neville,  E^q.” 

The  display  of  colour  work  was  exceptionally  fine,  including  over 
fifty  Autochromes  kindly  lent  by  Capt.  Stomm ;  and  a  trade  stall, 
where  Mr.  W.  Martin  had  a  fine  show  of  “  Everything  Photographic,” 
completed  the  attractions  in  the  room. 

The  award  list  was  as  follows:  — 

Open  Classes. 

Class  A. — Framed  prints,  any  subject. — Awards  :  127,  “  A  Winter’s 
Morning,”  Walter  Selfe ;  164,  “Peonies,”  Miss  M.  A.  Smart;  172, 
“Winter’s  Solitude,”  E.  Alwyn  Biscoe ;  182,  “Still  Waters,”  Mrs. 
Ambrose  Ralli ;  201,  “Walter  Neville,  Esq.,”  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton. 
Hon.  Mentions :  126,  “  Playmates,”  Mrs.  Ambrose  Ralli ;  139,  “  The 
Rivals,”  E.  J.  Grant;  141,  “A  Portrait,”  Miss  Vandamm;  145,  “A 
Portrait  Study,  Lady  at  Spinet,”  A.  Keith  Dannatt;  146.  “The 
Lord  Protector,”  A.  H.  Dodman ;  147,  “The  Visitor,”  Miss  B. 
McFarlane;  149,  “His  New  iSocks,”  H.  E.  Galloway;  158,  “  Cloud 
Capped  Towers,”  W.  A.  J.  Hensler ;  166,  “An  Impression,”  B.  and 
W.  Fisk  Moore;  167,  “  The  Old  Jetty,”  Rich.  Delf ;  168,  “Sunshine 
in  Old  Whitby,”  Rich.  Delf;  169,  “Light  and  Shade:  Norwich 
Cathedral,”  Rich.  Delf;  176,  “Yellowing  Woods  in  the  Sun’s  Waning 
Light,”  Rich.  Delf;  178,  “The  Vanity  of  Youth,”  Miss  C.  McFar¬ 
lane;  183,  “Dr.  J.  F.  T.,”  H.  E.  Galloway;  191,  “Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  Away,”  E.  Alwyn  Biscoe;  196,  “Grasshopper  Warbler,” 
Wm.  Farren ;  199,  “Garden  Warbler,”  Wm.  Farren;  201b,  “The 
Cuckoo,”  Alf.  Taylor. 

Class  B.- — 'Framed  prints,  any  subject.  Open  to  those  who  have  i 
never  received  an  exhibition  award. — Awards:  214,  “  Telephoto  | 
10  Dia.  Chamonix,”  C.  A.  Swan;  222,  “Expectation,”  T.  D.  Ralli 
238,  “  Meditation,”  Miss  K.  Paget.  Hon.  Mentions  :  202,  “  Egyptiar  ( 
Columns,  Venice,”  C.  A.  'Swan;  210',  “Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra, 

C.  A.  Swan;  226,  “The  Mill,”  Dr.  C.  F.  Metcalfe;  227,  “A  Silen 
Stream,”  Elliott  Peel;  230,  “Ancient  and  Modern,”  Dt.  G.  P 
Jordan. 

Class  C. — Lantern  slides,  any  subject. — Awards  :  “  Rue  Bougheriei 
Caudebec,”  W.  A.  Clark;  “Spring  Landscape,”  T.  H.  Franklin. 
Hon.  Mentions:  “The  Garden’s  Promise,”  T.  H.  Franklin;  “The; 
Bishop’s  Eye,”  W.  A.  Clark;  “Morning  Sunlight,”  H.  Essex;  “Aj 
Courtyard,”  W.  A.  J.  Hensler;  “A  Vista,  Rouen,”  W.  A.  Clarke ;j 
“  Gossip,”  Dr.  F.  Thompson;  “The  Watched  Pot,”  Dr.  F.  Thomp¬ 
son;  “Young  Wood  Owls,”  Alf.  Taylor;  “Grasshopper  WarblerJ 
No.  1,”  W.  Farren;  “Grasshopper  Warbler,  No.  2,”  W.  Farren; 

“  The  Rivals,”  E.  ,J.  Grant;  “Harvest  Time,”  T.  H.  Franklin; 
“The  Realm  of  the  Snow  King,”  Graystone  Bird;  “Herons,’ 

G.  A.  Booth;  “  Great  Tit,”  G.  A.  Booth. 

Class  D. — Colour  work. — Award  :  286,  “  A  French  Laundress,’ 

T.  D.  Ralli.  Special  Hon.  Mentions:  258,  “ 'Conservatory  Flowers, 

A.  F.  Robinson;  260,  “Arum  Lilies,”  A.  F.  Robinson;  287,  “A  Farn 
House,”  T.  D.  Ralli ;  291,  “  Still  Life,”  H.  O.  Klein.  Hon.  Mentions 
247,  “  The  Larder,”  H.  J.  Comley ;  256,  “  Frame  of  Autoehromes,’ 
Colin  N.  Bennett ;  288,  “  The  Captain,”  H.  O.  Klein ;  289,  “  Iris,’ 

H.  0.  Klein;  298,  “  Madresfield.  Court,”  G.  E.  Saxby  Thomas 
294,  “  In  a  Chemical  Laboratory,”  H.  0.  Klein;  302,  “The  Orang 
Stall,”  J.  C.  Warburg;  309,  “The  Gleaners,”  U.  W.  Jones;  31C 
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Thomas Hereford’”  U'  W-  Jones5  312>  “Peonies,”  G.  E.  Saxby 
Members’  Classes. 

Champion  award  for  the  best  four  pictures  bv  a  member  in  the 
•club  classes :  Nos.  7,  13, _  24,  41,  G.  C.  Vachell.  ' 

Class  ,  E.-  Framed  prints,  any  subject.  The  “Amateur  Photo- 
.graphei  silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the  members’  classes : 
“Portrait,  Miss  G.,”  C.  D.  Kay.  Awards:  1,  “A.  P.  Wells  Sand- 
ford,  Esq.,  G.  C.  Vachell;  32,  “Dawn”  (debarred),  G.  C.  Vachell; 
.59,  “A.  J.  Kay,  Esq.,”  C.  D.  Kay;  68,  “  The  Church  in  the  Vale” 
(debarred),  C.  D.  Kay ;  70,  “  A  Corner  of  the  Common,”  A.  Gibbings. 
Hon.  Mentions:  11,  “The  Village,”  H.  Essex:  13,  “Sir  Francis 
-Galton,”  G.  C.  Vachell;  23,  “After  Rain,”  C.  D.  Kay;  30,  “An 
Autumn  Morning,”  A.  Gibbings;  37,  “November,”  G.  C.  Vachell; 
•40,  “Chrysanthemums,”  H.  Essex;  51,  “  Major  Dalrymple,”  G.  C. 
Vachell;  62,  “Funnel  Web  Spider,”  A.  D.  R.  Bacchus. 

Class  F.— Framed  prints,  any  subject.  For  those  who  have  not 
previously  received  an  exhibition  award.— Awards  :  80,  “  Low  Tide,” 
F.  S.  Albert;  84,  “Mountains  and  Mist,”  R.  G.  Vaughton  Dymock ; 
94,  “  A  Specimen  of  Swiss  Carving  ”  (debarred),  R.  G.  Vaughton 
Dymock;  108,  “Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull,”  Dr.  W.  P.  Purvis. 
Hon.  Mentions:  98,  “Relics  of  By-gone  Days,”  Miss  E.  Alder;  93, 
“  ’Twas  in  the  Winter  Cold,”  R.  G.  Vaughton  Dymock;  99,  “  The 
Falls  of  the  Kander,”  R.  G.  Vaughton  Dymock 

Class  G. — Lantern  slides. — Awards  :  “  An  Alpine  Valley,”  W.  R 
Kay;  “  A  Corner  of  Clovelly,”  H.  Essex.  Hon.  Mentions:  “The 
Awakening  of  the  Fleet,”  W.  R.  Kay;  “Lucerne,”  W.  R.  Kav;  “A 
Hampshire  Farmhouse,”  H.  Essex;  “  Greyfriars  Bridge,”  R.  E. 
Parson. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

But  a  few  weeks  the  junior  of  the  Hackney  Society,  the  North 
Middlesex  comes  of  age  this  year  also,  last  Wednesday  witnessing 
its  twenty-first  exhibition.  The  high  standard  of  its  work,  and 
the  enthusiasm  evinced  by  its  industrious  members,  are  but  another 
proof  that  amateur  photography  is  daily  growing  as  a  hobby  and 
pastime,  and  that  its  results  are  everywhere  attaining  to  a  higher 
standard.  The  North  Middlesex  iSociety  is  particularly  strong  in 
the  oil  and  bromoil  processes,  and  the  prints  in  this  method  make 
up  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  cf  this  year’s  show.  The  other 
feature  is  a  striking  display  of  night  photography — the  outcome  of  a 
nocturnal  ramble  by  a  group  of  the  members  in  and  about  Leicester 
Square.  The  palm  in  this  work  is  held  by  the  president,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fincham,  whose  fine  treatment  of  the  Shakespeare  statue  seen  against 
“the  lights  “  In  Theatre  Land  ”  (60)  has  lifted  a  mere  experiment 
into  an  excellent  pictorial  achievement.  The  picture  preserves  the 
breadth  and  tones  natural  to  the  scene  under  the  conditions  of 
artificial  lighting.  Not  a  few  of  the  other  attempts  suffer  through 
over-exposure,  in  showing  too  much  detail  and  too  great  a  range 
of  tones.  We  are  pleased  with  the  figure  works  of  Chas.  A.  Morgan, 
which  show  much  taste  and  power  of  treatment.  Louis  Dick  is  also 
masterly  in  his  treatment  of  bromoil  work.  In  “  The  Surrey  Docks 
(23)  it  alone  saves  a  rather  cumbrous  composition.  He  atones  for 
this  in  his  other  subjects,  especially  in  the  capital  “  Auld  Stirlin’ 
Brig  ”  (93).  S.  E.  Wall’s  “  Essex  Mill  ”  (16)  is  a  first-rate  bromoil, 
and  the  fine  “  Impression  of  Edinboro  ”  (85)  will  not  be  forgotten 
as  a  triumphant  bromide  picture.  “  The  Queue  ”  (144)  is  the  kind  of 
picture  which  we  may  expect  to  be  the  future  strength  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  “  Loch  Duioh,”  by  Chas.  Beadle  (155)  and  “  On  the 
Canal,  Ghent  ”  (166),  by  W.  A.  Fincham,  are  two  works  that  we 
must  not  omit  to  recommend.  The  record  work,  for  which  this 
society  is  justly  famous,  is  as  interesting  as  ever. 

The  awards  made  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Blake  and  Furley  Lewis  were 
as  follows  :  — 

Prints. — 12,  “  A  Haven  of  Rest,”  A.  G.  Lawson ;  25,  “  Devotion, 
Chas.  A.  Morgan;  28,  “  Walberswick,”  James  Allbon :  51,  “The 
Orphanage,”  Louis  Dick ;  60,  “  In  Theatre  Land,  H.  W.  Fincham  ; 
95,  “  From  the  Quayside  on  a  Winter’s  Morning,  Douglas  P.  Fox ; 
122,  “Interior — St.  Mary’s,  Whitby,”  A.  R.  Rollings;  144,  The 
Queue,”  M.  F.  Black. 

Lantern  Transparencies. — 263,  “A  Portal,”  E.  Burton;  308,  In 

Finsbury  Park,”  J.  F.  Nisbett. 

Colour  Transparencies. — 395,  “  Cramond  Brig,  J.  F.  Jsisbett. 


Patent  Petes. 

«  r\ focess  Patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

November  22  to  27 :  — 

Relief  Photographs.  No.  27,076.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of 
relief  photographs.  Karl  Lachner,  19,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London.  *  * 

Stereoscopy. — No.  27,284.  Optical  combination  for  use  in  connection 
with  stereoscopic  apparatus.  Jules  Richard,  53,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

Pin-Hole  Cameras. — No.  27,306.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
pin-hole  cameras.  Wolfgang  Otto,  46,  Marmion  Road,  Southsea, 
Portsmouth. 

Cinematographs. — No.  27,520.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
films.  Oskar  Messter,  100,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

Border  Photographs. — No.  27,587.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
the  production  of  border  or  like  photography.  George  Jobson  and 
William  Smith,  111,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Lantern  Projection.— No.  27,603.  Improvements  in  reflecting 
screens  for  cinematographic  and  lantern  projecting.  Henry  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamblin  Palmer,  52,  Stephen’s  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent. 

Cinematographs. — No.  27,642.  Improvements  in  cinematograj  h 
films.  Oskar  Messter,  100,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

Stereoscopy. — No.  27,666.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  stereo¬ 
scopes  and  books  containing  stereoscopic  views.  Harry  Cox, 
8,  Breams  Buildings,  London. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  27,667.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
photographic  cameras  of  the  type  known  as  reflecting  or  reflex 
cameras.  Arthur  Lewis  Adams  and  Walter  George  Roberts,  Bilk 
beck  Bank  Chambers,  Southampton  Buildings,  London 

Cinematographs. — No.  27,675.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  cine 
matographs.  Thomas  Percy  Middleton,  7,  Southampton  Building.-, 
London.  _ 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  tht 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  IV.  C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  r 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Panoramic  Photographs. — No.  10,669.  1909  May  5.  1909).  The 
ordinary  camera  is  used,  and  a  “  blender  ”  arranged  to  graduate 
the  exposure  at  each  end  of  the  plate. 

Each  picture  or  exposure  is  made  to  overlap  the  next  preceding 
one  at  its  ends,  and  the  overlapped  portion  of  one  exposure  is  such 
that  it  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  exposure  of.  the  next  one, 


so  that  when  two  succeeding  expos  ces  have  been  given  the  succes¬ 
sive  pictures  will  make  a  continuous  photograph.  The  pictures 
may  be  made  without  moving  the  camera  and  lens,  or  the  camera 
may  be  moved  to  take  a  succession  of  views  each  different  from 
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the  other  and  in  this  case  means  is  provided  whereby  the  camera 
may  be  moved  the  proper  distance  so  that  the  succeeding  pictures 
will  overlap  the  desired  extent. 

The  camera  is  of  the  ordinary  folding  type  known  as  the 
“  Kodak,”  and  has  the  usual  finder,  folding  casing,  and  movable 
lens  front,  and  on  the  back  is  the  usualred  glass,  through  which 
the  marks  may  be  seen  which  indicate  the  proper  distance  the  film 
should  be  moved  at  each  exposure.  On  the  lens  front  is  the 
blender,  16,  which  may  be  constructed  of  any  suitable 
material,  and  is  preferably  oap-like  in  form.  It  has  a  cylindrical 
body  17,  provided  with  a  front  disc-like  face,  18,  in  which  is 
arranged  a  slot,  19.  This  slot  19  extends  vertically  when  the 
“  blender  ”  is  in  use,  and  by  reason  of  the  slot,  the  “  blender  ” 
cuts  off  gradually  the  view  at  both  ends  of  each  exposure,  or 
causes  the  main  part  of  the  exposure  to  exceed  that  at  the  ends.  If, 
for  example,  seven  inches  of  film  is  used  for  each  exposure  the 
centre  of  each  exposure  would  be  full  timed,  but  about  one  inch  on 
each  end  is  only  partially  exposed.  The  second  exposure,  which 
overlaps  the  preceding  one  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  corresponds 
as  to  the  view  to  the  part  to  be  blended  in  the  preceding  exposure, 
and  the  second  exposure  also  has  its  ends  gradually  cut  off,  and 
its  inner  part  between  the  ends  full-timed.  Thus  the  second 
exposure  at  the  overlapped  ends  will  mak  the  exposure 
equal  to  the  other  part  thereby  producing  a  full-timed  negative 
throughout,  as  well  as  to  blend  one  exposure  into  the  other  where 
they  overlap.  By  this  means  the  photographs  are  produced  without 
division  lines,  and  are  absolutely  continuous. 

The  size  of  the  opening  in  the  “  blender  ”  depends  on  the  dis- 
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Fig.  3. 


tance  of  the  opening  from  the  lens.  If  the  opening  is  small,  it 
will  be  placed  nearer  the  lens,  and  if  larger  farther  away,  for  the 
nearer  the  opening  is  to  the  lens  the  more  it  blends  the  picture 
taken.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exact  distance  of  opening 
from  the  lens  in  any  particular  “  blender  ”  and  the  size  of  the 
opening  or  slot  therein  will  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  camera,  although  the  opening  may  be  arranged  relative  to  the 
lens  at  any  point  desired  within  a  reasonable  distance  thereof. 

Where  a  succession  of  views  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  camera  be  arranged  so  that  the  same  may  be  moved  a  fixed 
distance  according  to  the  size  of  the  pictures  to  be  taken.  If  it  is 
intended  to  use  seven  inches  of  film  for  each  exposure,  in  that 
case  the  camera  would  be  turned  a  corresponding  distance  each 
time.  For  this  purpose  a  dial,  20,  may  be  arranged  on  the  head 
of  the  tripod,  this  dial  being  provided  with  the  central  opening,  23, 
which  is  adapted  to  fit  over  the  usual  tripod  screw.  This  dial  is 
provided  with  a  series  of  divisions,  25,  numbered  consecutively 
and  made  to  correspond  with  the  distance  the  film  is  to  be  moved 
after  each  exposure,  and  the  extent  of  view  to  be  taken  at  each 
exposure. 

The  camera  is  provided  with  pointer  26,  Fig.  2,  and  this  pointer 
will  indicate  the  exact  distance  the  camera  is  moved  each  time 
along  the  dial.  As  the  camera  is  moved  for  each  exposure  the  film 
is  correspondingly  moved  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
by  reason  of  the  blender,  the  successive  photographs  or  views  will 
have  a  part  thereof  overlapping  the  one  next  adjacent  thereto, 
and  these  overlapped  portions  will  be  merged  into  each  other  as 
already  explained.  Edward  Nelson,  White,  Banes,  Oriente,  Cuba 


Reflex  Cameras. — No.  338,  1909  (January  6,  1909).  According  to 
this  invention  the  component  parts  of  the  mirror  are  not  con¬ 
nected  :  the  retaining  mechanism  of  one  portion  is  actuated  by 
the  other  when  it  approaches  its  terminal  position,  one  part  being 
alternately  released  by  the  other  when  setting  the  mirror  and 
releasing  it. 

The  mirror  is  formed  in  two  parts,  c  and  d,  of  which  the  larger 
part  c  is  secured  to  the  plate  c1  hinged  at  c2  in  any  convenient 
manner  to  a  transverse  portion  of  the  body  of  the  camera.  The 
upward  movement  of  the  plate  c1  is  effected  by  means  of  a  spring- 
such  as  c3  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1,  whilst  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plate  c1  against  the  action  of  the  spring  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  arm  c4.  The  opposite  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
mirror  d  is  attached  to  the  plate  d1,  which  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  spring,  not  shown,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  force  the  body 
upwards  until  its  further  movement  is  checked  by  its  ends  coming 


against  the  edges  dz  of  projections  or  cheeks  secured  to  the  sides 
of  the  interior  of  the  camera  body  or  by  the  mirror  plate  c.  The 
meeting  edges  of  the  parts  c1  and  d1  are  preferably  so  shaped  that 
they  overlap,  and  thus  the  mirror  presents  a  practically  continuous 
surface  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  whole  of  the  view.  In  order 
that  the  portion  of  the  mirror  carried  by  the  part  d1  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  throwing  any  light  into  the  interior  of  the  camera, 
a  shield  i  is  pivotally  secured  at  its  ends  to  the  cheeks,  which  are 
shown  broken  away  in  Fig.  1.  The  shield  i  has  bearing  upon  it 
one  end  of  a  spring,  which,  as  the  part  d1  is  moved  downwards, 
causes  the  shield  to  swing  over  and  lie  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  mirror  d.  The  shield  otherwise  occupies  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure.  Herbert  George  Chessher,  trading  as  the  Telia  Camera 
Company,  of  68,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  16,093,  1909  (March  15,  1909).  The  inven¬ 
tion  consists  in  forming  the  pressure-giving  surface  by  leaf  springs 
supported  in  suitable  supports  so  that  the  actual  surfaces  of  con¬ 
tact  are  widely  and  regularly  distributed.  The  pressure  between 
the  frame  supporting  the  springs  and  the  negative-holding  frame 
may  then  be  obtained  by  a  single  clamping  bolt  and  nut  co-acting 
with  a  bracket  on  the  spring  frame.  In  small  frames  the  neces¬ 
sary  distributed  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  a  row  of  similar 
parallel  springs  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  pressure 
frame ;  in  larger  frames  alternatively  with  the  springs  passing  from 
side  to  side  are  a  series  of  shorter  springs,  a  support  for  which  is 
added  along  the  centre  of  the  pressure  frame,  and  these  shorter 
springs  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  pressure  towards  the  sides. 
As  it  is  important  that  the  points  of  contact  should  not  all  be  in 
line,  springs  of  various  lengths  may  be  employed  so  that  these 
points  of  contact  are  distributed  in  two  or  more  parallel  lines, 
by  which  the  useful  pressure  surface  is  largely  increased  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  surface  available  if  the  springs  are  in  one  row. 

The  supports  for  the  springs  are  so  placed  that  when  not  under 
pressure  they  have  a  small  downward  curvature,  consequently  when 
the  pressure  is  applied  the  point  of  contact  is  extended  by  the 
continued  compression  of  the  springs.  Dr.  Eugen  Albert,  55, 
Schwabingerlandstrasse,  Munich,  Germany. 
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Cinematograph-Phonogeaph. — No.  27,766,  1903  (December  21,  1908). 
The  apparatus  devised  by  the  inventor  consists  of  two  members 
arranged  to  receive  reciprocating  motion  from  the  cinematograph 
and  sound-production  apparatus  respectively,  and  thereby  to  en¬ 
gage -and  operate- an  intermediate  member  in  such  a  way  that  the 
latter  is  not  moved  in  a  linear  direction  when  the  movements  of  the 
cinematograph  and  sound-production  mechanism  are  synchronous, 
but  does  receive  such  motion  when  the  movements  are  out  of  syn¬ 
chronism.  Cecil  Milton  Hepworth,  17,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross, 
London. 

*  The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Colour  Photography. — No.  26,911.  Device  for  production  of  three- 
colour  reticules  for  colour  photography.  Krayn. 


De»  Cradle  names. 

Robinal. — -No.  317,271.  Chemical  substances  and  chemical  prepara¬ 
tions  used  in  photography.  The  Berlin  Aniline  Co.,  Ltd.,  26, 
Princess  Street,  Manchester,  Chemists  and  Druggists.  October  15, 

1909. 

Isolar. — No.  317,293.  Chemical  substances  used  in  photography. 
The  Berlin  Analine  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Princess  Street,  Manchester, 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  October  15,  1909. 

TTvat,. — No.  317.295.  Chemical  preparations  for  use  in  photography. 
The  Berlin  Aniline  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Princess  Street,  Manchester, 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  October  15,  1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Printin^-ovit  and  Toning  Gravura  Paper, 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  manipulation  of  Gravura  paper 
in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  December  7,  a  writer  says  :  The 
Gravura  paper  can  be  placed  in  the  printing-frame  in  diffused  day¬ 
light  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  print-out  papers. 
The  prints  lose  very  slightly  in  toning  and  fixing,  iso  must  not  be 
printed  too  deeply.  Printing  should  be  done  in  direct  sunlight  if 
printing  is  slow,  and  each  print  should  be  washed  for  ten  minutes  in 
several  changes  of  water  before  toning. 

The  following  toning  bath  may  be  used,  toning  until  no  traces  of 
the  red  image  are  visible  through  the  backs  of  the  prints  by  tians 
mitted  light  :  — 

Gold  chloride  (15  grains  in  5  drams)  . 30  minims 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  (10  per  cent,  solution)  15  minims 
Water  to  make  .  '2  02  • 

This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  twelve  quarter -plate  01  six  half-plate 
prints.  After  toning,  the  prints  are  washed  for  about  ten  minutes, 
fixed  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  of  3oz.  to  the  pint,  and 
washed  as  usual.” 


Deu)  Books. 

“Kompendium  der  Gerichtlichen  Photographie.”  By  Wilhelm 
Urban.  Leipsic  :  Otto  Nemnich.  7  mks.  50. 

In  this  volume  of  200  pages  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
practical  methods  employed  in  using  the  camera  for  the  puiposes  .0 
identification  of  criminals  and  for  the  many  other  departments  of 
criminal  investigation.  In  the  preface  by  Herr  Koettig,  the  chief 
of  the  Dresden  equivalent  of  Scotland  Yard,  reference  is  made  to  the 
great  interest  aroused  by  the  section  of  the  recent  Dresden  Exhibition 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Herr  Urban’s  volume  has  been  prepared 
with  a  view  of  placing  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  police  departments 
large  and  small,  but  also  in  those  of  individual  officials  and  expeiti, 
the  systems  and  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  police  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  chief  European  countries.  Naturally  among  these, 
France,  with  its  elaborate  systems  worked  out  by  M.  Bertillon, 
occupies  a  leading  place,  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  in  the 
volume  to  a  description  of  the  Bertillon  outfit  for  recording  t  le 


physical  characteristics  of  prisoners  and  also  of  obtaining  measure¬ 
ments  of  any  scene  from  a  single  photographic  exposure.  Herr  L'rban 
sticks  closely  to  the  practical  side  of  his  subject,  and  commendably 
refrains  from  enlarging  on  the  triumphs  of  judicial  photography, 
sensational  as  some  of  these  are.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  book, 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  methods  for  the  deciphering  of  burnt 
or  damaged  manuscripts  for  detecting  forgeries  and  erasures,  th-’ 
practice  of  Dr.  Jeserich  of  Berlin  and  Professor  Reiss  of  Lausanne  is 
largely  drawn  upon,  and  very  effective  use  is  made  of  illustration 
in  showing  the  remarkable  results  obtainable  by  comparatively  simple 
methods.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  its  subject 
arranged  as  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors;  there  is  also  an 
Index  to  the  text  and  a  short  glossary  evidently  prepared  for  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  photography 


“Die  Standentwicklung.”  By  Hans  Schmidt.  Halle:  W.  Knapp. 
2  mks.  40. 

In  this  addition  to  the  very  useful  series  of  books  on  photographic 
processes — some  seventy  of  which  have  now  been  issued  by  the  firm 
of  W.  Knapp — the  subject  is  the  development  of  plates  and  films  a 
number  at  a  time  in  apparatus  specially  devised  for  the  purpose  and 
usually  supporting  the  plates  in  a  vertical  position.  Herr  Schmidi  * 
monograph  deals  strictly  with  development  in  this  way  and  does  ntt 
touch  the  question  of  factorial  development  nor  of  the  compensation 
for  temperature  by  varying  the  time  of  development.  It  is  a  pity, 
perhaps,  in  a  volume  in  which  is  brought  together  a  good  deal  ot 
useful  information,  that  its  scope  was  not  enlarged  to  take  in  these 
almost  equally  important  developments  of  the  subject.  A  good  deal 
of  the  space  devoted  to  developing  formulae  might  easily  1 
spared,  for  although  the  author  states  that  many  published  fonnuLe 
are  unsuitable  for  stand  development,  lie  does  not  point  out  what 
are  the  essentials  of  a  suitable  formula,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gather, 
from  the  five  or  six  pages  of  prescriptions  which  he  gives,  any  clear 
conclusion  as  to  the  essentials  of  a  developing  solution  for  stand 
work.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  discrepancies  as  regards  time  of 
development  noticed  when  a  solution  is  diluted  considerably  wit! 
water.  The  author  gives  an  example  showing  the  gn 
time  over,  say,  ten  times,  which  must  be  given  when  a  certain 
developer  is  ten  times  diluted,  but  he  omits  to  point  out  that  this 
feature  is  not  shown  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  by  other 
developing  solutions,  nor  does  he  point  out  that  dissolved  air  in  the 
water  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  effect.  Possibly  the  manuscript  ■  f 
the  volume  was  in  the  printer’s  hands  before  the  publication  of  tl. 
paper  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  some  months  ago. 


“Deutscher  Camera-Almanach,”  1910.  Edited  by  Otto  Enel. 
Berlin  :  Gustav  Schmidt.  4  mks. 

The  fifth  issue  of  this  German  annual  appears  under  .1  new  editor¬ 
ship.  Herr  Loeseher  having  died  whilst  the  previous  issue  was 
passing  through  the  press.  The  “  Almanach  divides  its  spa  6  about 
equally  between  articles  which  provide  fairly  light  technical  reading, 
and  illustrations  which  are  selected  apparently  to  show  the  progress 
in  pictorial  work  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  In  I 
volume  we  notice  the  novel  and  very  convenient  system  of  hunching 
the  reproductions  together  in  lots  of  about  half  .1  dosen  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  break  up  almost  every  page  of  text.  This 
makes  the  text  easier  reading,  and  has  allowed  <  ■  illus¬ 

trating  a  particular  subject  being  all  brought  together.  Thus. 
“  Pictorial  London."  which  is  treated  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Hopi  •  .  goes  wit  - 
six  pages  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake.  Mr.  Martin  Duncan 
writes  on  orthoehromatic  photography,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Marburg  on 
portrait,  photographv  in  England,  wit  tions  bj  Edith  L 

Willis,  T.  Lee  Synts.  WillCadby.  F.  T.  Hollyer.  and  herself.  Among 
the  most  interesting  reproductione  in  the  volume  are  the  intensely 
clever  photographs  of  animals  by  Kathe  Hecht.  In  photo-engraving 
and  printing  the  volume  is  altogether  admirable,  though  one  may 
wish  that  the  publishers  could  do  with  a  less  glossy  art  paper. 

“Deutscher  Photographen-Kalender."  1910.  Pt.  I.  Edited  by  K. 
Schwier.  Wiemar :  Office  of  the  “Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung.”  2  mks. 

The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  this  “Kalender  ”  includes,  as  before, 
a  diary  of  the  year,  a  large  number  of  tables,  and  a  formulary  of 
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photographic  processes  from  A  to  Z — that  is  to  say,  from  wet-collo¬ 
dion  through  dry-plate,  developers,  intensifies,  etc.,  and  printing 
processes  to  such  odds  and  ends  of  photographic  practice  as  putting 
titles  on  negatives,  or  cementing  paper  to  glass.  This  programme 
is  carried  out  in  Part  I.  of  the  Kalender,  Part  II.,  which  forms  a 
separate  volume,  not  yet  issued  for  1910,  being  devoted  to  trade  and 
other  photographic  information.  We  note  that  one  item  in  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  text  of  the  German  Copyright  Act  of  1907. 


l)eu)  materials*  $c. 

“  Hyptona  ”  (self-toning)  Collodion  Paper.  Made  by  Ilford  Limited, 

Ilford,  London,  E. 

When  the  Ilford  Company,  at  the  commencement  of  last  year’s 
photographic  season,  placed  a  collodion  paper  on  the  market,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  assumed  that  there  would  follow  in  due  course  a 
C.C.  paper  of  the  self  toning  class  which  would  particularly  appeal 
to  the  amateur  worker.  In  the  new  “  Hyptona  ’  paper,  just  issued, 
we  have  this  natural  development  of  events  in  a  product  which 
surely  represents  the  furthest  which  a  manufacture  may  be  expected 
to  go  in  enabling  prints  of  beautiful  quality  being  produced  with 
the  very  minimum  of  trouble.  We  learn  that  the  new  paper  receives 
its  name  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  onlv  “bath”  in  which 
it  requires  to  be  treated  is  a  solution  of  hypo  of  the  strength  of  2ozs. 
in  a  pint  of  water.  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  glad  to  notice  that  the 
Ilford  Company  direct  a  brief  washing  of  the  prints  first  of  all  in 
plain  water,  a  proceeding  which  removes  the  toning  process  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  due  to  the  introduction  of  acid  into  the  hypo 
from  the  paper.  We  found  that  when  following  these  instructions 
we  obtained  the  most  excellent  cool-hrown  tones  in  the  hypo  bath, 
and  as  for  the  general  qualities  of  the  emulsion  as  regards  grada¬ 
tion  we  can  only  say  that  we  employed  a  dozen  or  so  negatives 
of  very  different  character — some  almost  flat  and  others  in  which 
the  contrasts  were  quite  excessive — and  did  not  obtain  a  single 
print  which  could  be  called  bad.  The  very  best  results  in  our 
experience  are  obtained  with  that  type  of  negative  which  prints 
well  on  ordinary  P.O.P.,  and  the  degree  of  over-printing  which  is 
necessary  for  a  perfect  result  on  “Hyptona”  is  exactly  that  to 
which  users  of  ordinary  P.O.P.  are  accustomed.  The  vehicle  of 
the  silver  salts  being  collodion,  the  worker  is  further  relieved  of 
troubles  incidental  to  drying  the  prints,  whilst  he  has  nothing  to 
p*ay  for  this  in  the  way  of  curling  of  the  prints  ini  the  bath  or 
their  cracking  on  drying,  the  prints  lying  very  flat  in  the  dishes 
and  showing  a  quite  flexible  coating  when  finished.  For  those  who 
prefer  a  colder  tone — that  is,  one  of  a  more  purplish  hue — the  use 
of  a  salt  bath,  prior  to  fixing  in  the  hypo,  may  be  recommended, 
but  for  ourselves  we  think  the  full  beauty  of  the  paper  is  obtained 
by  simply  fixing  alone. 

Hyptona  paper,  we  should  add,  is  made  in  four  varieties — 
glossy-mauve,  matt-white,  matt  cream  smooth,  and  matt  cream 
rough ;  these  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  being  also 
obtainable  in  a  stouter  variety,  heavy  enough  to  make  a  mount 
unnecessary,  bait,  perhaps,  not  unduly  stiff.  All  four  of  these 
variants  of  the  paper  have  their  special  qualities — the  Matt  White  is 
a  very  smooth  paper,  giving  the  very  finest  detail ;  the  Matt  Cream 
Smooth  has  the  same  quality  of  surface,  but  with  a  very  pleasing 
cream  tint,  which  does  every  justice  to  subjects  in  which  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  warmth  is  wanted;  whilst  Matt  Cream  Rough  has  a 
figured  surface  which  particularly  suits  negatives  the  excessive 
hardness  of  which  calls  for  some  ready  means  of  breaking  up  unsuit¬ 
able  masses  of  shadow  and  of  producing  a  more  harmonious  effect. 
The  prices  of  the  new  paper  are  2s.  4d.  per  two  sheets,  24^  by  17 ; 
or  Is.  per  packet  of  twenty-two  quarter-plate  pieces;  or,  again, 
8s.  6d.  per  box  of  one  gross  5£  by  4  pieces. 


CATALOGUES  and  trade  notices. 

Postcard  Printing. — Messrs.  Droege  and  Co.,  43,  Comeragh  Road, 
\\  est  Kensington,  London,  W.,  send,  us  their  latest  list  of  prices 
for  postcard  printing,  enlarging,  and  other  departments  of  trade 
Work  for  which  they  are  well  equipped. 


I)eu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  “  Choroplast  ”  Double  Anastigmat  f  3.9.  Made  by  Dr.  Staeble- 
Werk  Optical  Company,  Munich,  Bavaria.  English  Agents, 
Sherwood  and  Seldt,  15,  Mount  Pleasant,  London,  E.C. 

This  anastigmat  lens  of  the  very  large  aperture  of  fj 3.9  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  English  market  along  with  a  number  of  other 
photographic  objectives  from  the  Munich  factory  of  the  firm  which 
was  formed  about  two-years  ago  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Staeble-Werk. 
The  firm  represents  the  conjunction  of  two  mechanicians — 0.  Jaeger 
and  A.  Neumann — with  Dr.  F.  Staeble,  under  whose  charge  is  the 
theoretical  and  scientific  side  of  the  business.  Dr.  Staeble’s  two 
colleagues  have  occupied  positions  in  several  of  the  leading  German 
optical  factories,  so  that  this  young  firm  of  opticians  approaches 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses  with  experience  gathered  in 
the  best  centres  of  the  trade.  They  have  made  several  innovations 
in  the  form  and  mounting  of  their  manufactures,  of  some  of  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  write  later.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  suggest 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  new  series  of  these  optical 
instruments  should  address  their  inquiries  to  the  English  agents, 
Messrs.  /Sherwood  and  Seldt,  15,  Mount  Pleasant,  London,  E.C.,  who 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Staeble  firm  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  “Choroplast”  is  a  double  anastigmat  of  an  aperture  that 


renders  it  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  high-speed  focal-plane 
work,  while  the  corrections  are  extremely  good.  At  the  full  aperture 
it  is  intended  for  use  on  a  quarter-plate,  and.  it  covers  this  excellently 
and  without  more  falling  off  in  illumination  that  is  to  be  expected. 
Indeed,  a  feature  of  the  lens  is  the  relatively  large  area  of  plate 
over  which  the  full  aperture  is  effective.  As  a  general  rule,  with 
lenses  of  f!A  dr  thereabouts,  the  cutting  off  of  the  aperture  by  the 
mount  begins  almost  immediately  one  leaves  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
but  in  this  case  the  full  aperture  is  effective  over  an  appreciably 
large  circle.  The  definition  is  very  fine,  indeed,  and  a  test  with  a 
point  source  of  light  shows  hardly  a  trace  of  astigmatism.  The  cor¬ 
rection  for  this  aberration  is,  in  fact,  far  better  than  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  even  with  lenses  of  much  smaller  aperture.  The  6-inch 
leins  submitted  to  us  covers  a  half-plate  well  at  f  5.6,  and  as  the 
angle  of  illumination  is  a  wide  one,  a  much  larger  plate  can  be 
covered  with  f/8  and  smaller  apertures.  The  price  is  certainly 
moderate,  as  a  4|-inch  lens  only  costs  £5,  and  the  6-inch  that  we 
have  tried  only  £6  15s.  ;  a  71-inch  lens  costs  £8  5s.,  and  either 
this  or  the  6-inch  lens  would  be  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  a 
reflex  camera.  We  can  recommend  the  “  Choroplast  as  a  really 
high-class  large-aperture  lens  at  a  moderate  price. 

Prices  of  Busch  Omnar  Anastigmat s. — Messrs.  Emil  Busch 
Optical  Co.,  35,  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  write  to 
point  out  that  an  error  appears  in  their  advertisement  on  page  367 
of  the  “  Almanac,”  1910,  relating  to  the  prices  of  the  Omnar  lenses, 
fj 4.5.  This  portion  of  the  advertisement  should  read  as  follows:  — 


Busch  Anastigmat  “OMNAR,”  Series  I.  F  4  5. 


No. 

Diameter  of 
Lenses. 

Equivalent 

Focus. 

Covers  Plate. 

Covering 

Circle. 

Prices  with  Iris  Diaphragm. 

Ordinary 
Mount. 
Model  A. 

With  Helical 
Focussing 
Mount.  ; 
Model  B. 

In 

“  Unicum  ” 
Shutter 

Model  U. 

i  With 

“  Koilos  ” 
Shutter. 

F.  4.5 

F.  8 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Ins. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

2 

lj 

5$ 

4jx3i 

5  X  4 

7o 

4  10 

5  5 

5  10  0 

6  10 

n 

6 

5  x  4 

6Jx5 

81 

5  10 

6  10 

7  7  6 

7  18 

3 

11 

7* 

6jx4| 

8  X6 

10i 

7  10 

8  10 

4 

.  2& 

10 

9  x7 

10  x8 

141 

12  10 

_ 
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D)eetina$  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Friday,  December  10. 

Salisbury  Camera  Club.  “  The  Photographic  Lens.”  C.  P.  Goerz  Ltd 

^F^Slater  gmP  C  S°Ciety-  “  Lar“e  Pr-ts  Small  Negatives.'* 

^  ° 1  Copy  in  g!”  ^W.^H .  Spar  e  ^  * C  S0Ciety-  “Ma™Pulation  of  the  Camera  and 

Mill  Camera  Club.  “Autochromes.”  N.  Fearnley. 

Saturday,  December  11. 

EdllA.UMa1itiandtEftch^1C  S°ciety-  “Four  Year’s  Holiday  with  the  ‘C.H.A.’” 
Monday,  December  13. 

Bra“ofS?PrizeSliSdTs!”tyE.  Sett™  Photo^aphic  Apparatus  and  Exhibi- 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  “  Criticism  of  Members’ 
Arbuthnot.d  A  F®W  HlntS  °"  the  Gum  Platinum  Process.”  Malcolm 
Cleveland  Camera  Club.  Discussion  Night. 

SCaSKdes  and£printsiStriCt  Photo8Taphic  SocieG-  Members’  Night.  Lantern 

South  Loudon  Photographic  Society.  “How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides.”  C  H 
Oakden.  Monthly  Competitions— (Lantern  Slides) 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  “Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

W  tion  Polytechmc  Ph°tographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstra- 

Southampton  Camera  Club.  “  The  Camera  at  Home.”  E.  T.  Hoklin® 

Marylebone  Camera  Club.  “  Holiday  Photography.”  Dr.  F.  Thompson. 

^tfon  SlidS^WOf)0  S°Clety‘  Eoyal  Photographic  Society’s  Affiliation  Competi- 

““tmalfN  JSv‘es°''  «™» 

Tuesday,  December  14. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  “  The  Relation  of  Photography  to  Vision.”  F  W 
Edridge-Green.  J  * 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Nega¬ 
tives.  W.  F.  Slater.  6 

Blyth  and  District  Camera  Club.  “What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera.” 
C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Grantham  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  .  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  “  Nature  Notes  with  a  Camera.”  Riley  Fortune 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  “In  Distant  Lands.”  A.  Raven- Briggs. 

Wednesday,  December  15. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  “Rambles  in  Sicily  and  Italy.”  W.  Ashcroft. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “Intensification  and  Reduction.” 
Denmstown  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  “Large  Prints  from  Small 
Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  “  Control  in  Printing.”  Mr.  Lowe. 

Borough  Polytecnnic  Photographic  Society.  “  Flashlight  Photography.”  F.  C. 
Hart. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society.  “Development.”  E.  Marriage. 

Thursday,  December  16. 

Hull  Photographic  Society.  Annual  Dinner. 

Glasgow  Eastern  Photographic  Association.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Nega¬ 
tives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Wembley  and  Sudbury  Camera  Club.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  Marshall. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Photography  1909  Prize  Slides. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  1.  “Competition,’"  Christmas  Cards  including  Post  Cards. 

2.  “  Telephotography.”  E.  Marriage. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Smoking  Social. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  Amateur  Photographer  Prize  Slides. 

Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Holiday  in  English  Lakeland.” 
R.  Leach. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “  Two  Solution  Development.” 
W.  R.  Stretton. 

L.C.C.  School,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.  “The  Usual  Methods  of  Reproducing  Illustra¬ 
tions.”  A.  J.  Newton. 

Optical  Society.  “  The  Optical  Properties  of  Precious  Stones.”  B.  J.  Tully. 
Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.” 

T.  Taylor. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  “Silhouette  Photography.”  Andrew  H. 
Baird. 

Eastbourne  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 
Bournville  Camera  Club.  “  Autotype  Carbon.”  Demonstration. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.  “  Autotype  Carbon.  ’  Demonstration, 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  December  7,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery,  in  the  chair. 

A  donation  was  made  to  the  society  by  Messrs.  Newman  and 
Guardia,  Ltd.,  in  the  shape  of  an  Atkin-Swan  tilting  table.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Marriage  also  presented  a  recent  work  by  them¬ 
selves  to  the  library.  The  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to 
these  donors.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hitch  ins  exhibited  several  bromide  prints 
which  had  been  locally  toned  with  a  set  of  uranium  and  iron  toning 
solutions.  Mr.  E.  H.  Atkinson  showed  a  piece  of  apparatus  for 
attaching  binding  paper  to  lantern  slides.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
rubber  rollers  which  pressed  the  gummed  hinder  firmly  to  the  edges 
and  sides  of  the  lantern  slides ;  on  the  latter  being  removed  from 
the  apparatus,  this  automatically  fell  back  from  the  slide  so  that 
there  was  no  tendency  for  the  gummed  strip  to  come  away  from  the 


glass.  Mr.  Atkinson  also  exhibited  a  focussing  screen  of  greater 
transparency  and  finer  grain  than  ground  glass.  He  stated  that  the 
screen  was  more  liable  to  damage  than  that  of  ground  glass,  but 
that  it  allowed  of  much  greater  fineness  and  ease  of  focussing.  It 
was  being  placed  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  then  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Screen-Plate 
Colour  Work,  which  he  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides,  made  chiefly  on  the  Autochrome  and  Thames  plates,  with 
also  one  or  two  on  the  Omnicolore.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen 
and  a  photo-micrograph  of  the  Aurora  screen-plate.  Admitting, 
with  quite  refreshing  candour,  that  hi6  discourse  on  this  branch  of 
photography  should  be  accepted  as  coming  from  one  who  claimed  nq 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  did  claim  a  considerable 
practical  experience  of  at  least  two  methods,  he  contributed  a  good 
deal  of  very  useful  information  on  the  making  both  of  Autochrome 
and  Thames  colour  transparencies.  He  commenced  by  showing  a 
few  slides  illustrating  the  failures  to  be  met  with  in  the  Autochrome 
process,  such  as  over-  and  under-exposure,  over-  and  under-develop¬ 
ment,  green  spots,  etc.  In  the  case  of  outdoor  work,  he  said  he  ha  I 
found  the  exposure  indicator  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  a  most  useful 
guide.  He  ignored  the  division  of  subjects,  and  treated  all  outdoor 
alike  as  “strong  foregrounds.”  He  still  used  the  pyro  ammonia 
developer  of  Lumiere,  but  found  also  that  the  quinomet  formula 
worked  excellently,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  great 
extremes  of  light  and  shade  he  used  1  :  12  rodinal.  developing  for 
six  minutes,  or  1  :  40  azol,  developing  in  four  minutes.  In  the  case 
of  these  subjects  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the  sky  was  somewhat 
obscured  bv  light  clouds  in  order  to  lighten  up  the  shadows  of  the 
subject.  For  development  he  found  Dr.  Drake-Brockman's  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  a.  solution  of  potassium  metabisulphite  applied 
to  the  plate  a  minute  or  so  before  pouring  on  the  developer  of  the 
greatest  service  in  allowing  development  to  be  done  by  a  quite 
bright  yellow  light.  In  redeveloping  when  daylight  was  not  at 
hand  to  which  to  expose  the  plate,  he  used  incandescent  gas,  or 
better,  burnt  one  foot  of  magnesium  ribbon  fairly  close  to  the  plate. 
LTnless  ample  exposure  to  light  was  given,  and  also  the  full  time  of 
re-development-,  the  plate  would  lose  very  greatly  in  the  fixing  bath 
He  had  tried  the  glycerine  method  of  preserving  plates  from  the 
action  of  heat,  but  he  found  that  in  those. particular  instances  where 
he  had  used  the  glycerine  bath  the  Autochromes,  on  keep  g 
developed  a  bright  red  in  the  skies,  whilst  spots  also  appeared  in 
other  parts.  In  common  with  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  after- 
discussion,  he  attributed  these  spots  to  bacterial  growths  in  the 
moist  gelatine.  So  far  as  concerned  the  duplication  of  Auto¬ 
chromes,  he  had  made  many  experiments,  but  had  never  been  able 
to  prepare  a  duplicate  equal  to  the  original.  This  he  consider- 
great  drawback  to  the  Autochrome  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  since  the  photographer  could  not  obtain  a  high  enough  price 
for  one  transparency  to  make  the  job  worth  his  while,  whereas  if 
a  dozen  -could  be  prepared  from  a  single  exposure  tin  pn 
commercial.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  of  the  mu-  h  sh- 
exposure  which  could  be  given,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Thames  plate.  He  had  not  got  on  well  with  tin-  first  form  in  whit  1* 
the  plate  had  been  sent  out,  where  a  separate  panchromatic  pMte 
had  to  be  reversed  and  then  bound  up  with  the  original  separate 
screen.  He  found  he  could  not  reverse  the  plate  so  as  to  get  a 
good  clear  positive,  and,  therefore,  in  ignorance  of  what  Joly  apd 
others  had  previously  done,  he  had  prepared  from  the  negative 
made  through  the  screen  a  positHe  transparency,  binding  this  up 
in  register  with  the  original  taking  screen.  He  sti  l  thought 
this  method,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  preparing  a  number  of  dupli¬ 
cates.  was  the  best  form  of  screen-plate  colour  work,  though  he 
exhibited  one  or  two  results  made  on  the  Thames  combined  plate 
that  is.  with  the  emulsion  coated  on  the  filter-screen.  He  tboug  I 
it  was  due  to  the  Thames  very  8 

improvement  which  they  had  made  in  the  s  reen  I 
fact ure.  Those  first  issued  were  not  really  fit  for  Uu 
in  regularity  and  colour  great  strides  had  been  made  by  the  makers, 
and  he  found  that  for  studio  portraiture  he  could  tane  the  plate  as 
having  the  rapidity  of  40  H.  and  D..  which  allowed  of  portraits 
in  the  studio  being  made  with  an  exposure  of  4  or  o  seconds  at 
f  4.5.  He  exhibited  several  excellent  colour  portraits  made  in  this 
way  on  the  Thames  plate  by  the  separate  system,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  opportunity  which  this  form  of  the  process  offered  in 
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controlling  or  improving  the  result  attained  in  the  negative  when 
printing  the  positive  transparency.  He  had  not  found  any  difficulty 
in  registration,  and  had,  in  fact,  registered  one  transparency  whilst 
travelling  to  the  lecture  that  evening  in  a  South-Eastern  train. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Atkinson  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  yellow  dye — such  as  tartrazine — for  correct¬ 
ing  the  blueness  of  Autochromes  which  had  received  too  much 
exposure  or  for  which  an  inadequate  compensating  filter  had  been 
used. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  find  in  his  own  mind 
a  reason  for  the  better  colour  values  of  the  Thames  plate  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Autochrome. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney  asked  whether  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  tonal  colour  values  of  the  Thames  plates  which  had  been 
shown  were  better  than  those  of  the  Autochrome.  He  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  Autochromes  were  immeasurably 
superior  to'  the  Thames,  and,  speaking  as  a  non-technical  person,  he 
would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Wall’s  opinion  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  Mr.  Tilney  was  an  artist,  and  he  (Mr. 
Wall)  never  argued  with  artists. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dawson  on  this  point  said  that  possibly  the  answer 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  exposures  made  in  daylight  were 
exhibited  by  artificial  light.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  great 
want  in  screen-plate  photography  was  a  means  of  determining  the 
exposure  which  went  further  than  the  ordinary  exposure  meters. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Casson  referred  to  the  very  long  exposures  required 
in  making  Autochromes  of  interiors  :  for  these  subjects  he  found 
it  best  to  use' a  diluted  developer. 

M  ith  Mr.  Corke  s  replies  to  these  and  several  points  which  were 
raised  by  other  members  the  meeting  closed. 


London  and  Commercial  Photographic  Association.— At  the 
meeting  held  on  December  2,  Mr.  Haddon  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Marshall  demonstrated  “Ensyna,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  that  if  a  colder  tone  was  required,  all  that  need  be  done  was  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  potass  bichromate  to  the  soaking 
water  prior  to  development,  until  the  water  was  faintly  tinged  yellow0 
De\elopment  was  done  as  usual.  Over-developed  prints  should  be 
bleached  in  potass  ferricyanide  and  potass  bromide  and  re-developed. 
Foi  bright  red  tones  in  place  of  plain  water  it  was  well  to  use  a 
saturated  solution  of  plain  alum  for  the  soaking  water,  and  give 
plenty  of.  exposure;  the  longer  the  exposure  the  redder  the  tone, 
the  resulting  image  was  in  all  cases  pure  metallic  silver. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.— At  a  meeting  held  on 
the  2nd  inst  an  illustrated  lecture,  entitled  “  A  Midlothian  Burn,” 
was  given  by  two  of  the  members,  Mr.  John  Reid  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Readdie.  By  word  and  picture  the  course  of  the  Gogas  Burn  was 
traced  from  itp  source  in  the  moorland  of  the  hills  down  the  open 
slopes  and  through  the  tree-clad  dells  to  the  pasture  lands  and  the 
noble  estates  of  Midlothian,  till  it  met  the  Almond  Water.  The 
illustrations  gave  evidence  of  careful  selection,  both  with  regard  to 
pictoiial  effect  and  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  through 
which  the  charm  of  the  stream  has  carried  these  two  devotees  of  the 
camera.  1o  those  were  added  notes  on  the  historic  associations  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  more  fleeting  beauties  of  the  flowers 
and  birds  in  their  haunts  by  the  stream  which  showed  how  the 
labours  of  photography  could  be  lightened.  Every  season  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  work,  and  there  was  accordingly  a 
delightful  variety  of  spring  sunshine  and  autumn  haze,  the  strong 
lights  of  summer  and  the  whiteness  of  winter.  In  conveying  to  the 
lecturers  the  thanks  of  the  appreciated  audience,  the  president,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  recommended  the  members  to  adopt  such  a  plan  for 
their  photographic  work,  and  in  his  acknowledgment  Mr.  Readdie 
dwedt  on  the  pleasure  and  value  to  his  friend  and  himself  of  the 
work  they  had  undertaken. 

WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

An  excellent  little  exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Wellcome  Photographic  Club  was  opened  at  the  Wellcome  Club  and 
Institute,  Dartford,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  bv  Mr.  G.  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the  firm  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co. 
The  chairman  of  the  club  opened  the  proceedings  by  extending  on 
behalf  of  the  club  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  their 


visitors.  He  further  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  favour  which 
Mr,  Mortimer,  the  editor  of  the  “Amateur  Photographer,”  conferred 
upon  the  club  by  coming  down  to  act  as  judge.  Mr.  Mortimer  said 
that  as  a  members’  exhibition  it  was  excellent,  and  it  was  very 
encouraging  to  see  so  many  members  of  the  staff  taking  an  active 
interest  in  photography  as  a  hobby,  particularly  when  there  was 
such  a  variety  of  other  enjoyments  and  recreations  available  for  the 
members  of  the  Wellcome  Club  and  Institute. 

Mr.  Pearson,  in  opening  the  exhibition,  referred  to  the  origin  of 
the  club  in  1900,  which,  he  explained,  was  entirely  due  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Wellcome,  who  provided  the  dark-rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  members.  From  a  membership  of  twenty-two  it 
had  now  increased  to  fifty.  The  present  was  the  eighth  exhibition 
which  had  been  held,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  visitors  and  the  Press, 
these  exhibitions  had  been  marked  by  steady  improvement  in  the 
work  shown.  Dr.  Jowett  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pearson 
for  his  kindness  in  coming  down  to  open  the  exhibition.  This  was 
carried  with  applause. 

Awards. 

Class  A  (open  to  all  members). — Bronze  casket  (presented  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Pearson),  “Portrait,”  by  H.  W.  Lane.  Second  award  :  “  The 
New  Bailey,”  by  G.  T.  Gale,  Hon.  Mention  :  “  Trafalgar  Square,” 
by  E.  G.  Price;  “Ebb  Tide,”  by  W.  H.  Fowkes;  “The  Mermaid,” 
by  F,  H.  Carr;  “Evening,”  by  F.  S.  Clarke;  “Winter,”  by  W.  H. 
Fowkes;  “View  from  Lympe,”  by  F.  C.  Starnes. 

Class  B  (open .  only  to  members  who  have  not  previously  won 
awards). — 1st,  bronze  plaque  (presented  by  Dr.  H.  A.  D.  Jowett), 
“Homeward,”  by  R.  G.  R.  SwainstOn.  2nd,  bronze  plaque,  “Taking 
the  Air,”  by  F.  H.  Carr.  Hon.  Mention:  “San  Mamette,  Lake 
Lugano,”  by  H.  C.  Sayer;  .“  Gathering  Wild  Flowers,”  by  C.  I. 
Pearsall;  “Dartford  Heath,”  by  R.  E.  Jackson;  “To  the  Golden 
Sands,”  by  F.  H.  Carr;  “  Santa  Maria  dell  Salute,”  by  H.  C.  Sayer; 
“  Sunrise,  Brent,”  by  C.  I.  Pearsall. 

Technical  Section. — Award  :  H.  G.  Sayer.  Hon.  Mention  :  G.  G. 
Watts. 


Pods  and  Dotes. 


The  Late  Mr.  Wm.  Warrington. — We  regret  to  record  the  death, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  37,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Warrington,  who 
carried  on  a  business  at  38,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

A  Dealer’s  Advertisement. — A  very  effective  scheme  for  adver¬ 
tising  a  newly  installed  photographic  department  (writes  “  System  ”) 
was  employed  by  the  Raboteau  Drug  Company,  St.  Louis.  With 
every  film  purchased  on  a  certain  Saturday  the  firm  gave  a  ticket 
entitling  the  holder  to  have  a  roll  of  films  developed  and  one  print  i 
made  from  each  negative,  provided  the  film  was  presented  within  a 
week  from  the  date  of  purchase.  This  offer  brought  crowds  jf  j 
amateur  photographers  to  the  store  and  the  new  department  was  | 
thoroughly  advertised.  The  free  service  cost  the  company  very  little, 
as  it  employed  a  photographer  regularly,  and  the  plan  simply  kept 
the  developing  department  busy. 

The  Houghton  Smoker. — Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  announce  their 
annual  “Ensign”  smoking  concert,  to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
December  18,  in  the  Prince’s  Hall,  Hotel  Cecil.  A  fine  programme 
has  been  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phil  Payne,  and  several 
star  artistes  will  appear,  including  Mr.  Charles  Pond,  Miss  Clarice 
Mayne,  Miss  Mabel  Green,  Miss  Ruby  Wilson,  Mr.  Will  Edwards, 
Mr.  John  Vincent,  Mr.  Clifford  Morgan,  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  Mr.  George 
Blackmore,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Arthur.  Applications  for  tickets  (2s.) 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  88/89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Royal  Institution  Lectures. — The  following  are  the  lecture 
arrangements  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Easter:— Mr.  W 
Duddell,  a  Christmas  course  of  six  illustrated  lectures  on  “  Moderi 
Electricity,”  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory: — 1,  First  Principles 
2,  Electrical  Instruments  ;  3,  Rontgen  Rays  ;  4,  The  Generation  o 
Electricity;  5,  Electric  Oscillations;  6,  Electric  Lighting;  Professo 
W.  A.  Herdman,  three  lectures  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Sea” 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns  two  lectures  on  “  Assyriology  ”  ;  Professo 
F.  W.  Mott,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology,  R.I.,  six  lectures  o 
“The  Emotions  and  their  Expression  ”  ;  Major  Martin  Hume,  tw 
lectures  on  “Europe’s  Debt  to  Mediaeval  Spain”  ;  Professor  Silvanu 
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P.  Thompson,  three  lectures  on  “Illumination,  Natural  and  Arti- 
icial  ”  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg,  two  lectures  on  “  Turner  ”  ;  Dr.  H.  Wal- 
tord  Davies,  three  lectures  on  “Music  in  Relation  to  other  Arts"  ; 
Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  R.I., 
iix  lectures  on  “Electric  Waves  and  the  Electromagnetic  Theory  ef 
Light.”  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  commence  on  January  21, 
vhen  Professor  Sir  James  Dewar  wdl  deliver  a  discourse  on  “Light 
Reactions  at  Low  Temperatures.” 

The  Crowgst  Photographic  Manufactory  of  Rotherham  ask  us 
to  state  that  they  have  received  two  applications  from  a  Mr.  H. 
Oulliford — dated  November  18  and  December  3,  respectively — askiig 
for  a  copy  of  the  firm’s  price  list  of  Christmas  mounts,  but  in  neither 
:ase  has  any  address  been  given.  If  Mr.  Culliford  will  rectify  this 
amission  and  send  his  address  to  the  Crown  Photographic  Company 
the  required  list  will  be  forwarded  to  him  by  return  of  post. 

The  members  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  recently  presented  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  late  secre¬ 
tary,  with  a  handsome  clock,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  ttn- 
valuable  work  he  had  done  for  the  society  during  the  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 
December  15  to  16. — Cowes  Camera  Club.  Sec.,  E.  E.  Vincent,  4, 
High  Street,  Cowes,  I.W. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910.— Wisliaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138. 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

'anuary  26  to  29. — Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 

Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Sou  thills,  Bolton. 

Ipril  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 


Correspondence. 

*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  cf  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

MEASURING  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  “  RAPIDITY  ”  OF 

LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  pleased  to  see  your  suggestion  on  p.  930 
“  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ”  for  December  3,  1909. 

As  regards  the  desirability  of  measurement  rather  than  an  all-round 
timate  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  especially  as  the  measurement 
ould  include  all  those  disturbing  factors  to  which  you  refer. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  method  of  testing  better  than  that  which 
'U  suggest  (“  B.J.,”  December  3,  1909,  p.  930-1),  and  the  method 
at  I  have  experimented  with  involves  a  somewhat  similar  principle, 
t  my  radiant  was  a  large  surface,  rather  than  one  so  small  that  in 
eory  it  should  be  a  point.  The  lens  was  directed  tovaids  an 
enly  illuminated  surface,  and  an  exposure  was  made;  a  second 
posure  being  made  after  the  removal  of  the  glass  or  glasses, 
(cording  to  circumstances,  one  or  both’ of  the  following  rea  just 
nts  may  be  necessary  after  removing  the  glass  oi  g  asses. 

•  Alteration  of  the  diaphragm  from  its  actual  size  to  its  virtual  size. 
‘Approximation  of  the  illuminated  surface,  and  the  sensitive  Mulau 
1  a  distance  equal  to  the  separation  of  the  principal  p  anes  o  n 
!!s.  Further/when  lenses  of  different  type  are  compared,  com- 
I  able  corrections  or  readjustments  my  be  required. 

This  method  of  testing  did  not  prove  by  any  means  sa  n  acory 
i  practice  as  a  means  of  record,  the  only  real  success  wing  w  ien 

1  iparative  experiments  were  made  in  immediate  succession, 

2  onstant  source  of  light,  and  when  all  exposmes  were  on  c  i 
8  as  of  the  same  plate,  so  that  development  v.oik  i  10m 

ntical.  .  i 

omplj  cations  and  sources  of  error  arising  froi-i  nn  c  ieinic\ 

P  sieal  conditions  incident  to  the  production  of  densi  y,  am 
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the  measurement  of  density,  are  by  no  means  trifling ;  but  the 
variations  which  may  arise  from  more  or  less  oi  the  highlv  actinic 
elements  in  the  light  are  of  much  more  moment,  and  the  colour¬ 
sensitiveness  of  the  recording  surface  has  a  consideiable  influence. 
All  ordinary  glasses  in  their  absorption  discriminate  unfavourably 
against  the  more  actinic  rays,  and  as  the  method  of  testing  that  is 
now  under  consideration  allows  of  no  distinction  between  loss  by 
absorption  and  loss  by  reflection,  widely  different  readings  are 
obtained  with  the  same  lens  by  standard-candle  light,  on  tlw  one 
hand,  and  mid-day  light  on  the  other  hand. 

A  quite  extreme  difference  might  be  expected  between  a  me 
incut  made  by  the  Irjn  <f  an  uitraviol  fquartz  mercurial)  electric 
lamp  and  a  determination  by  standard-candle  light. 

Should  we  ever  arrive  at  fluor  spar-quartz-rock  salt  lenses  for 
ordinary  use  the  issues  may  be  somewhat  simpler  ;  but  alas  !  such 
lenses  as  at  present  made  lack  stability  sadly ;  still  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  the  City  process  worker  might  with  advantage 
use  such  lenses  in  conjunction  with  the  quartz  mercurial  lamp,  and 
special  plates  for  ultra-violet — such  plates  as  were  suggested  some 
seventeen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Schumann.  Possibly  a  system  of  this 
kind  might  make  it  quite  easy  to  cinematograph  at  night. 

The  subject  of  testing  lenses  for  rapidity  bristles  with  difficulties 
and  complications,  and  there  is  much  merit  in  the  simple  test  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  late  J.  Traill  Tajdor  in  his  chapter  on  “  The  Deteriora¬ 
tion  of  Lenses  by  Light  ”  (Optics  of  Photography,  1892  edition, 
pp.  158  to  164).  In  a  good  light  the  lens  is  placed  on  white  paper 
and  inspected.  If  a  random  assortment  of  lenses  be  thus  examined, 
the  difference  in  colour  and  brilliancy  may  surprise  the  observe) 
Yours  faithfully,  Thomas  Bolas 

Chiswick, 

December  4,  1909. 

THE  “  B.J.”  PYRO-SODA  FORMULA 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Almanac  has  appeared  (as  probably  you  are 
aware),  and  I  send  you  my  congratulations  on  it.  On  looking  through 
its  pages  I  was  particularly  glad  to  notice  that  you  had  included  in 
the  Selected  Formulae  the  pyro-soda  formula  you  first  i  ul  died  in 
the  “  Colonial  Number  ”  of  this  Journal  last  April.  As  I  have 
always  been  very  keen  on  this  form  of  developer,  and  have  novel 
lost  an  opportunity  of  trying  any  formula  that  appeared 
I  made  yours  up  the  day  the  “  Journal  ”  came  to  hand,  and  after 
using  it  for  six  or  seven  months  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  formula  ever  pub/,  bed  for  a  pyro- 
soda  developer,  and  I  have  tried  them  all. 

For  landscape  and  architectural  work  I  use  one  part  of  mixed 
developer  with  two  parts  of  water:  for  reproduction  of  negatives, 
one  part  of  mixed  developer  ami  one  port  of  water;  ;•  r  !  a  I 

white  copies,  equal  parts  of  the  stock  solutions.  The  freedor 
staining  is  really  quite  remarkable,  and  its  keeping  q 
excellent,  as  you  will  see  from  the  sample  sent,  which  is  part  of  the 
pyrogallol  solution  made  up  last  April.  Those  who.  like  myself, 
have  a  predilection  for  pyro-soda  as  a  developer  mu.  y  fc*d 

indebted  to  you  for  originating  a  most  satisfactory  formula,  and  I 
suggest  that  it  be  called  tin-  “  B.J.”  formula,  or.  as  Imperialism  is 
now  so  much  in  the  air,  “  The  Colonial.”— T  am.  yours  faithfully. 

Sidmouth,  S.  Devon.  G.  T.  Harm*. 

REVERSAL  BY  PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Welbom©  Piper’s  interesting  note  on  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Oaxnegie’e  experiments  <  n  the  above  subject  winds  U]  witl 
a  question  as  to  its  novelty,  and  also  as  to  the  extinction  of  phosphor  - 
escence  by  red  light.  In  the  face  of  this,  possibly  the  following 
notes  abstracted  from  Eders  Photoehemie,  chap.  30,  pp.  44  (  455,  may 
be  of  interest. 

Seebeck,  in  1810,  discovered  the  extinction  effect  of  the  leas 
refrangible  rays,  which  include  the  yellow  and  orange,  besides  the 
red.  this  was  also  r  intod  <  ut  as  regards  yell  tw  g.  lsb  in  P<  lyted  o 
Notizblatt,  1SS1.  p.  306.  Becqm-r. ; 

p.  374)  used  this  property  for  obtaining  spectrograms  of  the  infra 
red.  This  action  was  also  pointed  out  by  Dahms  (Chem.  Zentralbk, 
1905.  I.,  p-  1,054). 

With  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  reversed  negatives.  \>arneTke 
described  a  process  in  a  letter  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Grer 
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Britain  4pril  meeting,  1880.  No  doubt  this  is  printed  in  the 
fonrnJ  and  quite  pcSiblv  in  the  “  B.J.,”  but  I  have  not  at  the 
moment  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  either.  It  appeared  in  t 
“  Photo  News,”  1880,  p.  257.  Lieutenant  Oar  win  also  reports  o 
similar  experiments  (“Photo  News,”  1880,  p. 

cent  (“  P.N.,”  1881),  and  Zenger  (  Annal.  d.  Physih,  18  .  p.  h 

Warnerke  suspended  calcium  sulphide  in  albumen,  and  coated  g 
therewith,  exposed  it  for  one  minute  m  the  camera  and  obtained 
a  reversed  negative  by  placing  in  contact  with  a -dry piate^  He  poi  te 
out  that  heat  increases  the  luminescence,  and  that  red  and  gre 
light  destroyed  it.  The  phosphorescent  plate  is  to  be  exposed  also 
to  light  so  as  to  excite  the  whole  of  its  surface,  then  placed  m  con¬ 
tact  with  a  negative  and  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  extinguishing  colour 
and  exposed  to  light;  there  is  thus  obtained  a  luminous  positive 

five's  (“  Philadelphia  Phot.,”  1887,  p.  180)  obtained  positive  pictures 
by  extinguishing  the  luminescence  of  a  phosphorescent  plate  by  e 
heat  rays  alone,  such  as  would  be  passed  by .  bla()k  8  ass  an 
printing  from  the  luminous  tablet  by  contact.  Lime-light  was  used 

as  the  source  of  heat. 

According  to  Abney  (Colour  Measurement  and  Mixture  1891,  pp. 
.32-34)  it  has  been  asserted  that,  if  a  luminous  tablet  be  excited  gener¬ 
ally  and  a  spectrum  allowed  to  fall  on  the  same,  and  then  cut  off  so 
as  only  to  act  for  a  short  time,  the  red  and  infra-red  rays  increase 
the  brightness  of  the  luminescence,  although  if  allowed  to  act  longer 
there  is  extinction.  This  he  explains  by  the  familiar  experiment  A 
placing  a  hot  iron  on  the  back  of  a  luminous  tablet,  with  consequent 
increase  of  radiation,  so  that  the  image  of  the  iron  appears  brighter 
than  the  general  surface.  As  the  luminescence  is  merely  the  giving 
out  again  of  energy,  which  has  been  imparted  by  light  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  rapidly  that  energy  is  given  out  the  shorter  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  radiation,  hence  the  image  of  the  iron  eventually  appears 
darker  than  the  general  surface.  Obviously,  on  the  face  of  this 
explanation,  any  terms  such  as  “  extinction  ”  or  ‘  destruction  of 
the  primary  light  action  are  not  quite  correct.-Yours  faitlJfully> 

Ealing,  W.  E-  J‘  WALL- 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PHOTO-BUTTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -As  “  photo-buttons  ”  will  be  much  in  evidence  at  the 
approaching  General  Election,  perhaps  the  following  derails  of  pio- 
d action  might  be  of  interest  to  the  uninitiated.  As  we  make  our 
own  parts,  it  takes  twenty-four  distinct  operations  to  produce  a 
■“  photo-button  ”  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Cutting  of  steel  sheets  into  strips  for  shells. 

2.  Stamping  out  blanks  for  shells. 

3.  Shaping  blanks  into  shells. 

4.  Rumbling  off  rough  edges  of  shells. 

5.  Cutting  tin  sheets  into  strips  for  backs. 

6.  Stamping  out  blanks  for  backs. 

7.  Shaping  blanks  into  backs. 

8.  Stamping  out  centres  of  backs. 

9.  Titling  and  preparing  original  for  copying. 

10.  Exposing  plate  for  making  negative. 

11.  Developing  exposed  plate. 

12.  Fixing  plate. 

13.  Washing  plate. 

14.  Printing  from  negative. 

15.  Toning  print. 

16.  Fixing  print. 

17.  Washing  print. 

18.  Uniting  print  to  celluloid. 

19.  Stamping  out  to  correct  gauge 

20.  Stretching  over  shell  in  press. 

21.  Closing  shell  over  back  in  press. 

22.  Inserting  advertisement  at  back. 

23.  Inserting  pin. 

24.  Counting,  carding,  packing,  and  despatching, 

thus  completing  an  article  ivhich  sells  to  the  trade  for  ^d.  and  under, 
vet  we  are  invariably  asked  whether  we  cannot  do  them  cheaper.  - 
Yours  truly,  '  .  Dokrett  and  Martin. 

16,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

A  HANDY  FORM  OF  FOCUSSING  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  demand  for  critical  focussing  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  lenses  of  large  aperture,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of 
carrying  a  screen  separate  from  the  camera  of  a  none  too  portable 


and  fragile  nature,  prompted  the  writer  to  adopt  the  foim  described 
later,  which  may  prove  welcome  to  the  many  users  of  the  “  A  ”  pat¬ 
tern  Mackenzie- Wishart  slide.  -  Mk 

First,  cut  a  piece  of  finely  ground  glass  to  the  size  of  the  plate  in 
use,  and  insert  it  as  one  would  a  dry  plate,  cut  through  the  linen 
envelope  and  celluloid  back,  leaving  a  margin  sufficient  to  stick  the 
edges  down  with  any  form  of  glue  ;  remove  the  strip  of  wood  attached 
to”cover.  This  will  form  a  screen  of  the  exact  register  as  the  dry 
plate,  and  easily  carried  and  protected  with  the  envelopes  in  the 
same  case.— Yours  truly,  R-  C*  Ryan. 

Bream’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C 

AMADOU. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents,  in  this  weeks 
“BJ.,”  I  notice  “  N.  Enlargers”  ask  where  they  can  purchase 

some  “  Amardor.”  ,  .  . 

I  fancy  thev  mean  “Amadou,”  which  I  understand  is  a  dried 
fungus,  'it  is  probably  obtainable  from  most  large  dealers  in  artists 
materials,  and  is  certainly  listed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  at 
lid.  an  ounce— Yours  faithfully,  L-  savory. 

51,  Horsford  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

December  3,  1909. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What  your  correspondents  want  is  probably 
“  \madou,”  or  German  tinder,  a  prepared  velvety  surface  fungus, 
sometimes  used  as  a  “  stump  ”  in  pastel  and 
Winsor  and  Newton  s. 

Answers  to  correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  WhA 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co. 

24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  „ 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W- 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
Is  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  for* 
etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  vn 
the  fee. 

Lamp  —The  arc  lamps  you  mention  were  made  from  15  to  20  yea 
ago,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  you  would  find  them  a.  < 
suitable  for  instantaneous  portraiture.  Most  probably  the  la  i 
would  not  be  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  the  advances  ma 
since  they  were  placed  on  the  market  are  so  great  t  a  you  wo 
be  seriously  handicapping  yourself  by  using  lamps  of  an  obso 
type  We  should  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  the  acti . 
power-as  we  understand  actinic  power  to-day-would  be  distinct 

low 


Government  Photographer.— Could  you  please  let  me  know  in 
next  issue  how  to  become  a  Government  photographer  and  wn 
qualifications  are  necessary  ?  Trusting  you  can  give  me  t  e  req 
information,  and  oblige— A  Young  Reader. 

What  do  you  mean?  So  far  as  we  know,  appointments  of  pko 
graphers  are  not  filled  from  those  outside  the  Civil  'Service, 
query  is  too  general  for  us  to  say  more  than  this. 

Press  Photography.-I.  What  is  the  quickest  method  of  develop 
plates  and  getting  glazed  gaslight  prints  from  same.  • 
possible  to  take  photographs  here  in  the  afternoon  and  get  pn 
to  London  in  time  for  publishing  in  the  papers  next  morm  g  • 
What  is  the  best  way  of  glazing  prints  so  that  they  dry  qu 
,q  E  B 

1  and  2.  By  adopting  the  ordinary  methods  of  printing  from 
wet  negative  and  drying  prints  with  spirit,  you  could  usually 
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photographs  ready  for  despatch  within  an  hour  of  getting  into  the 
dark-room ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  your  results  could  not  get  to 
London  in  time  for  use  in  the  next  day’s  morning  papers.  3. 
Squeegee  on  to  glass  and  put  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  If  prints 
are  hardened  with,  alum  or  formaline  before  putting  on  the  glasses 
a  degree  of  warmth  can  be  used  such  that  they  will  dry  and  strip 
off  in  half  an  hour. 

L.  Savory. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for 
your  correction,  which  latter  is  deserved. 

Right  to  Name. — -I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  some 
advice  regarding  the  following  particulars: — I  am  going  into 
partnership,  and  we  desire  to  have  the  name  of  the  studio  as, 
viz.,  “  The  Globe  Photo  Co.”  Is  it  a  registered  name,  and  can 
we  use  it  without  any  action  being  taken  against  us? — J.  P. 
Jefferson. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  registered  company  under 
that  title.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  name 
supposing  there  is  not  a  similar  title  to  a  studio  in  your  town. 

Stopping  Out  Sun. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  a  way 
of  stopping  out  direct  sunlight  on  a  west  sidelight.  A  room  which 
I  am  thinking  to  convert  ink>  a  studio  must  have  the  light  that 
■side.  There  are  no  buildings  which  might  shade  it ;  all  on  that 
side  is  a  large  open  space.  Could  I  so  arrange  screens  inside  to 
•prevent,  or  would  to  stipple  the  glass  with  starch  (as  mentioned 
in  “  B.J.,”  March  21)  be  best? — Lyndo. 

With  a  west  light  you  are  not  likely  to  be  very  much  troubled 
with  the  sun..  When  troublesome,  it  may  be  stopped  out  with  a 
large  movable  screen,  covered  with  thin  muslin,  or  permanently 
"by  stippling  over  the  glass  in  the  way  given  in  the  article  referred 
to.  The  former  way  will  be  the  preferable,  as  the  screen  need 
only  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

Print  Cleaning. — -Some  little  time  ago'  you  published  in  the  B.J. 
some  very  useful  instructions  for  cleaning  old  and  stained  engrav¬ 
ings.  Presumably  the  treatment  prescribed  might  be  detrimental 
to  coloured  prints.  If  you  could  give  further  instructions  for  the 
proper  method  of' cleaning  valuable  old  coloured  prints  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  much  appreciated.-— Walter  Bourke. 

The  method  given  would  certainly  disturb  the  colour,  supposing 
the  prints  are  coloured  with  water  colours,  and  if  the  engravings 
are  printed  in  colours  it  is  possible  that  the  bleaching  action  of 
the  chlorine  might  have  some  influence  on  them.  The  best  advice 
we  can  give  you,  as  the  engravings  are  valuable,  is  to  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  print-restorer  to  do  the  work  for  you. 
It  ie  not  advisable  to  tamper  with  valuable  pictures. 

Big  Enlargements. — 1.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  If  washing 
is  omitted  we  advise  you  to  add  ^oz.  of  potass  metabisulphite  to 
■each  pint  of  fixing  bath,  as  a  remedy  against  stains.  2.  In  the 
ease  of  a  few  enlargements  we  suggested  a  pair  of  boards,  each 
about  30  by  40,  placed  supporting  each  other  like  a  roof  of  a 
house  and  with  a  water-supply  pipe  (perforated)  on  each  side 
Tunning  along  the  ridge.  A  stream  of  water  running  over  the 
prints  for  half  an  hour  will  be  ample  washing.  If  the  number  is 
greater  than  this  method  will  allow,  we  can  only  suggest  the 
use  of  a  large  wooden  dish,  with  glass  bottom.  3  and  4.  Hang  up 
in  the  usual  way,  but  do  not  let  them  become  bone-dry ;  whilst 
still  a  little  damp  they  can  be  easily  put  under  pressure  and  will 
then  dry  flat  easily.  5.  The  best  solution  for  removal  of  stain 
is  very  weak  solution  of  iodine  and  potass  cyanide.  Ibis 
is  a  reducer,  will  clear  the  white  parts  perfectly,  but  must,  be 
used  with  care,  and  not  until  it  has  been  tried  on  a  spoilt  piint. 
6.  Yes ;  a  diluted  developer  applied  with  a  good  big  scrap  of  cotton 
wool  or  a  soft  Turkey  sponge  would  answer.  For  this  purpose  ve 
should  prefer  a  metol  developer  to  one  containing  hydioquinone, 
as  density  is  not  reached  so  quickly,  and  the  work  is  undei  bettei 
control. 

E.  E.  Rickards.— No  doubt  any  of  the  photographers  who  have 
negatives  of  marine  subjects  can  supply  you.  Try  a  fhm  sue  i  as 
West,  of  Southsea,  explaining  your  wants. 

^Printing  in  Signature. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  give  me  a  few  hints  a©  regards  titling  and  init-ia  lm.,,  or 
signing  prints.  If  ink  is  used  it  looks  so  very  black  and  piomme n  . 
on  glossy  paper  it  looks  hideous,  and  on  a  lightly  -punter  uoiuk  t 
'.most  obtrusive.  Then  on  some  mounts  certainly  on  t  n  majoii  7 


of  those  I  use— ink  runs,  and  looks  very  bad.  I  am  not  clever 
enough  to  paint  anything  on  with  a  brush,  as  I  believe  is  done  by 
artists,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
else  I  could  use,  more  artistic  than  ink,  and  that  would  lend  itself 
to  harmonise  better  with  the  colour  of  the  mount  or  of  the  print 
— H.  M.  S. 

We  should  advise  you  to  write  to  the  Autotype  Co.,  who  prepare 
film  signature  negatives,  which  can  be  obtained  to  print  of  depth 
suitable  for  any  given  class  of  print. 

Journal,  etc.— 1.  Is  there  any  journal  or  periodical  giving  informa¬ 
tion  to  artists  like  the  “  British  Journal  ”  does  for  photographers? 
2.  I  would  like  to  colour  enlargements  in  oil  or  water.  Am  J 
obliged  to  join  some  society  before  I  can  work  in  the  trade?— (Miss) 
L.  Ball. 

.  The  art  publications  rarely  deal  with  technical  matters  of 
interest  to  artists.  The  best  source  of  such  information 
series  of  text  books  such  as  those  issued  by  Geo.  Rowney  and  Co. 
2.  No;  certainly  not.  3.  Certainly;  we  will  gladly  give  yon  our 
opinion  on  work  for  the  trade  in  the  way  of  working  up  colouring. 

Metol  Developer.— Please  inform  me,  through  the  “B.J.,”  how  I 
could  make  a  metol  developer  up  without  it  precipitating 
I  add  the  sulphite,  etc.  I  generally  dissolve  metol  first,  then  add 
sulphite,,  and  it  curdles  to  a  grey  curdle  and  does  not  keep.  The 
formula  is:— Metol,  75grs.  ;  soda  sulphite,  l^ozs.  ;  soda  carbonate, 
l|ozs.  ;  potass  bromide,  8grs.  ;  and  water  4ozs.  I  use  everything 
pure  and  clean.  Could  you  give  me  a  remedy? — Metol  Oakham 

You  are  apparently  using  too  little  water,  4ozs.  is  not  enough 
to  keep  all  the  ingredients  in  solution.  Your  formula  is  generallr 
made  up  to  a  quantity  of  lOozs. 

Various.— 1.  Please  tell  me  the  percentage  composition  of  “  bisul- 
phite  solution”  referred  to  in  the  “Almanac.”  Is  this  the  same 
as  “bisulphite  lye  ”?  2.  Please  give  a  formula  for  coating  paper 
with  gum  and  pigments  to  be  sensitised  at  some  future  date,  similar 
to  the  commercial  papers. — J.  P.  O’Hea. 

1.  Yes;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite.  2.  We  cannot  give  you  the  commercial  formulae,  ami 
can  only  suggest  that  you  use  the  ordinary  formulae,  omitting  the 
bichromate.  You  can  then  sensitise  at  a  later  date  by  applying  the 
bichromate  solution. 

Fixed  Focus  Enlarger.— I  am  desirous  of  making  a  fixed  focus 
enlarger,  I  to  ^-plate,  and  should  like  to  know  if  a  Lancaster  lens 
(i-plate)  will  serve  the  purpose;  also  what  lencth  the  box  should 
be,  and  how  to  find  out  the  distance  between  negative  an  i 
—A.  J.  B. 

Quite  impossible  for  us  to  answer  your  query  in  the  form  you 
state  it.  If  (as  we  can  only  guess  from  what  you  say)  you  wish 
to  enlarge  from  II  to  Opiate,  and  if  your  lens  has 
of  5  inches,  then  the  distances  either  side  of  the  stop  of  the  lei  a 
will  be  about  12£  and  8]  inches  respectively.  But  ui  til  y<  i  I 
verified  the  focal  length  of  your  lens  you  must  not  take  these 
figures,  since  the  focal  length  may  be  4J  or  5$  inches.  The  rule 
for  finding  the  above  distances  is  as  follows: — Distance  from  lens 
to  paper  =  focal  length  x  degree  of  enlargement  ilj  in  case  of 
I  to  ^-plate)  plus  the  focal  length.  Distance  from  lens  to  negative 
=  focal  length  divided  by  1J,  plus  again  one  focal  length. 

Stripping  Negatives.  —  Some  time  ago  a  very  good  formula  appeared 
in  the  “B.J.”  for  stripping  negatives  from  gl  n  f 
poses  without  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Will  you  kindly  reprir  ‘ 
it,  and  oblige? — L.  A.  Gordon. 

We  think  you  must  refer  to  an  article  which  an  pea  rod  in  “  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  February  4.  1908,  p.  100.  and  an  abridgement  of  which 
was  given  in  the  ‘  B.J.  Almanac,'*  1909.  p.  688.  A  ter  article 
appeared  in  our  pages  for  September  10  last,  but  is  too  long  for 
quotation  here. 

Copyright. — We  have  two  registered  photographs,  which  a  trade 
paper  (copy  sent  herewith)  has  reproduced  without  any  permission 
or  pay  for  same,  the  prints  being  bought  in  the  shop  in  the  ordinary 
wav  of  sale.  We,  on  learning  they  had  reproduced  them,  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  local  solicitor,  and,  after  a  few  letters 
had  passed  between  tlum,  the  fir:.,  offered  £5  in  fnl!  settlement. 
But  we  do  not  think  this  amount  meets  the  case,  as  we  had 
anticipated  advertising  these  photographs,  and  thought  we  should 
have  a  great  sale  for  them,  but  as  they  appeared  in  this  paper- 
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we  did  not  go  on  with  it,  as  we  consider  the  interest  gone.  Now 
our  solicitor  tells  us  to  take  it  into  court;  we  must  prove  what 
we  have  lost  in  sales,  which  we  consider  a  difficult  point  to  prove, 
for  by  doing  the  way  we  had  intended  might  have  'been  a  very 
large  one,  or  the  opposite,  so  that  to  prove  a  loss  this  way  is,  as 
we  say,  difficult.  So  before  moving  further  in  the  matter  we 
thought  we  would  ask  your  advice.  We  may  say  in  conclusion  the 
prints  were  sold  at  2s.  each,  and  by  buying  this  paper  they  got 
the  lot  for  3d.,  as  you  will  see. — X.  Y.  Z. 

Certainly,  if  you  claim  damages,  you  must  be  prepared  to  prove 
them.  You  will  most  likely  be  asked  to  produce  evidence  of 
having  in  previous  instances  made  profits  by  publication  of  similar 
photographs.  In  this  particular  instance  we  imagine  you  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  prove  great  damage,  as  from  the  journal  it  is 
evident  that  several  other  photographs  of  the  event  were  taken. 
Yrours  was  not  the  only  one.  We  should  feel  inclined  to  accept 
the  offer,  which  for  a  case  of  ordinary  infringement  is  reasonable. 

Postcard  Journal. — I  remember  about  twelve  months  ago  getting 
a  monthly  or  quarterly  trade  paper  dealing  with  postcards.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Is.  book  on  “Postcards”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
I  have  mislaid  the  book.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  where  I 
can  get  it,  and  its  title? — D.  J.  Davies. 

“  The  Postcard  Collector,”  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  no  longer 
issued  separately.  We  believe  it  appears  as  a  supplement  to 
“  Stationery  Trades’  Journal,”  published  at  11,  Warwick  Lane, 
E.C. 

Studio  Query. — Nearly  eighteen  years  ago  I  started  business  in  this 
town,  and  some  few  years  after  I  .built  a  new  studio  here,  on  a 
fifteen  years’  lease,  which  is  now  almost  at  a  close,  and  as  the 
proprietor  now  proposes  to  take  re-possession  of  the  premises  I 
occupy,  to  safeguard  my  position  I  have  purchased  a  property  in 
an  adjoining  town  in  the  main  street,  to  which  I  propose  removing, 
after  building  a  new  studio  there.  My  difficulty  is  that  nearly  all 
the  feus  in  this  i^articular  street  are  only  25ft.  wide,  although 
extending  back  for  upwards  of  162ft.  in  the  case  of  my  own  par¬ 
ticular  property;  but  the  exposure  necessitates  building  on  the 
width  of  the  feu  to  obtain  a  N.E.  light.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  obtain  lenses  of  short  focus,  to  use  on  a  working  length  of  only 
24ft.,  which  will  be  the  absolute  maximum  working  length,  or 
would  you  suggest  the  building  of  a  tunnel  studio,  which  would 
enable  me  to  use  longer  focus  lenses?  My  present  studio  was  built 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  cost  me  almost  £300,  and  is  36ft.  by  15ift. 
floor  space,  and,  as  you  can  understand,  I  fear  I  shall  feel  very 
much  cramped  in  working  in  a  room  only  24ft.  long.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  very  many  studios  of  no  greater  length  than  24ft.,  but 
I  feel  rather  undecided  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Here  I  have  had  my  studio  entirely  glazed  with  obscured  glass, 
and  I  think  that  by  glazing  with  clear  glass  the  exposures  might 
be  much  more  rapid,  but  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  being  over¬ 
looked  by  the  tenant  in  the  house  above  the  shop  on  the  street 
frontage.  No  doubt  you  may  think  it  is  a  curious  request  on  the 
part  oi  a  practical  photographer  to  put  isuch  a  series  of  questions, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  technical  opinion  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  to  consider  it  in  conjunction  with  my  own  before  going  on 
with  the  building  and  alterations. — W.  J.  S. 

In  all  the  circumstances  we  think  you  will  do  well  to  put  up 
with  the  25ft.  studio.  You  will  require  lenses  of  shorter  focus  than 
you  employed  in  the  studio  you  are  relinquishing,  but  use  the 
longest  that  circumstances  will  allow,  so  as  to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  sitter  as  possible.  If  the  place  is  glazed  with  fluted  glass 
instead  of  plain,  neighbours  cannot  see  through,  and  but  little 
light  will  be  obstructed. 

Copv  of  Painting.  Some  time  ago  I  received  permission  to  copy 
an  oil  painting  from  an  original  by  a  living  artist,  which  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  public  art  gallery.  A  friend  of  mine  is  anxious  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  copy  which  I  painted.  Can  I  do  so  without  being  liable 
to  a  penalty  legally  ?  The  Curator  of  the  gallery  gave  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  copy  the  original  only  for  study  purposes,  but  hinted  that 
no  business  was  to  be  made  with  the  same.  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  you  would  please  inform  me  whether  I  can  sell  the 
copy  as  such  with  safety. — A.  A.  Gittleson. 

W  e  should  say  that  if  there  is  still  copyright  in  the  painting — 
and  there  probably  is.  as  the  artist  is  alive — you  have  no  right  to 


issue  copies.  It  is  a  moot  point,  but  we  expect  the  rights  of  the 
matter  are  based  on  the  law  of  contract,  not  of  copyright.  Appa¬ 
rently  you  were  granted  permission  to  make  one  copy  for  your 
own  use,  nothing  more  than  that. 

Electric  Light  in  Studio. — I  have  taken  a  shop  with  premises  at 
the  back,  which  I  hope  to  turn  into  a  studio,  and  would  lie  glad 
of  your  advice  as  to  the  lighting  of  same.  The  premises  are  25ft. 
by  lift.,  and  I  want  18ft.  by  lift,  for  studio.  I  have  a  light  in- 
the  roof  5ft.  by  4ft.,  also  windows  in  end  of  building.  The  ceiling 
is  about  14ft.  high,  and  the  room  seems  very  light,  but  I  wish  to< 
put  in  electric  light.  I  have  two  good  arc  lamps,  and  would  like 
to  know  the  best  position  for  them.  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  room,  so  will  you  please  state  if  one  lamp  is  required  or  two,, 
and  the  distance  from  sitter,  also  height  from  the  floor  for  fixing 
lamps? — H.  U. 

We  should  advise  the  use  of  the  two  lamps,  the  one  to  soften  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  other.  The  one  for  the  dominant  light  may 
be  placed  at  the  side  and  a  little  before  the  sitter,  so  that  the  light 
falls  upon  him  at  about  the  angle  of  45  degrees.  One  lamp,  the- 
chief  one,  may  be,  for  a  sitting  figure,  about  8ft.  6in.  or  9ft.  from 
the  floor.  The  other  lamp  may  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  from,  and  more  in  front  of,  the  sitter.  A 
few  experiments  will  show  you  the  best  position  of  the  lights  to 
get  different  effects  in  the  lighting. 

Lensist. — The  orthoscopic  lens  by  Voigtlander  is  a  very  good  lens 
for  the  time  it  was  introduced — now  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  eclipsed  by  the  triplet,  afterwards  by  the  R.R.,  and  later 
.  by  the  anastigmats.  It  has  practically,  at  the  present  time,  no 
market  value.  If  you  advertise  it  at  the  price  you  mention  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  you  will  get  a  purchaser  of  it.  Indeed,  we 
should  doubt  if  it  would  sell  at  a  tenth  of  the  sum  you  name,  for 
it  is  quite  an  obsolete  form  of  lens. 

A-  P. — Glucose  may  be  had  from  any  operative  chemist,  and  when 
obtained  from  such  a  source  it  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  powder- 
process.  Glucose  in  the  form  of  syrup  is  much  used  -by  con¬ 
fectioners,  and  is  an  important  commercial  article,  but  it  is  not  to- 
be  recommended  for  photographic  purposes. 

Thos.  Wakeley. — 1.  Undoubtedly  a  good  R.R.  lens  to  cover  the 
half-plate  size  may  be  had  for  fifty  shillings,  but  you  will  have  to 
make  yo-ur  own  selection,  as  it  is  strictly  against  our  rule  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  particular  maker  or  dealer’s  goods.  If  you  get  the 
instrument  from  a  good  house  you  may  rely  upon  getting  value 
for  your  money.  2.  Tank  development  can  certainly  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  amateur  photogrphers.  3.  We  have  not  used  the 
apparatus  ourselves,  but  we  have  heard  it  well  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have. 

R.  A.  0. — A  village  druggist  is  not  the  best  source  from  which  to 
obtain  photographic  chemicals,  particularly  those  which  deteriorate  j 
by  keeping,  such  as  sulphite  of  soda,  liver  of  sulphur,  etc.  Thfc 
village  druggist  naturally  has  but  a  slow  sale,  and  the  goods  often 
remain  a  long  time  in  stock.  It  will  be  better  for  you  in  future 
to  draw  your  supplies  from  a  regular  photographic  dealer  in  some 
large  town.  We  have  little  doubt  that  your  stained  negatives 
arise  from  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  sulphite  of  soda — one  that  has  i 
suffered  from  long  keeping  and  exposure  to  the  air. 

*#*  NOTICE  TO  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receivei  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  ir> 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Mr.  D.  Berlin,  in  experiments  on  flash  powders,  has  found  that 
the  shape  of  the  tray  exerts  more  effect  on  the  flash  than  so-called 
“  spreaders.”  (P.  967.) 

Stereoscopic  Portraiture,  Colour  in  the  Stereoscope,  Reversal  by 
Phosphorescence,  Carbon  Printing  in  Winter,  Production  of  Photo- 
Buttons  are  among  the  topics  discussed  under  “  Correspondence.” 
(P.  980.) 

In  some  notes  on  page  966  photographers  are  reminded  of  a  few 
of  the  regulations  as  to  the  carriage  of  parcels,  attention  to  which 
is  more  necessary  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

A  species  of  heartless  fraud,  which  apparently  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  would  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  at 
the  London  Sheriff’s  Court  last  week.  (P.  973.) 

A  practical  point  in  trimming  a  number  of  prints  from  one  nega¬ 
tive,  so  as  to  include  the  same  amount  of  subject  in  each,  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  966. 

Some  simple  geometrical  rules  of  occasional  service  are  given 

on  page  971. 

Still  another  film-pack  patent,  and  the  use  of  a  tube  railway  a* 
a.  cinematograph,  appear  under  “Patents  of  the  Week.  (P.  9/5.) 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  Ilford  Limited,  the  chairman 
iddreesed  the  shareholders  on  the  improved  condition  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  directors’  recommendation  of  a  6  per  cent.  di\idend 
vas  adopted.  (P.  973.) 

There  seems  a  call  for  definiteness  in  describing  enlarger  mo\  e- 

cents.  (P.  966.) 

The  inaugural  address  recently  delivered  by  Professor  Sv harms 
fhompson.  before  the  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  dwelt  upon 
t  number  of  points  likely  to  become  of  photographic  importance. 
W  abridgment  of  the  address  appears  on  page  969. 


Under  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  we  review  Messrs  Penrose's 
‘Year-Book,”  just  published,  and  refer  to  several  other  process 

natters.  (P.  974.) 

In  some  notes  on  the  economics  of  preserving  sulphite  solution, 
ttention  is  called  to  the  advantageous  use  of  hydroqumone  for  * 
'nrpose.  The  cost  of  preserving  one  pennyworth  ot  sulphite  dv 
jrethod  which  has  been  recommended  is  sixpence.  (P- 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  _  The  mere  fact  that  hydroquinone  and 

of^Su'l^hit  other  developers  act  as  preservatives  of 
p  *  soda  sulphite  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
old  theory  that  sulphite  preserves  a  developer  by  using  up 
the  oxygen  that  would  otherwise  attack  it.  This  theory 
dies  hard,  for  it  still  often  appears  in  modern  textbooks 
and  articles,  even  though  it  is  some  time  since  its  fallacious 
nature  was  made  clear.  Evidently  the  action  is  not  s  i 
simple,  and  we  have  yet  to  understand  why  two  readily 
oxidisable  substances  when  brought  together  seem  to  pre¬ 
serve  each  other  from  oxidation.  The  whole  subject  is 
very  obscure,  for,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  research  that 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sulphites,  we  do  not  as 
yet  comprehend  how  they  deteriorate.  It  is  repeatedly 
stated  in  textbooks,  photographic  ones  especially,  that 
sodium  sulphite  oxidises  to  sulphate,  but  this  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  sulphite  eventually  reaches  the  s  sul¬ 

phate,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  do  so  directly,  excepting 
under  very  special  conditions.  It  appears  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  series  of  changes  that  it  undergoes  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  rate  of  oxidation,  and  upon  unt  of 

oxygen  present.  Apparently  before  the  state  of  sulphah 
is  reached  dithionates,  trithionates,  and  various  ''.her 
thio  compounds  may  be  formed,  while  sulphur,  sulphides  or 
thiosulphates,  and  oxides  are  possibilities*  Careful  titra¬ 
tions  of  a  sample  of  sulphite  made  at  frequent  intervals 
during  its  slow  decomposition  show  various 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  formation  of 
various  temporary  decomposition  products  that  affect  the 
titration.  For  one  thing,  the  formation  of  an  acid  is  al¬ 
ways  strongly  suggested.  In  these  circui  s,  it  is 

very  difficult  to  prophesy  what  will  happen  win  n  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  added.  We  cannot  say  whethi  r  they  will  aasi 
or  retard  any  of  the  unknown  inten  nd 

therefore  cannot  say  what  their  effect  will  ral 

progress  of  decomposition.  There  is  a  fine  field  of  rest  arch 
here  for  anyone  with  the  time  and  inclination  to  enter  it, 
but  it  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  explore. 


The  We  see  that  Dr.  -1  H  Wigner, 

Preservation  of  our  contem] 

of  Sulphite.  (])t  preservation  of  soda 

sulphite,  describes  some  experimi 

action  of  mannite,  and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  3s  we 
did  some  time  ago.  namely,  that  it  is  practically  useless  as 
a  preservative.  He  found  that  it  reached  oxidation  but 
did  not  prevent  it.  One  per  cent  of  mam  ib  in  a  fr 
cent.  solution  of  sulphite  had  only  a  slight  effect,  and  it  i<= 
evident  that  with  sulphite  at  sixpence  per  pound,  and 
mannite  at  something  like  nine  shillings  per  pound,  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  His  experiments  with 
hvdroquinone  as  the  preservative  gave,  however,  very  bif- 
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ferent  results,  and  he  appears  to  have  found,  as  others  have 
also  done,  that  this  is  a  most  excellent  preservative.  A  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  kept  well  with  the  addition  of 
one-twentieth  per  cent,  of  hydroquinone,  so  that  one  part 
of  the  latter  compound  sufficed  for  100  parts  of  sulphite. 
The  cost  of  preservation  in  this  case  is  very  different,  for, 
in  round  figures,  we  may  say  that  one  pennyworth  of  hydro¬ 
quinone  will  preserve  six  pennyworth  of  sulphite,  whereas 
in  some  old  experiments  of  our  own  we  found  that  about 
six  pennyworth  of  mannite  was  required  to  preserve  onl}- 
one  pennyworth  of  sulphite,  and  even  then  the  advantage 
was  not  very  substantial.  It  would  seem  that  before 
adding  the  hydroquinone  it  would  be  just  as  Avell  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  carbonate  existing  in  the  sulphite  by  adding  an 
acid,  sulphuric,  for  example,  until  the  solution  is  neutral 
to  phenolpthalein.  The  carbonate  can  do  no  good,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  hydroquinone  will  be  even  more 
efficient  in  the  absence  of  any  alkaline  salt. 

The  movements  of  enlargers  now  almost 
rivalling  those  of  a  field  camera,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  some  short  and  de¬ 
scriptive  phrase  cannot  be  uniformly 
adopted  for  each  of  them  with  a  view  to  shortening  cata¬ 
logue  and  other  specifications.  The  part  of  the  apparatus 
to  which  different,  and  in  some  cases  contradictory,  terms 
are  applied  is  the  negative  stage  in  which,  at  the  present 
time,  three  distinct  movements  are  usually  embodied, 
namely,  one  straight  up  and  down  of  the  negative,  a  rotat¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  negative,  and  again  a  swing  move¬ 
ment  by  which  the  negative  is  placed  at  an  angle,  other 
than  a  right-angle,  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens.  We 
think  much  confusion  would  be  saved  if  the  usual  terms 
applied  to  the  back  and  front  of  a  camera  were  used  in 
describing  these  movements  of  an  enlarger,  since  every¬ 
body  would  know  what  they  mean.  Hence  we  might 
speak  of  a  negative  stage  with  “rise  and  fall,”  “rotating,” 
and  “  swing  ”  movements.  In  a  recent  admirable  article 
on  enlargers  in  the  “  Times,”  the  writer  uses  the  word 
“  tilt  ”  to  describe  the  rotating  movement  of  the  negative 
in  an  enlarger  stage,  a  phrase  which  we  are  afraid  most 
people  would  take  to  mean  the  swing  movement  above 
referred  to. 

*  *  * 

Trimming  Where  a  number  of  prints  from  a  single 

Prints,  negative  are  all  required  to  be  trimmed 

down  as  closely  identical  with  each  other  as  possible,  the 
use  of  a  trimming  shape  and  a  knife  calls  for  the 
separate  adjustment  of  each  edge  of  each  print  when 
making  the  cuts.  A  ready  means  of  getting  over  this 
difficulty  is  to  make  use  of  the  ingenious  “Maitland” 
trimming  gauge  of  Messrs.  Butcher!.  This,  we  may 
remind  some  of  our  readers,  is  a  piece  of  translucent  paper 
accurately  ruled  into  squares.  It  is  laid  over  the  face  of 
the  print — or  in  our  present  case  over  the  pile  of  prints — 
and  through  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  rectangle, 
which  corresponds  with  the  size  the  print  is  required  when 
trimmed,  a  fine  pin  is  driven,  the  prints  being  afterwards 
cut  down  by  any  suitable  means  through  each  of  the  pin 
holes  thus  made,  these  being  most  easily  seen  from  the 
back  of  the  print.  So  long  as  means  are  taken  to  push 
each  printing  paper  up  to  the  corner  of  the  printing  frame 
when  taking  off  the  prints  the  use  of  the . gauge  will  give 
a  ready  means  of  securing  a  whole  lot  of  prints,  each 
including  exactly  the  same  amount  of  subject.  We  are 
writing  now  for  those  who  have  not  a  fairly  strong  guillo¬ 
tine  trimmer  with  which  the  whole  batch  of  prints  can 
be  cut  at  one  stroke  for  each  side  while  the  prints  are 
clipped  together  in  register  with  the  outside  edges. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  PARCELS  AND  THEIR 
TRANSIT. 

Complaints  have  been  pretty  frequent  of  late  of  parcels 
dispatched  or  received  by  photographers  being  damaged 
or  lost  in  transit.  In  many  instances  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  this  has  been  due  to  the  sender's  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  packing;  indeed,  in  not  a  few  cases  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  contents  of  the  parcel  came 
to  grief:  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if  they  had 
not.  When  such  carelessly  packed  parcels  reach  their 
destination  intact  they  seem  to  show  with  what  care  they 
have  been  handled  by  those  through  whose  hands  they 
have  passed.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  just  at 
this  season  photographers  will  be  dispatching  more 
packages  than  usual,  and  that  also  there  will  be  more  than 
a  usual  amount  of  parcel  traffic  through  the  different 
channels  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  in  the 
press  of  business  parcels  may  not  meet  with  the  same  care 
that  is  usually  given  to  them  by  carriers,  and  it  therefore 
behoves  the  senders  to  take  extra  care  with  regard  to  the 
packing  and  labelling. 

Carriers  and  railway  companies  are  responsible,  and 
have  to  pay  compensation  in  the  case  of  loss  or  damage 
which  may  result  while  any  parcel  is  in  their  hands,  and 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  prominence  to  a  few 
points  in  connection  with  this  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
carriers — railway  companies  come  within  the  same  cate¬ 
gory — are  protected  by  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  to  a 
limit  of  ten  pounds  only.  Beyond  that  sum  no  compensa¬ 
tion  can  be  claimed,  even  if  the  value  of  the  goods  were  a 
hundred  pounds  or  more.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that,  should  a  parcel,  we  will  say,  of  the  value  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  pounds,  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner  will 
recover  even  the  ten  pounds  ;  he  would,  in  fact,  get  nothing 
at  all,  as  the  value  of  the  parcel  should  have  been  declared 
at  the  time  it  was  handed  to  the  carrier,  and  a  small  insur¬ 
ance  fee  paid  on  it.  The  railway  company  thus  becomes 
responsible,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  the  declared  value. 
But  even  then  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  when  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  parcel  are  declared  of  a  certain  value  that, 
therefore,  that  sum  will  be  paid.  The  owner  mil  have  to 
prove  that  it  was  of  that  actual  value,  and,  further,  if  the 
contents  of  a  parcel  are  insufficiently  protected  by  the 
packing,  that  fact  will  exonerate  the  carriers  from  liability, 
as  it  would  be  through  the  fault  of  the  sender  that  the 
damage  was  sustained. 

All  parcels  containing  fragile  articles,  such  as  nega¬ 
tives,  framed  pictures,  etc.,  should  be  distinctly  labelled  | 
as  “  glass,”  pictures,  etc.  For  such  things  an  extra  charge  i 
for  carriage  is  made,  and  in  the  event  of  the  parcel  not! 
being  so  labelled  nothing  will  be  recoverable  if  the  con¬ 
tents  include  glass  or  such  things  as  would  be  charged  at 
the  higher  rate. 

When  a  parcel  is  delivered  to  the  consignee  it  should 
be  examined  before  it  is  signed  for,  and  if  it  is  seen  from 
its  outside  appearance  that  the  contents  may  be  damaged  it 
should  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  one  who  delivers 
it,  and  then  signed  for  as  received  damaged.  If  broker 
glass  or  anything  else  can  be  detected  in  it  by  shaking, 
the  parcel  should  be  refused,  and  it  will  then  be  returned 
to  the  sender,  who  can  then  fight  the  matter1  out  with  tin 
railway  company.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wher 
a  parcel  is  received  and  the  carman’s  sheet  signed,  thf 
signature  implies  that  it  has  been  delivered  in  good  con 
dition,  and  therefore  a  rule  should  be  made  to  sign  “  unex 
amined.”  If  it  is  found  when  opened  that  the  content! 
have  been  damaged  in  transit,  no  time  should  be  lost  ii 
apprising  the  company  of  it  by  letter,  so  that  it  can  forth 
with  investigate  the  matter.  Sometimes  photographer 
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are  negligent,  and  do  not  do  this  until  some  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  difficulties  frequently  arise  that  might  have 
been  avoided  if  more  immediate  action  had  been  taken. 

After  the  full  compensation  for  the  loss  or  damage  has 
been  paid,  the  parcel  becomes  the  property  of  the  railway 
company,  unless  an  arrangement  to  the  contrary  is  made  at 
the  time.  Goods  paid  for  are  usually  consigned  to  the  lost 
luggage  department,  to  be  sold  at  the  succeeding  periodi¬ 
cal  clearance  sale  for  what  they  will  fetch.  Some  little 
while  back  a  correspondent  wrote  us  with  reference  to  an 
enlargement  he  had  sent  by  rail.  The  portrait,  which  was 
that  of  a  lady,  got  injured  on  the  way,  and  the 
husband  claimed  for  its  value.  This  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  paid  in  full  and  sent  the  picture  on  to  the  lost  pro¬ 
perty  office.  Our  correspondent  wanted  to  know  if  he 
company  could  legally  sell  the  enlargement,  as  her 
husband  would,  naturally,  not  like  his  wife’s  portrait  to 
be  put  up  to  public  auction.  Of  course,  as  the  company 
had  paid  the  full  amount  claimed,  the  picture  was  their 
property  to  do  as  they  thought  fit  with.  We  mention  this 
case  to  show  that  in  arranging  terms  of  compensation, 
facts  such  as  these  should  he  kept  in  mind. 

In  all  business  establishments  a  “  parcels  book  ”  is  kept, 
in  which  the  names  and  addresses  (as  on  the  packages), 
with  the  date  of  dispatch,  are  entered.  This  book  is  always 
taken  with  the  parcel  to  the  receiving  office  and  is  signed 
by  the  clerk  or  agent  who  receives  it.  This  is  a  receipt 
that  the  parcel  was  received  for  transit,  and  no  after- 
dispute  on  that  point  can  arise.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  that  parcels  are  merely  handed  in  at  carriers’  receiv¬ 
ing  offices  and  no  receipts  for  them  taken.  That  should 
never  be  done.  If  a  regular  parcels  book  is  not  kept,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  with  the  date,  should 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  to  be  signed  by  the  agent. 
The  signature  in  either  case  will  be  a  proof  that  the  parcel 
was  placed  in  the  agent’s  hands. 


As  parcels  up  to  eleven  pounds  in  weight  can  be  sent 
through  the  post,  and  photographers  probablv  do  more  with 
the  Post  Office  than  with  carriers  or  railway  companies, 
and  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  carriage  by  the  Post  Office,  inasmuch  as  some 
instances  have  come  under  our  notice  which  show  that 
senders  are  not  fully  cognisant  with  the  rules.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  everybody  that  no  legal  liability 
rests  on  the  Post  Office  for  loss  or  damage  to  parcels. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  useless  to  sue  in  a  court  "f  law 
for  compensation.  However,  the  Postmaster  G  will, 

as  an  act  of  grace,  give  compensation  up  to  two  pounds, 
but  not  more,  unless  the  parcel  was  registered.  The  fee 
for  this — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage — is  but  trifling. 
Thus  a  fee  of  twopence  covers  up  to  £5,  threepence  up  t* 
£10,  and  so  on  up  to  £400,  for  which  the  fee  is  only  on< 
shilling  and  tenpence.  Photographers  who  6end  j 
of  negatives,  framed  pictures,  etc.,  through  th  should 

not  neglect  to  register  them,  as  the  extra  cost  is  a  mere 
bagatelle.  The  parcels,  however,  must  be  marked  “  regis¬ 
tered  ”  and  sealed  with  wax;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
containing  glass,  or  easily  breakable  articles,  must  be 
labelled  “fragile,  with  care.”  The  mere  word  “fragile,” 
or  “with  care,”  are  not  sufficient;  they  must  bear  tie- 
words  “ fragile,  with  rare”  to  secure  compensation.  When 
the  parcel  is  posted  a  certificate  for  it  must  be  obt 
for  it  to  ensure  recompense.  Certificate  forms  can  )•< 
had  at  all  post  offices,  and  no  charge  is  mad<  for  tl 
Photographers  will  do  well  to  keep  a  small  supply  of  their 
always  in  stock,  and  then  all  that  has  to  be  d  -  to  fil 
in  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  to  whom  the  parc< 
is  sent  and  hand  it  in  with  the  packet.  The  clerk  will 
sign  it  and  append  the  official  date  stamp  '■  -  po 
importance,  as  no  compensation  will  be  paid  unless 
certificate  of  posting  is  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  loss 
damage. 


SOME.  FLASHLIGHT  TESTS 


The  area  of  flame  given  by  a  stated  quantity  of  flash -powdei 
seems  to  deserve  some  consideration  both  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  lighting  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety ,  as 
when  working  among  inflammable  surroundings.  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  were  made  with  the  idea  of  finding  whethei 
any  definite  size  of  flame  might  be  expected  under  similai 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  thought  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  test  a  device  advertised  in  one  of  the  Ameikan 
journals  as  a  “flame-spreader,”  much  being  made  of  the  large 
area  of  flame  supposed  to  be  given,  with  the  natuial  iesu  t 
more  even  lighting.  This  lamp  was  apparently  siimhu  to 
Houghtons’  “Ideal,”  viz.,  a  trough  of  semi-circular  section  ot 
about  ljj;  in.  diameter  and  about  9  in.  long,  with  met  nanism 
in  the  centre  for  exploding  a  percussion  cap  by  a  pneuma  i 
release;  the  “flame-spreader”  being  a  sheet  of  metal  burn¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  roof  curving  upwards  a  couple  of  im  n  a 

the  trough.  . 

Having  an  “Ideal”  lamp  (with  an  attachment,  o  my  - 
device,  for  rapidly  placing  and  holding  the  cap  m  posi  ic 
a  “spreader”  was  made  of  a  piece  of  tin,  so  that  it  cou  ,  j 
placed  on  or  lifted  off  the  lamp  as  desired.  u  anll  "  , 

up  a  couple  of  feet  from  a  black  screen,  and  wi  i  ie 
lying  parallel  with  the  background.  The  camera  t0 

at  the  screen,  so  that  the  image  of  the  troug  i  won  < 
and  parallel  with  the  top  edge  of  the  focussing  ^eem 

A  few  preliminary  exposures  showed  that  tin  na  c  r 
I  somewhat  over  the  lamp  itself,  and  so  obscuie  i  m  ^ 

graphs,  efcen  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  pov  ei  , 


It 


bar  was  supported  about  six  inches  in  front  of  ii- 
that  the  top  edges  of  the  wood  and  of  the  lamp-trough  coin 
on  the  focussing  screen. 

Perpendicular  and  central  with  this  bar  an  upri.ht 
fixed,  having  wire  nails  driven  in  at  info  rvals 
as  a  scale  which  would  mtmatically 
flames. 

The  flame  in  Fig.  1  was  one  gramme  of  flasl 
powder  was  used  throughout),  in  a  heap  over  tli 
be  noticed  on  reference  to  t lie  photographs  that 
is  so  rapid  that  no  image  of  the  ascending  col  mi 
obtained,  the  lens  being  open  for  some  secom 
and  after  the  flash. 

Fig.  1A  is  a  repetition  of  No.  1.  but  with  tl 
fixed  in  position.  In  order  to  obtain  the  er 
accuracy,  Nos.  1  and  1A  were  developed  s  nm 
were  each  of  the  other  pairs. 

The  size  of  the  flame  is  easily  measured  by 
scale,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  flame 
goes  below  the  lamp,  but  the  so-called  “  sprea  h 
1  \  2A.  or  3 A  has  altered  to  any  extent  the  pragma!  ar> 
flame.  In  Nos.  2A  and  3A  it  has  driven  the  flame  f-  rw 
downward,  so  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  when  worki 
a  ceiling. 

Nos.  2  and  2A  were  each  3  grama  -  r  m  3 

heap.  Nos.  3  and  3A  being  6  grammes  each,  laid  in 
about  six  inches  long. 

A  larger  quantity  should  be  laid  in  a  longer  train 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2a. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  lA. 
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on  the  flame  than  any  device  over  the  top,  the  eutter-sharwd 
trough  apparently  making  the  flame  spread  fan-shape!  wteTat 
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The  quantities  of  powder  were  measured  a*  ,Lv  M  , 
in  practical  work  with  *  „  '  ’  h  •'  te 

s:::..  . 

x = . . * 

D.  Berliv. 


the  art  and  science^  or  illumination. 


[The  subjects  with  which  the  newlv  formed  t  m 

v  - 


availabl 


“d.«g  light  that  prime  necessity  of  civilised1  2 
well  as  of  uncivilised  existent  +u  .  J  ^vinsea,  as 

m„  „  j  ,,  ’  stence,  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man 

*  “  devotife  It  kn°wled?e  ^specting  them,  and  to  unite  those 
,  6  l7  t  g  their  enerSie«  to  these  things  is  the  object  of  fh« 

is0(immens^h6tb^ertamed  f&CtS  ,are  few~a11  to°  f’ewi  their  significance 
is  immense ,  their  economic  and  social  value  is  great:  but  the  io-n0r 

ance  respecting  them  generally  is  colossal.  S 

For  practically  a  century  only  have  there  been  any  systematic 

rear  1800  tbUmmatl0n  “  ^  &nj  civilised  country/  Before  the 

year  1800  there  were,  as  means  of  illumination,  daylight,  oil  lamps 

iush  lights,  tallow  dips,  and  wax  candles.  Monarch  and  peasant’ 
merchant-prince  and  workman,  had  alike  to  depend  on  individual 
sources  of  light  at  night.  Only  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  was 
there  any  organised  attempt  to  light  the  streets  by  oil  lamps.  In 
bid  the  authorities  of  the  day  stoutly  resisted  the  proposal  to  light 
,  House  of  Commons  by  gas— nothing  but  wax  candles 
-ou  e  admitted ;  but  gas  lighting  was  coming  in,  and  Argand 
ncl  colza  lamps  were  the  sole  competitors  until  after  1850.  Every- 
mg  else  dates  since  then— practically  during  the  last  half  century, 
oi  paraffin  lamps  were  not  widely  spread  until  the  ’sixties.  Arc 
thoUgh  trie<1  for  sPectacular  and  lighthouse  purposes  from 
he  fifties,  did  not  come  into  public  question  until  about  1879. 
Glow-lamps  followed  three  or  four  years  later.  Still  later  came  incan¬ 
descent  gas  mantles  and  acetylene  gas  lights,  while  the  newest 
mgs  in  both  gas  lighting  and  electric  lighting  are  affairs  of  only 
a  }eai.  or  two  ago.  Many  persons  now  realise  the  immense  stride 
made  in  the  introduction  of  the  Auer  (Welsbach)  mantle  for  incan- 
escent  gas ;  far  fewer  people  realise  the  significance  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  step  forward  that  has  been  begun  by  the  introduction  of 
t  e  metallic  filament  glow-lamp.  We  are,  on  both  sides,  in  the  very 
middle  of  an  immense  evolution  in  the  art  of  illumination. 

But  whilst  the  means  of  illumination  have  thus  been  developing 
■with  amazing  strides  during  a  single  generation,  and  the  organised 
systems  of  distribution  by  municipal  and  urban  and  rural  authorities, 
and  by  private  corporations,  have  ramified  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity  and  brought  supplies  of  gas  and  of  electricity — shall  I  also 
sa\  of  oil?  to  our  doors,  there  has  been  another  and  very  different 
development  going  on.  1  refer  to  the  growth  of  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  ontics  which  deals  with  the  measurement  of  luminous 


eighties  when  there  were  produced  many  ...  .  f  ,mt; 
them  including  the  now  well-known  forma  of  L  Weber’ I  • 
Brodhun,  and  Rood,  capable  of  yielding  resulta  of  mud  •  • 
precision  m  the  comparison  of  different  sources  of  light ; 

oftrt-W;  Ter  i0A  the  ^  u'""  with 

Of  the  kind  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  tl . 

our  society  many  photometers  measuring  thi 
brilliancy  of  a  source  of  light,  but  the  illuminatu  .  ' 

Our  primary  concern  is  the  adequate  and  prop, 
mgs,  and  as  we  have  to  reduce  the  present  chaos  to 
science,  our  first  business  is  to  secure  some  common  agreement  as 
to  the  measurement  of  illumination  and  t)  ishment  <  i 

able  rules  as  to  the  amounts  of  illumination  required  in  different 
cases. 

Foremost,  then,  in  the  programme  of  work  for  our  society  we 
put  the  question  of  the  units  of  measurements  and 
of  the  proper  definitions  of  them.  We  must  secure  agreementr- 
national,  and,  if  possible,  international— as  taken 

as  the  unit  of  light  and  what  as  the  unit  of  illumin  it 
Happily,  the  long-standing  contiovi  to  the  former  appears 

to  be  settling  itself  by  at  least  a  preliminary 
the  standardising  laboratories  of  the  great  natu  us  One  **  candle  ' 
is  no  longer  to  be  a.  vague  and  indefii  te  thing, 
provisionally  agreed  upon  is  an  ideal  unit  f  whi  1  .  •  •• 


can  describe  the  several  standards  in  use  in  different  «.u 
If  this  provisional  entenU  can  but  be  ratified  by 
common  sense  we  shall  have  h<  ;,J  an  inter:, 

“candle,”  such  that  it  is  the  same  in  England  as  in  Ameri 
to  the  bougie  decimal'  accepted  in  France,  and  related  ■  ■  I 

candle  of  Germany  in  the  precise  proportion  of  ten  t->  ■ 

But  we  have  still  t<.  timl  agreement 
tion.  Herein  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  hav<  t 
grown  accustomed  to  describe  te 

in  terms  of  a  British  unit  '  ot  •  -han«  j 

happy  term  one  that  we  would  readily  ex  bai  ;•  f 
meaning,  thereby,  the  intensity  of  the  ilium 
situated  at  the  distant  e  of  one  foot  froi 
The  source  being  assumed  here  to  be  concenti  ited  al  i  ; 
law  of  inverse  squares  holds  good. 


Adopting  the  candle-ft 
state  certain  facts  with  defii 
reed  that  at  night,  for  t! 


the  unit 


Al 


ag 


values.  Photometry  has  been  growing  into  an  exact  science  by  the 
explanation  of  its  laws  and  the  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
measurement.  It  was  not  until  1760  that  the  first  real  discussion  of 
photometric  principles  was  made  known.  In  that  year  Lambert,  in 
. 1S  Photometria,”  laid  down  the  fundamental  laws,  and  likewise 
ln  the  same  year  Bonguer  gave  to  the  world  his  “Traite  d’Optique. 
"herein  a  primitive  photometer  was  described.  Romford’s  shadow 
photometer  was  invented  in  1794,  and  Ritchie’s  in  1824.  Then 
conies  a  long  gap.  Save  for  Bunsen’s  over-rated  grease-spot  instru- 
J Went,  there  was  no  important  advance  in  photometry  until  the 
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Something  also  depends  on  the  state  of  the  eye  as  affected  by  the 
general  illumination  of  the  surroundings.  Very  seldom  does  one  find, 
in  any  ordinary  room  an  artificial  illumination  exceeding  3  candle- 
ioot.  By  day,  on  a  writing-table  placed  near  a  north  window — or 
near  any  window  not  receiving  direct  sunlight — the  illumination  may 
exceed  3,  and  may  even  attain  4  or  5  candle-foot. 

Until  a  unit  of  illumination  was  thus  agreed  upon,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  render  any  reasonable  certainty  to  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  illumination  in  any  case  of  dispute.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  well-lit  as  applied  to  any  room,  building,  factory,  workshop, 
or  studio?  Formerly  the  term  was  entirely  vague.  To-day  the 
answer  can  be  given  in  numerical  terms.  Formerly  judgment  had 
to  be  made  by  the  unaided  -eye,  and  the  eye  is  notoriously  a  bad 
judge.  As  between  two  different  illuminations,  the  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  eye  are  very  limited.  The  eye  can  equate,  but 
it  cannot  appraise.  It  can  tell  with  fair  accuracy  whether  two 
adjacent  patches  are  equally  bright;  if  they  are  not  equally  bright 
it  cannot  say  with  any  kind  of  proportionality  what  their  relative 
brightnesses  are.  All  photometry  depends  on  the  perception  of  an 
equality. 

Photometers  for  the  measurement  of  illumination  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  as  coming  first  into  notice  in  the  ’eighties.  One  of  the 
earliest  in  this  country  was  that  constructed  by  Sir  William  Preece, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter,  for  measurement  of  the 
illumination  of  side-walks  and  pavements  of  streets.  It  has  been 
subsequently  developed  by  Mr.  Trotter,  and,  as  constructed  by  Mr. 
Edgcombe,  is  a  most  useful  and  handy  instrument,  telling  the 
amount  of  illumination  directly  in  terms  of  the  candle-foot.  Another, 
bv  Mr.  Haydn  Harrison,  measures  the  illumination,  not  on  the 
horizontal,  but  at  45  degrees.  Almost  equally  early  with  the  Preece- 
Trotter  illumination  photometer  was  the  school  photometer  of 
Petruschewskv,  apparently  little  known  in  this  country.  Most  recent 
of  this  sort  is  the  form  due  to  Martens. 

The  principles  and  construction  of  photometers  are  matters  that 
have  interested  me  for  nearly  thirty  years.  About  1880  I  brought 
out  a  form  of  wedge-photometer  (modified  from  Ritchie’s  form),  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Starling,  for  electric  light  measurements. 
Later  I  gave  to  the  Physical  Society  an  investigation  of  the  errors 
arising  in  photometry  from  the  almost  universal  assumption  that  the 
law  of  inverse  squares  is  fulfilled.  In  1882,  when  lecturing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  I  gave  diagrams  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
superposition  of  illumination  from  two  or  more  lamps,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  variations  of  illumination  in  a  street  between  the  places 
of  maximum  and  the  places  of  minimum  illumination.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  described  a  tangent  photometer,  which  has  remained  a 
mere  optical  curiosity. 

No  one  can  have  worked  at  the  photometry  of  modern  lamps,  or 
of  the  illumination  of  surfaces  lit  by  lamps,  without  becoming  con¬ 
scious  how  much  misunderstanding  there  is  of  the  elementary  laws 
of  illumination.  There  is  Lambert’s  cosine  law,  admirable  and 
simple,  if  only  it  were  not  in  so  many  cases  vitiated  by  the  presence 
of  organised — that  is,  specular — reflection.  There  is  the  law  of 
inverse  squares,  itself  a  universal  geometrical  law  of  action  radiating 
from  a  point,  so  fatally  and  absolutely  misleading  if  applied  to  any 
other  case  than  that  of  action  from  a  point. 

Ono  subject  on  which  more  information  is  badly  needed  is  the 
specific  brightness  of  surfaces  of  different  kinds  when  subjected  to 
a  standard  illumination.  For  instance,  how  much  light  is  reflected, 
per  square  inch,  when  illuminated  with  an  intensity  of  1  candle-foot, 
from  such  materials  as  oak  panelling,  whitewash,  brown  paper,  or 
the  surface  of  a  red  brick  wall?  Here  in  this  theatre  the  walls  are 
tinted  of  a  dark  Pompeian  red  or  maroon,  which  reflects  but  little 
light.  The  extra  annual  expense  on  lighting  that  might  be  saved  had 
a  lighter  tint  been  used  is  surely  worth  considering. 

The  subject  of  diffuse  reflection  which  here  comes  into  play  has 
indeed  been  investigated  partially  by  .several  persons.  There  are 
Dr.  Sumpner’s  researches  of  1894  and  those  of  Mr.  Trotter  on  white 
cardboard  and  other  white  matt  surfaces,  but  how.,  few  others  ! 
Again,  there  is  the  subject  of  diffuse  refraction,  which  occurs  in 
ground  glass  shades,  ribbed  and  corrugated  glass  panes,  and  other 
devices  for  diffusing  the  concentrated  light  of  lamps.  Yet  how  little 
does  any  optical  book  tell  us  on  the  subject  of  diffuse  refraction. 
Reflection  and  refraction  as  they  occur  at  dull  or  irregular  surfaces 
appear  to  be  of  no  importance  to  the  academic  writer  of  text-books 
of  optics,  but  they  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  illuminating  engineer. 


Again,  there  are  a  number  of  semi-physiological  problems  that 
demand  investigation  and  settlement.  We  all  know  that  our  eye* 
have  an  automatic  diaphragm  which  stops  down  the  entering  light 
to  protect  our  eyes  from  glare,  rendering  us  relatively  insensitive 
to  bright  lights.  Does  anyone  know  whether  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  depends  on  the  total  amount  of  light  entering 
the  eye  or  on  the  intensity  of  the  image  on  local  patches  of  the 
retina  ? 

Again,  we  all  know  now  an  unshaded  arc-lamp,  or  even  glow-lamp, 
“  cuts”  the  eyes  by  the  very  concentration  of  its  beams,  even  when 
it  maybe  many  feet  away,  while  the  same  actual  amount  of  light,  if 
diffused  over  a  greater  apparent  surface,  as  by  a  surrounding  globe 
of  ground  glass,  is  quite  readily  endured,  and  does  not  produce  the 
same  painful  sensation.  Does  anyone  know  how  great  is  the  specific 
brightness  of  surface  that  the  eye  will  tolerate  without  experiencing 
this  discomfort?  We  can  look  at  a  white  cloud  or  at  the  blue  sky 
without  pain.  Can  we  endure  a  specific  brightness  of  so  much  as 
one-tenth  of  a  candle  per  square  inch? 

Our  eyes  are  provided  by  nature  with  a  most  exquisite  and  auto¬ 
matic  iris  diaphragm,  which  opens  in  the  dark  and  closes  in  the  light, 
thereby  shielding  us  partially  against  the  evil  effects  of  glare.  Put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  language  which  the  photographer  uses  to  describe  the 
stopping-down  of  a  camera-lens,  the  automatic  iris  of  our  eye  can 
close  the  pupil  so  that  while  in  a  comparative  darkness  the  aperture 
opens  to  f/2  or  f/2.5,  it  closes  amid  a  brilliant  surrounding  illu¬ 
mination  to  about  f/20.  Suppose  we  are  looking  out  in  relative 
darkness,  and  are  confronted  with  a  brilliant  patch  shining  with  a 
specific  brightness  of  one-tenth  of  a  candle  per  square  inch,  we  shall 
feel  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  from  its  glare,  and  if  we  regard 
it  steadily  for  a  second  or  two  will,  on  closing  our  eyes  or  turning 
away,  see  those  persistent  coloured  images  that  trouble  us  after 
looking  at  any  very  bright  light;  but  now  let  the  same  brilliant  patch 
be  placed  against  a  bright  background.  Far  more  light  will  enter 
the  eye ;  the  automatic  iris  of  the  eye  will  in  a  few  moments  have 
contracted,  stopping  down  the  lens  of  the  eye  so  that  it  will  be  far 
less  sensitive.  In  these  circumstances,  will  the  patch  that  has  a 
specific  brightness  of  one-tenth  candle  per  square  inch  pain  or  dazzle 
the  eye?  I  ask  the  question,  but  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  Does 
anyone  know  what  the  answer  ought  to  be?  It  is  a  simple  question, 
and  a  few  experiments  would  soon  settle  it.  Of  course,  one  must 
admit  that  the  automatic  action  of  the  iris  diaphragm,  important  a9 
it  is,  does  not  by  any  means  account  for  the  whole  of  the  facts  about 
the  want  of  proportion  between  the  intensity  of  a  stimulation  and 
the  intensity  of  the  resulting  sensation.  Fechner’s  logarithmic  law 
of  psychophysics  gives  a  clue,  but  even  this  does  not  seem  capable 
of  expressing,  much  less  of  explaining,  the  facts  about  the  observed 
want  of  proportionality.  Why  should  a  light  of  ten-fold  brilliancy 
not  produce  a  sensation  ten  times  as  intense  ?  And  why  should  a 
greater  brightness  of  the  general  .surroundings  relieve  us  of  the 
annoyance  of  those  coloured  after-images?  After-images  can  be 
seen  even  under  extremely  feeble  illumination,  as  I  have  again  and 
again  found.  Has  anyone  discovered  any  exact  law  governing  their 
occurrence  ? 

All  these  queries  show  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  awaiting  us, 
even  in  the  mere  collection  and  completion  of  such  scattered  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  already  available;  but  there  are  even  more  important 
questions  before  us,  more  important,  not  in  science,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  economics  of  the  community. 

Now  that  we  have  a  standard  of  illumination  and  simple  portable 
instruments  that  will  measure  it,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  inaction 
or  ignorance  in  applying  that  knowledge  to  securing  proper  illumina¬ 
tion  for  public  and  private  buildings. 

Let  me  begin  with  school  buildings.  They  are  the  most  important; 
for  whatever  bad  results  flow  from  bad  lighting  of  churches,  factories, 
or  railway  stations,  those  which  result  from  the  bad  illumination  of 
schools  are  far  more  to  be  deplored — they  imperil  the  eyesight  of 
the  next  generation. 

All  ophthalmic  surgeons  agree  that  the  cause  which  forces  the 
children  into  increasing  shortsightedness  is  protracted  poring  over 
books  under  an  insufficient  illumination.  Even  in  what  an  inspector 
might  call  a  well-lit  school  the  illumination  at  the  surface  of  the  desk 
may  be  quite  insufficient  if  the  desks  are  badly  placed,  or  the 
windows  insufficiently  high,  or  the  lamps  badly  distributed. 

All  educational  authorities  ought  henceforth  to  insist  on  rational 
requirements  as  to  lighting.  Hitherto  they  have  had  nothing  definite 
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to  specify ;  now  that  illumination  photometers  are  available,  they 
ought  to  require  a  minimum  of  1^  candle-foot  at  the  worst-lighted 
seat  in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  depend  on  purely  architectural  rules 
about  heights  of  windows  or  areas  of  window  space.  In  England 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  its  Building  Regulation  (1907),  Rule  6, 
clause  c,  has  laid  down  a  foolish  rule  :  “  Skylights  are  objectionable. 
They  cannot  be  approved  in  school-rooms  or  class-rooms.”  That 
perfectly  monstrous  provision  ought  to  be  at  once  repealed.  The 
universal  experience  of  the  textile  industries,  where  adequate  light¬ 
ing  of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  is  a  prime  necessity,  is  that 
no  method  of  lighting  is  so  satisfactory  as  skylights  in  roofs  specially 
constructed  to  receive  light  from  the  northern  sky. 

Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  either  local  or  central 
authorities  to  conditions  affecting  the  lighting  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops.  It  is  true  that  the  factory  inspectors  require  periodic  white¬ 
washing  of  factories,  but  that  is  for  sanitary  reasons,  not  primarily 
to  secure  better  illumination.  The  Home  Office  has  its  regulations  ] 
as  to  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture  required  or  permissible  in 
the  different  classes  of  factories  and  workshops.  Then  why  not  also 
similar  regulations  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  illumination?  Surely 
the  eyesight  of  the  workers  is  as  well  worth  protecting  from  injury 
as  their  lungs  and  their  limbs.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Holland  is 
the  only  country  in  which  legislation  has  fixed  a  statutory  amount  of 
illumination  in  factories,  the  figure  there  being  from  10  to  15  candle- 
metre,  equivalent,  therefore,  broadly  to  the  value  of  0.9  to  1.35 
candle-foot. 

Architects  are  often  blamed  for  deficiencies  in  the  lighting  of  the 
buildings  they  design,  perhaps  more  often  for  the  deficiencies  found 


at  night  by  artificial  lighting  than  for  those  of  the  lighting  by  day. 
Eor  this  the  fault  rests  no  doubt  largely  with  the  persons  who  have 
installed  the  lighting  arrangements,  and  one  must  not  blame  the 
architect  too  severely  for  having  been  as  ignorant  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  about  the  principles  of  illumination ;  but  henceforward,  when 
once  it  is  known  that  much  illumination  is  required  in  the  looms  of 
different  kinds,  the  architect  ought  in  his  specification  to  set  down, 
with  appropriate  numerical  values,  what  degree  of  illumination  is 
required  in  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if.  in  the 
public  interest,  our  society,  or  some  committee  appointed  by  it.  could 
draw  up  a  model  specification,  or  model  clauses  for  archit<  •-  to 
insert  in  their  specifications,  in  which  the  proper  way  f  prescribing; 
the  requisite  amounts  of  illumination  in  different  classes  of  cases 
should  be  set  forth. 

Outside  all  these  matters  of  more  public  interest,  there  are  topics 
enough  to  occupy  our  society  for  many  months  t<>  come.  We  shall 
have  discussions  on  several  interesting  subjects  duiiim  next  spring, 
and  there  are  many  problems  awaiting  solution.  When  all  els 
us,  we  can  turn  to  the  eternal  question  of  the  measurement 
We  have  also  the  long-  outstanding  problem  of  th< 
light  without  heat,  accomplished  in  nature  by  the  fire-fly,  but  un¬ 
realised  by  any  artificial  lamp.  We  might  turn  to  dis  uss  special 
cases,  such  as  the  flashing  lights  of  lighthouses,  or  the  -pecia.  lights 
needed  in  the  hospital  for  the  detection  of  rashes  or  the 
of  disease.  Amid  such  endless  ramifications  of  our  subje< there  is 
no  fear  of  coming  to  a  premature  end  of  our  programme.  There  is. 
indeed,  abundance  of  work  before  us.  StlvAHTJS  P.  THOMPSON. 


SOME.  USEFUL.  GEOMETRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


[Some  simple  methods  of  geometrical  construction,  which  aie 
as  the  author  remarks,  by  no  means  new,  yet  are  probably  unfamiliar 
glasses,  etc.,  to  various  “  fancy  shapes,  will  at  times  find  the  simple 
some  instances  the  use  of  a  drawing  board,  T-square,  and  set-squaie 
of  the  geometrical  method  as  regards  tools  is  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  3i  straight  rule  are  the  onlv  instruments  required.-  Eds. 

1.  To  halve  a  distance.  From  each  end  of  the  distance  a  b  strike 
a  portion  of  a  circle  on  either  side  of  the  line,  the  line  foiming  the 
two  paints  of  intersection— i.e.,  the  line  c  d  bisects  the  line  a  b. 

(Fig.  1.) 

2.  To  draw,  from  a  point  in  a  given  line,  a  perpendicular  to  the 
line.  From  the  point  c  in  the  line  an  equal  distance  c  a  and  c  b  on 
either  side  is  marked  off  with  the  compass.  From  each  of  these 


given  by  Herr  Max  Frank  in  a  recent  issue  <>f  "  Das  Ateli  >re. 
to  manv  photographers  who.  in  cutting  vignetting  i  - 

rules  which  we  translate  below  of  considerable  servi  e  Although  in 
would  be  a  quicker  means  of  arriving  at  the  end,  yet  the  simple,  v 
A  compass  fitted  with  pencil,  which  can  be  bought  f'«r  a  few  pence. 

“  B.  J.”] 

radius,  and  from  the  point  a  st  rde  with  a 

two  circles  intersecting  in  d.  On  joining  the  points  c  and  d  by  a 

straight  line  this  latter  is  the  parallel  required.  Fig.  1.) 

5.  To  halve  an  angle.  The  constrn  tion  in  fi_v  2  div  dea  t  u 

a  d  b  into  two  parts  by  the  perpendicular  d  r.  In  a  similar  way 
any  other  angle  may  be  divided  into  two. 

6.  To  construct  a  triangle  with  three  equal  sides.  Draw  ng  the 


Fig.  2. 


Fig 


points  a  and  b  a  piece  of  a  circle  is  marked  off  with  the  same  s  rec  \ 
of  the  compass,  the  two  portions  crossing  in  d.  9a  joining  <  am 
the  line  formed  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  line  a  b.  (1  ]§-  •) 

3.  To  draw  a  parallel  line  at  a  given  distance.  A  perpendicular 
from  any  point  in  the  line  to  which  the  parallel  is  to  c  c  iavn 
erected  as  just  described  in  2.  The  distance  which  t  le  paia  e 

to  be  from  the  given  line  is  marked  off  on  the  peipendieu  ai,  an 
a  second  perpendicular  drawn  forming  the  parallel. 

4.  To  draw  through  a  given  point  c  a  line  parallel  wit  i  a  P'  ' 

line.  Joint  the  point  c  with  any  point  in  the  line,  sax  a,  1  ^ 

any  second  point  in  the  line,  say  b,  describe  a  ou  f 


Dr; 


line  a  b  to  form  one  side  of  the  triangle  a 
from  a  and  from  b,  the  two 
c  to  a  and  b  the  complete  triangle  is  formed 

7.  To  draw  a  regular  hexagon, 
length  equal  to  the  desired  lem 
Starting  from  any  point  of  the  c 
compass  straight  lines  each  equal 
joining  the  points  thus  maiked  oi 
regular  hexagon.  (Fig.  5. 1 

8.  To  draw  a  square.  A  et  aig 
square  is  drawn,  and  a  perpendic 


(Fig.  4. 
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the  method  given  in  2.  Along  each  perpendicular  the  distance  a  b 
•is  marked  off,  giving  the  points  c  and  d,  on  joining  which  the  com¬ 
plete  square  is  formed.  (Fig.  6.) 

Another  method  is  to  draw  a  circle  and  one  diameter  of  it.  A 
second  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  first  is  then  drawn,  and  the 


The  point  d  is  then  connected  to  a  and  b  by  straight  lines,  and  e  is 
likewise  connected  with  these  two  points.  From  b  with  radius  b  a 
the  arc  of  a  circle  is  drawn,  li  a  i,  and  from  a  with  the  same  radius 
the  arc  f  b  g.  Finally,  with  radius  d  f  and  from  the  points  d  and  e 
further  arcs  h  h  f  and  i  l  g  are  drawn  completing  the  oval.  (Fig.  9.) 


Fh 


four  points  at  which  the  two  diameters  intersect  the  circumference 
►of  the  circle  on  being  joined  together  form  a  square.  (Fig.  7.) 

9.  To  draw  a  regular  pentagon.  A  circle  is  drawn  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  a  b  drawn  through  the  centre  c.  The  radius  c  b  is  then  halved 
.at  d,  and  from  c  a  perpendicular  drawn  c  e.  Then  from  d  as  centre 
.and  with  d  e  as  radius  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  drawn  which  meets  the: 


Fig.  7. 


•  diameter  a  b  in  f.  This  distance  e  f  is  then  set  off  five  times  inside 
the  circle  forming  the  pentagon.  (Fig.  8.) 

10.  To  draw  an  oval  of  given  width.  A  line  a  b,  the  desired  width 
•of  the  oval,  is  halved  at  c  and  a  perpendicular  drawn  each  way.  The 
distance  c  b  is  then  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
■  centre  c,  with  radius  two-thirds  of  the  distance  c  6,  a  semicircle  is 
described  which  meets  the  perpendicular  to  a  b  in  the  points  d  and  e. 


If,  instead  of  proceeding  as  directed  above,  the  first  semicircle  I 
drawn  from  centre  c  is  made  with  a  less  radius  than  two-thirds  of  the  ; 
distance  c  b  and  the  remainder  of  the  process  carried  out  as  before 
the  oval  obtained  is  rounder,  whilst  if  a  longer  diameter,  that  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  c  b  he  taken  a  longer  oval  is  obtained  ;  but  I 
the  most  pleasing  dimensions  are  those  when  two-thirds  of  the 
diameter  is  adopted. 


ILFORD,  LIMITED. 

Increased  Revenue  and  a  Dividend  of  6  per  Cent. 

The  thirteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders  in  Ilford. 
Ltd.,  was  held  last  week  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  Colonel  Ivor  Philipps,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany),  presiding. 

I  he  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Jenks)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  also  the  auditors’  report, 

'Ibe  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,— Taking  the  debtor  side  of  the 
-account  first,  the  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  is  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  item  of  sundry  creditors  shows  an  increase 
of  £4,000 ;  that  is  because  last  year  we  had  purchased  a  lot  of  silver 
and  paid  for  it  in  advance,  while  this  year  we  had,  at  the  time  the 
1  looks  were  closed,  a  debt  of  £2,000  for  silver  and  of  £2.000  due  to 
the  builders  for  the  new  buildings  at  Ilford.  The  item  of  goodwill 
is  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £6,000,  and  it  stands  at  £216,000,  but  the 
Board  look  forward  to  reducing  it  steadily  as  opportunity  occurs. 

In;  Item  of  freehold  land  and  buildings  shows  an  increase  of  a  little 
-o\er  £7,000  since  last  year,  caused  by  improving  and  enlarging  your 
factories,  etc.  Then  we  have  written  off  for  depreciation  £3,147, 
winch  makes  the  net  increase  on  freehold  land  and  buildings  £3,900’ 
’ <,m’  ,milf]lnSs  and  plant  have  never  been  in  such  good  order  as  they 
•are  this  year.  I  have  personally  taKen  great  trouble  to  see  that 
jour  buildings  and  property  generally  should  be  put  in  good  order 


and  kept  in  good  condition,  and  I  can  say,  without  any  questior 
that  your  buildings  are  in  perfect  order.  As  to  the  iter 
of  “investments  at  cost  or  under,”  they  stand  in  your  books  a  I 
£100,267,  which  is  an  increase  of  £12,690  since  last  year.  Here 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  note  appearing  in  the  balance-sheet  I 
which  says  that  the  actual  market  value  of  these  investments  wa 
£86,617  on  October  31  last.  All  these  investments  are  in  easil; 
realisable  securities,  and  if  you  should,  for  any  reason,  wish  t 
develop  your  business  in  any  line  you  have  at  your  call  at  an 
moment  a  sum  of  between  £80,000  and  £90,000.  Sundry  debtor 
are  the  same  as  last  year,  which  is  satisfactory,  considering  the  n 
creased  business  done.  The  office  furniture  is  a  little  reduced  i| 
amount,  as  we  have  liberally  depreciated  that  small  item. 

Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  item  of  salaries,  advei 
tising,  rates,  taxes,  and  sundry  trade  expenses  is  £2,300  more  tha 
it  was  last  year,  but  it  is  still  £1,000  less  than  it  was  in  the  precedin 
year.  The  item  of  income-tax  is  less.  There  is  an  increase  in  tl 
item  of  repairs  and  depreciations  of  £881,  and  we  have  written  o 
more  for  depreciation,  as  we  wished  to  place  the  company  in  as  sa 
a  position  as  possible  in  this  respect.  The  item  of  directors’  ai 
auditors’  fees  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  net  profit  on  tradii 
shows  an  increase  of  £8,064.  This  increase  is  satisfactory,  but-  it 
not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish  in  comparison  with  t 
increased  turnover.  The  item  of  “  interest  on  investments”  is  abc 
the  same  as  last  year. 
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The  result  of  it  all  is  that  we  carry  to  the  balance-sheet  a  balance 
of  £33,618,  compared  with  £28,810  last  year,  an  increase  of 
£4,808.  We  brought  into  the  account  £3,649,  which  leaves  available 
for  us  to  dispose  of  £37,267.  We  have  already  paid  the  Preference 
dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  which  absorbs  £11,400,  and  leaves  £^o,867 
to  be  dealt  with  to-day.  Your  Board  has  considered  this  matter 
very  carefully,  and  they  recommend  that  we  should  set  aside  £12,000 
to  writing  down  goodwill  and  investments  and  also  to  writing  off 
plant  and  for  general  contingencies.  That  leaves  £13,867,  and  out  of 
that  we  recommend  an  Ordinary  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  which 
absorbs  a  further  £11,400,  and  leaves  £2,467  to  be  carried  forward, 
as  against  £3,600  last  year.  The  comparatively  small  attendance 
here  to-day  shows,  I  hope,  not  that  their  interest  in  Ilford,  Ltd.,  is 
less  to  the  shareholders,  but  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  steps 
which  the  Board  have  taken  to  carry  on  your  property  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune  if  it 
indicated  that  the  shareholders  were  taking  less  interest  in  their 
property.  The  market  value  of  their  shares  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
returning  to  somewhat  like  the  proper  value,  and  I  hope — and  in¬ 
deed  I  know — that  not  many  of  our  shareholders  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  part  with  their  shares  in  that  time  of  depression  which  overtook 
us.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the  progress  we  have  made  during 
the  past  year  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  quite  SO'  satisfactory  as  we 
desire  or  consider  that  it  should  be,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  turnover  has  developed. 

The  constant  cutting  of  prices,  and  the  severe  competition  to  which 
this  business  is  exposed,  prevent  us  getting  the  full  benefit  from  the 
superiority  of  our  productions,  and  the  large  sales  thereof  which 
take  place.  I  have  referred  on  previous  occasions  to  this  cutting  of 
prices,  and  I  can  only  say  now  that  it  continues,  and  is  even  more 
violent  than  before,  much  to  the  damage  of  your  property.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  very  foolish  policy  ;  I  do  not  know  who  benefits  by  it, 
but  we  certainly  do  not.  It  is  our  intention,  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  high  quality  of  our  goods  and  to  push  their  sales  in  every  way 
possible.,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to-  show  a  good  profit.  Still,  I 
cannot  hold  out  very  great  hopes  of  increasing  profits  in  proportion 
to  this  increasing  .output.  It  is  to  the  economies  which  we  have 
effected,  as  foreshadowed  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the  present 
improvement  in  the  gross  profits  is  mainly  due.  The  expectation 
held  out  at  the  last  meeting  has  been  amply  realised,  and  I  look 
forward  to  still  further  economies  in  that  direction,  economies  not  in 
any  way  affecting  the  quality  of  your  goods,  but  mamlv  economies 
in  manufacture.  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  again  to  express 
our  indebtedness  to  those  shareholders  who  bring  their  complaints 
and  suggestions  directly  to  the  Board.  We  received  a  great  number 
during  the  year  from  shareholders  interested  in  the  business,  and 
every  letter  that  is  received  has  my  personal  attention.  Suggestions 
i  that  are  put  forward  are  always  adopted  whenever  we  believe  that 
they  will  in  any  way  benefit  your  business,  .and  the  Board  fully 
appreciates  the  benefit  to  your  business  resulting  from  shareholders 
taking  a  personal  interest  therein.  We  have  a  large  body  of  shaie- 
holders,  many  of  them  personally  interested  in  the  retail  trade  and  the 
pushing  of  your  goods ;  therefore,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look 
to  spread  about  the  country  the  fact  that  your  goods  are  not  onlv  as 
| good  in  quality  as  they  ever  have  been,  but  that  they  are  a  great 
deal  better.  (Applause.)  The  steady  increase  in  youi  business 
I  shows  that  quite  clearly.  We  stand,  as  regards  our  business,  in  a 
different  position  to  any  other  photographic  business  in  the  count  n . 
We  are  the  only  photographic  business  whose  accounts  aie  publisher  , 
land  in  these  days  of  severe  competition  that  is,  undoubtedly ,  a 
very  great  disadvantage.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  compe  e 
in  your  own  interest,  to  give  you  as  little  information  as  can 
on  many  subjects  which  I  know  would  be  of  the  gion  e. 
interest  to  you,  but  I  am  always  pleased  to  give  share  io  u.  any 
information  which  I  possibly  can.  The  company  is  SomS  ^  1ClU ' 
and  the  Board  are  working  harmoniously  togethei  in  rom  in  ei  e‘  l  ■ 
The  staff,  as  on  all  occasions  since  the  company  was  star  e  , 
been  most  loyal  to  the  Board  and  to  your  interests.  10  ia  aiu  , 
sheet  we  have  put  before  you  is  more  satisfactory  than  you  ia\e 
for  many  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  aie  w  01  'in»  v 

heartedly  to  pot  your  business  in  a  stiU  .^“'1^000,,  abatement 
pies  at  present.  I  now  beg  to  move:  that  the 
of  accounts  and  balance-sheet,  together  with  t  n  1 1- W1  ‘  ,.  • 

directors  and  auditors,  be  and  are  herebv  adopted,  and  m 
deud  be  declared  in  accordance  therewith. 


Mr.  J.  Kemp-Weleh  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Ashmole.  the 
retiring  director,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lewis,  was  re-elected.  The  auditors 
were  reappointed,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  f 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff. 


THE  P.O.P.  FORMULA  FRAUD. 

In  the  London  Sheriff’s  Court,  on  December  8.  before  Mr.  Under- 
Shenff  Bim-hell  and  a  juiy.  tin-  case  of  Brandes  v.  Macfarlane, 
which  had  been  remitted  from  the  High  Court  for  the  sseesment  •  . 
damages,  came  on  for  hearing.  There 
defendant. 

Mr.  W.  Allen,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  said  his  client,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Brandes,  was  a  young  Geiman  gentleman  ■  •  . 

1907,  was  prepared  to  go  into  business.  In  I  1 
he  saw  the  following  advertisement .  — 

Gentleman  with  £150  wanted 

in  working  an  exceptionally  nice  business  s<-liing  for  a-h  only 
at  very  large  profit.-,  and  with  small  expenses  Ad  •  tisei 
special  facilities  for  commanding  a  large  sale  and  -  an  furt.  »h 
absolute  proofs  and  best  references.  Can  n  •.  £200  a  yi  u 

— Apply  H.  M.,  etc. 

Plaintiff  got  into  correspondence  with  the  deft 
hi  Avenue  Road.  Isle  worth,  and  Mat  farlam 
him  particulars  of  a  new  photographic  print  ■ 
invented,  and  which  he  said  would  be  th<  est  P  1  1 
market.  It  would,  he  added,  cost  about  6s.  3d.  a  quire  to  produce, 
and  could  be  sold  for  15-\  a  quire,  and  set  g  i  .000 

professional  photographers  and  2.000.000  amatenrs,  he  calculated 
that  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  * 

In  his  letter  Macfarlane  also  said  that  he  <<  uld  not  work  the 
ness  himself,  being  in  a  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  correspondence,  counsel  said,  the  j-  r  ■  -  or  ••  rod 
into  a  contract,  whereby  the  plaintiff  paid  him  £60  dt 
formula,  the  names  of  firms,  and  the  necessary  apj  uatn 
conversation  Macfarlane  said  he  had  got  report  <• 
experts  in  England  that  his  paper  was  bettor  than  nv 
plaintiff  made  the  paper  according  •• 
but  instead  of  selling  fifty  quires  a  week  he  sold  <•  !y 
in  four  and  a-half  months.  The  plaintiff  issued  * 
misrepresentation  and  fraud,  but  the  defendant  put  n 
and  he  also  failed  to  comply  with  an  order  to  del i \  • 
ments.  The  defence  was  accordingly  struck  out.  and 
signed  judgment. 

Wilfred  Brandes.  formerly  of  Lime  Grove.  Uxbridg* 

Amsterdam,  bore  out  his  counsel's  statement,  and  said  t 
told  hint  that  a  child  could  make  the  paper.  Boeid*  t1 
he  paid  the  defendant,  he  spent  £31  15s.  1CV1  in  r 
chemicals,  and  £20  13s.  lOd  rent 
assistant,  etc.  Tie  devoted  his  whole  time  * « •  *  • 

January  to  June.  One  photographer  v  ho  t  ut 
wrote  saying  it  was  useless.  He  shewed  •  i.  1  •  : * •  ■  * 

who  kept  it .  When  he  asked 

reports,  he  replied  that  they  would  be  no  us*  •  m 
Frederick  Weidhofft,  ca  ed  to 
commercially  the  paper  was  absolutely  useless. 

In  summing  up.  the  I  nder  Sheriff  said  it  nn_  ‘  s‘r 
as  business  men.  that  the  p1  .tint iff  v  as  '•-.*.  .«•: 

tabling  the  commercial  vah  e  of  1  a  unci 

business. 

The  jurv  awarded  the  plaintiff  £1  ^  •!  m  arm 

given  accordingly. 


Mini  \ti  JUS  P  MS  I  ISO  FOB  PH  I 
miniature  painting,  tinted-pencil 
costume  model  will  probably  1  e  arrange* 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Southampton 
and  Thursdays,  from  6  to  8.30.  The  >  lass 
the  assistance  of  retouchers  and  oth-  rs  j 
photography.  The  fees  are  quite  nomin. 
foims  of  appliea1 
school. 


he 

.  In  a  verbal 
>m  the  best 
other.  The 
instructions, 
half  a  quire 

no  defence, 
jn  the  docu- 
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and 
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PbotO'lflecDatiicai  Dotes* 


A  Now  Process  of  Reproduction. 

The  “American  Photographer”  has  a  supplement  this  month,  of 
reproductions  by  a  new  process,  in  which  they  profess  great  pride, 
and  of  which  they  state  that  “  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  probably 
the  most  faithful  reproductions  of  photographic  originals  we  have 
ever  presented  to  our  readers.”  All  we  can  say  is  that  either  the 
former  reproductions  offered  by  the  “American  Photographer” 
must  have  been  atrociously  bad,  or  else  these  originals  are  such  as 
should  never  have  been  reproduced.  It  is  true  the  illustrations  are 
printed  on  rough  paper,  and  while  no  one  has  pleaded  more  per¬ 
sistently  than  the  “  British'  Journal  ”  for  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  yet  to  put  forward  results  such  as  these  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  is  far  more  likely  to  retard  progress  in  abolishing  the 
glossy  clay  surface  than  to  hasten  it.  Some  of  the  results  remind 
us  of  the  early  attempts  of  the  newspapers  to  print  half-tones. 
Although  details  regarding  the  process  of  production  of  these  illus¬ 
trations  are  kept  back,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  are  cross- 
line  and  irregular  screen  work  printed  from  the  offset  press.  Great 
things  are  hoped  from  the  alliance  of  process  with  lithographic 
methods  of  printing,  particularly  in  offset  work,  but  if  the  conjunction 
cannot  improve  upon  these  results,  the  letterpress  printer  will  not 
have  much  to  fear. 

A  New  Tex  -booh. 

“  Metallithography.”  By  Charles  Harrap.  Published  by  Raithby, 
Lawrence,  and  Co.,  Limited.  3s.  net. 

With  the  advent  of  the  offset  press  and  the  many  applications  of 
lithography  to  process,  this  new  text-book  ought  to  be  very  welcome 
to  process  engravers,  as  -well  as  lithographers.  Besides  pure  litho¬ 
graphy,  it  deals  with  many  branches  of  photo-lithography,  showing 
in  what  directions  photography  has  already  been  applied.  It  gives 
full  recipes,  and  references  to  patents,  and  it  ought  to  be  suggestive 
as  to  further  progress  in  this  direction.  Although  dealing  mainly 
with  printing  lithographically  from  metal  surfaces,  it  nevertheless 
gives  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  stone,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
chemical  reactions  concerned.  The  book  is  compact,  well 
illustrated,  and  especially  authoritative  wherever  proprietary  articles 
are  mentioned,  as  these  references  have  all  been  checked  by  the 
readers  themselves.  We  should  say  that  no  lithographer  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  book,  and,  in  view  of  recent  advances,  the  process 
engraver  will  be  foolish  to  neglect  it. 

A  New  Process  School. 

The  Leeds  Technical  Institute  has  just  added,  a  photo-process  and 
printing  section  in  a  sejiarate  building  to  its  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  The  equipment  for  the  photo-mechanical  work  has  been 
piovided  by  Hunters,  Ltd.,  and  comprises  all  the  necessary 
appaiatus  of  the  most  up-to-date  pattern.  In  addition  to  the  camera 
and  Westminster  arcs,  there  is  a  full  line  of  mounting  machinery, 
including  straight-line  router,  beveller,  and  circular  saw.  Thp 
Institute  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  a  first-class 
instructor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Guy  Symmons,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  department  of  Alf  Cooke,  Ltd.,  whose  former  teaching 
experience  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  will  serve  him  in  good 
stead.  The  printing  department  is  equally  well  equipped  by  Messrs. 
John  Haddon  and  Co.  In  addition  to  a  most  complete  outfit  in 
the  case-room,  sufficient  to  accommodate  eighteen  students  at  one 
time,  there  is  provided  a  Babcock  flat-bed  machine,  a  Caxton  platen, 
an  art  platen,  a  cropper,  and  an  Albion  press.  Altogether  veiy 
complete  provision  is  made  for  teaching  the  crafts  concerned,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  most  useful  future  for  the  department, 
considering  that  the  school  has  already  secured  the  hearty  support 
of  the  trade  in  Leeds.  1  he  large  entries  have  very  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  everyone  concerned.  The  principal  of  the  institute,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Barnett,  B.Sc.,  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  organising 
trade  classes  in  Leeds.  This  is  one  more  laurel  for  him.  He  has 
been  ably  assisted  in  this  instance  by  the  energetic  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bottomley,  head  of  the  department,  who  has  worked  extremely 
hard  for  long  past  to  extend  his  photographic  department  in  this 
direction. 


The  P  rocess  Year  Booh,  1909-10. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  Penrose’s  pictorial  annual  is  just  to  hand, 
and  is  a  more  tasteful  production  than  ever  before.  The  cover  of 
green  cloth,  with  quiet  lettering  in  white  and  black,  is  a  welcome 
change  from  many  of  the  garish  covers  of  previous  years,  and  this, 
restraint  is  carried  further  with  regard  to  the  inks  used  in  printing 
the  plates,  as  there  are  very  few  departures  from  a  sepia  or  a  black 
and  none  of  the  hideous  “double  tones”  with  which  we  have  for¬ 
merly  been  depressed.  Although  there  are  no  examples  of  unre¬ 
lated  plates  interpolated  in  the  middle  of  articles,  still  the  practice 
is  maintained  of  sandwiching  the  pictures  between  the  articles  with¬ 
out  any  sort  of  order  or  classification.  We  once  again  reiterate  our 
belief  that  the  book  would  be  more  useful  without  any  detriment 
to  its  appearance  if  the  text  were  kept  at  one  end  of  the  book, 
interspersed  only  by  such  illustrations  as  had  reference  to  it,  and 
all  the  supplements  at  the  other  end.  There  is  a  very  good  precedent 
for  this  in  the  examples  of  “  Eder’s  Jahrbuch,”  and  we  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Gamble  make  the  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
ever.  Most  of  the  well-known  personalities  in  the  process  world  con¬ 
tribute.  Major-General  Waterhouse  on  “  Sensitive  Asphaltum,”  Dr. 

C.  E.  Iv.  Mees  on  “  Orthochromatic  Filters,”  Dr.  Reginald  Clay  on 
“  Determining  the  Constants  of  a  Thick  Lens,”  A.  J.  Newton  on 
“Newspaper  Half-Tones.”  Prof.  Namias,  N.  S.  Amstutz,  Arthur 
Payne,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  H.  L.  Shawcross,  and  Chas.  E.  Dawson  also 
have  articles  on  various  subjects.  In  short,  no  one  engaged  in  the- 
illustration  crafts  can  afford  to  do  without  the  volume.  The  supple¬ 
ments  are  about  the  usual  level.  They  comprise  examples  of  almost 
all  the  current  processes  and  one  notable  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a 
five-colour  print,  produced  on  the  offset  machine  of  Messrs.  Mann 
and  Co.  The  work  is  photo-mechanical,  having  been  put  on  to  the 
metal  direct  from  screen  negatives.  The  rough  paper  on  which 
this  example  is  printed  and  the  generally  soft  effect  is  a  startling 
example  of  what  this  process  offers  for  reproductions  in  coloured  half¬ 
tone.  The  frontispiece  is  a  mechanically  produced  photogravure, 
and  for  the  rest  there  are  examples  by.  practically  all  the  reputable 
firms  in  the  trade,  several  from  abroad,  though  not  so  many  as  last 
year.  Mr.  Gamble,  in  his  editorial  survey,  is  rather  gloomy,  and 
speaks  as  though  no  one,  either  workman  or  proprietor,  was  deriving 
any  benefit  from  the  reproductive  industries  to-day.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  any  one  not  in  such  business  to 
believe  it,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  volume  affords  him  no  support  ! 
whatever  for  his  pessimism. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for  :  — 

Screen-Plates. — -No.  27,906.  Improvements  in  screen-plates  for 
half-tone  process  printing  Henry  William  Hamblin  Palmer,  52 
Stephen’s  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 
December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Entries  close  December  18.  Sec.-,  R.  Telfer,  138. 
Glasgow  Road,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

1910. 

January  26  to  29. — Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 

Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Southills,  Bolton. 

April  5  to  9.-— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

February  1  to  6. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  18.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 


Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  Ealing,  write :  “  During  the  last  week 
we  have  received  three  parcels  of  negatives  for  enlarging,  with  ordei 
forms  that  have  not  been  signed,  and  upon  which  the  postmark 
have  not  been  sufficiently  plain  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  senders 
May  we  beg  the  kindness  of  a  note  in  your  columns  to  this  effect 
It  may  help  the  senders  to  obtain  enlargements  that  are  doubtless 
wanted,  for  Christmas.” 
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Analecta* 


Extract*  from  our  v>eeldy  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Reducing  Contrasts  in  Pigmenting  Bromoils. 

From  an  architectural  negative  with  strong  contrasts  (writes  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Gare  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News  ”  for  December  14),  a  12  by  10  enlargement  was  made,  yielding, 
naturally,  an  abnormally  harsh  result,  with  entire  loss  of  detail  in 
the  shadows. 

After  bleaching,  etc.,  pigmenting  was  proceeded  with  in  the  usua1 
manner,  producing,  as  expected,  an  image  very  similar  in  effect  to 
the  original  bromide.  At  this  stage  a  method  was  adopted  for  re¬ 
moving  the  excess  of  colour  from  the  shadows,  without  vigorous 
“hopping.”  The  dabber  was  thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  fcustomary 
way,  by  drawing  it  over  muslin  moistened  with  petrol;  when  practi¬ 
cally,  but  not  absolutely ,  dry,  the  brush  was  applied  gently  to  the 
heavy  portions  of  the  subject.  By  such  means  the  shadows  were 
immediately  and  evenly  reduced,  becoming  beautifully  transparent, 
while  the  adjoining  lights  remained  unaffected,  this  almost  magic 
action  of  the  brush  being  maintained  by  frequent  recourse  to  the 
petrol  rag. 

The  finished  picture  displayed  qualities  unlooked  for  from  the 
unsuitable  class  of  negative — perfectly  harmonious  in  gradations,  and 
excellent  rendering  of  sunshine  and  reflections.  Another  pleasing 
feature  was  that  the  entire  print  dried  with  a  uniform  matt  surface. 


Patent  Deu»* 


Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo -Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Novem¬ 
ber  29  and  December  4  :  — 1 

Colour  Photography. — No.  27,818.  Improved  process  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colours.  Auguste  Jean-Baptiste  Tauleigne  and  Elie 
Mazo,  11,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 

Cinematograph-Phonograph. — No.  28,161.  Improvements  in  ap¬ 
paratus  for  indicating  the  movements  of  gramophones  and  cinemato¬ 
graphs.  William  Fenn,  1,  Beverley  Cottage,  Kingston  Vale, 
Putney,  London. 

Tripods. — No.  28,162.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  tripod  and 
like  stands.  William  Alfred  Deane,  70,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Lenses. — No.  28,287.  Lenses  for  cameras,  cinematographs  and  the 
like.  Harry  Ashton  Wolff,  33,  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Cinematographs. — No.  28,311.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
cinematographs.  Robert  Stewart,  154,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Reflectors. — -No.  28,358.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  reflectors 
for  artificial  light  for  photographic  purposes.  George  Jobson,  111, 
Hatton  Garden,  London. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  IF.  (7. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Film  Packs.— No.  18,266,  1909  (August  7,  1909).  The  invention  has 
for  its  object  to  enable  films  to  be  more  easily  changed  than  m 
film  packs,  where  the  alternately  folded  film-carrying  band  also 
serves  for  covering  the  film.  Whilst  in  these  film  packs  the  can)  - 
ing  band  must  be  drawn  out  to  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
film  when  changing  the  latter,  in  the  film  pack  according  to  the 
invention  it  only  requires  to  be  moved  to  about  half  that  amount. 
This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  film,  which  is  co'seied  by.  a  , 
separate  sheet  and  lies  in  the  front  chamber  of  the  film  changing  j 
box,  being  connected  by  intermediate  bands  with  the  i anying 


band  which  lies  in  the  rear  chamber  of  the  box  and  the  separate 
folds  of  which  (each  consisting  of  two  parts)  are  about  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  film.  Semicircular  cut-out  parts  are  formed 
in  the  intermediate  bands,  in  order  to  enable  the  carrying  band 
to  be  easily  taken  hold  of  beneath  the  ends  of  the  intermediate 
bands,  which  adhere  to  the  already  exposed  films  and  project  from 
the  extraction  aperture,  which  ends  have  to  be  torn  off  ea'  h  time 
a  film  is  changed. 

A  film  box  with  the  improved  pack  is  shown  in  verti<al  section 
on  an  enlarged  scale  in  the  figure. 

The  film  box  a  is  divided  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  means  of  a 
vertical  partition  b,  into  two  chambers,  the  front  one  containing 
the  fifins  c  to  be  exposed  and  the  covering  sheets  d  lying  between 
them,  and  the  rear  one  intended  on  the  one  hand  for  receiving  the 
alternately  folded  carrying  band  f,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  t.ng 
as  a  chamber  for  the  already  exposed  films. 
The  films  in  the  front  chamber  and  their 
cover  sheets  are  connected  with  the  lower 
edges  of  the  folds  of  the  carrying  band  f  by 
intermediate  bands  or  strips  g  which  are 
carried  round  a  cylindrical  shoulder  h  formed 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  partition  b.  The 
films  are  pressed  forward  towards  the  expo¬ 
sure  aperture  l  by  means  of  a  plate  k  bearing 
by  springs  i  against  the  partition  b.  In  the 
rear  chamber  a  cross-bar  in,  arranged  on  the 
partition  b,  serves  as  an  abutment  for  the 
folded  carrying  band  f ,  and  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  it.  Consequently  the  films 
drawn  into  the  collecting  chamber  do  not 
encounter  the  cross-bar,  as  it  is  covered  over 
by  the  carrying  band  which  is  drawn  out  in 
known  manner  through  the  outlet  aperture  n. 

Somewhat  beneath  the  point  o  at  whit  h 
the  intermediate  bands  g  are  attached  to  the 
carrying  band  f  the  former  are  perforated, 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  separated.  At 
the  edge  of  the  still  adhering  part  of  the 
intermediate  band  a  semicircular  cut-away 
part  p  is  formed,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
carrying  band  which  is  to  be  separated  is 
stuck  a  paper  strip  q.  of  such  a  width  that  it 
covers  the  cut-out  part  p.  The  object  of 
this  is  that  the  corners  of  the  cut-out 
part  may  not  catch  in  the  outlet  aperture  and  disarrange  the 
film  pack.  When  the  intermediate  band  and  t he  carrying 
band  are  torn  through,  the  paper  strip  remains  hanging  >•11  the 
severed  part  of  the  carrying  band  and  un  <  vers  : 
so  that  now  the  carrying  band  f  below  the  intermediate  bai  d  g 
may  be  easily  gripped  and  drawn  out  farth>  ■ 
carrying  band  is  further  facilitated  by  its  being  formed  of  wl 
paper,  and  thus  being  strikingly  different  from  the  intermediate 
bands,  which  are  made  of  bl  1  k  paper.  -I  ’  ann  G  org  S 
2,  Meiersgasse,  Wurzburg,  Germany. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism. — No.  5,048.  1909  (February  8.  10  v 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a 
casing  adapted  to  be  slipped  on  and  off  t.'ie  n 
the  receiving  spool  has  received  the  film  frrm 
be  taken  off  the  machine  with  its  casing  and  1 
preventing  the  films  rolled  upon  the  spools  v 
use  lying  near  the  machine  coming  into  co 
either  from  the  machine,  or  any  other 
casing  is  not  fixed  to  the  maclu 
film  as  it  passes  through  the  cas 
within  it.  Frank  Ernest  Bute! 

Camera  House,  Farringdon  Aveni 

Cinematograph  in  Tube  Railway. 

1909).  The  essential  claim  is  fo 
wherein  a  vehicle  moving  relative! 
causes  images  111  an  illuminated 
successively  brought  into  the  line 
each  picture,  in  the  direction  of 
the  picture  stationary  in  relation  1 
Preferablv  an  arm  projecting  fi 
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tion  from  a  support  carrying  the  picture  to  move  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  travel  of  the  vehicle. 

According  to  one  modification,  the  movable  support  carrying  a 
picture  has  working  in  conjunction  with  it  a  restoring  device  where¬ 
by  after  the  picture  has  been  moved  to  a  predetermined  position 
the  support  carrying  the  picture  will  be  returned  to  its  initial 
position.  Waclaw  Czerniewski,  30,  Palace  Road,  Crouch  End, 
London,  N. 

Cinematograph  in  Tube  Railway. — No.  27,583,  1908  (December  18, 
1908). — In  this  specification,  applied  for  nine  months  earlier  than 
No.  21,491  just  mentioned,  protection  is  claimed  for  the  same  idea 
somewhat  differently  worked  out. 

A  bracket  A  is  fixed  to  a  part  of  the  vehicle  B,  as  for  example 
on  the  axle  box  B1.  The  bracket  carries  an  electric  lamp  C  that 
is  situated  at  such  a  level  that  it  can  be  brought  to  register  with 
each  of  a  series  of  progressive  miniature  pictures  D  carried  on  the 
Avail  of  the  tube.  The  lamp  C  carries  lens  C1  and  the  picture  on 
the  slide  is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  lens  E  of  any  well-known  form 
and  projected  on  to  a  mirror  F  disposed  at  an  angle  to  the  slide. 


From  the  mirror  F  the  picture  is  reflected  on  to  another  mirror  F1 
disposed  at  an  angle  to  the  other  mirror  and  at  an  angle 
to  a  ground  glass  screen  G.  By  this  means  the  picture  is 
reflected  on  to  the  ground  glass  screen,  which  is  so  disposed  at 
the  side  of  the  track  that  the  picture  on  it  can  be  clearly  viewed 
by  an  occupant  in  the  vehicle  B. 

The  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows: — The  picture  on 
each  slide  is  in  turn  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp 
C  as  this  is  carried  past  by  the  vehicle.  The  image  on  the  picture 
is  enlarged  and  projected  by  the  lens  E  on  to  the  mirror  F.  From 
there  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  mirror  F1  and  thence  on  to  the 
screen  G,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  an  occupant  of  the  vehicle. 
When  the  light  has  passed  the  slide  momentary  darkness  ensues 
before  the  next  slide  is  reached,  and  the  result  to  an  occupant 
carried  by  the  vehicle  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  with  the  well- 
known  form  of  animated  picture  apparatus. 

'\  he  details  in  this  invention  may  be  variously  modified.  Instead 
of  the  picture  being  projected  upon  a  ground  glass  screen  supported 
from  the  track  or  wall  of  the  tunnel,  it  may  be  projected  on  to  a 
ground  glass  or  other  screen  carried  by  the  vehicle  itself. 

Again,  instead  of  a  momentary  illumination  being  provided  for 
each  picture  a  light  may  be  constantly  maintained  before  each,  but 
intercepted  by  a  shield  or  shutter  operated  by  the  vehicle  as  it 
passes,  so  that  each  picture  is  momentarily  thrown  on  to  its  screen. 

Also,  instead  of  the  vehicle  carrying  the  source  of  light,  as 
already  stated,  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  some  part  of  the  vehicle 
or  the  wheel  operates  a  series  of  electrical  switches  so-  that  the 
miniature  pictures  are  in  turn  projected  on  to  the  screen  as  the 
vehicle  arrives  opposite  each.  Waclaw  Czerniewski,  30,  Palace 
Road,  Crouch  End,  London,  N.,  Witold  Prus  Szczepanowski,  65. 
Elsenham  Street,  Southfields,  London,  S.W.,  and  Jozef 
Czerniewski,  30,  Palace  Road,  Crouch  End,  London,  N. 


D«u>  Crade  Dames 

Filextra. — No.  317,853.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufai  tureB 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Pinchin,  Johnson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Minerva  House,  26  and  27,  Bevh 
Marks,  London,  E.C.,  varnish,  colour,  and  paint  manufacturers 
November  3,  1909. 

Yelox. — No.  311,795.  Sensitised  photographic  paper.  Kodak,  Ltd.. 
43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.,  manufacturers.  Mar  h  29. 
1909. 

Lilyavhite  (Design). — No.  316,775.  Sensitised  photographic  papers. 
Arthur  Frederick  Sergeant,  trading  as  the  Halifax  Photographic 
Co.,  Lilywhite  Works,  New  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax,  photo 
paper  maker.  October  1,  1909 


Dew  Books. 


Watkins’  Exposure  Notes.— The  pocket-book  of  exposure  data, 
published  by  the  Watkins’  Meter  Co.,  Hereford,  has  appeared  in  a 
seventh  edition,  and  is  issued  either  at  3d.  in  a  limp  cloth  cover,  or 
at  2s.  3d.  in  stout  pig-skin  leather  case,  provided  with  two  envelopes 
serving  to  accommodate  the  speed  list,  a  spare  light-filter  or  actino- 
meter  paper.  The  entries  for  exposure  provide  for  notes  as  to  the 
subject,  plate,  stop,  light,  and  time  of  exposure,  whilst  under¬ 
neath  each  set  of  six  spaces  for  these  particulars,  lines  are  provided 
for  entering  the  developing  factor  or  total  time  of  development 
adopted.  The  “Notes,”  though  not  in  any  sense  claiming  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  Watkins’  “  Manual,”  give  useful  tables  and 
memoranda  on  exposure,  copying,  pin-hole  photography,  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.,  and,  particularly  in  their  new  form,  should  be  appreciated 
by  users  of  the  Watkins’  meters. 

Trimming,  Mounting,  and  Framing. — No.  102  of  the  “  Photo- 
Miniature  ”  of  our  contemporary  (the  NoA’ember  issue)  is  a  re-edition 
of  No.  20  of  the  “Miniature,”  short  books  on  photographic  subjects, 
but  is  almost  entirely  a  new  monograph  of  these  operations.  No.  102 
deals  with  trimming  prints  square  with  ruled  cutting  shape 
T-square  or  guillotine,  Avith  mounting  prints  in  numbers,  Avitl 
centring  prints  on  large  mounts,  with  dry  mounting,  with  multiple 
mounting,  with  passe-partout  framing,  and  with  mlaking  cloth 
covered  frames.  The  number  is  illustrated  with  several  half-tom1 
reproductions  and  line  draAvings. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

i;i 

The  “Sandco”  Dark-Room  Heater.  Sold  by  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co  j 
19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

This  is  a  little  device  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  wi 
to  provide  moderate  heating  of  the  dark-room  without  the  troul 
of  installing  a  gas  stove,  for  which  frequently  there  is  not  sufficie  j 


space,  and  the  fumes  of  which  cannot  always  find  an  escape.  T 
“Sandco”  heater  consists  of  a  fireclay  vessel  of  almost  spheri  • 
shape,  and  about  3jpn.  diameter.  This  is  mounted  on  a  fitting  abc 
the  size  of  one  carrying  an  ordinary  incandescent  mantle  and  ’ 
chimney,  the  whole  adjustment  screwing  on  to  any  standard  p 
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Tf™'  ,0n.  tbe  burner  being  lighted  the  blue  flame  can  be 
adjusted  to  heat  the  fireclay  sphere,  which  then  gives  out  a  very 
■considerable  amount  of  heat.  So  long  as  the  flames  are  not  allowed 
to  spread  above  the  disc,  but  are  adjusted  to  keep  it  at  a  red  glow 
the  heater  can  be  used  with  safety  in  the  dark-room  when  handling 
•sensitive  plates  and  papers.  The  price  is  3s.  6d. 


The  Dallmeyer  Enlarging  Calculator.  Made  bv  J.  H.  Dallmey 
Ltd.,  83,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  London,  N.W. 


er, 


Messrs.  Dallmeyer  have  now  brought  out  a  spring  tape  measure 
"to  Sf!Ve  aS.f.  USe/ul  means  of  calculating  enlargement  distances  when 
•working  with  a  lens  of  any  given  focal  length,  the  little  device  being 
made  up  closely  on  the  lines  of  the  telephoto  calculator  which  we 
recently  reviewed.  It  consists  of  a  circular  case  of  nickelled  metal 
of  lgim  diameter  and  about  fin.  thick,  containing  a  tape  38in.  in 
length.  The  free  end  of  the  tape  is  attached  to  the  enlarging  easel 
and  the  tape  drawn  out  until  the  number  indicating  the  required 
■degree  of  enlargement  or  reduction  appears.  The  distance  between 
the  negative  and  the  easel  is  then  adjusted  until  the  negative  is 
exactly  opposite  this  number,  when  racking-out  of  the  projection 
1  bo.  get  an  image  in  sharp  focus  will  give  an  enlargement  of  the 
required  size,  or— as  there  are  always  two  positions  for  the  lens  in 
the  space  between  the  object  and  the  image — will  give  also  on  further 
■racking-out  the  position  of  the  lens  when  reducing,  as  for  making 
lantern  slides  by  reduction.  The  reverse  side  of  the  tape  bears  a 
scale  of  inches  divided  into  eighths,  and  when  ordering  this  useful 
•device  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  which 
is  being  used.  The  price  of  the  calculator  for  distances  up  to  3ft. 
is  2s.,  up  to  5ft.  3s. 


The  Phillips  Exposure  Meter.  Made  by  W.  H.  Phillips  and  Son, 
98,  Truro  Road,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

A  most  convenient  form  of  exposure  calculator  is  made  under  this 
name.  It  provides  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  exposure  for  the 
widest  range  of  subjects,  from  cloud  and  sky  to  dark  interiors,  in 
;all  cases  without  any  kind  of  mental  calculation,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  account  of  all  the  necessary  factors,  such  as  light-inten¬ 
sity,  plate-speed,  and  lens-aperture.  Not  only  this  :  the  calculator 
is  so  arranged  that  the  most  variable  element  in  the  case,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  sky,  whether  “sun”  or  “cloud,”  is  adjusted  last,  so  that 
the  worker  can  keep  his  meter  set  to  a  given  subject  and  plate,  and 
make  the  final  adjustment  in  an  instant,  according  to  the  time 
■of  day  and  state  of  the  light.  This  shows  him  the  exposure  for 
■each  of  the  series  of  eleven  diaphragms  from  ff 2  to  /764.  We  think 


\ 


The  designers  of  the  meter  have  taken  a  very  sensible  course  in 
•dividing  plates,  as  regards  speed,  into  seven  classes,  denoting  the 
Most  rapid  by  64,  and  taking  the  numbers  32,  16,  8,  4,  2,  and  1 
as  the  denominators  of  slower  plates.  In  the  instructions  it  is  stated 
'that  these  Phillips  numbers  are  about  1-10  of  the  H.  and  1).  numbt  i . 
but  it  is  probable  that  every  worker  would  fix  on  the  Phillips  numbe 
which  he  finds  most  advisable  by  one  or  two  preliminary  exposmts. 
The  meter  is  made  in  polished  boxwood,  contained  in  a  caidboaul 
^ease,  .ait  the  price  of  5s.  3d.,  post  free;  a-  No.  2  pattern,  in  box¬ 


wood,  stained  black,  with  white  lettering  and  white  ivorine  sliding 
scales,  price  10s.  3d.  ;  a  No.  3.  in  white  ivorine  with  ttering, 

in  wooden  case,  price  15s.  3d. ;  whilst  an  “  edit  ■ 
in  aluminium,  is  also  supplied,  price  20s.  6d.  The  instructions  for 
use  with  the  meter  give  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  in  luding 
the  means  of  using  the  meter  in  conjnn  tion  with  the  Steadman 
“  Solio  ”  method  of  actually  measuring  the  value  of  tin-  light. 

1  he  “Ensign”  Print  Proport  ioner.  Made  bv  Ho  g:  t  ■■ns  Linked, 
88  and  89.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

In  this  piece  of  apparatus,  which  Messrs.  Jl  ghtoi 
issued,  we  have  the  old  device  of  two  L  pi< 

picking  out  the  best  part  of  a  print  put  into  still  anotl  d.  we 
must  say,  a  very  convenient,  shape.  The  illustration  i-  almost  sell 
explanatory:  the  two  h  shaped  i  ■  ■  -  n  in  a 


wooden  block,  which  can  be  In  Id  <  j  th 

each  piece  is  separately  adjusted  on  the  in.::-.  One  pit  ••  La  g:  luatet 

into  inches  and  eighths,  and  the  user  1  S  sees 

which  the  section  he  thinks  •  -•  ■  _  will  have-  A  : 

round  the  inside  of  the  gauge  then  gives  him  a  useful  n  irk  v  • 

trimming  the  print.  The  apparatus  ta  tea  joints  up  to  7  x  5.  ■  : 

rather,  we  should  say,  provides  foi  select  ug  -  lions 

up  to  this  size,  and  costs  4s.  6d. 


Mi 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

Spencer’s  Second-Hand  List.  A 
firm  of  Arthur  Spencer,  41.  Harrow  R<ad,  \Y  .  has  just  i  ■- : 
lished,  and  is  particularly  worth  the  attent  -  n  <  f  i  :  *’•  .»s: 
graphers  on  act 

lenses,  studio  and  field  cameras,  ind  st 
offers  only  goods  .<  hietly  standard  n  i  o*~ 
working  condition,  and  his  prices  ar-  tvm.i  kah 

Cooke  Lenses  for  Portraiture  Messrs 
Hobson  have  just  issued  a  12-page  illustrated 
set  of  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  new  C«« 
f  5.6  port-ait  lenses.  The  negatives  are  by  Mr 
Studio.  Blackpool,  aid  that  on  page  11  -  n  i 

for  its  slight  and  pleasing  degree  of  diffused  <■■■ 
let.  which  gives  the  focal  lengths,  covering  pc 
the  lenses,  is  sent  free  on  application  to  Stoug 
Leicester. 

Print-in  Backgrounds 
Street.  Schenectady.  N.Y  .  1 
grounds,  which  latter  are  stir 
given  design  of  background  on 
cation  of  the  ground  to  the  neg 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  si 
can  be  suitable  for  portraits  t. 
price  of  an  outfit,  lncIud'OC  i 
dollars  i£2  10s.). 
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meetings  of  Societies, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Monday,  December  20. 


“  Large  Priuts  from  Small  Negatives. 

Print  and  Lantern  Slide  Competi- 


Sliettleston  and  District  Camera  Club. 

AV.  F.  Slater.  .  . 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society. 

Cleveland  Camera  Club.  ‘‘Phosphate  Paper  and  Slides.”  W.  D.  Welford. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “What  Can  be  Done  with  a 
Hand  Camera.”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd.  n 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Photographic  Chat.  “  Failures. 
South  Loudon  Photographic  Society.  1909  Affiliation  Prise  Slides. 

Tuesday,  December  21. 

Koval  Photographic  Society.'  “Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Marine  Biological 
Research.”  Demonstration  of  Special  Apparatus.  Francis  Ward. 

Dumbarton  and  District  Photographic  Association.  “Large  Prints  from  Small 
Negatives.**  W,  F.  Slater. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  ie  Control.”  W.  C.  S.  Ferguson. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Members’  Open  Night. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J.  Stedman. 

Wednesday,  December  22. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Conversational  Evening.  „ 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  “  Developing  the  Negative.  W.  H, 

Wishaw  Photographic  Association.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  A.P.  Prize  Slides.  A  T  _  , 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  “  Glorious  Devon.  A.  J.  Wool  way. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “Gas  Light  Printing  Processes.”  James 
Oliver. 

Thursday,  December  23. 


Watford  Camera  Club.  Open  Night.  .  ^  0 

Coatbridge  Photographic  Association.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives. 
W.  F.  Slater. ; 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  December  14,  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  C.  S.  Mummery  in  the  chair,  Dr.  F.  W.  Edridge-Green  gave 
a  lecture  on  “The  Relation  of  Photography  to  Vision.” 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  December  8,  1909.  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur  demon¬ 
strated  the  printing  m  of  skies  on  lantern  plates  and  transparencies 
in  his  usual  inimitable  style,  the  result  being  an  evening  abound¬ 
ing  in  practical  instruction,  blended  with  amusement.  Mr.  Harpur ’s 
usual  method  is  to  print  the  sky  on  a  separate  plate,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  bound  up  with  the  landscape  transparency,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  has  devised  and  made  several  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  average  worker. 
The  construction  and  use  ofJ  these  he  explained  at  considerable 
length.  He  always  makes  warm  tone  slides,  and  said  he  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  his  skies  the  same  colour  as 
His  landscapes,  because  he  was  precise  and  methodical  in  his  work. 
Mr.  Harpur’s  Ex  Cathedra  style  of  exposition  and  his  robust  belief 
in  the  perfection  of  his  own  methods  inevitably  arouse  controversy^ 
which,  in  this  case,  was  mainly  sustained  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore, 
who  received  a  severe  mauling  at  the  hands  of  the  lecturer. 


Commercial  $  cegal  intelligence. 

Bankruptcy  of  an  Inventor. — The  first  meeting  of  creditors 
in  John  Berryman,  186,  Sutherland  Avenue,  W.,  was  held  at  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  December  8.  Debtor,  who  did  not 
appear,  having  written  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ill,  had  filed  no 
complete  statement  of  affairs,  but  the  Official  Receiver  said  the 
liabilities  were  about  £800,  and  there  were  no  available  assets. 
Debtor  was  described  in  the  receiving  order  as  a  patentee,  but  in 
his  preliminary  examination  he  says  that  he  was  for  fifteen  years 
a  photographer.  Five  years  ago  lie  invented  a  patent  match-box,  and 
gave  ilie  sole  agency  for  the  manufacture  to  a  firm  against  whom 
he  subsequently  brought  an  action  for  infringement.  He  lost  the 
case,  and  the  firm  was  now  one  of  his  largest  creditors.  _Jtn  the 
spring  of  1907  he  placed  an  order  with  another  firm  for  the  manu- 
bicturc  of  match-boxes,  and  subsequently  claimed  £1,000  damages 
from  them  for  infringement,  but  he  failed  to  prove  his  case,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  him  for  £205  costs  in  July  last.  He 
attributed  bis  position  to  this  litigation,  and  to  speculations  on  the 
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Stock  Exchange.  He  claimed,  to  he  entitled  to  about  £200  und»i 
the  will  of  a  relative,  but  this  was  disputed.  In  the  result  Mr. 
’Child  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  estate,  with  a  Committee  of 
Inspection. 

Brighton  Bankruptcy.— The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Richard  William  Wicks,  photographer,  carrying  on  business  at  90, 
Preston  Road,  Brighton,  was  held  iiL  Brighton  on  December  8,  when 
accounts  were  submitted  showing  liabilities  £460  and  assets  £67. 
The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver.  At  the 
public  examination  at  Brighton  on  the  following  day,  debtor  said 
that  two  years’  and  nine  months  ago  he  took  over  the  business  from 
bis  father,  for  whom  he  had  previously  worked.  He  had  a  capital  oi 
£100 — money  borrowed  without,  security.  There  was  no  profit  or 
the  first  year’s  trading,  and  he  believed  there  was  a  loss  throughout 
He  added  that  probably  there  was  no  business  in  which  profits  hac 
been  so  cut  down  as  in  photography.  The-  examination  wa< 
adjourned. 


Photographer  s  African  Tour. — His  Honour  Judge  Woodfal 
heard  an  interesting  case  at  Westminster  on  December  8.  wher 
Mr.  Frederick  Paget,  a  photographer,  sued  Mr.  Newman,  a  lecture] 
in  the  United  States,  for  arrears  of  salary  and  expenses  incurred 
during  an  expedition  through  Africa. 

Plaintiff's  case  was  that  he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  o 
£5  a  week  'to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  on  < 
journey  from  London  to  Mombassa,  British  East  Africa,  and  othe. 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  to  illustrate  a  series 
of  lectures  that  the  defendant  proposed  to  deliver  in  the  Unitec 
States.  All  plaintiff’s  expenses  Avere  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Paget  left  London  on  June  2  of  this  year,  and  arrived  at  Mom 
bassa  on  June  23,  and  from  there  went  to  Nairobi,  Lake  Victoria 
Zanzibar.,  and  then  south  to  Johannesburg  and  Cape.  Town.  In  al 
the  journey  lasted  122  days,  of  which  69  days  were  spent  in  trai: 
and  steamer  travelling,  leaving  only  53  days  on  which  he  was  abl 
to  take  photographs.  He  arrived  back  in  London  on  October  2,  an 
three  weeks’  salary  was  still  due  to  him. 

In  giving  his  evidence  Mr.  Paget  said  that  for  sixteen  days  the| 
were  camping,  out.  He  exposed  over  500  plates  and  several  thou 
sand  feet  of  cinematograph  film,  and  he  got  457  perfect  negative 
suitable  for  lantern  slides.  -Sometimes  they  crossed  sandy  deserti 
when  it  was  absolutely  useless  to  take  photographs.  Developirl 
the  plates  was  also  difficult,  as  it  had.  to  be  done  at  night,  arl 
frequently  in  the  morning  the  plates  were  not  dry,  and  witne 
had  to  stay  behind  when  the  caravan  went  on  and  catch  them  J 
as  best  he  could.  The  water  where  they  camped  was  general) 
ATery  muddy,  and  often  contaminated,  and  this  was  bad  for  develoj 
ing.  With  regard  to  the  claim  for  extras,  when  they  were  on  Laj. 
Victoria  the  water  was-  so  bad  as  to  be  undrinkable,  and  plaint 
drank  beer  and  mineral  waters,  which  were  respectively  2s.  and 
a  bottle,  the  total  cost  being  £3  7s.  6d. 

Photographs  were  taken  as  Mr.  Newman  directed,  and  plair 
considered  that  the  results  were  above  the  average.  Mr.  Ch< 
Kearton,  whom  he  met'  in  Nairobi,  assisted  him  for  three  nig  I* 
in  developing  cinematograph,  films,  witness  turning  his  hedu  » 
into  a  dark-room,  with  water  flooding  the  place,  and  the  water  fi  i 
the  drying  films  dripping  all  over  the  bed.  In  Zanzibar,  plain  f 
added  that  he  took  seventy-four  photographs  in  two  days  and  expo 
800ft.  of  film,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  hard  work  in  the  hot  £ 
caught  fever,  and  was  ill  for  a  week. 

In  cross-examination,  plaintiff  said  that  for  the  most  part  t 
travelled  by  train  and  steamer,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  d 
camping  near  Nairobi.  Travelling  was  very  expensive.  He  dei 
that  Mr.  Newman  ever  said  he  wanted  500  perfect  negatives  f11 
h|im.  He  wanted  100  for  each  of  five  lectures,  but  he  obtain! 
number  of  negatives  from  other  sources.  With  regard  to  the  < 
matograph  films,  Mr.  Paget  said  he  took-  two  of  the  “war  dce 
of  the  chiefs.” 

Mr.  Cherry  Kearton  explained  that  he  met  Mr.  Paget,  w 
he  knew  -as  an  expert  photographer,  in  Nairobi,  and  helped  ® 
for  three  nights  until  3  a.m.  -developing  the  film,  which  was  b 
than  his  (witness’s)  own.  “  And  the  defendant  never  even  hac 
decency  to  thank  me,”  added  Mr.  Kearton. 

Asked  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  take  twenty-five  p 
graphs  a  day,  witness,  who  had  had  experience  of  photograpU 
all  parts  of  the  world,  said  that  it  was  absolute  nonsense.  ■ 
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photographs  were  required  for  a  lecture,  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  photographs  wanted  for  that  purpose  and  ordinary 
amateur  snapshots  for  a  penny  reading. 

Witness  had  often  waited  seven  days  for  one  photograph.  Mr. 
Paget  was  working  very  hard,  and  Mr.  Newman  had  expressed 
himself  as  being  very  pleased  and  satisfied  with  his  work.  Mr. 
Newman  was  rushing  through  the  country  like  a  madcap,  and  Mr. 
Paget  was  doing  all  he  possibly  could  in  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  to  show  that  Mr.  Paget  was  not 
only  an  expert  photographer,  but  that  Mr.  Newman  had  expressed 
himself  as  highly  satisfied  with  his  work. 

Defendant’s  evidence,  taken  on  commission,  was  read  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Bullock,  his  counsel.  Mr.  Newman  said  that  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Newman  Lecture  Company,  Chicago,  and,  having 
made  arrangements  for  lectures  on  British  East  Africa  and  other 
places,  he  found  'that  he  must  come  to  London  to  purchase  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  taking  the  photographs  He  advertised 
in  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  for  a  photographer  to  accompany  him, 
and  plaintiff  was  engaged,  and  assisted  defendant  in  purchasing 
the  apparatus.  The  agreement  was  that  Mr.  Paget  was  to  take 
500  perfect  negatives,  and  at  his  suggestion  3,000  plates  were 
provided. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Paget  arrived  in  Africa,  Mr.  Newman 
said,  he  was  taking  him  to  task  daily  about  not  having  enough 
photographs,  and  he  was  always  “going  to  do  better  next  day.” 
While  his  competitors  were  taking  fifty  photographs  a  day  plaintiff 
was  only  taking  seven,  although  there  was  always  plenty  of  material. 

His  Honour  found  that  defendant  was  entitled  to  set  off  certain 
terns  against  plaintiff’s  claim,  but  he  had  entirely  failed  to  make 
>ut  his  counter-claim.  That  being  so,  plaintiff  would  have  judgment 
>n  the  claim  for  £12  10s.,  with  costs,  and  on  the  counter-claim  with 
:osts. 

The  Service  Company. — The  report  is  to  hand,  and  shows  a  gross 
irofit  of  £7,234  7s.,  and  a  net  amount  available  for  distribution  of 
11,731  5s.  7d.  Out  of  this  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a  dividend 
i  mounting  to  9  per  .cent,  in  all  on  the  Preference  shares,  to  pay 
per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary,  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
hares.  £196  4s.  6d.  has  been  carried  to  reserve,  increasing  that 
ccount  to  £2,000,  and  the  balance,  £391  7s.  3d.,  is  carried  forward. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — The  partnership  between  Esther 
lary  Robinson  and  Emma  Chambers,  carrying  on  business  as  photo- 
raphers  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  under  the  name  of  Hunt  and  Com- 
any,  has  been  dissolved.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the  late 
rm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  Emma  Chambers,  who  will  con- 
nue  to  carry  on  the  business. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


Barker  Motion  Photography,  Ltd. — Registered  December  8, 
ith  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £1  shares.  Formed  to  enter  into  an 
greement  with  W.  G.  Barker,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
nematograph  manufacturers,  etc.  Signatories:  W.  G.  Baikei, 
Westmorland  Lodge,  Ealing  Common,  W.,  cinematographei,  and 
Raymond,  3,  Town  Hall  Mansions,  Fulham  Road,^  S.W.,  stage 
anager.  First  director,  W.  G.  Barker ;  qualification  of  othei 
rectors,  fifty  shares.  Registered  office,  1,  Soho  Square,  W.  Pin  ate 


mpany. 

Francis,  Byrne,  and  Company,  Ltd.— Registered  December  10, 
th  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  Formed  to  carry  on  the 
isiness  of  photographic  artists,  photographers,  makers  o.,  an 
alers  in,  photographs  and  photographic  materials,  tea  eis  in 
meras,  etc.  Signatories,  J.  R.  Francis  and  L.  Francis,  both  o 
,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  S.W.  First  director,  J.  •  ’1i”1CIiS- 
lalification,  400  shares.  Registered  office,  19,  Hill  tieet,  1C 1 
>nd.  Private  company. 


Photographic  Exhibition. — At  Moscow  in  Mai  eh- April 
ir  there  will  be  held  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
'Ter  the  direction  of  the  Russian  Photographic  Society,  of  Moscow. 

Amadou. — reference  to  the  recent  queries  as  to  the 

-|.  J.  Dunning,  Chemist,  Ventnor,  writes:  I  ran  foiva.r  .  i  e 

ladou.  It  js  Is.  per  ounce,  and  about  twelve  inches  .squ.ut  > 

dice.” 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


“  The  Picture  Postcard.” — We  find  we  were  in  error  last  week 
in  giving  the  name  of  the  journal,  with  which  has  been  incorporated 
“The  Picture  Postcard.”  This  should  have  been  the  “British 
Empire  Paper  Journal,”  published  at  57-59,  Ludgate  Hill.  E.C. 

London  Camera  Club. — We  learn  that  the  minimum  amount  of 
capital  necessary  to  launch  the  project  had  been  -ul  scribed,  that 
steps  will  be  taken  forthwith  to  secure  the  premises,  and  that  the 
new  club  will  be  ready  for  the  first  meeting  by  M 
of  the  old  Camera  Club  and  others  interested  are  requested  to  write 
to  Reginald  Craigie,  Esq.,  32,  Windsor  Court.  Bay-  water,  W. 

American  Football  on  tre  Cinematograph. — The  prohibition  of 
football  in  most  of  the  public  schools  of  America,  consequent  upon 
a  casualty  list  of  thirty  deaths  and  more  than  1  dred  serious 

injuries,  has  raised  so  great  an  out  ry  against  the  reckless  and  oft<-n 
brutal  manner  in  which  the  game  is  played  in  the  D.8.A. 

'Mir.  'Charles  Urban  (being  in  New'  York  for  the  permanent  instal¬ 
lation  of  “  Kinemacolor,”  at  Madison  Square  Gardens),  promptly 
bioecoped  a  typical  “  Rugger  ”  match,  as  Americans  play  it  to-day. 
It  took  place  between  the  military  cadets  of  Wes!  Point  and  •' 
students  of  Yale  University;  the  negatives  were  forwarded  by 
express  to  this  country,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Butt  is  now  presenting  tie  in 
nightly  in  the  “  Urbanora  ”  numlrer  at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

Death  of  Mr.  Mudie  Thomson. — We  regret  to  record  the 
unexpected  death  of  Mr.  J.  Mudie  Thomson,  the  late  editor  of 
the  “South  African  Photographic  Journal”  and  bon.  secretary  of 
the  Cape  Town  Photographic  Society,  which  occurred  <  n  Monday, 
October  1.  The  deceased,  who  was  nearly  50  years  of  age,  was 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  after  leaving  the  University  joined  the 
staff  of  the  “  Glasgow  Herald.”  Subsequently  he  was  attached  to 
the  “Yorkshire  Post”  and  to  the  Paris  edition  of  the  “New  York 
Herald.” 

Mr.  Thomson  went  to  South  Africa  about  twenty  years  ago.  and, 
in  addition  to  a  wide  journalist:,  experiei  e  in 

three  campaigns — the  Matabele  Rebellion,  the  <  •>  rman 

South-West  Africa,  when  he  was  attached  to  General  von  Troths’* 
staff,  and  in  the  Anglo-Boer  war  s  ... 

Damant’s  Horse. 


Leeds  Technical  Institute. — On  Saturday  last  Tie  annual 
re-union  dinner  of  the  past  and  pr< 
and  printing  departments  of  the  Leeds  ' 
place  at  the  Great  Northern  Hot<  Le<  Is.  As  I  •  inst 
onlv  just  added  a  process  and  print 

appropriate  to  invite  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  «’f  Bolt  Court  .School,  to 

be  the  guest  of  the  evening.  A  very  enjoy  - 

inasmuch  as  the  dinner  was  excellent,  the  spe< 

enlivened  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  3  I  ir..gramme 

provided  a  very  pleasai  tainment.  I 

were  Mr.  IT  E.  Barnett,  B.S  p  ‘  Mi  R.  B 

Fishenden,  Mr.  Guy  Symmons,  Mr.  John  H .  G  -  -  U 


Bairstow. 

Photographs  by  Ei.lis  and  YVatfra.— In 
tuitions  which  accompany  th<  inset  »f  Mesa 
Ltd.,  on  pages  367-70  of  the  “British  -Tout 
Messrs.  Ford  ham  write  us  as  follows  ‘  ™  ' 
will  allow  us  to  intimate  to  your  readers  th 
advertisement  of  our  si  e<  ial  ties 
infringed  yrights 
Ellis  and  Walery,  Ltd.  Th<  photog 
mercial  mounts  of  our  manufacture  1  earing 
photographers,  and  as  these  appear  in  the  r. 
bo  glad  of  this  hospitality  of  your  anus 
known  that  the  portraits  in  question  are  actual. 
Ellis  and  Walery.” 


Photographic  Exhibition  at  St.  M 
graphers  in  the  Engadine  are  invited  t<  ta 
which  will  be  held  in  tjie  rooms  of  the  Set  :tn 
from  January  28  to  30,  1910.  Three  1  ■  ” 
of  the  following  five  classes :  (11  Landscape 
iwv,;ts.  etc..  41  Autochromes,  5)  Stere-s 


P 


Mot: 


Picture 


980 
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the  exception  of  class  3,  preference  will  be  given  to  photographs 
taken  in  the  Engadine.  Several  painters  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  have  offered  their  services  in  judging  the  exhibits,  which 
latter  must  be  received  at  the  Museum  not  later  than  noon  on 
January  24.  All  pictures  must  be  mounted,  and  transparencies 
provided  with  means  for  hanging,  but  apparatus  will  be  provided 
for  showing  stereoscopic  pictures.  The  prizes,  which  will  be 
exhibited  early  in  January  in  the  windows  of  Mr.  Ktipfer’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  will  be  distributed  on  January  28. 

Glasgow  and  West  op  [Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. — The  annual  members’  exhibition,  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  association,  180,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  has  created 
a  record  in  the  annals  of  the  society  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  submitted  to  the  judges,  Messrs.  Archibald 
Cochrane  and  W.  A.  Gibson.  The  majority  of  the  entries  show 
that  due  consideration  had  been  given,  not  only  to  the  selection  and 
composition  of  the  subjects,  but  also  to  their  technical  qualities, 
whilst  the  greater  portion  also  display  an  equal  consideration  in  the 
method  of  framing,  and  the  judges  found  it  no  easy  task  to  select 
the  best  where  so  much  was  first  class.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  awards: — Class  I. — Bronze  plaques:  Messrs.  John  McClure,  Alex. 
G.  Watson,  John  W.  Downs,  W.  R.  Baxter,  and  Harry  Thomson 
Hon.  mention  :  Messrs.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Robert  Ure,  Peter  Mitchell, 
and  Thomas  Calder.  Class  II. — Bronze  plaques  :  Messrs.  Robert 
Crerar  and  John  Sawers.  Hon.  mention :  Messrs.  William  Baird 
and  John  Weir.  Class  III. — Bronze  plaque  :  Mr.  John  Martin. 
Class  IV. — Bronze  plaques :  Messrs.  Harry  Thomson  and  John 
Sawers.  Hon.  mention  :  Mr.  Robert  Ure.  Class  V. — Bronze  plaque  : 
Mr.  John  Sawers.  Hon.  mention  :  Mr.  V.  L.  Alexander.  Class  VI. 
— Bronze  plaques  :  Messrs.  James  McKissack  (2)  and  A.  J.  Gaswood. 
Hon.  mention  :  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  the  non-competitive  class 
Mr.  James  McKissack  exhibits  twenty-three  of  his  characteristic 
studies,  which  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

The  association  announce  that  they  will  hold  an  open  exhibition 
in  February  of  next  year,  particulars  of  which  we  hope  to  publish 
shortly. 


Correspondence. 


*.*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  PHOTO-BUTTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  the  letter  in  the  present  issue  on  making 
“photo-buttons”  will  frighten  many  photographers;  but  if  Messrs. 
Dorrett  and  Martin  will  only  save  themselves  ten  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  distinct  operations  by  using  my  own  London-made  button  parts, 
they  could  doubtless  afford  to  sell  the  finished  photographic  buttons 
at  a  much  lower  figure.  I  have  during  the  last  few  weeks  supplied 
many  photographers  with  “  photo-button”  outfits,  and  the  only 
necessary  operations  they  will  find  are  as  follows  :  — ’ 

1.  Taking  or  copying  photogra  ph. 

2.  Printing  from  negative. 

3.  Cutting  print  and  celluloid. 

4.  Covering  shell. 

5.  Fixing  back  and  pin  to  shell. 

6.  Despatching. 


T  have  at  present  a  repeat  order  from  one  of  my  customers  f 
25,000  button  parts,  and  photographers  who  are  energetic  and  wi 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  coming  general  election  cannot  do  bet! 
limn  take  up  “photo-button”  work.  I  supply  the  complete  apt 
ratus,  all  London-made,  for  £5. — Yours  faithfully, 

1/ia  nu  •  r.  Jonathan  Fallowfield. 

146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W. 


REVERSAL  BY  PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Wall’s  letter  (p.  961)  gives  some  very  interesting 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  method  of  reversal  by  phosphor- 
'  '  "  ,lu^  s,n<  e  v  riting  my  article  on  Mr.  Carnegie’s  experiments 


[December  17,  1909. 


I  have  come  across  some  of  his  notes,  which  may  serve  to  confirm, 
as  well  as  add,  to  some  of  the  information  collated  by  Mr.  Wall. 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  phosphorescence,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Carnegie  finally  took  advantage  of  this.  '1  he 
following  is  a  note  relating  to  the  production  of  a  positive  trans¬ 
parency  from  a  picture  cut  out  of  “Punch’’:  — 

“  Exposed  card  to  sun,  then  with  ground  ruby  gave  three-quarter 
minutes’  exposure  to  bright  sun  [of  course  through  the  picture]. 
The  card  not  quite  black.  Put  process  plate  in  contact  and  heated 
for  four  minutes  over  escape  from  dark  lamp.  A  splendid  strong 
positive,  with  whites  quite  clear.  There  was  certainly  some  spread¬ 
ing  of  lines,  but  this  probably  due  to  over-exposure  ol  plate.  This 
evidently  is  best  method  of  attacking  the  problem.” 

A  later  note  says  :  — 

“(Subsequent  experiment  seemed  to  indicate  that  spreading  of  lines 
is  a  result  of  halation,  and  cannot  be  avoided  by  altering  exposure.” 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  trouble  of  mottled  appearances  over 
the  plate,  or  granularity,  was  got  over  by  the  heating  process.  The 
spreading  of  lines  was  not  got  over,  but  it  was  not  a  very  obvious 
defect  in  the  examples  he  showed  me  some  time  ago.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  a  perfectly  smooth  luminous  surface  will  get  rid  of  this 
trouble,  but  such  a  surface  is  hard  to  produce. 

With  regard  to  Warnerke’s  experiment  of  exposing  luminous 
paint  surfaces  in  the  camera,  Mr.  Wall’s  note  mentions  an  exposure 
of  one  minute,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  records  a  similar  experiment  in 
bright  July  sun  in  which  seventy-nine  minutes’  exposure,  followed 
by  heating  on  a  copper  plate,  was  necessary  to  give  a  distinct 
luminous  image. 

Another  item  in  the  notebook  refers  to  the  effect  of  the  spectrum 
when  thrown  for  ten  minutes  on  a  sheet  coated  with  luminous  paint 
that  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  two  days.  The  note  says  :  “  A 
sharp  band  in  the  red  was  dark.  There  was  evidence  of  anothei 
darkish  band  further  up  the  spectrum.  The  intensest  phos 
phorescence  was  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet. 

Another  experiment — this  time  made  with  an  artificial  spectrum- 
led  to  the  following  results,  the  same  sheet  being  used  :  — 

“  On  throwing  artificial  spectrum  on  it  and  examining  at  interval 
found — 

“  (1)  About  as  much,  if  not  as  much,  phosphorescence  at  les. 
refrangible  end  of  spectrum  (red  and  yellow)  as  at  more  refrangibl* 
end. 


“  (2)  The  phosphorescence  increased  most  rapidly  at  more  refranj 
gible  end — in  the  violet,  for  the  most  part.  The  green  and  blue] 
green  remained  darkest.  The  red  end  lost  in  intensity  relative  t 
the  violet.” 

This  seems  to  bear  on  Abney’s  statement  referred  to  in  Mr.  Wall 
letter. 

Some  other  experiments  recorded  by  Carnegie  seem  to  show  tb 
the  phosphorescence  of  one  luminous  card  does  not  cause  phospb 
escence  in  a  second  card.  He  also  makes  several  notes  recording  t 
fact  that  good  images  can  be  produced  easily  on  bromide  paper 
placing  it  in  contact  with  a  luminous  image  produced  directly,  \ 
he  seems  to  have  failed  to  produce  equally  good  results  by  using  j 
reversed  luminous  image  produced  by  a  second  exposure  throud 
red  glass.  The  first  method  is,  of  course,  of  no  use,  as  the  result  I 
only  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  print  from  the  original. 

Though  hardly  connected  with  the  same  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  some  further  notes  from  the  same  bo, 
on  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  process  of  copying  prints  by  first  exposil 
them  to  sunlight  and  then  laying  them  in  contact  with  sensiti 
surfaces.  A  series  of  experiments  with  modern  plates  and  papers- 
recorded,  but  in  every  case  the  finish  is  “no  result.”  Another  set; 
notes,  headed  “  Niewenglowski’s  Experiment,”  records  comph' 
failure  to  find  any  evidence  of  phosphorescent  light  acting  similar 
to  X-rays.  Traces  of  fog  are  noted,  but  in  each  case  it  appears  tl 
pressure  was  the  most  probable  explanation  of  it. 

I  think  it  fairly  certain  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  not  acquaind 
with  Warnerke’s  experiments,  but  Abney’s,  Seebech’s,  si 
Becquerel’s  work  he  was  pretty  sure  to  know.  His  own  exp<- 
ments  that  I  have  referred  to  formed  only  a  part  of  the  prelimin ;r 
stage  of  what  he  hoped  to  make  an  exhaustive  research  into  e 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence — subjects  in  wbh 
there  is,  of  course,  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done.— Yours  fa 
fully,  C.  Welborne  Pipei 
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CARBON-PRINTING  IN  WINTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  result  of  your  article  on  carbon  precautions  in 
old  weather.  I  have  been  reminded  of  some  very  simple  dodges  that 
jractical  carbon-printers  resort  to  for  testing  the  condition  of  the 
Issue.  A  slip  of  tissue  is  cut  off  and  pinned  to  the  workroom  wall 
3y  its  upper  end.  This  forms  a  very  effective  little  hygrometer.  If 
;t  lies  flat  against  the  wall  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  tissue  is 
onsidered  to  be  damp.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slip  curls  out¬ 
wards  from  the  wall,  it  denotes  dryness  of  both  atmosphere  and 
tissue.  I  have  been  told  of  one  ingenious  individual  worker  who  has 
made  a  rough  paper  protractor  or  scale,  which  he  fixes  alongside  his 
dip.  As  the  slip  moves  it  passes  over  the  scale,  upon  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  the  modified  procedure  desirable  for  different  degrees  of 
humidity. — Yours  very  truly,  Transfer-man. 

December  12,  1909. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PORTRAITURE  AND  THE  “DIXIO” 
iSTEREO  SCOPE. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -In  the  very  able  editorial  dealing  with  the  above 
subject,  in  your  issue  of  December  10,  some  interesting  and  important 
ooints  are  raised.  One  of  these,  the  pseudoscopic  effect  which  results 
when  the  mirror  of  the  “  Dixio  ”  stereoscope  is  placed  at  the  right- 
land  side  instead  of  the  left,  whether  the  stereograms  themselves 
ire  transposed  or  not,  is  extremely  perplexing  and  hard  to  explain. 
The  fact,  also,  that  the  transposition  or  non-transposition  of  the 
nctures  does  not  interfere  with  the  stereoscopic  effect,  provided 
inly  that  the  mirror  is  on  the  left,  adds  to  the  perplexity,  and  almost 
teems  at  first  sight  to  upset  some  of  the  usually  received  theories 
>f  binocular  vision. 

But,  after  all,  this  would  not  be  surprising.  Optical  and  physio- 
ogical  authorities  are  about  as  unanimous  in  their  explanations  of 
itereoscopic  phenomena  as  chemists  are  with  regard  to  the  nature 
)f  the  latent  image.-  Brewster  disagrees  with  Wheatstone,  while 
3rucke  and  Le  Conte  differ  from  both. 

Theoretically,  as  your  editorial  says,  the  ideal  viewing  distance 
hould  correspond  with  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used  in  takihg 
he  stereoscopic  negatives,  or,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  actual 
ecus  of  the  objective  at  the  time  of  exposure.  This,  however,  is  a 
ule  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  violated  without  any  very 
'rievous  detriment  to  the  relief  or  perspective  observed  in  the 
tereogram.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  case  of  anaglyphic  stereo¬ 
grams,  seen  through  bi-coloured  spectacles  and  with  no  fixed  viewing 
listance,  to  perceive  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Stereoscopic  pro- 
ection,  also,  is  another  instance  where  the  rule  is  broken,  as  far 
s  most  of  the  spectators  are  concerned,  without  very  objectionable 
esults.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Dixio”  stereoscope,  prints  larger  than 
2  in.  by  10  in.  are  hardly  likely  to  be  examined,  and  with  these 
here  is  no  exaggeration  of  relief  nor  perceptible  distortion  w  ith  a 
'  in.  or  10  in.  viewing  distance,  though,  as  far  as  portraiture  is  con- 
erned,  such  conditions  are  not  recommended.  This  size  would  be 
xceptional ;  for  ordinary  purposes  the  average  dimensions  probably 
vould  not  exceed  whole-pktte. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  improvement  if  the  partition  weie  pio- 
'ided  with  a  sliding  panel  holding  the  mirror,  having  a  scale  oi 
aches  attached  and  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion,  rhen.  if  t  le 
tereograms  were  marked  with  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  exact 
iewing  distance  could  readily  be  obtained  for  any  subject  oi  size, 
n  default  of  this,  if  very  large  pictures  are  to  be  examined,  the 
-artition  with  the  mirror  is  easily  raised  in  the  hand.  Youis  fait  i 
ully,  A.  Lockett. 


COLOURS  IN  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Locketts  companson  i t  ' 
)ic  methods,  I  must  say  that,  considering  the  advance  -n  1 
aratus,  I  consider  the  double  prism  the  most  efficient  and,  v  Ik 
takes  int-ci  account  its  applications,  the  moie  commeuia  ^ 
question  of  grain,  the  manufacturers  may  be  comp  inlt' 
h  plates  /and  papers  are  so  finely  grained  that  even  when 
unified  the  grain  does  not  assert  itself  so  as  to 
ice;  if  fit  did,  The  effect  would  be  eliminated  by  it  e- 1 


not  coinciding  in  both  pictures.  Again,  as  to  the  amount  of  detail, 
let  us  consider  the  amount  in  a  microscopic  negative,  and  then  we 
may  readily  obtain  all  that  is  desirable  (and  more,  i:  necessary)  on 
the  stereogram,  which  is  hundreds  of  times  lai  ger. 

In  reference  to  the  paragrapth  in  “Ex  Cathedra,  you  say  t  - 
not  possible  to  combine  colours  binocularly.  and  you  state  that  win  u 
the  effect  is  produced  of  combining  blue  and  red  the  result  is  fecit]*- 
or  weak.  Whatever  did  you  expect?  If  you  had  gone  further  ami 
added  the  complementary  colour,  say,  by  viewing  in  a  yellow  <  r 
greenish  light,  you  would  have  made  all  trace  of  colour  dimpi  •  n 
Why?  Because  one  colour,  when  blended  optically  with  anotii*- 
dilutes  it  towards  white.  The  result  of  the  suggested  expt-i  ■  •  nt 
(that  of  viewing  a  white  object  by  red  and  blue)  I  fail  to  in  agme, 
but  can  inform  you  that  the  intermittent  effect  <h  its  fi  feral 
causes,  the  chief  being  that  the  blue  and  red  (or  whatever  < "!«  >rs 
are  used)  are  not  balanced,  or  are  held  at  an  angle  to  cause  r<  ll«  - 
tions  from  extraneous  sources.  This  is  obviated  by  screening  out 
cross  lights  by  “  hooding  ”  the  prisms.  I  am  led  by  tbe  result  of 
years  of  practice  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  ascribe  tl  is  effi 
the  abhorrence  that  the  brain  has  for  <  onfosion.  I  his  <  a  is<  B  -i 
sudden  flow  of  blood  to  various  parts  of  the  system.  For  examph 
take  the  sudden  flush  of  blood  that  immediate 
on  the  occasion  of  (may  I  say  chaotic?)  fright,  and,  similar}} 
retina  of  each  eye  receives  the  same  when  the  eye  strain  signals  the 
brain  for  help.  The  more  finite  colour  si*oi*  -  <-r  ■  ■.  •• 

brought  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  then.  *  hoked  with 
it  devolves  upon  the  other  eye  to  try  to  grapple  with  the  coni 
when,  in  the  interval  of  rest,  the  blood  recedes.  Incorrect  pupillary 
distance  or  badly  centred  prisms  are,  perhaps,  another  cause.  i  e 
eye®  will  only  combine  colour  when  the  result 
The  ears  are  similar.  This  can  he  proved  by  attaching  two  pi- 
graphs,  mutually  synchronised,  one  to  < 
part  of  the  same  music — one  might  represent  1 
other  the  accompaniment — but  make  the  pieces  dissimilar  so  as  not 
to  harmonise,  and  the  result  is  maddening.  And.  ind<- 
Otherwise,  if  we  could  not  expect  one  eye  or  ear  to  do  the  usual 

work  of  the  two  (except  for  differen . .  position  .  n 

eyed  or  one-eared  man  would  be  worthless.  ^  es.  we  «  an  "hum 
combined  colour  impressions  in  the  brain  when  I 
assembling  of  parts  to  form  a  whole,  but  I 
postcard  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  sh 
you  succeed  in  forming  a  yellow  effect  (in  the  centre  of  petal 
a  red  and  green  source.— Yours  faithfully. 

9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

December  7,  1909. 

[We  gather  from  the  abovi 

appearance  of  last  week’s  article  Stew  Portrait 

the  Dixio  Stereoscope”)  that  our  correspondent  >s  largi  y 
ment  with  our  views  as  to  the  difficulty  oi 
the  stereoscope.  But  from  the  above  letter  we  ca 
of  this.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  degraded  yellow  i 
stereoscopic  combination  of  the  prints  wh:*h 
sends,  but  other  hues,  saving  a  dirty  plum  c 
except  in  the  background,  which  is  disturbed  bj 
green  tints.  Our  point  was  that  stereoscopic  co 
unsatisfactory  for  obtaining  effects  in  natural  *.  1 
correspondent's  result  abundantly  proves.  In 
theory,  we  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  discuss  “c 
we  have  never  known  “chaotic  fright.  Has 
studied  Vi  heat  stone’s 

«  Philosophical  Transactions."  and  now  obta  n 
Scientific  Papers  Eds.  “  B.J.’  ] 
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GOVERNMENT  PHOT 
To  the  F 

Gentlemen.- — To  become  a  <« 
easiest  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
vou  desire  to  enter  the  I  hi 
first  be  sent  to  the  Institute  Sohoo 
cess  work,  photo-lit  ho  trans  <  rs. 
printing  on  zinc,  also  to  pn  uc*  1 
eiently  dense  by  development,  and 
lines— tri-colour  work,  also  on  arj 
printing  in  albumen,  carbon,  pia-’- 
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and  doubtless  some  of  the  newer  processes.  After  this  you  may  be 
sent  to  the  survey  at  Southampton.  Judging  from  Colonel  Grant  s 
lecture  at  Bolt  Court,  they  employ  about  50  retouchers  and  about 
300  others  as  photographers,  lithographers,  engravers,  electrotypers, 
accountants,  typists,  etc.,  in  fact  all  the  staff  for  a  large  commercial 
concern.  Foreign  posts  are  generally  advertised.  A  man  was  recently 
required  for  Cairo  at  £300  a  year,  two  months’  holidays. 

The  British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  Law  Courts  all  employ  a  man  and  a 
youth  each.  The  Admiralty  employ  one  man,  whilst  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial,  and  the  War  Office  and  the 
India  Office  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  man  and  a  youth  among  the 
five  offices.  At  Aldershot  and  other  camps  the  work  is  generally 
performed  by  ^  local  man,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  process. 
Gale  and  Polden  have  the  work  from  the  Aldershot  command.  In 
the  London  offices  preference  is  always  given  to  an  old  army  man. 
who  has  been  through  Chatham  and  Southampton.  The  pay  in 
London  is  not  verv  grand,  but  the  hours  are  from  10  to  5. — Lours, 
etc.,  ‘  X.  Y.  Z. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*.*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  includ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  C orrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form, 
etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with 
the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

A.  II.  Pain.  140,  Manningliam  Lane,  Bradford.  Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  Win- 

A.  S.  He iv ins. 

G.  Denney,  The  Promenade  Studio,  Teignmouth.  Photograph  of  Charles.  P. 
Buxton. 

G.  Denney,  The  Promenade  Studio,  Teignmouth.  Two  Photographs  of  Captain 
Morrison  Bell,  M.P.,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Morrison  Bell  and  Family  at  Pitt  House, 
(jhudleigh.  Photograph  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Morrison  Bell  and  Chauffeur  with 
Motor-car.  Photograph  of  Captain  Morrison  Bell,  M.P.  Photograph  of  Captain 
Morrison  Bell  and  Mrs.  Morrison  Bell. 

G.  Barnard,  24,  st  George’s  Road,  Brighton.  Photograph  showing  Chest  Expan¬ 
sion  of  Jabez  Wolffe,  Channel  Swimmer. 

\Y.  Mml ford  10,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devon.  Photograph  of  Ian  Murray 
Heathcoat  Amory. 

Weights  and  (Measures. — 'Chemicals  are  sold,  so  the  table  tells 
us,  by  avoirdupois  weight,  which  gives  16  dims,  or  437^  grs. 
per  oz.,  or  16  ozs.  or  7,000  grs.  per  lb.  Side  by  side  with  this  is 
apothecaries’  weight,  by  which  formulae  are  made  up.  1.  When 
I  buy  1  oz.  of  pyro  or  bromide  from  a  chemist,  what  do  I  receive — 
the  avoir,  oz.  of  437£  grs.  or  the  apoth.  oz.  of  480  grns.  ?  The 
photographers’  book  of  scales  containing  the  weights  from  grains 
to  a  1  drm. -weight  are,  I  presume,  apoth.  weights,  since  formulae 
are  made  up  by  apoth.  measure;  therefore,  I  understand  that 
when  I  buy  an  ounce  of  any  chemical  from  a  chemist  I  get 
16  dims,  or  437^  grs.,  yet  the  table  for  making  up  a  formulae,  the 
apoth.,  requires  480  grns.  to  its  oz.,  and  the  lb.  is  12  ozs.  or 
5.760  grns.,  while  the  avoir,  lb.  is  16  ozs.,  or  7,000  grns.  I  shall 
bo  glad  to  lie  satisfied  on  this  matter  once  for  all  in  the  same 
simple  way  that  you  explained  in  last  year’s  “  B.  J.”  Almanac 
what  a  10  per  cent.  sol.  was,  and  why. — C.  W. 

Chemicals  such  as  you  mention  are  sold  by  the  avoirdupois 
oz.  of  437^  grns.  This  oz.  corresponds  with  the  oz.  of  water, 
so  that  a  10  per  cent,  solution  (to  be  measured  out  in  ounces)  is 
produced  by  dissolving  1  oz.  in  water  and  making  up  to  a  total 
volume  of  10  ozs. 

Bleaching  Photographs. — In  making  line  drawings  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  1  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  image  to  bleach  entirely 


away.  Ihe  enclosed  specimen  is  developed  with  amidol,  fixed 
and  washed,  both  very  thoroughly,  and  then  bleached  in  bichloride 
mercury,  1  o z.  ;  water,  20  ozs.  When  the  card  is  wet  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  of  the  image,  but  when  dried  it  is  as  you  see. 
I  notice  two  other  formulae  for  bleaching  in  the  “  Almanac,’'  but 
■as  I  know  it  can  be  done  with  mercury,  I  am  puzzled  to  know 
where  I  have  gone  wrong.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  in 
this  week’s  “Journal,”  as  I  want  to  make  some  Christmas  cards? 
— Puzzel. 

For  the  purposes  for  which  the  process  is  usually  employed— 
viz.,  preparation  of  drawings  for  reproduction  in  the  Press— the 
faint  residual  image  is  negligible.  Still,  we  think  you  should  get 
the  image  to  disappear  completely.  Try  adding  1  drm.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  20  ozs.  mercury  solution,  and  use  a 
matt  instead  of  a  glossy  paper.  You  must  recollect,  however, 
that  the  mercury-bleached  image  is  very  susceptible  to  chemical 
change,  and  that  sulphur  compounds  in  the  air,  such  as  those  from 
gas,  will  revive  it  quite  sufficiently  to  account  for  your  difficulty. 
For  your  purpose  it  would  be  better  to  use,  say,  the  iodine-cyanide 
formula  (in  the  “Almanac,”  page  769)  which  removes  the  image 
completely. 

Copyright. — I  have  been  asked  to  copy  an  illustration  from  a  book 
— the  portrait  of  a  gentleman — by  a  cousin  of  the  person  repre¬ 
sented.  The  gentleman  was  killed  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
his  brother  (who,  I  understand,  wrote  the  bcok),  has  been  dead 
thirty  years  or  so.  Will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  work? 
— Copy. 

All  things  considered  we  should  say  it  will  be  safe.  No  doubt 
copyright  in  the  original  drawing  has  expired,  and  unless  the 
subject  is  a  person  of  great  importance,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
copyright  has  been  subsequently  created  in  copies  of  the  original. 

Emulsions.: — Please  recommend  me  a  good  practical  up-to-date  work, 
on  emulsions. — -Bromide. 

There  is  none  which  represents  the  present  practice.  Abney’s 
“  Photography  with  Emulsions  ”  (from  second-hand  bookseller.^ 
or  his  “Instruction  in  Photography  ”  (Iliffe  and  Son)  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  a  good  but  slow  emulsion.  Next  to  that  you  ma) 
get  Eder’s  “  Photographic  mit  Bromsilber  Emulsionen  ”  (Knapp, 
Halle,  a.S.). 

Engaging  an  Operator. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  respectinj 
the  following,  and  what  I  had  best  do?  Being  out  of  a  berth,  1 
answered  an  advt.  ajrpearing  in  “  B.  J.”  about  three  weeks  sine) 
for  operator  and  canvasser.  I  replied,  submitted  my  references 
which  proved  satisfactory,  and  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  15? 
and  10  per  cent,  on  results.  As  I  had  no  money  to  pay  my  far 
from  Liverpool,  where  I  was  living,  to  Sheffield,  where  the  firm  ha  I 
their  offices,  I  wrote  and  told  them  I  was  not  in  a  position 
pay  the  fare.  They  then  wrote  back^  offering  the  fare,  whi 
was  to  be  paid  back  out  of  my  salary  and  commission 
instalments,  according  to  amount  earned  weekly.  To  this  i 
agreed.  They  stated,  when  engaging  me,  the  berth  was  perm 
nent ;  so  I,  of  course,  accepted  same.  I  was  sent  from  Shetfie 
to  address  above,  and  started  work  on  the  Monday,  and,  as  f:| 
as  I  have  learned,  my  operating  was  satisfactory ;  at  any  rat 
no  complaint  was  made  by  the  gentlemen  in  charge  here.  Bi 
to  my  surprise  this  morning  I  was  told  that  the  firm  did  n 
require  me  further,  and  was  paid  up  to  the  amount  of  15s.  onl 
and  the  money  advanced  for  my  fare  from  Liverpool  t-o  Sheffie 
was  deducted,  leaving  me  with  the  large  sum  of  8s.  6d.  to  p: 
my  digs,  and  expenses  for  the  week.  It  is  practically  leaving  r 
stranded,  about  150  miles  from  my  town  and  the  sum  of  8s.  6 
to  pay  digs,  and  expenses  and  to  get  back.  What  do  you  advise  r 
to  do  in  the  matter?  They  give  no  reason  for  not  requiring  i 
further.  My  work  is  all  right,  so  they  say ;  my  references  a1 
character  also.  The  only  reason  given  is  they  do  not  requi 
me  further.  Cannot  a  stop  be  put  to  these  methods  of  deali 
with  employees?  It  is  hard  on  a  man  to  be  placed  in  such 
position.  Is  there  no  way  of  exposing  firms  who  carry  on  the 
methods  towards  operators  and  canvassers,  and  is  there  no  reme 
for  the  employee  so  treated?  Can  you  not  make  some  warm, 
of  my  case  to  the  readers  of  the  “  B.  J.”  and  so  prevent  oth  ’ 
from  being  caught  in  the  same  manner  by  advts.  appearing  R 
“Vacant  ”  column? — Fetched. 

Your  case,  as  you  put  it,  may  seem  somewhat  hard  to  you,  fc 
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;  we  cannot  see  that  you  have  in  any  way  been  duped.  The  firm 
)  sent  you  the  money  to  pay  your  fare,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  your  work  as  an  operator,  or  your 
methods  as  a  canvasser,  were  found  not  satisfactory  to  the  firm 
aftei  the  fust  few  days  work.  Possibly  the  statement  that  you 
|  were  no  longer  required  was  a  polite  way  of  saying  that.  As  the 
firm  had  advanced  you  the  money  to  pay  your  railway  fare,  of 
course  they  would  deduct  it  from  the  amount  due  to  you.  All 
things  considered,  we  do  not  see  that  you  have  been  so  ill-used 
as  you  seem  to  think. 

Jercury  Intensified  Paper  Negatives.^Wc  have  made  some 
large  paper  negatives  intensified  with  mercury.  We  find  now 
that  after  some  exposure  to  light  the  paper  that  is  the  back  of 
I  the  neg.  turned  brown,  though  the  whites  on  the  film  were  pure 
enough.  To  test  it  we  took  a  freshly  intensified  paper  neg. 
and  exposed  the  back  to  an  arc  light,  covering  up  half,  and  in 
i  less  than  thirty  seconds  it  had  turned  brown.  How  can  we  avoid 
this? — Finchley  Studio. 

This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  mercury  retained  in  the  paper. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  negatives,  several  acid  baths  are  necessary 
to  remove  the  mercury  retained  in  the  gelatine,  and  in  the  case 
of  paper  negatives  no  doubt  the  paper  absorbs  a  quantity  of  the 
!  mercury,  which  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  We  suggest  that  you  try 
the  application  of  three  or  four  baths  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
after  bleaching,  and  test  the  effect.  If  the  trouble  recurs  it  seems 
that  your  best  course  will  be  to  abandon  the  use  of  mercury  for 
paper  prints.  For  the  simple  purpose  of  increasing  printing  con¬ 
trast  you  would  probably  find  chromium  intensification  quite  as 
efficient. 

Copyright. — About  a  month  ago  one  of  our  firm,  when  out  operat¬ 
ing,  had  business  in  a  certain  country  public-house.  The  landlady 
remarked  that  she  would  like  to  have  her  two  children  photo¬ 
graphed  on  a  large  rocking-horse.  Our  representative  offered  to, 
and  did,  expose  a  half-plate  on  same,  but  did  not  trouble  to  take 
a  definite  order  at  the  time,  as  he  had  other  pressing  business  on 
hand,  and  knew  he  would  be  there  again  the  next  day.  He 
called  next  day  with  proof,  and  showed  same  to  the  landlady, 
who  asked  the  price  of  one  only,  but  she  was  told  that  it  would 
not  pay  us  to  take  an  order  for  less  than  half  a  dozen  (half-plate 
p.B.711).  Our  representative,  however,  afterwards  offered  to 
print  her  three  for  3s.  She  left  him,  saying,  “  Wait  a  minute,” 
taking  proof  with  her.  He  waited  nearly  half  an  hour,  but  she 
was  not  again  to  be  seen.  This  also  occurred  again  the  next  day. 
About  four  days  afterwards  our  representative  saw  her  husband, 
’and  asked  him  about  it,  and  was  told  there  would  be  no  order,  as 
we  were  too  dear.  He  then  asked  for  return  of  proof,  but  could 
not  get  it,  but  was  told  it  had  been  sent  away.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  it  had  been  handed  to  a  travelling  firm  of  oil  photo 
painters  for  a  copy  of  it  to  be  taken  in  oils  (which  we  have  since 
seen)  at  about  double  the  price  we  should  have  charged  for  the 
same  thing.  What  we  wish  to  know  is  :  (1)  Have  we  any  claim 
(if  we  copyright  our  photograph)  against  the  publican  or  the 
Empire  Art  Company  for  infringement  (we  may  say  both  were 
cautioned  and  told  that  we  claimed  the  copyright  by  our  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  happened  to  call  when  their  proof  arrived)  ?  (2) 

If  not,  can  we  make  a  claim  for  our  trouble  and  expense  in  taking 
negative  and  proof? — Dominoe. 

Apparently  the  landlady  gave  you  some  sort  of  an  order  in  the 
first  instance.  You  did  your  work  in  the  expectation  of  being 
paid  for  it.  You  did  not  regard  the  job  as  one  which  you  did 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  an  interesting  subject  of  which  you, 
as  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  might  make  use.  This  being  so,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  landlady  has  or  has  not  paid  for  the 
work ;  the  copyright  is  hers.  You  can  sue  her  in  the  county 
court  for  work  done*  The  case,  it  seems  to  us,  is  almost  on  all 
fours  with  that  of  ■»  person  who  comes  to  a  studio  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  when  he  gets  the  proofs  does  not  order  from  them, 
but  gets  thqm  copied  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  landlady  has 
bad  the  photograph  copied  in  an  expensive  way  is  proof  that  she 
considers  it  good  work  ;  she  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it. 

etol-HydrOquinone  Developer. — As  we  have  several  times  seen 
formal  formulae  for  developers,  etc.,  given  in  the  “  Journal, 
we  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  the  formula 


,,ank  *  *  - 

A.  Metol  .  _ 

Hydroquinone  . "*  . .  gms' 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  gm8* 

Water  to  . " . : . .  ,  «">“• 

B.  Carbonate  of  potash  ,  r  "  "lr ' 

Water  to  ...  .  .  ,  *«"■ 

.  i,UUU  gins. 

For  plates  equa]  parts  A  and  B.  For  over-exposure  two  parts  of  K 

2npartsPof  b  f  ^  bromide  under-exposui 

.  f  w°r  1  ga*llght’  and  bromide  paper  as  for 

over-e-xposuro.  We  get  very  good  results  indeed,  but  we  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  about  the  following  matters:— 1  Whic h 
quantity  Of  sulphite  is  necessary  to  make  the  developer  most  keet 
mg.  We  find  quantities  from  14  up  to  150  gn 
given  above  in  other  formulae.  2.  Do  you  think  it  profitable  to 
work  with  different  alkalis  for  different  expo.-  \\ 

be  better  to  use  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  soda  >  r-ex 

Xiosure  Which  would  be  the  proportion  between  these 

alk.fllK,f;-  4-  Has  the  carbonate  of  soda  any  advantage  over  th< 
carbonate  of  potash?  Proportion  for  abov..  d.-vdoner?  5.  ]>«, 
you  agree  with  Mr.  \\  atkins  that  all  developing  agent 
of  giving  throughout  same  result?  6.  Is  there  any  spec  al  reaw 
why  bromide  is  included  in  the  different  f< 
general  opinion  that  the  best  result  by  normal  • 
obtained  without  bromide  (except,  perl  none 

alone).  7.  Has  the  bromide  influence  on  the  keeping  qualitv  of 
the  developer?  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  w<  uld  pu 
this  in  a  short  form  and  answer  the  questions  in  •  n»l  — 

H.  and  P.  (Copenhagen). 

1.  You  can  do  with  less  sulphi  .  developer  is 

negatives  only;  you  require  more  if  for  bromide  and  tpar t :■  ularh 
gaslight  papers.  Thus  we  should  say  that  for  1  000  ccs  • 
developer  as  applied  to  the  plate,  15  gras,  of  sulphite  is  sufficient 
1  ms  equals  60  gms  of  sulphite  in  your  l  solul  .1 
papers  the  sulphite  per  1,000  ccs.  mixed  developer  may  be  50  to 
60  gms.  =  100  to  120  gms.  per  1,000  ccs.  A  solul 
no  distinct  advantage  in  using  different  carbt 
the  B  solution.  I  he  difference,  if  any,  is  insigi  Cannti 

alkali  may  be  of  advantage  for  under-exj 

perience  is  that  the  gain  does  not  amount  t«'  much  2.  A  suit  ibll 
proportion  of  caustic  potash  for  1.000  ccs.  B  solution  is  21  am¬ 
using  sodium  carbonate  cryst.,  60  gms.,  is 

the  case  of  potass  carbonate  about  50  gms.,  equal  to  25  gms.  in 
1,000  CCS.  mixed  developer.  Caustfi  alkali  is  less  suit 
prints,  owing  to  its  softening  action  on  the  gelatine.  We  prefer 
soda,  carbonate  cryst.  as  the  alkali.  4.  I;  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  regular  in  composition  if  purchased  in  j  ur..  .  r\  st  ,’.> 
There  is  always  some  doubt  about  the  proportii  n  of  ■■ 
crystallisation  is  in  the  potas  ■  .  or,  in  the  cast 

of  the  dry  or  anhydrous  potash  .  arl  •  :  ate.  • .  u  • 


the  stat* 
tti 


cleanness  with 


been  absorbed.  5.  We  cannot,  nor  do  we  believe  tha 
ment.  is  made  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Watkins.  6.  We  think  i 
bromide,  say  i  gm.  per  litre  of  mixed  doiekm. ,  .  •_ 

It  does  no  harm,  and  does  actually  improvt  t 
which  the  developer  works.  7.  None  at  all. 

Drying  Prints.  I)  Which  is  the  1 
they  will  not  cockle  and  curl?  ?  Whi  it 
dry  mount  photographs,  cabinets  and  other*,  a 
be  perfectly  flat  when  dry?  My  method  of  dm  -  as  f< 

lows:  I  soak  prints,  blot  off  the  surplus  water,  put  my  mounts, 
on  with  a  stiff  brash,  start  h  paste,  then  lav  <«n  the  mount  ai 
theu  squeegee  in  contact  with  a  roller.  After  wiping  with  a  sponi 
I  put  to  dry  on  their  backs  on  clean  paper.  Can  tou  give  me 
better  way  than  this?  Hoping  you  can. — F.  WilL 

(1)  Lay  prints  face  down  on  thin  open-mesh  nets,  remove  befo: 
they  are  quite  bone  dry,  and  place  under  pressure.  Mean 
Houghtons  supply  these  nets,  mounted  in  wood<  n  frame-  2 
you  use  a  penetrating  mountant  like  starch  vou  r  > :  ,  t  to  c« 
a  certain  amount  of  curl  in 
use  a  stiffer  mountant  like 
mount.  However,  we  ad\ 
strips  of  wood  about  ^in. 
apart  that  the  mounts  whei 


w  if  y< 
you  dr 

paraJk 
distant 
trips  a: 
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bent  outwards  into  a  slight  bow.  If  left  to  dry  in  this  condition 
they  will  be  easily  reduced  to  flatness  under  slight  pressure. 

Sttjdio. — In  the  business  of  house-painter  and  decorator,  with  paint¬ 
ings  in  oil  and  water-colour  added,  it  is  intended  to  embrace 
a  branch  of  artistic  portraiture.  Can  you  give  any  information 
and  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  studio,  the  most  suitable  lens  for 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  a  few  accessories  necessary  to  complete  the 
outfit?  The  position  of  the  present  premises  used  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  space  facing  to  the  south  of  30ft.  by  15ft.  ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  buildings  obstructing  this  south,  view,  as  the 
ground  in  front  is  a  churchyard,  with  an  old  and  historic  abbey, 
some  75  yards  or  100  yards  from  the  site  of  proposed  studio.  On 
the  other  side  is  drawn'  a  small  plan  of  the  present  buildings,  with 
their  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  proposed  studio. 
Any  information  will  be  most  gratefully  welcomed. — R.  M. 

The  sketch  shows  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  plan  is  drawn  approximately  to  scale  we  should 
suggest  that  the  light  be  somewhat  increased,  say,  to  12  ft.  We 
should  also  advise  that  it  be  glazed  with  ground  glass,  which 
will  materially  soften  the  light  when  the  sun  is  shining.  With 
regard  to  the  lenses,  we  can  give  no  opinion,  as  we  have  no  idea 
of  the  size  pictures  it  is  intended  to  produce.  However,  those  of 
the  portrait  type  will  be  the  most  suitable,  and,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-class  work,  the  focus  should  be  double  in  length  that 
of  the  longest  dimension  of  the  picture.  As  regards  accessories, 
you  had  better  get  the  catalogues  of  two  or  three  of  the  large 
dealers  and  see  what  will  best  suit  your  ideas. 

Cattle  Show  Photographs.- — Kindly  help  me  to  procure  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  different  exhibits  at  the  Cattle  and  Agricultural 
Show  at  Islington.  I  visited  the  show,  and  inquired  if  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  cattle  and  certain  other  exhibits  were  being  sold, 
and  was  told  they  were  not.  If  you  would  kindly  let  me  know 
to  whom  to  apply  I  should  feel  much  obliged. — Hope  Ivavanagh, 
10,  Alexandra  Road,  Bedford. 

We  have  not  heard  that  there  was  an  official  photographer  for 
the  show.  A  number  of  photographs  have  appeared  in  the  weekly 
papers,  and  the  photographers  or  agencies  will  doubtless  supply 
prints. 

Reducing  Sulphide-Toned  Prints. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  a  sulphide-toned  bromide  print,  and,  if  so, 
the  method  of  procedure? — En  Avant. 

Prepare  a  stock  solution  of :  — 


Copper  bromide  .  260  grs. 

Sodium  bromide  . 5  ozs. 

Water  . 20  ozs. 


and  mix  with  two  to  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  to  form  the 
reducing  bath. 

Three-Colour  Blocks.— Could  you  inform  me  whether  there  is  any 
method  (in  practice)  by  which  three-colour  process  blocks  can  be 
made  without  fine-etching,  that  is— simply  rough-etched?  At  the 
present  time  I  am  using  pinachrome  bathed  dry  plates,  with 
Meister  Lucius  and  Brunings’  filter  dyes.  Have  also  used  Dr. 
Albert’s  emulsion.  Both  these  methods  are  good,  but  still  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  the  fine  etcher.  If  you 
could  tell  me  of  a  perfect  method  (practical),  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged. — Colour  Operator. 

Whether  three-colour  blocks  can  be  produced  without  fine  etch¬ 
ing  depends  very  largely  upon  the  original,  the  materials  used, 
especially  the  inks,  and  the  care  with  which  the  operations  are 
carried  out.  In  the  report  of  the  Bolt  Court  School  the  year 
before  last,  we  remember  seeing  a  lithograph  and  a  three-colour 
reproduction  (which  was  practically  a  facsimile)  shown  side  by 
side,  without  any  fine  etching  at  all.  On  inquiry  we  find  that 
they  always  use  Wratten’s  Panchromatic  plates,  and  their  own,  or 
\\  ratten ’s  filters,  which  have  similar  absorption  regions.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  state  that,  to  procure  the  best  results,  inks 
which  are  not  quite  permanent  have  been  used.  The  best  com¬ 
mercial  inks  on  the  market  now  are  the  three-colour  complemen¬ 
tary  inks  issued  by  Mander  Bros.  Unless,  however,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  all  the  manipulations,  and  the  original  is  quite 
suitable,  the  inks  especially,  some  fine  etching  is  almost  inevitable, 
whatever  process  is  used. 


Jap. — There  are  two  monthly  journals :  “  Shashin-Shimpo  ”  (T. 

Tato,  4,  10  ch  st.,  Kobikicho,  Tokyo),  and  “  Shashin  Shava  ”  ( Y . 
Esawa,  18,  Neihome,  Minami  Sullumacho,  Sheba,  Tokyo).  We 
may  refer  you  to  a  short  article  on  photography  in  Japan,  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  March  26,  p.  236. 

Depth  of  Field. — I  have  worked  out  the  depth  of  focus  of  a  7in. 
lens  according  to  the  table  on  p.  894  of  the  “  British  Journal 
Almanac,”  and  cannot  make  the  theory  agree  with  practice,  in 
practice  the  infinity  is  not  sharp  in  the  following  example, 
whereas  according  to  theory  it  should  be.  Will  you  tell  me  where 
the  fallacy  is?  I  should  be  very  much  obliged.  Example:  Lens, 
7in.  ;  value,  /’/16 ;  object  focussed  10  yards.  Result:  ^Nearest 
object  in  focus,  4yds.  2ft.  2in.  ;  farthest  object  in  focus,  infinity.— 
W.  de  F.  Collenette. 

Your  figures  seem  to  be  correct  for  a  circle  of  confusion  of  .Olin.. 
but  this  does  not,  of  course,  involve  critical  sharpness,  a  confusion 
of  that  amount  being  quite  visible.  If  you  want  the  distance  tc 
be  critically  sharp  you  must  reduce  the  circle  of  confusion,  a? 
stated  in  the  rules  quoted.  Probably  you  would  personally  con¬ 
sider  a  confusion  of  .005in.  sharp,  and  if  you  calculate  on  this 
basis  you  will  find  that  depth  extends  from  18ft.  9in.  to  75ft.  All 
depends  on  your  own  definition  of  sharpness. 

Master. — If  the  young  fellow  has  served  two  out  of  his  three  years’ 
apprenticeship  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  friends  demur 
to  his  having  to  deliver  parcels  of  photographs  to  customers  after 
the  day’s  work  is  finished.  They  paid  you  the  premium  to  teach 
the  young  man  his  business  as  a  photographer  and  not  for  you 
to  employ  him  as  an  errand  boy.  We  should  certainly  say  that 
he  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  act  as  such  after  serving  so  long 
a  time. 


Warning  to  Commercial  Photographers. — “  I  don’t  take  much 
stock  nowadays  in  these  mouth-watering  pictures  of  salads  anc 
desserts  that  are  so  thick  in  all  the  magazines,”  said  a  young  Nevj 
York  photographer  who  has  lately  added  a  writer  of  ordinary  topics; 
tot  his  list  of  patrons.  “  The  first  time  I  was  asked  to  take  such 
a  picture  the  subject  was  just  about  the  most  appetising  collectioij 
of  sandwiches  I’d  ever  seen.  They  were  arranged  on  a  dainty  d’oyle 
and  placed  in  a  beautiful  silver  dish.  I  was  told  where  to  delive 
the  photograph  and  return  the  dish,  but  to  never  mind  about  th 
sandwiches.  As  I  saw  in  these  a  much  better  lunch  than  I  coulj 
get  anywhere  else,  I  took  the  picture  at  once  and  then  sent  out  fcl 
a  pot  of  coffee  to  go  with  the  sandwiches.  I  hardly  knew  whicj 
one  to  begin  on,  but  finally  decided  in  favour  of  an  artistic  combine 
tion  of  brown  bread  and  cream  cheese.  The  filling  which  I’d  sujl 
posed  w;as  cream  cheese  proved  to  be  a  stiff  paste,  and  rancid 
that.  It  coated  my  mouth  and  Stuck  to  my  teeth.  I  did  son! 
inquiring  after  that  and  found  that  many  a  photographer  has  tr1 
to  eat  similar  stuff.  Croquettes  made  of  soap,  then  covered  w 
glue  and  rolled  in  bread  crumbs,  was  one  appetising  subject  brouj.  . 
in  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  photographed,  and  another  in  the  busin 
told  of  little  blocks  of  wood  dipped  in  frosting  'to  represent  sm 
fancy  cakes.  (Most  of  the  whipped  cream  is  in  reality  cotton  wo- 
and  so  it  goes.” 


*#*  NOTICE  TO  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  arc  receive  i  subje 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enquire  into  1 
he  Revised  Convention  of  International  Copyright,  signed  at  Berlin 
ast.  year,  has  presented  its  report,  and  has  indicated  the  respects 
n  which  the  suggestions  of  the  Convention  are  in  agreement  or  at 
ariance  with  British  copyright  law.  Photography  and  particularly  | 
inematography  figure  prominently  in  the  report.  We  give  the 
I'aragraphs  in  the  latter  concerned  with  photography  (p.  993),  and  in 
n  article  on  page  987  draw  attention  to  the  possible  effect  of  the 
pommittee’s  report. 


In  an  article  on  page  986  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  somewhat 
uzzling  effects  which  are  obtained  in  the  Pigeon  or  Dixio  stereo¬ 
cope  according  to  the  wray  in  which  that  instrument  is  used.  It 
3  shown  that  the  pseudoscopic  and  other  effects  correspond  to  those 
hich  are  obtained  w'hen  viewing  glass  stereoscopic  transparencies 
nder  different  conditions. 


A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Iv.  Mees,  read  before  the  Royal 
ociety,  has  provided  the  first  scientific  investigation  of  the  pro¬ 
xies  of  dry  plates  in  respect  to  “resolving  power,”  that  is  to  say, 
indering  minute  detail.  It  is  shown  that  resolving  power  depends 
pth  on  reflection  and  diffraction  by  the  grains  of  the  emulsion  film, 
id  that  it  is  not  the  finest  grain  plate  which  gives  the  best  render 
ig  of  detail.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  and  reproductions  of  the 
lisults  obtained  are  given  on  page  989. 

_ 

Time-thermometers,  developing  tanks,  etc.,  figure  under  “Patents 
j-  the  Week.”  '  (P.  996.) 


Engagements  of  operators,  and  a  business  point  as  to  the  despatch 
goods,  and  the  processes  concerned  in  making  a  photo-button 
Sure  with  other  matters  under  “  Correspondence.”  (P.  1,002.) 


The  few  practical  precautions  which  are  necessary  in  usnw  the 
nbon  process  for  making  lantern  slides  are  the  subject  of  some 

Acs  on  page  988. 


A  notable  instance  of  the  capability  of  a  platinotype  print  to 
ithstand  severe  conditions  is  given  on  page  995. 

b nder  “Photo-Mechanical  Notes”  reference  is  made  to  the 1  I'1*'' 
notion  of  half-tone  blocks  direct  from  transparencies.  1 P-  --W1 


A  Centre 
Pointer  for 
the  Enlarging 

Easel. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Makers  of  the  most  recent  patterns  of 
enlargers  have  so  pampered  the  worker 
as  regards  providing  all  manner  of 
movements  of  the  negative  stage  that 
perhaps  there  is  less  occasion  P>r  or 
little  device  mentioned  by  Mr.  H.  Hands  in  Penrose's 
Year-book.”  It  is  the  pr<»\ . - i - . 1 1  of  a  pointer  j  iv  ted  to 
one  corner  of  the  easel  and  brought  by  a  f  the 

hand  against  a  stop  so  that  the  free  end  of  th<  p  int  i 
touched  the  exact  centre  of  th<  -  a  ,  , 

will,  however,  be  of  service  when  using  an  enlarge!  whi 
does  not  allow  of  nice  adjustment  of  the  n<  a 
*  *  * 


Photometry 
and  the 
Law  of 
Inve  rse 
Squares. 


In  our  last  issue  we  publishe( 
abridgment  of  Professor  Sylvanu 
Thompson’s  address  before  the  So 
of  Illuminating  Engineers.  It  con 
much  matter  of  moment  to  n 
grapkers,  even  though  at  first  sight  tha 


be  very  apparent.  Photometry 

in  the  address,  and  this  is  th<  spec 

now  wish  to  draw  attention.  Man]  t 

had  experience  in  reading  densities  must  have  felt 

sympathetic  thrill  when  they  nol 

“Bunsen’s  over-rated  greasi  .  "  but  possil 

they  hardly  appreciated  the  full  f 

to  “the  errors  arising  in  photomi 

universal  assumption  that 

fulfilled.”  which  law  is,  as  Profess  r  8  P  T 
remarks,  “  so  fatally  and  absolutely  misl<  adii  g 
to  any  other  case  than  that  from  a  point  ”  In 

least  one  form  of  phot  »me1 
market  for  the  use  of  photographers  t 
very  much  larger  than  the  area  . nat  i 
while  in  most  instruments  a  fairlv 
necessity  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
of  light.  In  the  type  known  as  the  H 
the  source  of  light  is  a  disc  6mm  in 
this  may  he  looked  upon  as  t  o  large 
stances.  The  late  Mr.  Douglas  Cf 
experimental  observations  on  the  efT< 
light  source  in  this  instrument,  and  w 
us  that  he  found  that  an  appn  .uahR  . 
when  the  photometer  head  was  brougl 


»our 
1  _ _ 


D 


for  the  purpose 
abandoned  the  u- 
instead  of  workin 
vation,  he  took 
density,  and  so  k 
centre  of  the  scab 
hand  source  of  1 
error  due  to  sizt 


11 


irume 


mi 


le  iigh 
erefor* 
nt.  an* 

►  obser 

ear  th< 

>  right 
as  th< 
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would  seem  advisable  to  work  always  with  a  zero  that  is 
as  far  to  the  right  as  possible.  ‘This  diminishes  the  light 
for  all  readings,  but  the  diminution  is  not  felt  so  much 
as  it  is  when  we  change  from  a  strong  light  to  a  weak  one. 


A.  Bactericide  We  constantly  receive  from  correspon- 
for  dents  specimens  of  prints  in  which  are 

Photographic  Sp0ts  ancj  markings,  the  only  apparent 
explanation  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
bacteria  or  the  attacks  of  minute  insects.  The  former 
trouble,  of  course,  will  prevail  chiefly  when  the  gelatine 
is  in  a  moist  condition,  and  on  that  account  photographers 
in  tropical  countries  are  chiefly  exposed  to  it.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  interesting  to  find  that  a  photographer,  Mr.  F.  X. 
Lawton,  in  Ceylon,  writing  to  Penrose’s  “Year-book,” 
recommends  a  preparation  which  is  without  deleterious 
action  on  the  silver  image  and  yet  renders  prints  immune 
to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  active  principle  is  said  to 
be  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  aquatic  plant  “  sweet 
flag,”  met  with  in  Ceylon,  and  called  in  Tamil  “  Vasambu.” 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituent  of  this 
extract  to  which  its  alleged  activity  is  due,  but  perhaps 
some  of  our  medical  or  botanist  readers  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  information. 


Weights  A  correspondent  last  week  once  more 

■^and  raised  the  old  queries  with  regard  to 

Measures. 


avoirdupois  and  apothecaries’  weights 
and  measures,  and  asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
chemicals  were  sold  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  while  formulae 
prescribe  the  apothecary’s  ounce.  This  point  so  often 
puzzles  photographers  that  it  seems  necessary  to  state 
once  more  that  the  word  “  ounce,”  when  applied  to  weights, 
always  means  the  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  never  the 
.apothecary’s  ounce,  which  does  not  exist  outside  books  of 
weights  and  measures.  If  a  formula  in  which  the  ounce 
is  mentioned  is  to  be  translated  into  grains,  the  ounce 
should  be  transposed  to  437^  grains,  or  into  440  grains, 
which  is  quite  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Our  correspondent  also  refers  to  another  weight 
that  does  not  exist  outside  the  tables — that  is,  the  avoir¬ 
dupois  dram  or  drachm.  At  one  time  the  avoirdupois 
ounce  was  divided  into  eight  drams,  just  as  the  fluid 
ounce  is  still  divided  into  eight  drams.  If  this  weight 
existed  to-day  it  would  be  a  very  useful  one  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  for  the  two  different  drams  had  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other  as  the  solid  and  fluid  ounces,  or  the 
more  modern  gramme  and  cubic  centimetre.  However, 
interfering  “reformers,”  who  evidently  knew  little  about 
the  practical  requirements  of  weights  and  measures, 
changed  the  avoirdupois  dram.  They  halved  its  weight ; 
made  sixteen  drams  to  every  ounce,  and  so  created  a 
useless  weight  which  dropped  out  of  existence  simply 
because  nobody  wanted  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many 
photographic  formulae  give  such  quantities  as  22,  44,  or 
88  grains  per  ounce.  These  arise  from  the  decimal  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  ounce  of  440  grains,  while  quantities  of  55 
or  110  grains  per  ounce,  which  are  also  met  with,  show 
that  the  writer  of  the  formula  has  been  working  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  avoirdupois  dram.  All  such  formulae  are 
really  in  avoirdupois  weights,  as  the  avoirdupois  ounce  is 
the  unit.  Where,  however,  we  see  such  quantities  as  60 
or  120  or  160  grains,  we  should  look  upon  the  formula 
as  in  apothecary’s  weight,  with  the  dram  as  the  unit,  and 
the  ounce  should  not  be  mentioned  at  all  except  as  the 
unit  of  the  fluid  constituents.  Unfortunately,  some  for¬ 
mulae  show  that  the  writers  have  confused  the  weights, 
and  the  quantities  change  from  avoirdupois  to  apothe- 
•cary’s  units  in  the  most  erratic  fashion.  Carelessness 


such  as  this  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  confusion  that 
exists.  If  people  would  only  remember  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  apothecary’s  ounce  of  480  grains,  all 
confusion  would  be  avoided.  The  only  480-grain  ounct 
now  in  existence  is  the  troy  ounce,  which  is  used  foi 
metals  only. 


THE  DIXIO  STEREOSCOPE  AND  PSEUDOSCOPIC 

EFFECTS. 


Our  article  of  December  10  on  stereoscopic  portraiture 
and  the  Dixio  stereoscope  drew  attention  to  some  curiou; 
effects  produced  in  this  instrument,  which  effects  w< 
described  as  not  quite  clear  at  a  glance.  From  Mr 
Lockett’s  letter  of  last  week  we  gather  that  he  has  als( 
been  puzzled  by  these  phenomena,  and  has  apparent! 
failed  to  find  an  explanation.  It  is,  however,  not  a  ver 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  once  we  have  grasped  clear! 
the  state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  the  Dixio  stereoscope. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  left-hand  picture  c 
the  pair  used  is  a  reversed  picture.  This  is  seen  in  ; 
mirror  which  re-reverses  it  so  as  to  counteract  the  origina 
reversal ;  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  way  the  left  eye  see 
an  unreversed  picture  just  as  it  does  in  the  more  usua 
form  of  stereoscope.  Suppose  we  interchange  the  tw< 
pictures  in  the  Dixio  instrument.  The  reversed  lefi 
hand  picture  is  now  on  the  right,  and  is  seen  direct! 
by  the  right  eye  without  the  intervention  of  a  mirror 
and  it  therefore  appears  reversed.  The  original  rigid 
hand  picture  which  was  unreversed  is  now  on  the  lef 
and  is  seen  in  the  mirror  which  reverses  it.  The  lef 
eye,  as  well  as  the  right  eye,  therefore  sees  a  reverse 
picture,  and  the  final  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  tha 
oi  viewing  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  transparency  froi 
the  wrong  side.  As  is  well  known,  such  a  transparenc 
may  be  viewed  from  either  side  without  disturbing  tl 
stereoscopic  effect.  The  rights  and  lefts  of  the  subje< 
are  changed,  but  the  relief  is  just  as  true  in  the  one  ca: 
as  the  other.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  inte 
change  of  the  two  pictures  in  the  Dixio  stereoscope 
simply  equivalent  to  reversing  an  ordinary  stereoscop 
transparency,  so  that  proper  relief  is  obtained  liowev 
we  place  the  pictures. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  in  which  the  Dixio  stere; 
scope  is  turned,  so  that  the  mirror  comes  on  the  rig 
side  of  the  central  partition.  Let  the  left-hand  pictr 
be  on  the  left  side  and  the  right-hand  one  on  tlm  rig 
The  former,  which  is  reversed,  is  seen  direct,  while 
latter,  which  is  itself  unreversed,  is  seen  reversed  in  ! 
mirror.  The  effect  in  the  stereoscope  is  then  p_eudosco  : 
instead  of  stereoscopic.  I 

An  exactly  parallel  case  to  this  can  be  produced  ’ 
follows: — Take  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  uncut  negatij, 
and  from  it  make  a  transparency  without  any  cutting  " 
transposition  of  pictures.  On  reviewing  this  transparei 
from  "the  back  and  through  the  glass  we  have  exactly 
same  condition  of  affairs  in  the  case  we  are  consideri 
for  while  each  picture  occupies  its  correct  relative  _p 
tion,  each  is  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  If  vie\ 
in  the  stereoscope  a  pseudoscopic  effect  is  produced  A 
like  that  seen  in  the  Dixio  instrument. 

If  we  transpose  the  pictures  in  the  Dixio  instrum 
then  the  reversed  left-hand  picture  comes  on  the  rij 
and  being  re-reversed  by  the  mirror  becomes  non-revei 
to  the  eye.  The  unreversed  right-hand  picture  is  f'n 
directly  "by  the  left  eye,  and  the  whole  arrangemen 
therefore  similar  to  that  of  an  uncut  print  made  fro 
stereoscopic  negative,  with  which,  as  is  well  knowi 
pseudoscopic  effect  is  always  produced. 

If  we  invert  each  of  the  two  pictures  so  that  the  sul 
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is  seen  upside,  the  effect  produced  with  the  pictures  when 
the  right  way  up  are,  of  course,  reversed,  just  as  it  is 
with  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  print.  The  conditions  that 
ordinarily  give  pseudoscopic  relief  therefore  give  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief  when  the  pictures  are  inverted. 

All  these  varying  effects  are  most  easily  studied  by 
using  a  Dixio  stereoscope  fitted  with  two  mirrors,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  partition,  so  that  the  two  can 
be  used  alternately.  We  can  then  get  all  the  effects  in 
rapid  succession  without  the  trouble  of  reversing  the 
instrument. 

Possibly  the  preceding  explanation  will  be  clearer  if 
we  state  briefly  the  conditions  that  produce  pseudoscopy. 
In  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide  we  see  the  left-hand 
view  of  the  subject  on  the  left  and  the  right-hand  view  on 
the  right,  each  picture  being  also  correct  as  regards  the 
rights  and  lefts  of  the  subject.  We  can  effect  two  kinds 
of  changes  in  this  arrangement.  We  can  either  transpose 
the  pictures  so  that  the  left-hand  picture  is  on  the  right, 
or  we  can  simply  reverse  each  of  the  two  pictures  as 
| regards  its  own  rights  and  lefts.  Either  of  these  changes 
made  alone  produces  pseudoscopic  relief,  but  if  we  make 
both  changes  together  we  still  have  stereoscopic  relief, 
j though  the  rights  and  lefts  of  the  subject  are  reversed. 


THE 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT  CONVENTION. 


The  report  of  the1  committee  appointed  by  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  to  inquire  into  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
International  Copyright  Convention  at  Berlin  last  yeai  has 
just  been  published,  and  we  give  on  another  page  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  specially  dealing  with  photography  and 
allied  processes.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that 
we  published  in  our  issue  of  November  27  last  year  the 
anticipation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Berlin 
inference,  and  embodied  in  their  Revised  Convention,  and 
hat  we  followed  these  with  a  further  article  on  Decembei 
08,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  semi-official  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference. 

It  will  be  understood  the  “  Berne  Convention  ”  of  1885 
represented  the  result  of  a  conference  held  at  Berne  in  that 
'ear  by  several  of  the  Great  Powers.  In  1886  the  British 
Government  passed  the  International  Copyright  Act,  the 
ibject  of  which  was  to  enable  the  Crown  to  pass  Ordeis  in 
Council  embodying  the  chief  features  of  the  new  conven- 
ion.  The  subsequent  revisions  in  the  Berne  Convention 
iade  at  Paris  in  1896  were  similarly  endorsed  in  pait 
>y  Great  Britain  in  1898,  and  presumably  it  is  with  a 
iew  to  the  issue  of  still  a  third  order  authorising  the  Bu¬ 
is  ed  Convention”  of  Berlin  that  the  present  inqun \  1;1S 

een  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Certain  passages 
i  the  report,  however,  seem  to  foreshadow  a  11101  c 
borough  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  copyright. 

The  report  of  the  English  committee  makes  inteiesting 
wading.  The  committee  represented  the  literary,  artistic . 
nd  dramatic  professions,  in  addition  to  having  w it  nn 
lembership  at  least  two  representatives  of  the  publis  ling 
'ade  and  several  authorities  on  copyright  law.  Moieoxti . 
ie  witnesses  called  numbered  forty-five  and  repiesentc  c 
practically  all  the  interests  affected  by  the  amendment 
nbodied  in  the  Revised  Convention.  The  fust  i'iu  u 
on  of  the  committee  will  be  received  with  inteiest.  in 
ew  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  mtiociuc 
'form  into  British  copyright  law.  As  the  result  o  1  !mo 
ising  the  many  acts  still  in  force  with  regaid  to  C°1P 
ght,  the  committee  refers  to  the  “  confusion  v  m  i  P1^ 
bis,”  and  proceeds  to  emphasise  the  ad\  ant  age  v -1U 11 
ould  result  if  the  law  could  be  placed  “on  a  plam  am 


uniform  basis.”  At  present,  as  the  committee’s  epitome 
shows,  the  law  relating  to  literary  works,  dramatic  works, 
prints  and  engravings,  sculpture,  and  to  fine  arts,  are  dealt 
with  in  a  large  number  of  Acts,  in  reference  to  which  the 
committee  quotes  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  copyright  of  1878  to  the  effect  that  “the  law  is  wholly 
destitute  of  any  sort  of  arrangement,  incomplete,  often 
obscure,  and  even  when  it  is  intelligible  upon  long  study 
it  is  in  many  parts  so  ill-expressed  that  no  one  who  does 
not  give  such  study  to  it  can  exp<  ct  to  understand  it.” 
The  whole  tenor  of  this  portion  of  the  report  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
consolidation  of  copyright  law.  As  our  readers  kn<  a 
draft  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  artistic  copyright 
is  in  existence,  but  it  would  seem  that  if  the  n  id&- 

tions  of  the  present  committee  are  heeded  any  new  bill 
will  include  within  its  precise  right  i.  in 

artistic  works  but  in  the  many  other  forms 
composition,  literary,  musical,  etc. 

One  of  the  notable  recommendations  < 
is  that  architecture  be  accepted  as  matter  t 
an  innovation  in  British  legislation  which  it  is  thought 
should  be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
because  such  legislation  presents  no  difference  in  prin¬ 
ciple  from  that  applicable  to  the  sister  arts.  Th<  c  im 
mittee,  however,  are  not  unanimous  in  thB  man-  r.  and 
one  member,  Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton, 
of  copyright  procedure  cannot  be  rjn- 

sents  from  the  decision  on  the  ground  th  il  I  be 

very  difficult  to  say  what  are  new  and  g  or 

features  of  houses,  and  e<|ually  diffn 

dies  for  infringement.  Nevertheless,  in  view  <>f  th*-  fa.-: 
that  architecture  is  granted  j  >n  in  France  i 

also  in  other  countries — it  would  apparently 
is  legislatively  possible.  The  matter  is  only  a  si-b  B-uc 
from  the  photographic  standpoint,  but  if  1 
tion  was  given  to  architectural  work  the  result  ght  ■ 
that  photographs  representing  public  buildings,  in  wh 
there  was  copyright,  would  be  held  to  be  infring  men  is 

The  committee  draws  attention  to  the  anomalies  which 
exist  in  copyright  law  as  to  regisl  n,  and 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  authors  t  enforce 
pliance  with  a  technicality  before  granting  :hem  :h- 
facility  to  enforce  their  rights.  They  art 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  clause  ol  article  2  i  th<  K  vis 
Convention,  namelv.  “the  ei 
these  rights  shall  not  be  subject  to  th< 
formality :  such  enjoyment  and  such  • 
dent  of  the  existence  if  pr  ite<  ti  id  ii 

of  the  work.  Consequently,  apart  from  th<  exj  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  present  Coni 
well  as  the  means  < if  redress  » 
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that  that  time  was  decided  upon  after  consultation  with 
leading  professional  and  commercial  photographeis 
in  whose  judgment  it  was  thought  to  give  ample 
protection  and  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  regulation  of  a  term  for  the  life  of 
an  author  and  seven  years  after  his  death..  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  in  reference  to  photographic  works,  re¬ 
commend  a  period  of  protection  of  the  life  of  the  author  and 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  in  doing  this  they  suggest 
that  \vhen  a  photograph  is  produced  by  an  individual 
author  who  takes  it  himself  or  personally  superintends  and 
directs  its  production  on  his  own  account,  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  protection  as  the  actual  producer  of  any 
other  work  of  fine  art,  viz.,  life  and  fifty  years,  but  that 
where  a  person  is  employed  by  another,  whether  the  em¬ 
ployer  be  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  a  company,  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  receive  protection  for  the  term  of  fifty  years 
from  publication.  They  suggest  that  works  produced  by 
processes  analogous  to  photography  should  be  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  manner. 

In  regard  to  copyright  in  cinematographic  productions, 
the  committee  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Revised  Convention,  namely,  that  authors  of 
literary  or  artistic  works  should  hold  the  exclusive  right  in 
the  reproduction  of  these  latter  in  animated  photography, 
whilst  original  productions  intended  for  representation  by 
cinematograph  should  receive  protection  as  literary  or 
artistic  works  provided  that  the  “  arrangement  of  the  act¬ 
ing  form  ”  or  “  the  combinations  of  the  incidents  ”  can  be 
regarded  as  the  creation,  by  the  author,  of  work  of  a 
personal  and  original  character. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  report  of  the  committee, 
although  limited  by  the  matters  brought  up  in  the  Revised 
Convention,  nevertheless  touches  a  number  of  points  of 
importance  to  photographers,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  document  will  be  of  importance  in  influenc¬ 
ing  any  proposed  alterations  in  copyright  law  in  this 
country.  Although  the  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  Artistic 
Copyright  Society  aims  to  deal  only  with  copyright  in  this 
country,  yet  the  great  complexity  of  International  Copy¬ 
right  makes  it  very  desirable  that  any  changes  in  the  copy¬ 
right  law  of  a  country  should  be  in  the  direction  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  more  closely  into  line  with  that  in  other  countries. 
This  view  appears  to  have  been  kept  before  the  committee. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  carbon  process  was  looked 
upon  by  amateur  photographers  as  being  a  difficult  one  to 
work.  That  idea,  however,  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
dispelled,  and  it  is  now  a  favourite  process  with  many 
amateur  workers,  partly  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  but 
largely  because  of  the  varied  effects  which  can  be  obtained 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  with  great  uniformity 
in  the  results.  Notwithstanding  its  large  employment  for 
paper  pictures,  it  is  at  present  not  very  extensively  worked 
for  lantern-slides,  yet  for  this  purpose  it  is  most  admirably 
suited.  This  neglect  is  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  excellence  of  the  special  lantern-plates  now  on  the 
market,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  manipulated, 
and  not  least,  perhaps,  their  cheapness.  Most  persons 
know  that  with  them,  by  modification  in  the  exposure  and 
development,  a  great  variety  iof  tones  from  red-brown  to 
black  may  be  obtained;  also,  that  by  different  methods  of 
after  toning  the  colours  first  obtained  can  be  greatly 
modified.  But  in  these  processes  there  is  difficulty  in 
trotting  a  Sel’ies  of  slides  all  of  the  same  uniform  tone,  and 
some  methods  of  after-toning  cause  the  deepest  shadows  of 
the  picture  to  lack  transparency  and  the  high-lights  to 
be  veiled,  hence  the  picture  looks  more  or  less  muddy 


when  projected  on  the  screen.  These  drawbacks  to  toned 
gelatine  lantern-plates  do  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  carbon 
slides. 

Tissues  may  now  be  had  of  almost  every  conceivable 
colour  or  tint,  and  with  them  we  have  the  assurance  that 
any  number  of  slides  may  be  produced  with  the  certainty 
that  they  will  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  tint  while  the 
shadows  are  transparent  and  the  lights  free  from  veiling. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  with  some  few  that  for 
making  transparencies  the  special  transparency  tissue 
must  be  employed.  That  is  quite  a  fallacy,  as  any  other 
answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  There  is  thus  a  great 
choice  of  colours — various  tints  of  browns,  reds,  greens, 
blues,  purples,  blacks,  etc.,  are  all  at  command. 

Here  we  propose  to  give  some  practical  hints  on  working 
the  carbon  process  for  lantern  transparencies  which  may 
even  be  useful  to  those  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
process  as  applied  to  paper  pictures.  In  the  first  place, 
the  glass  plates  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  may 
be  done  if  they  are  new  by  rubbing  them  over  with  whiting 
moistened  with  water  and  a  pledget  of  flannel.  The 
whiting  is  then  washed  off  under  the  tap  and  the  plates 
placed  in  a  rack  to  dry.  The  plates  should  then  receive 
a  substratum.  This  will  make  the  after-manipulation  easy, 
as  well  as  ensure  that  the  film  wall  not  split  off  with  the 
heat  of  the  lantern,  which  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  do  when 
bare  glass  is  used. 

There  are  several  formulae  for  the  substratum  that  may 
be  employed.  An  excellent  one,  published  by  the  late 


William  Bedford,  stands  as  follows:  — 

Hard  gelatine  . 270  grs. 

Water  .  3^  ozs. 

Chrome  alum  solution  5  per  cent .  q.s. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  7  drs. 

Methylated  spirit  . 17  ozs. 

The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows  :  The  gelatine  is: 


softened  in  the  water  and  then  dissolved  by  heat.  The 
chrome  alum,  solution  is  added  by  degrees  with  vigorous, 
stirring,  until  the  gelatine  is  all  precipitated.  It  is  thenj 
well  drained  and  redissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  the, 
acetic  acid.  The  spirit  is  then  added  slowly  with  constant 
stirring.  Finally,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  fine 
muslin  or  swansdown  for  use. 

Another  substratum  that  is  probably  more  generalh 
employed  than  the  above,  as  it  is  more  easily  prepared 


is  :  — 

Photographic  gelatine  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  25  ozs. 


When  softened  in  the  water,  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  i 
heat ;  sufficient  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  the 
added  to  give  the  solution  a  golden  sherry  colour.  It  if 
then  filtered  as  above;  The  glasses,  having  been  warmed 
are  coated  with  this  and  dried  in  daylight.  The  lighj 
renders  the  substratum  insoluble  in  warm  water,  and  th 
coating  will  then  hold  the  image  film  firmly  to  the  plat 
during  the  development,  as  well  as  when  subjected  to  th 
heat  of  the  lantern. 

Now  a  word  on  the  sensitising  of  the  tissue.  This  mayb 
done  in  the  usual  way,  say,  by  three  minutes’  immersio: 
in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  whic 
a  few  drops  per  ounce  of  liquor  ammonia  has  been  added 
After  taking  the  tissue  from  the  solution,  it  is  well  t 
squeegee  it  lightly  on  a  glass  plate  to  remove  the  superflu 
ous  solution,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  Or 
may  be  left  to  dry  on  the  glass,  if  that  has  been  previousl 
waxed  or  treated  with  French  chalk.  When  that  is  don 
the  surface  of  the  tissue  is  protected  from  dust,  and  als 
from  injurious  vapours  while  drying.  When  strippc 
from  the  glass  the  tissue  will  be  quite  flat,  and  will  hav 
a  highly  glossy  surface. 

As  the  drying  takes  place  somewhat  slowly  at  this  tin 
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of  year,  unless  it  is  done  in  a  warm  and  dry  place,  it  may 
be  greatly  accelerated  by,  after  the  squeezing,  immersing 
it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dish  of  industrial  alcohol,  which 
will  abstract  a  large  proportion  of  the  water.  If  the  tissue 
is  sensitised  with  a  spirit  sensitiser — such  as  that  sold  by 
the  Autotype  Company— all  drying  troubles  are  avoided, 
as  it  dries  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  sensitiser  is  very 
economical,  when  small  quantities  of  tissue  are  required. 
Spirit  sensitiser  also  has  the  advantage  that,  as  the  fingers 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  it,  they  do  not  get  stained, 
as  they  may  do  when  the  tissue  is  sensitised  by  immersion. 

The  negative,  or  such  portion  of  it  that  is  to  be  printed 
from,  must  be  provided  with  a  “  safe  edge.”  A  lantern- 
slide  mask  will  do,  and  for  convenience  in  working  it  may 
temporarily  be  attached  in  position  with  a  touch  of  cycle 
tyre  cement  at  each  of  its  corners.  As  a  further  conveni¬ 
ence  in  working,  the  tissue  should  be  cut  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  glass  plate — say,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  each  way — 
then,  when  it  is  soaked  (by  its  expansion)  it  will  be  just 
about  the  size  of  the  glass. 

In  printing,  the  exposure  should  he  kept  to  a  minimum, 
and  not  be  nearly  so  prolonged  as  is  necessary  when  the 
transparency  is  for  enlarging  from ;  about  one-third  of 
that  time  is  enough.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for 
lantern-slides  the  highest  lights  must  be  quite  bare  glass, 
and  not  slightly  tinted  as  is  desirable  when  the  trans¬ 
parency  is  required  for  making  enlarged  negatives. 


Before  the  exposed  tissue  is  squeegeed  on  the  glass  for 
development,  it  is  well  to  soak  the  plate  in  cold  water  for 
a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  substratum  is  slightly  softened. 
The  text-books  tell  us  to  soak  the  exposed  tissue  in  water 
until  it  begins  to  curl  film  outward.  For  transparencies 
on  glass  it  should  be  removed  before  this  stage  is  reached 
— say  a  little  before  it  gets  quite  flat.  When  this  is  done 
a  slightly  greater  crispness  in  the  image  is  obtained,  and 
the  carbon  film  holds  more  firmly  to  the  glass  while  being 
developed.  In  the  development  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  water  as  low  as  possible,  as  too  hot 
water,  with  a  minimum  exposure,  has  a  tendency  for  the 
delicate  tones  in  the  lights  to  wash  away  and  so  leave 
them  bald  and  hard.  After  the  picture  ha1-  1  • 
it  should  be  washed  under  the  tap  and  then  put  into  the 
alum  solution,  as  in  the  cm-  4  i  ■■  ■  1  its,  for  a  few 

minutes.  After  that  the  slide  should  be  well  washed  to 
free  it  from  alum,  for  should  any  be  left  in  the  film  it 
might  crystallise  out,  and  thus  somewhat  impair  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  picture.  A  slight  trace  of  alum  in  the  film 
does  not  have  such  a  marked  effect  on  a  paper  print  as 
it  would  do  on  a  lantern-slide  when  seen  on  the  ''Teen. 

The  transparency  of  the  shadows  may  sometimes  be 
increased  by  varnishing  the  slide  or  coating  it  with  plain 
collodium,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary,  as  with  most 
tissues  the  slides  will  be  as  transparent  as  can  well  be 
desired. 


ON  THE.  RESOLVING  POWER  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PLATES. 


[A  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  communicated  to  the  Royal 

by  permission  of  the  Council  from 

Introduction. — The  convenience  of  the  photographic  plate  as 
a  recording  instrument,  in  that  it  not  only  makes  a  record, 
but  also  integrates  impressions  which  are  individually  too  faint 
to  be  observed,  is  so  manifest  that  to  a  continually  greater 
extent  physicists  are  designing  instruments  for  use  solely  or 
chiefly  by  photographic  methods. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  resolving  power  of  physical 
instruments  generally  has  been  completely  investigated,  very 
little  indeed  has  been  published  upon  the  resolving  power  of 
the  plates  used1  as  recording  instruments. 

In  considering  the  resolving  power  of  a  photographic  plate 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  deal  with  the  linear  resolving  power, 
so  that  we  may  define  the  resolving  power  to  be  the  distance 
which  must  separate  two  lines  of  light  falling  upon  the  plate 
in  order  that  the  developed  image  may  be  recognised  to  be  that 
)f  two  separate  lines. 

This  resolving  power  will  then  give  the  distance  by  which, 
•g.,  the  images  of  two  spectral  lines  must  be  separated,  in 
'rder  that  they  may  be  recorded  as  separate  lines,  or  the  imairt.s 
Lf  a  double  star  in  order  that  it  may  appear  double.  It  is 
dearly  of  no  use  to  obtain  a  higher  resolving  power  in  an  iusti  a 
nent  than  the  plate  used  in  that  instrument  will  possess. 

The  only  attempt  to  state  this  resolving  power  appeals  to  bi 
hat  of  Wadsworth.1  Wadsworth  states  that  two  lines  can  be 
eparated  if  between  the  particles  in  the  maxima  of  the  lint  s 
here  are  one  silver  particle  and  two  spaces  that  is  to  saw 
ie  linear  distance  between  the  two  maxima  or  centies  of  tu 
ne  is  equal  to  four  times  the  diameter  of  a  paiticle.  It  t  u 
iameter  of  a  particle  be  called  e,  then  we  may  assume  that 
loto graphic  resolution  it  is  necessary  that  the  linear  distant  t 
Tween  the  centres  of  the  lines  be  equal  to  4  c.  _ 

1  “  Astrophys.  Journ.,”  vol.  3,  pp.  138  and  321,  1890. 


Society  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  K.R.S..  and  r-  printed 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.] 

E.  C.  C.  Baly2  states  that  e  may  be  taken  as  lying  between 
0.005  to  0.025  mm.  This  statement  is  n  *  confirmed,  however, 
by  other  workers.  Sheppard  and  Mei  -  give  grain  as  varying 
from  0.0011  to  0.0034  mm.,  which  figures  agree  with  those 
given  by  Schaum  and  Bellach.4  It  is 
slow  plates  in  which  th<>  grain  does  not 

0.0005  mm.  According  to  Wadsworth,  these  plates  should 
therefore  resolve  lines  which  are  not  more  than  2  10C 
millimetre  apart. 

As  rough  experiments  showed  at  "lire  that  th 
power  of  such  plates  did  not  exceed  about  1  20 
metre,  the  subject  was  thoroughly  invest  unit- 
to  be  described. 

Apparatus. — A  box  was  constructed  of  16 
and  330  cm.  length.  This  was  screwed  to  a  p 
to  two  heavy  beams  set  edgewise,  and  the  wh 
bv  ropes  from  the  roof,  thus  eliminating  w 
end  were  arranged  an  illuminating  Xernst  lam 
together  with  the  holder  where  the  slit  an  i 
to  be  described  were  placed.  At  the  "tin  i 
camera  built  of  heavy  brass  tube,  ai 


»  lving 
1  40  of  a  milli- 


t  loll 
ned 


•user. 


5p 


bjective  of  15  cm.  focal  length 


ited  f< 


bv 


Tin 


an 


very  slow  motion  screw 
ally  made  by  Messrs  \  '  Hi! 
and  the  latter  has  proved  perfectly 
formed  by  it  showing  no  degradath 
microscope  with  an  enlargement  of  10 
used  in  this  work  were  always  axial.  . 
in  diameter.  Microscopic  examinati 
Ing  that  the  definition  <1  the  u 

:  "Spectroscopy,”  p.  339. 

s  "Roy.  S"C.  Proc.,’’  A.  vol.  ill* 

*  “  Die  Struktiir  iler  Fhot.  N>g. 


ork. 
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of  the  camera  tube  was  a  brass  face-plate  against  which  the 
brass  front  of  the  dark  slide  fitted.  The  plates  were  forced  up 
into  a  constant  plane  by  springs  at  the  back  of  the  dark  slide. 
The  whole  apparatus  consisted  in  essence,  therefore,  of  a  re¬ 
ducing  camera  arranged  to  give  a  reduction  of  about 
22  diameters,  and  to  maintain  a  very  exact  focal  plane. 

The  Slit. — In  order  to  discover  what  happens  to  a  narrow 
line  of  light  falling  upon  a  plate,  a  spectroscopic  slit  was 
arranged  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  front  of  the  slit 
was  placed  a  wedge  of  neutral  black  glass  giving  a  variation  of 
intensity  in  the  length  of  the  slit  of  about  1  to  60.  The  slit  was 
9  mm.  long  and  1  mm.  in  breadth,  and  the  image  was  there- 


Photomicrographs  of  the  “tadpoles”  obtained  on  various 
plates  are  shown  below  (Fig.  1). 

Now  the  grains  of  these  plates  are  of  the  following  orders 
of  magnitude  :  — 

An  “Extra  Rapid”  plate  .  0.0015  to  0.004  mm. 

A  medium-speed  “Process”  plate  0.0010  to  0.0015mm. 
Homogeneous  Grain  (a  special  plate  hav¬ 


ing  all  its  grains  of  the  same  size)  .  0.0015  mm. 

Chlorobromide  plate  .  0.0008  mm. 


A  “Lantern  ”  plate  of  silver  bromide  only  0.0004  mm. 

It  would  therefore  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  the  irra¬ 
diation  would  diminish  steadily  as  the  grain  became  smaller. 


Fig.  1  (a).  Fig.  1  (b). 

Extra  rapid  p.ate.  p10  .ess  p]ate. 


Fig.  1  (c). 


Hon  ojeneous  grain  plate. 


Fig.  1  (d). 

Lantern  plate. 


Fig.  1  (e'. 

Chlorobromide  plate. 


Fig.  1  (f). 

Lippmann  plate. 


f  re  0.5  mm.  high  and  0.055  mm.  wide.  Since  the  top  of  th 
slit  was  transmitting  60  times  as  much  light  as  the  bottom 
<•"  spreading  of  light  by  the  film  of  the  plate  (which  is  usual!; 
1  n  as  irradiation)  caused  the  developed  image  to  appea 
of  a  “  tadpole  ”-like  shape. 

1  s  backed  and  unbacked  were  used  ;  the  backing  make 
m.  difference,  the  effects  measured  being  of  a  different  ordei 
fn.m  those  produced  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass. 

All  the  plates  used  were  of  the  same  thickness.  In  the  cns< 
.  dates  the  results  are  not  affected,  within  considerabh 
Inn n-  by  the  thickness  of  the  film.  In  the  case  of  slow  plates 
it  is  explained  later  that  the  thinner  the  film  the  greater  the 
resolving  power. 


vanishing  in  the  very  fine-grained  plates.  This  is  seen  not  to 
be  the  case  at  all :  the  irradiation  is  at  a  minimum  in  the 
medium-grained  “Process,”  and  “Homogeneous  Grain”  plates, 
being  greatest  in  the  chlorobromide  plate. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  irradiation  is  not  due  to  one 
simple  cause,  but  in  all  probability  to  at  least  two  causes. 
These  two  forms  of  irradiation  might  be  :  — 

(1)  Irradiation  due  to  reflection,  operating  in  the  plates  of 
coarser  grain,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the  plates  of  fine 
grain.  This  is  the  only  form  of  irradiation  which  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  hitherto. 

(2)  Irradiation  due  to  diffraction,  operating  in  plates  of  fine- 
grain,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  in  those  of  coarse  grain. 


1 
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These  two  separate  causes  of  irradiation  would  produce  the 
effects  obseived,  since,  as  the  reflection  scatter  disappeared, 
he  diffi  action  scatter  would  grow,  probably  producing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  scatter  where  the  reflection  scatter  was  small  and  the 
liffraction  scatter  was  also  small  ;  and  the  scatter  finally  be- 
omes  small  again  as  the  grain  of  the  plate  falls  below  the 
rave-length  of  light. 

The  effects  produced  by  these  two  causes  will  differ:  — 

(1)  Diffraction  scatter  will  become  less  as  t lie  wave-length  of 
he  incident  light  increases.  Reflection  scatter  will  be  un¬ 
hanged  by  an  alteration  of  wave-length. 

Lantern  Plate. 


991 


tween  the  results  on  the  “Process”  plate,  but  that  on  the 
.  Dantern  ”  plate  the  scatter  is  normal  with  the  6  screen,  but 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  x  screen. 

In  order  to  examine  the  second  possibility,  a  photomicro¬ 
graphic  apparatus  was  arranged  behind  the  small  camera 
that  by  opening  the  back  of  the  dark  slide  the  appearance  of 
the  image  as  scattered  by  the  film  of  the  plate  oonld  be  ph<  * 
graphed.  This  appearance,  as  scattered  by  lie-  lb  vss ” 
plate,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  No  difference  was  observed  in  the 
image  whether  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  film  was  ph<  f  - 
graphed.  But  with  a  chlorobromide  plate  (Fig.  4)  the  seatte' 

Process  Plate. 


2)  Diffraction  scatter  will  be  small  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Q,  and  will  grow  as  the  film  is  penetrated.  Reflection  scatter 
1  be  nearly  constant  throughout  the  film, 
n  order  to  investigate  the  first  possibility,  “  Process  ’  plates 
ich  were  expected  to  show  “reflection”  scatter,  and  “  Lan- 
^  n  ”  plates  which  were  expected  to  show  “  diffraction  ’  scatter 
l^e  made  sensitive  to  red  light  by  bathing  them  in  a  solution 
1  pinacyanol.  Two  screens  were  then  taken,  the  one,  x. 
1  nsmitting  red  light  of  from  660  to  720  ixix  ;  the  other,  ch 
yet  light  of  from  400  to  450  /x,u  ;  and  the  slit  was  photo- 
'  phed  on  the  two  plates  through  the  two  screens.  The  result 
(  g-  2)  shows  that  there  is  a  very  small  difference,  if  any,  be- 


was  small  on  the  face  <  f  the  film  (4<i)  an  1  _r  r  .  n  tin  k  f 
the  film  (46). 

We  may  therefore  conclude:  — 

(1)  That  the  resolution  of  a  photographic  plate  is  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  irradiation  displayed  bv  that  plate. 

(2)  That  irradiation  is  not  directly  pi . ini  to  the  size 

of  grain,  but.  is  caused  by  tw  >  diffi  rent  forms  fa  Iter  arising 
from  (a)  reflection  and  (6)  diffraction. 

(3)  That  the  resolving  power  is  likely  to  be  much  smaller 
than  that  indicated  by  the  theory  of  Wadsworth. 

In  order  to  experimentally  determine  the  res  king  power, 
a  series  of  black  and  white  line  grating  were  e  nstructed 
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Saving  alternate  black  and  clear  lines  of  equal  width,  the  width 
of  the  clear  glass  being  as  in  second  column  of  table. 

Width  of  clear  line  in  Distance  apart  of  lines  on 
Grating.  millimetres.  plate  in  millimetres. 


1  0.88  0.049 

2  0.64  0.036 

3  0.47  0.026 

4  0.36  0.020 

5  0.32  0.018 

6  0.29  0.016 

7  0.14  0.0078 


After  reduction  in  the  camera  (the  grating  being  put  in  the 


shows  effect  on  “Process”;  ( b )  on  “Lantern”  with 
red  light;  (c)  on  “Lantern”  with  violet  light. 

II.  On  the  “Process”  plate  and  on  the  “Lantern”  plate 
with  violet  light  (460  te  400),  No.  5  grating  is  just 
resolved.  No.  6  not  resolved.  Fig.  6 — (a)  “Process” 
plate,  No.  5  grating;  ( b )  “Lantern”  plate. 

III.  With  screen  on  “Lantern.”  No.  7  just  resolves. 
Fig.  7,  a. 

With  (560  to  520).  No.  6  resolves.  Fig.  7,  b. 

With  (520  to  470).  No.  6  is  just  resolved  (very  faintly). 
Fig.  7,  c. 


Fig.  5  (a). 


Fig.  5  (b). 


Fig.  5  (c). 


Fig.  (5  (a). 


Fig.  6  (b). 


Fig.  7  (a). 


place  oi  the  slit),  these  produced  images  in  which  the  width 
•  f  tlic  black  space  (the  distance  between  two  lines)  was  as  in 
third  column. 

1  b«  "e  gratings  were  then  photographed  upon  the  various 
plates  and  the  effect  observed.  Some  of  the  actual  results 
obtained  are  shown  as  photomicrographs  in  Fig.  5:  — 

1.  Grating  I  was  resolved  by  all  the  plates.  Fig.  5 — (a) 


So  that  the  limit  of  resolution  possessed  by  dry  plates  chemi 
cally  developed  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows: — For  ai 
ordinary  fine-grained  plate,  lines  will  be  just  resolved  if  the; 
are  separated  by  0.018  mm.  (For  a  coarser  grain,  as  in  all  fas 
plates,  about  0.030  mm.  is  necessary.) 

For  very  fine-grained  plates  for  violet  light,  0.018  mm.  wil 
be  resolved  ;  with  red  light,  0-008  mm.  may  be  discerned. 
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The  resolution  on  the  surface  of  a  fine-grained  Mate  will 
obviously  be  much  greater  than  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  very 
high  resolving  power  possessed  by  the  fine-grained  “  albumen  ”  J 
plates  which  are  developed  by  the  deposition  of  silver  from  an 
acid  silver  solution. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  similar  advantage  would 
be  shown  by  gelatine  plates  when  developed  in  the  same  manner, 
the  experiments  on  the  resolving  power  of  “Lantern”  plates 
were  repeated,  the  plates  being  developed  in  a  solution  sug¬ 
gested  by  Luppo-Cramer,  namely  :  — 

Metol  .  2  grammes. 

Citric  acid  .  10  grammes. 

Water  .  100  ccs. 

Tb  which  is  added,  just  before  use,  10  ccs.  of  10-per-cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Although  plates  so  developed  show  no  trace  of  grain  under 
1/10-inch  objective,  yet  the  resolving  power  is  not  greater  than 
in  plates  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  method  of  development  enables  us,  however,  to  utilise 
gelatine  plates  having  a  very  much  thinner  film  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  and  there  was  prepared  on  these  lines  a 
special  plate,  having  the  fine-grained  lantern  emulsion  coated 
veiy  thinly,  and  made  panchromatic  by  bathing  in  pinacyanol. 
These  plates  are  more  sensitive  to  red  than  to  blue,  and  seem 
to  be  suitable  for  photographic  use  in  spectrographs  of  small 
dispersion. 

With  violet  light  it  just  resolves  grating  No.  7,  corresponding 
to  lines  of  0-008  mm,  separation  ;  with  red  light,  lines  of 


0^004  mm.  separation  can  be  resolved.  Fig.  8  shows  _M-utin_' 
No.  7  with  red  light  on  tie-  special  plate. 

Application  of  these  ltesults  to  Spectroscopy.  We  have  seen 
that  in  order  to  be  resolved  by  an  ordinary  plate,  linM  nawj  o, 
be  separated  by  0.03  mm.  Now,  jo  the  fust  order  <>{  a  6.5- 
metre  focus  Howland  grating  of  14,453  lines  per  inch,  0.37  mm. 
length  of  the  plate  corresponds  to  1  A.U. 5 

The  plate  will  therefore  just  resolve  lines  separated  by  1  10 
of  an  A.U.  Now,  for  a  5-inch  grating  the  resolving  power  will 
be  75,000,  or  (at  5000  A.U.)  1/15  of  an  A.U.  So  that  the  limit 
i  of  resolving  power  is  fixed,  even  for 
persion,  by  the  plate  and  not  by  the  resolving  power  of  the 
•  instrument.  In  the  case  <ff  small  sp< 
pei sion  of  about  500  A.I  .  to  10  ram,  uu  th.-  plate,  tho  resolving 
;  power  is  limited  to  about  2  A.U.  With  the  special  (date,  this 
can  be  increased  to  0.5  A.U.,  corresponding  approximately  with 
the  resolving  power  of  such  small  instruments. 

The  work  on  the  effect  of  irradiation  upon  the  diameter  and 
position  of  spectral  lines,  star  images,  etc.,  -  ing  continued. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  1m  Mr.  E.  .J.  Denm-y  and  Mr  K- 
I  Hunter,  who  have  made  a  civat  number  of  the  n 
and  photographs  required,  and  also  to  Mr.  S.  II.  Vi  \\h- 

has  made  many  experimental  plateo.  I  am  ind 
Dr.  L.  N.  G.  Filon  for  his  interest  and  advice. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  W ratten  and  Wainwruht. 
Limited,  for  permission  to  publish  this  w<  rk,  which  • 
in  their  Research  Laboratory.  C.  E.  Kenneth  U 

I  6  Ba'y,  “Spectroscopy,"  p.  21?, 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  TO  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 


The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  revised  International  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention,  signed  at  Berlin  in  November,  1908,  has  been  holding  its 
meetings  during  the  past  summer,  and  its  report  has  now  been 
presented,  and  was  published  on  Saturday  last  by  II. M.  Stationery 
Office  at  the  price  of  5d.  It  is  obtainable  from  any  bookseller,  or 
from  Wyman  and  iSons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Tweeddale  Court,  Edinburgh ;  and  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin.  The  committee  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Gorell,  its  other 
members  being  the  following: — Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Mr. 
G.  R.  Askwith,  K.C.,  Mr.  E.  Cutler,  K.C.,  Mr.  T.  E.  Scrutton, 
K.C.,  Messrs.  H.  Granville  Barker,  William  Boosey,  C.  W. 
Bowerman,  Henry  R.  Clayton,  Henry  Oust,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
W.  Joynson-Hicks,  Algernon  Law,  Frederick  Macmillan,  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  E.  Trevor  LI.  Williams. 

The  duty  of  the  committee  was  to  examine  the  various  pouits  in 
which  the  revised  International  Copyright  Convention,  above  referred 
to,  was  in  any  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  consider  in  each  case  whether  that  law  should  be  altered  so  as 
to  enable  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  revised  Con¬ 
vention.  General  considerations  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic 
copyright  occupied  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  most  debated 
subjects  was  the  reproduction  of  musical  works  by  devices  such  as 
gramophones  and  mechanical  pianos. 

Photography  figures  perhaps  next  in  order  of  prominence  among 
he  matters  which  were  specially  raised.  Among  the  witnesses  called 
vere  Mr.  E.  C.  Elliott,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  who,  with  Mr. 
feorge  W.  Agnew,  Mr.  Edwin  Bale,  Mr.  D.  Croal  Thomson,  Mi. 
V.  Reynolds-Stephens,  and  IMr.  H.  A.  Voysey,  represented  the 
Artistic  Copyright  Society.  Mr.  A.  L.  'Coburn  and  Mr.  G.  Davison 
vere  called  in  reference  to  certain  views  as  to  copyright  in  photo- 
raphs. 

We  refer,  in  an  article  on  another  page,  to  the  recommendations 
'ade  a-s  regards  photographic  copyright  by  the  committee,  and  y. < 
ive  here  the  extracts  from  the  report  which  deal  particulanv  v\H.i 
items.  The  complete  report,  it  may  be  mentioned,  contains 
very  useful  summary  of  previous  copyright  legislation,  and  a  so  an 
upendix  which  shows  the  revisions  carried  out  in  the  Comentu-i 


last  year,  as  compared  with  the  Berne  Convention  of  Septoml  - 
1886.  (In  setting  out  the  artii  the  Revised  Convention,  the 

provisions  of  the  Revised  Convention  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
Berne  Convention  and  the  Additional  A- t  Paris,  .o  which  alone 
Great  Britain  was  a  party,  are  shown  in  thick  type.) 

Art.  3. — The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  phot.  -graph:-? 
works  and  to  works  produced  by  a  process  analogous  to  photography. 
The  contracting  countries  shall  be  bound  to  make  provision 
for  their  protection. 

It  will  he  noticed  from  a  perusal  <>f  this  article,  compared  b 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Additional  A  t  of  I’..:  -.  that  -n 
alteration  is  made  in  the  present  article  t<>  the  effort  :h  >:  -a;, 

obligatory  on  the  contracting  countries  to  make  provision  for  the 
protection  of  photographic  works.  1’  the 

United  Kingdom  under 

Act,  1862,  but  there  is  no  reference  rocessea  analogous 

to  photography,  if  there  are  any  mi-  I "  A  : 

tration,  see  section  4.  The  4th  se-'tion  of  the  Interna:  '  ;  y:\  t 

Act.  1886,  dispenses  with  se  of  foreigners  to- 

whom  an  Order  in  Council  applies.  It  therefore  app<  in  to  the  ( •  a 
mittee  that,  except  SO  far  ns  required  to  give  protection  to  works 
produced  by  procei  g<  us  t  otog 

present  state  of  the  British  law  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this 
article,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  an  amend] 
law  would  be  require -i  n  order  to  ] 

related  to  its  own  inhabitants  an  the  same  footing  aa  that  which 
would  apply  to  the  poaiti* 

The  Committee  accordingly  recommend  Ui.it  this  art.  e  fomi,.:  < 
adopted,  and  that  the  British  law  should  be  altered  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  general  uniformity. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  question  may  anae  as 
to  who  is  the  author  of  a  photograph  or  .o  whom  the  •  r.VJ  - 
belongs  in  the  case  of  a  company  S  .aese  matters  a  et  e 

duration  of  the  copyright,  they  may  mom  '  ^***7*. 

under  Art.  7.  Wo  may.  however,  point  out  at  fit  won  _ 
able  in  dealing  with  the  protection  cl  pnotogr  p-  »< 
the  copyright  remaining  with  the  author  unlefe  it  18  “  WTl5 

I  ing  to  the  contrary,  except  ;n  the  case  of  a  person  w  o  orders  a 
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photograph  to  be  produced  for  him,  and  that  in  that  case  the  copy¬ 
right  should,  on  completion  of  the  terms  of  the  order,  become  the 
property  of  the  person  giving  the  order,  unless  there  is  an  agreement 
in  writing  to  the  contrary.  If  this  view  be  adopted  it<  would  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  provision  contained  in  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright 
Act,  1862,  section  1.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  with  regard 
“to  dealing  with  the  protection  of  works  produced  by  processes 
analogous  to  photography. 

Art.  4. — Authors  who  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Union  shall  enjoy  in  countries,  other  tlian  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  work,  for  their  works,  whether  unpublished  or 
first  published  in  a  country  of  the  Union,  the  rights  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  laws  do  now  or  may  hereafter  grant  to  natives  as  well  as  the 
rights  specially  granted  by  the  present  Convention. 

The  enjoyment  and  the  exercise  of  these  rights  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  performance  of  any  formality;  such  enjoyment 
and  such  exercise  are  independent  of  the  existence  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  work.  Consequently, 
apart  from  the  express  stipulations  of  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion.  the  extent  of  protection,  as  well  as  the  means  of  redress 
secured  to  the  author  to  safeguard  his  rights,  shall  be 
governed  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  pro¬ 
tection  is  claimed. 

The  country  of  origin  of  the  work  shall  be  considered  to  be,  in  the 
case  of  unpublished  works,  the  country  to  which  the  author  belongs; 
in  the  case  of  published  works,  the  country  of  first  jmblication  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  works  published  simultaneously  in  several  countries 
<>t  the  Union,  the  country  the  laws  of  which  grant  the  shortest  period 
of  protection.  In  the  case  of  works  published  simultaneously 
in  a  country  outside  the;  Union  and  in  a  country  of  the 
Union,  the  latter  country  shall  be  considered  exclusively 
as  the  country  of  origin. 

By  “published  works  ”  must  be  understood,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  Convention,  works  copies  of  which  are 
issued  by  a  publisher.  The  representation  of  a  dramatic  or 
dramatico-musical  work,  the  performance  of  a  musical. work, 
the  exhibition  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  construction  of  a 
work  of  architecture  shall  not  constitute  a  publication. 

Par.  2  of  the  Article  makes  considerable  alteration  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Berne  Convention,  Art.  2,  par.  2,  under  which  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  formalities  (if  any)  imposed  by  the  country  of 
origin  is  a  condition  of  protection  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  all  formalities  should  be  done 
away  with  in  accordance  with  the  new  provisions  introduced  by 
Art.  4.  par.  2  of  the  Revised  Convention. 

On  general  principles  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  owners  of 
copyright  should  be  required  to  comply  with  formalities  which  are 
not  imposed  in  most  other  cases  of  ownership  of  personal  property. 
Anyone  who  copies  the  products  of  an  author’s  genius  ought  to  be 
taken  to  be  doing  so  at  his  own  risk. 

The  present  requirements  of  British  law  as  to  registration  are 
anomalous,  i  ncertain,  and  productive  of  great  disadvantage  and 
annoyance  to  authors,  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  public. 
In  some  cases  registration  is  required  as  a  condition  of  suing,  in 
others  it  is  not ;  in  some  cases  proceedings  can  be  taken  for  infringe¬ 
ments  committed  prior  to  registration,  in  others  they  cannot.  Special 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  requirements  of  registration  in  the 
Musical  Copyright  Act,  1906,  which  appear  to  extend  to  foreign 
authors  claiming  by  virtue  of  the  Berne  Convention,  as  well  as  to 
British  authors.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  question  whether,  although 
registration  IS  no  ivsnry  before  proceedings  can  be  taken  under  this 
\  \  infringement*  committed  prior  to  registration  are  not  liable 
to  its  penalties. 

I  lw  Committee  fail  to  see  what  advantage  to  the  public  can  be 
l  from  systems  of  registration  which  are  particularly  onerous 
of  foreign  authors,  and  if  abolished  for  them  should 
equally  be  abolished  for  authors  of  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  witnesses  laid  stress  on  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  the  requirement  of  registration  (in  regard  to  photo- 
>  Cu)  as  a  means  of  ousting  frivolous  claims  for  damages  if  it 
1  not  have  been  effected.  But  it  seems  to  the  Committee  that 
this  example  serves  rather  to  illustrate  the  unfairness  to  authors  of 
in.i.un:;-  then  ability  to  enforce  their  rights  depend  on  compliance 
with  a  technicality. 

The  present  requirements  of  the  law  under  section  1  of  the  Fine 


Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862,  with  regard  to  the  first  assignment  of 
copyright  in  artistic  works,  amount  to  a  formality  which  presses 
hardly  both  on  British  and  on  foreign  authors. 

Art.  7. — The  term  of  protection  granted  by  the  present 
Convention  shall  include  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death. 

Nevertheless,  in  case  such  term  of  protection  should  not 
be  uniformly  adopted  by  all  the  countries  of  the  Union,  the 
term  shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
protection  is  claimed,  and  must  not  exceed  the  term  fixed  in  the 
country  of  or’gin  of  the  work.  Consequently  the  contracting 
countries  shall  only  be  bound  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  in  so  far  as  such  provisions  are 
consistent  with  their  domestic  laws. 

For  photographic  works  and  works  produced  by  a  process 
analogous  to  photography,  for  posthumous  works,  for  anony¬ 
mous  or  pseudonymous  works,  the  term  of  protection  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  protection  is 
claimed,  provided  that  the  said  term  shall  not  exceed  the 
term  fixed  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  work. 

The  proposal  in  the  first  par.  of  Art.  7  is  new  to  British  law,  and 
considerable  discussion  has  arisen  before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
advisability  of  acceding  to  the  grant  of  a  lengthy  protection  such 
as  is  contemplated  by  this  paragraph.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been 
contended  that,  without  such  an  extended  term,  authors  do  not 
in  all  cases  receive  adequate  protection,  especially  for  the  more 
important  class  of  works,  and  instances  of  these  have  been  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
contended  that  such  a  period  of  protection  as  that  suggested  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests  and  possibly  to  some  trades,  but 
after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  accede  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.  In  the  case  of  works  of  a  short  term  of  popularity,  practic¬ 
ally  no  difference  would  in  effect  be  made  by  adopting  this  proposal, 
and  in  the  case  of  more  important  works  which  should  receive  a 
lengthy  protection  it  seems  desirable  that  such  protection  should 
be  afforded. 

Par.  3  leaves  the  law  of  the  country  where  protection  is  claimed 
to  provide  for  the  duration  of  protection  for  photographic  works  and 
works  produced  by  processes  analogous  to  photography,  for  post¬ 
humous  works,  and  for  anonymous  oi'  pseudonymous  works,  pro-  j 
vided  that  the  said  term  shall  not  exceed,  the  term  fixed  in  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  work  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  open  to  the  ; 
British  Legislature  to  make  special  provisions  for  the  term  of  pro-  ; 
tection  for  such  works  although  par.  1  may  have  been  adopted.  ! 
The  considerations  to  which  we  have  referred  under  par.  2  would  : 
£eem  to  apply  here,  and  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  may,  in  carry- 1 
ing  out  the  Revised  Convention,  give  for  protection  the  lesser  of  two 
periods  (if  there  be  any  difference),  i.e.,  the  period  given  by  t.-.e 
domestic  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  the  country  of.  origin 
but  may  give  a  longer  period  than  that  of  the  country  of  origin. 

The  Committee  make*  the  following  recommendations  with  regan 
to  the  works  mentioned  in  para.  3:  — 

Photographic  works  and  works  produced  by  processes,  analogou 
to  photography  are  specially  dealt  with,  because,  v. hile  certain  j 
countries— England,  for  instance— recognise  no  difference  between 
photographs  and  other  works  of  fine  art,  other  countries,  nota  3  ^ 
Germany,  treat  them  exceptionally.  [jj 

In  the  United  Kingdom  photographs  have  always  been  regarden 
as  works  of  fine  art,  and  when  copyright  protection  was  given  t< 
the  latter  in  1862,  photographs  were  placed  on  precisely  the  sam 

footing.  _  _  .  .  , 

Evidence  was  given  by  certain  witnesses  in  favour  of  giving  ^ 
photographs  a  fixed  term  of  50  years  from  publication  rather  tha: 
a  term  of  life  and  50  years,  owing  to  the  alleged  difficulty  of  detei 
mining  the  author,  but  the  Committee,  on  the  whole,  see  no  reaso 
for  making  this  suggested  distinction,  and  accordingly  recommen 
that  a  term  of  life  and  50  years  shall  be  given  to  photographs  an 
works  produced  by  processes  analogous  to  photogiaphy  genera  .  y.< 

In  order,  however,  to  meet  the  practical  difficulty  of  determine 
the  author  in  the  case  of  photographs  produced  by  a  company  < 
a  firm,  we  suggest  that  when  a  photograph  is  produced .  by  3 
individual  author  who  takes  it  himself  or  personally  superintend 
and  directs  its  production  on  his  own  account,  he  should  receive  t  | 
same  protection  as  the  actual  producer  of  any  other  work  of  h  ; 
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■t,  viz.,  life  and  50  years,  but  that  where  a  person  is  employed 
y  another,  whether  the  employer  be  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  a 
ornpany,  the  employer  should  receive  protection  for  the  term 
i  50  years  from  publication.  We  suggest  that  works  produced  by 
rocesses  analogous  to  photography  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
lanner. 

Art.  14. — Authors  of  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  works 
hall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  authorising  the  reproduc- 
ion  and  public  representation  of  their  works  by  cinexnato- 
raphy. 

Cinematograph  productions  shall  be  protected  as  literary 
r  artistic  works  if,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  acting  form 
ir  the  combinations  of  the  incidents  represented,  the  author 
xas  given  the  work  a  personal  and  original  character. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  author  of  the 
>riginal  work,  the  reproduction  by  cinematography  of  a 
iterary,  scientific,  or  artistic  work,  shall  be  protected  as 
m  original  work. 

The  above  provisions  apply  to  reproduction  or  production 
effected  by  any  other  process  analogous  to  cinematography. 

The  Committee  consider  that  this  Article  is  reasonable,  and 
herefore  recommend  its  adoption,  although  it  introduces  new  matter 
nto  the  area  of  protection,  and  that  the  necessary  legislation  for 
Fat  purpose  and  for  domestic  purposes  should  be  included  in  any 
mactment  necessary  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  in  this  report. 

A  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  PLATINOTYPE  PERMANENCY. 
Che  permanency  of  a  platinotype  print  has  long  been  a  truism.  The 
,est  of  time  and  the  action  of  chemical  reagents  have  combined  to 
.how  that  the  image  of  a  platinotype  makes  the  latter  the  most 
jermanent  form  of  photographic  impression,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which 


is  often  been  employed  to  describe  this  high  degiee  ot  per  mam 
as  permanent  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  made. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that,  eloquent  as  this  last  tu  ui  *-  a- 
be  to  the  properties  of  platinotype  photographs,  it  does  nc  e  I 
;e  the  fact  that — quite  apart  from  the  chemical  pennanemy 


photograph — considerable  differences  exist  between  the  paper  or  raw 
stock  which  forms  the  support  of  photographic  impressions.  And 
therefore  there  seems  good  reason  for  drawing  a:  •  •  most 

interesting  case  of  photographic  permanency,  the  examples  of  which, 
lying  before  us,  show,  not  only  the  remarkabli  nen  y  of  the 

picture  produced  on  a  platinotype  print,  but  also  the  ability  of  the 
paper  print  itself  to  retain  its  qualities  under  the  most  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  The  prints  in  question  were  made  on  ordinary  cold  bath 
black  platinotype  paper,  and  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Howe, 
a  professional  photographer,  of  High  Street,  Chatham,  to  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  ill-fated  crui.--«  i .  H.M.5.  Gladiator ,  during  the 
submergence  of  which  vessel,  from  April  25  to  Octoln  .  4,  they  .v<-re 
exposed,  with  other  property  of  the  officers,  to  the  action  o:  i 
water.  The  photographs  had  been  originally  mounted  on  fairlj  it 
boards,  but  when  recovered  from  the  ship  t!  be  mount* 

were  disintegrated  and  separated  from  the 
alone  the  prints  still  adhered.  In  the  half  tone  ri 
we  have  had  made  of  one  of  the  examples,  :t  is  seen  that,  whilst  the 
mounting  paper  has  been  totally  ruined,  the  photograph  is  unalt* 
as  regards  its  quality  and  permanency  (to 

cannot  do  justice),  our  readers  must  take  it  i  y  ai*  .  •- 

all  intents  and  purposes,  thoee  of  a  freshly  made  print  S  "• 

as  this  will  perhaps  not  surprise  those  who  have  ■: 

trinities  of  noting  the  high  degree  lyPe 

prints,  but  we  have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  it  at  this  length,  a* 
it  is  a  case  the  particulars  of  which  are  fully  authentica 
owner  of  the  photographs. 


Pboto-DJecDanlcal  Dotes. 

Half-tone  BlocKs  from  Transparencies. 

In  the  early  days  of  block-making  it 
make  screen  negative*  from  transparei 
had  a  special  transparency  camera  fittrf 
this  work.  That  was  before  the  bad  practice  of 
become  so  prevalent,  so  that  if  any  origin.)!  • 
sent,  it  was  doubly  photographed,  an  ordinary  negatii  <  fii  st  u 
order  to  compress  the  scale  of  contrast  a 
process,  from  this  a  transpan  i  . 
negative.  The  advantage  is  ob 

secured,  the  only  thing  altered  acal®  of  00 

with  -  Hashing. ’  iho  st* 

detail  and  truthful  gradation.  Also  1 

tremely  useful  when  n<  iems  w  were 

secured,  because  it  so  often  h 

be  obtained  from  a  negative 

particularly  true  of  very  thin  n<  *“*•  . 

positives  themselves,  su 
direct,  provided  their 
Nowadays  we  fear  that  if  a  p< 
it  is  often  the  pra<  tice 
print,  which  means  that  a  larg< 
secure  in  the  end  an 
Even  if  no  special  ti 
stalled,  it  is  eaej 
can  be  worked  from.  - 
pinned  on  the  copy  '"•1K  •  .  .. 

side,  to  illuminate  this  •*-  j  . 

sort  of  frame  rigged  up  about  *  °  N 

blotting  paper  to  ■ 

frames  to  take  all  t  le  usu  ^  ^  fitted  to  a  boo 

material  ■  .  •  .  j  ■  .  •  . 

frame  constructed  oven  <*  •  '  '  .  mmm  it  i  dht  an 

without  a  prism  or  mirro  >  P 

the  copy,  because  the  reverw  '  ^  r.eed  ( 

glass  side  to  the  lens  r  ™  ^  M  ^  ,, 

any  covering  trom  ie  .  0  facj  whole  * 

light  from,  the  lamps  enters  i  that  it 

meiit  is  of  the  sin  P  ^  "  ..  u  jn<;  e-colc 

adopted  (or  something  simua  j  -egisti 

has  to  be  done.  In  tk  ^  to  be  made.  A 

paper  prints,  so  tna  ■  »  ^  would  toon  come 

habitually  using  g-aSs  I*  81 
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conclusion  that  it  is  much  .one  ^  l"  ^ 

is  wanted  than  from  any  form  of  paper  pn 

,  ,  ,  ^°hrBnoHPd™teSc'ool,  the  principal,  Mr 

On  Thursday  last,  at  the  B It  pr00ea68S  of  Reproduction, 

A-  ^.^‘“ith  Theory  great  extent  to  which  all  these  processes 

"  indebted  to 

^  ^  n#w  had  Eome 
of  the  printings  photo-mechanica  ly  Pj®  being  extremely 

•  He.  ^“a'thne'aCIng  thaT  it  ^capable  of  producing  very 

S3-  “thi ch  he  showed  specimens  he  did  not  see  any  — 

cal  justification  for  therms  mad  hat  t^s  sup^  ^  ^  ^ 

ot“te  printing,  -d  show^  nurneious 

=hs  ‘ircrr  ^:;rr 

graphy  allied  to  lithography. 


patent  news 


Process  palents-applications  and  specifications-are  treated  m 
Applications  for  the  following  patents  have  been  weened  fi 

I  Siiom'i df.1  Printing.— No.  28,440.  Apparatus  for  the  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  bromide  prints.  Alexander  Good  and  Richard  Lang 
Sims,  45,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick,  London. 

Copyboards. — No.  28,448.  Improvements  in  copyboards  or  easels, 
and  in  copy-holding  appliances  therefor,  for  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  apparatus.  Albert  Nixon,  8,  Quality  Court,  Chancery 

Lane,  London.  . 

Detachable  Mounting.— No.  28,449.  Improvements  m  means  for 
detachably  securing  paper,  card,  and  other  light  objects  to  smooth 
impervious  surfaces.  Albert  Nixon,  8,  Quality  Court,  -Chancery 
Lane,  London. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.— No.  28,563.  Optical  lanterns  and  cinemato¬ 
graphs.  George  Calvert,  100,  Evering  Road,  London. 

Magic  Lanterns.— No.  28,586.  Improvements  in  magic  lanterns. 
Henry  Thomas  Culliford,  110,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London. 

Cinematographs.— No.  28,714.  Improvements  in  cinematograph 
apparatus.  Reginald  William  James,  1.  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  for  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes  Ginemato- 
,rraphes  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  France. 

Printing  Device.— No.  23,786.  New  or  improved  device  for  use 
in  printing  from  negatives  on  to  photographic  printing  papers, 
postcards, °or  the  like.  John  Grossart,  96,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow.  _ _ _ 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.  . 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  m  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
C  anvtntion. 

I  i  1 1; -development  Thermometer. — No.  12,120,  1909  (May  22,  1909). 
The  invention  consists  of  a  thermometer  provided  with  a 
logarithmic  scale,  such  that  the  time  of  development  (at  various 
temperatures  of  the  developing  solution)  is  directly  indicated  on 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  The  invention  is  supplementary  to 
that  of  specification  No.  22,456,  1907  (“B.J.,”  August  21,  1908, 
p.  646),  in  which  is  desciibed  apparatus  for  determining  the  rela¬ 
te,  .■  times  of  development  of  photographic  plates  for  different 
temperatures.  This  consists  of  two  movable  slides,  one  bearing  a 
temperature  scale  and  the  other  a  logarithmic  scale,  which  scales 
are  adjustable  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not  essential  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  should  bear  a  temperature  scale,  and  the  present  inven- 
t  ion  relates  to  a  method  of  directly  indicating  the  relative  times  of 
de  velopment  of  any  photographic  plates  for  different  temperature, 
b\  means  of  the  expansion  of  a  fluid,  by  modifying  the  apparatus 
de.-.  ribed  in  the  preceding  specification  in  either  of  two  ways.  In 
the  first  form  the  thermometer  bears  a  single  mark 


,.  -U  m,vL-  is  set  to  the  known  time  of 
development  on  the  relatively  movable  logarithmic  scale  at  the ; 
gWe^0 temperature  indicated  by 

Tbfl  onerator  is  thereupon  guided  not  by  the  scale  ot  , 
the  thermometer,  but  by  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  tb—,* 
in  reading  off  the  time  of  development  to  be  used.  Iigure  l  ot 
he  accompanying  drawing  shows  a  thermometer  according  to  this 
1  ,  Jv  invention.  As  shown  in  this  drawing  the  mark  ot  the 

thermometer,  for  instance,  is  assumed  to  be .fUed l  at 
the  fixed  logarithmic  scale  for  a  medium  plate  is  set  to  read  t* 
minutes  for  development.  Should  the  temperature  increase  so  that 
The  fluid  rises  in  the  tube  say  to  80  degrees,  the  reading  on  the, 
logarithmic  scale  onposite  the  height  of  the  fluid  would  he  3, 
minutes  for  the  same  class  of  plate.  The  logarithmic  scale  is  made 
adjustable  by  malting  it  as  an  endless  band  ?  passing 
b  mounted  in  a  skeleton  frame  b1  suspended  in  the  tube,  the  ther 
mometer  being  provided  with  a  cap  c,  which  can  be  removed  to; 
operate  this  band  by  the  fingers  so  that  for  other  classes  of  plate 
the  setting  of  the  scale  can  be  adjusted  and  the  readings  varied 

The  second  form  of  construction,  illustrated  in  fig.  2,  relates  to  an 
application  of  the  same  principle  for  use  with  the  logarithmic  scale 


fixed  in  relation  to  the  thermometer  ana  no,  —  fi ^  diluti 

a  certain  time  of  development ,  correc  01  p  {  tpe  fp 

of  a  stated  developer  is  fixed  in  relation  to  the  heigh 

at  a  standard  temperature.  As  the  temperature 

creases,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  rises  or  descends  and  th  ( 

then  reads  off  the  time  of  development  opposite  the 

fluid  and  uses  that  particular  time.  thermometer 

For  example,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  assum  heio-ht 

so  constructed  that  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  the  h  g 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  set  opposite  64  minutes  devdopnen 
the  fixed  logarithmic  scale  for  a  medium  plate,  and ^  fte 
perature  rises  to  80  degrees,  the  time  on  the  log"*!*1 
he  34  minutes  for  the  same  class  of  plate  and  developer 


be  3J  minutes  tor  tne  same  -  i--. -  -  .  -  , 

time  of  development  will  also  be  correct  for  certain  othci  p 
with  other  specific  dilutions  of  the  same  developer,  and 
particular  combinations  can  be  indicated  in  the  instructions  i»< 


I 
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with  the  instrument  and  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  logarith¬ 
mic  scale  or  any  other  part  of  the  thermometer. 

When  a  scale  is  constructed  entirely  from  experimental  data,  it 
may  be  found  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  logarithmic  form,  but 
it  could  still  be  used  as  part  of  this  invention  with  sufficiently 
.accurate  results. 

The  logarithmic  tscale  used  in  the  above  two  constructions  is 
prepared  or  calculated  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in 
the  specification  of  previous  Patent  No.  22,456  of  1907.  Alfred 
Watkins,  Imperial  Mills,  Hereford. 

Developing  Tank. — No.  5,025,  1909  (March  2,  1909).  The  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  a  developing  tank  in  which  means  are  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  escape  of  the  liquid  contents  from  below,  so 
that  the  tank  may  be  used  'for  washing  negatives,  etc. 

The  tank  by  which  this  is  accomplished  consists  of  two  portions 
which  may  be  telescopic,  and  each  nearly  of  the  full  length  of  the 
whole  box  when  closed.  One— the  outer — end  of  each  of  these 
portions  is  closed  and  provided  with  a  mouth  and  stopper,  say  a 
screwed  stopper,  whilst  within  is  a  light-trap. 

One  part,  i.e.,  that  having  the  lower  end  closed  and  fitted  with 
a  stopper,  is  preferably  ’  adapted  to  slide  into  the  other,  its 
exterior  surface  being  adapted  to  slide  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  other  part,  wliich  is  closed  at  the  top,  and  provided  there  with 
a  mouth  and  stopper  and  open  at  the  lower  end.  In  some  cases, 
this  outer  box  part  is  made  to  project  at  its  open  end  beyond  the 
smaller  and  inner  box  part,  and  the  lower  edge  of  this  part  will 
be  the  base  of  the  box  when  complete,  upon  which  it  can  stand  ; 
the  stopper  of  the  inner  part  lying  within  this  projecting  part. 
William  Laurence  Parkin-son,  5,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool. 
Stereoscopic  Shutters. — No.  25,513,  1908  (November  26,  1908). 
In  the  newly  invented  shutter  (intended  chiefly  for  stereoscopic 
cameras),  the  movement  of  the  shutter-leaves  in  one  direction  or  in 
both,  is  operated  by  percussion  by  means  of  a  percussion  member 
which  acts  only  with  the  shutter  mechanism  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  stroke,  with  the  result  that  it  comes  into  action  only  when  it- 
has  attained  its  maximum  speed.  By  these  means  the  inertia  of 
ithe  actuating  mechanism  cannot  retard  the  action  of  the  shutter 
mechanism. 

The  leaves  are  not  subjected  to  any  strain  and  may  therefore 
be  made  exceedingly  thin  and  of  very  light  material,  for  instance 
they  may  be  constituted  of  a  thin  plate  of  ebonite.  Hence  these 
leaves  possess  a  very  low  inertia.  Moreover,  the  displacement  of 
these  shutter  leaves  being  effected  by  percussion,  the  inertia  of 
the  operating  mechanism  cannot  cause  any  delay  in  this  displace¬ 
ment  since  the  operating  organ  does  not  act  on  the  leaves  until  the 
moment  when  it  has  attained  its  maximum  velocity.  In  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  leaves  can  be  effected  in  a  very 
short  space  -of  time,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  in  all  cases 
the  leaves  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  time  when  they  are  fully  open 
whatever  the  speed  of  the  instantaneous  exposure.  Jules  Richard, 
25,  Rue  Melin  gue,  Paris. 

[nematograth-Phonograph. — No.  21,675,  1909  (September, 

22,  1909).  According  to  this  invention  the  supervision  of  the 
synchronous  running  of  cinematographs  and  photographs  working 
together  is  obtained  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  motor  influenced 
by  the  phonograph,  the  .shaft  of  the  motor  being  provided  with 
in  indicating  device.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  motor  is 
so  influenced  by  the  cinematograph  that  the  latter  opposes  the 
’otation  produced  by  the  phonograph  so  that  when  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  and  phonograph  are  actuated  simultaneously,  the  mote; 
nust  stand  still.  Consequently  the  indicating  device  also  stands 
till,  which  is  the  indication  cf  synchronous  running.  The  standing 
till  of  the  indicating  device  is  obtained  by  the  conductors  from 
he  phonograph  collector  to  the  motor  passing  a  current  wliich  .is 
urned  by  the  cinematograph  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
he  rotation,  of  the  phonograph  collector. 

Ihe  axle  of  the  electric  motor  a,  the  armature  of  which  lias  the 
sgments  in  correspondence  with  the  five-part  collector  b  of  t  le 
homograph  c,  carries  a  pointer  d.  This  moves  in  trout 

f  a  disc  f.  This  motor  is  also  provided  with  a  the 
irt  collector  g.  On  a  fixed  disc  It  there  are  arranged  m 
circle  five  segments  i,  of  which  only  two  are  shown  in  the 
awing  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  On  these  segments  slide  contact  ] 
’rings  h,  which  are  mounted  on  a  rotating  disc  1.  With  the  latter 


a  five-part  collector  is  connected  which  rotates  t  gether  with  the 
disc  Z  and  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rigid  or  flexible  shaft  /<  with 
'*"■  cinematograph.  Each  of  tlu  the  tor  m  is 

connected  with  our-  <>f  the  contact  springs  k  on  1 
likewise  each  of  the  segments  ,  is  connected  w  th  one  of  the  slip- 
rings  of  the  collector  g  of  the  motor.  Finally,  esu  h  <  f  the  rings 
of  the  collector  m  is  connected  with  a  segment  of  the  phonograi 
collector  b.  In  the  drawing  only  one  connection  is  represented. 
In  the  same  manner  the  other  correspond 
together.  I  lie  contact-spring  <>  <»t  the  collector  b,  I  h  - 
is  rotated  by  the  phonograph, 


the 


means  of  a  conductor  p,  in  the  coarse  of  wl  i  fa  rrenl 

is  inserted  and  which  forms  the  general  return  wire. 

If  the  phonograph  is  started  while  the  cinematograph  is  out  of 
action  the  motor  will  start  and  the  pointer  d  rotate  11  :•  ■’  thi 
cinematograph  is  also  set  running,  then  in  consequence  of  the 
opposite  rotation  of  the  collector  /  th<  arma¬ 
ture  is  opposed  and  the  n  t  8,  -  that  tin 

mains  at  rest.  On  the  disc  f  a  mark 
opposite  the  pointer  when  the  mach  nes  run  synchros 

the  duty  of  the  person  uttendi: to  t 
the  machines  at  such  a  velocity  that  the  pointer  rei 
opposite  the  mark  q.  A  defle<  tion  of  tire  j“>i-  ter  ; 
to  the  left  indicates  a  disturbance  in  the  synehronoi 
the  machines  in  the  one  or  other  sense.  Jules  <  >r 
Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. 

Copies  of  Book  Illustrations.  No.  14.502,  1909  Ju 
The  invention  relates  to  the  i 
of  copies  by  contact  of  i. lustrations.  «■ 
where  there  is  matter  on  both  sides  " 
method  appears  to  be  that  of  Player,  n 
through  the  sensitive  paper  and  an  in  a 
of  the  different  reflective  power  of  pa 
claim  is  for  the  use  of  a  pnnting-out  ( 
for  this  purpose,  or  for  a  p.atinum  paper 
made  to  strip  from  their  supports  if  to 
Wessobrunn,  Bavaria.  Germany. 


t  rest 
;ht  or 
ng  of 

n  22 


.f  sensitive 
etc.,  in  book 
les  of  the  p 


Pew  Grade  names 

Agfa. — No.  317,272.  Chemical  ** 

photography  or  philosophical  resean  1 
Berlin  Anilin  Co.,  »S  ' 

and  druggists.  *  *tol  *  r  15.  1 

,  v  t17  126  Photographic  apparatus 

Lukos. — bo.  o  i;  o 

W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  tamers  t  ■ 
London.  E.C.,  photographic  apparatus  m  .. 

19,  1909. 


n  claM  b. 
October 
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Analecta. 


Extract*  from  our  xoecTcly  and  monthly  contemporariee. 


Testing  the  Flatness  of  a  LigHt-Filter. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  a  filter 
(writes  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  in  “  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual  ”  for 
1909-10)  which  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
that  a  filter  should  be  right  in  colour,  but  that  the  glass  of  which  it 
is  made  shall  be  of  such  satisfactory  optical  quality  that  the  definition 
will  not  suffer  by  the  placing  of  the  filter  on  the  lens. 

In  order  to  test  a  filter  for  any  defect  in  this  respect,  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  from  which  white  cross  lines  have  been  cut  out,  is  placed 
so  that  it  is  well  illuminated,  and  the  image  of  the  cross  reflected 
in  the  filter  is  observed  by  holding  the  filter  down  and  looking  into 
it  at  the  illuminated  cross.  When  you  examine,  e.g.,  a  yellow 
filter  in  this  way,  you  will  see  two  images  of  the  cross,  one  coming 
from  the  front  surface,  which  will  be  white,  and  another  coming  from 
the  back  surface,  quite  yellow.  If.  as  you  move  the  filter  about  so 
that  the  cross  falls  on  different  portions  of  the  filter,  these  two 
images  remain  constant  with  regard  to  each  other,  then  the  filter  ns 
only  wedge-shaped  and  the  double  image  does  not  matter,  but  if  they 
varv  with  regard  to  each  other,  then  the  filter  is  not  satisfactory  anu 
will  produce  distortion  to  some  extent.  Commercial  filters  at  low 
prices  cannot  be  made  of  the  accuracy  of  lenses,  but  all  filters  should 
fulfil  this  test  to  this  degree. 


Deu?  Books. 

“Harmonic  Vibrations  and  Vibration  Figures.”  By  Joseph  Goold, 
Charles  E.  Benham,  Richard  Kerr,  and  Professor  L.  R. 
Wilberforce.  Edited  by  Herbert  C.  Newton.  London :  New¬ 
ton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  6s.  net. 

Though  this  book  is  credited  to  four  authors,  the  bulk  of  the 
matter  is  by  Messrs.  Benham  and  Goold,  both  of  whom  are  well 
known  for  the  clever  varieties  of  pendulum  apparatus  they  have 
devised,  while  Mr.  Benham  is  known  also  in  the  photographic 
world  foi  his  stereoscopic  work,  and  especially  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  stereoscopy  to  the  harmonograph  curves,  several  example's 
of  which  application  are  given  in  this  book.  There  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  other  book  published  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
h  irnionograph,  and  though  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  instruments  in  existence,  few  people  have  ever  seen  it  in 
action.  Both  Mr.  Benham  and  Mr.  Goold  have  devoted  a  very 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  and  the  study 
of  its  eff< '  ts.  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  strange  and  beauti¬ 
ful  figures  it  produces  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  with 
r  gard  to  tbe  mysteries  of  the  natural  wave  motion  and  vibration  “ 
wliii  It  play  such  an  important  part,  not  only  in  photography,  but 
in  every  phenomenon  of  nature.  Vortex  plates,  the  geometric  pen, 
tie  Wilberforce  spring,  and  synchronous  springs  all  receive  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  several  authors;  while  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  optical  projection  of  vibration  figures  on  a  screen.  In  this 
chapter,  one  method  of  projection  devised  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright 
and  dost  rile  d  in  his  “  Optical  Projection,”  is  fully  dealt  with.  There 
are,  however,  other  rather,  simpler  methods,  such  as  the  two 
described  by  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Hepworth,  in  the  “  Lantern  Record  ” 
Supplements  to  the  “  B.J.”  for  June  5  and  July  3,  1896,  under  the 
slightly  doubtful  title  of  “Sound  Curves  with  a  Lantern.”  We 
often  wonder  why  these  curves  are  not  more  frequently  tshown  on 
the  lantfin  s'teen  at  photographic  societies.  They  are  not  difficult 
t‘>  produce,  and  are  most  fascinating  to  watch.  Mr.  Newton's 
preface  contains  the  remarkable  statement  that  two  of  the  most 
ientific  publishing  firms  in  London  declined  the  hook  on 
tli"  ground  that  it  could  not  be  produced  profitably.  We  are  in- 
■  ;  o  d  to  think  that  both  these  eminent  firms  have  made  a  grievous 
blunder.  This  book  was  wanted  badly,  for  there  is  no  other  like  it, 
and  it  is  of  far  more  real  value  than  many  of  the  scientific  text 
books  which  are  presumably  published  at  a  profit.  Messrs. 


Newton  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  scientific  spirit  that 
induced  them  to  ignore  such  discouraging  advice,  and  we  both  hope 
and  believe  that  they  will  find  this  book  by  no  means  unprofitable. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  publication  of  scientific  books  should 
be  generally  governed,  not  by  the  needs  of  students,  but  by 
the  prospective  profits  of  the  publishers,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  publishers  who  give  so  much  consideration  to  the  matter 
of  profits  are,  after  all,  not  proceeding  on  very  sound  business, 
principles. 


l)eu>  materials,  $c. 


Barnet  “Cold  Tone”  Lantern  Plates. — Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  new  brand  of  lantern  plate  specially 
for  use  in  slide-making  by  reduction  and  giving  transparencies  of 
cold  black  tone.  The  plate  is  more  rapid  than  the  Barnet  lantern 
plate  hitherto  issued  either  for  cold-  or  warm-toned  slides,  and  with 
a  developer  such,  as  hydroquinone  and  caustic  potash,  which  is 
one  very  suitable  for  making  slides  of  cold  tone,  gives  very  bright 
and  brilliant  lantern  slides  of  this  character.  The  new  brand  is 
issued  at  the  standard  prices  for  lantern  plates,  and  ought  to  find 
favour  with  slide-makers  during  the  dull  days  of  winter,  when  the 
exposures,  in  the  case  of  negatives  which  are  above  the  average  in 
density  are  apt  to  run  into  inconveniently  long  times. 

Edwards’  Matt  Transparency  Plates. — Messrs.  The  Leto> 
Photo-Materials  Company,  Ltd.,  send  us  samples  of  the  new  form 
in  which  they  are  putting  out  the  well-known  Edwards  transparency 
plate.  The  “  matt  ”  plate,  as  it  is  named,  contains  the  diffusing 
medium  applied  to  the  glass,  so  that  in  making  transparencies  for 
exhibition  in  windows,  etc.,  no  ground-glass  is  necessary.  The  plates, 
can  be  bound  up  with  ordinary  glass  from  spoilt  negatives,  and 
the  transparencies  thus  made  are  ready  for  exhibition.  The  emul¬ 
sion  is  that  of  the  Edwards  special  transparency  plate,  and,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  pyro-ammonia  development,  gives  excellent  results. 

Election  Posters. — Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Bride’ 
Works,  Middlesbrough,  send  us  several  specimens  of  the  large 
poster  portraits  which  they  are  prepared  to  execute  at  the  shortest 
notice  from  ordinary  photographs.  They  are  ready  to  send  a 
specimen  of  this  work  to  any  photographer  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  securing  an  order  for  election  posters,  a  piece  of 


business  which,  as  Messrs.  Hood  rightly  point  out,  may  frequen 
be  secured  by  hum  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the  copyiig  t 
a  candidate’s  portrait.  These  specimens,  it  should  be  mention© 
are  printed  without  Messrs.  Hood’s  name  upon  them,  so  that  1 
may  be  displayed  in  the  window  or  shown  to  intending  eustomei 
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rhe  section  from  one  of  these  large  half-tones  gives  an  idea  of  the 
scale  on  which  the  portraits  are  produced. 

“Photographic  Progress.” — From  No.  7  of  this  publication, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  we  observe  that  the  editorial  staff  (of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  was  a  member)  formerly  responsible  for 
its  production,  appear  to  have  relinquished  their  duties.  The  size  of 
the  magazine  has  been  reduced,  the  editor  is  now  Mr.  A.  K. 
Boursault,  and  the  publishers  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  world -wide  mount  fame.  Our  contemporary  has  not  lost 
in  interest  from  these  changes,  and  in  its  current  issue  well  sustains 
its  claim  to  cater  exclusively  for  the  professional  photographer. 


Peu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

Studio  Furniture,  Etc.  Sold  by  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Griffin  have  recently  shown  us  some  selections  from  their 
large  variety  of  studio  furniture,  which  are  pleasing,  because  free 
from  any  taint  of  sham.  The  day  is  largely  gone  by  when  a  photo-  | 


;rapher  can  afford  to  place  in  his  studio  the  imitation  rock-work  seat 
ind  like  accessories  which  have  done  service  in  the  past.  The  fact 
hat  many  photographers  will  go  even  to  the  expense  of  genuine  old 
urniture  for  the  studio  shows  that  there  is  a  sense  of  what  is  likely 
o  attract  a  certain  class  of  sitter.  Fortunately,  models  of  old  furrii- 


id  therefore  attention  may  be  drawn  to  one  particular  article  o. 
jessrs.  Griffin’s,  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  modern  furnish- 
<o-  This  is  the  “  Unique  ”  chair,  made  in  fumed  oak,  with  broao 
ai-rests  and  panelled  upholstering.  The  price  is  £2  10s. 

1  Messrs.  Griffin  have  also  introduced  several  seats  and  pieces  of 
rniture  specially  for  children’s  portraits,  one  of  which,  the  Fo> 


we  illustrate.  The  finish  is  white  enamel,  with  silk  upholstering,  and 
the  set  of  two  chairs  and  table  at  £1  17s.  6d.  provides  a  useful  means 
of  posing  small  groups  of  children. 


The  “Robinson”  Enlarging  and  Copying  Apparatus.  Made  by 
Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  I>mdon,  \V. 

In  this  piece  of  appaiatus  the  pliotogi aplim  - 
illuminating  negatives  from  Opiate  up  to  12  by  1  .  f  i  then 


ment  and  reduction,  whilst  the  app  ratu 
ciency  for  copying  originals,  s  s,  document 
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from  it — occupies  comparatively  little  space,  the  body  measuring  only 
22  inches  square  and  13  inches  deep.  Above  this  is  a  light-trapped 
cowl  (removable  and  packing  inside  the  case),  8  inches  in  height. 
Complete  with  the  eight  50-candle-power  metal  filament  lamps  any 
17  ft.  of  flexible  connection,  the  price  of  the  apparatus  is  £6  10s.  This 
includes  the  shelf  for  support  of  the  camera,  and  the  set  of  carriers 
seen  in  the  drawing  to  accommodate  quarter,  half,  whole-plate,  10 
by  8,  and  12  by  10.  _  _ 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

The  Professional  Photographer.— The  December  issue  of  our 
contemporary,  issued  by  the  Kodak  Company,  contains  articles 
on  the  practice  (and  profit)  of  advertisement  photography,  on  the 
use  of  Yelox  paper,  and  on  a  number  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.’s  season¬ 
able  introductions  for  professional  workers. 

Cameras  and  Lenses. — Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies’ 
Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  have  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  their  list  of  Euryplan,  Phans,  and  other  anastigmats,  the 
artistic  “  soft  ”  lenses  for  portraiture,  reflex  hand-cameras,  shut¬ 
ters,  Xettel  focal-plane  cameras,  and  the  various  Staley -Wlieeler 
telephoto  lenses  and  accessories.  Every  item  in  the  list  is  a 
specialty  of  Messrs.  Staley’s,  and  therefore  the  catalogue  which 
is  sent  for  the  asking,  is  worth  getting. 

Picture  Framing. — Readers  who  make  or  take  orders  for  picture 
frames  should  write  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Engert,  17,  Eton  Street,  London, 
N.W.,  for  particulars,  of  four  most  helpful  charts  published  by  him. 
These  are :  “  The  Actual  Making  of  Frames  at  the  Bench  ”  (Is.  3d.), 
“What  to  Charge — How  to  Take  Orders”  (2s.  Id.),  “Square  Feet 
Indicating  Chart”  (Is.  7d.),  for  checking  measurement  of  glass, 
etc.,  and  “  Gilding  or  Re-gilding,”  showing  how  to  do  it  (3s.  Id.). 

Suter  Lenses. — Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies’  Inn, 
Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  have  now  issued  the  first  English 
list  of  the  well-known  lenses  of  Suter  of  Basle,  the  English  agency 
of  which  they  have  taken  over.  Messrs.  Staley  are  taking  steps 
to  bring  before  English  workers  the  excellent  properties  of  this  series 
of  anastigmats,  of  aperture  from  fJ5  to  fj 7.2.  The  list  also  gives 
particulars  of  the  Suter  portrait  lenses,  telephoto  attachments,  and 
the  very  convenient  casket  set  of  anastigmats. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. —Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138,  Glasgow  R'oad,  Wishaw, 
N.B. 

1910. 

January  26  to  29. — Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 
Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Southills,  Bolton. 

February  1  to  5. — Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  18.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  1  to  16. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  Entries  close  January  20.  Sec.,  J.  AT ’Kb 
sack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  26  to  March  12. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  J.  C.  Al’Kechnie,  31a,  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

April  5  to  9. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

April  9  to  16. — Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts.  Sec.,  Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Fatal  Accident  to  Mr.  Colville  Stewart.— Those  who  have 
perused  with  interest  and  profit  the  contributions  to  a  contemporary 
by  Mr.  Colville  Stewart  will  regret  to  hear  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  slight  accident,  it  is  unlikely  that  articles  under  this  signature  will 
appear  with  the  same  regularity  as  hitherto.  At  the  foot  of  some 
notes  by  Mr.  Colville  Stewart  on  Lantern  Experiments  we  read  :  — 
“Readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons,  of 
Camera  House.  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.,  supply  a  complete  cabinet 
of  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  experiments  in  the  optical  lantern 
similar  to  those  described  above  by — -Mr.  Thorne  Baker!  ” 


l»eeting$  of  Societies. 


A1EETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Tuesday,  December  28. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  No  meetiuR-. 

Blackpool  and  Fylde  Photographic  Society.  “  What  can  he  Done  with  a  Hand. 
Camera.”  C.  P.  Goerz,  Ltd. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Wednesday,  December  29. 

Balham  Camera  Club.  “Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  Conversational  Evening. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  Social  Evening. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  Nomination  of  officers. 

Thursday,  December  30. 

Watford  Camera  Club.  “  Clouds  in  Landscape,”  by  J.  Linley. 

Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  “  Photographic  Facts  and  Fallacies.  ’ 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Prize  Slides  of  the  1909  Competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Affiliated  Societies. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.  Nomination  of  Officers  and  Committee. 

Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  “  Pinhole  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  J.  R.  Coulson. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  “Screen  Plate  Colour 
Photography.-’  H.  Essenhigli  Corke. 

Weybridge  and  District  Photographic  Association.  “  Large  Prints  from  Small 
Negatives.”  W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Aleeting  held  Tuesday,  December  21,  Air.  Chapman  Jones  in  the 
chair.  Drt  Francis  Ward  delivered  his  lecture  on  “  Photography 
as  an  Aid  to  Alarine  Biological  Research,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  to  workers  in  this  branch 
of  science,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  very  fine  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  The  lecturer  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  any 
photographer,  with  ordinary  care  and  intelligence,  could  obtain 
far  more  valuable  records  by  means  of  his  camera  than  an  expert  I 
biologist  could  do  by  means  of  his  pencil  drawings,  as  the  neces-j 
sary  handling  of  the  delicate  organisms,  in  the  latter  case,  often1 
led  to  injury  and  death,  which  rendered  them  useless  as  specimens 
owing  to  the  change  which  immediately  took  place  in  their  general 
characteristics.  In  the  course  of  his  own  work,  Dr.  Ward  stated 
that  he  frequently  had  recourse  to  anasthetics,  putting  a  few  drops 
in  the  water  with  the  specimens,  thus  rendering  them  quiet  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  give  a  short  exposure  showing  full  detail 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  proceeding, 
to  a  close. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


The  Sale  of  Flash  Powders. — The  story  of  how  “  a  Wesleya  j 
Congress  ”  was  “scattered”  in  the  Central  Hall  on  Easter  Alond? 
by  the  explosion  of  a  photographic  flashlight  apparatus  was  to!  j 
in  the  Alanchester  County  Court  last  week.  Edgar  Levin,  18  yea.  , 
of  age,  who,  it  was  said,  is  an  outside  operator  tO‘  Messrs.  Lafayette 
photographers,  of  Deansgate,  claimed  damages  through  his  father 
the  Rev.  H.  Levin,  of  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham,  for  persona 
injuries  sustained  through  the  alleged  negligence  of  F.  Foxall,  pre 
prietor  of  the  Rothwell  Photographic  Materials  Company,  of  Si 
Alary  Street,  Deansgate.  Air.  Acton  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiti 
and  Air.  Burgis  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Acton  said  the  plaintiff  had  occasionally  to  take  flasl 
light  groups  of  people  at  dinners  and  meetings.  For  some  years  I 
had  purchased  from  the  defendant  for  this  purpose  a  certain  flasl 
light  powder,  sold  by  the  ounce  and  used  by  him  for  flash-lamp 
On  April  10  he  called  for  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  having  to  tal 
a  flashlight  photograph  of  a  Wesleyan  Congress  in  the  Central  Hal 
Mr.  Foxall  said  he  had  none  of  the  loose  powder  previously  supplie< 
but  handed  him  instead  a  packet  containing  a  bottle  and  a  tin,  eac 
of  which  had  a  powder  in  it,  saying  it  was  much  better  and  mo; 
successful,  as  it  produced  a  whiter  light.  Alixing  the  powders  aecon 
ing  to  the  directions,  the  plaintiff  went  to  the  Wesleyan  Congres 
put  it  in  the  usual  way  into  the  lamp,  and  applied  the  contrivan 
for  blowing  the  powder  into  contact  with  the  flame.  There  was 
tremendous  explosion,  and  the  plaintiff  was  much  injured.  It  sen 
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tered  the  Wesleyan  Congress,  burned  the  clothing  of  some  of  them, 
and  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm  and  confusion. 

The  plaintiff  confirmed  Mr.  Acton’s  statements.  For  five  days  after 
the  accident,  he  added,  he  had  to  remain  in  a  dark  room  for  fear  of 
his  eyesight  being  los’t. 

The  defendant  asserted  that  he  certainly  told  the  plaintiff  explicitly 
to  fire  the  powder  on  an  open  tray,  and  well  above  his  head,  by 
means  of  the  “touch”  paper  enclosed  in  the  packet.  He  gave 
these  directions  to  all  his  customers,  because  he  had  been  burned 
himself  by  the  same  powder  at  a  Unionist  demonstration.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  faul  tof  the  powder.  He  had  to  place  it  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  .and  could  not  get  far  enough 
away,  because  f/i  the  pressure  of  people,  and  to  shelter  others  he 
opened  his  coat  and  took  the  risk.  It  was,  he  added,  a.  most  elemen¬ 
tary  rule  among  photographers,  not  to  use  compound  flashlight 
powders  in  enclosed  lamps,  and  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  do  what  he  had  done. 

Half  a  dozen  expert  press  photographers  gave  evidence  on  the 
i  use  of  flashlight  compounds. 

Mr.  Burgis  said  he  agreed  that  in  law  a  seller  of  such  an  article 
was  bound  to  disclose  the  fact  that  it  was  dangerous,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  this  had  been  done  both  verbally  and  by  the  printed 
directions  in  the  packet. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  powder  sold  to  the 
plaintiff  on  this  occasion  was  not  similar  to  that  sold  previously,  and 
used  safely  with  the  Todd-Foret  lamp,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  an  expert,  and  had  relied  upon  the  defendant 
i  giving  him  something  similar  to  what  he  had  used  before.  The  only 
;  real  defence  lay  in  a  piece  of  yellow  paper,  said  to  have  been  enclosed 
j  in  the  packet,  and  containing  in  big  type  a  direction  not  to  fire  the 
powder  “  in  any  description  of  magazine  or  blow-through  lamp.” 
j  If  it  had  been  proved  that  this  was  actually  in  this  packet  the 
plaintiff  could  not  have  succeeded.  The  defendant  had  not  only 
|  made  no  effort  to  prove  it,  but  had  even  omitted  to  rely  upon  it 
I  when  first  called  upon  to  answer  the  claim  by  the  plaintiff.  This 
accident  might  do  good,  the  Judge  added,  if  only  in  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  and  the  large  number  of  young  people  purchasing 
these  things  to  the  need  for  being  very  careful  in  using  them. 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  £25,  with  costs  on  the 
scale  of  the  £50  claimed. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Frank  A.  Chat  win,  Ltd. — Capital,  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  Formed 
to  carry  on  the  general  business  of  photographers,  etc.  Signatories, 
R.  W.  Parker,  41,  Church  Street,  Birmingham,  and  W.  H.  Newell, 
20,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham.  First  directors,  H.  Furze,  Fore 
Street,  London,  and  R.  W.  Parker,  41,  Church  Street,  Birmingham. 
Remuneration,  £50.  Registered  office  :  Forward  Works,  30,  Leo¬ 
pold  Street,  Birmingham.  Private  company. 


Deu)$  and  Dotes, 


Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co.,  of  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
W.,  have  issued  a  list  of  their  charges  for  developing,  printing, 
enlarging,  etc.,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  firm 
at  the  above  address. 

The  Tella  Camera  Company  advise  us  that  they  have  fitted  up 
at  their  premises,  68,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. ,  a  special  show¬ 
room  for  the  demonstration  of  enlarging  apparatus,  so  that  customers 
may  see  the  actual  working  of  any  enlarger  they  wish  to  purchase. 

Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey  is  organising  a 
competition,  in  which  are  offered  a  silver  plaque,  a  bronze  plaque, 
and  a  certificate  respectively  for  the  three  best  photographic  records 
'  connected  with  the  county.  Mr.  R>.  Child  Bayley  will  adjudicate, 
and  all  prints  should  be  sent  to  20,  Tudor  Street,  E.C.,  on  or  before 
January  31,  1910,  the  envelopes  being  marked  “  Survey  and  Record 
Competition.  ” 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  announce  that  the  annual 
open  exhibition  will  be  held  from  February  26  to  March  12,  1910, 
the  latest  date  for  entries  being  February  12.  Messrs.  W.  D.  M  Ka}  , 


H.  W.  Kerr,  and  F.  P.  Moffat  have  undertaken  to  act  as  judges, 
and  pictures  entered  also  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association  will,  if  desired,  be 
transferred  to  Edinburgh  free  of  cost  to  . exhibitors.  Further  particu¬ 
lars  and  entry  forms  (which  will  he  ready  shortly)  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  M‘Kechnie,  31a,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Flashlight  Mishap.— At  the  end  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  last  week,  Mr.  Harold 
’Gordon  Peat,  photographer  on  the  staff  of  a  Manchester 
paper,  was  engaged  in  taking  a  magnesium  flashlight  photograph  of 
the  great  gathering,  when  an  explosion  occurred,  and  the  operator, 
with  his  face  blackened,  staggered  back  into  the  arms  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  standing  near.  Colonel  Waterhouse’s  motor-car  quickly  took 
him  to  hospital,  where  it  was  found  that  his  eyes  were  seriously 
injured,  part  of  his  hair  and  eyebrows  burned  away,  and  his  cloth¬ 
ing  scorched.  Subsequently  Mr.  Peat  was  conveyed  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Infirmary  for  treatment. 

City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society. _ 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  from  February  21  to  25 
inclusive,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane, 
E.C.,  the  latest  date  for  receiving  entries  being  February  4.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  two  of  the  open  classes,  namely,  Class  F,  which 
is  for  straight  prints  from  straight  negatives,  and  Class  G,  for 
pictures  in  the  oil,  bromoil,  ozobrome,  or  gum  processes  only.  Silver 
and  bronze  plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges, 
Messrs.  Furley  Lewis,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  for 
award,  and  the  society’s  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  trade 
exhibit.  Pictures  will  be  sent  to  the  South  London  Exhibition  if 
so  desired.  Full  particulars  and  entry  forms  may  ho  obtained  from 
the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation. — This  society  will  hold  an  open  exhibition  at  180,  West 
Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  from  February  1  to  16,  1910,  one  of  the 
four  classes  being  set  apart  for  photograjihs  in  colour  by  any  process. 
All  pictures  submitted,  will  first  go  before  a  selection  committee, 
those  selected  and  hung  being  judged  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  at  whose 
disposal  the  Association  plaque  will  be  placed  for  award.  Entries 
close  on  January  20,  on  or  before  which  date  entry  forms,  duly  filled 
up  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  secretary, 
Mr.  James  M‘Kisisack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow.  In  the 
case  of  those  pictures  not  accepted  for  exhibition  the  entry  fees  will 
be  returned.  All  pictures  sent  to  Glasgow  which  are  also  entered  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  will,  if  desired, 
be  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  free  of  charge.  Entry  forms 
and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  CVPKissack  at  the 
above  address. 

Ensign  Smoking  Concert. — Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  held  their 
fourth  annual  smoking  concert  on  Saturday  evening  last  when  the 
Prince’s  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  was  crowded  by  a  company  which 
included  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the  photographic  trade  :  — 
Messrs.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and  H.  W.  Hall  (of  Wellington  and 
Ward),  Hubert  Elliott  and  F.  E.  Greenwood  (of  Elliott  and  Sons, 
Ltd.),  Thomas  K.  Grant  (The  Lumiere  N.A.  Co.),  Thos.  Illing¬ 
worth,  R.  J.  Kindon  (Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  Ltd.).  Leslie 
Clift  (Hare  and  Co.).  Mr.  Edgar  Houghton  presided,  and  Mr.  Phil 
Payne  proved  himself  once  again  an  impresario  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  order.  From  a  programme,  which  entertained  the  com¬ 
pany  until  a  late  hour,  we  must  name  the  finished  performance  of 
Miss  Clarice  Mayne,  the  singing  of  Mr.  Philip  Ritte,  and  the 
delightful  character  sketches  of  Mr.  Chas.  Pond.  During  the 
interval  a  collection  amounting  to  £9  10s.  was  taken  in  aid  f 
the  “Referee”  Children’s  Dinner  Fund. 

At  a  later  interval  Mr.  G.  E.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  the  guests, 
thanked  Messrs.  Houghtons  for  their  hospitality,  and  took  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  firm  of  Houghtons  Ltd.  on  their  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  reputation  which  dated  back  to  a  period  earlier  than 
photography,  to  the  year  1834,  and  to  the  foundation  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Gatti  Restaurant,  of  the  first  photographic 
studio.  He  congratulated  those  in  the  firm  on  their  association 
with  a  business  which  for  so  many  years  had  upheld  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  English  trading,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might  see  Mr, 
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George  Houghton  with  them  on  many  succeeding  anniversaries  of 
that  occasion. 

Mr.  George  Houghton,  in  a  short  speech,  referred  to  the  early 
days  of  the  business  when  he  was  with  his  father.  He  was  pleased 
to  be  with  them  that  evening,  and  to  see  the  continued  growth  of 
the  business,  and  both  for  himself  and  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  reception  given  to  them.  Mr 
Edgar  Houghton  also  responded,  and  subsequently  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Phil  Payne  and  the  artists,  a  vote  which  was 
assuredly  well  deserved. 

Nature  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday,  December  11,  at 
the  Institute  of  (Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  Leeds,  Mr.  John  J. 
Ward,  the  well-known  author,  nature-photographer,  and  lecturer, 
presided  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Nature  Photographic 
Society,  a  society  whose  primary  object  is  to  form  a  fellowship 
amongst  the  growing  band  of  nature-photographers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Since  the  moment  of  its  inception  the  society  has  proved 
an  immense  success,  and  already  there  are  some  thirty  Fellows  and 
Associates  elected,  including  many  distinguished  men  of  letters,  and 
some  of  the  elite  amongst  nature-photographers.  The  president  is  Mr. 
Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  ;  vice-presidents,  John  J.  Ward,  F.  Martin- 
Duncan,  F.R.P.S.,  Henry  Irving,  and  Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.Z.S., 
F.R.P.S.  The  Council  elected  are  as  follows: — Ben  Hanley,  Stanley 
Crook,  J.  Digby  Firth,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Wm.  W.  Gaunt,  Herbert 
Lazenby,  H.  Armytage  Sanders,  F.R.P.S.,  Bertram  A.  W.  Stone, 
B.A.  (Oxon.),  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Charles  Kirk,  G.  H.  Carter,  and 
M  iss  M.  A.  Haviland.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Carl  Edwards,  Wood- 
lesford,  Leeds,  who  will  be  pleased  to  supialy  particulars  to  all  who 
are  interested. 


CorreiDcmdence. 

*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  namss  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents . 

ENGAGING  AN  OPERATOR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  nder  the  heading,  “Engaging  an  Operator,”  in  the 
“Answers  to  Correspondents”  column  of  this  week’s  “B.J.,”  we 
note  you  deal  with  a  letter  from  “Fetched.”  We  should  not  have 
troubled  you  regarding  this,  but  being  practically  the  only,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  principal,  firm  in  iSheffield  in  this  line  of  business,  we 
are  likely  to  suffer  damage  through  publication  of  the  same,  not¬ 
withstanding  your  admirable  comments.  It  has  already  occasioned 
lemark.  1  he  facts  are  as  follows,  the  most  material  having  been 
withheld  :  — 

I  he  man  was  engaged  by  us  from  Birkenhead,  as  a  canvassing 
operator,  on  a  week's  trial,  at  (salary  only,  as  you  will  see  at  the 
ymy  commencement  of  the  letter  enclosed,  this  course  having  been 
for<  °n  us  by  sad  experience.  If  thought  fit,  a  second  week  on  the 
same  terms  to  be  served,  before  final  engagement,  if  satisfactory,  at 
15s.  and  10  per  cent.,  terms  which  enable  our  men  to  average^  35s. 
weekly  during  the  summer  by  a  clean  and  straightforward  method 
of  business. 

.\  week’s  trial  we  take  to  mean  a  week’s  trial.  He  claimed  to  be 
i  smart  man,  and  one  of  his  references  described  him  as  a  first-class 
<  utdoor  operator.  We  found  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
hem",  in  fact,  worse  than  useless,  was  disreputable  in  appearance, 
untidy  in  habits  and  work,  and  our  charge  hand  complained  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  man  with  so  foul  a  tongue.  Naturally,  nothing  of 
this  was  communicated  to  him  on  his  dismissal,  for  obvious  reasons,  as 
you  surmise. 

'  "  ' had  been  advanced  to  him  up  to  Wednesday,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  first  thing  a  further  6s.  6d.,  being  his  fare  back 
to  Sheffield,  where  he  was  engaged,  as  per  receipt  enclosed,  was  paid 
to  him. 

bins  he  did  not  use.  as  he  immediately  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
-  :mc  town  with  a  rival  firm,  in  somewhat  the  same  line  of  business. 
Our  disbursem  snts  on  his  account  have  totalled  between  30s.  and 
40s  .  for  vvh i ( h  we  have  received  no  return  whatever. 


There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  guard  against  loss  through  this  floating 
army  of  duffers,  rotters,  and  unemployables. — Yours  truly, 
Australian  Photo  Company, 

Arthur  J.  Martin,  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Norfolk  Street  and  St.  Paul’s  Parade,  Sheffield. 

December  20,  1909. 

[We  quote  side  by  side  the  statements  made  by  our  correspondent 
to  (1)  us ;  (2)  the  Australian  Photo  Company. 

1.  2. 

They  stated,  when  engaging  Should  be  pleased  to  come  on 
me,  the  berth  was  permanent;  week’s  trial,  and  would  accept 
so,  of  course,  I  accepted  same.  terms  as  quoted  for  same  week. 

We  are  willing  to  publish  the  above  from  the  Australian  Photo 
Company,  but  we  must  refuse  to  publish  certain  passages  which 
follow,  the  substance  of  which  is  not  relevant  to  the  query  addressed 
to  us  by  “  Fetched,”  though  doubtless  it  is  prompted  by  circum¬ 
stances  annoying  to  our  present  correspondents. — Eds.  “B.J.”] 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PHOTO-BUTTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  reply  to  our  letter  re  “  The  Making  of  a  Phcto- 
Button,”  by  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  point  of  viewr  as  opposed  to  the  manufacturer’s.  Whether 
exposing  the  plate,  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  constitutes  one  or  several 
operations  (the  same  applies  to  printing,  toning,  fixing,  etc.)  does 
not  matter  much,  as  each  reader  will  decide  that  for  himself,  and 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  work  required  to  produce  a  “button.” 
at  the  small  price  which  prevails.  We  are  surprised  that  they  did 
not  reduce  the  operations  to  two  :  — 

1.  Making  a  print  from  copy. 

2.  Making  button  from  print. 

Simplicity  itself,  and  a  “  liberal  profit,”  as  their  advertisement 
says. 

We  can  only  look  upon  the  statement  that,  if  we  used  their  parts, 
we  could  doubtless  afford  to  sell  the  finished,  button  “  at  a  much  ; 
lower  figure,”  as  damaging  to  our  reputation,  especially  at  the  | 
present  time  in  a  line  which  we  worked  long  before  Messrs.  Fallow- 
field  entered  the  market.  We  should  like,  therefore,  with  your  kind 
permission,  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  art  of  making  a  photo-  ' 
button. 


Plan  drawing  arrangement  of  11  buttons  in  half-plate.  It  will  be  evident 
that  making  12  per  sheet  is  cutting  it  too  fine  for  all  practical  purposes. 


We  will  take  1,000  as  a  unit  of  the  popular  penny  button,  l^in. 
in  diameter,  known  as  “  50-lign  size.”  In  the  first  place,  a  multiple 
negative  will  have  to  be  made,  either  11  on  a  half-plate  (12  is  cutting 
it  too  fine  for  practical  purposes),  or  42  on  a  12  x  10.  The  remainder 
is  simple  arithmetic.  Supposing  we  decide  to  cut  it  fine,  we  shall 
then  require  84  half-plate  prints,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  of 
8  spoilt  buttons  per  1,000.  To  turn  out  a  decent  button,  the  prints 
will  have  to  be  united  to  celluloid.  This  is  omitted  in  the 
“  abridged  ”  operations,  and  we  enclose  samples  to  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  (which  is  very  marked ;  the  uncemented  buttons  look  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  others. — Eds.  “  B.J.”).  This  will  take  84 
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sheets  of  celluloid,  7  x  5in.  Now,  if  we  take  the  cost,  as  per  their 
list,  w7e  shall  see  how  we  can  “  doubtless  afford  to  sell  at  a  much 
lower  figure,”  bearing  in  mind  that  they  sell  at  37s.  6d.  to  45s.  per 
1,000,  according  to  quantity  and  time. 


7  gross  50-lign  parts,  at  3s .  £1  1  0 

4  1-5  sheets  celluloid,  56  x  20  .  0  7  0 

Total  for  the  button  parts  only  .  £18  0 


Leaving  17s.,  taking  the  highest  figure,  or  9s.  6d.,  taking  the  lowest, 
for  the  making  of  the  multiple  negative,  cost  of  material  and  labour 
for  making  8Jg  half  -plate  prints,  uniting  same  to  celluloid,  stamping 
out  singly  to  size,  and  making  into  the  1,000  buttons,  not  forgetting 
waste,  packing,  booking,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  allowance 
for  bad  debts,  rent,  etc.,  the  residue  constitutes  the  “liberal  profit,” 
and  we  fail  to  see  where  it  comes  in,  unless  there  is  at  least  a  50  per 
cent,  discount  off  their  prices  in  the  list.  The  reason  we  do  not  buy 
our  parts  from  your  correspondent  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
compares  the  two  lists,  and  we  shall  doubtless  continue  to  make 
our  own  on  the  premises. — Faithfully  yours, 

Dorrett  and  Martin. 

16,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  London,  S.W. 

December  20,  1909. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Might  I  ask  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  through  your 
columns,  what  use  there  is  for  a  roller  and  plate  in  photo-button 
making?  I  notice  that  they  advertise  one  in  their  price  list,  but 
omit  to  mention  it  in  the  list  of  six  operations.  I  have  made  a  few 
buttons,  and  between  operations  Nos.  2  and  4,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  others  not  mentioned.  For  instance,  cutting  the  celluloid, 
sticking  the  print  to  same,  punching  it  out,  and  placing  a  shell  and 
back  in  the  machine,  all  before  covering  the  shell. 

As  I  am  fond  of  labour-saving,  and  find  the  number  of  necessary 
operations  rather  large  for  less  than  ^d.,  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  tell  me  how  to  do  this  in  the  one  operation. 
Enclosed  is  my  card.— Yours  faithfully,  Anxious  Enquirer. 

December  20,  1909. 


ADVICES  AS  TO  ROUTE  ON  INVOICES. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  read  your  interesting  article,  Parcels  and 
Their  Transit”  in  current  issue  of  the  “  B.J.,”  and  would  like  to 
suggest  an  improvement  which  ought  easily  to  be  effected  in  the 
despatch  of  parcels  and  cases  of  goods. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  common  occurrence  to  receive  invoices  which 
give  no  clue  as  to  which  route  goods  have  been  sent.  I  have  thiee 
instances  myself  this  last  week  where  goods  on  order  were  uigenth 
wanted.  I  received  one  parcel  by  post  two  days  after  receipt  of 
Invoice,  which  proved  conclusively  that  invoice  had  been  sent  befoie 
goods  were  ready.  This  obviously  led  me  to  think  carriers  were 
at  fault.  Further,  I  expected  said  parcel  by  passenger  tram 
on  account  of  its  weight,  and,  of  course,  I  troubled  the  railway 
■company  unnecessarily.  The  other  two  cases  are  instances  w  leie 
the  goods  have  now  been  invoiced  five  days,  are  no  use  as  I  cou 
not  wait  any  longer,  but  had  to  substitute  something  else.  - 
-this  trouble  would  have  been  obviated  if  invoices  had  been  marked 

-per  -  Railway  Co.,  Goods,”  or  “Per  L.  and  N.W.  Railway 

Co.,  Passenger,”  or  “Per  Sutton.”  It  would  then  enable  one  to 
apply  for  delivery  without  waste  of  valuable  time,  cv  pecia  ^  a 
Christmas.  The  extra  amount  of  trouble  is  infinitesimal,  and  would 
riot  necessitate  employing  an  extra  staff  of  cleiks  at  tne  ware  ous.. 
The  idea  could  be  worked  by  means  of  a  series  of  rubber  stamps 
at  the  hand  of  the  invoice  clerks.  It  is  certainly  time  something 


was  done.  .  , 

It  is  worth  an  extra  5  per  cent,  to  consignee,  especially  m  out- 
of-way  places  like  ours,  to  help  him  to  waken  im  the  right  railv  ay 
company,  who  go  to  sleep  nine-tenths  of  their  time.  n  ac  ,  ieie 
one  cannot  have  goods  delivered  unless  one  makes  lepeatec  app  c\ 
tions  for  them,  and  then  only  as  your  wiitei  sajs,  -  ^ 
grace” — and  a  pint. — Yours  truly, 


Crown  Studio,  Esplanade,  Scarborough. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand , 
London,  W.G .”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  C orrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertahe  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  W ellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertahe  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form, 
etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with 
the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

A.  H.  Pa, in,  140,  Manning'bam  Lane,  Bradford.  Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  Win.  A. 

Hew  bis. 

G.  Denney,  the  Promenade  Studio,  Teig-nmoutli.  Photograph  of  Charles  B.  Buxton. 

A.  V.  Ranford,  136,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E.  Two  Photographs  of  Charles  William 
Gardiner. 

W.  A.  Thomas,  45a,  George  Street,  Hastings.  Two  Photographs  of  B.  Tweedy  Smith, 
Esq. 

Molly  Forgan,  70,  Tay  Street,  Perth.  Two  Photographs  of  Lord  Provost  McNab, 
Perth,  in  robes. 

Charbonelle.— 1.  In  an  enclosed  arc  about  1,000  but  visual 
measurements  of  candle-power  are  not  much  good.  2.  We  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  a  form  in  common  use.  If  you  can  tell  us  more 
about  it,  perhaps  we  can  say.  3.  Address  the  Aerograph  Co., 
45,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.,  or  the  Airostyle  Syndicate, 
35,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

Iron  Carbon  Process. — I  have  a  recollection  of  having  read,  some 
years  ago,  of  a  carbon  process  in  which  the  sensitiser  rendered 
the  gelatine  insoluble  and  the  light  action  produced  solubility. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  of  action  of  bichromate.  I  have  searched 
high  and  low  and  can  find  no  trace  of  such  a  process,  and  shourd 
value  any  help  you  could  give  me  in  the  matter.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  article  I  have  in  mind  appeared  in  the 
“  B.J.  Almanac  ”  some  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  vears  ago. — 
E.  B.  E. 

The  process  referred  to  appeared  in  the  “Almanac”  for  1889, 
page  365.  It  is  also  described  in  “  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Pro¬ 
cesses  ”  (Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.).  The 
process  is  that  of  Poitevin,  and  he  obtained  a  patent  (586,  1863), 
or  rather  a  provisional  protection  for  it.  The  specification  can  be 
seen  at  the  Patent  Office,  or  may  be  purchased  for  8d.  The  pro¬ 
cess  has  not  proved  of  much  commercial  value  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Flashlight. — I  have  to  take  a  flashlight  group  of  about  sixty  or 
more  in  a  large  schoolroom,  and  I  have  a  Busch  Rapid  Aplanat 
(12in.)  working  at  F.  8.  What  quantity  of  “Agfa”  powder  will 
be  necessary? — Flash. 

Lnpossible  to  say  with  accuracy,  as  much  depends  on  the  colour 
of  the  walls,  but  we  should  sav  about  half  an  ounce  of  powder 
placed  in  a  trail  of,  say,  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  length. 

Copyright. — Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  “Journal” 
a  short  agreement  “  re  copyright  ”  between  photographer  and 
sitter.  1  am  wanting  this  now,  and  cannot  find  the  number  that 
it  was  in.  Would  it  be  any  trouble  to  you  to  repeat  this  in 
next  Friday’s  issue?  I  know  it  is  against  your  rules  to  repeat, 
but  if  you  can  possibly  favour  me  I  will  be  obliged. — Snow¬ 
storm. 

You  probably  refer  to  the  form  of  assignment  drawn  up  by 
the  Professional  Photographers’  Association.  This  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “To  Mr.  Photographer, — In  consideration  of  your  allow¬ 
ing  me  a  reduction  from  your  usual  terms  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  me  or  on  my  behalf  this  day,  I  hereby  agree  that  tho 
copyright  in  sush  photographs  shall  be  reserved  to  you,  and  that 
I  will  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  photographs  to  piejudice 
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your  interest  in  the  copyright.  Dated  the - clay  of  >  190  . 

Signed  - .  Witness  - .” 

Gelatine  Reliefs. — If  you  could  assist  us  with  your  kind  advice  in 
regard  to  the  following  difficulty  we  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour.  We  are  making  trials  for  the  production  of  relief,  by 
means  of  photography,  by  the  bichromated  gelatine  process,  and 
can  get  a  good  relief  (§-  inch  or  more)  by  this  means ;  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  sharp  and  well-defined  as  we  could  wish.  We  expose 
the  prepared  gelatine  under  a  suitable  negative  to-  the  light 
of  the  sky,  but.  naturally,  it  spreads  in  all  directions  under  the 
negative,  instead  of  acting  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  so  we  get  a 
relief  that  is  pretty  sharp  where  thin,  and  softer  and  softer  the 
thicker  it  gets.  We  know  that  if  it  could  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  this  defect  would  be  got  over,  but  this  is 
a  most  uncertain  factor.  We  have  thought  that  you  may  be  able 
to  assist  us  in  advising  how  best  to  get  over  this  trouble  ;  perhaps 
bv  some  form  of  lens  that  will  divert  the  rays  into  a  parallel 
direction,  or  by  other  means.  We  may  mention  that  we  have 
tried,  printing  in  the  bottom  of  a  deepish  box,  but  this,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  diminished  light,  takes  a  very  long  time— more 
than  a  week  at  this  time  of  year.  We  have  overcome  all  other 
technical  difficulties.  Any  assistance  in  advice  you  can  give  us 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. — G.  H.  and  Co. 

No  form  of  lens  would  be  of  use  to  you  with  diffused  daylight. 
Your  best  way,  in  the  absence  of  sunlight,  is  to  employ  the  arc 
electric  light.  Y~ou  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  by  the  swelled  gelatine  process  to  obtain  the  same  crisp 
image  as  one  gets  in  a  dried  washed-out  one,  such  as  that  of  a 
Woodbury  relief.  Also,  the  higher  the  relief  you  get  the  less 
crisp  it  will  be. 

Moisture  on  Lenses. — il)  I  am  troubled  with  a  mist,  which  covers 
my  lenses  on  the  outer  surface  (I  use  several  makes)  when  ready 
for  exposure.  I  first  of  all  thought  it  might  have  been  the  damp 
air  of  my  studio,  but  after  having  made  a  number  of  experiments 
T  find  it  only  happens  when  the  lens  is  capped  and  the  slide  put 
in  ready  for  exposure.  I  have  also  taken  particular  care  not  to 
breathe  upon  the  lens  while  capping  same.  Of  course,  this  defect 
does  not  occur  when  using  a  behind-lens  shutter ;  but  why  it 
should  occur  when  using  the  cap  I  do  not  understand,  as  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  cap  for  a  number  of  years  in  another 
studio,  and  without  this  trouble.  (2)  My  studio  is  constructed 
as  per  diagram.  What  is  the  best  method  of  lighting  the  floor 
without  removing  the  wall? — J.  II.  J. 

1)  The  cause  of  the  mist  is  the  warm,  damp  atmosphere  in  the 
studio  condensing  on  the  lenses  when  they  are  colder  than  that. 
The  way  to  (avoid  the  trouble  is  to  always  keep  the  lenses  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  studio,  then  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
densation  when  the  cap  is  removed.  Moisture  will  not  condense 
on  glass  that  is  warmer  than,  or  as  warm  as,  the  atmosphere.  (2) 
If  the  wall  ca  nnot  be  removed,  the  best  way  will  be  to  colour  the 
opaque  side  and  top  of  the  studio  of  a  pale  grey  tint.  Then  it 
will  reflect  some  light  towards  the  floor. 

A.  L.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  might,  by  a  legal  quibble,  be  able 
to  shuffle  out  of  your  obligation.  We,  however,  decline  to  give  you 
any  assistance  or  advice  as  to  how  to  carry  out  what  is — well, 
a  rather  discreditable  piece  of  work  o  nyour  part. 

R  J-  In  buying  the  business  and  the  copyright  negatives  with  it 
you  should  have  had  the  copyright  in  each  one  properly  assigned 
to  you.  This  not  having  been  done,  the  copyright  in  them  has 
lapsed,  and  your  neighbouring  stationer  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
reproduce  them.  It  would  be  of  no  use  your  proceeding  against 
him  for  infringement,  as  you  would  certainly  lose  your  case. 

Iu  1  '!  "  Had  you  taken  our  advice  in  the  first  instance  you  would 
have  been  money  in  pocket.  The  whole  sum  was  not  worth 
fighting  for.  and  now  that  you  have  been  awarded  a  part  of  it  you 
are  worse  off  than  you  were  before.  Even  if  you  had  recovered 
the  whole  of  it,  we  expect  (considering  loss  of  time)  you  would 
have  gained  nothing. 

Copyright.  Ed  this  small  town  I  do  a  good  few  lantern  slides  of 
s<  enery,  local  functions  when  they  occur,  and  subjects  to  be 
shown  at  Sunday  school  treats,  church  and  chapel  gatherings. 

Dissenting  minister  brought  me  a  dozen  and  half 
photos  of  pictures  in  the  Nat  ional  Gallery  for  me  to  make  slides 


from,  to  be  shown  at  a  forthcoming  evening  meeting  of  his  congre¬ 
gation.  I  asked  him  if  the  photographs  were  likely  to  be  copy¬ 
right,  and  he  assured  me  they  were  not,  as  the  pictures  were 
property  of  the  nation,  and  were  in  the  National  Gallery.  Before 
executing  .the  order  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  in  next 
week’s  TB.J.”  if  I  shall  be  running  any  risk  in  doing  the  work.— 
J.  Blizzard. 

It  is  true,  as  the  clergyman  told  you,  that  there  is  no  copyright 
in  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Gallery.  But 
there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  the  copies  of  them  that  he  has 
brought  to  you.  The  copyright  will  be  in  the  photographs,  though 
there  is  none  in  the  paintings  themselves.  We  shotfid  advise  you 
to  decline  the  order  and  thus  avoid  all  risk. 

Mouldy  Mounts. — (1)  Herewith  please  find  half  a  dozen  mounts. 
They  have  been  in  stock  for  about  nine  months,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  have  mouldy  spots  upon  them.  Can  you  account  for  it?1 

They  are  - ’s  make.  (2)  Would  it  be  safe  to  mount  P.O.P. 

prints  upon  them? — M.  F. 

(1)  There  may  be  more  than  one  cause  of  the  mildew’.  The 
mounts  may  have  been  stored  in  a  damp  place,  in  which  case  they 
may  well  be  expected  to  become  mildewed,  or  they  may  not  have 
been  thoroughly  dry  when  received  from  the  maker;  then,  if  they 
were  kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  they 
became  mouldy.  (2)  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  mount  silver 
prints  upon  them  if  permanency  is  a  consideration. 

Borneo. — If  the  gas  bags  you  have  been  given  are  in  the  state 
you  describe,  we  imagine  they  are  quite  useless.  If  they  are  placed 
before  the  fire  they  will  become  softened,  no  doubt,  but  we  very 
much  doubt  if  they  will  then  be  serviceable.  With  age,  rubber 
perishes,  and  there  is  no  way  of  restoring  it. 

The  Bolt  Court  Supper.- — Under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  George 
Frampton,  R.A.,  a  jubilant  evening  was  spent  by  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  on  Monday  evening 
last.  A  number  of  distinguished  guests  were  present,  including 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  R.A.,  Mr.  William  Strang,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image,  Mr.  Claude  Shepperson,  Mr.  Lenfesty,  Mr.  Niels  Lund,  Mr. 

R.  Anning  Bell,  Mr.  W.  A.  Casson,  L.C.C. ,  Mr.  Emery  Walker,. 
Dr.  Wm.  Garnett,  Mr.  Strange,  Mr.  Wm.  Gamble,  Mr.  J.  Corey,  j 
Mr.  F.  Colebrook,  Mr.  E.  M.  Rich,  Mr.  F.  Gavwood,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Wratten,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Amery.  A  supper  at  7  preceded  a  smoking 
concert,  the  “piece  de  resistance”  of  which  was  a  “  newr  drama,” 
by  F.  E.  Butler,  entitled  “The  -Sapience  of  Cynicus,”  or  “From 
Sole  to  Suicide.”  This  farcical  tragedy  proved  to  -be  -a  play  of  J 
art,  commerce,  and  love,  though  we  are  bound  to  express  reproba¬ 
tion  of  its  moral  tone.  The  entire  cast  falls  dead  upon  the  stage  at 
the  curtain,  saving  only  a  professional  murderer,  of  the  Murderers’ 
Agency,  Ltd.,  who  goes  scot  free.  During  the  evening  the  prizes 
were  distributed  by  Sir  George  Frampton,  and  the  toasts  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Principal  and  Staff  of  the  School 
and  the  Chairman  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Newton  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cecil  Rea  received  quite  an  ovation.  ! 
At  a  late  hour  the  corners  of  Bolt  Court  re-echoed  with  the  last 
toast  (not  on  the  programme)  of  “  The  Old  Building.”  No.  6  will  be  G 
vacated  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  for  the  erection  of  a  new  j 
block  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  School. 

%*  Notice  TO  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  arc  receivei  subjeet 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
absolutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  wt 
the  text  portion  of  tlte  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  index  to  the  1909  volume  of  the  “  B.J.”  and  of  the  “Colour 
Photography  ”  Supplement  is  presented  with  this  issue. 

Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  the 
idition  of  the  “  British  Journal  Almanac,”  1910,  is  completely  ex 
hausted ;  they  cannot  supply  further  copies. 

An  exhibition  of  appliances  for  the  rapid  printing  on  development 
papers  from  negatives,  for  postcard  and  lantern-slide  printing  and 
if  printing  frames  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  be  held  at  the 
louse  of  the  “B.J.”  from  February  10  to  26.  Further  announce¬ 
ments  as  to  this  exhibition  will  be  made  later. 

The  long  story  of  a  lady  who  had  put  money  into  a  photographic 
:anvassing  business  was  related  before  the  Brighton  Borough  Bench 
>n  December  20,  when  Harry  Marks  and  Lena  Chorley  were  charged 
vith  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences.  (P.  1016.) 

A  comparison  of  some  recent  formulae  for  acid  diamidophenol 
leveloper  is  given  in  an  article  on  page  1006  in  reference  to  the  use 
|>f  metabisulphite  in  place  of  acid  sulphite. 

MM.  Lumiere  have  just  published  revised  formulae  for  the  meto- 
[uinone  developer,  the  substance  which  may  be  used  amidol  fash  .on 
without  an  alkali  or  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  carbonate  when 
:xtra  energy  is  required.  (P.  1008.) 

Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  in  the  Twelfth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial 
ecture,  which  we  reprint  on  page  1010,  took  for  his  subject  the  repre- 
entation  of  the  action  of  light  on  a  photographic  plate  as  rendered 
'isible  by  development.  He  explained  the  conventional  H  and  I) 
urve,  and  gave  a  formula  which  he  thought  was  simpler  than  that 
■f  Hurter  and  Driffield.  He  laid  stress  on  the  distinction  necessary 
a  the  use  of  the  word  inertia  for  indicating  (1)  the  deviation  of  the 
'late  from  a  perfect  one,  and  (2)  a  true  inertia  of  the  process,  of  image 
ormation.  He  also  described  the  phenomena  underlying  the  theory 
•f  plate-grain  set  forth  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  in  the  paper  which 
ppeared  in  the  “  B.  J.”  last  week. 

A  note  on  page  1006  draws  attention  to  the  means  which  can  be 
aken  to  avoid  apparent  exaggeration  of  the  size  of  objects  in  lantern- 
lides  projected  on  the  screen. 

The  practical  methods  which  may  be  used  in  combination  printing 
y  carbon  or  other  process'  which  does  not  give  a  visible  image  are 
he  subject  of  an  article  on  page  1007. 

MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  recently  estimated  the  amount 
1  gold  which  is  actually  utilisable  in  a  combined  bath.  They  find 
i at  the  most  economical  use  of  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bat. i 
i  >  obtained  if  the  prints  are  given  a  preliminary  fixation  in  hypo 
lone.  (P.  1009.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  Exhibition  We  propose  holding  at  the  house  of  the 
of  printing  “  B.  J.,”  from  February  10  to  26,  an 
’  exhibition  of  modern  apparatus,  such  as 
bromide  printing  machines,  postcard 
and  lantern-slide  printing  frames,  as  well  as  printing 
frames  of  the  various  patterns  employed  for  negatives  in 
the  usual  way.  This  apparatus  will  be  explained  to 
visitors,  and  the  special  features  pointed  out  by  an  atten¬ 
dant  engaged  by  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Co.  By 
the  time  these  lines  appear  every  firm  which  within  our 
knowledge  markets  specialties  of  this  kind  will  have 
received  an  invitation  to  show  their  goods,  but  if  any 
should  have  been  overlooked  we  trust  that  they  will  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  us,  when  we  shall  be 
glad  to  write  them  as  to  the  exhibition  of  their  apparatus. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  exhibits  are  confined  to 
devices  for  holding  negatives :  we  have  not  the  space  in 
which  to  show  cabinets,  etc.,  for  holding  'printing  frames. 
We  should  also  like  to  announce  that  inventors  or 
patentees  of  apparatus  coming  within  the  foregoing  classes 
are  also  invited  to  show  working  models.  These  will  be 
catalogued  and  reviewed,  as  will  other  apparatus  in  the 
exhibition.  Hence  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
should  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  keep  any  exhibit  or 
form  of  construction  secret,  or  to  be  shown  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  class  of  visitor.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope  that 
this  offer  may  be  of  service  to  some  who  may  have  new 
designs  in  apparatus  which  they  are  anxious  to  bring 
before  users  and  manufacturers. 

*  *  * 

With  this  issue  we  present  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  the  index  to  the  1909  volume  of 
the  and  to  that  of  the  “  Colour 

Photography  ”  supplement  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
As  in  previous  indexes,  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  each  item  self-explanatory,  so  that  in 
using  the  index  as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  volume 
the  reader  is  spared  unnecessary  reference  to  pages. 
Again,  as  in  previous  years,  subjects  are  classified  as  far 
as  possible  under  general  headings.  Thus,  all  kinds  of 
cameras — with  the  exception  of  reflexes — are  indexed 
under  “  Camera.”  Information  regarding  developers  and 
developing  apparatus  appears  either  under  “  Developers,” 
“  Developing,”  or  “  Development,”  and  so  on.  This  course 
ha.i  rendered  it  possible  to  provide  an  index  which,  within 
a  moderate  space,  is  nevertheless  an  almost  complete  key 
to  the  contents  of  the  thousand  pages  of  the  volume.  The 
compilers  have  also  aimed  at  avoiding  the  “  howlers  ” 
which  beset  the  path  even  of  the  most  painstaking  indexer. 
Readers  of  one  of  the  book-trade  journals  may  perhaps 
have  seen  the  volume  “  Chats  with  the  Chicks  ”  placed 
under  the  heading  “Poultry  and  Farm,”  an  aberration  of 
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the  indexer  which  led  “  Punch  ”  to  hope  that  we  might 
have  a  succeeding  volume,  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Hens.” 
Photography,  fortunately,  does  not  expose  the  indexer  so 
much  to  accidents  of  this  kind,  but  nevertheless,  in  the 
case  of  the  “  B.  J.”  index,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  it  clear  in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  same  word 
refers  to  totally  different  things. 

*  *  * 

The  “B.J.”  Our  publishers  desire  us  to  announce 
Almanac.  that  the  whole  edition  of  the  1910 

“British  Journal  Almanac”  is  now  exhausted,  and  those 
requiring  further  supply  should  make  application  to  the 
larger  wholesale  houses,  who  may  still  have  a  few  copies, 
or,  if  unable  to  obtain  from  them,  to  retail  dealers.  The 
issue  of  the  “  Almanac  ”  this  year  appears  to  have  been 
better  distributed  than  ever  before,  so  that  on  the  day  of 
publication  the  publishers  had  still  a  few  copies — about 
300—  in  hand,  applications  for  which  have  come  in  steadily 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  with  the  result  that  the  last 
of  immediately  before  the  Christmas 

*  *  * 

In  the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  lecture 
Professor  A.  W.  Porter  raised  some 
points  with  regard  to  the  “  characteristic 
curve  ”  that  seems  to  afford  matter  for  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  challenges  the  assumed  evidence  of  so-called 
“  inertia  ”  in  the  photographic  plate,  pointing  out  that 
the  assumption  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  peculiar 
method  adopted  for  plotting  the  curve.  If  the  method  of 
plotting  density  against  exposure  is  employed  in  place  of 
that  which  involves  the  logarithm  of  the  exposure,  a 
convex  curve,  rising  fastest  at  the  beginning  and  then 
more  slowly,  results,  instead  of  the  concave  curve  which 
indicates  lag  or  inertia.  He  also  throws  doubt  on  the 
method  of  measuring  sensitiveness  by  the  position  of  a 
point  which  is  not  on  the  representative  curve  of  the 
plate  at  all.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  has  never 
been  claimed  to  be  an  accurate  method  of  measuring  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  only  a  useful  approximation  that  gives  a  rough 
idea  of  the  relative  speeds  of  different  plates.  His  other 
point  is  more  subtle,  for  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the 
form  of  a  curve  varies  with  the  mode  of  plotting,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  inferences 
from  form.  Many  have  been  confused  by  the  evident  fact 
that  the  characteristic  curve,  as  usually  drawn,  is  not  a 
correct  graphic  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  that 
actually  exists  in  the  plate,  and  possibly  another  method 
oi  plotting  would  be  useful  for  purely  demonstration 
purposes.  , 

* 


were  disposed 
holidays. 
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Scale  in  The  suggestion  has  recently  been  made 

Shdearn  ^v  a  well-known  writer  that  lantern- 

slide  makers  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  size  of  the  projected  image  and  avoid  producing 
slides  thal  will  afterwards  appear  too  gigantic  on  the 
screen.  The  advice  is  good,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
follow  it,  seeing  that  the  size  of  the  projected  image  varies 
greatly.  At  one  time  the  slides  may  be  shown  on  a 
Woof  disc  with  a  linear  magnification  of  24,  and  at  another 
tune  on  a  12-foot  disc  with  a  magnification  of  48.  A 
furin  U  inches  high  on  the  slide  will  then  be  3  feet  high 
""  the  screen  in  the  one  case  and  6  feet  in  the  other,  and 
while  the  one  may  look  too  tall,  the  other  may  look  too 
-  i  The  lantern-slide  maker  cannot  control  the  absolute 
si/i>  of  the  projected  images  that  will  afterwards  appear 
°P  screen,  but  ho  can  control  the  apparent  scale,  for 
this  depends  not  on  linear  measurements,  but  upon  the 
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relative  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject. 
We  may,  for  example,  consider  the  cases  of  children  and 
adults.  In  a  natural  scene  the  former  occupy  less  of  the 
total  subject  area  than  do  the  latter,  but  in  the  process  of 
masking  slides  it  is  easy  to  ignore  this  fact.  A 
small  child  in  a  small,  closely  masked  picture  will  be 
given  the  same  importance  as  an  adult  in  a  larger  picture, 
and  then,  if  the  two  pictures  are  seen  after  each  other, 
either  the  child  will  look  too  big  or  the  adult  too  small, 
even  though  the  relative  sizes  of  the  figures  are  the  same. 
Though  the  actual  figure  shown  on  the  lantern  screen  may 
be  either  very  gigantic  or  much  under  life-size,  vet 
neither  fact  will  be  unpleasantly  noticeable  if  due  care  be 
taken  in  arranging  the  picture  as  a  whole.  A  great  deal, 
therefore,  depends  on  masking,  and  much  more  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  this  matter  than  it  usually  receives. 
Photographers  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
in  trimming  large  size  prints  often  give  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  masking  of  their  slides,  though  these  really 
require  equal  care. 


ACID  SULPHITE,  METABISULPHITE,  AND  DIA- 
MIDOPHENOL  (AMIDOL)  DEVELOPING 
FORMULAE. 

We  are  continually  receiving  queries  as  to  the  substitution 
of  potassium  metabisulphite  for  the  solution  of  acid  sul¬ 
phite,  or  bisulphite  lye,  so  frequently  recommended  by 
Continental  writers,  but  not  always  obtainable  here.  The 
question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer  accurately,  for  the 
equivalent  of  the  various  chemicals  used  in  photography 
is  a  matter  not.  very  well  understood.  Probably,  however, 
the  following  method  of  estimation  will  give  results  that 
are  near  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  first  difficulty 
that  we  meet  with  is  the  fact  that,  the  precise  difference  j 
between  an  acid  sulphite  (or  bisulphite)  and  a  metabi¬ 
sulphite  is  rather  obscure.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  solu-  j 
tion  of  metabisulphite  in  water  is  the  same  thing  as  a  ; 
solution  of  acid  sulphite,  because  by  chemical  equations  it 
can  be  shown  that  one  molecule  of  metabisulphite  added 
to  one  molecule  of  water  is  equal  to  two  molecules  of 
bisulphite.  This  argument  is  faulty,  for  it  is  evident  that  I 
the  solutions  are  not  the  same,  seeing  that  on  crystallisa- 1 
tion  each  deposits  its  own  peculiar  crystals.  Apparently! 
the  one  solution  is  more  stable  than  the  other,  and  parts L 
with  its  sulphurous  acid  less  readily,  but  the  difference  in  I 
effect  on  development  is  quite  uncertain,  and  therefore,  ii  L 
considering  the  question  of  equivalents,  we  are  obliged  t< 
take  as  a  basis  the  discredited  equation,  and  to  assum< 
that  metabisulphite  is  practically  twice  the  strength  o 
bisulphite.  The  acid  sulphite  lye  sold  in  solution  is  said! 
to  be  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  and  we 
may  therefore  take  it  as  roughly  equivalent  to  a  20  perl 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  metabisulphite,  which  in  its  turrj 
may  be  considered  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  24  pe:j  ^ 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  metabisulphite.  This  is  : 
stronger  solution  than  can  be  made,  as  potassium  meta 
bisulphite  is  not  very  soluble ;  we  can,  however,  make 
6  per  cent,  solution  and  take  four  times  as  much  of  i 
as  we  are  told  to  take  of  the  acid  sulphite  solution.  On 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid  solution  may  then  be  cor 
sidered  to  be.  equal  to  6  ccs,  of  4  per  cent,  potassiui 
metabisulphite,  or  .24  (one-quarter)  of  a  gramme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  amidol  formula  given  i 
our  last  “  Colonial  Number,”  which  formula  has  bee 
highly  appreciated  by  many  workers,  might  be  modifn 
to  combat  the  effects  of  over-  and  under-exposure  c 
similar  lines  to  those  advised  by  MM.  Balagny  and  Unde 
berg.  On  looking  up  the  matter,  however,  we  find 
many  serious  differences  of  opinion  on  the  conditions  th 
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!  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  contrast  that  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  elaborate  the  formula.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  found  that  contrast  is  not  materially  increased 
by  the  addition  of  acid  sulphite,  and  that  the  addition  of 
bromide  does  all  that  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
TJnderberg  adds  both  bisulphite  and  bromide,  and  also 
reduces  the  sulphite,  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  In  view 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  we  do  not  see  that  we  can 
do  more  than  advise  the  addition  of  bromide  to  our  formula 
to  increase  contrast.  To  diminish  contrast,  Lumiere 
simply  dilutes  with  sulphite  solution,  Underberg  with 
i  water,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  bisulphite  and  the 
bromide.  Our  own  method  is  to  simply  dilute.  In  our 
;  experience,  amidol  or  diamidophenol  is  not  at  all  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  wrongly  exposed  plates,  but 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  increasing  contrast  we  use  a 
more  concentrated  solution,  with  more  bromide,  and  for 
reducing  contrast  a  well-diluted  solution.  Compared  with 
Underberg’s  “  normal  ”  formula,  ours  contains  less  of  all 
the  ingredients— that  is,  it  is  more  dilute.  The  proportion 
of  sulphite  to  diamidophenol  is  the  same,  but  we  use'  only 
half  the  amount  of  acid  salt  and  only  one-fifth  the  amount 
of  bromide.  We  recommend  T  gr.  of  bromide  per  ounce 
of  developer,  while  he  has  1^  gr.,  and  as  this  can  be 
increased  to  2^  gr.  per  ounce  to  give  contrast,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  variation.  If  our  formula 
is  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  water  it  becomes  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  Underberg’s  formula  for  soft  results,  with 
the  exception  that  it  contains  more  acid  salt  and  less 
bromide. 

The  following  comparison  of  Underberg’s  formulae  with 
the  “  B.  J.”  formula  may  be  of  interest,  as  it  shows  at  a 
glance  the  relative  strengths  of  the  solutions.  All  the 
formulae  are  expressed  in  grains  and  ounces,  and  potassium 
metabisulphite  is-  substituted  for  the  acid  bisulphite,  the 
j  equivalent  quantity  being  estimated  in  the  way  described 
m  our  previous  note:  — 


Underberg’s  Formulae. 

B.  J. 

Hard. 

Normal. 

Soft. 

Formula. 

Diamidophenol  . 

25  grs. 
300  „ 

62  ,. 

131  „ 

10  ozs. 

10  grs. 
120  ,. 

9 

20  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . 

160 

117  „ 

25  „ 

10  ozs. 

Potassium  metabisul- 
pliite . 

3otassium  bromide 
'Utter  to  .. 

w  9  9 

4  „ 

10  ozs. 

oO  ,, 

91 

2  9  9 

— 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Underberg’s  normal  formula 
igrees^  as  regards  proportions  almost  exactly  with  the  first 
B.J.  formula,  in  which  we  used  double  the  quantity 
ff  metabisulphite  now  recommended.  The  bromide  is,  of 
bourse,  much  greater  in  quantity,  but  this  is  the  only 
variation. 


DOUBLE  PRINTING  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESSES. 

Jouble  printing,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed, 
om^nali°n  printing,  is  not  a  difficult  thing  when  we  have 
1  visible  image  to  deal  with  as  we  have  in  all  printing-out 
>rocesses,  but  even  with  them  but  comparatively  few 
>nnters  do  it  so  well  as  it  might  be  done,  for  often  the 
unctions  between  the  two  printings  are  painfully 
aanifest.  In  the  early  day  of  our  art,  combination  print- 
ug  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
i  •hotographic  printer.  Nowadays,  however,  very  little  is  | 
pne  in  that  way,  and  the  skill  of  a  printer  in  this 
lection  is  seldom  called  for.  Different  methods  of  doing  ' 

; 


this  class  of  work  have  frequently  been  described  in  past 
volumes  of  the  “  Journal,”  and  need  not  be  referred  to 
here. 

What  we  propose  to  describe  now  is  a  method  of  double 
printing  in  cases  where  there  is  no  visible  image  to  guide 
us,  as,  for  example,  in  the  carbon  or  bromide  process. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  can  call  to  mind  the  excellent 
large  pictures,  printed  from  two  or  more  negatives,  which 
were  produced  by  M.  Leon  Lambert  about  the  middle 
seventies.  Although  they  were  made  from  two  or  more 
enlarged  negatives,  no  trace  of  a  join  could  be  detected  in 
them.  These  pictures  were  all  by  the  carbon  process. 
Lambert’s  method  was  treated  at  the  time  somewhat  as  a 
secret  process,  and  was  only  taught  or  demonstrated  to  the 
inventor’s  licensees.  Although  Lambert  employed  only 
the  carbon  process,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  method  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  where  there  is  no  image  to 
be  seen  in  the  printing. 

By  way  of  a  simple  illustration  of  the  process,  we  will 
assume  that  we  have  an  enlarged  negative  of  a  portrait 
subject,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  desirable 
to  take  out  the  background  and  substitute  another.  In 
the  first  place,  a  piece  of  thin  non-actinic  paper  of  lemon 
or  orange  colour,  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the  picture, 
is  taken  and  laid  on  the  negative,  and  the  outline  of  the 
figure  roughly  traced  upon  it  with  a  pencil.  This  is  then 
laid  aside  for  the  time  being.  The  back  of  the  negative 
is  then  covered  with  thin  mineral  paper.  In  order  to  get 
the  paper  flat  and  even,  it  is  placed  for  a  few  minutes 
between  sheets  of  slightly  damp  blotting-paper  to  cause  it 
to  expand  slightly.  While  it  is  there  the  edges  of  the  back 
of  the  negative  are  touched  round  with  gum  solution.  The 
paper  is  then  laid  on  and  the  edges  pressed  in  contact 
with  the  gum.  The  paper  then  dries  flat  and  as  even  as 
the  glass  itself.  The  next  step  is  to  put  the  negative  on 
the  retouching  desk  and  trace,  neatly,  round  the  figure 
using  a  blacklead  pencil  lightly,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  printing  frame. 

It  is  important  that  the  glass  of  the  frame  fit  tightly  in 
the  rabbet ;  if  it  does  not  it  must  be  wedged  tightly  in, 
so  that  it  cannot  shift.  The  reason  for  this  precaution 
will  be  seen  later  on.  The  printing  frame  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  negative,  and  the  glass  of  it 
should  not  be  so  thick  as  is  usually  the  case — say  only 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  so.  In  placing  the  negative 
in  the  frame  it  must  be  pressed  closely  in  one  corner  of 
it ;  the  top  left-hand  will,  on  the  whole,  be  found  the  most 
convenient  in  working.  The  tissue,  which  must  be  cut 
at  right-angles  at  one  corner,  is  then  placed  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  pressed  accurately  in  the  angle  of  the  frame.  It 
is  well  to  mark  this  corner,  as  then  there  need  be  no 
mistake  when  it  is  removed  and  replaced  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  printing  from  the  second  negative 

Next,  on  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame  the  figure  is 
painted  round  for  half  an  inch  or  more,  on  the  background 
portion,  with  oil  colour ;  Indian  red,  as  sold  in  tubes,  is 
a  suitable  one  to  use  when  thinned  with  a  non-drying  oil, 
such  as  olive  oil.  Tube  water  colour,  mixed  with 
glycerine,  will  do  as  well.  In  doing  this  part  of  the  work, 
the  tracing  on  the  back  of  the  negative  serves  as  a 
guide,  but  the  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  a  trifle 
outside  the  line,  as  it  must  not  at  all  overlap  the  figure. 
The  yellow  paper  with  the  previously  traced  outline  upon 
it  is  then  taken  and  roughly  cut  out  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  inside  the  line,  and  then  about  the  same  distance 
outside  it.  This  will  give  us  a  couple  of  masks  each  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  less  than  where  the  junction  is  to 
be.  In  this  wav  we  get  masks  with  openings  about  half  an 
inch  larger  than  the  figure.  The  background  mask  is  now 
put  into  position  on  the  paint  and  kept  in  place  by  a  few 
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pieces  of  lead  or  glass.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that 
the  object  of  the  paper  mask  is  merely  to  avoid  having  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  background,  or  in  the  second 
printing  the  figure,  with  the  paint. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  printing.  This  should  be  done 
in  diffused  light,  and  it  is  well  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
frame  occasionally,  so  as  to  avoid  a  sharp  edge  in  the 
print.  When  the  exposure  is  finished,  the  frame  is  taken 
in,  the  paper  removed,  and  the  paint  cleaned  off.  Next, 
without  anything  being  disturbed,  the  figure  is  painted 
over  round  the  edges  as  before,  but  this  time  keeping  just 
within  the  guide  line  on  the  negative — about  the  same 
distance  as  it  was  previously  outside  it.  The  tissue  and 
the  negative  are  now  taken  out  of  the  frame.  If  the  tissue 
were  developed  at  this  stage  we  should,  of  course,  get  the 
figure  on  a  plain  white  background,  with  the  outline  of  it 
slightly  vignetted,  owing  to  the  light  creeping  under  the 
paint.  Supposing  a  plain  background  is  required,  the 
exposed  tissue  is  replaced  in  the  now  empty  frame,  regis¬ 
tration  being  secured  simply  by  pressing  it  close  in  the 
corner  of  the  frame,  as  in  the  first  printing.  In  printing 


in  the  plain  background  it  can,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
graduated  by  shading. 

Should  the  second  printing  be  from  a  second  negative, 
the  plan  is  as  follows: — This  negative,  like  the  previous 
one,  is  coated  on  the  back  with  mineral  paper.  The  first 
negative  is  placed  on  the  retouching  desk,  and  the  second 
placed  on  it  and  adjusted  to  the  position  the  two  images 
are  to  occupy  in  the  finished  picture.  The  outline  of  the 
figure  in  the  first  negative  is  then  traced  on  the  paper  of 
the  second  one,  after  the  first  printing  has  been  done 
and  the  second  mask  prepared.  The  first  negative  is  then 
taken  away  and  the  second  put  in  its  place,  the  tracing  on 
the  back  being  a  guide  to  its  position. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  principle  of  this 
method  is  really  that  of  vignetting  the  one  picture  into  the 
other,  so  that  no  sharp  joins  show.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander  produced  all  his 
large  pictures,  some  of  which  were  built  up  from  some¬ 
times  a  dozen  or  more  negatives,  though  he  carried  out 
his  work  somewhat  differently,  as  he  employed  a  printing- 
out  process — albumen  paper. 


NEW  METOQUINONE  DEVELOPING  FORMULA  T OR 

PLATES  AND  PAPER. 


Tiie  special  suitability  of  metoquinone  for  the  development  of 
Autochrome  plates,  to  which  we  have  recently  drawn  attention, 
has  led  us  to  experiment  further  with  this  developing  reagent 
for  ordinary  plates  and  papers.  It  will  perhaps  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  metoquinone  possesses  certain  distinct  properties  as 
a  developer.  It  combines  within  itself  the  properties  both  of 
those  developers  which  work  without  alkali  (sulphite  only)  and 
of  those  which — like  metol  and  hydroquinone — can  be  used  with 
alkalies.  Thus  the  developer  can  be  made  up  simply  with  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  or  may  be  composed  of  the  metoquinone  plus 
sulphite  and  a  carbonated  alkali,  or  substitute  for  it. 

Metoquinone  developers  retain  their  properties  exceedingly 
well,  and  this  fact  renders  the  developer  a-  very  suitable  one 
for  use  in  a  tank  in  very  weak  solution  (stand  development). 
With  bromide  papers  the  developer  gives  very  vigorous  blacks 
and  pure  high-lights.  In  the  case  of  papers,  the  fact  that  meto¬ 
quinone  may  be  employed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  alkali 
is  an  advantage  as  regards  freedom  of  action  of  the  alkali  upon 
the  gelatine.  Moreover,  metoquinone  is  an  economical  de¬ 
veloper,  since  a  large  number  of  negatives  may  be  treated  in 
succession  in  the  same  solution.  The  latter  may  be  used  as 
long  as  it  lasts  without  fear  of  its  losing  its  activity.  Lastly, 
the  metoquinone  developers  do  not  stain  the  fingers. 

In  spite  of  these  properties,  metoquinone  has  not  been  very 
extensively  used,  probably  on  account  of  its  somewhat  high 
price.  It  has  now  been  found  possible  to  issue  it  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  and  the  following  formulae  have  recently  been 
worked  out. 

We  will  first  give  the  formulae  most  suited  for  the  development 
of  negatives  on  plates  and  films  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is  to 
say,  developing  for  the  usual  time  in  a  dish. 

For  time  exposures  the  following  solution  is  used,  the  meto¬ 
quinone  being  first  dissolved,  and  then  the-  anhydrous  soda 
sulphite :  — 

Water  .  1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

Metoquinone  .  5  gms.  44  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous1...  30  gms.  130  grs. 

For  snapshots  the  above  formula  may  be  used,  but  it  is  better 
to  prepare  a  somewhat  more  energetic  developer  by  the  addition 

1  Or,  crystal,  60  gms.  (260  grs.). 


of  a  small  proportion  of  alkali,  or  of  a  substitute  for  an  alkali, 
in  accordance  with  one  or  -other  of  the  following  formulae  :  — 


1. — Water  . 

1,000 

CCS. 

20 

ozs. 

Metoquinone  . 

5 

gms. 

44 

grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

30 

gms. 

130 

grs. 

Soda  carbonate,  anhydrous 

5 

gms. 

44 

grs. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent, 
solution  . 

10 

CCS. 

4 

drs. 

2. — Water  . 

1,000 

CCS. 

20 

ozs. 

Metoquinone  . 

5 

gms. 

44 

grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

30 

gms. 

130 

grs. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent, 
solution  . 

10 

CCS. 

u 

drs. 

Acetone  . 

10 

CCS. 

4 

drs. 

3. — Water  . 

1,000 

CCS. 

20 

ozs. 

Metoquinone  . 

5 

gms. 

44 

grs. 

Formosulphite,  Lumiere . 

30 

gms. 

130 

grs. 

The  three  formulae  give  practically  the  same  results.  No.  1 
is  the  least  expensive,  Nos.  2  and  3  are  not  quite  so  advan¬ 
tageous  in  this  respect  as  No.  1,  but  they  avoid  the  use  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  are  therefore  particularly  recommended 
for  use  in  hot  countries  or  -during  hot  weather  in  Europe. 

For  under-exposed  negatives  one  or  other  of  the  above  formulae- 
given  for  snapshots  is  used,  diluting  1  part  of  developer  with 
2  parts  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  containing  5  gms. 
per  litre. 

For  over-exposed  plates  the  single  solution  developer  given  for 
time  exposures  is  employed,  but  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
bromide  solution  to  the  amount  of  from  2)  to  20  ccs.  per  litre  of 
developer  (=20  minims  t-o  3  drams  per  20  ozs.).  As  a  developer 
for  lantern-plates,  where  a  black  tone  is  required,  the  first 
formula  given  above,  namely,  that  for  time  exposures,  mav  be 
used,  or  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  formulae  for  snapshots.  Of 
these  No.  1  gives  somewhat  softer  results  than  No.  2. 

The  great  solubility  of  metoquinone  in  acetone  allows  of  a 
very  concentrated  solution  being  prepared  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact.  This  is  as  follows  :  — 


Water  . 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

Acetone  . 

Metoquinone  . 


700  ccs.  25  ozs. 

120  gms.  4  ozs.  102  grs. 
160  ccs.  5g  ozs. 

32  gms.  1  oz.  55  grs. 


The  metoquinone  is  dissolved  in  the  water  at  105  deg.  F.  after 
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having  added  the  sulphite  and  acetone.  This  developer  is  mixed 
with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water  to  form  the  working  solution. 

Stand  Development. 

The  facts  that  metoquinone  may  be  used  with  an  alkali  and 
that  the  solution  keeps  excellently  render  it  a  most  ideal  sub¬ 
stance  for  stand  development.  The  following  is  a  very  suit¬ 
able  formula,  due  to  M.  F.  Dillaye:  — 

Water  .  .  4,000  ccs.  140  ozs. 

Metoquinone  .  5  gms.  80  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ...  50  gms.  If  ozs. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent. 

solution  .  5  ccs.  g5  minims. 

The  negatives  should  be  turned  over  in  this  solution  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  well  washed  between  de¬ 
veloping  and  fixing  ;  the  total  time  of  development  will  be  about 
an  hour,  and  the  fixing  bath  is  preferably  one  of  “acid” 
formula. 

Three-Dish  Development. 

In  developing  a  large  number  of  negatives,  the  correct  expo¬ 
sure  of  which  in  many  cases  is  uncertain,  metoquinone  may  be 
usefully  employed  by  making  up  three  separate  developers,  each 
of  a  different  degree  of  activity.  A  great  number  of  formulae 
might  be  given  for  working  upon  this  system,  but  the  following 
is  as  simple  as  any  :  — 

For  dish  No.  1  developer  for  over-exposed  negatives. 

For  dish  No.  2  developer  for  snapshots. 

For  dish  No.  3  developer  for  under-exposures. 


Commence  development  in  dish  No.  1,  and  if  there  are  no 
signs  of  over-exposure,  withdraw  the  plate,  and  continue  de¬ 
velopment  in  No.  2  ;  or,  if  it  shows  signs  of  under-exposure,, 
remove  it  to  No.  3. 


Development  of  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers. 

The  following  two  formulae  differ  considerably.  No.  1  is 
intended  for  bromide  papers,  whilst  No.  2  is  used  for  chloro- 
bromide  papers  of  gaslight  rapidity,  such  as  “Radios.” 

No.  1,  Bromide. 

Water  .  1,000  ccs. 

Metoquinone  .  3  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ...  30  gms. 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous... 

Potassium  bromide,  10  per 
cent,  solution  . 


gms. 


20  ozs. 
27  grs. 
130  grs. 
44  grs. 


10  ccs. 

No.  2,  Gaslight. 

Water  . .  1,000  ccs. 

12  gms. 
40  gms. 
20  gms. 


li  drs. 


20  ozs. 
106  grs. 

|  oz. 
180  grs. 


Metoquinone 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ... 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous... 

Potassium  bromide  solution, 

10  per  cent . . .  20  ccs.  3  drs. 

During  hot  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  acetone  instead  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  In  formula  No.  1  the  5  gms.  of  carbonate 
can  be  replaced  by  10  ccs.  of  acetone,  and  in  formula  No.  2. 
the  20  gms.  of  carbonate  also  by  10  ccs.  of  acetone. 
_  A.  AND  L.  Lcmieke. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  TONING  P.O.P.  IN  THE 

COMBINED  BATH. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  gold  in  combined  toniim  and  fixing 
baths  is  utilised  only  partially  when  toning  prints  on  P.O.P. 
After  having  done  about  a  hundred  7x5  prints  in  a  combined 
bath  containing  .12  gm.  (If  grs.  of  gold  chloride,  toning  takes 
place  very  slowly,  details  are  eaten  out,  and  the  final  tone  of 
the  print  is  reddish,  although  there  is  still  a,  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  in  the  bath.  The  usual  method  is  to  strengthen 
the  bath  by  further  addition  of  new  toning  bath,  but  this  plan 
does  not  allow  of  the  gold,  which  has  become  inactive  in  the 
bath,  being  utilised  ;  the  further  toning  action  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the  quantity  of  new  bath 
added.  Not  only  is  there  no  advantage  in  this  method,  but 
there  are  certain  serious  objections  to  it,  in  that  it  causes  the 
accumulation  in  the  combined  bath  of  double  hyposulphites 
of  silver,  and  that  it  also  involves  the  solution  in  the  bath 
of  substances,  such  as  citric  acid,  etc.,  contained  in  the  paper, 
all  of  which  products,  more  or  less  quickly,  decompose  the 
bath.  We  have  made  experiments  to  find  what  method  of  using 
the  combined  bath  allows  of  the  most  complete  utilisation  of 
the  gold  without  prejudicing  the  toning  action.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  have  ascertained  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  left 
in  the  bath  after  the  toning  action  of  the  latter  has  been 
effected  in  different  ways  upon  the  number  of  prints  sufficient 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold  in  the  bath.  The  formula 
adopted  for  the  bath  is  that  which  is  customarily  recommended 
for  the  Lumiere  papers. 


Bath. 


Water  . 

1.000 

CCS. 

20 

OZS- 

Hypo  .  . 

250 

gms. 

5 

ozs. 

Alum  . 

15 

gms. 

130 

errs* 

Lead  acetate  . 

2 

gms. 

18 

Gold  chloride  (1  per  cent. 

solution)  . 

60 

CCS. 

1  i 

;  OZ. 

This  bath  was  used  in  the  following  ways  :  — 

1.  By  toning  prints  in  it  in  succession. 

2.  By  toning  together  a  number  of  prints  equal  to  those  which 
were  previously  toned  in  succession. 

Further,  each  of  these  methods  was  employed  in  a  different 
way  :  — 

(а)  Toning  and  fixing  in  the  combined  bath  in  the  ordinary 
way  after  having  given  the  prints  a  preliminary  washing  in 
water. 

(б)  By  removing  the  silver  salts  from  the  prints  by  prelim¬ 
inary  fixing  before  immersion  in  the  combined  bath. 

This  last  method  of  toning  naturally  prevents  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  double  hyposulphites  of  silver  in  the  bath,  and,  as 
we  have  previously  shown,1  and  as  Narnias  has  confirmed,2  re¬ 
moves  one  of  the  causes  for  the  falling-off  in  tone  when  treat¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  prints. 

Tire  results  of  our  experiments  are  contained  in  the  following 
table  :  — 


Method  of  using  Combined  Bath. 

No.  of  7  x  5 
prints  toned  in 

100  ccs.  toning 
bath  containing 
*0264  gm.  gold. 

Time  of  Toning  of— 

First  print.  Last  print. 

Proportion  of  gold 
used  in  toning 
compared  with 
that  put  into  bath. 

Prints  toned  and  fixed  in  ’ 
combined  bath  without 

previous  fixing  . J 

Prints  first  fixed  in  hypo' 
and  then  toned  in  com¬ 
bined  bath  ... 

a.  Prints  toned  in  succes¬ 

sion  . 

b.  Prints  toned  together  ... 

a.  Prints  toned  in  succes¬ 

sion  . . 

b.  Prints  toned  together . 

21 

24 

30 

30 

First  print  .  1  minutes  . 

Twenty-fourth  print...  25  minutes  . 

25  minutes. 

First  print  .  1  minutes  . 

Thirtieth  print  .  25  minutes  . 

25  minutes. 

Per  cent. 

60 

52 

70 

63 

“  ltevue  Trimestrielle,”  Feb.,  1908. 
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These  results  show  :  — 

1.  That  the  most  economical  method  of  working  the  “  com¬ 
bined  ”  bath  for  print-out  papers  consists  in  fixing  the  prints 
before  toning. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  unused  gold  remaining  in  the  ex¬ 
hausted  bath  is  an  important  factor,  since,  even  under  the 


best  conditions,  one  can  only  make  use  of  two-thirds  of  the 
gold. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  gold  used  in  toning  one  7x5  print 
is  one-half  milligramme  =  .008  of  a  grain. 

A.  and  L.  Lttmiere. 

A.  Seyewetz. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 


[The  following  is  the  text  of  the  twelfth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture,  delivered  by  Professor  A.  W.  Porter,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S..  on 

November  23,  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 


When  I  was  first  offered  the  privilege  of  delivering  this  lecture,  my 
first  notion  was  to  choose  as  the  subject  one  connected  with  optics, 
which  is  the  branch  of  science  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  My 
intention  was  strengthened  by  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Traill-Taylor,  whom  this  lecture  commemorates,  was  widely  known 
for  his  labours  on  photographic  optics.  However,  in  consultation 
with  one  of  your  members,  I  learned  that  several  lectures  in  this 
series  had  already  been  given  on  the  subject  of  optics,  and  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  steer  away  from  it.  I 
intend  carrying  out,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  that  suggestion  by 
selecting  as  my  subject  “  the  growth  of  the  photographic  image.” 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  with  detail  into  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  numerous  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  from  time 
to  time,  many  of  which  are  still  held — for  the  matter  is  one  of  great 
dispute — but  my  intention  is  simply  to  consider  one  or  two  points  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  and  state  what  to  many  of  you  will 
seem,  I  am  afraid,  obiter  dicta,  because  I  am  not  myself  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer — I  am  merely  a  physicist. 

Part  I. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  negative  the  exposure  must  at  least  reach  a  certain  minimum 
value.  Below  this  value  the  density  of  the  deposit  fails  to  increase 


with  the  exposure,  according  to  the  law  which  is  necessary  in  ordei 
tint  the  ]>ositive  finally  obtained  should  have  the  correct  gradation. 
I*  is  easy  to  show  that  to  obtain  a  true  positive  the  nroduct  of  the 
1 1  anaparency  of  the  developed  negative  into  the  exposures  to  which  if 
corresponds  must  be  a  constant— that  is,  that  T  E  must  be  constant. 
It  ia  more  usual  to  state  the  law  in  terms  of  the  so-called  “density 
<)t  deposit  ”  D,  which  is  defined  as  being  equal  to  the  logarithm 
<>f  tin-  reciprocal  of  T.  The  law  then  becomes  that  the  density  must 
•  is  in  arithmetic  progression  as  the  exposure  increases  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progression  if  correct  results  are  to  be  obtained.  That  is 
to  say,  that  if  I  increase  the  exposure  3  times,  then  9  times,  then  27 
time®,  the  density  ought  to  increase  as  the  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3.  Now, 
real  plates  fail  to  comply  with  this  law  except  for  a  certain  range  of 
1  and  unless  you  give  such  an  exposure  that  the  law  can 

approximately  come  into  play  vour  picture  will  not  be  correct.  These 
statements  can  lie  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams. 

I'  I  draw  a  diagram  on  which  vertically  I  represent  the  densities 
pio(  need,  and  horizontally  I  place  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
“  d'dances  to  specify  different  exposures;  or,  what  comes 

10  the  same  thm*,  ,f  1  represent  on  the  horizontal  line  equal  distances 


as  being  equal  to  equal  changes  in  the  logarithm  of  the  exposure, 
then  the  diagram  representing  the  character  of  a  perfect  plate  would 
be  a  sloping  straight  line  as  in  Fig.  1.  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any 
more  mathematical  conceptions  than  are  needful  in  order  to  make  the 
subject  clear ;  and  I  want,  at  any  rate,  to  explain  as  I  go  along  any 
particular  mathematical  ideas  that  one  does  introduce.  So  for  tear 
some  of  you  are  not  familiar  with  logarithms,  I  want  you  to  realise, 
to  start  with,  that  if  you  take  the  logarithms  of  numbers  which  are 
in  geometrical  progression,  for  example,  1,  10,  100,  1,000,  10,000,  thus 
increasing  ten  times  at  each  step,  they  will  be  found  to  be  0,  1,  2,  3,  A 
and  so  on ;  that  is,  they  increase  in  an  arithmetic  series.  Take  the 
exposure  by  which  for  light  if  not  of  too  small  intensity  you  mean 
the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  is  producing  the  images 
multiplied  into  the  time  during  which  it  acts,  and  instead  of  letting 
equal  distances  along  the  horizontal  represent  equal  changes  in  the 
exposure,  let  them  represent  equal  changes  in  the  logarithm  of  it ; 
then  I  say  that  on  a  perfect  plate,  which  would  give  you  the  correct 


gradation  no  matter  how  email  the  exposure,  the  density  would  ha 
to  be  simply  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  horizontal  distance- 
that  is  to  say,  the  plate  would  be  depicted  by  a  straight  line  on  th 
diagram.  No  plate  satisfies  that  simple  law,  and  in  consequence  v< 
get  a  region  of  under-exposure,  and  also  a  region  of  possible  ovt 
exposure.  If  you  give  less  than  a  certain  exposure,  you  will  not  g 
the  correct  gradation.  If  you  give  more  than  a  certain  exposure  y< 
will  not  get  the  correct  gradation  in  your  image,  and  the  deviation 
any  actual  plate  is  represented  by  the  fact  that  you  obtain  inste 
of  the  straight  line  on  the  diagram,  a  curved  line,  more  or  less  li 
the  curved  line  in  Fig.  2.  This  means  that  if  the  plate  is  und< 
exposed  you  obtain  a  greater  density  for  very  weak  images  than  wl 
the  law  would  require  ;  and,  so  again,  in  the  ease  of  over-exposure  y 
obtain  a  flat  picture,  all  intensities  giving  you  nearly  the  sa:' 
density.  Mathematically,  the  theory  of  this  was  worked  out  on  c  - 
tain  assumptions  in  1890,  by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  and  I  thi  - 
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j  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  you  have  had  lectures  here  on  the 
rork  of  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield.  They  found  you  could  repre- 
ent  this  peculiar  law  of  behaviour  of  a  real  photographic  plate,  by 
leans  of  a  certain  mathematical  equation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
quation  that  they  obtained  is  a  more  or  less  useful  one  for  represent- 
ig  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  plate.  There  is  considerable  doubt, 
owever,  with  respect  to  the  theoretical  foundations  upon  which  that 
iw  was  based.  The  importance  of  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  work  is 
udicated,  however,  by  the  rule  adopted  to-day,  nominally  at  any 
ate,  I  believe,  by  all  photographers  in  England,  in  specifying  the  sen- 
itiveness  of  plates.  And  they  do  it  in  this  way. 

The  region  where  you  will  get  a  correct  gradation  is  represented 
v  the  part  of  the  curve  on  Fig.  2  which  most  nearly  corresponds 
y  the  theoretical  law  which  I  expressed  as  necessary  for  a  perfect 
late ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  curve  from  the  straight  line  F'M 
^presents  the  deviation  from  that  law.  The  exposure  corresponding 

>  the  distance  OM  is  called  “  the  inertia  of  the  plate,”  a  number 
hich  is  intended  to  measure  the  reluctance  of  the  plate  to  correspond 

>  the  law  necessary  for  the  producing  of  a  perfect  image.  Those 
ho  try  to  build  up  physico-chemical  theories  as  to  how  the  image 
.  produced  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  use  of  this  term 
inertia  ”  for  indicating  the  deviation  of  the  plate  from  the  perfect 
re,  and  a  true  inertia  of  the  process  of  image  formation.  The  mis- 
ading  character  of  the  curve,  I  think  it  is,  which  may  give  rise  to 
le  misconception.  Because  when  you  plot  the  curve  in  this  way  it 
i  ither  seems  to  indicate  that  at  first  the  densitv  does  not  grow  with 
^  tposure  as  fast  as  it  does  later.  This  result  altogether  comes  about 

om  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  curve  is  plotted  ;  and  you  must 
ht  suppose  that  the  curve  indicates  anything  whatever  corresponding 
'  inertia  in  thei  actual  physical  or  chemical  process,  by  which  the 
!  tent  image  is  first  formed.  If,  in  other  words,  I  were  to  plot  the 
Unsity  against  the  exposure,  which  would  seem  the  most  natural 
ing  to  do,  I  would  find  that  the  density  in  .'this  initial  stage  actually 
|  creases  faster  than  it  does  anywhere  else  ;  in  other  words,  when  the 
Uht  first  begins  to  act  on  the  plate,  the  action  per  second  is  greater 
an  what  it  is  at  any  later  stage.  You  would  then  find  the  curve 
as  steepest  near  the  .origin,  getting  less  steep  as  time  went  on.  I 
a  not  denying,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  there  is  a  real  inertia  in 
e  physico-chemical  process,  but  at  any  rate  as  far  as  considerations 
ch  as  Hurter  and  Driffield  brought  into  play,  there  is  nothing  abso- 
tely  similar  to  inertia  in  the  behaviour  of  a  plate.  I  want  to  try 
cl  elucidate  this  question  of  inertia  by  means  of  one  or  two  experi- 
ents,  one  in  which  I  have  a  physical  (or  perhaps  a  chemical)  pre¬ 
ss  setting  in,  for  which  a  quasi  inertia  does  come  into  play,  and  one 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
lysical  and  also  of  chemical  phenomena  whose  growth  may  be  fol¬ 
ded  and  in  some  of  these  there  is  a  sort  of  lag,  which  corresponds 
inertia  in  the  initial  stages,  while  in  others  there  is  not. 
bet  me  first  explain  what  one  means  scientifically  by  the  term 
1  r.ertia.”  Take  a  heavy  ball  and  suspend  it  by  a  long  string;  then 
means  of  a  thin  elastic  cord  try  to  make  it  move  quickly  in  a  hori- 
utal  direction.  The  first  effect  is  that  the  hand  moves,  the  elastic 
etches,  the  ball  remains  nearly  at  rest.  It  slowly  gains  speed, 
wover,  and  follows  in  the  direction  of  the  pull.  This  reluctance 
change  its  velocity  is  said  to  be  due  to  inertia.  If  I  try  to  raise 
very  suddenly  by  the  string  it  will  not  respond  immediately ;  the 
ing  may  even  br  eak  if  the  jerk  be  sharp  enough. 

I  will  now  show  a  chemical  process  in  which  an  analogous  lag 
:urs  at  first.  I  have  an  apparatus  here  by  which  I  can  throw  two 
ages  on  the  screen.  The  light  of  one  of  them  comes  through  a 
ution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  of  the  other  comes  through  a 
ffile  aperture,  which  I  can  gradually  close  by  means  of  an  iris 
phragm.  A  pointer  attached  to  the  handle  which  actuates  the  iris 
phragm  moves  over  a  scale  graduated  into  divisions  representing 
ial  changes  in  the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  area  of  the  dia- 
’agm.  The  diaphragm  is  first  adjusted  so  that  the  image  formed 
°ugh  it  is  as  bright  as  that  through  the  “  hypo.”  I  will  now 
1  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  hyposulphite  at  a  given  moment 
1  then  follow  the  change  which  takes  place  by  means  of  this  ad- 
table  diaphragm.  The  effect  of  adding  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  to 
free  the  sulphur;  and  it  sets  it  free  according  to  a  definite  law. 
®ry  half-minute  the  two  images  are  adjusted  to  equality  and  the 
ition  of  the  pointer,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  density,  is  read, 
shall  find  that  in  the  initial  stages  the  density  increases  very 
‘  >vly  indeed.  As  time  goes  on,  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the  sulphur 


increases  up  to  a  maximum,  and  then  after  that  it  gets  slower  again,, 
until  finally  no  more  deposition  takes  place. 

After  making  rough  measurements  of  the  opacity  produced  by  the' 
depositing  sulphur  from  time  to  time  we  plot  a  curve  of  density 
against  time.  The  curve  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Thus  there  is  a  true  lag  at  the  beginning,  and  it  would  be  justifi¬ 
able  to  treat  this  as  a  process  exhibiting  marked  quasi-inertia.  If 
I  had  done  the  same  thing  with  the  growth  of  the  latent  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  for  a  plate  following  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  law,  I 
should  have  had  a  curve  which  rose  fastest  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  more  slowly.  And  the  peculiarity  which  comes  out  in  the  plot¬ 
ting  which  looks  like  inertia  is  merely  a  peculiarity  of  the  mode  of 
plotting  itself.  You  plot  against  log  E,  not  against  the  exposure 
itself.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  against  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  mode 
of  representing  the  property  of  the  plate,  as  long  as  this  is  clearly 
understood.  What  I  am  rather  warning  you  is  against  supposing  that 
there  is  a  true  inertia  or  lag  connected  with  the  photographic  change 
of  the  duration  which  their  language  seems  to  imply.  I  have  another 
change  here,  which  exhibits  no  detectable  lag.  I  have  here  a  ther¬ 
mopile,  consisting  of  two  wires  of  different  kinds  connected  with  a 
galvanometer.  I  push  one  of  these  into  a  potato,  and  the  other  into 
another  potato,  then  wait  for  things  to  become  steady.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  call  what  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  physical  or 
chemical  change,  or  something  different  from  both ;  but  the  final 
result  is  physical.  The  stimulus  this  time  will  be  given  by  a  pen¬ 
knife  with  which  I  prod  the  potato.  As  I  stab  with  the  knife,  the 
whole  potato  will  warm  up,  and  since  the  wire  dipping  into  it  will 
get,  warm  too,  the  spot  of  light  on  the  graduated  scale  which  indicates 
the  position  of  the  galvanometer  mirror  will  alter  its  position.  Y"ou 
see  the  change  follows  very  quickly  the  application  of  the  stimulus  ; 


so  there  is  very  little  inertia.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this 
change  is  much  more  like  the  change  produced  by  light  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  than  the  change  produced  in  hypo  bv  hydrochloric 
acid  is.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  interested  in  merely  algebraical 
things  ;  no  doubt  some  of  you  are.  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Di  iffield  founded 
their  equation  on  certain  assumptions,  which  are  somewhat  doubtful, 
perhaps ;  but  a  suggestive  theory  can  be  framed  on  a  much  simpler 
basis  than  theirs,  You  have  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  latent 
image,  and  how  it  grows ;  what  will  determine  the  rate  at  which  it 
grows?  Let  us  write  down  the  two  circumstances  upon  which  we  may 
suppose  it  to  depend.  We  are  concerned  with  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  latent  image,  by  which  I  mean  the  rate  of  deposit  or  production 
of  the  changed  material  formed  by  the  action  of  the  light — I  do  not 
want  to  commit  myself  as  to  what  this  material  may  be.  It  is 
natural  to  take  it  as  proportional  to  the  intensity,  I,  of  the  light 
that  is  producing  it,  so  that  will  be  one  factor.  It  is  natural 
also  to  take  it  as  proportional  to  the  amount  o?  unaltered 
bromide  of  silver,  or  whatever  the  sensitive  salt  is  which  remains. 
Let  77io  be  the  amount  of  sensitive  material  to  begin  with,  and  let  m 
be  the  amount  transformed  by  light  ;  then  7/n  —  rn  will  be  the  surviv¬ 
ing  unaltered  material.  The  assumptions  I  have  made  can  be  written 
in  the  form  of  an  equation  thus  :  — 

Rate  of  growth  of  //i  =  a  (?7io  —  77?)  T. 

That  is  an  equation,  which  the  mathematician  can  deal  with,  and 

*  The  Nernst  lamp  used  in  the  demonstration  provides  an  example  of  a  true 
physical  lag  in  the  period  while  the  filament  is  wanning  up. 


Fig.  4. 
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if  it  is  satisfied  he  can  tell  you  at  once  how  much  transformed  material 
there  will  be  at  any  instant.  He  would  state  the  result  in  the  form 
of  another  equation  :  — 

m  =  m0  (i  —  e~ait)  =  m0  (I  -  e~a£) 

where  e  is  the  constant  which  is  taken  as  the  base  of  natural 
logarithms  and  is  equal  to  2.7183  nearly.  Joining  this  result  with 
the  usual  assumption  for  which  there  is  good  experimental  evidence 
that  the  density,  D,  of  the  ultimate  image  is  proportional  to  m  and 
to  a  factor  depending  on  the  time  of  development  we  may  write 

D  =  K  (I  —  e~aE 

as  the  equation  connecting  D  and  E*.  This  equation  does  not  possess 
as  great  a  flexibility  as  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  more  complicated  one; 
that  is,  in  mathematical  language,  it  does  not  contain  as  many  con¬ 
stants  which  can  he  adjusted  so  as  to  represent  the  peculiarities  of 
different  kinds  of  sensitive  plate.  But  it  possesss  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  theirs;  and  it  is  suggested  as  a  possibly  useful 
one  in  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  desired  to  represent  the 
l>ehaviour  of  a  plate  by  means  of  an  equation  which  rests  on  very 
simple  assumptions  and  has  simple  properties.  If  we  plot  D  against 
log  E,  the  curve  obtained  is  similar  to  Fig  2.  The  point  of  inflection, 

F,  occurs  when  E  =  — and  the  density  there  is  .632  Iv.  The  point 

M  is  given  by  O M  =  log,,  —  +  - e  =lo£re  —  -1.718.  This  distance 

a  a 

may  still  be  taken  as  the  logarithm  of  the  “  inertia  ”  ;  but  I  am  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  customary  measure  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  plate  is  the  most  plausible  or  useful  one  to  employ.  It 
.-pecifies  the  most  important  property  of  a  plate  by  the  position  of  a 
point  which  is  not  on  the  representative  curve  of  the  plate  at  all. 

An  exposure  equal  to  the  “  inertia  ”  gives  under-exposure,  for  M 
lies  markedly  below  the  curve.  In  practice  this  does  not  lead  to  ill 
results  because  exposures  are  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of 
specified  values  of  sensitiveness  by  experience.  But  a  much  more 
scientific  specification  would  be  that  of  the  exposure  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  flattest  part  of  the  curve,  viz.,  the  point  F ;  for  this 
would  name  a  mean  exposure  which  could  be  deviated  from  either  in 
excess'  or  defect  without  risking  a  false  gradation.  The  exposure 
would  then  be  adjusted  (as  in  practice  it  probably  is  now)  by  letting 
the  predominant  lights  correspond  to  the  exposure  F  (to  be  quoted  on 
the  box)  and  leaving  the  insignificant  details  and  highest  lights  to 
look  after  themselves.  The  determination  of  the  point  F  is  not  in 
general  use  so  easy  as  that  of  M,  which  is  found  from  a  few  exposures 
in  the  “  correct  ”  region,  and  drawing  a  straight  line  as  nearly  as 
possible  through  the  points  obtained  on  the  diagram.  But  if  the 
above  simplified  equation  be  accepted  as  a  working  guide  the  point  F 
"ill  be  found  to  correspond  to  an  exposure  whose  natural  logarithm 
is  greater  than  OM  by  the  amount  e,  or  1.7183.  Thus  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  M  would  simultaneously  determine  F  at  least  as  far  as 
the  simple  equation  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Part  II. 

I  want  now  to  pass  to  a  subject  which  is  more  nearly  related  to 
'T11'  ■III‘l  connected  to  a  property  of  the  finished  plate.  My  object 
is  to  introduce  you  to  a.  subject  upon  which  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  has 
Lun  working,  and  by  means  of  some  simple  demonstrations  to  show 
yoo  upon  what  principles  his  explanations  depend.  The  property  in 
question  is  the  scattering  of  the  light  incident  upon  a  photographic 
plate.  Ill"  importance  of  this  arises  from  the  influence  which  this 
scatter  has  in  broadening  the  image  of  a  warmer  object  so  that  if  two 
very  near  bright  line  objects  be  photographed,  their  images  on  the 
plate  overlap  and  prevent  them  being  seen  as  two.  That  such  scatter 
iv-  very  important  is,  of  course,  quite  well  known,  and  it  is  usually 
attempted  to  diminish  it  by  selecting  plates  in  which  the  grain  of 
fl  v,,r  halide  is  as  fine  as  possible.  But  now  Dr.  Mees  findsf  that  it 
«  "°t  tbe  finest  -grained  plates  which  produce  the  least  scatter;  in  a 
serif.-  of  experiments  it  was  a  minimum  in  a  medium-grained  “  Pro- 
oess  ”  plate  with  grains  of  .001  to  .0015  mm.  diameter,  and  in  a 
special  plate  with  very  uniformly  sized  particles  of  about  .0015  mm. 


ti!  reality  a  and  K  in  this  formula  only  represent  a  kind  of  mean  value  of  each 
ft  these  quantities,  their  values  varying  from  layer  to  layer  through  the  thickness 
pl&tOe  rhifl  •  1 1 ‘  ! [  1  >n  should  be  taken  as  applying  to  any  very  thin  layer  of 
Hi-  Mm  and  then  a  summation  effected  for  all  the  layers.  This  leads  once  more 
to  the  complication  which  the  equation  is  intended  to  avoid, 
t  "  Koy.  Soc.  Proc.,’’  Vol.  83,  No.  A  559. 


diameter ;  and  it  was  greatest  in  a  chloro-bromide  plate  in  which  tli 
particles  were  .0008  mm.  diameter.  To  prove  this  Dr.  Mees  mere! 
photographed  a  very  narrow  slit  upon  the  various  plates,  the  illu 
mination  of  the  slit  being  of  decreasing  intensity  from  top  to  bottoi 
of  it  so  as  to  simultaneously  obtain  images  corresponding  to  variousl 
bright  sources.  The  images  were  naturally  broader  at  the  more  illu 
minated  end,  and  consequently  present  somewhat  the  appearance  o 
tadpoles.  Photomicrographs  were  then  taken  of  these,  and  the  abov 
statements  summarise  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
(Lantern  slides  of  these  “  tadpoles  ”  were  shown,  having  liee 
courteously  lent  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright.)  The  phen< 
menon  of  scatter  is  therefore  not  so  simple  as  has  always  been  take 
for  granted. 

To  explain  the  complication,  Dr.  Mees  recognises  that  it  is  necei 
sary  to  bring  into  account  the  effects  of  “  diffraction  ”  as  well  a 
reflection,  the  latter  alone  having  previously  been  considered  in  thi 
connection.  I  wish  to  demonstrate  what  this  phenomenon  of  diffra< 
tion  is.  I  focus  a  narrow  slit  (illuminated  by  a  lantern)  upon  th 
screen,  by  means  of  a  lens.  If  I  place  a  piece  of  plain  glass  in  th 
path  of  the  beam  near  the  lens  no  perceptible  disturbance  is  intre 
duced.  I  now  place  a  piece  of  glass  containing  about  500  paralh 
lines  scratched  on  every  inch  of  it.  The  result  is  that  I  see,  instea 
of  one  uncoloured  image,  about  ten  slightly  coloured  images  on  eac 
side  of  a  central  uncoloured  one;  these  extend  over  about  2ft.  of  th 
screen.  This  is  a  case  of  diffraction  scatter.  Taking  a  similar  gla> 
“  grating  ”  with  about  14.000  lines  to  the  inch  (about  .002  mm.  froi 
centre  to  centre),  the  scatter  is  much  increased.  In  this  case  ther 
is  a  central  image,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  spreading  out  to  an  angl 
of  nearly  20  deg.  on  each  side  a  bright  spectrum,  succeeded  (also  o 
each  side)  by  another  making  double  this  angle  with  the  centn 
image.  Now  these  gratings  have  a  structure  which  is  comparable  i 
size  with  the  diameter  of  the  grains  in  a  photographic  plate,  and  v 
may  therefore  conclude  that  diffraction  phenomena  will  be  prominer 
in  connection  with  the  behaviour  of  a  photographic  film.  Figs, 
and  5  show  diffraction  effects  for  a  needle  and  for  a  small  trianguhl 
opening  respectively,  these  being  placed  in  turn  in  the  position  of  th 
grating  in  the  experiment  shown. 

Dr.  Mees  found  an  easy  way  of  distinguishing  between  a  mei 
reflection  scatter  and  one  due  to  diffraction.  The  amount  due  ’( 
ordinary  reflection  (such  as  from  mirrors)  would  be  i-dependent 
the  colour  of  the  light ;  but  the  amount  due  to  diffraction  depen<| 
markedly  upon  colour,  hence  the  spectra  which  you  saw  on  the  scree 
Repeating  some  of  his  tadpole  experiments,  using  light  of  differe 
colours,  he  found  that  the  scatter  showed  little  difference  (if  any)  j 
the  case  of  the  process  plate,  but  is  very  different  for  the  red  and  blj 
in  the  case  of  a  lantern  plate.  In  the  former  plate,  the  effect 
ordinary  diffuse  reflection  was  sufficiently  great  to  overpower  aj 
diffraction  effects  present;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  plate  diffract) J 
had  become  the  predominant  factor. 

The  full  elucidation  of  the  behaviour  of  plates  in  this  respect  wo 
be  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest,  both  theoretically  > 
practically.  ETnfortunately,  the  size  of  grain  in  a  photographic  p- 
is  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  introduce  the  greatest  possible  diffici  j" 
in  working  out  a  theory.  If  the  grains  had  been  very  large  sc  1 
success  could  probably  be  obtained  by  treating  them  as  reflect  : 
spheres.  For  such  spheres  the  amount  of  light  diffused  would  > 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  total  area  of  the  grains.  On  the  otl  ‘ 
hand,  if  their  diameter  were  exceedingly  small  so  that  many  of  th L 
would  be  contained  in  a  single  wave-length  of  light,  the  question  f 
the  amount  of  scattered  light  is  again  a  soluble  one.  It  has  bji 
discussed  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  it  turns  out  that  for  such  parties 
(such  as  the  particles  in  blue  tobacco  smoke,  or  the  particles  of  in 
phur  deposited  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiment  shown  in  i  s 
lecture)  the  amount  of  light  scattered  is  proportional  to  the  number  f 
particles  per  unit  volume,  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  volume  t 
each,  and  that  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  & 
wave-length  of  light  employed.  But  it  is  not  justifiable  to  assi  e 
that  a  blend  between  these  two  laws  will  hold  in  the  case  of  the  gn  s 
of  intermediate  sizes  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Morem 
a  knowledge  of  the  relative  numbers  of  grains  in  the  different  pL  s 
is  required  before  a  complete  comparison  can  be  made  between  th  • 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  breadth  of  the  scatter  will  be  small,  bh 
when  this  number  is  very  small  and  when  it  is  very  large ;  and  1  ^ 
there  is  a  certain  intermediate  number  for  which  the  breadth  wil s 


greatest,  other  things  being  the  same.  When  the  number  of  g r 
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s  small  the  amount  of  scattered  light  is  insignificant ;  on  the  other 
tand  when  the  number  is  great,  although  the  amount  scattered  by 
nv  element  is  great,  yet  it  can  penetrate  little  distance  because  it  is 
topped  by  the  grains  in  adjacent  elements. 

The  question  is  of  so  much  importance,  however,  that  it  is  bound  to 
te  more  fully  discussed,  and  I  thought  that  the  few  things  I  have 
hown  you  to-night  might  enable  you  to  know  something  about  the 
henomenon  of  diffraction,  which  will  be  referred  to  throughout  the 
uture  discussion.  A.  W.  Porter. 


Pboto-DJecDanicai  notes. 


A  New  French  TextbooK. 


jes  Reproductions  Photomecaniques  Monochromes  par  L.  P.  Clerc. 

0.  Doin  et  Fils.  Paris.  5  francs. 

The  last  volume  of  the  “  Encyclopedic  Scientifique  ”  is  devoted 
o  photo-mechanical  processes  and  is  written  by  Monsieur  L.  P.  Clerc, 
ne  of  the  editors  of  “  Le  Procede”  The  name  of  the  author  is  a 
ufficient  guarantee  that  the  book  is  quite  up-to-date,  and  replete 
nth  the  latest  scientific  investigations  concerning  process  work, 
eparate  sections  deal  with  photography,  both  by  wet  and  dry  plate, 
nth  line,  zinc  etching,  half-tone,  collotype,  photolithography,  and 
hotogravure.  There  is  an  historical  introduction,  and  two  appen- 
ices  deal  with  the  prices  charged  for  the  work,  and  a  bibliography  of 
|  he  literature  connected  with  it. 

Altogether,  an  admirable  compilation,  compact  and  complete,  in 
hich  the  theory  of  the  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sthe  practice ; 
re  wish  there  were  a  similar  book  in  English. 


Lithography  v.  Letterpress  Illustration. 


The  introduction  of  the  new  off-set  presses  has  given  a  fillip  to 
thography,  and  if  photo-process  is  applied  to  plates  for  printing  in 
lis  manner,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  letterpress  printer  will 
ave  more  severe  competition  to  meet  than  he  has  had  for  many 
ears  past.  Already  we  have  seen  admirable  half-tones  and  three- 
ilour  work  in  both  cases  done  with  the  added  advantage  of  being 
rinted  on  pleasant  and  durable  paper,  at  probably  a  lower  cost 
lan  is  possible  by  letterpress  methods. 

We  suggest  that  the  letterpress  printer  should  see  if  a  rubber  off- 
>t  press  could  not  be  made  to  work  from  type  and  blocks  in  relief, 
his  would  offer  many  advantages,  as  it  would  enable  such  blocks  to 
.9  “fine  etched  ”  if  necessary,  which  is  difficult  to  the  point  of 
apossibility  in  the  case  of  half-tones  printed  lithographically.  Aa- 
iantage  could  be  taken  of  skill  now  available,  and  the  machines 
ight  to  be  considerably  cheaper  as  they  would  need  no  damping 
’rangements,  as  they  do  for  surface  printing.  It  is  true  the  rubber 
iankets  might  not  last  so  long,  but,  after  all,  the  cost  of  the  blanket 
not  a  very  serious  item,  especially  if  the  job  ran  into  large  editions. 


Improving  Half-Tones. 

Patent  No.  25,968,  1909,  of  J.  Bell,  describes  at  great  length  the 
pficiencies  of  ordinary  half-tone  blocks,  as,  for  example,  t  e  a  so 
tely  black  and  darker  parts  of  the  picture  are  rendered  smoky, 
ill,  and  ashy  in  appearance,  in  consequence  of  being  broken  up 
!  7  the  said  screen,”  and  claims  the  following  methods  for  improving 


irst.  The  improvements  in  the  production  of  “  half-tone  process 
raving,  line  process  engraving,  process  prints,  and  the  like  whic 
sist  in  the  introduction  thereinto  of  the  relative  pure  blacks  and 
artistic  gradations  thereof  of  the  original  subject  or  object,  bt 
loving  portions  of  the  superimposed  photographic  film  from  tfte 
ative,  or  “half-tone”  screen  negative,  by  drawing  or  engraving 
reupon  before  being  printed  from  on  to  metal.  ,, 

econd.  The  improvements  in  the  production  oi  m  , 

cess  engraving,  line  process  engraving,  process  pnn  s,  ant 
5,  which  consist  in  the  introduction  thereinto  of  the  relative  puie 
ites  and  the  artistic  gradations  thereof  of  the  ongma  suqe 
ect  by  removing  portions  of  the  superimpose  P  0  °^1 
hing  resist  film  from  the  positive  print  upon  the  me  a  1- 
wing  or  engraving  thereupon  before  the  same  is  e  me  . 
third.  In  combination  with  the  process  claraned  m  the  first  and 


second  claiming  clauses  hereof,  the  improvements  which  consist  in 
the  introduction  of  the  relative  pure  whites  and  the  artistic  grada¬ 
tions  thereof  of  the  original  subject  or  object  by  drawing,  in  varied 
and  artistic  lines,  in  combination  or  not  with  masses,  upon  the 
sensitised  “half-tone”  screen-negative  image  with  a  fine  brush  and 
waterproof  Indian  ink  or  the  like  to  obtain  a  corresponding  but 
superior  result  to  that  heretofore  only  attainable  by  engraving  down 
in  artistic  lines  and  masses  the  relief  surface  of  the  already  etched 
block. 

Fourth.  The  improvements  in  the  production  of  “  half-tone  ” 
process  engraving,  line  process  engraving,  process  prints,  and  the 
like,  which  consist  in  the  introduction  thereinto  of  the  combined 
correlative  pure  blacks  and  the  correlative  pure  whites,  and  the 
artistic  gradations  thereof  of  the  original  subject  or  object,  by  the 
means  respectively  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  claiming  clauses 
hereof. 

Fifth.  In  the  process  forming  the  subject  of  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  claiming  clauses  hereof,  the  employment  of  a  tool  having 
a  curved  acting  longitudinal  edge,  preferably  situated  below  the 
central  line  of  the  stem  of  the  said  tool  when  in  use. 

-Sixth.  In  the  process  forming  the  subject  of  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  claiming  clauses  hereof,  the  employment  of  a  tool  having 
a  curved  acting  edge,  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  tool,  and  preferably  situated  above  the  central  line 
of  the  stem  of  the  said  tool. 

Seventh.  The  improvements  in  process  line  engraving,  which 
consist  in  printing  an  ordinary  photographic  negative  or  transfer  on 
to  the  superimposed  photographic  etching  resist  film  upon  a  metal 
or  other  plate,  and  drawing  or  engraving  upon  the  same  in  lines, 
dots,  or  masses,  as  in  wood-engraving,  previous  to  the  etching  pro¬ 
cess,  in  order  to  obtain  the  relief  image  of  the  original  object  or 
subject  for  printing. 

With  regard  to  the  first  four  claims,  it  has  been  the  practice,  as 
long  as  half-tone  has  been  used,  to  “fake  ”  both  negative  and  print 
in  the  manner  described,  generally  with  more  or  less  disastrous  effect. 
The  special  tools  proposed  may  make  matters  easier,  though  in  the 
absence  of  great  skill  and  artistic  feeling  vte  should  expect  results 
to  be  worse  rather  than  better.  This  is  probably  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  illustrations  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
“  Daily  News  ”  some  time  ago,  when  we  suggested,  without  any 
idea  of  this  patent,  the  method  was  similar  to  the  one  now-  described. 
Patent  No.  27,387  of  1909  claims  further  protection  for  the  tools 

used. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for:  — 

[ale-tone  Blocks.— No.  29,431.  Improved  method  and  apparatus 
for  making  half-tone  blocks.  William  Gerrard  Rennie,  28,  Forth 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

■rinting  Places. — No.  29,507.  Process  for  etching  flat-iron  print¬ 
ing  plates.  Herbert  Sefton-Jones,  285,  High  Holborn,  London, 
for  C.  G.  Boeder  G.m.b.H.,  Germany, 

Itching  Machines.— No.  29,660.  Improvements  in  etching 
machines.  Henry  Williams,  trading  as  Leeds  Electro  and  Stereo 
Pomnanv.  8,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


“  Ensign  ”  Competition. — O  R  Colour -Sergeant  Arthur  Burns, 
cots  Guards,  Guards’  Depot,  Caterham,  Surrey,  is  the  winner  ot  the 
Fusion”  Roll  Film  Competition  for  December.  Houghtons  Ltd. 
ffer  three-guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on 
Ensign  ”  film-  The  entries  close  on  the  3rd  ot  the  month.  Ln- 
:ance°is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of 
Ensign  ”  film. 

New  Fellows  of  the  R.P.S.— Thirteen  applications  for  Fellow- 
hip  were  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
'he  following  eight  candidates  were  elected  :— E.  T.  Holding,  F.  R. 
iraprie  Adolphe  Abrahams,  S.  L.  Coulthurst  Caparn  Owen 
Vheeler,  Thomas  Wright,  Professor  G.  H.  Emmerich,  and  B.  Ward- 
Thompson. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. — Southport  Photographic 
Society.  Sec.,  J.  McLellan,  2,  Pilkington  Road,  Southport. 

December  31,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910. — Wishaw  Photographic 
Association.  Sec.,  R.  Telfer,  138.  Glasgow  Road,  Wuehaw, 
N.B. 

1910. 

January  26  to  29.— Bolton  Camera  Club.  Entries  close  January  12. 
Sec.,  H.  Mills,  Higher  Bank,  Southills,  Bolton. 

February  1  to  5.— Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  January  18.  Sec.,  J.  T.  Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bow- 
thorpe  Road,  Norwich. 

February  1  to  16. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association.  •  Entries  close  January  20.  Sec.,  J.  M  Ivis- 
sack,  68,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  21  to  25.— City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 
Society.  Entries  close  February  4.  Sec.,  H.  S.  Cuming, 
Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

February  26  to  March  12.— Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  February  12.  Sec.,  J.  C.  M’Kechnie,  31a,  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

April  5  to  9.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Secs.,  J.  A.  George 
and  J.  R.  Wigfull,  14,  Parade  Chambers,  Sheffield. 

April  9  to  16. — Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts.  Sec..,  Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


patent  Dews. 

Process  patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 

“  Photo- Mechanical  Notes.” 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  made  between 

December  13  and  December  18  :  — 

Cinkmatographs. — No.  29,117.  Improvements  relating  to  cinemato¬ 
graphs  or  like  apparatus.  Albert  Harrison  Moorhouse,  57,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  29,273.  Improved  process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  polychrome  surfaces  for  colour  photography.  Societe 
Anonyme  des  Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques  A.  Lumiere  et 
ses  Fils,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London 

Lkns  Device. — No.  29,282.  Improved  device  for  use  with,  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for,  objectives.  Jean  Marcel  Mascart,  57,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  London. 

Shutters. — No.  29,285.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  duration  of  photographic  shutter  exposures. 
Frank  Philip  Whitehead,  c/o  F.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  Pickets  Street 
Works,  Balham,  London. 

Cam kras. — No.  29,296.  Improvements  in  connection  with  roll  film 
cameras,  whereby  a  series  of  exposures  can  be  readily  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  film  for  subsequent  development.  William 
Wade,  6,  Finkle  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Photoplanographs. — No.  29,323.  Improvements  in  photoplano- 
graphs.  Calvin  John  Ellis,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London. 

(,'inkm atogr aphs. — No.  29,594.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  feed¬ 
ing  cinematograph  films.  William  Cecil  Jeapes,  55,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

Cin  km  atogr  aphs. — No.  29,684.  Improvements  relating  to  moving- 

picture  machines  and  apparatus  for  winding  cinematograph  films. 
George  W.  Bingham,  31,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Reflex  Camera  Fo<  ussing  Screens.— No.  27,667,  1909  (November  30, 
1909).  The  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  method  of 
showing,  at  one  time  on  the  screen  of  a  reflex  camera, 'only  one 


version  or  the  other  of  the  two  versions  of  the  picture  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  “upright”  and  “horizontal”  position  of  the 
rotating  back.  It  comprises  a  pair  of  pivoted  masking  blades, 
which  can  be  operated  either  separately  by  the  operator,  or  in  the 
case  of  cameras  provided  with  a  revolving  carrier  for  the  sensitive 
surface,  the  latter  may  be  so  connected  to  the  masking  blades  that 
they  will  be  automatically  changed  from  one  position,  to  the 


Fig.  1. 

other,  and  thereby  ensure  that  the  screen  will  always  show  cor-l 
rectly  either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  position  only,  so  as  tc 
coincide  with  the  position  which  the  sensitised  surface  occupies 
in  the  camera. 

A  frame  (such  as  a  metal  frame  50)  is  provided,  over  or  undei 
which  the  ground  glass  or  other  focussing  screen  51  is  mounted  o; 
arranged,  and  means  are  provided  to  block  out  the  corners  an< 


Fig.  2. 

opposite  side  parts  on  the  screen,  as,  for  example,  the  metal  frai 
may  have  inwardly  projecting  corner  pieces  suitable  for  blockn 
out  the  corners  on  the  screen. 

On  each  of  two  opposite  corners  (i.e.,  diagonally  opposite)  of  tl 
frame  a  leaf  or  blade,  such  as  a  flat  metal  strip  52,  53  is  arrang 
and  mounted  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  be  moved  into  position  to  oceu 
the  space  between  either  of  the  adjoining  corners.  For  examp  ■ 
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each  such  blade  may  be  pivoted  at  54  and  55  respectively  to  the 
aforesaid  corner  diagonally  opposite  to  one  another,  and  means  are 
provided  to  turn  the  blades  around  the  pivot  to  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  and  to  retain  each  blade  in  position  at  the  limit  of  its 
movement— for  example,  by  means  of  a  crank  pin  56  and  56a  on 
each  blade,  and  a  connecting  rod  57  and  57a  respectively 
attached  thereto,  and  such  rods,  57,  57 a,  are  connected  through 
the  medium  of  a  bell  crank  58,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  any  suitable 
means,  such,  for  example,  as  the  fixed  angle  piece  or  sliding  bracket 
59,  which  latter  has  fixed  thereon  the  laterally  extending  pin  60 
which  pin  60  is  engaged  between  the  two  forked  arms  61a  and  61  b 
]  of  the  forked  rocket  lever  61,  pivoted  at  62  to  the  inside  of  the 
camera  case  1,  and  on  the  pivot  or  shaft  62  of  the  forked  lever  61 
'  there  is  rigidly  fixed  the  lever  arm  63. 

64  is  an  extension  piece  or  arm,  fixed  or  formed  on  the  forked 
lever  61,  to  which  extension  arm  there  is  attached  one  end  of  a 
spring  65,  the  other  end  of  the  spring  being  fixed  at  66  to  the 
inside  of  the  case  1. 

|  One  of  the  forked  arms— viz.,  the  forked  arm  61a— is  pivotally' 

|  mounted  on  the  lever  61,  e.g.,  may  be  pivoted  on  the  same  centre 
j  62,  as  the  lever  61,  64,  is  pivoted ;  and  the  spring  61c  is  attached 


at  one  end  to  the  lever  61,  and  is  attached  at  the  other  gild  to  the 
pivoted  fork  61a,  so  as  to  thus  normally  keep  the  latter  pressed 
towards  the  other  forked  arm  616  (this  spring  61  e  being  sufficiently 
strong  for  this  purpose),  but  enabling  the  former  to  b§  Sieved  apart 
.from  the  latter  when  necessary. 

The  lever  arm  63  is  of  such  length  as  to  be  adapted  to 
'extend  to  the  rear  of  the  camera  case,  and  so  that  the 
free  end  of  the  lever  63  is  interposed  in  the  path  of 
notation  of  the  revolving  back  or  reversible  back  67, 
which  latter  may  be  of  any  known  or  suitable  form,  and  arranged 
and  mounted  to  turn  or  revolve  on  the  back  of  the  camera  in  any 
known  or  suitable  manner.  Thus  it  will  readily  be  seen,  when  the 
revolving  back  67  is  turned  from  the  reverse  position  into  the 
position  shown  in  full  lines  in  Figure  1,  as  the  back  is  being  swung 
from  the  reverse  position  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  68  (Figure  1), 
"when  the  revolving  back  reaches  about  the  position  shown  in  dotted 
fines  in  Fig.  1,  the  top  edge  of  the  revolving  frame  at  or  about  the 
point  69  (see  Fig.  1),  will  ride  against  the  free  end  of  the  lever 
arm  63  (which  is  caused  to  project  in  the  path  of  rotation  of  the 
revolving  back  67  by  the  action  of  the  spring  65  and  its  intermediate 
connections),  and  the  revolving  back  will  force  the  end  of  the 
fever  63  upwardly  out  of  its  path,  and  thereby  will  (through  the 
rnechanism  aforesaid)  cause  the  blades  52,  53,  to  be  swung  into  the 
position  shown  in  full  lines  in  Figure  2;  while,  when  the  revolving 
back  is  moved  back  into  the  reverse  position,  same  will  consequently 
release  the  lever  arm  63,  and  thereupon  the  spring  65  (acting  as 
before  described),  will  swing  the  blades  52,  53,  from  the  position 
•shown  in  Fig.  2  into  the  position  shown  in  full  lines  in  Fig.  3. 

Thus,  as  the  revolving  back  is  turned  from  one  position  into  the 


other,  the  blades  52,  52,  will  be  automatically  moved  from  one 
position  into  the  other,  and  thereby  will  mask  the  screen  so  as  to 
automatically  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  revolving  back. 
Arthur  Lewis  Adams,  24,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London;  and  Valter 
George  Roberts,  5,  Nelson  Terrace,  Islington,  London. 

Dew  Cradt  names. 

Super,  Speed  Ortho  (Design). — No.  315,679.  Photographic  plates. 
Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Talbot  House,  Park  Road,  Barnet,  Herts, 
manufacturers  of  photographic  dry  plates,  films,  and  papers. 
August  19,  1909. 


Analecta. 


Extracts  from  our  weehly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Enlarging'  in  One  Direction  On'y. 

To  the  photographer  who  washes  to  record  his  impressions  (w7rites 
Mr.  H.  Wild  in  “  Photography  and  Focus  ”  for  December  28) 
rather  than  to  make  accurate  diagrams  of  the  details,  the  lens  image 
is  often  very  disappointing.  Places  that  impress  by  their  height  do 
not  seem  high  enough,  and  big  things,  though  they  may  take  up  a 
good  part  of  the  negative,  do  not  give  the  idea  of  bigness.  Much 
may  be  done  by  a  careful  choice  of  point  of  view  and  by  suitable 
atmospheric  conditions,  but  even  then  we  often  wish  we  had  the 
power  to  stretch  the  negative  (or  rather  the  resulting  print)  higher 
or  wider.  I  have  tried  several  ways  of  getting  this  effect,  but 
without  much  success  until  quite  lately,  but  I  think  I  have  at  last 
found  a  method  that  promises  well.  I  have  not  had  time  to  experi¬ 
ment  much  as  yet,  but  the  results  obtained  show7  that  the  method 
is  at  any  rate  workable. 

The  apparatus  for  “stretching  ”  prints  in  this  way  only  requires 
one  article  not  usually  found  in  the  photographer’s  outfit,  and  that 
is  a  convex  mirror  writh  a  cylindrical  curvature.  Mine  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  measures  about  9in.  by  7in.,  with  a  curvature  of 
about  fin.  in  the  9in.  For  the  rest,  an  enlarging  lantern  and  a 
printing  frame  as  large  as,  or  Larger  than,  the  required  print 
complete  the  equipment. 

The  negative  is  inserted  in  the  carrier  of  the  lantern,  and  all 
arranged  as  if  for  ordinary  enlarging,  except  that  the  convex 
mirror  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  and  the  printing  frame  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with 
the  mirror,  and  at  90  degrees  with  the  condenser.  I  find  it  best  to 
keep  the  mirror  and  frame  as  close  as  possible  at  one  end.  It  will 
be  found  necessary  to  stop  down  to  about  f  22  or  /’/32  to  get  good 
definition,  but  writh  incandescent  gas  for  the  illuminant  the  expo¬ 
sures  are  not  excessive. 

The  best  way  of  working  is  to  arrange  the  mirror  and  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  (which  should  have  a  piece  of  clear  glass,  backed  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  in  it,  on  which  to  focus)  at  about  their  respec¬ 
tive  angles  on  a  piece  of  board — i.e.,  a  small  draw7ing-board.  This 
is  then  moved  backward  and  forward  in  the  path  of  the  rays  from 
the  lantern  until  the  image  is  the  desired  size.  It  is  then  focussed 
as  sharply  as  possible  at  full  aperture,  and  the  lens  stopped  down 
until  the  definition  is  even  all  over.  The  lens  is  capped,  a  piece  of 
bromide  paper  put  in  the  frame  in  placg  of  the  white  paper  used  ’or 
focussing,  and  the  exposure  made. 


R.P.S.  Affiliation  Print  CompetitrIn. — The  judges  made  the 
following  awards  in  the  recent  competition  :  Plaques  to  W.  C. 
Pettigrew  (Bromley  C.C.),  G.  B.  Clifton  (Ealing  P.S.).  Harry  Lindoe 
(Wearside  C.C.),  and  P.  Martin  (Woodford  P.S.).  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  societies :  Wearside  Camera  Club  (1st), 
Woodford  Photographic  Society  (2nd),  and  Borough  Polytechnic 
Photographic  Society  (3rd).  The  whole  of  the  selected  prints  will  be 
hung  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  35,  Russell 
Square,  W.C.,  and  will  be  on  view  to  the  public,  admission  free,  from 
January  11  to  February  15,  1910,  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily,  11  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  whole 
collection,  together  with  numerous  sketches  by  Mr.  \N  .  J.  Morgan. 
R  B  4  will  be  circulated  among  the  affiliated  societies. 
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new  Books. 

“Travel  and  Exploration.” — The  January  number  of  “Travel 
and  Exploration”  "begins  the  second  year  of  its  fairly  successful 
career.  Though,  naturally,  the  demand  for  a  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive  and  emphatically  class  magazine  is  not  large,  compared  with 
that  for  the  popular  monthlies;  vet  this  demand  shows  signs  of 
increasing,  and  consequently  the  proprietors  have  decided  to  enlarge 
the  magazine  permanently,  beginning  with  this  number.  This  will 
allow  of  adequate  reviews  of  important  travel-books — and  “Travel 
and  Exploration  ”  is  the  only  non-teehnical  magazine  which  con¬ 
fines  its  reviews  strictly  to  travel  literature.  The  most  important 
article  in  the  January  number  is,  perhaps,  Dr.  W.  Hunter  Workman’s 
description  of  his  explorations  in  the  Nun  Kun  range  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  Mr.  C.  X.  Williamson,  the  well-known  motoring  novelist, 
gives  a  very  readable  account  of  the  popular  motor  run  from  Paris 
to  the  Riviera.  These  constitute  the  purely  exploration  and  travel 
side  of  this  number.  A  very  valuable  series  of  articles  on  “Outfit 
and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller,  Explorer,  and  Sportsman,”  to 
which  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt,  Mr.  Ralph 
Durand,  and  other  well-known  authorities  in  this  field  of  exploration 
have  contributed,  is  begun  in  this  number,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Durand. 

The  “Telephoto  Quarterly.”— No.  8  of  “T.Q.,”  closing  the 
second  year  of  publication,  discovers  Captain  Wheeler  offering  a 
liberal  programme  of  articles  and  illustrations,  helpfully  emphasising 
the  practical  side  of  telephoto  work.  We  doubt  if  our  contemporary 
would  make  a  warmer  welcome  for  itself  by  publishing,  as  it  thinks 
it  should  do,  more  scientific  contributions.  So  far,  the  stamp 
of  practice  has  been  upon  everything  which  has  appeared  in  it,  and 
on  that  account  we  are  sure  that  no  one  interested  in  telephoto  work 
will  willingly  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  its  four  issues  per 
annum  at  the  cost  of  2s.  The  December  issue,  just  about  to  be 
published,  contains  articles  of  notable  interest  on  “The  Tele-dens  in 
Ai c hitecture,  and  on  Mountain  Telephotography,”  with  many 
notes  in  the  editor  s  always  delightful  vein  of  humour.  Our  readers 
in  the  L  nited  States  should  note  that  “  T.Q.”  is  sold  by  Tennant 
and  Ward,  122,  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,.  In  England, 
the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden.  2,  Amen  Corner’ 
London,  E.C.  ~  ’ 


Meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Monday,  January  3. 

Nether  Edge  Camera  Club.  “  Ensvna  ”  F  T 

wTf.1 SUto?.n,Ph,°  developing,  and  T„„ing  Vel„x  Pape, 


wf  APh0tOirmphi'  S““l7-  “■“>»«»»  Feint  Competitio, 

Tuesday,  January  4. 

5°f,,  Photographic  Society.  No  meeting'. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.  “  Ensyna.”  F.  J  Stedman 


w. 


w. 


Wednesday,  January  5. 

s"S.  t0RraphiC  S°Ciety’  “Large  Pri»ts  from  Small  Negatives.” 
Croydon  Camera  Club.  “  Flashlight  Photograph v  *’  FC 

'  'o'Heehme  Photographic  Society.  “  Bromide  Toning- w  V  tt 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  DeWfo  iS  bu  7^*  ,  W.  F.  Harra 
iteat  Success  in  Portraiture"  Aff’  Photography  Achieves  i 

Boberton  Christie.  rwrtraitule-  Aff.-T.  Drummond  Shields.  Neg.-, 

Thursday.  January  6. 


.  I  .  .  w  a  |  wamJAfiz  U. 

Demonstration. 

. . &5 . « . 1  w.  , 

Midlothian  photographic  Association.  Lantern  Slide  Ni>ln 


' . .  Lantern 


Block  Making  for  Illus 


CATALOGUES  AND  TRADE  NOTICES. 

A  New  Zealand  List. r— Messrs.  Walter  Suckling,  Ltd.,  204,. 
Cashel  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  send  us  their  full  cata¬ 
logue  of  photographic  requisites,  which  we  are  interested  to  see 
forms  a  volume  of  over  220  pages,  excellently  arranged  and  well 
printed.  It  lists  every  variety  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
material,  chiefly  of  British  manufacture.  Evidently  our  readers  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Islands  can  obtain  from  Messrs.  Suckling  th.? 
standard  articles  for  all  branches  of  photography. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence. 

Profits  on  Photographic  Enlargements. — At  the  Brighton 
Borough  Bench  on  December  20,  Harry  Marks  and  Lena 
Chorley,  alias  Oswall,  were  charged  on  remand  that  they  did  unlaw¬ 
fully  conspire  by  false  pretences  to  obtain  money  from  Constance 
Elsie  McLewee. 

Mr.  Graham  Hooper  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Huntley  Jenkins 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  S.  Myers  and  Son,  London)  defended. 

Prosecutrix,  who  lives  at  52,  Church  Street,  and  is  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  said  that  on  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1906  she  was  left  £300.  She  saw  an  advertisement  in  a 
local  paper  ;  — 

“Wanted,  a  smart  young  lady,  to  travel  with  another.  Expe¬ 
rience  unnecessary.  One  who  can  invest  small  capital  preferred. 

State  age.” 

In  consequence,  she  wrote  a  letter  on  September  25,  and  received 
a  letter  signed  Lena  Oswall,  asking  for  an  interview.  In  consequence 
she  went  to  a  house  in  Tichborne  Street  on  September  28,  and  there 
saw  both  prisoners.  Marks  then  told  her  he  wanted  someone  to  learn 
his  business  of  photographic  enlargement,  and  to  travel  about  with 
him  and  the  other  young  lady,  meaning  Miss  Oswall.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  very  profitable  business,  and  he  would  want  a  security  of  some  kind. 
Witness  asked  him  how  much  he  expected.  Marks  said,  “  What 
can  you  give?”  Witness  said,  “Will  £20  do?  ”  And  he  replied, 

“  Yes.”  Then  he  told  her  that,  according  to  what  she  invested  as 
security,  he  would  pay  her  interest  on  it,  that  he  would  give  her 
2s.  6d.  per  week  interest  on  the  £20,  and  £1  a  week  wages  besides. 
He  also  said  she  could  have  her  interest  paid  when  she  liked,  and 
she  told  him  she  would  prefer  to  have  it  monthly.  Further,  he  said 
she  could  try  the  business,  and  if  she  did  not  like  it,  and  gave  him 
twenty-four  hours’  notice,  he  would  refund  the  money.  The  reason 
xv hy  he  wanted  security  was,  he  said,  because  some  time  previously 
a  man  who  was  working  for  him  went  away  with  some  of  his  money 
and  frames.  Witness  said  she  would  try  the  business,  and  agreed 
to  start  on  the  following  Monday.  Marks  said  they  were  leavin 
there  on  Monday,  and  going  into  fresh  apartments.  He  said  th 
other  young  ladies  had  always  lived  with  therm,  and  that  they  pre 
ferred  them  to,  but  that  witness  could  »to  as  she  liked.  Witnes  : 
decided  to  live  with  them.  The  female  prisoner  said  ever  since  sin 
had  been  with  Mr.  Marks  she  had  been  very  happy,  that  she  liked 
the  business  very  much,  and  would  not  give  it  up  for  anything. 
She  also  said  she  had  been  with  Mr.  Marks  three  years,  and  previou; 
to  that  with  his  brother  George,  two  years.  She  further  said  tha 
since  she  had  been  with  Mr.  Marks  she  had  opened  a  banking 
account,  and  that  every  year  she  was  adding  to  it.  She  also  sait 
that  when  she  joined  Mr.  Marks  she  invested  £40,  and  that  ne 
brother  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  would  not  let  her  have  it  a 
first.  iShe  had  never  regretted  it,  and  was  sure  witness  would  b 
as  happy  as  she  had  been.  At  a  further  interview  on  the  followin 
Sunday  she  was  told  prisoners  were  moving  to  Centurion  Road 
The  next  day  witness  went  to  start  in  the  business,  and  in  th 
afternoon  the  removal  to  Centurion  Road  took  place.  Then,  in  th 
absence  of  Marks,  the  other  prisoner  asked  her  if  she  had  settle 
with  Marks.  Witness  told  her  no,  and  that  she  intended  to  do  s 
when  she  unpacked.  Oswall  said  it  was  only  right  to  settle  whej 
one  started  anything.  Witness  went  upstairs  and  undid  her  trunk 
and  brought  her  cheque-book  downstairs.  Marks  had  then  returned 
and  witness  drew  a  cheque  (produced)  for  £20  in  his  favour.  SI 
was  going  to  cross  it,  but  he  asked  her  not  to  as  he  wanted  to  £ 
out  and  cash  it.  He  went  out  again..  and  then  Oswall  told  her  i| 
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would  be  going  to  London  next  day.  He  was  away  a  week,  return¬ 
ing  on  October  12.  While  he  was  away  Miss  Oswall  took  witness 
round  two  or  three  days  to  teach  her  canvassing,  and  the  orders  she 
got  she  sent  to  Marks  at  an  address  in  Highbury  Grove,  London. 
Witness  asked  why  they  did  not  go  out  canvassing  oftener,  and 
Oswall  said  it  did  not  matter,  and  that  Marks  didn’t  mind  as  long 
as  she  got  so  many  orders  a  week.  One  day  witness  told  Miss 
Oswall  she  was  going  to  run  down  to  the  bank.  Oswall  said,  “  Oh, 
you  have  some  more  money,  have  you?  I  thought  the  £20  was  all 
you  had.”  Witness  said,  “No,  I  have  a  little  more.”  While  Marks 
was  away  there  was  trouble  with  the  landlady,  who  wanted  her  bill 
when  they  had  been  there  a  week.  Prisoner  then  asked  witness  if 
she  had  any  money  on  her,  so  that  they  could  settle  up  and  pay 
!the  bill,  and  she  said  if  witness  would  pay  it,  Mr.  Marks  would  let 
tier  have  it  back  when  he  came  home.  Witness  advanced  a 
| sovereign.  On  his  return  on  October  12,  Marks  asked  her  how  she 
was  getting  on,  and  whether  she  liked  the  business.  Witness  told 
him  she  did  not  like  canvassing  much.  He  said  she  would  not 
ilways  have  canvassing;  when  she  got  in  the  business  she  would 
have  canvassers  of  her  own.  During  that  week  witness  went  out 
canvassing  two  or  three  times,  and  Oswall  made  the  bad  weather 
m  excuse  for  not  going  oftener.  After  Marks  had  been  back  a  few 
lays  he  said  his  brother  in  London  had  got  a  new  idea  from  a 
breigner,  and  that  at  any  time  he  might  write  to  say  that  he  would 
lave  to  start  with  him  in  this  new  business,  which  was  a  Kind  of 
idvertising  paper.  If  it  came  off  all  right,  he  said  his  brother  and 
le  would  make  their  fortunes  at  it.  A  few  days  after  she  saw 
darks  with  a  telegram,  and  he  said  it  was  from  his  brother  Alfred, 
ind  that  it  said  “everything  is  all  right,  come.”  Afterwards  he 
l  aid  if  he  went  with  his  brother  he  would  not  have  time  for  the 

II\vo  businesses,  but  he  did  not  want  to  give  up  his  business  *n 
Brighton,  because  he  had  had  it  so  long,-  and  it  was  so  profitable. 
Dswall  was  present,  and  Marks  went  on  to  say  he  would  make  it 
vorth  their  while  if  they  would  manage  the  business  for  him.  He 
uggested  that  Oswall  should  go  out  canvassing  and  that  witness 
ould  finish  off  the  pictures,  send  up  the  orders  in  the  evening,  and 
lo  the  housekeeping.  Oswall  said,  “That  won’t  satisfy  me;  I’m 
;oing  to  manage  your  business  for  you.  I’ve  been  with  you  five 
rears,  and  it’s  time  I  had  a  business  of  my  own.  I  should  have 
farted  on  my  own  long  ago  if  I  had  only  known  the  secret  of  the 
rasiness.  I  won’t  be  content  with  managing  your  business.  I  think 
rou  ought  to  sell  it  to  me.”  Marks  said,  “  You  can’t  buy  my  busi¬ 
ness ;  it’s  worth  £1,000.”  Oswall  replied  that  she  had  not  £1,000, 
)ut  that  she  knew  she  had  enough  money  to  buy  the  business.  She 
Iso  said  Marks  was  going  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  other 
business,  and  that  after  all  the  time  she  had  worked  for  him, 
nd  all  the  money  she  had  earned  for  him,  he  ought  to  do  something 
or  her. 

After  further  conversation,  Oswall  said,  “YTou  know  there  is  a 
eeret,”  and  Marks  said,  “Yes,  but  it  isn’t  likely  I’m  going  to  tell 
ou  everything.”  Miss  Oswall  appeared  to  want  to  buy  the  busi¬ 
es  very  much,  and  was  apparently  very  much  annoyed  because 
larks  would  not  sell.  After  they  had  gone  to  bed  Oswall  said  she 
ad  made  up  her  mind  to  get  the  business,  and  she  was  sure  Marks 
/ould  give  in  in  the  end.  She  also  said,  “  You  know  there’s  tons 
f  money  in  this  business,  and  if  he’ll  only  sell  it  to  us  we’ll  make 
o  end  of  money  out  of  it.”  She  asked  witness  if  she  would  go 
ito  partnership  with  her  if  she  found  out  the  secret.  Witness 
eplied,  “  I  don’t  know ;  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  thing  pay 
ke  he  does.”  Oswall  said  they  would  be  all  right  if  she  could 
iarn  the  secret  because  she  knew  everything  else  in  connection 
nth  the  business.  Next  morning  there  was  further  conversation 
bout  the  sale  of  the  business,  and  Marks  said,  “  I  suppose  I  had 
etter  sell  it  to  you  two  girls  for  £50  each.”  Upon  this  Oswall 
ud,  “Oh,  that  is  kind  of  you;  I  thought  I  should  have  to  pay  at 
ast  £100  for  my  half.”  To  witness  she  said,  “  That  is  kind  of 
lrm  Fancy  his  letting  us  have  it  so  cheap — £50  each.”  Marks 
ud,  “  That’s  all  right ;  of  course,  I  shall  have  to  explain  the  busi- 
2SS  to  you.”  Witness  asked  if  he  would  let  them  have  the  secret, 
!d  he  said  he  would,  and  that  he  would  take  witness  round  and 
■ach  her  his  style  of  canvassing.  He  asked  if  they  would  pay  for 
ie  business  then,  and  Oswall  said,  “  You  know  I  can’t  pay  for  my 
df  now  as  my  cheque-book  is  at  your  mother’s  home  in  London, 
our  re  going  to  send  me  down  my  cheque-book  directly  you  get  to 


London,  aren’t  you?”  Marks  said  he  would,  and  that  he  supposed 
witness  would  pay  for  her.  Witness  said,  “I  might  as  well,”  and 
drew  a  cheque  for  £35,  out  of  which  Marks  returned  her  £5,  the 
£20  she  had  previously  paid  being  taken  into  account. 

During  the  next  few  days  Marks  took  her  round  Buckingham- 
road  canvassing,  and  when  they  called  at  a  house  Marks  would 
say,  “I  have  called  from  Marks  and  Co.  We  are  opening  new 
premises  round  her,  and  are  giving  pictures  free  to  advertise  them¬ 
selves.  Would  you  like  to  accept  one?  ”  If  this  offer  were  accepted 
he  would  ask  for  a  small  photograph  for  enlargement,  and  suggest 
that  if  when  it  was  done  they  would  like  it  framed,  they  should  give 
his  firm  the  preference.  These  photographs  were  sent  to  a  firm  in 
London  for  enlargement  at  a  cost  of  5d.  each,  and  the  frames  were 
purchased  of  a  Hackney  firm  at  a  cost  of  10d.,  Is.,  or  Is.  2^d.  The 
glass  cost  4d.  for  each  picture  20in.  long  by  16in.  when  witness 
bought  it,  but  Marks  used  to  buy  glass  in  large  quantities  and  cut 
it  himself.  With  the  photograph  in  the  frame  and  a  few  nails  put 
on  it  and  the  back  pasted  with  brown  paper,  the  work  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  pictures  would  be  sold  at  from  5s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. 
each.  The  average  was  8s.  6d.  If  persons  would  not  have  a  frame 
they  did  not  get  the  picture,  and  in  some  cases  they  did  not 
get  the  photograjjh  back.  Marks  told  her  she  should  always 
say  they  were  opening  round  there,  and  should  not  tell  them 
they  were  in  apartments.  Afterwards  Marks  said  there  were  the 
book  debts,  and  Oswall  said,  “  Yes,  of  course,  we  must  pay  for 
those.”  He  made  out  a  list,  and  Oswall  said  she  should  also  like  to 
sell  jewellery,  as  there  was  a  great  profit  on  it.  Marks  brought 
down  a  lot  of  it  from  London,  and  they  agreed  to  take  £1  worth 
each.  He  put  the  book  debts  at  £23,  and  Oswall  said  she  should 
like  to  pay  her  share,  but  as  she  had  not  her  cheque-book,  would 
witness  oblige  her  by  paying  her  half  as  wrell  as  her  own,  adding, 
“  Of  course,  I’ll  pay  you  all  back  when  Mr.  Marks  sends  me  down 
my  cheque-book.”  Witness  had  not  any  forms  left  in  her  cheque¬ 
book,  but  she  told  Marks  she  would  go  to  the  bank  in  the  morning. 
One  night  Oswald  told  witness  she  had  about  £300  in  the  bank,  and 
asked  witness  how  much  she  had.  Witness  told  her  about  £100. 
Next  morning,  after  witness  had  packed  her  small  trunk,  Marks 
sent  her  out  to  get  some  paper  for  the  business,  and  on  her  return 
she  found  Oswall  had  packed  up  all  her  things  because  she  said 
they  wanted  to  get  out  quick.  On  unpacking  her  things  at  Church 
Street  witness  missed  some  of  them,  and  subsequently  saw  them 
among  the  prisoners’  luggage  in  the  possession  of  the  police.  On 
the  way  to  the  bank  on  the  morning  of  October  25,  Oswall  said  that 
as  she  was  starting  in  business  with  witness  she  was  going  to 
transfer  her  account  to  witness’s  bank.  Witness  asked  her  where 
she  banked,  and  Oswall  replied,  “In  London,  near  the  Bank.” 
Witness  asked  which  one,  as  there  were  several  there,  and  Oswall 
said  she  did  not  remember,  as  Marks  managed  her  money  affairs 
for  her.  “  When,”  she  said,  “  I  want  any  money  I  draw  a  cheque 
and  give  it  to  him,  and  he  draws  a  cheque  for  me.”  Witness 
described  how  she  got  £25  in  notes  from  the  bank  and  paid  Marks 
for  the  book  debts  and  jewellery,  and  said  Oswall  promised  to  pay 
her  all  she  owed  her  when  her  cheque-book  came.  It  "was  esti¬ 
mated  that  Oswall  then  owed  her  £50.  and  she  said  she  would 
draw  a  cheque  for  £60,  which  would  allow  witness  for  stock  and 
other  expenses.  Marks  gave  her  no  receipt  for  the  money,  but  sent 
her  away  from  Centurion  Road  first,  because  he  said  the  landlady 
would  be  annoyed  at  their  leaving,  and  he  and  Oswall  would  settle 
the  matter  with  her.  They  afterwards  arrived  at  Church  Street 
with  the  luggage.  Here  Marks  said  that  now  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  leave  he  did  not  want  to  go,  but  they  would  get  on  all 
right,  and  if  they  did  not  make  at  least  £8  a  week  each  it  would 
be  their  own  fault.  Oswall  said,  “Y'es,  I  am  sure  it  will.”  After 
he  had  left  Oswall  said  she  was  miserable,  and  began  to  cry,  and 
suggested  they  should  go  out  to  lunch,  and  go  to  the  theatre  to  cheer 
themselves  up.  They  did,  Oswall  asking  her  to  pay  the  expenses 
as  she  had  not  her  cheque-book,  and  promising  to  pay  all  back 
when  it  came.  Witness  paid  5s.  6d.  for  the  lunch,  and  4s.  for  the 
theatre  tickets.  Next  morning  a  letter  came  from  Marks  stating 
that  he  could  not  find  Miss  Oswall’s  cheque-book.  It  was  addressed 
to  “  My  dear  girls,”  from  Highbury  Grove,  London.  Oswall 
borrowed  10s.  on  October  26  to  get  some  things  from  the  cleaners, 
and  suggested  that  witness  should  write  Marks,  saying  they  were 
very  comfortable,  and  thanking  him  for  being  so  good  to  then. 
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THE  BRITISH 


. ,  ric-urall  Vnd  often  told  her  that  she 

Witness  complied.  Prosecutrix  sai  *  1  evening  she  received  a 

had  dreamed  her  sister  was  dl  and  onej  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

telegram,  and  said  it  was  o  s  y  to  comfort  Oswall,  when 

must  go  at  once.  Witness  w  f  ®  m  up  and  threw  it  in  the 
the  latter  deliberate  y  sciew  morning5  and  arranged  to  send 

fire.  She  said  she  would  ^  LiverpooL  if  in  great  danger, 

a  telegram  to  Horne,  1^  Ngxfc  morning,  Qswall  said  she  would 

wire  at  once.  Wi  had  ,  a  telegram  saying  she  must  go 

have  to  go  aftei  a  ,  ,•  packed  up  her  things 

at  once  if  she  wished  to  see  Al.ce  . .1  SheB[“C*e  SL  said  she 

and  left  by  an  afternoon  tram  to  London  Br^ge^  ^  ^  ,o 

would  write  to  witness  when  she  a,  d  hw  sister.  shc 

write  to  her,  as  she  would  be  busy  looMi  29.  During 

did  not  write  witness,  who  saw  ei  a  collected  about 

sr  g  - 

go  away  again  on  Sunday.  Insonei  °  birthday.  She 

which  'she  said  her  brother  had  wit- 

also  said  another  set  just  like  '  It  was  to  be  a  present 

ness,  and  that  the  cost  was  £15  15s.  a  “V.  b  witness  said 
from  her  to  witness  for  her  birthday  n > ^  she  said 

she  need  not  have  gone  to  that  expe  ■  d  expected  her 

her  brother  had  ^“Cheque-book  would  have  been 

to  pay  it  back.  >  h  J  would  fitness  let  her  have 

returned  her  sister  was  wanting  extra 

‘tWnlThf connection  with  the  illness,  and  that  there  was  a  trained 
S  to"  b“  plid  for,  so  that  in  all  she  .?  ^"'li 

Witness  said,  “How  much  money  do  you  want  m  all.  d  U 
replied,  “About  £35.”  At  first,  witness  said  she  did  not 
let  her  have  such  a  large  sum,  and  to  this  prisoner  -aid  You 
know  I  would  always  let  you  have  £100  if  you  wanted  • 
told  her  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money,  but  prisoner 
said  she  was  unkind,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  she  would  le  he 
u„ve  a  cheque  for  £60.  Witness  then  drew  a  cheque  foi  £35,  and 
^  -e  it  to  h  r,  and  she  went  out,  saying  she  was  going  to  the  bank 
fo  cash  it  A  set  of  furs  arrived  later.  During  the  day  witness 
collected  £2  or  £3  and  shared  it  with  prisoner.  Oswall  left  Brighton 
next  dav,  saying  Hie  was  going  back  to  her  lister  at  Liverpool,  and 
wild  write  to”  witness.  During  the  next  week  witness  tried  to 
carry  on  the  business,  and  went  round  to  collect  money.  She  had  a 
rrreat  deal  of  difficulty,  and  had  only  been  able  to  collect  somethm 
over  £5  out  of  the  £23  said  to  be  due.  Witness  heard  nothin*  o 
Oswall,  and  on  November  6  she  wrote  Marks,  asking  if  e  a  se 
or  heard  anything  of  her.  The  same  evening  she  got  a  telegram 
purporting  to  come  from  Oswall,  and  saying  she  would  arrive  at 
9  20  Oswall  walked  in  at  8.30,  and  said  her  sister  was  awfully  ill 
and  believed  to  be  dying,  and  that  she  was  afraid  she  would  have 
to  go  home  for  good.  She  asked  witness  how  she  was  getting  o  , 
and  she  replied  not  very  well,  and  that  she  had  had  difficulty 
netting  the  money  in.  Oswall  said  she  must  send  them  a  blue  paper. 
As  she  was  going  away  for  good  she  wanted  witness  to  buy  her 
share  of  the  business  for  £50,  but  witness  said  she  could  not  affind 
it  for  one  thing,  and  that  for  another  she  did  not  know  much  aboub 
the  business.  Prisoner  said  someone  in  Liverpool  was  prepared  to 
give  her  £100  for  her  share,  and  witness  said  that  if  her  share  was 
worth  that,  so  was  hers.  She  asked  prisoner  for  the  money  she  had 
borrowed,  and  prisoner  said  she  had  not  brought  her  cheque-book 
with  her,’  but  that  she  would  go  to  Highbury  next  day  and  get  it. 
Afterwards  she  said  she  could  not  let  witness  have  it  back  at  once 
because  she  had  lent  all  her  money  (£300)  that  week.  Then  witness 
told  her  she  believed  she  had  been  telling  a  lot  of  untruths  and 
planning  it  all  with  Marks  to  get  her  money  out  of  her.  Prisoner 
indignantly  denied  this.  There  was  talk  about  selling  the  business, 
and  witness  suggested  that  they  should  get  Marks  to  sell  it  tor 
them,  but  Oswall  said  he  was  nothing  to  do  with  them  now.  On 
Novenfber  15  she  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  both 
prisoners,  lu  further  correspondence,  Marks  suggested  she  should 
come  to  London  to  see  him.  Shc  went  with  a  detective,  hut  did  not 
see  either  of  the  prisoners.  Witness  believed  the  business  and  the 


transactions  were  genuine,  or  she  would  not  have  parted  with  her 
r^fnit  wLrsSJe Reived  oneiveeVs 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt  j  ^  £M0  >h(, 

came  into  in 

some  she with  the  last  £35  she  had  never  asked  for 
her'money  back,  because  ^  -Tg-d  -si- 

JJT The^hotgra^riL,  ani  Witness  replied  that  he  appeared 

l°  witness  had  tried  to  carry  on  the  business  by  herself 

she  could  not  manage  it,  and  she  had  only  sent  up  a  few  orde.s  to 

‘"Was  it  not  because  you  were  not  successful  that  you  went  to  the 

police  and  made  a  complaint  ?— No.  and  you 

P  Suonosino-  this  had  turned  out  a  tom  tiddlei  s  ground,  a 
had  found  ft  was  a  gold  mine,  would  you  have  made  a  complan  . 

N°Is  not  the  real  reason  because  you  have  lost  your  money  and  the 

tVnncr  lias  tinned  out  ci  failure?  ^No.  p  ,  j 

In  answer  to  other  questions  by  counsel  Witness  said i  she ^expected 

Miss  Oswall  to  stay,  and  if  she  had  stayed  witnes 
satisfied  with  the  business.  When  she  wrote  at  O  ■  '  »«  kmd 
thanking  Marks  for  all  his  kindness,  she  did  think  he ;  had 
At  this  stage  the  case  was  adjourned  until  December  29. 


Correspondence. 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  side,  of  | 

No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given.  .  .  , 

...  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinion,  expressed  b, 

our  correspondents. 

MOISTURE  AND  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen  —The  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  lenses  described! 
benueme  ,  occurring  only  when  using  hi 

by  your  correspondent,  J.  H.  J.,  as  occuuin„  miy  & 

cap  ^can  probably  be  avoided  by  refraining  from  handling  the  cap. 

In  a  cold  and  damp  place  I  have  often  found  that  if  the  cap 
held  in  the  hand  or  accidentally  breathed  on,  or  even  put ,  in  o  | 

pocket  for  a  minute  while  focussing,  it  becomes  warmed  and  cans 
the  front  of  the  lens  to  steam.— Yours  faithfully,  Beblin.  I 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CANADA. 

To  the  Editors. 

WANTED— Photographer,  good  finisher,  not  necessarily  retoucher 
young  man  preferred;  no  foreigners  or  English  need  apply 

It  ^5  ™“1hock  to  the  average  Englishman  that  in  &„ad 
there  exists  a  section  of  the  trading  public  which  can,  oi  thinks 

thirds  SSL  life — chiefly  agricultural-we  ha> 
become  imprelsantly  familiar  with  the  class  of  advertiseme^  • 
which  the  enclosed  is  a  specimen.  It  was  cut  from  t  . 

7  December  10,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  respectab 
newspapers  call  still  be  found  in  the  Dominion  to  publish  such  h 
The  reasons  for  the  dislike  of  the  Englishman  m  Canada  a 
o-ood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  natural  th  . 
English  farm-hand  finds  himself  somewhat  at  a  discoun  i  1 
of  conditions  which  he  has  never  had  to  face  in  the 
and  therefore  in  the  first  flush  of  his  initiate  on  a  strang 
cannot— indeed,  cannot  be  expected  to— accomplish  the  tasks 
the  same  facility  of  those  familiar  with  local  conditions  from  th. 
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pouth  up.  But  the  prejudice — and  it  is  a  genuine  one — which  has 
gripped  the  land  of  the  maple  in  connection  with  a  certain  class  of 
English  manual  labour  is  new  to  find  among  brethren  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  craft.  The  good  English  photographer  can  hardly  fail  of 
his  craft  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  The  Englishman  who  cannot  make  good  could  not  possibly 
De  less  of  a  craftsman  than  the  untutored  Canadian. 

Who,  then,  is  this  miserable  Protectionist,  who  doubtless  claims 
British  protection,  British  justice,  British  fair  play,  and  British 
credit  as  his  due  in  a  British  colony— who  is  he  who  debases  the 
British  language  to  insult  not  only  the  lone  British  photographer 
Dut  of  a  job,  but  the  whole  of  right-thinking,  English-speaking 
Canada? 

I  have  not  made  the  smallest  endeavour  to  discover.  Fortunately 
;he  despicable  temper  which  incites  such  a  blood-and-language  reser¬ 
vation  is  not  likely  largely  to  affect  international  complications, 
leither  will  it  widely  appeal  to  the  gaiety  of  nations — with  Great 
3ritain  left  out. 

Such  a  declaration  is  merely  nauseating.— Yours  faithfully, 

Vancouver,  B.C.  L.  Haweis. 


FLASHLIGHT  ACCIDENTS. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — A  large  amount  of  interest  has  been  raised  by  the 
eports  in  the  photographic  press  and  newspapers  during  the  last 
reek  re  two  explosions  which  have  taken  place,  caused  by  the  use 
f  flashlight  powders.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  many  workers 
'  nclined  to  be  lax  in  their  handling  of  these  dangerous  compounds, 
t  is  all  very  well  for  people  making  and  selling  these  compounds 
o  urge  upon  their  customers  the  ease  of  working,  and  although  they 
srtainly  give  warning  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  powder,  they 
erhaps  do  not  sufficiently  impress  upon  the  users  that  there  is  a 
eal  of  real  danger  in  working  them. 

Not  very  long  ago,  having  a  meeting  to  photograph,  I  had  occa- 
ion  to  use  several  ounces  of  very  rapid  flash  powder,  and  although 
was  fired  by  touch-paper  and  I  was  two  yards  away  from  the 
ain,  which  was  laid  in  a  special  troughing,  the  flame  on  this 
vcasion  came  within  six  inches  of  my  face,  and  particles  of  flying 
owd'er  affected  one  of  my  hands  as  a  gunpowder  explosion  would 


In  many  cases  I  attribute  faulty  combustion  to  foreign  mineral 
atter  being  mixed  with  the  magnesium  powder.  Photographers 
ishing  to  use  flashlight  powder  should  see  that  the  room  in  which 
i6  to  take  place  is  large  enough,  that  all  the  hangings  are  quite 
ear,  and  then  by  spreading  the  powder  lightly  on  a  plate  and  in 
>t  too  large  quantities,  and  firing  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string 
aked  in  paraffin,  which  will  allow  the  operator  to  remove  himself 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  yards,  there  will  be  little  danger.  We 
e  surprised  that  some  firms  of  photographers  send  out  assistants 
ho  have  not  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  and 
irking  of  a  flashlight,  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  masters 
mid  undertake  this  work  personally,  and  not  delegate  to  assistants 
is  branch  of  work,  as  an  accident  once  caused  may  cost  them 
jarly,  and  spoil  their  reputation  for  a  good  many  years. — Yours 
hly,  A.  F.  Sergeant. 

Gibbet  House,  Halifax, 
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Platinotype  Prints  in  Salt  Water. — In  reference  to  the  note 
p.  995  of  last  week’s  issue  as  to  the  resistance  to  sea-water  of 
5  actual  paper  of  a  platinotype  print,  we  find,  on  a  re-reading  of 
>  article,  that  we  omitted  to  name  the  precise  brand  of  paper, 
e  word  “  platinotype  ”  will  have  made  it  clear  that  the  paper  was 
1  it  made  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  and  we  may  now  add  that 
^  ’  actual  brand  was  the  standard  A. A.  cold  bath. 

1  he  New  Cheltenham  Studio. — We  note  with  interest  in  the 
heltenham  Looker  On  ”  an  illustrated  description  of  the  new 
•'  fiios  which  Messrs.  Debenhams,  Longman  and  Co.  have  opened 
<!  33,  The  Promenade,  Cheltenham.  The  new  premises  are  fur- 
1  bed  throughout  in  excellent  taste,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
.  extensive  use  which  Messrs.  Debenhams  make  of  electric  light 
1  their  portraiture. 


ilnswKrs  io  Correspondent 


V*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  17.(7.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  W ellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  17.(7. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  17.(7., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form, 
etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with 
the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

J.  H.  S.  Roberts,  12,  Market  Street,  Carnarvon.  Five  Photographs  of  F.  J 
Lloyd  Priestley. 

J.  T.  Medcalf  (Nelson,  B.C.). — We  have  not.  On  the  Pacific  Slope, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  softness  is  a  trouble  in  many  places,  and 
calls  for  alum  baths  or  harder  emulsions.  Great  hardness  of  tho 
water  is  not  usually  a  drawback.  We  think  you  might  apply  to 
local  health  authorities,  who  could  doubtless  tell  you  the  nature 
ot  the  salts  in  the  water  and  their  possible  effect  in  washing  photo¬ 
graphic  prints.  For  ourselves,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  a  natural 
water  will  be  so  bad  as  to  be  unfitted  for  washing  prints. 

Gelatine  Light  Filters. — Through  the  “  B.J.”  will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  make  gelatine  film  for  use  in  light -filter  experiments? 
If  the  description  be  too  lengthy  for  reply  in  the  “Journal,”  please 
give  me  particulars  of  any  book  you  know  of  from  which  I  can 
obtain  the  information. — California  (Los  Angeles,  California). 

We  have  not  made  these  filters,  but  we  should  think  the  best 
way  would  be  to  coat  glass,  previously  waxed,  with  the  dyed  gela¬ 
tine,  and,  when  partially  dry,  immerse  in  formaline,  and,  when 
dry,  strip  off. 

“At  Home”  Portraits. — Having  had  to  give  up  indoor  work  on 
account  of  my  health  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  will 
kindly  give  me  the  following  information  through  your  columns.  I 
have  frequently  read  of  (1)  “  at  home  portraits.”  I  wish  to  know 
are  there  travelling  photographers  who  make  a  living  by  “  at  home 
portraits”?  (I  mean  taken  in  the  homes,  not  backyard  jXR’fraits). 
If  so  (2),  do  they  rely  entirely  on  the  window  light  and  on  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  room  for  backgrounds?  (3)  My 
apparatus  only  consists  of  a  half-plate  taper  bellows  camera  and 
one  Dallmeyer  R.R.  6  x  5  lens  (an  old  one),  and  a  Busch  half-plate 
R.  symmetrical  f/8  lens,  and  a  Ross  No.  4  R.  symmetrical  (an  old 
one).  Ought  I  to  be  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  with  these?  For 
any  other  advice  and  information  you  can  give  on  this  subject  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged. — Traveller. 

(1)  So  far  as  we  know,  the  “at  home”  portrait  is  not  being 
relied  upon  as  the  sole  basis  of  a  photographer’s  business.  We  are 
afraid  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  unless  offered  by  a 
firm  having  an  established  studio  business.  This,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  frauds  which  the  public  have  been  made  the  victims 
of  bv  mountebanks,  representing  themselves  to  be  photographers. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  aim  is  to  supply  a  high-class  result,  it  is  not 
usual  to  depend  solely  or.  daylight.  In  some  cases  a  portable  arc- 
lamp  is  used,  whilst  those  who  do  at  home  portraits  for  the  press 
make  much  use  of  flashlight,  in  conjunction  with  daylight — not  with 
o-reat  success,  however,  so  far  as  a  pleasing  likeness  is  concerned. 

(3)  We  think  you  should  have  a  lens  of  about  8  or  9  inches  focal 
length,  and  f  4.5  aperture  for  cabinet  work.  This  rather  short 
focus  will  often  be  necessary  owing  to  exigencies  of  space  in  “  at 
home  ”  surroundings. 

View-album. — I  am  thinking  of  publishing  a  view-book  of  this 
district,  containing  about  150  views,  size  about  12  x  10,  to  be  sold 
at  Is.,  and  could  you  oblige  me  with  any  information  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions?  (1)  Is  there  any  book  dealing  with  the  subject? 
(2)  What  charges  would  be  made  to  those  who  advertise  in  same  for 
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,  ..  +QV  ft)  When  would  advertisers  pay?  (4) 

whole,  half, or  quarter  p  g  •  (  )  ,  wouid  it  be  neces- 

The  best  wey  to  introduce  book  to  -  or  one 

“***£  WhiYc"t6be  te  ’cheapest,  coiiotype  or  halt- 
similar?  (o)  Whicl  ,,,  T  ru;no.  to  ask  a  gentleman 

tone,  In  produc^the  would  you  enciose 

E?p7(as  I  wfsh  to  include  M.P.s,  magistrates,  Aairmen,  etc.)? 

',7\  p  ,u  vou  recommend  a  publisher  for  abo\e.  M.  • 

(T !)' NonIZZe  know  of.'  (2)  It  depends  on  the  edrtron.  You 

best  o-uide  would  be  to  obtain  tariff  for  advertisements  m  siinn 

3  °  ,  i  crrac  I7,)  TTsual  to  invoice  with  voucher  copy 

albums  of  other  places.  (3)  Usual  to  1  '  }  There 

on  publication  and  collect  account  as  for  any  othe * 

•  custom  as  to  payment  unless  order  is  accepted  on  basis  s 
as  “cash  on  publication.”  (4)  Sufficient  to  get  a  dummy  wdume 
made  up  to  show  size  and  positions  available  foi  adveitiseme  ^ 
and  to  fill  in  a  few  pages  with  blocks  or  letterpress.  (  ) 
tone.  (6)  Certainly  you  will  do  well  to  ojclose  >.  st amped  envelope 
for  reply.  You  should  also  bear  m  mind  the  tact  that  if  the  po 
trait  is  the  copyright  of  a  photographer,  the  person  himself  .a 
no  rmht  to  permit  its  reproduction.  Neglect  of  this  may  land  you 
in  difficulties.  (7)  You,  of  course,  know  local  Arms  better  th» 
we  do.  We  should  doubt  if  a  London  house  would  take  tt  up. 
You  might  approach  the  Health  Resorts1  Association,  29,  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

Cambrian. — We  can  only  advise  you  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 

headquarters  of  the  regiment  at  Chatham.  , 

D.  P.  of  A. S.— ' Through  our  own  advertisement  pages  and  m  those 
of  some  few  of  our  contemporaries— e.g.,  “  Wilson’s  Photograp  ic 
Alagazine  ”  (U.S.A.),  “Photo-Revue”  (France),  ‘Photo  Chromk 
(Germany),  and  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  papers.  See 
list  and  addresses  in  the  “  Almanac,  p.  620. 

W.  E.  B.—  A  theoretical  knowledge  alone  will  be  of  no  service 
whatever  to  you.  You  require  practical  training  m  a  school  sue 
as  the  L  C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Lithography,  6,  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  or  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic, 
Regent  Street,  W.  Write  them  for  prospectus.  The  demand  is 
greatest  for  half-tone  operators,  printers,  and  fine  etchers;  but 
lithography  is  now  coming  in  in  connection  with  process  work. 


Ferrotypes.— Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  the  emulsion 
and  developing  formulae  of  the  old-fashioned  ferrotypes.  If  you 
could  inform  me  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  E.  Saveall. 

The  “old-fashioned  ”  ferrotypes  were  not  done  by  an  emulsion 
process,  but  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  as  used  for  glass  posi¬ 
tives.  You  will  find  formulae  for  the  collodion,  bath,  and 
developer  on  pages  751  and  752  of  the  “  Almanac  recently  issued. 
Messrs.  Fallowfield  publish  a  small  work  on  the  working  of  the 
process,  price  sixpence.  rihis  is  for  emulsion  plates. 

Mounting  Prints  on  Glass. — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
question  through  the  columns  of  your  paper?  We  want  to  fix 
some  photographic  prints  on  glass.  Do  you  kno\Y_  of  any  trans¬ 
parent  glue  with  which  we  can  do  this? — Transparent. 

Make  a  thin  solution  of  white  transparent  gelatine— say  one 
ounce  to  25  ounces  of  water.  Place  the  solution  in  a  dish  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  125  degrees  or  130  degrees  Fahr.  Immerse 
the  prints  with  the  glass,  bring  them  in  contact  in  the  solution, 
and  then  squeegee  together. 

Focussing. — Please  say  (1)  whether  I  can  get  sharp  pictures  by 
using  the  scale  only  of  my  focussing  camera  as  I  do  by  a  “fixed 
focus”  instrument — the  former  has  a  5iin.  lens?  (2)  Supposing 
I  set  the  scale  at  15  feet  and  take  a  snapshot  of  a  dog  at  12  feet 
will  the  picture  be  as  sharp  as  with  a  fixed  focus  instrument?  (3) 
Would  such  pictures  be  sharp  enough  for  press  work?  (4)  Can 
1  fix  a  supplementary  to  my  focussing  camera  so  as  to  bring 
“  infinity  ”  to  about  12  feet?  '(5)  Is  it  possible  to  buy  a  lens  (F.  6) 
with  “infinity”  at  6  feet  away? — Optic. 

(1)  Certainly,  if  the  distance  is  actually  that  to  which  the  scale 
is  set,  the  results  should  be  quite  as  sharp  as  when  using  a  “  fixed 
focus  ”  camera.  (2)  At  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  say  F.  6  or  F.  8, 
it  will  not.  Stopping  down  will  give  you  as  much  sharpness  as 
your  “  fixed  focus.”  (3)  The  great  majority  of  press  photographs 
are  taken  in  scale-focussing  hand-cameras.  (4)  Yes,  if  you  shorten 
the  focal  length  you  reduce  the  “distance  beyond  which  every¬ 
thing  is  in  focus.”  You  will  need  to  reduce  focal  length  to  about 


four  inches  and  use  a  stop  giving  F.  11  with  this  reduced  focus— 
that  is,  one  of  about  §  diameter.  (5)  Practically  no.  It  would 
have  to  be  of  such  short  focus.  With  a  4-inch  lens  at  F.6  the 
distance  beyond  which  all  is  in  focus  when  sharp  focus  is  obtained 
on  infinity  is  22  feet. 

C.  J. _ Send  us  a  few  examples  of  your  failures,  then  we  shall  pro¬ 

bably  be  able  to  assist  you. 

Relative  Cost  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light. — 'Can  you  tell  us  which 
would  be  the  cheapest  light  to  employ  for  night  portraiture— incan¬ 
descent  gas  or  the  electric  light?  We  want  it  principally  for 
midgets  and  stickybacks,  and  sometimes  for  larger  pictures.  We 
have  the  gas  laid  on  and  the  electric  main  is  in  the  road  close  to 
our  front.  As  we  are  going  to  do  a  cheap  line  cost  is  an  object.— 


J.  H.  H.  and  Co. 

We  can  give  no  opinion,  as  we  do  not  know  the  price  of  I 
electricity  or  that  of  gas  in  your  district.  If  gas  is  dear  with  you 
and  electricity  is  cheap  the  latter  will  probably  be  the  more  , 
economical  in  use.  Vice  versa  the  former  will  have  the  ad\  antag© 
in  cost,  but  the  arc  light  is  the  more  effective  light.  Gas  is  suited 
only  to  single  heads  and  figures. 

Agreement. — Two  years  ago  I  made  an  agreement  with  an  opeiator  I 
for  three  years  at  £2  15s.  a  week.  The  agreement,  I  find,  he  I 
afterwards  got  stamped  at  'Somerset  House.  I  now  find  business 
so  bad  that  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  on.  I  gave  him  a  week’s 
notice,  and  explained  the  circumstances  fully  to  him,  but  he 
refuses  the  notice,  and  says  that  he  must  hold  me  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  three  years’  services.  I  have  offered  to  give  him  an  excel¬ 
lent  reference  and  let  him  take  any  specimens  of  his  work  that  he 
likes,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  says  he  will  hold  to  the  agreement. 
Will' you  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  terminate  this  agreement, 
trade  being  so  bad? — J.  R.  J. 

The  agreement  having  been  legally  made  for  three  years,  it  is 
binding  on  both  parties  for  that  time.  At  the  end  of  that  it 
terminates  by  effluxion  of  time.  Business  being  bad  does  not? 
liberate  you  from  the  agreement  you  made.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  operator  refuses  to  release  you  from  it,  particularly  atl 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  to  you  isI 
that  you  compromise  the  matter  by  paying  the  man  a  lump  sum! 
down,  which  he  may  possibly  accept. 

Dispute  About  Plates. — About  two  months  ago,  at  the  solicitation 

of  a  traveller  for  the - —  Dry  Plate  Company,  whose  plates  wel 

had  never  used  before,  we  gave  him  an  order  for  a  gross  of  half- 1 
plates.  On  trying  them  we  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  equal 
to  those  we  were  using.  We  complained  to  the  company,  and,  oi 
course,  they  said  they  were  all  right.  We  offered  to  return  them 
but  they  said  “  No  ”  ;  they  could  not  take  them  back.  They  are  now 
demanding  the  money  for  them.  By  separate  post  we  are  sending 
vou  half  a  dozen  of  the  plates,  and  would  beg  of  you  to  try  then' 
as  we  feel  sure  you  will  say  that  we  are  justified  in  refusing  pa: 

ment. - and  Co.  .  . 

We  shall  certainly  not  try  the  plates  as  requested.  It  is  quit 
without  our  province  to  settle  disputes  between  makers  or  deale. 
and  their  customers.  We  may  tell  yoli,  however,  that  the  mat 
of  plates  you  find  such  fault  with  are  in  excellent  repute  among; 
professional  photographers.  Possibly  your  operator  does  not  knot 
how  to  use  them. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  arc  receive  i  subjet 
the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  mserU 
mlutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  wppea 
,e  text  portion  of  the  paper.  J 
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WRATTEN  PANCHROMATIC  PLATES 

PaIaiIK  are  not  a  necessity  t0  every  photographer,  but  of  those  who  have  fairly  tried  them 

■VI  clUwll  UUIUlIl  niters  we  doubt  if  there  be  one  who  would  willingly  be  without  these  plates  and  filter*' 

,u,i,  be  sent  WRITTEN  &  WMNWRIGHT,  LTD.,  CROYDON. 


Morgan  &  Kidd 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


VIGOROUS 


for 

Contrasty 

negatives 


Soft  negatives. 


Read  what  follows  :  it  has  the  emphatic  note  which  is  the  truest 
indication  of  real  satisfaction.  “  Please  send  me  2  gross  half=plates,  250. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  say  I  have  given  the  plate  a  good  test  against  other  makes,  and  in 
my  estimation  MARION’S  IS  SUPREME,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  forsake  a  plate  I  have  USED  FOR 
FOURTEEN  YEARS.”  The  original  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

It’s  Worth  While  sending  your  trade  card  for  a  sample. 

MARION  &  CO.,  LTD-,  22  -  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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Per  Insertion, 
Net  Prepaid. 
No  reduction 
for  a  Series. 

Each  Additional  Line, 
Sixpence. 


Charge  for  PREPAID  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  of  Four  Lines  (each 
Line  containing  about  Seven 
Words)  of  the  following  Classes 
ONLY: 

Those  wishing  to  have  their  Advertisements  addressed  to  initial  letters,  c/o  BRITISH  Journal 
Office,  may  do  so  by  remitting  6d.  extra  per  insertion,  each  advertisement,  for  receiving  and  forwarding 
replies  ;  but  no  charge  is  made  if  letters  are  called  for. 

DEPOSIT.— When  dealing  with  strangers  our  Deposit  System  renders  the  transaction  safe,  and  th< 
commission  is  trifling  compared  with  the  protection  thus  afforded.  The  purchase-money  must  be 
deposited  with  the  publishers,  Henry  Greenwood  <fe  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  all 
Cheques,  Money  Orders,  &c. ,  made  payable  to  them.  Acknowledgment  is  sent  to  both  parties,  and  deposit  is 
held  until  receipt  of  advice  that  goods  have  been  received  and  found  satisfactory,  in  which  case  the 
amount  deposited  is  forwarded  to  the  seller,  less  a  commission  of  2£  per  cent  (minimum,  one  shilling).  If 
goods  are  not  approved  the  publishers  wait  original  owner’s  acknowledgment  of  their  safe  return  before 
refunding  the  deposit,  the  usual  commission  being  deducted.  All  disputes  or  questions  arising  must  be 
settled  between  the  contracting  parties. 

NOTICE.— THE  LATEST  TIME  FOR  RECEIVING  SMALL  LINE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
IS  2  O’CLOCK  P.M.  ON  WEDNESDAYS  for  insertion  in  the  eurrent  week’s  Lssue. 
DISPLAYED  ADVERTISEMENTS  should  reaeh  the  Publishing  Office  not  later  than  TUESDAY. 

\*  To  prevent  delay  communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  and  all  advertisements  are  received  subject  to  their  approval  or  revision, 
and  the  right  is  reserved  to  refuse  any  advertisement  without  giving  a  reason  for  so  doing. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Situations  Wanted. 


ASSISTANT  Operator-Retoucher  desires  Situation ; 

fully  experienced  in  all  branches  of  dark¬ 
room  work,  etc. ;  age  25. — X.  18,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
♦Strand. 

A  GOOD  Retoucher  requires  Situation ;  assist  in 
studio,  dark-room,  etc. — Address  “  F.,”  48,  Wil 
ton  Street,  Southampton. _ 

AS  Assistant  or  Manager;  very  successful  operator, 
retoucher,  etc. ;  10  years’  experience  with  good 
firms. — X.  13,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. _ 

AS  Operator-Retoucher ;  good  middle-class ;  used 
branch  management ;  good  general  experience ; 
dark-room  and  bro.  printing ;  conscientious  and!  ener¬ 
getic  worker;  dis. — “  B.,”  56,  Kambala  Road,  Batter¬ 
sea,  S.W _ _ 

“AT  Homes.” — First-class  Operator  (specialist) ; 

XX  extensive  experience  with  best  firms ;  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  engagement. — X.  11,  24,  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  Strand. 

A  YOUNG  Man  who  can  operate  and  carry  work 
throughout,  tinting,  etc.,  seeks  Engagement ; 
abstainer ;  no  Sunday  work. — Apply  H.  Coomber,  9, 
Railway  Street,  Chatham. 


ADVERTISER,  expert  Bromide  Hand;  used  to 
quantities,  desires  Berth  ;  willing  to  assist  other 
branches ;  good  retoucher ;  sal.  mod. ;  ex.  refs.— 
Fisher,  24,  Shelgate  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

AS  Receptionist ;  experienced  young  lady  seeks  Re¬ 
engagement;  correspondence,  book-keeping,  etc.  ; 
able  to  assist  generally. — “  A.,”  c.o.  Nash,  503, 
Hornsey  Road,  N. 

A  THOROUGHLY  qualified  Receptionist  of  tact  and 
refinement  desire-  Re-engagement ;  book-keep¬ 
ing,  correspondence,  assist  finishing;  mod.  sal.;  good 
refs. — Miss  Kohler,  6,  Herbert  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


ASSISTANT  Retoucher  or  General  Assistant  desires 
perm.  Engagement  for  moderate  salary ;  excel¬ 
lent  references. — “  A.  C.,”  146,  Lewisham  Road, 

Lewisham,  S.E.  _  _ 

A  GENTLEMAN  with  14  years’  exp.  in  London 
studios  desires  to  communicate  with  firm  who 
require  an  Operator  or  Operator-Manager  of  excep¬ 
tional  artistic  capabilities. — Only  such  need  address 
X.  23,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

AS  Bromide  Enlarger  and  Printer  ;  or  would  assist 
generally;  thoroughly  experienced;  excellent 
refs. — Address  “  G.  W.,”  48,  Herbert  Road,  Manor 
Park. 


BROMIDE  Printer  and  Enlarger  requires  Re-en- 
gagement ;  competent,  and  used  to  good  work  ; 
could  assist  in  other  departments  if  required. — “  B.,” 
6,  East  Cliff,  Dover.  _ _ 

BROMIDE  Enlarger  and  Printer  desires  Situation  in 
trade  house;  5  years’  experience;  age  23;  used 
to  good  work.1 — “  A.  M.,”  “  Heathfield,”  Oakleigh 

Road,  Whetstone,  N. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Portraitist  (Royal  patronage)  de¬ 
sires  Management  af  good-class  business,  with 
view  to  purchase;  operating,  correspondence,  and 
general  supervising  (no  retouching).— X.  3,  24,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  Strand. 


FIRST-CLASS  Retoucher  requires  an  Engagement  in 
London  house ;  knife  work  a  specialty ;  would 
undertake  management  if  required;  —  “  L.  P.,”  10, 
Park  Avenue  South,  Hornsey,  N. _ 

GENERAL  Assistant  requires  Situation  ;  experienced 
in  bromide  work,  including  enlarging ;  print  and 
tone  in  C.O.  and  P.G.P.  ;  retouch,  operate,  etc.  ;  ex. 
refs. — “  J.  B.,”  19,  Zinzan  Street,  Reading. 

LADY  Retoucher  disengaged ;  experienced  and 
quick  worker;  can  assist  in  other  branches;  or 
would  take  piecework;  moderate  terms. — “  B.,”  68, 
Hamilton  Road,  Salisbury. 

MANAGING  Operator-Retoucher,  etc.,  wishes  to 
represent  good  firm  only ;  excellent  refs.  ; 
moderate  salary  for  permanency. — 'F.  W.  Foulsham, 
49,  Lachbrook  Road,  Leamington  Spa. 

OPERATOR- RETOUCHER,  disengaged  ;  experienced 
hand;  used  to  branch  management;  daylight 
and  electric ;  quick  and  reliable ;  good  references. — 
Apply  “  Operator,”  82,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton, 
Lancashire. _ _ 

0,P ER ATOR-RETOU CHER,  or  Manager  desires  En 
gagement ;  first-class  experience ;  thoroughly 
competent  and!  reliable;  15  years  last  situation. — For 
particulars  address  “  F.,”  74,  Portland  Street,  South- 
port. 

OP E R  ATO R- R ETO UCH ER  (25)  seeks  Sit. ;  also  print 
in  C.C.,  P.O.P.,  bromide ;  willing,  energetic. — 
“  H.  8.,”  26,  Devonshire  Street,  Brighton. 

PRINTER  or  General  Assistant  requires  Situation  ; 

P.O.P.,  plat.,  and  Aristo ;  print,  bromide,  and 
enlarge ;  good  refs.  ;  London  preferred.— C.  W.  Green, 
73,  Chestnut  Road,  Plumstead. 

YOUNG  Lady  desires  Re-engagement  as  Retoucher 
and  Finisher,  cr  to  assist  generally ;  operate  m 
absence  of  principal ;  8  years’  ex.  ref. — “  J.,”  c.o. 
Mrs.  Sheasby,  Gonerby  Hill  Foot,  Grantham. 


YOUNG  Lady  Retoucher  desires  Re-engagement ; 

good  and  quick ;  refs,  and  specimens. — Apply 
“  S.,”  51,  Grapes  Hill,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 

YOUNG  Man,  good  bromide  printer,  also  P.O.P., 
develop1  plates  and  films,  take  fair  outdoor  neg.  ; 
23s.  per  week. — “  A.,”  114,  Lancaster  Road,  Ladbroke 
Grove,  London. 

YOUNG  Lady  Receptionist  desires  Re-engagement, 
London  or  suburban  ;  willing  to  assist  in  other 
branches  if  required;  good  references. — “Miss  A.,” 
45,  Worlingham  Road,  E,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Situations  Vacant. 

A  A. A.— DAY  Training  in  Retouching,  Working  in 
•  Backgrounds,  Finishing  in  Black  and  White, 
Finishing  in  Colours,  Tinting,  Miniature  Painting, 
and  Aerograph  Work,  by  expert  teachers  and  a 
trained  artist,  for  young  'women  and  assistants  pro¬ 
fessionally  engaged  in  the  photographic  industry. 
The  instruction  is  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  individual  requirements,  and  at  hours  convenient 
to  the  employer.  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per  term.— The 
Polytechnic,  '307-311,  Regent  Street,  W.  Robert 
Mitchell,  Director  of  Education. 


ABROAD.  -Wanted,  Operator  Retoucher  and  Artist 
of  first-class  experience;  able  to  produce  work 
of  the  highest  merit. — Send  full  particulars  and  photo, 
to  Wilson  and  Co.,  Singapore. 


A  FIRST-CLASS,  trustworthy  Outdoor  Operator  and 
Canvasser  for  military  and  naval  work ;  per¬ 
manency  ;  state  age,  experience,  salary,  and  enclose 
rough  proof. — X.  10,  24,  Wellington  Street  Strand. 

APPRENTICE  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  blanches 
of  professional  portraiture  by  principal ;  live 
in ;  premium  by  arrangement  according  to  length  of 
term. — Apply  “  Photo.,”  19,  Cassiobury  Rood,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Dorset. 


ASSISTANT  (lady)  Wanted;  good  spotter,  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  willing  to  assist  at  counter;  living 
near  preferred. — Studios,  25,  Westbourne  Grove, 
London,  W. 


A  VACANCY  occurs  for  a  young  lady  or  lad  to  learn 
the  photographic  business  in  all  branches  in 
a  large  up-to-date  professional  London  studio ;  a 
small  premium  will  be'  required,  and  will  be  paid 
baek  in  salary  increasing  in  proportion  to  proficiency. 
—Apply  South  London  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  1x9, 
Newington  Causeway. 

A  FINEST  Outdoor  Retoucher,  3  cabinet  men’s 
•head  each  day  only.  Wanted  in  West  End  dis¬ 
trict. — F.  H.  Smith,  81,  Stanlake  Road,  Shepherd’s 
UHshi. 

COLOURIST  Wanted  for  cheap  coloured  miniatures. 

Write  Imperial  Miniature  Co.,  400,  Higli  ytreet, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

GIRL  Wanted,  to  assist  printer;  full  experience 
not  absolutely  essential,  but  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  work.  — 1  Apply  129,  Newington 
Causeway,  S-E. 

LESSONS  in  Negative  Retouching,  B.  and  W.,  Colour 
Work,  Miniature  Painting,  Tinting.  Uighest-olasa 
tuition.  Slow  retouchers ,  <Scc.,  quickened  and  improved. 
Lessons  by  day,  night,  or  by  post.  B.  and  W.  and 
colour  pupils  also  taught  the  new,  quick  method  of 
Stipplette  working  (regd.),  and  retouching  pupili  the 
use  of  Negafake  pencils  (regd.).  A  pupil  taught  by 
T.  S.  Bruce  writes  :  “You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  I  am 
at  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey’s,  the  Court  Photographers, 
of  Ebury  Street,  S.W.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  for 
your  skill  and  attention  in  teaching  me  so  effectually  a a 
to  secure  such  a  place.”  Original  letter  can  be  6een  if 
desired.  The  Editor  British  Journal  of  Photography 
stated  in  that  paper  re  another  pupil’s  work:  "We 
congratulate  both  tutor  and  pupil.”— Address  T.  S. 
Bruce.  Artist  (Est.  1886).  4,  Villas-on-Heath,  Vale, 
Hampstead,  London.  (See  pp.  27  to  30  B.J.  Almanac. j 

LADY  B.  and  W.  Artist  (aerograph) ;  must  be  used 
to  better-class  work ;  permanency  ;  good'  salary. 
—A.  Cohen,  1,  Henry  I  lace,  Dublin. _ 

LADY  for  Black  and  White  Colouring  and'  Retouch¬ 

ing  ;  with  own  air-brush. — Apply  Campbell-Gray, 
88,  Edgware  Road,  W. _ 

EiSSRS.  ILLINGWORTH  AND  GO.  have  one  or 
two  vacancies  for  Apprentices,  for  learning 
photographic  finishing ;  must  have  a  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  drawing. — Write  for  particulars  to  The 
Photo.  Works,  Willesden  Junction,  N.W. _ 

PERATO'R  (outdoor)  Wanted  for  East  London , 

1  assist  in  printing  and  developing  ;  state  age  and 
send  copy  of  refs. ;  photo,  desirable ;  perm,  to  suit¬ 
able  man ;  £1  to  commence. — X.  9,  24,  Wellington 

Street,  Strand.  _ 

PERATOR  Wanted  ;  must  be  smart  and  up-to-date. 
Address,  with  ail  particulars,  to  X.  5,  24, 

Wellington  Street;  Strand. _ _ 

P  ER  ATOR-RETOU  C'HER  Wanted  ;  must  have 
thorough  practical  experience  of  up-to-date 
work. — Specimen,  copies  of  references,  wages,  and 
photo,  to  Wakefield’s,  64,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  W. 

SMART  Improver  Required;  dark-room  and  bro¬ 

mide  work. — Apply  “  L.,”  55,  Fitzhamon  Em¬ 
bankment,  Cardiff^ _ _ 

SMART  Outdoor  Postcard  Operator  Wanted;  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  with  canvasser  (Wales) ;  salary  £1, 
also  com.  and  exs. — X.  8,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. _ _ 

HOROUGHLY  capable  Outdoor  Operators  Required 

for  touring  (must  have  cycles). — Apply  “  L.,’  55, 
Fitzhamon  Embankment,  Cardiff. _ _ 

VACANCY  for  Printer  in  Carbon  and  Platinotype  ’ 
preference  given  to1  one  who  can  also  print 
in  P.O.P.  ;  state  qualifications  and  salary  required.— 
Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Willesden  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.W. _ _ _ 

WANTED,  General  Assistant ;  willing ;  must  be 
fir  t -class  platinotype  printer  ;  one  who  is  used 
to  good-class  work,  and  is  anxious  for  good  general 
experience;  and  keen  on  his  business.— Tom  Reveley, 
Wantage. 


WANTED,  clever  Receptionist-Retoucher  and  Sales¬ 
woman  ;  only  those  who  have  had  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  need'  apply;  young  ladies  from  the 
provinces  preferred. — X.  14,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  _ _ 


WANTED,  Lady  B.  and  W.  Artist,  and  to  assist  in 
reception  room  ;  permanency  to  suitable  person. 
—184;  Western  Road,  Brighton. _ 

WANTED,  smart,  quick,  up-to-date  Bromide 
Worker ;  permanency  for  a  good  man. — Thirl- 
well  and  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Continued  on  Pages  IV.  and  V. 
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ZENITH 
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Fastest  Portrait-Plates  made. 
At  Popular  Prices  of  All  Dealers. 

WatKins  250,  Wynne  Fill,  H.  &  D.  375. 
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WANTED  a  good  Black  and  White,  Colour,  and. 

*  Sepia  Artist,  residing  in  South  London  ;  work 
to  be  done  at  home  ;  must  have  aerograph  ami  able 
to  finish  fairly  quickly  in  first-class  etyk.-X.  4, 
.24,  Wellington  .Street,  Strand.  _ _  _  _ 

WANTED,  Young  Lady  Retoucher,  for  quick  work ; 

also  able  to  assist  generally ;  permanency  to 
suitable  applicant. — Apply  South  London  Photographic 
Oo.,  Ltd.,  129,  Newington  Causeway,  S.E. 


-r  \T ANTED,  for  a  London  suburban  studio,  young 
VV  *  lady  Retoucher  and  Finisher;  one  who  can 
wet  and  dry  mount ;  live  in  or  out.— Write  particu¬ 
lars  of  experience,  salary  required,  and  photo.,  to 
X.  20,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. _ 

WANTED,  for  a  London  suburban  studio,  young 
man  General  Assistant ;  able  to  retouch,  and 
competent  to  manage  studio  in  absence  of  principal. 
-Write  particulars  of  experience,  salary  required, 
etc.,  X.  19,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


\  \L\NTED,  experienced  Paper  Coater ;  thoroughly 
\  V  accustomed  to  work  machine. — Address,  stating 
justifications,  X.  22,  24.  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
TTTANTED^  young  lady  for  B.  and  W.  Finishing. — 
'  \  A  ply  after  8  p.m.,  1,  Fulham  Place,  Padding- 

i.  w.  _ _ ; _ _ 

'\7'0UNG  Man  Wanted;  used  to  outdoor  work;  tired 
L  men  please  don’t  apply. — Sent  photo.,  wages  re¬ 
wired,  age,  etc.,  to  F.  W.  King,  Regent  Studio, 
Portland.  _ 

lusinesses,  Premises,  &  Pariiwrships. 


A 


N  Exceptional  Opportunity  occurs  of  acquiring  a 
reliable  and  profitable  photographic  business  at 
a  moderate  price.— Full  .particulars  from  J.  C.  Sapton, 
fram  Terminus,  New  Gross  Gate,  London,  S.E. _ 

BOOTY’S  Agency. — Those  who  have  a  really  genuine 
Business  and  wish  to  dispose  of  same  can  pos- 
. jbl v  do  so  by  applying  to  Booty  and  Co.’s  Agency,  1, 
Carisbrook  Road,  Walthamstow.  Established  1862. 
OOXY’S  offer  a  genuine  high-class  Business,  East 
Coast ;  handsome  shop,  good  house ;  studio. 
.30  x  13;  rent  £60;  lease;  returns  over  £1,000.  No. 
4,420.  Details  upon  application. _ 


GRUBB  ”  Lens,  short  focus,  oab.,  good  condition, 
£2 ;  full-sizedi  background,  plain  on  stand, 

7, s.  6d.  '  vignette  background,  reversible,  on  stand, 
7s.  6d.  ;  camera  stand,  7s.  6d.  ;  24  printing  frames,  6s. 

— Apply  22,  Townsend  Road1,  S.  Tottenham. _ 

N_Bankruptcy  ;  re  Wicks,  Brighton.— To  Trade  En¬ 
largers  and  Printers.  To  be  Sold  in  one  Lot. 
Enlarging  and  reducing  cameras,  solar  and  elec¬ 
tric  easels,  large  lead-lined  sinks,  slate  washing 
tanks,  box  printing  frames,  36  x  30  downwards,  and 
many  others,  lenses,  copying  cameras,  card  cutters, 
etc.,  all  fittings,  complete  outfit  for  trade  enlaigeis. 
List  of  goods  and  particulars  from  Edwin  Tully,  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  13a,  Prince  Albert  Street,  Brighton. _ 

PORTABLETstudio,  24ft.  v  12ft.,  equal  new;  half- 
plate’  studio  camera,  field  cameras,  repeating 
hacks,  all  sizes,  showcases,  settees,  etc. ;  must  sell. 
—Particulars,  14,  North  Street,  Leven,  Fife. _ 

R-OSS  10  x  8  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens,  iris,  accept 
50s.,  .approval ;  quarter-pl ate  It. It.  lens,  ins,  F  o, 
8s.  fid-  ;  letters  only. — “  E.,’*  25,  Bolton  Road1,  Hailes- 
den,  N.W.  _ _  _ _ _ 

STUDIO  Camera,  15  x  15,  and  Stand,  mahogany, 
London  made,  'and.  Voigtlander  Euryscope  lens, 
Size  6;  perfect  condition;  the  lot  £20;  delivered  non- 
don.— Address  Pare t- Charles,  Nantes-Doulon  (France). 

STUDIO  Camera  and  Slide,  wants  overhauling,  8s.  , 
guvs  lamp  for  midgets,  10s.  ;  12  half-plate  slides, 
book-form,  mahogany,  18s.  ;  counter,  5s.  Apply  22, 
Townsend  Read,  South  Tottenham,  N. 

"CAT ANTED,  to"  purchase  cheap  for  cash  BillclifE 
VV  Camera  taking  3  or  more  34  x  24  plates;  also 
carved  studio  furniture  and  backgrounds,  8ft.  wide, 
with  foreground;  send  photo. — “Photo.,”  11,  Khe¬ 
dive  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. _ 

TTJANTED,  Second-hand  Air-brushes,  latest  pattern. 
VV  — Send  full  particulars  and  lowest  price  to 
Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Willesden  Junction, 
N.W. 

WANTED,  Backgrounds,  burnisher,  gas  lamp, 
balustrade,  studio  camera,  and  furniture ;  also 
short  focus  group  lens  ;  must  be  cheap. — Lester,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Pentre,  Rhondda. 


BOOTY’S  have  a  select  small  Business,  London, 
S.W.j  good  shop,  moderate  studio,.  30  x  14; 
medium  high  t  rade ;  .serious  illness  cause  of  dis¬ 
posal  ;  £230— No.  4,415.  Details  upon  application. 

BOOTY’S  have  a  Business,  established  20  years,  m 
full  work,  to  Let  or  Sell  ;  commanding  premises 
in  thickly  populated  N.E.  London  district.— No.  4,460. 
Details  upon  application. _ _ 

BOOTY’S.— The  Business,  No.  4,395  (Richmond), 
having  been  sold,  all  unused  “  vouclieis  to  view 
are  void.  They  thank  all  applicants. _ _ 

U UNSTABLE.— Good  Studio,  shop,  and  house  to 
Let ;  splendid  premises  ;  tenant  leaving  through 
dt-health;  .mmediate  possession;  negatives  lor  18 
years.— J.  R.  Labium,  Heath  Road,  ^eighton,  Beds. 

Gt  OOD  Opportunity— Large  Studio,  fully  equipped, 
IT  also  house,  7  rooms,  side,  entrance,  and  garden  ; 
studio  has  2  good  shop  windows ;  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place,  golfing  centre  ;  opening  for  branch  ;  North. 

— X.  21,  24,  Wellington  Sheet,  Strand. _ _ 

QTUDIO  to~ Let,  in  manufacturing  town,  West  Rid- 
•jO  ing ;  ingoing  easy  for  quick  sale  to  suitable 
tenant ;  principals  only ;  sure  living  to  energetic 
man.  -X.  15,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


WANTED,  Camera,  12  x  10  or  10  x  8,  with  rising 
and  falling  front,  also  swing  hack;  no  lens 
nor  tripod. — -Marshall,  78,  Fleet  Street,  E..C. _ 

WANTED^ Dry-mounting  Machine,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition-  Kodak  No.  3,332  preferred  ;  write  lowest 
price  and  particulars. — X.  2,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. 

Apparatus  for  Sale  and  Wanted 

(Trade  Announcements). 


Miscellaneous. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  Photography.— Practical  in.druo- 
tion  in  picture-making  and  expert  advice  given 
by  an  experienced  operator ;  terms  moderate.—  Hall, 

8)  Delancey  Sltreet,  Camden  Town,  London.  _ _ 

MULSIONS.— For  Sale,  genuine  Formulas  for  mak 
ing  gaslight,  bromide,  P.O.P.,  ail'd  phosphate 
papers ;  purchaser  thoroughly  taught  the  whole  of 
the  business. — Address  X.  6,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. _ _ 

JUST  the  Novelty.— Photographs  on  Hand)  - 

ties,  or  tablecloths;  washable,  p  rmanent,  I  <  auti- 
ful  tone,  and  finished  in  five  minutes  ,  simple  foimula 
and  instructions,  P.O.  Is.  Id. — Lewis,  Chemist,  4, 
Fletcher  Street,  Blaekburn. 

Photography*”  issi  to  1828  (8  vois.),  stTongiv 
bound  in  cloth,  16s.,  or  offers. — X.  7,  24,  Wel¬ 
lington  street,  stand. _ 

SPECIMENS.  — i’ll  :>t  ograplier  c-niuiiieiwing  bus 

wishes  to  hear  of  anyone  who  would  supply 
specimens  of  cabinets,  C.D.V.s,  and  smaller  wink; 
good  price  given. — V.  4,  24,  Wellington  Street,  S: rai  d. 


Miscellaneous  Trades. 


For  FarticuLirx  o/  Dipt 
top  of  pay 


tyysteiri  please  see 


S’  MART  Business  for  Sale,  N.  of  England  mfg.  town; 

low  rent;  central;  profit  £4  weekly,  and  increas¬ 
ing:  £200  for  quick  sale.  —  X.  17,  24,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand. 

TXT  AN  TED,  Premises  suitable  for  studios  in  York- 
4  V  shire  towns,  or  would  buy  going  concern  ;  no 
goi  Iv  ill.  Full  details  (in  confidence)  to  X.  12, 

24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. _ 

TT|7 ANTED,  within  50  miles  of  London,  high-class 
\  t  Business,  with  living  rooms,  garden;  state  all 
details ;  turnover  each  of  last  3  years. — X.  16,  24,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  Strand. _ _ _ 

■VT ANKLE  Studio;  Gravesend  main  throughfare ; 
X  shop,  studio,  and  house  (5  rooms);  rent  £45  10s. 
— Winnett,  Agents,  Gravesend. 


Apparatus  for  Sale  and  Wanted. 


For  particulars  of  Deposit  System  please  see 
toj>  of  pay  e  ii. 


BARGAIN. — 1-1  well-made  mahogany  Studio  Camera, 
Lngle  dark  slide,  with  French  portrait  lens, 
covering  cabinet;  good  condition  52®.  6d. — •Christian, 
16,  Emdyxnion  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 


It  XCHANGE  for  short-focus  cabinet  portrait  Lens, 
Li  half-plate  camera,  lens,  slide,  midget  repeating 
lurk,  2  .-lides,  Bi.llcliff  printing  frame,  also  gas  bur 
B  tier,  175a,  Tmnmere  Road,  Earhfield. 


A  CCESSORIES.— Studio  Cameras,  Backgrounds,  etc., 
J\  etc.— Beiore  deciding  on  any  second-hand  goods 
write  for  our  P.  list  and  special  cash  terina.— O.  SicheJ 
anu  Co.,  Showrooms^  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E ■  V. 

ARTHUR  SPENCER’S  List,  post  tree,  cameras. 
J\_  lenses  by  Ro-ss,  Goerz,  Zeiss,  Dallmeyer,  and  all 
best  nuuieis  ;  all  sizes;  exceptional  prices.— 41,  Harrow 

Road,  W.,  oppos.te  Edgware  Road,  Bakerloo  Tube. _ 

Rl’HUR  SPENCER.— 15  x  12  Homocentric  Lens, 
by  Ross,  21in.,  F.  5.6,  iris,  cost  £38,  only 
£22  10s.  ;  also  Dallmeyer  3D  Patent  Portrait,  12£in., 
cost  £9,  for  £4  18s.  6d.— ’Phone :  Bad.  5,572. 


Arthur  SPENCER.— 12  x  10  Sickle  Forward  Pat¬ 
tern  Studio  Camera,  rack  front  and  back,  43in. 
extension,  2  repeating  slides,  taking  12  x  10  either 
way,  carriers  and  masks,  double  pillar  studio  stand, 
quite  an  up-to-date-  set,  and  in  perfect  order;  cost 

£14  ;  only  £8  17s.  6cl.— ’Phone  :  Pad.  3.572. _ 

JTrTHUR  SPENCER.— 8i  x  61,  Hougnton  no. horn 
Special  1-1  Portrait  Lens,  13m.,  cost  £5  5  . , 
for  £3* 3s.  ;  also  good  quality  French  Portrait  Lens, 
6iin.,  cost  £3,  only  22s.  6d.— 41,  Harrow  Road, 

London,  W. _ _ . - 

\CIvG  RO  U  N  D  S .  —  Backgrounds,  painted  by 
specialists,  8x6,  6s.  ;  painted  both  sides,  9s.  ; 
see  our  up-to-date  high-class  list  of  beautiful  designs, 
one  stamp. — Pemberton  Bros.,  Rishton,  Blackburn. 

BACKGROUNDS.— Britain’s  Best;  interiors  exte¬ 
riors,  gardens,  etc;  8x6,  5s.  9d. ;  8  x  8,  10s.  , 
design  sheet,  Id. ;  lull  catalogue  2  stamps  ;  testimonials 
daily.— Hall  Bros.,  36  and  38,  Rupert  St.,  Reading. 
T>USOH  Rapid  Aplanat,  13in.,  S.H. ;  list  £3  ;  sell 
13  £2.— Stereoscopic  Co.,  106,  Regent  Street,  W ., 

Second-hand  Dept.  Approval. 


TiOli,  Hili\  P. •- 1  card  Camera  (folding  pocket),  in 
X  good  condition,  with  3  double  plate-holders ;  a 
-plendid  instrument;  cheap. — X.  1,  24,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand.  _  _ 

GENUINE  Bargain ;  half-plate  Enlarger,  8£in.  plano¬ 
convex  condenser,  complete  gas  fittings,  carriers 
from  quarter  plate  to  1-1  plate,  very  massive,  all 
movements;  cost  £8  16s.;  accept  £4. — “  M.,”  27,  St. 
Mary’s,  Bedford. 


NO  3  F.P.  Kodak,  S.H.,  Goerz  Syntor  lens,  Unicum 
and  case ;  list  £7  16®.  6d.  ;  sell  £5  7s.  6d.— 
Stereoscopic  Co.,  106,  Regent  Street,  W.,  Second-hand 
Dept.  Approval. _ _ 

QUARTER-PLATE1  Anschutz  latest  Goerz  Dagor 
lens,  3  slides  and  case,  S.H.  ;  list  £13  14s.  ; 
sell  £9  7s.  6d. — Stereoscopic  Co.,  106,  Regent  Street, 
W.,  Second-hand  Department.  Approval. _ 

Q~  UARTER-PLATE  Artist  Reflex,  latest  model,  S.H., 
Zeiss  4.5  Tessar  lens  and  film  pack  adapter; 
list  £22  2s  fid. ;  sell  £15  10s.— Stereoscopic  Co.,  106, 
Regent  Street,  W.,  Secondhand  Dept.  Approval. 

O  EFLEX  OameraT^i  x  2±,  focal-plane  shutter,  3 
U  double  slides,  no  lens,  'S.H. -  list  £8  10s.  :  sell 
£5  15s.  —  Stereoscope  Co.,  106,  Regent  Street,  . 
Second-hand  Dept.  Approval. _ _ _ 

TUeLEI  Lens  for  above  S.H. ;  list  £3  12s  6d.  ;  sell 
£2  15s. — Stereoscopic  Oo.,  106,  Regent  Street,  W., 
Second-hand  Dept.  Approval. 


1  RTIST  and  Enlarger;  high-class  solid  oils  at  low 
prices;  likeness  guaranteed;  20  x  16  Horn 
6s.  6d.  ;  water-colours,  sepia,  and  B.  and  \V . ;  best 
work. — Victor  W.  Johnson,  70,  Sutherland  Avenue,  W  . 
“T  B.  C.  SYSTEM  of  Accounts  for  Photographers  ; 

works  out  trading  account,  balance-sheet,  and 
income  tax  with  guaranteed  certainty  (7tn  edn.);  par- 
ticulars  free. — McQueen  and  Co.,  Moat  Road.  Leicesiei'. 

A  GOOD  Line. — Really  good  2nds,  P.U.P.,  Gasiignt 

or  Bromide  Postcards,  matt  or  glossy,  54  x  34,  hue 
printing  value  ;  500  7s.  6d.  ;  1,000  12s.  Oil. ;  2,000  24s.  ; 
5,000  55s. ;  sample  100  Is.  9d. ;  car.  pd. ;  profs,  obtain 
full  list.— General  Co.,  1,  Albert  ltoad,  Altrincham. 

A"  RTISTT^Oils,  pastels,  water-colours,  miniature®, 
Black  and  White,  and  Retouching. — Miss  Dono- 
van,  77,  Loder  Road,  Preston,  Brighton. _  j 

RUCE’S  Non-shifting  Retouching  Medium,  unaf- 

fected  by  varnishing ;  splendid  tooth  ;  advertised 
18  years;  used  by  best  linns  and  schools;  Is.  post 
free.— 4,  Villas-on-Heath,  _Vale,  Hampstead,  London.  _ 

BUY- lit  the  Cheapest  Market.— P.O. I’,  postcard®; 

gaslight  or  bromide,  20s.  ;  P.O.P.,  10s.  quire ; 
bromide  paper,  cabinet  4s.  6d.  gross,  half-plate,  5s.  ; 
casn  with  order ;  nee  on  rail. — Martin,  Chemist, 
Southampton. _ _ _ J 

CAOLLOTYPK  Postcards,  printed  nom  .your  own 
)  photographs  in  the  very  best  stile  possible,  and 
delivered  within  10  days. — Send  for  samples  and  prices 
from  Hoffmann  and  Co.,  4,  Pitville  Place,  Bristol. 

Ci HEAP  Photo  Paper  Co.  —  Special  cheap  line  to 
/  enlargers,  art  co.s.  etc. — 100  sheets,  20  x  16 
enlarging  bromide  paper,  18s.  ;  15  x  12,  12s.  6d.  , 
12  x  1O,  8s.  6u  ;  the  best  and  the  cheapest ;  try  a 
sample  3  sheets  20  x  16.  Is. _ _ _ . 

CHEAP  Photo.  Paper  Co.— Postcards,  first-ela.->8 
quality,  in  glossy,  matt,  and  velvet  surfaces; 
every  card  a  picture;  P.0.1'.,  gaslight,  and  bruinide, 
100  2s  3d.,  1,000  18s  6d.  ;  a  lea!  self  toning  postcard, 

fixed  onl v,  100  2s.  9d,  l.COO  25s.;  customer’s  imprint 
free  on  lots  of  1,000;  all  goods  carriage  paid;  cash 
with  order;  assorted  samples  sent  on  receipt  o.  6 
penny  stamps.  - —  Cheap  l'hcto.  Paper  Co.,  82,  1  atk 
LaneL  Macclesfield. _ _ _ 

CHEAP  Photo  Paper  Co.  —  i'ostcards,  seconds  111 
gaslight  12s.  6d.,  bromide  12s.  6d.,  and  self- 
toning  14s.  6d.— per  1,000. -82,  Park  Lane.  Macdesfieto. 

CHORLTON  ”  Seconds  Postcards,  P.O.P.,  Bromide, 
and  Gaslight,  100  Is.  9d.,  500  7s.  6cL,  1,000 
12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid;  cash  with  order.—  Choriton 
photo.  Co.,  67,  Upper  Brook  Street.  Manchester. 

COULBEOK,  Darlington,  Retouches  2  cabs.,  post 
free  Is  2d.  ;  send  12  x  10  B.  and  W.  enlgt.  for 
brush  finish,  charge  Is.,  post  extra,  as  advertisement 
of  work.  __ _ _ _ T _ _ _ — 

Enlargements.— Unmounted :  10  x  8  8d.,  12  x  10 
10d.,  15  x  12  Is.,  20  x  16  Is.  4d.  ;  mounted  and 
nicely  finished1  in  B.  and  W.,  12  x  10  2s.  4d.,  15  x  12 
2s  lOd.  20  x  16  3s.  6d.  ;  copying,  6d.  ;  postage  extia 
satisfaction  and  prompt  delivery  =uar;'^eedw  n 
Rudochoff,  57,  Ooram  Street,  Russell  Sq.,  London,  WL- 

FRAMING  “How  to”  Charts.  Take  orders,  charg¬ 
ing,  25d.  Make  frames,  15d.  Gild  frames,  37d.  Cal¬ 
culate  reglassing,  tables,  19d.— ' George  Emgert,  17,  Et  n 

Street,  London,  N.W. _ _ _ —  - 

ESS  Work,  time  saved,  and  smart  floors  in  studio 

since  using  ”  Nesave  ”  Vertical  Floor-washer, 

with  absorbent  cloth  ;  3s.  free  ;  list.— E.  Scales 
Sidcup.  _ _ _ — - r 

LOOK  l--I  will  send  water-coloured  print  or  retouch 
;neg.  free,  afterwards  at  photographers  (OWTi 
prices;  send  postage;  finishing  in  B.  and  W.  Re¬ 
toucher,”  13,  Penge  Road,  Upton  Park,  E. _ 

riSS  HEWITT,  52,  Stockwe.il  Park  Orescent,  Bra- 
JyL  ton,  S.W.,  for  retouching,  workmg-up  enlarge¬ 
ments,  spotting,  and  lessons  in  same;  usual  prices 
to  trade  ;  moderate  terms  to  amateurs. 
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“DUOS” 

20X16  ENLARGEMENT  FRAME 

sales  are  increasing  every  week, 
“DILO.S”  frames  are  made  from  our  own 
design  in  SOLID>  OAK  and  are  54  fii.  wide. 
Complete  with  gla-s  and  backboard 

l*r  5-4-/—  per  4»z. 

Repeat  orders  const antly  arriving.  Numerous 
testimonials  received. 

NOTE.  These  frames  are  manufactured  so’ely  by 
us  and  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Numerous  other  lines  of  20x16  it  .large n  entframes 
from  12/6  per  dozen,  complete  with  glass  and 
backboards.  Our  enlarged  illustrated  Pr.ce  List 
forwarded  posf  iree  on  receipt  of  six  penny  si  amps, 

j  INtW  LINtS  UF  P.P.C.  FRAMES,  I 

I  ALL  COLOURS,  7  6  PER  GROSS.  I 

J.  EPSTEIN  &  Co. 


Wholesale  ami  Export  Moulding  ami 
Picture  frame  Maiiuiaeturers, 

Works:  Rupert  Street,' 

Host  Street, 

Broad  Street, 

Tower  Lane. 


RUPERT  ST., 
BRISTOL. 


MO  TI&E  OF  RBlMO  VA  L  . 

SANDS,  HUNTER,  &  CO 

Dealers  in  Photographic  Apparatus, 

have  removed  to 

*'EW  AND  PERMANENT  PREMISES  AT 
37,  BEDFORDSTREET,  STRAND 

Opposite  the  Civil  Service  Stores!,  LONDON,'  W.C. 


ENLARGEMENTS.  _  FU\VoikASS 

12  X  io  on  P.S.  Mount  20  x  15J,  and  nicely  spotted,  1/6 
i  sX  12  „  24  X  19  ,,  2/3 

Sepia  toned  6d.  extra.’  FINISHING  in  B.  &  W.  from  1/- 
Sainple  5/-  order  post  fiee.  Personal  attention.  Prompt 
dispatch.  GEORGE  FAULKNER,  44,  ARCHWAY 

BEAD,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  London,  IN.  Phone  1,452  North. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES  (continued) 

MOUNTS. -The  Professional  Series:  Emboda,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Oceana,  for  cabinet ;  lists  free  ;  postcards, 
best  quality,  all  kinds  and  grades,  2s.  6d.  ICO,  post 
free.—  Clown  Manufactory,  Rotherham. 

PICTORIAL  Postcards  printed  in  best  quality  Collo¬ 
type  and  toned  glossy  bromine,  produced  from 
customers’  own  negatives,  plain  or  hand  coloured ; 
customers  may  depend  on  their  work  being  executed 
in  the  very  best  quality  and  style  and  with  great 
promptitude. — Karvey  Barton  and  Son.  Ltd.,  estab 
lislied  for  46  years  at  St.  Michael’s,  Bristol,  our  only 
address. 

PICTURE  Postcards,  plain  and  coloured,  printed 
in  collotype  and  half-tone ;  best  work ;  lowest 
prices. — Senior  and  Co.,  Gotham  Hill,  Bristol. _ 

POSTCARD  Printing.— The  finest  toned  glossy  post¬ 
cards  extant  pioduced  by  the  new  "  Sylvax 
photo,  process;  guaranteed  brilliant  and  permanent, 
with  perfect  *  whites  and  finest  finish ;  delivered 
promptly,  in  quantities  from  100  to  100,000,  one  neg 
We  mvite  comparison,  and  feel  sure  our  special  line 
will  interest  you,  both  in  quality  and  price;  write 
for  specimens  and  quotations.  —  Nat.  Tel.  85,  Sylvax 
Photo.  Works  Co.,  1,  Warwick  Rd..  Tunbridge  Wells 


POSTCARD  Printing,  matt  or  glossy  gaslight,  Is. 

doz.,  7s.  6d.  gross,  42s.  1,000;  prompt  delivery. — 
W.  C.  Cork,  Glen  Studio,  Shipley  Glen,  Shipley. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  are  tired  of  very  cheap  and 
inferior  enlargements  should  send  me  a  trial 
order;  price  list  free. — Percy  Slater,  Sawtry,  Peter¬ 
borough. 

PHOTO.  Buttons  for  General  Election,  football  clubs, 
or  any  function  where  a  badge  is  worn ;  good 
profits;  quick  delivery;  send  for  sample.— Hyde,  74, 
Islington  Row,  Birmingham. _ _ _ 

POSTCARD* 1 * * * V  Printing.— Glossy  bromides,  toned'  equal 
in  colour  and  brilliancy  to  P.O.P.,  12  Is.,  50  3s., 
100  5s.  6d.,  1,000  45s. ;  send  for  sample;  c.w.o— Ad¬ 
vance  Publishing  Go.,  Bridlington. _ 


PiOSTOABDS  from  your  own  negatives,  Is.  doz., 
5s.  6d.  100 ;  half-plate  prints,  Is.  9d.  doz.  ; 
quotations  for  quantities ;  good  work  ;  prompt  delivery. 
— E.  Hackett,  Grove  Street,  Newcastle -on -Tyne. 


RETOUCHING.  —  T.  S'.  Bruce.  (Established  1886.) 

Cab.  vig.,  Is. ;  §,  9d. ;  full,  6d. ;  C.D.V.  vig., 
9d.  Cash  and  postage  with  order.  Very  quick  re¬ 
turns.  For  lessons,  etc.,  see  “  Sit.  column  and 
J>age  v. — 4,  Villas-on-Heath,  Vale,  Hampstead,  London. 


Thousands  of  Photo  Buttons  will  be  required 
by  both  sides  to  enable  their  representatives 
to  retain  or  win  seats  in  Parliament,  and  at  a 


estimate,  over  a  million  of  such  Buttons  will 
be  worn.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  every 
photographer  in  the  country  should  understand 
how  easy  large  profits  are  obtained,  and  those 
who  have  machines  should  keep  a 


stock  of  Button  Parts,  as  at  lany  moment 
orders  for  thousands  may  arrive.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  free  of  charge  my  booklet, 
How  to  Make  Photo  Buttons  and  Stamp 
Photos,”  if  trade  card  is  sent. 


Jonathan  Fallowfield, 

CENTRAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STORES, 

146,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  w.c. 


ESTABLISHED  52  YEARS. 


DEAL  DIRECT  WITH  THE  PAINTER 

AND  save  50  per  cent.  12x10  En¬ 
larged  and  solidly  painted  in  Oils,  5/- :  15x12,  7/6; 
18x14,  8/6;  24  x  20,  12/6.  Water-colours  same  prices. 
All  likenesses  guaranteed  perfect  or  money  refunded. 
Established  29  rears.  Photographers'  enlargements 
worked  up  ;  20x16  Black  and  Whites  on  best  paper 
from  2/6.  Colonial  work  a  speciality. 

F.  T.  HAYFS, 

12,  Haws  load  Road,  Catford,  London,  S.E. 


W.  KING&Ca 

Enlargements. 

10d.  1 2  x  io,  1/-.  j 5  x  i2.  1/6.  20X16,2/6. 
All  Other  Sizes  Equally  Cheap. 

Carbon  Enlargements  and  Sepia  Bromides, 
Finished  in  best  style. 

Printing  in  all  crocesses.  Lantern  Slides,  Developing  &c. 
“Quick  Despatch  and  Good  Value"  is  our  Motto. 

Send  for  Revised  Price  List. 

OUR  ONLY  ADDRESS: 

W.  KING  Sc C°- 

KINGSIGN  ENLARGING  WORKS. 

Stuthsea  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


P.  £.ai.ablisheU  p  years. 

P.  P. 

Co. 

PANSY  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  CO. 

(Registered  Title),  “  BROMPTON,” 

15,  WHITEHALL  ROAD.  THORNTON  HEATH,  S.E., 

Artists,  Enlargers,  6  Photographers, 

execute  every  description  of  Enlarging  and  Finishing  for 
the  Profession  in  Oil,  Water  Colouis,  a-  d  Monocdrume. 
Price  1  Lts  for  ware  ed  on  application  to  Manager  as  above. 


J  REPAIRS.— We  have  the  finest  equipped  camera 
lV  repair  works  in  London  ;  uo  delay  ,  average  time 
tor  repair  three  days  ;  lowest  charges  ;  estimate  first 
if  desired  ;  send  your  repairs  to  us. — The  Teda  Camera 
to.,  68,  High  Holhorn.  W.C. 


KEAL  Photo  Toned  Glossy  Postcards  ;  best  quality 
work ;  lowest  prices ;  no  delay ;  1  gross  each 
subject  upwards;  samples  post  free. — London  riioto. 
Printing  Co.,  34,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


RETOUCHING  and  finishing  by  experienced  Ar 
tists,  at  photographers'  own  prices ;  likeness 
preserved;  prompt  return. — W.  F.  Booth  and  Co., 
Photographers,  Colwyn  Bay. 


RETOUCHING  and  Finishing  by  experienced  artists 
at  photographers’  own  prices ;  fine  stipple ; 
likeness  preserved ;  prompt  return.  —  A.  and  S. 
Williams,  34,  Scraftnn  Road,  Ilford. _ 


RETOUCHER,  first-class,  requires  Work  at  Home; 

photographers’  own  prices;  prompt  return.— 
Henry  Fisher,  435,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

RELIABLE  Retouching  by  return  of  post  negatives 
,  for  postcards,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  large  heads, 
10 i.  each;  correct  modelling  estd.  1837.— Miss  Collins, 
25,  Leyton  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. _ 


RETOUCHING;  22  years’  experience  of  best  work; 

;  return  24  hours  ;  cash  and  postage  with  order  ; 
cab.  vigt.,  6d.  ;  |  or  full,  2d.  ;  C.D.Vigt.,  3d. — Henry 
George,  52,  Morley  Avenue,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

EETOUCHING.— Cab.  vig..  Is.  ;  f,  9d. ;  full,  6d.“: 

/  including  reasonable  knife  work;  expert  finish  ; 
instruction  booklet  for  learners,  6d. — S.  H.  Wriglitson, 
71,  Siaiford  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  London,  S.W. _ 

1  RETOUCHING.— Home-work  required  by  expen- 

\  enced  young-  lady  at  photographers’  own  prices ; 
prompt  returns.—”  H.,”  38,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch 

Hill,  _N. _ 

I> ETOUCHING  by  expert;  12  years’  experience; 

V  fine  stipple  ;  likeness  preserved  ;  high-class  work 
only ;  terms  6s.  per  doz.  mixed ;  cash  and  postage  with 
order. — “  E.  F,  R.,”  110,  Harcourt  Road,  Sheffield. 


.  1 PE01AL.— 1,000  10  x  5  Oxford  JUme  for  hall-plate* 

k)  or  cabinets,  15s.  ;  1,000  12  x  10  ditto  for  whole 
plates,  25s.— Edward  Pecir,  East  Dereham. 


PEOIAL.— 100  25  x  19  Plate  Sunk  Mounts,  plate 

part  16  x  13,  18s. ;  100  20  x  16,  ditto  13  x  11 
13s.  ;  100  16  x  12,  ditto  t0£  x  8£,  5s. ;  1,000  12  x  10, 
35s.  ;  1  000  10  x  8.  25s.— Feck.  East  Derebam 


SPECIAL.— 1,000  C.D.V.,  printed,  6s.  6d.  ;  5.000 

ditto,  25s.  ;  1,000  Cabinets,  printed,  12s.  6d.  ;  5.000 
ditto,  55s.— Edward  Peck,  Wholesale  Photo;'.  >-aphic 
Chemist,  East  Dereliam,  Norfolk. 


TINTING  Midgets  and  Postcards,  Is.  per  dozen, 

cabinets  6d.,  miniatures,  with  celluloid  facing, 
6d.  each;  special  rates  for  quantities. — “Artist,”  53, 
Bird  in-Bush  Road.  Peckham,  S.E. 


54,  St.  Mary’s  Grove, 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

ENLARGEMENTS  and  MINIATURES 

FROM 

H.  J.  MURPHY,  Artist,  &c. 

WILL  BRING 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


TO  Photographers. — I  supply  Enlargement  Frames, 
size  20  x  16,  2in.,  green  or  brown  and  gold,  or 
2m.  spoon  oak,  at  11s.  per  doz.  ;  good  quality  and 
best  work;  send  postal  order  Is.  for  sample  frame, 
packed  free ;  postal  orders  should  be  crossed.  —  G. 
Vendon,  256,  Hoxton  Street.  Shoreditch,  London,  N. 


A  \  fa  1  KINS'  .Manual  ;  new  Edn.  ;  tl.ernio  development 
VV  added:  "The  book  that  helps”;  Is.  (post  2d.), 
Bts  Exposure  Meter,  2s.  fed.  (post  Id.);  Time  Develo¬ 
per,  Is.  (post  3d.). — Watkins  .ueter  Co.,  Hereford 
O/A  x  16  COPIED.  Enlarged,  an  1  Finished  B.  and 
V7  IV.,  Is.  6d.  :  unfinished,  Is.  ;  well  and  carefully 
made ;  perfect  vignetting  ;  12  x  10  on  P.S.  rut.,  same 
price ;  packing  and  post  6d. — Exeter  Photo.  Co.,  63, 

Exeter  Road,  Bristol. _ _ 

ii  i  COLLOTYPE  Postcards  ior  3s.  6d. — Johann 
1  HI  Hoffmann  and  Co..  Pitville  Place.  Bristol. 
H  |  i  •  CALENDARS,  assorted  designs,  -ample*.  Is.; 

1910  postcard  calendar  border  negatives, 
7d.  pkt.  ;  New  Year  fancy  folding  slip-in  mounts, 
samples,  Is.  ;  all  post  free. — Crown  xorks,  Rotherham. 


Received  Too  Late  for  Classification. 

Y  S  Consulting  Photographer. —J.  W.  Hiider,  M.P.A., 
formerly  with  Marion  and  Co.,  Autotype  Co., 
etc.  ;  over  30  years'  practical  experience  ;  fees 
moderate. — “  Lyndhurst,”  Clarence  Road,  E.  Croydon. 


y  CLEARANCE  Sale  of  good-class  Studio  Acces- 
sories  and  Backgrounds,  at  much  reduced 
prices;  new  and  secoud-liand  articles;  call  or  write 
for  patterns. — F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray's  Inn 
Road  (a  few  doors  from  Holborn),  London.  W.C. 

INFERIOR  Work  has  been  the  downfall  of  many  a 
business.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk  at  this  age. 
Our  enlargements  will  charm  your  customers;  12  x  10 
10d.,  15  x  12  Is.,  20  x  16  Is.  4d.  (unmounted);  postage 
extra ;  c.w.o. ;  return  48  hours.  —  Anglo-American 
Studios,  Southampton.  _ 

OPERATOR-RETOUCHER  requires  Berth  in  good 
house :  accustomed  to  first-class  work ;  excel¬ 
lent  refs.  :  Midlands  preferred. — ”  E.  H.  W.,”  216, 
Marlboro’  Road,  Oxford. 


vl 
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PLATES  are  coated  with  the  FINEST  Quality  Emulsion  on  specially  selected  glass. 

VARIOUS  BRANDS.  POPULAR  PRICES. 


A  SPECIAL  RAPID.  H,  &  D.  300  to  400.  The 


most  rapid  plate  in  the  world. 

SPECIAL  RAPID.  H.  &  D.  200  to  250.  For  snapshot 
work. 

SWIFT.  H.  &  D.  300  to  400.  Extra  thickly  coated. 


ORTHO.  H.  &  D.  170  to  200,  Recommended  for  hand- 
camera  work  without  a  screen,  or  slower  work  with  a  yellow  screen, 
XXX.  Medium  for  ordinary  work  in  a  good  light,  H.  &  D, 
100  to  125. 

XXXXX.  H.  &  D.  200  to  250.  For  special  work  requiring 
highest  quality.  Great  latitude  and  fine  gradation. 


IMPORTANT  NOTE.  — The  manufacture  of  Paget  Plates  is  under  the  care  ana  personal 
supervision  of  an  expert ,  and  EVERY  hatch  is  most  carefully  tested  before  being  placed 
upon  the  market . 


FRESH  STOCK  FROM  ALL  DEALERS, 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  PAGET  PRIZE 


manufactured  by  PAGET  PRIZE  PLATE  CO.,  Ltd.,  watford,  herts. 


Use  . . 


AGFA-METOL 

For  Snap, 

Energy, 

Purity, 

Reliability, 

and 

Keeping  Qualities. 

ALL  AGFA  DEVELOPERS 

are 

PURE  AND  RELIABLE. 


CHAS.  ZIMMERMANN  &  CO. 

(Photographic),  Ltd., 

9  and  10,  St.  Mary  at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Finest  Medium  yet  Manufactured 
for  Contact  Prints  and 

ENLARGEMENTS 

Distinctive  Quality. 


of 


Wellington 


D 


N/l 


Platino  Matt :  Smooth,  Rough,  Xtra  Rough,  Special  Thick,  Cream 

Crayon  ’Xtra  Rough,  Cream  Crayon,  Thin  Smooth, 
and  Special  Smooth. 

Ordinary :  Smooth)  Rough)  and  Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

Carbon :  Thin  and  Thick.  With  a  rich  Carbon-surface. 

Canvas :  With  a  Delightful  Canvas  Grain.—  Cream  and  White. 


Enammo  *  Rose,  White,  Mauve  and  Contrasty  White. 

Special  Thick  :  Rose  and  Mauve- 


Illustrated  Booklets  free  on  application  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

WELLINGTON  $  WARD, 

Elstree* 
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Start  the  New  Year 
with  lines  that  will 
pay  &  recommend. 

We  herewith  name  a  few  of  oisr 
new  range  of  Enlargements  which 
are  eguai  to  the  best,  ana  cheaper 
than  the  cheapest. 


The 

Passe-partout. 

A  i2  x  io  mounted  under  14  sheet  art 
mount,  and  aitistically  bound,  either  oval 
or  square,  well  finished  by  aerograph. 
B.  &  W.,  2/11  ;  sepia,  3/6-  Carriage  paid. 
20  x  16  ditto  :  B.  &  W.,  3/9;  sepia,  4/9 
Carriage  paid. 


The 

Water-Colour. 

A  delicately  finished  water-colour  en¬ 
largement,  20  x  16,  6/9;  18x10  panel, 

4/9-  Carriage  Paid. 


The  Signature. 

An  entirely  new  and  original  idea. 
12x10  enlargement,  skilfully  finished  in 
B.  &  W.,  mounted  on  a  distinctly  new 
and  attractive  mount,  with  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  name  signed  in  the  corner,  a  la 
copper  plate,  3/-  carriage  paid. 


The  Lap  Tint. 

An  effectively  finished  enlargement  in 
B.  &  \V.,  far  above  the  average.  1-1  mtd 
i5XI2>  1/9;  12x10  mtd.  20x16,  2/9; 
15x12  mtd.  24  x  19,  3/9.  All  carriage  and 
packing  free.  (If  sent  in  batches  special 
quotation  will  be  given.) 


The  Tress  Co. 

4,  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

(3  doors  from  Oxford  Street). 


We  Want 
You 

to  try  KENT  ME  RE 
“Art”  Bromide  Paper. 

We  want  YOU  to  be 
one  of  its  appreciators. 

KENTMERE  “Art” 
is  made  in  two  grades 
— Rough  Matt  for  En- 
farging  upon  and 
Smooth  Matt  for 
Contact  Printing,  or 
for  Enlarging  when 
a  smoother  surface  is 
required. 

There  is  no  other 
paper  at  the  same  time 
so  good  and  so  cheap. 

It  is  easy  to  use— easy 
to  work  up — and  has 
a  delightful  artistic  ap¬ 
pearance  when  finished. 


Let  us  send  you  our 
Price  List. 


KENTMERE,  Ltd., 

.  .  Staveley .  . 

Westmorland. 


THE 


GENERAL 

ELECTION 


rThe  rush  for  Photo-Buttons  <  f 
the  Candidates  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  we  would  remind 
intending  customers  not  to  delay 
their  orders,  as  same  are  executed 
in  rotation  unless  they  are 

at  EXPRESS  RATE  (15  per 

cent,  extra).  Customers  will 

save  time  by  enclosing  remittance  with 

orders,  as  same  will  not  be  put  in  hand 

without. 

Net  Prices  of  Popular  Sizes  : — 

1,000  5,000  10,000  20,000 
U  in.  dia.  45/-  42/-  40/-  37/8  per  1,000* 
9/10  in.  „  37/6  35/-  33  -  30  6 

We  can  insert  advertisement  at  the  back  of" 
Button  at  3/-  per  1,000  extra.  This  is  an  important 
feature,  as  it  lowers  the  initial  cos',  and  we  beg  to 
call  customers’  attention  to  this  fact. 

Orders  are  executed  in  Bn  mide  i  nless  extra  time 
can  be  allowed  for  P.O.  P.  The  latter  we  would 
point  out  are  considerably  superior,  and  the  <  ost 
only  10  per  cent,  extra.  Orders  will  be  returned 
within  a  week  to  ten  days. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  on  application, 

DORRETT  &  MARTIN. 


Electric  Photo  Works, 


Belle  Vue  Road, 
Tooting, 


Upper 


Tel.  1233  Battersea. 


LONDON,  S.W. 


ELECTION 

POSTCARDS. 

Printing  Matt  or  Glossy  Bromide. 

1,000  BlOCh,  35/- 
Toned,  .  .  37/6. 

Cash  with  order  and  no  delay. 

B.  MATTHEWS, 

134,  Idle  Road,  Bradford 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

12X  10,1/4  15X12,1/6  20X16,1/9 

Careful'y  finished  in  H.  &  W,  from  1/- 
Or  Water-colours  from  3/6 
No  extra  charge  for  copies  or  groups. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

Terms  Cash,  Please  send  for  Price  List, 

ELITE  PORTRAIT  CO.,  LTD. 

95.  HIGH  ROAD,  KILBURN.  LONDON. 


ARE  THE 

BEST 

FOR  THE 

PROFESSIONAL 
or  AMATEUR. 

Obtainable  from  ALL  Deaton. 

CARL  ERNST  &  CO„ 

27/31,  KARL  8T.,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.O- 


Ernsts 

NGLISH 

MADE 

IYLounts 
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(Special  Ultra  Rapid. 


PMs  plate  ns  amomcptl  ttHti? 

1  line  disposal  © 


pBrotogjraplner 


SX 


KODAK,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers, 

5761,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


60,  Cheapside,  E.C. ;  115,  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  171-173,  Regent  Street,  W. ;  59,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ; 
40,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ;  89,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin  ;  2,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyn^ 
96.  Bold  Street,  Liverpool ;  3,  Victoria  Square,  Birmingham  ;  72-74,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow- 
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GENERAL  ELECTION. 

R  ESIDES  the  Enlargements  of  the  Candidates  themselves,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  Elections,  especially  by  the  Photographer  who  has  an  Outdoor  Operator. 

But— as  we  have  already  said— speed  is  the  first  necessity  no  matter  what  the  order  be. 
Enlargements,  Lantern  Slides,  or  contact  prints,  you  can  rely  upon  getting  the  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  when  you  entrust  it  to  the  RAINES  SERVICE. 

That’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  ours  is  called  “The  Service  that  helps.” 


TELEGRAMS: 
“Raines,  Ealint" 
TELEPHONES: 
Ealinfc,  Nat.  64,  P.O.  604. 


RAINES  &  CO., 

Photographic  Works, 

EALING,  W 


BE  PREPARED. 

GJ  The  secret  of  success  is  being 
prepared.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  enquiries  that  are  sure  to 
come  lor  election  printing,  portrait- 
posters,  or  striking  window  cards  of 
those  who  are  seeking  parliamentary 
honours  in  your  constituency. 

•J  Let  us  handle  those  enquiries  for 
you.  We  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  your  customer,  and  a  good  margin  of 
profit  for  yourself 

Walter  Pearce  &  Co. 

St.  George’*  Press,  Brentford,  W. 


‘SYLVAX’ 

BROMIDE  POSTCARDS.  GASLIGHT  POST- 
CARD8.  SELF-rOHIHC  POSTCARDS. 

DEVELOPED,  FIXED,  WASHED 
and  TONED  and  on  glass  in  less  than 
FIVE  MINUTES. 

The  FINEST  CARDS  A  PAPER  on  the  Market. 
Speed  ia  unapproached  either  for  Commercial 
or  Amateur  use. — Write  for  samples  and  Quot¬ 
ations  from  the  Sole  Manufacturers 

TIIC  SILVERDALE  PHOTO  WORKS 

UPPER  GR0SVEN0R  ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 


85. 


Banker* :  Lloyds. 


STRAINERS 

(Covered  and  Uncovered) 

For  20X16  Enlargements,  also 
STRETCHERS  COVERED  WITH 
CANVAS  FOR  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

For  prices  write  to  the  Makers  : — 
GRIFFITHS’  STEAM  WORKS,  26-31, 
Eyre  Street  Hill,  Hmttoa  Garden,  E.C, 
Telephone  No.  1,9*5  Central 


JOHNSON  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  LIMITED, 

BUY  Photographic 

RESIDUES 

SEND  DIRECT  to  their  Works: — 
JOHNSON  &  SONS’  SMELTING  WORKS,  LTD 

St.  Paul’s  Works,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


PORTABLE 
STUDIOS 

Built,  in  Sections  to 
bolt  together. 
Easily  Erected. 

Strongly  Built. 

FREE  ON  RAIL. 
Write  for  “  B  ”  Illustrated  List  and  Press  Notices. 
Printed  instructions  for  erecting  free  to  each  purchaser, 

A.  JVI.  WARNE  &  CO., 

Portable  Building  Works, 

Hornchurch  Rd.,  ROMFORD. 

DARK  ROOMS,  with  Fittings  Complete,  from  35/- 
EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  PROMPT  DESPATCH. 


<?' 


1BOBC 


o  W.E.  PALMER  &  SONS  S 


(ESTABLISHED  1881) 

I:1] ■os I  | 


IBOB^ 

O 


PRINTING 


□ 


AND 

ENLARGING 

IN  SILVER,  CARBON, 
PLATINOTYPE  (Black 
and  Sepia),  BROMIDE,  &c. 

FINISHING, 
DRY 

MOUNTING, 

&c„  &c. 

First-class  work  and 
prompt  attention. 

Send  lor  list. 


o 

^■°BC 


1BOBI 


S  New  Barnet,  HERTS.  S 


Telephone : 

■  P.O  Barnet  257 

nSBOBCZ 


Telegrams  : 

Carbon,  New  Barnet.  ! 

momc===imoac7 
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'  |  'O  those  photographers  who  are  using  our  papers, 
to  those  who  have  sampled  them,  to  those 
who  have  communicated  with  us,  and  to  those  who 
have  not — 

WL  OFFER  OUR  BEST  WISHES  FOR  PROSPERITY 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

The  year  opens  with  politics  very  much  in 
evidence  and  we  hope  you  will  be  busy  with  Election 
work.  The  ‘  entire  dependability  '  of  Gevaert  P.apers 
and  Postcards  makes  them  of  additional  value  to  you 
in  the  execution  of  such  topical  work — and  absolute 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  our  immediate  despatch  of 
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MORGAN’S 


Plate-Marking  and 

Embossing, 

ATONE  OPERATION. 

Spend'  Pamphlet  free  on  application. 

ADHESIVE-COATED 
CARBON  TISSUE  FINAL 
SUPPORT 

FOR  DRY  MOUNTING. 

The  most  convenient 
support  on  the  market. 

Per  band  of  12  feet  (cream  or  white), 
3/-  per  band. 

MORGAN’S 

DRY-MOUNTING 
SOLUTION 

is  applied  to  the  prints  immediately 
they  are  taken  from  the  final  washing  [= 
water  and  are  ready  to  mount  as 
soo  t  as  they  are  dry. 

In  Pint  Glass  Jars ,  4/=  per  pint. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR 
LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

To  be  ob  ained  only  from  — 

0.  SICHEL&CO., 

52,  Bunhill  Roto,  E.C, 

_ . — 11 — 1  ■  1  11  m 


<? 


ZEISS 


Snapshots  in  Telephotography. 


ZEISS  new  ^-plate  Telephoto  Objective  F/io,  focus 
18  ins.  Camera  extension  required  6  ins. 
only.  PRICE  in  focussing  mount,  £  1 0. 

ZEISS  new  5-plate  Telephoto  Objective  F/io,  focus 
32  ins.,  including  ZEISS  Special  Tele  Camera 
with  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  PRICE  £40- 

□  ■  Prospectus  T.B.  supplied  Post  Free  and  Gratis  on  application.  ■! — !■ 

CARL  ZEISS,  29,  Margaret  St., 
Optical  Works,  Jena.  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


V 


HILLING 
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cf&illd  hypo  in  13,000 
half  - 1  platen  jrilntd  or~ 
ney  ativ  ed  ins>  eiyhto 
minuted ,  C^cuy  to  your' 
dealer,  ft  eftoyp  ono,n 

cFuU  -  dize  dample  bottle 
joodta  jnee^  l/5t 


$ 


MARION  &  CO.,  LTD.,  jg 

22-23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  « 


ifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifiifi 
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PLATINOTYPE 


erfect 


ermanent 


BEST  FOR 


rtistic 


ecord 


Platinotype  Papers 
are  made  in 

BLACK, 

SEPIA, 

and 

JAPINE. 


rofessional 


how 


AND  MOST  OTHER  WORK. 

Illustrated  Booklet  giving  working  instructions  and  prices,  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  COMPANY, 

22,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Telegrams— “HAMEL,  NOTTINGHAM.” 


Telephone  No.  1625 


PXPERTS  IN  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  METHODS  OF 
REPRODUCTION  IN 

THREE-COLOR  BLOCKS. 

HALFTONE  BLOCKS.  . 

LINE  BLOCKS,  .... 

WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  . 

ELECTROS  and  STEREOS. 

THE  PROFICIENCY  OF  OUR  PLANT  &  LABOUR  ENABLES  US  TO 
GIVE  THE  RIGHT  PRICE,  QUALITY  &  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 


SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  BEFORE  PURCHASING 

.  .  .  for  .  .  .  W  .  .  elsewhere  .  . 

LARGE  QUANTITIES.  CONSULT  US. 


E.  HAMEL  &  CO., 

€naraoer$  $  Artists, 


£SvRST0N  NOTTINGHAM. 
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F*' - 1  Photographic  Shutters.  t==1,lzQ 

Bausch  Lomb  Optical  I 
Co/s  New  Models.  DDCDra 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  many  imitations  of  our  goods,  we  have 
produced  for  the  coming  season  two  new  models,  entirely  reconstructed.  L 

They  _  will  b'e  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  “  cheap  ”  shutters  on  the 
market,  giving.^  according  to  test,  an  effective  exposure  eft  i/iooth  second, 
owing  to  the  improved  form  of  segmental  opening,  the  actual  speed  being 
between  i/5oth  and  i/6oth  second. 

The  valves  and  all  moving  parts  are  now  enclosed  in  the  aluminium 
case,  making  the  shutter  dust  and  light-tight.  A  safety  locking  or  security 
lever  has  been  added,  to  prevent  accidental  opening  or  shutting  by  pressure 
J  on  ball  when  closing  camera  or  by  careless  handling. 

Shutters  can  be  operated  by  ball  and  tube,  or  by  antinous  release.  [ 

New  5x4  1909  Model  Shutter. 


Please  write  for 
particulars  and 
trade  terms, 


21/-  each. 


Camera  makers 
should  fit  this 
improved  model 

to  all  new 
cameras. 


The  Bausch  6  Lomb  Optical  Co, 

Manufacturers,  19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus, 
Manager  i  A.  E.  STALEY.  LONDON.  L.C. 

ihiwi  - ii  . . ir— — — !■! - ii -  ir—  ■  - — ■■ 
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Arabesque  Oval  Release. 


oi— 


Shutter 
Releases. 

Most  Durable  in  the  Trade 
therefore  cheapest. 


Arabesque  pattern  Round  Ball, 

2  ft.  Tubing  and  Teat .  1/9 

Oval  Release,  without  Teat...  ...  1/6 
Studio  Shutter, Release,  No.  1  Ball, 

2  ft.  Tubing  and  Bellows  Teat  3/- 
Arabesque  Shutter  Tubing  per  ft.  6d. 
„  Studio  Bellows  Teat  1/- 

No. 

0  Arabesque  Ball,  for  2  ft. Tubing  1  Od. 
1  ,,  ,,  „  Studio  Shutter 

Release .  1/4 

3  „  for  tubing  up  to  30  ft.  long  3/- 

4  .  50  ft.  „  4/- 

6  ,,  „  „  100  ft.  ,,  61- 

Black  and  Red  qualities  also  made. 


EXPOSURE  VALVE  O/l 

as  shown  in  illustration,  can  be 
fitted  by  the  user  himself  to  any 
pattern  of  time  and  inst.  shutter. 
Gives  exposures  of  J,  J,  J,  1,  2,  and 
3  secs.  Complete  in  box  with  wire 
for  fitting  to  Shutter  Release. 
Price  3/6,  postage  Id. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  post  free. 

THE  THORNTON  -  PICKARD  MANFC.  CO., 
(Dept.  B),  ALTRINCHAM. 


LTD. 


THOMAS  ILLINGWORTH  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  WiNesden  Junction,  LONDON,  N.W, 
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MATTHEWS,  MICE  A  CO.,  Central 

RESIDUES. 


$3!ll8,  Gough  Stroot,  Gray' a  Inn  Road,  LONOOft. 

Bullion  and  Assay  Dept.  ...  13,  Grsat  ^“••"fSt^;lNrL‘^°rlSR*  L0*00"-  *• 
Branch  Dopot  •••  •••  •••  17*  Brldgo  Stroot,  MANCHBj  I  KR. 

TO  DRY  PLATE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPH KRS -Full  yoIuo  f*f  mi 

Residue*  containing  Gold,  Platinum,  and  Silver.  All  yarcele  received 
purchmud  at  full  market  value.  Prompt  ottent ten.  Special  furnace  for  reducing  Mr-* 
residue*  Immediate  Cash  Settlements. 

-1«6*  Melkora.  aallle*  0«eee  : 


London  Telephone  Poe. 


WISTO” 


SEPIA 


PAPER 


Artistic 
Photography. 

(GASLIGHT) 

Gives  with  simple  development,  without  toning,  b  autiful  permanent  punts  like  Artists’  Water  Colours.  Sold  by  all  Dealers. 
Trial  Sample  Packet,  12  sheets  J  plate,  or  6  sheets  £  plate,  with  free  developer,  6d.  post  free.  Address — 

WISTO  WORKS,  MAYES,  MIDDLESEX 


“WESTMINSTER” 

Photographic  Arc  Lamps 


FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
SUITABLE  FOR  PORTRAITURE,  PRINTING,  AND 

3-COLOUR  WORK. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED 

FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  t 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ld», 

VICTORIA  RD.,  WILLESDEN  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Telegrams — “  Regency,  London.”  Telephone — 90  Harleiden 


JEWELLERY  with  SEMI  or  HEAL  ENAMEL 

MINIATURES. 


any  photograph  reproduced. 

PRETTY  ARTICLES  FOR  PRESENTS. 


PATENT  NOVELTY. 
ENLARGEMENTS  IN  SEMI¬ 


ENAMEL. 


Catalogue  Price  List  sent  free  on  application 
to  retailors  only.  - 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS 


No.  io  Catalogue,  English  edition,  with  retail  rices.  /  State  exactly  the 
No.  it  Catalogue,  English  edition,  without  prices.  \ edition  desired. 


JULIUS  SCHLOSS&C0 

Frankfurt  o/Main  86,  Germany, 


Picture  Postcards 


in  black  and  white 


i,ooo  from  one  subject,  16/»  (Class  A) 
and  14/10  (Class  B) 
2,000  from  one  subject  £1  1/.  (Class  C) 


Half-tone  Blocks 


Finest  qualities. 
Coarse  or  fine  screens. 


There  are  large  profits  and  unlimited  scope  for  photographers 
in  the  above.  You  cannot  afford  to  let  business  go  by- 
Send  3d.  in  stamps  for  our  full  terms  and  batch  of  specimens. 


THE  LONDON  STUDIO. 


f*l«*hon«  :  No.  1706  Holborn.  Ill,  Shoe  Lane, 

12269  Central.  Fleet  Street.  London,  E.C. 


The  BECK 


ISOSTIGMAR  LENS 


MADE  IN  SEVEN  SERIES  COVERING  ALL 
BRANCHES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  OF 


R.  &  J,  BECK,  68,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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••BULintntc  SILVER,  GOLD,  fc  PLATINUM  melted  and  purchased  ai  their  run  Market  v*J««  w 

J.  BLUHDBLL  &  SONS, 

J.  J.  &  T.  G.  Blundell, 

1  S3.  WARDOUR  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W  - 

Four  doors  from  Oxford  ;  treot  Telephone  (744  O  liflfl 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  of  Best  Quality  at  the  Full  Reduction.  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
at  Lowest  Prices  for  Cash.  Consignments  attended  u  with  dispatch. 


BY  PRODUCING  GOOD  WORK 

SUCCESS  IS  ASSURED 

Our  Increasing  Number  of  Clients  and  Testimonials  Testify 
to  the  QUALITY  of  our  work. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  TRY  US. 


Mroyad 


3,  WESTGATE,  BRADFORD 


THE  REPEAT  FRAME. 


Complete  with  Glass  <fe  Backs.  Original  Design. 

g  inches 


20 

by 

16 


525/-  EL 

28/-  £  Doz. 


wide. 

GREEN 


BROWN. 


THE  BEST  VALUE  ON  THE  MARKET. 
BIRMINGHAM  MOULDING  WAREHOUSE 
48,  Gt.  Hampton  St.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Illustrated  Price  List  post  free. 

Dainty  P.P.C.  Frames  in  Leatherette,  all  ahadea,  1/4  des. 


REEN.  y 


H.  &  W.  GREEN. 

ROTHERHAM  1 


AMOUNTS, 

>  Y CAMERAS, 
LENSES, 

(BACKGROUNDS; 

f  P.  O.  P. 

AND  ALL 

Photographic  Materials 


POSTCARD  PRINTING. 

Finest  quality  and  finish.  Every  card  enamelled  on 
Specially  prepared  plate  glass  and  trimmed  by  hand. 
BROMIDE  (Enamelled  or  Matt) — 1/-  doz. ;  too,  5/C. 

Special  Quotations  for  Quantities. 

DESPATCH  24  HOURS. 

BROMIDE-TONED  P.O-P.  (Rich  Brown  and  Purple 

Tones)— Undistinguishable  from  ordinary  P.O.P. 
Suitable  for  those  requiring  large  quantities  from  one 
neg.,  50/-  i.ooo ;  27/6  500;  6/-  100;  3/6  50. 

DESPATCH  3  DAYS. 

P.O.P.  (Red,  Brown,  and  Rich  Purple  Tone*)— 
I/-  doz.;  50,  3/3;  100,  5/6;  1,000,  50/-. 
Printed  by  Electricity.  Despatch  depends  on  density 
of  negatives,  any  number  of  which  may  be  sent. 
Titles,  3d.  each. 

P.O.P.  Bromide. 

C.D.V.  and  £-plate  prints  ...  1/-  &  1/3  per  doz. 
Cabinet  and  £-plate  prints  ...  1/9  &  2/-  „ 

Whole-plate  prints  ...  ...  3/6  &  4/6  ,, 

Enamelled  or  Matt.  Bromide-Toned  25%  extra. 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

Best  results  guaranteed,  and  finest  quality  papier 
only  used  ;  8£  x  6£,  8d. ;  10*8,  lOd.  ;  ia  x  10,  1*.  ; 
15x12,  Is.  6d. ;  up  to  40x30;  special  quotations 
for  quantities  ;  carefully  mounted  on  suitable  best 
quality  plate-sunk  mounts  and  spotted,  S£x6£, 
Is.  6d.  ;  10x8,  1*.  9d.  ;  12x10,  2s.  34.  ;  15x12, 
3s. ;  making  negative  from  copy,  6d.  ;  sepia  20  pier 
cent,  extra. 

All  kinds  of  Trade  Printing,  Developing, 
etc.,  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Terms  C.W.O. 

DROEGE  &  CO.. 

Photographic  Trade  Printers,  Publishers  &  Dealers, 
Office  and  Workrooms  :  43,  COMERAGH  ROAD, 
WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W. 


PLATES, 

PAPERS, 

POSTCARDS, 

POST  FREE- 


LONDON  Depot:— 

TELLA  CAMERA  COMPANY, 
68,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


THE  HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 
ULYWHITE  WORKS,  HALIFAX. 


PROMPT 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

or  through  your  dealer. 


PROFESSIONALS 

can  depend  on  obtaining  extra  value 
when  dealing  with  us.  Kindly  write 
or  hand  us  your 

ENQUIRIES. 
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Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  FRAMING  is  the 
most  paying  or  all  side 
lines  appertaining  to  the 
Photographer  ? 

We  have  Lines  that  sell  at 
sight,  showing  in  many  cases 

over  100  per  cent,  profit. 

This  is  no  idle  boast. 

If  you  will  let  us  know  the 
outside  measurement  of  your 
mounts,  we  will  immediately 
submit  you  samples  of  a  suit¬ 
able  Moulding  with  our  price 
gratis. 

£i$t  of  1910  Stock 
mouldings. 

Sheraton. 

In  \  in.,  |  in.,  i  in.,  i|  in.,  and  2  in. 

Polished  Woods. 

|  in.,  i  in.,  in.,  and  4  in. 

OaKs. 

f  in.,  1  in.,  1^  in.,  2  in.,  2\  in., 
3  in.,  and  4  in.  (Stained  any  shade 
or  colour.) 

Compo. 

^  in.,  1  in.,  1^  in.,  2  in.,  2g  in., 
2f  in.,  3  in.,  and  3J  in. 

Washable  Gilts. 

y  in.,  J  in.,  1  in.,  1  j  in.,  i|in.,  2  in., 
2\  in.,  3  in.,  4  in.,  and  6  in. 

Patent  Slips. 

\  in.  and  |  in. 

Patent  Flats. 

\  in.,  |  in,,  1  in.,  and  1^  in. 


When  placing  your  next  order 
for  Mounts,  Chemicals,  Printing 
Papers,  Accessories,  etc.,  it 
will  pay  you  to  ask  for  our 
Quotation. 

The  Tress  Co. 

4,  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

(3  doors  from  Oxford  Street). 


THE  ORIGINAL 

EXPRESS 

ENLARGING  CO. 

(C.  Talbot  &  Sons) 

ONLY  ADDRESS  : 

LONGHURST  RD.,  LEWISHAM,  8.E. 


Unmounted  Bromides  post  free. 

Best  work  only. 

Black  10x8,  lOd,  i2x  10,  1/-,  15x12,  1/4. 
Sepia  10x8,  1/3,  12x10,  1/6,  15x12,  2/-. 
Return  post  of  negatives  extra. 

Enlargements  Mounted  on  P.S.M. 

Tastefully  Finished, 

Black  10x81/6,  12x10,  2/-,  15x12,  2/9. 

Sepia  „  1/11,  ,,  2/6-  ,,  3/6. 


B.&W. 

Sepia 

Water 

Color 

Oils 


20x16 


London 


ON  CANVAS 
Finished  by  the 
Aerograph, 
parcels  value  3/6  and  oountry  ditto  6/- 
carriage  paid ;  otherwise  8d. 


2/6 

3/3 

5/6 

7/6 


Prompt  delivery.  Terms  Cash. 
Cheques  crossed  London  and  South  Western  Bank. 
Established  1900. 


T7AE.  ifVaME  IARE 

f  S£“  ASSOCWIONt 

CDEGIJM  IcSTRS  town  road 

,  (H/  LONDON NW. 

3  MINIATURES 


Mr.  HERBERT, 

IVORY  MINIATURE  PAINTER. 

Carbon  Ivory  made  from  negat've  (which  must  be  same 
size  as  the  pictui  e  required).  The  same  highly  finished 
in  water  colours,  10/6.  Five-inch  porcelain  carbon 
(circle),  beautifully  coloured,  8/6.  Bromides  sent  by 
Photographers,  20  x  16,  and  15  by  12,  in  B.  &  W.,  at  3/6 
and  2/6  return  carriage  paid.  For  ten  years  artist  to 
all  the  best  London  photo'>ra.phers. 
Address:  31,  SHIP  STREET ,  BRIGHTON. 


Demy  8vo,  300  pp.,  with  170  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  14 
full-page  Plates,  five  of  them  in  Colour,  Price  7s.  6tl  net. 

“  Photographic  Optics  & 
Colour  Photography,” 

including  the  Camera,  Kinematograph,  Optical  Lantern 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Image  Formation. 

By  C.  LINDSAY  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.S. ,  eto. 

The  “  Lancet  ’  says  :  “  This  book  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  optics  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Dr  Lindsay  Johnson  has  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject,  and  places  it  before  the  reader  in 
clear  language.” 

WARD  &  CO.,  54,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


E.  LAVEK  ALDHAM, 

Enlarger  and  Artist. 


Customers’  Prints  worked  up. 
Afhorpe  Coding,  Dunmow,  Essex 


POSTCARDS 

BROMIDE  k  GASLIGHT,  in  8  surfaces. 

Matt,  half-natt,  semi-gloss,  glossy,  cream  crayon, 
or  antique  white. — 25,  I/-;  100,  2/9  ;  500,12/6; 
1,000,  *2/-.  Post  Free,  Cash  with  Order, 

R  L  HART,  PHOTO  WORKS, 

LEICESTER 


ALL  WORK  “ED  in 
Q  Clear 


# 


✓ 

ALFRED 


*  Price* 

without 

finish : 

°  12x10,  1/3 

16x12,  1/S 

20x16,  2/- 

24x20,  3/6 

Price*  for  flrst-claas  finish, 
extra: 

12x10,  2/-  15x12,  2/6 

20x16,  3/-  24x20,  4/6 

For  every  extra  figure  1/-  is  charged. 


Days^> 

lly 


PERCIVAL  &  CO., 

154^  FLEET  STREET.  LONDON.  E  C. 


H  EMERY’S 

EIM  LARGEMENTS. 

HIGHLY  FINISHED  SPECIALITIES. 

•A  Black  &  White.  Water-Colours.  _ 

^  12  x  10.  15  x  12.  12  x  10.  15  x  12.  p 

2  3/6  4/6  5 /-  7/6  § 

Sepia  6d.  extra,  other  sizes  see  list.  Remember 
®  these  enlargements  are  skilfully  finished— not 
a  “  touched  up.” 

%  HANOVER  PHOTO  WORKS,  PECKHAM,  S.E.  S 

g  Only  address  for  over  30  years. 


POSTCA RDS 

Printed  from  Customers*  own  seta  of  negatives. 
Any  number  of  negatives  may  bs  sent,  but  not 
less  than  twelve  cards  printed  from  each  negative. 


Matt  Bromide, 

59 

a/- 

100 

6/a 

1,000 

*5/- 

Enamelled  Bremlde, 

3/3 

a/. 

50/- 

8epla  Matt  Bromide, 

a/3 

a/- 

60/- 

8epia  Enamelled  Bromide 

a/a 

0/0 

56/. 

P.O.P. 

a/a 

H- 

60/- 

Titling  Negatives  3d.  each.  PrlOM  Inolude  Postage- 


Publishers  who  can  take  large  or  regiHar 
quantities  should  write  fer  special  quotation, 
stating  quantities  required, 

E.  L.  SCRIVENS,  ’*■  STc" 


BEE 

METER 


Special  dial  t/a 
for  Autochromes 


10/6 

QUEEN  BEE, 

highest  finish 
silver  plated. 


WATKINS’ 

Manual  of 
Exposure  and 
Development. 
Fourth  Edition 
Now  Ready. 
Post  Free,  t/2. 


5/-Pinhole  Lens 
with  four  holes, 
full  instructions  with  each. 


THE  WATKINS  METER  CO., 
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TT ALF-PLATE  Butcher’s  Oarbine,  dto-uble  extension, 
JZL  double  rising-  front,  Aldis  F.  6  Anaetigmat  lens, 
Staley’s  compound  shutter,  speeds  from  1  second  to 
2-250 th,  for  roll  films,  Reicka  plate  and  film  envelope 
adapter,  12  envelopes,  complete,  as  new,  £6. 

8JL  IN.  F.  4.5  Carl  Zeiss  Tessa r  double  anastigmat 
_ 4  Lens,  iris,  absolutely  new  ;  a  bargain  ;  £7  17s.  6d. 

HALF-PLATE  Thornton-Pickard  shop-soiled  only 
Royal  Ruby,  latest  pattern,  triple  extension, 
patent  universal  high  rising,  falling,  and  swing 
front,  cross  front  actuated  by  mechanical  screw,  rack 
wide-angle  movement,  turntable,  Dallmeyer  Series 
II.  F.  6  3  foci  stigmatic  lens,  Thornton-Pickard  Royal 
shutter,  3  double  book-form  Spanish  mahogany  dark 
slides,  folding  ash  tripod  and  case,  condition  abso- 
lutely  brand  new ;  a  bargain  ;  £14  17s.  6d. _ 

5x  4  SOHO  Reflex  Camera,  extra  long  extension, 
revolving  back,  focal  plane  shutter,  speeds  to 
1-1, 000th  and  time,  apertures  adjusted  from  the  out¬ 
side,  Goerz  Dagor  F.  6.8  lens,  3  double  dark  slides 
roll-holder,  and  leather  case;  £18  15s. _ 

5x  4  TOMKINSON  magazine  hand  Camera,  focus¬ 
sing  adjustment,  brilliant  finder,  focussing 
Cooke  Series  III  stigmatic  lens,  F  6.5,  T.  and  1. 
shutter,  speeds  to  l-100th,  infallible  changing  for 
12  plates ;  cost  8  guineas ;  take  £3  13s.  '6d. 

T)OSS  latest  pattern  No.  3  extra  rapid  quick-act 
JA/  ing  portrait  lens,  F.  4,  rack  mount,  Waterhouse 
stops ;  coet  £58  10s. ;  £9  7s.  6d. 

DALLMEYER  Patent  12  x  10  No.  1  wide-angle  recti¬ 
linear  lens,  F.  16,  rotating  stops ;  cost  £7  5s. ; 
take  £2  13s.  6d. _ 

■i  x  12  FINEST  seasoned  Spanish  mahogany  conical 
AO  bellows  field  camera,  double  extension,  rack 
focussing,  high  rising,  falling,  and  swing  front,  wide 
angle  movement,  3  double  dark  slides,  rigid  fo'ding 
ash  tripod,  in  two  best  quality  cowhide  brown  leather 
cases ;  cost  £16 ;  finest  possible  condition  ;  £5  7e.  6d. 

5x  4  SHEW  Reflex  Camera,  extra  long  extension, 
reversing  back,  high  rising  front,  patent 
focussing  hood,  Goerz  model  “  A  ”  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter,  speeds  to  1-1, 000th  bulb  exposures  to  5  -seconds, 
and  time,  adjustable  apertures,  3  best  double  dark 
slides,  Dallmeyer  patent  Series  II.  3  foci  stigmatic 
lens,  in  sunk  mount,  in  condition  absolutely  equal  to 
brand  new  ;  £15  5s. _ _ 

HALF-PLATE  Sanderson  combined  folding  hand 
1  Camera  and'  stand,  Zeiss  Series  Vila  F.  6.3 
Protar  lens,  Unioum  shutter,  speeds  to  1-lOOth,  4 
book-form  slides,  Adams  model  “C  ”  changing  box, 
Mackenzie-Wishart  daylight  loading  dark  slide, 
envelopes,  in  case ;  finest  possible  condition ; 
£15  15s. _ _ 

f!  O.  BUTCHER’S  Midg  magazine  hand  Camera, 
«  with  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  iris,  time  and  inst. 
Everset  speeded!  shutter,  magnifiers  for  focussing  at 
near  distances,  brilliant  finder,  infallible  changing 
for  12  plates,  and  case;  price  25s. 


QUARTER-PLATE  Voigtlander  Heliar  Reflex 
Camera,  long  extension,  rack  focus,  Heliar 
F.  4.5  anastigmat  lens,  deep  focussing  hood,  revolving 
back,  focal  plane  shutter,  speeds  to-  l-l,OOOth  and 
time,  apertures  adjusted  from  the  outside,  3  slides, 
magazine  changing  box  for  12  plates ;  finest  con¬ 
dition ;  £15  5s. 

HALF- PLATE  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  combined  roll 
film  and  plate  folding  hand!  and  stand  Camera, 
with  B.  and  L.  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  in  B.  and  L. 
time  and  inst.  shutter,  full  double  extension,  double 
rising  front,  patent  plate  attachment,  back  focussing 
screen,  and  6  double  dark  slides,  in  the  finest  con- 
dition  and  order ;  cost  £12 ;  take  £2  15s.  


DALLMEYER’ S  latest  pattern  1-1  plate  No.  Ia 
patent  wide  angle  lens  working  at  F.  16,  with 
rotating  stops,  finest  condition  and  order ;  cost 
£5  5s.  ;  take  £3  15s. _ 

"I  /-f  PLATE  lOin.  focus  Ross  Series  >0  F.  6.3  converti- 
±1 A  -jble  Homocentric  anastigmat  lens,  of  the 
latest  pattern,  with  iris;  £6  19s.  6d. 


i  O  x  16  DALLMEYER’S  No.  10  Series  III.  F.  8 
AO  patent  3-foci  latest  pattern  Stigmatic  an  astig¬ 
matic  lens ;  cost  over  £30 ;  condition  as  new  ;  £14. 


HALF-PLATE  T.-P.  triple  extension  Imperial 
Camera,  with  full  triple  extension,  Universal 
high  rising,  falling,  swing,  and  cross  front,  swing 
and  reversing  back,  wide  angle  movement,  rotating 
turntable,  Beck  lens,  T.P.  time  and  inst.  shutter,  3 
double  dark  slides,  folding  ash  tripod  and  case, 
almost  new; £5  7s.  6d. 


HALF-PLATE  7.2in.  equivalent  focus  Series  II. 

!  Beck  F  5.8  iso-stigmar  anastigmat  with  iris ; 
in  condition  equal  to  new ;  price  £2  13s.  6d. _ 


P,  O.  AND  Stereo  Adams’  Videx  Camera,  very  long 
•  extension,  rack  focussing,  rack  rising  front,  sky 
shade,  focal  plane  shutter  with  speeds  up  to  l-l,0C0th 
of  a  second  and  time,  also-  bulb  exposures  to  3 
seconds,  apertures  adjusted  from  the  outside,  deep 
focussing  hood,  one  Zeiss  6/2  n.  Series  Vila  Protar 
F.  6.3  lens  for  P.C.  work,  and  2  Series  Vila  F.  6.3 
Zeiss  double  anastigmat  lenses  specially  paired 
for  stereo  work,  with  iris  diaphragm,  film  pack 
adapter,  Reicka-  daylight  loading  plate  and  film 
envelope  adapter  with  18  envelopes,  isochromatio 
screen,  special  .spectacle  hood,  in  leather  ease ;  cost 
nearly  £50 ;  in  perfect  condition  and  order ;  take 
£36. 


5x  4  GOERZ- ANSCHUTZ  Camera,  Oelor  F.  4.8  lens, 
self-capping  shutter,  with  speeds  to  1-1, 200th, 
and  time,  also  -bulb  exposures  to  5  seconds,  6  slides 
and  case  ;  £12  12s. 


HALF-PLATE  1909  Planex  Reflex  Camera,  triple 

1  extension,  rack  focus,  revolving  back,  rising 
front,  deep  self-erecting  focussing  hood,  focal  plane 
shutter,  speeds  5  second  to  1-1, 000th  second  and 
time,  outside  adjustments,  back  hooded  focussing 
screen,  Gilmer  F.  6  Euryscope  convertible  double 
anastigmat  iris,  3  double  dark  slides,  absolutely  as 
brand  new ;  take  £10  15s. 


QUARTER-PLATE  Marion  Soho  Reflex  Camera, 
with  long  extension,  rack  focussing,  high  rising 
front,  shy  shade,  Voigtlander-Heliar  F.  4.5  doub.e 
anastigmat  lens  in  sunk  mount,  Mackenzie-Wishart 
daylight  loading  dark  slide  with  48  envelopes,  revolv¬ 
ing  hack,  focal  plane  shutter,  with  speeds  to  l-l.GOOth 
of  a  second  and  time,  all  apertures  adjusted  from  the 
outside ;  finest  condition  and  order ;  complete  in 
leather  case ;  -price  £16. 

5x  4  MIRAL  Reflex  Camera,  deep  focussing  hood, 
Busch  F.  6  detective  aplanat  lens,  iris,  Mirai 
high-speed  time  and  inst.  shutter,  infallible  changing 
for  12  plates,  in  leather  case ;  cost  about  £13 ;  finest 
condition  and  order ;  an  undoubted  bargain  at 
£4  4s. 

-1  /- 1  PLATE  latest  pattern  Model  D  Voigtlander 
A'  A  Studio  Camera,  made  throughout  of  finest 
seasoned  walnut,  nickel  metal  bound,  very  long  exten¬ 
sion  by  double  rack  and  pinion  from  front  and  back, 
rising  and  swing  front,  double  swing  and  repeating 
back,  1-1  plate  screen  and  roller  blind,  dark  slide, - 
i-plate  repeating  back,  and  two  o  piate  repeating  dark 
slides,  Dailmeyer’s  patent  repeating  attachment  for 
very  quick  work,  with  six  Watson’s  very  best 
quality  double  elides  for  same,  in  leather  case, 
camera  fitted  on  massive  double  pillar  studio  stand 
with  castoils,  arohimedean  screw  adjustment  and 
tilting  top,  the  whole  in  condition  equal  to  new,  cost 
£40,  take  £20  15s.,  or  with  Dailmeyer’s  latest  pattern 
4b  patent  1/1  plate  portrait  lens,  with  Waterhouse 
stops,  diffusion  adjustment  from  outside,  and  silent 
bellows,  studio  shutter,  working  at  F.  3.5,  supplied 
new  from  makers  12  months  ago,  costing  complete 
over  £80,  take  £47  10s. 


~i  p'  x  12  BEOT  quality  Saloon  Kaiser  Studio 
AO  Camera,  made  of  finest  seasoned  waluut,  nickel 
oound,  very  long  extension,  racking  from  both  front 
and  back,  double  swing  back,  15  x  12  sceen,  15  x__12 
roller  blind  slide  with  carriers,  1/1  plate  repeating 
back  and  two  1/1  -plate  repeating  elides,  taking  two 
half-plates  side  by  side,  massive  three  pillar  ebonised 
studio  stand  on  castors,  arebimedean  screw  adjust¬ 
ment,  tilting  top,  fitted  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
1/1  plate,  Cooke’s  patent  very  rapid  portrait  lens, 
F.  4.5,  with  iris,  and  diffusion,  adjustment,  silent 
bellows,  studio  shutter,  all  in  perfect  order  and  good 
condition  ;  cost  £55 ;  £35. 


POSTCARD  Thornton-Pickard  1909  Ruby  Reflex 
Camera,  double  rising  front,  long  extension, 
rack  and  pinion  focussing,  deep  focussing  hood,  Ross 
F.  6.3  Homocentric  anastigmat  lens  in  sunk  mount, 
patent  Thornton-Pickard  Unit  self-capping  shutter, 
with  speeds  to  l-l,000th,  and  time,  with  apertures 
adjusted  from  the  outside,  3  double  dark  slides  and 
case,  in  condition  equal  to  new,  21,507 ;  £9  7s.  6d. 

DALLMEYER’S  No.  4  patent  Series  II.  F.  6  3  foci 
Stigmatic  double  anastigmat  lens  with  iris 
diaphragm,  in  condition  absolutely  equal  to  new,  and 
an  undoubted  bargain  at  £5  10s. 


F 


IREE,  Free,  Free— Our  January,  1910, 
second-hand  list  contains  scores  of  genuine 
bargains  in  reflex  cameras,  folding  cameras, 
pocket  cameras,  -enlargers,  lanterns,  etc.,  etc., 
all  guaranteed  perfect.  Before  buying  a 
■camera  elsewhere,  write  at  once  to  us  for  a 
copy  of  this  list.  It  “will  save  you  pounds  in 
cash,  and  save  you  endless  trouble.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  of  second-hand  apparatus  in 
the  world.  We  can  suit  your  requirements, 
your  taste  and  your  pocket;  terms  to  suit 
yourself  ;  write  for  list,  and  state  your  require¬ 
ments.—  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  54,  Lime 
■Street,  London,  E.C.  _ . 

CASH  !  Cash  ! !  Cash !  ! !— High-class  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  purchased  to  any 
amount.  Best  possible  prices  given;  approxi¬ 
mate  offers  made  on  receipt  of  your  goods.— 
Write  at  once,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  54, 
Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. _ _ _ 

EXCHANGE,  Exchange,  Exchange.— We 
allow  the  highest  possible  price  for  your 
apparatus  in  exchange  as  part  or  full  payment 
for  other  apparatus,  either  new  or  second¬ 
hand  ;  satisfaction  guaranteed ;  _  send  your 
goods  to  us  for  free  valuation. — City  Sale  and 
"Exchange,  54,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 


EASY  Payment  Terms,  Easy  Payment 
Terms,  Easy  Payment  Terms. — Our  de¬ 
ferred  payment  system  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  liberal  ever  offered.  New  or  second¬ 
hand  photographic  apparatus  supplied  on  these 
terms,  and  your  own  apparatus  accepted  in 
exchange  as  part  payment.  No  unnecessary 
or  obnoxious  enquiries  made,  or  any  delay. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars,  with  oidei 
form,  post  free  on  application. — City  Sale  and 
Exchange,  54,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

HIT  Plan  ex  ( all  British)  Focal  Plane  Reflex 
is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Write  for 
20-page  book  of  particulars,  post  free.  ^  Shall 
we  send  you  a  camera  on  approval?— Sole 
makers,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  54,  Lime 

Street,  London,  E.C. _ _ 

■ENLARGERS.— We  hold  a  full  stock  of  new 
Ai  1910  models,  and  have  the  largest  stock 
in  London  of  second-hand  enlargers  in  all 
types  all  sizes,  and  at  all  prices.  If  you  want 
an  enlarger,  do  not  fail  to  communicate  with 
ue  We  can  offer  the  article  you  require  at 
a  lower  price  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere. 
Write  at  once,  stating  your  exact  require¬ 
ments,  when  we  will  furnish  you  with  special 
quotations  by  return,  post  free.— City  Sale  and 
Exchange,  54,  Lime  Street,  London,  E 


R* 1 


EFLEX  Cameras. — We  have  an  immense 
’  stock  of  reflex  cameras,  including  Voigt¬ 
lander,  Bijou,  Adams’  Videx,  Newman  and 
Guardia  Reflex,  Marions’  Soho  Reflex,  All- 
British  Planex  Reflex,  No.  2  Planex  Reflex, 
Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  Shew,  Ross,  Dall¬ 
meyer,  Lancaster  and  Watsons.  We  can  offer 
you  a  reflex  in  any  size,  by  any  maker,  second¬ 
hand.  Before  buying  elsewhere  write  us, 
stating  your  requirements,  when  we  will 
furnish  you  with  quotations  by  return.  We 
can  save  you  pounds.  All  apparatus  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect,  and  in  many  cases  equal  to  new. 
—City  Sale  and  Exchange,  54,  Lime  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


LENSES.— 5,000  lenses  to  be  given  away. 

We  have  accumulated  within  the  last 
twelve  months  an  immense  stock  of  second¬ 
hand  and  shop-soiled  lenses,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  dispose  of  them  regardless  of  their 
original  cost  to  us.  W  e  can  offer  you  a  very- 
fine  selection  of  lenses  in  all  types,  all  sizes, 
and  at  all  prices.  If  you  want  a  lens,  before 
buying  one  elsewhere  write  us,  and  we  will 
suit  your  requirements;  we  can  save  you 
pounds;  satisfaction  guaranteed. — City  Sale 
and  Exchange,  54,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 


54.  LIME  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BreeeS.e,  Fleet  Street,  E.O.s  ,U.r„.t.  Street,  C.O. ;  S  Ste.ee  S,e.re.  S.w. 
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ELECTION  WORK. 


1]J  The  wonderful  covering  power  of  the  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  Group 
of  several  hundreds  of  people  can  be  tackled  with  this  lens  without  fear  of  failure.  The  definition  all 
over  will  be  crisp  and  clear  as  well  in  the  centre  as  at  the  edges, 
tjf  The  No  6  of  10-7”  focal  length  covers  an  8b  x  6k  at  full  aperture  and  a  15  x  12  stopped  down. 
It  is  good  also  for  full  lengths  and  busts,  cabinets  and  for  all-round  work.  The  front  and  back  give  large 
different  sized  pictures.  No  other  f/6  lens  has  this  wonderful  quality  of 

FOUR  LENSES  IN  ONE. 


Why  not 
try  one  ? 


J 


H.  DALLMEYER,  LIMITED, 

DENZIL  ROAD,  NEASDEN,  N.  W. 
SHOWROOMS:— 25,  NEWMAN  ST.,  W. 


It  will  cost 
you  nothing. 


The  NEW 


“CRITERION” 


SPECIMEN 
NEGATIVES. 


BROMIDE 


We  are  requiring  a 
number  of  these,  half-plate 
size,  pretty  VIEWS  or 

upright  PORTRAITS-  Must 
be  first  class.  Send  specimen 
prints,  not  negatives,  with  price 


is  a  wonderful  paper — a  higher  quality  than  any 
yet  produced.  If  you  have  not  tried  it,  do  so 
at  once.  We  are  confident  you  will  admit  our 
claim  is  justified.  In  addition,  it  has  the 
N O N STRESS  quality  and  gives 
beautiful 


FREE 

SAMPLE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TRADE  CARD. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 

LARGE  BUYERS. 

THE 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Co., 

Ltd.,  STECHFORD, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

TRADE 

MARK 


( 


No.  905 


R  egistered  ) 

A  complete  outfit  of  ‘Tabloid’  Photographic  Chemicals.  Provides, 
the  means  of  preparing  fresh,  reliable  solutions  without  weighing 

or  waste. 


price  5/- 


ALL  DEALERS 


Measurements  :  4  x  4  X  2%  in. 


Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  equipped  the  Shackleton  Antarctic  Expedition  with 
‘Tabloid’  Photographic  Chemicals.  They  proved  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
and  the  unused  products  have  been  found  to  be  unimpaired  by  the  extreme  cold 
and  rough  usage  to  which  they  were  exposed. 


BURROUGHS  WELLCOME  &  Co.,  LONDON  (ENG.)  NewYork  Montreal  Sydney  Capetown  Milan  Shanghai 

Pho.  388  C01>YRIGH1 

" 


8  9  9  ?  9  7  7 


HF.NRV  GREENWOOD  &  Co.,  PlJBLISHEKS,  24,  W  ELLINGTON  STREET,  STRA  '  D,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  LONDON  — Dec.,  31,1909. 
Primed  by  Lova  &  Malcomson,  Limited,  Dane  Street,  High  Holborn.  in  the  sane  County. 
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